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correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  vast  deal  of  “  vacant  chaff  well 
meant  for  grain”  should  be  flying  about  when  a 
general  election  is  at  hand.  Party  leaders  scatter  it, 
are  bound  to  scatter  it,  if  a  little  less  freely  than  their 
supporters.  He  is  a  rare  statesman  engaged  in  party 
politics  who  can  look  back  wholly  with  pride  to  all  his 
addresses  and  speeches  at  election  time.  The  refine¬ 
ments  of  thought  and  language  cannot  be  indulged  in 
at  such  seasons.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  has  brought  into  his 
appeal  to  the  electors  of  Manchester  a  distinction  in 
thought  and  expression  for  which  we  are  grateful. 
Here  at  any  rate  is  a  little  oasis  in  the  prevailing 
wilderness  of  words.  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  election 
address  was  also  issued  early  in  the  week.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  in  no  item  are  the  addresses  of  the  two 
Unionist  leaders  mutually  destructive  or  contradictory. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  address  of  course  is  live  with  force 
and  the  direct  expression  that  English  people  fully 
appreciate.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  supple¬ 
ment  each  other’s  qualities  admirably.  Such  political 
partnerships  are  very  rare  :  there  might  have  been 
another  of  the  kind  if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had 
been  able,  as  once  he  greatly  wished,  to  run  in  harness 
with  Lord  Rosebery. 

With  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  letter  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  “  free  fooders  ”  drop  out  of  the  Unionist  party. 
The  Duke  deliberately  relegates  Home  Rule  to  a  second 
place,  rejects  in  terms  Mr.  Balfour’s  fiscal  policy,  and 
makes  it  clear  enough  that  he  wants  every  Unionist 
“free  trader”  to  vote  against  the  tariff-reform  candi¬ 
date,  no  matter  what  his  opponent’s  views  on  other 
matters.  Lord  James  of  Hereford  follows  this  up  with 
a  more  violent  letter  in  the  same  sense.  The  remnant  of 
this  group  who  have  not  gone  over  to  the  Liberals  are 
now  practically  working  with  the  Radicals  against  the 
LTnionist  party.  The  Cecil  brothers  are  an  apparent 
exception.  Lord  Hugh  has  not  openly  rebelled  against 
Mr.  Balfour  :  though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  tariff- 
reform  Unionists  “assassins”.  We  hope  Lord  Hugh 
will  keep  a  seat  in  Parliament,  because  of  his  personality. 


He  can  never  count  again  as  a  force  in  the  Unionist 
party,  but  the  House  can  hardly  do  without  him.  After 
all  both  he  and  Lord  Robert  are  their  fathers  sons. 
If  this  cannot  be  set  down  to  their  credit,  it  may  at  any 
•  rate  redound  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  given  instructions— this  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  used,  we  believe,  in  the  authorised  announce- 
ment — that  the  Irish  vote  in  Glasgow  shall  be  given 
partly  to  Labour  and  partly  to  Liberal  candidates.  No 
Conservative  candidate  is  on  any  account  to  be  voted 
for.  How  fitting  it  is  that  the  Liberal  party,  which 
has  ever  lifted  its  voice  in  favour  of  a  free  political  vote 
and  conscience,  should  hope  to  be  returned  to  power 
largely  by  the  suffrages  of  those  whose  political  vote 
and  conscience  are  admittedly  not  their  own.  English 
landlords  and  farmers,  it  is  often  said,  bring  weight  to 
bear  on  the  labouring  classes  to  vote  for  Conservative 
candidates.  But,  even  admitting  this  tor  argument  s 
sake,  they  do  not  formally  order  the  peasantry  how  to 
voce.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  Mr.  Redmonds  order 
does  not  consist  of  empty  words.  It  is  absolutely 
effective  so  far  as  uneducated  Irish  voters  in  Glasgow 
are  concerned. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  begun  his  election  campaign  in 
good  earnest.  He  plunges  in  medias  res  with  all  the 
buoyancy  of  youth.  His  energy  is  really  marvellous, 
recalling  the  vitality  of  Gladstone  himself.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  presentation 
of  the  case  for  fiscal  reform  :  all  his  opponents  are 
ready  to  admit  that  :  indeed  they  insist  on  his 
lucidity  with  an  emphasis  that  makes  one  feel  they 
must  be  very  much  afraid  of  it.  It  seems  to 
haunt  them.  It  is  well  too,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  avoiding  anything  in  the  way  of  overwrought 
rhetoric.  The  way  to  impress  the  public  is  to  keep  on 
stating  and  restating  your  policy  in  outline  in  perfectly 
clear  terms.  And  if  the  Radicals  turn  rowdy  and 
indulge  in  the  blackguardism  that  broke  up  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  meeting  at  Derby,  we  may  be  pretty 
«,ro  of  success.  Rowdyism  never  pays  in  the  long  run. 


Mr.  Balfour  does  right  to  nail  a  lie  to  the  counter 
whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  it.  .At  Leamington  on 
Monday  he  had  a  busy  time  hammering  away  at  ‘  the 
foolish  and  atrocious  falsehoods  ”  circulated  regarding 
Chinese  labour.  Not  the  least  foolish  was  the  state¬ 
ment  placarded  by  the  “Daily  News”  that  “Balfour 
shirks  Chinese  slavery”.  A  pressman  who  knows  how 
'  impossible  it  is  to  get  everything  into  a  single  article 
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ought  to  be  capable  of  something  better  than  this.  No 
speaker  can  hope  to  cover  all  subjects  in  one  effort.  I 
The  placard  contained  a  double  untruth.  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  shirk  and  Chinese  labour  is  not  slavery.  All 
the  same  we  ought  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to 
the  “Daily  News”.  It  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
Mr.  Balfour  probably  the  finest  speech  yet  made  in 
defence  of  coolie  labour  on  the  Rand.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
reminder  as  to  Liberal  responsibility  for  indentured 
labour  in  British  Guiana  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
the  “  Daily  News”. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  said,  to  call  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Chinese  work  slavery  is  not  to  talk  morals 
but  to  talk  nonsense.  His  statement  that  “we  do  not 
call  soldiers  and  sailors  slaves  ”  was  a  bait  at  which 
some  over-zealous  person  in  the  audience  eagerly 
grabbed  with  the  remark,  “  They  are  not  put  in  com¬ 
pounds”.  Mr.  Balfour’s  answer  was  prompt:  “A 
compound  is  two  square  miles.  How  many  square 
miles  do  you  think  a  frigate  is  or  a  sloop  ?  ”  A  good 
many  by-elections  were  no  doubt  won  by  this  slavery 
calumny  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Chinese  ordinance 
has  excluded  white  labour.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out 
again  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  employment  for  the 
white  man  in  South  Africa  is  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
unskilled  labour,  without  which  the  mines  cannot  be 
worked.  That  not  very  abstruse  proposition  received 
striking  confirmation  from  twoTransvaal  trade-unionists 
who  have  come  to  England  to  tell  the  truth  about 
labour  in  the  mines.  Their  testimony  is  that  John 
Chinaman  is  a  regrettable  necessity.  No  one  desires 
his  presence  on  the  Rand,  but  white  skilled  labour  is 
dependent  on  it.  And  if  the  white  man  does  not  wish 
to  risk  civil  war,  he  will  never  lower  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  by  entering  into  competition  with  [them 
in  unskilled  labour.  If  we  know  him  at  all,  neither 
Briton  nor  Boer  is  likely  to  do  that. 

It  is  perhaps  a  psychological  rather  than  a  political 
phenomenon  that  while  Conservative  Churchmen,  who 
make  up  the  vast  majority  of  Anglicans  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  keep  their  Churchmanship  laudably 
clear  of  party  politics,  Liberals  who  call  themselves 
Churchmen  never  can  ;  at  any  rate  they  never  do. 
Indeed  they  beat  their  Dissenting  friends  at  making 
their  religious  professions  dance  to  the  tune  of  their 
political  needs.  There  appears  to  exist  a  body,  calling 
itself  the  “  Church  of  England  Liberal  and  Progres¬ 
sive  Union  ”,  a  society  so  obscure  that  it  can  get  no 
bigger  person  for  its  chairman  than  Lord  Beauchamp, 
to  whom  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  toss  even  a  crumb  of  office.  These  people 
have  issued  a  sheet  condemning  the  Education  Act, 
which  in  the  same  sentence  they  admit  to  have  been  of 
benefit  to  the  Church,  though  of  “minimum  benefit” 
no  doubt.  They  condemn  the  Act  without  proposing 
any  alternative,  thus  giving  Mr.  Birrell  carte  blanche  to 
do  as  he  likes  with  Church  schools. 

Further  down  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into 
South  Africa  is  stated  to  involve  “all  the  essentials  of 
slavery  ”.  This  is  the  roundest  lie  (obviously  the  right 
word  to  select)  we  have  yet  come  across  about  this 
much  be-lied  subject.  The  Chinese  labourers  in  South 
Africa  work  under  contract :  no  slave  can  be  party  to 
a  contract  :  he  is  a  chattel.  They  exercise  various 
other  rights  incompatible  with  any  theory  or  practice  of 
slavery  known  or  conceivable.  The  man  who  drew  this 
sheet  might  perhaps  have  believed  that  some  of  the 
essentials  of  slavery  were  in  this  Chinese  labour  ;  he 
could  not  believe  that  all  were.  He  wrote  what  he 
knew  was  untrue.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that 
Mr.  Noel  Buxton  can  have  seen  this  statement  and 
allowed  it  to  pass,  though  his  name  is  on  the  sheet  as 
treasurer  to  this  precious  society  (which  indeed  is 
the  only  reason  we  notice  it  at  all).  His  ability  and 
character  preclude  this  ;  but  he  should  really  look  after 
his  friends.  It  will  not  help  him  hereafter  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  electioneering  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
his  leaders  do  nothing  to  get  rid  of  a  practice  “involv¬ 
ing  all  the  conditions  of  slavery”.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  is  remembered  against  a  man.  As  Con¬ 
servatives,  we  wish  this  bill  a  wide  circulation,  for  it 
will  effectually  disgust  every  Churchman  who  reads  it. 


For  cool  audacity  we  have  never  found  anything 
quite  equal  to  Colenso’s  statement  that  his  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  the  Rule  of  Three  is  perfectly  plain. 
But  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
comes  near  this  in  reproaching  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
demagogy  !  At  Nottingham  on  Tuesday,  speaking  for 
a  Labour  candidate,  he  quoted  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  re¬ 
marks  about  the  decline  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade, 
and  commented  on  them  thus  :  “  It  was  such  trash  as 
this  that  these  demagogues  resorted  to.”  Mr.  Burns, 
then,  objects  to  leaders  of  the  people,  demagogues. 
Next  we  may  expect  a  tirade  from  him  against  demo¬ 
crats.  Is  office  making  him  fastidious  already? 

Once  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  American  Revolution  Fox  took  one  by  one 
the  leading  Ministers  in  the  Government,  who  were 
sitting  on  the  bench  opposite  and  held  them  up  to 
scorn.  According  to  an  eyewitness,  although  ex¬ 
tremely  personal,  indicating  each  victim  with  his 
forefinger,  he  managed  to  keep  within  order.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Bowles  has  done  the  same  thing,  however,  on 
several  occasions.  There  was  a  Parliamentary  wit 
who  would  not  allow  his  best  friend  to  stand  between 
himself  and  his  jest.  Mr.  Bowles  improves  on  this. 
He  sacrifices  not  only  his  friends  but  himself.  We  can¬ 
not  wonder  then  that  on  the  eve  of  the  contest  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  thrust  hard  at  him.  He  has  written 
a  letter  wishing  Mr.  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Bowles’  Unionist 
rival  at  King’s  Lynn,  success,  and  urging  that  Mr. 
Bowles  is  an  undesirable  candidate. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  no  cause  to  complain.  He  has  never 
lost  a  chance  of  striking  at  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  now 
he  is  repaid  with  a  vengeance  in  his  own  coin. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  action  will  probably  make  his  task 
impossible.  We  expect  he  will  disappear  from  political 
life  after  the  election.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Bowles  disappears  at  the  wrong  moment  for  the 
Conservative  party.  He  is  brilliantly  equipped  for 
Opposition,  and  would  not  shirk  its  drudgery.  True, 
Mr.  Bowles  has  not  been  a  good  friend  of  the  party 
during  the  last  few  years  ;  but  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  forget  his  untiring  labour  and  his  services  whilst  the 
party  was  in  Opposition.  Again  and  again  he  was  the 
most  effective  fighter  on  the  Conservative  side  whilst 
Sir  William  Harcourt  bounced  and  bullied  the  Death 
Duties  scheme  through  the  House. 

Politics  are  stormy  indeed  in  South  Tyrone  just  now. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  is  pursuing  his  candidature  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  which  are  not  altogether  of  the 
stage  character.  There  are  no  wigs  after  all  like  those 
on  an  Orange  green.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  policy 
Mr.  Russell  is  fighting  for — what  party  he  really 
belongs  to.  The  most  curious  feature  of  his  campaign 
perhaps  is  his  fiery  denunciation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
pretending  to  be — a  Unionist  !  Mr.  Russell  will  have 
it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
genuine  Unionist.  Yet,  despite  this  knowledge,  he 
gloried  in  working  for  years  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  against  Nationalists  and  Liberal  Home 
Rulers.  We  have  had  to  weariness  indeed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Mr.  Balfour  is  free  trader  or  protec¬ 
tionist.  According  to  Liberals  it  is  still  open.  But  the 
point  as  to  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Unionist  or 
Home  Ruler  is  surely  a  novel  one. 

Mr.  Haldane  was  in  the  gentlest  mood  in  the  City 
on  Thursday.  Some  men  are  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  their  words  are  golden  and  honey  is  in  their 
mouth.  Mr.  Haldane  was  all  for  recognising  the  good 
work  done  by  his  predecessor  :  he  only  hoped,  if  the 
Government  were  given  a  fair  chance,  to  add  his  little 
quota  to  army  reform  and  hand  over  his  trust  to  his 
successors  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  His  perora¬ 
tion  was  quite  a  little  moral  lecture  in  the  style  of, 
say,  Miss  Edgeworth.  All  this  of  course  was  just 
electioneering.  Mr.  Haldane  knows  the  City.  Even  City 
Liberals  are  Imperialist  first.  We  should  have  preferred 
something  a  little  more  definite.  What  is  the  use  of 
telling  us  “the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  is  to 
think  out  thoroughly  this  problem  of  the  army,  to 
clear  the  ground  for  building,  and  to  do  our  best  to 
leave  behind  us  an  army  more  efficient  for  its  defined 
and  thought  out  purpose  than  the  army  which  we  possess 
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to-day  ”  ?  Could  not  any  other  War  Minister  have 
said  that  as  easily  as  Mr.  Haldane?  He  was  definite 
on  two  things  only.  He  repeated  the  old  fallacy  that 
conscription  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  British  mili¬ 
tary  needs  because  you  could  not  conscribe  men  for 
service  abroad  in  peace-time.  But  you  could  con- 
scribe  them  for  service  abroad  in  war-time  ;  and  if  you 
had  a  conscript  army  for  home  service,  the  question 
of  foreign  drafts  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Mr. 
Haldane’s  other  definite  point  was  that  we  must  not 
demand  too  much  from  the  Volunteers,  on  whom, 
however,  we  are  to  rely  for  home  defence.  This  again 
is  of  course  sheer  electioneering. 

The  course  of  Russian  events  towards  the  close  of 
last  week  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  movement 
and  the  armed  rising  were  everywhere  collapsing.  At 
the  close  of  this  week  there  remains  very  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Government  has  completely  gained  the  upper 
hand.  It  is  true  there  is  always  a  threat  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  ;  but  there  has  been  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  unexpected  in  Russia  for  us  to  be 
content  to  take  things  as  they  actually  stand  without 
attempting  to  forecast  the  future.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  new  year  the  revolutionaries  have  threatened 
a  general  insurrection,  and  to  this  the  Government  has 
replied  in  an  official  communication  that,  relying  on  the 
proved  loyalty  of  the  army,  it  will  repress  any  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  rising  or  crush  it  should  any  rising  take  place. 
That  the  risings  in  Moscow,  in  S.  Petersburg,  at  Nijni 
Novgorod,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  in  Poland  have 
been  repressed  because  the  army  remained  loyal  is 
clear  ;  and  it  is  the  safer  assumption  that  it  will  remain 
loyal  still.  In  that  case  no  one  doubts  the  issue. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  we  are  being 
deceived  with  false  or  at  least  exaggerated  reports. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  A  letter  in  the 
“Times”  written  on  Christmas  Day  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Riga  of  a  City  firm  states  that  most  of 
what  has  come  from  there  are  absolute  inventions. 
“That  no  destruction  has  been  wrought  there  or  at 
Windau,  that  the  public  peace  has  been  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  serious  excesses.” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  “  Times  ”  own  correspondent’s 
letter  some  time  ago  from  Odessa  declaring  that  the 
accounts  of  the  agrarian  commotions  about  that  district 
were  mostly  inventions.  Why  in  this  state  of  the 
evidence  should  there  be  so  much  solemn  prognostication 
of  coming  disasters  dire?  But  it  seems  to  be  expected 
by  newspaper  readers  and  so  the  demand  is  supplied. 
What  we  seem  entitled  to  credit  is  that  the  Liberals 
have  done  playing  with  insurrection,  and  are  prepared 
to  support  the  Government’s  election  law.  It  may  still 
be  pretended  that  now  the  “reactionaries”  will  not 
allow  so  much  reform  ;  but  until  events  show  that  the 
Douma  will  not  meet,  even  though  the  insurrection  is 
suppressed,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Tsar 
will  go  back  on  his  declared  policy. 

It  is  a  pity  the  German  and  French  Governments 
cannot  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  certain  journals  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  in  order  that  the  Moorish  Conference 
may  not  meet  ten  days  hence  in  an  atmosphere  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  suspicion.  Everyone  who  speaks  with  a 
semblance  of  authority  is  assured  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  pessimism  caused  by  press  bickerings 
as  to  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany.  Count  von 
Tattenbach’s  intimation  that  he  has  received  the 
most  conciliatory  instructions  from  the  Kaiser  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  assumptions  of  the  quidnuncs 
of  two  capitals.  It  is  now  settled  that  the  Conference 
will  meet  at  Algeciras,  which  is  busy  preparing  to  reap 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  coming  of  the  diplomatists.  The 
only  question  which  remains,  pending  the  Conference, 
is  whether  Germany  will  publish  a  White-book,  so 
that  the  delegates  may  be  in  possession  of  her  version 
of  the  negotiations  as  they  are  already  of  the  French 
version. 

There  were  curious  incidents  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  at  the  Seine  Assizes  of  seventy-seven  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  International  Military  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  had  issued  posters  calling  on  the  con¬ 
scripts  to  fire  on  their  officers  during  strikes  and,  if  they 
were  ordered  to  the  frontier,  to  retort  by  an  immediate 
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strike  and  insurrection.  M.  Urbain  Gohier  the  able 
writer  in  defence  of  Dreyfus  was  the  chief  defendant. 
M.  Jaur^s  and  Maitre  Labori  were  called  for  the  defence 
amongst  others  ;  but  incitements  of  such  a  specific  kind 
are  plainly  not  to  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  liberty  of 
opinion.  All  the  prisoners  except  two  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  from 
four  months  upwards.  Mile.  Numieska  (which  sounds 
more  Russian  than  French)  instead  of  being  grateful 
for  acquittal  said  of  the  jury’s  verdicts  “  C’est  un  juge- 
ment  d’idiots.  Ce  sont  des  imbeciles  ”.  Then  others 
began  harangues  declaring  that  the  verdict  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  idea  of  the  revolution,  revolutionary  songs 
were  sung  and  the  court  broke  up  amidst  cries  of 
“A  bas  la  patrie  !  ”  “Vive  la  commune!”  “Nous 
nous  retrouverons  !  ”  and  other  similar  pleasantries. 

So  many  issues  are  involved  in  the  problem  which  the 
South  African  Freights  Conference  has  failed  to  settle 
that  it  is  well  not  to  be  dogmatic  in  declaring  either 
side  right  or  wrong.  The  British  shipping  companies 
carry  American  and  German  goods  to  South  Africa 
more  cheaply  than  they  carry  British.  A  priori  that  is 
unpatriotic,  improper  and  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
monopoly.  But  the  shipping  companies  advance  a 
variety  of  reasons  why  they  are  forced  to  give 
the  foreigner  terms  which  they  cannot  give  their 
own  countrymen.  Subsidies  in  particular  enable  the 
foreign  shipper  to  make  a  rate  which  the  British 
shipper  must  consider  if  he  is  to  retain  any  part  of 
the  business  in  which  at  one  time  he  was  unchallenged. 
The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturer  who  under  protection  has  a  home  market 
which  pays  him  a  fair  price  and  an  export  market  in 
which  he  gets  what  he  can.  The  British  shipper  is 
able  to  carry  foreign  goods  cheaply  because  he  is 
in  a  position  to  make  remunerative  charges  to  the 
British  exporter.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  handicap 
neutralises  whatever  benefit  British  trade  would  derive 
from  South  African  preference. 

British  trade  movements  in  the  last  half-century  are 
summed  up  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on 
the  silk  industry.  In  the  fifties  Great  Britain  used  to 
import  from  ^12,000,000  to  ^15,000,000  worth  of  raw 
silk  which  she  manufactured  to  the  advantage  of  the 
wage-earners  of  some  pC8,coo,ooo  or  j£  10,000,000 
per  year.  In  1903  she  imported  less  than  ^2,000,000 
worth  of  raw  and  spun  silk.  At  the  earlier  date  she 
imported  something  less  than  ^2,000,000  of  manu¬ 
factured  silk,  whereas  to-day  she  imports  six  times  as 
much.  We  have  in  a  word  reversed  the  order  of 
things  and  the  working-man  abroad  is  doing  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  made  Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields  thriving 
centres  of  industry.  The  decline  is  traced  to  the  French 
reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  by  Cobden  in  i860.  Foreign 
markets  are  practically  closed  against  us  whilst  British 
markets  are  open  to  all  dumpers.  The  industry  has  so 
nearly  gone  that  preference  in  colonial  markets  cannot 
hope  to  do  much  good  unless  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  on 
silk  manufactures  is  imposed  so  that  Great  Britain  may 
begin  to  manufacture  again  in  earnest.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  ten  per  cent,  would  be  ample  to  encourage 
capital  to  embark  on  an  industry  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  decline. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes  came  almost 
exactly  at  the  moment  when  his  first  London  enterprise, 
the  electrification  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Company,  had  been  completed.  His  other  great  under¬ 
taking  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Charing 
Cross  -  Hampstead,  Baker  Street  -  Waterloo,  Great 
Northern,  Edgware  and  Watford  lines,  which  will 
change  so  extensively  the  conditions  of  travel  between 
inner  and  outer  London,  still  remains  unfinished.  These 
enterprises  were  not  the  first  steps  taken  in  intro¬ 
ducing  electric  railway  traction  into  London,  as  the 
Central  London  was  already  in  the  field,  but  the 
Underground  Electric  Railways  Company  of  which  he 
was  the  promoter  and  chairman  until  his  death  has 
been  the  principal  factor.  Mr.  Edgar  Speyer  is  to  be 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Company.  Sir  George  Gibb, 
the  general  manager  of  the  North-Eastern  Rail¬ 
way,  is  to  be  its  deputy  chairman  and  managing 
director,  and  he  also  becomes  chairman  and  managing 
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director  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company , 
of  which  Mr.  Yerkes  also  was  chairman  ;  and  Mr. 
Perks  M.P.  remains  as  deputy  chairman.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  of  these  able  and  well-known  men  will  restore  to 
these  companies  the  financial  and  business  ability  which 
they  temporarily  lost  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Yerkes. 

Many  people  might  say  that  it  would  be  better  to 
improve  the  telephone  service  at  short  distances  here 
than  try  to  speak  with  New  York  from  London.  .  Still 
it  is  of  interest  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  be¬ 
coming  an  accomplished  fact  within  a  year  or  two.  An 
increase  of  distances  here  is  thought  to  be  quite 
feasible  judging  from  certain  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Post  Office.  The  obstacle  to  long-distance 
telephoning  does  not  consist  in  a  cable  being  laid  under 
water  ;  it  is  the  same  for  long  distances  on  land.  In 
the  sheathing  in  which  the  conductor  must  be  enclosed 
a  great  amount  of  electrical  resistance  is  set  up  which 
has  to  be  overcome  by  induction  coils  placed  within  the 
sheathing.  he  difficulty  consists  in  obtaining,  coils 
sufficiently  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
small  to  go  within  the  sheathing  ;  hence  it  is  a  mecha¬ 
nical  not  an  electric  difficulty.  In  the  cables  running 
to  France  and  Ireland  the  introduction  of  these  coils 
has  improved  their  capacity  by  100  per  cent.  Theory 
and  practice  so  far  agree,  but  how  much  further  they 
may  be  made  to  go  together  is  the  question  now  to  be 
tested. 

Pelota,  the  national  ball-game  of  the  Basque,  has 
hitherto  only  been  known  to  travelled  Englishmen.  At 
San  Sebastian,  Barcelona,  Buenos  Aires,  all  over 
Mexico,  and  in  almost  every  Spanish  city  of  South 
America,  it  is  to  be  seen.  Just  as  the  Eton  boy  used  to 
play  fives  against  the  chapel  buttresses  so  the  Basque 
will  play  wherever  he  can  find  a  wall,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  put  up  notices  of  prohibition  on  the  cathedrals.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  the  game  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  England  at  Olympia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly-established  Winter  Club.  Pelota  is  a  game 
which  has  no  English  equivalent.  The  nearest  thing  to 
it  is  rackets.  It  "is  played  on  a  court  some  200  feet  long 
and  38  feet  wide  against  a  concrete  wall  with  a  curved 
hollow  basket  about  three  feet  long  strapped  to  the  arm. 
The  “  pelota”  is  made  of  fine  rubber  core,  and  is  about 
as  big  as  a  base-ball.  Three  men  play  on  each  side,  blue 
against  red.  In  the  exhibition  game  given  at  Olympia 
by  the  six  Basque  champions,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  ball  w'as  driven  from  the  “cerba”,  the  accuracy  and 
agility  of  the  players,  their  whole-hearted  absorption 
and  their  energy,  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  witnessed 
the  game  for  the  first  time. 

Englishmen  cannot  readily  enter  into  the  mental 
kingdom  of  the  “  Pelotari  ”.  "  We  have  no  equivalent 
here.  His  attitude  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
bull-fighter.  For  him  “Pelota”  seems  the  beginning 
and  end  of  existence.  The  “  Pelotari  ”  is  an  artist. 
He  works,  it  is  true,  for  gain,  and  a  fine  player  can 
name  his  own  price,  but  that  with  him  is,  after  all,  a 
detail.  He  lives  for  his  art  and  the  fame  it  will  bring 
him.  He  lives  upon  applause,  and  can  be  worked  up 
to  a  frenzy  by  the  encouragement  of  his  audience. 
Without  it  he  lacks  inspiration.  Nor  will  he  stay  long 
in  uncongenial  surroundings.  He  is  a  wayward,  spoilt, 
passionate  child  whose  outlook  on  life  is  the  “fronton  ”, 
the  wall  against  which  he  plays.  He  will  go  on  literally 
until  he  drops,  for,  in  Spain,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  player  to  be  carried  out  faint  with  exhaustion.  So 
fiercely  does  the  flame  burn  in  him  that  he  seldom  lives 
beyond  five-and-thirty.  Whether  or  not  London  appre¬ 
ciates  this  strange 'product>  the  experiment  of  the 
Winter  Club  can"  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all 
lovers  of  games. 

Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  died  after  a  long  illness  on 
Tuesday,  was  a  gigantic  worker  in  his  own  field  of 
black  and  white  journalism.  Some  of  his  best  work 
and  there  never  could  be  a  doubt  about  his  strength  as  a 
draughtsman — appeared  long  since  in  books  illustrated 
by  himself,  the  Dalziels,  and  Birket  Foster.  Mr.  Weir 
drew  poultry  and  knew  poultry  far  better  than  any 
English  artist.  But  this  was  only  one  branch  of  nature 
in  which  he  practised  with  felicity. 


“AT  GRIPS.” 

“  rY'HE  pace  is  getting  very  hot.”  We  hear  this 
J-  from  all  sides  :  and  we  are  not  surprised.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  present  election  should  be  fought 
with  far  more  determination  and  energy  than  was  the  very 
half-hearted  affair  of  1900.  At  that  time  every  patriotic 
man  knew  that  the  interests  of  the  country  required 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  government.  The 
South  African  crisis  must  be  seen  through  by  the 
Unionists,  that  was  the  view  of  the  non-party  voter 
and  he  acted  on  it.  The  party  leaders  and  managers 
on  either  side  knew  he  would  act  in  this  way 
and  felt  no  stimulus  to  extreme  exertion.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  time 
it  is  all  very  different.  There  is  no  great  inter¬ 
national  crisis  to  overshadow  the  party  fight.  Unionist 
foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  left  the  country  in  such  an  easy  state  of  inter¬ 
national  tranquillity  that  everyone  feels  free  to 
turn  to  domestic  disputes  and  rejoice  in  a  straight 
party  fight.  This  need  not  be  regretted,  for  it  only 
means  plenty  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  campaign.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  electors  became  too 
intelligent  to  take  elections  seriously.  If  everyone 
read  between  the  lines  and  dived  below  the  surface,  the 
representative  system  would  collapse;  for  it  is  only  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  would  care  to  go  on  making  sound  and 
fury  after  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  it  signi¬ 
fied  nothing.  Fortunately,  as  we  do  enjoy  the  infinite 
blessing  of  popular  government,  most  people  take 
it  all  in  the  most  deadly  earnest  and  are  quite  keen 
to  fly  at  one  another’s  throats.  But  election  rage  should 
be  tempered  with  decorum  :  there  is  some  ground  for 
fear  that  decorum,  and  indeed  decency,  may  be  less  in 
evidence  than  could  be  desired.  There  are  signs  of  an 
ugly  temper  about — this  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
feeling  on  the  Liberal  side  that  theirs  is  a  battle  of 
desperation.  Their  ten  years  in  the  cold  has  been  a 
hard  discipline  :  they  have  not  known  the  pleasantnes-s 
of  place  for  so  long  that  one  can  understand  their 
being  somewhat  embittered.  Now  at  last  they  have  a 
chance  and  they  are  not  going  to  lose  it  for  excessive 
delicacy  of  scruple.  They  have  not  been  in  power, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  reminded  them  in  Cornwall,  for 
a  generation  ;  if  they  lose  now',  they  may  well  be  out 
of  power  for  another  generation  ;  and  they  shudder  at 
the  prospect.  We  must  not  expect  any  chivalry,  not 
to  suggest  generosity,  from  Liberals  this  time.  In 
some  ways  this  is  a  fighting  advantage  to  them  :  they 
have  the  stimulus  of  men  fighting  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall.  To  Unionists  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  temptation  to  feel  that  after  all  they  have  had 
a  long  innings.  Why  should  they  trouble  themselves 
to  make  any  great  exertion?  In  any  case  a  Liberal 
Government  cannot  last  long.  Our  turn  is  sure  to 
come  again  very  soon.  This  frame  of  mind  we  believe 
to  be  a  very  real  danger  on  our  side  ;  and  pains  should 
not  be  spared  to  show  Unionist  electors  why  they  are 
not  justified  in  taking  this  easy  view  of  the  situation. 

We  may  thank  the  Government,  especially  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  giving  material  assistance  in  dispelling 
Unionist  complacency.  We  will  not  deny  that  if  no 
member  of  the  Cabinet  had  made  a  speech^  since  the 
Liberals  came  into  office,  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Asquith  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Haldane  at  the  War  Office,  we 
might  ourselves  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  an 
interlude  of  Liberal  Government  might  not  be  a  bad 
thing.  Mr.  Balfour  needed  a  rest  and  fiscal  reform 
w’outd  not  be  seriously  checked  by  a  little  delay.  But 
the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  have  left  no  room  for  this  benevolent. atti¬ 
tude.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
Government  actively  anti-imperial,  a  Government  which 
even  in  a  short  term  of  office  might  and  almost  certainly 
would  seriously  injure  our  relations  with  the  colonies, 
and  in  any  case  will  undoubtedly  leave  on  them  a  very 
bad  impression.  Then  to  lower  the  defensive  force  of 
the  Empire  is  to  be  a  deliberate  part  of  their  plan. 
Mr.  Haldane’s  speech  in  the  City  has  in  no  sense  allayed 
our  anxiety  on  that  head.  The  Liberal  Imperialists, 
who  w'ere  to  give  the  country  a  sense  of  security, 

I  having  swallowed  the  sop  of  high  office  thrown  to  them 
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by  the  anti-imperial  Prime  Minister,  seem  to  have  been 
drugged.  At  any  rate  they  seem  to  be  incapacitated 
for  the  time  being.  They  make  no  running:  it  is  all 
done  by  the  other  side,  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
Mr.  Burns.  And  if  any  of  the  Liberal  Leaguers  does 
raise  his  voice,  he  sings  very  piano  indeed. 

Then  it  is  a  Home  Rule  Government.  The  supposed 
safeguard  against  Home  Rule  provided  by  the  inclusion 
of  Liberal  Imperialists  has  come  to  nothing.  The  Irish 
Nationalists  have  settled  this  question  finally  by  direct¬ 
ing  their  supporters  throughout  the  country  to  vote  for 
Liberals.  They  are  not  the  men  to  give  their  support 
for  nothing.  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  matter,  stating  plainly  that  Irish  Nationalists  in 
England  are  directed  to  vote  for  Liberals  on  no  English 
grounds  of  any  sort,  but  solely  on  the  Irish  ground 
that  they  are  pledged  to  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Birrell,  too,  has  told  Churchmen  what  sort  of 
generosity  they  may  expect  from  him.  All  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Church  which 
provided  the  buildings  and  for  very  many  years  a  large 
part  of  the  upkeep.  The  churches  will  have  no  voice 
in  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  religious  education  in 
school  hours  is  to  be  regulated  on  one  cast-iron  State 
pattern.  His  suggestion  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  for  the  buildings  it  is  to  take  over  from  the 
churches,  buildings  put  up  and  kept  in  structural  repair 
by  the  churches  alone,  is  too  nebulous  to  reassure  us. 
By  a  supreme  act  of  condescension  and  generosity  the 
Government  propose  to  allow  the  churches  to  give 
religrious  instruction  to  their  children  in  the  school 
buildings  out  of  school  hours  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  Birrell,  probably  of  intention,  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  this  bountiful  concession  is  to  apply  to  all 
elementary  schools  or  only  to  those  he  proposes  to  take 
away  from  religious  societies.  We  doubt  if  it  can 
be  extended  to  the  county  (technically  the  provided) 
schools  without  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause. 
No  doubt  that  is  why  Mr.  Birrell  avoided  the  point. 
If  the  Government  try  to  get  an  Education  Bill  through 
on  these  lines  they  will  have  their  work  cut  out.  We 
doubt  their  doing  it  with  any  majority  they  can  even 
expect  to  obtain.  The  Church  of  England,  and  all 
English  Roman  Catholics,  will  repel  the  offer,  which 
strikes  Mr.  Birrell  as  so  generous,  with  contempt. 
Religious  teaching  pushed  out  of  school  hours  and 
given  as  an  extra  would  become  a  farce.  Every  child 
that  attended  it  would  feel  he  was  being  kept  in  when 
he  ought  to  be  at  play.  As  a  solution  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  question  the  suggestion  is  merely  disingenu¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Birrell  knows  it  could  not  work  and  therefore 
is  willing  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  his  opponents. 
On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Clifford  and  his  gang  will  be 
incensed  at  an  apparent  concession  whose  futility  they 
will  not  have  the  intelligence  to  perceive.  Mr.  Birrell 
will  be  faced  with  the  full  force  of  the  Opposition,  pro¬ 
bably  strengthened  with  Irish  Nationalist  votes,  and 
then  he  will  have  to  face  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
doubt  any  serious  effort  being  made  to  persevere  with 
this  scheme.  In  the  meantime  it  will  arouse  Church¬ 
men  to  an  activity  during  this  election  they  would  have 
hardly  shown  without  it.  They  will  fight  the  Liberals 
with  all  the  more  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  Balfour  in  his 
address  has  formally  adopted  the  right  plan  ;  by  which 
religious  teaching  will  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  parents  have  their  children  taught 
in  school  and  in  school  hours  according  to  the  views  of 
the  church  to  which  they  belong.  We  are  glad  Mr. 
Balfour  adopts  this  view  now.  We  wish,  as  we  urged 
at  the  time,  he  had  incorporated  this  plan  in  his  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1902.  It  would  have  greatly  improved  the 
present  position.  In  the  meantime  we  are  pleased  that 
the  Bishops  are  all  supporting  this  mode  of  settlement. 

Even  if  there  were  but  negative  grounds  for  opposing 
the  Liberals,  Conservatives  would  be  left  by  these 
pronouncements  of  the  Government  with  absolutely  no 
choice  but  to  fight  them  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the 
ingenuity  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  contest. 
But  the  constructive  aspect  of  the  Unionist  position  is 
also  well  defined  and,  to  us  at  any  rate,  as  compelling 
as  the  negative.  Mr.  Balfour’s  address  makes  it 
finally  and  authoritatively  plain  that  fiscal  reform  is  to 
be  the  first  piece  of  constructive  work  the  next  Unionist  1 


Government  will  take  in  hand.  The  old  policy  of 
imposing  duties  only  for  revenue  purposes  is  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  ;  tariffs  are  to  be  used  to  induce  foreign  countries 
to  lower  their  tariffs  against  British  goods,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  preference  is  to  be  shown  to  colonial 
imports  over  foreign  imports  in  return  for  a  like  pre¬ 
ference  by  the  colonies  for  British  imports.  This  is  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  party. 
If  on  reading  his  speeches  and  his  address  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Liberals  can  find  evidence  of 
division  in  the  Unionist  party,  they  are  welcome  to  the 
discovery.  There  is  one  division,  it  is  true  ;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  letter  to  Mr.  Elliot  makes  it  clear  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Unionist  party.  He 
attempts  to  belittle  the  danger  of  Home  Rule  and  de¬ 
clines  in  set  terms  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour  in  abandoning 
the  doctrine  that  tariffs  must  be  only  for  revenue  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  idle  any  longer  to  count  the  “  free 
fooders”  as  members  of  the  Unionist  party.  They  may 
still  be  opposed  to  Home  Rule,  but  the  party  does  not 
exist  only  to  oppose  Home  Rule.  It  was  certain  to 
come  to  this  from  the  beginning.  We  give  them  all 
credit  for  obeying  their  convictions  ;  we  regret  that 
their  convictions  are  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
policy  of  the  party  and  that  therefore  they  have  to 
withdraw.  Many  of  them  are  able  and  some  of  them 
are  distinguished  men  :  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
both  able  and  distinguished  men  have  been  honestly 
mistaken. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISTS? 

N  these  days  it  would  be  strange  if  a  Government 
even  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  its 
head  were  altogether  without  an  imperialist  element. 
In  point  of  fact  three  prominent  members  of  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  League  hold  important  offices  in  the  present 
administration.  And  at  first  sight  the  presence  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Haldane  would 
seem  to  provide  the  Cabinet  with  an  element  sufficient 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  dominant  aspirations  of  the 
nation.  But  the  Government  programme  as  disclosed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  administration  in  their  recent  speeches, 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Whether  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  wing  have  already  begun  to  sulk  in  their 
tents,  or  whether  they  have  been  brought  into  line  with 
the  anti-imperialist  majority  of  the  Government,  need 
not  be  decided.  What  concerns  us  is  the  plain  fact  that 
a  month  of  office  has  sufficed  to  exhibit  the  members  of 
the  present  Government  as  collectively  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  opponents  of  imperial  development  this  country 
has  seen  in  office  for  very  many  years  ;  certainly  since 
the  Gladstone  Government  of  1880-1885. 

First,  we  have  Lord  Elgin’s  dispatch  arresting  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  men  who  now  admit 
that  what  they  denounced  in  Opposition  as  slavery 
forced  upon  the  colony  is  a  measure  concerning  which 
the  wishes  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
have  not  yet  been  “  authoritatively  expressed  ”.  That 
is  a  subject  which  we  reserve  for  separate  treatment. 
But  we  do  say  that  this  dispatch  of  Lord  Elgin,  whether 
it  be  an  election  fly-sheet  or  an  injurious  interference 
with  industrial  freedom,  is  in  its  manner  gratuitously 
offensive  alike  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  To  find  such  another  document  penned  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  a  South  African  Governor  we 
must  go  back  to  the  notorious  dispatch  of  Charles 
Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  which  reversed  the 
frontier  policy  of  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  and  thereby 
gave  the  final  impulse  which  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
emigrant  farmers  and  the  dismemberment  of  European 
South  Africa.  And  that  Lord  Elgin  of  all  men  should 
have  put  his  name  to  this  dispatch  shows  to  what  a 
degree  of  impotency  the  imperialists  in  the  Cabinet  have 
been  reduced.  For  if  Lord  Elgin  will  allow  his  memory 
to  carry  him  back  to  the  summer  of  1895  he  will 
remember  that  he,  though  he  owed  his  appointment 
as  Viceroy  of  India  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  saved  from 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  Chitral  policy  reversed 
only  by  the  return  to  power  of  a  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  which  immediately  countermanded  the  orders 
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previously  given  by  the  Rosebery  Cabinet  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  whole  of  that  province. 

While  in  South  Africa  the  Government  desires,  “so 
far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  it  forthwith  ,  to  blight 
the  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  the  industry  upon 
the  prosperity  of  which  the  material  and  administra- 
tive  development  of  the  whole  sub-continent  depends — 
in  India  it  proposes  to  arrest  a  work  of  no  less  vital 
importance  to  the  Empire — the  organisation  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  military  resources  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  great  dependency.  To  say,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  did,  that  the  Government  intends  to  main¬ 
tain  “  the  sacred  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  authority  ”,  is  merely,  an  attempt 
to  confuse  the  issue.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
always  been,  and  must  always  remain,  subordinate  to 
the  Viceroy  as  the  embodiment  of  the  civil  authority. 
What  is  affected  by  the  new  system  is  not  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  civil  and  military  authority,  but  the 
question  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  is,  or  is 
not,  to  be  put  into  a  position  which  will  enable 
him  to  give  effective  advice  on  military  matters  to 
the  Viceroy  ;  whereas  under  the  still  existing  system 
the  Military  Member  of  Council  has  come  to  stand 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy.  In 
other  words  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  enjoy  once 
more  his  proper  position  of  military  adviser  to  .  the 
Viceroy.  As  the  removal  of  the  intermediate  adviser, 
in  the  form  created  by  the  present  military  member¬ 
ship  of  Council,  is  regarded  by  Lord  Kitchener  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  task,  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  system  carries  with  it  his  resignation. 
However  little  the  electors  may  understand  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Lord  Curzon  and  the  India  Office, 
they  know  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  a  great  soldier  and 
a  determined  reformer  ;  and  they  will  scarcely  view  with 
satisfaction  his  premature  removal  from  the  task  upon 
which  he  was  employed  with  almost  universal  approval. 

But  the  anti-imperialist  zeal  of  the  Government  is  not 
bounded  by  these  immediate  and  specific  intentions.  To 
arrest  "the  development  of  a  great  province  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  stultify  and  recall  Lord  Kitchener,  are 
mere  inconsiderable  trifles  to  be  picked  up  pending  its 
victory— or  defeat— at  the  polls.  Its  members  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  that  they  contemplate  other  attacks 
upon  the  imperial  fabric,  the  effects  of  which  if  they 
are  carried  out  will  be  more  general  and  more 
permanent.  All  effort  tor  the  maintenance  of  British 

interests  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  all  sacrifice 
for  the  principle  of  imperial  unity  however  rich  a 
return  it  may  promise  in  the  future  and  especially 
every  device  of  statesmanship  for  organising,  con¬ 
solidating  and  developing  the  power  in  men  and 
revenue  resources  of  the  Empire — these  things  are  to 
them  anathema.  Members  of  the  Government,  such 
as  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Burns,  are  declaring 
the  South  African  war — a  war  waged  to  maintain  the 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  which  had  been 
gravely  impaired,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Empire— to  be  a  “  disaster  ”,  “  calamitous  ”,  and  “  dis¬ 
creditable  ”.  Observe  it  is  not  the  methods  of  the  war 
nor  the  deficiencies  of  the  War  Office  that  irritate  the 
Government  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  war  should 
have  been  made  at  all.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  these  three  Liberal  Im¬ 
perialists,  where  are  they  when  these  things  are  said  ? 
Once  they  openly  differed  on  these  questions  from  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  Radical  associates. 
Now  they  sit  with  them  on  the  same  platforms  and  share 
with  them  the  same  council  table.  Apparently .“  Office 
shows  the  man”,  and  the  bargain  with  the  Nationalists 
and  the  deliberate  pronouncement  that  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  Empire  (fleet  as  well  as  army)  ought 
to  be  reduced,  fit  in  admirably  with  these  other  minis¬ 
terial  symptoms.  An  elector  who  cannot  diagnose  the 
disease  must  be  a  fool  indeed. 


THE  CHINESE  ATTITUDE  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

HERE  seems  to  arise  periodically  in  the  Western 
mind  a  conviction  that  now  at  last  China  is 
going  to  “  progress  ” — that  is,  not  only  to  adopt 
Western  appliances  but  to  purify  her  administrative 


system,  reform  her  judicial  codes  and  generally  re¬ 
organise  herself  along  Western  lines.  It  began  in  the 
early  sixties,  when  China  was  characterised  as  “  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  day  ”,  and  sanguine  youths 
went  out  in  the  expectation  of  finding— if  not  a  pagoda- 
tree  fully  grown,  at  least  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
planting  and  cultivating  each  one  his  own.  The  fact 
that  most  of  them  had  to  “eat  disappointment”  did 
not  prevent  a  revival  of  the  fiction,  a  few  years  later, 
when  Mr.  Burlingame  undertook  to  persuade  Western 
Powers  that  the  one  thing  needful  was  to  treat  China 
on  a  footing  of  equality — forgetting,  as  was  remarked 
at  the  time  in  the  “  North  China  Herald  ”,  that  she 
“was  not  on  that  footing  as  regarded  civilisation, 
enlightenment  or  honesty  of  purpose”;  and  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  had  to  assure  one  who  came 
expecting  to  build  lines  of  telegraph  that  “  of  the  desire 
for  progress  which  the  Chinese  Mission  then  in  Europe 
had  assured  people  at  home  was  so  ardent  and  general 
with  the  rulers  of  China,  there  was  no  evidence  at 
Peking  ”.  It  was  about  this  time  (1868)  that  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  expressed  a  purpose  of  framing  an  international 
code,  and  our  Board  of  Trade  wrote  complacently 
about  the  widespread  benefits  that  were  going  to  ensue. 
An  improvement  of  the  currency  also  was  noted  as 
desirable,  and  Chang  Chi-tung  did  actually  set  up,  some 
twenty  years  later,  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  dollars, 
when  he  was  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwang.  His  example 
was  imitated  in  other  provinces,  but  the  result  has  beer 
chiefly  to  make  confusion  worse,  and  a  solution  car 
hardly  have  been  brought  nearer  by  the  enormous 
output  of  ten-cash  pieces  in  which  provincial  govern! 
ments  have  discovered  a  temporary  source  of  wealth. 
Foreign  observers  predict,  on  the  contrary,  a  plethora 
and  a  slump  of  coins  which  are  worth  intrinsically 
about  five  ;  depreciation  is  stated,  indeed,  to  have  be| 
come  already  so  manifest  in  Hupeh  that  Chang  Chi-tungj 
— always  to  the  fore — has  ordered  his  mint  to  reduce  its 
output  from  10,000,000  to  5,000,000  coins  a  day  !  The 
Tientsin  massacre  of  1870,  the  murder  of  Margarjj 
in  1875,  the  French  war  about  Tongking  in  1885,  each 
excited  mild  expectations  of  change  ;  but  certainty  wa: 
again  felt  that  there  would  be  a  great  forward  move¬ 
ment  after  the  war  with  Japan  in  1895,  and  th< 
Emperor  did  issue  a  series  of  edicts  designed  to  have  far 
reaching  effect  ;  in  the  forefront  of  which  Kang  Yu-we 
had,  to  his  credit  be  it  remembered,  persuaded  him  to  pu 
judicial  reform.  But  the  reactionaries  with  the  Empres; 
Dowager  at  their  head  beheaded  the  leading  Reformers 
exiled  others,  and  re-established  things  as  before 
There  followed  the  Boxer  rising,  when  Europe  wa: 
going  really  to  insist  and  drew  up  a  wonderful  protoco 
of  which  the  indemnities  chiefly  endure.  But  every 
thing  was  going  to  be  put  right  in  the  Mackay  treaty  o 
1902  ;  yet  judicial  reform,  and  mining  regulations,  am 
inland  taxation  and  such  details  seem  much  where  the; 
were. 

If  callow  students  who  resent  their  country  beinj 
treated  differently  from  Japan  would  reflect  on  thes 
things,  and  draw  comparisons,  they  might  surely  com 
to  perceive  that  China  is  treated  differently  becaus 
she  is  different  in  well  nigh  every  respect.  Afte 
one  or  two  outbreaks  of  angry  objection,  Japanes 
statesmen  recognised  foreign  intercourse  as  inevit 
able,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  themselves  to  i 
albeit  they  had  themselves  developed  an  art  and 
social  organisation  of  which  they  might  well  be  proud 
Recognising  that  here  were  people  from  whom  the 
had  much  to  learn,  and  whose  methods  they  must  i 
some  measure  assimilate  if  they  would  command  th 
respect  to  which  their  patriotism  impelled  them  t 
aspire,  they  went  abroad  to  learn  and  engage 
foreigners  to  come  in  and  teach  ;  and  they  have  the. 
reward.  The  great  aim  of  China,  on  the  contrary,  ha 
been  to  keep  foreigners  at  a  distance.  It  was  writte 
of  her  in  1869  that  she  “claimed  the  consideration  du 
to  a  powerful  and  enlightened  state,  but  showed  neithc 
power  nor  enlightenment  ”  ;  that,  “  though  ready  t 
claim  the  privileges,  she  was  far  from  ready  to  mak 
the  concessions  inseparable  from  the  position  si 
covets  ”.  And  what  was  true  of  her  then  is  approx 
mately  true  of  her  now.  If  there  was  one  respe 
in  which  the  Chinese  were  held  immeasurably  superii 
to  the  Japanese,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  intercours 
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t  was  in  commerce.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Brenan  remarked 
ately  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  “  a  great  portion  of 
he  merchandise  now  supplied  by  Japan  to  China  is 
vhat  China,  with  equal  chances,  might  equally  well 
upply  for  herself  and  even  more  cheaply  ;  but  China 
howed  as  great  ingenuity  in  stifling  industrial  deve- 
opment  as  Japan  had  shown  in  fostering  it  ”.  The 
ry  of  China  for  the  Chinese  (to  quote  from  the  speech 
if  the  President,  at  the  recent  China  Association 
(inner)  “must  command  respect  and  sympathy  in  so  far 
s  it  implies  a  will  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
levelop  the  resources  and  improve  the  administration 
>f  the  Empire  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  we  find  it 
neans  China  for  the  mandarins  for  the  laity  will 
dventure  no  money  in  enterprises  which  the  mandarins 
re  to  control  One  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of 
ngry  humiliation  with  which  Young  China  sees 
ts  Government  denied  the  equal  treatment  granted 
o  Japan.  One  can  understand  the  resentment  of 
ieniors  who  were  taught  to  believe  their  country 
intitled  to  respect  in  virtue  of  its  entity  as  the 
:entral  land,  of  the  divine  commission  of  its  ruler, 
md  of  the  antiquity  and  superiority  of  its  civilisation. 
Jut  one  stands  amazed  at  the  fatuity  which  mistakes 
elf-assertion  for  desert,  and  at  the  failure  to  imitate 
apan  in  taking  steps  to  earn  the  respect  which  Japan 
s  there  to  prove  will  be  paid  when  it  is  due. 

Take  the  recent  riots  at  Shanghai  originating  osten¬ 
sibly  in  a  fracas  between  the  Municipal  Police  and 
he  Chinese  satellites  of  that  Mixed  Court  which  was 
nstituted,  some  forty  years  ago,  to  deal  with  the  large 
nd  steadily-growing  Chinese  population,  who  prefer  to 
ive  within  the  Foreign  Settlement  instead  of  under 
Native  administration  in  the  adjacent  city  and  suburbs, 
.'he  simple  fact  is  that  the  Mixed  Court,  like  every 
ither  Chinese  institution,  needs  reform — in  respect 
[if  procedure,  prison  and  personnel — a  need  which 
Till  be  found  expressed  in  the  “  North-China  Herald  ” 
even-and-thirty  years  ago  and  periodically  ever  since, 
.fix  months  ago,  the  Municipal  Council  became  urgent, 
nd  propounded  certain  regulations  (which  the  Foreign 
,'onsuls  approved  and  commended  to  the  Taotai)  pro- 
iding  for  supervision  by  the  municipal  police,  to 
recent  culprits  getting  off  their  sentences  by  bribing 
he  Runners  or  being  detained  for  purposes  of  extortion, 
nd  that  “  female  prisoners  should  be  detained  in  the 
new]  female  ward  [of  the  municipal  gaol]  .  .  .  and, 
hould  the  magistrate  refuse  to  hear  their  case,  be 
eturned  to  it  as  if  on  remand  ”.  But  the  Chinese 
ifficials  care  more,  apparently,  to  extend  their  authority 
n  the  Foreign  Settlement  than  to  have  prisoners  treated 
mmanely  and,  when  the  British  Assessor  ordered 
ertain  women  accused  of  kidnapping  to  be  removed, 
|ti  pursuance  of  the  above  rule,  to  the  municipal  gaol, 
he  assistant  Chinese  magistrate  ordered  his  Runners 
o  take  them  to  the  Chinese  prison.  There  ensued 

fracas  which  ended  in  the  municipal  police  accom- 
ilishing  their  object  ;  and  there  followed,  nearly  a 
reek  later,  riots  which  necessitated  calling  out  the 
/olunteers  and  the  landing  of  strong  detachments 
rom  the  men-of-war  which  chanced  opportunely  to  be 
iresent.  Now,  seeing  that  hardly  any  one  ranks  lower 
a  popular  esteem  than  a  Yamen  Runner,  and  that 
.gainst  hardly  any  class  of  criminal  does  popular 
eeling  run  higher  than  against  kidnappers,  the  idea 
if  popular  sympathy  with  either  may  be  dismissed. 
Jut  anti-foreign  demonstrations  can  be  got  up  when 
he  officials  are  known  to  be  sympathetic,  and  such 
m  utterance  as  that  in  which  the  Taotai  praised 
he  magistrate’s  bravery  in  maintaining  his  country’s 
overeign  rights  was  sufficient  to  give  the  cue.  The 
mtive  guilds  seem,  indeed,  to  have  expressed  a  frank 
>elief  that  the  riots  were  due  to  his  encouragement  ; 
md  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  if  Chinese  officials  of 
lis  rank  show  so  little  discretion,  younger  men  should 
ro  on  to  excite  the  populace  to  violent  demonstrations. 
And  there  are  always,  in  a  great  Chinese  city,  thousands 
/horn  the  chance  of  plunder  will  carry  farther  than  the 
'riginal  agitators  probably  designed. 

When  China  shall  have  reformed  her  judicial  system, 
ier  gaol-wardens  and  her  prisons  there  will  be  no  need 
or  violent  demonstrations  in  the  Courts  or  in  the  streets 
o  obtain  for  her  executive  the  respect  which  she  will 
lave  earned.  The  misfortune  is  that  her  rulers  have 


always  tried  to  assert  themselves  by  resistance  rather 
than  by  reform,  by  improving  the  army  rather  than  the 
administration,  by  keeping  foreigners  at  arm’s  length 
rather  than  by  engaging  their  help.  The  wave  of 
Chauvinism  which  is  now  passing  over  the  country  is 
due  probably  to  various  causes,  among  which  the  defeat 
of  a  European  by  an  Asiatic  Power,  the  guarantee  of 
integrity  (which  is  apt  to  be  translated  as  immunity)  by 
the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  and  jealousy  of  the  superior 
consideration  shown  to  Japan  are  probably  chief.  But 
deep  down  also  is  the  traditional  vanity  of  the  literate, 
fostered  during  centuries  of  isolation,  which  resents 
foreign  intrusion  and  resents  a  superiority  which  Japan 
was  wise  enough  to  admit  and  to  obviate  bv  study  and 
assimilation.  The  military  colleges  which  are  being 
sedulously  fostered  may  or  may  not  turn  out  officers 
capable  of  leading  in  successful  warfare  the  troops 
which  are  being  so  assiduously  organised.  But — neces¬ 
sary  though  the  consciousness  of  strength  may  be  to  a 
nation’s  self-respect — the  misguided  youths  who  mis¬ 
take  self-assertion  for  patriotism  would  do  well  to 
reflect  that  Japan  earned  the  abolition  of  extra-terri¬ 
toriality,  by  judicial  and  other  reforms,  years  before  she 
surprised  the  world  by  her  military  and  naval  prowess 
at  Port  Arthur,  Moukden  and  Tsushima.  We  doubt 
very  much,  indeed,  whether  Chinese  magistrates  desire 
the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  at  all.  They  desire 
neither  the  trouble  nor  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
foreign  criminals  or  disputes.  But  it  makes  a  good  cry 
for  the  turbulent  youths  who  have  proved  so  unruly  that 
the  Japanese  authorities  have  had  to  take  exceptional 
measures  with  them  even  in  Tokio  ;  and  to  turn  such 
men  loose  in  a  Chinese  crowd  is  to  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles  indeed.  Besides,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Chinese  educated  abroad  are  always  the  most  anti- 
foreign  ;  and  the  Assistant  Magistrate  whose  action  at 
the  Mixed  Court  began  the  recent  trouble  was,  for 
three  years,  a  student  at  King’s  College,  London  ! 


THE  ALIENS  ACT  AT  WORK. 

WELLERS  in  districts  of  London  such  as  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  have 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
because  it  brings  into  operation  the  Aliens  Act.  They 
at  least  will  watch  its  working  closely,  and  to  them 
one  of  the  events  of  the  week  has  been  the  arrival  of  the 
first  batches  of  immigrants  and  the  rejection  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  diseased  and  impecunious 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  landed  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  this  class  of  aliens  already  here.  At 
Grimsby  too  the  same  weeding  process  has  gone  on  so 
that  there  has  been  ocular  demonstration  to  all  that 
whatever  else  might  be  said  against  the  Act,  the  prophecy 
of  its  opponents  that  it  would  prove  futile  has  already 
been  falsified.  The  knowledge  that  the  Act  is  proving 
effective  in  those  quarters  where  it  is  of  special 
importance  will  be  useful  to  the  candidates  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  support  the  Government  which  persisted 
against  factitious  opposition  in  passing  this  useful 
Act.  If  as  an  election  cry  it  is  not  quite  a  match  for 
Chinese  labour  it  has  the  merit  of  being  founded  on 
facts  and  not  fictions  ;  though  in  an  election  that  is  a 
doubtful  advantage. 

As  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  days 
there  is  little  actual  experience  to  refer  to,  but  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  rules  and  orders  and  the  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Home  Office  shows  that  a  large  discretion 
has  been  given  to  the  administrators  of  the  Act,  and 
that  they  have  already  used  it  wisely  in  respect  of  some 
matters  of  difficulty  which  were  raised  in  Parliament. 
There  is  for  instance  the  ingenious  discovery  made 
much  of  in  some  papers  that  the  tourist  business  of  the 
shipping  companies  would  be  so  disarranged  that  they 
were  about  to  cease  issuing  cheap  tickets  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  health  resorts  of  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France.  They  could  not  continue  their  present  system 
on  account  of  the  hindrances  and  expense  which  would 
be  imposed  on  them  by  their  vessels  having  to  be 
examined  for  the  undesirable  alien  if  their  cheap  book¬ 
ings  continued.  Nor  would  such  tourists  as  seek  the 
Netherlands  or  Belgium  for  summer  relaxation  or  to 
cultivate  their  French  care  to  expose  themselves  to 
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the  annoyance  of  being'  taken  for  prima-facie  aliens. 
But  the  discoverers  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things, 
who  drew  a  moving  picture  of  the  consternation  of  the 
English  South-coast  towns  as  well  as  of  the  Belgian 
and  Dutch  resorts,  overlooked  two  facts.  One  is  that 
the  Home  Secretary  has  power  to  exempt  any  immi¬ 
grant  ships  in  regard  to  inspection  and  leave  to  land, 
so  that  all  alien  passengers  who  are  actually  booked  as 
second-class  passengers  would  be  relieved  from  inspec¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  class  of  tourist  passengers  we  are 
speaking  of,  the  fellow-voyagers  of  these  aliens,  would 
not  be  exposed  to  inconvenience.  The  other  fact  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  actually  applied  this  order  to 
all  the  cross-Channel  companies,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Belgian  Government’s  line  all  have  entered  into 
the  required  bond  assuring  that  they  will  not  land 
undesirable  immigrants.  This  is  worth  noticing.  It 
has  been  objected  to  the  Act  that  it  would  not  keep  out 
the  well-to-do  male  and  female  alien  rascality  who  are 
the  pests  of  London  and  other  cities.  But  this  privilege 
to  the  shipping  companies  secures  their  aid  on  a  point 
where  it  must  be  admitted  the  Act  was  helpless.  The 
bond  is  taken  under  a  heavy  penalty,  and  if  any  com¬ 
pany  is  actually  shown  to  have  landed  any  immigrant 
of  this  class  even  inadvertently  it  appears  that  the 
penalty  would  be  recoverable  and  the  privilege  might 
be  withdrawn.  Parliament  probably  legislated  better 
than  it  knew  when  it  conferred  the  general  power  on 
the  Home  Secretary. 

A  propos  of  this  uncalculated  help  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  vicious  and  criminal  alien  we  may  mention 
that  on  the  second  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Act  into 
operation  two  cases,  one  in  London,  the  other  at 
Newcastle,  show  how  beneficially  the  Act  will  work 
in  this  respect.  After  conviction  of  an  alien  for  any 
offence  the  Court  may  certify  to  the  Home  Secretary 
of  this  fact  and  recommend  that  an  expulsion  order 
should  be  made.  In  the  London  case  the  magistrate 
postponed  sentence  until  he  had  considered  the  Act. 

In  the  Newcastle  case  the  Bench  sentenced  the  prisoner, 
a  German  Jew  from  Leipzic  who  had  been  seven  years 
in  England  and  had  several  previous  convictions  against 
him,  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  undertook  to 
certify  and  recommend  to  the  Home  Office  that  at  the 
end  of  his  term  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
There  must  be  a  difficulty  in  such  cases  as  these,  where 
the  alien  has  been  long  in  England,  of  throwing  the 
responsibility  on  the  shipper  who  brought  him  over  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  which  explains  what 
the  procedure  for  re-transferring  the  alien  would  be. 
Also  there  is  the  larger  question,  where  aliens  are 
rejected  as  destitute  or  diseased  so  as  probably  to 
become  a  burden,  and  the  shippers  are  bound  to  take 
them  back.  As  in  Germany  they  may  be  refused  re¬ 
admission  unless  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  means. 
There  is  no  statement  in  the  rules  and  order  or  memo¬ 
randum  of  what  the  Home  Secretary  proposes  to  do  in 
such  cases  as  these.  They  suggest  difficulties  which 
may  cause  some  trouble.  They  are  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  the  artificial  difficulty  which 
the  officials  at  Southampton  raised  over  the  landing  of 
a  crew  of  shipwrecked  American  sailors  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  “destitute  aliens”.  This  is  sheer 
absurdity  and  farce,  but  no  doubt  an  order  of  the  Home 
Secretary  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  similar  foolish 
proceeding  of  the  kind  in  future. 

The  chief  points  to  which  the  Home  Secretary’s 
orders  relate  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and 
completing  the  Act  are  as  follows.  Thirteen  ports 
are  to  be  named  “Immigration  Ports”,  and  at  present 
they  are  Cardiff,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Grangemouth, 
Grimsby,  Harwich,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  London 
(including  Queenborough),  Newhaven,  Southampton, 
and  the  Tyne  ports  (comprising  Newcastle,  North 
Shields,  and  South  Shields).  All  immigrant  ships 
into  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  to  come  to  one 
of  these  ports  ;  and  an  immigrant  ship  is  one  which 
brings  more  than  twelve  alien  steerage  passengers  to 
this  country.  All  passengers  are  to  be  reckoned 
steerage  who  in  a  vessel  of  more  classes  of  accom¬ 
modation  than  one  are  not  entitled  to  use  the  first-class 
accommodation.  Where  there  is  only  one  class  of 
accommodation  on  board  all  the  alien  passengers 
will  be  steerage  passengers.  These  steerage  pas¬ 


sengers  of  the  immigrant  ships  on  arriving  at  the 
immigrant  ports  are  all  liable  to  be  inspected  foil 
the  purpose  of  discovering  those  who  are  un-! 
desirable  immigrants  either  from  want  of  means,  as 
being  a  lunatic  or  idiot,  having  a  disease  or  infirmity 
which  might  render  him  incapable  of  earning  hisj 
living  (and  chiefly  amongst  Russian  immigrants  one 
very  frequent  infirmity  is  trachoma,  a  form  of  ophthalmiai 
due  to  foul  sanitary  conditions),  as  having  committed 
an  extradition  crime,  or  having  had  made  against  him 
an  order  of  expulsion  as  before  mentioned.  At  anyi 
other  ports  than  immigration  ports  the  master  o! 
the  ship  on  arrival  has  to  make  a  return  under' 
heavy  penalty  of  all  alien  passengers  ;  but  there  is 
no  inspection.  It  is  only  at  the  immigration  ports 
that  immigration  officers  and  medical  inspectors 
are  appointed  for  the  examination,  and  an  Immi¬ 
gration  Board  established  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  those  officers.  Aliens 
are  not  to  be  landed  until  after  inspection  unless 
arrangements  are  approved  for  conditional  landing  anc 
this  has  already  been  done  for  certain  places.  In  ths 
case  of  transmigrants,  those  who  have  through  tickets 
say  to  America,  may  be  conditionally  landed.  If  the> 
are  landed  at  Grimsby  for  example  and  are  to  proceec 
to  Liverpool  they  are  handed  over  under  strict  con 
ditions  to  the  officers  of  the  line  by  which  they  are  t( 
be  taken  to  America.  As  regards  lack  of  means,  whicl 
make  an  undesirable  alien,  if  he  is  otherwise  eligibL 
and  possesses  five  pounds,  with  an  additional  tw< 
pounds  for  each  dependent,  he  will  be  allowed  to  land 
If  he  has  not  these  means  the  question  then  become 
is  he  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  means  of  decentl; 
supporting  himself  and  family,  if  he  is  allowed  t< 
land  ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case  would  hav 
to  be  inquired  into.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  thos 
who  have  not  the  means  nor  the  proof  of  fair  prospect 
of  obtaining  means  but  who,  the  Act  says,  shall  b 
allowed  to  land  if  they  are  seeking  admission  solely  t< 
avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political 
grounds  or  for  an  offence  of  a  political  character  o 
to  avoid  persecution  on  account  of  religious  beliel 
Until  returns  are  made  it  will  not  be  possible  to  estimat 
how  these  vague  exemptions  will  affect  the  influx  c 
immigrants.  The  orders  of  the  Home  Secretary  neithe 
do  nor  can  make  this  matter  more  definite  than  it  wa 
left  by  Parliament. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  New  Year  opened  on  Tuesday  quietly  but  o 
the  whole  satisfactorily.  Money  is  more  pier 
tiful  in  London,  but  scarcer  in  New  York,  whei 
sensational  rates  still  rule  for  daily  loans.  Brokers  sa 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  steady  investmer 
during  the  week.  The  collapse  of  the  Moscow  revoli 
tion  and  the  evident  determination  of  the  Russia 
Government  to  put  down  disorder  has  had  a  soothin 
effect  on  foreign  bourses,  and  though  it  is  too  soo 
to  say  that  the  trouble  is  over,  it  looks  as  if  the  ne- 
constitution  would  get  a  trial.  The  pacification  c 
Russia  would  of  course  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
all-round  rise  in  prices. 

Prices  in  the  American  railway  market  continue  t 
move  up  and  down  with  narrow  limits.  It  has  bee 
suggested  that  the  Standard  Oil  and  Morgan  interesi 
are  lending  money  at  these  usurious  rates,  and  th; 
when  money  becomes  cheap  in  New  York  the  mark' 
will  collapse.  This  is  however  too  paradoxical  to  I 
true,  though  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  big  grouf 
will  sell  their  holdings  to  the  public  as  soon  as  tl 
latter  are  enabled  to  speculate  with  cheaper  mone 
The  cheapest  stock  in  this  market  is  in  our  judgmei 
Chesapeakes  at  58  or  59.  The  stock  is  earning  ovi 
4  per  cent,  and  has  already  paid  2,  and,  as  the  line  ar 
rolling-stock  are  in  first-rate  condition,  it  is  almo 
certain  that  a  3  per  cent,  dividend  will  be  declared 
the  early  fall,  preparatory  to  putting  the  stock  on 
4  per  cent,  basis.  On  a  conservative  estimate  ther 
fore  Chesapeakes  are  worth  70  to-day.  Union  Pacifi 
seem  to  be  taking  a  rest  after  their  sensational  rise 
20  points,  and  hover  round  about  153,  though  intri 
sically  they  are  worth  200.  Steel  Commons  ha1 
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:ouched  45,  and  reacted,  which  is  a  healthy  sign.  As 
VIr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  credited  with  prophesying  that 
hey  would  reach  par  by  April  1906  it  is  probable  that 
■>y  that  date  they  will  be  at  50.  Baltimores  are  very 
steady  and  our  opinion  remains  unchanged  that  these 
shares  will  at  an  early  date  be  taken  in  hand  and  will 
jo  much  higher,  as  they  are  already  paying  5  per 
:ent. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  people  are  actually 
aking  to  buying  South  African  mines.  The  elec- 
ioneering  dodge  of  the  Radical  Government  about 
Chinese  labour  seems  to  have  failed  to  frighten  the 
narket,  and  houses  that  have  hitherto  been  “bears” 
lave  turned  “bulls”.  The  prices  of  the  good  mines, 
ike  Ferreiras,  Crowns,  and  Angelos,  rose  on  Thursday 
ifternoon  in  quite  an  encouraging  manner.  The 
/ereeniging  Estates  Company,  which  is  managed  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Marks,  deserves  attention,  not  only 
oecause  it  is  not  a  gold  mine,  but  because  its  financial 
position  seems  very  sound.  The  capital  is  ,£730,000, 
md  the  debenture  issue  only  ,£20,000,  there  having 
peen  redeemed  ,£10,000  during  the  past  year.  The 
:ompany  owns  129,092  acres  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Grange  River  Colonies,  and  it  extracted  during 
he  year  280,968  tons  of  coal,  making  a  net 
profit  of  £22,450.  It  has  been  an  exceptionally  bad 
/ear  for  Vereenigings,  as  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Central  Mines,  and  the  directors  have  written  off  their 
;laims  against  the  Government  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Altogether,  the  amount  written  off  comes  to  £72,095, 

'  eaving  the  balance  standing  at  the  credit  of  profit  and 
oss  account  at  .£64,026.  This  is  sound  and  prudent 
finance.  But  besides  their  coal  deposits,  the  company 
nakes  bricks  and  tiles,  breeds  horses,  has  planted 
3,000,000  odd  trees,  and  is  considering  the  question  of 
iheep-farming.  The  one  thing  needful  in  our  new 
polonies  is  to  start  alternative  industries,  and  not  to  be 
iependent  on  gold  alone.  As  a  coal  and  commercial 
:ompany,  if  well  managed,  Vereenigings  ought  some 
lay  to  earn  good  dividends,  and  as  an  investment  for 
1  or  10  per  cent,  the  shares  look  worth  buying. 

In  the  copper  market  prices  continue  to  rise,  rage 
Mr.  Lawson  never  so  furiously.  Anacondas  have 
ouched  14  and  fallen  to  13.  Spasskys  rose  £1  in  two 
lays,  from  6|  to  7§,  and  their  supporters  talk  them  to 
1  price  we  dare  not  mention.  If  the  situation  in  Russia 
:ontinues  to  mend  (the  mine  is  in  Siberia),  Spasskys 
night  have  a  big  rise.  A  good  gamble  in  this  market 
s  Lloyd’s  copper,  the  shares  of  which  stand  at  7 s. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  acquisition  of 
mother  property,  and  if  the  deal  goes  through  the 
;hares  will  rise,  it  is  said,  £1  or  ^1  ioj.  At  any  rate 
|  here  cannot  be  much  risk  in  the  venture  as  the  shares 
pannot  go  much  lower  than  they  are  now. 

The  Argentine  market  still  continues  good.  Opinions 
(liffer  as  to  whether  Cedulas  are  worth  30  or  40.  Specu- 
,ation  continues  in  Entre  Rios  Ordinary,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  are  slowly  making  their  way  up  to 
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’INSURANCE  COMMISSIONS  AND  REBATES. 

have  frequently  referred  to  the  practice  adopted 
I.,  by  many  insurance  companies  of  giving  com¬ 
mission  to  private  policy-holders  on  their  own  cases. 
I  he  subject  is  being  dealt  with  sensibly  and  at  con- 
•  iderable  length  in  the  “  Post  Magazine”,  which  is  the 
insurance  paper  with  the  largest  circulation.  The 
natter  is  there  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  but  it  also  concerns  the 
.eneral  body  of  policy-holders,  whose  interests  in  this 
ase  are  identical  with  those  of  the  insurance  agents. 

\  £0  a  continually  increasing  extent  it  is  possible  for  an 
ndividual,  who  has  no  intention  of  introducing  any- 
jhing  but  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  commission  from 
ome  insurance  companies.  This  means  that  for  all 
tactical  purposes  life  assurance  is  sold  to  one  policy- 
holder  at  a  lower  price  than  to  others,  a  practice  which 
3  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  idea  of  fairness 
md  mutuality  upon  which  insurance,  especially  life 
Assurance,  is  based.  There  is  a  further  consequence 
jvhich  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
>olicy-holders.  Since  the  companies  have  to  rely 


for  the  bulk  of  their  business  upon  agents  whose 
sole  or  principal  work  is  to  obtain  proposals,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  pay  the  agents  a  higher  rate 
of  commission  in  order  that  they  in  turn  may 
allow  rebates  to  private  policy-holders.  We  saw  the 
consequences  of  this  rebate  system  in  the  American  Life 
offices  who  sometimes  gave  commission  amounting  to 
the  whole  of  the  first  year’s  premium.  They  also  had 
a  practice  of  paying  an  agent  a  higher  rate  of  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  the  business  done  if  the  volume  of  new 
assurance  exceeded  a  specified  amount.  In  order  to 
pass  this  amount  it  frequently  paid  an  agent  to  introduce 
policy-holders  and  pay  the  whole  of  the  first  year’s 
premium  for  them.  At  no  cost  to  the  policy-holder  he 
was  insured  for  a  year,  and  when  the  second  premium 
became  due  he  declined  to  pay  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  insurance  company  lost  heavily  by  the  transaction. 
Apart  from  cases  of  this  kind  the  system  of  rebate 
became  so  ruinously  expensive  that  even  the  American 
offices  had  to  cry  a  halt  and  take  very  stringent 
measures  for  stopping  the  abuse. 

British  companies  are  threatened  with  the  same  evil. 
If  they  give  rebates  to  private  policy-holders  they 
must  either  pay  increased  commission  to  the  agents,  or 
it  will  cease  to  be  worth  while  for  men  to  make  it 
their  special  business  to  obtain  insurance  proposals. 
To  those  who  know  the  facts  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
for  a  policy-holder  to  assure  with  a  company  which 
gives  him  rebate  is  unwise.  The  best  companies 
abstain  from  the  practice,  and  a  policy-holder  obtains 
far  better  value  for  money  by  paying  the  full  premium 
to  a  good  company  than  he  does  by  paying  a  reduced 
premium  to  an  inferior  company.  This  remark  applies 
principally  to  life  offices,  but  the  rebate  evil  is  also 
rampant  among  fire  insurance  companies,  and  on  many 
classes  of  risks  the  policy-holder  undoubtedly  gains  by 
getting  himself  appointed  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  commission  on  his  own  policy.  Fire 
offices  of  course  work  on  a  lower  plane  than  life  assu¬ 
rance  companies,  since  the  Fire  Offices  Committee  has 
abolished  mutual  fire  insurance  and  the  business  now  is 
avowedly  nothing  but  a  source  of  income  for  share¬ 
holders. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  co-operation 
between  agents  and  brokers  and  to  obtain  an  act  of 
parliament  authorising  registration,  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  commission  to  any  but  registered  agents 
and  brokers,  and  providing  that  an  annual  fee 
should  be  paid  for  registration.  The  “  Post  Maga¬ 
zine  ”  says :  “  It  has  been  computed  that  probably 

one  half  of  the  commissions  paid  by  companies  are  not 
really  earned.  This  means  to  the  British  companies, 
in  fire  business  alone,  more  than  one  million  sterling 
per  annum.”  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and  it  shows  the 
huge  proportions  to  which  the  practice  has  grown. 
If  the  efforts  of  agents  and  brokers  are  properly  made 
and  adequately  supported,  they  should  result  in  the 
complete  suppression  of  rebating.  The  good  com¬ 
panies  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
supporting  their  agents  in  this  matter,  since  the  com¬ 
panies  recognise  quite  clearly  that  the  payment  of 
rebates  is.  an  unnecessary  expense  brought  about  by 
competition.  So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned  they 
too  should  welcome  the  change,  since  it  would  tend  to 
economy  of  management  and  the  fairer  treatment  of 
policy-holders. 


STARTING  AFRESH. 

'T'HE  idea  of  starting  afresh  never  loses  its  fascina- 
tion  and  though  we  never  do  really  start  afresh, 
as  we  well  know,  we  are  always  pretending  we  do 
both  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  New 
years  are  a  notable  example  of  man’s  power  of  pre¬ 
tence,  and  faculty  of  creating  illusions,  whereby  he 
shows  himself  the  child  that  he  really  is  until  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  A  child  personifies  everything  and 
so  does  man  and  it  is  personification  carried  to  an 
extreme  when  he  can  picture  such  an  abstraction  as  a 
new  year.  At  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  he  imagines 
the  death  of  a  person  he  calls  the  old  year,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  birth  of  a  new  personality  whom  he 
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calls  the  new.  He  identifies  himself  at  once  with  the 
dead  and  the  living  ;  the  old  year  is  himself :  the  new 
year  is  himself.  Whatever  has  displeased  him  in  his 
character  or  circumstances  so  far  he  will  profess  is  past 
and  done  with.  All  that  died  with  the  old  year. 
Whatever  he  wishes  to  be,  or  whatever  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  he  desires  for  himself,  these  he  makes 
believe  are  far  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  magic  resurrection  of  the  new  year  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  old  than  if  the  imagined  metamor¬ 
phosis  had  not  been  worked.  And  he  persists  in  doing 
this  after  he  has  long  recognised  the  process  to  be  the 
illusion  it  in  fact  is.  In  time  it  often  happens  that  some 
men  learn  to  regard  very  carelessly  and  indifferently 
anniversaries  of  all  kinds,  new  years  or  birthdays,  and 
to  attach  no  significance  to  them.  We  have  to  confess 
they  are  logical  ;  but  they  are  logical  at  the  expense  of 
a  vitality  of  sentiment  and  emotion  which  is  far  more 
valuable  than  logic,  and  reason,  and  hard-headedness 
for  the  better  and  happier  management  of  life.  A  man 
has  gained  nothing,  and  has  lost  a  good  deal,  when  he 
has  become  so  matter  of  fact  that  he  says  to  himself  it 
is  all  nonsense  pretending  that  I  am  going  to  make  a 
fresh  start  :  I  am  not  and  I  cannot,  neither  in  the 
nature  of  things  nor  in  my  own  nature.  He  may  come 
to  this  but  he  is  to  be  pitied.  He  is  deprived  of  a 
source  of  refreshment  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  despise. 

A  man’s  temperament  may  be  against  him  and  he 
may  not  be  able  to  take  this  refreshment  ;  or 
circumstances  may  have  reduced  him  to  the  lowest 
prosaic  level  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  gain 
in  deliberately  starving  to  atrophy  our  mythopoeic 
faculty  on  the  ground  of  common  sense.  It  is  not 
being  practical  to  neglect  any  contrivance  for  making 
things  go  easier  ;  and  a  contrivance  of  commonplace 
utility  may  help  us  by  ministering  to  the  natural  craving 
for  starting  afresh  when  monotony  has  gone  on  too 
long.  A  milestone  on  a  long  road  does  not  merely 
measure  miles  j  it  indicates  a  new  point  of  departure 
not  only  in  space  but  in  our  feelings.  Every  one  is  a 
sort  of  fresh  starting-point  when  we  feel  again  more  or 
less  keenly  the  energy  we  began  with  ;  and  this  is  a 
moral  impulse  which  would  be  absent  if  the  road  was 
unmarked.  It  acts  like  a  pacemaker  whose  function  is 
to  prevent  the  lethargy  which  comes  from  monotony 
settling  on  our  minds. 

The  moral  effect  may  be  compared  with  the  physical 
effect  when  a  boxer  or  a  runner  gets  his  second 
wind  and  can  begin  again,  though  he  thought  he  had 
already  reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  Lawyers  have 
set  at  defiance  this  law  of  nature  and  have  concocted 
long  documents  without  breaks  and  without  punctua¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  mere  appearance  of  such  documents  is  a 
terror  and  dismay  to  the  layman.  And  even  they  have 
had  to  lay  down  fresh  starting-places  with  their  And 
Whereas  and  their  Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth 
and  the  like  oases  in  the  desert  of  indistinguishable 
caligraphy.  What  are  capital  letters  and  the  period 
but  marks  of  new  departure,  not  necessary  in  them¬ 
selves  but  acting  as  stimulants  and  encouragements? 
Thus  far  have  you  achieved  they  say  ;  on  to  the  next 
stage  where  another  triumph  awaits  you.  You  are 
no  Laocoon  struggling  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable 
coils  ;  you  master  each  idea  as  it  arises  and  advance  to 
the  conquest  of  the  next  without  losing  heart.  The 
man  who  invented  the  paragraph  in  typography  knew 
human  nature  ;  but  the  modern  editors  of  the  classics 
are  as  bad  as  the  lawyers  with  their  corpus  poetarum 
printed  in  formidable  heart-breaking  columns  with  ne’er 
a  capital  to  a  page.  Our  divisions  of  the  Bible  narra¬ 
tive  into  chapters  and  verses  often  cuts  into  the  story 
illogically  ;  but  notwithstanding  they  are  more  than  a 
convenience  ;  they  are  a  help  and  have  invigorated 
many  a  weary  reader.  Even  Selah  of  mysterious 
import  seems  as  it  were  the  closing  of  an  epoch  and 
bids  us  pass  on  refreshed  to  the  new  which  begins 
with  the  next  verse. 

To  say  that  it  is  natural  to  like  change  and  variety 
only  expresses  a  fact,  it  does  not  give  an  explanation. 
The  desire  for  the  more  serious  changes  is  the  desire 
of  the  moral  reinvigoration  which  comes  from  the 
i'resh  start,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  feeling  that 
in  some  sense  we  have  done  with  our  dead  selves 
and  are  about  to  make  a  resurrection  whereby  we 


have  hopes  of  becoming  new  creatures.  We  contrivi 
outward  changes  and  desire  them  as  symbols  of  th< 
mental  process  going  on  within  us  ;  and  this  is  man  ! 
usual  way  of  realising  himself  ;  he  materialises  his  ideas 
How  can  he  mark  his  progress  otherwise?  Hov 
are  the  ethereal  movements  of  the  subtle  electricit; 
and  light  measured  if  not  by  mechanical  contrivance 
rude  and  material  compared  with  the  things  the; 
measure?  Our  subtler  natures  mark  their  change 
similarly  The  register  of  the  fresh  start  is  seen  h 
many  things  which  have  only  a  superficial  and  trivia 
appearance.  It  is  found  in  dress,  which  registers  ver 
important  changes  that  have  the  quality  of  the  fresl 
start,  from  the  time  when  the  baby  makes  its  firs 
change  from  long  to  short  clothes  down  at  least  to  thi 
time  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  dress,  as  they  wen 
never  dressed  before  and  will  never  be  again.  Marriag' 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  fresh  starts  thal 
dress  ever  registers  ;  but  doctors  only  confirm  a  ver 
general  experience  when  they  say  that  even  the  ord 
nary  change  from  old  clothes  to  new  has  a  beneficir 
physical  and  moral  effect.  Change  of  residence  is 
very  strong  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  and  perhap 
more  definitely  telt.  It  is  not  always  mere  dissatisfac 
tion  with  house  or  rooms  as  such  that  prompt 
the  desire  to  find  oneself  installed  elsewhen 
To  change  house  or  rooms  satisfies  a  cravin 
for  a  new  influence  and  a  desire  to  escape  from 
shell  which  has  become  irksome  in  more  than 
material  sense.  In  some  cases  returning  to  live  1 
the  same  town,  or  the  same  quarter  of  a  town,  or  th 
house  which  one  has  once  left,  is  felt  to  be  utter! 
repugnant  as  if  one  were  denaturalising  one  s  grovvt 
and  putting  back  the  ripe  fruits  of  experience  into  the 
former  state  of  immaturity.  And  in  the  case  of  ma 
riage,  whatever  other  instincts  may  prompt  it,  mo. 
certainly  one  of  the  principal  is  the  desire  of  doin 
something  which  shall  constitute  a  fresh  start  in.  lif 
The  young  man  often  wishes  it  as  realising  for  him 
definite  stage  of  manhood  ;  the  older  bachelor,  becau;: 
he  feels  that  some  fresh  start  is  absolutely  necessar 
if  he  is  to  get  new  energy  and  vigour  into  his  life  arl 
prevent  it  getting  stale  from  monotony.  On  the  reven 
of  the  picture  where  a  fresh  start  might  afterwards  1 
desired  after  matrimony  we  need  not  dwell.  As  mi 
are  children  of  a  larger  growth,  it  is  not  remarkab 
to  find  that  they  benefit  from  fresh  starts  in  otlr 
things  than  matrimony,  such  as  for  instance  in  politic 
as  the  schoolboy  or  collegian  benefits  from  school  i 
university  terms.  These  are  all  new  starts  and  help 
revive  the  feeling  of  freshness  from  time  to  time.  N 
for  any  particular  reason  to  be  found  in  themselves.  TI 
home  or  school  is  failing  of  its  full  moral  or  intellectu 
effect.  Then  come  the  terms:  once  more  the  cone 
tion  is  changed  and  a  definite  new  effect  follow 
As  the  electric  current  in  a  wire  circuit  only  indue 
a  current  in  another  wire  by  alternate  breaking  ai 
closing  of  the  circuit,  so  by  similar  alternations  men 
well  as  youths  get  the  most  out  of  things.  Historical 
we  note  changes  of  reigns  in  the  same  way  that  i 
mark  the  changes  of  the  year.  Every  new  reign  is  i 
evitably  regarded  as  a  fresh  start  in  the  nation  s  li 
and  for  this  reason  has  more  interest  and  importan 
attached  to  it  than  it  intrinsically  possesses.  The  sar 
remark  applies  to  changes  of  government  and  electior 
The  main  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  is  not  i 
frequently  that  which  springs  from  the  virtues  of  t 
fresh  start,  which  is  always  largely  a  creature  of  t 
imagination. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ACADEM1 

rT'HE  first  room  holds  so  much  that  is  beautiful  a 
1  interesting  that  the  visitor  might  well  be  cc 
tented  with  so  ample  a  shilling  meal,  say  grace  a 
come  away.  Going  on,  after  our  greedy  fashion, 
will  find  plenty  of  entertainment  but  also  a  good  d 
that  would  tire  and  flatten  the  appetite  at  any  time,  a 
much  that  refuses  to  fit  pleasantly  into  one  bill  of  ta 
It  may  seem  a  thankless  and  fastidious  attitude  to  co 
plain  of  having  so  much  to  pick  and  choose  from,  1 
surely  there  should  be  a  distinction  between  an  exhi 
tion  and  a  sorting-room.  At  Christie’s  and  in  the  otl 
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;ale-rooms  we  expect  to  find  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
ind  to  do  the  sorting  ourselves  ;  at  the  Academy  a  good 
ieal  more  of  the  sorting  might  be  carried  out  behind 
he  scenes.  I  resent,  for  example,  coming  away  from 
he  Academy  with  a  shade  of  gloom  cast  over  the  figure 
jf  Reynolds  in  my  mind,  and  the  big  room  is  arranged 
o  that  effect.  The  art  of  the  two  huge  royal  portraits 
I  s  nearly  drowned  in  bituminous  glazes,  and  a  landscape 
oy  Turner  is  awkwardly  sandwiched  between  them  to 
nake  this  more  evident.  The  end  wall  has  an  equally 
lepressing  centrepiece,  flanked  by  two  disagreeable 
ate  children’s  portraits,  and  the  group  of  a  mother 
ind  two  children  (87)  has  none  of  Reynolds’s  usual  skill 
n  design. 

But  artists  on  these  walls  do  not  only  suffer  at  times 
rom  their  own  works  ;  they  have  to  bear  the  sins  of 
others  more  than  need  be.  A  place  of  honour,  in  the 
jreat  room,  is  given  to  a  “  Vandyck  ”  (“Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox  ”,  No.  93),  of  which  the  original 
s  in  New  York.  This  is  one  of  several  copies  ;  another 
s  at  Ham  House,  where  there  is  a  fine  genuine  study 
or  the  greyhound.  Near  this  the  copy  of  another 
Vandyck  (“Charles  I.”,  No.  98)  is  set  down  to  Dobson. 
It  is  much  too  feeble  for  Dobson,  whose  manner  can  be 
>een  in  a  neighbouring  group.  It  is  probably,  like 
mother  version  of  the  same  portrait  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  by  the  copyist  Henry  Stone.  A 
‘Gainsborough”  again  (No.  34)  has  no  resemblance 
o  his  work  ;  it  looks  like  an  indication  by  Reynolds 
.vorked  over;  the  “Martha  Ray”  also  (25)  must  be 
~>y  a  commoner  hand.  The  “Turner”  (No.  56)  may 
safely  be  set  down  to  a  well-known  imitator,  the 
‘  Crome  ”  (No.  45)  is  one  of  those  would-be  collections 
ff  the  original’s  bag  of  tricks  that  are  amusing  to 
study.  Look  at  the  helpless  curvature  of  the  branches, 
he  sharp  papery  cutting  of  the  clouds,  and  the  ducks 
n  the  awkwardly  compacted  foreground.  The  list 
night  be  added  to,  but  I  cite  only  glaring  cases,  not 
hose  where  a  question  might  arise.  The  “  Hogarth  ” 
No.  7)  is  a  case  of  a  different  sort.  It  is  not  at  all 
ike  a  Hogarth,  but  it  is  an  interesting  piece  of  work 
)y  some  later  hand  influenced  by  Rembrandt’s  technique, 
aid  puzzling  at  that,  as  an  eighteenth-century  per- 
ormance.  Two  “Raeburns”  (Nos.  17  and  21)  are 
dso  puzzling.  The  first,  described  as  “John  Gilbert, 
isq.”,  is  unlike  Raeburn  in  modelling  and  in  its  pewter- 
oned  colour,  but  is  very  accomplished  in  drawing,  with 
1  hint  of  the  flashiness  of  the  Lawrence  time.  Can  it  be 
1  Watson  Gordon  ?  Even  for  work  of  our  own  time 
he  cataloguer  takes  his  duties  lightly.  The  studies 
No.  257)  by  Watts  are  not  for  the  fresco  of  “  Justice  ”, 
out  for  the  well-known  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew  at 
>t.  Paul’s,  and  another  study  of  a  figure  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  is  probably  for  an  angel  in  the  St.  John. 
\bout  a  drawing  of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail 
No.  179)  ascribed  to  Rossetti  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
satalogue  is  right  or  wrong.  The  drawing  has  been 
published  as  by  Miss  Siddal,  and  the  angels  look  a 
ittle  too  diagrammatic  for  Rossetti,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
nvention  in  dream  architecture  and  geography.  Look 
it  the  crucifix  bars  of  the  windows  under  which  the 
.hallop  is  swept. 

I  shall  attempt  no  general  account  of  the  collection, 
Dut  render  my  thanks  for  one  or  two  unfamiliar  pictures, 
oince  it  was  whispered  about  two  years  ago  that  a  big 
amily  group  by  Frans  Hals  had  been  lying  for  gene- 
ations  almost  unknown  in  an  English  country  house 
.ve  have  all  been  anxious  to  see  it,  and  here  it  is 
No.  102).  Hals  has  given  himself  little  trouble  with 
he  composition,  which  runs  downhill  with  the  figures 
sneasy  in  their  distribution  and  balance,  but  his  quick 
mproviser’s  brush  has  arrested  each  one  of  them  with 
;uch  fulness  of  humorous  life  that  he  might  seem  to 
lave  done  the  impossible  and  painted  a  head  between 
he  beginning  and  end  of  a  smile.  At  least  he  did  it 
>efore  his  sitters  were  tired  of  the  amusement  of  being 
lainted.  To  heighten  the  joke  the  little  nigger,  who 
night  have  been  expected  to  grin  with  all  his  teeth, 
s  as  solemn  as  an  English  footman.  How  artfully,  to 
:oncentrate  on  this  kind  of  effect,  did  Hals  simplify  his 
lainting  to  drawing  in  thin  blacks  and  greys  with 
sparing,  but  precious  touches  of  gold  !  The  trees  are 
pleasant  screen-work,  so  little  affected  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  technique  for  the  figure  that  they  might 


be  by  another  hand.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  group 
represents  the  painter  and  his  family.  The  position  of 
the  man  is  not  one  a  painter  would  find  easy  or  even 
possible  in  painting  himself. 

From  the  same  collection,  that  of  Colonel  Warde 
(England  has  secret  stores  of  pictures  still),  comes 
another  surprise  of  the  exhibition,  the  “  Mrs.  Warde” 
by  Opie  (No.  35).  Since  the  stock  of  Reynoldses 
and  Gainsboroughs  has  threatened  to  give  out, 
there  has  been  an  immense  hustling  forward  of  the 
secondary  men.  Of  Romney,  Lawrence,  Hoppner  and 
Raeburn  we  have  now  a  very  clear  idea,  both  in 
their  best  work  and  alas  !  in  the  monotonous  and 
common  mass  of  it.  Opie  has  been  less  exploited,  and 
I  confess  that  for  my  part  I  connected  nothing  like 
this  portrait  with  his  name.  He  impressed  his  con¬ 
temporaries  immensely,  not  only  the  world  of  fashion, 
which  besieged  him  for  a  time  and  then  withdrew,  but 
the  best  judges  of  painting.  Reynolds  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  was  a  Caravaggio  and  Velazquez 
in  one.  Northcote  said  he  was  the  greatest  man 
he  had  known,  and  the  “  Murder  of  Rizzio  ”  (now 
at  the  Guildhall)  crushed  him  when  he  saw  it  in  its 
early  stages.  Haydon  too  was  greatly  struck  with 
Opie’s  power.  But  all  these  accounts  of  him  make  him 
out  a  figure  of  rough  intellectual  force  and  speak  of  a 
corresponding  force  of  effect  in  his  painting  that  made 
amends  for  want  of  draughtsman’s  training.  The 
Opie  of  the  historical  works  has  gone  the  way  of 
Boydellism  generally  into  the  pit  of  asphaltum, 
and  the  Opie  of  the  present  exhibition  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House  is  a  very  different  person.  The 
“Brown  Boy”  (No.  94)  is  a  pretty,  but  rather  weak 
performance.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Warde,  if  neither 
very  vigorous  nor  searching  in  its  drawing,  is  not 
only  charming  in  conception  but  a  remarkable  crea¬ 
tion  in  its  design  of  shadow  and  colour,  not  of  the 
brown  sort  at  all.  The  rose  and  pearl  of  the  face  is 
set  in  a  delicious  muffle  of  powder  grey  and  cindery 
blacks,  and  across  this  is  stuck  a  ribbon  of  beauti¬ 
fully  modulated  blue.  “It  is  not  exhaustive  colour  ”, 
as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  says  ,of  a  Whistler  ;  there  is 
not  a  little  bit  of  everything  very  bright,  but  there  is 
perfect  leading  up  to  this  treasured  blue  and  no  part  of 
the  harmony  could  be  left  out  or  bettered.  The  Gains¬ 
borough  (No.  78),  a  portrait  of  Giardini,  is  as  perfect  in 
harmony,  and  more  vivacious  in  expression  and  play  of 
brush.  Here  the  dominant  colour  is  the  scarlet  of  the 
coat,  and  this,  instead  of  being  a  dead  and  dry  blare 
angrily  separated  from  everything  else  as  in  countless 
huntsmen’s  coats  we  have  seen  painted,  flushes  out  in 
lovely  relation  to  the  Avarrn  brown  background,  the 
puce  of  the  chair,  and  the  fair  full  flesh  tone,  as  if  there 
were  no  difficulty  in  playing  up  to  such  a  note.  And 
there  is  a  tiny  fleck  of  vivid  green  blue  for  a  spur  or 
spice. 

Allan  Ramsay,  absorbed  and  transformed  into  some¬ 
thing  richer  by  Reynolds,  is  beginning  to  establish 
again  his  own  modest  place.  Beside  a  Reynolds,  the 
“  Mrs.  Gore”  (27)  that  shows  his  influence  in  its  dainty 
detail,  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  own  work  (“  Lady 
Erskine”,  No.  33).  Let  the  tenderness  of  it  gain  a  little 
on  the  hardness,  and  it  would  be  not  unlike  a  Fantin. 
Hogarth’s  “Mrs.  Desaguliers  ”  (2)  brings  out  what 
I  have  before  remarked  on,  his  close  connexion  with 
Lely  in  much  of  his  technique  and  colour  and  in  the 
fundamental  mask  of  his  faces. 

The  novelty  in  the  Preraphaelite  section  is  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  works  by  Simeon  Solomon. 
He  was  a  flabby  acolyte  of  Rossetti  in  the  drawings 
that  are  generally  known.  The  quantity  of  his  work 
now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Baillie’s  gallery  (54  Baker  Street) 
reveals  a  fitful  gift  of  colour  and  design  (see  particu¬ 
larly  a  series  of  panels,  “Day”,  “Night”,  &c., 
arranged  as  a  screen).  At  the  same  gallery  is  an 
elaborate  drawing  by  Rossetti  which  has  never  been 
exhibited  or  published,  I  think,  an  angel-choir  about 
a  death-bed.  Also  there  is  the  painting  by  Madox 
Brown  of  “  William  the  Conqueror  ”  sent  in  to  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition.  This  is  a  work  whose 
vigorous  and  original  design  ought  to  have  secured  its 
erection  at  Westminster  and  deserves  now  to  find  it 
a  place  in  the  national  collection. 


D.  S.  MacColl. 
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THE  HOLIDAY. 

A  H,  well  I  know  the  song  that  early  rang 
^  My  boyhood  on  from  spring  to  fairer  spring ! 
And  well  I  love  that  song  as  when  I  sprang 

To  its  first  note  with  boyish  welcoming. 

O  may  its  glory  fail  not  from  my  sense 
Till  life  itself  shall  pass  on  silent  wing, 

With  love  alone  in  last  obedience 
Across  the  Dark  ;  nay,  even  in  that  hour 
When  clay  shall  merge  in  final  consequence 

With  clay — while  yet  above  me  some  strayed  flower, 
Young  heartsease  blue  or  blest  anemone, 

Looks  to  the  sun,  I  would  remained  some  power 

In  my  cold  sense  to  stir  the  heart  of  me 
To  heed  if  echoed  faint  such  anthem  there 
As  poured  at  waking  from  my  window  tree. 

I  rose  and  fed  my  soul  on  that  sweet  fare. 

I  rose  and  listened  to  the  wildest  lay 

Brown  song-thrush  ever  made  to  song-thrush  brown, 

And  when  that  song  was  ended  looked  away 

And  saw  the  angel  sunshine  on  the  down. 

I  saw  her  largen  yellow  o’er  the  green 

Wide  fields  ;  I  saw  her  slowly  sweep  and  crown 

The  proudest  elm  the  sun  hath  ever  seen. 

I  saw  her  search  along  the  hedge  and  find 
The  bluest  violet  that  e’er  did  lean 

A  shy  face  from  a  too  attentive  wind  : 

And  in  the  gloried  elm  that  angel  found 
The  mildest  dove  that  for  a  mild  dove  pined  ; 

And  from  the  grass  to  her  embrace  did  bound 
The  loudest  lark  that  ever  dared  the  sun 
Or  swooned  to  earth,  drunk  with  his  own  sweet 
sound. 

Where  e’er  that  angel  would,  a  way  she  won  : 

I  said  I’ll  with  her  wed  and  with  her  roam  : 

Was  never  day  for  holiday  begun 

Like  that  when  sunshine  made  my  heart  her  home. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


AT  THE  SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE. 

IF  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  has  not  already  joined  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  let  him  be  elected  an  honorary  member. 
This  were  a  recognition  well  earned.  Nobody  in  our 
time  has  enforced  so  constantly  on  such  large  audiences 
the  lessons  which  that  admirable  institution  would  have 
us  learn.  I  have  seen  now  three  of  Mr.  McLellan’s 
plays.  With  all  their  differences,  there  is  one  factor 
common  to  them  all— one  thing  which  their  author 
cannot  keep  out.  And  this  is,  a  study  in  the  manifold 
temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  a  young  man,  and 
in  the  disastrous  consequences  ot  yielding  to  them.  In 
“  Leah  Kleschna  ”  there  was  the  sad  case  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  bearer  of  an  ancient  and  honoured  name, 
endowed  with  no  mean  intellect,  impersonated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring,  but  having  a  fatal  weakness  of  cha¬ 
racter,  in  virtue  of  which  he  fell  into  bad  company, 
squandered  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  sank  so  low 
as  to  steal  a  diamond  necklace  from  the  room  of  a  friend, 
was  detected,  and  “went  under’.  \  ou  remember, 
also,  the  case  of  Harry  Branson  in  “  The  Belle  of  New 
York”.  He  had  youth,  health,  a  fond  and  wealthy 
parent,  the  opportunity  of  carving  out  for  himself  a 


useful  and  honourable  career.  But  metropolitan  temp 
tations  were  too  strong  for  him.  When  the  curtail 
rose,  Mr.  McLellan,  with  unflinching  hand,  showec 
Harry  in  the  midst  of  intoxicated  boon-companions 
and  showed  him  presently  making  love,  on  the  morning 
of  his  wedding-day,  to  a  girl  from  a  confectioner 
shop.  And  this  was  the  son  of  a  man  fulfilled  witl 
missionary  zeal.  Mr.  McLellan  underlined  the  contras 
unrelentingly.  You  remember  the  arrival  of  the  father 
and  how  Harry,  docked  of  his  resources,  went  fortl 
into  the  world  and  became  a  bar-tender.  But,  clearl 
though  you  remember  him  and  his  counterpart  ii 
“Leah  Kleschna”,  Mr.  McLellan  has  not  done  wit: 
the  tvpe  yet — does  not  yet  feel  that  he  has  drive, 
his  lesson  fully  home.  He  gives  us,  at  the  Shaftes 
bury  Theatre,  yet  another  tract  on  the .  subject  c 
youthful  depravity  “  and  all  the  woes  it  brings 
Rend  Delorme  is  not  born  rich,  but  he  has  grea 
gifts  for  literature.  He  goes  to  perilous  Paris 
and  there,  writing  for  that  peril  within  a  peril,  th 
Parisian  theatre,  he  becomes  wealthy  ;  and  with  wealt 
comes  sloth,  self-indulgence,  conjugal  infidelity,  love  c, 
champagne,  followed  by  preference  for  brandy.  Hi 
new  play  fails  deservedly.  What  does  he  do  Doe: 
he  pull  himself  together — shake  off  the  evil  influences  c 
the  theatre,  and  divert  his  talent  into  some  cleane 
channel  ?  No  ;  he  sinks  lower  and  lower.  He  urge 
starving  workmen  to  attack  the  offices  of  Davit 
Martine,  the  industrious  apprentice,  his  awful  foil 
The  attack  is  repulsed,  but  he  finds  a  way  into  tr 
premises,  and  fires  a  revolver  at  David  Martine,  whi 
in  reward  for  his  own  industriousness,  bears  a  charme 
life  :  the  bullet  kills  Madame  Delorme,  Rene’s  lonj 
suffering  wife.  In  danger  of  arrest,  Rend  flies  to 
dense  wood  near  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived  whe 
he  was  an  innocent  child  ;  and  here  he  dies,  strickej 
with  remorse  and  terror. 

It  is  a  lesson  to  us  all.  And  Mr.  McLellan,  so  ;i 
to  make  it  the  sharper  and  more  haunting,  has  ha 
recourse  to  a  new  device.  There  is  no  prologue  1 
“  The  Belle  of  New  York  ”.  Harry  Branson  is  not  fir| 
shown  to  us  “  dying  of  his  excesses,”  and  imploring 
figure  of  Death  to  let  him  live  his  life  all  over  agai 
Nor  is  this  how  we  first  behold  the  young  nobleman 
“Leah  Kleschna”.  Rend  Delorme  is,  so  far,  uniqu 
The  figure  of  Death  refers  his  prayer  to  the  Jury 
Fate,  who  consent  to  let  the  young  man  be  born  aga 
into  the  next  generation,  with  exactly  the  same  temper 
ment  as  he  had  before,  but  with  full  memory  of  f 
previous  existence.  Rend  is  sure  that,  he  will  th 
redeem  his  soul,  living  wisely  and  nobly  in  the  light 
his  experience,  grasping  the  opportunities  which  he  h; 
let  slip,  and  shunning  the  pitfalls  into  which  he  h; 
stumbled.  But  Death  prophesies  that  his  new  life  wi 
by  reason  of  his  weakness,  be  no  better  than  his  c 
one.  And  Death,  as  you  know  from  what  I  have  tc 
you  of  the  subsequent  play,  prophesies  correctly.  Wh 
the  curtain  fell  on  this  prologue,  I  prophesied 
interesting  evening.  Mine,  however,  was  a  prophe 
that  was  not  fulfilled. 

Undoubtedly,  the  idea  that  had  occurred  to  IV 
McLellan  is  a  very  fine  idea  indeed.  The  problem  tl 
he  had  taken  is  so  large  and  philosophic  a  probu 
that  I  could  not  conceive  him  utterly  shirking  it 
cheap  and  irrelevant  issues.  Such  daring,  I  thougl 
must  postulate  some  power.  No  previous  dramat 
had  dared  so  greatly.  The  theme  of  “Faust  w 
trivial  in  comparison  with  this  theme.  That  an  ( 
man  should  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  return  1 
renewed  youth,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  having  tl 
“  good  time  ”  which  he  deemed  more  delightful  th 
eternal  salvation,  may  be  a  great  and  profound  schei 
in  itself;  but  it  is  assuredly  small,  shallow,  a 
easy  to  handle,  as  compared  with  Mr.  McLellar 
There  is  no  larger,  more  philosophic  problem  th 
this :  how  should  we  acquit  ourselves  if  we  w< 
born  again,  just  as  we  were,  but  with  all  the  1 
perience  that  we  have  gathered  in  our  waywa 
ness?  Though  no  dramatist  (so  far  as  I  know)  1 
ventured  to  tackle  this  problem,  it  is  one  which 
often  occurred  to  every  one  of  us.  It  is,  in  fact, 
universal  problem.  Are  we  utterly  the  slaves  of  < 
inclinations?  Do  we  merely  drift  ?  Old  people,  loi 
ing  back  on  the  failure  of  their  lives — and  every 
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seems  more  or  less  a  failure  to  the  man  who  has  lived 
it,  however  satisfactory  it  may  seem  to  outsiders — will 
tell  you  that  with  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  with  the 
experience  that  has  come  to  them,  they  could  order 
themselves  with  perfect  wisdom,  achieving  all  that  was 
in  them  to  achieve.  But  in  these  old  people  the  in¬ 
stincts  that  blinded  them  and  made  them  stray  have 
lost  all  strength.  Experience  reigns  in  their  stead. 
If  all  those  instincts  were  renewed  in  all  their  vigour, 
would  they  always — would  they  often — would  they 
ever — knuckle  under  to  experience  ?  One  thing  is 
certain  :  there  would  be  between  them  and  experience  a 
constant  warfare — a  highly  exciting  warfare.  Here,  for 
a  dramatist  with  keen  intellectual  insight  into  human 
nature,  is  a  grand  chance  indeed.  If  Ren£  Delorme 
were  vividly  and  intimately  shown  to  us  struggling,  in 
his  second  incarnation,  between  that  which  he  wishes 
for  morally  and  intellectually  and  that  to  which  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  his  unconscious  nature  is  driving  him,  then  Mr. 
McLellan  would  have  written  a  great  drama — a  drama 
for  all  time.  But  Ren6  Delorme,  ushered  in  with  a 
fanfaronnade  that  prepares  us  for  an  imaginatively 
created  world-type,  is  but  a  little  wooden  puppet,  having 
no  pretension  to  be  more  than  a  little  wooden  puppet, 
and  being  utterly  irresponsive  to  the  brain-power  ex- 
I  pended  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving.  You  see,  Mr.  C.  M.  S. 
McLellan  has  been  only  pretending  to  be  pretentious. 
He  never  meant  to  essay  the  high  task  he  had  set 
'  himself.  Re-incarnate  Ren6,  with  perfect  insouciance, 
repeats  his  previous  existence.  There  is  never  a  sign 
of  a  struggle  in  him.  He  just  goes  through  his 
hoops,  with  monotonous  agility.  At  one  point  in  his 
1  performance,  I  had  a  false  hope  that  Mr.  McLellan 
had  at  any  rate  remembered  his  theme  so  far  as 
to  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  This  was  when  Ren£, 
two  years  after  the  failure  of  his  play,  was  shown 
to  us  spouting  incendiary  politics  in  a  cabaret.  I 
thought  of  the  hectic  ne’er-do-well  Gambetta — Gambetta 
as  he  was  before  eighteen-seventy.  And  I  foresaw 
Death  coming  in  due  course  to  claim  Ren£,  a  few  years 
later,  and  finding  a  prosperous  gentleman  with  a  tri¬ 
colour  across  his  paunch,  and  with  an  unceasing  flow 
of  stentorian  rhetoric — a  national  idol,  potent  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  and  enjoying  excellent  health.  This 
would  have  been  an  amusing  conclusion  to  the  play. 
But  I  over-rated  McLellan’s  sense  of  fun.  He  sent  his 
puppet  rolling  down  the  hill  of  ordinary  melodrama, 
with  pink-lit  back-cloths  to  represent  burning  factories, 
and  with  battering-rams  and  pistol-shots  and  thunder¬ 
storms,  and  heaven  knows  what  else  of  extraneous 
tomfoolery.  “The  Belle  of  New  York”  was  a  cheerier 
entertainment  than  “The  Jury  of  Fate”;  but  it  was 
not  one  whit  less  silly  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  theme  of  re-incarnation  had  occurred  to  Mr. 
McLellan  ten  years  ago,  he  would  not  have  tacked  it 
on  to  Harry  Branson  as  readily  as  he  has  now  tacked  it 
on  to  Ren6  Delorme. 

I  deem  it  a  pity  that  there  is  no  means  of  saving  a 
fine  theme  from  the  claws  of  such  dramatists  as  can 
but  mutilate  it  and  deter  from  it  their  betters.  I  wish 
there  were  some  sort  of  Academy,  to  which  every 
dramatist  would  have  to  submit  his  every  scenario,  and 
without  whose  permission  no  dramatist  would  be 
allowed  to  develop  a  scenario.  I  do  not  approve  of 
Academies  in  general.  They  tend  to  become  corrupt, 
as  well  as  stupid.  But  however  stupid  and  corrupt 
might  become  the  Academy  that  I  have  adumbrated,  it 
would,  at  least,  nip  in  the  bud  such  blossoms  as  “  The 
Jury  of  Fate  Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  IMMORTAL  MONEY. 

HAVE  just  been  reading  yet  another  book  upon 
India.*  It  opened  at  a  picture  of  the  mosque  and 
gate  of  victory  at  Fatehpur  Sikri,  that  rose-red  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  man’s  dream  of  empire.  It  gave  me  a 
thrill.  With  the  level  brows  of  the  closing  eye  of  day 
behind  it,  with  a  hint,  at  least,  of  the  marvellous  sky 
spring  of  the  wide  archway  which — when  the  laborious 
steps  climbing  up  and  up  the  spiny  Fatehpur  ridge 

_ 

*  “  The  High  Road  of  Empire.”  By  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray. 
London :  Murray.  1905.  21r.net. 


pause  for  breath  on  a  square  platform — seems,  with  a 
laugh,  to  mock  at  fatigue  and  leap  higher  and  higher 
still,  with  all  this  promise  of  comprehension  before 
mine  eyes,  I  turned  to  the  text  joyfully,  hopefully. 
“  At  last  !  ”  I  cried  “  At  last  !  ”  Well.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  book.  Truly,  a  most  excellent,  accurate, 
praiseworthy,  intelligent  book,  written  by  one  who 
invariably  goes  to  mattins  when  he  can,  and  whose 
heart  is  full  of  sympathy  for  India.  But  he  does  not 
see  India  ;  that  is  the  pity  of  it  !  I  will  prove  my 
point  to  the  hilt  by  the  excerpt  from  the  text  which 
accompanies  this  beautiful  picture.  “At  the  entrance 
is  the  following  inscription  in  Arabic  :  ‘  Said  Jesus,  on 
whom  be  peace  ;  the  world  is  a  bridge,  pass  over  it, 
but  build  no  house  there.’  ”  True,  absolutely  true  ; 
but  why  leave  out  the  context  “  Who  hopes  for  an 
hour,  hopes  for  eternity”?  For  in  those  few  words 
we  find  the  key  to  that  strange  master-mind,  which 
spent  its  life  in  fumbling  at  the  locked  door  of  the 
unknown.  Akbar,  this  master-mind,  is  mentioned 
frequently  in  the  book.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
“perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  liberal-minded 
rulers  commemorated  by  history  ”  (a  phrase,  by  the 
way,  which  has  lately  done  the  round  of  the  penny 
papers)  :  we  are  even  told  that  his  tomb — that  tomb  of 
which  Bishop  Heber  writes  that  it  was  “designed  by 
Titans  and  finished  by  jewellers  ” — is  original  ;  it  is 
even  damned  by  the  faint  praise  that  “  it  is  not  like 
any  other  tomb  in  India  ”.  Nay  more  !  A  suspicion 
of  imagination  lies  in  these  words  :  “  In  the  centre 
floating  as  it  were  between  earth  and  sky  is  the 
cenotaph  ”  ;  I  confess  that  the  addition  (with  but  the 
association  of  a  comma) — of  the  valuable  information 
that  “close  beside  it  is  a  pedestal  which  once  held  the 
Koh-i-noor  ”  tends  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
remark  as  evidence  of  comprehension.  But  of  the  man 
Akbar  —  that  striving,  soaring,  stumbling,  hopeful, 
despairing  seeker  after  God— we  hear  nothing.  Why  ? 
Because  the  Leit-motif  of  the  book  is  the  Leit-motif  of 
the  white  man’s  Kriegslied.  A  motif  set  forth  excel¬ 
lently  well  on  the  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  page  of  this 
charming  book.  “The  Hindu  must  have  brought 
home  to  him  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  fundamental 
idea  concerning  God,  man,  life,  which  Christianity  em¬ 
bodies.”  The  sentence  left  me  gasping  ;  wondering 
what  would  happen,  here  in  our  civilised  England  of 
to-day,  could  the  Emperor  Jalaluddin  Mahommed  Akbar 
— to  use  the  Tariff  Reformers’  word — be  “  dumped  ” 
down  in  our  midst,  panoplied  in  power,  armed  with 
supreme  authority  as  he  was  when  he  died  exactly  four 
centuries  ago.  There  would  be  some  wigs  upon  the 
green. 

How  many  freeborn  British  women  would  incon¬ 
tinently  be  packed  off  to  dwell  in  Satanstown,  at  their 
ease  it  is  true,  but  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  as 
to  their  profession?  How  the  Education  Department 
would  tremble  under  the  scathing  comment  that  “far 
too  long  a  time  is  spent  over  teaching  the  mere  elements 
of  learning”  and  that  in  future  “  half  the  time  will  be 
allowed  ”.  What  would  the  City  say  to  the  law  which 
“  while  allowing  to  the  dealer  fair  profit  ”  denied  to  him 
the  right  “of  excessive  gain”  ;  which  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  enacted  that  all  contracts  must  be  founded  on 
mutual  fair  dealing,  and  swept  that  beloved  maxim  of 
so-called  Christian  civilisation,  “  caveat  emptor  ”,  into 
the  dust-heap?  And  we — each  one  of  us — to  whom  the 
cult  of  the  ultimate  sixpence  is  practically  the  great 
final  cause  of  everything — of  all  the  marvellous  mani¬ 
festations  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  What  would  we 
say  to  Akbar’s  immortal  money  ?  A  hush  comes  even 
to  our  blind  scramble  in  the  dust  for  a  farthing — a 
scramble  at  this  Christmastide  only  too  palpably  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  tickets  of  the  shop  windows — as  we  think 
of  the  legends  upon  those  wonderful  coins  of  a  great 
dreamer."  First  the  s’heuser,  a  huge  disc  of  gold  worth 
a  hundred  pounds  on  which  showed  a  lily,  a  rose  with 
the  simple  words 

“  I  am  a  golden  coin 

May  golden  be  my  use”. 

Next  the  explanation  from  the  obverse 

“  Golden  it  is  to  help 
The  seeker  after  Truth  ”. 
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So  with  the  rahas  worth  fifty  pounds  with  its  varied 
mottoes  “  I  am  the  Garment  of  Hope  to  many  ; 
“  God  in  His  pleasure  gives  without  measure  ”,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  in  remarks  about  justice  and  eternity 
and  generosity  and  bounty.  At  this  present  we  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  putting  Defender  of  the  Faith  on 
our  coins  and  leaving  copybook  maxims  concerning 
commercial  conduct  to  the  pulpit,  where,  in  truth, 
they  are  most  wofully  neglected  ;  since  what  preacher 
nowadays  tells  us  that  the  only  proper  use  of  money 
is  to  help  a  seeker  after  truth.  No  !  If  Akbar  was 
put  up  as  a  candidate  in  any  one  of  the  constituencies 
at  the  coming  General  Election,  he  would  not  poll  one 
vote  !  Free  fooders  and  tariff  reformers  would  heckle 
him  with  one  voice.  What  a  subject,  also,  would  not 
the  Great  Moghul  be  for  electioneering  caricature, 
drawn,  of  course,  from  life  in  the  tobacconist’s  shop  ! 

But  in  truth  most  of  the  ordinary  English  voters’ 
ideas  of  India  find  form  in  some  such  dummy  ;  that  is 
in  some  eidolon  set  up  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Western 
carver  and  gilder.  It  may  be  idle  to  hope  for  clearer 
comprehension  ;  still  to  some  of  us  the  thought  of  the 
great  Dreamer-King  seated,  as  the  historian  puts  it, 
“  alone  and  melancholy  on  a  lonely  stone,  his  head 
bent  on  his  breast,  when  Dawn  spreads  her  azure 
silk,  and  Morn  sheds  her  golden  beams  over  the  wide 
plains”  (plains  that  are  almost  curved  in  their  very 
wideness)  brings  to  us  a  sense  of  peace  that  may  be 
wanting  during  the  next  few  weeks  of  law-maker- 
electing.  The  very  lesson  of  the  East  contained  in 
those  omitted  words,  “  Who  hopes  for  an  hour,  hopes 
for  eternity  ”,  with  their  stern  assertion  that  all  things 
done  .or  thought  are  for  all  time,  and  not  for  this  little 
day,  might  be  of  use  in  helping  some  of  us  to  decide 
which  has  the  larger  interest,  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
So  let  us  transport  our  voters,  not  to  the  polling 
booths  in  motor-cars,  but  on  Prince  Hassan  s  carpet 
to  that  same  Archway  of  Victory  which  faces  its 
world  so  proudly.  They  are  but  thatched  patched 
houses  which  strive  to  touch  its  base  now-a-day.  The 
rose-red  palaces  are  empty,  the  green  gardens  are 
gone,  but  in  the  cold  evenings  of  autumn  the  blue 
smoke  wreaths  from  the  few  miserable  hovels  left 
there  to  obscure  all  things  save  the  rising  steps,  the 
mighty  spring  upwards  into  the  blue  unclouded  sky 
from  the  blue  clouds  beneath. 

“  It  is  a  gateway  of  dreams  and  on  it  is  written 
Who  hopes  for  an  hour,  hopes  for  eternity.” 

F.  A.  Steel. 


LORD  RANDOLPH’S  CHESS. 


THOUGH  we  have  often  pointed  out  that  a  game  of 
chess  offers  peculiar  opportunities  for  reading  the 
characters  of  those  engaged  in  it,  it  has  never  been  con¬ 
venient  to  give  an  example  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  personality  of  the  players  was  of  no  general  concern. 
In  the  following  game  a  fair  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  life  of  his  father,  after 
stating  that  he  helped  to  found  the  University  Chess  Club, 
says  “  although  his  play  necessarily  lacked  the  strength 
derivable  from  book  knowledge  and  experience  it  is 
described  .  .  .  as  being  original,  daring  and  sometimes 
brilliant.  His  game  with  Mr.  Steinitz  has  been  re¬ 
corded,  so  that  competent  persons  may  judge  of  his 
quality  for  themselves  ”. 


Allgaier  Gambit. 


White  Black  White  Black 

Steinitz  Randolph  Churchill  Steinitz  Randolph  Churchill 


1.  P-K4  P-K4  4-  P-KR4  P-KKt5 

2.  P-KB4  PxP  5-  Kt-Ks  Q-K2 

3.  Kt  — KB3  P-KKt4 

So  far  as  the  opening  goes  there  can  be  no  question¬ 
ing  the  “  daring  ”  of  black  in  accepting  this  gambit  with 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  that  it  portends. 
Book  players  know  other  variations,  but  the  only 

feasible  way  to  defend  the  knight’s  pawn  appears  to 
be  by  P  — KR4.  Black  however  chooses  an  attacking 
defence. 


6.  P-Q4  P-Q3  8.  Q-K2  P-Q4 

7.  Kt  x  KtP  Q  x  P  ch 


A  timid  player  would  have  exchanged  queens  here. 
Black’s  idea  is  to  compel  his  opponent  to  exchange 
queens  and  gain  time  while  white  has  to  defend  the 
knight. 

9.  Kt-Ks  Kt  — KR3 

Black  did  not  make  the  obvious  move  of  B  — R3 
which  would  have  been  bad  on  account  of  10.  Q  X  Q, 
PxQ;  11.  B  —  QB4.  This  shows  that  he  was  capable 
either  of  analysing  a  difficult  position  or  possessing 
sound  judgment. 

10.  Kt-QB3  B-QKts  13.  Castles  B  x  Kt 

11.  QxQ  PxQ  14.  PxB  Kt-Q3 

12.  BxP  Kt  — KB4  15.  P-QB4  P-KB3 


Winning  two  pieces  for  the  exchange.  So  far  black  s 
play  has  been  logical  and  indicative  of  many  hundreds 
of  hours  of  previous  practice.  Though  his  opponent 
was  champion  of  the  world,  black  certainly  shows  no 
temerity. 

16.  P-QB5  P  x  Kt  18.  BxR  Kt  x  B 

17.  BxP  Kt  — B2  19-  R-Ki  I’-Kt3 


This  move  loses  the  game.  B  — K3  followed  by 
K  —  Q2  would  have  given  evidence  of  doggedness  and 
tenacity  and  offered  many  winning  chances.  Anyhow  he 
played  a  chessy  move,  trusting  confidently  to  the  future. 


20.  R  x  P  ch 

21.  B  — QB4 

22.  R  — Kt4 

23.  P— R5 

24.  R  — Ki 

25-  P-QS 

26.  P-B6 


K-Qi 
B  — Kt2 
Kt-Kt3 
Kt  — K2 
QKt-  QB3 
Kt  — Kt5 
B-Bi 


27.  R  — Kt7  QKtxP(B6) 

28.  P  x  Kt  Kt  x  P 

29.  B  -  Kt5  B-  Kt2 

30.  R  —  Qi  ch  K  —  Ki 

31.  R  x  QBP  and  mates  in  a 

few  moves. 


Steinitz  was  playing  blindfold  against  a  number  of 
players,  yet  his  play  was  as  perfect  as  usual.  W  e 
would  much  have  preferred  some  game  to  be 
recorded  in  which  Lord  Randolph  was  the  winner. 
Whatever  his  style  was,  he  had  not  much  chance  of 
showing  it  against  the  greatest  player  of  the  day. 


Problem  65.  By  E.  Pradignat. 

Black,  6  pieces. 


White,  9  pieces. 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  63  :  1.  R  — Q4- 
Key  to  Problem  64  :  1.  K-B2. 


BRIDGE. 

F'OR  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  have  last  week’s  issue  by  them,  we  repeat  the 
hand  given  in  our  last  number. 

Spades — 10. 


Hearts — Ace,  10,  4. 
Diamonds — Ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  3,  2. 
Clubs— 9,  8,  3. 

Spades — Queen. 


Y 

A  B 

(dummy) 

Z 


Hearts — 6. 

Diamonds — N  il. 
Clubs— Ace,  5,  3. 
Spades— Ace,  knave, 
9.  8,  7.  6,  4.  3. 1  2 3 * * 6 7- 


Score  love-all.  A  dealt  and  declared  diamonds.  Y  led 
the  10  of  spades.  The  question  is  how  should  the 
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dealer  play  the  two  hands  so  as  to  take  the  best  chance 
of  winning  the  game. 

Directly  the  dummy  hand  is  exposed,  the  king  of 
spades  is  absolutely  marked  in  Z’s  hand,  and  there  is 
only  one  other  spade,  the  5,  not  accounted  for.  The 
ace  of  spades  must  be  put  on  at  once,  and  if  Y’s  lead 
of  the  10  was  the  higher  of  two  spades,  the  king  will 
fall,  and  the  remainder  is  easy.  A  puts  himself  in  with 
the  ace  of  hearts,  draws  all  the  trumps,  and  puts  his 
dummy  in  again  with  the  ace  of  clubs  to  make  the 
remaining  spades. 

If,  however,  as  is  probable,  Y’s  10  of  spades  was 
a  singleton,  the  position  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  im¬ 
perative,  in  order  to  win  the  game,  that  B’s  spades 
should  be  cleared  before  his  only  card  of  re-entry, 
the  ace  of  clubs,  is  taken  out  of  his  hand,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  lead  must  on  no  account  be  parted  with. 
A  must  lead  another  spade  from  B’s  hand,  and  trump 
it  with  his  knave,  so  that  he  cannot  be  over-trumped. 
He  is  then  left  with  five  trumps,  and  there  are  seven 
against  him,  so  that  it  is  a  certainty  that  there  must  be 
four  at  least  in  one  hand.  If  there  are  five  in  one  hand 
the  game  cannot  be  won,  but  if  the  trumps  are  evenly 
divided,  four  and  three,  he  can  make  sure  of  winning 
the  small  Slam.  He  leads  his  three  winning  trumps, 
and  if  he  finds  them  evenly  divided,  he  then  leads  a  losing 
trump,  to  take  out  the  last  one,  and  whatever  is  led,  he 
wins  all  the  remaining  tricks,  having  the  ace  of  clubs 
in  B’s  hand  to  bring  in  the  long  spade  suit.  This  is 
quite  an  instructive  hand,  and  one  which  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  reviewing  the  situation  and  forming  a 
definite  plan  of  campaign  before  commencing  to  play 
the  hand. 

The  question  of  pre-arranged  signals  or  codes  of  play 
between  partners  is  rather  a  delicate  one,  but  one  which 
is  well  worthy  of  discussion.  The  first  thing  of  the 
kind  which  was  ever  introduced  was  the  call  for  trumps 
in  the  old  whist  days,  and  there  must  be  many  whist 
players  still  alive  who  can  remember  the  very  heated 
arguments  which  this  innovation  gave  rise  to.  A  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  whist  players  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  was  cheating,  and,  for  a  time,  they  refused  to 
play  with  men  who  used  the  call,  but  it  had  come  to 
stay,  and  after  a  while  they  gave  in,  and  tolerated  the 
signal  even  if  they  did  not  condescend  to  use  it.  A  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  was  then  arrived  at,  that  a  player 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  make  use  of  any  information 
which  he  could  derive  from  the  way  in  which  his  partner 
played  his  cards,  but  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  pre¬ 
arrange  any  signal  or  code  beforehand.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  strictly  adhered  to  at  whist,  and  the  practice 
of  asking  a  partner  whether  he  adopted  the  call  for 
trumps  was  strongly  discountenanced  at  the  best 
clubs. 

Bridge  commenced  life  on  the  same  lines,  but  there 
came  a  time  when  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the 
heart  convention  and  the  short-suit  convention,  in 
answer  to  a  double  of  No  Trumps,  was  so  strongly 
marked,  and  the  consequences  of  not  knowing  to 
which  school  a  partner  belonged  were  sometimes  so 
disastrous,  that  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  player 
was  entitled  to  ascertain  his  partner’s  views  on  this 
one  point  before  commencing  a  rubber.  If  the  matter 
had  ended  there,  no  great  harm  would  have  been  done, 
but  it  has  not  ended  there.  There  has  lately  been  a 
growing  tendency  among  certain  bridge  players,  chiefly 
indifferent  ones,  to  put  their  partners  through  a  sort 
of  catechism  before  commencing  to  play.  Not  only  do 
they  inquire  whether  their  partner  wishes  a  heart  or 
the  short  suit  led  to  him  when  he  doubles  No-Trump 
call,  but  also  whether  he  discards  from  strength  or 
weakness,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  whether  he  leads 
from  his  longest  suit  or  from  a  weak  one  against  a 
suit  declaration. 

The  principle  is  entirely  wrong.  When  a  player  sits 
down  to  play  with  a  strange  partner,  it  should  be  his 
business  to  ascertain  for  himself,  from  his  partner’s 
play  of  the  cards,  that  partner’s  strength  or  weakness, 
and  what  methods  he  elects  to  employ  for  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  his  hand.  It  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  game  to  pre-arrange  an  understanding  on  debatable 
points  of  play  before  starting.  The  principle  could  be 
so  very  easily  extended.  If  it  is  allowable  to  say  to 
one  s  partner,  “  If  I  double  No  Trumps  I  want  a  heart 


led  ”,  why  should  it  not  be  allowable  to  say  “  If  I  say 
‘  I  double  that’  I  want  a  heart”.  “  If  I  say  ‘  I  double 
No  Trumps  ’  I  want  a  diamond  ”.  “  If  I  say  ‘  l  double  ’ 

I  want  a  club  led  ”,  and  so  on  ?  The  principle  is  just 
the  same,  only  that  the  one  method  is  recognised  and 
countenanced  and  the  other  is  not. 

It  is  laid  down  by  every  one  of  the  accepted  authori¬ 
ties  on  bridge,  that  a  player  is  entitled  and  ought  to 
ascertain  his  partner’s  views  as  to  the  lead  in  answer 
to  a  double  of  No  Trumps,  therefore  let  us  accept  that 
as  a  bridge  postulate,  but  we  are  strongly  opposed  to 
carrying  the  principle  any  further.  Every  lover  of 
bridge,  who  wishes  to  maintain  the  game,  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  prince  of  all  card  games,  ought  reso¬ 
lutely  to  set  his  face  against  this  modern  bridge  cate¬ 
chism,  and  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  above 
and  beyond  the  one  accepted  point  of  the  lead  to  a 
double  of  No  Trumps. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  TRAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Cheriton  Gardens,  Folkestone. 

2  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Wrhen  any  question  of  internal  policy  becomes 
pressing  and  troublesome,  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  is  the  appointment,  usually  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  (but,  at  times,  by  Chamberlain  or 
the  “  Daily  Mail  ”)  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  previous  to  legislation,  or  some  attempt 
thereat  by  Parliament. 

Such  Commissions  fulfil  a  twofold  purpose  ;  they 
provide  employment  for  that  peculiar  product  of  modern 
times — the  expert ;  and  they  delude  the  public  con¬ 
science  into  believing  that  something  is  being  done. 
Too  often,  however,  nothing  tangible  is  accomplished, 
except  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  as  the  re¬ 
ports  of  such  Commissions  are  relegated  to  that  limbo 
of  obscurity  whence  no  traveller  is  likely  to  return. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  necessary  fate  of  many  such  delibera¬ 
tions  ;  for  their  final  reports  often  prove  of  a  contra¬ 
dictory  character,  and  embody  individual  rather  than 
general  ideas  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  do  not  even 
hint  at  any  practical  and  feasible  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  recently  appointed 
Commission  to  consider  the  Poor-law  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  incidentally  that  pressing  and  ever-recurring 
problem  of  the  unemployed — will  both  determine  the 
root  of  many  existing  evils,  and  also  evolve  a  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  them.  In  fact  the  catholicity  of,  and 
the  evident  care  with  which,  the  choice  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  has  been  made,  give  grounds  for  belief  that  the 
Government  that  just  “  was  ”,  was  really  earnest  in 
its  attempt  to  solve  certain  vexed  questions. 

But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of 
these  deliberations  will  not  be  mere  public  doles,  or 
needless  public  works  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
thrifty ;  no,  nor  yet  a  mere  temporising  with  these 
serious  questions  that  affect  the  nation’s  welfare  to  its 
inmost  core — but,  if  possible  a  radical  (without  any 
political  significance)  solution  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
on  a  large  scale,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  of  these 
social  evils.  Is  this  too  utopian  or  too  Roseberian  ? 
Surely  not  !  provided,  of  course,  the  primary  causes  are 
determinable  and  remedial  by  human  agency. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  this  desired  end,  there 
may  be  pointed  out  two  or  three  glaring  defects  of 
the  present  Poor-law  system,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  corresponding  reforms  may  be  suggested. 

The  “submerged”  comprise  mainly  two  or  three 
classes  ;  those  bred  and  born  in  the  mire,  and  those 
who  have  contrived  to  get  there,  through  misfortune  or 
their  own  fault  and  folly.  To  deal  with  the  latter  class 
first,  as  with  those  who  having  had  a  taste  for  better 
things  are  perhaps  the  easier  to  raise  from  the  depths  : 
from  their  antecedent  circumstances,  it  is  probably  right 
to  assume  that  their  reformation  and  restoration  must 
lie  along  different  lines  to  those  to  be  employed  in 
dealing  with  persons  whom  it  is  desired  to  place  on  a 
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level  previously  totally  unknown  to  them.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  professional  man,  the  middle-class 
trader,  the  incapable  aristocrat,  and  the  many,  who, 
too  often,  from  avoidable  causes  sink  below  their 
original  status — as  they  cannot  yet  have  their  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  to  ruin  themselves  forcibly  curtailed  in 
this  process  of  self-abasement — when  down,  have  no 
differential  and  differentiating  treatment  meted  out  to 
them  by  the  Poor-law  ;  but  are  still  further  degraded 
by  having  to  herd  with  those,  to  whom  such  social 
level,  or  "the  want  of  it,  is  both  familiar  and  natural. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  changes  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  introduce  tentatively,  but  at  once — viz.  a 
differentiation  between  the  purely  unfortunate  and  the 
clearly  undeserving.  And  though  it  may  be  urged  that 
such  'differentiation  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
would  be  costly  and  difficult  ;  yet  such  is  the  ease  with 
which  communication  can  be  established  even  with 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  that  statements  as  to 
former  employers  &c.,  could  with  the  help  ot  the 
police  and  of  various  social  organisations,  be  verified, 
and  evidence  of  character  sufficient  for  the  purpose  easily 
obtained.  Then  again,  all  able-bodied  men  should  be 
put  to  intelligent  and  if  not  directly  remunerative,  yet 
at  all  events  to  some  employment  that  might  ultimately 
benefit  themselves  and  the  country  at  large.  Thus 
instead  of  breaking  the  hardest  rock  obtainable,  and 
hardening  their  whole  nature  still  further — they  might  | 
be  embodied  as  a  sort  of  militia,  serving  in  it  at  least 
three  consecutive  months.  For  this  purpose,  each 
county  would  build  large  winter  barracks,  in  which,  of 
course,  the  differentiation  mentioned  above  could  still 
obtain,  by  giving  the  better  type  of  man  petty  appoint¬ 
ments  of  responsibility. 

Not  only  could  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  what  are 
facetiously  called  “work”,  instead  of  “  out-of-work  ” 
houses  be  drafted  into  this  militia,  but  all  vagrants 
should  willy-nilly  be  detained  and  eventually  drafted 
into  it  too.  As  this  would  create  some  differences 
financially  between  the  various  counties,  the  “  vagrant  ”- 
militiaman’s  expenses  could  be  met  directly  by  the 
Government.  The  scheme,  thus  briefly  shadowed, 
coupled  with  the  absolute  suspension  of  indiscriminate 
relief  given  by  worthy  but  mistaken  persons,  should 
prove  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  wastrel  class 
known  as  tramps. 

The  money  required  for  carrying  out  this  idea  would 
be  usefully  expended,  as  it  would  tend  to  improve  the 
physique  of  the  people  and  also  add  to  the  forces  ot 
Home  defence. 

One  other  point  may  well  be  considered  here,  and 
that  is  the  number  of  ex-soldiers  who  find  themselves 
on  the  streets  in  contrast  to  the  very  small  number  of 
naval  and  mercantile  seamen  who  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  plight.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  the  handyman  can  more  readily  adapt  himself  to 
the  requirements  of  civilian  life  than  can  his  brother 
from  the  other  service  :  and  the  obvious  remedy  is  to 
make  the  soldier  more  efficient  as  a  man  and  not  merely 
as  a  military  automaton.  To  this  end  each  man  in  the 
service  should  be  taught  a  trade,  so  that  when  his  time 
expires  he  could  turn  his  hands,  at  all  events,  to  one 
craft ;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  that  time  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  acquired  a  little  of  that  adaptability  which 
Englishmen  seem  to  lack  so  generally. 

To  sum  up  then— the  differentiation  of  the  workhouse 
inmate — a  more  or  less  compulsory  militia  service  for 
the  out-of-work  and  particularly  for  the  don’t-want-to- 
work— the  teaching  of  a  trade  to  each  soldier  of  the 
regular  army— all  these  are  points  which  are  well  worth 
consideration  in  reference  to  the  amelioration  or 
removal  of  certain  cancerous  features  of  our  social  life. 

W.  Drayton  Roberts. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Broadfield,  Boston  (Lines.),  1  January,  1906. 

Sir, — The  wonderful  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  South-East  Lincolnshire  do  not  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated  in  Southampton  Street,  or  you  would 
not  express  such  surprise  at  Lord  Carrington’s  tenants 
paying  40$.  per  acre  for  their  small  holdings.  I  write 


from  intimate  knowledge  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are 
plenty  of  fifty-acre  and  one-hundred  acre  farms  in  this 
thriving  district  let  at  that  rent,  and  to  men  who  are 
making  a  good  living  from  them. 

Taking  a  radius  of  say  fifteen  miles  from  Boston 
church  the  average  rent  of  agricultural  land  will  not  be 
less  than  from  30 s.  to  35s.  Per  acre,  and  it  is  far  cheaper 
and  more  profitable  to  the  holder  at  that  price  than  many 
of  your  io.y.  an  acre  farms  in  less  favoured  counties.  It 
is  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen — one  might  almost  say 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  has  felt  the  wave  of  agricultural 
depression  less,  probably,  than  any  district. 

Experts  like  Rider  Haggard  have  scarcely  deigned  to 
glance  at  it,  except  out  of  the  tail  of  their  eye,  but 
here  it  lies,  rich  and  productive,  well  farmed,  excellently 
drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Wash,  scarcely 
ever  rising  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not 
much  visited  by  able  editors,  or  by  tourists  in  search  ot 
the  picturesque,  but  probably  producing  more  food 
than  any  block  of  territory  ot  similar  extent  in  these 
islands,  let  Kent  and  Gloucester  and  the  Lothians 
plume  themselves  as  they  may. 

Labourers  may  account  themselves  lucky  to  get  land 
of  this  quality  at  40s.  per  acre. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Cooper. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bristol,  3  January,  1906. 

Sir,— Though  I  have  no  record,  I  believe  that  some 
time  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  which  was  published,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  prove  that  where  one.  country 
admits  imports  free  and  the  other  countries  with  which 
it  trades  do  not  admit  imports  free,  the  result  must  be 
that  the  people  of  the  (so-called)  free-trade  country 
must  suffer  from  exaggerated  oscillations  in  employ- 

ment.  .  „  1 

At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  19  December,  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Mr.  G.  U.  Yule  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  read  by  him,  said  : — “  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  oscillations  in  the  British  marriage  rate,  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  oscillations  in  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment,  are  of  much  greater  amplitude  and  more  clearly 
marked  in  Great  Britain  than  in  other .  countries  of 
Europe,  and  a  query  is  raised  as  to  the  significance  ot 

this  fact  ”.  .  .  . 

I  believe  the  curve  for  British  marriages  is  closely 
the  same  as  that  for  trade  and  employment.  Is  it 
possible  that  “  the  significance  of  the  tact  ”  of  this 
unpleasant,  even  dangerous,  high  and  low  see-saw  ot 
our  foreign  trade  is  to  be  found  from  the  plank 
of  trade  being  free  on  our  side  and  heavily  weighted 
on  the  other  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


NEGLECTED  FISHERIES  AND  OUR 
UNEMPLOYED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

Sm, — Japan  with  a  population  of  about  47,000  000, 
employs  upwards  of  3,600,000  persons  in  her  fishery, 
fish-curing  and  aquatic  industries,  including  profitable 
sea-weed  and  sea-salt  farms.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  a  population  already  exceeding  45,000,000  probably 
do  not  even  emplov  200,000  persons  in  these  trades, 
which  ought  to  find  work  for  upwards  of  3,000,000 
men,  women,  and  minors.  This  would  supply  profitable 
occupation  to  an  immense  number  of  our  unemployed, 
and  thus  diminish  the  increasing  burdens  of  British  tax¬ 
payers.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  their  adjacent 
islands  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Isle  of  Man,  the 
Channel  Islands,  &c.)  have  an  indented  sea-coast 
exceeding  15,000  miles,  whilst  their  neglected  inland 
waters  covering  upwards  of  1, 100,000  acres  capable  of 
rearing  various  kinds  of  excellent  eating  fish,  now 
only  yield  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and  sport  for  anglers. 
Half  of  the  fresh  fish  sold  in  Germany  are  fresh-water 
fish  artificially  reared  in  lucrative  German  inland  fish 
farms,  whose  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  Ireland  would  augment  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  their  agriculturists  and  farm  labourers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Lawrence  Hamilton,  M.R.C.S. 


“RETALIATION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gomshall,  2  December,  1906. 

Sir,— Mr.  Balfour  began  his  campaign  with  Retalia¬ 
tion  as  his  watchword.  But  he  did  not  quite  like  it, 
and  you,  Sir,  in  your  Notes  of  23  December  sug¬ 
gest  “Negotiation”.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
neither  quite  hits  off  the  situation. 

What  Mr.  Balfour  desires  to  remedy  is  the  invasion 
of  our  (home  and  colonial)  markets  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  who  possess  an  artificial  advantage  over  their 
British  competitors.  The  foreigner,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  protective  import  duty,  gets  an  artificially  high 
price  for  his  commodities  in  his  own  market.  This  is 
bound  to  stimulate  over-production.  The  surplus  has 
to  find  markets  outside,  and  the  producer,  having  made 
excessive  profits  at  home,  can  undersell  his  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  and  yet  make  an  abnormal  profit  on 
his  total  production. 

This  is  really  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  compel  such  a  reduction  of  the  ex¬ 
cessively  protective  duty  as  will  remove  this  artificial 
advantage  to  foreign  producers  in  British  markets. 
Our  industries  are  attacked  on  their  own  ground  and 
must  be  defended.  Defence  is  not  retaliation. 

The  marvel — and  the  pity  of  it — is  that  intelligent 
men  calling  themselves  free  traders  should  oppose  this 
policy  of  defence  as  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  They  suffer  partly  from  a  confusion  of  ideas 
and  partly  from  adhesion  to  an  erroneous  and  fatal 
dogma.  The  foreign  producer  is  protected  in  our 
markets  by  his  artificial  advantage,  and  yet  the 
so-called  free  trader  refuses  to  remove  that  protection 
and  restore  in  our  own  country  equality  of  competition 
— the  only  real  free  trade.  His  cry  is  always  the  same 
old  formula,  as  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  again 
this  week,  that  the  words  free  trade  mean  “  that  duties 
should  only  be  levied  on  foreign  imports  for  purposes 
of  revenue  ”.  This  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  present  misunderstanding  among  the 
Unionist  party,  who  ought  now  to  be  pulling  together 
not  only  in  the  same  boat  but  also,  as  Douglas  Jerrold 
said,  “with  the  same  skulls”.  I  have  tried  for  thirty 
years  to  reach  the  brain  of  the  so-called  free  trader, 
but  alas,  dogma  has  prevailed  over  reason,  common 
sense  and  practical  experience. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  George  Martineau. 


THE  JEW  IN  RUSSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hastings,  1  January,  1906. 

Sir, — My  first  resolution  on  reading  Mr.  Weiner’s 
letter  in  your  last  issue  was  not  to  answer  it.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  is  distinctly  rude,  with  unmistakable 
evidence  of  loss  of  temper.  A  controversialist  who 
feels  himself  in  the  right  does  not  usually  lose  his 
temper.  But  on  reflection  I  felt  I  owed  you,  Sir,  a 
debt  of  courtesy  for  your  patience  and  forbearance  in 
granting  so  much  space  for  my  article  and  its  contro¬ 
versial  sequence. 

I  hold  no  brief  from  the  Russian  Government,  nor 
am  I  counsel  for  the  convicted  bureaucracy,  whom 
Mr.  Weiner  has  taken  for  my  clients.  My  chief  aim 
and  object  in  writing  the  above-named  article  was  to 
exonerate  the  Russian  army  from  the  heinous  accusa¬ 
tions  of  having  fermented  the  Odessa  and  Kisheneff 
atrocities.  Also  to  plead  extenuating  circumstances 
for  that  smaller  portion  of  the  rioters,  the  genuine 
workmen  and  peasants.  I  exclude,  of  course,  the  main 
portion  composed  of  hooligans  and  bossiaks  (Gorky’s 
tramps).  My  indictment  against  the  Jew  exploiter  and 
the  Jew  revolutionist  is  framed  chiefly  on  information 
supplied  through  the  press  by  the  very  witnesses 
Mr.  Weiner  names  on  his  own  side  as  well  as  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  leading  London  dailies. 

Yours  faithfully,  Alexander  Kinloch. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

Sir,— Your  admirable  article  under  this  heading 
on  16  December  has  not  only  called  forth  much 
applause  but  has  echoed  almost  to  a  word  what  has 
been  a  recurring  topic  in  the  best  clubs  and  similar 
centres  since  the  Resignation  Honours  List.  As  you 
so  correctly  put  it,  “  the  constant  and  indispensable 
qualification  for  a  peerage  has  hitherto  been  continuous 
and  meritorious  performance  of  some  public  and 
national  service  ”.  That  is  exactly  what  one  is  brought 
up  to  regard  as  the  “  sine  qua  non  ”  for  admission  into 
the  Upper  House. 

Your  protest  against  the  recent  principle  of  such 
honour  being  conferred  on  men  whose  claim  is  obviously 
wealth  and  without  such  would  be  insignificant  is  worthy 
of  earnest  support.  Honours  such  as  these  are  simply 
laughed  at,  their  origin  is  transparent,  and  they  cause 
nothing  but  ridicule  and  contempt  from  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Needless  to  say  peerages  conferred  where  means  are 
scanty  are  somewhat  onerous  compliments,  creating 
additional  expense  in  living  amongst  one’s  fellows, 
and  thought  has  been  given  to  this  by  Parliament 
voting  sums  to  certain  worthy  recipients.  On  the  other 
hand  wealth  by  itself  as  a  passport  to  the  peerage  is 
humiliating  and  even  disgusting  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  employ. 

As  you  so  pointedly  ask,  what  possible  claim  on  the 
nation’s  gratitude,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  can 
Sir  A.  Stern  or  Sir  A.  Harmsworth  have  to  such 
honour?  They  were  both  among  the  1905  new 
baronetage — more  than  sufficient  one  would  have 
thought  for  what  their  national  record  shows.  The 
former  has  apparently  no  claim  at  all,  the  latter  that  of 
having  successfully  pioneered  a  series  of  cheap  and 
mostly  sensational  literature.  To  quote  your  own 
opinion,  very  generally  endorsed  by  thinking  people, 
he  has  encouraged  the  morbid  love  for  sensational 
reading  and  the  vulgar  taste  for  personal  gossip.  A 
sorry  record  for  such  recognition  as  a  baronetage  and 
peerage  in  twelve  months  !  Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Balfour 
is  not  responsible  for  this  ;  and  yet  if  not  he,  who 
else?  The  average  Englishman,  of  whatever  grade  or 
class,  still  respects  the  House  of  Lords,  and  reverences 
what  is  best  in  our  Peerage.  He  welcomes  without 
demur  additions  such  as  Lords  Roberts,  Lister,  Kelvin, 
Kitchener  and  similar  recent  names,  and  also  appreciates 
such  as  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Graham-Murray, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  &c.  ;  but  cases  of  the  type  you  name  simply 
tend  to  lower  everyone’s  respect  for  the  seats  intended 
to  be  sacred  for  the  “  best,  noblest  and  bravest”. 

While  enclosing  my  card  I  may  add  that  this  letter 
is  submitted  at  the  suggestion  of  several  members  of 
one  of  the  leading  and  oldest  non-political  clubs. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Commoner. 


THE  WORD  “TELEGRAPH”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Addison  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

3  January,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — You  wrote  a  nice  little  notice  of  my 
introduction  to  some  Nelson  Letters,  not  edited  by 
myself,  in  your  issue  of  23  December,  in  which  you 
recommended  Dr.  Murray  to  notice  for  his  dictionary 
my  comment  on  Nelson’s  early  use  of  the  word  “tele¬ 
graph”.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Jennett  Humphreys  wrote  a 
letter  in  your  issue  of  30  December,  explaining  that  the 
“  telegraph  ”  was  not  electric,  but  what  we  should  call 
a  semaphore.  This  was  hardly  necessary,  as  every 
board-school  child  is  taught  that  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  telegraph  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  only  missed  by  a  few 
months  being  one  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade. 

What  you  were  referring  to,  and  what  I  was  referring 
to,  was  the  early  use  of  the  word  “  telegraph  ”,  the 
ancestor  of  so  many  bastard  words.  I  was  not  claim¬ 
ing  an  antedate  in  electricity  for  Nelson.  That  is 
generally  claimed  for  Galileo  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  With  compliments,  I  am 

Yours  faithfully,  Douglas  Sladen. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  LOST  LEADER. 

“Lord  Randolph  Churchill.”  By  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill  M.P.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan.  1906. 
36s.  net. 

PART  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  great, 
this  biography  is  invested  with  an  adventitious 
interest  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Radical  Government.  But  lest  any 
of  our  readers  should  amuse  themselves  by  a  picture 
of  the  author’s  struggle  between  filial  piety  and  public 
principle,  we  can  assure  them,  from  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  two  volumes,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  last  chapter,  were  written  while  Mr.  Churchill 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party.  .  It  is 
not  improbable — though  here  we  are  in  the  region  of 
conjecture — that  the  lesson  of  his  father  s  life  sank 
deep  into  the  son’s  mind,  and  that  the  tragedy  and 
failure  of  it  were  the  causes  which  impelled  him  to 
change  his  party.  We  hazard  this  remark  because 
Mr.  Churchill  writes  on  p.  448  (the  chapter  on  the 
Parnell  Commission)  :  “  But  let  it  be  observed  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  beaten,  whatever  he  did, 
when  he  played  the  national  game  ;  and  was  vic¬ 
torious,  whatever  he  did,  while  he  played  the 
party  game.  No  question  of  ‘  taste  or  ‘  patriot¬ 
ism  ’  was  raised  when  what  he  said,  however 
outrageous,  suited  his  party.  No  claim  of  truth  counted 
when  what  he  said,  however  incontrovertible,  was 
awkward  for  his  party.”  This  is  but  too  true.  In 
English  politics  no  man  can  do  any  good  for  his  country 
or  for  himself  unless  he  works  with  a  party  ;  and  he 
can  only  do  that,  if  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his 
colleagues,  on  all  issues,  or  at  least  on  nearly  all.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  never  was  a  Conservative.  He 
was  that  familiar  figure  in  history  since  the  days  of 
Alcibiades,  an  aristocrat  with  strong  democratic  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  was  vehemently  anti-jingo  in  foreign 
politics,  and  as  early  as  1877  tried  to  get  up  an  intrigue 
with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  against  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Turkish  policy,  actually  offering  to  propose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  establishment  of  republics  in 
Bulgaria  and  Herzegovina  !  In  Egyptian  politics  he 
supported  Wilfrid  Blunt  and  Arabi  Pacha,  and  in  short 
was  the  champion  of  “oppressed  nationalities”.  In 
home  politics  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  frankly 
Radical,  favouring  graduated  taxation  and  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  leaseholds.  All  this  he  called  Tory 
Democracy  :  the  democracy  was  plain  enough  :  but 
where  was  the  Toryism  ?  Lord  Randolph  would 
have  been  happier  and  more  successful  if  he  had 
joined  the  Radical  party  before  1880.  Had  he 
adhered  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  he  would  certainly 
have  been  his  successor.  If  he  had  gone  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington  his  position  as  a 
Radical  Unionist  would  have  been  unassailable.  But 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  environment  was  too  much 
for  him.  His  devotion  to  his  family  runs  like  a  golden 
thread  through  the  web'of  his  career,  and  his  defection 
to  the  Radicals  would  have  been  a  grievous  blow  to 
those  whom  he  loved  and  wished  to  please.  Once  he 
broke  out  when  his  father  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in 
an  anti-coercionist  speech  (1877),  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  “  My  dear 
Beach  :  The  only  excuse  I  can  find  for  Randolph  is 
that  he  must  either  be  mad  or  have  been  singularly 
affected  with  local  champagne  or  claret”.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  Lord  Randolph  was  fond  of  saying 
“  I  don’t  believe  in  dooks  :  I’ve  seen  too  much  of  ’em  ”. 
We  remember  that  on  one  occasion  somebody  asked 
him  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  what  he 
thought  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  complaint  that 
his  great  horse  had  been  got  at.  Lord  Randolph 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied,  “O,  these  dooks 
think  they  ought  to  win  everything”.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  his  life  the  ducal  influence  was  strong. 
When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  died  in  1883  Lord 
Randolph  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Gladstonian  Government,  and  three  years  later  came 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  missed 
opportunity.  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  Mr. 


Winston  Churchill,  meditating  deeply  on  all  these 
things,  as  the  drama  of  his  father’s  life  unfolded  itself 
beneath  his  eyes,  determined  not  to  miss  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  we  cannot  blame  him.  Indeed  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  decision  to  leave,  before  it  was  too  late,  a 
party  with  which  he  was  in  imperfect  sympathy.  He 
is  the  only  instance  we  know,  in  life  or  literature,  of  a 
son  who  has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  executed  the  work  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  father’s  literary  trustees,  Lord  Grimthorpe 
and  Lord  Howe,  with  much  tact  and  literary  skill. 
The  style  of  the  narrative  is  easy  and  clear,  occasionally 
graceful  and  pathetic.  There  is  a  due  sense  of  per¬ 
spective,  as  in  the  rapid  gliding  over  of  the  years 
before  1880.  The  reader  is  not  teased  with  footnotes  ; 
or  offended  by  partiality.  The  son  notes  his  father’s 
errors  of  taste  or  tactics  with  judicial  regret.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  men  and  events  of  the  generation 
before  his  own  Mr.  Churchill  discovers  a  shrewdness 
that  is  beyond  his  years,  and  almost  uncanny.  The 
one  criticism  which  we  feel  bound  to  make  is  that  we 
have  not  got  enough  of  Lord  Randolph’s  corre¬ 
spondence.  We  would  give  much  to  read  the  intimate 
correspondence  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  latter  months  of  1886.  Mr.  Churchill 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  his  father’s  letters  were 
generally  scrappy,  and  sometimes  too  pointed  for 
publication.  But  a  man’s  letters  are  himself  more  than 
his  speeches.  We  would  also  exchange  some  of  the 
narrative  for  some  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Jennings 
used  to  write  daily  to  Lord  Randolph.  Jennings  was 
an  able  man,  whose  experience  had  been  gathered  in 
New  York,  and  whose  outlook  on  English  politics 
was  original  and  detached.  His  criticisms  and 
advice  would  have  been  good  reading.  We  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  that  Lord  Randolph 
reached  the  meridian  of  his  intellectual  power 
after  he  left  the  Government  in  December  1886. 
The  highest  point  in  his  political  life  was  touched, 
in  our  opinion,  between  1880  and  1885,  when.  Lord 
Randolph  was  beating  down  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  building  up  the  Tory- 
party  in  the  big  towns.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  emerged 
from  the  Midlothian  campaign  with  a  halo  of  glory 
such  as  never  before  or  since  surrounded  the  head  of 
statesman.  Gladstone-worship  was  rampant,  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  determined  to  break  it 
down.  Events  favoured  his  emprise,  for  never  was 
Prime  Minister  so  unlucky  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  a 
strange  trick  of  fortune  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
intense  piety  and  scholarly  refinement  should  have  been 
compelled  to  throw  the  aegis  of  his  eloquence  over  a 
blatant  atheist  like  Bradlaugh.  Bradlaugh  was  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  Fourth  Party,  which  found  plenty  of 
work  for  its  hands  in  South  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Ireland.  A  peace-loving  Minister,  who  detested  foreign 
and  Colonial  politics  of  every  description,  found  himself 
dragged  into  a  South  African  war  ending  in  Majuba 
Hill  ;  into  Egyptian  complications  involving  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Arabi,  the  bombardment  ot  Alexandria,  the 
abortive  Soudan  disaster,  the  mission  and  murder  of 
Gordon  ;  and  into  a  species  of  civil  war  with  Parnell 
and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  Not  a  single  point 
escaped  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  with  the  eye  of 
a  born  tactician,  he  so  selected  his  topics  of  attack  that 
he  managed  to  enlist  a  certain  amount  of  Radical 
support  for  his  most  furious  onslaughts  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  he  waged  a  kind  of  left- 
handed  war  against  his  own  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  historical  fact  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  con¬ 
fided  to  Sir  John  Gorst  that  he  would  never  have  taken 
a  peerage  and  left  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  lead  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant  what  he  said  when  he  announced  his 
retirement  in  1874-  That  Lord  Randolphs  tieatment 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  marked  by  brutality 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Disraeli’s  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  also  brutal.  Men  climb  to  the  topmost  place 
in  politics  on  the  bodies  of  their  comrades.  As  the  first 
Lord  Halifax  observed,  ‘  ‘  State  business  is  a  cruel  trade  : 
good  nature  is  a  bungler  in  it”.  The  capture  of  “  the 
machine”,  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tions,  completed  Lord  Randolph’s  triumph  over  the  “old 
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gang  ”,  or  “  the  goats  ”  as  the  Fourth  Party  nicknamed 
that  trio  of  worthies,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Sir 
Richard  Cross,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  At  the  same 
time  the  brilliant  guerilla  chief  became  the  idol  of  pro¬ 
vincial  platforms.  Lord  Randolph’s  speech  at  Blackburn 
in  1884  (the  “chips”  speech)  will  bear  comparison 
with  some  of  Disraeli’s  happiest  exhibitions  of  satire 
and  invective.  This  was,  we  repeat,  the  greatest 
period  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  career.  He  was 
the  Conservative  party  at  that  hour.  When  Con¬ 
servatism  was  fast  degenerating  into  old  fogeyism 
and  fat  obstruction,  Lord  Randolph  rehabilitated  it  by 
his  own  genius,  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the  breath 
of  a  popular  movement,  and  made  it  a  victorious  force 
in  the  workshops  of  the  artisans.  If  the  borough 
franchise  had  not  been  extended  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  would  have  swept  the  board  in  1885,  and  as  it 
was  they  captured  the  big  towns,  driving  the  Radicals 
into  Boeotia.  Strong  as  was  the  national  feeling 
against  Home  Rule,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Unionist 
majority  in  1886  would  have  been  anything  like  so 
large  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
conquest  of  the  centres  of  industry  between  1880  and 
1885. 

This,  then,  is  his  abiding  title  to  a  place  amongst 
statesmen,  that  he  made  Conservatism  popular  with 
the  working  classes,  as  only  Disraeli  had  done  before, 
and  as  possibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again.  Suddenly 
in  1885  the  successful  rebel  was  converted  into  the 
suave  and  dignified  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  six  months.  We  have  Sir  Arthur 
Godley’s  testimony  that  Lord  Randolph  was  one  of 
the  best  Secretaries  of  State  who  ever  ruled  the  India 
Office.  And  we  can  easily  believe  it,  for  he  was  in¬ 
dustrious  and  far  too  clever  not  to  know  what  he  did 
not  know.  Nothing  distinguishes  a  first-rate  from  a 
second-rate  man  more  sharply  than  the  former’s  trust  in 
skilled  subordinates  as  contrasted  with  the  latter’s  fussy 
suspicions.  After  the  election  of  1886  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  the 
autumn  session  of  that  year  was  too  short  a  time  to 
test  his  real  quality,  Lord  Randolph  led  with  dignity, 
firmness,  and  courtesy.  His  knowledge  of  the  world 
enabled  him  to  manage  a  mixed  assembly,  and  although 
he  sometimes  rebuked  a  follower  in  private  rather 
roughly,  in  the  House  he  was  conciliation  itself.  It 
was  in  December  that  the  crash  came.  Not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  publication  in  these  volumes  is  the  celebrated 
budget,  a  facsimile  of  Lord  Randolph’s  handwriting  on  a 
sheet  of  notepaper.  We  have  not  space  to  examine  criti¬ 
cally  this  budget  that  never  was  proposed.  It  bears  the 
impress  of  its  author’s  mind  in  its  simplicity  and  bold¬ 
ness.  Its  chief  features  were  the  increase,  consolida¬ 
tion  and  gradation  of  the  death  duties  :  the  increase 
and  gradation  of  the  inhabited-house  duty  :  and  a  new 
tax  on  horses.  On  the  other  side,  the  payment  of  debt 
and  the  expenditure  on  national  defence  were  to  be 
largely  reduced,  and  substantial  remissions  of  income- 
tax  and  tea  and  tobacco  duties  were  to  be  made.  The 
crux  of  the  situation  was  that  Lord  Randolph  required 
that  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  estimates  should  be 
reduced  by  ^1,300,000.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  in  the  most  friendly  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  letters,  wrote  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to 
being  responsible  for  the  reductions  demanded.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  of  course  appealed  to,  and  whilst  nego¬ 
tiations  were  still  in  progress,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wrote  from  Windsor  Castle  on  20  December 
1886  to  the  Prime  Minister  tendering  his  resignation, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  on  the  22nd,  and  on  the 
23rd  the  news  was  in  the  “  Times  ”.  Even  at  the  time 
Lord  Randolph’s  friends  were  aghast,  and  he  received 
an  extremely  sensible  letter  of  advice  from  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs  : 

I  should  have  thought  that  your  game  was  rather  a 
waiting  one.  Sacrifice  everything  to  becoming  a  fetish  : 
then  and  only  then,  you  can  do  as  you  like.”  But  to 
W’ait  and  to  submit  himself  to  others  were  the  two 
things  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  tempera¬ 
mentally  incapable  of  doing  ;  and  from  the  day  when 
the  world  discovered  this  fact,  it  turned  its  back  on 
him.  Other  Ministers  have  resigned  and  increased 


their  popularity  :  but  Lord  Randolph  lost  a  great  deal 
more  than  office  :  he  parted  with  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  made  two  miscalculations  of  so  gross  a  character  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  He  thought  himself  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  he  believed  economy  to  be  popular  in 
practice,  whereas  it  is  only  popular  in  theory.  After  his 
resignation  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  several 
good  speeches  from  his  corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury 
bench,  and  on  one  great  question  he  was  indisputably 
right,  and  the  Government  wrong.  The  appointment 
of  the  Parnell  Commission  was  both  unconstitutional 
and  impolitic.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  tribunal  should  never  be  set  up  to  try  an  issue 
which  could  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts,  As  a  poli¬ 
tical  move  it  was  a  gross  blunder,  because  the  Unionists 
would  have  gained  more  by  taunting  Parnell  with  his  fear 
of  a  British  jury  than  they  gained  by  the  report  of  the 
judges,  which  produced  no  result.  The  speech  in 
which  Lord  Randolph  enforced  these  truths  upon  his 
former  colleagues  made  a  painful  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  the  sudden  loss  of  self- 
control  in  the  celebrated  Piggott  passage  ;  and  there 
was  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jennings,  which  deprived 
Lord  Randolph  of  his  last  political  ally.  After  reading 
Mr.  Jennings’  account  of  the  facts  we  can  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  breach.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Randolph  drafted  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Jennings 
placed  upon  the  paper,  and  that  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  he  changed  his  mind  and 
told  Mr.  Jennings  the  day  before  the  debate  that  he 
could  not  speak  in  its  support.  But  Mr.  Jennings  had 
ample  time  to  withdraw  his  amendment  ;  and  the 
cause  of  offence  seems  to  have  been  that  Lord 
Randolph  cut  in  before  him  and  (so  to  speak)  took 
the  cream  off  the  discussion.  What  is  a  spoilt  speech 
in  the  life  of  a  politician  ?  A  cause  of  irritation 
but  hardly  of  a  permanent  quarrel.  The  election 
of  1892  threw  the  Conservatives  into  Opposition,  and 
drew  them  together  again.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  once  more  received  into  favour  and  resumed  his 
seat  on  the  Front  Bench.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
speech  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church 
was  the  last  leap  of  a  dying  fire.  The  blithe  and 
debonair  Lord  Randolph  was  transformed  at  forty-five 
into  a  paralytic  dotard,  struggling  heroically  with  a 
pitiless  At6.  His  friends  and  relatives  were  unable  to 
prevent  him  making  platform  speeches  ;  “  but  the 

crowds  who  were  drawn  by  the  old  glamour  of  his 
name  departed  sorrowful  and  shuddering  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  dying  man,  and  those  who  loved  him  were 
consumed  with  embarrassment  and  grief”.  In  these 
words  Mr.  Churchill  describes  one  of  the  most  tragic 
ends  in  history. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  ROME. 

“The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries.”  By  A.  Harnack.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  J.  Moffatt.  2  vols.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.  1904-5.  £1  Is. 

O  process  in  history  is  less  explicable  than  that  by 
which  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  Little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  had  passed  since  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul  when 
the  victory  of  Constantine  at  the  Milvian  Bridge 
ensured  the  political  dominance  of  the  faith,  though  it 
was  actually  held  by  a  minority,  and  a  comparatively 
small  minority,  at  the  time  when  Constantine’s  genius 
recognised  in  it  the  one  certain  means  of  seizing  and 
retaining  the  monarchy  of  the  civilised  world.  But  this 
minority,  whatever  its  internal  differences,  had  been 
tested  by  merciless  persecution  and  had  developed  in 
adversity  an  organisation  which  rendered  it,  as 
Constantine’s  rivals  found,  the  dangerous  antagonist 
that  successive  Emperors  had  feared  it  would  become. 
The  massacres  of  such  tyrants  as  the  second  Maximin 
are  the  best  evidence  of  their  dread  of  Christianity  as 
the  effectual  ally  of  Constantine. 

But  though  the  fact  is  certain  that  our  religion 
exerted  this  power  through  the  resolute  faith  and  the 
mutual  loyalty  of  its  adherents,  the  course  of  its  growth 
remains  strangely  mysterious.  And  it  was  a  mystery 
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almost  from  the  first.  'I  here  is  an  ancient  fiction  that 
the  twelve  apostles  divided  the  world  among"  them,  and 
each  set  forth  to  evangelise  his  allotted  region.  It  is  as 
void  of  truth  as  the  similar  legend  that  each  of  the 
twelve  contributed  his  clause  to  the  Apostles  Creed. 
The  guess  was  a  confession  of  ignorance.  Our 
direct  evidence  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Acts,  and  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  scholarship  that  its  words  have  been  forced  in 
our  own  generation  to  yield  so  rich  a  store  of  fresh 
information  to  the  explorer  and  the  commentator. 
From  it  we  learn  what  motives  induced  the  converts 
to  embrace  the  faith  ;  in  later  Christian  literature  we 
only  find  such  teaching  as  appealed  to  those  who 
were  already  believers.  Even  the  writings  of  the 
Apologists,  explaining  as  they  do  with  more  or  less  of 
reserve  what  Christianity  is,  aim  rather  at  gaining  for 
it  toleration  than  recruits.  And  such  direct  attacks 
upon  paganism  as  were  made  by  Tertullian  were 
admirably  adapted  to  raise  the  spirits  and  strengthen 
the  convictions  of  those  who  shared  his  faith,  but  were 
much  more  likelv  to  irritate  than  to  persuade  those  who 
stood  outside  the  Church.  No  doubt  we  can  gather 
from  this  literature  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Christians  conversed  with  their  neighbours, 
but  we  must  be  content  in  lieu  of  precise  knowledge 
with  inferences,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as  to  what, 
being  what  they  were,  they  must  have  said.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  the  Christians  at  large,  and  not  any 
professional  class,  who  converted  the  Roman  world. 
We  can  watch  the  tide  rising  here  and  there  ;  it  there 
had  been  conspicuous  agents  at  work  we  could  not 
have  failed  to  know  their  names.  The  tact  that  the 
same  process  was  going  on  simultaneously  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  quarters  proves  that  it  was  accomplished  by 
general  activity  and  not  by  special  efforts.  We  are 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Bithynia, 
country  as  well  as  town,  had  been  so  pervaded  by 
Christianity  in  the  year  112  that  Pliny  found  the  new 
religion  actually  affecting  the  course  of  business  in  his 
province.  The  latest  date  to  which  we  can  assign  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  is  15°  >  whether  the 
version  was  made  for  Italians  or  for  Africans  is  quite 
uncertain  ;  all  that  we  know  is  that  the  demand  had 
arisen  and  been  supplied  while  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  still  a  Greek-speaking  community.  And  if  the 
origins  of  the  local  churches  are  obscure,  their  growth, 
which  went  on  at  a  constantly  accelerated  pace,  is 
almost  unnoticed  by  Christian  authors.  It  was  so 
much  a  normal  thing  that  the  Church  should  grow 
that  we  find  copious  writers  such  as  S.  Cyprian 
who  only  mention  the  duty  or  its  fulfilment  when 
some  case  of  peculiar  difficulty  or  interest  occurs. 
Quite  incidentally  there  has  survived  one  piece  of 
statistical  information  from  the  age  of  persecutions  ; 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  257  Rome  contained  155 
clergy  of  all  ranks  and  that  1,500  widows  and 
other  helpless  persons  were  dependent  upon  the  alms 
of  the  Church.  Gibbon  inferred  from  this  a  Christian 
population  of  50,000  for  a  city  which  must  have  held  at 
least  a  million  inhabitants  ;  'Dr.  Harnack  reduces  the 
number  to  30,000.  There  were  places  on  the  other 
hand  where  Christianity  was  slow  to  gain  a  foothold. 
In  394,  for  instance,  the  Philistine  Gaza,  a  fanatically 
pagan  town,  contained  only  127  Christians.  _  But  such 
facts,  casually  noted  by  men  who  took  no  interest  in 
numbers,  are  very  rare.  Usually  it  is  the  mention  of  a 
bishop  that  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  a  church,  or 
else  the  discovery  of  such  sepulchral  stones  as  the 
skilled  researches  of  Dr.  Ramsay  have  found  throughout 
Asia  Minor.  Such  information  has  to  be  sought  in 
many  books,  and  often  the  facts  gleaned  are  but  a  small 
reward  for  serious  toil,  and  need  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  a  trained  scholar  to  co-ordinate  and  interpret 
them.  This  task  has  been  fulfilled  with  .admirable 
intelligence  and  completeness  by  Professor  Harnack  ; 
never  before  has  the  evidence  been  so  fully  and  clearly 
marshalled. 

Sometimes,  as  is  inevitable,  the  details  of  his  work 
are  open  to  criticism  ;  not  that  he  is  inaccurate  in 
stating  the  facts,  but  that  a  theory  has  led  him  to 
misunderstand  them.  Thus  he  enforces,  with  much 
reason,  the  general  truth  that  the  north-western  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Empire  were  the  last  to  be  influenced  ; 


and  in  proof  he  alleges  the  first  mention  of  Christianity 
in  Cologne.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the  con¬ 
gregation  there  as  a  1  ‘  conventiculum  ”,  and  Dr.  Harnack 
takes  the  diminutive  as  a  proof  of  his  thesis.  He 
should  have  remembered  that  Ammian  was  an  em¬ 
bittered  adversary  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  calling  any  body  of  Christians  whom  he  has 
occasion  to  name  a  conventicle.  But  defects  so  slight 
do  nothing  to  diminish  the  solid  value  of  the  work  ;  a 
value  which  belongs  to  the  more  general  discussions  in 
which  Dr.  Harnack  has  less  opportunity  to  be  original. 
Particularly  admirable  is  his  exposition  of  the  power 
which  a  strong  will,  fortified  by  a  firm  belief  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  gave  to  the  Christian,  and  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  pagans  must  have  sought  to  learn  its  secret. 
Dr.  Harnack  dwells  also  with  due  emphasis  upon  the 
effect  of  that  specifically  Christian  mode  of  thought, 
the  sense  of  sin,  and  shows  how  the  ridicule  with  which 
Celsus,  the  ablest  of  all  opponents  of  Christianity, 
assailed  it  bears  witness  to  the  attraction  which  the 
preaching  of  forgiveness  had  for  the  conscience  in 
distress. 

Dr.  Harnack,  in  fine,  has  produced  what  is  as  yet 
the  most  satisfactory,  if  not  the  most  striking  and 
original,  of  the  noble  series  of  works  in  which  he  is 
casting  new  light  upon  Christian  history.  We  wish 
we  could  say  that  a  worthy  translator  had  been  found 
for  him.  As  the  translator  of  a  work  on  physical 
science  should  be  familiar  with  the  literature  and  the 
technical  terms  of  his  subject,  so  Dr.  Harnack’s  trans¬ 
lator,  dealing  with  what  is  not  a  theological  subject  but 
one  covering  the  whole  field  of  Christian  antiquity  and 
classical  geography,  should  be  at  home  in  a  very  wide 
domain  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Moffatt  is  a  stranger  to 
every  part  of  it.  As  often  as  the  sense  of  a  passage 
has  to  be  determined  not  merely  by  the  letter  ot  the 
German  but  by  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  he 
fails  to  render  it,  and  whenever  a  choice  has  to  be  made 
between  two  shades  of  meaning,  both  grammatically 
possible,  he  chooses  the  wrong  one.  Nor  are  gross  and 
obvious  blunders  absent  ;  in  the  short  passage  relating 
to  England  one  sentence  is  reduced  to  nonsense.  We 
would  not  say  that  Dr.  Moffatt  deserves  to  be  plucked 
by  a  pass-examiner  in  German,  but  his  German  is  no 
better  than  his  English,  in  which  he  cannot  discriminate 
between  “  shall  ”  and  “will”,  and  vulgarly  misuses  the 
verb  “  transpire  ”.  But  he  seems  to  have  become  con¬ 
scious  as  the  work  went  on  of  his  own  incapacity,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  increasing  listlessness  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  as  it  draws  to  an  end.  A  well-known  town  is 
named  Trapezunt  in  German  and  Trebizond  in  English  ; 
Dr.  Moffatt,  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  a  glance  at  his 
dictionary,  invents  the  ridiculous  “  Trapezuntum  ,  a 
form  as  absurd  as  the  Mende  and  Die  which  he  gives 
as  names  of  modern  French  towns,  without  the 
authority,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  Dr.  Harnack.  The 
translation,  however,  is  not  below  the  average  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  We  have  often  seen  worse. 
But  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  Scotch  theological 
translations  are  too  wide  a  subject  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  article.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the  purveyors 
of  these  wares  presumed  at  times,  as  outside  stock¬ 
brokers  are  said  to  do,  upon  the  simplemindedness  of 
the  clergy.  _ _ 

“  WALT.” 

“  A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman.”  By  Henry  Bryan  Binns. 
London :  Methuen.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

R.  BINNS  with  a  rather  characteristic  solemnity 
remarks  that  “  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
final  and  complete  life  to  be  written  ”.  One  has  heard 
the  phrase  not  once  nor  twice  before  ;  and,  we  may  add, 
one  is  invariably  annoyed  by  it.  This  craving  for  “  final 
and  complete”  lives  is  a  literary  maggotwe  should  like 
to  scotch,  but  we  despair  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Binns 
book,  granted  a  few  somewhat  soulful  peculiarities,  is 
not  at  all  bad.  We  learn  many  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  about  Whitman,  as  well  as  much  that  need 
not  have  been  written.  The  author  though  not  an 
American  has  caught  the  transatlantic  earnestness  in 
matters  great  and  small,  with  the  result  that  his  com¬ 
ments— able  and  thoughtful  as  they  sometimes  are— 
occasionally  tail  off  into  rigmarole.  A  good  instance  is 
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the  long  exposition  he  gives  of  Whitman’s  mystical 
illumination.  The  only  really  salient  fault,  however,  is 
the  singular  dearth  of  illustration  from  Whitman’s  own 
utterances.  A  shorter  book,  with  plenty  of  Whitman 
himself,  would  have  been  better.  We  recognise  that 
to  write  about  Whitman,  rather  than  to  give  us 
Whitman’s  work  with  running  commentary,  was  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Binns.  This  nevertheless  we  regret,  and 
we  regret  also  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Whitman  has  not  yet  got  clear  of  that  inde¬ 
scribable  taint  which  Matthew  Arnold 
symbolised  by  a  “  Social  Science 

Binns  is  in  hopes  that  “  some  American  interpreter  ” 
will  give  us  the  really  authoritative  thing.  We  trust 
not,  and  we  recommend  nobody  to  wait  for  it.  Mr. 
Binns’  volume,  we  are  sure,  will  be  a  far  better  specu¬ 
lation  if  anybody  wants  to  buy  a  book  about  Whitman. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  at  this  date  to  dissociate 
Whitman’s  remarkable  work  from  the  wrappings  of 
“ethical  society”  twaddle  in  which  formerly  it  was 
presented.  We  can  read  and  admire  him,  that  is 
to  say,  without  wearing  a  red  tie  and  a  squash  hat. 
Great  writers  survive  these  things.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  one  point  about  Whitman  that  must  be  em¬ 
phasised  to  begin  with.  Mr.  George  Moore  in  one  of 
his  later  facetias  has  noted  that  in  Tennyson’s  work  he 
can  clearly  distinguish  the  poems  which  are  by 
Tennyson  from  the  poems  which  are  by  Alfred.  With 
Whitman  we  cannot  thus  deal.  The  things  he  wrote 
in  his  capacity  as  “Walt”— an  abbreviation  he  deli¬ 
berately  preferred,  Mr.  Binns  tells  us— are  integral 
parts  of  his  genius.  The  same  is  true  of  his  tastes 
and  friendships.  In  reading  Whitman,  if  ever,  we 
must  manfully  shake  ourselves  loose  of  English  and 
academic  prejudice  and  frankly  swallow  his  abbreviated 
Christian  name  with  everything  unpalatable  that  it 
mysteriously  but  certainly  suggests.  There  is  no  get¬ 
ting  out  of  it.  We  can  admire  the  creative  vitality  of 
Dickens  while  we  forget  his  taste  in  pictures  and  his 
admiration  of  Miss  Procter’s  poems.  The  traces  of 
Cockney  vulgarity  which  Matthew  Arnold  found  in 
Keats’  letters  may  be  readily  blinked  by  readers  of  “  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ”.  But  Whitman  is  different.  If 
Whitman’s  style,  vocabulary,  preferences,  have  any¬ 
thing  vulgar — and  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  word 
they  simply  reek  with  vulgarity — no  amount  of  wink¬ 
ing,  no  kind  of  excision  or  selection  will  purge  it 
away.  We  must  take  it  or  leave  him.  But  why  not 
take  it?  Perhaps  we  are  using  our  word  vulgarity  in 
rather  a  narrow  way  after  all.  Those  who  have  really 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  Whitman — we  wonder  how 
many  —  have  probably  outlived  Stevenson’s  opinion 
that  “the  word  ‘hatter’  cannot  be  used  seriously  in 
emotional  verse”.  If  Whitman’s  work  had  not  been 
written  for  Whitman’s  purpose,  it  might  have  been 
written  expressly  to  provide  the  academic  critic  with 
an  opportunity  for  cheap  scores.  And  if  on  the  other 
hand  we  simply  choose  out  the  obviously  fine  things, 
the  “  unforgettable  phrases  ”  as  Stevenson  calls  them, 
which  abound  in  “Leaves  of  Grass”,  we  miss 
Whitman’s  purport  no  less.  Whitman  made  a  sincere 
attempt  to  include  within  the  range  of  poetry  every 
object  under  the  sun.  His  failure,  such  as  it  was, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  this  attempt  was  too  much  for 
him,  that  it  was  made  too  early  in  the  day.  It 
is  of  course  useless,  indeed  mischievous,  to  have 
a  mere  theory  that  motor-cars  (say)  are  beautiful 
objects,  and  to  back  up  this  theory  by  assuming 
or  working  up  an  emotion  which  is  not  really  felt. 
The  object  must  really  cause  the  emotion  before  the 
poem  can  be  written.  Whitman’s  theory,  that  every¬ 
thing  in  America  must  be  glorious,  was  his  snare  ; 
because  to  a  great  extent  it  was  theory  and  nothing 
more.  Our  minor  poets,  with  their  romantic  jewels 
and  bric-i-brac,  make  precisely  the  same  mistake  from 
the  other  side.  The  objects  with  which  they  decorate 
their  song  have  ceased  to  be  really  pregnant  of  high 
suggestion,  have  lost  poetic  content,  because  they 
mean  absolutely  nothing  for  the  minor  poets  themselves 
and  are  only  brought  in  to  satisfy  an  “  sesthetic  ”  pre¬ 
conception.  Whitman’s  preconception  was  in  advance 
of  his  genuine  emotions,  though  he  often  gets  a 
colourable  imitation  of  such  emotions,  we  must  admit, 
from  very  unpromising  material.  Our  quarrel  then 


with  Whitman  is  not  upon  the  ground  that  he 
includes  what  is  of  itself  unpoetic,  but  rather  that 
he  is  premature — that  he  states  things  to  be  poetic 
which  are  not  yet  actually  susceptible  of  poetic  treat¬ 
ment.  The  history  of  art — of  painting  more  par¬ 
ticularly — is  meaningless  if  it  fails  to  convince  us  that 
the  lexicon  of  beauty  is  elastic,  that  it  must  be 
enlarged,  as  it  has  been  enlarged,  with  every  genera¬ 
tion  of  artists.  This  however  is  no  excuse  for 
Whitman’s  anticipations.  Vallombrosa,  as  our  minor 
poets  use  it,  is  a  dead  name— a  tag  that  fails  to  move 
us.  But  the  time  is  not  yet,  for  us  at  any  rate,  when 
Oshkosh  and  Walla-walla,  on  which  Whitman  dwells 
lovingly,  are  poetically  possible.  The  thing  we  most 
admire  in  Wmtman  is  the  heroism  with  which  he 
pursued  his  own  logic  and  dropped  the  familiar  vehicles 
of  poetry  the  moment  he  saw  that  they  would  retard 
instead  of  accelerating  him.  The  only  reason  we  can 
discover  for  writing  in  verse  is  that  in  verse  one  can  be 
more  passionate.  One  has  heard,  of  course,  fatuous 
people  who  admire  a  poet  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  struggles  under  the  restrictions  of  some  trying 
metre.  A  poet  is  not  what  the  music-halls  call  a 
handcuff  king.  Metre  is  not  felt  as  a  bondage,  if  the 
writer  happens  to  be  a  poet.  Poetasters  write  in 
metre  because  poets  have  done  so.  Poets  write  in 
metre  because  in  metre  alone  can  they  attain  freedom, 
because  singing  not  talking  is  the  obvious  mode  of 
expressing  ecstasy.  How  far  Whitman,  in  the  style  he 
adopted,  reached  the  ecstatic  stage  is  a  point  that 
might  repay  study.  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect 
some  of  his  best  things  and  observe  in  what  degree  they 
are  unconsciously  metrical. 

Whitman’s  power  we  have  already  assumed.  If 
we  dismiss  all  questions  of  poetic  form,  or  poetic 
admissibility,  there  is  a  residue  which  no  amount  of 
theory  or  “  purpose  ”  or  didactics  can  seriously  impair. 
Whitman  really  had  the  mystical  gift ;  masses  of 
common  people,  the  life  of  the  streets,  even  the  homely 
occupations  and  thoughts  of  “  the  boys  ”,  had  for  him 
a  significance  and  an  inwardness  that  few,  if  any  one, 
else  could  see.  As  we  read  him,  we  detect  within  our¬ 
selves  a  drawing,  an  emotional  receptiveness,  towards 
things  which  no  other  poet  has  thus  transfigured  for 
us.  If  Whitman  had  vulgar  tastes  and  associations  it 
was  fortunate.  Some  of  the  vulgarity — much  of  it — 
remains  undissolved  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  his 
work,  but  a  great  deal  ceases  to  be  vulgar  and  becomes 
inspiring.  So  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
“  democratic  art”  that  we  fight  shy  of  the  topic.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  Whitman’s  work, 
considered  simply  as  a  phenomenon,  is  capable  of 
endless  suggestion.  America,  we  admit,  does  not 
fascinate  us  as  raw  material  for  art.  When  we  have 
excluded  what  disgusts  us,  and  what  is  purely  comical, 
little  appears  to  be  left.  This  however  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Periclean  art  was  full  of  Athens  and 
Elizabethan  art  full  of  England.  Whitman  therefore 
was  absolutely  right  when  he  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  American  and  modern  poetry  must  be  full  of 
America  and  modernity.  And  if  we  talk  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  profess  to  be  thrilled  by  it  (thrilled 
imaginatively,  we  mean)  it  is  idle  not  to  admit  that  here 
is  true  material  for  any  poet  who  is  big  enough  to  cope 
with  the  subject.  Whitman  went  wrong — and  the  poet 
we  are  supposing  may  go  wrong — through  deficiency 
of  that  selective  process  which  poetry  invariably 
demands  by  way  of  concession  to  human  weakness. 
Even  Turner  had  to  shroud  his  railway  train  in  vapour  ; 
and  the  more  familiar  and  insistent  the  objects  out  of 
which  a  poet  evokes  his  poetry,  the  more  shy  of  exterior 
detail  he  will  always  have  to  be.  Pater  put  it  finally 
when  he  said  that  all  the  arts  aspire  to  the  condition  of 
music.  The  concrete  and  visible  are  so  oppressive,  so 
opaque,  that  imagination  is  ever  reluctant,  suspecting 
trammels  everywhere,  never  satisfied  fully  except  when 
the  expression  of  art  is  wholly  disembodied,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  medium.  Poetry,  next  after  music,  is 
the  art  in  which  we  most  resent  the  obtrusion  of 
subject-matter  and  technique.  Whitman’s  subject- 
matter,  Whitman’s  technique,  are  painfully  in  evidence. 
The  marvel  is  that  he  was  able,  with  all  this,  to 
communicate  so  lavishly  a  vision  of  things,  a  sense 
of  life. 
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THE  BAD  BOY’S  GUIDE  TO  PARIS. 

“  The  Sands  of  Pleasure.”  By  Filson  Young.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1905.  6s. 

HAD  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  been  much  worse  or 
much  better,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
classify  it  at  once  as  amongst  the  novels  that  do  not 
matter,  or  as  amongst  the  few  that  count.  As  it  is, 
with  its  flashes  of  insight,  its  passages  of  brilliant 
description,  its  glaring  errors  of  taste,  its  lack  of  unity 
of  tone,  it  is  a  bewildering,  exasperating  thing  that 
sometimes  fascinates  but  more  often  offends.  The 
author  has  a  sincere  and  enviable  belief  in  his  own 
power  to  tackle  profitably  problems  which  have  evaded 
much  wiser  and  subtler  people.  He  takes  himself  very 
seriously.  In  a  somewhat  unnecessary  preface  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  conventional  reader  (what  reader  would 
admit  his  conventionality?)  he  makes  his  apologia  for 
his  subject.  His  book  deals  with  the  life  of  the  demi¬ 
monde.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  cocotte.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  paint  her  just  as  the  author  sees  her,  with 
her  many  virtues,  to  realise  her  point  of  view  and 
exhibit  her  as  the  by  no  means  uninteresting  pursuer  of 
woman’s  most  ancient  profession.  “  The  business  of 
literature  ”  writes  Mr.  Filson  Young  “  is  with  the  whole 
of  life  ”.  Who  has  ever  doubted  it  ?  Every  subject — 
every  department  of  life — is  possible  for  the  literary  artist. 
It  is  not  the  subject  but  the  method  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  matters.  But  Mr.  Young  cannot  be  said  to 
have  justified  his  choice  of  theme.  He  has  no  light 
to  illuminate  the  dark  and  difficult  paths  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  tread.  His  pictures,  his  people — though 
possibly  drawn  from  life,  some  of  them  are  certainly 
photographic  in  their  detail — do  not  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  truth.  The  story  deals  with  the  career  of 
one  Richard  Grey,  a  “strange  blend  of  the  artist  and 
the  man  of  science,  the  poet  and  the  craftsman  For 
years,  we  are  told,  work  has  been  the  one  all-absorbing 
passion  of  Richard’s  life.  The  building  of  a  lighthouse 
on  the  Cornish  coast  has  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  and 
energies.  In  the  technical  intricacies  of  lighthouses 
and  lighthouse  buildings  Mr.  Filson  Young  fairly 
revels,  showing  forth  his  crammed-up  knowledge  with  a 
sort  of  boyish  disingenuousness  that  is  sometimes  almost 
amusing.  There  is  evidence  of  considerable  diligence 
and  painstaking  care  in  the  working  up  of  details. 
This  portion  of  the  book  is  written  with  studied  sober¬ 
ness  in  order  to  throw  up  into  strong  relief  the  more 
highly  coloured  section  which  follows.  Richard,  when 
his  toil  is  over,  is  taken  by  a  friend  to  Paris — wicked 
Paris  !  The  influences  of  the  place  are  too  strong  for  him 
and  he  becomes  completely  enmeshed  in  a  passion  for  a 
charming  butterfly  called  “Toni”.  In  his  descriptions  of 
Paris  the  author  somehow  manages  to  convey,  as  in  his 
lighthouse  scenes,  the  impression  that  he  has  “  got  up  ” 
his  subject.  His  book  might  indeed  have  been  entitled 
“  The  Bad  Young  Man’s  Guide  to  Paris”,  so  full  is  it 
of  intimate  details  and  descriptive  information  about 
those  wicked  places  that  the  average  youth  anxious 
“  to  see  life  ”  is  supposed  to  desire  to  visit.  We  had 
thought  that  the  idea  of  the  wickedness  of  Paris  was 
long  since  exploded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Paris  is  one 
of  the  most  innocent  of  places  since  its  vice  is  open, 
superficial,  on  the  surface.  But  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  a 
believer  in  the  ancient  superstition  and  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  puppets  whom  he  dubs  “  a 
Puritan  rake  ”  much  rubbish  about  French  character. 
According"  to  him  a  French  man  and  a  French  woman 
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have  only  one  idea  in  life.  They  eat,  they  drink,  they 
work,  they  exist  for  one  purpose  only. 

On  this  crude  assumption  the  whole  of  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  life  in  Paris  are  erected.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  Caffi  de  la  Paix,  with  a  twice-told 
description  of  its  famous  “  Caneton  5.1a  presse  ”  :  we 
have  described  the  shabby  glories  of  Montmartre  :  we 
have  Maxim’s,  the  Alffie  de  Longchamps,  Durand’s, 
Paillard’s,  the  Caffi  Americain,  Fontainebleau  and  so  on. 
And  Toni — the  little  cocotte — on  whose  character  and 
point  of  view  Mr.  Young  has  bestowed  so  much  care 
and  cleverness,  does  not  somehow  convince.  We  are 
told  that  she  is  beautiful,  fascinating,  clever,  a  brilliant 
woman,  in  whose  society  brilliant  men  could  delight. 
We  have  a  charming  frontispiece  in  the  book  which 


convinces  us  of  Toni’s  looks.  But  in  nothing  that  she 
says,  does  or  thinks — so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to 
see — does  she  uphold  the  author’s  other  claims  for  her. 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  dull,  stale,  flat  and  unprofit¬ 
able,  while  her  recorded  conversations  in  broken 
English  and  her  mode  of  addressing  everybody  as 
“my  dear”,  and  saying  “  Vat  you  say?  ”  are  most 
irritating.  Mr.  Filson  Young  no  doubt  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  image  in  his  mind  when  he  created  Toni,  but  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  conveying  her  to  his  readers 
through  the  medium  of  cold  print.  Passion,  as  we 
know,  has  no  explicable  reason,  and  in  life  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  man  such  as  Richard  would  have  been 
swept  off  his  feet  by  a  woman  such  as  Toni.  It  may 
be  so.  But  the  artist  would  not  have  been  content  to 
leave  it  so.  He  must  have  shown  the  irresistibility, 
the  inevitableness  of  the  passion.  And  it  is  here  that 
Mr.  Young  seems  to  us  to  fail.  He  would  show  us 
life — life  as  it  is — in  all  its  rude,  crude  naked  force. 
But  instead  he  seems  merely  to  dangle  puppets  before 
our  eyes,  who  act,  speak  and  feel  because  he  wills,  and 
not  because  they  must.  All  through  the  book  there  is 
somehow  a  sense  of  strain,  of  tension,  as  if  the  author 
were  trying  to  materialise  some  inspiration  that  kept 
ever  evading  him.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are 
excellent  and  the  book  abounds  in  happy  phrases.  But 
the  final  impression  is  disappointment. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  King’s  Revoke :  an  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Patrick 
Dillon.”  By  Margaret  L.  Woods.  London :  Smith, 
Elder.  1905.  6s. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Woods’  new  novel  suggested  a 
Jacobite  romance  of  the  kind  favoured  by  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  but  her  King  is  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  and 
Patrick  Dillon  is  not  an  exile  of  the  Irish  Brigade  but  a 
member  of  a  family  settled  in  Spain  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  story  is  concerned  with  plots  to  effect  the 
escape  of  Ferdinand  from  France,  where  Napoleon 
detained  him  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  reigning 
uneasily  in  Madrid.  Unfortunately  the  rightful  King 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  offending  Napoleon  by 
countenancing  such  designs,  and  was  not  attracted  by 
the  idea  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
forces  of  Spain.  He  believed  Napoleon  invincible,  and 
in  any  case  was  unwilling  to  accept  a  throne  from  Pro¬ 
testants,  freemasons,  and  constitutionalists  like  the 
English.  The  theme  strikes  us  as  of  too  rough-and- 
tumble  a  character  for  Mrs.  Woods’  delicate  talent. 
The  workmanship  is  skilful,  but  smugglers,  brigands, 
and  the  like  are  a  little  beyond  her  control,  though  the 
several  women  of  the  drama  are  excellent.  The  “Comte 
d’Haguerty”,  Dillon’s  comrade  in  the  scheme,  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  Barry  Lyndon.  As  a  novel  of  incident 
‘ '  The  King’s  Revoke  ”  falls  below  ‘ ‘  Sons  of  the  Sword  ”. 

“  The  Resurrection  of  Cynthia  Day.”  By  Florence 

Morse  Kingsley.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1905.  6s. 

How  would  you  behave  if  your  doctor  told  you  that 
you  had  just  twelve  months  to  live?  The  question  has 
been  answered  by  more  than  one  novelist,  and  Miss 
Kingsley’s  treatment  of  the  problem  interests  us  from 
its  insight  into  certain  types  of  feminine  character 
rather  than  from  any  marked  originality.  Miss  Cynthia 
Day  is  a  New  England  maiden  lady  who  has  many 
moral  and  intellectual  compeers  in  our  own  country  : 
brought  up  in  a  gloomy  view  of  religion  and  an  un¬ 
intelligent  bondage  to  trivial  and  unnecessary  household 
routine,  she  is  startled  out  of  her  habits  by  the 
announcement  that  her  life  is  nearly  over,  and  the 
reflection  that  it  has  brought  her  no  activity,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  said,  of  a  rational  or  pleasurable 
kind.  She  does  not  do  anything  very  alarming,  yet 
shocks  her  neighbours  by  neglecting  her  spring- 
cleaning  to  go  on  pic-nics  with  naughty  children.  Such 
proceedings  are  almost  equivalent  to  throwing  her 
bonnet  over  windmills  !  Of  course  a  former  lover  re¬ 
appears,  and  the  ending  may  be  imagined.  The  book 
has  some  of  the  qualities  of  Miss  Wilkins’  New  England 
stories,  and,  slight  as  is  its  texture,  is  pleasant  to  read. 
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“Our  Best  Society.”  New  York  and  London:  Putnam. 
1905.  6s. 

Perhaps  the  anonymity  of  the  author  is  wise  :  some 
of  the  characters  have  the  air  of  being  drawn  from 
life.  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  a  struggling 
novelist  whose  wife  has,  before  marriage,  moved  in 
circles  less  provincial  than  that  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  a  single  dinner-party  at  a  very  rich  house  is 
sufficient  to  launch  them,  to  some  extent,  in  a  set  of 
pleasure-seekers.  We  leave  the  novelist  on  the  way 
to  make  his  fortune  by  the  dramatisation  of  his 
stories.  The  English  reader  will  be  impressed  chiefly 
by  the  gulf  that  seems  to  exist  between  the  inner  ring 
and  the  outer  multitude.  Few  English  novelists  of 
decent  middle-class  origin  would,  we  imagine,  be  so 
embarrassed  by  an  invitation  to  a  duke’s  house  as 
their  American  compeer  is  when  thrown  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  stockbrokers.  But  New  York  society  is  a 
mystery  insoluble  to  the  foreigner.  The  dividing-line 
is  apparently  not  altogether  money,  and  has  certainly 
little  connection  with  birth  or  breeding,  but  it  is  a  very 
real  thing.  The  present  book  (the  title  of  which  has  a 
rather  neat  double  meaning)  discourses  agreeably  of 
millionaires  and  sporting  men,  smart  divorcees  and 
actresses,  playwrights  and  business  magnates,  and  is 
written  with  some  skill. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  All  About  Ships  and  Shipping.”  Edited  by  R.  Dowling. 

London:  Moring.  1905.  5s.  net. 

No  book  of  this  size  can  cater  for  the  “  professional  ”  and  at 
the  same  time  give  “  interesting  instruction  ”  to  an  “amateur” 
who  is  so  amateurish  as  to  require  to  be  told  the  meaning  of 
“rolling”  and  “pitching”.  “Ships  and  Shipping”  con¬ 
sequently  falls  between  two  stools.  In  this  second  edition, 
more  space  has  been  given  to  the  Royal  Navy,  but  natural 
draught  speeds  are  confused  with  forced  draught  speeds  and 
dates  of  laying  down  with  dates  of  launching.  Lengths 
furnished  are  sometimes  “over  all”,  sometimes  “between  per¬ 
pendiculars”  and  though  the  time  of  writing  is  said  to  be 
January  1905,  the  “  Commonwealth  ”  and  “  Dominion  ”, 
launched  in  1903  and  commissioned  this  year  are  mentioned 
merely  as  laid  down  in  1902.  The  final  report  of  the  Boiler 
Committee  became  common  property  long  ago  but  only  the 
interim  report  is  referred  to  as  having  been  received.  The 
new  scheme  of  entry  is  stated  to  have  proposed  doing  away 
with  accountant  officers  ;  the  new  scheme  was  silent  upon  the 
point.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  the  editor 
who  is  a  seaman  that  the  Admiralty  flag  does  not  contain 
a  “  foul  ”  anchor  nowadays,  that  there  is  no  such  flag  as 
a  S.  George’s  “Jack”,  that  private  individuals  have  no  right  to 
fly  the  red  ensign  ashore  for  it  is  a  sea-flag  or  that  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  has  not  been  in  commission  since  1708, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  having  held  it  in  1827.  The  selection  of 
places  for  notice  in  the  “Gazetteer”  is  arbitrary  and  takes  no 
account  of  their  relative  importance  ;  Valetta  gets  three  lines, 
Roseau  in  Dominica  over  ten  and  the  chronological  list  of 
notable  events  shows  a  like  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 
With  due  deference  to  Lieutenant  Ramsay  Fairfax,  it  is  hard 
to  see  in  what  respect  this  handbook  can  help  the  “profes¬ 
sional  ”  for  the  various  lists  and  tables  provided  are  too  incom¬ 
plete  to  be  of  service.  Ruthless  cutting  and  more  attention  to 
accuracy  may  yet  do  something  for  “Ships  and  Shipping”, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  use,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  periodical 
publication,  for  a  book  of  this  class  is  out  of  date  almost  as  soon 
as  printed.  For  the  present,  passengers  in  ocean  liners  are 
warned  against  trusting  implicitly  to  its  contents  when  making 
bets. 

“  Ireland  and  Scotland  under  the  Unions :  Failure  and  Success  : 

a  Comparative  Study.”  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  K.P. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1905.  3d. 

Lord  Dunraven’s  knowledge  of  Scots  history  is,  we  should 
say,  not  extensive,  but  he  puts  clearly  enough  most  of  the 
factors  which  have  prevented  the  Union  from  giving  to 
Ireland  the  political  and  economic  advantages  which  it  has 
conferred  on  Scotland.  He  misses  the  point  that  the  question 
of  dates  is  all-important,  since  all  through  the  eighteenth 
century  Great  Britain  was  treating  Ireland  as  a  commercial 
rival.  Union  with  Ireland  a  century  earlier  than  1800,  or  with 
Scotland  a  century  later  than  1707,  might  have  produced  an 
entirely  different  economic  adjustment  of  the  British  Islands. 
But  the  tract,  which  is  interesting,  is  really  a  plea  for  devolution 
in  Ireland,  and  it  does  not  meet  the  cardinal  difficulty  that, 
outside  a  small  group  which  could  not  carry  an  election  in  a 
single  constituency,  all  Irishmen  look  on  schemes  of  devolution 
as  an  instalment  of  Home  Rule  to  be  grudgingly  accepted  or 


fiercely  opposed  according  to  their  respective  political  labels. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  system  gives  Irishmen  no  interest  in 
economical  administration,  but  the  Nationalists’  objections  to 
it  have,  fundamentally,  little  connexion  with  any  desire  for 
practical  efficiency  in  the  management  of  local  affairs,  although 
they  naturally  delight  in  criticising  its  defects  from  this  point 
of  view.  Lord  Dunraven  is  too  vague  to  give  the  Liberal 
Government  much  guidance  in  their  supposed  intention  of 
building  a  half-way  house. 

“  The  Great  Plateau.”  By  Captain  C.  G.)  Rawling.  London|: 
Arnold.  1905.  15s.  net. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  Tibet  in  particular  and 
geography  in  general  Captain  Rawling’s  book  makes  strong 
appeal.  It  is  an  excellent  record  of  two  remarkable  expe¬ 
ditions,  one  in  company  with  his  friend  Captain  Hargreaves 
to  Central  Tibet  in  1903  before  Sir  Francis  Younghus- 
band’s  Mission  which  ended  in  the  occupation  of  Lhassa, 
the  other  through  Eastern  Tibet  after  the  British  Indian  force 
had  occupied  Lhassa.  The  first  journey  was  undertaken  at  a 
time  when  Tibet  was  rigidly  closed  to  foreigners  ;  the  second 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  success  of  the  Younghusband 
Mission.  Though  the  risks  run  in  Central  Tibet  were  absent 
from  the  Gartok  expedition,  the  second  part  of  the  volume  is 
in  many  ways  the  more  valuable  and  entertaining,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  in  the  first  journey  35,000  square  miles  of 
hitherto  unknown  and  unexplored  country  were  correctly 
mapped.  After  the  occupation  of  Lhassa,  Captain  Rawling 
travelled  with  Captain  O’Connor,  the  agent  of  the  Indian 
Government,  through  Shigatse  and  Holy  Manasarowar  to 
Gartok.  Armed  with  orders  from  the  Tibetan  authorities 
they  were  admitted  to  audiences  and  places  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  impossible.  The  hardships  and  inconve¬ 
niences  were  many  but  the  expedition  was  unique  and  of 
considerable  scientific  importance,  and  with  the  instinct  of  the 
true  explorer  Captain  Rawling  returned  to  civilisation  only  to 
look  forward  to  the  next  opportunity  for  further  adventures. 
His  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 

“  The  Poems  of  William  Cowper.”  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  J.  C.  Bailey.  London :  Methuen.  1905.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

This  edition  of  Cowper  is  notable  through  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  two  reproductions  by 
Blake,  one  of  these  forming  the  striking  frontispiece  “  Winter  ”. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  as  many  as 
thirty-five  new  Cowper  letters.  Probably  even  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  mine.  We  remember  being  shown  some  time  ago 
several  letters  by  Cowper  of  moderate  interest  which  have  not 
yet  been  printed  and  no  doubt  there  are  at  least  a  few  others 
scattered  through  the  country.  In  the  letters  published  in  this 
volume  there  are  some  interesting  touches.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  Cowper  waiting  “  with  trembling  ears  ”  for  news  from 
Paris  in  1792,  a  cosmopolite  as  well  as  patriot.  In  a  letter 
from  West  in  1791  he  says  he  has  heard  that  Johnson,  the 
bookseller,  gave  Dr.  Darwin  eight  hundred  pounds  for  “The 
Lives  of  the  Plants”.  No  wonder  Darwin’s  son  for  a  while 
had  a  strong  fancy  for  writing  verse. 

“The  Campaign  Guide  1906.”  Eleventh  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
Douglas.  5  s.  net. 

The  dissolution  has  rendered  it  important  to  get  out  a  new 
edition  of  this  valuable  handbook  for  Unionist  speakers. 
Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  weeks  that 
beyond  adding  some  notes  and  an  additional  chapter  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  editors  to  recast  the  earlier 
chapters.  The  new  matter  brings  the  book  down  to  date, 
and  the  arguments  and  facts  concerning  foreign  and  colonial 
policy,-  fiscal,  taxation,  labour  and  other  problems  supplied  in 
the  previous  editions  are  just  as  strong  and  useful  now,  if 
indeed  they  are  not  stronger  than  they  were  two  years  ago. 
Unionist  candidates  will  save  themselves  much  trouble  in 
looking  up  official  documents  if  they  keep  the  “  Campaign 
Guide  ”  on  hand. 

Mr.  W.  Hutton  has  reprinted  a  selection  of  his  agreeable 
and  informed  articles  which  have  appeared  during  recent  years 
in  “  Cornhill  ”,  the  “  Guardian  ”,  the  “  Pilot  ”  and  elsewhere 
under  the  title  of  “The  Burford  Papers”  (Constable,  7s.  6d.  net). 
He  adds  to  these  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Samuel  Crisp 
who  lived  at  Chessington  near  Burford  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  letters  are  now  printed  for  the 
first  time  and  they  are  of  a  good  deal  of  general  as  well  as  local 
interest.  The  first  of  the  Crisp  letters  is  dated  1779  and 
this  and  other  letters  deal  to  some  extent  with  eighteenth- 
century  finance.  There  are  also  literary  allusions,  particularly 
to  Fanny  Burney  and  her  journals. 

“The  Nelson  Calendar”  (Moring,  2s.  6d.),  edited  by  A.  D.  Gower, 

makes  its  second  appearance  this  season.  We  dislike  glazed 
paper  as  a  rule  and  the  half-tones  reproduced  thereon  ;  but 
this  calendar  certainly  shows  taste  :  it  is  finely  printed. — “  The 
Dante  Calendar  for  1906  ”  is  also  issued  by  Messrs.  Moring  at 
the  same  price.  It  is  produced  on  unglazed  paper  with  capital 
illustrations  in  line.  Blanche  McManus  acts  as  editor. 
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Vol.  IV.  of  “  The  World  of  To-day”  (Gresham  Publishing 
Company)  deals  with  Oceania,  covering  not  only  Australasia 
and  Polynesia  but  Madagascar  and  the  Antarctic  regions.  Mr. 
Hope  Moncrieff  is  making  his  survey  of  the  peoples  and  places 
of  the  world  very  skilfully,  and  the  illustrations,  though  not  all 
new|to  readers  familiar  with  the  subject,  admirably  assist  the 
understanding  of  the  text. 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Janvier.  3fr. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  M.  Maurice  Barr&s’  “  Voyage  k 
Sparte”  are  better  worth  reading  than  the  earlier  ones  though 
they  strike  us  at  times  as  needlessly  erotic  in  atmosphere.  But 
the  account  of  the  ride  from  Megalopolis  to  Olympia  is  full  of 
charm.  Anyone  who  has  undertaken  this  painful  but 
intensely  interesting  expedition  will  echo  his  cry  “  What 
misery  !  What  splendour !  What  a  divine  primitive  life.” 
In  truth  a  few  days  among  the  Peloponnesian  mountains  gives 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  real  Greece  than  a  month  in 
Athens.  Ancient  Greece  according  to  M.  Barres  was  an 
“association  of  small  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Hellenic  race  and  this  cult  of  the  race  while  it  gives  us  the 
secret  of  an  incomparable  energy  and  aristocracy  also  explains 
its  decadence”.  In  ancient  times  as  to-day  one  striking  fact 
about  the  people  was  its  readiness  to  emigrate.  As  for  the 
Greece  of  to-day  M.  Barres  is  clearly  sceptical,  as  we  are, 
about  its  claim  to  be  peopled  by  the  true  Hellenic  stock.  “  If”, 
he  says,  “this  little  realm  partly  German,  partly  French,  and 
partly  Turk  is  a  real  Greece,  the  sceptics  will  be  confounded 
when  a  new  Pheidias  constructs  a  new  Parthenon  and  a  new 
Sophocles  gives  us  another  Antigone”.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
be  convinced  but  remain  sceptical. 


THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS. 

At  a  time  like  the  present  there  is  a  masterful  detachment 
about  a  Radical  review  that  abstains  from  dealing  with  the 
political  situation.  The  “Contemporary”  leaves  the  subject 
severely  alone,  and  is  content  with  an  article  by  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert  on  the  history  of  Parliamentary  procedure — a  subject 
which  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh  in  the  “  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century”.  The  new  Government’s  opportunities,  judging 
by  an  article  in  the  “  Independent  ”,  will  be  sharply  limited  for 
some  time  to  come  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  writer 
doubts  if  “  much  old-world  reverence  still  exists  for  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  which  contains  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Daily  Mail.’  ” 
The  Peers  notwithstanding,  the  reviewer  looks  forward  to 
the  taking  of  “the  first  great  step  along  the  path  of  social 
improvement”  under  the  benign  influence  of  a  Cabinet 
which  “  in  the  variety  of  its  talent  and  the  unity  of  its  aim 
recalls  the  Cabinets  of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury”.  Apart 
from  its  political  notes  the  “  National  ”  contains  articles 
on  “Devolution”  by  Lord  Rathmore,  on  “Free  Trade,  a 
Gigantic  Error  ”,  by  Sir  Charles  Follett,  and  “An  Intercepted 
Letter”  received  from  the  Fabian  Society  “without  any  plausible 
explanation  as  to  how  it  came  into  their  hands”.  A  composite 
document  signed  “  C.-B.”,  and  addressed  to  “  My  dear 
Colleagues  ”,  this  is  an  excellent  bit  of  satire.  “  E.”  in  the 
“  Monthly  ”,  while  proclaiming  himself  in  some  things  an 
extreme  Radical,  has  sufficient  sympathy  with  Conservatives 
“  to  wish  to  restore  their  shaken  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  motives  ”.  They  are  not  to  believe  their  opponents  when 
they  are  told  “  they  have  no  ideals  ”.  Where,  asks  “  E.”, 
shall  the  poor  clerk  and  parson  find  justice  apart  from 
Conservatism?  Mr.  I  wan  Muller  in  the  “Fortnightly”  on 
Unionism,  its  past  and  its  future,  attempts  “  to  analyse  the 
political  situation  with  philosophic  calm  ”,  though  he  finds  that 
difficult  in  view  of  the  iniquitous  agitation  against  Chinese 
labour,  and  he  becomes  almost  enthusiastic  over  the  change  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  Unionist  audiences  since  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  elections  was  sounded.  He  does  not  find  the 
differences  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
fiscal  question  insuperable — a  question  as  to  which  he  is 
totally  at  variance  from  another  “  Fortnightly”  reviewer  who 
regards  the  rupture  between  the  Unionist  leaders  as  complete 
and  anticipates  an  early  political  explosion  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  refusal  to  give  up  the  leadership.  Mr.  Iwan  Muller’s 
view  is  that  of  the  writer  of  “  Musings  without  Method  ”  in 
“  Blackwood  ”  who  says  that  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  about  terms, 
that  neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  anybody  else  desires  Pro¬ 
tection  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  the  slight  difference  which 
exists  between  the  wings  of  the  party  is  not  one  of  principle 
but  of  procedure.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  are  of  course  both  strong  in  their 
belief  that  the  new  Government  has  a  great  mission,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  such  names  as  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Spencer 
are  from  different  causes  not  included  in  the  Cabinet.  Dr. 
Rogers  says  it  is  a  misfortune  and  a  serious  tactical  blunder 
that  each  section  of  the  Liberal  party  desires  to  have  its 
favourite  reform  inserted  in  the  programme.  The  Labour 
section  is  likely  to  be  hardly  less  disconcerting  than  the  Irish 
if  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  views — also  set  forth  in  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century  ” — regarding  the  forthcoming  election  should  prevail. 
Mr.  Hardie,  who  manages  to  write  an  article  on  the  Labour 


party  without  mention  of  Mr.  Burns,  says  that  the  party  is  in 
a  financial  position  to  pay  250  members  without  putting  the 
least  strain  on  its  resources  and  predicts  that  by  another 
general  election  the  eighty  Labour  candidates  of  1906  will  have 
grown  to  twice  that  number.  The  revolution  will  remodel 
parties  already  torn  by  controversies  over  Protection  and 
Home  Rule,  and  a  “  Labour  Government  ”  is  to  be  “  a  menace 
to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class”. 

Foreign  affairs  are  less  prominent  than  usual  in  the  reviews, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  articles  on  Russia  in  the 
“Contemporary”  and  an  article  in  the  “Fortnightly”  by 
Mr.  Robert  Dell  on  French  politics  and  the  elections,  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  Germany.  In  the  “Independent” 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay  says  that  “the  older  Foreign  Offices 
have,  though  slowly,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
existence  of  Germany  as  a  fact.  The  intellectual  jugglery  of 
trying  to  think  her  non-existent,  the  childish  ranting  against 
her  of  irresponsible  writers  and  politicians,  may  be  useful  in 
the  Reichstag,  as  evidence  of  the  need  of  further  votes  of 
money  for  new  battleships  ;  but  they  only  fan  into  intensity  a 
hostile  spirit  which  every  responsible  and  sensible  German 
deplores.  Those  who  do  this  foul  work  expose  themselves  to 
execration  by  all  who  wish  to  see  Europe  settle  down  to  a  few 
years  of  peace  and  stability”.  The  very  line  of  criticism 
which  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  deprecates  is  forcibly  illustrated  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  in  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century  ”.  Mr.  Boulger  says  that  while  the  scenery  and  stage 
properties  are  being  got  ready  for  a  European  tragedy  the 
German  Emperor  makes  his  effort  to  lull  us  to  sleep.  The 
Kaiser  must  take  us  “for  children  or  fools”.  To  a  far-sighted 
veteran  like  Mr.  Boulger  the  persons  who  are  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  relations  of  England  and  Germany  are  mere 
sentimental  supplicants  for  the  goodwill  of  an  aggressive 
people.  If  Excubator  in  the  “Fortnightly”  is  to  be  believed 
German  naval  energy  has  largely  miscarried.  The  programme 
of  1898  has  been  a  fiasco,  and  German  policy  recently  has 
been  directed  to  covering  up  the  failure  on  the  one  hand  and 
creating  a  strong  national  opinion  in  favour  of  new  efforts  on 
the  other.  Germany’s  present  naval  programme,  the  writer 
says,  is  intended  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  the  earlier 
scheme  ;  and  he  regrets  that  those  who  view  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy  with  fear  and  irritability  should  be  doing 
their  best  to  embroil  the  two  countries  in  war.  As  a  set-off  to 
British  mistrust  of  Germany  the  British  Admiralty  have  by  a 
policy  of  economy  invited  other  Powers,  including  Germany, 
to  call  a  halt  in  naval  construction.  A  second  article  in  the 
“  Fortnightly  ”  shows  what  Germany  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
colonisation  in  Brazil.  She  is  not  only  making  great  com¬ 
mercial  efforts,  but  is  creating  a  nation  of  Germans  in 
Brazil,  already  numbering  half  a  million.  German  energy 
in  that  direction  no  doubt  accounts  to  some  extent  for 
President  Roosevelt’s  views  as  to  South  America,  and  the 
modifications  he  has  introduced  into  the  Monroe  doctrine,  on 
which  Investor  writes  in  the  “Monthly”.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
intends  that  the  Northern  Republic  shall  settle  in  its  own  way, 
and  no  doubt  for  its  own  benefit,  all  disputes  between  the 
smaller  Republics  and  European  Powers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  the  new  reviews  is 
Leo  Tolstoy’s  “  End  of  the  Age”  in  the  “Fortnightly”.  He 
thinks  the  Christian  nations  are  nearing  the  limit  which  divides 
one  epoch  from  another,  and  that  a  revolution  is  in  process 
which  will  displace  a  distorted  by  a  true  Christianity,  based 
on  real  equality  and  that  liberty  which  is  “natural  to  all 
rational  beings”.  Curiously  enough  an  article  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  in  the  same  review,  entitled  “Of  our  Anxious 
Morality”,  starts  on  the  assumption  that  the  world  is  abandon¬ 
ing  one  religion  without  having  a  new  one  to  take  its  place. 
Tolstoy  urges  that  the  Japanese  triumphed  over  Russia  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  Christians,  and  they  won  by  utilising  all  the 
discoveries  by  which  the  Christian  peoples  have  hitherto 
acquired  predominance  in  strife  over  non-Christian  peoples. 
“This  victory  has  shown  that,  occupying  themselves  with  the 
increase  of  their  military  power,  Christian  nations  have  been 
( Continued  on  page  26. ) 
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THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  - 


£4,162,578 

£13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager — GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries — WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London — JOHN  H.  CROFT. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Total  Assets  Exceed  -  j£ii,ooo,ooo. 


FIRE-LIFE- ANNUITIES. 

Insurances  effected  against  loss  by  Fire  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 

moderate  rates. 

For  the  Quinquennium  ended  31st  December,  1903,  the  large  Reversionary 
Bonus  of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum  was  again  declared  on  Sums  Assured  under  the 
Participating  Tables  of  the  Prospectus.  Expenses  moderate.  Bonuses  large. 


Head  Office— i 


DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

London  Chief  Office— i  CORNHILL 


Application  Jor  Agencies  invited. 


2 


0 


For  Prospectus  and  every  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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doing  not  only  an  evil  and  immoral  work,  but  a  work  opposed 
to  the  Christian  spirit  which  lives  in  them — a  work  in  which 
they,  as  Christian  nations,  must  always  be  excelled  and  beaten 
by  non-Christian  nations.  .  .  .  This  war  has  proved  in  the 
most  obvious  way  that  the  power  of  Christian  nations  can  in 
no  wise  lie  in  military  power  contrary  to  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  that  if  the  Christian  nations  wish  to  remain  Christian  their 
efforts  should  be  directed  not  at  all  to  military  power,  but 
to  something  different :  to  such  an  organisation  of  life  as, 
flowing  from  the  Christian  teaching,  will  give  to  men  the 
greatest  welfare,  not  by  means  of  rude  violence,  but  by  means 
of  rational  co-operation  and  love.”  In  this,  says  Tolstoy, 
“lies  the  great  significance  for  the  Christian  world  of  the 
victory  of  the  Japanese”. 

“Sparks  from  the  Anvil”  in  the  “National  Review”  are 
148  maxims  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  some  bright  and 
epigrammatic,  others  a  little  cheap  and  commonplace.  Mr. 
Basil  Tozer  has  been  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  aptitude 
for  card-playing  denotes  general  intelligence  and  gives  the 
results  in  an  article  in  the  “Monthly”  entitled  “Brains  and 
Bridge”.  He  seems  surprised  that  his  questions  should  have 
acted  as  an  irritant  to  Bridge  enthusiasts.  Articles  on  Chinese 
labour  in  the  “  National  ”  and  the  “  Empire  ”  contain  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  Lord  Elgin  if 
not  by  his  Under  Secretary. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  28. 


THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

rs 

'BLACK&WH1TE 

mf/SKK 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  I5UCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


“ IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 
LIFE.” — Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  than 
10  Clips  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


“  An  Hotel  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  demands.” 


Extract  from  Tariff. 


BEDROOMS 

SUITES 


from  5s. 


-  ..  25s- 

No  charge  for  light  or  attendance. 


per  day. 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER  - 


2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d 
-  6d. 


Illustrated  Tariff  post  free  upon  application  to 
the  Manager. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  CECELIA,  LONDON." 


J 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriaare  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


foR  Flower  *  Kitchen  Garden 

of  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEHD  GUIDE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  “  The  Year  Round,”  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 
gay.  Also  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Barr’s  Collections  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  5  6, 7/6, 12/6,  21/-,  42/-,  63/-,  to  106/— 
Barr’s  Collections  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  2/6,  5  6,  7/6,  10  6,  15/-,  21/-, 

30/-,  42/-  &  63/-.  Full  particulars  071  application. 


BARR  &l  SONS, 

n,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 

EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 


the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“  Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CUT.” 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are:  — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

...  182 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year  ... 

...  O  I4  I 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

...  0  7  1 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  7tiade  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in  ormed 
immediately. 
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Dr.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE’S 

CH  LORODYN  E. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRH(EA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1J,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L/  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Po  COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


PO  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PO  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 

,  OC  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Ibotels  anfc  BoarMng  Ibouses 


T  ANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

J _ j  Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 

sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains.— Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 

r"LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage , 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“Dowsing”  baths.  Now  booking  for  Christmas,  Special  Programme.  Pro¬ 
prietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Five  minutes  from  marble  arch.— 

Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years’ 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  £105  ;  open  to  offer. — Apply, 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 


W 


YNDH  AM’S.  —  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 


c  t 


JBp  Appointment  to 


Ib./lft.  tlje  IRIng. 


MOTORS  FOR 


appointment  to 

L 

w 

1b.1R.1b.  the  prince  of  TSaales. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATES 

We  beg  to  announce  to  Parka' 
mentary  Candidates  that  we  can  give 
immediate  delivery  for  Electioneering 
purposes  of  our  Motor  Carriages, 
whose  reputation  for  high  standard 
of  material,  workmanship,  scientific 
and  English  construction  throughout, 
is  world-wide. 


28=h.p.  8^  ft.  wheel  base  Chassis 
30=h.p.  8^  ft.  wheel  base  Chassis 
35=h.p.  8^  ft.  wheel  base  Chassis 


£590 

£690 

£890 


A  few  second-hand  and  slightly  used  carriages  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  delivery,  at  moderate  prices. 


THE 


DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1901),  Ltd., 

COVENTRY. 

219-229  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 


“  G.B. 


, ,  “Lancet”  and  “British  Medical 
Journal  ”  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


Nightly  at  9.0.  Matinees,  Wed.  and  Sat.  at  3.0. 
“CAPTAIN  DREW  ON  LEAVE.”  By  Hubert  Henry  Davies. 
Charles  Wyndham,  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Miss  Mary  Moore. 


Now  Ready, 

THE  BUILDER”  NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER, 

"  Catherine  Street,  London,  W.C.,  January  6th,  1906,  contains: — On  the 
Roof,  Milan  Cathedral  ;  The  Riccardi  Palace,  Florence  ;  Part  of  Facade,  Siena 
Cathedral  ;  Piccolomini  Altar,  Siena  Cathedral  (all  the  above  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Conrade)  ;  View  of  the  New  War  Office  (drawn  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb);  Sculpture, 
New  War  Office  :  New  Mairie,  Versailles  (from  photographs) :  Views  of  Old  London, 
Embankment  District  (from  prints  in  the  Crace  Collection)  ;  Under  the  Temple 
Portico  (by  the  Editor) ;  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  Constantinople,  the 
Forerunner  of  St.  Sophia  (from  measured  drawings  and  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Henderson,  with  plans,  section  and  roof  plan,  perspective  sections,  photographic 
illustrations  of  detail,  also  various  details  and  description  in  text);  also  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  a  Series  of  Articles  (Student’s  Column)  on  “  Mathematical  Methods 
and  Data  for  Architects,”  with  other  interesting  matter,  both  literary  and  artistic. — 
From  Office  as  above  (4c!.,  by  post  43d.),  or  through  any  Newsagent. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
-  for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  U  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  “  DIABETES,  LONDON.’’ 

Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

NO W  READY. 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


PRE-RAPH  AELITISM  AND  THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD. 

ByW.  HOLMAN  HUNT,  O.M.,  D.C.L. 

With  40  Photogravure  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson.  Fep.  8vo.  5s.  net. 


By  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE. 

EASY  MATHEMATICS: 

Chiefly  Arithmetic. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Hints  to  Teachers,  Parents,  Self-taught 
Students,  and  Adults,  and  containing  a  Summary  or  Indication 
of  most  things  in  Elementary  Mathematics  useful  to  be  known. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  PEABODY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

By  Professor  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  IIARALD  HOFFDING. 
Globe  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  “  FOURTH  PARTY.” 

READ  V  ON  MONO  A  Y  NEXT. 

With  a  Reproduction  of  the  Cartoon  of  “The  Fourth  Party” 
from  Vanity  Fair  as  Frontispiece,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter  from 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FOURTH  PARTY. 

By  HAROLD  E.  GORST. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN  GORST,  M.P. 

***  ln  writing  this  book  Mr.  Gorst  has  had  access  to 
the  extensive  private  correspondence  of  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  with  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party, 
and  he  has  throughout  derived  first-hand  information 
from  his  father,  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst,  M.P. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Tlace,  S.W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

8vo.  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

FISCAL  REFORM. 

SPEECHES 

Delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  [AMES  BALFOUR,  M.P., 
From  June  1880  to  December  1905. 

With  a  Preface,  together  with  a  Reprint  of  the  Pamphlet  “  Economic  Notes  on 
Insular  Free  Trade,”  and  Letters  from  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  (September  1903). 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Fiction 

Izra  (Lady  Florence  Dixie).  Long.  6s. 

Six  Women  (Victoria  Cross).  Laurie.  6s. 

History 

Cantabrigia  Illustrata  (David  Loggan.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Clarke). 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Bowes. 

“Ten  Years’  Work”:  .  .  .  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Government  1895-1905.  Conserva¬ 
tive  Central  Office. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Swinburne’s  Tragedies  (Vol.  IV.  :  Mary  Stuart)  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s.  net. 

The  Dramatic  Writings  of  John  Heywood  ;  Anonymous  Plays, 
1st  Series  (Edited  by  John  S.  Farmer).  Privately  printed  for 
Subscribers  by  the  Early  English  Drama  Society. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics  (Robert  Hutchison).  Arnold. 
16 s.  net. 

Logic  Taught  by  Love  (Mary  E.  Boole).  C.  W.  Daniel.  35.  6 d.  net. 

Travel 

A  Canadian  Girl  in  South  Africa  (E.  Maud  Graham).  Toronto  : 
Briggs. 

Verse 

Poems  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen  (Charles  Witham  Herbert). 
Oxford  :  Blackwell.  3*.  6 d.  net. 

Via  Crucis  (William  Hall).  Routledge. 

Miscellaneous 

Campaign  Guide,  The,  1906.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  5r.  net. 

Oxford  English  Dictionary,  The  (Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray. 
Reign  —  Reserve,  Vol.  VIII.,  by  W.  A.  Craigie).  Oxford:  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  5 s. 

Schoolmasters’  Year-Book  and  Directory,  The,  1906.  Sonnenschein. 
6s.  net. 

Science  Year-Book,  The,  1906.  King,  Sell  and  Olding.  5*.  net. 

Visionaries  (James  Huneker).  Laurie.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  : — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
2s.  6 d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s,  is.  6 d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review, 
2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  is.  6 d.  ;  The  Independent 
Review,  is.  6 it.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  La  Revue, 
1  fr.  50  ;  Mercurede  France,  2 /r.25  ;  The  Munsey,  6 d.  ;  Harper’s 
Monthly,  ir.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  ir.  ;  Impressions  Quarterly 
(San  Francisco:  Elder  and  Co.),  500  ;  Les  Arts,  3*.  ;  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Century  illustrated,  is.  4 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas, 
ij.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  Musical  Times,  4 d.  ;  Occasional 
Papers,  6a.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3 m. ;  The  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  is.  6 d.  ;  Temple  Bar  (New  Series),  6 d.  ;  The  Church¬ 
man  (New  Series),  6 d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Grand 
Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Ilibbert 
Journal,  is.  6 d. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

(. Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  coyer  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  lespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “  Army  and  Navy  Month  by* 
Month  ”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  out-going  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 


The  “  A.  &  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  &*c.,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Publisher  and  Bookseller 

A  Week’s  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  lid.  Post  free  2d. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


ORDER  NOW 


THE  WELL-KNOWN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BIBLICA 


SOME  OF  THE 
102  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith 
Rev.  W.  C.  Addis 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
H.  W.  Hogg,  MA 
Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele 
Prof.  W.  H.  Kosters 
Prof.  Noldeke 
Prof.  W.  Ridgeway 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray 
Prof.  R.  H.  Charles 
Sir  W.T.Thiselton-Dyer 
Prof.  G.  F.  Moore 
Late  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith 

T.  G.  Pinches 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
Prof.  A.  A.  Bevan 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver 
Canon  J.  A.  Robinson 
Principal  O.  C.  White- 
house 

Prof.  M.  Jastron,  Jun. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Muller 
&c.»  &c. 


NOTE - 

THE  CASH  PRICE 

OF  THE 

Encyclopaedia 

Biblica 


and  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere  else  at  a  less 
price  than  we  offer  it  at. 


36  MAPS, 

110  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

EDITED  BY  THE 

Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and 
J.  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Assisted  by  many  contributors  in  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  America,  is  for  the  first  time  offered 
complete  on  the  simple  plan  of  DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 


OUR  PLAN  IS  SIMPLE. 

Send  us  EIGHT  SHILLINGS  with  your 
signed  order  (see  below)  and  the  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORK  will  be  at  once  forwarded 
to  you,  Carriage  Paid,  the  balance  to  be 
remitted  in  nine  monthly  payments  of 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 


It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Price 
of  the  work  on  this  system  of  payment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  at  present  charged  for  cash  through 
the  ordinary  booksellers,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
book  in  every  way— Paper,  Binding,  and  Letter- 
press.  There  is  no  increase  in  price.  The  work 
is  in  four  volumes  (size  11  by  8  in.,  and  about 
2  in.  thick),  doth  elegant,  at  Four  Pounds  the 
complete  set.  The  complete  work  is  Delivered 
Free  on  receipt  of  the  First  Payment.  A  few 
yg'jrs  ago  this  offer  would  have  been  impossible. 
Don’t  miss  it  now !  The  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 
should  be  in  every  Minister  s  and  Student  s  Library. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  The  Book  of  the  Day. 

The  greatest  Editorial  Feat  accomplished. 


FOUR  POUND 
WORK 
DELIVERED 
FREE  ON 
PAYMENT  OF 


8 


SHILLINGS ! 


ORDER  NOW. 

DON’T  DELAY ;  this 
offer  cannot  be  held  open 
long,  so  be  in  time  and 
get  a  copy. 


The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA  requires  no  laudatory  remarks  from 
us  ;  everybody  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  colossal  works  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  work  of  International  character,  having  English,  Scotch, .  Irish, 
American,  German,  Dutch,  and  French  Contributors  of  the  very  highest 

standing  in  Biblical  research.  .  , 

The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA  supplies  a  much-felt  want.  It 
applies  to  every  detail  within  the  scope  of  a  Bible.  Dictionary  the  most 
recent  scientific  methods  now  in  use,  so  as  to  provide  in  dictionary  J°rm 
the  results  of  a  critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  a 
completeness  and  conciseness  that  have  never  yet  been  attained  in  any 

EACH*  SPECIALIST  has  endeavoured  to  shed  some  fresh  light  on  the 
problem  under  investigation.  


DO  NOT  DELAY,  but  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Work  is  Essential.  The  terms  are  liberal  and  within  reach. 
Volumes  sent  all  Carriage  Paid. 

Send  for  full  Prospectus,  Specimen  Pages,  Press  and  Public  Opinions, 

Post  Free.  SEND  TO-DAY  ! 


SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  with  a  Copy  of  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA ,  in  4  Volumes,  Cloth,  Carriage  Paid, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  and  agree  to  send  nine  monthly  payments  of  a  similar 

amount. 

Name  . . . 


Address 


Profession 
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EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(University  of  London). 


MR.  D.  S.  MacCOLL,  M.A.  (Lond.),  B.A.  (Oxon.), 

will  continue  his  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  Mediaeval,  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Modern,  in  the  Second  Term  on  Fridays  at  4.30  p.m.,  beginning  on 
January  12th. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  fee  or  ticket. 

Applications  for  tickets.  Fee  one  guinea. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


The  downs  school,  seaford,  sussex.— 

Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  17th. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


COLE  DE  L’ESTEREL  A  MANDELIEU. 

Pres  CANNES  en  pleine  campagne. 

Enseignement  secondaire.  Demander  la  brochure  au  directeur. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIENTAL  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  THE  MATHE¬ 
MATICAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE 
O’KINEALY. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  January  is,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Collection  of  Oriental 
Books  and  Manuscripts  and  the  Mathematical  Library  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
O’KINEALY  (of  the  High  Couit  of  Calcutta).  Also  the  Library  of  T.  MORSON, 
Esq.  (of  42  Gordon  Square),  comprising  First  Editions  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  ; 
numerous  Works  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  (including  some  of  the  rarer  ones), 
T.  Rowlandson,  R.  Seymour,  &c.  ;  the  Goupil  Illustrated  Series  ;  Extra  Illus¬ 
trated  Books.  The  Library  of  W.  J.  PLEWS,  Esq.  (Colwyn  Bay),  and  other 
Properties,  comprising  numerous  Standard  Works,  chiefly  of  Modern  English 
Writers,  in  most  Branches  of  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOK  PLATES  (EX  LIBRIS)  OF  THE  LATE 
JAMES  ROBERT  BROWN,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  January  19,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  the  Collection  of  BOOK  PLATES  (EX-LIBRIS)  of  the  late 
JAMES  ROBERTS  BROWN,  Esq.  (of  44  Tregunter  Road,  London,  S.W.) 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

PUBLie 

OPINION 

Is  the  best  Paper  to  read  during 

THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN. 


It  will  give  you  the  most  striking  views  on 

BOTH  SIDES. 


Price  2d.  Weekly. 

OFFICES:  6  BELL’S  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

30 


NOW  READY.  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

AZELLS 

ANNUAL 

The  $80ST  COMPLETE 
and  UP-TO-DATE  RECORD 
of  Events  which  have 
occurred  IN  THE  WORLD 
to  Dec.  2nd. 

The  ONE  BOOK  of  REFERENCE 
NECESSARY  to 

The  LITERARY  Man  The  BUSINESS  Man 
The  POLITICAL  Man  The  MUNICIPAL  Man 

HAZELL’S  ANNUAL  is  Indispensable  to 

The  READER,  The  MINISTER, 

The  JOURNALIST,  The  STUDENT. 

Price  3/6  net.  744  pp.  large  8vo.  durable  cloth  binding. 

The  igo6  Edition  includes  a  complete  history  of  the  year  1905,  and  has  been 
GREATLY  MODIFIED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  ITS  ARRANGEMENT. 
THE  COPIOUS  INDEX  makes  reference  to  the  thousands  of  subjects  dealt 
with  extremely  simple,  and  having  been  revised  from  cover  to  cover,  and  largely 

re-written, 

HAZELL’S  ANNUAL  is  Essential  as  a  Book  of  Reference. 


NOW  READY. 


“ Avaunt 
Perplexity.  ” 


Order  at  once  from  your  Bookseller  or  Bookstall. 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A 
LIFE-LONG  FRIEND. 

There  are  two  ways.  One  is  to  make  a  present  of  a 
Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  and  you  have  the 
word  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  the  famous  novelist,  that  to 
give  away  a  Waterman  Ideal  Pen  is  to  make  a  friend 
for  life.  The  second  method  is  to  buy  a  Waterman 
Ideal  Pen  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  with 
reasonable  care  you  have  a  life-long  friend. 


The  Waterman  Ideal  is  an  Ideal  Present. 


3/=  with  Order. 

3 f -  00  receipt  of  the  Pen. 

THE  BALANCE  IN  EQUAL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Now  is  your  chance, 

the  first  ever  offered,  to  obtain  one  of  these  pens  on  the 
Deferred  Payment  System.  The  pens  are  unmatched  for 
delicacy  and  durability. 

Prices  range  from  10/6  to  15/  ,  17/6,  20/-,  22/6,  and 
upwards.  In  ordering,  mention  the  sort  of  nib  you  use. 

If  ordering  a  10/6  pen,  send  2/6  with  order,  3/-  on  receipt  of 
pen,  and  agree  to  pay  balance  in  two  equal  monthly  instalments. 
Further  particulars  on  application. 


COUPON. 

To  the  - 

Proprietors,  Public  Opinion,  6  Bell’s  Buildings, 

Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

Please  send  me  one  Waterman  Pen  value . ,  for  which 

I  enclose  3/-,  and  agree  to  send  you  3/-  on  receipt  of  the  pen,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  monthly  instalments. 

Name . 

Address . 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 

will  turn  on  the  question  of  CANADA. 

CANADA  set  the  Empire  an  example  in  the  matter  of  Trade  Preference. 

Shall  the  Mother  Country  Reciprocate? 

That  is  the  question  Great  Britain  is  asked  to  decide. 

All  that  affects  Canada’s  interests  in  the  future,  affects  Great  Britain  also. 

All  that  affects  Canada’s  interests  will  be  the  first  concern  of 


CANADA, 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Price  SIXPENCE. 


On  Sale  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents. 

London  Offices :  52  LONG  ACRE ,  W .C. 


A  NEW  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION. 

Che 


Financial 

Reoieu) 


JANUARY, 
1906. 
NOW  READY. 


Of 

Reviews. 


PRICE  17- 


contents  : 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES— 

Trade  Under  Conservative  and  Liberal  Governments. 


By  the  Author  of  “  Made  in  Germany.” 

Japan  as  a  Field  of  Investment. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Investment  an  Exact  Science.” 

INVESTORS  versus  TAXPAYERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Stock  Exchange.” 

THE  DANCERS  of  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS. 

By  the  Joint  Editor  of  “  Fenn  on  the  Funds,”  &c.  &c. 

Review  of  the  Financial  Press  of  the  Month. 

Diary  of  the  Month.  Record  of  3,500  Stocks. 

Giving  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  for  the  Last  Four  Years,  Dividends 
for  the  Last  Four  Years,  Present  Price,  Yield  at  Present  Price,  and 
Comparative  Figures  of  Values. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING  net. 


Vholesale  Agents:  Messrs.  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.  (Ltd.) 

FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 

jAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
'round  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
rame  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
rvs.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  ud. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus- 
ated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles 
•A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
DSt  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £4  is.  6d. 

UIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
,  , later,  Barnster-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
i  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


ondon  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 


THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
SHAREHOLDERS  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  19  5,  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  WEDNESDAY,  21st  March, 
1906,  at  11  a.m.,  for  the  following  business 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 

account  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1905,  and  the  reports  of 
the  directors  and  auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  two  directors  in  the  place  of  Sir  J.  C.  Wernher,  Bart.,  and 

Mr.  F.  Eckstein,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are 
eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(3)  To  elect  auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  &  Co.,  and 

Thomas  Douglas,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to 
fix  their  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  21st  to  the  27th  March,  1906 
both  days  inclusive. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  (5s.  Shares)  wishing 
to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting,  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may 
at  their  option  produce  same,  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Fran<?aise  de  Mines  d’Or  et  de  l’Afrique  du  Sud, 
2o:Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for 
the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  Proxy. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg, 

1st  January,  1906. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER’S  REPORT  for  November,  1905. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources 
Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  per  ton  milled 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,350  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 

_  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  ..  ..  .. 

Development  Redemption 
Crushing  and  Sorting  Expenses. . 

Milling 

Cyaniding  Sands  ..  ..  .. 

,,  Slimes  .. 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  .. 


4,902*920  oz. 
11*743  dwts 


Cost  per  Ton. 


d. 


By  Gold  Account — 
Mill  Gold 
Cyanide  Gold 


6,444 

13 

2 

O 

15 

5'236 

835 

O 

0 

O 

2 

0*000 

39° 

7 

7 

O 

O 

11*220 

1,010 

18 

3 

O 

2 

5 '056 

927 

6 

6 

O 

2 

2-654 

633 

18 

5 

O 

I 

6-393 

260 

7 

II 

O 

O 

7-484 

10,508 

11 

IO 

I 

5 

2*043 

10,026 

6 

I 

I 

4 

o’i8i 

£20,534 

17 

II 

9 

2*224 

Value. 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

12,946 

10 

3 

I 

11 

0*115 

7,588 

7 

8 

O 

18 

2*109 

£20,534  17  11  £2  9  2*224 


NOTE.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 

No  Capital  Expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 

Note. — The  ore  contained  in  the  few  remaining  blocks  in  the  mine  will  be 
exhausted  within  the  next  two  months,  when  pillars  and  cleanings  will  have  to  be 
relied  on  to  supply  the  mill  with  rock.  It  is  unlikely  the  full  mill  of  fifty-five 
stamps  can  be  kept  continually  running  long  after  the  end  of  January  next,  so  that 
the  profits  during  the  closing  months  of  the  Company’s  life  will  be  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuations.  It  is  expected  that  the  November  rate  of  profit  can  be 
maintained  through  December  and  January  only. 


London  Office  Note. — A  Dividend  (No.  14)  of  324  percent,  has  been  declared 
by  the  Board  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Company  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Saturday,  30th  December,  1905.  Warrants  will  be 
despatched  to  registered  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office  about 
3rd  February,  1906. 
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o 

correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


1906  is  not  going  down  to  political  history  as  another 
1832  or  1846.  We  should  not  say  indeed  that  the  real 
interest  and  concern  of  the  public  in  the  Election,  now 
in  full  swing,  are  so  considerable  as  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  straight  simple  issue  of  Home  Rule  was 
|  before  the  country,  or  forty  years  ago  when  the  cry 
l  was  for  franchise  reform.  Yet  there  is  general  interest 
l  in  this  contest,  if  not  of  the  most  heart-felt  nature.  The 
j  City  man  reads  the  summaries  of  the  leading  speeches, 
i  or  even  dips  into  the  reports  of  the  speeches,  on  his  way 
to  business  ;  and  this  before  thoroughly  studying  the 
financial  page  of  his  paper  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
prices.  The  racing  man  almost  forgets  for  a  few 
minutes  to-day’s  runners  and  the  starting  prices  in  his 
passing  whim  to  know  the  result  of  the  election  at 
Ipswich.  Only  the  football  public,  knowing  and  caring 
for  next  to  nothing  but  “New  Zealand”,  is  perhaps 
wholly  unmoved. 


A  really  amazing  feature  of  this  election  is  the  total 
omission  of  all  reference  to  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  from 
the  Prime  Minister’s  address  :  and  this  though  he  dis¬ 


tinctly  pledged  himself  to  Home  Rule  in  his  Stirling 
1  speech  a  few  days  before  he  came  into  office.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  evidently  conspired  with  his  chief,  for  he 
too — after  making  a  speech  more  or  less  to  the  opposite 
1  effect  when  he  came  into  office— ignores  Ireland  in  his 
address.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  two  chief  pillars  of  Government, 
run  away  from  the  issue  which,  by  common  assent,  is 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  fiscal  question.  Mr. 
Morley  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  state  simply  and  straightly 
their  views  —  which  do  not  exactly  coincide  —  as  to 
Ireland  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  most  of  the 
lesser  men  in  the  Cabinet  have  acted  in  the  same  spirit. 
That  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  flustered  and 
chivvied  out  of  any  further  profession  of  Home  Rule  for 
the  present  we  are  not  surprised.  But  Mr.  Asquith, 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  Sandow  of  politics,  cuts  a  sur¬ 
prising  and  an  indifferent  figure  in  this  affair. 


The  attempt  in  North-East  Manchester  to  make 
capital  against  Mr.  Balfour  by  digging  up  an  alleged 
scandal  in  his  family  a  hundred  years  old  is  quite 
the  basest  thing  in  electioneering  we  can  recall.  No 
decent  person  of  course  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  writing  printing  or  publishing  of  this  leaflet.  Mr. 
Horridge,  the  Liberal  candidate,  instantly  repudiated  the 
unclean  thing.  We  hope  he  will  go  further  than  this. 
He  should  make  every  endeavour  to  obtain  the  names 
of  the  people  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
leaflet,  and  cause  them  to  be  published  in  all  the  local 
newspapers. 

What  would  most  Englishmen  do  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
place?  The  last  thing  in  the  world  they  would  be 
in  the  humour  to  do  would  be  to  deal  out  generous 
words  to  their  opponent,  however  innocent  he  per¬ 
sonally  might  be  in  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
with  fine  control  over  natural  feeling  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  exonerate  his  opponent.  Only  a  great- 
minded  man  is  capable  of  such  restraint  and  courtesy 
as  this.  Thus  out  of  the  most  odious  incident 
in  the  General  Election  comes  an  act  of  charity 
delightful  to  consider.  If  anyone  thinks  we  make  too 
much  of  the  incident  and  overstate  Mr.  Balfour’s 
generosity  and  restraint,  let  him  read  in  Thursday’s 
“Times”  or  “Standard”  the  leaflet  and  then  Mr. 
Balfour’s  comment  on  it.  We  wish  the  “Speaker”, 
which  sternly  rebuked  the  Derby  rowdies  for  breaking 
up  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  meeting,  would  call  on  the 
leading  Manchester  Liberals  to  find  out  and  publish 
the  names  of  the  culprits  who  are  responsible  for  this 
leaflet.  The  people  who  break  up  meetings  and  yell 
down  speakers  are  bullies  and  boobies.  We  view  with 
contempt  those  who  howled  down  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  at  Shrewsbury  on  Wednesday.  But  this 
leaflet-malice — “scratching  the  very  dead  for  spite  ” — 
is  a  thousand  times  worse.  Manchester  Liberals  are 
bound  in  honour  to  gibbet  the  offenders. 

Far  better,  by  the  way,  than  the  set  speeches  puffed 
out  with  windy  commonplace,  which  newspapers  are 
crammed  with,  has  been  Mr.  Balfour’s  practice  against 
the  Manchester  hecklers.  Here  we  have  rare  skill  and 
sureness.  Mr.  Balfour  might  somewhat  remind  one 
of  a  very  strong  batsman  at  the  nets  bowled  to  by 
half  a  dozen  men  one  after  another  in  quick  succession. 
The  pace  grows  so  hot  at  times  that  several  of  his 
opponents  seem  to  be  sending  in  wicked  balls  almost 
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simultaneously.  A  few  he  wisely  blocks  ;  at  others  he 
hits  straight  and  hard.  Chinese  labour  Mr.  Balfour 
much  enjoys — he  runs  half  out  of  his  ground  with 
perfect  confidence  at  any  ball  of  this  description.  A 
Home|Rule  ball  he  rarely  gets — it  is  so  out  of  fashion 
at  the’moment  with  the  Liberal  bowlers. 

It’seems  to  be  the  fate  of  Lord  Elgin  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  undoing  of  Radical  designs  in  imperial 
matters.  He  saved  Chitral  when  his  Government  had 
determined  to  abandon  it,  and  as  Colonial  Minister  he 
has  attempted  to  carry  out  Radical  policy  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  only  to  make  himself  and  his  colleagues  ridiculous. 
The  great  coup  which  was  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  more  Chinese  coolies  was  illegal.  The  order 
has  therefore  been  countermanded.  This  is  a  good 
beginning  for  a  Government  which  hopes  to  win  the 
General  Election  by  exposing  the  incompetence  of  its 
predecessors.  Where  were  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  rest  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Cabinet  that  they  did 
not  prevent  the  Colonial  Secretary  from  so  egregious 
a  proceeding  ?  —  a  proceeding  that  could  only  have 
been  persisted  in  at  the  cost  of  litigation  which  would 
have  been  a  sorry  reflection  on  the  great  policy  of 
economy  in  administration.  Possibly  however  Lord 
Elgin  was  content  to  take  the  word  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  authority  in  the  Cabinet  on  imperial 
questions. 

Not  often  does  an  election  dodge  serve  out  so  swiftly 
and  surely  its  own  authors.  Nor  will  the  Government 
assist  matters  by  pointing  to  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  coolies  contracted  for  on  the  eve  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  resignation.  In  October  Mr.  Lyttelton 
apparently  was  in  favour  of  stopping  further  coolie 
importation  and  the  mineowners  anticipating  that  the 
Imperial  Government  at  least  contemplated  putting 
some  limit  to  the  number  of  licences  to  be  issued 
promptly  applied  for  13,000.  The  grants  were  made 
by  the  local  authorities  and  the  Imperial  Government 
were  in  no  way  responsible.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  announce  that  no  licences 
will  be  issued  by  them.  But  no  licences  were  issued 
by  the  Unionist  Government  ! 

With  such  a  surfeit  of  speeches  it  seems  impossible 
that  we  should  starve  for  want  of  wit  or  new  bright 
ideas.  Yet  people  who  read  through  speeches  at  a 
time  like  this  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  if  they  seek 
great  intellectual  entertainment.  Three  or  four  speeches 
each  covering  a  column  or  so  in  the  “Times”  are 
indeed  about  as  much  as  most  of  us  want  to  wade 
through  after  breakfast.  So  far  Mr.  Asquith  has  con¬ 
trived  to  say  the  most  novel  thing.  In  his  speech  at 
Stockton  he  described  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  “a  cuckoo 
who  had  taken  the  eggs  laid  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  in  his  callowest  days  ”.  And  one  had  given 
the  Cabinet  credit  for  being  so  strong  in  natural  history  ! 

But  at  Huddersfield  Mr.  Asquith  had  something 
striking  to  say  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  will  be 
regarded  with  quite  as  much  alarm  by  the  middle-class 
Liberals  as  it  could  be  by  Conservatives.  He  said 
that  the  Government  was  devising  means  for  bringing 
the  trade  unions  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
before  the  interpretation  of  the  Courts  had  been 
given.  They  could  not  bring  forward  a  subject  that 
would  give  them  more  trouble  with  their  party. 
Another  important  announcement  was  that  there  is  to 
be  an  amendment  and  extension  of  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  workmen  in  all  industrial  employments. 
With  these  measures  on  hand,  a  “great  Budget”, 
education,  local  taxation,  and  amended  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
urges  the  Ministry  to  get  them  through  in  one  year  for 
fear  that  in  the  next  year  counsels  of  timidity  may 
prevail,  the  story  of  1894  be  repeated  and  the  Liberal 
majority  once  more  asked  to  plough  the  sand.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  1868-74  Government  would  be  nothing  to 
this. 

Mr.  Morley  made  a  speech  to  the  Labour  and 
Socialist  bodies  in  Arbroath  worthy  of  the  famous 
address  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  Westminster 


electors.  Mill  had  accused  the  working  classes  of 
being  in  the  habit  of  lying.  This  was  brought  as  a 
charge  against  him  during  his  electioneering.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  said  that.  His  answer  was  “  I 
did  ”,  and  he  made  no  explanation  or  comment. 

It  rather  struck  the  fancy  of  the  working  classes 
and  they  returned  him.  We  cannot  hope  that  Mr. 
Morley  will  reap  the  same  reward  for  his  boldness — he 
is  on  the  wrong  side — but  if  he  were  not  we  should  say 
he  deserved  it.  He  is  as  he  always  was  a  pronounced 
individualist,  and  his  arguments,  and  advice,  and 
warnings  about  the  Unemployed  Act  were  a  sort  of 
replica  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Whitehall  speech  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  deputation.  In  effect  he  refused  to  say  that  he 
would  help  to  get  the  Act  extended  as  the  Arbroath 
deputation  wished. 

The  deputation  no  doubt  asked  itself  afterwards  what 
more  it  would  get  from  a  Liberal  Government  than  a 
Conservative,  if  that  were  the  tone  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  new  ministers.  Mr.  Burns,  too,  is  against 
the  Act,  but  that  is  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
When  Mr.  Morley  had  sufficiently  cold-douched  the 
deputation  he  told  it  that  if  any  practical  proposal  came 
before  the  Cabinet  from  Mr.  Burns  or  anyone  else,  no 
one  there  would  be  more  eager  than  he  to  listen  to  it. 
That  hardly  implies  such  enthusiastic  confidence  in 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  that 
official  has  in  himself  on  Battersea  platforms.  But 
his  cruellest  stroke  was  saying  that  the  unemployed 
problem  is  a  deeper  thing  than  anybody  has  yet 
realised.  What!  not  Mr.  Burns?  Then  any  proposal 
must  of  necessity  be  a  quack  remedy  ;  and  Mr.  Morley 
despises  quackery. 

Mr.  Burns’  own  address  and  campaign  really  deserve 
special  mention.  He  is  going  in  tremendously  for 
literature.  The  other  day  we  were  able  to  quote  his 
remarkable  rendering  of  Tennyson  in  which  at  least  six 
words  in  two  lines  corresponded  with  the  original  ;  and 
now  he  has  taken  up  Milton  and  Chaucer.  Mr.  Burns 
wants  such  an  England  as  Milton  ennobled  in  “  verse  ” 
and  Chaucer  in  “  song  ”,  Why  Milton’s  name  should 
be  linked  merely  with  verse  whilst  Chaucer’s  is  linked  - 
with  song  we  do  not  quite  understand.  And  Chaucer 
in  Battersea  !  We  may  next  expect  to  hear  of  Keats 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road.  Will  Mr.  Birrell  take  Mr. 
Burns  in  hand  ?  Mr.  Birrell  represents  literature  in 
the  Cabinet.  He  has  written  charmingly  on  Charles 
Lamb  and  Andrew  Marvell  :  and  he  has  edited  those 
choice  and  delicate  things  the  Liberal  leaflets  for 
electioneering. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  Mr.  Redmond  has  made  the 
odd  discovery  that  Mr.  Healy  after  all  is  not  of 
such  importance  that  he  need  be  kept  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  So  the  fight  between  the  Redmondites  and 
Healyites  in  Louth  will  not  take  place.  This  would 
have  been  a  very  gay  affair,  full  of  local  colour.  It  has 
been  stopped  by  Cardinal  Logue,  who  wrote  a  letter  of 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Healy  and  of  protest  to  Mr.  Redmond. 
Mr.  Redmond  capitulated  instantly.  His  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  the  decision  to  leave  Mr.  Healy  alone  is 
sprinkled  with  terms  of  respect,  even  humility,  towards 
Cardinal  Logue.  “  His  Eminence  ”,  “  Deference  to  the 
wish  of  his  Eminence  ”,  and  so  on.  This  was  not  quite 
Parnell’s  way  when  he  was  roughly  crossed.  But  as 
Mr.  Healy  has  the  support  of  Cardinal  Logue  and 
Archbishop  Walsh  how  is  it  he  does  not  command  a 
larger  following  in  Ireland  and  at  Westminster?  He 
is  "admittedly  the  ablest  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  he  is 
liked  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  priests  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  at  Westminster  he  remains  a  mere  free-lance, 
without  authority  or  great  influence. 

The  position  at  Greenwich  has  now  been  made  quite 
clear.  Mr.  Balfour  has  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he 
fully  approves  of  the  decision  of  the  Conservative 
Association  to  support  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  :  whilst  Sir 
Alexander  Acland  Hood  has  just  announced  “  I 
intend  to  support  Hugh  Cecil  right  through  ”.  Thus 
the  leader  of  the  party,  the  Chief  Whip,  and  the 
official  machinery  are  thrown  in  the  scale  against  Mr. 
Benn.  His  lot  is  uncommonly  hard,  but  if  he  tempers 
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zeal  with  discretion  he  will,  we  fancy,  withdraw  even  at 
this  late  hour.  He  has  admitted  that  he  is  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  nominee,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
Mr.  Balfour’s,  or  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood’s,  or  the 
Conservative  Association’s.  If  he  retires  now  Colonel 
Haig-  might  well  find  him  a  chance  at  an  early  by- 
election. 

In  general  throughout  Russia  the  situation  remains 
unchanged  from  what  it  was  last  week.  The  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  Moscow,  S.  Petersburg,  and  Odessa  are 
being  held  under  control  and  their  open  demonstrations 
have  been  suppressed.  The  Baltic  Provinces,  and  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  racial  conflict  between  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  the  Tartars  has  broken  out  again  with  the 
old  fury,  are  the  main  seat  of  disturbances.  Count 
Witte  has  stated  to  a  Constitutional  League  deputation 
who  complained  that  the  suspension  of  the  law  on 
meetings  made  the  electoral  campaign  impossible  that 
the  present  restrictions  would  be  cancelled  before  the 
end  of  January.  The  deputation  also  urged  that  a 
date  should  be  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Douma 
and  he  mentioned  24  April.  He  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  dared  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  blood¬ 
shed  which  would  have  resulted  from  suspending  the 
repressive  measures,  but  he  is  said  to  have  informed 
the  S.  Petersburg  labour  chiefs  that  if  22  January 
passes  quietly  these  measures  will  be  suspended  on  the 
following  day. 

But  the  principal  point  of  interest  has  been  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  conducted  in  Paris  by 
M.  Kokovtsoff,  the  Russian  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  for 
the  raising  of  a  Russian  loan  of  ^32,000,000.  The 
business  has  not  been  wholly  successful  but  a  syndicate 
has  agreed  to  take  Russian  Treasury  notes  to  the 
extent  of  ten  and  a  half  million  sterling  bearing  interest 
at  53  per  cent,  at  one  year’s  date  :  these  notes  to  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  if  it  is  raised 
in  France  within  a  year.  M.  Kokovtsoff  has  said  in 
an  interview  with  a  writer  on  the  “  Temps  ”  that  he 
felt  justified  in  affirming  that  public  order  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  maintained  in  Russia  and  its  maintenance 
would  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  the  Emperor.  Germany  has  been  bolder. 
A  Russian  loan  of  ^40,000,000  has  been  successfully 
raised  there. 

Nothing  particularly  fresh  appears  in  the  German 
White  Book  on  Morocco.  Prince  Billow  insists  that 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  was  not  communicated  to 
the  German  Government  either  in  writing  or  verbally. 
That  point  is  now  of  only  academic  interest.  In  view 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  discover  what 
German  policy  is  concerning  the  future  of  Morocco. 
From  the  statements  in  the  White  Book  it  is  clear  that 
Germany  chiefly  desires  to  bring  about  the  inter¬ 
nationalisation  of  the  police  and  the  finances.  She 
moved  originally  because  it  seemed  to  her  that  France 
was  acting  as  though  she  had  a  European  mandate — a 
view  which  the  Sultan  encouraged.  As  M.  Delcass^’s 
statement  in  March  last  that  the  Maghzen  had  requested 
France  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  reforms  was  also 
repudiated  by  the  Sultan,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
the  solid  grounds  which  Germany  considered  justified 
her  intervention. 

At  the  Conference  the  discussion  promises  to  turn 
chiefly  on  the  internationalising  of  the  police.  To  that 
France  is  strongly  opposed  even  though  the  Algerian 
frontier  be  excepted.  France  will  be  supported  by 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  who  will  stand  by  their  en¬ 
gagements  to  her,  and  all  that  Germany  can  hope  to 
do  if  there  is  to  be  no  new  crisis  is  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  on  details.  She  has  rendered  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  France  can  ever  absorb  Morocco,  or  that  the 
interests  of  other  Powers  can  be  overridden  by  the 
Republic.  At  the  same  time  Germany  will  enter  the 
Conference  with  no  desire  to  disturb  the  peace.  Herr 
von  Radowitz  who  will  be  her  chief  representative  is 
not  only  convinced  that  the  issue  of  the  Conference 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  but  declares  that  it 
is  monstrous  to  suggest  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is 


in  any  danger.  The  only  danger  arises  from  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  press,  and  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister’s 
appeal  that  comment  may  be  made  with  moderation 
and  courtesy  will  be  widely  echoed. 

For  the  ill-will  between  the  German  and  British 
peoples  the  press  of  both  countries  must  be  held 
accountable — that  of  Great  Britain  because  it  insists 
on  discovering  sinister  motives  in  every  German  action 
and  that  of  Germany  because  it  has  never  failed  to 
accept  every  falsehood  concerning  all  things  British. 
Happily  the  movement  towards  an  entente  cordiale  has 
met  with  the  most  encouraging  response  in  Germany 
as  in  England.  The  letters  from  the  representatives 
of  Literature,  Science  and  Art  which  have  just  been 
published  are  at  once  an  apology  for  the  bad  manners 
of  certain  organs  of  opinion  and  an  assurance  that  no 
unkindly  feelings  towards  the  other  are  entertained  by 
men  of  leading  in  either  country.  This  correspondence 
should  effectually  dispose  of  the  “affected  belligerency” 
of  some  journalists.  What  is  now  sought  to  be  done 
is  to  make  general  the  friendship  which  we  know  exists 
between  thousands  of  Germans  and  Britons  individually. 

France  is  having  her  elections  as  well  as  ourselves 
but  they  are  not  general  elections.  During  the  week 
there  have  been  the  elections  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
retiring  one-third  of  the  French  Senate  ;  and  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Next  week  comes  the  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.  The  Senatorial  election 
results  effect  no  important  change  in  the  position  of 
parties.  M.  Doumer  who  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Chamber  is  also  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.  M.  Sarrien  his  opponent 
was  put  forward  by  the  Left  :  and  if  M.  Doumer  were 
elected  President  it  would  be  with  the  aid  of  the  Right. 
M.  Failures  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  supposed  to 
have  many  chances  of  success  and  his  Republicanism 
is  very  much  of  the  same  order  as  M.  Loubet’s.  It  is 
thought  even  that  M.  Loubet  may  be  a  candidate  for  a 
second  term  of  office.  Other  possible  candidates  are 
M.  Ribot  and  M.  Deschanel,  but  in  any  case  all  of 
them  are  supporters  of  the  Anglo-French  entente. 

When  the  Hungarian  Chamber  was  prorogued  last 
December  one  of  the  quarrels  between  Government 
and  the  Parliamentary  parties  was  that  the  new 
Imperial  commercial  treaties  had  been  promulgated 
without  Parliamentary  sanction  and  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  would  not  agree  to  their  ratification.  But 
though  they  were  thus  holding  out  on  a  question  ot 
constitutionalism  all  parties  were  agreed  that  the 
treaties  must  be  ratified.  Baron  Fejervarv  the  Premier 
felt  justified  in  believing  that  he  might  meet  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  it  reassembled  in  February  with  the 
treaties  ratified  on  purely  ministerial  responsibility. 
This  has  been  done  as  the  treaties  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  1  March  ;  and  whether  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
ultimately  accepts  the  accomplished  fact  or  not  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  them  before  that  date. 
Austro-Hungarian  relations  with  Italy  are  at  present 
greatly  disturbed  and  there  has  even  been  talk  of  a 
probability  of  war  between  them.  All  the  ambitions  of 
the  two  countries  appear  to  have  been  brought  into 
acute  controversy  by  the  Algeciras  Conference  ;  Italy’s 
position  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the 
one  hand  and  Germany  on  the  other. 

A  “  record  ”  year  in  trade  as  shown  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  has  given  opportune  encouragement  to 
the  unmitigated  free  importer  anxious  to  prove  to  the 
constituencies  that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  country  on  earth.  That  foreign  trade 
has  improved  is  undeniable,  but  we  long  ago  warned 
the  public  against  drawing  any  dogmatic  conclusion 
from  the  official  returns,  which  need  drastic  overhauling 
and  careful  analysis.  Whilst  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
exports  are  up  by  more  than  ^29,000,000  on  the  year 
and  imports  by  over  ^14,000,000,  we  should  like  some 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  official 
figures  and  the  complaints  from  various  quarters  that 
business,  though  better,  is  far  from  good.  Is  it  that 
the  home  demand  being  poor,  trade  has  to  be  forced 
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abroad  at  any  cost  ?  The  failure  of  imports  to  keep 
pace  with  exports  may  or  may  not  be  a  bad  sign,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whilst  raw  cotton  has  fallen  off  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  over  2b  millions,  in  quantity  it  has  improved 
by  over  2  million  cwt. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  witnesses 
at  the  inquest  on  the  victims  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Station  disaster  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  roof. 
An  enormous  flaw  in  the  tie-rod  was  the  explanation. 
The  flaw  apparently  could  not  have  been  detected 
except  by  the  actual  fracture.  Only  a  laboratory  ex¬ 
periment,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  could 
have  revealed  the  danger,  and  that  obviously  was 
impossible.  No  doubt  the  defect  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  years,  and  possibly  was  due  to  a  bad  weld 
originally.  On  the  evidence  the  coroner’s  jury  could 
And  no  other  verdict  than  that  of  “  Accidental  Death  ”, 
attaching  no  blame  to  any  of  the  officials. 

The  strange  case  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  yacht 
“  Pandora’s  ”  owner  Mr.  Thomas  Caradoc  Kerry  became 
all  the  stranger  by  the  judge  suddenly  interposing  and 
declaring  that  there  was  no  case  at  all  to  go  to  the 
jury.  This  too  after  all  the  magisterial  inquiries  week 
after  week.  Mr.  Kerry  had  agreed  to  take  charitable 
gifts  in  his  yacht  to  the  islanders  of  Tristan  d’Acunha 
and  as  is  often  the  case  the  Mrs.  Jellabys  of  charity 
had  sent  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  just  as  it  might 
have  been  to  Borriaboolagah.  Mr.  Kerry  either 
incontinently  threw  it  overboard  or  got  rid  of  it 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  did  not  deliver  it.  This 
was  the  ground  for  the  charge  of  theft  made  against 
him.  The  judge  suggested  that  his  impatience  was 
due  to  his  being  an  Irishman.  But  he  is  not. 
Caradoc  suggests  Welshman,  and  this  would  do  as 
well. 

Lord  Ritchie  did  not  enjoy  his  new  dignity  long, 
and  his  sudden  death  at  Biarritz  from  paralysis  is  sad 
enough.  He  is  an  instance,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Childers,  of  a  politician  who  reached  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State  without  the  possession  of  any 
extraordinary  or  even  definable  merits.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Home  Secretary,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  qualities  enabled  him  to  step  out  of  the 
crowd  into  the  very  first  rank  of  statesmen.  He 
was  a  poor  speaker,  with  no  command  of  language, 
or  power  of  persuasive  logic.  He  had  a  certain 
business  capacity,  but  of  the  kind  possessed  by  nine 
men  out  of  ten  who  may  be  met  any  day  between  the 
Bank  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  His  most  useful  talent 
was  his  power  of  pushing  a  big  bill  through  its  various 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was 
unrivalled.  His  manner  in  dealing  with  objectors  was 
conciliatory,  and  he  had  the  art  of  making  small  con¬ 
cessions  appear  big  ones. 

In  the  Tory  party,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
country  gentlemen  and  sons  of  peers,  a  man  engaged 
in  commerce  is  regarded  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
respect.  Trade  is  so  mysterious  an  affair  to  the  official 
Conservative  that  he  commonly  confounds  a  business 
man  with  a  man  of  business.  It  was  doubtless  to  this 
feeling  that  Mr.  Ritchie  owed  his  admission  to  the 
Salisbury  Cabinet  of  1886.  As  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  he  was  responsible  for  the  Local 
Government  Act,  for  which  the  Tory  party  owes  him  no 
gratitude,  as  it  gave  us  the  London  County  Council. 
The  inclusion  of  the  metropolis  in  this  Act  was  the 
more  unjustifiable,  because  Mr.  Ritchie  had  denounced 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  principle  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  bill  for  a  central  municipality  for  London 
introduced  in  1883.  He  was  most  successful  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  he  was  too  short  a  time  at  the 
Home  Office  to  establish  a  record.  As  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Cabinet  he  refused  to 
renew  the  registration  duty  on  wheat,  a  piece  of 
pedantry  that  has  cost  us  dear.  Much  as  he  was  liked 
by  his  friends,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lord  Ritchie  was 
unpopular  with  the  Tory  party,  though  we  gladly  bear 
witness  that  he  was  a  conscientious  and  industrious 
servant  of  the  nation. 
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THE  HOME  RULE  MYSTERY. 

r"PHE  exact  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
-L  Irish  Nationalists  become  daily  more  mysterious. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  public  utterances  of  Ministers  and 
the  hostile  interruptions  at  Unionist  election  meetings 
seem  to  show  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  Home  Rule 
policy  :  on  the  other,  Mr.  Redmond,  generally  believed 
to  be  a  clever  tactician,  has  ordered  the  Irish  vote  in 
Great  Britain  to  go  to  the  Liberals,  except  in  a  few  con¬ 
stituencies  where  a  Labour  candidate  is  opposing  an 
official  Liberal.  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  has  never  professed  much  respect  for  English 
politicians  or  confidence  in  their  good  intentions,  and 
who  until  quite  lately  was  openly  threatening  the 
Liberals,  has  been  induced  to  give  definite  orders 
of  this  character  merely  by,  the  platform  declara¬ 
tions  of  members  of  the  Government.  For  these, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  obviously  offer  inadequate  value 
for  the  adhesion  of  Irish  electors.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  promise  of  his  Stirling  speech, 
when  he  alienated  Lord  Rosebery  by  declaring  roundly 
that  “  the  only  way  of  healing-  the  evils  of  Ireland 
is  that  the  Irish  people  should  have  the  management 
of  their  own  domestic  affairs”,  and  expressed  a  desire 
“to  see  the  effective  management  of  Irish  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  a  representative  Irish  party”.  At  the 
Albert  Hall  his  aspirations  had  been  modified  into 
a  wish  “that  those  domestic  affairs  which  concern  the 
Irish  people  only  and  not  ourselves  should,  as  and  when 
opportunity  offers,  be  placed  in  their  hands  ”.  In  his 
election  address  he  said  not  one  word  about  the  Irish 
question  !  Mr.  Asquith’s  election  address  also  ignores 
the  subject,  though  last  October  he  “had  not  gone 
back  on  the  spirits  or  aims  ” — as  apart  from  the  exact 
methods — “of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy”.  In  other 
words,  a  leading  Liberal  Imperialist  confesses  that  the 
rancorous  hostility  of  the  Nationalists  to  the  cause  of 
the  Empire  during  our  South  African  troubles  has  not 
induced  him  to  modify  the  pleasing  Gladstonian  idea 
that  Imperial  solidarity  would  be  secured  by  handing 
over  part  of  the  mother-country  to  the  frankly  disloyal 
section  of  its  inhabitants.  Lord  Tweedmouth  has 
appealed  for  a  Liberal  majority  large  enough  to  defeat 
Tories  and  Nationalists  combined,  in  language  re¬ 
miniscent  of  1885.  If  political  precedents  count  for 
anything,  these  brave  words  should  be  the  harbingers 
of  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Morley  frankly  declares 
that  nothing  short  of  what — to  condense  his  language — - 
is  Home  Rule  in  the  Gladstonian  sense  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  but  promises  to  “co-operate  in  any  more 
limited  reforms  not  incompatible  with  it”.  Mr.  Bryce 
— whose  position  as  Chief  Secretary  lends  an  importance 
to  his  words — seems  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  in  Dublin  Castle  will  achieve  a  result  which  for 
seven  centuries  has  baffled  English  statesmen,  “create 
in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  a  respect  for  law  and  a 
wish  to  support  and  maintain  the  law  .  .  .  partly  by 
amending  the  law  itself  and  partly  by  teaching  them 
that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  support  it”.  It  has 
generally  not  been  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  Irish 
peasant  to  support  the  law  when  the  laxity  of  the 
executive  allowed  agitators  to  establish  boycotting, 
and  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  Mr.  Bryce  is 
courageous  enough  to  protect  the  individual  from  the 
passions  of  the  mob. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  definite  is  to  be  learned 
from  our  ministers.  They  all  voted  for  Home  Rule  in 
1886  and  in  1893,  and  not  one  of  them  has  the  courage 
to  confess  that  he  was  mistaken  in  so  voting.  Obviously 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Morley  are 
still  genuine  Gladstonians.  But  what  are  the  rest  ? 
Home  Rule  is  not  popular  with  the  British  electorate, 
and  yet  the  Liberal  leaders  cannot  repudiate  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  inflicts  injustice  on  the  Irish  people,  and  yet  on 
the  eve  of  their  anticipated  triumph  they  will  not  promise 
to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  remove  the  injustice. 

But  in  spite  of  this  helpless  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  United  Irish  League 
have  promised  to  support  them.  Why?  Wemaybesure 
that  a  mere  engagement  to  go  in  for  sympathetic  adminis¬ 
tration  could  not  have  bought  Irish  votes.  For  the 
Nationalists  know  perfectly  well  that  the  new  Ministry 
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has  not  enough  backbone  to  be  unsympathetic.  And  Mr. 
Davitt  with  his  usual  candour  lately  said,  quite  truly, 
that  to  replace  a  few  Orangemen  in  Dublin  Castle  by 
Nationalists  would  not  satisfy  Irish  aspirations.  Just 
seventy  years  ago  Melbourne  arranged  a  deal  with 
O’Connell  by  virtue  of  which  the  question  of  Repeal  of 
the  Union  was  shelved  while  O  Connell  dictated  Whig 
oolicv  in  purely  Irish  affairs.  But  the  arrangement  in 
practice  satisfied  neither  party.  Such  a  bargain  is  for 
many  reasons  impossible  to-day  :  Mr.  Redmond  is 
much  too  sincere  a  Nationalist  to  make  terms  of  this 
Iftnd,  and  the  Liberals  are  not  strong  enough  to  deliver 
.an  ultimatum.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Redmond 
will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  their  Irish  policy  but 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  secure  something 
further.  He  may  perhaps  be  ready  to  accept  provision¬ 
ally  a  Devolution  scheme. 

But  at  the  present  moment  any  scheme  for  Devolu¬ 
tion  must  be  radically  dishonest.  The  Nationalists 
cannot  touch  it  except  as  an  instalment  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Ministry  cannot  offer  it  except  as  an  experimental 
arrangement,  the  success  of  which  would  make  Home 
Rule  inevitable.  Every  elector  who  votes  for  Devolu¬ 
tion  is  voting  for  the  creation  of  an  Irish  assembly 
which  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  struggle  for 
fuller  powers.  A  Crown  Colony  constitution  will  not 
work  in  Ireland  :  it  will  not  satisfy  Nationalist  aspira¬ 
tions,  it  must  lead  to  friction  between  the  subordinate 
foody  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And  yet,  if  the 
experiment  fail,  it  cannot  be  undone.  The  subordinate 
body  will  not  commit  suicide  to  save  itself  from 
slaughter,  and  our  statesmen  will  have  the  option  of 
either  granting  Irish  autonomy  or  cancelling  the  new 
liberties  of  Ireland  by  a  course  as  arbitrary  as  that 
which  we  all  denounced  when  Russia  applied  it  towards 
Finland.  The  more  we  consider  the  question  the 
plainer  it  appears  that  if  the  British  electorate  are  so 
■simple  as  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to 
foring  in  a  Devolution  scheme  which  the  Nationalists 
can  accept,  they  are  delivering  over  to  Mr.  Redmond 
the  key  of  the  Parliament  House  on  College  Green. 

No  bargain  over  education  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  alliance  at  the  polls.  It  is  true  that,  to  most 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  English  Churchmen  and  Non¬ 
conformists  are  equally  heretical,  and  the  Nationalist 
members  would  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  the  Anglican 
schools  if  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  adequately 
protected.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Liberals, 
dependent  upon  Nonconformist  voters  to  whom  Rome 
is  far  more  abhorrent  than  Ireland,  can  make  an 
arrangement  which  would  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic 
(bishops?  And  again,  though  Mr.  Redmond  cannot 
quarrel  with  his  bishops — who  have  just  forced  him  to 
let  Mr.  Healy  in  without  a  contest — he  would  not 
abandon  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  the  sake  of 
school  children.  Even  were  he  capable  of  stultifying 
his  career  by  such  a  step,  his  followers  would  depose 
him  at  once.  The  mandate  to  the  Irish  voters  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  secret  understanding  that  the 
preliminary  steps  to  Home  Rule  will  be  taken  next 
session. 


CONDONING  “SLAVERY”. 

ON  19  November,  1903,  the  Transvaal  Labour  Com¬ 
mission  reported  that  the  demand  for  native 
labour  for  the  mining  industry  was  in  excess  of  the 
supply  by  129,000  labourers.  This  finding  was  subse¬ 
quently  confirmed  by  the  more  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  judgment  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Native  Affairs  which,  reporting  in  January  1905, 
showed  conclusively  that  the  native  African  population 
is  unable  to  provide  the  industries  of  South  Africa  with 
the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  that  they  require.  As  the 
result  of  two  years’  exhaustive  inquiry  throughout  the 
five  colonies  of  South  Africa  this  commission  found  that 
South  Africa  requires  annually  782,000  native  labourers  ; 
that  the  supply  available  from  the  Bantu  population  is 
474,472  ;  and  that  consequently  there  is  an  annual 
shortage  of  307,528  unskilled  labourers.  “  There  is  no 
doubt”,  write  the  commissioners,  “that,  were  these 
natives  alone  to  be  relied  upon,  South  African  industries 
could  at  present  only  be  worked  at  half  power  ”.  Follow¬ 


ing  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Transvaal  Labour 
Commission  the  Chamber  of  Mines  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  import  Chinese 
coolies  as  a  means  of  providing  the  additional  labour 
supply,  without  which  the  expansion  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  was  impossible  ;  and  on  30  December,  1903,  the 
Asiatic  Labour  Importation  Ordinance  passed  the 
Transvaal  Legislative  Council  by  twenty-two  votes  to 
four.  In  March  1904,  Mr.  Lyttelton  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  home  Government  had 
decided  to  advise  the  Ring  not  to  disallow  the 
Ordinance.  Two  months  later  the  Anglo-Chinese  Con¬ 
vention  was  signed,  and  in  little  more  than  another 
month  the  “  Tweeddale  ”  landed  at  Durban  the  first 
shipment  of  the  new  labour  supply  for  the  Rand. 

The  Transvaal  Government  took  care  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Ordinance  were  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Chinaman  ever  to  compete  with  the 
European  in  any  of  the  fields  of  activity  which  offer  a 
livelihood  to  the  white  man.  The  part  of  the  Home 
Government  was  confined  to— (1)  advising  the  King 
not  to  disallow  the  Ordinance,  and  (2)  securing  that 
the  regulations  governing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  coolies  were  to  be  recruited  and  employed  were 
agreeable  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  anv  recognised  principle  of  Imperial 
policy.  The  fact  that  the  importation  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  unskilled  labour  in  this  form  was  an  absolute 
economic  necessity  for  the  mining  industry  and  for 
the  Transvaal,  they  accepted  on  the  faith  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  the  Transvaal  Government.  So  far 
from  forcing  the  measure  upon  the  Colony,  there  was 
one  period — that  between  the  decision  not  to  disallow 
the  Ordinance  and  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Convention— during  which  the  industrial  population, 
seeing  their  whole  prosperity  at  stake,  manifested  the 
utmost  impatience  at  what  they  termed  the  un¬ 
necessary  and  vexatious  delay  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  in  postponing  the  date  at  which  the  Ordinance 

was  to  take  effect.  _ 

This  was  the  course  of  action  against  which  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  other  Liberal 
leaders,  while  in  Opposition,  inveighed.  They  denied 
the  existence  of  any  economic  necessity  for  supplement¬ 
ing  the  native  African  supply  of  unskilled  labour, 
denounced  the  Ordinance  as  a  measure  establishing 
a  system  of  “  servile  labour  in  a  british  colony, 
and  represented  the  late  Government  as  forcing  this 
iniquitous  measure  upon  the  Transvaal  against  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
Lyttelton  announced  that  the  Ordinance  would  not  be 
disallowed,  the  “  Daily  News  wrote  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Ordinance  being  ratified,  we  take  it  as 
established  that  it  will  be  reversed  when  a  Liberal 
Government  comes  into  power  .  A  week  after  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Convention  was  signed  and  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  came  into  force,  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
meeting  at  Manchester,  resolved  that  the  Ordinance 
was  “inconsistent  with  the  Common  Law,  destructive 
to  the  love  of  liberty,  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of 
South  Africa,  and  likely  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire  ’.  And 
on  14  May,  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  “Daily  News”  wrote:  “To-day  the 
trade  in  Chinese  slaves  is  established.  The  day 
was  a  “day  of  dishonour”,  and  the  Ordinance 
“  this  monstrous  enactment  ’  :  while  the  first  thing 
that  a  Liberal  Government  must  do  was  to  remove 
“this  shame  and  scandal  from  the  statute-books  of  the 
realm”.  From  this  time  on  the  Radicals  have  dangled 
the  abolition  of  the  Ordinance  as  a  bait  to  the 
British  working-man.  The  members  of  Mr.  Balfour  s 
Government  were  perfectly  alive  to  the  injurious  effect 
which  the  unscrupulous  attacks  to  which  they  had 
exposed  themselves  might  have  upon  the  party,  but, 
rightly,  they  did  not  allow  this  consideration  to  m- 
1  fluence  them.  Mr.  Lyttelton  wrote  in  March  1904, 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  Government’s  decision 
would  probably  cost  the  party  many  votes,  but  “a 
Government  which  flinched  from  doing  what  it  knew 
to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  another  part  of  the 
Empire,  in  order  to  avoid  losing  some  support  at  home, 
would  not  deserve  to  retain  the  possession  of  power  ”. 
i  When  the  Liberals  came  into  office,  one  of  two 
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alternatives  lay  before  them.  They  were  called  upon 
to  prove  their  sincerity  at  the  cost  of  their  intelligence, 
or  to  prove  their  intelligence  at  the  cost  of  their  sin¬ 
cerity.  They  have  chosen  the  latter.  The  Chinese 
have  not  been  repatriated  ;  as  the  zealots  who  rose 
and  cheered  for  five  minutes  at  the  Albert  Hall  fondly 
supposed.  In  his  evasive  despatch  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  declared  that  the  further  importation  of 
Chinese  is  to  be  stopped — with  the  result  (as  the  White- 
book,  just  published,  shows)  that,  while  14,700  fresh 
coolie  labourers  will  be  landed  at  Durban  in  ordinary 
course,  some  1,200,  due  to  arrive  after  next  October, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  the  present.  This 
“monstrous  enactment”,  this  “shame  and  scandal  of 
the  statute-books  of  the  realm  ”,  is  now  a  measure 
upon  which  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  has  not  as  yet  been  “  authori¬ 
tatively  ”  expressed  ;  and  the  whole  question  is  one 
which  is  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  to 
settle  for  themselves  ! 


SHALL  SILK  BE  SAVED? 

SILK  is  generally  regarded  as  affording  the  classic 
example  of  the  disastrous  effects  wrought  by 
foreign  tariffs  on  British  industry.  It  is  difficult  for 
anyone  with  patriotic  sentiment  and  economic  instinct 
to  study  the  evidence  given  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  without  a  feeling  of  anger  or  impatience  that 
such  an  industry  should  have  been  ruined  by  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  theory.’  Silk  of  all  industries  most  nearly 
approaches  Ruskin’s  ideal  of  art  in  hand-labour  ;  it  is 
clean,  it  is  interesting,  and  it  demands  workmanship 
of  a  high  order,  blending  efficiency,  intelligence  and 
delicacy.  As  a  British  industry  it  has  so  far  gone 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether.  Agri¬ 
culture,  wool,  iron,  all  have  suffered  grievously  from 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  last  half-century,  but 
agriculture,  though  declining  all  the  time,  remains  a 
great  British  concern,  whilst  iron  and  wool  have 
managed  partially  if  not  wholly  to  make  good  in 
neutral  and  colonial  markets  what  they  have  lost  in 
foreign.  Silk  dates  its  decline  from  the  double  blow  of 
i860,  when  Cobden  negotiated  the  French  treaty  which 
threw  open  the  home  market  whilst  leaving  the  French 
market  still  heavily  protected  and  the  general  foreign 
market  free  to  erect  what  barriers  it  chose  against 
British  manufactures.  Great  Britain  used  to  enjoy  a 
reputation  for  business  acumen  second  to  none,  but  no 
other  country  in  the  world  would  have  allowed  this 
wholly  gratuitous  disaster  to  overtake  a  trade  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  operatives  and  so  profitable  to  the  capi¬ 
talist.  The  statistics  of  the  silk  industry,  given  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  in  the  Commission’s  report,  are  a 
very  nightmare  to  the  reader  who  seizes  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  does  not  wish  to  blink  facts  in  the  interests  of 
an  impracticable  economic  ideal.  In  the  early  ’fifties 
we  imported  raw  silk  valued  at  some  ,£10,000,000, 
which  we  manufactured  with  the  assistance  of  130,000 
men  and  women.  What  is  the  record  to-day  ?  With  a 
population  half  as  large  again  eager  for  work  we  employ 
less  than  a  third  as  many  hands,  we  import  raw  silk 
worth  not  £10, 000, 000,  but  £2,000,000,  and  silk  manu¬ 
factures  worth  not  ,£1,750,000,  as  they  were  in  the 
’fifties,  but  £13,000,000.  The  manner  in  which  the 
tables  have  been  turned  upon  us  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  : — 

Values  (in  Million  £). 

1857-64  1865-74  1875-84  1885-94  1895-1904 

Excess  Imports  of — 

1.  Raw  and  Thrown  Silk  ...  5'10  4'69  2'28  1  '86  i'49 

2.  Manufactures  ...  ...  2'65  £‘67  9*58  8-44  1277 

On  the  silk  industry  the  Cobden  treaty  acted  as 
a  locust  flight  on  a  fertile  land.  What  the  treaty 
inaugurated,  hostile  tariffs  in  Germany,  America  and 
elsewhere  have  carried  well-nigh  to  completion.  It 
ruined,  says  one  witness,  sixty  out  of  eighty-three 
manufacturers  ;  it  emptied  2,000  cottage  factories 
within  a  year  ;  and  looms  worth  £40  to  £60  were 
sold  for  £ 2  to  £4  according  to  the  yalue  of  the 
lead  and  iron  in  them.  In  Spitalfields  40,000  weavers 
were  employed  where  to-day  there  are  a  bare  300 ;  in 


Manchester  there  were  forty  manufacturers  employing 
25,000  hands,  where  there  is  now  only  one  employing  a 
couple  of  hundred  hands  ;  the  same  story,  modified 
only  in  degree,  comes  from  Macclesfield,  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere.  If  facts  such  as  these  do  not  carry  doubt  into 
the  Cobdenite  mind,  perhaps  the  disappearance  of  a 
powerful  union  which  existed  in  Macclesfield  to  maintain 
wages  may  assist  enlightenment.  Practically  all  the  work 
of  throwster  and  spinner  originally  done  in  England 
has  gone  abroad  where  the  English  rate  of  wages  is 
not  paid  and  English  conditions  of  labour  do  not  pre¬ 
vail.  During  a  period  when  the  silk  business  of  the 
whole  world  has  increased  enormously  in  bulk  and 
importance  we  have  not  only  not  captured  new  markets, 
we  have  surrendered  our  own.  If  the  tariff  of  i860 
had  been  retained  or  modified  as  a  fighting  weapon  we 
might  now  be  making  a  large  proportion  of  the  silk 
stuffs  used  in  Great  Britain  and  supplying  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  Continent.  As  it  is  the  English  trade  has- 
shrunk  till  “  we  get  only  the  bits”,  that  is  the  overflow 
when  the  Continental  manufacturer  is  exceptionally 
busy,  and  our  main  export  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
confidence  of  capital.  No  new  silk  enterprise  is- 
started  in  England.  On  the  contrary  when,  for  any 
reason,  whether  bad  trade  or  from  personal  or  other 
considerations,  anyone  goes  out  of  the  business,  nobody 
takes  his  place.  It  is  true  there  is  one  silk  manu¬ 
facturer  who  seems  to  command  the  market,  and  any 
visitor  to  Braintree  who  should  chance  to  go  over 
Warner’s  factory  and  note  the  “  swift  shuttles  ”  at  work, 
might  conclude  that  if  silk  be  a  dying  industry  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  conduct  of  its 
directors  outside  Braintree.  Mr.  Benjamin  Warner 
who  has  built  up  this  business  would  be  the  first  to 
deprecate  any  such  suggestion.  His  son  as  a  witness 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  explained  why  his  firm, 
with  at  most  one  or  two  others,  survives  and  flourishes 
when  the  great  majority  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The 
Warners  retain  their  hold  on  that  section  of  the  market 
which  demands  only  the  choicest  and  most  expensive 
fabrics,  and  even  they  buy  their  silk  in  the  thrown  or 
spun  state.  But  the  trade  becomes  more  precarious 
every  year  and  a  factory  of  skilled  weavers  can  only  be 
kept  together  when  times  are  slack  by  advances  which 
mean  that  the  employes  periodically  are  heavily  in  the 
firm’s  debt.  If  they  were  allowed  to  drift  into  other 
occupations  so  few  new  hands  trained  to  the  business 
would  be  available  that  more  trade  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  foreigner  when  special  work  had  to  be  done. 

Unless  action  is  taken  to  counteract  the  two-market 
advantage  which  the  foreigner  enjoys,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  "see  how  silk  manufacture  can  be  saved  to 
England.  Many  instances  are  forthcoming  of  the  way 
the  foreigner  is  disposing  of  the  remnant  still  permitted 
to  us.  "  One  British  firm  used  to  export  £300, 000 
worth  of  pile  fabrics  to  the  United  States.  The 
McKinley  Tariff  crushed  the  business  practically  out  of 
existence.  Notwithstanding  the  60  per  cent,  duty,  says 
Mr.  Frank  Warner,  our  finest  goods  still  go  through 
the  American  ports  ;  they  are  exclusive  goods  in  colour, 
design,  and  make.  “  But  we  rarely  get  repeat  orders- 
now  ;  years  ago  we  used  to  do  so,  but  they  now  have 
their  local  manufacture,  and  after  they  get  the  first  piece 
from  us  they  reproduce  it  themselves,  mostly  in  a  lower 
quality.  ”  Take  another  branch  of  the  trade — the  cravat. 
In  order  to  escape  the  foreign  duty  on  “  confections 
the  made-up  article —and  get  goods  through  on  the  ad 
valorem  basis,  the  cravats  were  cut  in  strips  or  pieces, 
and  the  labour  of  making  them  up  was  left  to  the 
foreigner.  The  result  in  the  first  place  was  the  loss  of 
the  labour  to  the  British  people,  and  in  the  second  has 
been  that  the  foreign  silk  manufacturer  now  knows  how 
to  make  English  cravats  that  are  so  much  in  demand.  In 
due  time  Japan  will  probably  begin  to  manufacture  silk, 
and  if  there  is  anything  left  of  the  British  trade  when 
she  enters  the  market,  that  will  assuredly  mean  the 
coup  de  grace.  With  such  overwhelming  evidence  at 
hand  of  the  helplessness  of  the  industry,  would 
colonial  preference  hold  out  any  hope  of  im¬ 
provement  ?  The  view  is  strongly  and  generally  held 
that  the  colonial  market  should  be  cultivated, 
and  Canadian  preference  has  not  been  without  its 
encouragement  and  even  benefits.  But  unless  we  are  to 
become  mere  jobbers  in  and  carriers  of  foreign  wares 
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something  must  be  done  for  the  home  market.  They 
who  know  the  British  market  best  are  of  opinion  that 
a  tariff  of  ten  per  cent,  would  be  ample  not  merely 
to  save  what  remains  of  the  home  silk  trade  but  to 
encourage  capital  to  start  factories  which  would  not  be 
of  benefit  to  silk  alone.  The  more  profitable  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  manufacturer  works  at  home 
the  better  prepared  will  he  be  to  utilise  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  latent  in  the  markets  of  Greater  Britain  with 
or  without  preference. 


ELECTION  FEVER. 

T  the  present  moment  there  is  almost  an  air  of 
absurdity  or  futility  about  gravely  and  sincerely 
arguing  any  matter  of  politics.  As  the  election  ap¬ 
proaches,  common  sense,  fairness,  relevance  of  argu¬ 
ment  become  more  and  more  out  of  keeping  with  the 
time.  Their  occupation  seems  gone,  and  they  have  to 
retire  into  the  background  until  the  storm  of  unreason 
has  subsided.  When  the  writs  are  issued  for  a  general 
election  many  people  find  it  too  late  to  treat  any 
political  subject  except  in  the  spirit  of  wild  partisan¬ 
ship.  From  that  moment  there  is  nothing  for  them 
but  a  witches’  caldron  bubbling  with  all  kinds  of 
noxious  ingredients.  Its  smoke  covers  the  land,  and 
shows  us  all,  as  we  rush  round  and  about  in  it,  dis¬ 
torted  into  grotesque  shapes  ;  and  the  man  of  sense 
and  of  some  cultivation  and  refinement  becomes  more 
than  a  little  ashamed  at  the  sight  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-citizens.  Until  this  storm  of  unreason  breaks 
out  there  has  been  some  mental  effort  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  subjects  on  which  issue  will  be  joined  and 
the  constituencies  will  give  their  decision.  With  the 
exception  of  a  good  number  of  chronic  extremists 
there  was  some  chance  until  then  of  instructing  or 
modifying  the  opinions  of  a  goodly  number  of  the 
electors.  They  would  hold  their  opinions  in  suspense  : 
there  was  a  chance  of  making  converts  of  them  ;  and 
each  political  party  was  doing  a  sensible  and  practical 
thing  in  pamphleteering,  and  writing  articles  and 
touring  on  the  platform.  But  once  let  the  election 
addresses  begin,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  Opposi¬ 
tion  leader  put  themselves  on  the  country,  then  per¬ 
suasion  and  argument  become  of  not  the  slightest 
account,  and  all  writing  and  speaking,  except  what  is 
obviously  only  the  beating  of  the  tom-tom,  has  no 
reason  for  existence.  It  is  like  the  breaking  out  of  war 
when  diplomacy  ceases  ;  when  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  become  irrelevant,  and  most  writers  and  speakers 
only  encourage  the  side  to  which  they  belong— unless 
they  happen  to  be  pro-Boers — by  telling  whatever 
fairy  tales  they  imagine  will  most  interest  and  stimulate 
the  energies  of  their  side  and  make  it  eager  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  enemy. 

How  the  passion  of  the  election  breaks  out  is  as  un¬ 
accountable  as  is  the  passion  of  the  real  war  fever. 
But  men  evidently  go  on  for  a  time  trying  to  balance 
one  opinion  against  another  until  they  get  tired  of  it. 
Give  them  a  signal  such  as  an  election  address,  and  at 
once  all  the  doubts  which  no  argument  or  information 
could  have  resolved  vanish,  and  they  are  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  acting  any  longer  like 
rational  creatures.  They  have  a  real  pleasure  in  feel¬ 
ing  the  primitive  instincts  of  rudeness,  and  violence, 
and  insolence  and  cruelty  come  to  the  surface.  An 
election  like  a  war  is  a  return  to  barbarism  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  modern  war  is  confined  to  a  definite  set  of 
combatants  whilst  in  an  election  there  is  an  indiscriminate 
fight  amongst  the  multitude  of  citizens  themselves.  Also 
in  war  there  is  a  code  of  honour  and  there  is  some  high¬ 
mindedness  and  consideration  for  decency.  The  soldiers 
do  not  pelt  each  other  with  filth,  nor  use  poisoned 
weapons  ;  and  they  assume  that  each  side  retains  its 
self-respect  and  is  to  be  treated  on  that  footing.  There 
is  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary  war 
in  the  parliamentary  strife  of  parties  to  make  it  tolerable 
without  doing  too  much  violence  to  a  cultivated  man’s 
fastidiousness  ;  but  if  elections  came  a  little  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  do,  perhaps  if  we  had  triennial 
instead  of  septennial  Parliaments,  the  higher  type  of 
politician  must,  we  should  imagine,  become  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  There  is  something  repellent  in  the 


thought  of  the  fine  mind  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  earnest 
practical  faculties  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  paralysed  and 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  howling  mob  at  an  election 
meeting.  We  dare  say  in  ordinary  times  there  would 
be  enough  common  sense  and  decency  in  a  public 
meeting  made  up  of  the  same  sort  of  people  to  listen 
to  them  with  respectful  attention. 

But  the  rage  of  a  general  election  has  got  hold  of 
them  and  you  may  as  well  “  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
and  bid  the  main  flood  bate  its  usual  height  ”  as  per¬ 
suade  an  electioneering  mob  into  exercising  a  reason¬ 
able  and  self-respecting  restraint.  It  is  notin  the  ranks 
only  of  a  political  party  that  the  infection  of  the  election 
spreads.  Too  many  of  the  leaders  sink  to  the  level  of 
the  crowd  ;  their  election  addresses  and  public  speeches 
are  not  intended  for  the  minds  of  men  who  are  honestly 
trying  to  come  to  just  conclusions  on  disputable  and 
complicated  subjects.  We  should  think  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  party  leaders  on  the  best  men  of  the  party  is 
never  at  so  low  a  point  as  immediately  before  a  general 
election.  These  men  feel  the  crude  violent  statements 
then  made,  the  sweeping  assertion  of  doubtful  facts, 
the  perversion  and  concealment  of  truth,  as  an  insult  to 
their  intelligence.  They  resent  being  asked  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  documents  which  represent  the  truth  of  things 
almost  as  nearly  as  the  everyday  partisan  newspaper 
leader.  They  see  that  the  deliberate  aim  is  to  stir  up  a 
party  feeling  like  that  which  a  government  tries  to  stir 
up  when  it  is  going  to  war — the  party  right  or  wrong. 
The  ethic  of  war  is  disturbing  to  the  thoughtful  man  ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  conflict  of  domestic 
politics  he  does  not  see  any  overbearing  obligation  to 
submit  to  it  ;  not  even  under  protest.  He  sees  full 
well  the  force  of  the  remarkable  statement  of  Bishop 
Creighton  that  “every  time  the  moral  and  cultivated 
man  exercises  his  right  to  vote  he  seriously  impairs 
both  his  morality  and  culture  ”.  Bishop  Creighton  was 
not  charging  one  political  party  more  than  another  with 
thus  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  its  best  members. 
It  is  simply  a  fact  that  during  election  times  the  froth  of 
parties  comes  to  the  surface  just  as  it  is  the  worse  and 
not  the  better  part  of  a  population  that  fights  in  the 
streets  during  civil  disturbances.  Every  fad,  every 
craze,  gets  its  chance  and  gives  its  fanatics  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  clamouring  about  itself  in  public.  We  have 
not  yet  exhausted  all  the  possible  reforms  in  elections 
by  doing  away  with  nomination  day  and  introducing 
the  ballot.  Many  a  candidate  disgusted  with  his  recent 
experiences  would  be  glad,  we  should  think,  to  see 
election  addresses,  and  election  stump  speeches,  and 
canvassing,  thrust  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  elec¬ 
tioneering  law  and  custom,  and  be  thankful  that 
political  fife  was  made  all  the  purer  for  it.  The  “  moral 
and  cultivated  man  ”  of  whom  Bishop  Creighton  spoke 
would  then  be  able  to  give  his  vote  in  peace  and 
comfort. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Bank  rate  remains  at  4  but  the  Bank’s  reserve 
was  increased  by  ^1,000,000  according  to  Thurs- 
I  day’s  statement.  Though  money  is  called  easy,  it  js 
still  dearer  than  it  is  in  Paris  and  cheaper  than  in 
Berlin,  as  the  following  comparison  of  Bank  and 
market  rates  shows.  Our  Bank  rate  and  the  market 
rate  for  three  months’  best  paper  are  the  same,  viz.  4. 
The  Bank  of  France  rate  is  3,  and  the  market  rate  of 
discount  3^.  The  German  Bank  rate  was  raised  to  6 
on  7  December  and  the  market  discount  rate  is 
about  4}.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  was  reduced  from  3  to  2^  on 
8  March,  restored  to  3  on  20  September,  and  raised 
to  4  on  27  September.  The  average  Bank  rate 
for  the  year  has  been  £3  os.  3 d.,  lower  than  any 
average  since  1897,  when  it  was  £2  125.  6 d.,  so  that 
good  borrowers  cannot  complain  of  dear  money  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  though  of  course  Stock  Exchange 
rates  are  very  different,  varying  according  to  the 
security  and  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  stock. 
One  quite  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  just  over  has 
been  the  rise  in  silver,  which  has  advanced  from  24 £d. 
an  oz.  to  30 d.  an  oz.  at  the  end  of  December.  The 
traffic  returns  of  the  seventeen  principal  British 
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railways  show  an  increase  of  2-i  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  weeks,  while  the  extraordinary  expansion 
of  the  value  of  our  exports  is  represented  by  about 
1 1  per  cent.  These  facts,  together  with  the  continuous 
imports  of  gold  from  South  Africa,  must  tell  favourably 
on  Stock  Exchange  business  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  sensational  money  rates  in  New  York  appear  to 
have  passed  away,  and  consequently  the  American 
railway  market  has  a  steadier  appearance  than  for  some 
weeks  past.  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  are  the 
latest  favourites,  and  have  been  hoisted  to  41,  though 
for  what  reason  is  not  so  obvious.  The  two  bell¬ 
wethers  of  the  market,  Union  and  Canadian  Pacifies,  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  when  they 
are  going  to  start  again,  and  have  gone  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  within  a  $2  limit.  Baltimores  and 
Chesapeakes  seem  remarkably  hard.  Why  Baltimores, 
which  are  already  paying  5  per  cent.,  should  not  stand 
at  125  instead  of  118  we  do  not  know.  Chesapeakes 
are  earning  4  and  paying  2  per  cent,  dividend,  and  are 
surely  worth  70.  Southern  Pacifies  are  once  more  in 
favour  and  have  touched  70,  we  presume  in  anticipation 
of  that  dividend  which  is  always  to  be  but  never  is 
paid. 

In  the  market  for  Foreigners  the  sensation  has  been 
the  rise  in  Peruvian  Preference,  which  have  been  at  49 
and  reacted  to  47,  and  which  the  market  talks  to 
55.  There  is  more  justification  for  this  rise  than 
there  was  for  the  rise  six  weeks  ago,  for  the 
fact  is  that  a  group  of  first-rate  financiers  have 
taken  Peru  seriously  in  hand,  and  though  their  atten¬ 
tions  are  for  the  moment  confined  to  the  Peruvian 
Government,  any  benefits  to  the  Peruvian  Government 
must  improve  the  position  of  its  creditor,  the  Peruvian 
Corporation.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  is  not  managed  with  as  much 
ability  and  energy  as  it  might  be,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  directorate  would  be  advisable.  Surely  one  of 
the  first-rate  financiers  above  mentioned  might  take  a 
seat  on  the  Board.  Probably  the  benefits  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  have  already  been  discounted,  and  the  price  is 
perhaps  high  enough. 

In  the  Kaffir  market  little  has  been  talked  of  but  Sir 
John  Willoughby’s  find  of  diamonds  in  Rhodesia.  Sir 
John  was  sent  out  to  report  by  the  South  African 
Options  Syndicate,  the  capital  of  which  is  50,000  shares 
of  on  which  15s.  has  been  paid.  These  shares  now 
stand  at  about  £11,  a  pretty  considerable  premium. 

It  may  be  added  that  25,000  shares  have  been  issued 
and  subscribed,  and  that  Sir  John  Willoughby  has  the 
call  of  the  remaining  25,000  shares  at  £1.  Some 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  diamond  mining  in 
London  have  had  Sir  John  Willoughby’s  discoveries 
and  report  submitted  to  them  for  weeks,  and  think 
very  highly  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  equally 
high  authorities,  who  have  also  examined  these  facts, 
think  very  little  of  them.  Sir  John  Willoughby  ex¬ 
plained  himself  to  the  meeting  of  the  South  African 
Options  Syndicate  on  Friday,  and  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  A  share  on  which  15s. 
has  been  paid  and  which  is  quoted  at  £11  is  a  very 
speculative  purchase.  The  outside  public  never  seem 
to  get  a  chance  in  the  Kaffir  market.  They  never  hear 
of  a  share  until  it  stands  at  a  premium  which  frightens 
the  ordinary  man.  Another  diamond  share  is  exciting 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  namely,  the  Premier  Diamond 
Deferred,  which  has  fallen  to  9|,  though  it  has  been  j 
at  18.  Until  the  new  plant  is  erected,  the  production  j 
of  the  Premier  Diamond  Mine  is  likely  to  be,  as  a 
contemporary  says,  erratic.  But  that  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  present  fall,  or  not  the  main  reason.  A  battle  | 
royal  is  going  on  between  two  rival  groups  in  the  J 
diamond  market,  the  one  house  selling  a  “bear”  of  j 
Premier  Deferred,  the  other  buying  as  much  as  is  1 
offered.  Which  will  prove  the  stronger  of  these  two 
interests  we  cannot  say.  A  “  corner  ”  might  easily  be  j 
worked  in  a  share  of  that  description,  and  then  the 
“shorts”  would  have  to  pay  through  the  nose.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  only  say  “a  plague  on  both  your 
houses  ”.  Prudent  operators  will  stand  on  one  side. 


COLONIAL  PREFERENCE  IN  INSURANCE. 

jVT  O  one  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  British  Life 
assurance  companies  in  this  country  practically 
constitute  a  protected  business,  and  that  colonial 
offices  here  are  given  preferential  conditions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  foreign  companies.  On  premiums  paid  in 
this  country  to  either  British  or  colonial  offices  a 
rebate  of  income-tax  is  allowed  which  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  so  long 
as  the  premiums  are  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  a  man’s 
income.  Premiums  paid  to  foreign  companies,  for 
instance,  the  offices  from  the  United  States,  are  not 
subject  to  this  allowance,  and  the  practical  effect  is 
that  of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  foreign  insurance 
premiums. 

The  Finance  Act  of  1904  extended  to  premiums  paid 
to  Colonial  Life  offices  the  same  benefits  as  had  long 
been  given  in  connexion  with  premiums  paid  to  British 
companies.  The  revenue,  of  course,  receives  large 
amounts  from  insurance  companies  for  income-tax  on  the 
interest  yielded  by  their  funds,  but  the  revenue  receives 
very  small  amounts  from  this  source  from  colonial  com¬ 
panies.  Doubtless  the  idea  of  allowing  rebate  of 
income-tax  on  Life  assurance  premiums  is  partly  the 
encouragement  of  thrift,  and  partly  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  accumulated  premiums  earn  dividends 
upon  which  income-tax  is  paid.  However  the  matter 
is  regarded  the  extension  of  the  privilege  to  British 
policy-holders  in  colonial  Life  assurance  companies 
affords  a  very  definite  example  of  colonial  preference. 
The  change  was  recognised  as  a  distinctly  welcome 
and  appropriate  one,  and  removed  a  somewhat  serious 
disadvantage  under  which  colonial  offices  formerly 
suffered. 

When  anyone  looks  carefully  into  the  subject  of  Life 
assurance  this  question  of  income-tax  abatement  is 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  a  policy-holder  to  select  a 
British  or  colonial  company  in  preference  to  an  American 
office,  even  supposing  that  the  policies  were  of  equal 
merit  without  this  protective  duty.  We  have  frequently 
shown  that  the  policies  of  American  offices  are  not  so 
good  as  those  of  the  best  British  companies  and  there¬ 
fore  income-tax  abatement  is  seldom  a  determining 
factor  in  a  choice  between  the  two.  People  buy 
American  policies  either  because  they  like  the  form  of 
the  policy  and  cannot  judge  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  or 
because  of  the  persuasiveness  of  the  agent.  But  when 
rebate  was  not  allowed  on  colonial  policies  the  absence 
of  this  benefit  not  infrequently  caused  policy-holders  to 
prefer  a  British  company  to  a  colonial  one,  since  some 
of  the  companies  from  British  colonies  give  results 
which  compare  favourably  with  those  of  English  and 
Scottish  offices.  A  man  then  had  to  ask  himself  whether 
a  colonial  office  could  give  him  for  19s.  as  good  results 
as  a  British  office  could  give  him  for  £1,  since  the 
nominal  premium  of  was  an  effective  payment 
of  19s. 

We  have  never  seen  it  urged  by  free  traders  that 
this  system  of  income-tax  abatement  was  open  to  any 
objection  or  did  any  harm  to  anyone  ;  nor  have  we 
heard  a  single  grumble  against  the  preference  shown  to 
colonial  companies  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1904.  Of 
course  the  rebate  was  neither  allowed  nor  refused  with 
any  idea  of  protection  or  with  any  notion  of  hindering 
the  business  of  foreign  companies  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  also,  the  superiority  of  British  Life  offices 
makes  any  such  advantage  unnecessary,  since  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  the  premiums  actually  paid  to 
the  insurance  companies  the  British  policies  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  issued  from  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless  the  fact  remains  that  Life  assurance  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  protected  industry,  and  one  too 
which  very  intimately  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  since  it  is  frequently  the  one  thing  which  stands 
between  a  family  and  poverty. 

This  business  of  insurance  is  protected  by  the 
income-tax  regulations  not  only  against  foreign  in¬ 
surance  companies  but  against  various  other  home 
industries.  We  have  frequently  explained  some  of  the 
advantages  which  result  from  this  abatement.  We 
have  shown,  for  instance,  that  with  income-tax  at  is.  in 
the  pound  a  man  can  invest  ^105  5s.  3d.  a  year  in 
Life  assurance  and  claim  a  rebate  of  ^.5  5s.  3d.,  thus 
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making  the  net  amount  invested  ;£ioo  a  year.  Under 
many  policies  he  can  secure  a  return  at  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  or  more  upon  the 
^105  3s.  3d.  paid  to  the  Life  office  ;  whereas  if  he  invests 
a  net  £100  a  year  in  stocks  or  shares  a  nominal 
return  of,  say  4  per  cent,  is  reduced  by  deduction  of 
income-tax  to  a  net  return  of  £ 3  165.  per  cent.  He 
may  thus  be  said  to  make  a  double  gain  out  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  Life  assurance.  He  earns  full  interest  on  more 
than  he  pays  instead  of  earning  interest  subject  to  tax 
on  the  actual  amount  paid. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  FLAG  TO  FALL. 

“  T  IFE’S  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it  ”,  though 

'  graven  on  a  table  of  stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  does  not  appeal  to  us  with  the  force  of  the 
Decalogue.  Most  of  us  do  not  find  life  very  amusing, 
and  are  naturally  loth  to  attribute  our  lack  of  entertain¬ 
ment  to  our  own  deficiency  in  humour.  “If  this  is  a 
joke”,  we  are  apt  to  say,  “it’s  a  joke  of  doubtful 
taste”.  Even  if  the  epitaph  said  what  it  meant,  and 
did  not  anticipate  science  by  declaring  that  “  all  things 
shew  ”  life  (for  “  it  ”  must  grammatically  mean  “  life  ”), 
we  could  not  accept  it  as  true. 

“  The  thing  in  fact  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

The  wonder  is  a  Dean  could  set  it  there.” 

Nevertheless,  as  Lamb  apologetically  stammered  to  a 
man  puzzled  by  Coleridge’s  sermon,  “  There  is  a  g-great 
deal  of  f-fun  in  ”  life.  To  enjoy  it  to  the  full  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  a  little  aloof  ;  the  makers  of  history 
do  not  enjoy  themselves  half  as  much  as  the  readers 
thereof.  Given  this  attitude,  a  man  must  be  sadly 
lacking  in  humanity  who  is  hard-up  for  amusement  in 
this  world. 

At  this  moment,  with  a  general  election  impending, 
the  outlook  of  a  man  free  from  party  bias  is  much 
enlivened.  The  weird  capers  which  the  world  is  cut¬ 
ting  around  him  are  as  amusing  as  the  antics  of  a 
poultry-yard,  a  sight  of  which  we  personally  never  tire. 
But  free  from  bias  the  spectator  must  be.  He  must 
(we  know  it  is  a  large  order)  be  able  to  admit  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  As  in  the  poultry-yard 
so  in  the  political  arena.  Richardson’s  Miss  Howe 
observing  one  poor  bantam  much  oppressed  by  its 
brethren,  removed  it  to  another  pen,  upon  which  it 
instantly  fell  tooth  and  nail  on  its  new  comrades.  Like 
a  sensible  girl,  she  put  it  back  whence  it  had  come, 
saying  that  she  found  “  it  was  the  nature  of  the  beast  ”. 
She  had  her  labour  for  her  pains.  So  will  those  have 
who  take  a  side  in  politics.  If  you  throw  yourself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  contest,  if  you  do  really  believe 
that  the  return  of  your  candidate’s  opponent  will  bring 
cataclysm,  and  your  man’s  success  the  millennium,  go 
in  and  win  by  all  means,  but  you  will  not  find  it 
amusing. 

Perhaps  it  is  better,  if  you  wish  peacefully  to  enjoy 
the  humours  of  a  pre-election  period,  to  provide  your¬ 
self  not  only  with  a  wrap  of  impartiality,  but  with  a 
country  residence.  Politics  in  towns  are  apt  to  become 
a  little  too  strenuous  at  times.  Crowds,  unpleasing 
even  on  a  common,  are  intolerable  in  a  street,  nor  is 
every  temper  equal  to  the  strain  of  being  awakened 
mghtly  by  belated  knots  of  partisans  arguing  the 
matter  out  beneath  its  windows.  But  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  countryman  lies  in  his  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  neighbour.  In  a  town,  any  discussion  we 
may  overhear  is,  ten  to  one,  between  men  who  are 
strangers  to  us  :  in  a  village,  it  is  between  the  black¬ 
smith  and  the  carpenter  or  between  two  farmers,  whom 
we  see  daily,  and  are  proud  to  call  our  very  good 
friends.  And  it  adds  immensely  to  our  pleasure  to 
know,  as  well  as  one  man  can  know  anything  of 
another,  that  they  do  not  really  care  much  more  about 
the  subject  of  debate  than  we  do.  Moreover,  they 
sometimes  know  even  less  about  it  than  we  do,  and  it 
has,  in  all  ages,  delighted  man  to  find  that  he  knows 
something  of  which  another  is  ignorant.  Perhaps  we 
wrong  them,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  this  interest  in 
politics  and  this  burning  enthusiasm  in  a  cause  is,  in  a 
rustic,  quite  episodic.  Taking  (at  a  venture)  the  average 
length  of  a  parliament  at  1,500  days,  it  is  a  fact,  con- 
slat,  that  for  1,475  °f  them  your  rustic  never  mentions 


politics,  will,  if  they  are  mentioned  in  his  presence, 
affirm  that  he  takes  no  interest  in  them,  and  will,  if 
pressed,  quite  likely  “turn  nasty”.  For  the  other 
twenty-five  days  he  talks  nothing  else.  He  reads 
speeches  !  He  goes  to  hear  speeches  !  !  He  abso¬ 
lutely  resents  not  being  canvassed  !  !  !  Truly  we  are, 
at  election  time,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Of  course  there  must  be  exceptions  ;  there  are,  we 
suppose,  perennially  political  rustics.  We  can  only 
wish  their  villages  joy  of  them.  Gray’s  Village 
Hampden  was  only  parochially  political,  and,  besides, 
Gray  is  rather  vague  as  to  his  existence.  On  his 
grave,  as  on  Sir  John  Baker’s  at  Cranbrook,  might  be 
written  “  He  is  with  great  probability  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  here”.  As  Panurge  says  “Truly 
we  never  saw  him  ”.  And  there  are  some  who  even  at 
election  time  keep  to  the  even  tenour  of  their  way. 
These  probably  “vote  as  they  used  to  do”  like 
Sergeant  Joy,  or  even  “same  as  master”. 

The  degraded  serfs  !  you  say.  Well,  we  don’t  know. 
If  you  know  your  way,  by  all  means  go  it  in  independent 
silence.  If  you  don’t,  do  not  be  too  proud  to  ask  a 
policeman.  Many  years  ago  now,  we  assisted  at  a 
ballot  at  one  of  the  Oxford  Public  School  clubs.  Several 
members  of  the  school  had  come  up  for  election.  The 
names  were  read  out,  and  after  each  the  ballot-box 
with  its  two  divisions  came  round.  He  that  carried  it 
simply  said  to  each  man,  “  Put  it  in  here  ”,  pointing  to 
the  favourable  side,  and  we  did  as  we  were  bid.  Had 
a  black  sheep  been  among  the  candidates,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  excellent  sportsman  and  cricketer  who 
carried  the  box  would  have  said  “  Put  it  in  here"  and 
have  excluded  the  suspected  one  nem.  con.  Were  we 
all  degraded  serfs  ?  “Ido  not  know  nor  does  it  matter.” 

The  country  again  is  a  better  place  than  town  for 
studying  the  wondrous  works  of  art  that  an  election 
brings  forward.  In  town  their  very  multitude  prevents 
a  due  appreciation  of  them.  Besides,  posters  are  not 
rare  treats  to  a  townsman,  as  to  the  virtuous  agricole. 
It  must  be  an  enthusiastic  bill-sticker  who  can  plaster 
his  wares  on  a  quickset  hedge,  so,  though  they  deface  a 
few  barns  and  walls  with  tailors’  advertisements  all  the 
year,  a  poster  still  attracts  notice  in  the  country.  And 
worthy  of  notice  electioneering  art  undoubtedly  is. 
Who — oh  who  draws  the  pictures  ?  Barring  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  F.  C.  G.  who  has  wit,  and  whose  pencil 
never  carries  a  heartstain  away  on  its  point,  they  are 
the  work  of  infinitely  painstaking  persons.  For  such 
ignorance  of  art  is  not  in  nature  and  must  be  laboriously 
acquired.  Why  draw  down  to  the  rustic  capacity  more 
when  you  want  his  vote  than  when  you  wish  him  to 
come  to  a  circus,  for  which  the  posters,  though  roughly, 
are  much  better  drawn  ?  Nor  are  the  election  picture 
squibs  easy  of  comprehension.  They  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  rude  graffiti  the  rustic  himself 
scrawls  which  do  vaguely  (and  for  the  most  part  dis¬ 
agreeably)  suggest  something,  though  they  attempt 
this.  There  must  be  somewhere  a  school  of  political 
design,  for  we  decline  to  believe  that  these  crimes  can 
be  committed  by  the  untaught. 

However,  they  will  draw  them,  so  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  a  meek  wish  that  they — and,  for  that 
matter,  the  canvassers  and  the  committees  and  the 
candidates — would  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  flag.  In 
benevolent  institution  elections,  applicants  are  not 
allowed  to  canvass  before  they  are  eligible.  W  hy  does 
the  rule  not  apply  to  Parliament  ?  When  this  was 
written  Parliament  was  not  dissolved,  and  it  is  surely 
indecent  to  decorate  the  house  for  the  coming  heir  in 
sight  of  the  dying  parent.  Our  complaint  comes  too 
late  this  time,'  but,  as  a  little  electioneering  goes  a 
long  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  time  order  will 
be  preserved  till  the  knights  are  duly  mounted  and 
the  herald  cries  “  Laissez  aller  ”. 


A  BOTANIST. 

THE  book  cost  but  a  shilling  on  a  barrow  in  a  side 
street  of  a  provincial  town.  The  subject  of  it, 
botany,  that  gentle  science,  so  fit  for  bruised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  minds. 

In  it,  the  quondam  owner  had  inscribed  her  name, 
Matilda  Hutton,  adding  “  her  booke”,  perhaps  to  show 
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her  erudition,  or  perhaps  in  play.  Apparently  she 
lived  in  Bath,  the  refuge  for  old  maids  and  generals 
who  never  handled  troops  but  from  the  windows  of  a 
club,  for  on  a  little  yellowing  ticket  was  set  forth  that 
Pickering  &  Son  sold  books,  both  new  and  second 
hand,  at  Bridge  Street,  opposite  the  Wells. 

A  gentle  soul,  Matilda,  one  feels  sure,  and  one  that 
probably  had  been  so  to  speak  still-born  from  her  birth, 
as  far  as  passion  is  concerned  ;  or  maybe  she  had  had 
her  brief  unhappy  passage  in  her  youth,  and  been 
deceived,  and  then  shut  up  her  soul,  pouring  her  love 
out  on  a  cat  or  Blenheim  spaniel,  and  falling  back  on 
botany,  the  all-heal  of  old  maids.  I  take  it  that  she  was 
a  most  undoubted,  right  old  maid,  by  virtue  of  her 
careful  handwriting,  her  notes  and  her  corrections  of 
the  press,  wrritten  so  delicately,  that  they  seem  half 
clandestine,  and  an  apology  for  her  continuance  in  life. 
Besides,  between  the  pages  of  the  book,  which  is  itself 
a  trifling  and  compendious  affair,  with  blurry  woodcuts 
of  the  plants  (the  Flora  of  our  Isles),  wild  flowers  were 
laid  in  press.  Perhaps  she  called  the  book  (companion 
of  her  rambles,  her  scientific  vade-mecum  and  her  joy) 
“my  hortus  siccus  ”  ;  for  all  the  hay,  which  once  was 
leaves  and  petals,  all  instinct  with  life,  but  now  as 
miserable  and  as  out  of  joint  with  what  they  were,  as 
are  the  birds,  distorted  by  a  stuffer  in  a  glass  case  in 
some  museum,  not  ghosts  but  tortured  souls,  and 
smelling  of  some  disinfectant,  has  a  small  docket  with 
its  Latin  name.  Thus  meadow-sweet,  which  still 
exhales  a  ghostly  scent  of  its  sweet  self,  is  labelled 
“the  Spiraea  ulmaria”,  as  it  should  be  no  doubt,  in 
catalogues  of  plants.  Speedwell  becomes  V  eronica 
officinalis,  and  Love-lies-bleeding  (as  perhaps  hers  did 
up  to  her  dying  day)  under  the  style  of  A.  caudatus, 
are  so  transmogrified  that  if  they  met  in  some  old 
garden  in  a  country  farm,  they  would  not  know  each 
other,  unless  some  kindly  creature,  such  as  the  writer 
was  herself,  had  introduced  and  put  them  at  their 
ease.  Not  that  such  gardens  nowadays  are  to  be 
found,  for  all  the  plants  with  their  old  English  names 
have  lost  their  modesty,  and  smack  of  some  emporium 
in  a  town,  and  lengthy  catalogue. 

I  take  it  that  the  Latin  was  Matilda’s  joy,  but  that 
she  loved  the  flowers  for  themselves.  This,  the  floss 
silk  which  still  confines  them,  and  the  thin  leaves  of 
tissue  paper,  to  prevent  them  soiling  the  precious  book 
and  keep  them  fresh  as  long  as  possible,  amply  testify. 
Besides,  the  scientific  names  apart,  the  flowers  she 
dried  are  all  such  as  she  must  have  loved  and  gathered 
in  her  walks. 

Campion  and  eyebright,  agrimony,  with  winter- 
green,  St.  John’s  wort,  spearmint  and  tormentil,  with 
holygrass  and  herb  of  grace  (called,  as  she  says, 
by  some,  countryman’s  treacle),  prunella,  gentian, 
moneywort,  and  viper’s  bugloss,  of  which  she 
says,  “  I  found  this  plant  at  Kenilworth,  it  grows 
just  in  the  wall  above  the  tiltyard”,  all  witness  to  her 
taste. 

Just  fifty  years  ago  she  took  her  walks  about  the 
woodlands  and  the  lanes,  her  book  in  hand  and  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  a  grey  linsey-woolsey 
skirt,  kept  up  from  trailing  on  the  ground  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  silk  cords.  Her  hair  dressed  low 
and  covering  her  ears,  and  at  the  back  neatly  disposed 
beneath  her  hat  in  a  loose  net  of  black  chenille,  with 
her  short  gloves  of  brown  or  puce-colour  laced  up  the 
back  by  a  white  tasselled  string,  gave  her  a  look,  even 
when  all  such  garments  were  in  vogue,  of  being  out  of 
fashion  and  ill-dressed. 

Her  book  in  hand,  and  an  umbrella,  which  I  feel  sure 
was  bulgy  and  had  lost  the  indiarubber  band  which 
should  have  kept  it  elegantly  furled,  and  with  that  air 
of  diffidence  that  in  those  days  was  indispensable  to  all 
unmarried  women  not  much  blessed  with  money  or  good 
looks,  she  took  her  walks  abroad.  I  feel  her  lonely  in 
her  life,  living  in  lodgings,  or  in  a  family  of  serious 
disagreeable  folk  who,  with  the  best  intentions  upon 
earth,  rendered  her  wretched  now  and  then,  and  sent 
her  out  for  refuge,  searching  for  flowers  she  never 
could  have  found.  Herb-paris  very  likely  was  her 
dream,  or  Park  Leaves,  which  she  sought  diligently,  as 
knights  sought  the  Grail,  both  in  and  out  of  season, 
hearing  no  doubt  of  them  from  herbalists,  or  reading 
in  the  press,  they  had  been  found  at  Taunton,  or  near 


Maryport,  or  Pevensey,  or  in  the  district  of  Menteith, 
perhaps  in  Lundy  Island,  or  in  some  place  quite  in¬ 
accessible  to  one  of  modest  means. 

I  like  to  fancy  her  straying  along  the  roads  with  a 
tin  box  for  specimens  hung  by  a  green  silk  cord  across 
her  shoulders,  her  book  in  hand,  her  bulgy  sunshade 
tucked  beneath  her  arm,  and  with  her  porcelain-blue 
coloured  eves,  shaded  by  spectacles  of  neutral  tint, 
which  she 'had  varied  year  by  year  from  her  youth 
upwards  (as  the  young  Parthians  changed  their  bows 
according  to  their  strength),  wide  open,  but  not  seeing 
very  much  or  too  acutely,  and  with  an  air  of  having 
lacked  advancement  from  the  first  day  she  entered 
upon  life.  But  still,  a  happy  soul,  as  commonly 
are  those  born  without  guile  ;  wearing  her  happiness, 
the  chiefest  boon  that  nature  gives  to  man,  quite 
unassumingly,  feeling  instinctively  that  to  flaunt  a 
quality  so  rare  would  be  unkind  to  ordinary  men. 
She  must  have  been  contented,  although  at  times- 
the  curious  injustices  and  ills  that  an  all-seeing  Provi¬ 
dence  permits,  may  have  astounded  her,  and  set  her 
pondering  on  the  lot  of  those  less  blessed  than  she, 
who  had  no  book  of  botany  to  solace  and  amuse, 
but  passed  their  time  in  sickness  or  in  toil ;  and  as  she 
mused  on  this  thing  or  on  that,  the  tears  would  well 
into  her  eyes  so  that  she  readily  mistook  gentian  for 
gromwell,  muddled-up  golden-rod  and  agrimony,  and 
wrote  down  entries  in  her  book  which  only  that  ex¬ 
plains.  But  yet  these  moments  of  inquietude  and  doubt- 
must  have  been  fugitive,  for  as  a  botanist  she  saw  that 
He  who  made  the  flowers  in  their  degrees,  inspiring,  as 
it  seemed,  Linnaeus  and  the  rest  of  those  his  botanists 
to  classify  and  set  them  in  their  books,  must  have  loved: 
all  He  made,  and  at  the  last  no  doubt,  right  would 
prevail,  and  so  she  praised  his  name.  Then,  calling  to¬ 
iler  Blenheim  spaniel,  for  I  am  sure  she  had  one,  she- 
would  go  into  the  woods,  mildly  excited  and  as  eager 
for  the  day  as  is  a  fisherman  when,  in  the  morning, 
seated  in  his  punt,  he  throws  in  ground  bait,  regulates- 
his  float,  and  settles  down  to  fish.  The  dog  with  its 
large  paws  and  flapping  ears,  stump  tail  and  back  as 
mottled  as  a  calf’s,  loved  but  despised  hereafter  the 
fashion  of  its  race  ;  coming  back  to  her  call  just  when 
it  liked,  and  asking  for  applause.  Those  were  red- 
letter  days,  and  she  has  marked  them  in  the  margins  of 
her  book,  setting  forth  briefly  (but  without  method^ 
everything  she  did.  “  Found  a  small  cistus  (yellow) 
on  the  chalk  .  .  .  hemp  agrimony  (cannabinaceae) 
grows  by  a  marsh  near  Ibblesworth,  a  charming 
graceful  plant  ;  wonderful  order,  the  compositae  .  .  . 
sunset  too  beautiful  for  words”,  rounding  her  obser¬ 
vations  off  with  a  quatrain  from  Herbert  or  from 

Quarles.  .  . 

So  did  these  simple  joys  (I  think)  sustain  her  in  her 
life,  as  they  do  many  subcutaneous  pantheists  who, 
unknown  to  themselves,  unite  their  souls  to  nature-  in 
the  fields  as  naturally  as  dragon-flies,  which  as  they 
flit  about  above  the  grass  with  the  sun  falling  on  their 
gauzy  wings  seem  happiness  itself.  No  doubt  these 
halcyon  days  were  far  apart,  and  the  dull  life  of  one  in 
narrow  circumstances  and  with  few  friends,  for  one  so 
tender  as  the  writer  of  the  notes  in  the  thin  faint 
Italian  hand  could  not  have  had  a  widespread  circle, 
does  not  bring  joy  except  of  a  subdued,  almost  clan¬ 
destine,  kind.  Still,  very  likely  in  the  quiet  town,  the 
few  who  knew  her  loved,  though  they  half-despised, 
her,  thinking  her  botany  a  weakness,  when  it  was  really 
the  strength  that  gave  her  spirit  to  face  life.  It  is  not 
probable  that  even  in  that  science,  which  the  old  maid 
forlorn,  in  every  age,  has  made  her  own,  that  she 
attained  a  great  proficiency. 

Linnaeus,  though  as  she  says  his  scheme  was  “  arti¬ 
ficial  ”,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  opposite 
the  Ulex  Europaeus,  she  observes,  “This  is  the  plant 
which  in  full  bloom,  in  all  its  glory  on  a  common, 
impelled  the  great  Linnaeus  to  shed  tears.  ...  I,  too, 
have  wept  on  seeing  it  in  flower”. 

At  times  she  stumbles  on  the  harder  words,  and  sets 
down  “  monohypogyneae  ”  when  it  is  evident  that 
“  monoperigyneae  ”  was  really  in  her  mind  ;  but  trifles 
such  as  that  do  not  impair  enthusiasm,  either  in  botany 
or  in  any  other  cause. 

Her  life  was  simple,  of  necessity,  although  I  cannot 
fancy  it  as  being  otherwise  had  she  had  millions,. 
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-still  without  doubt  it  would  have  pleased  her  to  have 
money  in  her  purse  when  an  impostor  followed  her  and 
begged.  Sometimes,  when  down  a  street,  a  herd  of 
oxen  trotted  to  their  doom,  she  must  have  shuddered, 
thinking  that  things  were  out  of  joint,  and  longed  for 
money  to  redeem  them  from  their  fate,  and  to  provide 
a  field  in  which,  happy  and  peaceful,  they  could  ruminate 
their  lives.  Lost  dogs  and  homeless  cats,  larks  in  a 
cage  and  rabbits  in  a  trap,  sore  wrung  the  heart  that 
knew  itself  without  a  place  in  the  economy  of  man, 
making  her  lift  her  voice  in  faltering  parable,  knowing 
it  w’as  not  womanly  to  teach.  Near  fifty,  I  should  think, 
her  health  grew  weaker  and  her  walks  more  circum¬ 
scribed,  and  by  degrees  she  sank  into  that  feebleness 
which  sometimes  wears  away  the  lonely  and  neglected, 
as  a  flower  wastes  away  from  lack  of  tenderness  and 
care. 

What  was  her  ending,  that  is  to  me  unknown, 
although  I  judge  it  peaceful,  and  of  the  sort  we  call, 
unkindly,  a  release.  Her  little  property,  if  she  had 
any,  served  but  to  pay  her  lonely  funeral.  Her  much¬ 
loved  book  perhaps  was  sold  with  a  job  lot  of  tracts 
and  homilies. 

I  fear  that  no  one  placed  a  bunch  of  myosotis  on  her 
.grave,  which  possibly  lies  desolate  without  a  headstone, 
a  mere  green  mound  covered  with  daisies  and  with  the 
grass  all  eaten  up  by  moss. 

So  I  take  leave  of  her,  having  no  idea  in  what  green 
churchyard,  with  its  dark  lush  grass,  its  time-defying 
yew,  its  lych-gate,  cock-topped  steeple,  and  tall  clump 
of  rook-filled  elms,  she  lies.  But  I  am  certain  she 
sleeps  well,  forgotten  by  her  friends  and  leaving  for 
her  only  mourner  but  the  spaniel,  whose  dumb  grief 
most  likely  was  unmarked  and  comforted  by  none  ;  her 
treasured  book,  the  one  memorial  of  her  life.  It  may 
be,  though,  that  in  the  lanes  round  Bath,  the  flowers 
miss  something,  for  surely  none  can  gather  them  so 
tenderly  as  she  who  loved  them  all,  and  never  sinned 
against  them  or  their  lives,  except  by  giving  them  their 
Latin  names  when  she  embalmed  them  in  the  hortus 
siccus  of  her  heart. 

R.  B.  Cunningham e  Graham. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  VELAZOUEZ. 

*T',HE  effort  to  buy  the  Rokeby  Velazquez  has  failed  ; 

it  is  useless  to  express  regrets,  but  it  may  be 
profitable  to  draw  certain  morals  from  the  story  in  the 
hope  that  so  big  a  mistake  may  not  be  repeated. 

When  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  decided  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  the  prospect  was 
not  at  all  hopeful.  The  society  is  young,  its  member¬ 
ship  small  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  its 
•subscription  low  ;  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  had  done 
what  might  be  considered  in  the  circumstances  a  fair 
.year’s  work  in  finding  £ 2,000  for  the  Whistler  given 
to  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  presenting  a  Cotman  to 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  besides  gifts  to  the 
museums  of  objects  of  art,  not  pictures.  The  Fund 
had,  moreover,  to  face  the  fact  that  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  Velazquez  might  have  been  ; 
purchased  direct  from  the  owner  earlier  in  the  year  for 
a  much  smaller  sum  and  that  this  knowledge  stood  in 
the  way  of  subscriptions.  In  face  of  all  this  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  their  appeals,  public  and  private,  and  were 
able  to  approach  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Treasury  with  promises  of  about  £ 20,000 
in  their  hands.  The  Trustees,  while  expressing  their 
desire  to  have  the  picture,  replied  that  they  had 
no  funds  available,  and  the  Treasury  refused  to  do 
anything  at  all.  It  will  be  admitted  that  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  to  give  any  help  when  volunteers 
had  found  nearly  half  the  purchase-money  was  a  rebuff 
to  voluntary  effort  which  may  well  be  resented  by  the 
nation.  There  was  practically  no  question  about  the 
merits  of  the  case  ;  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Gallery  had  expressed  their  wish  to  have  the  picture, 
criticism  was  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  the  public 
had  testified  to  their  interest  by  visiting  the  exhibition  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  If  the 
high  or  heightened  price  was  the  difficulty,  that  had 
‘.been  removed,  for  the  money  raised  at  that  time  more 


than  covered  the  profits  of  intermediaries ;  the  nation 
was  being  offered  the  picture  as  if  there  had  been  no  in¬ 
termediate  transactions.  If  the  Government  did  not  feel 
able  to  make  up  the  whole  balance,  they  might  at  least 
have  offered  a  small  grant,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  they  had  done  so,  the  necessary  subscriptions 
would  have  been  obtained  to  complete  the  purchase. 

In  spite  of  this  rebuff  the  Society  went  to  work 
again,  obtained  a  short  further  respite,  and  renewed 
their  appeals.  The  result,  when  the  time-limit  expired, 
was,  besides  minor  additions  to  the  subscription-list,  an 
offer  to  make  up  the  necessary  balance  if  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  more  could  be  raised.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  was  not  in  sight,  and  the  Committee  have 
had  to  confess  themselves  beaten. 

The  case  then  stands  as  follows.  If,  when  the 
picture  was  obtainable  at  its  original  price  the  Trustees 
had  decided  or  had  been  empowered  to  forestall  their 
annual  grant  of  ^5,000,  had  obtained  an  equal  sum 
from  the  Government  and  appealed  for  help  to  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  the  nation  would  have 
secured  for  an  extra  £5,000  on  its  budget  one  of  those 
pictures  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  and  whose  addition  to  the  National 
Gallery  would  have  enriched  even  that  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  out  of  all  relation  to  the  expenditure.  But  even 
when  this  chance  had  been  lost  the  efforts  of  the  Fund 
single-handed  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  obtain 
the  picture  at  its  original  price.  The  punishment  for 
want  of  foresight  and  system  had  to  be  borne  by  some¬ 
one  ;  the  voluntary  subscribers  were  prepared  to  suffer. 
It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  so  much  money  should  be 
needlessly  expended  on  double  profits,  but  the  money 
had  been  found,  and  it  is  an  immensely  greater  pity 
that  the  picture  has  been  lost. 

What  emerges  as  the  lesson  for  the  future  is  the 
need  of  foresight  and  method  on  the  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  authority  for  the  nation,  of  a  clear  decision  as 
to  the  works  of  art  that  must  on  no  account  be  lost  to 
the  country,  and  of  measures  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasury  and  of  voluntary  effort  before  the 
critical  moment  has  passed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  case  of  the  Rokeby  Velazquez  is  not  the  first 
in  which  the  question  of  ransom  has  had  to  be  faced. 
A  recent  instance  is  that  of  the  so-called  “Ariosto”, 
by  Titian  ;  £50,000  was  paid  from  public  and  private 
sources  for  a  picture  that  might  have  been  obtained  by 
timely  action  for  a  third  of  that  sum.  And  the  same 
thing  will  happen  again  and  again  ;  the  nation  will  be 
held  to  ransom  as  often  as  it  has  to  compete  with  col¬ 
lectors  all  over  the  world  for  masterpieces  when  they 
are  offered  for  sale,  especially  if  more  than  one  profit  has 
to  be  paid  on  the  transaction. 

What  then  should  be  done  ?  The  first  necessity  is 
the  appointment  of  a  strong  and  competent  director  of 
the  Gallery.  We  shall  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  long 
as  the  business  of  purchase  must  be  managed  by  a 
committee  ;  for  however  able  some  of  its  members  may 
be,  they  cannot  give  their  whole  time  and  study  to  this 
work.  They  can  play  a  very  useful  part  ;  they  can 
bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  Government,  on  wealthy 
benefactors,  and  on  the  owners  of  pictures,  and  help  the 
director  by  discussion  of  his  plans,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  lead  they  are  more  likely  to  neutralise  one 
another  by  divergencies  of  opinion  than  to  make  long¬ 
sighted  decisions  and  act  upon  them  promptly.  It  is 
difficult  enough,  no  doubt,  to  find  the  right  man. 
Directors  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  Bode  are  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  men  who  combine  first-rate  connoisseur- 
ship  with  judgment  in  purchase  and  wiliness  that  is  a 
match  for  the  dealers.  In  this  country  there  is  no 
training-ground  for  the  type,  since  the  provincial 
galleries,  as  a  rule,  do  not  call  for  knowledge  in  their 
curators,  or  give  them  power.  But  we  have  several 
men  with  high  qualifications  under  the  first  head,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  installing  one  of  them,  on  the 
understanding  that  all  his  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
business  of  the  gallery,  to  watching  for  opportunities, 
nursing  and  seizing  them,  and  making  the  best  of  the 
collection  by  arrangement  and  cataloguing. 

The  task  might  be  considerably  simplified  if  it  were 
recognised  that  it  is  undesirable  to  add  any  “  school  ” 
pictures  to  the  collection.  It  is  a  temptation  with  a 
low  annual  grant  to  pick  up  bargains  in  second-rate 
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paintings.  We  have  quite  enough  of  these  as  it  is, 
and  efforts  should  now  be  concentrated  on  master¬ 
pieces.  I  may  direct  attention  here  to  a  very  able  and 
reasonable  discussion  of  the  whole  question  in  the 
current  number  of  the  “Burlington  Magazine”.  The 
writer  argues  that  the  class  of  picture  to  which  the 
Rokeby  Velazquez  belongs  is  a  small  one  ;  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  out  a  list  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  very  highest  character  still  in  private  hands  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  directorate  of  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  to  make  out  such  a  list,  and 
provide  for  their  purchase  if  ever  these  pictures  come 
into  the  market.  He  takes  as  examples  pictures  which, 
happily,  at  present  are  in  no  danger  :  the  Bridgewater 
Titians  and  Rembrandt’s  “Mill”.  Examples  might 
be  added  of  our  own  masters,  Gainsboroughs  and 
Reynoldses  that  it  is  our  peculiar  duty  to  guard.  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  practical  means  to  be 
adopted  for  saving  pictures  on  the  list.  One  of  the 
causes  that  has  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  our  old  col¬ 
lections  is  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  death  duties,  and 
he  suggests  that  some  relief  under  this  head  might  be 
offered  to  owners  who  are  willing  to  allow  in  return 
some  measure  of  public  exhibition  of  their  treasures 
and  a  right  of  pre-emption  for  the  nation  in  case  of 
their  being  sold. 

There  remains  the  difficulty  of  finding  money  for  the 
purchase.  Five  thousand  a  year  goes  but  a  small  way 
as  prices  rule  now,  and  governments  are  timid  about 
special  grants.  One  measure  which  I  suggested  in  a 
previous  article  would  have  the  alternative  effect  of 
protecting  our  art-treasures  from  export,  or  of  bringing 
in  a  revenue.  That  is  the  placing  of  a  high  duty  on  the 
export  of  works  by  deceased  masters  (with  a  free  period, 
say  of  twenty  years  after  death),  the  revenue  to  be 
earmarked  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Economists  of  every  school  might  agree  to  this  scheme, 
for  it  would  not  touch  the  free  import  of  pictures  or 
protect  any  native  industry. 

Another  suggestion,  and  a  very  ingenious  one,  has 
been  made  recently  by  a  well-known  connoisseur  and 
benefactor  of  our  collections.  Briefly,  he  proposes  to 
put  a  tax  on  all  sales  of  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of  a 
stamp  affixed  to  receipts  for  sums  upwards  of  ^50. 
He  suggests  a  rate  of  one  per  cent.,  and  estimates  that 
such  a  stamp  duty  might  bring  in  jQ 60,000  a  year.  He 
further  proposes  that  the  duty  on  pictures  and  works  of 
art  of  a  date  prior  to  1820  should  go  to  the  purchase  for 
the  nation  of  works  of  art  earlier  than  that  date,  and  the 
duty  raised  on  later  works  be  expended  on  modern  art. 
The  scheme  requires  some  consideration  with  a  view 
to  possible  evasions  and  would  have  to  be  coupled  with 
an  export  duty  to  prevent  sales  from  being  carried  out 
abroad.  But  the  scheme,  if  it  is  practicable,  is  a  most 
desirable  one.  I  had  often  speculated  on  the  problem 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  exact  a  tax  on  public 
sales  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  of  works 
of  art  or  his  representatives  within  a  reasonable  limit  ; 
for  an  artist  often  is  forced  to  sell  his  work  in  early  life 
for  a  song,  and,  unlike  a  writer  who  retains  copyright, 
has  no  further  interest  in  his  work  :  he  has  disposed  of 
his  capital.  Probably  the  scheme  in  that  shape  is  not 
feasible,  and  if  not,  it  is  desirable  that  indirectly  some 
benefit  should  come  to  artists  by  State-purchase  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  stamp-duty  such  as  is  proposed. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 

Note. — In  my  article  last  week  I  questioned  the  ascription 
to  Rossetti  alone  of  a  drawing,  No.  179,  “The  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  ”  at  Burlington  House.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
writes  to  me  to  point  out  that  an  inscription  on  the  drawing 
itself,  which  I  had  overlooked,  justifies  my  doubt.  It  runs 
“  E.  E.  S.”  (i.e.  Miss  Siddal)  “  inv.  E.  E.  S.  and  D.  G.  R.  del.” 


IDOLUM  AULARUM. 

TN  the  suburban  music-halls  one  finds  plenty  of  talent, 
-L  rough  but  undeniable.  The  entertainments  there 
are  cheerier  than  in  the  “  syndicate”  halls.  They  have 
more  elan,  and  less  pretension.  But  their  audience  is 
what  most  interests  me.  In  suburban  music-halls  the 
public  lets  itself  go.  You  behold  it  naked  and  un¬ 
ashamed.  In  a  metropolitan  hall,  to  which  it  has  come 
from  various  distances,  it  is  not  quite  itself.  But  to  a 


suburban  hall  nearly  everyone  has  come,  as  it  were, 
from  round  the  corner.  All  are  neighbours,  and  all  feel 
themselves  at  home,  and  behave  with  perfect  natural¬ 
ness.  Listening  to  their  volleys  of  laughter  or  of 
applause,  marking  their  silences  and  their  positive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  disapproval,  and  correlating  all  these  with 
the  entertainment,  you  have  an  unique  chance  of  gauging 
their  true  character  and  tastes— for  detecting  just  what 
they  really  think  and  feel  and  are.  You  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  them.  But  you  are  bound  to  be  very  much 
interested.  I 

In  one  of  these  palaces  of  truth,  a  few  nights  ago,  I 
was  especially  interested  in  what  I  learned  about  the 
public  as  hero-worshipper.  Two  performers,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  were  giving  what  the  programme  called 
“  A  Pot-pourri  Entertainment”  :  they  sang,  performed 
conjuring  tricks,  and  did  various  other  things.  As  the 
final  item,  the  man  announced  that  he  would  im¬ 
personate  some  famous  characters.  Setting  his  back  to 
the  audience,  he  busied  himself  before  a  mirror,  and 
presently  turned  round,  wearing  a  tunic  of  khaki,  a 
brown  wig  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  moustache  of  the 
same  colour.  Thus  disguised,  he  stared  fixedly  at  us. 
Whether  anyone  ever  looked  less  like  Lord  Kitchener 
is  a  point  which  I  will  not  dare  to  decide.  Tne 
audience,  having  been  told  whom  to  expect,  clapped  its 
hands.  A  wild  salvo  of  cheers,  anon,  greeted  a  some¬ 
what  weak-faced  and  untidy  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
was  some  cheering  for  Lord  Roberts,  with  a  very 
considerable  admixture  of  booing.  “  I  am  now”,  said 
our  Proteus,  “  going  to  represent  General  Buller — the 
Man  who  Did  his  Best  ”.  I  assure  you  I  thought  that 
the  roof  of  the  hall  would  come  off.  While  Proteus 
was  putting  the  final  touches,  and  while  the  audience 
was  still  roaring  itself  hoarse,  the  female. performer, 
who  had  vanished,  reappeared  unobtrusively,  and* 
as  General  Buller  wheeled  round  saluting  to  the 
audience,  she  struck  a  meditative  attitude  beside  him. 
She  was  wearing  a  grey  wig,  a  white  veil  topped 
with  a  small  diamond  crown,  and  a  broad  blue  riband 
across  her  breast.  The  orchestra  played  the  National 
Anthem.  I  have  considerately  prepared  you,  sensitive 
reader,  for  the  grotesque  and  pitiful  truth  that  took  me 
unawares.  The  female  performer  represented  the  late 
Oueen  Victoria.  The  din  continued.  It  was  not  louder 
than  it  had  been  when  General  Buller’s  name  was  first 
mentioned.  No  din,  indeed,  could  have  been  louder 
than  that.  But  I  wished  to  detect  in  it  some  notes  of 
disapproval.  There  was  not  one.  The  late  Queen  was 
superfluous  as  an  incentive  to  enthusiasm  for  General 
Buller  ;  but  it  seemed  to  the  audience  a  quite  natural 
thing,  a  thing  quite  right  and  seemly,  that  she  should 
take  her  stand  beside  him  and  share  his  triumph.  They 
loved  and  revered  the  memory  of  her.  She  was  no 
intruder  in  this  heroic  company.  It  was  a  graceful  ana 
pleasing  thought  to  have  summoned  her  hither  from 
her  resting-place.  It  showed  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  And  thus,  with  Queen  Victoria  resting  her 
chin  on  her  hand  and  gazing  dreamily  at  the  audience, 
in  juxtaposition  to  General  Buller  at  the  salute,  the 
curtain  fell,  amidst  deafening  and  delirious  enthusiasm. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  hopelessness  of  submitting  any 
delicate  or  beautiful  work  in  drama  to  a  public  so 
coarse-fibred  that  it  welcomes,  instead  of  instantly 
hissing  off  the  stage,  the  ghastly  exhibition  that  .1  have 
described.  But  I  will  concern  myself  merely  with  the 
public’s  taste  in  heroes,  as  here  exemplified.  Not  that 
I  am  going  to  be  iconoclastic.  I  have  no  wish  to 
dash  an  image  from  its  pedestal :  I  am  merely  wondering 
how  it  came  there.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  rake  up  the 
details  of  a  not  very  interesting  war.  Further  still  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  that  General  Buller  is  a  brave  man, 
and  a  good-hearted  man.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny 
that  Lord  Roberts  also  is  a  brave  man,  and  a  good- 
hearted  man.  Why,  then,  should  Lord  Roberts  stand 
so  much  less  high  in  the  esteem  of  our  emotional 
public?  It  is  natural  that  General  Buller  should  be  a 
pre-eminent  hero  in  Devonshire  ;  for  Devonshire  is  his 
home  ;  and  county-feeling  is  in  Devonians  almost  as 
strong  an  instinct  as  family- feeling  or  patriotism.  But 
one  may  be  sure  that  the  audiences  of  our  suburban 
music-halls  are  not  recruited  mainly,  or  even  in  .great 
part,  from  Devonshire.  Why,  then,  their  passionate 
idolatry  of  General  Buller  ?  His  name  may  have  some— 
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thing-  to  do  with  it,  as  being  fraught  with  popular 
associations— John  Bull,  bulldog  tenacity,  and  so  forth. 
But  Lord  Roberts,  in  the  reception  of  whose  semblance, 
the  other  night,  booing  was  mingled  with  mild  cheer¬ 
ing,  bears  a  name  not  less  auspicious— a  name  that 
conjures  up  “  gags  ”  that  have  passed  into  the 
language,  and  “  breaks”  that  never  will  be  forgotten. 
The  cause  of  the  difference  evidently  lies  deeper 
than  in  nomenclature.  We  find  it,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  General  Buller  did  not  conquer  the  Boers, 
and  that  Lord  Roberts  (to  a  certain  extent)  did. 
Just  as  Lord  Roberts  made  some  mistakes,  so  did 
General  Buller  do  some  things  well.  But,  roughly, 
the  one  man  was  a  success,  the  other  a  failure. 
And  nothing  appeals  more  surely  to  the  average 
Englishman  than  failure  on  a  large  scale.  He 
judges  not  by  intentions,  but  by  results.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  man  may  have  been  animated  by  intentions 
quite  as  pure  and  noble  as  those  of  the  man  who  has 
failed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  succeeded. 
He  has  achieved  that  which  the  average  man  would 
have  bungled  ;  and  thus  he  can  inspire  no  brotherly 
love.  He  may  not  be  a  genius — may  not  have  just 
those  qualities  which  the  average  Englishman  most 
sharply  abominates  ;  but  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  seeming  to  be  a  genius— must  be  judged  by 
results.  Failure  is  the  surest  conciliator  of  mediocrity. 

It  makes,  also,  the  surest  appeal  to  sentimentality. 
The  Englishman,  because  he  is  gruff  and  stolid  in 
manner,  is  supposed  by  foreigners  not  to  be  senti¬ 
mental  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  he  enjoys 
more  than  shedding  tears.  Give  him  the  right  to  call 
you  “Poor  old  fellow!”  and  there  is  nothing  he  will 
not  do  for  you.  Make  yourself  the  cause  of  a  lump  in 
his  throat,  and  he  is  your  debtor  for  life.  Of  course, 
an  unknown  man  cannot  win  popularity  throughout 
England  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  a  public 
failure.  A  man  must  previously  have  attained  a  certain 
eminence.  He  must  fall  from  a  height,  so  that  the 
average  men  are  flattered  by  finding  themselves  level 
with  him,  and  so  that  they  have  a  solid  excuse  for 
exercising  the  voluptuous  emotion  of  pity.  In  other 
countries  than  England  this  business  ot  falling  from  a 
height  does  not  bring  popularity  ;  for,  though  medio¬ 
crity,  all  the  world  over,  envies  eminence,  England  is 
the  one  country  which  is  sentimental  to  the  core. 
Germans  are,  in  their  ponderous  way,  sentimental 
about  youth  and  beauty,  about  wine,  woman,  and  song. 
But  they  never  let  sentiment  interfere  with  their  keenness 
for  the  national  welfare.  A  German  who  fails  in  some 
national  task  is  regarded  as  a  public  enemy.  Even  more 
is  this  so  among  the  Latin  races,  which  have  no  sentiment 
about  anything  under  the  sun,  and  which  hound  down 
the  maker  of  a  national  failure  as  swiftly  and  pitilessly 
as  animals  destroy  an  ailing  member  ot  their  species. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  very  nice  for  eminent  public 
servants  in  England  to  know  that  they  can  instantly 
become  idols  by  making  of  this  or  that  task  such  a 
muddle  that  their  official  career  will  be  closed.  And  it 
seems  very  nice  of  the  English  people  to  be  so  com¬ 
plaisant.  But  I  think  it  a  pity  that,  with  all  our 
chivalry,  we  have  no  gratitude  left  over  for  the  men 
who  have  succeeded.  It  seems  to  me  not  right  that 
the  semblance  of  Lord  Roberts  should  be  booed,  while 
that  of  “  the  Man  who  Did  his  Best  ”  is  wildly  ac¬ 
claimed.  Lord  Roberts  himself  did  his  best.  It  ought 
not  to  be  accounted  a  sin  in  him  that  his  best  was 
nearly  good  enough.  In  the  midst  of  the  war,  when 
sentimentality  was  totally  eclipsed  by  panic,  we  were 
very  grateful  to  Lord  Roberts.  Now  that  the  panic 
has  passed,  sentimentality  ought  not  to  concentrate  all 
its  beams  on  General  Buller. 

It  is  useless,  though,  to  reason  with  sentimentality. 
One  can  but  study  it.  And  a  suburban  music-hall  is 
certainly  the  best  school  in  which  to  study  the  special 
forms  of  it  that  inhere  in  the  English  public. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


“ENGLISH”  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  mysterious  affair  known  as  the  entente  cordiale 
has  had  far-reaching  effects.  I  don’t  know  what 
an  entente  cordiale  is  ;  but  just  as  a  swarry  is  “  biled 
mutton  with  trimmings  ”,  so  an  entente  seems  to  consist 


of  French  warships  in  English  waters  and  a  banquet 
with  speeches  at  the  Guildhall.  I  object  to  regarding 
every  Frenchman  as  a  man  and  a  brother  merely  as  a 
consequence  of  this.  My  French  friends  I  like  well 
enough  ;  but  it  is  not  in  nature  that  an  English  patriot 
should  do  other  than  hate  the  French  he  does  not 
know.  Patriotism,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel  ;  but  eminent  statesmen  having 
resorted  to  it  and  a  general  election  being  fought 
on  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  lag  behind.  But  it  is  idle 
to  protest :  guns  are  let  off,  flags  waved,  and  the 
Marseillaise  is  sung;  and  now  the  entente  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  sacred  realm  of  music.  Hitherto  we 
have  gladly  suffered  German,  Russian  and  French 
musicians  ;  but  the  reciprocity  was,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  all  on  one  side  :  our  musicians  were  scarcely 
tolerated  abroad.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Strauss  kindly  patted  Sir  Edward  Elgar  on  the  back, 
but  Strauss  knew  what  he  was  about  and  more  was 
meant  than  met  the  eye.  Elgar’s  music  was  given  in 
Germany,  but  for  the  most  part  by  German  players  and 
singers.  As  far  as  France  was  concerned,  have  we  not 
had  for  years  the  Lamoureux  and  Colonne  bands  at 
intervals  ?  They  have  given  us  their  music  and  we 
have  given  them  our  money,  and  there  the  matter  has 
ended.  Now  all  that  is  to  be  changed. 

The  Westminster  City  Council  visited  Paris  and 
gave  the  Paris  councillors  a  kissing-cup  and  generally 
had  a  jolly  time  of  it  ;  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  not  to  be  behind,  has  just  given  some  con¬ 
certs  in  the  Chatelet  Theatre  in  Paris.  They  started 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  gave  their  concerts  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  yesterday  hoped  to 
return  to  England.  President  Loubet  was  to  make 
his  last  official  public  appearance  at  one  of  these 
concerts,  so  the  entente  will  be  a  thoroughly  cordiale 
one.  The  Leeds  Festival  Choir  also  went,  with 
seventy  friends  who  cannot  or  do  not  sing  and  a 
thousand  pounds  in  their  pockets  to  spend.  It  all  stuck 
to  their  intention  of  returning  yesterday  they  will  not 
have  much  of  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  boulevards 
red,  but  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  lingerers.  As  I 
cannot  be  there  to  see  for  myself,  I  have  written 
to  Paris  friends  asking  for  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  the  doings.  One  need  not  regret  being 
unable  to  hear  the  performances,  for  they  can  be  heard 
under  more  favourable  conditions  in  this  country;  but  1 
certainly  should  like  to  observe  how  French  opinion  of 
English  music  is  influenced  by  the  entente.  From  the 
newspapers  we  learn  nothing. 

The  performances  may  in  some  respects  have  been 
excellent ;  but  what  of  the  music  performed  ?  There  is 
Parry’s  “Blest  pair  of  sirens”,  two  movements  from 
Stanford’s  Irish  symphony,  Mackenzie’s  Benedictus, 
a  selection  from  Stanford’s  Requiem,  something  from 
Elgar’s  “King  Olaf  ”,  the  scherzo  from  Cowen’s 
Scandinavian  symphony  —  and  that  is  all.  All  the 
British  music  I  mean  ;  for  there  are  Beethoven’s 
choral  symphony,  Wagner’s  “  Meistersingers  ”  over¬ 
ture,  Berlioz’s  “Benvenuto  Cellini”  overture  and  the 
Sanctus  from  Bach’s  B  minor  mass.  But  so  far  as 
Englishmen  are  concerned  the  main  interest  of  the 
experiment  is  the  reception  given  to  English  music  by 
an  audience  of  Frenchmen.  The  verdict  loses,  in  clear¬ 
ness  and  artistic  honesty  by  reason  of  the  quasi-political 
character  of  the  functions  ;  yet  I  doubt  not  that  it 
has  been  very  different  from  anything  we  gather  from 
the  journals.  Another,  if  a  slighter,  interest  attaches 
to  the  renderings  of  the  music  of  the  great  masters  . 
what  will  the  French  think  of  our  English  conducting  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  a  single  Frenchman  against 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  exhort  every 
French  reader  of  this  paper— and  I  know  we  have  many 
—to  bear  in  mind  that  Sir  Charles  Stanford  cannot  be 
reckoned  a  representative  English  conductor.  Our  one 
great  conductor  is  Henry  J.  Wood  ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  minor  men  who  are  better  than  Stanford.  We 
reckon  him  chilly  and  academic,  listless  and  indifferent 
to  the  composer’s  full  and  evident  intentions.  He  has 
never  been  a  successful  orchestral  conductor,  while  as 
for  choral  work  his  record  with  the  Bach  choir  is  not 
cheering— though  in  this  case  we  must  allow  for  the 
deplorably  poor  material  he  had  to  deal  with.  What 
he  has  done  since  his  appointment  at  Leeds  I  cannot 
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say,  as  I  never  go  to  Leeds  ;  and  in  any  case  he  does 
not  train  the  choir  there.  If  therefore  the  French 
find  the  performances  lacking  both  in  fire  and  finish  let 
them  blame  Sir  Charles  Stanford  and  not  take  him  as  a 
fair  example  of  an  English  conductor.  That  he  is 
a  fine  and  accomplished  musician  need  scarcely 
be  said  ;  but  there  are  other  musicians  whose  forte 
is  not  conducting.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  realises  his 
own  weakness  in  this  respect  and  does  not  often 
direct  even  his  own  works.  It  is  a  pity,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  not  risk  a  Channel  passage  to 
look  after  his  “Blest  pair  of  sirens”.  He  might  do 
the  land  part  of  the  journey  in  his  automobile  ;  and  if  he 
felt  unwilling  to  travel  at  twenty-one  miles  an  hour  on 
this  side,  once  on  the  other  side  he  could  go  at  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  pace  without  getting  fined 
five  pounds  and  costs. 

The  question  of  a  conductor  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  possible  fate  of  our  music  abroad.  A  dull 
performance  of  a  well-known  masterwork  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  director  and  the  executants,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  composition — and  especially  an  English 
composition  in  a  foreign  land — the  fault  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  attributed  to  the  composer.  Were  our  com¬ 
positions  the  finest  in  the  world  they  could  not  make 
any  great  effect  under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
must  be  played  in'  Paris.  How  much  poorer  does  their 
chance  appear  when  we  remember  that  the  English 
part  of  the  Paris  programme  does  not  consist  of 
Very  fine  works  !  Parry,  Stanford  and  Mackenzie,, 
the  Academic  trio  whose  music  the  English  public 
steadfastly  refuses  to  like— these  dominate  the  show. 
Parry  is  perhaps  well  represented  by  the  “  Blest  pair  of 
sirens  ”  ;  but  I  wonder  that  Stanford  was  not  more 
astute  than  to  let  any  part  of  his  Requiem  be  sung. 
Mackenzie’s  Benedictus  is  not  bad  stuff,  but  a  selection 
from  one  of  his  operas  would  show  him  on  a  much 
higher  level.  I  do  not  remember  the  Elgar  piece,  but 
I  know  he  has  written  better  things  than  anything  in 
“King  Olaf”.  Cowen’s  scherzo  is  right  enough  :  it 
shows  the  composer  at  his  most  natural  and  therefore 
at  his  best.  Again  I  solemnly  exhort  the  French  reader 
not  to  consider  this  representative  British  music. 
Where  is  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  a  sincere  and  gifted 
musician,  and  Hamish  MacCunn,  and  Marshall  Hall, 
and  Fritz  Delius,  and  Edmundstoune  Duncan?  Appa¬ 
rently  the  younger  men  have  been  resolutely  kept  out  ; 
and  one  cannot  but  marvel  that  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  its  own  master  and  has  its  reputation  to  a 
certain  extent  at  stake,  should  have  tolerated  such  a 
programme. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  expedition  will  probably 
form  a  notable  incident,  a  landmark,  in  the  history  of 
modern  British  music.  For  a  couple  of  centuries  we 
have  been  subjected  to  perpetual  invasion  :  now  for  the 
first  time  we  are  carrying  the  war  into  our  neighbour’s 
territory.  At  the  very  worst  it  will  have  astonished 
that  neighbour  to  find  we  have  such  an  orchestra  and 
such  a  choir,  and  to  learn  that  there  are  others  at  home 
still  better.  Upon  our  composers  the  effect  will  be 
salutary.  For  too  long  they  have  been  writing  to  please 
English  festival  audiences,  and  it  will  do  them  all  the 
good  in  the  world  to  try  to  write  for  foreign  audiences. 
It  may  help  to  get  us  out  of  the  rut  of  diatonic  church 
music  and  free  us  of  the  burden  of  Jackson  in  F  and 
deadly  harmonised  chants  and  still  more  deadly  har¬ 
monised  hymn-tunes.  Of  course  if  London  and  York¬ 
shire  combined  manage  to  make  a  fiasco  in  Paris  it  may 
take  some  courage  to  repeat  the  experiment.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Wood  and  his  orchestra,  and, 
say,  his  Wolverhampton  choir,  took  the  risk  they  would 
easily  earn  a  big  success.  In  the  meantime  let  us  hope 
that  if  this  week’s  experiment  has  not  been  an  over¬ 
whelming  success  it  will  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
others.  John  F.  Runciman. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DISCARD. 

A  A  7E  now  arrive  at  the  rather  vexed  question  of  the 
'  ^  correct  discard.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of  the  game  of  bridge  is  the  way 
in  which  this  question  has  been  magnified  and  exalted 


altogether  out  of  its  proper  place,  until  it  has  assumed 
an  importance  which  does  not  rightly  belong  to  it.  The 
probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  rather  lends  itself  to  theoretical 
vapourings,  and  there  are  certain  writers  on  the  game 
who  are  fond  of  arguing  a  question  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  and  some  of  these  have  published 
elaborate  statistics  as  to  what  should  be  the  correct 
discard  under  seven  or  eight  differing  conditions.  Such 
statistics  may  possibly  be  interesting  reading  for  people 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  as  regards  throwing 
any  light  on  the  actual  practice  of  the  game,  they  are 
absolutely  valueless  and  impossible.  Then,  again, 
some  brilliant  genius  has  evolved  the  idea  of  a  “cir¬ 
cular  discard  ”.  This  is  an  extraordinary  contrivance 
by  which  a  player  is  supposed  to  understand  that  if  his 
partner  discards  a  diamond,  he  is  strong  in  hearts,  and 
that  when  he  discards  a  heart  he  wants  the  spade  suit 
led  to  him.  We  have  no  available  information  as  to 
whether  the  game  of  bridge  is  popular  either  at  Colney 
Hatch  or  at  Earlswood,  but  if  it  is,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  “circular  discard”  to  the  serious  attention 
of  dwellers  in  those  localities. 

We  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  discard  is  of 
no  importance  in  bridge,  but  that  it  is  a  minor  point, 
not  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  several  other 
points  in  the  game,  such  as  the  original  opening  lead 
against  a  suit  declaration,  or  the  play  of  the  third  hand 
in  a  No  Trump  game.  Occasionally  the  result  of  a 
hand  will  turn  on  information  conveyed  by  a  discard, 
but  only  very  occasionally,  and  the  experienced  player 
attaches  far  less  importance  to  the  discard  than  the 
inexperienced  player  does,  because  he  realises  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  a  forced  one.  For  instance,  holding 
queen,  5,  2  of  clubs,  and  ace,  5,  2  of  spades,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  great  acumen,  or  scientific  knowledge  of 
bridge,  to  see  that  the  2  of  spades  is  a  better  discard 
than  the  2  of  clubs,  but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
this.  The  spade  suit  is  undoubtedly  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  but  still  the  2  of  spades  is  the  right  discard, 
irrespective  of  any  conventions.  The  real  way  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  a  convention  is  to  consider  how  it 
originated.  Suppose  that  a  player  had  to  make  two  or 
three  discards,  simply  on  his  own  hand,  with  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  conventional  methods  of  conveying  information 
to  his  partner,  what  would  he  do?  Would  he  not  dis¬ 
card  cards  which  could  be  of  no  possible  use,  either  as 
trick-making  factors  in  themselves,  or  as  guards  to 
higher  cards  ?  Again,  if  great  strength  was  declared 
against  him,  and  he  held  one  long  suit  which  he  could 
see  no  reasonable  chance  of  bringing  in,  would  he  not 
throw  away  from  that  long  suit  in  preference  to  un¬ 
guarding  a  card  of  another  suit  which  might  possibly 
save  a  trick  at  the  finish,  if  it  remained  guarded? 
Hence  arose  the  two  conventions,  the  discard  from 
weakness  and  the  discard  from  strength. 

The  principle  was  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a 
level-headed  north-country  man  who  came  out  racing 
last  year.  One  evening  he  was  induced  to  make  up  a 
rubber  of  bridge,  and,  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
partner  whether  he  discarded  from  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness,  he  replied,  “I  should  be  a  dom’d  fool  to  throw 
away  my  good  cards  when  I  had  got  bad  ones,  shouldn’t 
I  ?  ”  That  was  his  natural  way  of  looking  at  it,  being 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  conventions  on  the  subject. 
All  these  stereotyped  conventions,  from  which  so  much 
information  is  supposed  to  be  drawn,  are  really  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  finer  points  of  play.  They  are  the  refuge 
of  the  inefficient  player,  who  is  unable  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

The  late  Mr.  Fred  Lewis,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
finest  whist  players  who  ever  lived,  used  to  say  that 
the  introduction  of  the  call  for  trumps  robbed  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  scientific  advantage  in  the  play 
of  the  cards.  Certainly,  he  had  a  marvellous,  almost 
instinctive,  knowledge  of  the  right  moment  to  lead 
trumps,  but  the  so-called  “peter”  placed  any  ordinary 
bungler,  provided  that  he  could  see  an  obvious  call  for 
trumps,  on  the  same  level  with  himself,  and  thereby 
his  advantage  was  to  a  great  extent  nullified.  Precisely 
the  same  argument  applies,  only  more  strongly,  to  the 
discard  at  bridge.  The  first-rate  bridge  player  is  quite 
capable  of  gauging  the  possibilities  of  his  partner’s 
hand  for  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  exposed 
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dummv,  and  of  arriving-  at  the  signification  of  his 
partner’s  discards,  but  this  puts  the  inferior  player,  who 
is  not  capable  of  so  doing,  at  a  manifest  disadvantage, 
therefore,  to  protect  the  inferior  player  against  superior 
skill,  certain  prearranged  methods  of  play,  called  con¬ 
ventions,  are  agreed  upon,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  finer  points  of  play  are  sacrificed  thereby.  . 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  general  principle  of 
the  discard,  we  will  proceed,  in  our  next  article,  to 
discuss  the  two  recognised  systems,  the  discard  from 
weakness,  and  the  discard  from  strength — no  other 
system  is  worth  talking  about. 


CHESS. 

Problem  66.  By  B.  M.  Neill. 

Black,  9  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  65  :  1.  Q-R3- 


changes  the  venue  besides  shaking  black  s  foundations 
the  advanced  pawns. 

26.  .  .  .  QxKP  29.  BxP  R-Bi 

27.  PxP  BP  x  P  30.  Q-Kt7  B-Q3 

28.  Q  — B7  ch  K— Ri 

We  do  not  often  see  such  quick  changes  in  “  master 
play.  White  appears  throughout  to  have  seen  just  one 
move  ahead  of  his  opponent. 

31.  B-KB4  Q-K2  35-  B ~ Q7  ^_9,R4 

32.  QxQ  BxQ  36.  P-KKt3  k-ktt 

33.  B-KS  P-Kt5  37.  P-KR4  B-R3 

34.  P-Q6  B-Kt4 

Remaining  on  this  diagonal  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  playing  P—  B7  B  — K2  would  have  prolonged  the 
game.*  The  “two  bishops’’,  however,  are  a  winning 
factor. 

38.  B-KB6  RxB  4°-  R-QB6  Resigns 

39.  R  x  R  Kt  —  R4 


P-QB4 

P-QKt4 

Q-Kt3 


18.  Kt  —  B4 

19.  Kt-Q5 


B-K3 
B  x  Kt 


The  following  game  was  played  in  the  Ostend  tourna¬ 
ment  : — 

Queen’s  Gambit  Declined. 

White  Black  White  Black 

A.  Burn  G.  Marco  A.  Burn  G.  Marco 

1  P-04  P-Q4  4-  B-KtS  B-K2 

I.  P-QB4  P-K3  5-  P-K3  QKt - Q2 

3.  Kt— QB3  Kt  — KB3  6.  Kt  — KB3  P-QR3 

The  idea  is  to  play  PxP  and  after  white’s  reply  of 
BxP  to  follow  with  P-OKtq  regaining  time  while 
making  room  for  B  —  Kt2  and  preparing  a  general 
advance  of  the  queen  side  pawns. 

7.  R-Bi  Castles 

But  white  immediately  prevents  this  plan  from 
maturing  by  commanding  the  QB  file. 

8.  PxP  PxP  9-  B-Q3  P-QB3 

The  original  intention  was  probably  P  — QBq. 

10.  Castles  Kt  —  Ki  13-  P  x  Kt  Kt  — Kt2 

n.  B-KB4  P-KKt3  14-  P-K4  P-Q5 

12.  Kt  — K5  KtxKt 

If  P  x  P,  white  is  allowed  much  freedom  gratuitously. 
A  great  duel  now  follows  in  which  doubt  and  interest 
are  maintained  to  the  end. 

15.  Kt-K2 

16.  B-R6 

17.  P-QKt3 

White  has  not  only  anticipated  the  pending  advance 
of  the  QBP  and  the  possibility  of  two  passed  pawns 
well  supported  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  but  procures 
a  promising  passed  pawn  for  himself. 

20.  PxB  KR  — Bi  22.  B  — K4  t  •  • 

21.  P-KB4  P-Bs 

White  dare  not  win  the  pawn  because  immediately 
after  playing  BxP  black  replies  with  Kt— Bq  attacking 
the  bishop,  at  the  same  time  threatening  Kt  — K6. 

22.  .  .  .  B-R6  25.  Q-B3  P-B6 

23.  R-Kti  P  —  Q6  ch  26.  P-B5  .  .  . 

24.  K-Ri  Q-Q5 

Obviously  white  was  compelled  to  bring  the  QB  to 
bear  on  the  advanced  pawns  which  even  now  look  for¬ 
midable.  With  this  beautifully  timed  advance  white 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eisenach,  8  January,  1906. 

Sir,— I  should  not  deem  it  worth  while  noticing 
Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield’s  letter  of  the  18th  ult.  but  that  he 
fortifies  himself  by  quoting  from  the  Dictionary  o 
National  Biography  as  follows  :  “That  there  Mas  a 
likelihood  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Germany  in  the  early  months  of  1875  is  un¬ 
doubted  ”,  the  war  being  initiated  by  .  Germany 
“suddenly  beginning  the  attack”.  This  is  a  mere 
perversion  of  history.  The  confident  tone  of  Mr. 
Duffield’s  final  judgment  that  “no  reasonable  person 
can  deny  that  the  scare  had  adequate  grounds  is  but 
dust  in  the  eyes,  if  by  “  adequate  grounds  he 
means  that  he  has  brought  home  to  the  Emperor  or 
Bismarck,  the  sole  responsible  heads  of  the  German 
Government,  any  warlike  design  against  France  ;  for 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  one  grain 
of  tangible  fact  inculpating  either  of  these  two 

personages.  . 

Mr.  Duffield  says  :  “  Military  men  talked  in  a 
menacing  way  in  Germany  and  so  apparently  dia 
Bismarck  and  some  diplomatists”,  but  he  does  not 
specify  a  single  occasion  warranting  his  lumping 
Bismarck,  the  chief  personage,  in  this  fashion  !  It  is 
well  known  that  Moltke  did  call  attention  to  the  danger 
to  Germany  of  the  recent  reorganisation  of  the  French 
army  aiming  at  bringing  its  war  strength  to  a  figure 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  German  army.  But  Moltke 
was  not  the  German  Government  and  surely  his  military 
reflections  are  not  evidence  of  a  set  purpose  of  the 
German  Government  to  make  war  on  France.  Ut 
“  diplomatists”  Mr.  Duffield  quotes  Herr  von  Raaowitz 
and  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Mr.  Duffield 
knows  that  Herr  von  Radowitz,  whose  permanent  post 
was  Athens,  was  only  passing  through  Berlin  and 
had  no  official  locus  standi  at  all  m  speaking 
to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  .  Mr.  Duffield 
mysteriously  refers  to  Herr  von  Radowitz’s  mission  to 
S.  Petersburg  as  “unexplained”,  yet  Bismarck,  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Duffield  from 
Bismarck’s  “  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  ,  does  give 
an  explanation.  It  does  not  occur,  to  Mr.  ,u  ie 
that  it  was  rather  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  s  mission  ,  to 
S.  Petersburg  that  wants  “  explaining”.  There  remains 
the  alleged  “  remonstrance  ”  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  For  once  Mr.  Duffield  supplies 
a  date,  that  of  5  May.  Now  it  happens  that.  4  May 
is  the  date  when  Bismarck,  who  had  been  in  poor 
health  nearly  the  whole  winter,  handed  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for  some  time. 
(“Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.  und  Bismarck,”  Cotta  1901).  1 

put  it  to  all  “reasonable  persons”  whether  the  great 
statesman  would  have  chosen  such  a  juncture  or 
addressing  to  the  French  Government  “  menacing 
language  ”  calculated,  nay  intended,  to  bring  about  a 

war  with  France  !  . 

Mr.  Duffield  in  referring  to  Bismarck  s  account^  in 
his  “  Reflections  and  Reminiscences”  cautiously. adds  : 
“We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  this  is  a 
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fact.”  What  “means  of  knowing”  has  Mr.  Duffield 
that  the  string  of  allegations  made  by  the  Due  de 
Broglie  on  behalf  of  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  are  “  facts”  ? 
He  calmly  swallows  the  statement  that  the  Due  Decazes 
“  had  in  his  pocket  an  assurance  of  Russian  support 
given  by  the  Tsar  to  General  Le  Flo”,  having  but  a  few 
lines  before  quoted  from  Lord  Augustus  Loftus’  book  : 
“  The  Tsar  said  that  he  did  not  attach  the  same  im¬ 
portance  to  the  rumours  as  was  the  case  in  France 
and  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  no  serious 
danger  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.”  Does  any 
“  reasonable  person  ”  believe  that  the  Tsar  in  the  same 
breath  should  have  given  General  Le  Flo  “  an  assurance 
of  Russian  support  ”  with  an  idea  that  the  assurance 
might  have  to  be  acted  upon  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Duffield  the  passage  in  Lord 
Loftus’s  account  ends  with  the  remark  that  the  Tsar 
“was  silent  and  reserved  as  to  the  future”.  Mr. 
Duffield’s  italics  seem  to  indicate  that  he  considers  this 
a  pregnant  passage  ;  to  me  it  seems  the  merest 
twaddle  !  “  It  must  be  remembered  ”,  says  Mr. 

Duffield,  “  that  the  English,  Russian,  Austrian  and 
Belgian  Ambassadors  at  Berlin  had  all  cautioned  M.  de 
Gontaut-Biron  This  rests,  I  suppose,  on  the  mere 
authority  of  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron.  I  cannot  check 
every  one  of  those  alleged  cautions.  But  Mr.  Duffield 
knows  that  Bismarck  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
13  August  1875  stated  :  “  Lord  Russell  assured  me  that 
he  always  reported  his  firm  belief  in  our  peaceful 
intentions  ”,  which  directly  impugns  the  assertion,  as 
far  as  the  English  Ambassador  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Duffield  quotes  from  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  that  :  “The  Queen’s  relations  at  Berlin  and 
Darmstadt  informed  her  in  the  spring  of  1875  that 
Bismarck  was  resolved  to  avoid  a  possible  surprise  on 
the  part  of  France  by  suddenly  beginning  the  attack  ”. 
This  statement,  if  true,  is  very  awTkward  for  the  two 
ladies  concerned  ;  for  it  makes  them  liable  to  either 
of  two  charges.  If  the  leading  statesman  of  Germany 
really  had  formed  such  a  resolve,  the  betrayal  of  it  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  was  an  act  of  high  treason  to  their 
adopted  country,  or,  if  he  had  not,  the  imputation,  if 
made  without  qualification,  was  a  reckless  calumny. 
But  the  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  tangible  and 
sufficient  facts,  of  all  the  Queen’s  relations  in  the  world, 
is  not  evidence  worth  the  name  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  reality  of  any  such  resolve. 

Mr.  Duffield  quotes  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  as 
writing  :  the  Emperor  “  was  much  distressed  that  any¬ 
one  could  believe  him  capable  of”  an  attack  on  France. 
She  continues  :  “  but  our  Fritz  and  Fritz  of  Baden 
agree  that,  with  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  the  nation  not 
wishing  it,  he  might  bring  about  a  war  at  any  moment  ”. 
Mr.  Duffield  clearly  thinks  that  this  opinion  of  the  two 
Princes  wipes  out  the  pathetic  repudiation  of  the 
Emperor.  To  my  mind  that  opinion  weighs  as  a 
handful  of  chaff  compared  with  a  bag  of  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Duffield  refers  to  Queen  Victoria’s  letters  to  the 
Emperor,  but  here  again  what  is  established  by  her, 
or  anybody  else’s,  mere  belief  based  on  information 
which  we  do  not  know  ? 

I  think  I  have  dealt  with  every  bit  of  Mr.  Duffield’s 
evidence  and  shown  that  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  it  that 
would  not  be  “  ruled  out  ”  by  any  judge  having  to 
consider  the  charge  that  the  Emperor  or  Bismarck 
harboured  any  warlike  design  against  France  in  1875. 

It  all  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  sundry  per¬ 
sons,  most  of  them  notorious  opponents  of  Bismarck, 
professed  to  believe,  and  some  of  them  doubtless  did 
believe,  Bismarck  guilty,  on  grounds  which  we  either 
do  not  know,  or  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  altogether 
inadequate.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  those  persons  were 
misled,  when  they  were  not  misleading,  but  I  must  not 
trespass  too  far  on  your  space. 

Mr.  Duffield’s  special  pleading  is  best  shown  by  the 
evidence  which  he  deliberately  ignores.  He  refers  to 
Queen  Victoria’s  letters,  but  he  does  not  say  a  word 
about  the  Emperor’s  replies  emphatically  repudiating 
any  sinister  design  and  arguing  also  to  show  how 
unwise  such  a  policy  would  be. 

Mr.  Duffield  disposes  of  Bismarck’s  “  Reflections  and 
Reminiscences”  by  saying:  “Bismarck  said  it  was  all 
a  wicked  device  of  Gortchakoff  and  that  the  Tsar  told 


him  afterwards  that  he  must  not  take  this  vanity  senile 
too  seriously.” 

I  cannot  but  deem  it  unpardonable  that  Mr.  Duffield 
completely  ignores  the  pages  following.  They  con¬ 
tain  Bismarck’s  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  13  August, 
1875,  dealing  at  length  with  Queen  Victoria’s  letter  of 
20  June,  and  suggesting  that  she  should  be  asked  to 
state  “from  what  quarter  such  ‘powerful  errors’ 
(kraftige  Irrthtimer)  had  found  their  way  to  Windsor”. 
This  letter,  together  with  the  Emperor’s  to  Bismarck 
of  6  August,  1875,  form  in  my  opinion  historic  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  first  order.  Unless  it  is  assumed 
that  the  letters,  which  were  not  published  till 
over  twenty  years  afterwards,  were  concoctions  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  posterity,  they  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  Emperor  and  Bismarck. 
Some  minds  will  find  an  even  more  convincing  proof 
in  Bismarck’s  terse  argument,  in  the  same  chapter 
of  his  “  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,”  showing  that  : 
“  So  far  was  I  from  entertaining  any  such  idea  at 
the  time,  or  afterwards,  that  I  would  rather  have 
resigned  than  lent  a  hand  in  picking  a  quarrel,  which 
could  have  no  other  motive  than  preventing  France 
from  recovering  her  breath  and  her  strength  ”. 

The  suicidal  folly  of  a  policy  of  aggression  against 
France  is  made  so  palpably  clear,  that  any  believer  in 
Bismarck’s  complicity  in  the  “plot”  has  to  make  him 
out  to  have  been  a  fool  as  well  as  a  knave.  But  the 
passages  in  question  are  but  a  sample  of  the  exhaustive 
expositions  of  his  French  policy  ever  since  1871,  and 
particularly  in  1875,  in  his  truly  historic  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag,  of  9  February,  1876,  11  January,  1886,  and 
6  February,  1888.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  Bismarck’s  French  policy  who  ignores 
these  great  manifestoes.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
they  should  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
honest  reader  ;  for  they  vibrate  with  sincerity  and  are 
instinct  with  common  sense.  To  us  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  imperishable  monuments  attesting 
Bismarck’s  supreme  claim  to  greatness,  namely,  his 
unswerving,  unique  moderation  in  the  use  of  immense 
power.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  WlCHMANN. 


In  reference  to  Moltke  and  other  “military  men  ”,  Bismarck 
in  chapter  22  of  his  “  Reflections  and  Reminiscences”  says  : 
“That  at  the  time  of  the  Luxembourg  question,  during  the 
crisis  of  1875,  invented  by  Gortchakoff  and  France,  and  even 
down  to  the  most  recent  times,  the  staff  and  its  leaders  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  and  to  endanger  peace, 
lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  institution,  which  I  would  not 
forego.  It  only  becomes  dangerous  under  a  monarch  whose 
policy  lacks  sense  of  proportion  and  power  to  resist  one-sided 
and  constitutionally  unjustifiable  influences  ”. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

33  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 

Sir, — Your  critic  Mr.  MacColl  more  than  hints  at 
the  questionable  nature  of  certain  of  the  works  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  its  present  winter 
exhibition.  But  it  is  not  with  temperate  comment 
that  the  growing  laxity — and  it  would  seem  elemental 
knowledge  and  judgment — must  be  met.  There  is  less 
excuse  for  it  here,  than  in  the  National  Gallery  or  any 
institution  in  the  country. 

There  are  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  personal  and  otherwise,  which  should  make 
it  impossible  for  works  exhibited  under  its  auspices  to 
masquerade  under  false  attribution  and  false,  or  purely 
conjectural,  historical  data,  however  interesting  as 
works  of  art  in  themselves.  It  is  useless  repudiating 
responsibility  in  the  catalogue,  or  elsewhere  :  works 
once  exhibited  in  these  exhibitions  are  often  described 
as  having  been  so  exhibited,  with  the  object  of  en¬ 
hancing  their  market  value  and  establishing  their 
authenticity.  Thereby  dishonesty  and  fraud  are  aided 
and  abetted,  and  real  values  in  the  legitimate  market 
disorganised.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  which  on  merely 
moral  grounds  calls  for  instant  and  serious  attention. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  of  this  and  former  years  are 
attributable  to  implicit  faith  in  the  collections  of 
the  “  nobility  and  landed  gentry  ”.  But  nowadays  the 
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possessions  of  the  former  should  be  more  inquiringly 
examined  ;  and  the  latter,  are  often  “  landed”  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

Your  critic  mentions  the  “  Portrait  of  Miss  Martha 
Ray”  (25)  and  it  is  of  course  childish  to  label  it 
Gainsborough,  when— if  an  English  picture  at  all — it 
can  only  be  an  Allan  Ramsay.  I  should  particularly 
like  to  convince  the  authorities  about  this  picture, 
because  there  is,  I  believe,  documentary,  or  at  least 
traditional,  support  in  the  noble  owner’s  family,  of  its 
present  attribution. 

The  “  Portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Palmer  afterwards 
Marchioness  of  Thomond  ”  (90)  ascribed  to  Hoppner 
has  an  intimidating  title,  but  will,  I  think,  find  few 
believers  in  its  genuineness. 

A  little  further  on  is  a  cheerful  riot  of  pigment  the 
“  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Webster,  afterwards  Lady 
Holland”  (92)  described  as  painted  in  1787  and  appor¬ 
tioned  to  Romney.  I  will  only  say  that  the  author  of 
this  work  is  also  the  author  of  the  two  portraits  of 
children  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  “The  Hon. 
Lincoln  Stanhope”  (72)  and  “The  Hon.  Lester 
Stanhope  ”  (74)  both  ascribed  to  Sir  Joshua,  and 
likewise  enforced  with  dates  of  their  creation. 

Not  only  are  the  very  individual  technical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  all  three  of  these  pictures  unmistakably  the 
same,  but  the  tiny  coral  necklet  adorning  the  throat 
of  the  woman  is  also  repeated  in  one  of  the  children’s 
portraits.  • 

There  is  no  question  as  Mr.  MacColl  points  out  of 
the  “John  Gilbert  Esq.”  (17)  being  a  Raeburn,  but 
whether  it  is  an  entirely  new  picture  or  a  manipulated 
old  one  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  closer  inspection 
than  is  permitted  the  visitor.  One  thing  I  am  certain 
of — that  the  painter  of  this  head  is  also  the  painter  of 
the  “Isaac  Newton”  lately  acquired  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  There  may  be  a  foundation  of  older 
work  in  either  instance  but  the  hand  that  added  the 
determining  factors  of  form  and  colour  to  these  two 
canvases  is  beyond  question  the  same. 

I  will  strain  the  patience  of  the  well-brought-up  with 
one  other  example,  a  panel  entitled  “  Lady  with  Dog” 
and  catalogued  Jordaens  (why  Jordaens  when  it  is  so 
obviously  founded  on  Rubens  ?)  Apart  from  any  other 
consideration  here  is  a  work  of  a  “  preservation  ” 
which  precludes  altogether  any  question  of  age,  not 
to  speak  of  antiquity.  Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  Howard. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE’S  FISHERY  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

Sir, — My  pamphlets  on  the  “  Newfoundland  Bait 
Disputes  with  the  Lnited  States”  dated  May  and  June 
1905  show  that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  fishery  policy  has 
given  offence  in  the  United  States,  because  of  his 
Lordship’s  action  in  international  fishery  questions 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  general  and  their  fishermen  in  particular. 

“Imperishable”  or  dry-air  frozen  fresh  fish  bait 
renders  the  Americans  independent  of  the  New¬ 
foundlanders’  supply  of  perishable  fresh  fish  bait. 

This  important  technical  industrial  point,  though 
grasped  by  the  Americans,  was  not  understood  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  presiding  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  Atlantic  Anglo-American  Fishery 
policy  encouraged  the  misguided  Newfoundlanders 
financially  to  injure  themselves  by  offending  their  best 
customers  the  numerous  United  States  fishing  and 
fish-carrying  vessels  trading  with  and  visiting'  New¬ 
foundland.  & 

The  quasi  immortality  of  international  fishery  dis¬ 
putes  is  proverbial.  Indeed,  historians  declare  that 
the  oldest  diplomatic  international  quarrel  existing  is 
anent  certain  fishery  rights  long  claimed  by 
French  fishermen  in  and  about  Newfoundland.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  Anglo-French  mis¬ 
understandings  will  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  as  late  Foreign  Secretary,  is 
further  responsible  for  the  errors  and  extravagance  of 
having  initiated  and  continued  Great  Britain’s  recog¬ 


nition  of  and  contributions  amounting  to  ^72,000  to 
the  North  Sea  International  Investigations  League. 

As  anticipated  and  intended  abroad,  this  League  has 
been  politically  engineered  to  advance  foreign  fisheries, 
especially  those  in  and  about  the  North  Sea,  to  tha 
injury  of  British  trade,  interests  and  prestige. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Lawrence-Hamilton. 


RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cathedral  Chambers,  35  Piccadilly,  W. 

8  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  at  Gomshall  in  his  letter 
says  :  “  The  foreigner,  by  means  of  a  heavy  pro¬ 
tective  import  duty,  gets  an  artificially  high  price 
for  his  commodities  in  his  own  market.  This  is  bound 
to  stimulate  over-production.  The  surplus  has  to  find 
markets  outside,  and  the  producer,  having  made  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  at  home,  can  undersell  his  competitors 
abroad  and  yet  make  an  abnormal  profit  on  his  total 
production  ”. 

Now  this  exactly  describes  what  the  free  trader  does 
not  wish  to  have  introduced  into  this  country,  for  he 
sees  no  reason  why  an  individual  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  is  able  to  sell  part  of  his  goods  to 
his  own  countrymen  at  such  a  profit  that  he  can  afford 
to  present  the  balance  to  the  foreigner  at  cost  price 
or  under,  and  we  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  your 
correspondent  how  he  proposes  to  work  his  defence 
scheme  without  giving  a  similar  artificial  advantage  to 
some  producer. 

“Bound  to  stimulate  under-consumption  ”,  I  should 
propose,  instead  of  the  expression  “  bound  to  stimulate 
over-production  ”.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  D.  Porter. 


THE  ALIENS  ACT  AND  EXCURSION 
TRAFFIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hazeldene,  Bromley,  10  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  article  of  Saturday  last  fails  to  meet  the 
objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  Aliens  Act  on  the 
score  of  its  interference  with  excursion  traffic.  You 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  third-class. 

Hitherto  the  Administration  of  the  Belgian  State 
railways,  having  to  run  large  steamers  in  order  to 
attract  first-class  passengers,  has  tried  to  fill  up  the 
superfluous  space  aboard  them  by  issuing  third-class 
excursion  tickets  at  amazingly  cheap  rates.  These 
tickets  have  been  issued  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  and  were  tending  both  to  bring  visitors  and 
money  into  the  Kentish  seaside  towns,  and  to  open  up 
the  prospect  of  a  Continental  holiday  to  elementary 
teachers  and  others  who  are  specially  likely  to  profit 
by  it.  The  Act  and  the  regulations  made  under 
it  will  cause  so  much  inconvenience  in  dealing  with 
third-class  traffic  that  the  Administration  has  decided 
to  give  up  the  issue  of  these  tickets.  The  cheapest 
excursion  tickets  now  issued,  therefore,  will  be  second- 
class — and  even  these  cannot  well  be  issued  for  the 
cross-Channel  service  only,  for  there  are  only  two 
classes  on  the  Ostend  steamers,  and  foreign  travellers 
of  the  lower  class  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  may  be  refused  permission  to  land.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  second-class  tickets  by  boat  and  rail 
can  be  issued  at  the  low  rates  hitherto  charged  for 
third-class.  Thus,  some  thousands  of  British  citizens 
are  deprived  of  a  pleasant  holiday,  and  some  thousands 
of  pounds  annually  are  kept  out  of  the  Kent  coast 
towns.  Twenty-five  thousand  passengers,  I  am  told, 
are  affected.  And  all  to  save  this  country  from  the 
invasion  of  some  three  hundred  aliens  annually,  the 
most  undesirable  of  whom  can  perfectly  well  afford 
to  come  first-class. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  honourably  distinguished 
among  Conservative  papers  for  its  sympathy  in  the 
pleasures  and  the  difficulties  of  the  humbler  classes. 
In  this  case  its  sympathy  seems  to  be  lacking. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Mann. 
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HEAVY  SENTENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR) _ I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  call  your 

attention,  and  through  you  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Office,  to  the  outrageous  character  of  some  of  the 
sentences  passed  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Middlesex  Sessions. 
All  the  sentences  were  severe,  and  most  of  them  would, 

I  think,  be  held  by  any  of  His  Majesty’s  judges  to  be 
unduly  severe  ;  but  the  following  sentences  seem  to 
demand  special  inquiry. 

James  Dorey  got  twelve  months  hard  labour  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  boots.  For  stealing  a  suit  of  clothes 
George  Clark  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months  hard 
labour  ;  and  for  the  same  offence  James  Smith  was 
awarded  eighteen  months  hard  labour.  George 
Simmonds  and  Charles  Head  were  each  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  hard  labour  (which  is  in  truth  a 
terrible  sentence),  for  stealing,  in  the  one  case  some 
clothes,  in  the  other  a  tobacco  jar  and  some  tobacco. 
For  stealing  200  copies  of  a  piece  of  music  and  some 
other  things  of  apparently  trifling  value,  William  Grundy 
was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  three  yeais.  But  the 
worst  cases  were  those  of  Edward  Quirk  and  John 
Williams.  For  stealing  a  pair  of  boots  Quirk  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  penal  servitude  and  three 
years  police  supervision  5  and  for  a  similar  petty  theft, 
stealing  a  pair  of  boots,  Williams  was  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  five  years,  to  be  followed  by  two  years 
police  supervision  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  the 
prisoners  had  been  several  times  previously  convicted 
of  petty  thefts.  But  one’s  sense  of  justice  is  outraged 
when  a  man  whose  worst  offence  is  stealing  things 
worth  four  or  five  or  twenty  shillings  receives  a 
punishment  which  is  commonly  awarded  for  man¬ 
slaughter,  nearly  approaching  to  murder,  or  for 
attempts  to  murder,  or  for  maiming,  or  for  forgery. 
Whatever  may  be  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
habitual  pilfering,  that  certainly  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  The  administration  of  justice  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  so  little  capable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  grave  offences  and  misdemeanours 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  police-courts  ;  and 
.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  monstrous  sentences  will  be 
speedily  revised  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Middle  Temple. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  admirable  letter  of  your  correspondent 
“Commoner”  on  this  subject  voices  a  feeling  very 
widely  entertained.  When  the  last  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
sent  to  the  electors  by  the  Peers  some  of  the  men  who 
are  now  mentioned  for  a  peerage  were  loudest  in 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Upper  House.  It  wealth 
is  a  sine  qua  non  it  is  certainly  only  one  qualification, 
and  those  who  dispense  these  honours  should  at  least 
inquire  how  the  candidate  has  acquired  his  gold.  No 
sooner  is  a  man  reputed  to  have  become  fabulously 
wealthy,  by  speculation  or  promoting  shady  and  over¬ 
capitalised  companies,  than  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  future 
recipient  for  those  national  honours  which  should  be 
reserved  for  the  nation’s  benefactors,  such  as  the  great 
soldiers,  scientists,  and  statesmen  “  Commoner  ”  men¬ 
tions.  I  enclose  my  card  and  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Another  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

72  Comeragh  Road,  W.,  9  January,  1906. 

Sir,— While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  your  strictures 
and  those  of  your  correspondent  in  this  week’s  issue 
on  the  above  subject,  I  would  take  strong  exception  to 
bringing  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth’s  name  within  the 
range  of  those  remarks.  Sir  Alfred  is  no  adventurer  of 
alien  birth  or  dubious  antecedents,  but  a  dean-built, 
clean-living,  well-educated,  and  enterprising  young 
Englishman  of  gentle  blood  and  breeding,  whose  rapid 
rise  to  affluence,  if  extraordinary,  has  been  above¬ 
board  and  patent  to  everybody  through  all  its  stages. 


Even  the  lever  “Answers”,  by  means  of  which  he  and 
his  “  Daily  Mail”  made  all  the  English-speaking  news¬ 
paper  public  “  sit  up  ”,  is  respectable  enough. for  a  peer 
to  acknowledge  as  his  own  property.  And  this  reminds 
me  of  “  a  little  stohee  ”  (as  Dr.  Parr  used  to  say)  that 
is  relevant  to  this  protest.  A  great  schoolmaster  the 
greatest,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  this  generation 
has  seen,  and  one  who,  on  his  retirement,  if  not  before, 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  included  in  any  list  of  new 
honours  bestowed  by  His  Majesty  on  ministerial  advice 
— was  sitting  up  one  night  later  than  the  utmost 
margin  allowed  him  by  his  doctor,  discussing  with  two 
trusted  lieutenants  a  very  serious  matter  of  school 
discipline.  After  settling  the  main  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  retire  and  leave  the 
details  to  his  “  subs”.  His  candle  was  lit  and  handed 
him,  but  he  still  lingered  on  as  if  looking  for  some¬ 
thing.  “  Find  me  ‘  Answers’  ”,  he  said,  and  then,  the 
little  paper  tucked  under  his  arm  and  candle  in  hand, 

the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  - -  School  trudged  off  to 

bed.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Owen. 


“IL  SANTO.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Casa  Tofani,  23  Piazza  S.  Spirito, 

Florence,  Italy,  2  January,  1906. 

Sir, — I  was  interested  this  morning  in  your  review 
of  “  II  Santo”  and  herewith  transcribe  a  tew  notes  I 
made  just  after  reading  the  book. 

The  gold  of  this  book  is  alloyed  with  an  excess  of 
sorrow.  It  does  not  ring  true  to  the  gladness  of 
existence.  It  may  find  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
collector  of  spurious  literary  coins  :  it  will  not  wear 
itself  out,  like  a  good  piece  of  money,  in  the  service  of 
its  country.  The  book  is  heartrending.  There  are 
tears  on  almost  every  second  page,  besides  the  wettest 
weather  in  every  chapter.  The  sight  of  it  in  a  shop 
window  has  the'effect  of  the  unbared  arm  of  Lazarus. 

When  I  search  through  the  book  for  beauty,  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  what  I  have  read  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  elsewhere  of  that  of  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Can  one  help  comparing  “the  fair-haired 
disciple”  with  S.  John,  or  Maria  and  Noemi  with 
Martha  and  Mary,  or  Jeanne  with  Mary  Magdalene.'' 
Also  the  temptation,  the  disciples,  the  miracles,  and  the 
death  of  the  saint— have  we  not  read  of  them  ?  I  do 
not  think  an  author  is  justified  in  compiling  a  book 
in  this  way  unless  he  intends  thereby  to  display  the 
superiority  of  the  sources  that  have  supplied  him. 
The  sermons  that  fill  so  many  pages  are  fine  because 
they  are  full  of  the  ideas  of  Christ— ideas  more  beauti¬ 
fully  and  appropriately  “  set  ”  in  the  New  Testament. 

With  regard  to  minor  incidents,  the  flippant  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  incubation  of  Carlino’s  novel  is  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  the  account  of  the  idyllic  pre-marital 
mind-rencontre  of  the  two  Selvas,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences,  is  ludicrous.  The  author  has  made  use  of  the 
same  sort  of  incognito  and  incognita  correspondence  in 
“  Malombra 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rebecca  Hamilton  Syme. 


“  ELECTRICIZATION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Palazzina  Castelli,  Via  San  Francesco  Poverino,  6, 
Florence,  10  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Please  allow  me  a  corner  of  your  space  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  our 
language  by  a  particularly  objectionable  word. 

A  man  is  said  to  “  electrify”  another  when  he  makes 
a  startling  and  unexpected  statement ;  and  this  means 
that  he  gives  him  a  shock,  or,  in  common  parlance, 
makes  him  jump.  And  hitherto  that  has  been  the  only 
connotation  of  the  term.  But  now  one  cannot  take  up 
a  paper  without  reading  something  about  the  “electri¬ 
fication  ”  of  omnibuses  and  railways.  This  grates  upon 
the  ear.  I  submit  that  in  this  connexion  “  electriciza- 
tion”  would  be  far  preferable. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  DOWNRIGHT  ELIZABETHAN. 

Michael  Drayton.”  By  Oliver  Elton.  London:  Constable. 
1905.  6s.  net. 

FOR  purposes  of  instructive  criticism  there  are  two 
kinds  of  poets.  There  is  the  highly  distinctive 
poet,  who  invites  from  the  critic  a  sort  of  personal 
devotion  and  requires  in  him  a  temperamental  kinship. 
There  is  also  the  broadly  representative  poet,  who 
appeals  to  no  idiosyncrasy  in  particular,  and  exacts  no 
idolatry,  but  none  the  less  captures  attention  by  virtue 
of  his  all-round  merit  and  the  versatile  skill  with  which 
he  exemplifies  the  literary  history  and  the  artistic 
impulses  of  his  period.  Of  this  latter  class  Drayton  is 
quite  an  admirable  instance.  To  the  general  reader,  as 
distinct  from  the  professional  man  of  letters,  he  signi¬ 
fies  little  or  nothing.  His  works  as  a  whole  are  prac¬ 
tically  inaccessible.  He  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  dignified 
shadows  that  move  in  the  background  of  that  uniquely 
brilliant  age.  He  is  just  an  Elizabethan  poet  and  no 
more  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  fortune  was  also  his  fate.  He 
drank  of  the  authentic  springs  and  breathed  the  large 
air  ;  to  read  him  is  to  wander  almost  at  will  in 
Elizabethan  meadows  ;  and  yet  for  some  reason  he  failed 
of  the  clear,  sustained  and  personal  note  which  might  have 
set  his  song  in  relief  against  so  marvellous  a  confusion 
of  sweet  voices.  This  however  is  no  denial  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  regard  Drayton  in 
the  way  some  people  regard  him — as  a  writer  of  talent 
and  scholarship  who  consistently  fell  short  of  what  is 
called  genius.  We  cannot  even  concede  that  all  the 
genius  he  possessed  was  a  mere  contagion  of  his 
environment.  Anthologists  have  made  little  of  Drayton, 
and  for  the  general  reader  (we  have  said  already)  he 
barely  exists.  But  the  genuine  collector  of  literature 
can  by  no  means  afford  to  miss  him.  He  has  moments. 
All  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill,  it  is  true.  For  a 
poet,  he  was  dangerously  adaptable  and  copious. 
Every  form  of  metre,  and  every  shape  of  composition 
from  heroic  to  mock  heroic,  from  passionate  to  descrip¬ 
tive,  from  lyrical  to  critical,  flowed  smoothly  (or 
roughly  as  the  case  might  be)  “  from  his  abundant 
quill”.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  certain 
kind  of  poem  he  goes  through  with  it  and  often  we  can 
hear  him  gnawing  his  pen.  His  dogged  resolution  in 
getting  on  terms  with  his  theme  or  his  grammar  is 
sometimes  quite  a  delightful  thing  in  itself.  He  gives 
us  the  pleasure  of  which  Pater  has  made  mention,  the 
pleasure  we  get  from  perceiving,  as  the  writer  struggles 
with  obstinate  material,  “the  signs  of  discovery,  of 
effort  and  contention  towards  a  due  end  ”.  Tenacious 
Drayton,  we  might  call  him  ;  for  his  very  style  has  a 
kind  of  manly,  English,  undaunted  tread.  His  descrip¬ 
tive  lines  are  unimpaired  by  any  effeminate  fear  of 
lapsing  into  prose,  and  his  efforts  to  disengage  the  soul 
of  poetry  from  his  subject  are  neatly  symbolised  in  such 
lines  as 

“  Whilst  the  wise  Queen,  who  all  advantage  knew, 
Was  closely  casting  how  to  set  him  free  ; 

And  did  the  plot  so  seriously  pursue 
Till  she  had  found  the  means  how  it  should  be, 
Against  opinion  and  imperious  might, 

To  work  her  own  ends  through  the  jaws  of  spite  ”. 

The  last  line  is  sheer  Drayton,  both  in  style  and  spirit. 
The  same  straightforward  vigour  that  makes  him 
capable  of 

“  Whenas  the  eld’st,  a  man  extremely  hated  ” 
produces  also 

“  When  those  rough  waves,  which  late  with  fury  rushed, 
Slide  smoothly  on  and  suddenly  are  hushed  ”. 

Not  that  he  is  incapable  of  conceits.  Even  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  “  Barons’  Wars  ”  has  leisure  for  such  a 
fancy  as 

“  So  that  the  painted  flowers  within  the  room, 

Were  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  grown  ”. 

Drayton  however,  though  unquestionably  Elizabethan, 
is  never  at  his  best  when  he  hampers  himself  with  the 


conventional  imagery  of  the  time.  His  darts  and 
doves,  even  his  thunder  and  lightning,  sit  upon  him 
always  with  a  kind  of  sober  propriety  ;  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  perhaps,  but  a  little  incongruously,  like  Court 
dress  on  a  plain  soldiej  who  delights  not  in  his  own 
legs.  His  similes  and  metaphors,  for  the  most  part, 
are  quite  unlike  the  native  expression  of  an  exuberant 
fancy.  They  read,  rather,  like  a  decorous  and  unim¬ 
passioned  concession  to  local  etiquette.  Drayton’s 
verse  has  nothing  very  youthful  and  little  of  the 
romantic.  Even  in  his  fairy  piece,  the  “  Nymphidia”, 
he  writes  with  a  mind  as  free  of  elusive  suggestion  or 
magical  atmosphere  as  the  mind  of  any  eighteenth- 
century  writer.  “The  smallest  things  described” 
(as  Professor  Elton  acutely  remarks)  “  are  in  clear  day¬ 
light  ”.  In  no  age  could  anything  have  been  written 
more  remote  from  Shakespeare’s  fairy-world  where 

“  The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye  ; 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity  ”. 

Though  Drayton  was  a  connoisseur  of  metres — witness 
the  fine  piece  of  metrical  criticism,  quoted  by  Professor 
Elton,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  heroic  stanza — he  was 
wholly  untouched  by  Italian  luxury  and  the  spirit  of 
decoration  which  meant  so  much  in  Elizabethan  art. 
His  sonnets  are  absolutely  free  from  any  tinge  of  that 
exotic  colour  which  lends  so  flowerlike  a  delicacy  to 
much  of  Shakespeare’s  work  in  the  sonnet,  and  which 
appears  even  in  the  more  passionate  sonnets  of  Sidney, 
whom  Drayton  considered  (oddly  enough)  a  great 
champion  of  the  English  as  against  the  euphuistic 
element  in  style.  That  Drayton  himself  was  such  a 
champion  is  so  obvious  that  we  consider  his  one  salient 
merit,  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  English  verse, 
to  lie  just  there.  His  disdain  of  affectation  sets  him 
apart  ;  it  is  the  one  respect  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
masterful  rank  amonghis  contemporaries,  and  it  appears 
consistently  throughout  his  various  and  voluminous 
work. 

To  have  said  all  this  of  Drayton — to  have  admitted 
his  lack  of  supple  felicity,  his  lack  of  atmosphere  and 
romance,  his  uniform  gravity  and  neutral  colouring — 
may  not  seem  very  congruous  with  our  assertion  that 
he  was  a  representative  Elizabethan.  All  these  quali¬ 
ties  however  (or  defects  if  we  prefer  so  to  call  them) 
are  the  precise  resultant  of  Elizabethan  forces  in  their 
action  on  such  a  temperament  as  Drayton’s.  Drayton 
was  above  everything  an  Englishman.  And  it  is  this 
national  spirit,  when  all  is  said,  that  constitutes  the 
fundamental  life  of  all  Elizabethan  work.  The  perse¬ 
verance  which  carried  Drayton  through  reams  of 
production  in  forms  that  were  but  slightly  congenial  to 
his  nature,  the  vigour  with  which  he  discarded  all 
frippery,  the  solid  love  of  literature  which  kindled  in 
him  a  slow  but  undying  heat,  the  unwavering  affection 
that  marks  his  utterance  whenever  he  speaks  of 
England,  the  passion  even  of  English  topography  he 
shows  in  the  “  Polyolbion ’’—above  all  his  sense  of 
action  as  the  important  part  of  life,. — these  things  are 
absolute  Elizabethan  and  could  have  been  produced  in 
the  same  man  in  no  other  age.  The  careful  reader  of 
Drayton  will  note  that  his  graces — on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  is  graceful — are  the  fruit  of  some  quite 
direct  and  simple  impulse,  usually  the  love  of  common 
rural  sights  or  sounds. 

“  Dorilus  in  sorrows  deep, 

Autumn  waxing  old  and  chill, 

As  he  sat  his  flocks  to  keep 
Underneath  an  easy  hill.  ...” 

Neither  in  his  Spenserian  nor  in  his  Caroline  vein  is 
Drayton  at  his  best,  for  all  his  power  of  adaptation. 
He  is  best  when  he  is  just  himself ;  plain  Drayton, 
plodding  along  in  English  fashion  until  quite  suddenly, 
and  for  a  moment,  he  stumbles  on  the  reward  which 
awaits longperseverance, even  in  poetry.  AsMaupassant 
in  his  brilliant  way  put  it,  “  le  travail  continuel  et  la 
connaissance  profonde  du  metier  peuvent,  un  jour  de 
lucidite,  de  puissance  et  d’entrainement,  par  la  rencontre 
heureuse  d’un  sujet  concordant  bien  avec  toutes  les 
tendances  de  notre  esprit,  amener  cette  eclosion  de 
,  l’oeuvre  courte,  unique,  et  aussi  parfaite  que  nous  la 
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pouvons  produire  This  is  wonderfully  apt  to  Drayton. 
It  contains  the  secret  of  the  “  Ballad  of  Agincourt”,  of 
the  marvellous  six  lines  on  Marlowe  who 

“  Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things, 

That  the  first  poets  had”, 

and  of  the  amazing  sonnet 

“  Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part”, 

which  Shakespeare  himself,  probably,  never  surpassed. 
To  have  produced  three  things  so  perfect  each  in  its 
way  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  one  man’s  name 
alive. 

As  regards  the  study  of  Drayton  this  volume  should 
be  more  or  less  final.  Professor  Elton’s  style  is  a  trifle 
too  figured  for  our  own  taste,  but  he  writes  well  and 
has  produced  a  book  whose  real  critical  value  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  extensive  than  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  subject.  There  is  evidence  throughout  of  long 
research  and  indubitable  scholarship.  As  a  study  not 
only  of  Drayton’s  verse,  but  of  many  features  not  often 
adequately  dealt  with  in  works  on  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture,  we  heartily  commend  the  book.  Labour  so  dis¬ 
interested,  and  so  distinct  from  the  ephemeral  sort  of 
“  critical  ”  writing  now  common  in  this  country, 
deserves  recognition. 


THE  WHITEWASHER  WHITEWASHED. 

“  Life  of  Eroude.”  By  Herbert  Paul.  London  :  Pitman. 
1905.  16s.  net. 

CREIGHTON  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  resented 
the  recrudescence  of  prophetism  in  the  persons  of 
picturesque  writers  like  Carlyle,  Froude  and  Ruskin. 
How  very  human  sages  are  away  from  their  pedestal, 
and  how  small  humanity  can  be  in  the  most  “  demonic  ”, 
Froude  showed  in  his  Memoir  of  Carlyle,  who  yet 
would  be  the  only  contemporary  name  remembered  five 
centuries  hence,  as  one,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  who 
“  will  leave  reshaped  in  a  permanent  form  the  religious 
belief  of  mankind”.  Carlyle,  by  the  bye,  began  by 
destroying  his  wife’s.  We  are  disposed  on  the  whole 
to  accept  Mr.  Paul’s  apologia  for  Froude  as  biographer 
and  autobiographer.  We  refuse  to  think  that  the 
whitewasher  of  the  gross  Tudor  deliberately  set  him¬ 
self  to  blacken  either  father  or  friend.  But  Froude 
was  singularly  lacking  in  delicacy  of  moral  taste.  It 
may  have  been  Carlyle’s  pretty  way  to  call  Keble  a 
little  ape  or  Maurice  an  imbecile,  and  ascribe  to  Newman 
the  intellect  of  a  rabbit.  But  Froude,  with  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  record,  should  not  have  printed  amiabilities  of 
this  sort.  Mr.  Paul  will  hardly  plead  that  he  had  no 
skill  in  editing  facts,  and  could  only  a  plain  tale 
unfold. 

Mr.  Paul  himself  points  out  instances  of  Froude’s 
coarseness  of  judgment,  such  as  the  comparison  of 
Julius  Caesar  with  Jesus  Christ.  Again  he  says,  “Cruelty 
as  such  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  horror.  The 
account  of  Mary  Stuart’s  old  and  wizened  face  as  it 
appeared  when  her  false  hair  and  front  had  been 
removed  after  her  execution  may  be  set  down  as  an 
error  of  taste.  But  what  is  to  be  said,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  for  an  historian  who,  in  the  nineteenth 
century, 'calmly  and  in  cold  blood  defended  the  use  of 
the  rack?”  Mr.  Paul,  who  quotes  also  Froude’s 
“sinister  apology  ”  for  “  the  horrible  Boiling  Act  which 
disgraced  the  reign  and  the  Parliament  of  Henry  \  III.  , 
suggests  that  his  early  training  had  hardened  him. 
His  elder  brother  Hurrell,  for  instance,  conceiving  that 
the  child  wanted  spirit,  once  took  him  by  the  heels 
and  stirred  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  with  his 
head. 

From  that  time  James  Anthony  had  inverted  convic¬ 
tions  about  everything  which  his  family  believed,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  of  “Newmania”,  in  which  he 
wrote  semi-sceptical  lives  of  saints,  renounced  his  cloth 
— he  was,  however,  only  a  deacon — and  devoted  his 
genius,  which  his  family  had  doubted,  to  the  idt^e  fixe 
of  anti-clericalism  and  laudation  of  a  golden  Tudor 
age.  The  Reformation  was  the  revolt  of  the  lay  against 
the  clerical  spirit.  Bluff  Harry  was  the  greatest  1 


malleus  clericorum  that  the  world  has  ever  seen..  We 
are  not  clear  why  Froude  had  such  a  detestation  of 
modern  bishops,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  generally 
sided  with  the  State  against  the  Church.  The  episcopal 
apron  to  him  was  the  emblem  of  our  first  parents’ 
shame.  “  I  believe  ”,  he  said,  “  bishops  have  produced 
more  mischief  in  this  world  than  any  class  of  officials 
that  have  ever  been  invented.”  The  sentiment  might 
almost  have  come  from  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  high 
church  tendencies.  We  seem  to  have  read  something 
of  the  kind  in  the  earlier  numbers — while  it  was  sowing 
its  wild  oats— of  the  “  Church  Times  ”. 

There  has  been  a  certain  resurrection  lately  of  literary 
Protestantism,  and  the  burly  figure  of  the  eighth  Henry 
has  been  touched  with  the  glamour  of  a  revived 
curiosity.  Froude,  however,  approached  the  apotheosis 
of  this  truly  Christian  monarch  without  any  absurd 
refinements  of  psychological  analysis.  Henry  smashed 
the  Church  ;  and’therefore  everything  which  he  did  was 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  It  is  execrable  in  Mary  to 
have  roasted  impugners  of  the  old  faith  in  Smithfield. 
It  is  noble  in  her  father  to  have  boiled  defenders  of 
the  old  faith  on  the  same  spot.  Henry  had  six  wives. 
Froude  seems  surprised  at  his  moderation.  He  might, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  have  had  all  six  together,  with  no  necessity 
for  twisting  necks  or  other  antiquated  Barbe-bleue 
methods.  Into  theological  questions  Froude  was  en¬ 
tirely  unfitted  to  enter.  Of  the  spiritual  agonies  about 
the  nature  of  the  Church  pourtrayed  in  such  a  book  as 
Newman’s  “Apologia”  he  said,  “One  might  as  well 
be  interested  in  the  amours  of  the  heathen  gods  ’. 
John  Bull  was  not  going  to  stand  any  supernatural 
nonsense,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Froude 
was  “a  Protestant,  Puritan,  sea-loving,  priest-hating 
Englishman  ”. 

If  a  fanatic  plotted  to  carry  out  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  the  Church’s  oppressor,  “stern  English 
common  sense  ”  very  properly  thumb-screwed  him  and 
disembowelled  him  “with  due  precautions  for  the 
protraction  of  the  pain.”  An  objector  might  recall  that 
John  Knox,  whom  Froude  glorifies,  openly  from  the 
pulpit  advised  the  private  assassination  of  Catholic 
princes — his  own  by  preference— and  the  public  mass¬ 
acre  of  all  “idolaters”.  When  Oliver  carried  out 
this  policy  in  Ireland — not,  as  Mr.  Paul  glozes  the 
matter,  putting  garrisons  to  the  sword,  but  burning 
women,  children,  and  ministers  of  the  hated  religion 
“  all  that  he  did  was  right  in  Froude’s  eyes.  ‘  I,  as  an 
Englishman  ’,  said  he,  ‘  honour  Cromwell  and  glory 
in  him ’”.  “Froude  preached”,  says  Mr.  Paul,  “the 
gospel  of  force  ”.  Anyone  who  counselled  legality 
or  scruple  in  the  repression  of  Catholicism  was  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  his  view,  by  “an  evil  spirit  ”. 

A  good  part  of  Mr.  Paul’s  biography  is  devoted  to 
Froude’s  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  particularly  to  Freeman  s .  treatment  in 
these  columns  of  his  pretensions  as  an  historian.  We 
shall  not  rake  up  the  ashes  of  this  controversy. 
Mr.  Paul  admits  that  Froude’s  work  is  disfigured  by 
paradox  and  frequent  inaccuracy  in  detail,  and  coloured 
throughout  by  his  prejudices,  that  he  was  “an  advo¬ 
cate  rather  than  a  judge  ”,  and  never  pretended  to 
impartiality.  In  dealing  with  Irish  history  he  is 
admitted  to  have  been  altogether  wrongheaded,  anc 
to  have  “  abused  ”  and  “  traduced”  the  people  he  dis¬ 
liked.  Well,  we  have  no  great  belief  in  the  new 
“impartial”  school  of  history  ever  getting  at  the 
heart  of  things.  An  historian  must  have  sympathy, 
and,  if  he  has  it  not,  antipathy  is  a  fairly  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  But  the  views  of  Mr.  Kensit  pere  or  fils  cannoi 
be  seriously  accepted  as  the  basis  of  constitutiona. 
history.  Mr.  Paul  points  out  that  Froude  skipped  the 
law  of  the  constitution. 

Fervently  as  Froude  detested  Popery,  which,  he 
identified  with  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes,  he  was 
much  more  alarmed  by  Tractarianism  as  endangering 
the  Erastian  conception  of  the  Church,  and  as  teaching 
the  existence  of  a  world-wide  spiritual  kingdom  no! 
recognised  by7  Act  of  Parliament.  If  it  did  not  encourage 
Spanish  armadas,  it  upheld  the  worse  invasion  of  thi; 
island  by7  the  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic  bellowship 
Froude,  after  the  raw  infidelities  of  the  “  Nemesis  0 
Faith  ”,  had  settled  down  into  the  position  of  a  steady 
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Church  of  England  man,  not  believing  her  doctrines  or 
submitting  to  her  discipline,  but  claiming  a  true-born 
Briton’s  rights  in  her  as  “  the  national  organ  of  religion, 
a  Protestant,  evangelical  establishment  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  law  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  He 
took  satisfaction  in  the  Church  services  “  whenever 
they  were  performed  with  the  reverent  simplicity 
familiar  to  his  boyhood”.  Pugin,  if  we  remember 
right,  made  some  remarkable  sketches  of  the  “  reverent 
simplicity  ”  of  the  George  IV.  period.  For  the  rest, 
Froude  was  a  Calvinist,  a  latitudinarian,  an  absolutist 
opposed  to  the  “  cant  of  progress  ”,  a  stickler  for  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  a  conservative,  a  liberal,  a 
believer  in  unlimited  private  judgment  and  in  the  stern 
repression  of  “  unpatriotic  ”  opinions.  He  glorified 
jingoism  by  jesuitry.  But  then  he  was  before  all  things 
an&  Englishman.  And  God’s  Englishmen  are  enfran¬ 
chised  by  an  irreformable  decree  of  Providence  from 
the  thraldom  of  logic  or  of  merely  scientific  thought. 

Mr.  Paul  observes  that  Hurrell  Froude  and  other 
young  Oxford  visionaries  found  out  that  Dr.  Arnold 
was  not  a  Christian.  He  forgets  that  it  was  Dr.  Arnold 
who  discovered  this  of  “  the  Oxford  Malignants  , 
Keble,  Pusey,  Newman  and  Williams,  and  that  the 
private  chatter  of  undergraduates  carries  rather  less 
responsibility  than  invective  in  a  quarterly  review  by  a 
doctor  of  divinity — and  he  an  apostle  ot  charity  and 
toleration  ! 


THE  FAITHLESS  CHINESE. 

“China  and  Religion.”  By  E.  H.  Parker  London: 
Murray.  12s.  net. 

THE  people  of  China  are  popularly  supposed  to 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  three  religions— Con¬ 
fucianism,  Taoism,  or  Buddhism — and  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  China,  if  they  were  asked  how  the  adherents 
of  these  three  creeds  should  be  classified,  would  pro¬ 
bably  reply  that  Confucianism  was  the  cult  of  the 
lettered  classes  and  answered,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  while  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  corresponded  to  different  sects  of  Noncon¬ 
formity,  their  followers,  who  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes,  being  fairly  equally  divided  between  the  two. 
Plausible  as  this  generalisation  sounds,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  formulate  a  more  incorrect  definition.  If  a 
Chinese,  educated  or  illiterate,  were  questioned  as  to  his 
faith  he  would  almost  invariably  reply  that  he  had  no 
religion  at  all,  and  this  admission  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  true.  It  has  been  stated  by  an  eminent  authority 
that  there  never  was  on  this  earth  a  body  of  educated 
and  cultivated  men  so  thoroughly  agnostic  and  atheistic 
as  the  mass  of  Confucian  scholars,  or  a  more  super¬ 
stitious  people  than  the  lower  classes  of  China.  The 
late  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  whose  long  familiarity  with 
China  and  the  Chinese  entitled  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  on  Chinese 
religions  in  the  following  words  :  “  If  religion  is  meant 
to  be  more  than  pure  ethics  I  deny  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  religion.  They  have,  indeed,  a  cult,  or  rather 
a  mixture  of  cults  ;  innumerable  varieties  of  pure 
idolatry  at  which  they  are  ready  enough  to  laugh  but 
which  they  dare  not  disregard”.  In  truth,  Confucianism 
is  not  a  religion  at  all,  and  Confucius  himself  never 
pretended  that  it  was.  It  recognises  no  relation  to  a 
living  Deity,  it  has  no  conception  of  the  human  soul, 
and  while  the  existence  of  deities  of  various  kinds 
is  not  denied,  the  advice  of  Confucius  was  to  keep 
them  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  state  of  life  after 
death  was  a  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
speculate,  and  beyond  insisting  upon  a  rigid  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  worship  of  ancestry,  whose  con¬ 
dition  in  the  world  of  spirits  he  left  to  the  imagination, 
he  confined  his  attention  entirely  to  laying  down  certain 
rules  of  decorum  which  the  “superior  man”  was 
expected  to  follow.  He  spoke  of  “  righteousness  ”,  it 
is  true,  but  the  righteousness  of  Confucius  did  not  go 
beyond  the  domain  of  humdrum  respectability,  and  the 
“fruit  of  the  spirit”  in  the  scriptural  sense  would 
appear  from  his  recorded  sayings  to  have  been  quite 
outside  the  limits  of  his  comprehension.  So  with  the 


doctrines  of  Lao-tsz,  or  Taoism,  and  with  Buddhism  as 
it  is  known  in  China.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Parker  main¬ 
tains,  that  pure  and  unadulterated  Taoism  has  exercised 
a  durable  influence  upon  the  cultured  Chinese  mind,  and 
doubtless  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  individual 
thinkers  who  endeavour  to  explore  the  truths  which 
underlie  all  systems  of  religion,  Chinese  or  other,  but 
the  Chinese  masses  do  not  concern  themselves  about 
deep  thinking  at  all,  and  are  content  to  accept  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial  and  belong,  as  Mr.  Parker 
says,  to  the  department  of  folk-lore  rather  than  to  that 
of  morals.  The  teachings  of  Lao-tsz  and  of  Buddhist 
writers  may  be  read  and  in  some  degree  appreciated  by 
scholars,  but  to  the  ordinary  individual  in  China  they 
are  as  sealed  a  book  as  the  “  higher  criticism  ”  to  the 
ordinary  working  man  in  England. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  profound  Chinese  scholar,  and  is 
possibly  the  highest  living  authority  upon  the  subject 
with  which  he  deals  in  the  volume  under  notice.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  religions,  or 
superstitious  beliefs  as  they  may  be  more  appropriately 
called,  in  China,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  says  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Chinese,  as  a  people, 
possess  religious  belief  of  any  kind.  Many  of  their  gods 
are  not  deities  to  be  worshipped,  thanked  or  praised, 
but  powers  for  evil  that  must  be  propitiated,  or  at 
least  supplicated  for  favours  to  come.  They  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  praise,  adoration,  or  prayer,  and 
there  is  no  word  in  the  language  which  adequately 
represents  charity  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term. 
Unless  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  book  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  people  groping  after  truth,  and  that  the 
ecclesiastics,  if  we  may  dignify  them  with  that  title,  of 
the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  creeds  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  educate  and  to  elevate  the 
people  around  them.  The  present-day  Taoist  or 
Buddhist  priest  is  one  of  the  lowest  types  of  Chinese 
humanity — degraded,  sensual,  and  ignorant  ;  he  trades 
upon  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  the  people  round 
him,  and  he  knows  practically  nothing  of  his  so-called 
religion  beyond  the  meaningless  ritual  which  he  has 
learnt  by  rote  and  chants  mechanically,  when  paid  to  do 
so,  at  funeral  obsequies  ;  he  is  equally  ignorant  ot  the 
meaning  of  the  liturgies  which  he  drones  in  front  of 
images  of  the  pretended  influence  of  which  on  earth  or 
in  heaven  he  has  the  very  vaguest  conception.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  respectively  in 
various  periods  of  Chinese  history,  the  story  of  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  unearthed  from  the  dry  dustheaps  ot 
Chinese  records,  are  due  almost  entirely  to  political 
intrigue  ;  and  here  we  can  put  our  finger  on  one  cause 
of  the  hostility  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  all  new  creeds,  and  especially  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  modern  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Parker,  it  is  very  much  to  China’s 
credit  that  at  no  period  of  her  history  have  the  ruling1 
powers  refused  hospitality  and  consideration  to  any 
religion  recommended  to  them  as  such.  It  is.  when 
they  become  a  political  influence  that  the  objection 
commences.  The  Chinese  have  reason,  from  past  ex¬ 
perience,  to  distrust  the  spread  of  doctrines  which 
bring  them  into  constant  trouble  with  foreign  Powers, 
doctrines  which  they  regard  as  political  in  essence 
and  subversive  of  time-honoured  institutions,  but  it 
they  could  be  convinced  that  the  spread  of  Christianity 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  political  future  of  their 
country  and  that  its  adherents  are  not  likely  to  combine 
for  socialistic  or  quasi-revolutionary  purposes  much, 
if  not  all,  of  the  present  hostility  to  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  would  disappear.  But  can  they  be  persuaded 
that  this  will  be  so  ?  The  spread  of  Christianity  will 
most  assuredly  affect  the  political  future  of  China  for 
good,  no  one  can  doubt — but  it  cannot  fail,  even  at  its 
present  rate  of  progress,  to  alter  materially  the  whole 
1  tone  of  Chinese  thought  and  morals.  Many  persons 
who  know  China  intimately  and  who  are  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  that  country 
are  convinced  that  the  elimination  of  the  Toleration 
clauses  in  the  treaties  of  China  with  western  nations 
i  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help  forward  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  The  treaties  with  Japan  and  Korea  ar& 
1  silent  on  the  subject  of  proselytism,  and  in  the  former 
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country  at  any  rate  there  is  more  religious  freedom 
than  in  many  western  kingdoms.  If  it  were  not,  so  to 
speak,  thrust  upon  them,  the  Chinese  officials  and 
people  would  not  object  to  Christianity  in  itself.  They 
may  regard  its  teachings  with  patronising  contempt, 
but  they  claim  no  superiority  over  Christianity  for  the 
doctrines  of  Taoism  and  of  Buddhism  which  all  think¬ 
ing  and  educated  natives  utterly  despise.  What  they 
do  object  to  is  the  official  recognition  of  Christianity 
forced  upon  them  by  treaty,  the  pretensions  of  some 
of  its  teachers,  and  the  exemption  from  social  and 
quasi-religious  observances  connected  with  ancestral 
worship  to  which  most  of  its  adherents  lay  claim  while 
demanding  a  share  in  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  these 
observances,  claims  which  so  often  have  the  support, 
sometimes  aggressive,  of  their  foreign  pastors  or  priests. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  turn  with  special  interest  to 
the  chapters  in  Mr.  Parker’s  book  which  deal  with  the 
Roman  Church  and  with  Protestantism.  In  the  former 
he  will  find  an  interesting  record  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  China  which  is  useful  for  reference 
but  does  not  travel  beyond  bare  facts.  The  chapter  on 
Protestantism  is  disappointing.  What  is  so  much 
wanted  is  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  work 
of  foreign  missionaries  in  China  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  independent  but  not  hostile  critic.  Mr.  Parker 
might  have  said  much  on  this  subject,  but  he  contents 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  list  of  names  of 
Protestant  Missionaries  with  whom  he  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted. 


IN  STAR  DEPTHS. 

“  The  System  of  the  Stars.”  By  Agnes  M.  Clerke. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Black.  1905.  20s.  net. 

SIDEREAL  astronomy,  as  the  phrase  is  ordinarily 
understood,  is  the  youngest,  the  most  progressive, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  most  uncertain  branch  of 
astronomy.  While  earlier  astronomers  had  devoted 
themselves  almost  entirely  either  to  the  solar  system  or 
to  a  precise  study  of  the  apparent  places  of  the  stars  on 
the  sky,  William  Herschel  had  the  courage  to  formulate 
and  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  investigating  the 
“  construction  of  the  heavens  ”.  The  formation  of  great 
descriptive  catalogues  of  double  stars  and  of  nebulas, 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  latter  and  into 
their  relation  to  star  clusters  and  to  the  Milky  Way,  and 
bold  attempts  to  ascertain  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  stars  in  space,  formed  the  principal,  though  by  no 
means  the  sole  occupation,  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
of  scientific  careers,  a  career  which  coincided  roughly 
with  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  succeeding  century.  Some  forty  years 
after  Herschel’s  death  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  subject  by  the  first  application  of  the  methods  of 
spectrum  analysis  to  study  of  the  stars.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  dry  plate  in  photography  may  fairly  be 
counted  as  the  beginning  of  a  third  epoch  in  sidereal 
research.  Although  photography  can  hardly  be  said 
to  constitute  a  method  which  differs  in  kind  from  its 
predecessors,  as  spectroscopic  methods  differ  from 
telescopic,  yet  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  modern 
photographic  plate,  the  elimination  of  the  subjective 
■elements,  which  are  present  in  even  the  best  visual 
observations,  and  above  all  the  facility  with  which  the 
camera  can  be  employed  on  a  large  scale,  have  together 
led  to  a  notable  advance.  The  exquisite  photographs 
of  nebulae  which  adorn  every  modern  text-book  of 
astronomy  are  now  so  familiar  to  us  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  even  the  earliest  were  taken  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Miss  Clerke  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  her  book  on  the  stars,  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  a  much-needed  second  edition.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  editions  shows  vividly  the  vast 
additions  to  our  detailed  knowledge  that  have  been 
made  in  such  a  relatively  short  time.  Whether  we 
consider  the  distances  and  proper  motions  of  stars,  our 
catalogues  of  variable  and  temporary  stars  and  the 
•spectroscopic  analysis  of  their  light,  our  lists  of  stars 
with  abnormal  spectra,  the  orbits  of  binary  systems,  or 
our  pictures  of  nebulas  clusters  and  rich  stellar  regions 


such  as  the  Milky  Way,  we  find  that  the  knowledge 
that  we  possessed  fifteen  years  ago  has  been  revised, 
occasionally  profoundly  modified,  in  all  cases  largely 
increased. 

In  the  language  of  a  familiar  metaphor  we  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  a  large  number  of  new  trees,  of 
great  variety  and  beauty  ;  but  have  we  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  plan  or  boundaries  of  the  wood?  A 
candid  answer  to  this  question  cannot  but  be  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  care  more  for  generalisations 
than  for  details,  to  whom  for  example  our  conception 
of  the  “  construction  of  the  heavens  ”  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  hundreds  of  nebulae.  Herschel’s  great  imaginative 
generalisations  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  universe 
of  stars  have  not  stood  the  tests  supplied  by  fuller 
knowledge,  and  none  of  the  tentative  substitutes  that 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  appear  to  com¬ 
mand  general  assent.  If  we  take  a  more  modern 
illustration,  we  must  admit  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s 
ingenious  meteoritic  hypothesis,  which  when  put  for¬ 
ward  nearly  twenty  years  ago  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
solve  many  urgent  problems  of  nebular  and  stellar  con¬ 
stitution,  has  not  fulfilled  its  promise.  It  was  expounded 
sympathetically  though  cautiously  in  Miss  Clerke’s  first 
edition,  but  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  her  revised 
text.  On  the  other  hand  the  “eclipse  theory”  of 
certain  variable  stars,  according  to  which  some  of  the 
light  of  the  stars  is  cut  off  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
revolving  dark  companion,  has  stood  its  ground  and 
has  been  illustrated  by  fresh  cases.  Certain  general 
results  as  to  the  nature  of  stars  and  nebulae,  based  on 
spectroscopic  work,  still  seem  substantially  true,  though 
modern  astronomers  would  hardly7  assent  to  them  in 
the  simple  form  in  which  they  were  first  propounded. 
Beyond  this  we  know  of  hardly  any  general  conclusions 
that  can  be  regarded  as  securely  added  to  the  science. 
The  bulk  of  our  observations  still  waits  for  co-ordination 
and  interpretation.  In  this  branch  of  astronomy  Tycho 
Brahe  has  not  yet  been  succeeded  by  Kepler,  still  less 
by  Newton. 

Miss  Clerke’s  way  of  writing  a  book  and  her  style 
are  so  characteristic  and  so  well  known  that  there  is 
little  need  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  this  new  edition. 

It  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  first  edition  and  a  fit 
companion  to  her  “  History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century”  and  to  her  “  Problemsof  Astrophysics”. 
We  find,  as  we  expected  to  find,  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
and  remarkably  accurate  account  of  an  immense  number 
of  observations  and  a  sympathetic  though  judicious  and 
cautious  analysis  of  the  various  inferences  that  have 
been  drawn  from  them.  Moreover  the  new  edition  has  1 
not  been  constructed  out  of  the  old  by  the  simple 
process,  adopted  by  some  authors,  of  adding  appendices 
or  supplementary  chapters  dealing  with  modern  work, 
but  is  the  result  of  careful  revision  throughout  and 
of  the  complete  rewriting  of  some  parts.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  innumerable  small  alterations  and 
additions  would  be  a  formidable  task,  the  results  of 
which  would  only  be  suitable  for  the  pages  of  a  technical 
journal  ;  but  after  testing  Miss  Clerke’s  book  in  a 
number  of  cases  by  looking  at  her  accounts  of  recent  . 
discoveries  and  of  theories  that  have  undergone  modifi-  I 
cations,  we  have  always  been  satisfied  with  the  result,  j 
Finally  we  should  like  to  commend  the  author  for  her  j 
restraint  in  making  no  addition  to  the  size  of  the  book,  j 
thus  avoiding  the  practice  of  many  writers  of  text-books 
who  add  new  matter  in  successive  editions  without 
resolutely  cutting  out  what  has  become  antiquated  or 
relatively  unimportant,  and  spoil  their  books  by  sheer 
increase  of  bulk. 


NAPOLEON’S  ANTIQUATED  STRATEGY. 

“  The  Battle  of  Wavre  and  Grouchy’s  Retreat :  A  Study 
of  an  Obscure  Part  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign.” 
By  W.  Hyde-Kelly.  London :  Murray.  1905.  8s.  net. 

MR.  HYDE-KELLY’S  work  professes  to  be  a 
study  of  the  operations  of  Marshal  Grouchy 
from  18  June,  1815,  down  to  the  moment  of  his  reaching 
Paris.  Actually  it  begins  with  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  one-half  of  the  book  is  occupied 
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vith  a  sketch  of  the  strategical  events  up  to  the  battle 
)f  Lio-ny,  after  which,  as  everyone  knows,  Grouchy’s 
ictivky"  as  commander  of  the  French  right  wing 
legan.  The  remaining  eighty  or  ninety  pages  embrace 
jrouchy’s  movements  on  17  June,  the  battle  of  Wavre 
)n  the  18th,  and  the  subsequent  retreat ;  and  the 
•olume  concludes  with  a  few  pages  of  comments  and 
riticisms.  The  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains 
o  reach  sound  conclusions,  but  we  cannot  pretend 
hat  his  book  throws  any  new  light  upon  this  memor- 
ible  passage  of  arms,  and  his  manner  of  presentment  is 
somewhat  crude  and  unliterary.  At  this  time  of  day 
o  write  a  book  about  Waterloo  which  is  to  be  really 
.vorth  printing  is  only  possible  for  a  discoverer  of  fresh 
naterial  or  for  an  author  of  exceptional  power  and 
Originality.  At  present  Mr.  Hyde-Kelly  possesses  neither 
of  these  qualifications.  His  comments  seem  to  us  to 
show  a  lack  of  insight  into  the  factors  that  decide  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  an  inability  to  compress  and  marshal 
his  arguments.  There  is  a  want  of  precision  in  his 
language,  of  completeness  in  his  judgments,  possibly 
attributable  to  haste,  which  is  not  calculated  to  in  J 
spire  the  reader  with  confidence.  Above  all — and  this 
is  natural  in  a  young  writer  such  as  we  suppose 
Mr.  Hyde-Kelly  to  be — his  acquaintance  with  military 
nistory  appears  to  be  comparatively  small.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  he  had  read  Colin’s  “  L’Education  militaire 
de  Napoleon  ”,  he  would  have  known  that  Napoleon, 
although  he  had  read  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  was 
indebted  to  them  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Again  had  he  studied  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870 
he  would  not  have  said  that  cavalry  corps  and  cavalry 
'reserves  were  unknown  after  1815.  The  one  figured 
in  the  ordre  de  bataille  of  the  army  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles;  the  other  was  the  governing  feature  of  the 
cavalry  organisation  of  the  last  army  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Hyde-Kelly  tells  us  that  his  book  is 
intended  as  a  mere  sketch,  not  a  history  ;  but  he  must 
remember  that  a  sketch  to  be  accurate  must  be  based 
on  research  as  thorough  as  that  which  must  precede  the 
production  of  a  more  detailed  work,  and  that  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  an  outline  are  worthless  unless  the 
outline  itself  is  accurately  framed. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hyde-Kelly  is  to  blame. 
The  British  army  has  so  long  been  taught  that 
strategy  is  unalterable  and  that  tactics  alone  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  change,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  that  its 
younger  officers  should  have  forgotten  that  tactics  and 
strategy  are  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  only  for 
purposes  of  convenience  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
art  of  war  are  thus  separated  in  the  text-book,  and  that 
unless  the  tactical  conditions  under  which  a  campaign 
is  fought  are  properly  understood  the  strategical  opera¬ 
tions  are  quite  unintelligible.  It  is  everywhere  ad¬ 
mitted  that  tactics  have  changed,  that  whereas  in 
Napoleon’s  day  a  battle  could  be  won  in  two  or  three 
hours,  a  victory  may  now  require  days,  even  weeks  of 
hard  and  continuous  fighting  ;  yet  text-book  writers 
still  go  on  holding  up  Napoleon’s  strategic  methods  as 
those  which  every  soldier  should  endeavour  to  imitate, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Napoleon’s  “  tactique  ” — in 
his  time  the  word  “strategy”  was  little  used — was 
based  upon  the  tactical  conditions,  just  as  much  as  were 
Frederick’s,  or  Moltke’s,  or  Oyama’s,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  Napoleon’s  strategic  methods  on  a  theatre  of  war 
are  now  as  antiquated  as  Frederick’s  oblique  order 
would  be  if  employed  on  a  modern  field  of  battle. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  young  officers  are  made 
to  study  the  campaign  of  Sedan  without  reference 
to  the  “tactical  details”,  because,  forsooth,  “tactical 
details  ”  do  not  affect  strategy.  The  result  of  this 
imitative  method  of  teaching  is  that  the  young  soldier’s 
eye  is  diverted  from  the  real  factors  that  make  up 
war,  that  he  forgets  to  study  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  conditions  of  his  age,  and  that  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  conventional  system  of  formal  strategy  he 
dares  not  believe  that  by  the  time  he  has  become  a 
general  strategic  conditions  may  have  changed  as 
much  as  they  did  between  the  Seven  Years’  War  and 
the  French  Revolution.  The  “  eternal  principles  of 
strategy  ”,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  not  more 
numerous  or  more  easy  to  apply  than  the  eternal 
principles  of  tactics.  In  the  practice  of  both  branches  of 
war  there  are  two  or  three  such  points  to  be  kept  in 


mind  ;  the  manner  of  application  will  vary  infinitely 
with  the  conditions  of  the  age.  To  form  a  theory  ot 
strategy  without  reference  to  the  tactical  conditions  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  institute  comparisons  between 
the  Roman  and  British  democracies  without  reference 
to  the  differences  between  the  civilisations  of  200  b.c. 
and  1900  a.d.  If  Napoleon’s  and  Moltke’s  tactical 
systems  are  out  of  date  it  is  certainly  well  to  inquire 
whether  their  strategy  is  not  out  of  date  also.  I  he 
first  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  past  campaigns  is  not  that 
history  repeats  itself,  but  that  the  art  of  war  in  all  its 
branches  is  essentially  progressive.  The  second  lesson 
is  that  certain  factors  have  from  the  beginning  of  time 
played  a  part  in  every  war.  The  third  is  that  on 
the  observation  of  those  factors  at  the  present  day 
success  in  war  will  depend. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Patient  Man.”  By  Percy  White.  London: 
Methuen.  1905.  6s. 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Percy  White  should  have  chosen  for 
his  latest  novel  subject  matter  so  unpleasant  as  that 
which  forms  the  leading  “motif”  of  “The  Patient 
Man  ”.  We  are  sick  to  death  of  exposures  of  pseudo- 
“  smart”  society.  There  has  been  a  surfeit  of  them. 
The  moral  with  a  purpose  is  a  mistake.  The  horror  of 
sin  does  not  as  a  rule  prevent  the  writers  of  such  books  • 
from  giving  as  clear  a  description  of  it  as  discretion 
(or  indiscretion)  will  permit.  Mr.  Percy  White  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  outspoken.  His  book  is  not  one  “  for  the 
young  person  ”  but  we  may  acquit  him  of  the  unpar¬ 
donable  error  of  having  written  “with  a  purpose”. 
His  point  of  view  is  absolutely  un-moral  and  his  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathies  are  neither  for  what  is  called  virtue, 
nor  for  what  is  called  vice.  He  endeavours  to  view 
these  things,  as  the  artist  should,  as  one  entirely 
detached  and  without  prepossessions.  He  has  a  story 
to  tell,  which  he  must  tell  because  it  interests  him. 
And  that  is  the  first  step  towards  interesting  other 
people.  The  only  pity  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Percy  White,  with  his  ingenious  mind,  should  have  been 
engaged  with  those  predatory  social  animals  who  have 
already  been  exploited  by  the  most  raucous  novelists 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  Dacre  is  a  good-looking  widow 
of  somewhat  lax  morals  with  a  beautiful  daughter  of 
eighteen  who  is  apt  to  get  in  her  way.  She  is  therefore 
desirous  of  marrying  her  off  as  soon  as  possible,  more 
especially  as  since  her  husband’s  death  she  has  been 
in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  to  the  generosity  of  a  millionaire,  Mr.  Pete  Hunter, 
her  friend  and  “  trustee  ”,  that  she  is  enabled  to  “  keep 
up  appearances”  and  provide  a  smart  flat  and  Bond 
Street  frocks.  The  plans  of  Mrs.  Dacre  for  her  daughter 
Drusilla,  however,  go  wrong.  Instead  of  following  her 
mother’s  matrimonial  advice,  she  becomes  entangled 
with  a  vicious  and  entirely  ineligible  man  who  has  had 
a  by  no  means  platonic  friendship  with  Mrs.  Dacre 
herself.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  White’s  psychology, 
although  we  suppose  necessary  for  the  development  of 
his  story,  Drusilla  is  represented  in  the  first  instance  as 
a  girl  of  singular  purity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of 
character,  who  resents  bitterly  from  the  outset  the 
behaviour  of  her  mother.  This  fact  renders  somewhat 
unconvincing  her  seduction  by  a  man  whom  at  an  early 
stage  she  suspects  to  have  been  her  mother’s  lover. 
But  granting  this  unpleasant  hypothesis  we  shall  have, 
we  suppose,  to  allow  Mr.  White  his  subsequent  hap¬ 
penings.  Drusilla,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
learnt  the  worthlessness  of  the  man  to  whom  she  has 
surrendered,  insists  upon  her  marriage  with  him, 
although  she  has  come  to  experience  a  feeling  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  affection  for  another  and  very  different 
stamp  of  man.  The  marriage  so  badly  begun  ends 
fatally.  Drusilla  leaves  her  husband  during  the  honey¬ 
moon,  is  finally  divorced,  and  marries  the  right  man — 
“the  patient  man” — whose  conduct  all  through  has 
been  exemplary  and  correct  in  the  extreme.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  Drusilla  herself  and  the  “  patient  man  ”, 
Stephen  Gale  by  name,  are  the  chief  characters  in  the 
book,  and  indeed  form  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
story  turns.  And  yet  by  his  treatment  Mr.  Percy 
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White  somehow  fails  to  extract  from  them  their  full 
human  interest.  They  seem  almost  dull  and  colourless 
by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Dacre  and  Mr.  Pete  Hunter,  with 
their  blatant  vulgarity  and  vivid,  violent  personalities. 
And  yet  Stephen  Gale  is  a  notable  creation — a  character 
which  frequently'  attracts  if  it  does  not  quite  convince. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  great  scientific  repu¬ 
tation,  and  moreover,  a  man  of  extreme  tolerance — 
tolerance  arising  not  from  laxity  of  life  or  opinions, 
but  from  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
human  nature.  Granted  that  a  man  of  his  convictions, 
character,  and  attainments  could  love  violently  and 
overwhelmingly  a  girl  of  the  nature  of  Drusilla,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  him  triumphing  over  obstacles 
one  by  one  until  he  finally  wins  her  for  himself.  The 
dialogue  is  frequently  sparkling  and  epigrammatic,  and 
the  book  abounds  in  keen  satire  and  felicitous  phrases. 

“  The  Bride  of  a  Day.”  By  R.  B.  and  Dorothea  Townshend. 
London :  Allen.  1905.  6s. 

The  authors  of  this  story  have  provided  a  picturesque 
setting — New  Mexico  soon  after  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  The  hero  is  a  Cornish  prospector,  the 
heroine  an  Indian  girl  captured  as  a  child  in  a  Mexican 
raid,  and  the  plot  moves  upon  orthodox  lines.  The 
submission  of  the  Navajo  Indians  after  a  fierce  struggle 
16  rewarded  by  an  edict  from  Washington  that  the 
members  of  their  tribe  in  captivity  are  to  be  restored 
to  them,  and  this  philanthropic  ordinance  entails  the 
delivery  over  to  savagery  of  certain  unwilling  girls 
who  had  found  a  home  among  their  Mexican  captors. 
Jim  Penberthy,  the  typical  miner  of  romance,  marries  a 
beautiful  Navajo  to  save  her  from  her  own  people,  and 
this  step  leads  to  political  complications  and  a  splendid 
fight  with  knives  between  the  romantic  lover  and  an 
Indian  chief.  There  is  enough  gore  in  this  combat  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting,  but  the  story  does  not 
remain  at  the  same  pitch — or  hue.  There  is  a  wicked 
Mexican  who  behaves  very  stupidly,  and  the  authors 
are  so  determined  upon  a  good  ending  that  their  con¬ 
duct  in  handicapping  the  villain  thus  seems  hardly 
sportsmanlike  :  he  might  have  been  given  a  longer  run 
for  his  money.  The  novel  is  not  remarkable,  but  it  is 
quite  up  to  the  standard  which  we  have  come  to 
expect  in  such  work. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ART. 

“  Journal  des  Savants.”  Septembre,  Octobre,  Novembre,  Decem- 
bre.  Paris :  Hachette.  3  frs.  each  number. 

Under  the  heading  “Enquete  sur  ^administration  des  lies 
Normandes  en  1309”,  M.  Leopold  Delisle  comments  in  the 
number  for  September  on  “  The  Rolls  of  the  Assizes  held  in 
the  Channel  Islands  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  II.  Anno  Domini  1309”,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
extenso  at  the  Beresford  Library,  S.  Helier,  two  years  ago,  and 
makes  capital  remarks  on  the  cases  of  “Clamor  de  harou” 
or  “hareu”,  and  on  several  other  most  interesting  points 
recorded  in  these  Rolls  as  to  the  early  Norman  customs.  In 
“  Henri  IV.  et  Richelieu”  M.  G.  Fagniez  sketches  summarily 
that  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  France  which 
extends  from  the  “Edit  de  Nantes”  till  the  end  of  the  struggle 
with  the  House  of  Austria  ;  his  vindication  of  the  great 
Cardinal’s  true  character  as  a  sincerely  religious  man  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone  who  studies  history  else¬ 
where  than  in  romances  and  dramas.  M.  van  Berchem’s 
“  Mechatta  ”  endeavours,  with  M.  Josef  Strzygowski,  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  date  and  place  in  the  history  of  art 
of  a  very  original  and  puzzling  monument,  first  discovered 
by  Tristram  in  1865,  on  the  road  of  the  pilgrimage  in  Trans- 
jordana — the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  frontage  of  which  is 
now  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin.  M.  v.  Berchem 
assigns  it  to  some  time  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  and  sees  in  it  a  genuine  product  of  Mesopotamian 
art.  M.  C.  Diehl’s  “  L’CEuvre  de  Byzance  dans  l’ltalie 
mdridionale  ”  gives  us  a  glimpse  on  the  wise  and  elevated  policy 
by  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  house  of  Macedonia 
succeeded  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  in  reconquering 
and  holding  for  full  two  hundred  years  nearly  one  half  of  Italy, 
leaving  on  the  countries  thus  occupied  by  them  the  indelible 
stamp  of  Byzantine  Hellenism  and  high  standard  of  culture. 
M.  H.  Hauvette,  commenting  on  Messrs.  Manicardi  and 
Massera,  Ad.  Albertazzi,  and  Eug.  Rossi’s  attempts  towards 
explaining  Boccaccio’s  Ballads  in  the  “  Decamerone  ”,  rejects 
their  theories,  and  gives  us  a  very  clever  and  plausible  one  of 
his  own. 

The  October  number  opens  with  M.  Guiffrey’s  “Inventaire 
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des  Monuments  d’Art  en  France  et  en  Allemagne  ”,  in  which 
he  sums  up  several  important  works  lately  published  on  the 
subject  in  France  and  in  Germany.  In  “Innocent  III.  et 
les  Albigeois”,  by  E.  Berger,  the  real  part  played  by  the 
Pope  in  the  atrocious  crusade  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort  is 
thoroughly  vindicated  as  one  of  true  Christian  conciliation 
defeated  only  by  local  passion  and  animosity.  M.  S.  Levi’s 
“L’Inde  Ancienne”  criticises  and  rectifies  on  a  good  many 
points,  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  chronology, 
Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith’s  “The  Early  History  of  India  from 
600  n.c.  to  the  Muhammedan  Conquest”,  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1904.  “  L’Egypte  sous  les  Lagides  ”,  by 

M.  Theod.  Reinach  (first  article),  is  a  satisfactory  epitome  of 
M.  Bouche  Leclercq’s  capital  “  Histoire  des  Lagides”,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  which  have  appeared  at  Ernest  Leroux’s  in 
1903-1904.  The  number  closes  with  an  original  contribution 
by  M.  Achille  Luchaire  on  “Un  Document  Retrouve  ”,  the 
recovered  document  being  an  hitherto  missing  part  of  Pope 
Innocent  I  II.’s  registers,  the  list  of  the  cardinals,  patriarchs, 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  attended  the  fourth  council  of 
the  Lateran,  from  a  manuscript  now  at  the  Zurich  “  Bibliotheque 
Cantonale  ”. 

The  first  article  in  the  November  number  is  exceptionally 
good  ;  it  is  a  contribution  by  M.  Edmond  Pottier  on  “  L’Art 
Antique  en  Espagne  ”,  in  which  the  author  reviews  M.  Pierre 
Paris’  “  Essai  sur  l’Art  et  l’Industrie  de  l’Espagne  Primitive  ” 
(noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  n  February,  1905, 
p.  1 8 1 ),  and  develops  his  original  ideas  on  the  subject.  M. 
Theod.  Reinach  continues  his  study  on  “  L’Egypte  sous  les 
Lagides  ”,  and  M.  P.  Puiseux  gives  us  a  most  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  science  in  “  Les  derni&res  anndes 
de  la  Correspondance  de  Huygens  ”.  “  Le  cycle  epique  de 

Marko  Kraljevid”,  by  M.  Louis  Leger  (first  article),  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  way  in  which  popular  imagination  and 
legend  have  been  able  to  transform  into  an  epic  hero  a  rather 
insignificant  and  uninteresting  Serbian  ruler  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

“  Le  Retour  a  la  terre”,  an  excellent  study  of  social  science, 
by  the  late  M.  A.  Rambaud,  occupies  the  first  pages  of 
the  December  number — and  is  followed  by  M.  L.  Leger’s 
second  and  concluding  article  on  “  Le  cycle  epique  de  Marko 
Kraljevicf”.  In  “La  topographie  de  Carthage  romaine” 
M.  R.  Cagnat  shows  how  very  little  we  really  know  about  the 
main  sites  of  the  new  city  built  by  the  Romans  where  Punic 
Carthage  once  stood.  From  M.  P.  Monceaux’  “Zenon  de 
Verone  ”,  it  appears  that  the  important  sermons  known  under 
the  name  of  Zeno  were  preached  by  an  African  bishop  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  but  outside  Africa,  and 
probably  in  Italy  :  their  author  may  thus  be  the  traditional 
bishop  of  Verona  without  there  being  any  absolute  proof  for  it. 
M.  H.  Lorin’s  “  Le  Maroc  au  XVI«  siecle  ”  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Musulman  Africa. 

Each  of  the  four  numbers  contains,  in  addition  to  several 
short  notices,  the  usual  “  Chronique  de  l’Institut ”,  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  proceedings  of  the  leading  foreign  Academies. 
Two  very  useful  analytical  indexes  complete  the  yearly 
volume. 

( Continued  on  page  58.) 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  ora  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  0s.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A  Cash  Payment  of  £1,525  O  O;  or, 

An  Annuity  of  14-0  O  O;  or, 

A  Free  Paid-up  Policy  for  2,180  O  O. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  made  during  the  paat  TEN  Tears. 
Year  ended  Funds.  Increase. 

1894  £106,517  — 

1904  £650,965  £544,448 

TIIOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 
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Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906.— All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  on 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office: — 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster,  S.W. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 

Board  of  Direotors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  |  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  j  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  I 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  . 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 
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ottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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10RWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

EW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

he  performances  of  the  Norwich  Union  are  approaching 
narvellous.” — Bankers’  Magazine. 

iW  EIGHT-OPTION  POLICY 
and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

has  received  £58,662,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  a8’9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received,  t  his 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company's  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  02  years 
being  04*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261.  _  _ _ 

Total  income  tot  62  Years,  £261,056,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office 


82-3  p.C. 
10*5  p.c. 
5*9  p.C. 
1.3  p.c. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  0-<£^S„AN- 


Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  C.C.V.O. 


Invested  Funds  exceed  £11,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission^  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received. 

NOTE. — The  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is 
13  7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

Profits.— Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits,  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  ^ttherateof^osM>er  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured 
an^onjareviou^onuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. 


BRITISH  EQUI1 

Assurance  Company,  Lii 

rABLE 

nited. 

£500,000 

£1,815,507 

£3,126,375 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

CAPITAL . 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS 

PAID  IN  CLAIMS  . 

LIFE  . 

FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

BURGLARY 

i,  2,  &  3  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  are  determined  according  to  the  various  classes 
of  risks,  and  services  of  skilled  surveyors  are  always  available  to  inspect  risks, 
to  quote  premiums,  and  to  assist  the  public  in  arranging  their  insurances. 
Policy  Conditions.— The  Policy  Conditions  have  recently  been  simplified. 
Settlements. — All  claims  are  settled  in  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  manner. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £55,000,000, 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded 

1848. 

TEN  YEARS 9 

PROGRESS* 

Annual 

1894  - 

- 

£1,012,786 

Income 

\ 

1904 

- 

-  £1,348,659 

Assets 

1894  - 

m 

-  -  £5,536,659 

1904 

- 

-  £9,014,532 

Payments 

1894  - 

a 

-  -  £12,173,703 

under 

Policies 

1904 

- 

£20,474,666 

Head  Office 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Gresham  Life 

Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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“  Revue  Arch€ologique.”  Juillet-Aout,  Septembre-Octobre.  Paris : 

Leroux.  3f.  each  number. 

“  Xerxes  et  l’Hellespont  ”,  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  which 
■opens  the  July-August  number,  is  rather  disappointing.  The 
first  paragraph  leads  us  to  expect  a  study  on  Xerxes’  true 
character,  whilst  we  get  nothing  but  a  mere  suggestion  that  the 
flogging  of  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont  with  iron  chains, 
ordered  by  the  Great  King,  might  perhaps  have  had  something 
to  do  with  a  religious  rite  of  some  sort.  The  author  affords 
many  examples  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind  in  ancient 
history,  none  of  which  is  however  conclusive  as  to  his  more 
than  vague  theories.  M.  Marquet  de  Vasselot  gives  us  a 
very  interesting  notice  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
“Emaux  limousins  a  fond  vermicide”.  The  most  valuable 
contribution  in  this  number  is  by  that  excellent  and  always 
original  scholar,  M.  Franz  Studniczka,  “Zu  den  Sarkophagen 
von  Sidon”.  M.  Jean  Ebersolt’s  “Miniatures  byzantines  de 
Berlin  ”  is  an  accurate  description,  and  a  good  commentary  on 
a  celebrated  manuscript  (Hamilton  246),  now  at  the  Royal 
Library,  Berlin.  In  “  Les  soubassements  du  Portail  des 
Libraires  a  la  cathedrale  de  Rouen  ”  Miss  Louise  Pillion  gives 
us  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  French  archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  M.  Theodore 
Reinach’s  “  Une  monnaie  de  Dodone  au  type  de  Zeus  Naos” 
identifies  in  a  clever  and  conclusive  way  an  unique  bronze 
coin  from  the  Waddington  collection,  now  at  the  Cabinet 
de  F ranee,  wrongly  described  in  M.  Babelon’s  “  Inventaire 
sommaire  de  la  collection  Waddington”.  “Une  statue 
d’ephebe  h  Madrid  ”,  by  M.  Arthur  Mahler,  points  out  certain 
analogies  between  a  statue  formerly  published  in  the  “  Revue 
Archeologique  ”  (1901,  ii.  pi.  xix.-xx.  p.  316)  and  the  Hera 
Giustiniani,  and  suggests  that  both  may  be  after  originals 
by  Calamis.  The  third  part  of  M.  A.  Chabert’s  “  Histoire 
sommaire  des  Etudes  d’epigraphie  grecque  en  Europe”  is 
as  good  as  the  two  previous  ones,  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
■deal.  Students  of  oriental  art  will  be  very  much  interested  by 
M.  E.  Blochat’s  “  Les  ecoles  de  peinture  en  Perse.” 

The  number  for  September-October,  which  only  came  out 
last  week,  opens  with  a  most  highly  interesting  article  by 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  on  “  L’Heracleion  de  Rabbat-Ammon 
Philadelphie  et  la  deesse  Asteria.”  Mr.  A.  L.  Frothinghain  jr.’s 
“  De  la  veritable  signification  des  monuments  romains  qu’on 
appelle  Arcs  de  Triomphe  ”  throws  new  light  on  a  much  dis¬ 
puted  question.  M.  J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot  continues  his 
study  on  “Les  emaux  limousins  h  fond  vermicule  (XI U  et 
XIIIe  siecles),”  and  MM.  Ch.  Cotte  and  M.  Gavard  give  us 
technical  details  on  “  La  verrerie  de  Regalon  ”,  i.e.  on  a  very 
-early  glass  oven  discovered  in  a  pre-historic  “  abri  ”  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Vaucluse  (France).  Dr.  Hermann  Sieglerschmidt’s 
“  La  bataille  de  Paris  en  l’an  57  avant  notre  £re  ”  is  a  good 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Caesar’s  French  campaigns. 
“Une  ecluse  h  sas  au  XVe  si&cle”,  by  M.  Etienne  Clouzot, 
shows  that  sluices  with  locks  were  known  in  France  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  or  even  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  M.  Paul 
Graindor  studies  the  “  Vases  archaiques  k  reliefs  de  Tinos  ”, 
and  M.  Chabert  continues  his  “  Histoire  sommaire  des  Etudes 
d’epigraphie  grecque  en  Europe  ”,  this  article,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  being  nearly  exclusively  devoted  to  Boeckh’s 
“  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  ”.  Among  the  “  Nouvelles 
archeologiques  et  correspondance  ”  there  is  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Father  Van  den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  head  keeper  of  the 
manuscripts  at  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Belgique,  in  which 
the  learned  Jesuit  definitely  does  away  with  MM.  H.  Bouchot 
and  F.  Courboin’s  fantastic  hypothesis  as  to  the  French  parent¬ 
age  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 

“L’Art  et  les  Artistes.”  Octobre,  Novembre,  Decembre.  1  fr.  50. 
each  number. 

This  last  born  of  the  French  art  magazines  has  soon  taken 
the  very  first  rank  among  publications  of  the  same  kind, 
and  quite  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  it  has 
assumed  from  the  beginning.  The  monographs  of  old  and 
modern  masters  it  gives  us  are  generally  excellent  ;  in  the 
October  number  we  have  “Van  der  Meer”,  by  M.  Arsine 
Alexandre,  and  “John  Lavery  ”,  by  M.  Camille  Mauclair ;  in 
November  “Frederic  Watts”,  by  M.  J.  E.  Blanche,  and  in 
December  “Les  Le  Nain”,  by  M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  and 
“  Dalou  inconnu  ”,  by  M.  Maurice  Dreyfous  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  interesting,  and  the  superb  and  well-chosen  illustra¬ 
tions  give  the  reader  full  opportunity  of  thoroughly  appreciating 
the  critics’  articles.  “  L’art  moderne  h  Prague”,  by  M.  William 
Ritter  (October),  “  Le  Retable  de  Boulbon  au  Louvre”,  by 
M.  Henri  Bouchot,  “Les  Pasos”,  by  M.  P.  Lafond,  “  Le 
classicisme  de  Manet”,  by  M.  P.  Gsell  (November),  “Les 
figures  de  Corot”,  by  M.  E.  Moreau-Nelaton,  and  “Chez  les 
peintres  (un  apres-midi  chez  Claude  Monet)  ”  by  M.  Louis 
Vauxelles  (December),  are  all  very  good.  In  fact,  one  reads 
each  number  with  a  renewed  pleasure,  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  any  weariness. 


To  H.WI.  the  King. 


BUMMS 


“SPECIAL’ 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


isvo.'i'ooay  knows 
that 

EPPS’S 

is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 

Invaluable 
to  all. 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


Barr’s  Seeds 

fo(*  Flower  $  Kitchen  Garden 

of  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^.Tested  Growth 


'  BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  “  The  Year  Round,”  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 
gay.  Also  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


Barr’s  Collections  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-,  42/-,  63/-,  to  105/-. 
Barr’s  Collections  ok  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  2/6,  5/6,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  21/-, 

30/-,  42/-  &  63/-.  Full  particulars  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

it,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


“  IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 


LIFE.” — Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  than 
10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  chemicals. 


NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

J  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
■1— '  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR 
SE1LLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  60. 
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nternational  Exhibition, 

1906-1907, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand  Government, 


WILL  HE  HELD  AT 


:hristchurch,  canterbury, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Commencing  i  st  November ,  1906,  and 
terminating  April ,  1907. 

hr  particulars  and  applications  for  Space  Forms,  apply  to  the  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

3  AS  SAGES  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 
AT  REDUCED  RATES 

anted  to  suitable  intending  settlers.  For  particulars,  and  for  information  as  to 
ussages  at  Ordinary  Rates,  apply  to  the  High  Commissioner,  at  above  address. 


New  Zealand  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts. 

NATURAL  HOT  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

ALPINE  LAKE  AND  FOREST  SCENERY. 
TROUT  FISHING  AND  DEER  STALKING. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  High  Commissioner,  at  the  above  address. 

chibits  of  New  Zealand  Produce  and  Manufactures,  also  Paintings 
and  Photographs  of  the  Scenery,  can  now  be  seen  at  the  New 
Zealand  Courts  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  and  will  also  be  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
at  Liverpool  In  January,  1906. _ _ _ 

i  NEW  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION. 


:dc 


Financial 

fteuicio 


JANUARY, 
1906. 
NOW  READY. 
PRICE  1/- 


Rtoietos. 

CONTENTS : 

PECIAL  ARTICLES— 

rade  Under  Conservative  and  Liberal  Governments. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Made  in  Germany.” 

Japan  as  a  Field  of  Investment. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Investment  an  Exact  Science.” 

INVESTORS  versus  TAXPAYERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Stock  Exchange.” 

HE  DANGERS  of  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS. 


By  the  Joint  Editor  of  “  Fenn  on  the  Funds,”  &c.  &c. 

Review  of  the  Financial  Press  of  the  Month. 

Diary  of  the  Month.  Record  of  3,500  Stocks. 

living  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  for  the  Last  Four  Years,  Dividends 
Or  the  Last  Four  Years,  Present  Price,  Yield  at  Present  Price,  and 
Comparative  Figures  of  Values. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  net. 


Wholesale  Agents:  Messrs.  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.  (Ltd.) 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 

will  turn  on  the  question  of  CANADA. 

All  that  affects  Canada’s  interests  will  be  the  first  concern  of 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 
Price  SIXPENCE. 

On  Sale  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents . 

London  Offices :  52  LONG  ACRE,  "W.C. 


18s  appointment  to 

& 


IBs  appointment  to 


Ib./Ift.  tbe  Iking. 


MOTORS  FOR 


1b.lR.1b.  tbe  prince  of  Wlales. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATES 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  can  give 
immediate  delivery  for  Electioneering 
purposes  of  our  Motor  Carriages,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  which  are  of 
English  construction  throughout. 

Second-hand  Cars  from  £400. 

New  Cars  from  £700. 


THE 


DAIMLER  MOTOR  CO.  (1904),  Ltd. 

Coventry:  Daimler  Works. 

London:  219*229  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Manchester:  293  Deansgate. 

Nottingham:  96=98  Derby  Road. 


NEW-YEAR  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE  NET. 

THE  QUEEN’S  CAROL 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

of  Poems,  Stories,  Essays,  Drawings,  and  Music  by  nearly  ail 
the  leading  British  Authors,  Artists,  and  Composers  of  the  Age. 

The  book  is  published  by  permission  and  authority  op 
THE  QUEEN,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  devoted 
to  HER  MAJESTY'S  Eund  for  the  Unemployed. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  KING. 

Welbeck  Abbey, 

December  15,  1905. 

I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  you  for  the  first  C0P> 
of  THE  QUEEN'S  CAROL  which  you  have  been  good 

enough  to  send  him.  ....  c 

His  Majesty  fully  appreciates  the  spontaneous  initiative  of 
these  eminent  authors,  artists  and  composers,  who  have  desired 
to  co-operate  by  their  talents  with  the  Queen  in  providing 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  sincerely  hopes  that 
an  idea  so  happily  conceived,  may  be  successful. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  King  wishes  to  purchase  copies  or  the 

book  to  the  value  of  ,£10. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  S.  G.  PONSONBY. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  QUEEN. 

I  am  to  say  that  Her  Majesty  is  extremely  pleased  with  her 
CAROL,  and  that  she  would  like  to  receive  copies  to  the  value 
of  ,£5  for  her  own  use. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLOTTE  KNOLLYS. 


ORDER  OrVODR  MTELV^  #  rrCr,vrd\ 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  COPIES^ ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  . {Fill  in  name  0/ Bookseller).  Please  send 

me  Cop . of  “THE  QUEEN'S  CAROL”  (price  as.  6d.  net),  as  adver¬ 

tised  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
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THE  AFRICANDER  LAND. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Author  of  “  Across  Chrysi,”  “  Greater  America,”  &c.  With  4  Maps. 

Medium  8vo.  16s.  net.  1 Just  out. 

Mr.  Colquhoun’s  latest  work  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
Political  crisis,  as  it  contains  chapters  on  such  questions  as 

Chinese  Labour, 

The  Future  of  Rhodesia, 

The  Attitude  and  Policy  of  the  Boers,  and 
The  Relations  generally  of  the  Colonies  and 
Mother  Country. 

As  the  future  of  the  South  African  Colonies  will  be  largely  decided  by 
the  trend  of  home  politics  in  the  next  few  years,  everyone  should  read 
this  book,  which  gives  a  clear,  impartial,  and  generally  novel  view  of 
the  situation  in  South  Africa. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  406.  JANUARY,  1906.  6s. 

1.  THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

2.  ORIGINALITY  AND  CONVENTION  IN  LITERATURE.  By  Prof. 

F.  B.  Gummere. 

3.  THE  CONGO  QUESTION. 

4.  PLATO  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS.  By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

5.  FANNY  BURNEY.  By  J.  C.  Bailey. 

6.  ART  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  (Illustrated.)  By  H.  Stuart 

Jones. 

7.  THE  LIGHT-TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE.  By  George  Pernet. 

8.  HAZLITT  AND  LAMB.  By  Sidney  T.  Irwin. 

o.  GOLD  AND  THE  BANKS.  By  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

10.  THE  RIDDLE  OF  MUSIC.  By  Vernon  Lee. 

11.  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  POOR-LAW. 

12.  DISINTEGRATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

13.  THE  UNIONIST  RECORD. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


NOW  READY. 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 

With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  “  FOURTH  PARTY.” 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  With  Frontispiece  and  Facsimile  Letter. 
Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FOURTH  PARTY 

By  HAROLD  E.  GORST. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN  GORST,  M.P. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “An  excellent  footnote  to  the  big 
political  history  of  the  Eighties  .  .  .  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  gives 
very  crisp  character  sketches  of  the  four  who  composed  the 
Fourth  Party.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

Publislxr  and  Bookseller 

A  Week’s  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  lid.  Post  free  2d. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


Fiction 

The  Choice  of  Emelia  (Adeline  Sergeant)  ;  He  that  is  Without  Sin 
(George  Wingfield) ;  For  the  White  Cockade  (J.  E.  Muddock)  ; 
Through  the  Rain  (Mrs.  Hughes-Gibb) ;  Barnaby’s  Bridal 
(S.  R.  Keightley) ;  La  Belle  Dame  (Alice  Methley) ;  Soul-Twi¬ 
light  (Lucas  Cleeve)  ;  A  Madcap  Marriage  (M.  McDonnell 
Bodkin).  Long.  6s.  each. 

The  Scar  (Francis  Warrington  Dawson).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Lady  Noggs,  Teeress  (Edgar  Jepson).  Unwin.  6s. 

Barbara  Lavender  (Rose  Perkins)  ;  Her  Reuben  (Francis  Bancroft). 
Drane.  6s.  each. 

History 

Chronicles  of  London  (Edited  by  Charles  L.  Kingsford).  Oxford  : 

At  the  Clarendon  Press,  io s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Story  of  Charing  Cross  and  its  Immediate  Neighbourhood 
(J.  Holden  MacMichael).  Chatto  and  Windus.  "js.  6 d.  net. 
The  Great  Siege  :  the  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port  Arthur  (B.  W. 
Norregaard).  Methuen,  ior.  6d.  net. 


Law 

The  Law  of  International  Copyright  (William  Briggs).  Stevens  and 
Playnes. 

Law  of  Parliamentary  Elections  and  Election  Petitions  (Hugh  Fraser). 
Butterworth. 


Natural  History  and  Sport 

Rowing  and  Track  Athletics  (S.  Crowther  and  A.  Ruhl).  Macmillan. 
8.c.  6 d.  net. 

The  Fern  Paradise  :  a  Plea  for  the  Culture  of  Ferns  (Francis  George 
Heath).  The  Country  Press.  57.  net. 

Reprints 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  ;  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays. 
2 s.  net  each. 


Science 


Long. 


Recent  Advances  in  Physiology  and  Bio-Chemistry  (Edited  by  Leonard 
Hill).  Arnold.  i8j.  net. 


Theology 

Daniel  and  his  Prophecies  (C.  H.  H.  Wright).  Williams  and 
Norgate.  7 s.  6 d. 

Comparative  Religion  :  its  Genesis  and  Growth  (Louis  H.  Jordan). 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.  12 s.  net. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character  (Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody).  Macmillan.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Travel 

The  Gambia  Colony  and  Protectorate  (Francis  Bisset  Archer). 

S.  Bride’s  Press.  10 s.  net. 

To  Jerusalem  through  the  Lands  of  Islam  (Madame  Hyacinthe 
Loyson).  Kegan  Paul,  km.  6 d.  net. 

The  Geographical  Journal  (Vol.  XXVI.).  Stanford. 

Verse 

Llewellyn  and  Other  Poems  (Alfred  Sassoon).  Glasgow  :  Bryce. 

At  Intervals  (Bernard  W.  Henderson).  Methuen.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Africander  Land,  The  (Archibald  R.  Colquhoun).  Murray.  i6r.  net. 
Gazetteer,  A  Complete  Pronouncing,  of  the  World  (Edited  by  Angelo 
and  Louis  Heilprin).  Lippincott.  42s.  net. 

Music,  the  Growth  and  Development  of  (Edward  Dickinson). 
Reeves.  107. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January: — Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  7/P. 50 ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  65^.  ;  The  Estate 
Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The 
Forum,  50 e,  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6s. 


NOTICE. 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada 

If  »l 

Montreal,  Canada 

>•  If 

South  Africa  .  . 

Australia  .  . 

Tasmania 
New  Zealand  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotcb,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  t  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIE  IV are  :  — 
United  Kingdom .  Abroad . 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  ...  182  ...  .«  1  10  4 

Half  Year .  o  14  1  .  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  ...  ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

An  Address  to  London 

(being  an  entirely  new  justification  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
Policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Unionist  Party). 

IN  SEVEN  ARTICLES. 


BY 


ARTHUR  PRITCHARD,  M.A.  Oxon. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

IF  vou  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 

THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 

useful  friend.  .  ,  ,  , 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  Whats 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 

to  month.  .  .  _  , 

THE  magazine  appears  at  the  beginning  ot 

each  month,  costs  sixpence  net,  and  may  be 
ordered  through  your  bookseller  or  newsagent. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy. 

You  will  like  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY  ! 

The  January  number  is  now  ready. 


THE 


JJ 


“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  coyer  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  iespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month”;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  L vents 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number.  _ 

The  “  A.  &  N.  C.”  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  crc.,  will  he  sent  on 
receipt  of a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET.  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOK  PLATES  (EX  LIBRIS)  OF  THE  LATE 
JAMES  ROBERT  BROWN,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  January  19,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  the  Collection  of  BOOK  PLATES  (EX-LIBRIS)  of  the  late 
JAMES  ROBERTS  BROWN,  Esq.  (of  44  Tregunter  Road,  London,  S.W.) 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic.  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Medieval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “ Old  English  Churches.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

**  to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  K. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  icd. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING  :  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forced  Speci¬ 
mens  &c.  &c.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

RIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
resDecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 

"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

**  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the.  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

HOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

U  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W  D  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full -page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  m  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

FNGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

“*  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J  H  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

^  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  'H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  I  riedrtch,  A. 
Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  Home  Garden¬ 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,’  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,  fitc.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3.150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D  Rev  P.  W  Myles 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  \ols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  A  carriage  paid  £ 4  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

W  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gilt  edges,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencmg  the  b  udy. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  Ly 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  SIGNED  DOCUMENTS  OF  BRITISH 
AND  FOREIGN  SOVEREIGNS,  PRINCES,  & c.,  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERICK  BARKER. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.O.,  on  MONDAY.  January  22nd,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  SIGNED  DOCUMENTS  of 
British  and  Foreign  Sovereigns,  Princes,  &c.,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
FREDERICK  BARKER. 

May  l>e  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd 


35° 

J.  H.  Daniels. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

£  A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
' u,,*,  Values  realised  Bv  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Down.man.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“  The  Bazaar.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  L/«  the  press. 

QPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

°  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  ^lces-  „  J-  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  “  Library  Manual,"  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane ,  IV.  C. 
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Dr.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHXA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1$,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION 

Is  the  best  Paper  to  read  during 

THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN. 

It  will  give  you  the  most  striking  views  on 

B0TH  SIDES. 


Price  2a.  Weekly. 


OFFICES  :  6  BELL’S  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A 
LIFE-LONG  FRIEND. 

! 

There  are  two  ways.  One  is  to  make  a  present  of  a 
Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  and  you  have  the 
word  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  the  famous  novelist,  that  to 
give  away  a  Waterman  Ideal  Pen  is  to  make  a  friend 
for  life.  The  second  method  is  to  buy  a  Waterman 
Ideal  Pen  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  with 
reasonable  care  you  have  a  life-long  friend. 


The  Waterman  Ideal  is  an  Ideal  Present. 


3 /-  with  Order. 

=  on  receipt  of  the  Pen. 

THE  BALANCE  IN  EQUAL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Now  is  your  chance, 

the  first  ever  offered,  to  obtain  one  of  these  pens  on  the 
Deferred  Payment  System.  The  pens  are  unmatched  for 
delicacy  and  durability. 

Prices  range  from  10/6  to  15/-,  17/6,  20/-,  22/6,  and 
upwards.  In  ordering,  mention  the  sort  of  nib  you  use. 

If  ordering  a  io/6  pen,  send  2/6  with  order,  3/-  on  receipt  of 
pen,  and  agree  to  pay  balance  in  two  equal  monthly  instalments. 
Further  particulars  on  application. 


COUPON. 

To  the  - 

Proprietors,  Public  Opinion,  6  Bell’s  Buildings, 

Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

Please  send  me  one  Waterman  Pen  value . ,  for  which 

I  enclose  3/-,  and  agree  to  send  you  3/-  on  receipt  of  the  pen,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  monthly  instalments. 

Name . . 

Address . 


EDUCATION. 


HE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  17th. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  o f 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 

in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


Ibotds  ant)  Boartuno  Ibouscs. 


ANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“Dowsing"  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  J2ATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  C0„ 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


WYNDHAM’S.  —  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 

Nightly  at  8.55.  Matindes,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  3.0. 
“CAPTAIN  DREW  ON  LEAVE."  By  Hubert  Henry  Davies. 
Charles  Wyndham,  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Miss  Mary  Moore. 

62 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £,220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFFo 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — • 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


ORDER  NOW 


THE  WELL-KNOWN 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BIBUCA 


SOME  OF  THE 
102  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith 
Rev.  W.  C.  Addis 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
H.  W.  Hogg,  M.A. 
Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele 
Prof.  W.  H.  Kosters 
Prof.  Noldeke 
Prof.  W.  Ridgeway 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray 
Prof,  R.  H.  Charles 
Sir  W.T.Thiselton-Dyer 
Prof.  G.  F.  Moore 
Late  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith 

T.  G.  Pinches 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
Prof.  A.  A.  Bevan 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver 
Canon  J.  A.  Robinson 
Principal  O.  C.  White- 
house 

Prof.  M.  Jastron,  Jun. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Muller 
&c~  &c. 


NOTE. 

THE  CASH  PRICE 
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PRACTICAL  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  is.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  REVOLVER  SHOOT- 

ING.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  from  original  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
and  from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  the  book.  Imperial  8vo.  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  in  box, 
price  21s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Walter  Winans  is  the  chief  authority  on  ‘  The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,’ 
and  the  book  he  has  written  under  this  title  is  full  of  instruction  and  useful  hints 
upon  everything  connected  with  the  art.” — Times . 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  in  the  book.” 

Land  and  Water. 

“  Nothing  that  might  be  looked  for  from  an  expert  hand,  from  ‘  Shooting  in 
Self-Defence  ’  to  ‘  Revolver  Clubs,’  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Winans.” 
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Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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imparting  to  those  who  aspire  to  excel  with  the  revolver  the  knowledge  that  the 
author  has  gained  with  long  experience.  A  perusal  of  its  pages  convinces  one  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  and  has  produced  a  book  of  standard  value.” 
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Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  in  box,  21s.  net. 
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quality,  and  include  both  Monochromes  and  Subjects  in  Colour.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
Works  ol  the  Artist.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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GOZZOLI.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 
RAPHAEL.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
VAN  DYCK.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.  By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 


TINTORETTO.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell 

PAOLO  VERONESE.  By  Mrs. 

Arthur  Bell. 

BURNE-JONES.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
FILIPPINO  LIPPI.  By  P.  J.  Konody. 
EARLY  WORK  OF  TITIAN.  By 

Malcolm  Bell. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.  By 

Ars£ne  Alexandre. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  By 

Ernest  Radford. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHER¬ 
HOOD.  By  J.  E.  Phythian. 


“  Messrs.  Newnes’  new  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  great  masters  .  . 
excellently  reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
secure  reproductions  of  some  of  the  least  known  and  less  accessible  of  the  painter 
chief  works.” — Studio. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page  ii£  in. 
by  8$  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  Forty-eight  Reproductions,  many  of  tnem 
printed  in  colour,  and  several  of  these  are  mounted  on  coloured  papers  in  harmony 
with  the  tints  in  wnich  the  Illustrations  are  priniecL  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
delicately-toned  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  design  printed  ia 
three  colours.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each  net. 

HOLBEIN.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  |  ALBRECHT  DURER.  By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 

“  It  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  The  reproductions  are  printed  with  unusual  care.” 

I\Ianchester  Guardian. 


MODERN  MASTER  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


MAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY, 

or  How  and  Why  the  Almighty 
Introduced  Evil  upon  the  Earth. 

By  Thos.  G.  Carson.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  net.  The  Second 
Impression  of  this  work  is  now  ready. 

“  The  work  will  prove  interesting  and  stimulating  to  general  readers  of  philo¬ 
sophy.”—  Scotsman. 

“  The  twenty-three  chapters  of  which  the  book  consists  are  replete  with  very 
able  discussions  upon  some  of  the  greatest  subj’ects  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
ma  n." —Rock. 

“  The  above  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  to  the  thoughtful  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  books  issued  during  1905.” — Leyton  Times. 

“  It  is  a  thoughtful  book  and  a  bold  book.’ — Lloyd " s  1  Weekly. 

THROUGH  CORSICA 
WITH  A  CAMERA. 

By  Margaret  D’Este.  With  77  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by 
Mrs.  R.  M.  King  and  the  Author.  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  charmingly- written  book  by  Margaret  d’Este  gives  a  picturesque  account 
of  her  wanderings  all  over  the  island.  .  .  .  Her  book  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
series  of  photographs.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“A  pleasant  little  account  of  a  tour  in  the  winter.” — Times. 

“Observant,  animated,  and  agreeably  sensible  of  the  charm  of  the  restful  island 
it  describes,  it  will  be  read  with  advantage  by  everyone  who  fosters  ideas  of  some 
day  going  there.” — Scotsman. 

“A  rambling,  chatty  book  about  a  little-known  country.  The  photographs  are 
interesting.” — Speaker. 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  LA  GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 

By  Arvede  Barine.  Authorized  English  version.  Illustrated.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  in  box,  12s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  The  Youth  of  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 

All  French  history  is  interesting,  but  there  are  few  of  its  pages  more  fascinating 
than  the  kaleidoscopic  career  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  She  was  related  to 
Louis  XIII.,  by  both  father  and  mother  ;  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  France  ;  she 
aspired  to  be  an  empress,  a  nun,  a  political  power.  Her  memoirs  gave  unique  and 
valuable  pictures  of  life  at  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  in  which  she  played  a  manly  part. 


A  SWORD  of  the  OLD  FRONTIER. 

The  Adventures  of  a  French  Officer  in  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  By  Randall 
Parrish.  First  Edition  (English  and  American),  25,000  copies.  Second 
Edition  in  the  press.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

This,  with  the  eighth  edition  of  “  My  Lady  of  the  North,”  and  the  sixth  edition 
of  “When  Wilderness  was  King,”  makes  ioo.'-oo  copies  of  Mr.  Parrish’s  three 
books  printed  in  a  year  and  a  half.  T  his  is  Mr.  Parrish’s  third  story,  and  we  regard 
it  as  his  best  for  securing  and  holding  the  reader’s  interest.  There  are  four  pictures 
in  colour  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  the  greatest  Ameiican  illustrator  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Early  Announcement  List  now  ready. 


Uniform  with  ‘’Drawings  by  Great  Masters  ”  7s.  6d.  each  net. 

DRAWINGS  OF  SIR  E.  BURNE-JONES.  By  T.  Martin  Wood. 
DRAWINGS  OF  SIR  E.  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
DRAWINGS  OF  ROSSETTI.  By  T.  Martin  Wood. 
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GREAT  ETCHERS. 

Uniform  with  “  Drawings  by  Great  Masters.  ’  7s.  6d.  net. 
MERYON.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 


NEWNES’  THIN  PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (fix  ins.. 
4  ins.  and  t  in.  thick),  yet  large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.  Printed  in  large  type  on 
thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  Title-page 
to  each  volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they  make  an 
ideal  present.  Cloth,  3s.  net  ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 


SPENSER’S  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

2  vols. 

EVELYN’S  DIARY. 

LAMB’S  WORKS. 

THE  VISION  OF  DANTE. 
PEACOCK’S  NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  DR. 

JOHNSON.  2  vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S  NEW  ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

POEMS  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  SHORTER  WORKS  OF 
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LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

MRS.  BROWNING’S  POEMS.  2  vols. 
SHAKESPEARE.  3 'ols. 

MILTON’S  POEMS. 

BURNS’  POEMS. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S  WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S  POEMS. 


PEPYS’  DIARY. 
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POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENVE¬ 
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THE  POEMS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

HOMER’S  ILIADS.  Translated  by 

George  Chapman. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEYS  &  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Translated  by  George 
Chapman. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA. 
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HERRICK’S  POEMS. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  LAURENCE 
STERNE. 

MARLOWE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 


“  The  ‘  Thin  Paper  Classics'  is  keeping  well  ahead  of  everything  else  we  know 
of  in  its  own  particular  line.  The  selection  of  works  for  it  has  never  yet  descended 
in  standard  from  the  highest  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  various  and  comprehensive  as  any 
reasonable  mind  could  wish.” — Pnll  Mall  Gazette. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  rettirn  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

For  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
crowed  jubilantly  at  Henley  on  Thursday,  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  be  master  in 
its  own  household.  The  elections  up  to  yesterday 
afternoon  had  resulted  in  a  gain  to  the  Liberals  ot 
12 1  seats,  to  the  Labour  party  of  27  seats,  to  the 
Unionists  of  4  and  to  the  Nationalists  of  1.  In  the  North 
the  Radicals  have  for  all  practical  purposes  swept  the 
board,  the  towns,  with  the  exceptions  of  Liverpool,  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Sheffield,  have  given  them  preponderance 
if  not  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  counties  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  towns  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  the  South 
has  only  modified  not  reversed  the  record.  The  effect  at 
present  is  that  of  424  members  elected,  221  are  Liberals, 
96  Unionists,  34  Labour  and  73  Nationalists,  giving 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  a 
clear  majority  over  Unionists,  Nationalists  and  Labour 
members  of  eighteen.  Assuming  that  the  seats  yet  to  be 
fought  remain  unchanged,  the  Government  if  supported 
by  the  Nationalists  and  the  Labour  members  will 
have  a  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  of  something 
like  220. 

“  Thank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  !  ”  may  well 
have  come  to  the  lips  of  many  people  this  week  watching 
the  announcements  on  the  club  tapes  of  the  defeat  of 
leading  Unionist  after  Unionist.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  Lord 
Stanley  so  quickly  following  Mr.  Balfour !  In  such  a 
battue  of  the  big  game  the  fate  of  lesser  Ministers  has 
really  almost  been  unheeded  by  the  public.  Yet  several 
of  the  brightest  of  the  younger  men  who  held  office  in 
the  last  Government  have  lost  their  seats,  notably 
Captain  Pretyman  and  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes.  Mr. 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Arnold-I*  orster  are  indeed  among 
the  few  front  bench  survivors.  It  is  odd  that  two 
out  of  the  three  Unionists  who  have  within  the  last 


few  years  filled  a  post  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of 
Parliamentary  reputations  should  have  escaped. 

In  several  cases  the  Unionist  leaders  have  been  de¬ 
feated  bv  men  of  little  enough  distinction  outside  their 
own  town  or  county  division.  To  unseat  a  eader  ot 
eminence,  a  powerful  opponent  is,  as  a  rule,  chosen  b) 
the  party  organisers.  But  it  is  a  feature  of  this  election 
that  almost  any  Liberal  candidate  serves  the  purpose. 
In  1886  almost  any  Unionist  had  a  good  chance  in  an 
English  constituency,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
party,  after  that  contest,  had  a  not  very  distinguished 
tail  But  there  surely  never  was  such  an  election  as 
the  present  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  We  think  that 
in  private  even  some  Liberals  would  admit  that,  say, 
Mr.  Horridge  and  Mr.  Berridge  are  not  intellectually  a 
quite  reasonable  exchange  for  the  men  they  have  defeated 
—Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lyttelton. 

But  no  doubt  to  a  party,  which  prides  itself  on  the 
refined  and  cultivated  phraseology  of  Mr.  Burns,  it  will 
be  a  special  relish  to  their  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Balfour  s 
reverse  that  it  means  the  rejection,  after  an  association 
of  twenty  years,  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  courte¬ 
ous  of  characters  and  the  most  cultivated  intellect  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Had  Mr.  Balfour  been  a  loud¬ 
mouthed  vulgarian  or  some  unctuous  Stiggins  there 
would  have  been  an  element  of  regret  in  their  satis¬ 
faction  ;  there  would  not  have  been  the  indecent 
exultation  with  which  the  Liberal  party  has  been  drunk 
for  a  whole  week.  How  it  elevates  one  s  idea  ot 
popular  government  to  think  of  the  methods  >’ u  11C  1 
Mr.  Balfour  has  been  beaten  ;  methods  disowned  even 
by  the  local  lawyer  who  for  so  long  had  been  ferreting 
about  among  Mr.  Balfour’s  constituents,  when  public 
duties  kept  him  away,  to  find  something  to  say  or 
insinuate  against  their  member.  Mr.  Chamberlains 
gibe  was  just.  In  future  eminent  statesmanship  need 
not  apply  at  Manchester.  It  prefers  nonentity. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Balfour’s  conduct 
in  defeat  Even  some  of  his  opponents  admit  as  much. 
But  we  fancy  Mr.  Balfour  may  find  more  satisfaction 
presently  in  what  Keats  termed  “that  solitary  ^per¬ 
ception  and  ratification  of  what  is  fine”  than  in  any 
public  praise.  We  would  not  compare  Mr.  Balfour 
with  Napoleon— he  is  of  another  variety  of  genius. 
But  Mr.  Balfour  certainly  keeps  his  serenity  quite  as 
well  as  Napoleon  desired  to  do  during  a  great  rout  and 
retreat.  He  has  never  for  a  moment  descended  to 
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electionese  in  language,  argument  or  temper.  He 
has  even  preserved  the  literary  grace  of  his  speaking. 
As  an  example  one  may  cite  the  speech  he  made  at 
Nottingham  so  soon  after  his  defeat. 

Liberals’  glee  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Churchill  is  con¬ 
sistent  :  those  who  are  glad  to  lose  an  intellectual  will 
naturally  be  delighted  to  gain  a  mountebank.  We 
cannot  blame  the  mob  for  liking  Mr.  Churchill.  The 
mob  is  fickle  :  so  it  likes  a  man  who  rats  from  his 
party;  the  mob  has  always  liked  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  :  and  Mr.  Churchill’s  antics  are  as  funny  as 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pay  in  votes 
than  in  coppers.  Also  they  feel  that  they  must  see 
this  show  quickly,  or  they  will  be  too  late.  As  a 
minister  Mr.  Churchill  will  have  to  be  taken  seriously  ; 
and  that  must  soon  end  his  career.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
watch  a  monkey  grinning  and  chattering  and  gyrating 
on  a  barrel  organ  gratis  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  paying 
for.  Liberals  will  think  the  reduction  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonies  too  big  a 
price  for  the  show. 

Some  enthusiastic  Liberals,  their  heads  not  un¬ 
naturally  turned  by  success,  began  to  have  hopes  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  lose  his  seat  in  Birmingham. 
They  were  preparing  for  a  war-dance.  But  it  did  not 
come  off.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  returned  by  a  majority 
of  5,079,  as  against  a  majority  of  4,278  in  1885,  the 
last  time  when  he  was  opposed.  Thus  not  only  did  the 
Radicals  fail  to  do  any  damage  to  his  position,  but 
they  actually  lost  ground.  This  is  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  influence  we  have 
yet  had.  Who  else  could  add  to  an  already 
immense  majority  at  a  time  when  his  party  was  losing 
all  along  the  line  ?  The  Colonies,  it  is  pleasant  to 
note,  take  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  success  as  a  success  for 
the  whole  empire.  One  welcomes  his  good  fortune  all 
the  more  that  he  has  expressed  in  quite  delightful  phrase 
the  feeling  of  all  loyal  Unionists  towards  Mr.  Balfour 
in  this  time  of  his  bad  luck.  Mr.  Balfour  is  our 
leader  now  more  than  ever.  It  is  the  way  of  many, 
perhaps  most  men,  to  go  with  the  winning  side — a 
trait  of  human  nature  which  at  the  moment  is  giving 
the  Liberals  scores  of  seats — but  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
not  have  Unionists  harbour  so  contemptible  a  feeling. 

The  walls  of  Birmingham  are  as  unbreachable  as 
those  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  sang.  True  several 
positions  perilously  near  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  citadel  were 
stormed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  as  West 
Bromwich  ;  but  on  Birmingham  itself  Liberals  have 
made  not  a  dent.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  is  unscathed. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  when,  benign  and  smiling, 
he  walks  up  to  take  the  oath  and  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  will  get  a  reception  only  second  to 
that  which  awaits  his  chief.  We  never  thought  much 
of  his  three  acres  and  a  cow  ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
adapted  from  a  long  forgotten  policy  of  an  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  they  have  gone 
quite  out  of  cultivation.  But  Mr.  Collings  himself  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  want  to  lose.  He  is  a 
homely  and  kindly  figure  ;  and  he  is  the  absolutely 
faithful  follower  of  the  most  effective  figure  by  far  in 
English  politics. 

In  the  large  centres  of  population  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Unionist  candidates  has 
been  the  rise  of  the  labour  party.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this,  and  Liberalism  had  depended  on  its  old  class  of 
candidates,  Unionism  would  not  have  been  so  hampered 
as  it  has  been.  It  is  a  movement  which  is  very  likely 
to  grow,  since  in  such  places  as  Sheffield,  or  Bradford", 
or  Newcastle  the  possibilities  of  trade  unionism  have 
been  by  no  means  reached  during  the  present  elections, 
though  the  labour  men  have  won  thirty-four  seats  and 
polled  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  votes.  Except 
as  regards  trade  unionism  there  is  no  positive  inference 
to  be  made  from  the  voting  in  populous  centres  where 
working-men  are  in  the  majority.  In  Sheffield,  atypical 
labour  constituency,  there  has  only  been  one  Liberal 
gain,  and  three  of  its  five  divisions  still  return  Unionist 
members  ;  and  the  labour  member's  majority  in  Atter- 
cliffe  has  been  a  little  reduced  since  last  election. 


On  the  other  hand  in  Bradford  there  is  either  a 
Liberal  or  a  labour  gain  in  each  of  its  three  divisions, 
so  that  these  two  great  Yorkshire  business  towns,  not 
far  from  each  other,  present  a  quite  contrary  result. 
Sheffield  is.  predominantly  protectionist  and  this  no 
doubt  explains  its  position  ;  but  Bradford  is  certainly 
not  so  much  for  free  trade  as  to  account  for  the  defeat 
of  Unionists.  A  correspondent  who  knows  Bradford 
parties  more  intimately  perhaps  than  anyone  else  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  certainly  not  free  trade  that  has  won 
the  victories.  Chinese  labour  amongst  the  working¬ 
men  has  been  more  decisive.  But  it  is  hard  work 
carried  on ’persistently  since  last  election  that  has  won 
Bradford  for  the  Liberals.  Sick  of  being  out  in  the 
cold,  they  were  bent  on  getting  in  this  time.  Con¬ 
servative  prosperity  on  the  other  hand  had  naturally 
produced  a  good  deal  of  4azy- lassitude  on  their  side. 
Never,  either  in  money  or  energy,  have  Bradford 
Liberals  spent  so  much  as  on  this  occasion. 

•  »  *  « 

But  in  all  the  great  working  centres  the  fact  of  the 
rally  to  trade  unionism  is  of  the  most  significance. 
That  explains  the  origin  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  and  labour  candidates.  Until  trade 
unionism  is  wholly  or  partially  restored  to  its  former 
position  organised  labour  will  care  for  little  else. 
Conservatives  who  wonder  at  working-men  being  free 
traders  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
working  classes  are  hindered  from  voting  for  tariff 
reform  because  many  tariff  reformers  have  been  hostile 
to  trade  unionism.  An  increased  labour  party  does  not 
mean  anything  like  a  proportionate  increase  in  formal 
socialism.  Avowed  socialists  have  played  a  very 
insignificant  part  in  the  elections.  Mr.  Hyndman  has 
done  best,  and  he  was  defeated  at  Burnley  by  the 
labour  candidate.  The  labour  party  is  mostly  Radical, 
and  its  socialism  is  not  more  than  a  stronger  belief 
than  most  Liberals  or  Conservatives  have  in  munici- 
palisation.  The  programme  on  which  they  are  all 
agreed  is  the  rehabilitation  of  trade  unionism,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  knew  this  when  he  promised  the  Bill  for 
removing  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  decision  ;  which  before  the  election  he  had 
said  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  do. 

The  Liberal  success  in  London  is  as  striking  as  their 
success  in  the  North,  perhaps  more  so.  London  has 
gone  by  landslides,  that  is  the  only  word  for  it  ;  virtually 
the  whole  of  North  London  and  East  London  ;  large 
tracts  in  the  South,  and  even  great  fragments  of  the 
South-West,  such  as  Chelsea  and  Fulham.  Those  who 
inquire  into  these  things  and  are  in  touch  with  the 
politics  of  London  fully  expected  a  very  heavy  Unionist 
loss,  but  not  a  clean  sweep  of  this  kind.  London  has 
been  much  neglected  by  the  Unionist  party,  and  the 
Unionist  members  were  not  in  most  cases  of  a  strong 
calibre.  They  have  not  worked  hard  during  the  years 
of  prosperity,  and  very  few  of  them  had  any  personality 
that  could  compensate  for  deficiency  of  hard  work. 
The  Liberals  on  the  other  hand  have  been  working 
persistently  and  scientifically.  All  the  forces  that  told 
against  us  in  the  great  provincial  towns  told  also  in 
London.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  middle-class 
element  in  London  of  the  pensioner  type,  retired 
officials  and  paid-off  employees,  who  preferred  to  vote 
for  candidates  whose  views  they  believed  to  be  hurtful 
to  their  country  to  taking  even  the  remotest  chance  of 
paying  a  penny  more  for  anything  they  wished  to  buy. 
A  similar  class  lost  us  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  East¬ 
bourne,  and  such  places. 

The  picture  is  not  quite  unrelieved.  Lord  Percy  has 
increased  his  majority  :  the  City,  Westminster,  and  the 
Strand  have  not  wavered  ;  and  the  East  End  has  saved 
itself  from  a  stain  of  the  worst  ingratitude  by  returning 
Mr.  Claude  Hay  for  Hoxton  and  Sir  J.  Evans-Gordon 
for  Stepney.  It  would  have  been  a  great  public  disaster 
if  the  man  who  really  carried  the  Aliens  Act  had  been 
thrown  out  of  Parliament  just  as  the  Act  was  coming  into 
force.  But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Claude  Hay’s  victory  in 
Hoxton  is  the  best  thing  Unionists  have  done  through¬ 
out  the  whole  election.  Here  is  a  constituency,  one  of 
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the  poorest  in  the  whole  country,  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  very  stronghold  of  London  Radicalism,  not  only  kept 
for  the  Unionists,  in  face  of  a  Liberal  stream  running 
with  almost  unparalleled  strength,  but  kept  with  a 
nearly  triple  majority.  It  is  a  really  extraordinary  feat , 
and  We  doubt  if  any  other  man  than  Mr.  Hay  could 
have  done  it.  For  these  things  are  not  done  by  mere 
politics  :  they  are  done  by  knowing  and  taking  a  real 
interest  in  the  life  of  your  constituents,  and  by  untiring 
work.  If  other  Unionist  members  in  London  naa 
worked  on  Mr.  Hay’s  lines,  and  as  hard,  these  elections 
would  have  told  a  different  tale. 


The  smaller  boroughs,  by  comparison,  have  been  far 
more  faithful  to  the  Unionist  cause  than  the  large 
towns.  Maidstone  and  Hastings  have  been  actually 
won  by  Unionists  ;  whilst  the  issue  in  the  b.  Albans 
Division  of  Hertfordshire — also  a  Unionist  gain— was 
undoubtedly  decided  by  the  town  voters.  King  s  Lynn 
-no  wonder — Lincoln,  Whitehaven,  Chester  Christ¬ 
church,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  smaller  boroughs 
which  have  returned  Liberals^  But  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  \  armouth,  Worcester, 
and  Shrewsbury  are  still  Tory. 


is  excellent,  and  one  or  two  of  its  articles,  which  we 
have  read,  have  been  distinguished  by  restraint  and 
balance,  and  that  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  judgment. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  our  friends  abroad  to  disguise 
their  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  elections.  I*  rom 
the  United  States,  from  Germany  and  from  Austria 
come  notes  warmly  approving  a  verdict  which  leaves 
the  best  market  in  the  w’orld  open  to  their  attack. 
Neither  the  German  nor  the  American  manufacturer 
had  any  difficulty  in  understanding  what  a  British  pre¬ 
ferential  tariff  would  mean  ;  they  realised  long  ago  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  their  operations  after 
supplying  their  own  markets.  “  Evidently  the  prospect 
of  paying  a  little  more  for  food  terrifies  the  British  elec¬ 
torate”,  says  one  American  journal.  “  Well,  that  suits 
the  United  States  all  right.”  It  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  sell  eighty  millions 
sterling  worth  of  goods  and  produce  to  Great  Britain 
more  than  they  buy  from  us,  to  see  what  cause  for 
relief  the  Americans  have.  Germany  is  pleased  not 
merely  because  trade  will  be  left  undisturbed,  but 
because  her  new  tariff,  which  will  make  trade  with  her 
still  more  difficult,  would,  if  a  British  fighting  tariff 
were  introduced,  prove  a  double-edged  weapon. 


The  paradoxical  nature  of  Irish  politics  is  illustrated 
by  the  dulness  of  the  General  Election  in  Ireland. 
Except  that  a  new7  criterion  of  statesmanship  has  been 
announced— that  of  ability  to  lead  a  drake  to  a  hen¬ 
house — there  has  been  general  stagnation.  Once 
again  the  managers  of  a  professedly  democratic  and 
independent  party  have  nominated  candidates  and  the 
electorate  have  generally  obeyed.  But  Mr.  Redmond 
has  shirked  a  fight  with  Mr.  William  O  Bnen  s 
followers  in  the  South.  He  has  the  poor  consolation 
of  snuffing  out  an  independent  Nationalist  in  Newrj, 
but  will  probably  be  unable  to  prevent  the  return  of 
Mr.  Walter  Long  in  South  Dublin  County,  provided 
Unionists  do  not  keep  him  out,  as  some  of  them  kept 
out  Mr.  Plunkett  at  the  last  election.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Long  did  not  accept  the  invitation  in  the  first 
instance,  but  Mr.  Bernard  deserves  credit  for  making 
way  for  the  ex-Chief  Secretary,  wffiose  presence  in  the 
House  as  an  Irish  member  will  be  an  appropriate  mark 
of  good  work  done  in  a  very  difficult  post. 


In  Ulster  the  fanatics  are  throwing  away  a  safe 
Unionist  seat  in  revenge  for  Lord  Arthur  Hill’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Sloan.  But  in  spite  of  such  satisfaction 
as  local  Orange  squabbles  may  give  the  Nationalists  in 
Belfast,  Mr.  Redmond  must  be  appalled  at  the  extent 
of  the  Liberal  reaction.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the 
.Labour  members  he  will  probably  be  unable  to  dictate 
to  the  Government.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what 
compensation  he  gets  out  of  them  for  helping  the  cause 
of  secularised  education  in  England.  The  Irish  bishops 
are  displeased,  and  his  authority  over  his  ow7n  party 
will  not  be  very  strong.  They  return,  reinforced  by  no 
new  blood,  to  figure  as  suppliants  instead  of  dictators. 
Unless  the  Liberals  go  much  farther  towards  Home 
Rule  than — in  view  of  their  unexpected  strength  they 
need,  Mr.  Redmond’s  failure  to  control  the  situation 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Nationalists 
who  denounce  the  Parliamentary  party  as  humbugs,  and 
Mr.  Bryce’s  real  troubles  will  come  not  in  the  House 
but  from  an  organised  attempt  to  paralyse  the  Irish 
executive  by  adroit  use  of  the  machinery  of  local 
Government. 


In  the  midst  of  the  General  Election  a  new7  Liberal 
daily  paper,  “The  Tribune”,  has  appeared.  It  has 
received  a  cautious  blessing  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  leader  of  a  party,  asked  to  say  a  good  w7ord  for  a 
particular  party  newspaper,  is  rather  delicately  situated. 
To  say  nothing  is  ungenerous  :  to  say  much  may  be 
to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  rival  organs  of  the 
same  colour.  It  is  granted  to  few  newspapers  indeed 
to  secure  in  a  single  week  signed  articles  by  the  two 
leading  men  of  the  party,  as  it  once  was  to  Mr.  Cust 
whose  temporary  discomfiture  at  Bermondsey  is  a  loss 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  “  The  Tribune  ”,  judging 
by  the  first  number  or  so,  deserves  support.  Its  tone 


M.  Fallieres  has  been  elected,  as  was  anticipated,  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  The  electors 
were  the  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  making  together  a 
body  of  about  eight  hundred.  M.  Failures  obtained 
449  votes  and  his  opponent  M.  Doumer,  the  recently 
appointed  President  of  the  Chamber,  371.  Both  were 
Republican  candidates,  but  M.  Doumer  had  the  support 
of  members  of  the  Right  and  the  Nationalists  as  well  as 
of  moderate  Republicans  and  Liberals  w7ho  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  support  given  by  M.  Failures  to  the 
Radical-Socialists.  The  result  seems  to  be  that,  after 
deducting  this  extraneous  support,  M.  Doumer  polled 
238  fewer  purely  Republican  votes  than  M.  Fallieres. 
The  election  passed  off  very  quietly  and  the  only  incident 
appears  to  have  been  an  exclamation  by  an  ardent 
plebiscitarian  ;  “  forty  million  citizens  and  eight  hundred 
voters  ”.  This  was  an  echo  of  the  memorable  conflict  of 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  Nationalists  were  making 
their  attack  on  the  Republic.  And  in .  view  of  the 
election  of  an  American  President  there  is  something 
strikingly  undemocratic  in  the  French  system.  M. 
Fallieres  is  very  much  of  the  same  type  both  of 
character  and  politics  as  M.  Loubet.  M.  Loubet  is 
supposed  to  be  very  ready  to  laydown  the  burden  ot 
his  office  but  his  actual  term  does  not  expire  until  the 
18  February  next. 

Alarmist  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities  ot  serious 
international  friction  over  the  question  of  Morocco  s 
future  appear  ridiculous  after  the  goodwill  shown 
bv  the  delegates  at  their  preliminary  meeting  at 
Algeciras  on  Tuesday.  The  Spanish  representative, 
the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  w7as  selected  as  president  ana 
in  an  admirable  little  speech,  which  M.  Revoil  echoed, 
explained  that  the  triple  aim  of  the  Conference  is  to 
introduce  reforms  into  the  government  of  Morocco 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  to  ensure  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  State  and  to  secure  equality  of  treatment 
— ?n  other  words  the  open  door — in  commercial  matters. 
There  is  no  idea  of  the  dismemberment  of  his  Shereehan 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  prevent  any  one  Power  from  acquiring 
supreme  control.  As  France  seems  prepared  to  sur¬ 
render  a  cherished  ambition  for  the  sake  ot  peace,  the 
delegates  will  no  doubt  find  some  way  of  meeting  her 
special  views  on  matters  of  immediate  moment  to  the 
government  of  Algeria. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  for  the  present  un¬ 
doubtedly  exhausted  itself  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Government  is  not  relaxing  in  its  repressue 
measures  for  preventing  its  recrudescence.  These 
measures  have  been  represented  as  indicating  an  in¬ 
tention  to  reimpose  the  unmodified  autocracy  on  the 
country.  Count  Witte  has  authorised  the  statement 
that  these  measures  are  to  be  explained  by  the  desire 
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of  the  Government  to  secure  the  complete  execution  of 
the  reforms  promised  in  the  Manifesto  which  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  who  do  not  want  the  Douma,  are  seeking 
to  combat.  A  propos  of  this  a  “Times”  corre¬ 
spondent  in  S.  Petersburg,  though  he  holds  pessimistic 
views  as  to' the  immediate  future,  says  that  he  sees  one 
bright  spot  in  the  persistent  and  unshakable  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Sovereign  to  introduce  constitutional 
government.  Certain  electoral  arrangements  are  being 
made  whose  meaning  is  obscure  enough  to  English¬ 
men,  but  the  correspondent  states  that  the  Emperor 
has  ordered  an  amendment  of  the  organic  laws  in 
conformity  with  the  Manifesto  of  30  October — a  revision 
which  would  make  Russian  laws  approach  nearer  our 
ideal — and  that  he  is  satisfied  this  order  correctly  re¬ 
presents  the  intention  of  Nicholas  II. 

Like  all  the  previous  reports  issued  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  that  dealing  with  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  tells  only 
one  story  and  bears  only  one  moral.  Foreign  tariffs 
have  hit  these  industries  hard  ;  and  while  exports  of 
British  yarns  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  Continent 
have  decreased,  the  foreigner  has  largely  increased  his  ex¬ 
port  of  manufactured  goods  to  us.  Irish  flax-spinners, 
admittedly  the  best  in  the  world,  have  suffered  by 
the  stoppage  of  no  fewer  than  200,000  spindles  since 
1870.  Less  and  less  acreage  in  Ireland  is  placed  under 
flax.  Capital  cannot  be  attracted  to  the  cultivation 
because  there  is  no  sort  of  market  security.  Nor  is 
it  only  at  home  that  we  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  unfair 
competition.  The  German  and  the  Belgian  are  using 
all  their  energies  to  capture  the  British  colonial  markets 
and  the  testimony  is  general  that  preference  alone  can 
prevent  the  colonial  market  from  going  the  way  of  the 
foreign.  At  a  time  when  British  Indian  enterprise  in 
Eastern  markets  has  become  a  serious  matter  for 
Dundee  and  Belfast,  it  is  peculiarly  hard  that  the 
foreigner  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  to  complete 
the  discomfiture  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

If  facts  could  secure  support  for  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform,  there  might  be  hope  that  certain  recent 
announcements  as  to  great  works  being  transferred 
abroad  would  not  altogether  be  lost  on  the  free  trader’s 
mind.  Messrs.  Thorneycroft  and  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Sons  &  Maxim  have  secured  valuable  orders  to  con¬ 
struct  motors,  boats  and  guns  for  Italy.  The  work 
will  not  be  done  in  England.  In  order  to  escape 
the  Italian  tariff,  which  Great  Britain  has  no  means  of 
fighting,  the  work  will  be  executed  for  the  contractors 
under  their  supervision  by  firms  either  Italian  or 
located  in  Italy.  Not  a  penny  will  go  to  the  British 
working  man.  Equally  serious  may  prove  to  be  the 
powerfully  backed  agitation  in  Australia  with  a  view  to 
a  prohibitive  tariff  on  woollen  manufactures  which  would 
enable  Australia  to  utilise  her  raw  material  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  workmen.  Great  Britain  could 
secure  preference  now  without  a  doubt,  but  once  let 
Australia  build  up  a  considerable  industry  in  woollen 
manufactures  and  she  will  naturally  be  shy  of  letting  in 
our  woollens  free  or  even  under  a  very  low  duty. 

Burma  seems  even  to  have  surpassed  India — if 
that  were  possible — in  the  reception  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  experience  there  promises  to  be  the 
brightest  of  his  Eastern  tour.  Even  without  the  un¬ 
equalled  illuminations,  which  made  the  railway  journey 
a  torchlight  procession,  Burma  is  in  itself  a  picture 
full  of  life  and  colour  and  gaiety — a  little  fragment  of 
the  golden  age  which  has  survived  the  sombre  march 
of  civilisation.  Famine  is  unknown  in  that  happy 
land.  In  some  parts  of  India  which  the  Prince  has 
recently  quitted  the  recurrence  of  drought  and  the 
scarcity  which  accompanies  it  is  again  reported.  A 
partial  failure  of  the  spring  harvest  now  approaching 
maturity  is  feared  over  large  tracts  whose  natural 
aridity  exposes  them  constantly  to  such  calamities. 
The  position  is  still  one  of  observation  and  precau¬ 
tionary  measures.  Relief  works  of  a  test  character 
have  been  opened,  but  the  numbers  seeking  them  are 
not  yet  very  considerable.  Machinery  highly  organised 
to  meet  any  contingency  can  be  immediately  set  going 
if  the  necessity  arises. 


THE  FLOOD. 

NO  one  who  knows  anything  about  politics  will 
doubt  that  if  we  had  a  Ministry  of  Angels  with 
an  archangel  as  prime  minister,  at  the  end  of  five  years 
the  people  would  vote  for  a  Ministry  of  Devils.  There 
is  but  one  natural  law  of  popular  politics  ;  they  move 
with  the  motion  of  the  tides.  The  movement  may  be 
disguised  by  special  circumstances  making  it  difficult 
to  trace  its  effect  :  the  tide  may  wash  away  the  very 
marks  by  which  its  height  is  usually  measured. 
None  the  less,  the  movement  to  and  fro  always  goes  on. 
At  the  election  of  1900  it  was  obscured  but  it  was 
there.  There  was  a  conflict  of  forces  :  national  feeling 
about  the  South  African  war  was  strong  enough  to 
neutralise  so  far  as  observation  could  gauge  it  the 
effect  of  the  tide  :  but  had  the  regular  tide  not  been 
against  the  Unionists,  who  had  been  in  power  for  over 
five  years,  they  would  have  swept  the  whole  country, 
swept  it  as  effectually  as  the  Liberals  are  sweeping 
it  now.  The  impulse  of  the  South  African  war  added 
to  the  turn  of  the  tide  would  have  been  irresistible. 
Usually  the  tide  reaches  far  enough  to  carry  the 
opposition  party  into  power,  but  it  seldom  rises  so 
high  as  not  to  leave  a  strong  minority  of  the  other 
party.  Whether  it  will  do  so  or  not  depends  on  what 
counteracting  and  what  supplementary  forces  are  in 
operation.  This  time  the  only  problematic  counter¬ 
action  was  a  new  political  propaganda  ;  while  the  long 
damming  up  of  the  rising  tide  undoubtedly  added  to 
its  force  when  at  length  it  was  allowed  to  break 
through.  These  may  be  described  as  natural  political 
forces,  whose  action  can  be  discounted  with  considerable 
probability.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the 
political  observer,  and,  if  a  practical  politician  as  well, 
he  should  not  be  dismayed  at  phenomena  he  ought  to 
expect.  Indeed  were  the  stakes  not  so  high,  were  they 
something  less  than  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
its  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  one  could 
quite  enjoy  the  farce  of  popular  government  :  for  no 
matter  what  your  views  may  be,  no  honest  man  who 
has  taken  practical  part  in  an  election  campaign 
will  deny  that  popular  government  is  more  or  less  a 
farce,  inclining  sometimes  to  extravaganza,  sometimes 
to  vulgar  melodrama.  If  the  assumption  underlying 
all  popular  government  were  true,  and  every  voter 
were  able  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  him,  and  had  the  desire  to  do  it,  at 
one  stroke  more  than  half  of  the  paraphernalia  of  every 
election  campaign  would  be  superseded.  Most  of  the 
things  every  candidate  does  or  has  done  for  him  are 
based  on  the  opposite  assumption,  which  is  the  true 
one,  that  most  of  the  electors  have  not  the  capacity  to 
form  a  political  opinion  for  themselves  and  still  fewer 
desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  This  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  “  campaign  ”  at  all :  for  without  a  campaign 
there  would  be  virtually  no  voting,  and  popular  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  reduced  to  its  naked  absurdity.  If  we 
want  popular  government  to  work,  or  even  to  appear 
to  work,  we  must  have  election  campaigns  ;  though 
this  very  fact  would  make  it  difficult  to  take  them 
seriously,  were  it  not  for  the  seriousness  of  the  stakes 
played  for.  As  it  is,  one  cannot  enjoy  the  farcical 
elements  in  the  performance  for  thinking  of  the  tragedy 
in  which  it  is  always  possible  the  farce  may  end. 
If  a  man  handed  over  his  business  to  a  company  of 
clowns  to  carry  on,  he  might  be  amused  at  their  antics 
and  blunders,  but  he  would  probably  be  too  nervous 
of  the  effect  on  his  fortunes  to  enjoy  the  performance 
thoroughly. 

A  Liberal  majority  was  a  virtual  certainty,  for  no 
one  supposed  that  the  fiscal  reform  movement  could 
by  this  time  have  become  a  counter-force  strong  enough 
to  stem  the  natural  tide  :  that  it  has  acted  as  a  counter¬ 
force  to  a  certain  extent  we  fully  believe.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Unionist  party  has  lost  even  from  an 
electioneering  point  of  view  by  taking  up  fiscal  reform, 
though  there  is  much  ground  for  the  inference  that  a 
complete  policy  of  fiscal  reform,  though  it  include  a 
tax  on  corn,  can  be  more  easily  commended  to  the 
masses  than  more  tentative  proposals.  Of  all  political 
groups  the  “  Free  Fooders  ”  have  come  off  worst :  in 
fact  Unionist  free  traders  have  made  no  show  at  all. 
One  of  them  is  returned  as  a  Protestant ;  another  by 
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*the  votes  of  tariff  reformers,  who  did  not  wish  to  split 
the  vote  by  putting  another  candidate  in  the  held.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  take  the  same  course  at  Green¬ 
wich  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  s 
truculent  and  vindictive  attitude  to  tariff  reformers, 
his  doubtful  acceptance  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  that 
duties  may  be  imposed  not  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
his  total  disregard  during  the  election  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  Church  and  education,  greatly  quality  the 
sympathy  one  might  have  with  him  in  his  discomfiture. 
Still  we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  think  he  would 
not  sit  again  on  some  side  of  the  House  before  very 
lon°\  But  the  Greenwich  election,  and  much  more 
•strikingly  the  Durham  election,  where  Mr.  Elliott  had 
the  whole  Radical  vote,  are  very  strong  evidence  that 
fiscal  reform  occupies  the  mind  of  the  Unionist  party. 
We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  many  Unionist  can¬ 
didates  and  we  do  not  find  any  disposition  to  ascribe 
defeat  to  their  adoption  of  fiscal  reform.^  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  lost  by  the  opposition  to  fiscal 
chano-e  of  the  “  innate  conservatism  of  the  English 
people  ”,  which  the  Radicals  with  their  usual  lack  ot 
■humour  are  seriously  claiming  as  an  asset  in  their 
favour.  They  are  ridiculously  anxious  to  put  on  the 
cast-off  mantle  of  a  stupid  party,  or  a  party  which 
they  called  stupid  precisely  because  it  was  con¬ 
servative.  .  .  , 

There  would  really  be  nothing  more  to  say  about  the 
result  of  the  elections  did  the  natural  causes  we  have 
described  account  for  all  that  has  happened.  But  they 
do  not.  They  would  account  for  a  normal  majority, 
and  rather  more,  but  this  floodingof  one  party  can  only 
be  explained  on  much  more  sinister  grounds.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Liberals  have  turned  to  their  account 
devices'  every  respectable  party  should  disdain  ;  and 
their  leaders  have  been  content  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  methods  they  would  be  ashamed,  or  at  any  rate 
afraid,  openly  to  adopt.  Liberal  electioneers  and 
Liberal  candidates  have  shrunk  from  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  their  opponents’  views,  no  perversion  of  actual 
fact,  that  could  possibly  prejudice  a  voter  against  the 
Unionist  party.  We  are  speaking  now  of  what  by 
courtesy  may  be  called  political  devices  :  other  Liberal 
methods,  at  Manchester  for  instance,  were  not  political. 
They  have  allowed  their  workers  to  exaggerate  halt- 
truths  till  they  became  grotesque  untruths  ;  they  have 
kept  from  the  people  points  in  their  policy  absolutely 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  fair  judgment  upon  it. 
They  are  different  things  to  different  people,  according 
fo  the  wishes  of  those  whose  votes  they  are  catering 
for.  To  the  Irish  Nationalists  they  are  Home  Rulers  ; 
to  the  English  electorate,  especially  to  nonconformists, 
they  are  no  longer  Home  Rulers,  but  free  traders 
only.  The  very  men  who  a  few  years  since  assured  us 
■solemnly  that  Home  Rule  was  necessary  to  save  Ireland 
and  to  keep  the  empire  together  now  begin  almost  to 
curse  and  to  swear  if  one  dares  to  speak  of  Home 
Rule.  They  do  not  know  such  a  policy.  The  Prime 
Minister  at  one  time  seemed  an  honourable  exception, 
for  his  speeches  had  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Home 
Ruler  and  meant  to  do  all  he  could  to  advance  Home 
Rule.  But  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  Ireland  in 
his  address  showed  that  he  had  repented  of  his  straight¬ 
forwardness.  Is  it  not  an  honest  party  that  is  winning 
thousands  of  votes  on  the  distinction  between  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  and  carrying  measures  vvhich 
are  to  lead  to  Home  Rule  ?  That  is  the  distinction 
to  which  they  trust  in  declaring  that  they  are  not 
Home  Rulers  and  that  Home  Rule  is  not  before  the 
country.  They  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  Home  Rule 
is  a  bogey  ;  they  will  be  frightened  of  it  enough  when 
it  appears  to  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
ghosts  of  many  murdered  truths  are  waiting  tor  them 
already. 

They  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  if  a  Unionist 
Government  were  returned,  bread  would  immediately 
become  dear.  We  believe  we  could  give  instances 
where  it  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  bread  would  be 
doubled,  and  that  every  requisite  in  a  household  would 
suddenly  bound  up  in  price.  There  is  not  a  Liberal 
candidate  who  does  not  know  that  these  statements 
are  untrue  ;  exaggerations  of  what  even  from  the 
Liberal  point  of  view  are  only  hypotheses,  at  most 
probable,  are  stated  as  absolute  facts.  That  is  a  form 


of  lying.  It  is  playing  on  the  inability  of  uneducated 
simple  "folk  to  distinguish  between  an  hypothesis  and 
a  fact. 

Worse  still,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  as 
“  slavery  ”  labour  vvhich  they  know  has  not  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  slavery.  Some  of  the  Liberal 
leaders,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
have  been  careful  in  their  speeches  not  to  commit  them¬ 
selves,  as  has  the  Prime  Minister,  to  a  description  of 
Chinese  labour  as  “servile”  or  as  “slavery”;  they 
have  tried  to  bring  their  account  of  the  matter  into 
some  relation  to  truth.  Their  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  say  what  was  false,  but  unfortunately 
their  consciences  did  not  deter  them  from  reaping  the 
advantage  of  other  people  saying  it  for  them.  We 
have  never  seen  or  heard  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  any 
other  Liberal  leader  has  taken  one  single  step  to 
restrain  a  single  Liberal  speaker  from  calling  Chinese 
labour  in  South  Africa  slavery  or  from  exhibiting 
bills  picturing  these  Chinese  labourers  vvorkiug  in 
chains.  The  virtue,  you  see,  of  the  electioneering 
cry  was  precisely  in  the  word  “  slavery  :  quality  the 
word  and  the  virtue  goes.  And  the  Government 
prQpose  to  allow  the  Transvaal  to  settle  tor  itself 
whether  it  shall  practise  slavery  or  not.  A  British 
colony  to  be  free  to  keep  slaves  if  it  likes  .  I  hat 
is  the  best  comment  on  their  beliet  in  the  charge 
of  slavery  on  vvhich  they  have  won  the  election.  I  he 
truth  is  these  gentlemen,  famished  tor  office,  do  not 
know  what  they  have  swallowed.  They  have  their 
day  now  :  let  them  yelp. 


LIBERALS  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

A\/'E  should  suppose  one  Mr.  Burns  was  enough  to 
VY  disturb  the  capitalists,  the  individualists,  and  the 
Whigs  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  but  John  Burns  multiplied 
by  at  least  thirty-four  with  over  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  of  extremists  in  the  constituencies 
is  bound  to  be  a  nightmare  ot  a  very  appalling  kind. 
They  come  on  the  Liberal  party  as  the  Irish  Nationalists 
did  after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  which  put  an 
end  to  the  sentimental  relations  existing  between 
certain  Liberals  and  the  Home  Rulers  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Isaac  Butt.  The  labour  representatives  now 
being  sent  to  Parliament  are  as  different  from  the  older 
labour  groups  as  the  followers  ot  Parnell  were  from 
those  of  the  older  leader.  It  has  been  possible  for 
orthodox  Liberalism  hitherto  to  keep  undei  Mr.  Burns 
or  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  because  the  individual  and  isolated 
influence  of  either  in  Parliament  could  not  be  great, 
neither  was  able  to  make  himselt  too  troublesome 
for  tolerance  ;  but  now  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardies  comparative  isolation  is  at  an  end.  Very  soon 
they  will  be  members  of  a  numerous  group  as  lively  as 
themselves,  and  ancient  Liberalism  will  begin  to  have 
a  bad  time.  It  may  be  deferred  for  a  little  whilst 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  probably  several 
other  of  the  labour  members  are  struggling  with  each 
other  for  the  leadership  of  the  new  group.  But  it  will 
come  and  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  the  other 
broad-cloth  silk-hatted  labour  leaders  whose  great 
pride  it  was  to  be  amongst  the  respectabilities  ot  the 
well-to-do  middle  classes  will  have  to  retire  into  the 
background. 

One  great  difficulty  of  the  new  group  will  be  about 
its  leader  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  man  amongst 
them  of  acknowledged  supremacy.  They  have  no  man 
of  the  ability  and  authority  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  whom 
they  will  submit  ;  and  this  is  especially  disadvantageous 
to  them  because  notoriously  they  are  consumed  with 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  each  other.  As  there  are 
no  social  differences  amongst  them,  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  below  even  that  of  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  their  diffi¬ 
culties  of  agreeing  upon  leadership  are  increased. 
Mr.  Burns  will  probably  assume  that  by  virtue  ot  his 
position  they  will  acknowledge  his  primacy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  he  would  doubtless  like  to  lead 
them  with  a  gentle  hand  into  the  silent  land  ot  the 
ministry  ;  but'  the  most  certain  thing  about  the  new 
labour  party  is  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  take  a 
line  independent  of  party.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to 
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have  as  its  model  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  the 
French  socialists  who  denounced  M.  Jaures  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  taking  office  in  a  French  Government  ;  as  the 
labour  members  and  a  good  many  of  their  constituents 
outside  Battersea  have  denounced  Mr.  Burns  for  enter¬ 
ing  an  English  Government.  They  have  accused  him 
of  being  a  “  traitor  ”  and  he  has  responded  with  the 
plump  assertion  that  they  were  lying.  Then  they  are 
not  an  homogeneous  group  with  a  distinct  object  as 
are  the  Irish  Nationalists  or  the  German  or  even 
French  socialists,  and  this  adds  considerably  to  their 
difficulties.  Some  of  them  are  socialists  ;  others  are 
only  advanced  Radicals.  No  one  who  has  come  for¬ 
ward  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  with  a  specific 
socialist  programme  has  been  returned,  not  even 
Mr.  Hyndman  who  opposed  a  labour  candidate  at 
Burnley  and  polled  nearly  five  thousand  votes  : 
only  a  few  hundreds  below  his  labour  opponent. 
The  labour  members  have  preached  a  good  deal  of 
socialism  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  still  shy  at  the 
name. 

There  will  now  however  be  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  opportunist  socialists  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  than  there  has  ever  been  before  ;  but  it  is  trade 
unionism  and  not  pure  socialism  which  has  brought 
them  there.  It  is  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  decision, 
which  gave  such  a  staggering  blow  to  trade  unionism  ; 
and  the  return  of  a  large  body  of  labour  and  trade- 
unionist  representatives  is  the  answer  of  the  great 
working-class  constituencies  to  this  decision.  Liberal 
employers  and  capitalists  partook  in  the  rejoicings 
over  this  decision  equally  with  Conservative  employers 
and  capitalists,  but  it  is  upon  Liberals  that  the  chief 
blow  will  ;  fall.  They  will  find  that  their  position 
has  been  made  intolerable  by  the  power  which  labour 
will  exercise  in  Parliament.  Let  them  contrast  the 
guarded  language  with  which  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Asquith  for  example,  spoke  of  an  alteration 
of  the  trade-union  law  before  the  dissolution  with  that 
which  they  used  when  the  elections  were  in  full  swing, 
and  they  could  better  gauge  the  possible  strength  of  the 
labour  vote.  Previously  they  were  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  restore  to  the  trade-unions  their 
immunity  from  being  sued.  Afterwards  Mr.  Asquith 
announced  that  a  Bill  would  be  prepared  which  would 
restore  the  trade  unions  to  the  position  they  held 
before  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  decision.  Thirty-four 
labour  members  have  now  taken  the  places  of  that 
number  of  Liberals  of  the  ordinary  type  and  they  add 
their  forces  to  the  Radical  left  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  What  will  be  the 
position  of  the  moderate  Liberals  of  the  labour- 
employing  class  ?  They  may  be  free  traders,  and  they 
may  condemn  the  extravagances  of  a  Conservative 
Government  and  object  to  a  high  income-tax ;  they 
may  be  against  relief  to  agricultural  rating,  or  dally 
with  the  projects  of  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords  or 
disestablishing  the  Church  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Wales  ;  but  will  they  stand  by  and  see  trade  unionism 
restored  to  its  former  irresponsibility,  and  countenance 
the  programme  of  the  opportunist  socialism  of  the  Liberal 
party?  Their  Liberal  virtues  we  think  will  not  stand  the 
test,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  secession  in 
the  Liberal  party  taking  place  very  soon  similar  to  the 
secession  which  followed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule 
projects.  The  trade  unionists  have  been  driven  into 
extremes  of  which  there  were  few  signs  before 
the  Taff  Vale  decision.  The  rank  and  file  of  them  were 
ardently  attached  to  trade  unionism,  but  they  were  not 
so  inclined  towards  socialistic  legislation  as  their 
leaders.  When  trade  unionism  received  its  great 
shock  they  rallied  to  its  defence,  and  they  have  chosen 
representatives  who  represent  more  than  trade  unionism. 
Avowed  socialists  may  jeer,  as  many  of  them  do,  at 
trade  unionism  “  pure  and  simple  ”,  and  deride  it  as  an 
ally  of  capitalism  ;  but  it  is  not  so  “  pure  and  simple  ” 
that  when  it  has  been  driven  with  its  back  to  the  wall 
its  practical  socialism  may  not  prove  more  alarming 
than  the  theories  of  the  avowed  socialists.  F rom  another 
point  of  view  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  bitterness  j 
of  the  trade  unions  should  exist  at  the  time  when  tariff 
reform  came  up  for  consideration.  Much  surprise  has 
been  expressed  that  trade  unionists  are  free  traders, 
and  much  argument  has  been  employed  towards  their 


conversion  ;  but  fiscal  reform  will  really  not  have  a  fair 
trial  amongst  them  so  long  as  the  trade-union  question 
remains  open.  If  the  Liberals  close  it,  they  will  in  all 
probability  deal  a  heavier  blow  at  free  trade  than  any  it 
has  yet  received. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  ALGECIRAS  CONFERENCE. 

HOUGH  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Conference  at 
Algeciras  begins  at  a  fortunate  time,  it  would 
have  had  a  much  less  promising  beginning  if  it  had 
assembled  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  For  then  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  was  still  preaching 
that  the  Morocco  question  was  a  mere  device  of 
German  animosity  to  England,  its  real  purpose 
being  the  disruption  of  an  Anglo  -  French  entente 
designed  to  check  the  aggressive  expansion  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  entente  might,  of  course,  have  had  that 
design  quite  wisely  and  legitimately  as  an  Anglo-French 
expedient — might,  indeed,  have  had  a  ruder  intention 
without  overpassing  the  known  and  never  idle  rights  of 
nations  in  need  of  security  or  in  fear  of  trespass.  But 
they  are  no  privileges,  these  rights.  The  right  of 
Germany  to  break  the  entente,  even  by  menace  hurtful 
to  the  pride  of  France  and  fatal  to  the  official  life  of  a 
French  minister,  was  as  lawful  as  the  entente  itself ; 
for  the  rest,  all  depended  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
menace  as  a  stroke  of  German  policy.  If  it  was  a 
mistake,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Germans  ;  if  not,  so 
much  the  better  for  Germany  ;  while  as  for  England 
and  France,  they  might  properly  be  glad  in  the  one  case 
or  sorry  in  the  other,  but  in  no  case  could  they  com¬ 
plain  without  quarrelling  foolishly  and  hypocritically 
with  the  rules  of  the  game.  This  is  no  news,  of  course, 
to  any  well-instructed  Briton,  and  there  are  few  men 
in  these  islands,  however  ill  informed,  who  do  not  find 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  their  own  minds.  Yet  they 
were  assured  by  their  political  instructors  for  months 
together  that  the  German  attempt  to  destroy  the  entente 
was  not  only  oppugnant  and  to  be  withstood  accor¬ 
dingly,  but  sinister  in  every  sense,  and  such  as  no 
Englishman  should  be  able  to  endure  without  all  kinds 
of  indignation.  Worse  teaching  could  hardly  be  pressed, 
upon  a  democracy,  and  it  was  in  this  particular  appli¬ 
cation  dangerous  as  well  as  demoralising.  War  was 
more  than  hinted  at  as  the  natural  consequence  of  so 
gross  an  insult  to  France,  and  the  thought  of  it  in  that 
country  was  encouraged  by  assurances  that  national 
sympathy  and  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  entente 
would  bring  England  to  her  side  at  once  if  the  wrath 
of  righteousness  should  prevail  on  that  side  of  the 
Channel  as  on  this.  What  did  prevail  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  was  better  sense  and  a  more  credit¬ 
able  expression  of  sensibility  ;  while  here  with  us  in¬ 
citement  to  anger  was  still  maintained  till  the  election 
fury  banished  all  competition. 

This  we  should  be  thankful  for.  Even  now  the  word 
“war”  is  still  heard,  and  recommendations  to  hold  a 
strong  fleet  in  readiness,  even  to  put  it  in  evidence, 
may  still  be  met  with  ;  but  attention  to  the  matter  being 
withdrawn  for  a  while  returns  to  it  cooled  and  unlikely  to 
be  re-inflamed.  Indeed  there  was  always  more  passion 
in  the  teachers  than  the  taught  ;  and  now  that  the 
country  thinks  of  it,  the  German  Government  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  more  to  say  for  itself  in  this  wild  world 
of  ever-contending  nations  than  was  allowed  to  appear. 
With  every  right  to  take  action  (of  course  at  its  own 
risk)  against  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  the  German 
Government  at  any  rate  was  in  no  haste  to  do  so.  The 
all  but  complete  retirement  of  British  influence  in 
Morocco  in  favour  of  France,  the  endowment  of  that 
Power,  by  as  much  as  England  could  endow  it,  with 
the  best-known  and  most  effective  means  of  taking 
command  in  the  Sultan’s  extremel)'  covetable  territory, 
came  under  consideration  in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of 
1904.  And  even  at  that  time  it  was  no  unreasonable 
speculation  that  since  by  the  Agreement  it  “  apper¬ 
tained  ”  to  France  to  preserve  order  in  Morocco,  “and 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  administra¬ 
tive,  financial,  and  military  reforms  which  it  may 
require  ”,  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  disorder 
the  more  boldly  could  France  step  in  to  take  over 
the  management  of  affairs.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  consideration  determined  the  conduct  of  the- 
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French  Government,  which  may  have  been  deterred  by  , 
other  and  better  reasons  from  entering  at  once  upon  the 
use  of  its  privileges  ;  but  for  many  months  Morocco 
did  present  a  spectacle  of  disorder  more  and  more 
disquieting  because  increasingly  hopeless.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  1905,  when  the  French  Minister  at 
the  Moorish  Court  presented  to  the  Sultan  a  sweeping 
scheme  of  reforms,  that  the  German  Government  in¬ 
terposed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  judged  by 
the  common  estimate  and  practice  of  diplomacy,  the 
actual  interests  of  that  Government  in  Morocco  suffi¬ 
ciently  justified  the  Kaiser’s  intervention.  Those  in¬ 
terests  may  not  have  amounted  to  much  commercially, 
but  the  expectation  of  more  counts  for  something 
where  that  expectation  is  reasonably  entertained. 
But  in  this  case  much  higher  considerations  had  a 
reasonable  existence.  Inasmuch  as  the  isolation  of 
Germany  was  aimed  at  by  the  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment — isolation  meaning  reduction  to  impotence— it 
became  a  serious  matter  at  Berlin  at  once  ;  and  while 
M.  Delcass^  could  not  deny  that  he  had  that  intention, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  best-regulated  journalism  in 
this  country  accepted  and  announced  it  as  a  well- 
accomplished  design.  . 

That  was  a  time  of  delirium.  In  the  cooler  hours  of 
to-day  even  those  who  are  most  convinced  of  the 
hostility  of  the  German  Government  against  England 
are  able  to  take  account  of  what  that  Government  may 
consider  its  necessities,  its  provocations,  its  rights  of 
competition,  even  its  rights  of  conquest  and  aggran¬ 
disement.  In  this  more  rational  spirit  which  being 
more  rational  is  therefore  better  armed  w  e  attend  the 
Algeciras  Conference.  We  take  there  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  some  new  facts,  and  a  clearer  perception,  it 
may  be  hoped,  of  some  others.  Of  the  new  facts  the 
most  important  is  that  Russia  is  not  wiped  out  of  the  ; 
European  system.  Belief  in  its  effacement  has  exploded, 
not  that  Government  itself.  It  exists,  and  weakened  as  it 
is  and  must  long  remain,  it  is  not  incapable  of  playing  an 
effective  part  where  and  as  it  did  before  an  enlightening 
though  disastrous  war  led  to  a  rebellious  outbreak  of 
similar  character.  At  the  same  time,  and  partly  on 
this  very  account,  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  inter¬ 
national  ententes  are  not  by  their  nature  immutable, 
eternal,  though  they  may  serve  a  good  purpose  long 
and  come  at  last  to  no  violent  end.  And  the  Con¬ 
ference  having  actually  begun,  another  thing,  we 
fancy,  is  finding  its  way  into  many  minds  hitherto 
closed  against  it  as  a  too  unpleasant  possibility  ;  and 
that  is  a  most  politic  German  sympathy  with  wronged 
Mahommedan  populations  at  a  time  when  they  are 
seeking  a  means  of  relief  by  more  active  co-operation. 
By  how  much  this  policy  has  worked  elsewhere  there 
is  no  distinct  evidence  before  the  British  public.  But 
that  it  has  worked  in  Morocco  already  is  certain,  and  it 
may  possibly  work  to  greater  effect  yet.  And  another 
thing  we  may  hope  is  coming  into  view,  and  wil  1  have 
full  and  free  acknowledgment  before  the  Conference 
has  carried  its  proceedings  far.  The  Anglo-French 
Agreement  is  one-sided  to  a  degree  that  is  only  intelli¬ 
gible  on  the  supposition  that  when  it  wTas  made  the 
British  Government  was  oppressed  by  some  weighty 
fear.  What  that  fear  was  is  not  beyond  surmise,  but 
as  yet  at  any  rate  it  has  never  stalked  abroad  in  public, 
while  the  Agreement,  which  is  substantial,  retains  all 
the  appearance  of  a  distinctly  bad  bargain.  The 
Mediterranean  map,  the  fact  that  England  exists  only 
as  a  maritime  Power,  comparison  of  what  is  given  up 
in  Morocco  with  the  benevolence  promised  at  this 
time  of  day  in  Egypt,  and  the  notorious  mortality  of 
ententes  however  cordial  at  birth,  surround  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  with  wonder.  However,  there  it  is, 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be  explained — even  ex¬ 
plained  satisfactorily.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  faithfully 
carried  out  of  course.  But  when  the  “open  door” 
arrangements  come  on  for  discussion — and  it  is  already 
agreed,  apparently,  that  they  shall  be  settled  upon  the 
strictest  and  yet  the  broadest  principles  of  equality, 
liberality  and  fraternity — we  may  hope  to  escape  the 
special  limitation  of  our  trade  privileges  in  Morocco  to 
a  period  of  thirty  years. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  sight  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke  standing  bare¬ 
headed  in  an  open  landau  and  making  a  speech  in 
Throgmorton  Street  has  been  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  past  week.  For  the  excitement  of  the 
elections  has  rather  drawn  men’s  minds  away  from  the 
Stock  market,  and  there  has  been  very  little  business 
doing.  After  the  publication  of  the  Elgin  and  Selborne 
despatches  Kaffirs  had  quite  a  boomlet,  the  idea 
being  that  the  new  Government  could  and  would 
do  nothing.  But  the  bitterness  of  feeling  about 
Chinese  labour  at  the  elections  has  been  so  marked, 
and  the  Government  majority  is  so  enormous,  that 
speculators  and  investors  are  getting  uneasy  again, 
and  are  once  more  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  are  quite  safe  from  Orders  in  Council,  or  other 
measures  of  that  kind.  Kaffir  shares  have  conse¬ 
quently  relapsed.  Our  belief  is  that  the  Government 
can  and  will  do  nothing  about  Chinese  labour.  But  it 
may  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  make  this  clear  ,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  will  be  flaming  speeches  from 
the  new  members  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  about 
Chinese  slavery,  which  may  further  depress  the  shares. 
Whenever  there  is  anything  like  a  fall  in  South 
Africans  it  will  be  good  business  to  give,  money  for 
long  options  for  the  call,  because  the  industry  is 
rapidly  improving,  and  steadily  increasing  returns 
from  the  mines  must  tell  on  prices.  But  only  mines 
which  are  paying  or  earning  dividends  should  be  dealt 
in,  as  by  this  time  the  public  are  tired  ot  prospects  , 
and  are  coming  to  look  at  Kaffirs  as  they  look  at 
Australian  and  Indian  mines. 

Considering  that  the  acute  stringency  of  money  .in 
New  York  has  passed  away,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  effect  on  the  market  for  American  rails  has  not  been 
more  emphatic.  The  truth  we  take  to  be  that  when 
the  monetary  situation  was  really  dangerous  the  big 
interests  bought  and  held  stocks  to  prevent  a  collapse. 
Now  that  the  loan  market  is  normally  easy,  these  big 
people  sell  to  the  public.  This  at  least  seems  the  most 
rational  explanation  of  the  fact  that  tor  the  last  tw  o  or 
three  days  Wall  Street  has  opened  strong  and  closed 
at  a  slight  decline.  We  see  nothing  alarming  in  this 
process,  though  it  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  editors — perhaps  the  most  silly  class  of  wiseacres 
that  consume  paper— as  “  unloading  ”.  After  all  the 
big  financiers  cannot  hold  these  enormous  blocks  of 
shares  indefinitely.  They  bought  them  to  sell  to  the 
investing  public,  just  as  a  shopkeeper  buys  spring 
o-oods  ”  to  sell  to  a  dressing  public.  If  there  is  no.public 
to  buy,  there  will  be  a  slump,  and  the  financiers  will  lose 
money,  just  as  shopkeepers  lose  when  nobody  will 
buy  their  wares.  But  we  see  no  signs  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  America.  On  the  contrary  we  see  every 
evidence  of  a  prosperous  nation  investing  its  earnings 
in  its  own  railways,  its  only  field,  be  it  remembered, 
for  investment.  Steel  stocks  have  been  verj  firm,  the 
Preferred  rising  from  1 10^  to  113,  and  the  Common 
having  been  at  46^.  It  must  be  admitted  that  L  nions 
and  Canadas  are  well  held,  as  they  have  stuck  gallantly 
at  161  and  180,  despite  of  attempts  to  dislodge  them. 
We  still  think  that  Chesapeakes  at  59  are  a  good  pur¬ 
chase,  as  they  are  on  their  earnings  worth  at  least  70. 
Readings  are' obviously  being  worked  by  a  pool,  but  a 
manipulated  stock  is  always  dangerous,  unless  one 
happens  to  know  the  figure  at  which  the  pool  will  stand 

from  under.  . 

The  shares  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  have  been 
very  much  in  evidence,  the  Ordinary,  which  a  month 
ago  could  have  been  bought  for  12,  now  standing  at 
17,  and  the  Preference,  which  fell  to  42,  now  being  52. 
All  this  rise  is  in  consequence  of  the  high-fliers,  ot 
finance,  such  as  Messrs.  Speyer  and  Cassel,  having 
resolved  to  take  Peru  in  hand.  That  anything  definite 
is  settled  with  regard  to  the  Corporation’s  affairs  we 
much  doubt.  But  South  American  governments  are 
the  fashion  for  the  moment.  In  consequence  of  the 
smart  rise  in  silver  to  which  we  drew  attention  last 
week,  all  South  American  bonds  have  risen  considerably 
in  the  past  year.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  have 
risen  from  83  to  94,  Western  of  Minas  from  93  to  101, 
Chilians  from  93  to  100,  Colombians  from  24  to  51, 
Guatemalas  from  24  to  40,  Paraguays  from  37 
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to  50,  and  Venezuelas  from  42  to  54.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  appreciation  for  Government 
securities.  Buenos  Ayres  Cedulas  have  fallen  from 
2640  24,  and  then  risen  to  25.  As  it  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  3^  or  5,  they  are  surely  too  low,  as  on  the 
former  basis  they  are  worth  30.  Although  the  Russian 
situation  improves  daily  yet  Spassky  Coppers  have 
receded,  and  those  who  took  the  tip  to  buy  Lloyd’s 
Copper  at  iow  are  repenting  at  leisure.  However,  if 
the  deal  for  the  new  property  does  come  off,  these 
shares  would  rise  from  55.  to  305.  very  easily.  From 
the  ruin  of  the  Conservative  party  Consols  seem  to  be 
slowly  rising  to  better  things,  which  is  certainly  rather 
a  paradoxical  comment  on  the  party  of  “  law  and 
order  ”,  now  being  swept  into  the  dustbin  of  history. 

INSURANCE  :  GUARANTEE  POLICIES. 

HILE  all  insurance  policies  are  guarantees  in  the 
sense  that  they  guarantee  payments  in  certain 
contingencies,  there  is  an  extensive  branch  of  the 
insurance  business  to  which  the  term  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  applied.  The  ordinary  forms  of  fidelity  guarantee 
are  well  known,  but  the  advantages  of  the  system  are 
not  recognised  so  fully  as  they  ought  to  be.  Every 
public  company  and  every  business  firm  know  that  for 
a  very  small  annual  outlay  the  loss  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  employes  will  be  made  good  by  an 
insurance  company.  It  is  easy  to  understand  an  em¬ 
ployer  hesitating  to  have  the  fidelity  of  an  old  servant 
guaranteed,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  this  implies 
any  lack  of  confidence,  and  if  it  were  more  generally 
recognised  that  any  servant  through  whose  hands 
money  passes  should  be  guaranteed  in  this  way  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  such  idea  of  lack  of  confidence 
would  occur  on  either  side.  When  accountants  and 
others  are  appointed  official  receivers  a  guarantee  policy 
is  always  provided,  as  it  is  in  Government  departments 
where  lack  of  fidelity  would  involve  financial  loss. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  fidelity  guarantee 
policy  should  be  taken  in  all  cases  for  the  treasurers  of 
voluntary  associations,  such  as  slate  clubs  and  the  like. 
Defalcations  by  such  officials  are  frequently  reported, 
and  in  many  instances  the  losses  to  members  are  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  existence  of  these  policies  not 
only  makes  good  any  loss  that  occurs  through  dis¬ 
honesty,  but  in  a  very  definite  way  tends  to  prevent 
fraud.  '  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a  guarantee 
company  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  in  the 
treatment  of  any  offender  and  that  the  chance  of  a  fault 
being  overlooked,  which  might  be  the  case  with  an 
employer  or  a  voluntary  association,  vanishes  when  an 
insurance  company  issues  the  guarantee.  A  further 
advantage  of  such  policies  is  that  the  companies  make 
inquiries  before  issuing  any  important  policies,  and 
since  their  means  of  obtaining  information  are  more 
than  usually  effective,  an  employer  whose  servants  are 
guaranteed  feels  an  added  confidence  in  his  staff. 

The  rates  of  premium  charged  for  guarantees  vary 
very  considerably  and  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Official  receivers  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  can  be  guaranteed  for  55-.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  bank  and  railway  clerks  for  iow,  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  building  societies  for  20s.  to  30W,  and  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  for  about  305.  The  lowness  of  these 
rates  suggests  on  the  one  hand  that  the  risk  which  is 
covered  is  not  great  and  on  the  other  that  when  the 
cost  is  so  little  it  is  foolish  to  abstain  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded.  Many  of  the  guarantee  companies 
publish  specimens  of  the  claims  paid,  and  examples  of 
defalcations  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  criminal 
courts,  both  of  which  point  to  the  benefits  of  guaran¬ 
tees.  There  are  various  less  familiar  extensions  of  this 
principle.  A  few  years  back,  when  several  prominent 
solicitors  were  convicted  of  fraud,  one  of  the  insurance 
companies  brought  out  a  scheme  for  guaranteeing  the 
honest  management  of  estates.  These  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  person’s  own  solicitors,  but  the  company 
was  to  be  allowed  periodical  inspection  of  the  accounts 
and  the  securities.  It  was  extensively  advertised  and 
favourably  commented  on  in  the  press,  but  so  great 
was  the  reluctance  of  people  to  seem  to  distrust  their 
solicitors  that  we  believe  the  company  did  not  issue  a 
single  policy  of  this  kind. 


Closely  allied  to  the  protection  thus  offered  is  the 
system  which  is  now  being  adopted  by  many  insurance 
companies  of  acting  as  trustees.  In  most  such  cases 
the  family  solicitor  is  employed,  but  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  responsible.  It  is  quite  appropriate  that  indi¬ 
viduals  should  be  relieved  of  such  thankless  tasks  as 
acting  as  trustees  or  giving  personal  guarantees  of 
someone  else’s  fidelity.  In  some  cases  a  personal 
guarantee  is  necessary,  in  which  case  the  guarantor 
would  be  well  advised  to  secure  himself  against  loss  by 
taking  out  a  policy  with  an  insurance  company. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  if  a  man  insured  his  life 
he  imagined  he  was  going  to  die  in  the  immediate 
future.  Few  traces  of  such  a  foolish  idea  remain,  but 
in  connexion  with  fidelity  guarantee  a  somewhat  similar 
state  of  mind  is  frequently  met  with.  There  are  many 
people  who  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  guarantee 
policies  which  are  available  if  they  would  only  rid 
themselves  of  foolish  ideas  in  regard  to  it. 


THE  ELECTION. 

( With  apologies  to  the  Dea?i.) 

AREFUL  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(If  Ministers)  when  to  relinquish  power; 

When  change  impends,  the  novelist  gives  o’er 
His  fiction,  and  pursues  his  tale  no  more. 

Returning  home,  you  find  your  table  packed 
With  florid  promise  and  statistic  tract. 

If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  forth  to  dine 
Political  discussion  sours  the  wine. 

Coming  elections  man’s  worst  points  presage. 

Old  grudges  throb,  old  disappointments  rage. 
Sauntering  in  clubs,  the  dull  indifferentist 
Damns  party  politics  and  pleads  for  whist. 

•  ••••• 

Ah !  where  must  peaceful  Poet  seek  for  aid 
When  Bigots  to  both  sides  his  vote  persuade. 

His  vote,  debated  and  delayed  so  long, 

He’s  doubtful  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong. 

■  •  •  •  •  a 

Now  in  contiguous  writs  the  flood  comes  down, 
County  division,  city,  market-town. 

To  slums  unknown  the  eager  females  fly 
Presume  to  beg  the  vote  they  may  not  buy  ; 

With  tucked-up  skirts  o’er  dubious  pavement  glide 
Diffusing  scent  and  flattery  of  their  side. 

Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Desponding  Tory  and  triumphant  Rad 
Forget  their  manners  and  go  Party-mad. 

Boxed  in  the  chair  the  luckless  chairman  sits 
While  shouts  run  clattering  through  the  roof  by  fits  ; 
His  stage,  of  hastily  compacted  wood, 

Rocks  to  the  throng.  He  trusts  the  eggs  are  good, 
,••••• 

Now  rush  the  ballot-boxes  to  and  fro 
Protected  by  policemen  as  they  go. 

Members  of  all  opinions  join  to  tell 
What  seat  they  fought,  and  why  they  fought  so  well. 
They  as  the  torrent  drives  with  rapid  force 
From  county  and  from  borough  take  their  course. 
And  by  constituents  sent  from  Heaven  knows  where, 
They  form  a  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
i  Cocoa  and  Cant,  Purse-pride  and  Labour  loud, 

Red  rebel,  Passive  of  endurance  proud, 

And  Tag  and  Rag  and  Bobtail  swell  the  motley 
crowd. 

1  14  January,  1906.  Cecil  S.  Kent. 
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MOLIERE. 

LES  deux  ouvrages*  importants  qui  viennent  de 
paraitre  k  Londres,  rejouiront  le  grand  nombre 
de  litterateurs  frangais  qui  sont,  plus  ou  moins,  attaches  1 
4  la  “  religion  de  Moli&re”. 

Car  il  y  a  en  France  une  religion  de  ce  genre  et  de  ce 
nom,  dontles  fideles  s’appellent  “  Molieristes”.  Li,  beau- 
coup  d’entre  eux  fournissent,  sous  forme  d’ecrits  divers, 
leur  contribution  au  culte  qu’ils  ont  adopte.  Depuis  vingt 
ans  surtout,  une  invraisemblable  quantite  de  volumes  a 
ete  consacrde,  non  pas  seulement  aux  oeuvres,  mais  k 
la  personnalitd  de  Moliire,  a.  ses  aventures  et  aux 
aventures  de  ses  pieces,  k  son  role  public  et  i  sa  vie 
priv^e.  Beaucoup  d’auteurs  se  sont  donne  le  but  de 
commenter  et  de  r^pandre  la  pensde  de  Moliire,  con- 
sidtk^e  comme  une  doctrine  morale  et  meme  comme  la 
seule  doctrine  morale.  Celle-ci,  debordant  du  theatre, 
a  pris  place  dans  la  pedagogie.  Les  disciples  les  plus 
z£I£s  ont  la  garde  d’objets  qui  ont  appartenu  au  grand 
^crivain  et  qui  sont  devenus  des  reliques. 

Malgrd  leur  vive  admiration  pour  Moliere,  MM. 
Mantzius  et  Trollope  ne  sont  pas  tombes  dans  cet 
exces.  M.  Mantzius,  d’ailleurs,  y  etait  d’autant  moins 
expose  qu’il  ikudie  surtout  Moliere  au  point  de  vue 
de  l’histoire  du  theatre.  Sous  le  titre  “A  History 
of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  , 
il  poursuit  un  travail  considerable,  qui  a  deja  produit 
trois  volumes  de  belle  dimension.  Le  quatrieme, 
rempli  tout  entier  par  Moli&re  et  son  temps,  est 
tres  riche  en  observations  interessantes  et  en  details 
curieux,  dont  la  valeur  souvent  s’augmente  par  la 
reproduction  de  tableaux,  de  portraits,  de  gravures. 
Bien  compose,  varie,  complet,  il  reconstitue  le  cadre 
-ou  Moliere  gagna  la  prodigieuse  celebrity  qui  devait  se 
soutenir  jusqu’fi.  nous  et  qui  promet  de  durer  long- 
temps  encore.  Au  iye  si^cle,  en  France,  1  aristocratie, 
la  cour,  les  ecrivains  et  les  amateurs  de  litterature 
formaient  le  seul  public  qui  put  recevoir  les  lemons  de  la 
scene.  Le  theatre  de  Moliere  traduit  les  sentiments, 
les  iddes,  les  mceurs,  les  mani&res  en  vogue  dans  cette 
soci<k£  si  raffinee  et,  naturellement,  tr£s  influente  :  il 
appartient  done  k  Thistoire.  Dans  1  ouvrage  de  M. 
Mantzius,  on  voit  nettement  Taction  qu’il  a  exercee  ; 
on  distingue  aussi  le  caractere  propre  k  chacune 
des  oeuvres  principales,  dont  plusieurs  ont  conserve 
tout  leur  prestige  d’autrefois  ;  telles,  par  exemple,  le 
■“Tartufe  ”,  le  “Misanthrope”,  le  “  Bourgeois,  gentil- 
homme”  et  aussi  les  “  Prtkieuses  ridicules  ”  et  le 
“  D^pit  amoureux  ”.  En  effet,  sans  rien  connaitre  de 
Tepoque  ou  vivaient  ces  Seigneurs,  ces  dames  et  ces 
laquais,  la  foule  d^mocratique  les  regarde  et  les  £coute 
avec  autant  de  plaisir  qu’en  eprouvent  les  spectateurs 
lettr^s. 

M.  Henry  M.  Trollope  s’est,  bien  lui  aussi,  occupe 
du  milieu  dans  lequel  apparurent  d’abord  les  pieces  de 
Moliere  et  dans  lequel  elles  conquirent  la  reputation 
qui  devait  se  prolonger  si  loin  ;  mais,  de  plus,  il  les  a  ^ 
en  elles-memes  tres  attentivement  <£tudiees,  ainsi  que 
la  physionomie  de  Tauteur  :  biographie,  temperament, 
style  (vers  ou  prose),  instinct  dramatique,  proced^s 
comiques,  enfin,  sentiment  et  pens^e  qui  caracterisent 
ce  theatre,  il  n’a  rien  neglig4,  sans  abuser  de  rien. 
Ayant  examine,  pour  ainsi  dire,  tout  ce  qui  en  France  a 
et£  publid  d’important  sur  Moliere,  M.  Trollope  a  su, 
parmi  tant  de  commentaires  et  tant  d’analyses,  faire 
am  choix judicieux.  C’etait  une  tache  difficile.  Il  la 
exdcut^e  avec  succ&s,  au  prix  d’un  gros  labeur  et 
grkce  k  une  mdthode  reglee  par  le  bon  sens,  par  la 
sinc^rite  et  par  la  finesse.  L’ouvrage,  tr£s  complet,  a 
encore  le  m^rite  d’etre  tres  bien  ordonne,  done  parfaite- 
ment  clair  et  d’un  intdret  soutenu. 

Les  lecteurs  frangais  y  satisferont  une  assez  vive 
curiosity.  C’est,  en  effet,  un  attrait  original  de  rechercher 
quelle  modification  d’aspect  a  pu  subir  un  auteur  trans- 
portd  hors  de  son  pays  natal.  Parfois  le  change- 
ment  est  tout-fi.-fait  inattendu.  A  cet  6gard,  on  a  con- 
stat£  d’incroyables  aberrations.  Ainsi,  vers  1850,  des 
critiques  allemands  prenaient  pour  le  plus  grand 
•ecrivain  frangais  contemporain  le  conteur  grivois 

*  “A  History  of  Theatrical  Art,  Moliere  and  his  Times,  the 
Theatre  in  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  by  Karl  Mantzius, 
translated  by  Louise  von  Cassel  (Duckworth),  ior.  net  ;  “  The  Life  of 
Moliere  ”  (Constable)  ,16 s.  net,  by  Henry  M.  Trollope. 


Paul  de  Kock  !  Lui-meme  aurait  bien  ri  de  recevoir 
un  pareil  hommage.  M.  Henry  M.  Trollope,  qui 
connait  fort  bien  le  vocabulaire,  1  esprit  et  1  histoire  de 
la  langue  frangaise,  ne  court  pas  le  risque  de  tomber 
dans  aucune  erreur  grossiere.  Du  reste,  il  s’est  plac6 
au  point  de  vue  des  critiques  frangais  autorises,  presque 
officiels  ;  et  c’est  pourquoi,  entre  autres  raisons,  ses 
jugements  sur  le  style  et  sur  la  philosophie  de  Moliere, 
sont  d’accord  avec  Topinion  qui  regne  en  France  et 
a  peu  pres  partout. 

Entierement  favorable  au  grand  auteur  comique, 
cette  opinion  ne  pourra-t-elle  pas,  quelque  jour,  etre 
rectifiee  sur  plusieurs  points,  lorsque  la  “  religion  de 
Moliere  ”  aura  vieilli  assez  pour  decliner  ?  Car,  enfin, 
le  culte  ainsi  tkabli  n’est  sans  doute  pas  eternel  ! 

La  langue  de  Moliere  est  expostie  a  perdre  de  son 
prestige,  malgre  les  qualites  superieures  que  souvent 
elle  deploie.  Assurement,  certaines  pensees  et  certaines 
remarques  tres  justes  ont  trouve  la  leur  expression 
admirable,  definitive,  unique  ;  mais  au  milieu  de 
combien  de  tournures  negligees,  bizarres  jusqu’fi 
l’invraisemblance  !  Ce  “  pathos  ”  des  “  Precieuses  ” 
dont  il  se  moque  avec  tant  de  verve  et  de  finesse, 
Moliere  en  fait  lui-meme  un  usage  tres  frequent.  Les 
mots  d’une  “  frappe  ”  superieure,  les  phrases  passees  en 
proverbes  ont  ordinairement  un  long  cortege  de 
tournures  entortillees,  trainantes,  fausses. 

Ces  erreurs  et  ces  faiblesses,  on  ne  les  pardonnerait 
a  aucun  autre.  D  ou  vient  1  habitude  de  les  excuser 
chez  Moliere  ?  Est-ce  seulement  par  admiration  pour 
les  traits  de  genie  qui  eclatent  soudain  au  milieu  de 
tant  d’obscurit^s?  Il  y  a  une  autre  raison,  qui  se 
rapporte  k  la  philosophie  de  Tauteur.  Or,  cette  phi¬ 
losophie  est  pauvre,  courte  et  vulgaire.  Done,  elle 
a  toutes  les  chances  de  plaire  au  public  moyen,  k  la 
masse  des  gens  dont  elle  flatte  la  paresse  intellectuelle, 
dont  elle  approuve  la  morale  facile  et  complaisante. 

Sans  doute  Tauteur  comique  se  propose  seulement 
de  recreer  et  de  divertir  ;  cependant,  il  ne  se  resigne  pas 
toujours  k  ne  point  remplir  de  fonction  un  peu  plus 
relev^e.  Il  se  flatte  d’enseigner  et  de  corriger.  “Cas- 
tigat  ridendo  mores”:  Moliere  pretendait  etre  fiddle 
a  la  vieille  devise.  En  realite,  autant  il  montre  d’aisance, 
de  force  et  de  surete  pour  produire  l’effet  comique  (par 
exemple,  presque  tout  le  long  du  “  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme  ”),  autant,  d’ordinaire,  il  manque  de  spontaneity 
et  de  naturel  quand  il  veut  eveiller  les  nobles  senti¬ 
ments.  Ses  discours  destines  a  servirde  regies  morales 
sont  laborieux,  embarrasses,  presque  vides.  On  s’en 
est  bien  apergu  en  France,  il  y  a  quinze  annees  environ, 
lorsque  les  reformateurs  de  Tenseignement,  pour 
remplacer  la  morale  religieuse  mise  de  cote,  s’efforgaient 
de  constituer  une  doctrine  et  lorsqu’ils  essayaient  de  faire 
des  emprunts  a  Moliere.  Le  resultat  parut  vraiment  trop 
banal.  Dans  ce  theatre,  les  personnages  sympathiques 
n’ont  gufere  de  relief  ni  d’accent.  Au  contraire,  ceux 
qui  sont  destines  a  subir  la  raillerie  prennent  tout  dc 
suite  leur  allure  et  leur  ampleur.  Moliere  etait  done 
pour  railler  avec  une  ardeur  meprisante.  La  meiancolie 
et  l’amertume,  si  frequente  chez  les  caricaturistes,  etaient 

les  inseparables  compagnes  de  son  genie. 

Quelle  serait  k  present  la  reputation  de  Moliere  s  il 
n’avait  pas  ecrit  “Tartufe”?  Certainement,  bien  in- 
ferieure  a  ce  qu’elle  est.  Longtemps  les  voltairiens  ont 
surtout  glorifie  dans  le  grand  auteur  comique  Tennemi 
de  Thypocrisie.  Les  libres-penseurs  actuels  continuent 
de  lui  rendre,  k  ce  titre,  un  hommage  enthousiaste, 
sans  prendre  soin  de  respecter  la  justice,  dont  Moliere, 
d’ailleurs,  ne  s’est  pas  soucie  le  moins  ^  du  monde. 
Il  a  voulu,  dit-on,  et  lui-meme  l’a  declare,  fletrir  les 
“  faux  divots  ”.  Mais  il  n’a  pas  su  donner  beaucoup 
d’^loquence  ni  beaucoup  d’autorit^  aux  vrais  devots. 
Il  aurait  pu  se  souvenir  que  Thypocrisie  se  rencontre 
sous  toutes  les  formes  ;  dans  les  milieux  aussi  ou  la 
religion  ne  joue  aucun  role.  Il  y  n  des  vertus  civiques 
1  tres  trompeuses  :  de  faux  braves  et  de  faux  philan¬ 
thropes  ;  une  feinte  modestie  ;  un  patriotisme  simulc  ; 
une  sagesse  pharisaique.  Dans  un  livre  curieux  et  qui 
iadis  m^contenta  vivement  les  disciples  de  Moliere, 
(“  Moliere  et  Bourdaloue  ”)  Louis  Veuillot  ne  craigmt 
pas  de  soutenir  que  le  “  Tartufe  ”  est  rempli  d’iniustice  et 
que  la  piece  fait  peser  sur  tous  les  croyants  Todieux 
diri"^  en  apparence  contre  les  seuls  hypocrites.  On  dit 
aujourd’hui  que  Moliere  visait  les  membres  d’une  soci^t^ 
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religieuse,  les  Peres  du  Saint-Sacrement,  society  alors 
influente,  absolument  oubliee  depuis  et  dont  la  trace 
vient  d’etre  retrouv^e.  Or,  ladite  association  se  com- 
posait  d’hommes  qui  voulaient,  en  effet,  mettre  la 
politique  au  service  de  la  religion.  Us  etaient  animes 
d’un  z&le  ardent  et  autoritaire  :  mais  peut-etre  n’aurait- 
on  pas  compte  parmi  eux  un  seul  hypocrite.  Si  Moli^re 
a  cru  vraiment  ne  tourner  en  ridicule  que  les  vices 
des  pretres  et  directeurs,  il  s’est  trompe  encore,  car  les 
directeurs  de  conscience  se  rencontrent  parmi  les  lai'ques 
comme  dans  le  monde  ecclesiastique.  II  y  a  des 
romanciers,  des  pedagogues  et  de  fiers  tribuns  qui 
s’occupent  beaucoup  de  diriger  les  consciences,  c’est-fi- 
dire  d’enseigner  ce  qui  est  bien  et  ce  qui  est  mal. 
L’auteur  comique,  lui  aussi,  se  donne  cette  mission  :  il 
pr^che  ;  il  distribue  4  la  foule  des  conseils  et  meme  des 
preceptes.  C’est  le  grand  directeur  de  l’ame  populaire. 
Moli^re  n’a  pas  reflechi  que  ce  directeur-li  pouvait, 
comme  les  autres,  etre  exposd  aux  represailles  de  la 
satire.  Eugene  Tavernier. 


“LES  GIRONDINS”  AT  ROUEN. 

LAST  year  I  missed  hearing  “Les  Girondins”, 
a  comparatively  new  opera  by  Mr.  F.  Le  Borne, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
work  in  this  town  (Rouen)  the  other  night  to  listen  to 
it  with  care  and  look  at  it  with  considerable  interest. 
Mr.  Le  Borne  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  I  had 
often  read  his  name  in  the  papers  but  had  never  heard 
a  note  of  his  music  ;  and  as  some  spoke  ill  of  it  and 
many  well  and  in  any  case  it  seems  certain  to  make  the 
tour  of  France  and  Belgium,  it  appeared  only  reason¬ 
able  to  hear  what  is  called  his  masterpiece.  The  term 
masterpiece  is  in  these  days  a  comparative  one.  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  each  wrote  a 
few  masterpieces  and  we  know  what  is  meant  when 
they  are  spoken  of ;  they  are  masterworks,  the  greatest 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  but  the  masterpiece  of 
a  man  who  is  not  a  master  means  simply  the  best 
thing  the  man  has  as  yet  achieved.  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift,  Mascagni  and 
Leon  Cavallo  and  the  rest  of  the  speedily-to-be-forgotten 
have  all  their  masterpieces  :  their  best  or  least- 
worst  attempts  at  masterworks.  Having  grasped  this 
truth  some  little  time  after  I  was  weaned  I 
went  to  hear  Mr.  Le  Borne’s  masterpiece  with  no 
extravagant  expectations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  no  reason  to  go  disposed  to  condemn  an  opera 
because  someone  had  told  me  it  was  an  attempt 
to  do  something  new.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  new. 
Some  of  the  old  is  eternally  new  ;  but  things  merely 
written  in  the  old  style  are  born  aged  and  decrepit, 
nothing  but  fatuous  copies  of  the  good  old,  and  they  are 
dead  from  the  hour  of  their  birth — if  a  thing  can  be  said 
to  be  born  when  it  has  not  the  breath  of  life  in  it  and 
bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  real  thing  as  one  of 
Madame  Tussaud’s  waxworks  does  to  a  real  breathing 
man — a  nuisance  and  obstruction  in  the  path  of  man¬ 
kind.  Think  of  our  countless  imitations  of  the  genuine 
oratorios  !  Handel  and  Bach  are  splendid  ;  but  what 

of - and - and  - ,  to  mention  no  others  ?  The 

new,  mes  amis,  the  new  !  Better  the  chance  of  an 
artistic  success  than  the  dead  certainty  of  a  failure. 

To  the  Theatre  des  Arts  de  Rouen  therefore  I  hied 
me  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  The  day  had  been  a  gorgeous 
one  with  a  sunlight  which  had  almost  blinded  one  fresh 
from  the  dead,  dull  grey  London  skies  ;  the  streams  of 
water  ran  fresh  and  clear  down  the  old  familiar  streets  ; 
the  air  was  bright,  clean  and  wholesome  ;  the 
shining  river  ran  past  the  quay  giving  a  charm 
that  only  water  can  give  to  a  slow-going,  stodgy  town 
of  factories,  a  town  encircled  by  smoking  chimneys.  It 
is  a  worthy  old  town  in  spite  of  its  cathedral  with  a 
cast-iron  steeple,  in  spite  of  its  electric  trams  that 
cease  running  just  before  you  want  to  get  home  from 
the  theatre,  in  spite  of  its  automobiles  that  race  through 
the  narrowest  streets  and  spare  nor  man  nor  beast 
in  their  mad  career.  But  there  is  always  the  river  to 
fall  back  on  if  not  into  ;  and  from  the  opera-house  you 
could  throw  a  tenor  into  the  river  or  from  the  river  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  on  the  tenor  in  the  opera-house. 

A  day  spent  in  lounging  about  such  a  town,  with  a  I 


trip  on  the  car  up  to  blowy  Bon  Secours,  is  the  finest 
preparation  in  the  world  for  a  night  at  the  opera. 
Try  a  similar  experiment  in  London  and  you  will  go 
mad  and  never  reach  the  opera  at  all  ;  but  here  all  is 
different.  You  reach  there  refreshed,  with  unjaded 
nerves,  and  a  mind  receptive  and  prepared  to  be  atten¬ 
tive.  The  sun  has  shone,  your  eyes  are  cooled  by  the 
green  grass  and  trees  ;  you  have  fancied  you  have 
smelt  the  sea,  and,  once  in  the  theatre,  you  can,  if  you 
choose  to  be  imaginative,  fancy  you  hear  the  Upper  of 
the  ever  bubbling  and  gurgling  river.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  you  sit  down  and  the  curtain  rises  on  “  Les 
Girondins  ”. 

Phew  !  what  smell  of  the  studio,  the  conservatoire 
and  the  green-room  is  this  that  comes  across  the  foot¬ 
lights  in  the  first  five  minutes  ?  Where  are  fled  nature 
and  all  naturalness  ?  This  work  was  not  born  in  pure 
sweet  air  amidst  waving  tree-branches  and  within 
hearing  of  rippling  waters.  Heavens  !  what  an  opera  l 
You  don’t  know  at  first  what  to  think  of  it.  Surely 
no  man  ever  took  such  exquisite  artificial  pains  to  be 
natural.  While  seeming  to  discard  all  conventions  he 
is  as  conventional  as  any  of  our  musical  doctors  ;  he  is 
so  determined  not  to  be  artificial  that  he  is  artificiality 
its  very  self.  He  is  self-conscious  in  the  highest  degree 
and  is  so  set  on  doing  what  has  never  been  done  before 
that  he  paralyses  his  invention  and  deprives  himself  of 
all  power  of  doing  what  no  one  will  ever  be  abie  to  do 
again.  It  is  not  surely  thus  that  the  immortal  men  wrote, 
with  a  deadly  fear  of  the  reminiscence  and  plagiarism 
hunters  ever  in  their  hearts.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  the 
work  being  French  that  I  object  to:  I  object  to  its 
being  bad  French  music — French  music  also,  I  am 
compelled  to  add,  written  for  the  market  which  is 
most  profitable  at  present,  the  market  created  by 
Charpentier.  The  theatre,  the  theatre,  the  theatre  is 
proclaimed  all  the  time.  And  there  is  a  difference 
between  music  which  is  theatrical  and  music  which  is 
dramatic.  Wagner  is  dramatic  ;  Meyerbeer  is  theatrical. 
Mr.  Le  Borne  has  for  the  moment  chosen  his  route. 

I  cannot  possibly  have  any  quarrel  with  the  form  in 
which  “Les  Girondins”  is  written.  The  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse  in  which  the  libretto  is  written  does 
not  offend  my  ears  for  the  simple  reason  that  my  ears 
cannot  distinguish  between  them  any  more  than  my 
palate  can  distinguish  between  beef  and  mutton. 
French  verse  is  a  thing  which  for  me  does  not  exist  ; 
its  rhythm  is  to  me  no  rhythm  ;  its  rhyme  no  rhyme. 
Nor  have  I  any  reasonable  cause  to  object  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  spoken  prose  and  prose  that  is  sung  to  notes. 
The  latter  is  simply  like  the  recitative  of  Handel’s 
oratorios  or  Mozart’s  operas  ;  the  former  like  the  talk¬ 
ing  moments  of  Weber’s  operas.  In  fact,  we  need  go 
no  further  back  than  “  Fidelio”  to  find  a  good  deal  of 
spoken  dialogue  accompanied  by  the  orchestra — a  sort 
of  “  cantilating  ”,  to  use  a  term  so  energetically  repu¬ 
diated  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  these  columns  some  few 
years  ago.  Also,  the  most  effective  scene  in  the  opera 
is  a  dialogue  partly  spoken  and  partly  sung,  or  at  least 
“  cantilated  ”,  between  Robespierre  and  another  gentle¬ 
man  (whose  name  I  forget  and  am  too  lazy  to 
look  up).  There  the  inevitably  harsh  effect  of  the  spoken 
word  against  the  singing  orchestra  makes  an  effect 
only  equalled  in  my  experience  by  a  corresponding 
scene  of  a  much  finer  work,  Mr.  Erlanger’s  “  Juif 
Polonais  ”.  It  is  ghastly,  terrific.  But  a  French 
audience  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  attempts  at 
F rench  melody,  melody  pleasing  to  the  commonest  sort 
of  French  ear,  are  disconcerting,  hopelessly  dis¬ 
couraging  to  such  a  common  English  ear  as  my  own. 
If  there  is  anything  detestable  to  me  in  music  it  is  the 
“  eclectic  ”  style.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  eclectic 
style  in  music  any  more  than  there  is  in  poetry  or  in 
painting.  Picture  Mr.  Swinburne  trying  to  achieve 
success  by  writing  a  poem  in  the  mingled  manners  of 
himself,  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Rossetti,  or  Mr. 
Sargent  essaying  to  muddle  up  his  own  born  manner 
with  the  manners  of  Whistler  and  Holman  Hunt.  The 
style  is  the  skin  on  the  stuff — when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  A  the  stuff  and  nothing  but  that.  If  the  stuff 
is  the  man’s  own — and  unless  it  is  it  has  no  value  for 
anyone — it  cannot  change  its  skin  at  every  fortieth  or 
fiftieth  bar.  The  leopard  cannot  change  its  spots  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that,  unassisted,  it  cannot 
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change  its  skin;  and,  the  composer - !  what  will 

vou ?  .  .  ,  . 

I  believe  Mr.  Le  Borne  to  be  a  musician  very  much  in 

•earnest  ;  but  I  also  see  that  he  is  going  the  way  to  the 
artistic  abyss.  He  sometimes  accompanies  himself 
with  fragments  of  appropriate  music,  heard  by  us  before 
•in  the  “  Faust  ”  of  Berlioz.  We  know  what  became  of 
Faust,  morally,  according  to  Berlioz  ;  we  can  guess  at 
what  will  happen  to  Mr.  Le  Borne,  artistically,  if  he 
continues  on  his  present  path.  We  must  all  have 
models,  but  certainly  there  are  finer  ones  than 
“  Louise”.  Better  to  turn  back  at  once  than  to  go 
over  the  precipice  amidst  the  clacking  and  croaking  of 
all  the  wild  fowl  of  the  French  press. 

About  the  performance  here  I  shall  to-day  say 
•nothing.  The  opera  will  be  given  again  to-night  and 
then  I  shall  pay  more  attention  to  the  singers,  the 
mounting  and  the  other  et  ceteras  than  to  the  music. 
If  necessary  I  will  say  something  next  week  on  the 
subject.  But  I  cannot  at  once  try  to  judge  a  work  new 
to  me  and  form  any  trustworthy  opinion  of  the  artists. 
And  possibly,  also,  my  opinion  of  the  opera  may  be 
changed  in  some  details— not  in  general,  nor  in  essence 
— by  seeing  how  many  of  Mr.  Le  Borne’s  effects 
have  lost  or  gained  bv  the  artists. 

John1  F.  Runciman. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  ONE’S  OPINIONS. 

I  HAVE  expressed  more  than  once  my  admiration 
for  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray’s  translations  of  Euripides. 
His  version  of  the  “Electra”  is  not  less  fine — is  as 
vivid  and  sensitive  and  graceful — as  his  versions  of 
The  Trojan  Women”  and  the  “  Hippolytus  ”.  Last 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  I  found  myself  bored  beyond  endurance. 
Partly,  this  result  was  due  to  the  extreme  darkness  of 
the  stage,  and  to  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
Miss  Wynne-Matthison  spoke  her  words.  Darkness  of 
environment  and  slowness  of  utterance  are  supposed, 
nowadays,  to  be  things  owed  to  Melpomene.  Darkness 
is,  certainly,  appropriate  to  tragedies  in  which  the  note  is 
one  of  mystery  and  eerie  romance.  It  is  appropriate, 
for  example,  to  the  early  tragedies  of  Maeterlinck.  But 
romantic  eeriness  was  not  a  part  of  the  Greek  spirit. 
Nebulous  twilight  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
>et  the  clean,  clear,  simple  structure  of  Greek  tragedy. 
Likewise,  where,  as  in  Maeterlinck’s  plays,  the  meaning 
-of  the  words  is  vague,  and  the  characters  are  groping 
to  express  through  speech  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  which  they  are  but  dimly  conscious,  it  is  right 
that  they  should  speak  lingeringly,  wearily.  But  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  persons  in  Greek  tragedy 
are  quite  forthright  and  sharp-cut,  and  so  is  the  verse 
in  which  they  are  expressed  ;  and  one  does  not  care  to 
have  this  verse  droned,  droned,  droned,  as  it  is  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  To  speak  rhythmically,  it  is  not  needful 
to  speak  slowly.  If  only  Miss  Wynne-Matthison  could 
be  induced  to  hurry  up,  she  would  do  justice  to  her 
beautifully-conceived  impersonation  of  Electra.  I  do  not 
say  that  she  would  prevent  the  afternoon  from  boring 
me.  I  think  that  a  Greek  tragedy  in  a  modern  theatre, 
however  perfectly  it  be  enacted,  is  bound  to  be  tedious. 
An  overt  theatre,  built  on  the  Greek  model,  seems  to 
me  indispensable.  Not  otherwise  than  by  becoming  in 
spirit  somewhat  as  the  Greeks  were,  can  we  really 
enjoy  a  Greek  play  ;  and,  without  the  scenic  conditions 
by  which  Greek  tragedy  was  shaped,  we  must  fail  in 
the  effort  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  a  Greek  audience. 
At  Bradfield  all  is  well.  But  at  the  Court  Theatre  the 
gods  and  the  heroes  are  far  from  us.  There  is  no  back¬ 
ground  of  legend.  The  characters  of  the  playseem  merely 
barbarous  and  foolish.  The  action  of  the  play  seems 
merely  spun-out.  The  chorus,  above  all,  are  mere 
•intruders  and  interrupters.  If  Messrs.  Vedrenne  and 
Barker  intend  to  produce  further  translations  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray,  I  suggest  that  they  should  buy  up 
Sloane  Square,  at  present  a  rather  dreary  and  meaning¬ 
less  stretch  of  ground,  which  could,  by  excavation,  be 
made  into  an  admirable  Attic  theatre.  They  may  tell 
me  that  this  would  be  more  expense  than  they  could 
afford,  and  that  I  ought,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
ibe  able  to  imagine  myself  in  an  Attic  theatre.  Well, 


I  admit  the  lack  of  imagination.  But  I  do  not  admit 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  myself.  I  doubt  whether  ot  the 
audience  last  Tuesday  one  person  in  twenty  had  the 
imagination  necessary  to  enjoyment  of  the  play.  I 
doubt  whether  one  person  in  twenty  was  not  thoroughly 
bored.  But  I  doubt  whether  one  person  in  twenty 
confessed  that  he  was  thoroughly  bored.  It  is  my 
honesty,  not  my  lack  of  imagination,  that  is  peculiar. 
So  few  people  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 

Not  that  I  am  proud  of  having  the  courage  of  mine. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  where  “  courage”  comes  in.  I  do 
not  understand  why  a  man  should  hesitate  to  say,  as 
best  he  can,  just  whatever  he  thinks  and  feels.  He 
has  nothing  to  fear,  nowadays.  No  one  will  suggest 
the  erection  of  a  stake  for  him  to  be  burned  at. 
No  one  will  be  at  all  angry  with  him.  Euripides,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  had  finally  to  leave  Athens,  so 
hotly  were  his  opinions  resented.  He,  then,  had  been 
courageous  in  insisting  on  these  opinions,  despite  all 
Athens,  throughout  his  career.  But  nowdays,  especially 
in  England,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  sincerity.  Are 
there  not,  on  the  contrary,  great  inducements  to  it? 
So  far  from  being  angry,  people  admire  and  respect 
you  for  your  “courage”.  You  gain  a  cheap  reputa¬ 
tion  for  a  quality  to  which,  as  likely  as  not,  you 
have  no  real  claim.  It  is  as  though  a  soldier  in 
battle  were  accounted  a  hero  for  charging  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  guns  which  he  knew  to  be  unloaded. 
Oddly  enough,  the  quality  which  enables  a  soldier 
to  advance  in  a  hail  of  bullets  is  far  more  common  than 
the  quality  which  enables  him,  in  civilian  life,  to  tell  the 
truth.  I  should  think  twice  before  advancing  under  a 
hail  of  bullets.  I  should  be  eager  in  so  far  as  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  admired.  I  should  be  reluctant  in  so 
far  as  I  expected  to  be  dead.  \  ou,  reader,  think  that 
I  show  moral  courage  in  this  very  confession  of  my  lack 
of  physical  courage.  Yet  you  are  not  despising  me  for 
the  lack  :  vou  are  but  honouring  me  for  the  confession. 
So  what  in  the  world  was  there  to  prevent  me  from 
confessing?  Clear  your  mind  of  this  cant  of  moral 
courage,  I  beg  you  ;  and,  knowing  that  you  have 
nothing  to  fear,  go  in  for  sincerity  on  your  own  account. 
If  I  have  exploded  the  fallacy  of  moral  courage,  your 
friends  will  not,  perhaps,  proceed  to  admire  your 
character  ;  but  you  will  find,  for  the  first  time  in  vour 
life,  that  they  listen  to  you  with  pleasure.  “  That  is  all 
very  well”,  you  say;  “but  what  if  my  mind  happens 
to  be  an  utterly  commonplace  mind?  What  if 
my  emotions  and  my  opinions  happen  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  those  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  of  the 
leader-writer  for  the  morning  newspaper  ?  ”  Do  not 
be  afraid.  No  two  men  are  alike  really.  If  the  man 
in  the  street  would  say  what  he  really  thinks  and  feels, 
instead  of  what  the  leader-writer  has  written,  you 
would  find  him  quite  delightful.  If  the  leader-writer 
would  express  in  writing  what  he  really  thinks  and 
feels,  instead  of  what  he  supposes  the  man  in  the  street 
to  be  thinking  and  feeling,  you  would  find  that  not 
even  he  is  leaden.  You,  too,  believe  me,  have  in 
you  the  power  to  be  interesting.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  article  is  an  enthralling  piece  of  literature.  But  it 
is  much  better  than  anything  else  that  I  have  read 
about  the  performance  of  the  “Electra”  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  I  might  have  written  merely  what  the  critics 
seem  to  think  they  are  expected  to  write :  I  might 
have  remarked  on  the  “  modernity”  ot  Euripides^ 
thought,  and  have  said  that  the  tragedy  “  marched 
towards  its  appointed  close  “  relentlessly  ’,  and 
that  it  held  me  and  a  large  audience  “  spell-bound 
and  that  it  was  “  a  purgation  through  pity  and  awe  , 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  How  much  better  to  admit 
that  I  was  bored  !  Not  that  there  is  anything  original 
in  having  been  bored.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
hinted,  my  admission  must  strike  responsive  chords  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  audience.  But  I  have  made  my 
admission  in  my  own  way  ;  and  therefore  it  has  a  value 
of  its  own.  Go  to  any  other  person  who  was  in  the 
audience,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  in  his  own  way, 
frankly,  just  how  and  why  he  had  been  bored.  If  you 
prevail  on  him  to  do  so,  the  result  will  be  not  less 
valuable.  But — such  is  the  force  of  custom,  and  so 
great  the  fear  of  not  “  doing  the  right  thing  ” — he  will 
probably  tell  you  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  afternoon 
very  much.  Max  Beeruohm. 
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THE  KENTISH  PLOVER  ON  THE  POLDERS. 

THE  best  way  to  see  something’  of  the  pretty  little 
Kentish  plover  is  to  leave  Kent,  if  one  happens  to 
be  there,  and  proceed  to  the  “  polders” — or  elsewhere. 
There — that  is  to  say  on  the  polders,  for  of  elsewhere  I 
have  nothing  to  tell — he  is  for  ever  running  about,  and 
so  swiftly  that,  each  little  leg  appearing  double, 
he  looks  less  like  a  bird  than  a  tiny,  high-stepping 
quadruped.  Taken  as  that,  he  is  less  in  size — still  less 
hr  substance,  for  he  runs  and  flits  more  like  a  shadow — 
than  a  rat,  even  than  a  water-rat,  being  some  two 
inches  smaller  and  lighter  than  his  cousin  the  little 
ringed  plover  (hiaticola  I  mean)  whom  he  resembles 
in  a  sketchy,  and,  as  it  were,  unfinished  way.  In  a 
similar  way  the  female  of  the  Kentish  plover  resembles 
her  mate,  being  somewhat  less  emphasised,  somewhat 
less  substantial-looking  even  than  he.  Running  together 
over  the  more  sandy  areas  of  the  polders,  which  these 
birds  haunt  by  preference  and  with  the  colour  of  which 
their  own  harmonises,  the  one  is  as  a  shadow,  the  other 
“  the  shadow  of  a  shade”. 

It  is  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  see  the  Kentish 
plover  in  one’s  mind’s  eye,  and  there  to  see  it  otherwise 
than  running.  Not  that  it  cannot  do  other  things — it 
flies,  for  instance,  as  deftly,  if  not  quite  as  saliently — 
but  for  once  that  it  does  any  one  of  them,  it  has  run  so 
often  as  to  stamp  itself  thus  on  the  memory,  and  that 
with  so  deep  an  impression  that,  “without  corrival  ”, 
there  it  remains.  Yet  the  constant  quick  motion  of  this 
little  bird-quadruped  seems  at  first  sight  to  be — indeed 
often  is — aimless,  and  one  may  watch  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  without  seeing  anything  which  should  make 
the  custom  less  “honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob¬ 
servance  ”.  The  length  of  the  run  taken  is,  indeed, 
often  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  anything 
at  all  small  having  been  espied  from  such  a  distance, 
nor  is  a  capture  either  made  or  attempted  at  the  end  of 
it.  At  times,  however,  a  peck  is  administered  to  some¬ 
thing,  presumably  an  insect,  which  is  either  thereupon, 
or  thereafter,  secured.  Such  chases— or  the  pauses 
between  them — are  not  made  wholly  in  silence,  even 
during  the  daytime,  the  less  vocal  period,  for  this  as 
for  most  other  shore-haunting  species,  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  “  Hoo-whee  ”  or  “  too-whee  ”  is  what  the  little 
bird  says  to  itself  every  now  and  again,  and,  as  it  says 
it,  it  makes  the  softest  and  most  delicate  little  bob  of  a 
bow  imaginable — the  very  poetry  of  deportment.  This, 
as  it  runs,  or  even  walks,  sometimes,  in  a  way  that  is 
almost  leisurely,  on  the  sandy  margent  of  some  little 
weedy  dyke  that  gleams  in  a  straight  line,  up  and 
down,  to  two  other  straight  lines  that  cross  it  at  right 
angles,  now  picking  off  a  fly  from  weed  or  sand  on 
the  one  side,  and  anon  fluttering  across  to  the  other, 
there  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  yet  with  all  the  charm  in  it  of  variety, 
is  a  thing  well  worth  coming  out  of  Kent — where 
the  mission  of  the  collector  has  been  well-nigh  ful¬ 
filled — to  see  the  Kentish  plover  do.  It  is  a  pity, 
since  birds  must  be  collected,  that  their  graces  are 
not  collectable.  Were  they  so,  there  would  be  some¬ 
thing  still  worth  having  and  seeing  amidst  those  vast 
stores  of  distreasured  caskets,  hoarded  in  museums 
and  museum  cellars,  for  which  England,  at  the  hands  of 
her  Philistines,  has  bartered,  and  is  every  day  bartering, 
•the  living  wealth  that  they  contained — so  true  is  it  that 
only  the  tangible  gross  part  of  a  thing  can  appeal  to 
the  gross  majority.  So  much  the  more  does  it  behove 
those  of  the  minority,  in  this  department,  to  fill  their 
souls,  whilst  yet  they  can  do  so,  with  such  unpossess- 
able  bird-beauties  as,  though  dwindling,  may  be  still 
left  them  ;  amongst  the  which  I  give  high  place  to 
such  actions  as  I  have  yet  mentioned— which  excludes 
not  others — of  this  little  bird,  our  own  if  we  would  let 
it  be,  as  also  to  its  pretty  little  “hoo-whee”  note,  by 
day,  and  a  still  prettier  warbling  one,  with  a  delicate 
little  trill  in  it,  which  it  utters,  at  intervals,  during  the 
night.  If  the  moon  is  full  and  the  sky  clear,  one  can 
then  sometimes  see  the  small  ghost-like  figure,  as  it 
runs  in  its  accustomed  manner,  within  a  few  yards,  or 
even  feet,  of  one.  So  clear  indeed  is  the  light  on  such 
occasions  that  the  glasses  may  even  be  used  ;  avocets 
especially,  owing  to  the  predominating  white  of  their 


plumage,  being  easy  to  distinguish,  and,  income  degree,, 
to  observe. 

One  cannot  for  long  watch  the  Kentish  plover  run¬ 
ning  about  in  the  way  described  without  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  it  to  a  new  and  very  notable  action,  or  series 
of  actions.  All  at  once,  for  no  observable — and,  as 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  often  without  any — reason,  it 
will  puff  out  its  feathers,  droop  the  wings,  and  putting 
its  tail  between  its  legs,  as  one  may  say — for  this,  from 
a  little  distance,  is  the  idea  the  action  gives  one — 
scuttle  along  the  ground,  in  a  very  queer  manner,  and 
at  a  very  quick  pace.  When  it  runs  like  this,  the  bird 
presses  itself  down  into  the  sand,  so  that  the  legs,  as 
well  as  the  whole  under-surface  of  the  body,  are  in¬ 
visible,  and  here,  again,  its  general  appearance,  which 
is  very  odd,  is  much  more  that  of  a  small  brown  rat, 
of  exceptionally  light  colouring,  an  exaggerated  dor¬ 
mouse,  or  some  such  creature,  than  of  a  bird.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  these  strange  doings,  and  of  the- 
little  flurry  of  excitement  which  the  bird  seems  to  be  in 
whilst  about  them  ?  The  question  is  answered — though 
not  perhaps  exhaustively — should  one  have  the  good 
fortune  to  disturb  or  approach  any  young  Kentish 
plover  that  may  have  recently  left  the  egg.  In  this 
case  the  mother  will  often  run  up  and  act  her  part: 
close  before  one,  now  however  with  greater  histrionic 
power,  and  with  enforcements  of  the  text,  here  and 
there,  which  amount,  almost,  to  a  new  reading.  After 
scuttling  over  the  sand  for  a  little  in  the  way  already 
described,  with  her  tail  bent  still  more  strongly  inwards, 
and  fanned,  now,  broadly  out,  she  stops,  and,  falling 
prostrate  on  her  breast,  flaps  her  small  wings  about, 
struggles,  and  behaves  generally  as  though  she  were  in 
a  distracted,  or  even  a  dying,  state.  Having  given,  to- 
her  satisfaction,  this  vivid  portrayal  of  the  abandon  of 
grief,  she  rises,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before — with’ 
wings  still  drooped,  that  is  to  say,  and  tail  always- 
sweeping  the  ground — goes  about  once  or  twice  in  a 
semicircle,  before  repeating  her  master-stroke.  If  fol¬ 
lowed,  however,  she  but  flies  or  runs  at  some  distance 
before  one,  in  her  ordinary  off-the-stage  manner.  The 
comedy,  therefore,  is  not  quite  so  fully  or  intelligently 
gone  through  as  are  the  similar  ones  enacted  by 
some  other  birds,  notably  by  the  wild  duck,  who  more, 
perhaps,  than  any,  seems  to  be  guided,  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  by  conscious  intelligence  and  a  deliberate  purpose. 
Meantime,  whilst  the  mother  has  thus  been  practising 
her  little  deception,  the  chick — so  anyone  would  be 
ready  to  predict — has  taken  the  hint  and  run  away, 
for  though  sufficiently  juvenile,  and  its  parents  very 
Atalantas,  it  can  run,  when  so  minded,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  swiftly  as  they.  No  doubt  this  is  what  often 
happens,  but  it  does  not  always,  and  I  have  myself 
been  much  struck  both  with  the  lethargy  of  the  chick 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  the  mother  to  make  it 
bestir  itself.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  natural 
selection  has  not  acted  with  the  same  force  upon  the 
young  and  the  parent  bird,  since  in  such  a  case  as  this 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  if  not  the  object,  at  any 
rate  the  end  to  which  the  actions  of  the  latter  are 
directed.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  this  assur¬ 
ance  can  be  felt,  for,  as  has  been  already  implied,  a 
performance  similar  to,  though  of  a  less  finished 
character  than  that  last  described,  will  often  be  given 
by  one  of  a  pair  of  birds  that  have  been  standing,  for 
some  time  before,  apparently  quite  at  their  ease,  undis¬ 
turbed  by,  even  if  not  unconscious  of,  the  presence  of 
any  beholder — at  a  distance,  moreover,  which  would 
seem  to  preclude  all  anxiety  on  this  head.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  of  the  two,  starting,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream 
of  security,  will  run  suddenly  up  to  its  companion,  and, 
either  at  once,  or  after  remaining  beside  him  for  a  few 
moments,  commence,  as  it  were,  a  stage  rehearsal. 
Possibly,  therefore,  these  actions,  so  adapted  to  a 
special  end,  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  have 
almost  certainly  been  evolved,  may  lend  themselves 
also,  on  occasion,  to  the  expression  of  a  quite  different 
set  of  feelings,  under  the  control  of  which  they  might 
pass,  in  time,  into  a  love  antic,  or  again — which  perhaps- 
is  more  likely — they  may  have  become  so  habitual  as- 
to  be  ready  to  break  forth  upon  the  smallest  breath  of 
an  emotion,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blow. 

Edmund  Selous. 
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BRIDGE. 

the  discard  ( continued ). 

THERE  are  two  entirely  different  systems  ot  dis¬ 
carding  at  bridge — from  weakness  and  from 
strength— and  both  systems  apply  equally  to  a  suit 
declaration  and  to  the  No  Trump  game.  The  discard 
from  weakness  means  that  a  player’s  first  discard  is 
always  from  his  weakest  suit,  and  his  second  discard 
from  the  other  suit  which  he  does  not  wish  led  to  him, 
so  that,  by  a  simple  process  of  deduction,  his  partner 
can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  best  suit. 

The  discard  from  strength  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Under  this  system  a  player’s  first  discard  is  always 
from  the  suit  which  he  wishes  led  to  him,  so  that  the 
position  is  at  once  clearly  defined.  The  system  of  the 
discard  from  weakness  is  not  really  a  convention,  or 
prearranged  method  of  play,  it  simply  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  a  player  would  naturally  discard  cards  which 
were  of  no  use  to  him.  It  has  obtained  since  the  first 
introduction  of  bridge  into  England,  and  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  among  English  players  until  some 
four  years  ago,  when  the  American  system  of  discarding 
from  strength  was  first  introduced  into  this  country. 

This  system,  invented  by  American  players,  is  an 
arbitrary  convention,  designed,  like  most  other  conven¬ 
tions,  to  render  the  game  easier  for  the  unintelligent 
player.  It  is  generally  adopted  in  America,  but  not 
universally,  some  of  the  best  players  on  the  other  sidt. 
preferring  our  system  of  the  discard  from  weakness. 
The  proportion  of  American  players  who  adopt  the 
weak  discard  is  about  the  same  as  the  proportion  ot 
English  players  who  adopt  the  other  system  at  the 
present  time. 

Both  systems  have  their  advantages,  and  both  have 
their  disadvantages.  The  advantages  of  the  strong 
discard  over  the  weak  one  are  (i)  that  only  one  discard 
instead  of  two  is  required  to  indicate  a  player’s  best 
suit,  and  (2)  that  the  discard  from  the  strong  suit  often 
enables  a  player  to  keep  better  guards  in  his  weaker 
suits,  which  is  sometimes  of  great  importance,  tor 
instance,  with  such  a  hand  as  queen  and  two  others  in 
each  of  two  suits,  and  king,  queen  to  four  or  five  in 
the  third,  the  advocate  of  the  weak  discard  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  He  does  not  want  to  unguard 
either  of  his  two  queens,  but  if  he  discards  from  the 
third  suit,  he  is  at  once  giving  false  information  to  his 
partner.  The  disadvantages  of  the  strong  discard  are 
also  twofold  :  (1)  a  trick  is  sometimes  given  away  by 
discarding  a  card  of  the  strong  suit,  which  would 
eventually  have  won  a  trick  if  retained,  and  (2)  the  suit 
which  a  player  wishes  led  to  him  may  be  one  from 
which  he  cannot  discard,  except  at  a  grave  disadvantage, 
such  a  suit  as  ace,  queen,  knave  only,  or  king,  queen, 
10  only,  with  the  knave  behind  him.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  he,  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to  deceive  his  partner 
bv  discarding  from  a  suit  which  he  does  not  wish  led. 

These  are  the  two  systems,  with  their  respective  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  balance  of  profit 
and  loss  appears  fairly  even  between  them.  Probably  the 
discard  from  strength  is  the  stronger  weapon  of  defence, 
especially  in  the  No  Trump  game,  but  uniformity  is  the 
great  object  to  aim  at,  and  as  the  weak  suit  system  is 
the  established  and  general  custom  in  England,  it  is 
better  for  English  players  to  abide  by  that  rather  than 
to  complicate  the  game  further.  There  are  many  good 
players  in  London  who  think  that  the  discard  from 
strength  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  they  do  not  adopt 
it  for  the  above  reason,  and  the  soundest  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  beginners  is  to  follow  the  prevalent 
custom  and  to  discard  from  the  suits  which  they  do  not 
wish  led  to  them.  The  matter  is  really  of  no  great 
importance,  as  we  said  in  our  last  article,  but  so  much 
rubbish  has  been  written  about  it  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  the  merits  of  both  systems  clearly  before  our 
readers. 

We  strongly  caution  inexperienced  players  against 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  their  partner’s  dis¬ 
card.  One  sometimes  hears  a  player  say,  after  the 
hand  is  over,  “  I  was  obliged  to  lead  you  such  and  such 
a  suit  because  you  asked  for  it”,  when  really  he  had  a 
much  better  game  of  his  own.  Just  as  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  play  entirely  for  one’s  own  hand,  so  it  is  at 
times  equally  fatal  to  play  entirely  for  one’s  partner’s, 


a  happy  combination  of  the  two  hands  is  the  object  to 

strive  for.  Because  a  partner  has  indicated  his  best 
suit  by  his  discard,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  is  very  strong  in  that  suit,  it  only  shows  that  that 
suit  is  the  best  that  he  has,  and  it  may  be  a  very  weak 
one.  The  strong  player  will  not  infrequently  disregard 
his  partner’s  discard  altogether,  either  when  he  has  a 
better  game  of  his  own,  or  when  he  can  see  the  saving 
of  the  game  by  playing  differently.  Much  harm  is 
often  done,  and  many  a  game  has  been  lost,  by  a  slavish 
attention  to  a  partner’s  discard.  By  all  means  watch 
his  discard  carefully  and  lead  him  the  indicated  suit  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  what  to  lead,  but  do  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  because  your  partner  has  dis¬ 
carded  from  two  suits  he  is  necessarily  very  strong  in 
the  third.  The  poor  fellow  has  to  discard  something, 
however  impotent  his  hand  may  be,  and  the  utmost 
that  he  can  do  for  you  is  to  show  you  where  his  greatest 
weakness  lies,  but  that  does  not  presuppose  great  or 
even  moderate  strength  elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gomshall,  16  January,  1906. 

gIR) _ The  letter  from  “your  correspondent  at  Picca¬ 

dilly  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  assertion, 
based  on  long  experience,  with  which  I  ventured  to 
point  the  moral  of  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  namely, 
that  those  who  call  themselves  free  traders  suffer  from 
a  confusion  of  ideas  and  allow  dogma  to  prevail  over 
reason  and  common  sense. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Porter  has  written,  because  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  emphasising  what  I  know  to  be 
the  most  important  and  practical  part  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
fiscal  reform  scheme.  That  scheme  can  now  be  read 
in  a  nice  handy  volume  of  good  print  and  large  margins, 
and  therefore  'there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  those 
who  persist  in  declaring  that  they  do  not  know  what 
his  proposals  are.  That  they  do  not  understand  them 
is  another  matter,  ascribed  modestly  but  erroneously 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  his  own  want  of  lucidity,  but  really 
to  be  ascribed  to  that  kind  of  blindness  which  afflicts 
those  who  won’t  see.  I  do  not  think  that  mj  letter, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Balfour’s  speeches,  suffers  from 
want  of  lucidity  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Porter  cannot  grasp  it. 

I  show  him  how  the  foreign  producer  is  practically 
protected  in  British  markets,  and  merely  suggest  that 
this  protection  should  be  removed  in  order  that  equaht} 
of  competition — the  only  free  trade  may  be  restored. 
His  letter  does  not  deal  with  this  scheme  of  very  neces¬ 
sary  defensive  action  in  any  way,  but  merely  points  out 
that  if  we  had  a  similar  excessively  heavy  import  duty 
in  this  country  he  would  strongly  disapprove  of  it. 
Certainly  ;  so  would  Mr.  Balfour.  When  Mr.  Porter 
has  carefully  read  the  well-printed  volume  to  which 
I  have  referred  I  hope  he  will  write  to  you  again  with 
more  light  and  some  reasonable  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Porter  asks  me,  triumphantly,  how  I  (he  ought  to 
say  Mr.  Balfour)  would  propose  to  work  this  defence 
scheme  without  giving  “  a  similar  artificial  ad\antage 
to  some  producer  ”.  The  answer  is  so  evident  that  I 
really  fancy  Mr.  Porter  could,  with  a  very  small  effort, 
hit  upon  it  himself.  When  a  foreign  producer  obtains 
abnormal  profits  at  home  it  must  be  a  very  excessive 
protective  duty  which  enables  him  to  do  so,  far  higher 
than  what  would  suffice  merely  to  exclude  outside  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  only  in  this  case  that  the  foreigner  is 
stimulated  to  excessive  production  and  is  enabled  to 
undersell  us  in  our  own  markets.  It  is  quite  practicable 
to  put  an  import  duty  on  the  goods  which  enjoy  this 
artificial  advantage  in  our  markets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restore  equality  of  competition.  Where  then  does 
Mr.  Porter’s  “similar  artificial  advantage”  come  in  ? 

The  kind  of  mind  here  illustrated  is  just  that  which 
has  helped  to  bring  disaster  to  the  Unionist  cause.  The 
so-called  free  trader  is  dealing  with  a  subject  he  cannot 
grasp,  so  he  rushes  in  and  blindly  votes  against  his 
party.’  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

v  George  Martineau. 
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ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


69  S.  Philip  Street,  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Sir, — May  I  crave  your  indulgence  to  permit  me  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  J.  I.  Mann,  that  the  invasion  of  aliens  is 
limited  to  three  hundred  annually  ?  The  most  reliable 
oata  ot  which  I  have  knowledge  and  which  are 
admittedly  inadequate,  are  the  census  returns,  and  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  view  when  consulting  an  abstract 
trom  this  source,  that  naturalised  persons  and  the 
children  of  aliens  born  after  arrival  are  classified  as 
r>ritish  subjects.  It  is  also  a  marked  characteristic  of 
aliens  to  endeavour  to  conceal  their  nationality  by 
Anglicising  their  names,  which  prevents  these  returns 
being  by  any  means  perfectly  accurate.  Considerations 
of  space  preclude  the  possibility  of  tabulating  all  occu¬ 
pations,  and  1  will  only  prove  the  absurdity  of  your 
correspondent’s  figures  by  presenting  to  the  readers  of 
your  erudite  journal  the  statistics  of  four  trades  in 
which  aliens  have  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
genus  vernaculum. 


England  and  Wales. 


Foreign. 

1891. 

Tailors,  Clothiers 

Waiters  and  others  en¬ 

11,637 

gaged  in  inn  and  hotel 
service  (not  domestic) 

4.570 

Cabinet-makers,  Uphol¬ 

sterers,  &c . 

Boot,  shoe,  &c. ,  makers 

2,534 

and  dealers  .. 

3.608 

igot. 

Increase. 

,9,955  •• 

8,318  . 

7,746  .. 

3,176  . 

5,4°5 

ts 

CO 

cT 

5,108  .. 

1,500  .. 

+ Increase  or 
—  decrease  per  cent. 
British.  Foreign. 
+  8*7  ..  +7i*5 


5*2  ..  +69*5 

-f-28’9  ..  +113*3 

—  3*0  ..  +41*6 


The  suggestion  that  aliens  do  not  displace  native 
labour  is  therefore  disproved.  According  to  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns,  aliens  have  increased  at 
the  average  rate  of  5,000  annually  during  the  decennial 
period  1891-1901,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  immigration  is  mainly  inclined  to  congested  areas. 
More  than  half  the  aggregate  number  were  enumerated 
in  London  January  190 1.  Were  an  authentic  record 
kept  of  their  numbers  and  nationality,  and  the  British- 
born  foreigner  and  naturalised  persons  included  in  the 
returns  these  figures  would  be  considerably  augmented. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  Hills. 


“  IDOLUM  AULARUM.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  entertaining  article  in  your  last  issue 
headed  “  Idolum  Aularum  ”  conveys,  I  think,  a  wrong 
impression.  A  weakness  for  the  successful,  simply  by 
results,  is  common  to  the  English  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  species.  A  kindness  for  the  fallen  comes  to  us 
a  little  more  readily,  perhaps,  than  it  does  to  others. 
But  it  is  due  a  deal  to  how  they  fail  ;  the  why;  and  the 
way  they  take  it.  A  man  who  can  face  his  fellows  after 
defeat,  and  win  them  by  his  bearing,  has  forced  his 
own  way  to  our  hearts,  because  of  himself  and,  maybe, 
in  spite  of  us.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  deserves  popu¬ 
larity.  As  a  general  he  must  always  fail.  No  braver 
man  lives.  There  is  nothing  Sir  Redvers  will  not  do 
himself.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordering  others  to 
advance  he  hesitates.  When  he  sees  the  men  beginning 
To  fall,  it  is  too  much  for  him  and  he  sounds  “  Retire”. 
Even  his  heliogram  to  Sir  George  White  is  known,  by 
many,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  loop-hole  to  Sir 
George  to  save  a  brother  officer  some  of  a  humiliation 
that  is  less  when  shared.  In  spite  of  a  terrible  defeat 
he  retains  our  sympathy.  Not  so  other  unsuccessful 
soldiers,  and  they  are  only  too  many.  Our  “  Tommies  ” 
are  no  bad  judges  of  character,  and  you  will  never  hear 
’.rom  them  one  word  against  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Pomeroy. 


STENDHAL’S  LETTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  made  an  appeal  through  your 
paper  to  friends  of  Stendhal,  to  whom  a  monument  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  France.  The  committee  of  this 
monument  had  also  made  arrangements  with  their 
secretary,  M.  Adolphe  Paupe,  the  author  of  “  L’histoire 


des  oeuvres  de  Stendhal  ”,  to  bring  out  a  new  edition 
of  Stendhal’s  letters  in  four  volumes.  I  am  now 
informed  by  M.  Adolphe  Paupe  that  the  Maison 
Calmann  Levy,  the  former  publishers  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to 
bring  out  this  new  edition  of  Stendhal’s  letters,  and  are, 
on  the  contrary,  preparing  to  republish  their  old  edition 
of  1855.  Arrangements  have  consequently  been  made 
with  another  firm.  M.  Paupe’s  new  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly,  and  will  contain  560  letters,  instead  of 
Calmann  Levy’s  272,  which  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
compared  with  the  originals,  and  are  accompanied  with 
exact  notes.  This  new  edition,  therefore,  will  be 
superior  to  the  former  one.  Yours  truly, 

Oscar  Levy. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

White’s  Club,  15  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  J.  P.  Owen,  in  his  letter 
on  the  subject  of  the  Harmsworth  peerage  betrays  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  value 
of  facts.  He  defends  the  elevation  of  Sir  Alfred 
Harmsworth  to  the  peerage  on  the  grounds  that  he  is 
not  an  alien,  that  he  is  “  clean-built  ”,  “  clean  living” 
and  “  well  educated  Now,  granting  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  all  this  is  true,  which  it  very  likely  is,  it 
equally  applies  to  at  least  ten  million  other  people  in 
England  who  would  nevertheless  all  be  peculiarly  in¬ 
eligible  and  undesirable  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  if  they  experienced  that  “rapid  rise  to 
affluence  ”  which  so  impresses  Mr.  Owen.  The  whole 
point  of  your  admirable  article  on  “the  adulteration  of 
the  peerage  ”  was  your  contention  that  something  more 
than  a  merely  inoffensive  private  character  and  a 
“  rapid  rise  to  affluence  ”  is  required  in  those  on  whom 
the  nation  confers  signal  honours.  In  other  words,  it 
is  only  by  his  public  acts  that  a  man’s  fitness  to  be 
made  a  peer  can  be  judged.  And  what  are  Sir  Alfred 
Harmsworih’s  public  acts  ?  They  simply  amount  to 
this  :  that  in  the  course  of  acquiring  his  vast  fortune 
he  has  exercised  and  is  still  exercising  a  most  degrading 
and  pernicious  effect  on  English  journalism.  The  fact 
that  the  un-named  gentleman  who,  in  Mr.  Owen’s 
opinion,  “  is  the  greatest  schoolmaster  that  this  gene¬ 
ration  has  seen  ”  was  once  heard  to  ask  for  a  copy  of 
“  Answers  ”  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  “  Answers”  is 
a  very  silly  and  illiterate  paper  ;  and  even  admitting 
that  it  is  comparatively  harmless  and  “  respectable 
enough  for  a  peer  to  acknowledge  as  his  own  pro¬ 
perty  ”,  will  Mr.  Owen  or  anyone  else  contend  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  “  Comic  Cuts  ”,  “  Funny  Snips  ”, 
“  Home  Chat”,  “Puck”  and  other  of  Sir  Alfred’s 
publications  which  are  too  numerous  to  name,  and  too 
contemptible  and  fatuous,  even  if  they  are  nothing 
worse,  to  carry  in  one’s  memory  ? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman 
in  England  who  has  not  been  dismayed  and  disheartened 
by  the  conferring  of  this  peerage  under  a  Conservative 
Government,  and  it  will  require  something  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  Mr.  Owen  and  his  “  Answers ’’-reading 
schoolmaster  to  make  them  change  their  opinions. 

I  enclose  my  card  and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Younger  Son. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  J.  P.  Owen  takes  up 
the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth’s 
peerage,  and  tells  us  that  the  noble  proprietor  of  the 
“  Daily  Mail”  &c.  &c.  is  “a  clean-built,  clean-living, 
well-educated,  and  enterprising  young  Englishman  of 
gentle  blood  and  breeding”  &c.  I  know  nothing  of 
Lord  Northcliffe’s  personal  appearance  and  habits,  but  I 
am  willing  to  take  it  from  Mr.  Owen  that  both  are  irre¬ 
proachable.  As  to  his  education,  if  it  was  obtained  at 
the  place  presided  over  by  “  the  great  schoolmaster  ” 
who  goes  to  bed  with  “  Answers  ”,  I  should  not  be 
surprised.  That  he  is  an  Englishman  I  gladly  admit  is 
a  great  deal  in  days  when  the  children  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Ghetto  are  motioned  to  the  red  benches  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  That  he  is  enterprising  is 
beyond  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  doubt.  But  that  his 
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lordship  is  of  gentle  blood  and  breeding,  I  crave  leave 
to  doubt,  for  I  judge  a  man’s  breeding,  not  by  his 
pedigree — 1  have  examined  too  many  for  that — but  by 
his  words  and  deeds.  Has  Mr.  Owen  forgotten  the 
account  of  the  massacre  of  the  European  residents  in 
Pekin,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Daily  Mail”  ?  That 
narrative  threw  thousands  of  worthy  people  into  an 
agony  of  grief  for  the  supposed  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  nearly  committed  the  nation  to  the  incom¬ 
parable  betise  of  a  memorial  service  at  S.  Paul’s.  At 
the  eleventh  hour  it  was  discovered  that  the  narrative 
of  the  massacre  was  an  invention,  fabricated  by  an 
audacious  correspondent,  accepted  without  due  inquiry, 
and  printed  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  selling  the 
“Daily  Mail”.  Does  Mr.  Owen  remember  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  “Daily  Mail”  about  the  Fiscal  con¬ 
troversy?  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  started  his 
protectionist  campaign,  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”,  then  in¬ 
triguing  with  Lord  Rosebery,  was  furiously  opposed  to 
it,  and  published  flaming  articles  about  “  the  stomach 
tax  Discovering  by  a  canvass  that  a  certain  section 
of  the  constituencies  were  in  favour  of  protection,  and 
having  failed  to  bring  Lord  Rosebery  to  make  up  his 
mind,  the  “  Daily  Mail”  wheeled  round  and  became 
violently  protectionist.  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
your  readers  whether  a  man,  whose  “  rapid  rise  to 
affluence  ”  is  due  to  this  kind  of  journalism,  is  worthy 
to  take  his  seat  amongst  the  peers  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Plebeius. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London, January  16,  1906. 

Sir, — No  one  but  Mr.  Balfour  and  those  in  his  confi¬ 
dence  know  why  certain  persons  have  recently  been  by 
him  promoted  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  reasons 
generally  assigned  are  so  universally  accepted  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  an  open  secret.  What  those 
reasons  are,  any  who  have  not  heard  them  may  easily 
find  out  by  introducing  the  subject  into  conversation 
with  some  of  their  Conservative  acquaintances.  It 
might  be  injudicious  to  state  them  in  print. 

But  in  regard  to  one  of  these  recent  additions  to  the 
Upper  House,  the  fact  remains  indisputable  that  the 
man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  introduction  into 
England  of  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  age — 
American  yellow  journalism — has,  in  his  peerage,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  the 
highest  mark  of  approval  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
that  party  to  bestow.  That  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth 
should  become  Lord  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
chosen  his  title  :  let  us  say)  “  Dyly  Myle  ”,  while  the 
Editor  of  the  “Times”  remains  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  (sic), 
is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  silent  eloquence  of  which 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

By  the  better  class  of  Conservatives  this  is  most 
strongly  condemned  and  bitterly  resented.  I  do  not 
•suppose  that  it  cost  Mr.  Balfour  half-a-dozen  votes  last 
Saturday — possibly  not  even  a  single  one.  But  many, who 
feel  the  blow  of  Saturday’s  pollings  as  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  national  calamity,  bear  the  defeat  of  their  leader  with 
•comparative  equanimity,  even  though  they  yield  to  none 
in  warm  admiration  of  the  excellent  tone  and  temper  of 
the  speech  with  which  he  received  its  announcement. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  judgment  of  men,  shown  alike  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  formed  his  Government  and  in 
his  recent  distribution  of  honours,  has  been  widely 
condemned  by  the  party  he  leads.  The  former  pro¬ 
duced  apathy,  the  latter  disgust  among  many  of  his 
followers,  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  great 
as  he  may  be  as  a  Parliamentary  tactician  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  is  emphatically  not  a  success  as  a 
party  leader  before  the  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Palmam  oui  meruit  ferat. 

[It  is  strange  that  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  in 
a  position  to  obtain  better  information,  should  charge 
the  Harmsworth  peerage  wholly  to  Mr.  Balfour.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  even  a  Prime  Minister  is  not 
-supreme  nor  any  politician.  We  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  “  remains  ”  editor  of  the 
“Times”.  We  had  thought  Mr.  Buckle  edited  that 
-.paper. — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MOORS  AND  THEIR  LAND. 

“Life  in  Morocco  and  Glimpses  Beyond.”  By  Budgett 
Meakin.  London :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1905. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

'"I  HERE  is  always  interest  in  a  book  written  with 
J-  knowledge.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  come  upon 
a  traveller  who  is  neither  a  joker,  omniscient,  hide¬ 
bound  in  prejudice,  obsessed  with  theories  of  empire, 
or  worse  still  full  of  cheap  philosophy.  Perhaps  the 
last  failing  has  almost  superseded  the  joking  and  the 
empire-building,  which  have  so  long  made  most  books 
on  foreign  lands  as  dull  and  as  unprofitable  as  fashion¬ 
able  novels.  The  author  loves  his  subject  ;  he  knows  it, 
and  though  he  has  already  written  three  weighty  tomes 
upon  Morocco,  he  yet  finds  much  unknown  to  the 
unswinkt  tourist,  with  which  to  delight.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  best  of  his  works  upon  the  Moors  and  their 
land.  If  he  were  only  a  little  careful  about  words, 
he  might  yet  produce  a  really  fine  work  ;  but,  through¬ 
out  the  book,  journalese  is  veilless  and  shameless, 
though  in  reproducing  the  sayings  of  the  people 
he  often  reveals  that  he  appreciates  their  grave  and 
sententious  style.  No  literature  in  the  world  has  ever 
been  so  strangely  indifferent  to  form  as  has  our  own 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  very  faculty  of 
appreciation  of  style  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Novel  after  novel  is  issued,  printed  by  some  one  or 
other,  ordered  at  Mudie’s  and  the  chief  libraries,  and 
in  scarcely  one  of  ten  thousand  is  there  a  single  dis¬ 
tinctive  literary  trait.  Occasionally  a  much  be-adjec- 
tived  description  of  a  sunset,  or  a  mountain  range, 
makes  one  loathe  every  sunset,  every  hill,  all  adjectives, 
and  all  those  opalescent,  sheeny,  eerie,  topaz-coloured, 
tints  and  hues,  and  all  those  fleecy  clouds,  and  deep 
encircling  mists,  which  in  our  literature  render  all 
scenery  alike.  From  these  the  writer  is  quite  free,  and 
sets  forth  all  he  knows  quite  simply,  for  which  may 
Sidi  Abdel-Kader  el  Jilani  prosper  and  stay  him  on  his 
path.  Being  compounded  of  so  many  samples  and 
extracted  from  so  many  and  such  differing  sources  as 
“The  Forum”,  “The  Modern  Church”,  “Medical 
Missionary”,  and  the  “Westminster  Gazette”,  each 
chapter  really  is  a  book.  But  in  each  several  book 
there  is  a  most  nutritious  kernel,  which  makes  it 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  for  the 
more  exclusive  and  particular  esoteric  public,  which 
itself  knows  and  travels  in  the  land.  This  is  unusual, 
and  at  once  (in  such  a  book)  raises  the  writer  to  a 
certain  eminence,  for  nothing  is  harder  than  to  interest 
specialists  in  their  own  theme.  Still  when  once  interested, 
their  applause  is  more  worth  having  than  is  that  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  same  subject,  or  who 
in  this  case  have  npt  camped  out  in  Rahamna,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sebou. 

Some  writers,  such  as  Loti,  seem  to  be  born  free  of 
the  East,  and  others  such  as  Meakin,  achieve  their 
freedom  with  a  price.  We  fancy  we  can  see,  in  many 
places,  that  originally  he  was  bound  in  prejudice,  but 
by  degrees,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  Berbers  and 
with  Arabs,  his  prejudice  fell  from  him  and  he  was  able 
to  see  clearly  and  to  estimate  them  as  his  fellow-men. 
This  is  the  attitude  which  in  Palgrave,  Doughty, 
Blunt  and  some  few  others,  at  once  delights  all  the  un¬ 
prejudiced.  Nothing  of  value  (except  in  mere  statistics 
or  pure  science)  can  be  done  without  its  aid,  and  in 
our  race  it  seems  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  ever  to  be 
found.  After  a  tirade  on  the  position  women  occupy 
amongst  the  Moors,  which  although  true,,  is  still  too 
true  to  be  quite  accurate — for  no  extenuating  shadow 
is  allowed  to  wrap  the  harsh  veracity  of  the  recital — 
the  writer  has  the  honesty  to  say  that  Moorish  women 
“  are  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  Nazarene  woman 
who  is  obliged  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  four  walls, 
and  face  the  world  unveiled,  unprotected,  unabashed  ”. 
By  doing  so,  he  gives  away  half  of  his  case,  but 
gains  in  truth,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  weigh  the 
question  up  and  form  his  own  opinion,  both  from  the 
gloss  and  from  the  facts.  The  most  interesting  chapters 
are  those  on  domestic  life,  which  the  author  knows  well 
in  all  its  aspects,  speaking  the  language  better  than 
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most  Europeans,  and  having  travelled  much  and  often 
in  the  native  dress.  Except  in  Doughty  or  in  Poole, 
few  better  descriptions  of  Oriental  life  exist  than  the 
chapters,  “  In  a  Moorish  Cafe”,  “The  Medicine  Man” 
and  in  one  called  “  The  Native  Merchant  ”,  all  of  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  rough  gems,  needing  the  polish  of  a 
little  art  to  make  them  shine.  They  have  an  air  of 
photographs,  faithful  and  accurate,  but  with  a  lack  of 
colour,  which  makes  one  wonder  how  a  man  who  sees 
so  much,  cannot  see  something,  which  in  some  way 
he  seems  to  miss  ;  yet  not  for  lack  of  due  appreciation, 
for  it  is  evident  that  Eastern  life  appeals  to  him,  affects 
him  strongly,  and  that  the  strange  nostalgia  of  the 
road,  the  camp,  the  sun,  the  dirt,  and  the  long  hours 
on  horseback  in  the  rain,  drown  in  his  ears  the  roar  ot 
cabs,  and  that  the  spell  which,  once  experienced,  binds 
every  traveller  enchains  him  too. 

For  folklore,  customs,  knowledge  of  unfamiliar  words, 
such  for  example  as  the  use  of  “  dogs  ”  for  “  men  ”  in 
chess  and  draughts,  he  stands  amongst  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  cf  writers  on  the  Moors.  Their  proverbs  he 
might  easily  collect  and  publish  with  a  commentary, 
for  some  he  quotes  are  excellent.  “  He  whom  a  snake 
has  bitten  starts  from  a  rope  ”  is  good  enough  to  place 
beside  the  Spanish  proverb,  which  sets  forth  that 
“Snakes  which  venture  on  a  road  come  to  be  killed”. 

“  Work  for  the  children  is  better  than  pilgrimage  or 
Holy  War”  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  statesmen  when 
considering  the  unemployed.  With  the  Algeciras  con¬ 
ference  upon  us,  statesmen  and  those  the  question 
interests  should  read  the  chapter  on  the  political 
situation,  remembering  that  “wound  of  speech  is 
worse  than  wound  of  sword  ”.  No  one  more  clearly 
than  the  writer  of  the  book  shows  us  what  infinite 
harm  Morocco  has  endured  by  the  necessity  that  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  press  suffer  in  having  to  make  news. 
The  sham  pretender,  called  in  the  land  “  El  Rogui  ’ 
(which  means  the  “  Common  One”),  has  never  been  a 
real  danger,  though  newspapers  have  represented  him 
as  being  often  just  about  to  capture  Fez.  One 
fancies  him,  advancing,  mounted  on  a  more  or  less 
high-caste  Arab  steed,  cheering  his  legions,  quite  in  the 
fashion  of  the  first  heroes  of  Islam.  Reality,  and  Mr. 
Meakin,  show  him  a  sort  of  third-rate  Arab  cross 
between  a  thaumaturgist  and  a  brigand  ;  little  above 
Raisuli  in  the  latter  branch  of  his  profession,  and  in  the 
former  hardly  the  equal  of  the  Prophet  of  Nauvoo. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Morocco  there  have  been 
men  such  as  the  Rogui,  who  often  have  maintained 
themselves  for  years,  and  then  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,  or  on  the  other  hand  died  quietly  in  their 
beds,  loaded  with  years  and  with  the  honours  which 
attend  a  man  who  for  a  lifetime  bears  a  flag  of  any 
kind  aloft. 

Following  Lord  Rosebery  the  author  considers  it 
was  an  error  that  Tangier  was  not  neutralised,  but 
differs  from  him  in  setting  forth  that  in  the  future 
Morocco  is  sure  to  fall  to  France.  He  knows  the  natives 
far  too  well  to  cheat  himself,  or  to  attempt  to  persuade 
the  public  that  French  or  British,  German  or  any 
foreign  rule  will  benefit  them  ;  but  he  hopes  that 
British  traders  may  eventually  gain  something  by  the 
rule  of  France.  He  ends  his  chapter  in  a  cryptic  way, 
with  the  remark  “Thus  out  of  the  ashes  of  one  hope 
another  rises  ”  which  after  all  may  be  a  Moorish  pro¬ 
verb  ;  but  there  are  things  which  it  is  better  that  we  do 
not  know,  as  said  the  lady  at  Wiesbaden  who  saw 
upon  a  placard  “The  Presbyterian  service  is  held  at 
12  o’clock  ”,  set  forth  in  German,  at  a  stationer’s. 

Morocco  finished,  after  a  glance  at  Tunis  and  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  the  author  urges  on  his  staid  career  through 
Spain,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Moors.  One  of 
the  requisites  for  the  right  Spanish  traveller  is  an 
acquaintanceship  with  Arabic.  The  author  does  not 
travel  as  an  Englishman  in  Spain,  but  as  a  Moor.  He 
marks  the  bright  red  earth,  so  like  his  (we  had  almost 
written,  native)  Blad-el-Hamara,  around  Marrakesh  ; 
he  sees  the  sluggish  rivers  swirling  through  muddy 
banks,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  sierras,  in  which  he 
recognises  at  a  glance  the  Atlas  range.  'I  he  vegetation, 
palmetto,  olive,  aloe,  cactus,  myrtle,  azofaifar,  sorghum, 
maize  and  sugar  cane  remind  him  of  the  further  Spain 
beyond  the  Straits.  “  Tahona  ”  written  up  above  a 
house  reminds  him  that  the  Arabs  call  a  flour-mill  by 


the  selfsame  name.  He  hears  the  creaking  “norias” 
and  at  once  “  naorah  ”  sounds  upon  his  ear,  though  he 
forgets  to  tell  us  that  the  word  originally  meant 
“  machine  ”  in  Nabathea,  and  was  applied  to  the 
round  water-wheel  with  its  long  chain  of  cogs,  because 
it  was  the  greatest  of  machines  the  Chaldeans  knew. 

We  must  thank  Mr.  Meakin  for  “  raodah  ”  (cemetery) 
for  La  Roda,  at  which  abominable  and  desert  junction 
we  have  waited  whole  centuries  for  trains  and  pondered 
on  its  name  during  the  heat,  or  shivering  in  the  wind, 
with  for  refreshment  nothing  but  aguardiente,  and 
bright  red  sausages,  hot  as  Gehenna  and  compounded 
of  bad  pork.  Preserving  the  illusion,  whilst  peering 
in  the  book  wherein  the  tourist  is  supposed  to  write 
his  name  and  his  address  but  often  writes  himself  also 
ass,  we  find  the  following  in  Arabic  and  written  by  a 
Moor 

“  Oh  Granada  !  from  distant  lands  I  have  come 
to  see  thee,  believing  thee  to  be  a  garden  in  the 
spring  ;  but  I  have  found  thee  as  a  tree  in  autumn. 
I  thought  to  see  thee  with  my  heart  full  of  joy, 
instead  of  that  my  eyes  have  filled  with  tears  ”. 
A  little  further  on,  another  Arab  has  also  made 
his  moan  with  “  Peace  be  on  thee,  Granada  ” 
“  Praised  be  he  who  constructed  thee,  and  may  thy 
destroyers  receive  mercy  The  transcriber  of  these 
pathetic  lines  observes,  “  as  the  sentiment  of  members 
of  the  race  of  its  builders,  these  expressions  are  especially 
interesting  ;  but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  shared  to 
some  extent  by  visitors  from  Eastern  lands  of  whatever 
nationality  ”. 

Would  he  had  added  “  and  from  Western  ”  ;  but  he 
himself  supplies  the  omission  by  this  last  chapter  in  his 
book. 


A  SHAKESPEARE  TREASURE. 

“  Shakespeare’s  Poems  and  Pericles.”  Being  Reproduc¬ 
tions  in  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Editions.  With. 
Introductions  and  Bibliographies  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1905.  94s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  handsome  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  fine 
reproduction  in  collotype  facsimile  of  the  hirst 
Folio  issued  in  1902  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  as  it 
contains  all  which  was  certainly  produced  or  partially 
produced  by  Shakespeare,  with  the  single  exception  of 
“  Titus  Andronicus  ”,  and  not  included  in  the  First  Folio, 
it  thus  completes  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  some 
of  the  most  important  original  editions  of  Shakespeare  s 
works.  Of  the  quartos  of  the  plays  we  have  facsimiles 
in  abundance,  and  their  reproduction  would  be  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation.  Not  so  the  present  volume. 
A  glance  at  its  contents  will  show  how  judiciously  it 
has  been  designed,  and  the  immense  interest  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  for  all  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
study  of  Shakespeare’s  text  as  well  as  for  all  biblio¬ 
graphers  and  lovers  of  literary  rarities.  It  presents  us 
with  collotype  facsimiles  of  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  “  Venus  and  Adonis  (!593)>  ^e  ^rs^ 
edition  of  “  Lucrece  ”  1594  in  the  same  library  :  of  the 
magnificent  first  edition  ot  “  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
now  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell  :  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  “Sonnets”  (1609)  from  the  Malone 
collection  in  the  Bodleian,  and  of  the  first  edition  of 
“  Pericles  ”  (1609)  in  the  same  collection.  Thus  for  a 
very  moderate  sum  the  lover  of  Shakespeare  has  at  his 
disposal  replicas,  for  all  practical  purposes  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  originals,  of  editions  literally  price¬ 
less  and  inaccessible  save  only  to  those  vyho  can  visit  the 
places  where  they  are  deposited.  On  his  permission  to 
reproduce  the  Britwell  copy  of  “  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  ”  the  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  is  particularly  to 
be  congratulated,  for  it  is  in  a  far  better  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  than  the  copy  in  the  Capel  collection  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  only  other  example  of 
this  impression  known  to  exist.  . 

The  present  volume  is  also  enriched  with  facsimile 
reproductions  of  fifteen  illustrative  title-pages,  namely 
those  of  the  1596,  1599,  1602,  1617,  1620.  and  1627 
(Edinburgh)  editions  of  “  Venus  and  Adonis ’,  of  the 
1598,  1600,  1607  and  1635  editions  of  “  Lucrece  in- 
,  eluding  the  frontispiece  of  the  latter,  of  the  two  1612 
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editions  of  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim”,  the  one  bear¬ 
ing,  the  other  lacking,  Shakespeare’s  name,  of  the 
John  Wright  impression  of  the  1609  edition  of  the 
“Sonnets”  and  of  the  1611  edition  of  “Pericles”.  In 
execution,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  mechanical  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  originals  the  work  appears  to  be  flaw¬ 
less,  and,  not  less  satisfactory  in  all  that  relates  to 
type  texture  and  apparel,  certainly  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  distinguished  institution  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  production.  We  are,  we  may  add,  glad  to 
see  that  each  facsimile  with  the  Introduction  and 
bibliography  belonging  to  it  has  separate  pagination 
and  thus  forms  an  independent  work.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  ultimately  each  facsimile  will  be  obtainable 
separately  which  will  certainly  be  a  boon  to  many  to 
whom  a  few  shillings  are  a  consideration.  It  should 
be  with  what  throws  light  on  Shakespeare  as  it  is  with 
what  throws  light  on  the  Book  which  alone  rivals  his 
works  in  the  universality  of  its  appeal  ;  the  more 
generally  accessible  such  things  are  the  better. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
competence  with  which  the  Introductions  and  Biblio¬ 
graphies  have  been  done.  The  latter  indeed  leave  little  I 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.  All  that  unwearied  industry 
and  research  can  acquire  he  has  made  his  own.  It  is 
the  one  branch  of  Shakespearean  study  in  which  finality 
is  possible  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  thanks 
mainly  to  him,  it  has  not  been  attained.  In  any  case 
it  is  not  in  our  power  either  to  impugn  his  accuracy  in 
the  smallest  particular  or  to  add  an  iota  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  given  us.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  facts 
that  Shakespearean  bibliography  reveals  are  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  indifference  of  Shakespeare  to  the  way  in 
which  his  text  was  printed  and  the  way  in  which  he 
suffered,  apparently  without  any  protest,  such  trash 
as  the  “  History  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ”  and  “  The 
London  Prodigal  ”  to  appear  under  his  full  name  on 
the  title-page. 

Mr.  Lee’s  Introductions,  apart  from  their  biblio¬ 
graphical  value,  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
and  both  here  and  in  his  other  critical  writings  he  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  initiated  what  is  almost 
a  new  and  certainly  a  most  important  branch  of 
Shakespeare  study.  The  solidarity  of  the  world  of  the 
Renaissance  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognised. 
The  best  of  all  commentaries  on  our  own  Elizabethan 
literature  is  the  literature  not  only  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  but  of  immediately  precedent  and  contem¬ 
porary  continental  literature.  The  importance  of  the 
first  Mr.  Lee,  in  our  opinion,  very  greatly  underesti¬ 
mates  ;  he  has  certainly  done  nothing  to  illustrate  it. 
Nor  has  he  thrown  any  light  on  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Spain — practically  an  un¬ 
worked  mine  among  English  scholars.  But  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Italian  and  French  poetry  has  enabled  him 
to  throw  floods  of  light  both  on  the  genesis  and 
characteristics  of  much  of  our  Elizabethan  verse, 
particularly  on  the  sonnet,  on  its  lyric  and  on  its  nar¬ 
rative  poetry.  In  the  present  volume  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  illustrated  by  the  Introductions  to  “Venus  and 
Adonis  ”  and  the  “  Sonnets  ”.  His  remarkably  accurate 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  our  Elizabethan  literature 
both  poetry  and  prose  enables  him  to  tread  with  a 
firm  step  wherever  historical  exegesis  is  required  and 
makes  the  Introduction  in  this  volume  a  mine  of 
invaluable  information.  In  Mr.  Lee  we  are  always 
sure  of  solidity  accuracy  and  good  sense  —  of  the 
learning  which  can  be  submitted  to  positive  tests  and 
is  never  found  wanting.  His  style,  if  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  is  always  vigorous  and  lucid.  His  chief 
infirmity  seems  to  lie  in  what  in  a  work  like  this  is  only 
occasionally  and  subordinately  required,  in  what  cannot 
be  submitted  to  positive  tests,  and  may  fairly  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  “  matters  of  opinion”.  When,  for  example, 
commenting  on  a  variant  presented  in  Jaggard’s  version 
of  the  CXLIV,  “  Two  Loves  I  Have  ”  &c.,  namely — 

“  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fairc  pride  ” 
for 

“  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foiulc  pride  ” 

he  pronounces  Jaggard’s  version  to  be  the  better,  he 
does  not  inspire  us  with  much  confidence  in  his  critical 
judgment.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  thing  which  makes 


the  Introduction  to  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim”  the 
least  satisfactory  in  the  volume.  Again  in  contending 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of  “Titus 
Andronicus  ”  as  a  whole  but  that  it  was  revised  by  him 
— a  pure  matter  of  opinion  no  doubt — we  are  surprised 
that  he  cannot  feel  that  in  a  play  presenting  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  scene  such  essential  unity  of 
style,  tone  and  colour,  it  must  in  all  probability  either 
be  Shakespeare’s  as  a  whole  or  not  Shakespeare’s 
at  all. 

But  these  are  trifles  and  both  they  and  what  perhaps 
they  indicate  could  only  become  important  if  Mr.  Lee 
chose  to  abandon  the  work  in  which  he  excels  and  in 
which  he  justly  commands  so  much  respect  for  work  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  succeed  so  far  as  such  success 
goes  than  to  excel. 


THE  CASE  OF  SIR  JOHN  GORST. 

“  The  Fourth  Party.”  By  Harold  Gorst.  London : 
Smith,  Elder.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  T  R.  HAROLD  GORST  has  obviously  a  design  in 

1  republishing  magazine  articles  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  three  years  ago.  This  reproduction  of  a  chapter 
of  history  appeared  immediately  after  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  biography  of  his  father,  which  Mr.  Gorst 
had  seen  in  proof.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  in¬ 
ferring  that  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  intends  his  account  of 
the  Fourth  Party  to  be  compared  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s,  particularly  of  course  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  Sir  John  Gorst.  It  is  a  very  pleasing 
spectacle  that  of  these  two  dutiful  sons,  each  busy  in 
building  a  monument  of  his  father.  We  cannot  find  it 
in  our  heart  to  criticise  the  manner  of  so  filial  a  per¬ 
formance,  even  though  Mr.  Gorst  challenges  a  com¬ 
parison  between  his  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Churchill. 
We  prefer  to  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  book, 
which  is  the  charge  that  Sir  John  Gorst  was  badly 
treated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
1874,  and  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  1885  and 
1886.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harold 
Gorst. 

Mr.  John  Gorst  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1866, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  in  1868,  he 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  other  leaders  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  organising  the  party  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Gorst  installed  himself  at  the  central 
office,  and  abandoning  his  practice,  or  the  beginnings 
of  his  practice,  at  the  Bar,  gave  up  all  his  time  without 
salary  to  the  task  of  putting  the  Conservative  house  in 
order  in  the  constituencies.  In  1874  the  Conservatives 
obtained  a  large  majority,  due  partly  to  the  blunders  of 
Gladstone,  partly  to  the  genius  of  Disraeli,  but  partly 
also  to  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation.  Yet  when 
the  Government  was  formed,  no  place  was  found  for 
Mr.  Gorst,  and  according  to  the  book  before  us,  no 
recognition  of  any  kind  was  vouchsafed  to  the  organiser 
of  victory.  This,  we  say  emphatically,  was  very  shabby 
treatment.  Indeed  Lord  Beaconsfield  admitted  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  administration  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  apologised  to  Mr.  Gorst  in  these  words.  “  Why 
did  you  not  come  and  ask  me  for  something?  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  people  pestering 
me  for  appointments,  and  could  not  understand 
your  keeping  away.  You  have  been  very  badly 
treated,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.”  Mr.  Gorst 
was  one  of  those  people  who  could  not  ask,  and 
accordingly,  as  happens  in  politics,  he  got  nothing. 
In  the  1880  Parliament  Mr.  Gorst  found  himself  in 
opposition,  and  he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
human  if  he  had  regarded  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Mr.  Cross  with  very  friendly  feelings.  He  joined  with 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  a  policy  of  attacks  upon  the 
Liberal  Government  with  the  right  hand,  and  upon  the 
official  Conservative  leaders  with  the  left.  Such  a 
position  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  a  politician,  for  if 
he  fails  he  is  a  ruined  man.  Mr.  Gorst  undoubtedly 
risked  everything  in  joining  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  was  risking  much  less,  for  he  had  many  more 
resources  in  the  world  than  his  lieutenant.  The 
I  boldest  and  most  dangerous  step  taken  by  the  Fourth 
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Party  was  their  attack  in  1883  upon  the  control  of  the  , 
party  machine  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  The  details  of  the  struggle  for  the  majority 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Union  are  only  faintly 
interesting  to-day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
too  dangerous  a  game  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
who  sheered  off  from  the  Fourth  Party  about  this 
time,  and  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  triumphed 
by  the  loyal  aid  of  Mr.  Gorst  and  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff.  It  is  Mr.  Harold  Gorst’s  com¬ 
plaint  that,  having  won  the  battle,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  “surrendered”  the  Fourth  Party  to  Lord 
Salisbury  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Sir  John 
Gorst.  The  so-called  surrender  happened  in  this  wise. 
It  was  in  July  1884  and  the  election  of  chairman  of  the 
'National  Union  was  approaching.  Lord  Randolph’s 
victory  at  the  Sheffield  Conference  made  his  election  a 
certainty,  but  he  was  still  at  war  with  his  chiefs,  Lord 
Salisbi*-y  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  suggested  that  it  was  now  time  to 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  by  skilful  diplomacy  and  much 
•  running  to  and  fro  between  neighbours  in  Arlington 
Street,  succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Randolph  to  meet  one  another  at  a  Marlborough  House 
garden  party,  where  the  following  terms  were  arranged 
by  the  two  statesmen  :  1.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
his  friends  were  to  act  in  harmony  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  were  to  be  treated  with  full  confidence  by  him  and 
the  ruling  members  of  the  Conservative  party.  2.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  to  be  elected  chairman  of  the 
Conservative  party.  3.  The  Primrose  League  was 
to  be  officially  recognised  by  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  by  the  Council  of  the  Union.  4.  In  order  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  Concordat,  Lord  Salisbury  was  to  give  a 
dinner  to  the  Council.  Where  is  the  capitulation 
here?  We  see  here  no  surrender  or  even  mention  of 
any  political  principle,  but  merely  a  common-sense 
agreement  between  two  statesmen  to  cease  quarrelling 
and  to  unite  two  wings  of  the  same  party.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gorst  was  not  consulted,  as  the  thing  had  to 
be  done  quickly,  and  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But 
his  political  position  was  in  no  wise  injured  by  the 
reconciliation.  Would  Mr.  Gorst  have  advised 
Lord  Randolph  to  continue  his  war  against  his 
Headers  ?  What  happened  to  Sir  John  Gorst  when 
Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  first  Government  in 
1885  is  another  and  more  pertinent  matter.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  the  only  member  of  the  Fourth 
Party  who  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Sir  John 
Gorst  was  made  Solicitor-General,  a  post  at  that 
time  worth  at  least  ^12,000  a  year.  Was  that 
bad  treatment  ?  We  can  gather  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  but  for  Lord  Randolph’s  insistence 
Mr.  Gorst  might  have  got  something  much  less,  or 
even  nothing  at  all,  as  leaders  are  always  unwilling  to 
reward  rebels.  After  the  Home  Rule  election  in  1886 
'Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  second  administration,  in 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  John  Gorst  was  offered  the  Solicitor-Generalship 
again,  though  this  time  coupled  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  take  the  first  puisne  judgeship  that  fell 
vacant.  Sir  John  Gorst  refused  the  offer,  in  anger  or 
in  sorrow,  and  had  to  be  content  with  the  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship  for  India.  Was  this  ill-treatment  ?  We  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  unable  to  pump  up  any  sympathy  with 
a  man  who  refuses  the  highest  posts  in  the  law  because 
he  is  determined  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  the  kind 
of  ill-treatment  which  most  political  lawyers  would 
very  willingly  endure. 


THE  SISTER  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

“Wilhelmina:  Margravine  of  Bairenth.”  By  Edith.  E. 
Cuthell.  2  Vols.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1905.  21s.  net. 

“  'T'HESE  private  Memoirs  give  one  a  much  better 
idea  than  general  histories,  where  the  author 
often  attributes  great  actions,  political  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary,  to  those  who  took  but  little  part  in  them.”  So 
writes  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth  and  sister 
»of  Frederic  the  Great,  in  1751,  to  her  friend  Voltaire 


as  a  result  of  perusing  the  book  of  the  hour — “The 
Memoirs  of  Sully  ”.  Possibly  she  was  reflecting  on 
the  future  reception  of  her  own  vivid,  if  not  always 
strictly  accurate  descriptions,  which  bring  us  so  closely 
into  touch  with  her  across  the  gulf  of  a  century  and 
a  half.  And  her  latest  biographer,  Miss  Cuthell,  in 
these  two  portly  volumes  follows  the  fortunes  of  her 
heroine,  using  for  the  most  part  the  Margravine’s  own 
pencil,  as  traced  in  her  Memoirs  and  in  her  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  King  her  brother,  and  with 
her  literary  father-confessor  Voltaire.  As  a  biography 
the  book  is  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  length,  and 
the  style  is  occasionally  slipshod,  while  a  number 
of  obvious  blunders  should  be  corrected,  but  the 
author  deserves  praise  for  giving  us  a  thorough  and 
always  brightly  written  account  of  a  really  interesting 
personality. 

Round  these  Memoirs,  as  round  so  many  others,  con¬ 
troversy  has  raged,  and  for  a  time  their  very  authenticity 
was  held  to  be  in  doubt.  This  cloud  however  is  now 
dispelled,  though  historians  like  Ranke  and  Carlyle  set 
little  store  by  their  historical  value,  Carlyle  declaring 
roundly  that  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be 
deducted  as  regards  the  truth  she  wrote.  Among  the 
many  manuscripts  that  have  been  claimed  as  the 
original,  the  calf-bound  volume,  now  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Berlin,  first  discovered  in  1848  by  the  librarian 
of  the  day,  Hertz,  is  now  universally  accepted  as  in  the 
Margravine’s  own  handwriting.  In  estimating  their 
value  as  history  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
“  Memoiresde  ma  Vie  ’’were  not  contemporary,  but  were 
written  from  memory  on  many  different  occasions,  were 
repeatedly  polished  and  repolished  with  the  object  of 
diverting  the  Margravine,  as  she  says,  from  her  sad 
thoughts,  and  to  amuse  her  friends.  Here  at  all 
events  she  never  failed. 

Granddaughter  of  George  I.  of  England,  and  of  his 
luckless  wife  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Frederic 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia, 
born  in  1709,  was,  as  she  herself  says,  “  tr£s  mal  re^ue  ” 
on  account  of  her  sex.  Three  years  later  the  longed- 
for  heir  arrived,  and  the  keel  of  that  friendship  was  laid 
which  was  destined  to  solace  Wilhelmina  throughout 
her  troubled  life,  and  to  bestow  upon  Frederic  the  Great 
the  one  tenderly  nurtured  affection  which  belies  his 
characteristic  cynicism.  Of  the  childhood  of  these 
scapegrace  children  the  Memoirs  paint  a  lurid  picture. 
In  her  portrait  of  her  father,  the  redoubtable  Frederic 
William,  Wilhelmina’s  pen  scarcely  flows  with  milk. 
Her  immense  genius  for  exaggeration,  which  renders 
her  account  from  the  historical  point  of  view  too 
often  untrustworthy,  finds  full  play  in  her  description 
of  the  persecutions  and  tortures  suffered  at  the  paternal 
hands,  and  her  biographer  has  been  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt  and  endorse  Wilhelmina’s  sorry 
opinion  of  her  father.  Few  rulers  have  been  so  much 
maligned  by  posterity  as  Frederic  William,  and  no 
one  more  than  his  own  daughter  is  to  blame  for 
the  misconception  of  his  stern,  rugged  if  despotic 
character.  For  every  stripe  received  from  the  King’s 
too  ready  cane  she  repays  him  a  hundredfold. 
But  even  Miss  Cuthell  must  admit  that  Wilhelmina’s 
conscience  has  the  grace  to  prick  her  later  for  this 
spiteful  picture,  and,  as  the  Margravine  herself  con¬ 
fesses,  though  the  passage  is  not  referred  to  here,  she 
did  it  “  more  to  show  my  cleverness  and  my  good  ideas 
than  because  I  had  a  bad  heart”.  Her  literary  in¬ 
stincts  were  too  strong  for  her  in  an  artificial  literary 
age,  voilci  tout  !  Indeed  on  her  first  visit  to  Berlin 
after  the  old  King’s  death  she  confesses  to  missing 
him.  “Nature  has  her  rights,”  says  this  friend  of 
Voltaire  (had  she  been  reading  Rousseau?)  “and  I 
may  say  with  truth  that  I  was  never  so  moved  in 
my  life  as  on  this  occasion.”  Even  apart  from  her 
embroideries  it  is  not  a  too  attractive  picture  of  Court 
life  that  Wilhelmina  depicts — the  Queen-mother,  true 
daughter  of  George  I.,  masterful,  ambitious,  hard  ;  the 
King  for  all  his  administrative  virtues  something  ot 
the  Haus-Teufel,  a  lover  of  good  wine  at  others’  ex¬ 
pense,  a  spendthrift  in  tall  soldiers,  his  beloved  Lange 
Kerle  ;  the  daughter  Wilhelmina,  old  before  she  is  ever 
young,  intriguing,  critical,  inured  to  deceit  from  the 
cradle.  Through  it  all  runs  the  single  thread  of  gold, 
the  affection  between  brother  and  sister,  “  two  bodies 
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and  one  soul  ”  as  Frederic  writes  after  her  death.  His 
confession  is  a  manly  one.  “It  is  to  her  that  I  owe  • 
in  great  measure  what  little  good  there  is  in  me.  It  is  j 
she  who  has  often  made  me  restrain  myself  to  moderate 
my  constitutional  impulsiveness  which  often  went  too 
far.  She  urged  me  to  work.  She  made  me  think  that 
every  man,  every  prince,  and  especially  a  prince  who  is 
called  upon  to  rule,  should  early  imbibe  the  habit  of 
work.”  To  achieve  so  much  is  to  have  done  more 
to  make  history  than  the  writing  of  many  volumes  of 
memoirs  however  true. 

The  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
tended  to  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  Royal  family  regime.  Not  unnaturally  it  is 
on  this  subject  that  Wilhelmina  wanders  most  widely  in 
the  pleasant  realms  of  fancy,  taking  pains  to  include 
among  the  suitors  proposed  and  proposing  for  her  hand 
the  three  Kings  prophesied  by  the  good  fairy  at  her 
christening.  But  the  candidate  who  figured  largest  in 
her  diary  was  her  second  cousin,  the  English  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  “  Fred  ”  of  whom  the  best  one  can  remember 
is  that  “  he  was  alive  and  is  dead.”  For  this  young  hope¬ 
ful  the  intriguing  Queen-mother  had  long  destined  her 
daughter.  The  Margravine  gives  a  racy  account  of  the 
visit  of  George  I.  to  Berlin  to  inspect  the  possible 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  story  is  redolent  of  Hanoverian 
courtliness.  “  After  he  had  saluted  the  King  and  Queen 
I  was  presented  to  him.  He  kissed  me  and  turning 
towards  the  Queen  said  to  her  ‘  Your  daughter  is  very 
tall  for  her  age.’  He  gave  her  his  hand  and  conducted 
her  to  her  apartment  where  everyone  followed  him. 
Directly  I  came  in  he  took  a  candle  and  looked  me  over 
from  head  to  foot.  I  remained  motionless  as  a  statue 
and  very  much  put  out  of  countenance.  All  this  passed 
without  his  saying  the  least  thing  to  me.”  But  the 
English-marriage  project,  in  which  Miss  Cuthell  has 
adopted  the  views  of  Oncken  and  Berneck,  raised 
questions  of  graver  issue  than  were  involved  in  a 
princess’s  beauty.  Though  to  Wilhelmina  her  fate 
seemed  all-important  she  was  hardly  so  much  as  a  pawn 
on  the  political  board.  England  coupled  with  the 
proffered  union  the  demand  for  an  alliance  between 
Frederic,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  Princess 
Amalia  of  England.  To  this  Frederic  William  could 
by  no  means  bring  himself  to  consent.  Moreover  there 
was  more  in  this  double  marriage  project  than  met  the 
eye,  and  for  years  plots  and  counter-plots  were  engi¬ 
neered  by  interested  outsiders.  Walpole’s  aim  through¬ 
out  being  to  detach  Prussia  from  Austria,  the  Imperial 
agents  at  the  Prussian  Court,  Seckendorf  andGrumbkow, 
strained  every  nerve  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  this 
dangerous  English  entanglement.  Finally  the  English 
envoy,  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  was  forced  from  the  field, 
though  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  Wilhelmina’s 
English  prospects  were  shattered  ignominiously. 

After  trying  a  course  of  imprisonment  on  his  daughter 
to  reduce  her  spirit,  the  old  King,  sick  of  failure, 
married  her  out  of  hand  to  Prince  Frederic  of  Baireuth, 
Wilhelmina  for  her  part  making  the  best  of  what 
seemed  a  bad  business  by  stipulating  in  return  for  her 
brother’s  release  from  similar  captivity.  There  was 
nothing  the  loyal  sister  would  not  suffer  for  the  idolised 
Frederic.  The  marriage,  however,  proved  far  from 
unhappy.  The  Margrave,  known  to  local  Baireuth 
posterity  as  the  “  Well-Beloved  ”,  the  “  Unforgettable  ”, 
made  a  kind  if  not  always  a  faithful  husband.  His 
portrait  by  Pesne  in  the  Schloss  at  Berlin  reveals  a 
pleasant,  open  face  with  a  kindly  expression.  Though 
not  the  intellectual  equal  of  his  brilliant  wife,  preferring 
“  bowls  to  philosophyand  ballets  to  Voltairian  tragedy  ”, 
the  Margrave  had  his  full  share  of  accomplishments  at 
an  age  when  the  standard  was  no  low  one,  and  under 
his  rule  the  semi-barbarian  Baireuth  Court  attained 
to  dizzy  heights  of  intellect  and  Parisian  culture. 
Wilhelmina’s  energy  knew  no  bounds.  Besides  her 
extensive  building  schemes  for  the  conversion  of  the 
old  Eremitage  into  the  new  Sanspareil,  she  must  needs 
found  a  university  at  Erlangen,  which  was  doomed  to 
become  in  the  nineteenth  century,  not  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Margravine’s  philosophical  bent,  a  centre 
of  Protestant  theology.  To  one  so  devoted  to  music 
as  the  sister  of  Frederic  the  Great  an  opera-house  was 
an  essential,  and  all  the  genius  of  the  imperial  architect 
Bibbiena  and  the  French  S.  Pierre  was  lavished  on 


this  vast  and  costly  toy,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  city. 

It  was  on  Wilhelmina’s  first  visit  to  her  brother  after 
his  accession  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Voltaire  at  Frederic’s  new  chateau  of  Rheinsberg. 
“The  King  himself  led  his  distinguished  visitor  up  to 
the  Margravine.  ‘  Here  I  present  to  you  my  beloved 
sister’”.  A  year  later  she  began  that  correspondence 
which  only  ceased  with  her  death,  a  correspondence 
that  shows  Voltaire  in  the  pleasantest  light,  as  re¬ 
spectful  and  admiring  friend  without  arriere-pensee. 
In  1744  Frederic,  visiting  his  sister,  brings  Voltaire 
with  him.  “Baireuth”,  writes  the  sage,  “is  a  deli¬ 
cious  retreat  where  one  enjoys  all  that  is  pleasant  in  a 
Court  without  the  inconvenience  of  grandeur”.  Again, 
“  I  have  seen  a  Court  where  all  the  pleasure  of  society 
and  the  tastes  of  the  mind  are  collected  together”. 
During  this  fortnight’s  visit  operas,  comedies  and 
hunts  were  arranged,  the  Margravine  herself  acting 
Roxane  to  Voltaire’s  Acomat  in  Racine’s  “  Bajazet  ”. 
After  the  rupture  between  the  King  and  Voltaire, 
Wilhelmina  is  the  go-between,  and  at  last  effects  a 
reconciliation  with  the  exiled  Frere  Voltaire  of  the 
light-hearted  Sans  Souci  days.  And  in  these  sad  latter 
years,  when  Frederic,  overwhelmed  by  war,  defeat 
and  disaster,  even  contemplates  suicide,  it  is  still  the 
faithful  sister  who  sets  spies  on  his  enemies,  keeping 
him  informed  of  their  movements,  and  by  her  cheerful 
and  inspiring  letters  plays  the  part  of  his  good  angel 
until  her  death. 


NOVELS. 

“Jules  of  the  Great  Heart:  ‘Free’  Trapper  and  Outlaw 
in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Region  in  the  Early  Days.”  By 
Lawrence  Mott.  London :  Heinemann.  1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  capitally  told  story  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Mott’s, 
with  a  finely  presented  character  in  the  person  of  the 
hero.  Jules  was  a  “  free”  trapper,  a  man  who  did  his 
work  by  himself  and  for  himself,  and  who  lived  a  kind 
of  solitary  wandering  life  in  the  woods  and  wilds  that 
he  knew  with  wonderful  intimacy.  He  came  to  logger- 
heads  with  some  of  the  Company’s  trappers ;  they 
trapped  over  his  grounds  and  he  promptly  spoiled  their 
sport,  with  the  result  that  a  feud  was  declared  to  the 
death.  Many  were  the  attempts  to  outwit  Jules,  but 
he  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  not  only  getting 
the  better  of  various  contests  of  wits,  but  even  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of  his  opponents,  turning 
by  this  means  some  of  his  enemies  from  their  enmity. 
The  trapper’s  story,  his  patient  seeking  for  Marie  in 
the  teeth  of  danger  and  death,  is  extremely  interesting 
and  deeply  impressive.  Mr.  Mott  is  to  be  congratulated 
at  once  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  sketched  the 
scenes  of  the  old  trapper’s  labours  and  also  upon  his 
peculiar  success  in  the  management  of  the  French- 
Canadian  dialect.  In  the  person  of  Jules  Verbaux  he 
has  presented  to  us  an  individuality  whom  we  are  little 
likely  to  forget. 

“  The  Expiation  of  Eugene :  a  Novel.”  By  Frederic 
H.  Balfour.  London :  Greening.  1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Frederic  Balfour’s  new  novel  is  on  the  whole  a 
careful  piece  of  work.  In  Eugene  Llerena^  we 
have  duality  of  an  uncommon  kind.  Here  is  a 
young  man  brought  up,  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
by  a  somewhat  narrowly  puritanical  yet  sweet  and 
pure-minded  mother — “  narrow  in  a  few  things,  wise 
in  many  things,  true  and  pure  and  unselfish  in  all 
things  ”.  On  her  death  he  becomes  known  to  his 
maternal  uncle  “  a  disreputable  old  bachelor  of  sixty- 
two,  a  man  with  no  conscience,  no  affections,  no  tastes, 
no  object  in  life  and  no  friends  ”.  In  addition  to  these 
influences  and  the  mixed  inheritance  from  a  family  that 
1  comprised  such  diverse  types  Eugene  owed  much  in 
temperament  and  taste  to  his  Spanish  father.  The 
story  of  his  life  and  development,  of  his  labours  as  a 
clergyman  and  then  the  revelation  of  his  crime  and  the 
account  of  his  expiation  are  managed  with  consider¬ 
able  ability.  Baldly  summarised  the  story  might 
appear  melodramatic,  but  Mr.  Balfour  has  avoided  the 
exaggeration  connoted  by  that  word  ;  he  has  given 
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us  a  book  interesting  for  its  psychology  as  well  as 
for  its  incidents.  There  are  a  few  signs  of  careless 
writing  which  clamour  for  correction.  This  for 
■example:  “Gradually,  as  Alan  knelt  by  his  side  with 
his  head  bowed  and  Eugene’s  hand  in  his,  he  lost 
consciousness  ”.  Who  was  “he”?  Eugene,  says 
Mr.  Balfour  ;  Alan  insists  affrighted  grammar. 

“The  Princess  Priseilla’s  Fortnight.”  By  the  Author  of 

“Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.”  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1905.  6s. 

The  author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  ” 
has  no  need  to  bid  for  popularity  by  condescending  to  the 
well-worn,  but  it  must  be  confessed  ever-popular  theme 
of  the  “princess  in  disguise”.  It  is  something  of  a 
disappointment  and  a  surprise  to  find  her  pursuing  so 
well-trodden  a  path.  However  Priscilla  herself  is 
delightful,  and  the  ways  of  royalties  and  courts  are 
described  with  the  airy  security  of  one  who  knows.  The 
writing  is  charming  and  there  is  much  originality  in 
the  old  librarian  ;  and  these  qualities  compensate  for 
the  conventional  English  village  and  disagreeable 
■vicar’s  wife,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  inevitable  features 
of  this  kind  of  romance — but  “  Priscilla  ”  is  an 
unworthy  successor  to  “  Elizabeth  ”,  though  she  will 
be  probably  quite  as  popular. 

“  A  Sicilian  Marriage.”  By  Douglas  Sladen.  London : 
White.  1906.  6s. 

In  his  preface  on  Sicily  Mr.  Sladen  says  :  “To  make 
my  story  exciting  I  have  crowded  it  with  melodramatic 
events  which  really  only  come  like  angels’  visits.”  This 
quotation  is  an  adequate  description  of  “A  Sicilian 
Marriage”’  and  a  characteristic  example  of  Mr.  Sladen’s 
■style.  His  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  guide-book 
novel,  which  sandwiches  history  with  love-scenes,  and 
art-criticism  with  adventure.  Mr.  Sladen  evidently 
knows  a  great  deal  about  Sicily,  but  has  not  a  very 
fortunate  manner  of  imparting  his  information  :  his 
•  commonplace  colloquial  style  is  scarcely  suited  to  the 
description  of  Grecian  remains  and  wonderful  scenery, 
though  he  has  a  certain  sense  of  the  picturesque  both 
in  art  and  nature. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

<  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  Rulers  of  the  South.”  By 
Francis  Marion  Crawford.  Illustrated  by  Henry  Brokman. 
London:  Macmillan.  1905.  8s.6d.net. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  “  Rulers  of  the  South  ”,  under  a 
new  title,  is  here  issued  conveniently  in  one  volume.  It 
is  an  entirely  charming  and  fascinating  chapter  of  history 
written  by  one  who,  while  full  of  the  noblest  spirit  of  romance, 
is  yet  soberly  devoted  to  fact,  who  while  recognising  and 
employing  the  canons  of  practical  exposition  does  not  shrink 
from  the  use  of  that  poetical  language  which  alone  can  illumine 
the  stirring  epics  of  the  history  of  South  Italy.  To  speak  plainly 
.the  book  has  set  us  wishing  that  Mr.  Crawford  would  henceforth 
eschew  fiction  and  devote  himself  to  the  writing  of  Italian 
history,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern.  We  doubt  if  the 
development  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  the  rule  of  the  Norman 
Kings  of  Sicily,  or  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  to-day’s 
Mafia  and  Camorra,  have  ever  been  better  dealt  with  by  an 
English  pen :  here,  then,  are  three  examples  of  the  ancient, 
the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern,  and  further  matter  lies  inex¬ 
haustible  at  Mr.  Crawford’s  hand.  We  feel  almost  inclined  to 
say  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  hitherto  mistaken  his  metier,  and 
should  have  been  writing  history  all  along.  His  style,  too,  is 
altogether  delightful:  for  instance  the  description  of  the 
papyrus  and  the  river  Anapus  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  delicate, 
faithful,  poetical.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  this  history  is  the 
saving  quality  of  a  bold  imagination  joined  to  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  the  truth  of  poetry— poetry  as  he  well  says  which 
“  is  itself  that  fourth  dimension  in  our  understanding  wherein 
all  is  possible,  and  all  that  is  possible  is  beautiful,  and  all  that 
has  beauty  is  true  ”. 

“  Literary  Celebrities  of  the  English  Lake  District."  By  Frederick 
Sessions.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1905. 

Mr.  Sessions  deals  of  course  with  the  so-called  Lake  school, 
the  Coleridges,  Samuel  Taylor  and  Hartley  and  Wordsvvorth  ; 
with  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin.  We  may  find  all  we  wish  to 
know  of  these  men  in  many  books,  so  that  here  Mr.  Sessions 
has  perhaps  undertaken  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  but  he 
gives  some  interesting  chapters  on  lesser  lights  whose  names 
only  are  familiar  to  most  readers.  Here,  for  instance,  are 


Spedding,  Frederick  William  Faber,  and  Charles  Lloyd. 
Lloyd  was  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  intimates  and  Mr.  Sessions 
recalls  a  delicious  testimonial — “your  verses”,  wrote  Lamb, 

“  are  as  good  and  wholesome  as  prose  ”.  Mr.  Sessions  is  very 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  Byron  sneering  at  Lamb  and  Lloyd 
for  their  adfniration  of  Wordsworth.  We  think,  however,  his 
wrath  takes  rather  a  ridiculous  form.  Fancy,  he  exclaims, 
“a  Byron  sneering  at  Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Lamb!  These 
at  least  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  himself”.  Possibly  Mr. 
Sessions  may  mean  that  the  three  bulked  together  are  equal  to 
Byron.  But,  as  he  writes,  it  looks  as  if  he  thought  Southey 
Byron’s  equal  or  superior.  Lloyd’s  poems  and  novels  are  now 
forgotten.  They  have  not  for  many  years  been  reprinted  ;  yet 
a  very  few  bibliophiles  pay  considerable  prices  for  a  good  copy 
of  the  poems. 

“  Village,  Town  and  Jungle  Life  in  India.”  By  A.  C.  Newcombe. 

London:  Blackwood.  1905.  12s.  6d.net. 

If  the  success  of  a  work  is  to  be  judged  by  the  completeness 
with  which  its  object  has  been  attained  this  must  be  pronounced 
a  most  successful  book.  Mr.  Newcombe  has  set  himself  to 
produce  an  essentially  commonplace  work.  And  he  has  done 
it.  His  intention  is  to  describe  the  ordinary  life  of  an  ordinary 
English  official  in  India,  for  the  most  part  living  in  ordinary 
places  and  doing  ordinary  things.  This  he  has  achieved  most 
thoroughly.  In  so  doing  he  has  written  a  book  of  unusual 
character,  which  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  life  of  Englishmen 
in  India  to-day  than  the  common  pretentious  works  which  aim 
at  picturesque  descriptions  and  confine  themselves  to  incidents 
which  suit  that  purpose.  For  Mr.  Newcombe  nothing  is  too 
small.  His  pages  are  rich  in  those  trivial  matters  and  little 
experiences  which  make  up  immeasurably  the  greatest  part  of 
Anglo-Indian  existence.  He  writes  with  full  knowledge  and 
an  experience  of  various,  widely  separated,  parts  of  India 
which  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  official.  The  statistics 
which  he  introduces — perhaps  unnecessarily — his  descriptions 
of  scenery,  of  archaeology  and  of  native  life  and  character  all 
conform  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  well  selected  to  suit  its  purpose. 

“  Lippincott’s  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World.”  London  :  Lippincott. 

1906.  42s. 

Messrs.  Angelo  and  Louis  Heilprin  have  done  their  work  of 
bringing  this  Gazetteer  up  to  date  very  thoroughly.  Exactly 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Gazetteer  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  and  during  that  period  various  editions  have  established 
its  reputation  for  trustworthiness.  It  is  what  the  editors  call 

it _ “  a  dictionary  of  universal  geography  ’’—and  should  find  a 

ready  place  on  all  reference  bookshelves. 


THEOLOGY. 

“Jesus  and  the  Prophets:  an  Historical,  Exegetical,  and  Inter¬ 
pretative  Discussion  of  the  Use  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  by 
Jesus  and  of  His  Attitude  towards  it.”  By  C.  S.  Macfarland. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnam.  1905. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  excellent.  An  examination  of 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  best  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Biblical  Theology  ;  if  a  student  will  have  the 
perseverance  to  work  through  all  the  quotations  which  Oui 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  make  from  the  Old  Testament,  study¬ 
ing  them  first  in  their  original  context,  and  then  in  the  meaning 
and  purpose  with  which  they  are  quoted,  he  will  know  his 
Bible  and  its  interpretation  to  very  good  effect.  And  any  book 
which  does  this  for  us  or,  still  better,  helps  us  to  do  it  ourselves 
deserves  a  warm  welcome  and  a  careful  reading.  Dr.  Macfarland 
has  set  himself  to  this  task  ;  he  has  collected  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  quoted  by  Our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  and  his 
discussion  of  them  and  of  the  problems  raised  by  them  is  in 
many  ways  useful  and  stimulating.  Yet  we  cannot  praise  the 
book  unreservedly  ;  the  author  is  well  up  in  the  German  critics 
and  shows  a  tendency  to  assimilate  their  conclusions  rather  too 
readily  ;  and  though  he  certainly  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  first  claimed  that  their  Master 
was  the  Messiah,  and  not  the  Master  Himself,  he  does  set 
about  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  with  two  kindred  ideas 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind.  And  these  are  (a)  that  the  evangelists 
frequently  mistook  the  meaning  of  Our  Lord’s  words,  and  so 
saw  fulfilments  of  prophecy  where  none  existed,  and  ( b )  that 
they  attributed  to  Him  words  and  quotations  which  He  never 
uttered,  but  which  in  the  light  of  after  events  proved  such  a 
startling  fulfilment  of  prophecy  that  they  concluded  He  must 
have  spoken  them  or  ought  to  have  spoken  them  ;  S. John  of 
course  is  made  the  w'orst  offender  in  this  respect.  Now  such 
criticism  is  very  subjective  ;  there  are  no  doubt  conceivable 
extreme  cases  as  to  which  all  critics  would  agree  that  the 
Saviour  is  sure  to  have  said  this  or  not  to  have  said  that  ;  but 
the  majority  of  cases  are  not  extreme  and  on  these  critics 
will  not  agree,  and  argument  is  very  difficult ;  and  so  when 
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Dr-  Macfarland  rate °» L“d’  [gSi*  He 

!sSalTyequoetes  the  Old  Testament,  all  we  can  say  is  that  they 
do  nof  seem  so  to  us.  Another  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this 
book  is  caused  by  an  awful  suspicion— not  the  first  that  we 
have  had  in  reading  American  theology— that  the  author  has 
not  a  deep  knowledge  of  Greek,  ^areless  Prootreaxhi 2S 

for  the^persistent  om?sfion  of  accents  and  breathy  whenever 

H^fotrow  Gentian  if 

fo°going  ,0  °S.e  a  book  on  the  Greek  Testament ;  bn,  it  ,s 
better  to  know  Greek. 

“  The  Failure  of  the  ‘  Higher  Criticism’  of  the  Bible.”  By  Emil 

Reich.  London:  Nisbet.  1905.  6s. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  has  chosen  a  question-begging  tide;  and 
the  title  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  book  in  which  questions 
are  begged  ;  in  one  chapter  he  goes  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that 

in  the  near  future  a  copy  of  Genesis  in  caneifo™ /“‘JV °^t 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  B.C.  will  be  dts^vered-and  what 
will  become  of  the  higher  criticism  then  ?  W  hy,  then  of  course 
it  will  vanish  away  like  a  nightmare  ;  but  not  tiH  then  Stil 
the  author  has  got  hold  of  one  argument  which  would  be  worthy 
of  consideration  if  he  would  be  content  to  state  it  simply  and 
not  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  with  a  mass  of  redundant 
rhetoric  and  ill-mannered  abuse  of  the  higher  critics  It 
that  in  their  constant  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Uld 
Testament  documents  the  critics  have  iost  sight  of  the  broader 
-"features  of  history,  features  prominent  in  the  other  ^ real- 
nations  of  antiquity  and  therefore  to  be  expected  amongst  the 
jews  ;  and  these  are  the  enormous  influence  of  ^viduals  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  a  young  nation,  and  the  important 
effect  produced  on  the  politics  of  every  state  by  the  stra  g 
who  have  come  to  sojourn  m  it.  jVe  tlunk  that  this ^  true 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  real  probability  that  Abu tham  a 
Moses  are  persons  and  not  tribes  or  sun-myths  ,  some  sue! 
personalities  seem  to  be  needed  to  explain  the  great  histoncal 
movements  of  their  times.  Still  we  imagine  that  wisei 
critics  are  aware  of  this  and  allow  for  it ;  we  may  refer  to  the 
Sew  of  Dr.  Hastings’  last  volume  of  the  “Dictionary  of 
the  Bible”  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  23  December  ,  and 
in  any  case  there  was  no  need  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  it 
as  Dr.  Emil  Reich  has  done. 

■“  The  Bible  and  Christian  Life.”  By  Walter  Lock.  London  : 

Methuen.  1905.  6s. 

Under  this  title  the  Warden  of  Keble  has  published  a  numbei 
of  sermons  and  addresses  on  the  Bible  and  its  value,  both 
our  faith  and  practice,  in  the  light  of  modern  enticism.  We 
should  describe  the  book  as  eminently  useful  ,  the  sermons 
are  all  of  a  very  high  level,  though  not  of  quite  he  highest 
there  is  no  remarkable  originality  of  thought  or  skill  m  treat 
ment,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Dr  Lock  brings  anything  very 
new  towards  the  solution  of  the  deeper  problems  he  handles. 
But  his  work  is  throughout  that  of  a  careful  student  and  good 
scholar,  who  reads  and  thinks  before  he  writes  and  then  writes 
clearly  and  wisely,  and  whose  judgment  on  questions  of  biblical 
criticism  is  that  of  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  is  on  that  account 
the  sounder.  Both  in  the  sermons  and  in  the  preface  we  are 
listening  to  one  whose  criticism  is  a  help  not  a  danger  to  his 
faith.  The  later  sermons  in  the  volume  are  mainly  practical, 
and  are  excellent  specimens  of  what  college  sermons  should 
be  ;  yet  there  is  one  flaw  in  them,  and  that  is  a  tendency 
towards  inapt  illustration  ;  more  than  once  we  have  felt  that 
on  the  top  of  a  good  argument  or  lesson  is  placed  an  examP*<- 
which  does  not  really  illustrate  it,  but  looks  as  if  the  preacher 
had  lately  heard  or  read  of  it  and  thought  it  might  as  well 
come  in. 

“Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God”  in  Sixteen  Sermons. 

By  Theodor  Zahn.  Translated  by  C.  S.  Burn  and  A.  E.  Burn. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1905.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Zahn  has  long  been  known  amongst  New  Testament 
scholars  as  one  of  the  leading  conservative  critics  in  Germany, 
“the  prince  of  conservatives”  as  he  has  been  called.  But 
though  his  learning  is  great,  and  his  literary  output  enormous, 
both  on  the  New  Testament  and  in  early  Church  history,  he 
has  never  been  a  popular  writer  ;  those  long  German  sentences, 
and  pages  with  never  a  single  paragraph  division  in  them,  have 
frightened  away  many  a  mature  student,  let  alone  beginnei  s. 
And  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  an  English  audience  to  find  in 
Theodor  Zahn  an  earnest  Lutheran  pastor  as  well  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  professor,  and  to  meet  in  this  excellent  translation  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  him.  They  are  not  academic,  not  con¬ 
troversial,  nor  dull  ;  compared  with  the  average  English  sermon 
they  show  to  advantage  in  two  points,  their  clear  and  caretu 
arrangement  and,  we  must  confess,  their  far  deeper  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bible.  We  feel  that  the  preacher  is  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures  and  that  he  quotes  texts  not  because  of  their 
chance  or  verbal  agreement  with  his  subject,  but  because  they 
have  a  real  bearing  upon  it.  The  sermons  are  solemn  and 
the  eloquence  fine  and  restrained  ;  our  own  clergy  might  study 
them  with  profit. 


“  Spiritual  Difficulties  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  with  Helps 
to  their  Solution.”  By  H.  M.  Luckock.  London:  Longmans. 
1905.  6s. 

It  is  notorious  that  reviewers  are  always  men  of  profound 
intellect  and  deep  learning  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  much 
which  would  be  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  general  public 
will  appear  to  them  trite,  commonplace,  and  mediocre,  the 
series  of  short  sermons  and  notes  which  the  Dean  of  Lichfield 
has  collected  together  under  this  title  certainly  appear  to  us 
stale  and  ordinary ;  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  haidly  a 
sentence  which  we  do  not  seem  to  have  heard  many  times 
before-  there  is  nothing  original  or  vigorous  either  in  the 
thought  or  in  the  treatment.  But  still  it  is  all  very  proper  and 
edifying  and  orthodox  ;  quite  reverent  and  safe  ;  suitable  for 
family  reading  on  Sundays  :  and  no  doubt,  considering  the 
ignorance  of  respectable  Church  people  on  matters  touching 
their  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  it  will  come  as  a  revelation  to 
many,  and  explain  problems  that  have  given  them  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  ;  and  to  these  we  can  recommend  the  book. 

“  English  Church  History  from  the  Death  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Death  of  Archbishop  Parker.  Four  Lectures  by  A.  Plummer. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1905.  3s.  net. 

It  is  a  real  boon  to  have  a  series  of  popular  and  interesting 
lectures  on  the  Reformation  by  a  loyal  Churchman  such  as 
Dr  Plummer  ;  there  are  champions  enough  to  write  on  that 
stormy  period  from  either  extreme  standpoint ;  Romanists  and 
Protestants  can  each  make  out  a  bad  case  against  the  ot  er. 
But  Dr.  Plummer  writes  fairly  ;  he  knows  how  to  be  severe 
to  both  sides  when  they  deserve  it,  is  favourable  m  his 
estimation  of  Wolsey,  and  not  too  hard  on  Henry  \111. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  earlier  part  of  his  book  and  his  account  ot 
Henry’s  reign  that  will  contain  most  that  is  new  to  the  average 
Englishman;  few  of  us  realise,  for  instance,  how  many 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  our  country  before  there  was 
any  thought  of  breaking  away  from  Rome,  and  how  small  some 
of  these  houses  were  ;  but  it  was  from  Rome  itself  that  \\  o  sey 
obtained  permission  to  suppress  religious  houses  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  did  not  exceed  six  in  number,  and  it  was 
with  the  revenues  of  these  institutions  that  he  founded  his 
school  at  Ipswich  and  his  college  at  Oxford.  We  can  hearti  y 
recommend  this  book  to  readers  who  wish  to  know  the  main 
outlines  of  English  Reformation  history. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  88. 
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AIDS  DIGESTION. 
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ofFinest Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  The  Year  Round,”  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 
gay.  Also  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
C0UT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1J,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 
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NEWNES’  LIBRARY  OF  THE  APPLIED  ARTS. 

A  series  of  Volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  -Applied  Arts  of the  P^v,d^ 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  “d  students.  Partl^f'\en 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  Illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and ™  0  cloth, 

quality,  and  include  both  Monochromes  and  Subjects  in  Colour.  Crown  8vo,  ctotn, 

gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 

DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowles. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.  By  Percy  Bate. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  Frederick  Fenn. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 


NEWNES’  ART  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis- 
niece  in  Photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
Works  ol  the  Artist.  3s.  6d.  net. 


LATER  WORK  OF  TITIAN.  By 

Henry  Miles. 

BOTTICELLI.  By  Richard  Davey. 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  By 

A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE’S  SKETCHES.  By 

Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 
VELASQUEZ.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 
GOZZOLI.  By  Hucih  Stokes. 
RAPHAEL.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
VAN  DYCK.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.  By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 


TINTORETTO.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

PAOLO  VERONESE.  By  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell. 

BURNE-JONES.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
FILIPPINO  LIPPI.  By  P.  J.  Konodv. 
EARLY  WORK  OF  TITIAN.  By 

Malcolm  Bell. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.  By 

Aksene  Alexandre. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  By 

Ernest  Radford. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHER¬ 
HOOD.  By  J.  E.  Phythian. 


Messrs.  Newnes’  new  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  great  masters  .  .  . 
excellently  reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
secure  reproductions  of  some  of  the  least  known  and  less  accessible  of  the  painter  s 
chief  works.” — Studio. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  are  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page  njin. 
by  84  in.  The  volumes  each  contain  Forty-eight  Reproductions,  many  of  them 
printed  in  colour,  and  several  of  these  are  mounted  on  coloured  papers  m  harmony 
with  the  tints  in  which  the  Illustrations  are  printed.  The  volumes  are  bound  11 
delicately- toned  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a  beautiful  design  printed  in 
three  colours.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each  net. 

HOLBEIN.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  |  ALBRECHT  DURER.  By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 

"  It  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  The  reproductions  are  printed  with  unusual  care. 

Manchester  Guardian. 


MODERN  MASTER  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Uniform  with  “  Drawings  by  Great  Masters.”  7s.  6d.  each  net. 

DRAWINGS  OF  SIR  E.  BURNE-JONES.  By  T.  Martin  Wood. 

DRAWINGS  OF  SIR  E.  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
DRAWINGS  OF  ROSSETTI.  By  T.  Martin  Wood. 

DRAWINGS  OF  J.  M.  SWAN,  R.A.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry. 

DRAWINGS  OF  MENZEL.  By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 

GREAT  ETCHERS. 

Uniform  with  **  Drawings  by  Great  Masters.  7s*  6d.  net. 

MERYON.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 

NEWNES’  THIN  PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6J  ins., 

4  ins.  and  j  in.  thick),  yet  large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.  Printed  in  large  type  on 
thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  fr  rontispiece  and  I  itie-page 
to  each  volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they  make  an 
ideal  present.  Cloth,  3s.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

PEPYS’  DIARY. 

KEATS’  POEMS. 

POE’S  TALES. 

CAPTAIN  COOK’S  VOYAGES. 
MARCO  POLO’S  TRAVELS. 
ROSSETTI’S  EARLY  ITALIAN 
POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENVE¬ 
NUTO  CELLINI. 

THE  POEMS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

HOMER’S  ILIADS.  Translated  by 
George  Chapman. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEYS  &  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Translated  by  George 
Chapman. 

SWIFT’S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA. 
BEN  JONSON’S  PLAYS  &  POEMS. 
HERRICK’S  POEMS. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  LAURENCE 
STERNE. 

MARLOWE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

“The ‘Thin  Paper  Classics ’is  keeping  well  ahead  of  everything  else  we  know 
of  in  its  own  particular  line.  The  selection  of  works  for  it  has  never  yet  descended 
in  standard  from  the  highest  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  various  and  comprehensive  as  any 
reasonable  mind  could  wish." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SPENSER’S  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

2  vols. 

EVELYN’S  DIARY. 

LAMB’S  WORKS. 

THE  VISION  OF  DANTE. 
PEACOCK’S  NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  DR. 

JOHNSON.  2  vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S  NEW  ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

POEMS  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  SHORTER  WORKS  OF 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

MRS.  BROWNING’S  POEMS.  2  vols. 
SHAKESPEARE.  3  vols. 

MILTON’S  POEMS. 

BURNS’  POEMS. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S  WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S  POEMS. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Architecture 

Selected  Drawings  from  Old  Masters  in  the  University  Galleries  and 
in  the  Library  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (Part  IV.  Chosen  and 
Described  by  Sidney  Colvin).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

637.  net.  ... 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibitors,  1769-1904  (Algernon  Graves.  Vols. 

III.  and  IV.).  Henry  Graves  and  Co.  ;  Bell.  42.1.  net  each. 
Hints  on  Building  a  Church  (Henry  Parr  Masltell).  “  Church 
Bells  ”  Office.  5*. 

Biography 

Mrs.  Brookfield  and  her  Circle  (Charles  and  Frances  Brookfield. 

2  vols.  Third  Edition).  Pitman.  285.  net. 

Fiction 

Her  Highness  (Fred  Wishaw)  ;  The  Arrow  of  the  North  (R.  H. 
Forster).  Long.  6s. 

Hugo  (Arnold  Bennett).  Chatto  and  Windus.  67. 

The  Beauty  Shop  (Daniel  Woodrofte).  Laurie.  6s. 

A  Mountain  Europa  (John  Fox,  jun.).  Constable.  3 s.  6d. 

The  Ancient  Landmark:  a  Kentucky  Romance  (Elizabeth  Cherry 
Waltz).  Methuen.  6s.  ,  .. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Poor  Hunting  Man  (Harold  Tremayne).  Drane. 

2 s.  6 d.  net.  .  „  ,  ^  ,  , 

Peter  Quinn’s  Book  of  Marvellous  Fairy  Tales.  Drane.  3*.  6 a. 

History 

Vikings  of  the  Pacific  (A.  C.  Laut).  Macmillan.  8s.  6 d.  net.  ^ 
Louis  XIV.  and  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  1652-1693  (Arvede 
Barine).  Putnams.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Petronius:  Cena  Trimalchionis  (Translated  and  Edited  ...  by 
Michael  J.  Ryan).  Walter  Scott.  37.  6a'. 

The  Writings  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  (Newly  Translated  into 
English  ...  by  Father  Paschal  Robinson).  Philadelphia  :  The 
Dolphin  Press.  47.  net. 

Poems  of  Love  (Edited  by  G.  Iv.  A.  Bell).  Routledge.  is  net 
The  Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  called  the  Round  of  the  World 
(Snorri  Sturlason.  Done  into  English  out  of  the  Icelandic  by 
William  Morris  and  Eirikr  Magnussen.  Vol.  IV.).  Quaritch. 
127.  6 d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Modern  Cosmogonies  (Agnes  M.  Clerke).  Black. 

The  Problems  of  Philosophy  (Harold  Hoffdmg.  Translated  by  Gelen 
M.  Fisher).  Macmillan.  47.  6 d.  net. 

The  Obligation  of  Obedience  to  the  Law  of  the  State  (Leonard 
Alston).  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Bowes. 

Sound  and  Rhythm  (W.  Edmunds).  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
27.  6d.  net. 

Theology 

The  Unseen  World  :  An  Exposition  of  Catholic  Theology  (Rev. 

Fr.  Alexius  M.  Lepicier).  Kegan  Paul.  67. 

The  Religion  of  Numa  (Jesse  Benedict  Carter).  Macmillan,  37.  6 d. 
net. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  :  a  New  Metrical  Translation  (Paul  Haupt). 
Kegan  Paul.  37.  6 d.  net. 

Johannine  Grammar  (Edwin  A.  Abbott).  Black.  167.  6 d.  net. 


127.  6 d.  net. 
Wells  Gardner. 


27.  6 d.  net. 


Laurie. 


■GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Travel 

Benares  the  Sacred  City  (E.  B.  Ilavell).  Blackie. 

Between  Capetown  and  Loanda(Alan  G.  S.  Gibson) 

37.  6 d.  net. 

Picteres  in  Colour  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  Jarrold. 

Miscellaneous 

Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  (T.  Francis  Bumpus). 

67.  net. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  1906.  Whittaker.  107.  6 d. 

Englishwoman’s  Vear-Book,  the,  1906.  Black.  27.  6a.  net. 
Furniture,  an  Introduction  to  Old  English  (W.  E.  Mallett).  Newnes. 

C  j’, 

Geschichte  der  Auszereuropiiischen  Staaten  (Herausgegeben  von  K. 
Lamprecht) :  Geschichte  von  Japan  (von  O.  Nachod.  Erster 
Band).  Gotha:  Perthes.  9 '«•  „  „  ,  „ 

Hampstead  Annual,  the,  1905-6-  Sydney  C.  Mayle,  70  High  Street, 
Hampstead.  27.  6 d.  net. 

Homer  :  an  Address  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  (J.  W.  Mackail) ;  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  (T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson).  Hammersmith  Publishing  Company.  27.  6 d. 
net  each. 

Political  Parables  (Francis  Brown).  Unwin.  27.  6 d.  net. 

Sixty  Years  of  Progress  and  the  New  Fiscal  Policy  (Lord  Brassey. 

Second  Edition).  Longmans.  27.  6 d.  net. 

Willing’s  Press  Guide,  1906.  Willing.  17. 

Women’s  Franchise  Movement  in  New  Zealand,  Outlines  ol  the 
(W.  Sidney  Smith).  Whitcombe  and  Tombs. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  Ianuary: — Revue  des  Deo* 
Mondes,  3 fr.  ;  La  Revue,  1/K50;  Rivista  Ligure,  ll.  ;  The 
Dublin  Review,  57.  6 d.  net;  The  North  American  Review, 
27.  6 d.  ;  Ord  Och  Bild  (Stockholm),  \kr.  ;  Cassier’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  17.  ;  The  Library,  37.  ;  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ; 
The  Geographical  Journal,  27,  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine, 
27.  ;  The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  17.  6 id.  net  ;  Mercure  de 
France,  2/r.25  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  5s. 
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Westminster  Gazette. 
“  Will  not  disappoint  the 
high  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  of  it.  .  . 
A  story ,  rich  in  incident , 
of  the  most  romantic  career 
in  modern  politics .” 


The  Saturday  Review. 

NOW  READY. 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portraits,  in  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


The  Times. — “A  book 
which  is  certainly  among 
the  two  or  three  most  ex¬ 
citing  political  biographies 
in  the  language  .  .  .  its 
interest  never  flags  for  a 
moment.  ...  It  will  be 
read  eagerly ,  excitedly , 
and  often  enthusiastic¬ 
ally." 


TRUTH.— “  Will  take  a  place  among  recent  political 
biographies  second  only  to  Mr.  Morloy’s  Life  of 
Gladstone A  It  is  a  work  of  conspicuous  literary  merit 

and  absorbing  interest.’ ’ 


Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James’s  Gazette. — “A biography 
the  authorship  of  which  Mr.Morley 
— aye,  or  Lockhart,  or  Trevelyan, 
or  any  of  the  great  biographers — 
might  be  glad  to  acknowledge.” 


Daily  Graphic. — “A  narra¬ 
tive  which  is  of  sustained  and 
unwearying  interest.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
dne  biography ,  and  it  will  take  a 
high  place  in  the  bibliography  of 
British  Statesmen." 


Morning  Post. — “All  men 
must  be  grateful  to  him  for  so 
vivid  a  narrative  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  tragic  cha¬ 
racters  in  modern  history.” 


With  Portraits. 

In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  GHUROHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 


Spectator.— “The  brilliance  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  achievement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  to  a  remarkable  extent  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  the  partisan,  and  treated  his 
subject  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  historian  of  politics  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  last  century,  and  not  less  to  that  small  but  attractive 
province  of  English  letters,  biographical  art.” 


Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  There  are  countless  pages 
of  narrative  and  correspondence,  every  line  of  which 
will  be  prized  by  the  student  of  politics ,  and  for  its 
brilliant  delineation  of  public  life  and  personal  charac¬ 
ter  the  work  must  be  placed  in  a  class  where  it  has  few 
companions." 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  For  sheer,  breathless  interest 
surpasses  any  work  oj  the  kind  published  in  our 
time." 

Daily  News. — “  A  per¬ 
manent  contribution  to 
the  political  history  of  the 
time.” 

World. — “  Even  people 
not  interested  in  politics 
will  read  this  dignified , 
restrained  account  of  a 
brilliant  and  courageous 
spirit.  .  .  .An  extra¬ 
ordinarily  interesting  man 
to  read  about." 


Punch. — “  Consanguinity  is  by  no  means  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  post  of  biographer.  The  family 
circle  is  lacking  in  the  opportunity  of  perspective 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  true  judgment  of 
character  and  conduct.  Exceptions  are  found  in 
Lockhart’s  life  of  his  father-in-law,  Scott,  and  in 
Trevelyan’s  masterpiece,  the  memoir  of  his  uncle, 
Lord  Macaulay.  Winston  Churchill  has  established 
a  third  exception  to  the  rule.  To  begin  with,  whilst 
the  mass  of  material  is  skilfully  arranged,  the  literary 
style  is  admirable.  Next,  he  is  sternly  impartial. 

Athenaeum.  —  “  This 
long-expected  biography 
more  than  comes  up  to 
our  anticipations.  .  .  . 
We  find  it  almost,  as  a 
wrhole,  both  vivid  and 
dignified  in  narration,  and 
here  and  there  even  noble. 

...  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  the  writer  of  these 
volumes  the  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  a  most  pecu¬ 
liar  gift  for  politics  and 
for  letters.” 


LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portraits,  in  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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1809 


On  Tuesday,  23rd,  the  centenary  of 
the  death  of  Pitt,  will  be  published 

WILLIAM  PITT 


by 


CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Caricatures. 

6  -  net. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  ai 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  17th. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W.  _  _ ^ 

MANCHESTER  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

PUPIL  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  SIGNED  DOCUMEN  I  S  OF  BRITISH 
AND  FOREIGN  SOVEREIGNS,  PRINCES,  &c„  THE  PROPERT\ 
OF  THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERICK  BARKER. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
,,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  January  22nd,  at  One 
^'nrk3nreciselv  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  SIGNED  DOCUMENTS  of 
British Pand  Foreign  Sovereigns,  Princes,  &c„  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
FREDERICK  BARKER. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


TN  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.*  E. 

URWICK,  M.A.  Oxon.,  on  the  inspectorate  of  the  Secondary  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  City  of  Manchester  invite 
applications  for  the  Principalship  of  the  Pupil  Teachers.  College  from  persons  of 
academic  standing  and  of  sound  experience  in  the  principles  and  methods  ot 
teaching. 

The  salary  offered  is  £650  per  annum.  . 

The  person  appointed  should  be  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  not 
later  than  April  23rd,  1906.  .  ,  .  .  ,  _  .. 

Particulars  of  the  duties  and  conditions  of  appointment  may  be  obtained  Irom  the 
undersigned,  to  whom  applications,  on  the  special  forms  provided  for  the  purpose 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  Wednesday,  January  31st.  Canvassing  wit! 

disqualify  candidates.  J.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

Director  of  Higher  Education. 

Municipal  School  of  Technology', 

Sackville  Street,  Manchester, 

16th  January,  1906. 


AYhTRTION^OF^rHE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  R.  M.  R.  BURRELL, 
ESO.  AND  A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  HON.  MR. 
JUSTICE  DAY,  DECEASED. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
sttrnnd  W  C  on  MONDAY,  January  29,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
o'clock’  precisely  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  portion  of  the 
Library  ofothe  late  Rev.  S.  J.  G.  FRASER,  of  “  Bramblys”,  Basingstoke.com- 
prising  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre ;  Valpy  s  Shakespeare,  15  vols.  . 
Elizabethan  Dramatic  Literature;  Works  on  Chess  ;  Books  relating  to  the  East  ; 
Poems  hv  I  R  First  Edition,  Presentation  Copy,  with  an  Inscription;  Punch, 
foa  vols  iSu-rSgi.  The  Property  of  the  late  R.  M.  R.  BURRELL,  Esq. 
(sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  including  Seebohms  British  Birds,  4  vols.  ;  the 
Writings  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray:  Surtees'  Sporting  Novels,  first  Editions; 
Works  on  Natural  History  and  Botany,  including  Goulds  Birds  of  Great  Britain, 
Dallaway's  Sussex,  a  Special  Copy,  Extra  Illustrated,  &c.  The  Property'  of 
F  ST  IOHN  BRENON,  Esq.,  containing  Dyces  Beaumont  and  Hetcher, 
Best  Edition,  and  the  Works  of  Marlowe,  Peele,  Middleton,  and  other  Early 
Dramatic  Literature;  Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest,  6  vols.;  Finlays  Greece, 

7  vols.;  Prescott's  Works  12  vols  :  Ranke  s  Ene'^.d.yK? 

Standard  Works,  &c. ;  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of  JOHN  W.  TRIST,  Esq., 

F  S  \  including  Works  on  Numismatics;  Books  of  Prints  and  Publications  on 
Art  and  \rcha;ology  ;  Portraits  and  Engravings:  Books  with  Coloured  Plates, 
fc  A  Portion  oP the  Library  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  DAY,  deceased 
(removed  from  Beaufort  House,  Co.  Kerry),  containing  Scott  s  Novels  Abbots¬ 
ford  Edition "  ;  the  Bibliographical  Writings  of  T.  F.  Dibdm  -  Early  Printed 
Books  •  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  First  Edition  ;  Theology,  Biography,  &c.  Other 
Properties,  including  Shakespeare’s  Works,  Fourth  Folio:  Lepsius  Denkmaeler, 
12  vols.  ;  Sander’s  Reichenbacbia,  4  vols.  ;  Early  Tracts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRAN  GED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1513. 

HO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

Ibotcls  ancTioai^ino  Ibouses. 


RATIONALISTS’ 

SCHOOLMASTER, 


SONS  (School  for). 

A  SCHOOLMASTER,  desiring  from  conscientious 

motives  to  discontinue  his  present  school,  would  receive  the  sons  of  Ration¬ 
alists  and  others  who  wish  them  to  be  educated  on  reverent  ethical  lines  free  from 
the  teaching  of  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  belief.  He  invites  correspondence  from 
such  parents.  The  school  is  a  high-class  one,  situated  25  miles  \\  es ^London  i ind 
is  thoroughly  well  equipped.  The  fee  would  be  ,£33  per  term.  Headmaster, 
c/o  Street's,  8  Serle  Street,  London,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L#  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices! 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S. W . 

~  o  T\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

P.  OC  U.  SERVICES.  _ _ 

P-  FPFOTIFNT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

&  O  F  MALTA  EGYPT  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE. 
CALCUTTA  ‘  CEYLON  ’STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand.  _ _ . 

Pn  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 

.  &  O.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars, 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C.  _  . 


THE 


J5 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  *ast 
through  trains.— Prospectus  from  Proprietor.  _ _ 

/"''LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE. — Fully 

V _ licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage , 

roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“Dowsing"  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE 

(. Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  I9°5) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  onlv  Publication  that  gives  under  one  coyer  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  lespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy.  Month  b> 
Month”'  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Event- 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Nove.ties,  and  a  tarietj 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each. 
Number. 

The  “  A.  &  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8S.  per  annum, 

P°A  ''specimen  Copy ,  Scale  0/ Charges  for  A  dvertisemcnts,6rc. 

receipt of  a  Tost  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &.  Navy 

Chronicle  (Department  S.R.),  ~ 

Ill  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES  a,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


BOOKS  BY  MR.  WALTER  WINANS, 

CHEVALIER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ORDER  OF  ST.  STANILAS  OF  RUSSIA  ; 
VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASHFORD  RIFLE  CLUB  ; 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  HOUSE  RIFLE  CLUB,  &C. 

PRACTICAL  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  is.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  REVOLVER  SHOOT- 

ING.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  from  original  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
and  from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  the  book.  Imperial  8vo.  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  in  box, 
price  21s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Walter  Winans  is  the  chief  authority  on  ‘  The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,’ 
an  d  the  book,  he  has  written  under  this  title  is  full  of  instruction  and  useful  hints 
up  on  everything  connected  with  the  art.” — Times. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  in  the  book.” 

Land  and  IVater. 

“  Nothing  that  might  be  looked  for  from  an  expert  hand,  from  ‘  Shooting  in 
Self-Defence’  to  ‘  Revolver  Clubs,’ has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Winans.” 

St.  James'  Gazette. 

HINTS  on  REVOLVER  SHOOTING. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

u A  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  book,  ap  parently  written  with  the  idea  of 
imparting  to  those  who  aspire  to  excel  with  the  revolver  the  knowledge  that  the 
author  has  gained  with  long  experience.  A  perusal  of  its  pages  convinces  one  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  and  has  produced  a  book  of  standard  value.” 

Shooting  and  Fishing . 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated 
by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley  and  George  Burnham  Ives.  Uniform 
with  “Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  With  about  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  in  box.  21s.  net. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ABBEYS. 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  in  box,  gilt  tops,  15s.  net. 

By  Elizabeth  W.  ChaMpney.  A  delightful  blending  of  history,  art,  and 
romance.  It  fully  carries  out  Guizot’s  suggestion,  “If  you  are  fond  of 
romance,  read  history.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  FEUDAL  CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  BOURBON  CHATEAUX. 


MAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY, 

or  How  and  Why  the  Almighty 
Introduced  Evil  upon  the  Earth. 

By  Thos.  G.  Carson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  net.  The  Second 
Impression  of  this  work  is  now  ready. 

“  The  work  will  prove  interesting  and  stimulating  to  general  readers  of  philo- 
'  Sophy." — Scotsman. 

“  The  twenty-three  chapters  of  which  the  book  consists  are  replete  with  very 
■able  discussions  upon  some  of  the  greatest  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
.  man.” — Rock. 

“  The  above  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  to  the  thoughtful  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  books  issued  during  1905.” — Leyton  Times. 

“  It  is  a  thoughtful  book  and  a  bold  book." — Lloyds  Weekly. 

THROUGH  CORSICA 
WITH  A  CAMERA. 

By  Margaret  D’Este.  With  77  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by 
Mrs.  R.  M.  King  and  the  Author.  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“This  charmingly-written  book  by  Margaret  d’Este  gives  a  picturesque  account 
of  her  wanderings  all  over  the  island.  .  .  .  Her  book  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
series  of  photographs.”— Daily  Graphic. 

“A  pleasant  little  account  of  a  tour  in  the  winter.” — Times. 

.  ‘‘Observant,  animated,  and  agreeably  sensible  of  the  charm  of  the  restful  island 
it  describes,  it  will  be  read  with  advantage  by  everyone  who  fosters  ideas  of  some 
day  going  there.”— Scotsman. 

A  rambling,  chatty  book  about  a  little-known  country.  The  photographs  are 
interesting.”— Speaker. 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  LA  GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 

By  Arvede  Barine.  Authorized  English  version.  Illustrated.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  in  box,  12s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  The  Youth  of  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 

.  French  history  is  interesting,  but  there  are  few  of  its  pages  more  fascinating 
than  the  kaleidoscopic  career  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  She  was  related  to 
Louis  XIII.,  by  both  father  and  mother  ;  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  France  ;  she 
aspired  to  be  an  empress,  a  nun,  a  political  power.  Her  memoirs  gave  unique  and 
valuable  pictures  of  life  at  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  the  wars  of  the 
r  ronde,  in  which  she  played  a  manly  part. 


A  SWORD  of  the  OLD  FRONTIER. 

The  Adventures  of  a  French  Officer  in  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  By  Randall 
Parrish,  first  Edition  (English  and  American),  25,000  copies.  Second 
Edition  in  the  press.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

r  ™s-  wi\h'}1?  e!sh«h  edition  of  “  My  Lady  of  the  North,”  and  the  sixth  edition 
ot  When  Wilderness  was  King,"  makes  100, coo  copies  of  Mr.  Parrish’s  three 
books  printed  in  a  year  and  a  half.  This  is  Mr.  Parrish’s  third  story,  and  we  regard 
it  as  his  best  for  securing  and  holding  the  reader's  interest.  There  are  four  pictures 
m  colour  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  the  greatest  American  illustrator  of  the  Colonial  period. 


Early  Announcement  List  now  ready. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  and  NEW  YORK. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 

in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  27. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  MONDAY,  5th  FEBRUARY,  1906,  of 
DIVIDEND  No.  27  (9  per  cent.,  i.e.  9s.  per  share),  after  surrender  of  COUPON 
No.  22,  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.l 

COUPONS  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject 
to  deduction  of  English  Income-tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  may  he 
lodged  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN 
and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 


GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  3. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  INTERIM  DIVIDEND  of  7I  per 
cent,  (one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the 
half-year  ending  31st  of  JANUARY,  1906. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  31st  of  January,  1906,  and  to  holders  of 
COUPON  No.  3  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1st  to  7th  of  FEBRUARY,  1906,  both 
days  inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London 
Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  or  about  7th  of  March,  1906. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  3  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  and  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  7th  of  MARCH,  1906. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


Dividend  No.  14. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  MONDAY,  5th  FEBRUARY,  1906,  of 
DIVIDEND  No.  14  (32I  per  cent.— i.e.  6s.  6d.  per  Share),  after  Surrender  of 
COUPON  No.  14,  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  or 
at  the  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg. 

COUPONS  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
subject  to  deduction  of  English  Income-tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £,. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  may  he 
lodged  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN 
and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 
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By  George 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

n  T-miarv  2<th  Messrs  METHUEN  will  publish  a  New  Novel  by  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author  of  “  The  Parish  Nurse, 
entiM  ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT,  crown  Svo.  6,,  and  on  the  same  day  they  will  ,ss„e  a  New  Edition  of 
IN  VARYING  MOODS,  by  Beatrice  Harraden,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

SOCIAL  CARICATURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  are  over  aoo  illustrations,  including  reproductions  o  "e  npj  V  ;|  u  addition  lo  our  knowledge  of  eighleenth-century  social  life,  and  in  its  literary 

-  —  *  —  -  -  -  —  - 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  B}  ^  ROBINSON.  '  \The  Connoisseurs'  Library. 

Meet :  he  is  very  thorough  in  his  treatment,  and  writes  in  a  straightforward,  vigorous  style.  Th^Uons 
are  excellent."-ZW/y  tows.  everyone.”-^  Graphic.  “An  extremely  well-formed  and  fasematmg  book.  -Pall  Mall. 

»  No'bookWon“thris  SgS^  found^more  ^?Wiil  materially  aid  in  the  education  of  the  furniture-collector.”-GVa//«Y. 

A  book'  FOR  a  RAINY  DAY.  By  John  Thomas  Smith.  Edited  by 

A  W.™  milTTElT(^John  o’  London  ”  of  T.  Pis  Weekly).  With  48  Illustrations.  Wtde  demy  Svo.  res.  6d.  net. 

A  good ’old  book,  much  quoted  by  writers  on  London,  ^  modem  dres,.  „  A  vastly  entertaining  book  ."-Morning  Post 

“  A  book  to  read  and  keep  to  read  again.  —Morning  Lea  f  .  .<  p  u  0f interest  at  nearly  every  page.  —T.P.  s  Meekly. 

“  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  London  books.  -Globe. 

_  DOF  MS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
THE  GREAT  SIEGE  :  the  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port  Arthur.  By  B.  W  .  Norreg.4ard. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  TaDanese  Army  as  a  special  correspondent  during  the  whole  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 

2  siir."s  s  &»£* s.‘-  «•  ~r“ by  *• 

front  Russian  oScial  tjaps,  feund  ra  Ten ua’darol  accoum’erroe  subjugation  of  Pott  Arthur,  but  also  as  an  enduttag  story  of  war.  -B.,ly  M..L 

CMC- 1  AMD  UNDER  THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS. 

EN?a!^”°..o.V!d  Tu“of  b"  .1  Coll"  Author  of  CharletuagueT  With  Map,  and  Platts.  Deuty  «,o.  tos.  M.  net. 

“  A  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  work-"^f1^X2l'iteSture  on  his  subject,  is  added  the  gift  of  writing  in  a  bright  and  interesting  fashion  ; 


By  H.  W.  C. 


while  the  excellent 


-■MCr0“s  reaches  ahifhlevel  of  scholarly  competence.”-^  'Age. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 


By 


A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.  With  Maps 


-Standard. 


THE  RIVIERA. 


Bv  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  many  Illustrations,  crown  Svo  6s. 

•f  r  .1  •  _ on/i  o  cf»Hiirtivp  descnDtion  of  its  most  delightful 


We  have  her.  deftly  —  t^SS^SSTT  '  'T'  ^  ^ 


“  The  book  succeeds  amply  in  its  purpose,  im  gue  . —  -  = 

unw  TO  IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN. 

H07OOGZXJ”  How  to  Identify  Old  China, 

‘.I  ffif  S35S  discourses  subject --**■**«.  ^ 


By  Mrs.  Willoughby 


LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW : 


Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  By  Kappa. 


HOURS  WITH  RABELAIS. 

Motteux.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stores,  !,.  A 


,  illlU  LUUWH““*6  - -  _  . 

From  the  Translation  of  Sir  T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A. 

With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

humour. 


‘  Presents 'to'the  gZ/zu'ZZ the.  glorious  rhodomontade,  the  big-hearted  exuberance,  the  brimmin; 
the  2£tStS  pages  If  his  great  romance,’-^  Mall  Gazette. 

AT  INTERVALS.  By 

A  volume  of  academic  verse. 


B.  W.  Henderson.  Fcap  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


By  Francis  Warrington  Dawson. 


THE  SCAR. 

bSEasSSs: 

fifSLS  &  ^oft^eAh^r-deKs,  and  understands  the  character, 

ideals,  and  traditions  of  the  Southerners.  .  ,  social  South  of  to-day— 

This  novel  is  a  commentary  of  The  same  time,  a  study  of 

the  South  still  “  scarred  from  the  Civi  War  ana,  at  u reactions  A  rarc 

human  nature  for  its  own  sake  m  1  P  .  js  jramatic  and  profoundly 

artistic  proficiency  marks  the  handling  P  *  irresistible  influence  of  local 

s rii,.  °r„  » **« ■- » 

his  people  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  so  strikingly  figure. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS 

THE  ANCIENT  LANDMARK  :  a  Kentucky 

Roman*  By Eloabcth  C.  Waltz,  Author  of“  Pa  Gladden."  Crown  Svo.  6s 
A  strong  novel,  presenting  a  dramatic  love  story  a 

Kentucky  town  and  its  horse-trading  in  •  -ected  ;nt0  this  idyllic  and 

problem  novel,  yet  it  is  the  question  of  .  P.  the  piot  The  heroine 

somewhat  prosaic  community  that  gtv  *  P  ;fresr,onsible  arKj  violent  through  the 
discovers  after  marriage  that  her  husband  ‘-^^spons.me  ana  le^f  the 

use  of  drugs.  “You  are  h'sJ‘£ “Sd back  she |oeTagain  and  Tgain  to  her 
community.  You  must  bear  it  ,  n.  .  »  •  nees  ancj  violence.  Even  when 

BSSa&'ss  h,t ..  lUM—jtg  tsszm 

mark  ”  of  prejudice. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  monotonous  rain  of  Liberal  victories  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end.  Of  the  fifteen  instances  in  which 
the  Unionists  have  turned  the  tables  on  their  opponents 
six  reversed  the  verdict  of  bve-elections  and  were  the 
proverbial  drops  in  the  ocean.  The  Liberals  have  now 
gained  190  seats,  Labour  31,  Conservatives  15  and 
Nationalists  2.  The  result  is  that  in  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  assuming  that  no  changes  take  place  in  the  few 
remaining  contests,  the  Liberals,  supported  by  Labour 
and  Nationalists,  will  number  roughly  510  against  the 
Conservative  160,  giving  the  Government  a  majority 
of  350.  Over  Conservatives,  Labour  members  and 
Nationalists  the  Government  majority  at  the  present 
moment  is  in  round  figures  88  —  21  more  than 
Mr.  Balfour’s  majority  over  the  rest  of  the  House  at 
the  dissolution. 

The  City  of  London  in  politics  reminds  us  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is  absolutely  unmoved  by  any 
scare  in  the  provinces  or  even  unease  about  its  own 
doors.  “  Four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  ”  in 
the  little  world  of  partisan  politics,  it  stands  for  all  that 
is  English  and  solid.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  been  appointed,  practically,  its  Governor. 
True  he  is  not  exactly  commercial  by  training  or 
instinct.  But  why  after  all  should  not  culture  thrive  in 
the  counting-house?  We  need  an  empire  strong  in 
both  commerce  and  culture  ;  and  we  must  not  shut 
them  off  from  each  other  in  water-tight  compartments. 
Hence  Mr.  Balfour  deserves  a  welcome  on  his  coming 
into  John  Bull’s  counting-house  ;  and  we  fancy  he  will 
get  a  great  one. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  magic  of  Birmingham 
about  the  election  in  East  Worcestershire.  This  was 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  observed  of  all  the 
county  fights  during  the  week.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  has  greatly  increased  his  majority,  so  that  the 


figures  now  almost  rival  those  of  West  Birmingham. 
He  has  only  stopped  short  of  this  unfilial  act  by  a  few 
hundreds. 

In  the  county  elections  many  of  the  changes  from 
Conservative  to  Liberal  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
migration  of  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
into  new  districts  which  in  recent  years  have  so 
rapidly  developed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Home  Counties.  Around  London  these  changes  have 
gone  on  on  a  greater  scale  than  elsewhere,  but  every¬ 
where  tramways  and  electric  railways  have  affected 
the  former  political  representation  very  considerably. 
Examples  in  Essex  are  Romford,  Walthamstow,  En¬ 
field,  Harwich  ;  in  Middlesex  Harrow,  Tottenham  and 
Hornsey,  wrhich  has  only  been  retained  by  a  diminished 
majority  ;  in  Surrey  Reigate.  The  once  clearly  marked 
distinction  between  town  and  country  is  being  effaced 
and  the  present  electoral  divisions  founded  upon  it  may 
at  no  distant  date  cease  to  exist,  as  the  former  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  electoral  qualification  of  borough 
voters  and  county  voters  has  come  to  an  end. 

Whitby  comes  as  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  dreary 
waste  of  Unionist  losses.  Mr.  Gervase  Beckett’s 
success  is  the  more  significant  that  he  had  a  very 
strong  opponent  in  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  “  rising  hopes  ”  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  County  Division  con¬ 
taining  this  interesting  old  town,  with  its  ecclesiastical 
and  antiquarian  associations,  has  recovered  from  its 
temporary  aberration  and  returned  to  its  Conservative 
tradition.  It  is  also  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
one  at  least  of  the  Yorkshire  constituencies  should  be 
represented  by  a  member  of  the  Beckett  family. 

This  election  has  made  an  end  of  Welsh  Toryism 
in  the  House,  whether  or  not  Monmouthshire  be  included 
in  Wales.  The  house  of  Dunraven  has  failed  to  retain 
South  Glamorganshire  and  in  South  Monmouthshire 
the  political  influence  of  the  Tredegar  family  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Three  of  the  Glamorganshire  seats  are 
now  held  by  labour  men  and  the  political  future  of  the 
coalfield  is  certainly  theirs.  So  much  has  been  said  of 
the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  Welsh  towns  that 
it  is  disappointing  to  see  that  Conservatism  has  been 
entirely  ousted  from  the  borough  representation  of  the 
Principality. 

Considering  however  the  action  of  Lord  Penrhyn 
in  the  Bethesda  strike  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
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Welsh  working-men,  even  those  who  are  Churchmen, 
should  vote  as  they  have  done.  We  note  that  Mr. 
William  Jones  has  been  returned  for  Arfon,  the  scene 
of  the  strike,  by  an  enormous  majority.  Apparently 
the  young  Welsh  nationalist  of  the  Irish  type  is  no 
longer  a  popular  Liberal  candidate  in  Wales.  Cardiff 
has&  elected  Mr.  Guest.  An  exception  must  be  made 
however  in  the  case  of  the  Carmarthen  Boroughs. 
Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams,  its  new  M.P.  who  has  made 
some  mark  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  journalist,  is  a 
Welshman  who  believes  in  Welsh  as  Mr.  Dillon  believes 
in  Irish  nationalism.  He  understands  the  Welsh  Church 
question,  and  will  perhaps  advocate  Welsh  Home  Rule 
on  historical  grounds. 

Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  will  be  missed  from  the  new 
Parliament  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Chaplin.  He  was 
a  very  admirable  representative  of  the  class,  the  landed 
and  old  governing  class  whose  presence  in  strength 
at  the  House  of  Commons  was  quite  an  institution. 
Latterly  Sir  William  had  been  left  out  of  office  when 
LTnionist  Governments  were  formed.  This  is  a  very 
severe  test.  Men  who  have  been  dropped  or  overlooked 
by  their  leaders  often  cannot  hide  their  chagrin  ;  they 
hold  themselves  perfectly  free  to  criticise  old. colleagues 
and  sometimes  record  a  hostile  vote.  Sir  ^\illiam 
Hart-Dyke  rose  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
tried  to  aid  rather  than  injure  Lord  Salisbury’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Balfour’s.  At  Harrow  “Billy”  Dyke 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  coolest,  most  resolute  boys 
in  the  school,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  hold  his  own 
in  later  life.  He  may  not  have  enjoyed  his  work  as 
Chief  Secretary,  but  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  cowed. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  defeated  candidate  to  be  the 
popular  hero  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  He  has 
been,  however,  in  more  than  one  place  during  this 
election.  At  Newbury  Mr.  Mount  the  Unionist  candi¬ 
date,  and  member  in  last  Parliament,  was  shouldered 
after  the  announcement  of  his  defeat  and  carried  amid 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  Conservative  Club  :  while  the 
successful  Liberal  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  And  at 
Devizes  Major  White,  the  Unionist  candidate,  was 
acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  after  his  defeat  and  carried 
off  by  the  crowd.  His  reception  was  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  reception  of  the  successful  Radical,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  police  ;  while  in  “  holy  George 
Herbert’s  ”  country,  South  Wiltshire,  the  Liberal  Mr. 
Morse  was  saved  from  rough  handling  only  by  the 
championship  of  the  defeated  Conservative. 

Post  Office  employes  have  never  been  over-scrupulous 
in  their  controversial  methods.  The  late  Postmaster- 
General  incurred  the  special  disfavour  of  certain  sec¬ 
tions  in  a  recent  official  dispute,  by  the  use  of  terms 
too  uncompromising  to  be  forgotten,  and  perhaps  too 
appropriate  to  be  forgiven.  Lord  Stanley’s  defeat  at 
West  Houghton  was  made  the  occasion  of  unparalleled 
misconduct.  Elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for 
simultaneous  demonstrations  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
General  Post  Office  and  other  great  postal  centres. 
Metropolitan  and  local  associations,  with  sporadic 
groups  of  sorters,  girls,  and  postmen,  despatched 
anonymous  messages  of  studied  insolence  to  their  late 
chief. 

The  Liverpool  Postal  Union  in  particular  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  a  lengthy  telegram  ironically  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  ex-Postmaster-General  the  satisfaction 
of  his  former  subordinates  at  their  successful  efforts 
to  defeat  him  and  their  readiness  to  render  “his  pre¬ 
sent  position  a  permanent  and  secure  one  ”  by  the  like 
means  in  future.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  particular 
quarrel,  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  civil  servants  is 
intolerable  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  cost  of 
these  egregious  ebullitions  falls  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  public.  Will  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  have  the  courage 
to  inquire  into  this  matter  and  take  measures  to  teach 
certain  of  his  staff  different  notions  of  the  use  of 
public  property  and  some  of  the  elementary  decencies 
of  official  life  ? 

WTe  shall  be  curious  to  see  if  Mr.  Redmond  has 
strengthened  his  position  as  Nationalist  leader  by 


giving  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  the  Irish  vote 
for  nothing.  Sir  Henry  is  no  doubt  a  Home  Ruler,  if 
only  “  by  instalments  ”.  But  now  the  election  is  over, 
and  they  have  a  majority  clear  of  Irish,  Mr.  Haldane 
and  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  only  Home  Rulers 
of  the  “gas  and  water”  type,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  years  ago  at  Rossendale,  are  frankly  announcing 
that  there  is  to  be  no  Home  Rule  Bill  and  that  there 
has  been  no  understanding  with  the  Nationalists. 

Why  did  they  not  announce  this  freely  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  ?  The  reply  of  course  is  that,  if  they  had 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  a  quarrel  or  estrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Nationalists  which  they  dare  not  risk. 

If  the  Nationalists  were  led  to-day  by  a  Parnell  they 
might  be,  in  Parliament  at  any  rate,  the  menace  they 
were  before  1885.  But  Mr.  Redmond,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  is  just  a  man  of  beautiful  words.  The  grace 
and  persuasion  of  his  rhetoric  were  never  in  doubt.  It 
is  a  different  thing  when  we  come  to  action.  He  cannot 
with  Shakespeare  declare,  “What  I  well  intend,  I’ll 
do ’t  before  I  speak”. 

This  General  Election  has  been  distinguished  by  its 
bad  English  as  well  as  by  its  bad  language.  Certain 
words  and  phrases  have  been  hammered  into  the  head 
of  the  wretched  person  who  reads  the  election  pages 
till  he  is  in  danger  of  going  about  with  them  on  the 
brain  for  long  to  come.  W  hich  is  the  rankest  word 
offender  of  all?  We  should  vote  for  “mendacious”. 

It  is  sprinkled  all  over  the  election  page.  There  is 
an  idea  that  it  is  a  more  effective  word  than  “  lying”, 
less  shocking,  and  literary  into  the  bargain.  Besides 
it  is  verbose^  and  this  pleases  quarter-educated  people. 
Since  “  mendacious  ”  is  to  be  used  instead  of  “  lying  , 
why  not  call  your  opponent  “  a  mendacant  ”  instead  of 
“  a  liar  ”  ? 

The  election  humour  is  almost  as  inelegant  as  its 
language.  In  various  places  the  blind  puppy  of  1885 
has  been  exhumed  to  the  delight  of  the  rising  political 
generation.  This  was  the  most  popular  story  in  both 
1885  and  1886.  Both  sides  ran  it  hard.  It  was  like 
the  cat  which  Max  Adeler  and  his  enemy  next  door 
flung  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  wall  to  each 
other  till  the  remnant  had  to  be  buried.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this  :  a  Radical  is  seen  one  day  with  a  blind 
puppy  wearing  Tory  blue.  Next  day  the  puppy  is 
wearing  orange — for  it  has  opened  its  eyes.  The  puppy 
wears  orange  to  start  with  if  he  belongs  to  a  Tory,  and 
blue  when  he  opens  his  eyes.  We  believe  this  story 
influenced  many  electors  twenty  years  ago.  It  has 
been  told  amid  roars  of  laughter  during  the  past  week, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  winning  votes  twenty 
years  hence. 

While  the  Liberal  leaders  persist  in  declaring  that 
free  trade  is  the  only  issue  at  this  election,  and  claim 
their  success  as  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  a  free-trade 
triumph,  nearly  all  the  Unionist  candidates  loudly  assert 
that  fiscal  reform  has  not  damaged  but  helped  them  in 
their  election.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Liberals 
should  prefer  to  put  down  their  success  to  an  eminently 
respectable  Liberal  doctrine,  like  free  trade,  rather 
than  to  misrepresentation  as  to  Chinese  labour  or 
mere  force  of  reaction.  Nor  would  they  wish  to  give 
very  great  prominence  to  trade-union  feeling  about  the 
effect" of  the  Taff  Vale  and  other  decisions,  which  as  a 
fact  has  done  more  to  lose  L  nionist  seats  in  the  large 
towns  than  anything  else.  But  the  facts,  as  far  as  the 
facts  can  yet  be  ascertained,  plainly  establish  that 
Unionists  who  made  fiscal  reform,  the  whole  policy 
without  compromise,  their  main  “  plank”  have  come  off 
best.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  success  is  a  striking 
instance. 

Others  besides  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  been  amused 
at  the  contrast  of  Mr.  Burns’  non-official  with  his 
official  manner  to  the  unemployed  deputation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  a  speech  at  Halesowen  on  Monday 
described  it  as  “  smug”.  That  is  fair  comment  if  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  the  person  described  ;  but  Mr.  Burns 
did  not  lecture  the  deputation  on  the  virtues  of  thrift  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  alleged  ;  though  in  fact  he  has,  and 
quite  rightly  too,  done  that  before  other  working-men 
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audiences.  But  really  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  slip  is  ex- 
cusable  compared  with  the  violence  with  which  Mr. 
Burns  attacks  him  and  denounces  “  his  war  ”  which  he 
declares  is  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  pauperism.  His  extravagances  will  hardly 
please  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  this  strain 
of  the  war,  though  their  chief  may  have.  Mr.  Burns  is 
terribly  careless  of  their  feelings. 


welcoming  what  they  termed  the  revolutionary  successes 
in  Russia,  the  authorities  might  very  reasonably  suppose 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable  danger  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  other  resolutions  were  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system  in  Prussia  is  reactionary  and  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  real  representative  assembly.  So  it  must 
certainly  appear  to  electors  who  when  taking  part  in 
the  imperial  elections  have  a  franchise  at  least  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 


Mr.  Birrell  has  been  making  many  speeches,  and 
earning  the  commendation  of  many  Liberal  Churchmen. 
But  we  have  noticed  that  Liberal  Churchmen  are  always 
among  the  strongest  of  partisans,  running  even  the 
political  Nonconformist  very  close  ;  so  we  cannot  regard 
their  tribute  to  Mr.  Birrell  as  establishing  his  generosity 
or  his  fairness  or  his  honesty.  Mr.  Russell  Wakefield 
of  course  thinks  Mr.  Birrell  is  going  to  usher  in  a  golden 
age  of  education.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  proposes  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  his  parish-room,  or  some  such  place, 
where  everybody  who  is  fair-minded  in  these  matters  is 
to  meet  him  and  settle  the  religious  question  once  for 
all.  It  is  characteristic  of  Liberal  Churchmanship  to 
think  that  a  question  that  has  tried  the  whole  nation 
for  many  years  can  be  settled  by  a  handful  of  Church¬ 
men,  who  are  Liberals,  in  a  parish-room.  For  ourselves 
we  prefer  not  to  comment  on  Mr.  Birrell’s  zeal  for 
religious  education  until  we  see  his  proposals  in  the 
concrete  form  of  a  Bill.  In  the  meantime  all  Church¬ 
men  should  make  it  clear  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
religious  teaching,  denominational  or  undenominational, 
being  pushed  out  of  school  or  out  of  school-hours. 

If  the  Radical  victory  has  pleased  Britain’s  trade 
rivals,  it  has  also  raised  great  expectations  among  her 
doubtful  friends  within  the  Empire  itself.  The  Boers 
do  not  disguise  their  hopes  that  they  may  turn  the 
election  to  account,  and  Mr.  Smuts,  who  is  now  in 
London  on  a  mission  to  secure  electoral  conditions  in 
the  Transvaal  that  will  advance  Boer  views  is  expected, 
we  hope  erroneously,  to  carry  back  with  him  a  promise 
that  will  mean  a  Boer  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Boers  desire  to  upset  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  constitution  will  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  one  man  one  vote  and  equal  electoral  districts.  If 
these  demands  are  agreed  to,  it  is  said  Lord  Selborne 
will  resign.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  seriously  annoyed  by  the 
High  Commissioner’s  resigning,  but  the  country  should 
realise  what  it  would  mean. 

Russian  affairs  are  usually  too  serious  for  humour  to 
intrude,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  congratulatory 
message  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Congress  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  John  Burns 
on  the  victory  of  the  British  Liberal  and  labour  parties. 
It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  even  on  the  eve  of  Red  Sunday 
the  Congress  was  not  so  overwhelmed  by  its  patriotic 
labours  and  griefs  as  to  forget  its  dear  comrades  of  the 
English  revolution.  We  wish  other  news  sent  by 
correspondents  in  Russia  presented  no  more  difficulties 
than  this.  Last  week  we  quoted  a  “Times”  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  effect  that  the  electoral  laws  were  being 
pushed  on  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  Tsar 
being  in  earnest  over  them  and  other  changes  in  the 
law.  Now  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  has  been 
shelved,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Douma  may  not 
meet  at  all.  And  yet  in  the  next  paragraph  there  is 
the  statement  that  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  has  decided  by  an  enormous  majority  to  take  part 
in  the  elections  and  the  Douma. 

The  German  socialist  demonstrations  in  Prussia  and 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Empire  were  fixed  for  a 
very  ominous  day — the  “Red  Sunday  ”  of  21  January 
of  last  year  in  Russia.  Fortunately  the  combined  effect 
of  an  imposing  military  and  police  display,  and  the 
control  of  their  enormous  organisation  by  the  socialist 
leaders,  has  been  that  the  demonstrations  have  passed 
off  without  any  disturbance.  The  socialists  have  made 
their  protest  against  the  franchise  laws,  which  in  all 
the  States  are  on  a  very  narrow  basis,  and  no  mischief 
has  been  done.  But  when,  as  in  Berlin,  ninety-three 
large  meetings  are  held  where  resolutions  are  passed 


Just  now  universal  suffrage  is  the  dernier  cri  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  fatal  question  in  Russia  ;  in  Austro- 
Hungary  it  is  a  new  trouble  in  the  relations  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  ;  and  it  is  coming  to  the  front  in 
Germany.  The  electoral  law  in  Germany  prevents  the- 
socialists  from  having  what  would  be  their  full  repre¬ 
sentation  even  in  the  Reichstag.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  distribution  of  seats  whereby  the  large  centres 
of  population  are  counterbalanced  by  the  rural  districts. 
But  in  Prussia  and  the  Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Ham¬ 
burg,  for  example,  the  working  classes  are  almost 
completely  disfranchised  by  the  property  and  what  we 
should  call  the  fancy  franchises  ;  which  are  of  the 
mediaeval  kind  with  which  our  own  municipal  franchises 
before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  may  be  compared. 
The  result  of  the  agitation  so  far  is  rather  curious.  In 
Hamburg  there  was  a  Bill  for  the  revision  of  the 
election  law  in  the  reactionary  direction.  This  it  is 
now  said  will  probably  be  defeated.  In  Prussia  last 
November  a  redistribution  bill  mentioned  in  the  Royal 
Speech  is  to  be  postponed.  Not  long  ago  Herr 
Bebel  at  a  socialist  conference  was  proclaiming  a 
general  intention  of  anti-socialists  to  dock  the  socialist 
power  by  modifications  of  the  electoral  law.  The  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  week  may  be  taken  as  directed  against 
this  and  will  probably  have  had  some  effect. 

We  must  not  be  too  optimistic  about  the  Algeciras 
conference,  though  there  is  no  need  to  attach  a  sinister 
meaning  to  every  word  uttered  by  Count  von  Tatten- 
bach.  The  German  delegate  caused  “some  surprise” 
by  opposing  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson’s  proposal  that  the 
sale  of  arms  in  certain  towns  should  be  permitted  only 
on  the  “unanimous”  recommendation  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Body  at  Tangier.  Count  von  Tattenbach  did  say 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  such  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  country,  and  his  critics  think  they 
have  made  a  point  when  they  remind  us  that  Germany 
was  the  only  country  which  objected  to  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement;  but  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  two  cases.  When  the  question  of  police  comes 
up  France  and  Germany  may  not  find  it  wholly  simple 
to  compromise  their  views,  but  whilst  France  is  not 
prepared  to  adopt  an  extreme  attitude  she  is  sure  of 
a  large  measure  of  support  from  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  Germany  will  be  content  if  she  renders 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  Morocco  by  France  im¬ 
possible. 

President  Castro  of  Venezuela  has  a  genius  for 
affronting  European  Powers.  He  is  now  in  difficulties 
with  France,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  bring  a  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the 
notice  of  the  other  side  without  offence.  In  the  present 
instance  he  believed  that  the  French  Cable  Company 
were  allowing  their  line  to  be  tapped  in  the  interests 
of  the  insurgents,  who  are  a  chronic  thorn  in  his 
side.  His  self-sufficient  manner  of  dealing  with  a 
delicate  question  has  resulted  in  a  break  with  the 
French  Consul  and  the  expulsion  of  the  unoffending 
Venezuelan  representative  from  Paris.  When  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Consul,  acting  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  in  the  interests  of  peace,  attempted  to  intervene, 
he  was  unceremoniously  and  almost  in  so  many  words 
told  to  mind  his  own  business.  This  presumptuous 
protege  of  the  United  States  apparently  thinks  he 
can  flout  all  comers  with  impunity.  France  has  sent 
warships  to  blockade  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  Pre¬ 
sident  Roosevelt  has  naively  intimated  that  if  she  does 
not  land  troops — which  she  is  not  likely  to  do — there 
will  be  no  question  of  the  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  troops  have  to  be  sent  no  doubt  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  ready  to  oblige  with  a  few  rough- 
riders. 
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Lord  Justice  Mathew  has  unhappily  been  compelled 
by  reason  of  ill-health  to  resign  his  position  as  a  Lord 
justice  of  Appeal,  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher  Moulton  K  C, 
the  distinguished  patent  lawyer,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Moulton  has  been  in  Parliament, 
and  was  a  Liberal  with  rather  pronounced  Radical 
tendencies;  but  he  has  been  outrun  in  politics  by 
some  of  his  professional  brethren.  His  special  gifts 
really  marked  him  out  for  the  career  upon  which 
he  now  enters.  He  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  expected  to  make  a  Judge  of  more  than  ordinary 
distinction.  No  other  practitioner  at  the  Bar  could 
have  retired  leaving  so  rich  a  heritage  of  practice  for 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  to  it.  A 
mere  individual  can  hardly  hope  for  it  all. 

The  Pitt  celebrations  have  been  rather  slight  and 
quite  without  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  pity  this  centenary 
should  have  taken  place  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  party 
election.  It  deserved  a  worthier  occasion.  Some 
people  are  surprised  that  Lord  Rosebery  did  not  make 
a  beautiful  speech  or  manage  to  unveil  a  monument  or 
‘wo  of  Pitt.  But  Lord  Rosebery  knows  better  than 
to  waste  his  wit  and  choice  gifts  of  speech  on  a  public 
intent  on  other  things.  He  prefers  a  listening  world 
of  sympathisers.  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  however,  careless  of  whether  the  public  were 
attending  or  not,  made  a  very  pretty  speech  on  the 
centenary. 

Pitt,  it  seems,  sowed  not  a  single  wild  oat  during  his 
seven  years  at  Cambridge  :  and  all  that  time  he  never 
missed  a  morning  or  evening  chapel  except  when  he 
was  ill  !  This  was  laying  something  like  a  solid  moral 
foundation  for  life.  Of  course  Pitt’s  alleged  last  words 
have  been  recalled  by  many  writers  during  the  week. 
But  the  question  seems  never  to  have  been  cleared  up 
whether  those  words  were  “  My  country  ”  “  how  I  leave 

my  country  ”,  or  “  I  think  I  could  eat  one  of  Bellamy  s 
pies  ”.  Lord  Rosebery  is  mainly  responsible  for  draw¬ 
ing  general  attention  to  the  latter  version.  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  the  Master  of  Pembroke  reminded  us,  has 
also  raised  the  question  of  whether  Pitt  had  his  nurse 
with  him  during  his  Cambridge  career. 

Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  who  died  at  Brighton  on 
Monday  at  the  age  of  89,  was  born  in  i8i7.when  the 
position  of  the  working  classes  was  perhaps  at  its  lowest ; 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  class  at  least  the  rival  of  any 
other  political  party  in  the  country.  The  new  men 
are  an  uninteresting  set  compared  with  their  pre¬ 
decessors  and  they  are  not  intellectually  on  the  level  of 
Ernest  Jones,  Vincent,  Cooper,  or  Holyoake.  They  got 
less  schooling  but  they  gave  themselves  a  much  better 
education.  The  North  of  England  and  the  Midlands 
knew  Holyoake  as  well  as  they  knew  Bradlaugh  as 
a  public  debater  on  religion  with  such  men  as  Brewin 
Grant ;  but  this  odd  form  of  excitement  has  pretty 
well  died  out.  He  was  much  more  usefully  employed 
in  advocating  co-operation  and  he  was  not  only  one 
of  the  founders  and  constant  advocates  of  it  but  the 
historian  of  the  movement.  He  made  three  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  to  get  into  Parliament  :  but  he  had  ample 
compensation  in  his  intimacy  with  some  ot  the  greatest 
intellectuals  of  his  day,  Spencer,  Mill,  Lewes,  George 
Eliot  and  many  others.  His  early  years  were  rough, 
but  he  fell  into  respectability  at  the  last. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund 
had  given  up  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  the  Kokeby 
Velazquez.  In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  a  generous 
donor  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  large  donation,  and  a 
further  effort  was  made.  Another  benefactor  has 
guaranteed  ^8,000  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  picture 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  only  a  balance 
of  ^3,000  has  still  to  be  found.  The  Society  has 
deserved  well  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  odd  that  in  news¬ 
paper  comments  complaints  of  the  price  that  has  had 
to  be  paid  are  at  least  as  loud  as  gratitude  tor  the 
purchase.  Seeing  that  not  a  penny  has  been  paid 
from  public  funds,  and  that  the  Society  and  its  friends 
have  stepped  in  to  take  the  punishment  of  the  enhanced 
price,  these  complaints  should  at  least  be  addressed  to 
the  proper  quarter. 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

WOULD  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
having  won  this  great  victory  at  the  polls,  to 
abdicate  ?  If  he  retired  from  politics  now,  he  would  go 
down  to  posterity  with  a  brilliant  record.  He  would 
live  in  political  history  as  the  great  man  who  in  face  of 
attacks  from  within  and  from  without  stuck  to  the 
Liberal  leadership  and  finally  led  his  party  from  the 
slough  of  despond  to  overwhelming  victory.  And  the 
tale  Would  be  told  how  this  far-sighted  man,  having 
won,  had  the  sagacity  to  leave  well  alone  and  handed 
over  the  leadership  to  another  ;  and  as  his  friends, 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  he  foresaw,  sank  surely 
into  the  abyss,  every  one  said,  If  only  Sir  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman  had  held  on,  all  would  have  gone  well. 
Why  should  he  wait  to  see  the  brilliancy  of  his  success 
dulled  by  failure,  his  popularity  fading,  his  record 
spoilt?  He  should  take  to  heart  Lord  Rosebery’s 
disaster.  If  Lord  Rosebery  had  left  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  take  the  leadership  and  himself  looked  on, 
no  one  would  have  attributed  the  Liberal  collapse  of 
1895  to  him.  Indeed,  he  would  have  been  the  deus  ex 
machina  to  save  the  party,  and  would  probably  now  be 
in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  place  ;  for  it  could 
not  then  have  been  said  that  he  had  tried  and  failed  : 
a  verdict  that  has  blighted  Lord  Rosebery’s  subsequent 
career.  At  this  moment  one  cannot  help  regretting 
Lord  Rosebery’s  mistake  ;  not  that  we  have  any  doubt 
of  his  failing  as  Prime  Minister  as  completely  as  he  did 
before,  but  we  have  the  artist’s  regard  for  fitness,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  would  certainly  have  made  a  becoming 
headpiece  to  the  colossal  Liberal  trunk.  He  is  at  any 
rate  a  striking  personality  :  he  is  well  up  in  the  first 
class  ;  what  other  Liberal  is  ?  Mr.  Morley  certainly  ; 
but  Mr.  Morley  is  hardly  of  this  age.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
at  best  a  very  able  man  ;  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  sagacious 
and  high-minded  ;  and  Mr.  Haldane  is  clever  ;  but 
to  make  a  man  more  than  cleverness  is  wanted.  And 
outside  these  three  who  is  there  to  make  a  head,  even 
a  figure-head,  for  this  leviathan  of  Liberalism  ?  It 
is  unsymmetrical  enough  from  any  point  of  view  ;  but 
Lord  Rosebery  could  have  done  a  good  deal  at  any  rate 
to  save  appearances.  But  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  !  There  is  not  a  man  in  England,  probably  not  an 
educated  woman,  who  does  not  feel  the  incongruity  ot 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  being  Prime  Minister 
at  such  a  juncture  as  this:  one  of  those  unusual  and 
great  occasions  which  are  pitfalls  or  opportunities 
according  to  their  handling.  They  are  dangerous  for 
any  but  great  men  to  touch.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
was  not  equal  to  the  opportunity  or  the  snare  that 
lay  in  his  large  majority  of  1880.  It  proved  too 
much  for  him.  What  then  are  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  chances  with  a  majority  more  unwieldy, 
less  united,  more  self-assertive  ?  Is  he  the  man  to  face, 
cope  with,  and  curb  untried  social  forces,  whose  em¬ 
bodiment  has  made  the  problem  of  Parliament,  and  ot 
Government,  a  new  thing  ?  Surely  never  was  fate  in 
more  ironical  mood  than  when  she  provided  a  political 
situation  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  significance  pre¬ 
cisely  when  the  nation  had  for  Prime  Minister  a  smaller 
man  than  any  who  had  held  the  post  during  the  last 
half-century.  There  is  not  one  thing  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  really  great.  He  can 
turn  a  phrase  neatly  enough  ;  after  dinner  he  can  make 
a  speech  second  only  to  Lord  Rosebery  himself  :  and 
there  his  distinctions  end.  •  A  gentleman  of  course, 
genial,  pleasant  to  meet,  and  amongst  average  folk 
no  doubt  a  capable  man  enough  ;  but  for  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  we  want  something  more  than  a 
good  average  man;  and  until  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  came  we  have  had  it,  at  least  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  If  he  knew  himself  Sir  Henry  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  face  the  storm.  There 
would  be  no  want  of  valour  in  his  avoiding  it,  mere  y 
discretion  restraining  temerity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  as  much  as  of  Liberal  impor¬ 
tance  that  this  Government  should  have  a  strong  head. 
The  advent  of  a  Liberal  Government  always  raises  a  host 
of  false  hopes  at  home  and  abroad.  The  less  wealthy 
and  less  educated  classes  here  very  naturally  look  for ■a 
millennium  when  they  have  put  in  power  those  who 
have  promised  them  everything  and  told  them  that  a 
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their  ills  without  exception  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
Government  they  have  ousted.  Abroad  our  rivals  see 
an  opportunity,  if  not  for  encroachment,  certainly  for 
gaining  on  us  in  the  arrival  of  a  Government  which 
decries  large  armaments  and  means  to  save  by  reducing 
the  army  and  navy.  The  colonies  grow  nervous  and 
irritable  when  they  see  installed  in  power  men  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  a  war  for  British 
supremacy,  and  are  in  direct  opposition  to  leading 
colonial  opinion  in  fiscal  policy.  A  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  the  best  possible  political  views,  both 
domestic  and  imperial,  and  still  it  would  have  especial 
dangers  (of  its  own  making  it  must  be  admitted)  to 
face :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  nationally  of  more 
importance  that  a  Liberal  Government  should  have 
a  strong  head  than  a  Tory.  But  this  Government, 
faced  with  difficulties  exceptionally  serious  even  for 
a  Liberal  Government,  has  for  a  head  not  even  its 
own  best  man.  Mr.  Morley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
three  Liberal  Imperialists  (do  they  still  so  call  them¬ 
selves  ?)  on  the  other  hand  are  every  one  of  them  far 
abler  men  than  the  Prime  Minister.  What  authority 
will  he  have  over  his  Cabinet  ?  When  Mr.  Burns 
wants  to  push  a  collectivist  remedy  for  unemployment 
and  Mr.  Morley,  with  the  individualist  independence 
for  which  he  is  famous,  declines  to  touch  it,  how  much 
will  either  care  for  the  Premier  ?  When  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  insists  that  Wales  cannot  be  retained  for  the 
party  unless  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  taken  up,  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  remembering  his  bitter  experience  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bills,  objects,  will  either  give 
way  to  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister?  When  the 
Transvaal  actively  resents  Liberal  colonial  policy,  will 
Mr.  Burns  be  listened  to,  and  the  Transvaal  be  told  to  go 
in  peace,  with  a  sneer?  And  will  Sir  Edward  Grey  agree? 

Very  well  put  together  for  appearance,  and  thus 
good  for  electioneering  purposes,  this  is  just  a 
Ministry  of  checks  and  balances.  If  anyone  is 
nervous  of  Mr.  Burns’  violences,  he  is  referred  for 
comfort  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  is  always  Sir  Edvvard 
Grey  in  whom  the  Cabinet  takes  shelter  :  he  is  a 
mantle  of  sobriety,  serenity,  and  wisdom  for  them  all. 
And  if  a  stronger  Premier  is  asked  for,  Mr.  Asquith  is 
produced,  the  strong  man  of  the  Government  ;  he  is  to 
make  up  for  any  number  of  weaker  colleagues.  Every 
member  makes  up  for  some  other  member.  The 
solemnity  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  balances  Mr.  Churchill  ; 
Mr.  Morley  balances  Mr.  Burns  economically  ;  while 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Haldane 
balance  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Burns 
imperially.  This  nice  arrangement  of  checks  and 
balances  looks  beautiful  on  paper.  The  Government 
should  be  the  pink  of  proportion  ;  but  set  them  at 
work,  and  they  will  check  and  balance  so  well  that  no 
movement  will  result.  Nothing  but  a  very  strong 
head,  quite  above  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  could  make 
such  a  Ministry  work.  A  great  Premier  would  know 
exactly  how  to  lend  his  weight  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other,  and  so  avoid  a  deadlock.  A  little  Premier  will 
spend  all  his  time  wondering  on  which  side  of  his  own 
Cabinet  he  shall  come  down.  A  Ministry  of  inferior 
men  with  a  greater  chief  would  work  better. 

Already  they  are  beginning  to  realise  that  they  have 
made  for  themselves  not  quite  the  softest  of  beds. 
One  after  another  Ministers  are  asking  for  time,  for 
patience,  forbearance,  consideration.  Already  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  beginning  to  sing  a 
little  piano  ;  we  must  not  hope  for  reductions  this  year  ; 
and  Mr.  Burns  in  the  same  key.  And  of  course  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Asquith  especially  is  in  a  tight  place. 
Ministers  have  made  very  much  of  the  Unionist 
Government’s  extravagance  and  pledged  themselves  to 
reduce  expenditure.  How  are  they  going  to  do  it  ?  On 
education  ?  On  the  contrary,  their  education  policy,  as 
sketched  by  Mr.  Birrell,  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  present  system.  So  far  from  saving  on  education, 
on  that  item  they  will  add  heavily  to  the  nation’s 
expenditure.  Will  their  measures  of  social  reform, 
housing,  unemployment,  temperance,  tend  to  reduce 
taxation  ?  Precisely  the  other  way.  These  things  ought 
to  be  done,  but  they  cannot  promote  retrenchment.  Then 
where  will  the  Government  reduce  ?  The  Army  and 
Navy  must  be  the  vile  corpus  ;  they  must  be  cut  down 
to  help  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Will  Mr. 


Haldane  like  that?  Will  the  country  like  it  when  it 
realises  what  is  going  on  ? 

And  how  is  the  Government  going  to  deal  with  the 
colonial  situation  that  meets  them  ?  A  colonial  con¬ 
ference  in  the  ordinary  course  was  due  this  year  but 
Mr.  Lyttelton  proposed  its  postponement  till  1907. 
When  the  time  for  the  conference  arrives,  if  the 
Government  forbid  the  discussion  of  fiscal  preference 
the  Empire  will  want  to  know  why.  Only  one 
reason  can  be  given,  or  only  one  that  would  not  be 
seen  through  at  once  ;  the  Government  fear  the  con¬ 
ference  deciding  against  them  on  fiscal  policy.  No 
wonder,  seeing  that  the  Premiers  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  fiscal  reform.  It  will  be  plain  that  they  dare 
not  face  an  imperial  conference. 

And  what  does  the  Government  propose  to  do  with 
the  Transvaal,  which  is  already  in  a  condition  of  active 
protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  at  home  ? 
They  say  they  are  going  to  leave  them  to  settle 
the  question  of  Chinese  “slavery”  for  themselves. 
Have  Ministers  such  contempt  for  those  who  voted  for 
them  as  to  think  they  will  see  no  inconsistency  in  the 
Government  allowing  the  colony  to  go  on  committing 
what  they  had  told  the  electors  was  an  infamous 
j  iniquity?  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  piece  of 
hypocrisy  is  exposed.  Some  of  the  Labour  members 
are  likely  to  have  something  to  say  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  One  evening’s  debate  will  be 
enough.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  disillusionment. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY 
IN  OPPOSITION. 

'"THE  task  before  the  Unionist  Opposition  in  the  new 
1  Parliament  will  be  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  one. 
But  those  who  think  that  it  is  foredoomed  to  a  long 
period  of  impotence  have  not  realised  the  actual  facts 
of  the  parliamentary  situation.  The  Unionist  Opposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  to  come  will  not  be  able 
to  stop  Radical  legislation  by  direct  attack.  But, 
indirectly,  and  by  a  judicious  treatment  of  the  diverse 
forces  sitting  opposite  to  them,  they  ought  to  be  able 
powerfully  to  affect  the  order,  the  details,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  main  objects  of  the  Ministerial  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Unionist  Opposition  emerge  from  the 
j  polls  a  united  party.  Even  on  the  question  of  fiscal 
■  reform,  in  any  shape  in  which  it  is  likely  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  next  session  or 
two,  they  will  be  completely  at  one.  The  only  shape 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  present  itself  within  that  period 
will  arise  at  the  convening  of  a  Colonial  Conference, 
with  regard  to  the  questions  to  be  referred  to  it,  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  at  it.  On  all  such 
questions  the  few  amiable  and  loyal  free  traders, 
who  for  personal  or  local  reasons  have  found  their 
way  back  to  the  House,  will  follow  their  leader 
,  with  implicit  obedience.  On  every  other  important 
question  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  Unionist  benches.  The  Irish  Unionists  return  a 
strengthened  and  a  cohesive  group.  The  too-candid 
Unionist  critics  of  the  late  Government  in  the  last 
House  have  all  disappeared.  There  is  an  homogeneous 
minority  of  150  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
On  the  other  side  there  is  an  heterogeneous  majority 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Recent  history  shows  how  gravely  a  determined  body 
of  some  eighty  Nationalists  can  deflect  the  policy  of  a 
great  party,  and  chronically  affect  the  course  of  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Lives  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  of  Sir  John  Gorst  are  reminding  everyone 
of  the  dangerous  impact  which  even  tour  capable  and 
unwearied  debaters  could  make  upon  a  majority  led  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  exactly  the 
damage  which  the  free  food  group  inflicted  on  the 
Unionist  Government  in  the  last  two  sessions.  It  was 
certainly  very  considerable.  And  yet  as  a  body  the  free 
fooders  wished  to  be  loyal  to  their  Government,  and 
differed  from  it  on  only  one  great  question.  On  the 
Ministerialist  side  in  this  new  Parliament  how  many 
groups  will  now  gradually  take  shape,  which  will  differ 
from  the  Government  not  merely  on  one  question,  but 
as  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  its  policy  ? 
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The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  should  be  directed  to  the 
detachment  of  these  groups  from  their  alliance  with 
the  Government,  and  to  an  even  closer  and  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  them.  The  two  sections  of  opinion 
on  the  Ministerialist  side  which  the  Opposition  must 
specially  study  are — first,  that  of  the  moderate  Liberals 
who  are  imperialist  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the  labour 
members,  who  are  trade-unionists  before  they  are 
party  politicians.  As  regards  the  imperialist  sec¬ 
tion,*  it  is  obvious  that  from  time  to  time  questions 
will  arise  on  which  the  Nationalists,  the  Socialists, 
and  the  extreme  Radicals  will  express  views  and 
propose  action  which  will  sharply  conflict  with  the 
honest  convictions  of  the  imperialists.  Their  con¬ 
victions  will  be  virtually  the  same  as  those  held  by 
the  Unionists.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  any  approxi¬ 
mation  between  the  imperialist  Liberals  and  the 
Unionist  Opposition  on  questions  of  foreign  or  Irish 
policy  will  be  hastened  by  a  community  of  sentiment 
on  some  purely  House  of  Commons  matter  of  proce¬ 
dure,  of  order,  or  of  conduct.  Matters  such  as  these 
have  always  deeply  moved  the  average  member.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  impatience  of  labour  men 
with  the  ancient  methods  and  rules  of  the  House, 
aided  as  they  are  sure  to  be  by  the  Irish,  will  produce 
conflicts  with  the  Chair,  and  crude  proposals  for  violent 
changes  in  the  habits  of  the  House  which  will  reveal  in 
a  strong  light  the  sentimental  differences  which  divide 
the  modern  Liberal  from  the  extremists  on  his  own  side, 
and  unite  him  to  the  Unionists  on  the  opposite  side. 

With  regard  to  the  labour  members,  who  .  are 
primarily  trade-unionists,  and  not  necessarily .  Radical, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  soon 
see  that  the  Unionist  Opposition  has  no  quarrel  with 
trade-unionism,  or  with  its  reasonable  demands.  From 
many  points  of  view  it  is  sound  Conservatism  to  secure 
the  proper  power  of  trades  unions,  and  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  views  of  non-partisan  trade-union  leaders. 
What  has  happened  since  the  Taff  \  ale  decision  has 
produced  a  political  situation  which  all  sensible 
Unionists  should  regard  as  intolerable.  At  these 
elections  practically  every  trade  -  unionist  voter  felt 
bound  to  vote  against  a  Unionist  candidate,  whatever 
his  own  views  might  be  on  general  politics.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  the  case  till  now.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
real  interests  involved  to  prevent  the  removal  of  this 
mischievous  cause  of  friction  between  the  L  nionist  party 
and  non-Radical  trade-unionists.  The  Opposition  must 
take  care  that  it  is  removed. 

In  the  country,  outside  Parliament,  the  attitude  of 
Unionist  organisations,  writers,  and  speakers  will  up 
to  a  point  be  dictated  by  the  course  of  events  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  They  will  reflect  the  views  expressed  by  their 
leaders  there.  They  will  spread  and  explain  the 
Parliamentary  criticisms  of  Radical  administration  and 
legislation.  They  must  co-operate  with  their  leaders 
in  gradually  detaching  from  the  existing  mob  of 
Radical  voters  the  trade-unionists,  who  are  not  Radical, 
and  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  are  imperialist. 
But,  beyond  this,  they  will  have  opportunities  for  a 
larger  work  than  will  be  open — at  all  events  for  some 
time  —  to  members  of  Parliament.  It  must  be  the 
primary  duty  of  leading  Unionists  in  the  constituencies 
to  explain,  to  propagate,  and  to  popularise  the  policy  of 
tariff  reform.  These  elections  have  placed  these  facts 
beyond  dispute.  The  number  of  bigoted  free  importers 
amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  party  is  abso¬ 
lutely  insignificant.  The  policy  of  tariff  reform  is  not 
unpopular.  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood.  And  it  has  been  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented.  It  has  also  been  overshadowed  by  other  issues, 
and  the  prejudices  engendered  by  diverse  questions. 
But  an  overwhelming  concurrence  of  evidence  trom  all 
parts  of  the  country  goes  to  prove  that  the  candidates 
who  were  boldest  and  most  enthusiastic  in  support  of 
this  policy  fared  the  best  :  and  that  where  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  votes  for  it  now  they  secured  an 
interested  hearing,  and  sometimes  an  avowal  of  actual 
sympathy  with  its  main  objects  and  methods  which  will 
lead  to  a  future  conversion  to  it  when  the  mists  of  other 
controversies  have  been  cleared  away. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  specific  proofs  of  the  conclusion 
that  tariff  reform  has  become  an  essential  and  popular 
part  of  the  Unionist  creed,  and  that  Unionist  voters  will 


not  stand  opposition  to  it  from  their  own  ranks.  Not 
one  superstitious,  or  disloyal,  Unionist  free  trader  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons.  Wherever,  as 
at  Durham,  and  in  the  Lonsdale  division  of  Lancashire, 
there  has  been  a  fight  between  a  tariff  reformer  and  a 
LTnionist  free  trader,  the  latter  has  been  beaten.  The 
only  striking  instances  of  increases  in  the  Unionist 
polls  have  taken  place  in  those  constituencies  in  the 
Midlands  where  the  issue  was  most  clearly  drawn 
between  support  of,  and  opposition  to,  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  it  can  be  made  popular 
with  an  artisan  community  is  shown  by  the  course 
of  the  contest  in  the  Rugby  division  of  Warwickshire. 
Here  the  Radical  member  retains  the  seat  by  a  smalt 
majority,  but  he  owes  this  majority  entirely  to  the 
lingering  myth  of  the  little  loaf  in  remote  villages, 
while  Mr.  Steel  Maitland,  the  tariff  reform  candidate, 
has  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the  Unionist  side  a 
large  majority  of  the  urban  voters  in  Rugby  itself. 
How  far  Radical  lies  may  produce  a  revulsion  from  the 
Radical  candidate,  and  a  conversion  to  tariff  reform, 
even  with  agricultural  labourers  is  shown  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  by  the  election  in  the  Oswestry  division 
of  Shropshire.  When  the  bye-election  was  fought  there 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman,  tariff 
reformer,  was  beaten,  the  Radical  candidate  made  much 
capital  out  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  and  to 
be  a  new  and  permanent  burden  on  the  poor.  At  this 
election  Mr.  Bridgeman  has  been  at  pains  in  personal 
visits  to  the  cottagers  to  dwell  on  the  present  low  price 
of  sugar,  and  to  ask  them,  if  Radical  allegations  in 
this  respect  are  so  quickly  proved  to  be  false,  why  they 
should  credit  their  kindred  assertions  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  loaf  of  the  adoption  of  fiscal  reform. 
The  strange  turnover  of  votes  to  Mr.  Bridgeman  at  the 
present  election  is  largely  attributed  by.  local  observers 
to  this  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  Radical  electioneer¬ 
ing  statements. 

The  work — the  missionary  and  educational  work — 
of  propagating  the  principles  of  tariff  reform  may 
be  entered  upon  with  a  good  heart.  The  very 
greatness  of  the  electoral  defeat  will  in  some  ways 
facilitate  the  task.  The  front  Opposition  Bench  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  but  sparsely  filled. 
Scores  of  capable  tariff  reformers  have  suffered  defeat. 
They  must,  and  they  will,  turn  their  energies  to  the 
conversion  of  the  constituencies.  Gradually  they  will 
be  able  to  present  their  arguments  to  listeners  who  will 
listen,  and  who  will  not  be  eager  to  interrupt  these 
arguments  by  attacks  on  Chinese  labour,  or  references 
to'  the  Taff  Vaje  decision.  Gradually  it  will  be  com¬ 
prehended  that  this  policy  is  a  truly  imperial  and 
national  one,  positive  and  constructive,  instinct  with 
the  ancient  sentiment  and  highest  traditions  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  yet  in  its  direct  encouragement  of  em- 
plovment,*  and  of  an  equality  of  opportunity  for  our 
working  classes,  adapted  to  meet  the  natural  needs  of 
democracy.  _ ___ 


LIBERAL  BLACKGUARDISM. 

have  no  objection  to  plain  speaking  or  hard 
hitting.  Provided  the  elementary  laws  of  honour 
are  observed,  the  more  vigorously  the  fight  is  fought 
the  better.  But  in  electoral  as  in  real  warfare  there 
are  certain  methods  which  the  civilised  world  bars  as 
illegitimate,  and  among  these  are  the  use  of  physical 
fQj-^g  whether  of  lung  or  limb  to  silence  the  other  side 
and  the  attempt  to  excite  prejudice  against  opponents 
not  by  political  argument  but  by  scurrilous  personal 
slander.  No  doubt  in  every  election  both  parties  are 
guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of  offence  under  these  heads, 
but  we  believe  that  never  has  any  party  indulged  in 
these  illegitimate  methods  so  indiscriminately  and 
apparently  so  deliberately  as  have  the  Liberals  on  this 
occasion. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  mere  animal  ruffianism  first. 
On  4  January  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  his  Midland 
campaign  at  Derby.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  man 
who  has  ever  shrunk  from  giving  or  receiving  hard 
knocks  in  controversy,  but  controversy  shrewd  or 
otherwise  was  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  Radicals  of 
Derby.  Their  method  of  dealing  with  an  eminent 
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statesman,  bent  on  expounding  to  an  industrial  audience 
a  policy  which,  sound  or  unsound,  was  clearly  of  grave 
national  import,  was  to  keep  up  a  continual  storm  of 
confused  sounds,  catcalls  and  abusive  interjections, 
which  effectually  prevented  him  from  being  heard  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  audience,  who  wished  to  hear 
him,  and  eventually  compelled  him  from  mere  physical 
exhaustion  to  desist.  Exactly  the  same  treatment  was 
given  to  Mr.  Balfour  throughout  his  Manchester  cam¬ 
paign,  from  his  first  speech,  when  every  sentence  was  a 
signal  for  a  dozen  meaningless  interruptions,  to  his 
last  on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  when  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  shouting  of  music-hall  songs  and  missiles  were 
flung  after  him  as  he  left  the  hall. 

And  the  same  brutality  which  attempted  to  silence 
the  two  Unionist  leaders  has  been  used  quite  as  freely 
against  their  followers  up  and  down  the  country.  At 
Leamington  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  mouth  was  closed  by 
prolonged  shouts  of  “  mongrel  ”  and  the  somewhat 
inappropriate  singing  of  “Rule  Britannia”.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  at  Croydon,  Mr.  Whitmore  at  Chelsea, 
and  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  at  Bethnal  Green,  were  all 
prevented  fro-m  addressing  their  constituents  by  similar 
methods.  In  some  cases  open  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated.  In  one  East  End  constituency  a  bill¬ 
poster,  while  engaged  in  putting  up  a  Conservative 
bill,  was  thrown  from  his  ladder  and  sent  home  with  a 
broken  rib.  In  a  small  Cornish  urban  district  organised 
mobs  of  Radical  hooligans  paraded  the  streets,  break¬ 
ing  up  Unionist  meetings  and  threatening  murderous 
assaults  against  the  supporters  of  the  T  nionist  candi¬ 
date.  Having  an  affection  for  Cornwall,  we  note  with 
keen  regret  that  Cornish  Liberals  have  earned  especial 
distinction  alike  for  the  shamelessness  of  their 
ruffianism  and  the  impartiality  of  its  application.  This 
week  at  Camborne  they  committed  outrages  fully  as 
abominable  at  a  Socialist  meeting,  pelting  Mr.  Jones, 
the  Socialist  candidate,  with  mud,  rotten  eggs  and 
refuse,  and  inflicting  on  Mr.  W  ill  Thorne,  the  newly 
elected  member  for  South  West  Ham,  who  had  been 
speaking  for  his  fellow-Socialist,  a  wound  caused  by  a 
kick  on  the  ankle  which  might  have  proved  very  serious. 
This  striking  illustration  of  the  much-vaunted  Liberal 
sympathy  with  labour  is  made  the  more  piquant  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Thorne’s  victory  was  hailed  by  the 
Liberal  press  a  few  days  before  as  a  “  record  Liberal 
victory  ”. 

It  may  be  answered  that  there  have  been  sporadic 
outbreaks  of  similar  ruffianism  on  the  Unionist  side, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  refused  a  hearing  at  ! 
Leamington  and  the  Prime  Minister  met  with  the  same 
treatment  at  Shrewsbury.  These  Unionist  offences 
cannot  be  excused,  but  it  is  essentially  relevant  to  point 
out  that  in  every  case  they  were  provoked  by  previous 
Radical  attacks.  The  experience  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  Leamington  was  obviously  a 
consequence  of  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Lyttelton 
at  the  same  place  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  affair  was  as  clearly  caused  by  the  scenes  at  Derby 
and  Manchester  which  immediately  preceded  it.  There 
was  no  organised  disorder  on  the  Unionist  side,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  Liberals  had 
suffered  the  fight  to  be  conducted  decently,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  do  the  same. 

But  bad  as  the  mere  animal  violence  has  been,  the 
use  of  personal  slander  has  been  an  even  worse  feature 
of  the  contest.  The  meanest  case  was  that  of  the 
leaflet  entitled  “  War  Supplies  Scandals  Past  and 
Present”  which  was  circulated  in  East  Manchester 
with  the  object  of  damaging  Mr.  Balfour’s  candidature. 
This  document  sets  forth  how  Mr.  James  Balfour  of 
Whittinghame  obtained  the  contract  for  supplying  the 
navy  with  meat  and  made  thereby  ^300,000.  It  goes  | 
on  to  explain  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  the  grandson  t 
of  this  Mr.  James  Balfour  and  “  is  an  ex-Managing 
Director  of  the  Affairs  of  State  that  permitted  the 
South  African  war  stores  scandals  ”,  and  it  concludes 
“Does  breed  tell?  If  it  does,  then  every  vote  given 
to  a  Conservative  is  a  vote  given  to  ‘  the  Imperial 
thieves’  kitchen  ’  ”.  Mr.  Horridge  and  hip  agent  of 
course  repudiate  this  abominable  production  and  no 
one  suspects  them  or  any  reputable  Liberal  of  being 
responsible  for  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
issued  in  their  interest  and  serves  to  show  to  what  a 


depth  some  of  their  partisans  have  sunk.  So  far  as  we 
know  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Liberals  of 
Manchester  to  discover  the  author  of  this  outrage  or 
to  bring  him  to  justice. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell  for  an  attack  hardly  less 
culpable.  Mr.  Bell,  the  Liberal  member  for  Derby,  stated 
in  a  public  speech  during  the  election  that  he  knew  of  a 
fact  about  his  opponent  which  would  if  known  prevent  his 
election  to  Parliament.  Captain  Holford  immediately 
demanded  a  withdrawal  and  failing  to  obtain  one  issued 
a  writ  for  slander.  Mr.  Bell  then  explained  that  the 
fact  to  which  he  had  referred  was  that  a  composition 
had  been  offered  to  Captain  Holford’s  creditors.  Com¬ 
ment  on  this  transaction  is,  we  should  hope,  unneces¬ 
sary.  No  man  with  a  spark  of  generosity  in  his 
composition  would  ever  dream  of  making  the  alleged 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  opponent  a  ground  of 
attack  upon  him,  but  to  do  so  in  language  calculated  to 
convey  to  the  ordinary  hearer  the  impression  of  some 
grave  moral  offence  is  really  playing  it  too  low  down. 

Equally  unscrupulous,  though  we  are  glad  to  say  less 
successful,  were  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  Liberals  in 
their  attempt  to  wrest  Hoxton  from  Mr.  Claude  Hay. 
Here  the  allegation  was  that  Mr.  Hay  was  fighting  the 
election  “  on  charity”.  The  “Daily  Chronicle”  was 
the  worst  offender  in  this  respect.  Almost  every  day 
it  contained  some  reference  to  the  Hoxton  contest  in 
which  a  charge  of  direct  and  indirect  bribery  was  in¬ 
sinuated.  It  tried  to  represent  that  the  Christmas 
Parcels  Fund,  a  charitable  organisation  without  the 
faintest  political  colour  to  which  Mr.  Hay  happens  to 
be  a  subscriber,  was  being  used  for  purposes  of  political 
propaganda.  It  alluded  again  to  the  “  soup-and- 
blanket  ”  brigade,  who  were  alleged,  without  the 
faintest  shadow  of  foundation,  to  be  assisting  the 
Unionist  candidate.  Even  a  gentleman  among  Radicals, 
Mr.  Masterman,  of  whom  we  should  have  expected 
better  things,  repeats  the  insinuation  in  an  article  in 
the  “  Daily  News  ”.  This  insinuation  of  making 
capital  out  of  charity,  made  in  the  Liberal  press, 
became  in  the  mouths  of  canvassers  and  street-corner 
speakers  in  Hoxton  itself  a  direct  accusation  of  paying 
electors  ten  shillings  apiece  for  their  votes.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Mr.  Hay  was  further  accused  by  anonymous 
slanderers  of  being  a  Jew,  of  promoting  fraudulent 
companies,  of  being  interested  in  a  notorious  sweating 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Hay  is  so  well  known  in  Hoxton  that  such  grotesque 
fictions  did  him  little  harm,  but  in  the  case  of  others 
they  may  have  appreciably  affected  the  result. 

Nor  is  it  only  Conservatives  who  have  suffered  in  this 
way.  Exactly  the  same  weapons  have  been  used  against 
Labour  and  Socialist  candidates  who  have  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  oppose  Liberal  officialdom.  A  particularly  bad 
case  reaches  us  from  Burnley,  where  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman 
opposed  Mr.  Maddison,  the  official  Liberal  candidate. 
Mr.  Hyndman,  having  denounced  Chinese  labour,  was 
accused  by  the  Liberals  of  being  financially  interested 
in  South  African  mines  where  such  labour  was  em¬ 
ployed.  He  promptly  issued  a  denial.  The  Liberals 
replied  by  publishing  an  extract  from  the-  “  Mining 
Manual  ”  of  1905  giving  Mr.  Hyndman’s  name  as  a 
shareholder  in  the  Wassau  Mine,  and  adding:  “The 
Wassau  Mine  is  in  Africa”.  They  omitted  to  mention 
that  it  is  in  West  Africa,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with 
Chinese  labour  than  a  coal  mine  in  South  Wales. 
Another  Socialist  candidate  for  a  Lancashire  borough 
has  been  forced  to  bring  an  action  for  criminal  libel 
against  a  Liberal  partisan  who  described  him  as  “a 
gambling  tipster  ”  and  as  engaged  in  running  “  a  sort 
of  bucket  shop  ”,  neither  of  which  accusations  had  even 
the  remotest  foundation  in  fact. 

The  sordid  tale  could  be  added  to  without  end. 
These  details  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  bulk.  It  must 
be  very  distasteful,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  methods 
which  have  won  them  their  great  majority.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
these  regrettable  incidents.  When  he  hears  of  a 
Unionist  meeting  being  broken  up,  he  says  he  does 
not  admit  it  was  broken  up  by  Liberals.  It  is 
so  likely  that  Unionists  would  break  up  their  own 
meetings. 
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FRANCE  AND  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

IT  is  not  very  obvious  why  so  much  complacent  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  expressed  over  the  election  of 
M.  Fallieres  as  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
whole  affair  is  colourless,  and  it  implies  no  change 
affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  present  or  future 
of  French  policy  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  domestic 
or  foreign.  There  was  it  is  true  a  sort  of  rival 
candidate  in  the  person  of  M.  Doumer  who  received 
whatever  votes  the  groups  of  anti-Republicans  cared 
to  give  against  the  thoroughly  seasoned  “  minis- 
trable”  Republican  M.  Failures,  who  has  spent  long 
years  in  holding  office  of  one  kind  and  another  in  a 
succession  of  Republican  Governments.  But  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  groups  never  for  a  moment  made  of 
M.  Doumer  a  serious  representative  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  made  of  M.  Doumer’s  candidature  a 
real  challenge  to  the  Parliamentary  Republicanism 
which  to  all  outward  seeming  is  settled  down  to  enjoy 
its  recent  triumphs  over  the  Church  won  for  it  by  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  successor  M.  Combes. 
M.  Loubet  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  anti-Church 
policy  ;  M.  Rouvier  accepts  and  the  new  President 
approves  it.  M.  Doumer’s  opposition  to  M.  Failures 
was  merely  a  personal  rivalry  :  that  of  a  rising  man 
with  one  who  is  reaching  his  last  stages  of  political 
life  The  President  of  the  Chamber  pitted  him¬ 
self  against  the  President  of  the  Senate.  He  saw  a 
prospect  of  success  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  certain 
number  of  moderate  Republicans  with  M.  Fallieres. 
They  had  not  supported  very  warmly  his  candidature 
for  election  for  the  eighth  time  to  the  "Presidency  of  the 
Senate.  M.  Doumer  was  not  averse  from  eking  out  his 
Republican  vote  with  the  votes  of  the  Nationalist  and 
other  anti-Republican  groups  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
suffice  to  make  up  for  his  Republican  deficiency,  he  is 
now  showing  himself  very  anxious  to  disclaim  that  he 
had  ever  any  intention  of  “being  absorbed  by  the 
party  of  reaction”.  He  had  laid  himself  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  his  Radical  friends  by  his  willingness  to 
make  use  of  the  votes  of  the  Right  in  his  personal 
venture.  The  Right  no  doubt  were  not  disinclined 
to  sow  discords  in  the  manage  of  their  opponents. 
This  strategy  could  do  it  no  harm,  but  it  could 
not  for  a  moment  have  intended  to  fight  a  serious 
battle  with  M.  Doumer  as  its  leader.  The  recent  omens 
were  all  against  it.  Whatever  defection  there  had  been 
in  the  election  of  M.  Fallieres  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate  he  had  in  fact  been  elected.  More  recently, 
when  the  elections  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
Senate  caused  by  the  triennial  retirement  of  a  third 
part  of  its  members  took  place,  the  electoral  colleges, 
as  Mr.  Bodley  said  in  his  last  Saturday’s  lecture  to  the 
Roval  Institution  on  “The  Church  in  France”,  sent 
back  to  the  Luxembourg,  scarcely  without  exception, 
the  Senators  who  voted  the  Separation  Law. 

The  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republic  is  not 
determined  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
majority  who  have  carried  all  the  recent  anti-Church 
and  educational  measures  which  are  hateful  to  the 
Right  as  well  as  to  all  moderate  and  fair-minded  people 
in  France  ;  and  repugnant  in  the  severity  and  injustice 
of  their  administration  to  every  man,  who  is  not 
fanatically  anti-clerical,  of  whatever  nationality  he  may 
be.  In  taking  part  in  the  election  of  the  President  the 
Right  were  not  appealing  to  a  superior  court  or  a 
superior  authority  but  to  the  court  or  authority  which 
had  already  shown  the  bitterest  animosity  against 
their  cause.  Parliamentary  Republicanism  presented 
no  means  of  escape  from  the  toils  in  which  it  had 
involved  them  ;  and  no  President  who  could  be  elected 
in  the  circumstances  would  be  other  than  the  nominee 
or  tool  of  the  Republican  majority  who  had  already 
treated  them  so  despitefully.  The  upholders  of  the 
right  of  religious  education  in  England  might  as  well 
expect  consideration  and  justice  from  the  motley  crowd 
who  will  form  the  majority  in  the  next  Parliament,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  France  expect  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
given  against  them  by  the  Republican  majority,  or 
any  mitigation  of  its  fanaticism  from  the  moderating 
influence  of  any  President  whomsoever.  Their  help¬ 


lessness  is  only  one  phase  of  the  general  helplessness 
which,  as  Mr.  Bodley  shows,  affects  the  whole  body  of 
Conservative  opinion  in  France  ;  not  of  the  politicians 
but  the  bulk  of  the  French  people  themselves. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Law 
of  Associations  of  1901  the  electorate  confirmed  this 
policy  in  1902.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  either  that  of  a 
parliamentary  majority  acting  without  a  mandate  or  of 
the  chapter  of  accidents  bringing  about  results  which 
had  not  been  contemplated.  The  first  point  of  departure, 
Mr.  Bodley  points  out,  was  the  retirement  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  in  1902  owing  to  ill-health.  “The 
elections  had  largely  increased  the  Socialist  party  in 
the  Chamber,  and  they  acted  primarily  as  an  extreme 
left  wing  of  the  Anti-Clerical  Radicals.  Their  anti- 
religious  zeal  might  have  been  restrained  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  ;  but  under  his 
successor,  M.  Combes,  the  Associations  Law  was  applied 
in  a  manner  not  anticipated  by  its  author,  and  was 
supplemented  by  other  legislation  which  included  the 
law  of  July  5,  1904,  suppressing  the  teaching  orders. ’ 
Then  came  the  visit  of  the  President  to  Rome  when 
there  was  a  new  Pope  who  neither  understood  France 
nor  her  language  and  a  Prime  Minister  “  of  unconcilia- 
tory  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  which  he  had  once 
been  a  minister  ”  ;  and  this  unfortunate  combination  led 
to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  “The  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Concordat  and  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  which  followed  were  brought  about  not  by 
any  irresistible  wave  of  opinion  in  France  but  by  a  series 
of  accidents.  Had  sickness  and  death  not  removed 
Leo  XIII.  and  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  it  was  humanly 
impossible  that  the  Church  in  France  could  now  be 
disestablished.  Had  not  Austria  at  the  Conclave  by 
its  ancient  right  of  veto  prevented  the  election  of  the 
old  Pope’s  pupil  in  diplomacy,  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and 
had  M.  Rouvier,  an  Opportunist  of  the  school  of 
Gambetta,  like  Waldeck-Rousseau,  become  Prime 
Minister  earlier,  the  Concordat  might  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  Rarely  in  the  history  of  free  peoples  had  there 
been  a  similar  case  of  legislation  so  revolutionary  and 
so  wide  reaching  in  character  without  a  strong  popular 
demand  for  it.”  What  this  means  is  that  the  Republican 
majority,  returned  by  the  electors  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  stability  of  the  Republic,  took  advantage 
of  the  position  to  overthrow  that  arrangement  between 
Church  and  State  as  an  integral  part  ot  the  system 
established  by  the  first  Napoleon  to  which  is  due  the 
stability  of  France  through  all  her  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  mauvais  tour  to  serve  the  French 
people,  even  if  we  grant  the  indifference  which  Mr. 
Bodley  ascribes  to  it.  If  to  this  we  add  the  spoliation 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  obstruction 
of  its  religious  and  educational  mission,  we  have  an 
instance  of  tyranny  and  an  attack  on  personal  and  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  for  which  we  should  have  to  go  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Great  Revolution  for  a  parallel.  Yet 
these  injustices  were  committed  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Loubet,  who  was  either  helpless  to  interfere  or 
was  particeps  criminis  ;  and  M.  Fallieres’  chief  merit  is 
supposed  to  be  that  he  will  be  a  second  M.  Loubet.  In 
any  case  the  practical  influence  of  the  French  President 
is  overrated,  and  he  is  driven  whither  his  ministries 
will.  M.  Loubet  himself  has  spoken  to  this  effect  since 
M.  Failures’  election.  And  as  far  as  foreign  policy  and 
friendships  are  concerned,  these  are  decided  at  present 
neither  by  the  personality  of  M.  Loubet,  nor.  M. 
Fallieres,  nor  M.  Doumer,  but  by  the  international 
situation  itself.  As  to  French  domestic  politics  there 
is  little  hope  that  under  M.  Fallieres  there  will  be  any 
mitigation  of  the  rigours  exercised  against  the  Church 
under  the  regime  of  his  predecessor. 


THE  CITY. 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Schuster  and  other  chairmen  of 
banks  have  a  uniform  tale  of  growing  prosperity  to 
unfold,  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not  been  in  a  particularly 
happy  frame  of  mind  during  the  past  week.  A  rumour 
was  started,  how  nobody  can  tell,  that  the  Government 
meditated  handing  back  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers. 
The  fact  of  course  is  that  Mr.  Smuts  is  in  London,  and 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  is  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  alter  the  basis  of  representation  from  electors 
to  population,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving-  the 
Boers  a  majority  in  the  new  Transvaal  legislature. 
We  have  some  reason  tor  believing  that  Mr.  Smuts  has 
not  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  The  very  largeness  of  the  Radical  majority 
is  a  guarantee  against  the  Government  committing 
such  an  act  of  suicidal  insanity.  Chinese  labour  has 
served  its  purpose  of  winning  elections,  and  will  now 
be  shelved  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  rumour 
depressed  the  Kaffir  market  seriously  ;  and  as  the 
matter  is  sure  to  be  raised  when  Parliament  meets,  and 
as  some  of  the  new  members,  hot  from  the  platform, 
are  sure  to  let  off  violent  speeches,  it  would  be  safer, 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view,  not  to  buy  South 
Africans  until  the  debate  on  the  Address  is  disposed 
of.  Another  business  which  gives  some  nervous 
people  “cold  feet”,  as  the  Americans  say,  is  the 
Morocco  Conference  at  Algeciras.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  panic-monger  that  war 
between  France  and  Germany  is  a  certainty.  We 
regard  this  as  abject  nonsense.  France  will  not,  indeed 
cannot  go  to  war,  and  though  Germany  may  insist 
on  the  acceptance  of  her  own  views,  the  chances  of 
a  rupture  are  not  serious.  All  the  same  it  is  possible 
that  the  markets  may  be  disturbed  by  canards  in  the 
evening  newspapers.  The  fact  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity  and  development  after  a 
long  period  of  depression  and  anxiety  does  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  caution,  at  all  events  for  the  next 
six  weeks.  The  market  for  American  rails  was  veryactive 
last  Saturday  and  for  the  first  three  days  of  the  week. 
Steel  Preferred  rose  from  no^to  116  in  a  few  days, 
and  Steel  Commons  touched  47.  Readings  were  run 
up  by  the  pool  to  84,  Union  Pacifies  at  one  time 
reached  164,  Denvers  were  51,  and  Chesapeakes  rose 
from  56  at  the  last  account  to  63  on  Tuesday.  On 
Thursday  there  were  signs  that  the  pace  had  been 
too  hot,  that  the  Reading  pool  was  being  dissolved, 
and  that  generally  the  market  was  topheavy.  Steels, 
Unions,  Readings,  Louisvilles,  began  to  descend, 
though  Chesapeakes  were  steady.  The  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Steel  Trust  will  be  held  shortly, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  well  informed  that  the  holders  of 
Steel  Commons  will  be  disappointed,  and  that  as  there 
is  an  enormous  bull  account  in  these  shares  the 
drop  may  be  substantial.  Altogether  the  American 
market  is  in  a  rather  dangerous  condition  owing  to 
speculation,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  as  undoubted  as  ever. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Malacca  Rubber  Plantations  is 
certainly  an  honest  document,  though  we  cannot  see 
where  its  attraction  for  investors  comes  in.  The  capital 
is  £(300,000,  in  £(115,000  7^  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  and  £(185,000  Ordinary  shares,  of  which  95,000 
Preference  shares  are  offered  to  the  public.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
Bukit  Asahan  estate  in  the  settlement  of  Malacca  for 
£(225,000,  of  which  £(65,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
,£160,000  i-n  shares  (20,000  Preference  and  140,000 
Ordinary).  After  paying  this  purchase  price,  there  will 
remain  out  of  the  95,000  Preference  shares  subscribed 
by  the  public  (if  they  do  subscribe)  £(30,000,  which 
together  with  £(45,000  Ordinary  shares  which  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  vendors  and  their  friends,  will 
be  available  for  working  capital.  So  far  all  is  well. 
But  everything-  turns  on  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be 
acquired  as  a  rubber  proposition,  and  that  can  only  be 
estimated  from  the  opinion  of  experts.  The  directors 
very  honestly  inform  us  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  a  well- 
known  rubber  planter,  has  made  a  most  unfavourable 
report  (which  they  enclose  in  the  prospectus)  on  the 
estate,  putting  its  value  down  at  £(76,181  :  but  that 
Mr.  A.  W.  Copeland,  who  is  not  a  rubber  planter  but 
has  lived  twenty  years  in  India  as  a  planter  of  some 
other  kind  (presumably  tea),  has  reported  very  favour- 
ably.  Why  should  Mr.  Copeland,  who  is  not  a  rubber 
planter,  be  more  right  in  his  valuation  of  the  property 
than  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a  well-known  rubber  planter? 
The  directors  go  on  to  say:  “  The  cultivation  of 
rubber  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  and  the  data  available  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directors,  insufficient  to  enable  any  reliable 
^estimate  of  the  yield  to  be  formed,  and  the  directors 


feel  that  further  experience  is  necessary  before  an 
attempt  can  be  made  to  estimate  the  probable  profits. 
They  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  company  should 
soon  be  earning  sufficient  profits  to  enable  satisfactory 
dividends  to  be  paid  on  the  whole  of  the  share 
capital  ”.  All  this  is  exceedingly  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward,  but  it  is  certainly  not  encouraging.  Contra¬ 
dictory  reports  by  experts,  no  data  on  which  to  form 
a  trustworthy  estimate  of  profits  !  Then  why  should 
the  public  subscribe  £(95,000  or  95,000  pence?  It  is 
true  that  Tan  Chav  Jan  has  agreed  to  deposit  £(15,000 
for  making  up  any  deficiencies  in  the  Preference  divi 
dend  for  1906  and  1907.  That  is  something  ;  but  we 
should  advise  intending  subscribers  to  see  that  the 
deposit  is  there  before  paying  their  money. 


INSURANCE. 

ON  STARTING  NEW'  COMPANIES. 

A  PUBLISHER  once  estimated  the  number  of  books 
which  were  written,  published,  and  successful.  He 
said,  so  far  as  we  remember,  that  out  of  ten  thousand 
written,  one  hundred  were  published,  and  one  succeeded. 
We  doubt  if  so  favourable  an  estimate  could  be  made  in 
regard  to  insurance  companies  projected,  established, 
and  prospering.  Probably  because  well-established 
insurance  offices  are  frequently  extremely  profitable  to 
the  shareholders  ;  because  insurance  calls  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  cash  by  policy-holders,  and  many  people  desire 
the  handling  of  cash,  the  temptation  to  form  some  sort 
of  an  insurance  company  is  unusually  great.  There  is 
a  further  reason  for  embarking  on  such  enterprises. 
People  unacquainted  with  the  subject  fancy  that  it  is 
quite  a  simple  matter,  the  details  of  which  can  easily 
be  acquired,  while  they  rely  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  for  subscribing  to  any  company  that  contains  the 
magic  word  “insurance”. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  of  us  to  hear  about  these 
enterprises  in  their  initial  stages,  and  to  be  seriously 
consulted  as  to  the  probable  success  of  accomplishing 
the  impossible.  A  cold  douche  of  common-sense  is 
happily  sufficient  to  terminate  the  majority  of  these 
enterprises  before  much  money  has  been  wasted  upon 
them.  Far  too  many,  however,  survive.  It  is  only 
possible  to  abstain  from  calling  some  of  them  frauds 
by  realising  the  crude  ignorance  of  the  promoters.  A 
little  time  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  pension  tea 
companies,  some  of  which  succeeded  in  victimising  the 
poorer  classes  to  a  large  extent.  A  few  proceedings  in 
the  law  courts  terminated  enterprises  of  that  kind. 

The  next  fashion  was  in  bond-investment  companies. 
The  usual  plan  was  to  promise  that  in  return  for  55.  a 
month  for  a  number  of  months  varying  from  120  to  150 
the  company  w7ould  pay  the  bondholder  £(50,  while 
from  time  to  time  some  of  the  coupons  attached  to  the 
bonds  would  be  drawn  for  early  payment.  A  very 
simple  calculation  shows  that  if  compound  interest  were 
earned  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  and  no 
bonds  were  paid  off  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  payments,  after  deducting  the  specified  allow¬ 
ance  for  expenses,  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the 
bonds.  We  were  consulted  by  several  people  inte¬ 
rested  in  such  companies  who  made  vague  statements, 
contradicted  by  evidence,  that  the  discrepancy  would 
be  made  up  by  lapses  and  surrenders.  Another 
favourite  argument  was  that  payments  to  early  bond¬ 
holders  would  be  provided  by  the  contributions  of  later 
entrants,  which  means  that  though  each  bond  involves 
a  loss  the  issue  of  many  bonds  earns  a  profit.  For  the 
most  part  people  who  argued  in  this  way  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  defrauding  anyone,  but  were  unable  to  anticipate 
that  the  company  would  ever  come  to  an  end.  Assuming 
perpetuity,  with  a  constantly  increasing  influx  of  new 
members,  they  held  that  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  funds  was  unnecessary.  The  career  of  such 
companies  as  these  has  probably  been  effectually  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  findings  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Bond-Investment  Companies,  whether  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  are  embodied  in  legislation 
or  not. 

Small  local  or  trade  companies,  especially  for  plate 
glass  and  fire  insurance,  are  constantly  being  formed 
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and  frequently  meet  with  the  limited  amount  of  success 
anticipated.  Ouite  occasionally  experienced  insurance 
men  start  companies  for  doing  a  general  business. 
Among  recent  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  men- 
tionedhhe  Profits  and  Income,  and  the  United  Legal 
Indemnity,  both  of  which  bid  fair  to  succeed  and  be¬ 
come  profitable  to  the  shareholders,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  policy-holders.  Another  instance  of 
success  on  a  large  scale  was  the  Central  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  This  worked  as  a  non-tariff  office  and  has 
been  a  conspicuous  success.  The  announcement  has 
just  been  made  that  it  has  now  joined  the  Tariff 
Association,  which  is  the  normal  fate  of  all  successful 
fire  offices.  The  shareholders  will  doubtless  gain  from 
this  step  having  been  taken. 

The  formation  of  new  life  assurance  companies  is  a 
still  more  difficult  matter,  partly  because  it  is  necessary 
to  find  ^20,000  to  deposit  with  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  partly  because  new  life  offices  find  it  impossible  to 
show  any  prospect  of  doing  so  well  for  the  policy¬ 
holders  as  well-established  companies.  We  have  known 
so  many  people,  doctors  especially,  who  have  lost 
heavily  through  investing  in  new  insurance  companies 
that  these  records  of  difficulty  and  failure  seem  needed 
as  a  warning.  _ 


MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT’S  BOOK* 


MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT’S  long-announced  book  has 
at  last  appeared,  and  a  very  interesting  book  it 
is.  Some  people  have  become  tired  of  the  endless 
stream  of  writing  about  the  Preraphaelites.  Certainly 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  that  is  tedious  and  un¬ 
profitable  in  half-informed  biography  and  muddled 
criticism,  but  I  confess  that  I  never  cease  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  scrap  of  first-hand  matter.  It  the 
problem  in  physics  of  determining  the  action  of  three 
bodies  upon  one  another  was  a  complicated  one  for  a 
Newton,  how  much  more  complex  is  that  presented  by 
three  imaginations  interacting  !  Hunt,  Millais,  Rossetti, 
with  Madox  Brown  as  a  fourth  body  disturbing  and 
disturbed,  four  people  as  different  as  could  well  be  from 
one  another  in  temperament,  and  concerned  together  in 
remoulding  the  art  of  painting  that  is  the  tangle  to 
unravel.  There  are  plenty  of  such  tangles  in  what  is 
called  the  history  of  art,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
actors  have  each  told  his  own  story.  In  this  case  we 
have  a  diary  and  letters  by  Madox  Brown,  diary  and 
letters  by  Millais,  diaries  and  letters  by  Rossetti 
and  his  brother,  and  finally  a  consecutive  narrative  and 
criticism  by  Mr.  Hunt.  We  ought,  then,  to  be  able  to 
see  these  figures,  modelled  from  one  side  and  another, 
almost  solid,  or  at  least  with  a  stereoscopic  vividness. 
They  picture  one  another  in  friendship  and  in  the 
colder  light  of  estrangement ;  they  appear  by  ones,  by 
twos,  and  by  threes.  All  this  does  give  to  the  dis¬ 
cerning  reader  a  certain  amount  of  illumination,  though, 
after  the  manner  of  History,  at  critical  points  a  veil  is 
apt  to  descend.  She  has  the  ways  of  a  conjurer,  whose 
explanations  obscure  the  trick.  We  are  left  balancing  the 
truth  and  fallacies  of  the  legend  a  man  makes  about 
himself  against  those  that  his  friends  and  his  critics  make 
about  him. 

At  the  same  time  if  we  cannot  trace  out  all  the 
super-chemical  interactions  between  different  minds, 
there  is  a  stubborn  physical  basis  of  works  and  their 
dates  to  which  any  account  of  the  matter  must  be 
fitted  ;  and  this  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  many  ot 
the  glib  writers.  The  favourite  form  of  the  legend  is 
that&Madox  Brown  was  the  father  of  the  movement, 
and  that  through  his  pupil  Rossetti  his  influence 
spread  to  the  other  two.  I  have  done  my  best,  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere,  to  point  out  the  very  shaky 
foundations  of  this  legend.  The  authors  who  gave  it 
widest  currency,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  and  Dr.  Muther,  had 
confused  Madox  Brown’s  “  Lear”  of  1867-79  with  the 
picture  of  1848-54.  I  cannot  repeat  the  whole  story  ot 
dates  here,  but  may  say  shortly  that  the  pictures  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  that  resemble  works  by  Madox  Brown 
(such  as  “  Work  ”  and  “  The  Last  of  England  ”),  were 
painted  before  them  and  not  after.  Rossetti  doubt- 

*  “ Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.”  By 
W.  Holman  Hunt.  2  vols.  Macmillan.  1905.  42*.  net. 


less  divined  something  for  his  own  purpose  in  Brown’s 
early  work,  but  he  himself  was  an  influence  on  the 
later  •  that,  however,  need  not  be  discussed  at  present. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Hunt  it  should  be  admitted  that  what 
he  understood  by  Preraphaelitism,  namely  the  uncon¬ 
ventional,  close  and  minute  study  of  nature,  including 
open-air  landscape  work,  and  the  rendering  of  this  by 
a  peculiar  technique,  were  developed  by  him  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Millais  independently  of  Madox  Brown  and  in 
advance  of  him;  that  Rossetti  carried  out  his  first 
picture,  the  “Girlhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ,  under 
Mr  Hunt’s  technical  tutelage  and  in  his  studio  ;  and 
that  Madox  Brown  took  over  the  minute  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  “  Work  ”  from  the  “  Hireling  Shepherd  and 
“Ophelia”,  and  at  one  time  adopted  the  wet-white 

technique  as  well.  ,  n 

What  it  might  be  fair  to  claim  for  Madox  Brown  in 
this  part  of  the  movement  is  that  his  studies  were 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  The  claim  would  rest  on 
his  “  Chaucer”  picture.  The  idea  of  this  came  to  him 
after  seeing  Maclise’s  “  Chivalry”.  It  was  m  his  head 
when  he  went  to  Rome  in  1845  and  he  was  hard  at 
work  on  it  in  1847.  It  had  come  to  him,  he  tells  us, 
as  a  sunny  outdoor  scene,  and  he  made  some  studies 
for  it  in  direct  sunlight.  How  far  he  had  realised 
such  an  effect  at  this  date  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
the  painting  went  on  till  1868,  and  the  picture  finished 
at  this  time,  the  “Wiclif”,  is  much  more  conven¬ 
tional.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  see 
the  picture  till  30  September,  1848,*  and  he  had  spent 
part  of  the  summer  in  making  background  studies  tor 
his  “Rienzi”,  in  the  new  manner,  and  a  foreground 
with  minute  details  of  dandelion  puff,  a  bee,  and  so 
forth.  The  impulse  he  had  received  from  Modern 

Painters”  was  at  work.  .  t  .  .  .  oo 

Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  that  Brown  s  picture  struck  him  as 
a  piece  of  Overbeckian  revivalism,  and  regards  Rossetti 
as  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  In  his  desire  to  pro¬ 
claim  his  own  independence  he  is  unfair  to  the 
originality  of  both,  but  his  remark  incidentally  re¬ 
veals  what  was  the  background  of  the  English 
Preraphaelite  movement.  Behind  the  English  Pre- 
raphaelites  were  the  German  Preraphaelites,  and  the 
connecting  link  was  the  Westminster  Hall  competi¬ 
tions  reflecting  the  activity  of  Cornelius  and  his  school. 
Madox  Brown’s  “Chaucer”  was  a  fruit  of  these 
historical  -  romantic  programmes,  and  we  have  to 
imagine  the  stage  as  peopled  conspicuously  by  Dyce, 
Herbert  and  others,  the  English  followers,  while  the 
fathers  of  the  movement  were  fairly  lamihar  through 
lithographs  and  engravings.  There  is,  a  little  inci¬ 
dental  piece  of  evidence  in  Mr.  Hunts  mention  o 
Fiihrich’s  outlines  along  with  Lasinio  s  e£gravmgs  at 
the  famous  foundation  meeting  of  the  P-R-B.  lhe 
German  Preraphaelites  retained  much  more  of  Raphael 
in  their  design  than  they  knew,  but  strugg  mg  wi  j 
him  there  is  another  influence,  that  of  Durer.  lhe 
English  knew  less  of  early  Italian  art  than  the  Germans 
—there  were  no  Italian  Primitives  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  1848— and  there  came  through  to  them  by 
way  of  these  Germans  a  far-away  influence  from 
Durer.  I  must  not  develop  the  P°,nt  h®r®* 
anyone  study  the  “  Death  as  Friend  of  Rethel,t  the 
finest  designer  of  the  school,  and  go  through  Rossetti  s 
designs.  The  influence  of  that  platform,  high  up,  with 
its  views  over  the  world,  its  stair  and  bell,  the  whole 
build  and  detail  of  the  scene  seem  to  have  had  a  part  in 
breeding  “Fra  Pace”,  “Galahad  ,  Lthe  Death  ot 

Beatrice  ”,  and  many  other  pieces. 

So  we  can  creep  near  to  the  crystallising  point  We 
trace  certain  ingredients  and  processes  ;  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  current  English  picture-making  by  the  fresco- 
work,  which  meant  firm  outline,  finishing  bit  by  bit  on 
the  wet-white,  clear-pitched  colour,  programmes  of 
romantic  history  as  in  Germany  (  Lear  for  example, 
invoked  to  answer  to  Charlemagne).  We  have  allowed 
for  what  was  Mr.  Hunt’s  peculiar  part,  the  ^tense 
application  to  the  thing  seen,  communicated  by  him 
Millais,  and  as  far  as  could  be  done  to  Rossetti.  But 
something  baffles  us  at  the  critical  moment,  a  new 


*  The  exact  date  is  given  in  Madox  Brown’s  diary.  “Rossetti 

1  called  with  Hunt,  a  clever  young  man.”  ,  ..  b  t 

t  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  be  referring  to  him  on  p.  104,  vol.  11., 

1  calls  him  Burkner. 
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imaginative  turn  in  seeing  human  beings  and  life,  and 
corresponding  strangeness  in  design.  It  is  present  in 
Rossetti’s  first  picture  and  in  drawings  before  that 
picture.  The  new  vision  was  present,  and  this  is  to  the 
point,  in  his  poetry.  Millais,  coming  back  late  in  the 
autumn  when  Rossetti’s  picture  was  being  painted, 
invents  his  “  Lorenzo  and  Isabella  ”  as  if  he  had  become 
a  different  man  since  his  last  picture,  the  “  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia  ”  ;  the  same  spirit  creeps  into  Mr.  Hunt’s 
“  Isabella”  design.*  Where  did  the  spirit  come  from  ?  1 
From  Rossetti,  surely,  though  the  other  two  looked 
upon  him  as  a  backward  pupil  who  had  none  of  their 
facility,  practice,  or  persistence  in  getting  a  design 
painted.  This  imaginative  gift  of  design  was  permanent 
with  Rossetti  ;  it  was  a  passing  phase  with  the  other 
two,  giving  a  strange  value,  while  it  lasted,  to  Millais’ 
intense  power  of  representing,  and  bearing  fruit, 
with  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  drawing  for  the  “  Lady  of 
Shalott  ”. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  desire,  justifiable  enough,  to  establish 
his  rights  in  that  part  of  the  movement  to  which  he 
would  fain  limit  the  name  “  Preraphaelitism  ”,  has  an 
unlucky  effect  on  a  good  deal  of  his  narrative.  He  is 
divided  between  the  feelings  of  old  comradeship  and 
long-growing  irritation,  and  a  mixed  attitude  like  this 
poisons  writing.  It  also  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of 
trivial  matter  and  the  needless  pursuit  of  minor  persons 
associated  with  the  movement.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
part  of  the  book  was  not  disposed  of  in  a  single 
chapter,  with  a  clearly  dated  sequence  of  events  and 
table  of  works.  A  chapter  headed  “  1847  ”,  most  of 
the  events  of  which  belong  to  1848,  and  long  conversa¬ 
tional  speeches,  of  a  rather  Thucydidean  character,  do 
not  make  for  lucid  history.  In  other  parts  of  the  book 
there  is  too  much  of  the  matter  of  the  ordinary  book  of 
reminiscences,  those  meetings  of  celebrated  people  in 
later  life  that  do  not  lead  to  very  much.  In  some  cases, 
■Carlyle  for  example,  a  flame  is  struck  out,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  Mr.  Hunt  is  able  to  give  us  at  least  the  exact 
height  of  the  person.  Out  of  the  prolixities  and  even 
the  unmagnanimous  parts  of  the  story,  odd  little  lights 
are  cast  upon  history.  One  sometimes  wishes  that 
only  the  generous  years  of  artists  were  put  on  record. 

It  would  make  a  braver  legend  for  humanity.  But  sad 
wisdom  as  well  as  curiosity  may  have  a  use  for  an 
-exposure  of  vicissitudes. 

Several  parts  of  the  book  are  free  from  the  souring 
Influence.  There  is  the  description  of  early  years,  the 
childhood  in  a  City  that  is  already  ancient,  with  moments 
sharply  remembered  and  conveyed,  like  that  of  the 
eager  boy  watching  the  old  painter  from  the  staircase. 
There  is  the  comradeship  with  Millais,  preserved  to  the 
■end  against  all  likelihood.  There  is  the  tale  of  the 
Eastern  pilgrimage.  What  strange  tasks  Art  lays  upon 
(her  children  !  Here  was  one  of  them  who  had  made 
painting  an  affair  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty  at 
home,  and  having  reached  his  goal  in  that  “  Hireling 
Shepherd  ”  which  remains  his  masterpiece,  must  needs 
begin  to  pile  up  the  difficulties  afresh  by  going  to  a 
country  where  people  might  not  pose  because  of  the 
“  evil  eye  ”,  where  even  for  long-suffering  scapegoats 
painting  was  the  last  straw,  so  that  they  died  ;  where 
the  painter,  as  he  sat  at  his  easel,  had  to  keep  his  rifle 
ready  against  thievish  Bedouin.  And  all  this  to  drive 
home  the  fact,  unwelcome  to  Christians  and  Jews  alike, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Jew  !  The  tenacity  and  resource 
displayed  make  this  an  exhilarating  part  of  the  tale. 
Who  for  instance  but  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  thought 
of  getting  over  the  fear  of  the  sitter  lest  his  painted 
image  should  slip  into  Paradise  and  leave  him  outside, 
by  baptizing  the  image  (as  “  Jack  Robinson  ”)  so  that 
he  could  not  get  into  the  Jewish  heaven  ? 

Thus  did  the  indomitable  man  pursue  Truth,  and 
also  a  dreadful  something  that  he  called  Beauty  ;  this 
Beauty,  as  it  grows,  some  of  us  cannot  abide,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  fantastic  character  of  the  Truth  in  the 
earlier  works  that  we  admire. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


If  the  “  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin”  isOverbeckian  and  revivalistic 
surely  this  is ;  that  is  to  say  there  is  some  very  poor  Gothic  detail 

in  both. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

TTERE,  where  I  stay  for  the  moment,  the  theatres 
and  opera  are  open  on  Sundays  ;  the  cafes  are 
open  and  the  most  hardened  nonconformist  can  play 
billiards  ;  if  you  are  bound  to  lunch  away  from  your 
own  premises — and  you  generally  are  in  London,  for 
your  housekeeper  refuses  “to  work  Sundays” — you 
are  not  ignominiously  hounded  out  at  three  o’clock. 
Many  sturdy  nonconformists  have  asked  who  invented 
that  awful  device,  the  French  Sunday;  and  I,  with  no 
less  fervour,  am  anxious  to  know  who  invented  that 
devilish  device,  the  English  Sunday.  Who  was  it 
tried  to  shut  up  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  ?  I  can 
fancy  someone  replying,  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  Oliver 
was  far  too  fine  a  respecter  of  other  people’s  opinions 
to  shut  up  places  on  Sundays  because  he  wanted 
to  pray  then  :  Oliver  had  too  firm  an  eye  fixed  on 
the  solidity  of  his  own  throne.  It  is  the  noncon¬ 
formist,  with  that  accursed  conscience  of  his,  that 
conscience  which  serves  him  so  usefully  save  in  his 
business  transactions — it  is  the  nonconformist,  the 
Puritan,  who  has  made  the  most  miserable  day  of 
the  week  of  what  used  to  be,  in  the  ancient  days,  the 
days  when  a  true  religion  flourished,  the  most  joyful. 
Well,  all  praise  be  to  the  nonconformists.  With  their 
wretched  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society,  their  good- 
ness-this  and  goodness-that  society,  they  have  taught 
us  the  importance  of  suppressing  them.  We  can  turn 
the  tables  on  them,  or  at  least  we  can  upset  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  holy  because  he 
belongs  to  some  nonconformist  sect.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  hardly  a 
notorious  criminal  on  the  larger  scale  who  was  not  a 
nonconformist.  The  Romanists  and  members  of  the 
Established  Church  have  to  hide  a  diminished  head 
when  this  fact  is  mentioned. 

Now,  against  the  nonconformists  personally  I  cherish 
no  animosity  :  I  am  told  that  many  of  my  forefathers 
belonged  to  curious  denominations,  and  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  fair  percentage  of  them  was 
hanged  there  seems  also  reason  enough  to  think  that 
they  did.  As  long  as  the  nonconformists  stay  in 
England  and  don’t  interfere  with  my  liberty  in  France 
I  cannot  complain.  If  I  had  my  way,  of  course,  I 
would  close  all  their  chapels  during  public-house  hours  ; 
I  would  be  able  to  stay  in  my  restaurant  until  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening  and  eat  and  smoke  in  peace  and 
emerge  to  see  crowds  of  people  waiting  to  get  into  that 
children’s  brick-box  building  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
But  as  I  cannot  have  my  way  I  can  do  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  leave  other  people  to  have  their  way. 
Those  who  cannot  get  away  from  England  must 
needs  stay  at  home  ;  and  those  who  must  needs 
stay  at  home  must  look  after  their  own  interests  and 
not  expect  those  who  are  abroad  to  do  so.  After  all, 
if  I  happen  to  be  in  a  dry  region,  is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  put  up  my  umbrella  merely  because  it 
rains  in  England  ?  Generally  when  it  rains,  not  con¬ 
certs,  but  interdictions  to  go  to  concerts,  I  am  out  of 
England.  Let  those  who  remain  take  up  their  cudgels 
and  break  the  stiff  neck  of  the  nonconformist.  All  he 
wants  is  to  get  up  to  a  lazy  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
snooze  through  a  sermon,  whine  through  some  villainous 
hymn,  eat  a  big  Sunday  dinner,  go  to  sleep,  wake  at 
five  in  a  frightful  temper,  go  to  chapel  again,  return 
home,  scold  everybody,  eat  a  wretched  cold  supper,  and 
go  to  bed  thanking  his  Maker  that  to-morrow  is 
Monday  and  that  he’ll  be  free  to  do  what  he  likes.  This 
is  the  average  nonconformist  Sunday  and  no  one  can 
dispute  it.  I  know  it  inch  by  inch  and  minute  by 
minute  from  the  uprising  to  the  going  to  bed  :  I  have 
seen  it,  not  once  but  a  thousand  times  :  I  have  lived 
in  it. 

All  this  is  not  irrelevant  :  the  people  who  love  this 
sort  of  Sunday  are  the  people  who  dictate  to  me  how  I 
am  to  spend  my  Sunday,  who  also  go  further  and  try 
to  interfere  with  my  liberty  every  day  of  the  week. 
Suppose  that  I  want — for  some  strange  reason— to 
hear  the  “  Samson  et  Dalila  ”  of  Saint-Saens  :  I  must 
go — one  might  almost  say— to  church  to  hear  it.  The 
subject,  as  treated  by  Saint-Saens,  is  thoroughly 
pagan,  thoroughly  frivolous  ;  but  though  his  achieve¬ 
ment  may  not  be  performed  in  a  theatre  because  the 
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subject  is  too  sacred,  it  may  yet  be  performed  in 
a  church  although  the  subject  is  too  nasty.  But 
“Samson  et  Dalila”  is  an  extreme  instance.  These 
poor  folk  draw  the  line  long  before  arriving  at 
“  Samson  ”  The  Pastoral  symphony  drives  them  to 
over-eating;  the  Choral,  I  expect,  drives  them  to 
praver  You  can  hear  either  the  Pastoral  or  some 
other  symphony  of  Beethoven  nearly  every  Sunday  in 
France:  excepting  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  you  cannot  hear 
them  at  all  in  England.  We  are  a  religious  nation 
and  bv  all  things  that  are  improper— such  as  Handel  s 
“Susannah”  and  Saint-Saens’  “Samson”— we  mean 

to  stick  to  it.  .  .  .  T(-  T 

Here  the  nonconformist  has  no  jurisdiction.  It  I 
meet  him  in  the  street,  he  is  generally  on  the  way  to  a 
music-hall.  If  he  does  not  go  to  the  opera,  it  is  because 
he  is  afraid  of  tumbling  on  other  nonconformist  friends  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  your 
nonconformist  does  not  love,  it  is  coming  across  non¬ 
conformist  neighbours  on  the  same  quest  as  lumsel  . 
Anyhow  he  keeps  out  of  my  way  (of  a  Sunday)  as  care- 
fully  as  I  get  into  his.  I  want  to  invite  him  to  my  box, 
and"  when  he  is  forced  to  meet  me  face  to  face  he  wants 
me  to  go  with  him  to  a  music-hall.  In  a  mischievous 
mood  I  may  go  to  the  music-hall :  in  a  more  mischievous 
mood  I  may  insist  on  him  coming  with  me  to  the  opera. 
Which  method  of  revenge  is  the  more  cruel  I  cannot 
say  :  in  any  case,  one  or  the  other  avenges  many  painful 
dull  Sundays  in  London— Sundays  made  terrible  by 
the  nonconformist.  (How  pleasant  a  person  he  would 
be  if  only  he  would  not  pretend  to  have  a  conscience  , 
it  is  a  thing  he  has  never  had  and  has  only  read  of  in 

the  sermons  of  John  Wesley.)  . 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  What  I  meant  to  be 
at  was  this  :  that  here,  in  Rouen,  on  Sunday— a  day 
when  I  was  less  busy  than  usual  doing  nothing— 1 
heard  another  performance  of  that  new  opera  of  which 
I  spoke  last  week,  “  Les  Girondins  ”,  and  a  performance 
of  an  old  opera  of  which  I  have  not  spoken  for  an 
ao-e,  “  La  Traviata”.  How  much  of  the  “Traviata 
I 'heard  I  cannot  say.  The  hour  was  getting  late  and  I 
was  growing  sleepy,  so  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the 
heroine’s  white-washy  consumptive  complaints  1  folded 
my  umbrella  like  the  Arabs  at  dawn  and  silently  stole 
away.  One  operatic  performance  per  diem  is  sufficiently 
exhausting :  no  reasonable  man  wants  two.  How¬ 
ever,  “  La  Traviata”  was  only  a  passing  amusement 
for  me  :  it  was  “  Les  Girondins  ”  that  I  wanted  to  hear 
for  the  third  time.  The  third  performance  only  petrified 
my  first  impression.  After  striving  to  shake  myself 
clear  of  all  my  national  and  other  prejudices  1 
could  only  say  to  myself,  without  any  pride,  that 
t  was  absolutely  right  in  my  first  judgment.  But 
one  cannot  shake  oneself  free  of  one  s  congenita 
prejudices  anymore  than  one  can  jump  out  of  ones 
shadow  ;  and  perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Le  Borne  will  find 
it  as  hard  to  appreciate  one  of  my  numerous  operatic 
works  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  his.  My  first 
conviction  remains  :  this  is  made  music  :  it  never  grew 
up  wild,  as  Wagner  said  of  the  music  of  the  “  \  alkyrie  . . 
There  is  nothing  “  wild  ”— in  that  sense— about  it  :  it  is 
either  conventional,  or  saturated  with  odours  of  the 
boudoir,  or  artificial  with  a  ferocious  determination  not 
to  be  artificial  :  the  one  thing  that  availeth  in  these  days 
of  close  living  in  rabbit-hutches— the  smell  of  the  open 
air  and  flowers  and  grass  and  trees,  the  sense  of  flying- 
clouds  and  running  waters  and  shaking  trees— all  this 
is  not  there.  Of  course  these  are  not  the  only  things 
wanted  :  a  few  such  trifling  things  as  human  passion 
are  wanted  ;  but  in  opera  a  background  is  wanted,  and 
Mr.  Le  Borne’s  background  is  a  miserable  one. 

However,  we  had  opera  here  on  Sunday,  lo  those 
who  do  not  know  that  trees  grow  on  the  trench 
boulevards  it  maybe  surprising  to  learn  that  we  had 
not  a  single  oratorio.  In  England  we  seldom  have 
oratorio  on  Sundays.  Although  an  oratorio  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sacred  “  piece  of  music  ,  to  sing  it  on 
Sundays  would  savour,  in  the  acute  nonconformist 
nostril,  of  irreligion.  So  he  is  left  to  his  morning 
hvmn,  his  sermon,  his  disgusting  dinner,  his  atter- 
dlnner  sleep  and  his  bad-tempered  tea  :  all  these 
things  are  sacred  in  his  eyes.  But  propose  to  him  the 
“Messiah”  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  you  could 
guess  at  oaths  too  deep  for  tears  or  words.  lhe 


French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  particularly  religious 
nation,  but  at  least  they  have  common  and  artistic 
honesty  Our  puritan  country  is  overridden  with  people 
who  pretend  to  like  a  thing— i.e.  oratorio— and  when 
they  have  the  chance  of  hearing  it  under  somewhat 
favourable  conditions  turn  away  and  shout  about  the 
immorality  of  the  proceeding.  They  shout  so  loud 
that  I  wonder  they  don’t  wake  one  another  out  of  that 
stomach-laden  Sunday-afternoon  slumber. 

What,  then,  is  the  grand  difference,  between  us,  not 
only  in  our  way  of  spending  the  bles^d  Sabbath,  but 
in  respect  of  the  art-works  we  love.  Well,  the  I-  rench- 
man  has  the  opera  he  likes;  and  we,  if  we  tolerate 

opera  at  all,  have — ?  r  ,  _ .  „ 

The  French,  a  dean,  sweet  opera  —  Lohengrin  . 
The  English,  a  disagreeable  oratorio  =  “  Samson  et 

Dalila”.  T  _  „ 

John  F.  Runciman. 


“THE  HEROIC  STUBBS.” 

A  TR.  JAMES  WELCH,  at  Terry’s  Theatre,  has 
1V1  begun  well.  I  have  often  deplored  that  he,  a 
born  comedian,  with  a  peculiar  power  for  pathos,  had 
never  played  a  part  worthy  of  his  gifts.  \  ear  in,  year 
out,  he  has  been  condemned  to  knock-about  farces, 
distressing  in  themselves,  and  all  the  more  distressing 
because  so  fine  an  actor  was  being  wasted  on  them. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  conceived 
and  dramatised  the  character  of  Roland  Stubbs  wi.thou 
reference  to  any  particular  actor,  or  whether  his  mitia 
motive  was  to  give  Mr.  Welch  a  belated  chance  of 
'dory.  Certainly,  if  the  part  of  Stubbs  was  not  written 
“  round  ”  Mr.  Welch,  it  suits  him  as  well  as  it  it  had 

b6It  gives  equal  scope  for  precisely  those  qualities  of 
pathos  and  of  humour  which  belong  to  Mr.  Welch,  and 
which  have  but  peeped  out,  hitherto,  from  his  per¬ 
formances.  In  those  moments  of  emotion  which  he  has 
sometimes  contrived  to  foist  into  his  farcical  impersona¬ 
tions,  he  has  revealed  a  true  power  for  tragedy  I 
know  no  English  actor  whose  voice  can  sound  so 
surely  the  tragic  note.  A  voice  is  usually  good 
index  to  a  soul  ;  and  tragedy,  I  suspect,  is  Mr.  Welch: 
true  metier.  I  can  imagine  him  a  magnificent  Hamlet, 
even  a  magnificent  Prometheus.  Such  dreams  cannot. 
Of  course?  be  realised.  Nature,  jealous  of  Art, 
has  enclosed  Mr.  Welch’s  soul  in  a  tiny  body, 
and  has  topped  this  tiny  body  with  a  comedian  s 
head  Thus”  Mr.  Welch’s  tragic  power  will  never 
be  able  to  manifest  itself  except  in  minor  pathos 
the  pathos,  especially,  of  a  little  man  whose  great  soul 
finds  no  outlet,  and  no  recognition,  because  .the 
judges  by  appearances.  Such  a  little  man  is  Stubbs. 
No'one,  looking  at  him,  would  take  him  for  an  idea  1  s  . 
Yet  he  is  an  idealist  of  the  straitest  sect :  he  has 
only  one  ideal.  A  certain  Lady  Hermione  Candhsh  has 
presided  over  his  soul  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  As  he 
is  only  a  bootmaker,  she  is  unaware  of  her  presidency. 
His  sister  has  no  patience  with  h>s  infatuation.  Wh 
is  the  whole  thing  but  an  illusion  ?  she  asks.  StuDDS 
defends  himself  on  the  ground  that  illusions  paj  . 
If  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  of  his  own  class,  he 
would  have  married,  and  would  have  lost  that  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty  in  virtue  of  which  he  has  thriven.  He  would 
have  still  been  an  assistant  in  that  obscure  shop  where 
first  he  set  eves  on  Lady  Hermione.  He  is  master,  now, 
of  a  shop  in  Piccadilly.  And  it  is  by  the  roundabout 
wav  of  Lady  Hermione  that  he  has  come  there.  _ 
a  philosopher,  you  perceive.  But,  though  e  is  no 

embittered,  he  feels  the  pathos  of  his  Pos't'°”‘.olqd  hke 
he  harbours  no  unreasonable  wishes  he  w  'd  hke 
Lady  Hermione  to  know  something  o  what  she  mean 
to  him.  He  tries  to  tell  her,  while  he  “  “Ung 
her  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  Mr-  Jon®s  ha 
written  here  a  scene  of  admirable  comedy-Stubbs 
anxiety  running  away  with  his  irm  y>  - 

Hermione’s  sense  of  humour  running  away  with  ows 
resentment.  Throughout  the  play,  1  ‘A,  <  to 

•1  keen  observation  and  understanding  of  the  class  to 
which  Stubbs  belongs  the  well-educated  v^gar.  aspi  - 
incr  frightened  class  of  man  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  so 
often  delineated.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this- 
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class  of  man  on  the  stage  ;  and  he  could  not  have  been 
more  cunningly  shown  to  us  “in  the  round  Lady 
Hermione  herself  is  a  very  well-drawn  character.  But 
Mr.  Jones  has  often  drawn  her  for  us.  She  is  but  the 
latest  addition  to  Mr.  Jones’  group  of  married  ladies 
who  have,  for  curiosity’s  sake,  hovered  on  the  verge  of 
infidelity,  and  almost  incurred  a  scandal.  Usually  they 
have  been  rescued  by  the  sort  of  man  whom  Sir  Charles  ; 
Wyndham  delights  to  impersonate.  This  time,  the 
rescuer  is  Stubbs.  Itis  Stubbs’  ambition  not  merely  that 
his  love  be  told,  but  that  it  be  proved.  Lady  Hermione 
has  been  flirting  with  a  “  dangerous  ”  man,  Mr.  Dellow, 
who  wishes  to  compromise  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  invites  her  to  dine  on  his  yacht,  which  is  lying  in 
port  at  Yaverclifif.  His  intention  is  to  take  her,  un¬ 
awares,  across  the  Channel.  She,  after  some  demur, 
accepts  the  invitation.  Stubbs  overhears  her,  scents 
mischief,  determines  to  become  her  knight-errant,  and 
telephones  for  a  special  train  which  shall  reach  Yaver- 
clifif  before  the  train  by  which  Lady  Hermione  and 
Dellow  are  to  travel.  Thus  ends  the  first  act,  with  all 
the  bustle  of  a  frantic  chase.  The  second  act,  which 
passes  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn  at  Yavercliff,  consists 
chiefly  of  a  duel  of  wits  between  Dellow  and  Stubbs — a 
brisk  and  amusing  duel,  in  which  Dellow  gains  the 
day.  Just  when  Stubbs  is  triumphing  in  the  belief  that 
the  departing  Dellow  has  surrendered  Lady  Hermione 
for  ever,  he  finds  that  Lady  Hermione  has  left  the  inn 
and  joined  Dellow  on  the  yacht.  He  dashes  to  the 
window,  sees  the  yacht  steaming  out  of  port,  shouts 
for  the  landlord,  charters  a  fishing-boat,  and  dashes 
out  to  the  beach.  Thus  ends  the  second  act,  like  the 
first,  with  all  the  bustle  of  a  frantic  chase.  The  third 
act  ends  with  a  midnight  escape.  Stubbs  has  rescued 
Lady  Hermione  from  a  watery  grave,  thus  proving  him¬ 
self  a  hero  in  her  eyes.  But,  though  he  has  saved 
her  body,  her  reputation  is  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enterprising  and  indelicate  journalist  who  is  staying  at 
the  inn,  and  who  is  anxious  to  discover  her  identity, 
with  a  view  to  booming  the  incident  of  her  rescue. 
Stubbs  decides  that  she  must  fly  with  him  ;  and  she 
flies.  So  far,  the  play  is  well-knit  and  ingenious,  and 
never  for  a  moment  bores  us.  Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been  strong  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  on  the  stage — 
unrolling  a  swift  succession  of  cumulative  incidents  ; 
and  the  first  three  acts  of  “  The  Heroic  Stubbs  ”  are  a 
good  example  of  his  excellence.  But  in  more  than  one 
of  his  plays  he  has  tripped  up  over  the  fourth  act.  I 
think  the  fourth  act  of  “The  Heroic  Mr.  Stubbs”  is 
decidedly  an  anti-climax.  Apart  from  the  character  of 
Stubbs  himself,  the  play  appeals  to  us  simply  as  a  play 
of  action.  The  character  of  Lady  Hermione  is,  as  I  said, 
well  drawn  ;  but  she  is  familiar  to  us,  and  we  do  not 
really  care  about  her,  except  as  one  of  the  wheels  in  a 
swiftly-moving  machine.  When  the  machine  ceases  to  go 
round,  we  are  still  interested  in  Stubbs  ;  but  we  retain 
no  interest  in  Lady  Hermione.  Will  she  confess  her 
escapade  to  her  husband  ?  Will  she  be  forgiven  by 
him  ?  These  are  not  questions  that  enthral  us.  Will 
the  journalist  discover  her  identity  after  all  ?  In  so  far 
as  that  question  is  not  yet  decided,  the  play’s  machine 
is  still  moving  ;  but  only  with  a  slow  motion.  We 
know  that  the  journalist  will  be  baffled,  or  “  squared  ”, 
or  reduced  to  silence  by  an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings. 
But,  even  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  a  happy  ending, 
we  should  not  really  care.  The  play  (like  more  than 
one  of  Mr.  Jones’,  and  like  more  than  one  of  many 
another  dramatist’s)  ought  assuredly  to  have  ended  at 
the  third  act.  As  it  stands,  it  could  not  end  there 
satisfactorily.  But,  with  a  little  alteration  in  the 
scheme  of  it,  it  might  easily  have  been  made  to  end 
there  quite  well.  A  good  fourth  act  would  postulate 
the  writing  of  quite  another  play. 

Mr.  Jones  has  often  lamented  the  paucity  of  com¬ 
petent  English  mimes.  I  myself  hold  that  there  are 
many  of  them.  And  I  should  have  liked  Mr.  Jones  to 
be  cheered  and  convinced  by  a  wholly  admirable  per¬ 
formance  of  his  latest  play.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
actual  performance  of  it  will  not  lighten  his  gloom. 
Mr.  Welch  is,  as  I  have  hinted,  perfect.  But  not  one 
of  the  rest  of  the  parts  seemed  to  me  played  appro¬ 
priately.  The  essence  of  Lady  Hermione  is  an  agree¬ 
able  weakness.  The  essence  of  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston’s 
personality  on  the  stage  is  an  agreeable  strength.  A 
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cool,  direct,  unfluttered  Lady  Hermione,  always  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  is  not  the  Lady 
Hermione  to  whom  Mr.  Jones  gave  Stubbs  as  a  guardian 
angel.  She  is,  however,  the  Lady  Hermione  whom 
Miss  Kingston  represents.  By  reason  of  the  de¬ 
finiteness  of  her  personality,  there  are  some  parts 
which  Miss  Kingston  can  play  better  than  any  other 
English  actress.  There  are,  by  the  same  token,  other 
parts  which  many  a  far  less  accomplished  artist  would 
play  more  satisfactorily  than  she.  Lady  Hermione  is 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Dellow  is  a  rather  perfunctory  figure  ; 
but  he  is  not  a  mere  villain  of  transpontine  melodrama ; 
and  it  is  as  such,  relentlessly,  that  Mr.  Eille  Norwood 
represents  him.  Lady  Hermione’s  husband  is  not  a 
character  out  of  whom  much  could  be  made.  But 
Mr.  Dennis  Eadie,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  re¬ 
sourceful  of  our  younger  actors,  ought  surely  not  to 
seem  turned  to  stone  by  him.  The  landlord  of  the  inn 
at  Yavercliff  is  an  admirably  studied  character.  Mr. 
E.  Dagnall’s  version  of  him  is  amusing  in  itself,  but 
is  quite  untuned  to  the  key  of  realistic  comedy :  it 
is  in  the  key  of  uproarious  farce.  As  for  Mr.  Sydney 
Brough,  who  appeared  in  a  small  part  in  the  last  act,  I 
thought  that  either  he  must  be  mad  or  I  be  dream¬ 
ing.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  praised  his  admirable 
performance  of  a  soldier-servant  in  a  play  at  the 
Scala  Theatre.  I  wish  I  were  vain  enough  to  think 
I  had  thereby  turned  his  head.  I  am  afraid  that  his 
extraordinary  and  quite  uncalled-for  antics  and  noises 
in  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Jones’  play  were  simply  the  result 
of  innate  high  spirits  triumphing  over  art.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  how  happy  he  was.  But  I  could  not 
help  sympathising  with  the  horrified  stage-manager. 
Or  had  Mr.  Brough  really  behaved  like  that  during 
rehearsal  ?  Max  Beerbohm. 


VILLAGE  PORTRAITS. 

THE  POLITICIANS. 

THE  village  schoolroom  on  a  rainy  winter’s  night 
wears  the  same  depressing  air  whether  we  meet 
there  to  relax  our  minds  with  a  penny-reading,  to  re¬ 
organise  the  slate-club  or,  as  to-night,  to  share  in  a 
national  crisis  by  listening  to  the  views  of  one  of  the 
candidates  for  our  division.  The  whitewashed  map- 
hung  walls,  the  smell  of  paraffin  and  corduroy,  the 
gritty  floor  and  hard  benches  spoil  the  solemnity  with 
a  dreary  familiarity :  mingled  associations  of  pains¬ 
taking  amusement  and  wasted  business — the  magic- 
lantern,  the  harmonium,  the  quorumless  committee  — 
haunt  the  place.  Not  all  the  periods  of  the  squire  in 
the  chair  and  the  attorney  in  support,  talking  against 
time  till  the  overdue  motor  winds  its  horn  without  and 
the  fagged  candidate  appears  to  face  his  third  meeting 
to-night,  can  impress  the  candid  hearer  as  they  should. 
The  speech  of  the  evening  comes  faint  and  blurred  to 
an  intelligence  already  cloyed  with  hours  of  loose  talk 
and  endless  columns  of  small  print.  From  the  expected 
phrase  and  the  foreseen  instance,  the  flashing  joke 
with  its  inevitable  peal  of  applause,  the  jaded 
mind  wanders  to  the  concrete,  to  the  significance 
of  the  rows  of  listening  faces,  the  crowd  which,  after 
all,  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  penny-reading  or 
slate-club  gatherings.  One  may  neglect  for  this  time 
the  front  benches,  the  local  gentry  who  have  sacrificed 
the  dinner  hour  to  the  occasion  ;  the  middle  region, 
where  the  small  tradesmen,  the  grooms  and  gardeners 
sort  themselves  with  the  postmaster,  the  schoolmaster, 
the  keepers  and  bailiffs,  has  its  own  problems  ;  but  it 
is  the  throng  which  thickens  towards  the  door,  the 
hundred  or  so  of  labourers  and  artisans  in  their  working 
clothes,  whose  thoughts  supply  the  puzzle  to  beguile 
the  commonplaces  of  the  platform.  The  speaker’s 
appeal  to  these  as  agriculturists  is  one  of  the  customary 
town-made  generalisations.  The  eighteen  farms  into 
which  the  parish  is  parcelled  may  employ  some  seventy 
men  and  boys — perhapsfiftv  voters  :  the  half-dozen  shops 
of  the  village  street,  the  smithy  and  the  little  builder’s 
yard  employ  as  many  hands  between  them.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  division  follows  party  lines  ;  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  street  are  in  the  main  progressive,  the 
farm-interest  is  conservative  :  but  fissures  like  this 
are  subterranean,  and  there  are  several  sorts  of  cross- 
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cleavage  to  confuse  the  social  geology.  Who  guesses 
what  is  the  precise  pressure  of  the  known  wishes  of  the 
Tory  squire,  or  of  the  Radical  owner  of  the  builder’s 
yard,  whom  at  the  last  election  village  murmurs 
charged  with  definite  “influence”?  Who  will  say 
what  passed  last  pay-day  between  the  farmers  and 
their  men  ?  How  far  is  the  largest  landholder’s  taking 
in  of  forty  rods  of  the  best  of  the  allotments  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  tenants’  rational  purpose  of  stand¬ 
ing  tolerably  well  in  the  landlord’s  books  ?  A  man 
may  have  his  answer  to  these  ;  but  he  has  still 
to  add  to  the  sum  the  personal  characters  of  the 
candidates,  to  set  the  bearer  of  an  old  county  name, 
young  and  not  very  sure  of  himself,  but  patently 
honest  and  one  of  ourselves,  against  the  clever  foreigner, 
the  witty  and  astute  K.C.  who  is  trying  to  raid  the 
constituency  with  a  flying  column  from  town.  It  is  a 
rich  tangle,  and  as  one  looks  at  the  rows  of  listening 
faces,  the  only  thing  one  can  feel  sure  about  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  room  left  in  it  for  the 
influence  of  the  great  questions  of  the  hour. 

As  the  room  warms  and  the  air  thickens,  the  observer 
who  finds  his  game  among  the  benches  rather  than  on 
the  platform  will  take  to  marking  a  face  here  and  there 
in  the  crowd  and  trying  to  piece  out,  by  knowledge 
and  guess,  something  of  the  mind  behind  it.  There 
are  three  men  sitting  together  against  the  back  wall, 
labourers  who  change  neither  boots  nor  coats  for 
assemblies  such  as  this,  with  a  common  cast  of  features 
perceptible  through  very  diverse  expressions.  Old 
Tom  Avery,  tall  and  spare,  with  a  fine  melancholy 
face,  sits  listlessly  with  his  chin  on  his  hands  crossed 
over  his  stick,  his  mind,  one  guesses,  reposing  in  the 
vacant  ease  which  with  old  rustics  takes  the  place  of 
boredom.  Tom  Avery  his  son,  a  thickset  man  of  forty- 
five  or  so,  with  a  grizzled  bullet-head  and  massive  jaw, 
follows  the  speeches  with  keen  attention,  unmistakably 
hostile,  now  and  then  throwingin  a  strident  question  on 
village  polity  :  the  lost  allotments  are  pertinaciously 
kept  before  the  meeting,  and  there  is  a  cryptic  reference 
to  “chaff  and  swedes”  whose  humour  is  by  no  means 
staled  at  its  first  or  second  production.  The  third 
generation,  Young  Tom,  a  youth  with  a  narrow  foxy 
head  and  slack-shouldered  frame,  constantly  interrupts 
the  speakers  with  random  noise,  sometimes  with  the 
newspaper  catchwords,  more  often  with  mere  yelps  and 
catcalls.  The  three  are  types  of  large  sections  of  the 
audience.  Old  Avery’s  vote  came  to  him  too  late  to 
change  his  view  of  things.  He  keeps  the  old  reverence 
for  his  betters  and  would  leave  the  affairs  of  the  State 
to  gentlemen  with  time  to  give  to  them  :  his  concern 
has  been  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  turnips  and  thousands 
of  lambs.  He  uncomfortably  wonders  at  the  blas¬ 
phemies  of  his  descendants.  He  recollects  the  old 
elections,  when  there  were  bands  of  music  and  barrels 
of  beer  rolled  out  into  the  street;  there  is  no  music  and 
no  beer  to-day,  but  since  the  strange  doings  of  these 
ends  of  the  world  have  brought  him  a  vote,  he  will  give 
it  the  way  his  old  master  gave  it  in  ’55,  which  is  also 
the  way  his  master  proposes  to  give  it  to-day.  Tom 
the  son  is  a  builder’s  labourer  at  the  yard,  a  famous 
worker,  who  has  brought  up  a  family  of  nine,  sober 
and  steady  above  the  not  very  lofty  average.  His 
garden  takes  up  most  of  his  time  after  hours  : 
at  the  Flower  Show  he  habitually  sweeps  the 
board  in  the  vegetable  classes.  He  is  a  truculent- 
tongued  demagogue  amongst  his  mates  ;  a  professed 
atheist,  he  prefers  the  parson  to  the  empty-handed 
Congregationalism  His  politics,  so  far  as  glimpses  of 
them  may  be  obtained  from  his  fellows  in  the  yard,  or 
in  rare  confidences  vouchsafed  to  a  nodding  acquain¬ 
tance  of  thirty  years,  are  a  methodical  madness  of 
Socialism,  owing*  little  or  nothing  to  the  ordinary  party 
formulas.  If  there  is  one  section  of  the  body  politic 
which  he  hates  more  than  another  it  is  the  Radical 
majority  which  rules  the  Parish  Council.  Against  the 
squire-and-parson  dynasty  the  old  grudge  is  nearly 
wiped  out  by  Time’s  changes ;  against  the  landed 
interest  in  general  and  the  new  commercial  gentry  his 
hostility,  though  active,  is  largely  traditional  ;  it  is 
against  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wordy  “  educa- 
tionalism  ”,  the  little  grocer  whose  bankruptcies  he 
refuses  to  condone,  the  peripatetic  insurance-agent  and 
the  rest,  whose  dealings  with  the  green,  the  pond,  the 


cemetery  are  within  his  full  range,  that  he  carries  his 
keen  and  restless  feud.  He  has  no  book-learning  ;  but 
his  knowledge  of  detail  pertinent  to  his  local  campaign 
is  remarkable ;  with  the  family  histories  and  the 
financial  origins  of  some  of  our  large  landholders  and 
moneyers  he  shows  an  acquaintance  which  might 
surprise  those  pillars  of  society.  He  has  a  certain 
following  in  the  village,  and  has  probably  much  more 
influence  at  election  time  than  the  party  managers  on 
either  side  appear  to  conceive. 

Young  Tom  is  not  a  serious  politician  ;  but  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times  he  may  be  taken  seriously 
enough.  The  rancour  behind  his  repeated  jeer  of 
“’lotments!”  his  crowing  laughter  and  mere  animal 
noise  is  unmistakable  ;  his  feeling  is  strictly  local  and 
personal ;  his  Sunday  excursions  have  given  him  his 
views  of  the  game-laws,  and  his  Saturday  night  drink 
his  opinion  of  the  Bench.  Twice  our  attorney  (who  as 
magistrates’  clerk  knows  young  Tom  very  well)  turns 
on  his  interruptions,  holds  him  up  and  shakes  him  out 
to  the  laughter  of  the  whole  meeting,  and  as  closing- 
time  at  the  “  Green  Man  ”  draws  near  he,  with  a  score 
of  his  friends,  tramps  soundingly  out  of  the  room. 

The  speeches  are  too  long,  even  for  those  who 
withstand  the  spell  of  the  “  Green  Man  ,  and  the 
benches  are  half  empty  before  we  get  to  the  votes  of 
thanks.  At  length  the  stalwarts  are  dismissed,  and 
outside  we  find  the  rain  blown  away  by  a  keen  gusty 
wind  and  the  moonlight  dazzling  on  the  drenched  road. 
The  street-folk  stop  to  talk  at  their  doors  ;  the  outliers 
move  for  home  without  loss  of  time.  Two  figures  on 
the  high  road  get  prudently  into  the  hedge  bottom,  as 
the  candidate’s  motor  rushes  past  ;  and  when  the  flaring 
lights  sweep  away  down  the  hill,  old  Tom  Avery  and 
a  crony  of  his,  Mas’  Picknell  from  Little  Jointure 
Farm,  emerge  and  finish  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  The  wind  ruffles  pure  and 
keen,  and  the  moonlight  steeps  the  dim  quiet  country  ; 
the  drains  shine  like  silver  across  the  ploughed  fields. 
The  old  men  are  back  again  at  the  eternal  business  of 
the  land  :  it  looks  as  if  we  might  get  some  frost  ;  the 
moon  changes  to-night,  too,  Mas  Picknell  remembers  . 
well,  anything  better  than  rain,  now  ;  if  there  was 
much  more,  ’twould  be  a  funny  job  ploughing  in  the 
hollows.  .  .  .  Wonder  as  those  chaps  at  the  school- 
house  didn’t  reckon,  while  they  was  on  it,  we’d  have 
fine  weather  if  they  was  to  get  in.  Well,  things  have 
got  to  go  on  somehow,  ’lections  or  no  ’lections,  and 
they’d  come  round  somehow,  if  you  waited,  for  all  their 
chat.  ’Twould  dry  up  presently,  next  time  the  moon 
changed,  if  not  this  one  :  and  there,  the  moon  changed 
oftener  than  what  people  thought  for.  At  that  point 
they  had  come  to  the  farm-gate  and  bade  one  another 
good-night.  Far  away  down  the  valley  the  motor 
hooted,  and  from  the  “Green  Man”  door  up  in  the 
village  came  an  outburst  of  songs  and  halloos  from 
young  Tom  and  his  friends. 


STONES  OF  OXFORD. 

T .  R.  GREEN,  the  historian,  could  never  forgive  his 
J  University  for  overshadowing  and  stunting  the 
municipal  importance  which  the  geographical  advan¬ 
tages  of  Oxford  might  else  have  secured  to  it.  It  is 
true  that  to  rank  with  Athens  and  Florence  may  seem 
a  higher  destiny  than  to  have  cut  out  Reading  in  making 
biscuits  ;  enchantments  whispered  from  dome  and  tower 
and  spire  and  grove  may  appear  better  than  fumes 
vomited  from  factory  shafts,  and  the  sound  of  bells 
calling  to  prayer  sweeter  than  the  steam  -  hooter 
summoning  angrily  to  soul-deadening  toil.  But  to 
Green  it  seemed  that  Oxford  might  have  been  a 
great  city  and  was  a  clericalist  seminary. 

And  a  generation  ago  it  would  have  been  a  bold,  bad 
man  who  refused  to  express  scorn  for  the  academic 
obstructiveness  which,  as  long  as  it  was  able,  kept  the 
railway  at  arm’s  length,  when  Oxford  could  have  had 
the  accessibility  and  world-wide  fame  now  secured  by 
Didcot.  London  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
nearer.  Halfpenny  newspapers  would  have  arrived  before 
breakfast.  The  demure,  old-fashioned  town  of  Oxford, 
with  its  cobbled  streets,  would  have  had  a  better. chance 
of  being  like  other  places.  University  commissions,  it 
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was  true,  had  let  light  and  air  into  what  Progressive 
members  of  Parliament  used  to  call  the  monkish 
rookeries  where  a  retrograde  learning  shunned  dark¬ 
ling,  like  Minerva’s  owl,  the  light  of  day — • 

“Umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  Somni  Noctisque  soporae.” 

Yet  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  of  Liberal  enlightenment 
took  long  to  penetrate  to  Oxford. 

But  now,  dazzled  by  too  much  light,  the  remnant 
that  still  frequents  common-rooms  begins  to  speak, 
whisperingly  and  doubtfully,  in  a  new  voice.  There 
is  a  certain  coldness  towards  those  symbols  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  contact  with  the  outer  world,  the  G.W.R. 
and  L.N.W.R.  Even  the  educational  and  broaden¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  New  Theatre  has  lost  some  of  its 
impressiveness.  Might  not  Oxford  after  all  be  happier 
and  more  in  love  with  the  higher  knowledge  if,  instead 
of  a  noisy  western  suburb  of  London,  it  were  some 
sacred  city  of  Lhasa,  or  were  as  jealously  secluded  as 
Tennyson’s  Princess  and  her  violet-hooded  doctors,  or 
that  other  Princess  whose  sleeping  palace  was  hedged 
round  by  “  a  wall  of  green,  close-matted  bur  and  brake 
and  briar”,  or  even  entowered  Danae  ?  So  mere 
students  have  mused,  and,  plunging  again  into  patient 
contemplation  of  schools’  papers,  have  let  the  motors 
rattle  by. 

There  was  something,  after  all,  in  that  wistful  con¬ 
servatism  of  seventy  years  since  which  pleaded  that 
“  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  the  country  that  there  should 
be  some  one  place  fenced  around  with  chapels  and  with 
cloisters  where  some  few  men  may  live  and  die  removed 
from  all  this  giddiness  and  din,  to  preserve  ever  the 
name  of  truth  and  the  memory  of  the  past  ”.  An  old 
university  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  nation’s  life.  Where  else  will  it  find  a  refuge? 
Let  Birmingham  grant  odontological  degrees  and 
Manchester  have  a  chair  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
But  thou,  adorable  dreamer,  sleep  again  ! 

“  A  fine  city,  sir,  but  a  good  deal  out  of  repair.”  The 
American  who  said  this  of  Rome  might  have  said  it  of 
Oxford  half  a  century  ago.  But  except  Peckwater, 
which  is  still  preserved  for  New  World  visitors  to 
admire  as  an  example  of  crumbling  and  almost  pre¬ 
historic  ruin,  scarce  a  stone  in  the  whole  place  now 
wants  repairing.  We  admit  that  what  is  now  done 
is  mostly  done  very  well.  The  more  recent  work  is 
not  merely  in  the  style  of  the  old  but  has  really 
caught  its  character.  After  Pugin,  Buckley,  Hayward 
and  the  early-Victorian  mediaevalists,  whose  work 
was  a  reverent  and  artistic  but  inexperienced  imita¬ 
tion  of  Perpendicular,  came  the  terrible  period  which 
gave  to  Christ  Church,  Balliol  and  Merton  their 
new  buildings,  and  enshrined  Laudian  principles  in  a 
brick  barrack.  Where,  however,  the  architects  of  the 
seventies  frankly  went  back  to  the  old  Gothic  the  results 
— such  as  Exeter  chapel  (an  English  version  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle)  or  the  New  College  chapel  roof  and 
new  buildings  fuori  le  mura — though  regrettable,  were 
courageous  and  inspiring  adventures.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  sky-scraping  edifice  at  New  College  is  certainly 
much  better  than  Mr.  Champney’s  eastern  extension  of 
it,  which  is  to  Mr.  Bodley’s  new  building  round  the 
corner  at  Magdalen  what  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson’s  draw¬ 
ings  are  to  the  late  Randolph  Caldecott’s.  The  Bodley 
and  Jackson  reign,  which  succeeded  that  of  Scott, 
Street,  Butterfield  and  Waterhouse,  has  since  held  its 
own  unchallenged.  These  architects  may  indeed  ask, 
“  quae  regio  est  urbis  nostri  non  plena  laboris?  ”  The 
attempt  to  return  to  a  true  domestic  style  of  collegiate 
architecture  has  been  scholarly  and  pleasing,  and  is 
now  emerging  from  self-consciousness  and  a  tendency 
to  fussy  ornamentation — who,  for  instance,  can  think 
that  the  successor  to  Pugin’s  gateway  at  Magdalen  is 
an  improvement  on  it  ? — and  acquiring  restfulness  and 
restraint.  Besides,  the  masons  and  carvers  have 
recovered  their  skill.  Mr.  Jackson  has  had  two  great 
opportunities — the  new  steeple  of  S.  Mary’s  and  the 
costly  Examination  Schools.  In  the  former,  we  hold, 
he  has  been  entirely  successful.  The  latter  were  an 
effort  on  an  imposing  scale  to  build  once  more  a 
Jacobean  pile.  But  it  was  a  novel  attempt,  it 
was  made  too  early  (1874-9),  and  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  have  caught  the  delicate  Renaissance 


spirit  of  the  early-Stuart  Oxford.  Behind  is  a  gloomy, 
grass-grown  and  untrodden  quadrangle,  much  too 
lofty,  its  depressing  uselessness  marked  by  a  dead, 
black  circle,  like  the  socket  of  Polyphemus’  eye,  where 
the  great  clock  ought  to  be.  The  University  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted. 

Mr.  Bodley’s  supreme  chance  in  Oxford  was  the 
Wolsey  tower  at  Christ  Church  ;  but  this,  alas  !  is  at 
present  another  eyesore,  ruining  the  appearance  of  the 
city  from  a  little  distance  ;  for  its  low  and  massive  bulk 
was  meant,  as  the  little  turrets  at  the  corners  show,  to 
carry  a  superstructure  which  the  poverty  of  that  splendid 
foundation,  or  controversy  about  aesthetic  effect,  has 
fatally  arrested.  The  result  is  as  lamentable  as  the 
failure  of  Burgon’s  ambitious  scheme  for  the  interior 
of  S.  Mary’s,  and  of  the  Queen’s  College  scheme 
for  making  their  chapel  exceeding  magnificai,  was 
fortunate.  Such  works  might  be  carried  out  well 
now,  and  are  sorely  needed  ;  they  were  very  unlikely 
to  be  satisfactorily  performed  thirty  years  ago.  At 
Pembroke  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe  has  shown  how  a  small 
interior  may  be  richly  and  devotionally  embellished. 
Mr.  Bodley  himself  has  just  built  a  most  satisfactory 
church  beyond  Magdalen  Bridge  for  the  Cowley  Fathers, 
the  low  tower  of  which  is  seen  delightfully  from  the 
Cherwell.  The  interior,  as  should  be  the  case  in  a  con¬ 
ventual  building,  combines  a  severe  simplicity  with  a 
purity  and  radiance  of  colouring  which  harmonise 
admirably.  If  we  turn  from  this  church  to  that  of 
Newman’s  S.  Clement’s  not  far  away,  we  see  what  lee¬ 
way  of  architectural  taste  the  Oxford  Movement  has 
had  in  seventy  years  to  make  up. 

Of  Mr.  Bodley’s  lesser  works — though  the  new 
timber  roof  of  the  Magdalen  dining  hall  must  not  be 
overlooked — we  like  the  Master’s  lodging  at  University 
best.  Mr.  Scott  was  adding  at  the  same  time  a  fine 
block  to  Saint  John’s.  Mr.  Jackson’s  additions  to 
Brasenose  and  Trinity  are  not  very  happy  ;  but  he  has 
done  some  nice  work  at  Hertford  ;  a  new  chapel  is  to 
be  built  there  ;  and  everyone  wants  to  see  what  the 
bridge  across  New  College  Lane  will  be  like,  of 
which  the  springing  stones  are  in  place,  to  the  wrath 
of  the  town  council,  who  have  also  tailed  to  stop 
University  from  throwing  a  pretty  bridge  over  Logic 
Lane.  The  civic  fathers  have  built  themselves,  in 
place  of  a  harmless  and  respectable  eighteenth-century 
town  hall,  some  garish  and  pretentious  “municipal 
buildings  ”,  and  have  cast  away  for  ever  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  charming  meeting  of  the  Four  Ways  at 
Carfax — how  pretty  a  colonnaded  circus  would  have 
been  ! — by  allowing,  instead,  the  erection  of  a  flaunt- 
ingly  vulgar  bank  and  shops.  The  removal  of  the 
modern  S.  Martin’s  Church,  except  the  historic  tower, 
the  gownsmen’s  rendezvous,  which  Mr.  Jackson  has 
well  restored,  is  the  only  architectural  gain  at  this 
spot,  the  heart  of  Oxford.  Excellent  new  buildings 
are  rising  at  Merton,  and  Oriel  will  have  a  great 
chance  of  adding  to  the  glories  of  Oxford  when,  with 
the  Rhodes  benefaction,  it  pushes  northward  through 
Saint  Mary  Hall  into  the  High.  One  change  which  is 
rapidly  altering  Oxford,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more, 
is  the  destruction  of  modest  street  premises  to  make 
way  for  undergraduates’  rooms  and  tutors’  houses. 
Even  when  these  are  tasteful — and  experiments  with 
red  brick  and  shiny  tiles  are  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  place — the  demolition  of  peaceful  little 
old-world  dwellings,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  east 
end  of  Merton  Lane,  is  a  pity,  and  does  more  to 
destroy  the  character  of  Oxford  than  the  total  razing 
of  - College  or - chapel  and  hall  would  do. 

Yes,  restfulness  and  grave,  quiet  charm — these, 
though  Oxford  a  generation  hence  may  be  a  much 
handsomer  city,  are  gone  or  going  from  her  for  ever. 
They  are  just  the  characteristics  which  the  old  dravyings 
and  water-colours  of  the  place  had,  and  the  new  illus¬ 
trated  books  w'hich  are  constantly  appearing  about 
Oxford  lack.*  Or,  if  the  artists  catch  something 
picturesque,  they  spoil  it  by  a  bit  of  human  realism — 
dons  playing  lawn-tennis,  flannels  and  parasols,  bicycles 
and  trams.  We  should  prefer  to  see  Oxford  as  Hannah 


*  Two  such  lie  before  us — a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s 
<*  Oxford”  (Seeley,  6s.),  and  “  Oxford  ”,  by  Robert  Peel  and  H.  C. 
Minchin,  with  100  coloured  illustrations  (Methuen,  6s.).  1905. 
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More  saw  it  when  “  gallanted  about  by  Johnson  in  his 
doctor’s  gown — its  venerable  courts,  dusty  libraries, 
and  prim,  formal  gardens,  and  its  tender  grace  of  a  day 
that  even  then  was  dead,  and  now  is  irrecoverable. 


BRIDGE. 

the  discard  ( continued ). 

THE  advocate  of  the  weak  suit  discard  is  sometimes 
in  a  position  to  indicate  his  strong  suit  to  his 
partner  by  the  more  simple  process  of  discarding  a 
high  card  from  it.  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  instance, 
holding  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  others  of  a  suit, 
he  can  safely  discard  the  ace,  without  running  any 
risk,  and  his  partner  will  immediately  place  him  with 
the  entire  command  of  that  suit.  Similarly,  if  he  dis¬ 
cards  the  king  of  a  suit  which  has  not  been  led,  he  is 
marked  with  queen,  knave,  and  others,  and  so  on. 
By  a  logical  extension  of  this  principle  it  has  come  to 
be  understood  that,  whenever  a  player  discards  an  un¬ 
necessarily  high  card,  either  against  a  suit  declaration 
or  in  a  No  Trump  game,  he  has  considerable  strength 
in  that  suit,  and  wishes  it  led  to  him.  This  is  known 
as  the  “  call  for  a  suit”,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  conven¬ 
tion,  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  “  peter  ”,  or  call  for 
trumps  at  whist.  Before  making  use  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  a  player  should  be  sure  that  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  discarding  twice,  otherwise  he  may  be 
deceiving  his  partner  instead  of  giving  him  informa¬ 
tion.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  a  player  has 
commenced  to  call  for  a  suit,  but  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  completing  his  call  before  his  partner 
has  obtained  the  lead,  and  then,  of  course,  in¬ 
stead  of  improving  the  situation,  the  attempted 
call  will  have  upset  it  altogether,  as  the  first 
discard,  without  the  second  one,  will  naturally  be 
taken  to  indicate  weakness  instead  of  strength.  For 
this  reason,  the  first  discard  in  a  call  should  always  be 
the  highest  card  of  the  suit  which  can  safely  be  spared, 
in  which  case  a  clever  partner  will  jump. at  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  understand  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  call, 
when  a  fairly  high  card,  such  as  a  9  or  a  10,  is  dis¬ 
carded.  Supposing  that  a  player  wishes  to  call  for  a 
suit  of  which  he  holds  ace,  king,  10,  9,  5,  2,  the  10, 
and  not  the  5,  is  the  proper  card  to  discard  first, 
because  the  discard  of  the  5  would  only  indicate  vveak- 
ness,  whereas  the  first  discard  of  a  10  is  something  a 
little  out  of  the  common,  and  should  at  once  set  his 
partner  thinking. 

It  is  always  bad  to  blank  a  suit  altogether  .by  dis¬ 
carding  the  last  card  of  it,  as  the  position  will  be  at 
once  disclosed  on  the  first  round,  and  the  dealer  can 
then  place  every  card  in  that  suit  and  finesse  to  any 
extent  against  the  other  partner.  Also,  it  is  bad  play 
to  unguard  an  ace,  unless  it  can  only  be  kept  guarded 
at  the  expense  of  throwing  away  winning,  or  more 
useful  cards. 

The  first  discard  should  always  be  made  with  the 
object  of  giving  information  to  one’s  partner.  It  is 
waste  of  an  opportunity  to  discard  from  a  suit  which 
he  knows  one  cannot  want  led.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  this.  The  third  player’s  hand  is  : 

Hearts — Queen,  7,  6,  2. 

Diamonds — 8,  7. 

Clubs— King,  knave,  9,  3. 

Spades — 10,  7,  4. 

The  dummy,  who  has  declared  No  Trumps,  puts 
down 

Hearts — Ace,  10,  4. 

Diamonds — Ace,  king,  queen,  9. 

Clubs — Ace,  queen,  6. 

Spades— 9,  7,  3. 

The  leader  opens  with  four  winning  spades,  and  the 
third  hand  has  to  discard  on  the  fourth  round.  His 
weak  suit  is  diamonds,  but  the  7  diamonds  would  be 
a  very  bad  discard  as  it  would  tell  his  partner  nothing, 
and  would  leave  him  to  guess  between  the  other  two 
suits.  The  proper  discard  is  the  2  of  hearts,  so  as  to 
make  it  plain  to  his  partner,  who  can  see  that  the 
diamond  suit  is  against  them,  that  a  club  is  the  desired 
lead. 


If  a  player  discards  a  diamond  in  such  a  situation  as 
this,  it  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  immaterial 
to  him  which  of  the  other  two  suits  is  led,  and  his 
partner  must  then  play  entirely  for  his  own  hand. 
Following  out  the  same  sequence  of  ideas,  if  the  third 
player’s  hearts  and  clubs  were  of  no  value,  he  then 
ought  to  discard  a  diamond,  so  as  to  say  to  his  partner, 
“You  cannot  help  me  by  leading  any  suit,  you  must 
play  for  your  own  hand  ”,  and  an  intelligent  partner 
would  read  it  in  that  way,  and  would  probably  put  the 
dummy  in  with  a  diamond  so  as  to  get  his  own  hand 
led  up  to.  This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  meant  by 
discarding  with  intelligence,  as  against  discarding  by 

fixed  rule.  . 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  hand  the  discard  is  fairly 
simple,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  hand,  when  there 
are  only  four  or  five  cards  left,  it  is  often  very  difficult. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  player  should  endeavour  to  keep  a 
guard  in  the  suit  which  his  partner  is  discarding,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  unguard  the  suit  which  his 
partner  is  keeping,  so  as  to  divide  the  defence  between 
the  two  hands.  The  dealer  will  lead  out  any  winning 
cards  which  he  has  so  as  to  force  discards  from  ,  his 
opponents,  and  their  aim  must  be  to  give  him  as  little 
information  as  possible,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  these  forced  discards. 

The  state  of  the  score  affects  the  discard  at  the  end 
of  a  hand  very  strongly.  When  a  player  can  see  that 
the  game  is  lost  unless  a  certain  card  is  in  his  partner  s 
hand,  he  should  discard  as  though  that  card  were 
marked  there,  and  not  think  of  keeping  guards  which 
micht  possibly  save  a  trick  but  could  not  save  the 
game.  It  is  more  than  useless  to  throw  away  a 
possible  winning  card  in  order  to  keep  the  queen  of 
another  suit  doubly  guarded,  when  the  game  is 
obviously  lost  unless  one’s  partner  holds  the  ace  or 
king  of  it,  yet  it  is  constantly  done,  and  then  the 
offending  player  will  say  “  The  game  could  have^been 
saved,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  unguard  my  queen  .  It 
was  the  only  possible  chance,  but  how  often  is  that  one 
chance  missed.  _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

LAST? 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Sir,  —There  is,  I  notice,  a  natural  feeling  of  des¬ 
pondency-even  of  despair— regarding  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  raw  and  restless  idealogues  returned  to  the 
new  Parliament :  it  is  hastily  assumed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  power  for  an  indefinite  period  and  that  all 
sorts  of  evils  will  result  according  to  the  whim  ot  this 
or  that  section  of  our  new  rulers.  We  in  Ireland  have 
as  good  reason  as  any  for  apprehension,  but  yet  I  can 
foresee  much  that  will  bring  consolation,  sooner  per¬ 
haps  than  many  have  dared  to  hope.  I  find  comfort  in 
the  study  of  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  political 
history  and  in  the  composition  of  the  Ministry  itself 
and  of  the  unwieldy  and  heterogeneous  majority  upon 
which  it  relies.  Will  you  allow  me  to  venture  on  a 
piece  of  what,  as  an  Irishman,  I  may  call  future 

history  ? 


The  troubles  of  the  new  Ministry  only  began  with  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  The  new  House  was  eager for  ex¬ 
tensive  changes,  and  the  Government,  confused  by  conflicting 
demands  and  divided  against  itself  introduced  large  and  ill. 
considered  Bills.  Ireland,  besides,  blocked  the  way  to  English 
legislation.  The  Home  Rule  agitation,  it  is  true,  was  dropped 
for  the  time,  but  more  formidable  was  the  war  against  the 
owners  of  grazing  lands  in  the  West,  supported  by  organised 
intimidation  and  outrage,  and  ultimately  by  a  nat^J 
strike  ”  against  the  payment  of  the  purchase  instalments.  Alter 
a  disastrous  attempt  to  collect  what  was  represented  as  an 
oppressive  tax  on  the  only  industry  of  the  people  the  Govern¬ 
ment  weakly  gave  way  and  introduced  a  Composition  Bill 

which  only  encouraged  further  resistance,  paralysed  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  and  absolutely  upset  the  Irish 

local  finances.  , 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposed  new  procedure 

regulations  led  to  hopeless  entanglement  and  to  a  revival  ot 
obstruction  on  a  scale  unknown  since  the  early  eigh  ie*' 
Irish  members  being  now  furiously  alienated  and  Mr.  Dryce 
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quite  helpless  to  keep  them  in  check.  Attempts  to  deal  with 
the  Welsh  Church  question  and  with  the  educational  deadlock, 
demanded  by  the  Welsh  Radicals,  only  made  confusion  worse 
confounded.  The  Labour  party  also  became  mutinous  and 
attempted  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government  by  Bills  to 
repeal  the  Taff  Vale  decision  and  to  abolish  “  Chinese 
Slavery  ”  on  the  Rand.  These  complications  were  not  im¬ 
proved  by  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bryce  “  for  reasons  of  health  ”,  and  by  the  threatened  resigna¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Asquith  had  trouble  with  his  budget  being  embarrassed  by  the' 
Irish  land  complications  and  by  the  demands  of  the  Socialists, 
who  indeed  defeated  him  on  a  snap  vote  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  taxation  of  land  values  and  of  a  progressive  income 
and  property  tax.  Ultimately  the  budget  was  only  saved  by 
the  votes  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Government  managed  with 
difficulty  to  close  the  session  without  absolute  disaster  but  with 
no  part  of  their  ambitious  programme  fulfilled,  and  with  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  grumbling  amongst  every  section  of  their 
followers. 

The  session  of  1907  found  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
ministry  tottering.  There  had  been  a  bad  winter  with  strikes 
and  unemployed  riots  and  Mr.  Burns  after  making  impossible 
demands  had  ended  by  resigning  because  the  ministry  was  not 
sufficiently  Radical.  Next  came  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Asquith 
and  the  more  moderate  section  because  of  the  advanced 
proposals  forced  on  the  Government  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
and  his  party.  The  meddlesomeness  and  blundering  indis¬ 
cretion  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  had  brought  the  South 
African  colonies  to  the  verge  of  revolt  whilst  the  new  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland  could  find  no  way  out  of  the  perplexities 
in  which  he  was  involved.  In  July  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  declared  his  administration  at  an  end. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  not  all  mere  fantasy  as  might  appear. 

I  remembered  something  of  the  troubles  of  the  great 
Whig  Government  after  the  first  Reform  Bill  and,  to 
refresh  my  memory,  I  took  down  the  first  book  which 
met  my  eye.  If  anyone  will  look  at  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill’s 
excellent  work  on  Social  England  and  will  read  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  vol.  vi.  ch.  xxii.  he  will  see 
how  little  I  had  to  alter  in  transferring  the  troubles  and 
the  fall  of  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  his  colleagues.  The  Whigs  came  in  in  1833  with  an 
overwhelming  majority,  almost  as  great  as  the  present 
Whig -Radical -Nationalist-Socialist  combination,  yet 
Earl  Grey  fell  in  1834  and  four  ministries  succeeded 
one  another  in  less  than  two  years.  Chartism  in 
England  and  conspiracy  and  lawlessness  in  Ireland 
destroyed  the  ministry  in  a  year,  and  eventually 
wrecked  the  party.  Is  it  not  possible  that  history  will 
repeat  itself?  '  Yours,  &c. 

Hibernicus. 


TRUTH  AND  THE  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Epping  Forest. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  on  the  falsehoods  told  by  the 
Radicals  in  the  present  election  reminds  one  that 
Disraeli  wrote  “  Truth  is  the  sovereign  passion  of 
mankind  ”.  The  currency  is  evidently  sadly  debased 
among  the  Radicals,  though  the  passion  remains. 

Yours  truly, 

Observer. 

THE  EASTBOURNE  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eastbourne,  25  January,  1906. 

Sir,  I  must  protest  against  your  maligning  a  most 
loyal  and  patriotic  class  in  this  town  as  you  do  in  your 
last  issue  I  mean  the  pensioner  class.  I  am  certain 
that  most  of  them  are  Conservatives,  and  that  in  this 
election  they  continued  their  support  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  candidate.  They  are  not  led  by  such  sordid 
motives  as  you  imply.  Some  of  them  are  very  ardent 
tariff  reformers  and  are  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  it  here. 

The  election  was  lost  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  working-class  voters  who  are  not  employed 
in  manufactures,  are  therefore  callous  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  reform  and  are  easily  influenced  by  the  cry  of 
the  small  loaf.  There  has  been  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  against  the  Education  Act.  That  and  Ritualism 
in  the  Church  lost  us  many  votes.  There  is  also  the 
natural  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  Eastbourne  before 


1885  was  always  Whig  following  the  lead  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

The  Conservative  candidate  polled  430  votes  more 
than  he  did  in  1900.  Yours  faithfully, 

Pensioner. 


RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Longton,  Staffs.,  8  January,  1906. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  Saturday,  6  January,  1906, 
your  correspondent  under  the  above  heading  states 
that  “The  foreigner  by  means  of  a  heavy  protective 
import  duty  gets  an  artificially  high  price  for  his  com¬ 
modities  in  his  own  market  ”. 

If  the  above  statement  were  correct  the  “  anti-tariff 
reformer  ”  has  a  good  argument  against  changing 
our  present  fiscal  system,  for  he  would  at  once  say  we 
in  England  will  have  to  pay  artificial  prices  for  our 
English  manufactures.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case  in  Germany,  which  country  is  our  greatest 
and  most  successful  competitor  because  I  can  purchase 
their  manufactured  goods  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
or  Dresden,  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  obtained  in  either  London  or  Edinburgh.  But  what 
I  do  learn  is  that  the  Germans  are  busy  and  we  are 
not. 

Does  not  the  explanation  of  the  matter  lie  in  this  ? 
That  Germany  by  a  protective  tariff  wall  very  wisely 
secures  the  bulk  of  the  trade  ofher  own  country,  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  other  nations.  That  the  German 
manufacturers  by  their  local  competition  keep  prices 
down  in  their  own  country  and  also  that  their  factories 
by  working  all  the  year  round  are  enabled  to  make 
profits,  whereas  by  intermittent  working  at  the  same 
prices  they  would  make  a  loss. 

I  venture  to  say  that  a  protective  tariff  for  these 
islands  instead  of  enhancing  the  prices  of  English 
manufactured  goods  would  have  the  tendency  to 
cheapen  them  (if  for  no  other  reason  than  our  local 
competition),  for  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  who  is  busy  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  can  successfully  undersell  the  manufacturer  who 
is  busy  for  only  eight  months  in  the  year? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  Woolley. 


PLOVER  IN  CAITHNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  20  January,  1906. 

Sir, — All  lovers  of  nature  must  read  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Edmund  Selous’  very  interesting  articles  on  bird 
life,  but  however  perfect  the  word-painting  may  be,  it 
does  not  always  enable  the  uninitiated  reader  to  com¬ 
prehend  fully  the  shape  and  character  of  the  bird  he  so 
racily  describes.  If  Mr.  Selous  could  be  induced  to 
exercise  his  artistic  skill  in  adding  to  his  articles  a  small 
sketch  figure  of  his  subject,  it  would  I  feel  certain  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  many  of  your  readers. 

The  county  of  Caithness  owing  to  the  passage  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  along  its  northern  seaboard  is  par  excel¬ 
lence  the  home  of  the  snipe  and  plover  families.  The 
curlew  and  large  numbers  of  common  snipe  remain  in 
the  county  throughout  the  winter,  finding  ample  food 
on  the  sandy  flats  bounding  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  in 
summer  taking  to  the  inland  marshes  which  form  their 
favourite  breeding  ground.  During  periods  of  prolonged 
drought,  not  uncommon  in  that  county,  the  snipe  are 
sometimes  forced  to  look  for  food  on  the  margins  of 
small  grassy  lochs  ;  on  these  occasions  a  flock,  in 
sporting  phraseology  called  a  “  wisp  ”,  of  forty  or  more 
snipe  may  be  flushed  from  one  small  pool. 

Every  variety  of  Scotch  plover,  from  the  curlew  to 
the  pretty  little* bird  no  larger  than  a  sand  lark,  called 
locally  plover  pagie,  can  be  found  in  some  part  of 
Caithness,  the  only  exception  being  the  wimbrel,  which 
I  have  never  seen  further  north  than  the  island  of 
Tiree.  The  wimbrel  closely  resembles  the  curlew,  but  is 
much  smaller  and  less  shy.  If  Mr.  Selous  is  acquainted 
with  this  bird,  a  description  of  it  and  its  quaint  habits 
from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting  to 
your  readers.  Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Gordon. 
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ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  January. 

SiR) _ Mr.  H.  G.  Hills  has  misunderstood  my  letter. 

I  never  said  anything  so  absurd  as  that  the.  number  ot 
aliens  annually  settling  in  Great  Britain  is  only  300. 
The  number  of  those  annually  entering  by  Ostend, 
however,  is  about  300  :  at  least,  I  have  good  authority 
for  saying  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  most 
of  the  least  desirable  of  these  could  afford  to  travel 
second  class.  To  exclude  that  small  portion  of  the 
300  who  are  hopelessly  destitute,  diseased,  or  helpless, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  which  involve  the 
discontinuance  of  some  25,000  excursion  bookings.  Is 
the  advantage  worth  the  cost  ? 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  regulations  under  the 
Act  involve  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  through 
emigrant  traffic  from  the  Continent  to  Canada  via 
Grimsby  and  Liverpool,  and  therefore  tend  to  encourage 
foreign,  as  against  British,  shipping. 

Mr.  Hills’  very  interesting  figures  suggest  another 
question.  What  proportion  of  the  normal  annual 
increase  of  the  foreign  population  of  Great  Britain  is 
likely  to  be  kept  out  by  the  Act? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Mann. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ENTENTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Devizes,  25  January,  1906. 

Sir,— At  a  moment  when  it  seemed  possible  thatjthe 
Anglo-French  entente  might  suddenly  assume  definite 
shape,  a  correspondent  in  Paris  sent  me  an  extract 
from  an  article  by  Ste.-Beuve  on  the  french  poet 
Ronsard,  which  I  put  by  thinking  it  might  be  deemed 
worth  reproduction  in  the  Saturday  Review.  Ronsard 
wrote  apropos  of  an  entente  reached  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  Ste.-Beuve  reproduced  his  verses  at 
the  time  England  and  France  were  allied  in  the 
Crimea.  My  correspondent  thought  both  verses  and 
comment  applicable  to  recent  malentendus  in  Morocco. 
But  Ronsard’s  stately  and  withal  graceful  lines 
are  applicable  at  all  times,  and  afford  in  any  case 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  jangle  of  fads  and  false¬ 
hoods  with  which  we  have  been  harassed  during  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Ronsard 'publia  en  1565  un  Recueil  intitule:  “Elegies, 
Mascarades  et  Bergerie”  .  .  .  J’y  trouve,  en  t£te,  sous  le  titre 
d’Elegie,  un  discours  en  vers  it  la  reine  d’Angleterre  Elisabeth, 
nouvellement  en  paix  avec  la  France.  Le  poete  y  introduit  le 
dieu  Protee,  par  la  bouche  duquel  il  fait  dire  h  la  noble  reine 
toutes  sortes  de  belles  et  flatteuses  choses,  et  meme  des 
propheties  tr£s  sensees,  par  exemple  : 

N’offensez  point  par  arme  ni  par  noise, 

Si  m’en  croyez,  la  province  frangoise  ; 

Car,  bien  qu’il  fut  destine  par  les  Cieux 
Qu’un  temps  seriez  d’elle  victorieux, 

Le  meme  Ciel  pour  elle  a  voulu  faire 
Autre  destin,  au  votre  tout  contraire. 

.  •  •  •  •  * 

Le  Frangois  semble  au  saule  verdissant  : 

Plus  on  le  coupe,  et  plus  il  est  naissant, 

Et  rejetonne  en  branches  davantage, 

Prenant  vigueur  de  son  propre  dommage. 

Pour  ce,  vivez  comme  aimables  sceurs. 

. 

Quand  vous  serez  ensemble  bien  unies, 

L’ Amour,  la  Foi,  deux  belles  compagnies, 

Viendront  ga  bas  le  coeur  nous  echauffer  : 

Puis,  sans  harnois,  sans  armes  et  sans  fer, 

Et  sans  le  dos  d’un  corselet  vous  ceindre, 

Ferez  vos  noms  par  toute  l’Europe  craindre, 

Et  l’age  d’or  verra  de  toutes  parts 
Fleurir  les  Lys  entre  les  Leopards. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  my  correspondent’s  assurance 
that  only  those  who  had  watched  the  process  could 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  new 
entente  was  working  into  French  minds. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  S.  Gundry. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  COMPLETE  WALPOLE. 

“The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.”  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Vols.  XII.-XVI.  Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1905.  6s.  net  each. 

THE  Clarendon  Press  Horace  Walpole  is  now  com¬ 
plete.  The  final  instalment  of  four  volumes, 
three  of  correspondence  one  of  indices,  duly  made 
its  appearance  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
original  prospectus  before  1905  had  ended,  and  the 
delegates  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  obligation  to  their 
subscribers  they  had  imposed  on  themselves..  That 
this  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  and  has  involved 
some  sacrifice  we  are  warned  ;  meanwhile  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  the  accomplishment  of  a  remarkable  under¬ 
taking.  Nor  has  Walpole  failed  in  his  part.  Apart 
from  the  sixteenth  and  concluding  volume,  containing 
the  indices  which  require  separate  consideration,  these 
three  volumes  of  letters  are  fully  as  interesting,  in 
some  respects  indeed  almost  more  interesting,  than 
any  of  those  which  preceded  them.  They  contain,. to 
begin  with,  we  note,  a  higher  percentage  of  letters  which 
are  not  in  Cunningham,  and  which  have  never  been  pre¬ 
viously  published,  than  any  of  the  sets  that  preceded. 

No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  Mrs. 
Toynbee’s  arrangement  are  marked  by  the  significant 
blank  of  “  N  N  in  C.”,  and  of  these  sixty-one  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  in  each  case  these  figures 
representing  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
contribution  promised  by  the  editor  in  her  first 
volume  as  her  additions  to  the  1891  issue  of 
Cunningham’s  edition.  This  high  percentage  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  Berry  Letters  which  begin  in 
Vol.  XIV.  and  bulk  so  largely  in  it  and  in  Vol.  XV., 
and  for  these  we  have  to  thank  not  merely  Mrs. 
Toynbee’s  vigilance  and  industry  but  Sir  Thomas 
Lister,  who  lent  the  originals  for  collation  and  repro¬ 
duction.  The  other  supplements  are  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  XV.  and  are  what  traffic 
managers  call  “sweepings”,  intrinsically  not  very 
important,  mere  notes  for  the  most  part,  but  valu¬ 
able  simply  because  they  come  from  Walpole’s  pen. 
The  best  are  those  to  George  Selwyn,  Lady  Mary 
Coke  and  George  Hardinge.  Despite  Walpole’s  per¬ 
sistent  assertions  that  his  “  life  was  now  drawn  to  the 
dregs  ”,  that  he  was  a  gouty  skeleton  qualified  only 
to  be,  as  he  claimed,  uncle  to  all  the  world,  that 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  spectator  of  a 
foolish  and  aggravating  society,  that  politics  were  a 
bane,  literature  a  closed  book  and  gossip  idle,  malicious 
and  inaccurate  babble,  his  pen  right  up  to  the  end 
shows  no  real  trace  of  senility  unless  the  “  larmoyant 
quality  of  some  of  the  Berry  Letters  is  reckoned  as 
such.  And  he  remains  as  keen  as  in  his  earliest 
records  to  learn  and  to  judge  what  is  being  said, 
thought  and  done  in  that  enchanted  compound  of 
privilege,  frivolity,  fashion  and  great  affairs  which  to 
him  spelled  and  would  always  spell  the  stage  the  actors 
and  the  auditorium  in  one.  True,  of  course,  an  aged 
and  professed  cynic  “the  Methusalem  of  his  family 
can  no  longer  gad  about  as  in  the  days  when  good  Sir 
Robert  (we  hear  much  of  good  Sir  Robert  in  these 
volumes)  made  England  prosperous  and  happy,  or 
when  Chatham  was  slowly  climbing  from  the  cloudy 
horizon  to  his  meridian,  but  Strawberry  has  no 
longer  to  go  to  the  world.  It  is  the  world  that 
goes  to  Strawberry,  grumble  as  its.  owner  will  at  the 
invasion  by  princes  and  patrician  ladies  of  the  curiosity 
palace  that  his  chalky  fingers  have  pieced  together. 
And  Horace  can  still  make  new  correspondents  of  quite 
another  type,  witness  Mistress  Hannah  More,  “a  good 
old  Papist”,  “  Hannah  Bonner  ”,  “  St.  Hannah  ”  whom 
he  alternately  chides  and  chaffs,  the  prim  precisian  who 
is  not  above  being  his  window  into  “wickedness 
while  she  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  Bas  Bleus,  with 
“  Ashtaroth  ”,  “the  learned  Aspasia  ”  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  the  circles  that  chattered  “  learned  nonsense 
under  the  patronage  of  a  gang  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Patternes,  each  and  all  provided  with  a  leg,  draped 
with  priggish  coyness  in  the  bluest  of  blues.  Wesley 
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and  Methodism  at  the  beginning-,  St.  Hannah  and 
“The  Estimate  of  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World  ” 
to  close  the  scene,  and  in  the  background  the  roaring 
hell-porch  of  an  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Napoleon  already 
the  victor  of  Lodi  and  Areola — yes,  our  incorrigible 
Whig  has  paddled  in  many  burns  and  the  broad  seas 
have  roared  indeed  since  he  registered  the  lobbies  over 
the  Chippenham  election  petition  and  scribbled  so  many 
naughty  passages  for  Mrs.  Toynbee  to  delete  in  her 
first  two  volumes.  15  January,  1797,  is  the  date  of  the 
last  letter,  addressed  as  it  should  be  to  the  Countess  of 
Upper  Ossory  who  remains  with  him  to  draw  his 
dictated  fire  to  the  last.  Dear  faithful,  vivacious  and 
charming  lady,  what  do  we  not  owe  to  her  constancy  ! 
only  a  fortnight  before  the  son  of  Strawberry  had  been 
discussing  “  big  politics  ”  with  “a  pulse  that  beats  the 
tatoo  as  regularly  and  strongly  as  a  young  soldier  ” 
and  hoping  “to  last  a  little  longer — if  to  see  France 
humbled,  I  shall  be  glad  ” — but  mark  the  date,  just  one 
month  before  the  memorable  action  off  Cape  S.  Vincent. 
Walpole,  we  recall,  as  far  back  as  1781  had  mourned  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  with  the  lament  that  he 
■“  does  not  seem  to  have  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  any¬ 
body  ”,  little  guessing  then  or  even  now  that  the 
guns  of  the  “  Captain  ’’were  to  proclaim  that  the  mantle 
was  hardly  more  than  a  neckerchief  for  a  little 
insignificant-looking  and  badly  dressed  cousin  of  his 
own  by  whom  the  humbling  of  France  was  to  be 
incomparably  carried  out.  And  with  his  last  breath 
Walpole  waiting  to  commit  his  dust  to  the  parish 
parson  passes  from  us  with  the  true  creed  unfalteringly 
on  his  lips.  France  the  enemy,  as  in  the  past  so  now 
and  always — the  creed  of  William  III.,  of  Godolphin 
and  Marlborough  and  of  Chatham — and  with  it  also 
“the  fear  of  scandalous  peaces  like  those  of  Utrecht 
and  Paris”.  (What  would  he  have  thought  of  1815  ?) 
For  he  has  the  best  of  all  reasons  now  for  fearing  and 
hating  the  ancient  foe.  She  has  destroyed  the  ancien 
regime.  That  from  1789  Walpole  should  side  pas¬ 
sionately  with  Burke  and  not  with  Fox  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  You  shall  read  in  letter  after  letter  through 
his  bitter  denunciations  all  the  essentials  of  the  un¬ 
adulterated  Whig  faith,  and  behind  his  horror  and 
his  disillusionment  lies  all  the  stronger  because  unex¬ 
pressed  the  cruel  conviction  that  it  is  not  merely 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  and  a  church  that  have 
perished  in  the  welter  (for  what  are  these  things  to  a 
man  who  has  hung  in  his  bedroom  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  I.  ?)  but  the  social  order,  the  manners  and 
with  them  the  morals,  the  conventions  and  principles, 
the  motives  and  rewards  of  conduct,  the  delicately 
poised  equilibrium  of  forces,  checks  and  balances  with¬ 
out  which  no  political  constitution  can  exist,  no  world 
can  be  beautiful,  sane,  or  worth  living  in.  Equality, 
Liberty,  Fraternity — pernicious  nonsense,  monstrous 
shibboleths  merely  cloaking  anarchy  and  the  grimy 
insolence  of  the  sweaty  mob.  Yes  indeed  it  is  time 
for  a  belated  philosopher  who  had  danced  with  the 
Gunnings  and  remembered  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
as  Boucher  saw  her  and  whom  the  accident,  of  an 
accident  has  made  Lord  Orford  to  turn  his  face  to  his 
Gothic  wall  and  have  the  Certain  rung  down  on  this 
bloodstained  farce.  And  Fortune  that  had  rocked  him 
in  the  cradle  of  Arlington  Street  eighty  years  ago  on 
a  March  1797  let  the  curtain  fall.  The  eighteenth 
century  has  ended. 

Most  readers  will  share  certainly  Mrs.  Toynbee’s  regret 
that  circumstances  explained  in  her  note  have  prevented 
her  from  being  responsible  for  the  concluding  volume  of 
indices.  Into  the  details  of  the  question  as  briefly  pre¬ 
sented  by  editor  and  publishers  it  is  not  desirable,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  at  length.  Briefly,  the 
issue  seems  to  lie  between  alternatives,  each  of  which 
involved  a  technical  breach  with  the  original  prospectus. 
Mrs.  Toynbee  found  herself  unable  to  complete  the 
indices  promised  in  her  preface  in  time  for  the  volume 
to  appear  on  the  date  stated  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  delegates  on  the  other  hand  had  announced 
that  the  indices  would  be  prepared  by  the  editor,  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  critical  work  on  the  text  and 
complicated  contents  of  the  letters.  The  value  of  such 
a  volume  to  a  literary  and  historical  classic,  drawn  up 
by  one  presumably  better  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  Horace  Walpole’s  correspondence  than  any 


living  scholar,  needs  no  emphasis,  and  this  feature  of 
the  edition  has  been  eagerly  awaited  by  all  students  of 
eighteenth-century  social,  political,  and  literary  history. 
The  delegates  then,  having  to  choose  between  post¬ 
poning  the  issue  of  the  index  “  for  a  few  months”  or 
failing  to  complete  publication  by  the  date  announced, 
regarded  the  date  as  “of  paramount  importance  ”,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  material  already  compiled  by 
Mrs.  Toynbee  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark, 
Mr.  Greentree,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell,  brought 
out  the  volume  as  already  noted  up  to  time.  What  the 
elements  of  this  “paramount  importance”  were  is  not 
specifically  stated,  though  presumedly  the  requirements 
of  th^  book  market  in  London  and  New  York,  and  the 
desire  to  keep  faith  with  needlessly  impatient  subscribers 
may  be  safely  inferred  as  cogent  reasons.  We  must  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  their  decision.  Indices  compiled  even  by 
the  very  competent  assistants  called  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour  cannot  produce  the  same  accurate  minuteness  as 
that  which  undoubtedly  Mrs.  Toynbee  would  have  given 
her  readers.  How  many  errors,  and  worse  how  many 
omissions,  this  change  of  plan  has  involved  can  only 
be  accurately  gauged  when  the  370  pages  of  double 
columns  have  been  adequately  tested  by  a  year  or  two’s 
use.  Certainly  a  comparison  of  the  Index  of  Persons 
as  far  as  Vol.  VIII.  which  Mrs.  Toynbee  handed  »over 
to  the  Clarendon  Press  with  that  of  the  subsequent 
volumes  does  not  diminish  our  regret  that  the  same 
hand  had  not  finished  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
why  “the  compression  of  the  three  Indexes  (Persons, 
Places,  Subjects)  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  ” 
should  have  also  required  that  volume  to  be  about 
eighty  pages  shorter  than  the  average  length  of  the 
other  fifteen.  Eighty  pages  of  double  columns  can 
both  exclude  and  include  much  valuable  matter,  and 
provide  or  withhold  the  help  that  is  a  priceless  boon  to 
students.  They  might  for  example  have  given  us  in 
the  Subject  Index  references  to  Black  Friday  and  Black 
Wednesday,  two  famous  eighteenth-century  days  on 
both  of  which  the  Letters  but  not  the  Index  have 
a  good  deal  to  say,  and  they  might  have  enabled  the 
perplexed  to  grasp  why  three  famous  dogs,  Patapan, 
Rosette,  and  Tom-Tom,  are  placed  under  “  Persons”, 
with  a  reference  only  to  the  page  of  the  index  in 
which  Walpole  himself  is  placed,  but  without  any  cross- 
reference  showing  that  under  “  Dogs  ”  some  more 
precise  indications  can  be  got  from  the  Subject  Index, 
as  well  as  a  good  many  other  things.  Nor  are  such 
items  trifles.  No  one  who  has  worked  critically  with 
the  Index  to  Pepys  but  is  grateful  for  its  wonderful 
fulness  and  accuracy.  The  best  that  a  definitive  edition 
of  Horace  Walpole  can  do  even  for  the  dram-drinker 
in  literature  would  have  been  to  crown  its  completeness 
with  a  series  of  indices  beyond  the  cavil  of  even  the 
most  peevish  and  exacting  of  scholars  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  most  peevish  of  subscribers  would 
have  foregone  his  sixteenth  volume  for  a  few  months 
to  know  that  the  delay  would  really,  as  the  prospectus 
claims,  result  in  “delighting  the  student  of  the  history, 
the  literature,  and  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

A  last  word.  We  hope  a  copy  of  this  edition  has 
been  bought  by  the  owners  of  Holland  House,  and 
that  it  has  inspired  Lord  Ilchester  with  genuine  regret 
at  his  refusal  to  permit  the  unpublished  originals  of 
letters  in  his  possession  to  be  included  in  an  edition, 
to  the  finality  of  which  Lord  Waldegrave  and  many 
others  have  so  generously  contributed.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  fifty  years  that  it  took  to  issue  the 
second  part  of  Lord  Holland’s  Memorials  of  the  Whig 
Party  have  run  their  course,  our  grandchildren  will  be 
permitted  to  dovetail  this  batch  of  known  letters  into 
their  proper  places. 

A  CENTENARY  PITT. 

“  William  Pitt.”  By  Charles  Whibley.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  Blackwood.  1906.  6s.  net. 

WE  are  not  fond  of  books  written  to  order  for  a 
special  event,  such  as  a  jubilee  or  a  centenary. 
Such  compilations,  like  birthday  odes,  wear  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  air,  and  are  generally  commercial  speculations  by 
the  publisher.  Mr.  Whibley’s  Pitt,  which  is  a  republi¬ 
cation  of  articles  in  “Blackwood”,  is  no  exception  to 
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the  rule.  It  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Pitt  ; 
and  it  will  add,  we  fear,  nothing  to  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  as  a  man  of  letters.  The 
truth  is  that  Lord  Macaulay  and  Lord  Rosebery  have, 
from  opposite  points  of  view,  exhausted  Chatham  s  son 
as  a  political  and  literary  subject.  Mr.  Whibley  is  too 
sagacious  not  to  know  this  \  and  we  are  thankful  that 
he'has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  paradox 
in  the  desperate  attempt  to  say  something  new.  There 
is,  however,  a  brilliant  mean  between  paradox  and 
convention  which  is  not  hit  in  this  book.  The  younger 
Pitt’s  career  was  not  due  to  his  talents,  extraordinary 
as  they  were,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
time,  "it  would  for  instance  be  absolutely  impossible 
in  these  days,  with  all  our  superstition  about  youth, 
to  entrust  a  raw  undergraduate  of  twenty-three  with 
the  handling  of  a  Budget  of  ,£140,000,000.  When 
Pitt  first  appeared  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  Budget  was  an  affair  of  eight  or  nine  millions. 
No  other  Sovereign  but  George  III.  would  have  dared 
to  make  a  boy  of  twenty-four  Prime  Minister.  But 
George  III.  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  the  Whig 
families,  and  he  clutched  Pitt  as  he  would  have  clutched 
a  broomstick  to  brain  Burke  and  box.  That  1  itt 
turned  out  a  master  instead  of  a  tool  was  the 
last  thing  George  expected  or  desired.  Pitt’s  great¬ 
ness  did  not  consist  in  his  administrative  or  financial 
measures,  which  were  commonplace  enough,  and  in 
which  he  made  blunder  after  blunder.  Still  less 

did  it  lie  in  his  management  of  foreign  affairs,  of 
which  he  was  appallingly  ignorant,  and  knew  it— as 
Burke’s  correspondence  shows — and  in  which  he  ex¬ 
posed  England  to  needless  humiliation.  1  itt  s  great¬ 
ness  consisted  in  his  perception  that  neither  the  Court 
nor  the  aristocracy  were  the  real  source  of  power  but 
the  people  :  and  in  the  unquenchable  resolution  with 
which,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  avoidable, 
he  carried  on  the  life-and-death  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
His  parliamentary  courage,  based  upon  confidence  in 
himself,  is  the  index  of  his  real  genius.  The  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  an  almost  inexplicable 
mistake  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Parnell  Commission 
in  our  own  days,  although,  unlike  the  latter  trial,  it 
did  add  to  our  literature.  W’e  agree  with  Mr.  Whibley 
that  Pitt  was  fully  justified  in  the  measures  taken  for 
the  repression  of  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  and  we  think 
— though  Mr.  Whibley  does  not  allude  to  it — that  he 
showed  great  magnanimity  in  the  provision  which  he 
induced  the  Ring  to  make  for  Burke  s  last  y  ears. 
Talking  of  Jacobinism  and  the  war,  vve  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  a  statesman  in  these  times  who  should 
hold  the  language  that  Fox  held  towards  the 
French  and  their  Revolution  !  He  would  certainly 
be  lynched  in  the  streets,  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  “  methods  of  barbarism  were  as 
water  to  wine  compared  with  Fox’s  outrageous 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  French.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  the  admiration  and  affection  which  Fox 
inspired  except  upon  the  assumption  that  nobody 
believed  him  to  mean  what  he  said.  Pitt’s  unpopularity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  intelligible,  for,  except  to  one  or 
two  intimates,  he  was  arrogant,  inaccessible,  and  un 
sympathetic.  Bentham  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his 
going  out  riding  at  Bowood  with  Pitt  and  Camden. 
Bentham  could  not  ride  and  had  been  mounted,  with 
the  usual  malice  of  grooms,  upon  a  restive  and 
pulling  horse.  He  implored  Pitt  to  ride  slowly, 
but  Pitt  cantered  on  without  a  word,  and  the 
unhappy  philosopher  was  obliged  to  follow  as  best  he 
could.  That  was  Pitt  all  over  :  he  cared  nothing  for 
other  people.  As  an  orator  he  has  suffered,  like  all 
his  contemporaries  except  Burke,  by  the  system  of 
reporting  ;  but  we  can  see  that  if  his  power  ot  ex¬ 
pression  was  greater  than  his  power  of  ideas,  he  was 
majestic  and  inspiring.  The  dignity,  vigour  and  variety 
of  his  style  are  suited  to  the  themes  which  it  was  his 
destiny  to  handle.  Like  Gladstone  he  was  no. maker  of 
epigrams  :  but  one  memorable  phrase,  his  last  in 
public,  has  descended  to  us  and  sums  up  the  greatness 
of  his  career:  “England  has  saved  herself  by  her 
exertions,  and  will,  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  ex¬ 
ample 


MAGIC  AND  KINGSHIP. 

“  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship.”  By 
J.  G.  Frazer.  London  :  Macmillan.  1905.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

OF  universal  extent  both  as  regards  time  and  space 
is  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  kings  ;  not  only 
have  they  been  accounted  in  their  capacity  of  head  of 
the  State  as  being  above  the  civil  law,  but  they  have 
been  regarded  as  even  beyond  the  scope  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no  vyrong 
has  been  believed  and  acted  upon  times  without 
number.  So  widespread  a  belief  must  have  a  broad 
basis  upon  which  to  rest  ;  thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  little  interest  to  see  upon  what  foundation  this 
superstructure  has  been  erected,  and  we  welcome  the 
study  of  this  problem  which  Dr.  Frazer  has  undertaken, 
for  we  feel  confident  that  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration  he  always  offers  in  developing  a  theme  will,  in 
this  instance  also,  go  a  long  way  towards  providing  a 
reasonable  solution.  It  matters  not  that  the  immediate 
problem  in  hand  was  the  combination  of  the  regal  with 
the  sacred  character  in  the  priesthood  of  Diana  at 
Nemi,  for,  with  the  leisurely  sweep  of  a  master’s  mind, 
Dr.  Frazer  looks  all  round  the  subject  and  affords 
enlightenment  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  othe, 
aspects  of  the  general  subject.  . 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  \  rjd  Hirn  s  brilliant 
work  on  the  Origins  of  Art  the  distinction  between  the 
two  main  forms  of  magical  actions  has  become  more 
clear  and  Dr.  Frazer  has  now  defined  his  own  position 
with  more  precision.  Sympathetic  Magic  (Law  of  Sym¬ 
pathy)  is  acknowledged  to  consist  of  two  branches  for 
one  of  which  Dr.  Hirn’s  term  of  Homoeopathic  Magic 
(Law  of  Similarity)  is  adopted  and  the  other  Dr.  Frazer 
calls  Contagious  Magic  (Law  ot  Contact).  .  Of  these 
numerous  recently  published  examples  are  given  ;  but 
the  system  of  sympathetic  magic  is  not  merely  com¬ 
posed  of  positive  precepts,  it  comprises  a  very  large 
number  of  negative  precepts,  that  is  prohibitions.  The 
positive  precepts  are  charms:  the  negative  precepts 
are  taboos.  Sorcery  says,  “  Act  ”,  Taboo  says,  ‘  Ab¬ 
stain”.  Thus  Magic  is  divided  by  Dr.  Frazer  into 
Theoretical  (Magic  as  a  pseudo-science)  and  Practical 
(Ma°uc  as  a  pseudo-art),  the  latter  being  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  Positive  Magic  or  Sorcery  and  Negative 

Magic  or  Taboo.  . 

Not  only  is  magic  employed  for  individual  purposes, 
which  may  be  called  private  magic,  but  in.  savage 
society  there  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  addition  what 
we  may  call  public  magic,  that  is,  sorcery  practised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  Whenever  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  sort  are  observed  for  the  common  gooa, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  magician  ceases  to  be  merely  a 
private  practitioner  and  becomes  to  some  extent  a 
public  functionary.  The  development  of  such  a  class 
of  functionaries  is  of  great  importance  for  the  political 
as  well  as  the  religious  evolution  of  society.  bar 
when  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  is.  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  performance  of  these  magical  rites,  the  magician 
becomes  a  personage  of  much  influence  and  repute  and 
may  readily  acquire  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  chief  or 

kino*.  #  .  . 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  the  public  magician 
sets  himself  to  do  for  the  good  of  his  tribe  is  to  contro 
the  weather,  and  especially  to  ensure  an  adequate  fall 
of  rain.  In  Australia  this  function,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  certain  plants  and  animals,  is  performed  by 
the  headmen  to  the  respective  totem  groups.  I  he 
political  constitution  of  the  Australians  is  a  democracy, 
or  rather  an  oligarchy  of  old  and  influential  men  a 
“  crerontocracy  ”  as  Dr.  Frazer  terms  it  ;  but  even  here 
there  is  a  distinct  indication  that,  in  some  places,  the 
magicians  or  medicine-men  are  in  the  act  of  developing 
into  chiefs.  In  New  Guinea  chieftainship  is  emerging, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  several  chiefs  were  also  adept 
in  certain  forms  of  magic.  The  undoubted  chiefs  in 
many  of  the  Melanesian  islands  owed  their  authority  to 
the  belief  that  their  supernatural  power  was  derived 
from  the  spirits  or  ghosts  with  which  they  had  inter¬ 
course.  But  it  is  in  Africa  that  the  power  of  the 
chieftainship  and  the  kingship  is  fully  developed  and 
where  the  evidence  for  the  evolution  of  the  king  ou  o 
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the  magician,  and  especially  out  of  the  rain-maker,  is 
comparatively  plentiful.  The  belief  that  kings  and 
chiefs  possess  either  supernatural  powers  or  wonder¬ 
working  talismans  has  left  not  a  few  traces  of  itself  in 
Europe  and  even  in  our  own  country.  One  example 
must  suffice  ;  in  his  childhood  Dr.  Johnson  was  touched 
for  scrofula  (the  king’s  evil)  by  Queen  Anne.  Dr. 
Frazer  draws  his  illustrations  for  this  evolution  from  the 
Old  World,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  Americas 
a  similar  development  has  taken  place  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  proved  to  be  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  Old  World. 

On  the  whole  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  the  king  is  the  lineal 
successor  of  the  old  magician  or  medicine-man.  But  the 
great  social  revolution  which  thus  begins  with  democracy 
and  ends  in  despotism  is  attended  by  an  intellectual  revo¬ 
lution  which  affects  royalty  itself,  and  the  king  tends 
gradually  to  exchange  the  practice  of  magic  for  the 
priestly  functions  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  proportion 
as  magic  is  slowly  ousted  by  religion.  And  while 
the  distinction  between  the  human  and  divine  is  still 
imperfectly  drawn,  it  is  often  imagined  that  men  may 
themselves  attain  to  godhead,  not  merely  after  their 
death,  but  in  their  lifetime,  through  the  temporary  or 
permanent  possession  of  their  whole  nature  by  a  great 
and  powerful  spirit.  No  class  of  the  community,  writes 
Dr.  Frazer,  has  benefited  so  much  as  kings  by  this 
belief  in  the  possible  incarnation  of  a  god  in  human 
form.  Still  later,  a  partition  is  effected  between  the 
civil  and  religious  aspect  of  the  kingship,  the  temporal 
power  being  committed  to  one  man  and  the  spiritual  to 
another. 

In  the  final  portion  of  the  book  Dr.  Frazer  utilises 
these  data  and  conclusions  to  discuss  anew  the  probable 
nature  of  the  kingship  of  the  woods  at  Nemi,  and  in 
his  Preface  he  modestly  and  generously  says  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cook,  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  “  If  I 
have  been  able  to  present  my  theory  of  the  Arician 
kingship  in  a  more  probable,  or  at  least  a  more  precise, 
form  than  before,  I  owe  the  improvement  chiefly  to  the 
stimulating  influence  of  his  criticisms.  Moreover  in 
working  out  my  revised  theory  I  have  profited  greatly 
by  his  learning  and  acumen,  which  he  has  generously 
placed  at  my  disposal  ”.  It  is  with  this  pleasant  ex¬ 
hibition  of  camaraderie  in  scholarship  that  we  leave  this 
interesting  and  suggestive  work. 


THE  EAGLET. 

“The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (Napoleon  the  Second):  a 
Biography.  ’  Compiled  from  new  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  Edward  de  Wertheimer.  London  :  Lane. 
1905.  21s.  net. 

I  HE  Duke  of  Reichstadt  must  always  remain  a 
T  fascinating  figure  in  history,  a  riddle  of  which  we 
search  to  find  the  key.  W  hat  manner  of  man  was  he  ? 
what  would  he  have  become  ?  why  did  he  die  ?  are  all 
questions  which  perplex  the  historian.  To  these  Mr. 
Wertheimer  has  given  the  best  answer  possible.  We 
learn  at  least,  that  he  was  not  killed  by  poison,  or  by 
worse  torture,  as  has  been  insinuated,  and  that  he  was 
a  bright  clever  lad,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  a  strong 
character,  if  he  never  could  have  rivalled  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  father  or  even  of  his  uncles.  What  adds  to 
the  vividness  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  portrait 
is  the  lurid  background  against  which  it  stands.  The 
w  eak  selfishness  of  Marie  Louise,  the  satanic  ingenuity 
ot  Metternich,  the  heartless  stupidity  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  are  a  combination  strong*  enough  to  ruin  any 
life  which  they  set  themselves  to  destroy.  Napoleon 
said  that  he  would  rather  see  his  son  strangled  than 
brought  up  as  an  Austrian  Archduke  at  the  Court  of 
\  lenna,  and  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  narrative  makes  us  fully 
realise  the  reasonableness  of  the  choice. 

The  Eaglet  was  born  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
20  March,  1811,  Napoleon  having  already  shown  that 
if  both  could  not  be  saved  he  would  rather  save  the 
mother  than  the  child.  The  joy  was  universal,  even 
Metternich  drank  to  the  King  of  Rome.  On  9  June 
Napoleon  Francis  Joseph  Charles  was  christened  at 
Notre-Dame.  The  boy  grew  up  as  centre  of  a  happy 
family  till  the  fatal  28  March,  1814,  when  Marie  Louise, 


by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  left  the  Tuileries  for  ever. 
The  child,  just  three  years  old,  showed  every  reluctance 
to  depart,  clutched  at  the  walls  as  he  descended  the 
staircase,  and  struggled  against  entering  the  carriage. 
Three  months  later  he  entered  Schonbrunn  as  Prince 
of  Parma,  and  he  never  left  Austria  till  his  death. 
When  his  mother  went  on  that  fatal  journey  to  Aix, 
the  child  remained  behind  at  Vienna.  Even  before 
Napoleon  left  Elba,  Metternich  had  given  Castlereagh 
a  secret  pledge  that  the  Eaglet  should  never  reign  at 
Parma  or  anywhere  else,  and  even  this  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Louis  XVIII. 

When  Napoleon  was  back  at  Paris,  Metternich 
naturally  feared  the  abduction  of  the  son,  and  he  was 
removed  to  the  Hofburg.  Madame  de  Montesquiou 
was  sent  away  to  the  passionate  distress  of  the  child. 
A  description  of  him  was  despatched  to  the  frontiers 
and  police-stations  in  the  following  terms  :  “He  is 
two  feet  in  height,  rather  thick-set,  has  a  very  smooth, 
beautiful,  pink  and  white  complexion,  full  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  rather  deep-set,  a  small  mouth  with  somewhat 
pouting  lips,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  little 
cleft,  large  and  very  white  teeth,  long  flaxen  hair,  parted 
on  the  forehead  and  falling  round  his  face  and  shoulders 
in  thick  curls.  The  Prince  usually  speaks  French, 
but  also  some  German.  He  talks  in  a  lively  manner 
and  gesticulates  with  his  hands.  His  behaviour  is  very 
vivacious  ”.  After  Waterloo  Napoleon  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  who  then  became  Napoleon  II.,  but 
Marie  Louise  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  husband 
was  safe  in  S.  Helena,  and  would  disturb  her  no  more. 
F ranee  would  perhaps  have  received  the  child  Emperor 
with  enthusiasm,  but  Metternich,  though  tempted, 
feared  to  take  the  step.  In  violation  of  treaties  Marie 
Louise  was  informed  that  she  must  go  to  Parma  alone 
or  not  at  all,  and  she  was  weak  enough  to  consent. 
Wellington  is  responsible  for  striking  the  Prince  of 
Parma  out  of  the  list  of  sovereigns.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  estates  in  Bohemia,  and  styled  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  “  a  title  which 
would  not  endanger  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Europe  ’’.  The  German  tutor  to  whom  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  set  himself  to  obliterate  all  the  child’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  former  existence,  but  he  was  allowed,  as  a 
magnanimous  action,  to  insert  his  father’s  name  in  his 
prayers,  night  and  morning.  Any  recognition  of  the 
captive  Napoleon  was  carefully  avoided,  the  boy  was 
taught  to  consider  the  Emperor  Francis  as  his  sole 
support  in  the  world,  all  books  stamped  with  the 
imperial  eagle  were  put  away,  yet  the  boy  was  occu¬ 
pied  every  day  with  the  thought  of  his  father.  Once, 
at  the  age  of  five,  he  heard  that  a  king  was  reigning 
in  France.  “  But  I  know  that  an  emperor  once 
reigned  there  ”,  he  said.  “  Is  my  dear  father  a  criminal 
since  he  did  so  much  mischief?”  “Why  was  I  called 
i  the  King  of  Rome  ;  did  Rome  belong  to  my  father?” 
“  My  father  is  in  India  I  think,  or  perhaps  in  America. 
He  must  have  been  a  famous  general,  since  they  made 
:  him  a  king.  Why  is  he  no  longer  Emperor?”  By 
1  the  answers  given  to  these  and  other  questions  he  was 
driven  back  into  himself,  and  taught  to  feel  that  he 
had  not  a  friend. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  to  be  informed  of  his 
father’s  death,  and  he  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Marie 
Louise  did  not  hear  of  it  till  long  afterwards.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  teach  the  lad  history,  all  mention 
of  his  father  was  put  off  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  he 
!  was  then  represented  to  him  as  a  victim  of  the  un¬ 
bridled  lust  of  conquest.  He  grew  very  rapidly.  The 
chubby  boy  developed  a  tall  and  thin  body,  a  con¬ 
tracted  chest,  with  weak  legs  and  arms.  At  sixteen  he 
fainted  at  the  imperial  table.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
dance  or  fence.  He  was,  probably,  too  much  coddled, 
and  he  might  have  been  better  for  a  little  wholesome 
!  neglect.  He  was  forbidden  to  ride — an  exercise  of 
I  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  him  take  care  of  himself.  In  August,  1830,  he 
suffered  from  a  feverish  catarrh,  and  a  great  loss  of 
energy  was  observed  towards  the  close  of  1831.  He 
took  no  interest  in  work,  attacks  of  fever  set  in,  he  be¬ 
came  weary  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  ceased  to  go  into 
society.  Just  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  caught  a  serious  chill,  and  by  July  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  live.  He  said,  “  I  desire  death,  only  death  ”. 
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His  last  words  were  :  “  I  am  sinking,  I  am  sinking. 
Call  my  mother,  call  my  mother.”  Thus  perished  the 
Eaglet.  He  was  murdered  by  no  poison,  his  strength 
was  corrupted  by  no  vice,  but  the  wilful  stifling  of  his 
mind  reacted  upon  the  body.  He  perished  by  the  slow 
strangulation  of  his  individuality  in  the  Austrian  Court — 
more  "painful  and  quite  as  sure  as  that  sudden  strangling 
which  his  father  had  desired  for  him  rather  than  that 
he  should  be  brought  up  as  an  Austrian  Archduke. 


THE  TRUE  VIEW  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

“The  Old  Colonial  System.”  By  Gerald  Berkeley  Hertz. 
Manchester :  At  the  University  Press.  1905. 

IN  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  not  expect  from 
Manchester  sympathetic  treatment  of  colonial  ques¬ 
tions,  especially  of  mercantilist  ideals,  but  Mr.  Hertz 
has  striven,  with  no  small  success,  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  colonial  system, 
which  most  Whig  and  even  many  Tory  writers 
studiously  misrepresent  or  misunderstand.  Mr.  Asquith 
gave  an  unfair  version  of  it  this  very  week  in  Fifeshire. 
Our  forefathers  were  not  altogether  lacking  in  wisdom, 
as  is  so  often  assumed,  and  they  certainly  refused  to 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  has  been  our 
colonial  policy  since  their  time. 

In  the  twentieth  century  we  have  come  to  realise, 
though  tardily,  that  a  real  colonial  policy  is  necessary  ; 
and  by  the  very  recognition  have  condemned  “  Man- 
chesterism  ”.  No  one  dares  propose  that  the  colonies 
should  be  abandoned,  but  some  statesmen  dare  to 
propose  that  we  should  make  sacrifices  to  retain 
them  and  look  for  recompense  in  sacrifices  they  will 
make  for  us.  At  first  the  proposition  that  our  colonies 
were  valuable  markets  and  likely  to  grow  more  valu¬ 
able  provoked  the  taunt  that  Canada  and  Australia 
had  not  forgotten  the  Stamp  Act,  and  would  quickly 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  if  their 
cherished  fiscal  independence  were  tampered  with.  It 
is  remarkable  however  that  no  such  threats  came  from 
the  colonies  concerned.  The  only  question  has  been 
and  still  is  the  terms  upon  which  the  Empire  can  be 
reconstituted  as  an  economic  if  not  a  political  federa¬ 
tion.  English  and  Canadian  statesmen  are  quite  alive 
to  the  pitfalls  in  their  path  but  the  object  is  so  praise¬ 
worthy  and  the  reward  of  success  will  be  so  splendid 
that  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  empire  is  being  devoted 
openly  or  secretly  to  the  surmounting  of  difficulties. 
No  one  proposes  to  re-enact  the  old  colonial  system  in 
its  entirety,  but  we  can  and  must  imitate  it  in  its  view 
of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  colonies  and  mother- 
country. 

The’ fault  of  the  old  colonial  statesmen  was  their 
intense  patriotism  which  exaggerated  the  needs  of  this 
island  to  the  hurt  of  the  colonists,  while  in  their  pride 
as  leaders  of  the  most  important  English-speaking 
group  they  piled  upon  the  home  Government  burdens 
beyond  its  strength.  An  appeal  to  the  English  across 
the  water  for  help  might  not  have  produced  at  once  a 
sufficient  lightening  of  the  load,  but  it  would  have  led 
the  Americans  to  feel  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
Englishmen  and  not  merely  as  a  burden  of  semi-civilised 
farmers.  Nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly  in  the 
colonial  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  the 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  English  statesmen  not  merely 
towards  the  Nonconformist  of  New  England  but  even 
towards  the  Anglicans  of  Virginia. 

English  statesmen  in  George  III.’s  reign  were  not 
acting  apart  from  the  nation  and  to  please  a  stubborn 
king.  Every  Englishman  with  few  exceptions  approved 
of  their  policy  towards  the  Americans.  The  exceptions 
were  disappointed  Whigs  who,  like  their  descendants, 
favoured  any  country  but  their  own,  and  Chatham 
whose  ability  alone  had  rendered  the  Empire  worthy 
of  retention,  before  premature  decay  had  turned  the 
brilliant  organiser  of  victory  into  a  querulous  old  man. 
Occasionally  voices  were  heard,  at  least  before  1 77^»  'n 
favour  of  America’s  representation  at  Westminster  or 
of  vague  schemes  of  political  reorganisation,  but  no 
one  believed  that  there  was  any  half-way  house  possible 
between  absolute  independence  and  the  old  colonial 
system.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  Americans 
desired  independence  ;  many  of  them  were  quite  willing 


to  accept  the  limitations  of  American  trade  if  the  laws 
were  passed  by  the  local  legislatures.  Political  adven¬ 
turers,  however,  like  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry  did  their  best  to  force  the  issue  by  wild  talk  of 
American  slavery  unless  the  King’s  Government  yielded 
every  point  in  dispute,  and  the  intervention  of  France 
by  promising  it  greater  success  won  many  fresh  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  cause  of  separation. 

By  1783  it  was  finally  realised  both  in  England  and 
America  that  the  colonists  must  have  their  way,  and 
become  a  new  and  independent  nation,  since  there  was 
no  room  in  the  British  Empire  for  a  colony  which  did 
not  accept  unreservedly  the  full  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  the  regulation  of  trade.  At  a 
much  later  date,  in  1838,  we  find  the  Radical  Lord 
Durham  advising  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
retain  their  control  over  Canada’s  trade,  although 
advocating  in  other  respects  a  most  complete  scheme 
of  Home  Rule.  When  laisser-faire  finally  triumphed  in 
1849,  men  ceased  to  believe  in  the  value  of  colonies, 
so  completely  was  that  value  bound  up  with  restrictive 
legislation.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  wheel  is 
circling  round  again,  and  men  are  asking  whether  the 
solutions  of  1783  and  1849  are  the  only  possible  ones. 
A  study  of  the  old  colonial  system  assures  us  that,  they 
are  not.  The  centre  of  the  new  Colonial  Empire  is  the 
monarchy,  not  the  Parliament  at  Westminster..  Bit  by 
bit,  sometimes  half-contemptuously,  the  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  have  been  granted  irights  which  render  them 
practically  free  from  control  by  Parliament.  We  have 
now  a  collection  of  nations  with  similar  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  generally  with  the  same  language.  All  are 
proud  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  same  King,  and  realise 
their  mutual  interdependence.  The  problem  now  before 
us  is  the  supplementing  of  the  defects  of  one  province 
by  the  affluence  of  another.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for 
temporary  sacrifices,  not  wholly  monetary  ?  We  in 
these  islands  must  frankly  realise  that  the  old  idea  of  a 
colony  is  out  of  date,  and  also  that  Alberta  and 
Queensland  are  as  much  a  part  of  Britain  as  Yorkshire 
or  Devon. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Red  Reaper.”  By  John  A.  Steuart.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1905.  6s. 

The  “  Legend  of  Montrose”  ranks  high  among  the 
Waverley  Novels,  but  many  have  regretted  that  Sir 
Walter  never  found  time  to  make  the  great  Marquis 
the  central  figure  in  a  novel.  We  would  not  part  with 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

NICHOLAS  HOUSE,  12  &  13  NICHOLAS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TOTAL  SECBRITY  to  Policy  Holders  over  £1,000,000. 

TRUSTEES. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  GORDON,  K.G. 
The  Honourable  JUSTICE  GRANTHAM. 

Sir  PETER  WALKER,  Bart. 

CHAIRMAN.— WALTER  CHAMBERLAIN,  J.P. 

FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  BURCLARY,  and  THIRD  PARTY  INDEMNITY 

Policies  issued. 

Agency  Applications  Invited.  General  Manager,  HUGH  LEWIS. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus-Sum  Assured  £1.000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death. 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  year, 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A  Cash  Payment  of  £1,525  O  O;  or, 

An  Annuity  of  _ 1  or’ 

A  Free  Paid-up  Policy  for  2,180  O  O. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  FOR  TROSTECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 
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During  the  62  years  oE  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  28*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company's  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 


Total  litGotne  for  62  Years,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  ...  . 


82-3  p.C. 
10*5  p.c. 
5*9  p.c. 
1.3  p.c. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 


16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


D.  C.  HALDEMAN, 

General  Manager. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £11,500,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.— The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13*7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  totaljDrofits 
derivable  from  the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared ^aMhejjate^^^os^e^cent^^er^nnun^on^sums^ssured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

For  lull  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £55,000,000, 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906. — All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  on 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office 2  <€•  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums •  Low  Expenses.- 

•  ' 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END ;  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 


f 

i 


MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  strength  of  its  position.” 

The  Times. 

3D®"  EARLY  PROVIDENT  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


V 


Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


BRITISH  EQUI1 

Assurance  Company,  Li 

FABLE 

mited. 

£500,000 

£1,815,507 

£3,126,375 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

CAPITAL . 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS 

PAID  IN  CLAIMS  . 

LIFE  . 

FIRE  . 

ACCIDENT 

BURGLARY 

1,2,  &  3  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS ’  PROGRESS . 

Annual  ( 1894  - 

-  -  -  £1,012,786 

Income  1  1904 

-  -  £1,348,659 

.  .  I  1894  - 

-  -  -  £5,536,659 

Assets  1 1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments  f  1894  _ 

-  -  -  £12,173,703 

Policies  1904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


Dugald  Dalgetty  ;  but  the  cause  which  claimed  the 
very  mercenary  sword  of  that  worthy  has  never  taken 
its  true  place  in  romance.  The  Jacobites  of  the 
'Fifteen  and  the  ’Forty-five  are  familiar  figures,  but 
Montrose,  greater  than  they,  lives  only  in  one  of 
Aytoun’s  “  Lays”  and  is  entombed  in  historical  works. 
Mr.  Steuart  has  seen  his  opportunity,  but  has  chosen 
to  write  an  historical  sketch  under  the  guise  of  a  novel. 
There  is  no  plot  in  “The  Red  Reaper”  except  the 
authentic  story  of  Montrose’s  amazing  campaign.  This 
indeed  is  stirring  enough  for  any  lover  of  romance  :  the 
man  who  with  a  handful  of  bickering  Highland  clans, 
a  few  Lowland  gentlemen  (not  given  their  due  by 
Mr.  Steuart),  and  Colkitt’s  band  of  Irishmen,  swept 
Scotland,  made  the  fanatics  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  tremble,  and  would  have  kept  his 
country  for  the  King  had  only  Rupert  been  able  to 
join  hands  with  him,  is  worth  a  galaxy  of  Mousque- 
taires.  But  the  novel-reader,  we  suppose,  wants  his 
leit  motif,  and  will  complain  that  there  is  no  love- 
interest  in  this  fine  study.  Except  that  the  dialogues 
are  imaginary,  the  book  follows  actual  events.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  romance  in  the  manner  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
modern  world  prefers  to  keep  distinct  the  novels  which 
it  reads  and  the  histories  which  it  neglects.  Mr. 
Steuart  is,  we  admit,  a  partisan  :  in  other  words  he 
realises  that  the  Covenanters  were  fighting  not  for 
religious  liberty  but  for  the  predominance  of  a  sect, 
and  that  their  godliness  was  marred  by  cruelties  and 
treacheries  which  the  inheritors  of  a  winning  cause  do 
not  care  to  recall.  But  since  Presbyterian  Scotland 
has  now  allowed  in  St.  Giles’  Cathedral  a  monument  to 
the  great  soldier,  knight-errant  born  out  of  due  time, 
whom  his  own  age  committed  to  a  cruel  death  in 
recompense  of  loyalty,  courage,  and  chivalry,  Mr. 
Steuart  has  some  chance  of  a  hearing.  When  we 
find  a  minister  of  religion  dignifying  as  “  the  great 
Marquis  ”  the  Argyll  who  fled  from  Montrose  in  the 
field  and  gloated  over  his  execution,  it  is  time  for  those 
who  regard  historic  truth  to  speak  out.  “The  Red 
Reaper  ”  goes  with  such  a  spirited  swing  that  it  will 
reward  readers  who  care  for  the  romance  of  war.  But 
they  who  have  at  heart  the  causes  for  which  the 
Cavaliers  died  will  find  in  this  book  something  more 
than  the  brisk  narrative  of  a  stirring  campaign. 

“A  Lonely  Fight.”  By  Alice  M.  Diehl.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1905.  6s. 

Charlotte  Bronte  would  have  handled  with  success 
the  theme  of  this  novel,  which  belongs  to  an  old- 
fashioned  pattern.  We  like  it  far  better  than  the  last 
work  by  Miss  Diehl  which  came  before  us,  but  it  makes 
small  demands  on  critical  notice.  The  daughter  of 
an  old  scholar,  left  in  lonely  poverty,  finds  an  unex¬ 
pected  home  as  companion  to  an  eccentric  old  lady  who 
hates  the  human  species  and  lives  only  to  pamper  a 
pack  of  dogs.  The  old  lady  turns  out  to  be  her  grand¬ 
mother,  but  the  heroine  is  the  last  person  in  the  story 
to  discover  this  fact.  She  is  vainly  loved  by  a  young 
clergyman,  for  she  loses  her  heart — with  surprising 
speed — to  a  penniless  handsome  youth,  relentlessly 
persecuted  by  the  kennel-queen.  The  fact  that  he  is 
an  unknown  cousin  complicates  matters,  for  the  old 
lady  has  an  intense  feeling  of  dislike  to  her  own 
descendants.  The  intrusion  of  a  rather  slangy  girl 
who  dashes  about  the  country  in  a  motor-car  gives  the 
impression  of  anachronism  :  the  story  ought  to  have 
lain  in  the  early  Victorian  period.  It  is  possible  to 
follow  the  lovers’  difficulties  with  mild  interest,  but  the 
novel  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 

“A  Daughter  of  Thor.”  By  Helen  Maxwell.  London: 
Brown,  Langham.  1905.  6s. 

Life,  as  reflected  in  a  good  many  women’s  novels, 
consists  entirely  of  proposals  and  “conquests”,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  else  in  “  A  Daughter  of  Thor  ”. 
It  is  quite  pleasantly  written,  and  there  is  a  well-bred 
air  about  the  characters,  but  the  pretentiously  nick¬ 
named  heroine  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
insatiable  flirting  woman,  whose  fascination  is  not  very 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  reader,  and  whose  petty  spite¬ 
fulness  of  conduct  is  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  act  of 
foolhardiness  which  causes  her  death. 


“  The  Story  of  a  Devonshire  House.”  By  Lord  Coleridge.  London : 

Fisher  Unwin.  1905.  15s.  net. 

The  first  Coleridge  of  note  in  the  county  of  Devon  was  the 
Rev.  John  Coleridge  who  in  1760  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Ottery  S.  Mary.  Previously  there  were  numerous  Coleridges 
in  various  Devon  parishes,  and  a  weaver  John  Coleridge,  of 
humble  rank,  was  the  father  of  the  Reverend  John  and  the 
grandfather  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  the  most  renowned 
of  the  numerous  Coleridges  who  have  made  the  name  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Lord  Coleridge’s  great-grandfather  was  a  brother 
of  the  poet,  a  captain  in  the  army  and  a  colonel  of  \  olun- 
teers,  and  in  1796  he  bought  the  Chanters  House  at 
Ottery  S.  Mary  which  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
Coleridges  ever  since.  One  of  the  Colonel’s  sons  became  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge,  a  distinguished  judge  and  the  father  of 
Lord  Coleridge  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  our  own  day.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  needed  no  biography  and  he  only  appears  fit¬ 
fully  in  these  pages.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  been  just  a 
little  too  much  written  about  in  the  recent  two  volumes  of  his 
biography  and  there  is  no  mention  of  him.  Of  his  father  no 
biography  had  been  written,  and  Lord  Coleridge  has  devoted 
almost  a  half  of  this  book  to  him  in  an  admirable  memoir 
which  is  a  pleasant  record  of  the  days  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  Many  other  Coleridges  figure  in  these  family 
records  none  of  them  of  first-rate  distinction  but  all  of  them 
personally  interesting  and  disclosing  a  family  history  of  “  braini¬ 
ness  ”  which  is  very  striking.  Lord  Coleridge  mentions  that 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  his  wife,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge  and  Sara  Coleridge  his  wife,  and  their  son  Herbert 
all  lie  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  Highgate,  and  he  adds,  “I 
hope  that  without  boasting  a  member  of  the  family  may  say 
that  it  is  a  remarkable  tomb  ”. 

*•  Underground  Man.”  By  Gabriel  Tarde.  Translated  by 
Cloudesley  Brereton.  London:  Duckworth.  1905. 

As  a  story  M.  Tarde’s  sketch  of  the  subterranean  life  and 
civilisation  of  the  human  race  after  it  has  been  driven  from  the 
surface  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  is  not  so  interesting  as 
some  of  its  predecessors  in  this  class  of  imaginative  work.  Its 
machinery  is  too  remote  from  the  possible  for  it  to  have  the 
kind  of  attraction  which  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr. 
Wells,  who  writes  an  introduction,  give  to  his  books. 
M.  Tarde’s  idea  is  more  definitely  philosophic.  He  imagines 
the  human  race  freed  from  material  necessities  in  order  that  it 
may  develop  the  higher  human  faculties  without  disturbance. 
Civilisation  consists  not  in  material  advancement  but  in  the 
production  and  interchange  of  ideas  ;  a  more  subtle  study  of 
Socialism  therefore  than  we  have  had  before.  This  is  the 
essentially  serious  and  valuable  part  of  M.  Tarde’s  fantasy 
which  has  plenty  of  ingenuity  and  fancy,  humour,  satire,  and 
irony  to  correct  the  grotesqueness  of  the  situation  he  creates 
for  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  placed  in  their  im¬ 
possible  position  by  the  extinction  of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat, 
or  to  enliven  the  seriousness  of  the  philosophic  disquisition. 
Mr.  Brereton’s  translation  is  excellently  done,  especially  the 
more  elevated  passages  in  M.  Tarde’s  later  pages  where  the 
difficulties  of  French  style  appear  to  have  made  Mr.  Brereton 
warm  to  his  work. 

“  A  Book  for  a  Bainy  Day.”  By  John  Thomas  Smith.  Edited  by 
Wilfrid  Whitten.  London:  Methuen.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  practically  the  first  annotated  edition  of  what  was 
formerly  a  well-known  and  popular  book  of  recollections  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Whitten  has 
brought  to  bear  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  incidents 
of  the  period  of  1766—1833  for  ffio  most  part  unknown  to  the 
public  to-day.  His  notes  are  certainly  useful  and  informed. 
Smith’s  reminiscences  and  stories  scarcely  touch  on  the  politics 
of  his  time.  They  relate  largely  to  literature  and  art.  They 
also  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  life  and  architecture  of 
London.  Smith  knew  and  cared  greatly  for  London.  He  is 
of  the  company,  as  Mr.  Whitten  says,  “which  began  with 
John  Stone  and  has  not  ended  with  Sir  Walter  Besant  ”. 

“  The  English  Dialect-Grammar.”  By  Joseph  Wright.  At  the 
University  Press.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  of  long  and  minute  research  deals  with  the 
dialects  of  England  and  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  English 
is  habitually  spoken.  It  is  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  scope 
to  deal  with  the  dialect  of  every  English  district :  such  a 
work  would  need  probably  the  whole  time  for  many  years  of 
hundreds  of  students  ;  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  here 
all  the  provincialisms  of  particular  districts.  But  this 
grammar  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  absolutely  conscientious  and 
thorough.  It  is  an  admirable  pendant  to  Ellis’  “  Early  English 
Pronunciation  ”. 

Among  the  more  notable  reprints  of  English  classics  well 
and  little  known  which  have  been  produced  lately  are  two 
tasteful  volumes  printed  by  the  Early  English  Drama  Society  : 
“The  Dramatic  Writings  of  John  Heywood  ”,  edited  by  John  S. 
Farmer,  and  “Anonymous  Plays”,  first  series,  with  the  same 
editor.  Each  volume  is  supplied  with  what  the  editor  calls 
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“A  Note  Book  and  Word  List”,  in  other  words  a  glossary 
which  is  done  with  care  and  thoroughness.  These  are  agreeable 
books  to  handle. — The  Cambridge  University  Press  publish  Ben 
Jonson’s  "Underwoods".  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  and  the  edition  is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies.  In  this  delightfully  named  collection  of  poems  Jonson 
included  some  hymns  of  rare  merit.  His  “  Hymne  to  God  the 
Father  ”  beginning 

“  Heare  mee,  O  God  ! 

A  broken  heart 
Is  my  best  part 
Use  still  Thy  rod  ” 

is  far  too  little  known.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  devotional 
poems  in  the  language.  Why  has  it  not  been  included  in  our 
modern  collections  of  hymns  ? — “  Richard  Peeke  of  Tavistock  ” 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Commin  at  Exeter.  It  is  printed  on  rag  paper  and 
limited  to  a  hundred  copies.  Mr.  Rowe  includes  Peeke’s  “  Dick 
of  Devonshire  ”  which  has  been  reprinted  once  or  twice  within 
recent  years  ;  by  for  instance  Mr.  Bullen  in  his  1883  collection 
of  “  Old  English  Plays  ”.  Peeke  has  something  of  the  spirit 
and  dash  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  about  him,  and  his  work  is  of 
more  than  county  and  local  interest. — Messrs.  Routledge  have 
started  their  “  Photogravure  and  Colour  Series  ”.  The  latest 
seven  volumes,  well  printed  and  bound  rather  remarkably,  are  : 
“  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold  ”,  “  Comus  ”,  “  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”, 
“The  Imitation  of  Christ”,  Blair’s  “  Grave  ”,  Herrick’s  “Flower 
Poems  ”,  and  the  “  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther  ”. 

In  “The  Companionship  of  Books”  (The  Knickerbocker  Press) 
Mr.  F.  R.  Marvin  brings  together  various  contributions  to 
magazines  and  journals.  Some  of  these  are  light  and  agree¬ 
able,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  were  worth  republishing  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Marvin’s  “Chips  from  a  Literary  Workshop” 
include  epigrams  a  few  of  which  are  good  enough  such  as 
“  Centres  of  power  are  silent  ”.  Over  others  one  may  yawn 
rather  :  for  instance  “  Pleasure  seekers  are  sorrow  finders  ”  or 
“An  ounce  of  enterprise  is  worth  a  pound  of  privilege  ”. — “  The 
Burlesque  Napoleon,”  by  Philip  W.  Sergeant  (Werner  Laurie. 
10s.  6d.  net),  is  an  account  of  the  flashy  Jerome  Bonaparte  in 
court  and  camp  and  at  home.  It  is  one  of  many  books  on 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  published  of  late  years  which 
are  chiefly  read  with  interest  for  the  sidelights  that  they  may 
throw  on  Napoleon,  and  a  good  specimen  of  its  class.  Jerome  is 
worth  following  to  some  extent  apart  from  Napoleon  for  what 
Mr.  Sergeant  rightly  calls  the  wonderful  variety  and  interest  of 
his  career.  If  he  was  “  so  entirely  light  in  character  as  he 
seemed  to  be  it  was  with  the  lightness  of  a  cork  in  a  Niagara”. 
He  managed  somehow  always  to  be  at  the  top  in  convulsions 
which  overwhelmed  so  many  men  far  greater  and  worthier  than 
himself. 

Mr. 


brought 


R.  G.  Webster  has  written  and  Messrs.  Partridge 
out  in  the  nick  of  time  “  Elections,  Electors,  and 
Elected”  (price  u.),  a  little  book  of  election  odds  and  ends 
past  and  present.  It  holds  some  of  “  R.  G.’s  ”  best  stories,  and 
was  he  not  celebrated  in  the  lobbies  for  his  stories  ? 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  15  Janvier.  3fr. 

In  this  number  begins  a  translation  of  Fogazzaro’s  romance 
“  II  Santo  ”  which  has  created  so  great  an  intellectual  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Italy.  We  regret  that  owing  to  a  binder’s  error 
twenty-three  pages  are  lacking  and  therefore  we  feel  unable  to 
criticise  the  opening  chapters.  M.  Charmes  deals  with  the 
prospects  of  the  elections  in  France  but  wisely  abstains  from 
prophecy.  He  notes  however  one  fact  that  everyone  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  politics  of  France  cannot  fail  to  have  observed 
and  to  which  we  have  felt  bound  to  call  attention  frequently  in 
the  Saturday  Review  that  the  chances  under  the  present 
regime  of  any  man’s  obtaining  high  office  in  that  country  are 
gravely  diminished  by  the  possession  of  personal  distinction. 
“  Democratic  and  parliamentary  government  in  the  form  we 
practise  it  is  unfavourable  to  personalities  a  little  superior  to 
the  crowd  and  favourable  to  the  rest.  Before  the  proof  of  it 
we  should  have  believed  the  contrary  but  we  must  yield  to 
evidence.  M.  Charmes  then  enters  into  a  defence  of  French 
policy  in  Morocco  but  he  quite  fails  to  prove  his  points  ;  in  fact 
he  bears  out  our  contention  that  M.  Delcasse  did  not  treat 
Germany  on  confidential  terms.  This  policy  was  quite  justi¬ 
fiable  if  the  country  was  prepared  to  back  it ;  but  if  not  France 
had  to  expect  mortifications  which  she  has  received,  nor  has 
her  enterprise  been  such  as  to  justify  confidence  in  the  future. 

For  this  Week’s  Boobs  see  page  118. 
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ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

A  to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 

Saxon  and  Medieval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  lerms,  &C-,  used  by 
aaxon,  anu  oieuia-v-,^  ^  '•  ma  rr„<ri;a,  Chnirhes  ”  Illustrated.  In 


^  _  Co,  >>  tut  11  J  (( 

George' Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “ Old  English  Churches, 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod 


AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds  Fish 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  K. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING :  A  Practical 

A  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci- 
mens  &c.,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

W  A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G  Butler,  Ph.D  ,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 

“  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  axs.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  : 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpdlars  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

POINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Lionel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueeer,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  rod. 

HOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly .  Text  This  is 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  i3s. 

FNGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

•*“*  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
T  H  Slater  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  ana 
with 'latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

CAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

U  mining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  °f  VaUm  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

'■*  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  _W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  j.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Fnedrich,  A. 
Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  Home  Garden¬ 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,  &c.).  \  ery  fully 

Illustrated.  1  voh,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  oftheRoyal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M-D.,  Rev  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £4  is.  6d. 

TIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

*  Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  #  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  •  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
ofThe  latfst  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“The  Bazaar.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  l  In  the  press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

**  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  °/r  ;  J 

The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J .  H. .  Slater, 
Author  of  “  Library  Manual,”  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,  &c.  In  cloth  gut, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Early  Engraving  and  Engravers  in  England  ( 1 545‘ 1  ^?5) :  a  Critical 
and  llistorical  Essay  (Sidney  Colvin).  At  the  British  Museum  : 
printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  £5  5x. 

Days  with  Velasquez  (C.  Lewis  Hind).  Black,  ys.  6 d.  net. 

Biography 

William  Pitt  (Charles  Whibley).  Blackwood.  6s.  net. 

Henry  Irving  (Christopher  St.  John).  London  :  The  Green  Sheaf, 
lx.  net. 

Fiction 

Rose  at  Honeypot  (Mary  E.  Mann).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Bracebridges  (Sarah  Tytler) ;  The  Sinnings  of  Seraphine  (Mrs. 

Coulson  Kernahan).  Long.  6s.  each. 

Caste  and  Creed  (F.  E.  Penny).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Hemming  the  Adventurer  (Theodore  Roberts).  Ward,  Lock.  ox. 

A  Supreme  Moment  (Hamilton  Synge).  Unwin.  6x. 

The  Bending  of  a  Twig  (Desmond  F.  T.  Coke);  The  Smiths  of 
Surbiton  (Keble  Howard).  Chapman  and  Flail.  6s.  each. 

Mrs.  Erricker’s  Reputation  (Thomas  Cobb).  Alston  Rivers.  6x. 

Law 

The  Rating  of  Land  Values  (Arthur  Wilson  Fox).  King.  jx.  6 d.  net. 
The  Law  of  Heavy  and  Light  Mechanical  Traction  on  Highways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (C.  A.  Montague  Barlow  and  W.  Joynson 
Hicks).  Pitman.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

Music 

Mastersingers  (Filson  Young.  New  Edition).  E.  Grant  Richards. 

5x.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Book  of  Cut  Flowers  (R.  P.  Brotherston).  Foulis.  31.  6d.  net. 
Reprints  and  Translations 

Calverley’s  Verses  and  Translations,  2x.  6 d.  net ;  Last  Essays  of  Elia, 
2s.  6 d.  net  ;  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ix.  6 d.  net ;  Macbeth, 

ix.  6 d.  net.  Blackie.  . 

Wordsworth’s  Guide  to  the  Lakes  (Fifth  Edition,  1835.  Introduction, 
Notes  &c.  by  Ernest  de  Selincourt).  Frowde.  2x.  6d.  net. 

Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne  by  Eginhard  and  the  Monk  of  St.  Call 
(Edited  by  Professor  A.  J.  Grant).  Moring.  ix.  6 d.  net. 

Les  Cent  Meilleurs  Poemes  (lyriques)  de  la  Langue  franchise. 

Gowans  and  Gray.  6 d.  net.  . 

Lyrists  of  the  Restoration,  from  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  to  William 
Congreve  (Selected  and  Edited  by  John  and  Custance  Masefield). 
E.  Grant  Richards.  , 

The  Subjection  of  Women  (John  Stuart  Mill.  Edited  by  Stanton 
Coit).  Longmans.  6 d.  net.  .  „  . 

Travels  of  Captain  John  Smith  ;  Livy  :  Hannibal  in  Italy  ;  A  Sojourn 
at  Lha-ssa  ;  The  Adventures  of  Montluc  ;  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
The  Voyage  of  Captain  James  ;  De  La  Motte-Fouque  :  Sintram  ; 
Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru.  Blackie.  6d.  net  each. 

Suffering’s  Journey  on  the  Earth  (Carmen  Sylva.  Translated  by 
Margaret  A.  Nash).  Jarrold.  -  „  ,  . 

The  Chinese  at  Home  (Adapted  from  the  French  of  Emile  Bard  by 
H.  Twitchell).  Newnes.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

School  Books 

Fables  Choisies  de  La  F’ontaine  (Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog).  Riving- 

The  Captivi  of  Plautus  (Notes  &c.  by  Rev.  J.  Henson).  Blackie. 

SengaHIandbook :  a  Short  Introduction  to  the  Senga  Dialect  (A.  C. 

Madan).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  2x.  6 d.  net. 
Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical  (Part  I.  W.  P.  Workman  and 
A.  G.  Cracknell).  Clive.  3X.  6d.  _  3  „  .  ,A,  ~ 

The  Function  of  Words:  a  Guide  to  Analysis  and  Parsing  (M.  U 
Carman).  Sonnenschein.  2x. 

Theology 

The  Churches  and  Modern  Thought  (Philip  Vivian).  Watts.  6x.  net. 
The  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  the  Church  :  Addresses  to  Business 
Men.  S.P.G.  ix. 

Verse 

Indian  Echoes  (J.  R.  Denning).  Blackie.  3x.  6 d.  net. 

After  Adam’s  Fall  (By  the  Author  of  “  David  the  Broiderer  ). 
Kegan  Paul.  2 x.  6 d.  net. 

A  Book  of  Verse  (Arthur  L.  Salmon).  Blackwood.  2x.  6 d.  net. 
Jehovah :  a  Theological  Essay  in  Blank  Verse  on  Evolution  (Part  1. 

A.  J.  Loseby).  Stockwell.  2x.  net.  . 

A  Lay  of  Kilcock  (James  M.  Lowry).  Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis, 
ix.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Children’s  Answers  (Collected  by  John  Henry  Burn).  Treherne. 

Dialogues,  Duologues  and  Monologues  (Mary  H.  Debenham).  V  eils 
Gardner,  ix.  6 d. 

Dictionary,  Blackie’s  Standard.  Blackie.  2x.  net.  „ 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1905  (E.  J.  von  Dadelszen).  tyre 
and  Spotdswoode.  . 

Oxford  Year-Book  and  Directory,  The.  Sonnenschein.  5x.  net. 

Parliamentary  Debates,  Session  1905  (Nos.  18-22).  Printed  for 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  3 “•  eac^- 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Stock  Exchange  Handbook,  1906.  Spottiswoode.  is. 

Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  The  (Cloudesley  Brereton).  Blackie. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  : — The  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ; 
The  Cornhill  Magazine,  ir. 

For  January  : — Current  Literature  (New  York),  25 c.  ;  The  Jabber- 
wock,  6 d.  ;  East  and  West  (Bombay),  1  rupee ;  The  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  3 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Liberal  Churchman,  is.  2 d.  ; 
The  Hibbert  Journal,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  Library,  3*.  ;  The  Economic 
Review,  3^.  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  3 m.  ;  The  Magazine 
of  Fine  Arts,  ir.  ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Church 
Quarterly,  6s.  ;  The  Law  Quarterly,  Sr.  ;  The  Art  Workers’ 
Quarterly,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  English  Historical  Review,  Sr. 


There  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next  a  New 
and  Original  Volume  entitled — 

THE  CHAMPAGNE 
STANDARD 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE 
Author  of  “  KITWYK  ”  &c. 

“The  Champagne  Standard”  is  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  of  varied  phases  of  English  and  American 
social  life.  The  following  enumeration  of  its  con¬ 
tents  will  suggest  the  trend  of  the  work. 

LIST  OF  COlTTZHsTTS 
THE  CHAMPAGNE  STANDARD  -  AMERICAN  WIVES  AND 
ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPING  -  KITCHEN  COMEDIES  -  ENTER¬ 
TAINING-TEMPORARY  POWER-THE  EXTRAVAGANT  ECO¬ 
NOMY  OF  WOMEN-A  MODERN  TENDENCY-A  PLEA  FOR 
WOMEN  ARCHITECTS-THE  ELECTRIC  AGE-GUNPOWDER 
OR  TOOTHPOWDER  ?-THE  PLEASURE  OF  PATRIOTISM  - 
ROMANCE  AND  EYEGLASSES-THE  PLAGUE  OF  MUSIC-A 
DOMESTIC  DANGER-A  STUDY  OF  FRIVOLITY-ON  TAKING 
ONESELF  SERIOUSLY— SOFT  SOAP. 

Ready  on  Tuesday  next  at  all  Libraries ,  Booksellers' ,  and  Railway 
Bookstalls ,  “  The  Champagne  Standard by  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  List 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 
FEBRUARY  NOS.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  FEBRUARY  Number  contains  : 

THE  PORTRAITS  OF  KEATS.  By  William  Sharp.  With  12  Portraits 
(one  in  tint). 

A  DIPLOMATIC  ADVENTURE.  I.  A  Story.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 

Author  of  “Hugh  Wynne.” 

Fourth  Instalment  of 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  New  Novel 
FENWICK’S  CAREER. 

And  Numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  12s. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  415.  JANUARY,  1906.  8vo.  price  6s. 


CONTENTS-FEBRUARY  1906. 


THE  END  OF  THE  AGE. -II.  By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMANS  OPPORTUNITIES.  By 
The  Vicar  of  Bray. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  THE  NEW  MINISTRY.  By  W.  B. 
Duffield. 

NEW  YORK  :  SOCIAL  NOTES.— I.  By  Henry  James. 

TO  MAKE  THE  SOLDIER  A  CIVILIAN.  By  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Monkswell,  D.L.,  J.P. 

CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  “AS  YOU  LIKE  IT".  By  H.  M.  Paui.l. 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  By 
Militarist. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  PROTECTIONIST  POLITICS.  By  F.  A. 
Channing,  M.P. 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  THE  POET  OF  FREE  TRADE.  By  H.  C. 
Shelley. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN  RUSSIA:  ITS  AIMS  AND 
ITS  LEADERS.  By  Almar  and  Jayare. 

A  LOAFERS'  REFORMATORY.  By  Edith  Sellars. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONCORDAT  NOT  COMPROMISE:  A  REPLY.  Bi- 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  D.D. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  IRISH  PARTY.  Ey  M.  McD.  Bodkin. 

THE  ANARCHY  IN  THE  CAUCASUS.  By  L.  Villari. 

LABOUR  PARTIES:  THE  NEW  ELEMENT  IN  PARLIAMENTARY 
LIFE.  By  John  McLaren. 

PARIS  AND  MONSIEUR  LOUBET.  By  John  F.  Macdonald. 

THE  WHIRLWIND.  Book  I.  Chapters  VI. -VIII.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 


LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  FEBRUARY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS. 


UR  JOHN  CONSTANTINE.  Chaps. 
XV.-XVI.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch. 

PEGASUS,  QUIET  IN  HARNESS. 

By  A.  D.  Godley. 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  VOL¬ 
TAIRE.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

THE  WOMAN  APAHA.  By  W.  H. 

Adams. 

R.0M  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER  & 


THE  VALLEY  OF  LOST 
CHILDREN.  By  William  Hope 
Hodgson. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  COVENTRY 
FRIENDS.  By  Warwick  H. 
Draper. 

GRANDEUR  ET  DECADENCE 
DE  BERNARD  SHAW.  By 

A  Young  Playgoer. 

FREEMAN  versus  FROUDE.  By 

Andrew  Lang. 

CHIPPINGE.  Chapters  IV. -VI.  By 
Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


I.  PROTECTION  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

II.  RELIGION  UNDER  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

III.  NOVELS  WITH  A  PHILOSOPHY. 

IV.  FANNY  BURNEY,  HER  DIARY  AND  HER  DAYS. 

V.  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY  AND  ITS  CATALOGUE. 
VI.  LUCRETIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

VII.  THE  VISIONARY  ART  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

VIII.  THOUGHT  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

IX.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  MAN  AND  AUTHOR. 

X.  THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

XI.  THE  FALL  OF  MR.  BALFOUR'S  GOVERNMENT. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subj'ects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

THE  magazine  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month,  costs  sixpence  net,  and  may  be 
ordered  through  your  bookseller  or  newsagent. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy. 

You  will  like  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY! 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


MANCHESTER  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO.. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


Publislxr  and  Bookseller 

A  Week's  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  lid.  Post  free  2d. 


SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICA  TION. 


Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  R.  M.  R.  BURRELL, 
ESQ.,  AND  A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  HON.  MR. 
JUSTICE  DAY,  DECEASED. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  Januaiy  29,  and  Two  following  Days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  portion  of  the 
Library  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  J.  G.  FRASER,  of  “  Bramblys  ”,  Basingstoke,  com¬ 
prising  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre :  Valpy’s  Shakespeare,  15  vols.  ; 
Elizabethan  Dramatic  Literature  ;  Works  on  Chess  ;  Books  relating  to  the  East  ; 
Poems  by  J.  R.,  First  Edition,  Presentation  Copy,  with  an  Inscription  ;  Punch, 
104  vols.,  1841-1891.  The  Property  of  the  late  R.  M.  R.  BURRELL,  Esq. 
(sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  including  Seebohm’s  British  Birds,  4  vols.  ;  the 
Writings  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  ;  Surtees’  Sporting  Novels,  First  Editions  ; 
Works  on  Natural  History  and  Botany,  including  Gould  s  Birds  of  Great  Britain, 
Dallaway’s  Sussex,  a  Special  Copy,  Extra  Illustrated,  &c.  The  Property  of 
G.  ST.  JOHN  BRENON,  Esq.,  containing  Dyce’s  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Best  Edition,  and  the  Works  of  Marlowe,  Peele,  Middleton,  and  other  Early 
Dramatic  Literature  ;  Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest,  6  vols.  ;  Finlay's  Greece, 
7  vols.  ;  Prescott’s  Works,  12  vols.  ;  Ranke’s  England,  6  vols.  ;  and  other 
Standard  Works,  &c.  A  Portion  of  the  Library  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE 
DAY,  deceased  (removed  from  Beaufort  House,  co.  Kerry),  containing  Scott’s 
Novels,  “Abbotsford  Edition”;  the  Bibliographical  Writings  of  T.  F.  Dibdin  ; 
Early  Printed  Books  ;  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  First  Edition  ;  Theology,  Biography, 
&c.  Other  Properties,  including  Shakespeare’s  Works,  Fourth  Folio  ;  Lepsius’s 
Denkmaeler,  12  vols.  ;  Sander’s  Reichenbachia,  4  vols.  ;  Early  Tracts,  Sac. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  13,  and  Three 
following  Days,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  the 
late  EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Ibotcls  anfc  36oarMno  Ibouses. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


Y^LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“  Dowsing  "  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


ANTED  by  Lady,  well-educated,  expert  Short¬ 
hand  Typist,  good  Linguist  (French,  German,  and  Spanish),  student  of 
social  subjects,  with  some  experience  in  writing  for  the  press,  position  as  Secretary 
to  politician  or  author  ;  excellent  references.  Address,  ‘  U.,”  Saturday  Review 
Offices,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

PRETTY,  WELL- FURNISHED  COTTAGE  BY 

THE  SEA,  close  to  Bognor,  ninety-five  minutes  from  town  ;  four  bedrooms, 
three  reception-rooms,  writing-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  front  garden  and  large 
kitchen-garden  ;  use  of  private  bathing-hut ;  to  be  let  for  any  period  ;  rent,  two 
guineas  per  week  for  winter  and  spring  months.  Apply,  H.  K.,  29  Bark  Place, 
Orme  Square,  London,  W. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 


IN  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  E. 

URWICK,  M.A.  Oxon.,  on  the  inspectorate  of  the  Secondary  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  City  of  Manchester  invite 
applications  for  the  Principalship  of  the  Pupil  Teachers’ College  from  persons  of 
academic  standing  and  of  sound  experience  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  salary  offered  is  £650  per  annum. 

The  person  appointed  should  be  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  not 
later  than  April  23rd,  1906. 

Particulars  of  the  duties  and  conditions  of  appointment  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  to  whom  applications,  on  the  special  forms  provided  for  the  purpose, 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  Wednesday,  January  31st.  Canvassing  will 
disqualify  candidates. 

J.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

Director  of  Higher  Education. 

Municipal  School  of  Technology, 

Sackville  Street,  Manchester, 

16th  January,  igo5. 

RATIONALISTS’  SONS  (School  for). 

A  SCHOOLMASTER,  desiring  from  conscientious 

motives  to  discontinue  his  present  school,  would  receive  the  sons  of  Ration¬ 
alists  and  others  who  wish  them  to  be  educated  on  reverent  ethical  lines  free  from 
the  teaching  of  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  belief.  He  invites  correspondence  from 
such  parents.  The  school  is  a  high-class  one,  situated  25  miles  West  of  London,  and 
is  thoroughly  well  equipped.  The  fee  would  be  ^33  per  term. — Headmaster, 
c/o  Street’s,  8  Serle  Street,  London,  W.C. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2d.  Weekly. 


CONTAINS  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 

FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

and  many  special  features. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE’’ 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month”;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 

The  “  A.  &  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  0/  Charges  for  Advertisements,  er>r.,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  I'ost  Lard  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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Mr.  HENRY  J.  DRANE’S 

NEW  BOOKS  NOT  TO  BE  MISSED. 


NOW  READY.  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE.  SIXPENCE. 

TOM  BROWNE'S  ANNUAL 

Contributions  by  Mostyn  Pigott,  Harold  Begbie,  Robert  Overton, 
Mullet  Ellis,  and  others ;  and  by  the  leading  Artist  in  humour, 
TOM  BROYVNE  himself. 

“  One  of  the  most  welcome  and  brightest  of  Christmas  numbers  it  has  so  far  been 
our  good  fortune  to  see.” — Sporting  Li/e. 

TOM  BROWNE’S  ANNUAL  is  the  Most  Amusing  Sixpennyworth 
published  this  year. 

Of  all  Booksellers ,  or  a  copy  sent  post  free  for  7  stamps  direct  from  the  publisher , 
HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  VERY  WEIRD  STORY. 

THE  HORNED  OWL. 

By  W.  BOURNE  COOKE.  Price  6s. 

“  Readers  who  love  sensational  stories  will  enjoy  this  book.” — Ditndce  Courier. 
“  The  author  has  a  real  gift  for  creepiness.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  Readers  cannot  better  the  story  connected  with  the  capture  and  thefts  of  this 

weird  bird . The  author  has  written  a  good  story.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Eeriness  and  mysteriousness  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  ‘The  Horned  Owl.’ . 

An  exciting  story  of  mystery.” — Scotsman. 


Dr.  J.  GOIIIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  rqpst  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  till,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


Mienui.  sn 


CHIT  nxivuiiri 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 


Greatly  Daring. 

THE  DRUMS  OF  FATE. 

By  ROBERT  HALIFAX.  Price  6s. 

A  RARE  AND  STRIKING  TESTIMONY. 

G.  R.  SIMS  says  :  “  If  you  want  to  read  a  book  quite  out  of  the 
common,  read  ‘  The  Drums  of  Fate,’  by  Robert  Halifax.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  a  girl  who  sells  flowers  near  the  Angel  at 
slington,  and  she  talks  the  true  talk  and  behaves  exactly  like 
what  she  is.  ‘Jo’  Galilee  is  as  original  as  any  petticoat  that  has 
flitted  across  the  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

“  ‘  The  Drums  of  Fate,’  greatly  daring,  has  shown  us  the  heart  of  a  primitive 
woman— a  heart  naked  and  unashamed,  with  all  its  passion  and  potentialities,  its 
ugliness  and  its  tender  beauty." 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POOR  HUNTING 

MAN.  Being  Sundry  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  Charles 
Wilsillison,  told  by  Himself.  Edited  by  Harold  Tremayne, 
Author  of  “Two  Women  ”  &c.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE  TENTH  ORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  The  Corner  House, 
Johannesburg,  on  THURSDAY,  8th  March,  1906,  at  10.30  a.m.,  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  account  and 

balance  sheet,  as  per  31st  December,  1905,  and  the  reports  of  the 
directors  and  auditors. 

(2)  To  appoint  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  terms  of  the  Trust 

Deed  all  directors  retire,  viz.  :  Messrs.  R.  \V.  Schumacher, 
F.  D.  P.  Chaplin,  A.  Reyersbach,  W.  T.  Graham,  and  H.  C. 
Boyd,  but  all  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(3)  To  appoint  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  remuneration 

for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  any  other  business  which  is  brought  under  consideration 

by  the  report  of  the  directors  and  for  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  March  to  the  8th  March,  1906, 
both  days  inclusive. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  who  wish  to  be 
present  or  represented  at  the  Meeting,  must  deposit  their  Shares  at  one  of  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least 

24  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall 

Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed 
for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Fran<?aise  de  Mines  d’Or  et  de  1‘Afrique  du  Sud, 

20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for 
the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Any  Share  Warrants  deposited  in  terms  of  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  will  be  released 
on  or  after  12th  February,  1906. 


NATIONAL  DISCOUNT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

35  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £4,233,325.  Paid-up  Capital,  £846,665. 

Reserve  Fund,  £400,000. 


NINETY-NINTH  REPORT, 


Submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  January,  1906, 


at  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 


The  Directors  have  to  report  that,  after  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  the  Gross  Profits  of  the  half-year  ending  31st  December  last,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  sta Aments,  amount  to  £118,389  16s.  iod.,  which,  with  the  balance  of 
£11,474  14s.  7</.,  brought  forward  from  the  previous  account,  gives  a  total  of 
£129,864  ns.  3d 

After  providing  for  all  charges,  and  reserving  £64,170  12s.  7d.  for  Rebate  of 
interest  on  bills  not  matured,  there  remains  a  net  profit  of  ,£54,108  us.  for  appro¬ 
priation.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  £42,333  5s.  to  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  at  the 
rate  of  Ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Income-tax,  leaving  a  balance  of  £11,775  6s. 
to  be  carried  forward  to  next  account. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER, 

Dr. 

To  Subscribed  Capital — ,64,233,325,  viz.,  169,333  shares  of 
*25  each  — 

Capital  paid-up,  viz.  :  £5  per  share . 

Reserve  Fund  ..  :. 

Deposits  and  Sundry  Balances  . 10,355,847  9  8 

Bills  Re-discounted . 3, .63, 484  2  9 

Rebate  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  ,,  64,170  12  7 

Amount  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  .  54,108  11  o 


^14,984,275  16  o 


1905. 

£  s.  d. 

846,665  o  o 
400,000  o  o 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 
For  the  Half=year  ending;  31st  December,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  Current  expenses,  including  Salaries,  Stationery,  Income-tax, 
and  other  charges  ..  ..  .  • 

Directors’ and  Auditors'  Remuneration  . 

Rebate  of  Interest  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account 
Six  Months’  Dividend  at  the  rate  ot  Ten 
per  Cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Income-tax  £42,333  5  0 
Balance  carried  forward  to  next  account..  x  1  >775  6  0 


£  s.  d. 

8,935  7  10 
2,650  o  o 
64,170  12  7 


54,108  II  o 


£129,864  II  5 


Cr.  £■  s-  d- 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  30th  June,  1905..  ••  ..  1I,474  *4  7 

Gross  Profits  during  the  half-year  ..  ••  ••  ••  118,389  16  10 


16129,864  11  5 


Cr.  • 

Ey  Cash  at  Bankers  . 

Securities  — 

British  and  Indian  Government  and 
other  Trustee  Securities,  including 
City  of  London  Corporation  Bonds  ..  1,506,835  18  9 

Other  Securities,  including  short  dated 
Colonial  Bonds .  324,551  3  5 

Loans  at  call,  short  and  fixed  dates  . 

Bills  Discounted 

Sundry  Balances,  and  Interest  due  on  Investments  and 
Loans.. 

Freehold  Premises  ..  ..  ..  .. 


£ 

I7I,5°° 


s.  d. 
o  7 


1,831,387  2  2 

2,369,945  17  1 

10,448,538  18  10 

52,303  17  4 

110,600  o  o 


^14,984,275  16  o 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies^  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that 
all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with. 

We  have  examined  the  Securities  representing  Investments  of  the  Company, 
those  held  against  Loans  at  call,  short  and  fixed  dates,  and  all  Bills  discounted  in 
hand.  We  have  also  proved  the  Cash  Balances,  and  verified  the  securities  and 
Bills  in  the  hands  of  Depositors.  The  foregoing  Accounts  agree  with  the  Books, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit 
atrue  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  Books 
of  the  Company,  except  that  it  does  not  state  the  amount  of  Investments  and  Bills 
placed  as  security  against  Deposits. 


J.  GURNEY  FOWLER,  F.C.A. 

(Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.), 

FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.C.A. 

(Jackson,  Pixley,  Browning,  Husey  &  Co.) 

35  Cornhill,  8  January,  1906. 


Auditors. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


ORDER  NOW 


THE  WELL-KNOWN 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA 


SOME  OF  THE 
102  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith 
Rev.  W.  C.  Addis 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
H.  W.  Hogg,  M.A. 
Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele 
Prof.  W.  H.  Kosters 
Prof.  Noldeke 
Prof.  W.  Ridgeway 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray 
Prof.  R.  H.  Charles 
Sir  W.T.Thiselton-Dyer 
Prof.  G.  F.  Moore 
Late  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith 

T.  G.  Pinches 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
Prof.  A.  A.  Bevan 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver 
Canon  J.  A.  Robinson 
Principal  O.  C.  White- 
house 

Prof.  M.  Jastron,  Jun. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Muller 
&c.,  &c. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


EDITED  BY  THE 


NOTE . 

THE  CASH  PRICE 

OF  THE 

Encyclopaedia 

Biblica 


and  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere  else  at  a  less 
price  than  we  offer  it  at. 


36  MAPS, 

110  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and 
J.  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Assisted  by  many  contributors  in  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  America,  is  for  the  first  time  offered 
complete  on  the  simple  plan  of  DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 


OUR  PLAN  IS  SIMPLE. 

Send  us  EIGHT  SHILLINGS  with  your 
signed  order  (see  below)  and  the  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORK  will  be  at  once  forwarded 
to  you,  Carriage  Paid,  the  balance  to  be 
remitted  in  nine  monthly  payments  of 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 


It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Price 
of  the  work  on  this  system  of  payment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  at  present  charged  for  cash  through 
the  ordinary  booksellers,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
book  in  every  way— Paper,  Binding,  and  Letter- 
press.  There  is  no  increase  in  price.  The  work 
is  in  four  volumes  (size  11  by  8  in.,  and  about 
2  in.  thick),  cloth  elegant,  at  Four  Pounds  the 
complete  set.  The  complete  work  is  Delivered 
Free  on  receipt  of  the  First  Payment.  A  few 
years  ago  this  offer  would  have  been  impossible. 
Don’t  miss  it  now !  The  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 
should  be  in  every  Minister’s  and  Student’s  Library. 

The  Encyclopedia  Biblica.  The  Book  of  the  Day. 

The  greatest  Editorial  Feat  accomplished. 


FOUR  POUND 
WORK 
DELIVERED 
FREE  ON 
PAYMENT  OF 


8 


SHILLINGS  I 


ORDER  NOW. 

DON’T  DELAY ;  this 
offer  cannot  be  held  open 
long,  so  be  in  time  and 
get  a  copy. 


The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA  requires  no  laudatory  remarks  from 
us  ;  everybody  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  colossal,  works  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  work  of  International  character,  having  English,  Scotch, .  Irish, 
American,  German,  Dutch,  and  French  Contributors  of  the  very  highest 

standing  in  Biblical  research.  .  ,  ,  .  T . 

The  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BIBLICA  supplies  a  much-felt  want.  It 
applies  to  every  detail  within  the  scope  of  a  Bible  Dictionary  the  most 
recent  scientific  methods  now  in  use,  so  as  to  provide  in  dictionary  .form 
the  results  of  a  critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  a 
completeness  and  conciseness  that  have  never  yet  been  attained  in  any 

EACH  SPECIALIST  has  endeavoured  to  shed  some  fresh  light  on  the 
problem  under  investigation.  _ _ _ _ 


DO  NOT  DELAY,  but  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Work  is  Essential.  The  terms  are  liberal  and  within  reach. 
Volumes  sent  all  Carriage  Paid. 

Send  for  full  Prospectus,  Specimen  Pages,  Press  and  Public  Opinions, 

Post  Free.  SEND  TO-DAY  ! 


SPECIAL  ORDER  FOF^M. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  with  a  Copy  of  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA ,  in  4  Volumes,  Cloth,  Carriage  Paid, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  and  agree  to  send  nine  monthly  payments  of  a  similar 

amount. 

Fame . 

Address  . 

Profession  . 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

LIMITED. 


S  UBS  CRIB  ED  CAPITA  L 


£1»,900,000. 


CAPITAL — Paid  - 
Uncalled 
Reserve  Liability 


£3,000,000 

2,300,000 

10,600,000 


£15,900,000 

RESERVE  FUND  (invested  in  English  Government  Securities),  £2,300,000. 


NUMBER  OF  SHAREHOLDERS,  15,847. 


DIRECTORS. 


COLIN  FREDERICK  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

MAURICE  OTHO  FITZGERALD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN,  Esq. 
CLAUDE  VILLIERS  EMILIUS  LAURIE,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  CHARLES  LE  MARCHANT,  Esq. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  LICHFIELD. 


SIR  JAMES  LYLE  MACKAY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E. 
GEORGE  FORBES  MALCOLMSON,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  ROBERT  MOBERLY,  Esq. 

SELWYN  ROBERT  PRYOR,  Esq. 

THOMAS  GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Esq. 

ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq. 


JOINT  GENERAL  MANAGERS. 

FREDERICK  CHURCHWARD,  Esq.,  ROBERT  THOMAS  HAINES,  Esq.,  and  THOMAS  ESTALL,  Esq. 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

DAVID  JOHN  HOWARD  CUNNICK,  Esq. 


SOLICITORS. 

ERNEST  JAMES  WILDE,  Esq.  WALTER  EDWARD  MOORE,  Esq. 


The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1905, 
and  to  report  that  after  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  for 
the  rebate  of  discount  on  current  bills,  the  profit,  including  ^86,476  18s.  brought 
forward,  amounts  to  ^625,216  8s.  rod.,  which  has  been  appropriated  as  follows 

;£  s.  d. 

Interim  Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  paid  in  August  last  ..  240,000  o  o 

A  further  Dividend  of  9  per  cent,  (making  17  per  cent,  for 

the  year,  free  of  Income  Tax),  payable  8th  proximo  ..  270,000  o  o 

Transferred  to  the  Knaresborough  and  Claro  Bank,  Limited, 

Purchase  Account  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15,000  o  o 

Transferred  to  the  Bank  Premises  Account  ..  ..  ..  10,000  o  o 

Balance  carried  forward  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  90,216  8  10 


,£625,216  8  10 


The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Messrs.  Thomas  George  Robinson, 
Maurice  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and  Selwyn  Robert  Pryor,  all  of  whom,  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

During  the  past  year  a  Branch  has  been  opened  at  Nottingham,  forming  an 
important  link  in  the  Bank’s  chain  of  branches  in  the  Midland  Counties,  also  Sub¬ 
branches  at  Exmouth,  and  at  Whitechapel,  Liverpool. 

In  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Shareholders  are  required  to  elect 
the  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration.  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  and  Mr. 
William  Barclay  Peat  (of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.),  the  retiring  Auditors,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER,  1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—  .  £  s.  d. 

40,000  Shares  of  ,£75  each,  ,£10  10s.  paid .  ..  420,000  o  o 

215,000  ,,  £60  ,,  £12  ,,  . 2,580,000  o  o 


ASSETS. 

Cash —  £  s.  d. 

At  Bank  of  England  and  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  ..  8,205,15316  1 

At  Call  and  Short  Notice  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,806,046  10  11 


3,000,000  o  o 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . 2,300,000  o  o 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts,  including  rebate  on  bills  not 
due,  provision  for  bad  and  'doubtful  debts,  contingencies,  &c.  52,693,921  o  3 

Acceptances  and  Endorsements  of  Foreign  Bills  on  Account  of 
Customers..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  441,568  n  1 

Profit  and  Loss  Account- 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  including  ^86.476  18s.  brought 

from  year  1904  .  . .  ,£625,216  8  10 

Less  Interim  Dividend,  8  per 
cent,  paid  in  August  last  ..^240,000  o  o 
Less  Dividend  of  9  per  cent,  pay¬ 
able  8th  February  next  . .  270,000  o  o 

Less  Transferred  to  Knares¬ 
borough  and  Claro  Bank, 

Limited,  purchase  A/c  ..  15,000  o  o 

Less  Transferred  to  Bank  Pre¬ 
mises  A/c.,  •  •  ..  ..  10,000  o  o 

-  535,ooo  o  o 

- 90,216  8  10 


^58,425,706  o  2 


Investments — 

English  Government  Securities  ..  ..  £8, 812, 635  12  1 

(Of  which  ^75,500  is  lodged  for  public 
accounts.) 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securi¬ 
ties  ;  Debenture,  Guaranteed,  and  Pre¬ 
ference  Stocks  of  British  Railways  ; 

British  Corporation  and  Waterworks  Stocks  5,320,994  2  3 

Canal,  Dock,  River  Conservancy,  and  other 
Investments  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  403,263  18  8 


Customers  for  Acceptances  and  Endorsements  of  Foreign  Bills, 
per  Contra 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  &c. 

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country 


£13, ox  1,200  7  o 


14,536,893  13  o 

441,568  11  1 

29,796,492  11  2 
639,550  17  « 


j£s%> 425, 706  o  2 


M.  O.  FITZGERALD,)  F.  CHURCHWARD,  ) 

G.  F.  MALCOLMSON,  f  Directors.  R.  T.  HAINES,  -  Joint  General  Managers. 

ROBERT  WIGRAM,  j  T.  ESTALL,  ) 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with  ;  and  we  report  that  we 
nave  ascertained  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances  and  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  at  the  Head  Office,  and  the  securities  representing  the  investments  of 
the  Bank  ;  and  having. examined  the  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  books  at  the  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  returns  from  each  Branch,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
such  Balance  Sheet  is  full  and  fair  and  properly  drawn  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank's  affairs,  as  shown  by  such  Books  and 
Returns. 


1 8th  January,  1906. 


EDWIN  WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PEAT, 


|  Auditors. 


At  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  (ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair)  the  above  report  was  adopted.  The  retiring  Directors,  THOMAS 
GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Esa.,  MAURICE  OTHO  FITZGERALD,  Esq., 
and  SELWYN  ROBERT  PRYOR,  Esq.,  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  EDWIN  WATERHOUSE  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PEAT 
were  reappointed  Auditors  for  the  current  year. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors  were  given  to  the  Directors,  General 
Managers,  Branch  Managers,  and  other  officers  of  the  Bank  for  their  efficient  ser¬ 
vices,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 


.  The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  having  numerous  Branches 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  Agents  and  Correspondents  at  home  and  abroad, 
affords  great  facilities  to  its  customers,  who  may  have  money  transmitted  to  the 
credit  of  their  Accounts  through  any  of  the  Branches,  free  of  charge. 

At  Head  Office  and  Metropolitan  Branches,  Deposits  are  received  and  interest 
allowed  thereon  at  the  rates  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  London  newspapers 
from  time  to  time,  and  Current  Accounts  are  conducted  on  the  usual  terms. 


The  Bank  undertakes  the  Agency  of  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  also  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares,  and  the  collection 
of  Dividends,  Annuities,  &c. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit,  payable  at  the  principal  towns  abroad,  are 
issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers. 

At  the  Country  Branches  Current  Accounts  are  opened,  Deposits  received,  and 
all  other  Banking  business  conducted. 

The  Officers  o?  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  its 
customers. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Branches,  Agents  and 
Correspondents  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  and  at  any  of  the 
Bank's  Branches. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

F.  CHURCHWARD,) 

R.  T.  HAINES,  Joint  General  Managers. 

T.  ESTALL,  J 

19th  January,  1906. 
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GREENING’S 

POPULAR  FICTION. 

A  STORY  WHICH  WILL  EXCITE  ATTENTION. 

THE 

EXPIATION  OF  EUGENE. 

By  FREDERICK  H.  BALFOUR.  6s. 

Saturday  Review  says: — “A  careful  piece  of  work.  In  Eugene 
Llerena  we  have  a  duality  of  ah  uncommon  kind.  .  .  The  story  of  his 
life  and  development,  of  his  labours  as  a  clergyman,  and  then  the 
revelation  of  his  crime  and  the  account  of  his  expiation  are  managed 
with  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Balfour  has  given  us  a  book  interesting 
for  its  psychology  as  well  as  for  its  incidents.” 

PUBLISHED  ON  FEBRUARY  1st. 

A  New  Romance  of  great  interest  by  the  author  of  “The  Scarlet 

Pimpernel.” 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

6s.  By  the  Baroness  Orczy.  6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  Romance  of  the  Hungarian  Plains. 

THE  BARONESS  ORCZY’S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

BY  THE  GODS  BELOVED.  Third  Edition. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  CANDLESTICKS.  Third  Edition. 

UNCLE  PEACEABLE. 

By  REGINALD  TURNER.  6s. _ _ 

^THE  FINANCIER. 

By  J.  B.  HARRIS  BURLAND.  6s. 

THAT  MOVING  FINGER. 

By  H.  C.  F.  CASTLEMAN.  3s.  6d. 

Referee. — “  Mr.  Castleman  has  handled  his  theme  skilfully,  and  the  interest  is 
well  sustained  to  the  end.” 

THE  IRONY  OF  FATE. 

By  MURIEL  CROSSE.  3s.  6d. 

THE  UNKNOWN  DEPTHS. 

By  ELLIOTT  O'DONNELL.  6s.  _ 

A  Story  of  the  Great  Revival  and  the  Mystic  Lights. 

A  PROPHET  OF  WALES. 

By  MAX  BARING,  Author  of  “The  Canon's  Butterfly,”  &c.  6s. 

PAULINE  MERRILL. 

By  A.  LAURIE  WALKER.  6s. _ 

THE  FULFILMENT. 

By  EDITH  ALLONBY.  6s. _ _ 

THE  WEAVERS  SHUTTLE. 

By  C.  GASQUOINE  HARTLEY  (Mrs.  W.  Gallichan),  Author  of  “  Life  the 

Modeller.”  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette—  Mrs.  Gallichan  has  given  us  another  capital  book,  which 
commands  attention  till  the  end  is  reached.” 

THE  SIN  OF  SALOME. 

By  A.  L.  HARRIS.  3s.  6d. 

A  MARRIED  BACHELOR. 

By  Mrs.  H.  SANT  LANYON.  6s. 

Messrs.  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
publishing  a  powerful  new  Novel,  entitled 

“A  TIME  OF  TERROR.” 

BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR. 

This  is  a  very  sensational  story,  and  will  excite  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  author,  who  for  the  present  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
has  invented  a  daring  idea,  and  handles  it  in  a  daring  manner.  The 
subject  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  is  much  in  the  air  at  the  present 
time.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  is  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last. 
A  book  likely  to  be  talked  about. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London : 

GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  18  &  20  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  BOOKS. 


Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  poet  free  on  application. 


Royal  4to.  £ 2  2s.  net. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  IN 

THE  17th  AND  1 8th  CENTURIES:  a  Selection  of  Examples 
Drawn  and  Photographed  for  the  use  of  Architects.  By  Horace 
P’ield  and  Michael  Bunney.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 


VARIORUM  EDITION  OF  BEAUMONT  AND 
FLETCHER. 

THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  &  JOHN 

FLETCHER.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Buli.en.  In  12  vols.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net  each.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 

“  We  content  ourselves  with  pronouncing  the  edition  the  greatest 
gift  for  which  the  Shakespearean  student  had  to  hope.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 

Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  JOHN  LELAND  IN  WALES, 

in  or  about  the  years  1536-1539.  Extracted  from  his  MSS., 
arranged,  and  edited  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  With  a  Map. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

TURNER.  By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  With 

Four  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net.  Previously  published  in  this  Series,  profusely  Illustrated, 
7s.  6d.  net  each  : 

REYNOLDS.  MILLAIS.  GAINSBOROUGH. 

BURNE-JONES.  ROSSETTI.  LEIGHTON. 

ENCLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS. 

THE  ART  GALLERIES  OF  EUROPE. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  63.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  By 

Julia  de  W.  Addison. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  VENICE  ACADEMY.  By 

Mary  Knight  Potter.  [Ready/au.  31. 


Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  CRITICISM.  By 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

Contents. — The  Poetry  and  Poets  of  America — The  Collected 
Works  of  Lord  Byron— The  Collected  Poems  of  W’illiam  Watson— 
The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey— Miltonic  Myths  and  their  Authors 
— Longinus  and  Greek  Criticism— The  True  Functions  of  Poetry. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

INTERLUDES  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

“  The  present  collection  of  his  lighter  writings  is  altogether  delight¬ 
ful,  and  will  be  found  so  by  a  generation  which  knew  nothing  of 
Cambridge,  or  indeed  of  this  habitable  globe  in  the  early  sixties...... 

This  is  a  capital  book,  with  summer  lightning  of  wit  on  every  page.” 

Morning  Rost. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POEMS  BY  TENNYSON.  Illustrated  by 

Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdale. 

“Miss  Brickdale  exhibits  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  poet,  and 
her  work  has  distinction  and  charm.  The  whole  volume  is  beautiful, 
the  printing  and  paper  being  excellent.” — Liverpool  Courier. 

With  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  BOOKS.  By  J.  Herbert 

Slater,  Editor  of  “Book  Prices  Current,”  Author  of  “The 
Romance  of  Book  Collecting,”  &c. 

“  Well  deserves  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  as  well  as  those  mere 
beginners  to  whose  special  needs  it  has  been  the  writer’s  avowed  object 
to  minister.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS  SERIES, 

Post  8vo.  with  32  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

5s.  net. 

RUBENS.  By  Hope  Rea. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  Portugal  Street, 


.REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  th«  Proprietors  by  SrOTTtswoooE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square  E.C.,  and  Published  by  R^.nald  VS’ebst^  Page  a,  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  LondoD.— Saturday,  27  January ,  1900. 
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IV e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

King  Christian  of  Denmark  died  suddenly  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Terror  of  the  idea  of  sudden  death  is 
general;  we  pray  against  it;  and  yet  so  often  it  may 
be  euthanasia.  The  pleasantest  way  to  die,  a  doctor 
will  often  say,  is  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  and  not  wake 
again.  But  the  pain  of  watching  is  probably  worse  to 
those  at  hand  than  the  shock  of  a  quicker  end.  King 
Christian’s  family  and  people  have  been  spared  at  least 
the  sorrow  that  goes  so  often  with  the  slower  ending 
of  life.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  discreet  king,  re¬ 
minding  people  of  Queen  Victoria  in  his  patriarchal 
position. 

The  Unionist  newspapers  which  have  chosen  the 
moment  of  discomfiture  to  urge  a  change  in  the 
Unionist  leadership  cannot  be  complimented  either  on 
their  good  taste  or  on  their  good  sense.  The  tendency 
of  defeated  persons  to  console  themselves  by  turning  on 
their  leader  is  very  contemptible.  Englishmen  usually 
call  it  un-English.  It  is  also  very  unwise  thus  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  triumphant 
Liberals.  Some  Unionists,  however,  who  are  much  i 
exercised  on  the  question  are  moved  by  different  and 
quite  honourable  considerations.  They  are  concerned 
before  everything  else  that  Tariff  Reform  shall  be 
established  as  the  policy  of  the  party,  and  thorough 
agreement  obtained.  Will  this  affect  the  leadership? 
National  policy  they  feel  must  be  put  before  any  person. 
We  give  our  view  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  bore  usually  is  the  man  who  feels  it  his 
solemn  duty  to  make  a  protest  against  some  act  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  approves.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  he  turned  up  on  Monday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
party  organisation  which  selected  Mr.  Balfour  as  can¬ 
didate  for  the  City  in  place  of  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs.  It 
seems  he  has  given  forty  years,  sir,  of  faithful  service  I 
to  the  great  Unionist  party:  hence  he  owes  it  to  his 
conscience  and  the  country  to  declare  that  in  his  opinion  1 


Mr.  Balfour  is  not  qualified  &c.  &c.  When  to  the 
general  relief  he  sat  down  two  other  statesmen  were 
for  assuring  the  City  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  get  on 
all  right  as  its  member  after  a  little  coaching  by  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  and  so  forth.  They  were  ready  to  pat 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  back  with  kindly  patronage. 

It  is  a  pity  the  reception  of  Mr.  Balfour  by  the 
City  should  have  been  marred  by  such  gaucherie  as 
this  ;  for  we  believe  that  the  best  judgment  in  the 
most  influential  constituency  in  the  country  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  favour  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Of 
course  we  well  recognise  that  in  the  City,  indeed  in 
any  constituency  save  the  Universities,  there  is  the 
type  of  politician  who  is  totally  unable  to  appreciate 
the  finest  mind  in  the  Conservative  party ;  the 
political  noodle  who  loves  to  prate  about  “  hard 
facts”  and  “plain  men  of  business”,  who  believes 
that  because  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  “  give  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question  ”  and  because  he  is  not 
rotund  in  oratory  and  positive  in  assertion  he  is  not 
fitted  to  lead,  he  is  “weak”.  But  it  is  not  from  this 
sort  of  person,  as  Randolph  Churchill  once  declared 
with  scorn,  that  one  expects  political  wisdom.  Whether 
the  Liberals  are  to  oppose  Mr.  Balfour  or  not  is  still 
unsettled.  The  meeting  in  the  City  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  to  consider  the  matter  came  to  no  decision  and 
was  adjourned  to  next  week. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Parliament  is  the  subject 
of  curious  investigation  in  the  press.  The  M.P.s  have 
all  been  beautifully  tabled  and  labelled.  The  lawyers 
will  be  stronger  than  ever,  or  at  least  they  will  be  more 
numerous.  Fiction  is  rampant  in  the  new  House — 
“the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day”  run  easily  into 
double  figures.  But  it  is  when  we  get  to  the  food  and 
drink  figures  that  our  interest  is  liveliest.  Why  should 
cocoa  and  tea  be  so  markedly  Radical,  and  whisky 
distilling  so  Home  Rule?  One  odd  fact  about  the 
trades  and  occupations  of  the  new  House  is  the  entire 
absence  of  shopkeepers.  There  appears  to  be  not  a 
single  one.  They  are  all  “merchants”.  There  is 
quite  a  number  of  “provision  merchants”,  but  not  a 
solitary  grocer. 

Evidence  of  foul  play  at  this  election  accumulates 
daily.  It  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Liberals,  we 
admit.  If,  as  we  are  informed,  someone  set  an  un¬ 
founded  story  going  among  some  villages  in  the  Rye 
division  that  the  Liberal  candidate  had  declared  that 
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“  nine  shillings  a  week  and  a  rabbit  ”  were  enough  for 
any  agricultural  labourer,  it  was  a  dirty  trick.  But  far 
worse  were  the  calumnies  Sir  W.  Evans-Gordon  had 
to  face  in  Mile  End,  especially  from  the  Jewish  electors. 
They  would  not  perhaps  be  especially  considerate  of 
the  champion  of  the  Aliens  Act  ;  but  to  go  about 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  of  the  voters  stating 
solemnly  that  if  Sir  W.  Evans-Gordon  were  returned, 
there  would  be  a  massacre  of  Jews  in  England  similar 
to  the  massacres  in  Russia  was  malignant  lying,  seldom 
found  in  English  elections.  It  would  have  been  enough 
for  most  men  to  say  that  the  Unionist  candidate  wished 
to  turn  every  Jew  out  of  England — another  lie  freely 
circulated  in  Mile  End. 

In  the  Harrow  division  certain  Liberal  workers  said 
openly  that  they  were  going  to  neutralise  the  inferiority 
of  the  Liberal  candidate  as  a  speaker  to  the  Unionist 
by  preventing  the  Unionist  being  heard  :  a  plan  they 
did  their  utmost  to  carry  out.  Also  a  catalogue  of 
charges  against  the  Unionist  candidate  was  sent  to  all 
the  electors  with  the  polling  cards,  thus  leaving  him  no 
time  to  reply.  For  these  charges  the  successful  Liberal 
declines  to  take  responsibility.  A  most  dubious  pro¬ 
ceeding  too  was  the  sending  from  the  Liberal  committee 
rooms  to  the  out-voters  of  duplicate  polling  cards  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  a  wrong  polling  station.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  out-voters  were  Unionists. 

It  is  possible  this  was  an  accident  ;  but  so  strange  an 
accident  requires  very  strict  explanation.  If  the  decep¬ 
tion  was  deliberate,  trickery  could  go  no  lower.  In 
another  division  so  mad  were  the  Liberals  at  their 
failure  that  after  the  declaration  many  of  them,  headed 
by  a  Nonconformist  parson,  pursued  the  wife  of  the 
successful  candidate,  hissing  out  opprobrious  words, 
not  stopping  at  obscenity.  The  serious  thing  about 
all  this  election  blackguardism  is  not  the  effect  it  has  on 
results  but  that  it  will  deter  so  many  of  the  best  men 
from  entering  political  life  at  all. 

After  the  din  of  the  General  Election  at  which  not 
even  the  most  fastidious  speaker  or  writer  can  afford 
to  pick  and  choose  his  words  and  phrases  at  all  deli¬ 
cately,  Lord  Curzon’s  minute  on  the  omission  of 
officials  to  tell  him  of  the  Bengal  partition  is  a  literary 
treat.  He  described  it  as  “  not  a  moral  delinquency 
but  an  intellectual  hiatus”.  The  definition  recalls  to 
one  the  caustic  criticism  which  appeared  by  accident  in 
a  Foreign  Office  blue-book  years  ago  when  Mr.  Curzon 
was  Under  -  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Some 
thought  it  was  his  and  some  Lord  Salisbury’s.  Lord 
Curzon’s  reproof  to  the  Indian  officials  was  not  intended 
for  public  observation  ;  but  it  was  published  by  an 
Indian  newspaper,  and  has  therefore  become  generally 
known.  This  was  unfortunate  ;  and  yet  one  is  inclined 
to  congratulate  Lord  Curzon  on  the  indiscreet  publica¬ 
tion  by  a  newspaper  of  one  of  his  best  sayings. 

Mr.  Birrell  is  not  improving  as  a  speaker.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  mixture  of  gross  jubilation 
with  unctuous  cant,  which  he  thought  good  enough 
for  the  Bristol  Liberals  on  Wednesday,  came  from  the 
author  of  the  brilliant  description  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  paradise  of  bores.  Superintending  the 
output  of  Liberal  leaflets  and  cartoons  has  not  been 
good  for  Mr.  Birrell’s  literary  style.  Fancy  a  director 
of  election  “  literature  ”  being  put  at  the  head  of  English 
education  !  Mr.  Charles  Geake  has  some  right  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Birrell  for  not  coming  to  aid  him  in 
his  difficulties  with  Mr.  [Boraston  over  the  Chinese 
“  slavery”  cartoons.  Mr.  Birrell  has  given  Mr.  Geake 
away  instead.  He  speaks  plump  out  of  pictures  of 
“manacled  Chinamen  ”,  and,  though  his  former  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Liberal  publication  department  is  well 
known,  attempts  no  disclaimer  in  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
office.  In  these  pictorial  lies  Mr.  Birrell,  like  his 
audience,  sees  only  a  jest.  They  have  done  their  work  : 
they  have  enabled  Liberals  to  win  seats.  Who  cares 
now  whether  they  were  true  or  false?  Mr.  Birrell 
talks  of  “breathing  a  prayer”  that  Christianity  may 
not  leave  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might  add  a 
petition  for  truth  to  enter  into  Liberal  electioneering. 
We  have  not  noticed  the  Stiggins  touch  about  Mr. 
Birrell  before. 


We  are  glad  to  meet  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on  common 
ground  again.  His  letter  to  the  “  Times  ”  on  Thursday 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  schools  controversy, 
which  soon  will  be  ablaze  throughout  all  England. 
Very  few  can  reach  the  sustained  eloquence  of  this  letter. 
Lord  Hugh  bids  Churchmen  keep  their  temper  and  their 
heads  and  go  into  the  fight,  with  energy  indeed  but  w  ith 
the  serenity  that  should  mark  the  champions  of  a  cause  to 
which  the  life  of  a  parliament,  even  a  long  parliament, 
is  but  a  passing  moment.  “The  Church  counts  her 
days  by  centuries  and  even  by  millenniums  ”.  Lord 
Hugh  formulates  with  felicitous  precision  the  settle¬ 
ment  that  has  been  steadily  advocated  in  this  Review. 
“The  State  should  undertake  to  do  in  elementary 
schools  what  it  already  does  in  reformatory  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  faith  which  its 
parents  may  choose.”  There  is  the  whole  thing.  Let 
the  Church  press  for  that  and  accept  nothing  less. 

Early  accounts  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
in  Paris  when  the  Government  officials  visited  the 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  inventory  of 
property  required  by  the  Separation  Law  appear  to  have 
been  rather  under  than  over-stated.  There  has  not 
only  been  what  may  be  described  as  brawling  in  the 
churches  visited,  and  personal  opposition  to  the  officers 
in  carrying  out  their  duty,  but  there  have  been  riots  in 
the  streets  in  which  many  persons  have  been  seriously 
wounded  and  a  gendarme  killed.  One  of  the  chief  centres 
of  disturbance  was  the  quarter  of  S.  Germain,  and  well- 
known  aristocrats,  men  and  women,  with  sword-canes 
and  heavy  umbrellas,  took  up  positions  about  the 
churches  and  opposed  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
municipal  guards  which  had  to  be  fetched  to  keep 
order. 

A  correspondent  describes  the  scene  as  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Commune.  In  the  Chamber  an  excited 
debate  arose  when  the  news  from  outside  was  brought 
in,  and  the  Premier  took  the  affair  so  seriously 
as  to  declare  that  the  law  would  be  applied  with 
all  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  his  Government  ; 
and  resistance,  whatever  form  it  might  take,  and 
whoever  might  be  the  resisters,  would  be  pulverised. 
Resistance  to  the  law  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  rely  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  influences 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  religious  people  in 
France.  The  more  earnest  of  them  can  show  in  less 
dubious  ways  that  the  Separation  Law  is  not  such 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  French  people  as 
Mr.  Bodley  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Bodley’s  two  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
the  Church  in  France,  the  second  of  which  he  delivered 
last  Saturday,  will  make  all  readers  of  his  great  work 
desirous  of  having  the  long  promised  companion  volume 
on  the  Church.  The  lectures  have  been  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  condition  of  the  French  Church  at  the 
time  when  the  separation  measures  were  suddenly 
sprung  upon  it  in  the  pursuance  of  a  hostile  secular 
programme.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bodley  will 
speak  much  more  freely  in  his  book  on  the  religious 
and  social  effects  of  the  separation  than  he  has  been 
able  to  do  in  his  lectures.  An  admirer  would  not  speak 
of  the  Concordat  as  a  work  of  stupendous  genius  and 
the  Separation  Law  as  the  work  of  ordinary  mortal 
men  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bodley  regards  the  change 
as  boding  no  good  to  France. 

Negative  progress  only  has  been  made  at  Algeciras, 
and  in  place  of  the  fears  of  war  which  obtained 
in  certain  quarters  last  week  as  to  the  attitude  ot 
France  and  Germany,  there  is  now  an  impression  that 
the  Conference  will  prove  abortive.  On  the  face  of  it 
the  delegates  do  not  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  tackle 
essential  issues;  the  Moorish  representative  has  adopted 
an  obstructive  line  which  nobody  seems  to  resent  ; 
points  of  real  importance  are  either  being  referred  to 
the  Sultan,  whose  reply  cannot  be  received  until  after 
weeks  of  delay,  or  left  to  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Tangier  to  deal  with  later.  Thus  the  whole  of  \\  ed- 
nesday  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  articles 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  foreigners.  Various  pro¬ 
visions  already  in  existence  under  previous,  treaties  for 
safeguarding  foreign  interests  are  practically  to  be 
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continued  unchanged,  and  any  supplementary  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  entrusted  to  the  diplomatic  body.  A 
fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  Conference  met,  and 
it  has  achieved  so  far  little  more  than  an  agreement  to 
do  nothing  of  importance. 

The  Russian  question  continues  to  be,  When  will  the 
convocation  of  the  Douma  take  place  and  when  will 
the  Government  recognise  that  the  restoration  of  order 
is  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  application  of 
the  laws  introducing  reforms  ?  Everything  moves 
slowly  in  Russia  in  any  circumstances  and  the  delay  as 
to  the  Douma  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Tsar’s 
promise  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  “  Times  ”  corre¬ 
spondent  said  on  Monday  that,  according  to  absolutely 
trustworthy  authority,  the  electoral  and  reform  laws 
would  be  announced  in  any  case  before  February.  The 
prediction  is  not  fulfilled  ;  but  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  convocation  of  the  Douma  implying  the  deroga¬ 
tion  of  autocracy  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the 
deputation  of  the  “reactionary”  League  of  Russian 
Men  who  are  “more  Royalist  than  the  King”;  they 
urge  its  convocation.  According  to  articles  in  the 
French  press,  financial  aid  to  Russia  is  being  with¬ 
held  because  a  representative  body  has  not  yet  been 
summoned.  The  Socialists  are  boycotting  the  Douma 
preparations  on  the  rational  ground  that  the  Douma 
means  foreign  loans,  and  foreign  loans  would  strengthen 
the  Government  against  the  Socialists  themselves. 

What  Lord  Cromer  describes  as  the  serious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Sudan  was  inaugurated  on  Saturday  last 
with  the  opening  of  the  Nile-Red-Sea  railway.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  hinterland  of  the  Sudan  is 
brought  into  direct  touch  with  the  sea  by  the  shortest 
available  route.  Berber,  which  by  caravan  was  ten  or 
more  days  distant  from  Suakim,  can  now  be  reached 
from  Port  Sudan  in  as  many  hours.  The  railway  to 
Wady  Haifa  and  Egypt  was  necessarily  not  fitted  to 
serve  the  commercial  needs  of  a  country  which  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  have  restored  to  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  event  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  when  Gordon  was  shut  up 
in  Khartoum,  and  the  Radical  Government,  after  a 
fruitless  effort  to  rescue  him,  abandoned  the  hastily 
projected  railwav  which  was  to  link  up  Suakim  and  the 
Nile. 

Australia  is  evidently  in  earnest  in  changing  her 
policy  about  immigration.  For  various  reasons  she 
has  hitherto  discouraged  plans  for  settling  British 
immigrants  in  the  colony.  Now  however  Mr.  Deakin, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to 
submit  a  Bill  to  Parliament  next  session  dealing  with 
the  immigration  question  generally  and  it  will  be  asked 
to  subsidise  a  suitable  line  of  steamers  to  bring 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  at  cheap  fares.  Mr. 
Deakin  has  the  support  of  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Irvine  and, 
not  less  important,  of  Mr.  Watson  the  labour  leader, 
whose  party  has  hitherto  been  responsible  for  hin¬ 
drances,  to  immigration.  The  birth  rate  of  Australia 
generally  has  been  declining  coincidently  with  the  de¬ 
crease  of  immigration.  Australians  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  life  of  their  nation  is  threatened. 

Excitement  in  the  Transvaal  is  apparently  on  the 
increase.  The  English  fear  that  the  constituencies 
will  be  gerrymandered  in  Boer  interests.  If  the  Rand  is 
alarmed  the  Imperial  Government  have  only  themselves 
to  thank.  Their  precipitate  and  uninformed  action  as 
to  Chinese  labour  was  in  itself  enough  to  justify  the 
fears  of  the  mining  companies,  on  whom  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Transvaal  depends.  With  Mr.  Smuts 
in  London  to  instruct  the  Ministry  as  to  Boer  views 
concerning  the  new  Constitution,  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Rand  would  regard  the  prospect  with 
philosophic  calm.  It  is  unfortunate  but  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  certain  extremists  should  talk  of  secession. 
Great  Britain  did  not  fight  a  three  years’  war  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  the  country  to  the  Boers.  That, 
however,  might  result  from  Liberal  interference. 

Memory  of  British  experiences  in  Natal  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Boer  war  drives  home  the  plea  of  Pro¬ 


fessor  Scott  Elliot  at  the  departmental  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  favour  of  a  thorough 
inquiry  into,  and  systematised  record  of,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Empire.  Are  other  colonies  in  possession 
of  maps  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  Natal  when 
1  General  Buller  was  at  Colenso?  Not  only  as  to  geo¬ 
graphy  is  it  often  difficult  to  obtain  information  concern¬ 
ing  British  possessions.  Practical  agriculture  would  be 
materially  advanced  by  a  complete  study  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  different  colonies,  and  Professor  Elliot’s  idea  is 
that  the  Society  should  be  supported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  getting  together  data  which  would  enable 
them  to  publish  a  map  and  keep  a  file  showing  the 
exact  character  of  every  part  of  each  colony.  Local 
Governments  in  Africa  are  spending  considerable  sums 
of  money  on  such  surveys,  and  if  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  undertake  the  work  itself,  as  it  obviously 
should,  a  larger  grant  should  at  once  be  made  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Sydney  Fisher,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  apparently  anxious  to  out-do  his  leader  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  as  a  questionable  friend  of  the  Empire. 
He  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  proclaim  the  satisfaction 
of  Canada  at  the  results  of  the  General  Elections  in 
Great  Britain.  “  We  farmers  of  Canada  want  no 
preference  in  the  English  market”,  nor  is  “  preference 
needed  to  keep  us  in  the  Empire  ”.  The  one  thing 
certain  is  that  Canadian  farmers  do  want  prefer¬ 
ence.  They  know  what  a  2s.  duty  on  American 
wheat  would  mean  to  them,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
American  farmer  tallies  with  the  disappointment  of 
the  Canadian.  Mr.  Fisher  is  one  of  the  few  leading 
Canadians  who  are  incapable  of  taking  large  views. 
He  regards  every  policy  from  the  local  standpoint,  as  he 
did  in  his  opposition  to  Lord  Dundonald,  and  he  has  no 
real  sympathy  with  the  far-sighted  patriotism  of  the 
true  Imperialist.  Men  who  know  Canada  best  know 
that  Mr.  Fisher  does  not  speak  for  the  majority  of 
Canadians. 

Lord  Roberts  is  vigorously  prosecuting  his  campaign, 
and  very  rightly,  against  the  dangerous  insufficiency  of 
our  military  forces.  He  claims  that  a  million  armed  men 
are  necessary  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
he  points  out  that  the  enemy  we  may  have  to  meet  in 
the  future  may  be  of  a  very  different  calibre  from  the 
Boer.  So  far  we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  him  ; 
but  Lord  Roberts  does  not  carry  his  convictions  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  All  his  arguments  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  conscription,  and  nothing  else.  His 
conclusion  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  safety 
is  a  modicum  of  military  training  spread  out  over  the 
nation  is  impotent.  In  practice  this  would  produce 
little  more  than  an  inferior  kind  of  volunteer  ;  and  thus 
he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Mr.  Haldane. 

The  reversal  of  recent  military  policy,  which  was 
anticipated,  has  already  begun  by  a  return  to  the  old 
system  of  dealing  with  the  volunteers.  Attendance  in 
camp  is  no  longer  to  be  made  compulsory  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  earning  the  capitation  grant.  Doubtless  this 
measure  will  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
volunteers  as  regards  numbers.  But  the  point  is,  will 
this  possible  increase  of  personnel  really  be  a  source  of 
increased  strength  to  the  force,  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  efficiency  ?  If  serious  objections 
might  be  taken  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  general  pro¬ 
posals,  his  volunteer  policy,  which  may  briefly  be 
described  as  quality  rather  than  quantity,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  right.  Mr.  Haldane,  bound  down  by  the 
irresponsible  utterances  of  his  party,  is  preferring 
quantity. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  we  had  an 
epidemic  of  speech-making  generals  ;  distinguished 
members  of  the  sister  Service  have  not  at  all  times  been 
as  discreet  in  the  control  of  their  tongue  or  pen  as 
might  be  desired.  The  latest  expert  called  to  account 
on  this  score  is  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  in  respect  of  an 
interview  recently  published  in  the  “Echo  de  Paris”. 
His  defence  that  the  account  is  perverted  and  the 
publication  wholly  unauthorised  appears  satisfactory. 
Official  confidences  and  discretion  must  of  course  be 
jealously  guarded.  But  a  keen  man  cannot  keep  his 
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work  always  out  of  his  conversation,  especially  with 
a  brother  professional. 

The  refusal  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a  farm  colony  and  sana¬ 
torium  near  Basingstoke  by  the  Lambeth  Guardians  is 
a  declaration  of  hostility  to  farm  colonies  in  principle. 
Mr.  Burns  makes  specific  objections  to  the  Lambeth 
scheme  which  appear  sound  enough,  but  when  he 
refers  to  the  history  of  similar  experiments  as  not 
justifying  the  proposal  of  the  Guardians  he  shows  very 
plainly  that  he  is  not  in  favour  of  the  system  at  all. 
This  may  please  those  few  members  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  who  opposed  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  but 
it  will  bring  Mr.  Burns  into  collision  with  the  labour 
members  who  supported  the  Bill  and  fought  for  its 
extension.  The  Lambeth  Guardians  were  prepared  to 
give  2,000  for  576  acres — at  the  rate  of  21  an  acre 
including  the  house  and  six  cottages  and  the  out¬ 
buildings.  Most  of  the  landowners  in  that  part  of  the 
country  would  be  only  too  glad  to  part  with  any 
amount  of  land  at  the  same  figure. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Roger  Fry  has  been 
appointed  to  buy  pictures  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York.  He  will  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  here,  and  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  do  his  best  for  a  gallery  outside  of 
England,  instead  of  being  enlisted  for  work  of  this 
kind  at  home.  We  shall  at  the  same  time  lose  him  as 
a  critic  on  the  “Athenaeum”.  All  this  we  thoroughly 
deserve  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  career  for  learned 
and  sincere  students  of  art  like  Mr.  Fry,  where  academic 
obstruction  lays  its  hand  alike  on  the  metropolitan  and 
the  provincial  galleries.  It  was  such  obstruction  that 
prevented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fry  some  years  ago 
to  the  Slade  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  We  hope 
that  his  new  duties  will  not  be  too  engrossing  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  making  substantial  additions  to  the 
history  of  art,  now  that  he  is  free  from  the  drudgery  of 
journalistic  criticism. 

Pittsburg  and  King  Arthur  somehow  go  rather  oddly 
together.  It  seems  however  quite  true  that  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  Institute  has  decided  to  take  up  the  story 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights.  It  is  sending  a  scholar  to 
England  with  four  thousand  pounds  at  his  disposal  to 
study  the  legend  thoroughly  and  discover  its  origin. 
One  wishes  him  success  up  to  a  point.  The  more 
interest  he  arouses  about  these  beautiful,  elusive 
legends,  the  better,  but  may  he  never  reach  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  brutal  fact.  One  would  rather  have  King 
Arthur  banished  altogether  from  the  story  of  England 
than  clapped  between  two  dreary,  profitless  dates. 
The  charm  and  value  of  the  stories  about  Arthur  or  Sir 
Bevis  after  all  lie  in  their  legendary  character.  We 
should  not  care  to  find  King  Arthur  and  his  genealogy 
figuring  stiffly  in  the  first  volume  of,  say,  Bright’s 
“  History  of  England  ”. 

Lord  Masham  died  yesterday.  An  amazing  record 
was  his  ;  perhaps  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Samuel 
Smiles  order  in  our  time.  Yet  Lord  Masham  was  much 
more  than  a  very  successful  man.  A  bankrupt  at  fifty, 
most  of  his  life  was  a  failure.  But  failure  only  spurred 
his  imagination.  He  turned  to  invention  and  built  up 
a  great  British  industry  and  his  own  fortune.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  Protectionist,  and  the  hardest-bitten  Free 
Trader  will  admit  that  Lord  Masham  knew  something 
of  business.  He  had  tastes  too.  He  was  most  anxious 
for  the  completion  of  the  Wellington  monument  in 
S.  Paul’s,  subscribing  readily. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish  too,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  died  this 
week  after  an  operation  and  a  severe  illness  of  several 
months.  Mr.  Cornish  knew  well  how  grave  was  his 
illness,  but  he  was  brave  and  patient  in  his  trial,  as 
we  should  expect.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  sportsman,  a 
naturalist,  and  a  writer  of  many  books  on  open-air  life 
in  England,  always  well  informed  and  often  graceful. 
Like  most  really  busy  men  he  had  time  for  quite  a 
multitude  of  interests  and  pursuits.  He  will  be  missed 
by  many  friends,  and  by  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  most  of  all  in  S.  Paul’s  School. 


THE  UNIONIST  LEADERSHIP. 

IT  would  be  an  affectation  to  ignore  the  movement 
which  is  in  progress  to  substitute  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  Mr.  Balfour  as  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  party.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  discuss  a  question  which  almost 
inevitably  involves  a  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  two 
statesmen  who  have  such  large  claims  on  our  admiration 
and  gratitude,  and  whose  continued  public  service  and 
co-operation  are  essential  to  the  future  success  of  the 
Unionist  party.  But  the  consequences  of  a  hasty  decision 
to  put  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Balfour 
must  be  so  grave  that  the  question  can  no  longer  wisely 
be  shirked.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  right  that  the  alleged 
reasons  for  the  proposed  change  be  dispassionately 
analysed,  and  its  probable  consequences  most  carefully 
considered.  This  is  the  position.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Mr.  Balfour  has  led  the  Unionist 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  office  and  in 
opposition.  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  he  has 
been  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  one  who  has  had  any  conversance 
with  the  course  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  these  years  will  deny  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
an  admirable  leader,  and  has  displayed  parliamentary 
gifts  of  the  highest  order.  No  student  of  affairs 
but  knows  that  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  general 
counsels  of  the  party,  he  has  dominated,  while  he  has 
endeared  himself  to,  his  colleagues  and  supporters. 
He  has  thus  obtained  for  himself  an  easy  but  very 
real  personal  ascendency.  By  his  side  from  1895 
to  1903  sat  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
as  the  years  passed  by  there  grew  up  between  these 
two  men  not  only  a  political,  but  also  a  warm  personal 
friendship.  All  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  since 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  famous  speech  at  Birming¬ 
ham  in  May,  1903,  have  not  shaken  this  mutual  regard. 
And  though,  no  doubt,  since  then  each  on  occasion  has 
taken  some  step,  or  made  some  speech,  which  the  other 
would  have  wished  untaken  or  unspoken,  they  have 
both,  on  their  different  lines,  loyally  co-operated  to 
enable  the  late  Government  to  carry  through  its 
programme  of  work,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  fiscal 
reform.  Their  lines,  we  admit,  have  been  different. 
Mr.  Balfour  wished  Mr.  Chamberlain  “Godspeed” 
when  he  left  the  Cabinet,  and  started  his  campaign 
as  a  “  Missionary  of  Empire  ”.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Balfour  thought  it  was  his  first  duty  to  keep  his  new 
Government  and  his  party  as  much  as  possible  together 
until  the  General  Election  ;  but  he  put,  as  he  had  promised 
he  would  put,  Tariff  Reform  in  the  forefront  of  that 
electoral  battle,  and  he  has  deliberately  declared  that  it 
must  be  the  great  constructive  task  for  the  Unionist 
party.  What  justification,  then,  have  the  advocates  of 
a  change  in  the  leadership  for  the  veiled  insinuation  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  if  he  retains  the  leadership,  will  either 
allow  Tariff  Reform  to  die  out  or  be  an  indifferent 
supporter  of  it  ?  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  now 
that  the  Unionist  party  is  in  opposition,  now  that  there 
is  no  hesitating  Cabinet  to  be  nursed,  now  that  the 
group  of  Free  Trade  Unionists  has  been  dissolved, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  for  all  immediate  and  practical  pur¬ 
poses  will  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
will  join  with  him  in  a  whole-hearted  and  active  support 
of  the  cause  of  Tariff  Reform.  And  it  is  as  believers 
in  that  cause  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  suggested 
change  in  the  leadership. 

But  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  change  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  leading  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  he  became  Colonial 
Secretary  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  but  little  part  in 
general  debate.  Since  he  left  Mr.  Balfour’s  Govern¬ 
ment  his  attendance  at  the  House  has  been  naturally 
enough  intermittent.  But  now  he  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  attendance.  He  must  divert  his  mind  from 
the  imperial  themes  which  have  engrossed  it  for  so 
long.  He  must  turn  that  mind  to  a  mastery  of  all  the 
diverse  business  that  comes  before  the  House,  of  all  its 
daily  drudgery,  of  all  the  petty  personal  questions  that 
beset  the  leader  of  a  party.  How  can  he,  then,  effec¬ 
tively  continue  his  campaign  as  a  Missionary  of  Empire  ? 
How  can  he  inspire  and  supervise  the  long  and  arduous 
work  of  educating  public  opinion  outside  Parliament, 
and  of  converting  it  to  his  policy?  In  the  near  future 
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4he  Unionist  party  has  two  different  tasks  to  accomplish. 
One  is  in  the  constituencies  where  the  advantages  of 
Tariff  Reform  have  to  be  explained,  and  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Free  Importers  to  be  constantly  exposed. 
For  this  work  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  pre-eminently 
adapted.  He  has  already  met  with  astonishing  success. 
He  alone,  unencumbered  by  the  cares  of  leadership, 
can  carry  the  success  further.  The  other  task  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
numerically  weak  Opposition  must  gradually  obtain 
accretions  of  strength  by  constant  or  occasional  co¬ 
operation  with  one  or  more  of  the  discordant  groups 
that  have  been  tossed  into  Parliament  by  the  upheaval 
of  these  elections.  For  this  work  Mr.  Balfour  is 
admirably  equipped.  For  it  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
neither  natural  nor  acquired  aptitude.  It  comes  then 
to  this  :  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Tariff  Reform  a 
change  should  be  made  which  would  remove  its 
champion  from  a  sphere  of  influence  in  which  all  his 
.great  qualities  are  at  their  best  to  a  post  where  they 
would  find  no  scope.  At  the  same  time  the  change 
would  remove  Mr.  Balfour  from  a  position  which  he  has 
.filled  with  wondrous,  some  would  say  diabolic,  ability, 
not  to  give  him  another  post  for  which  he  is  well,  or 
badly,  fitted,  but  to  condemn  him  to  what  must,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  be  withdrawal  from  the  political  stage. 
Tor,  unselfish  as  Mr.  Balfour  may  be,  appreciative  as 
he  undoubtedly  is  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ability,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  he  could  sit  on  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench  except  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Unionist  party  at  large  cannot  afford  to  banish 
the  statesman  who  broke  the  back  of  Irish  Nationalism 
in  the  eighties,  whose  character  and  tact  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  smooth  workingof  the  Unionist  alliance, 
whose  steadfast  courage  and  resource  during  the  Boer 
War  shone  out  among  the  hesitations  of  too  many  of 
his  colleagues  ;  who,  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  has  restored 
the  European  position  of  his  country  and  secured  its 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  Still  less  can  the  Unionist 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  afford  to  lose  the  man 
who  for  ten  years  has  with  distinction  borne  all  the 
heat  and  burden  of  Ministerial  responsibilities,  who  has 
been  the  one  indefatigable  defender  of  the  legislation  of 
his  Government  and  the  most  trenchant  critic  of  the 
methods  of  the  Radical  Opposition. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  future  leadership 
of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  light  of  the  Parliamentary 
situation  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  exceptional  General  Election.  But  there 
are  other  underlying  and  more  permanent  considera¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  After  all,  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  exists  to  represent,  to  protect,  and  to 
give  effect  to,  certain  broad  Conservative  principles  and 
traditions.  The  electors  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  are  attached  to  these  traditions,  are  not  necessarily 
keen  party  men.  Their  votes  are  determined  not  by  the 
cuckoo  cries  of  to-day,  or  by  the  so-called  “  strength  ”, 
-or  “  manliness  ”,  or  popularity  of  particular  leaders. 
But  it  is  through  the  continued  support  of  these  quiet 
electors  that  at  elections,  held  under  every  condition  of 
party  difficulty  and  discouragement,  the  Unionist  poll 
has  reached  the  high  standard  of  44  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  given.  They  are  the  stable,  regular 
forces  at  the  back  of  the  political  Conservative  party. 
Of  these  forces  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  appropriate  and 
efficient  leader.  In  any  such  movement  as  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  oust  him  from  the  leadership,  they  can  take  no 
active  part.  They  do  not  constitute  the  wirepullers,  or 
the  anonymous  correspondents,  who  fill  so  large  a  place 
in  these  manoeuvres.  But,  if  in  an  unhappy  moment  of 
.political  panic  the  busybodies  were  to  have  their  way, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  were  to  cease  to  lead,  a  shock 
would  be  given  to  all  this  great  body  of  Conservative 
sentiment  which  would  cause  more  lasting  injury  to 
the  Unionist  party  than  all  the  blunders  of  the  late 
Government,  or  even  than  the  passing  sweep  of  any 
Radical  wave. 


DENMARK  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  POLITY. 

The  death  of  Christian  IX.  has  an  interest  for 
-*•  Europe  far  different  from  that  usually  involved  in 
the  disappearance  of  minor  monarchs.  Denmark  itself 
as  of  no  vital  importance  in  Continental  politics.  Unlike 


Belgium  or  Switzerland,  it  is  not  a  buffer-state  whose 
occupation  by  some  great  neighbour  might  seriously 
disturb  the  balance  of  power,  nor  has  it  the  advantages 
from  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  or  even  a  naval,  which 
make  the  future  of  Holland  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  more  than  one  Great  Power.  The  death  of  King 
Christian  will  not  offer  any  opportunities  to  the  covetous¬ 
ness  of  ambitious  neighbours,  but  it  nevertheless  has 
peculiar  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  those  who  direct 
European  policy,  and  from  that  point  of  view  its  effects 
may  be  far-reaching. 

So  long  as  King  Christian  lived  there  was  one  centre 
in  Europe  where  the  Heads  of  two  at  least  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  several  smaller  ones  could  meet  on 
the  simple  footing  of  near  relatives  and  under  the  roof 
of  a  sovereign  whose  political  position  could  give 
umbrage  to  none,  while  his  personal  character  invited 
the  confidence  of  all.  In  the  day  when  democracy  is 
supposed  to  dominate  the  world,  it  is  amusing  to  reflect 
how  frequently  the  destinies  of  nations  have  depended 
upon  the  mutual  understanding  kept  on  foot  by  the 
Danish  family  party.  A  good  deal  of  the  world’s 
future  may  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  King 
.  Christian’s  successor  to  maintain  the  role  of  everybody’s 
friend  sustained  with  so  much  geniality  and  good  sense 
by  his  father. 

After  all  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  recall  any  figure 
in  European  history  who  has  occupied  an  analogous 
position  to  that  of  the  dead  King.  The  family  tree 
stretches  out  its  branches  into  all  great  international 
questions.  With  one  son  King  of  Greece,  he  found 
himself  personally  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Doubly  connected  with  the  British  Royal 
family  he  was  thus  brought  into  intimate  touch  with  all 
that  concerned  our  own  interests,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  he  saw  a  grandson  seated  on  the  Norwegian  throne 
by  a  popular  vote,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  importance 
of  Denmark  in  Scandinavian  affairs,  reforging  an 
historical  link  between  the  two  countries  and  doubling 
the  bonds  of  Denmark  with  ourselves.  Another 
daughter  seated  for  seven  years  on  the  Russian  throne 
and  still  intimately  connected  with  the  developments 
of  Russian  politics  brought  continually  into  relief 
another  side  of  European  affairs  which  also  largely 
influences  the  politics  ot  Asia.  By  the  marriage  of 
another  son  with  the  daughter  of  the  House  of  France 
he  was  brought  into  touch  with  another  quarter 
of  Europe,  and  thus  by  linking  all  their  interests 
Copenhagen  became  a  kind  of  nerve  centre  of 
European  politics  without  being  in  itself  a  place 
of  any  more  intrinsic  importance  than  Brussels  or 
The  Hague.  It  is  a  question  of  wide-spreading 
importance  to  the  world  how  far  it  may  be  able  to 
maintain  this  position.  Of  course  no  successor  to 
King  Christian  can  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to 
reigning  sovereigns,  or  command  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  respect  ;  but  after  all  family  relationship  goes  down  to 
the  roots  of  human  nature,  and  people  are  less  ready  to 
initiate  hostile  action  against  those  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  meet  from  time  to  time  in  intimate  inter¬ 
course  than  they  are  against  merely  formal  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Every  European  sovereign  must  be  “  mon  bon 
frere  ”  to  the  other,  but  a  real  brotherhood  must  be 
worth  a  little  more  than  a  courtesy  relationship. 

It  would  be  even  more  absurd  to  push  these  sug¬ 
gestions  too  far  than  to  ignore  them  altogether,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  under  the  new  regime  Copen¬ 
hagen  should  not  remain  what  it  has  been  for  years, 
the  observation  post  of  Europe.  Everyone  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  diplomatic  movements  must  be 
well  aware  that  special  care  is  always  taken  by  the 
various  Governments  in  the  appointments  made  at  the 
Danish  Court.  This  must  be  so  in  the  case  of  any 
capital  occupying  this  unique  position.  It  has  been 
and  may  remain  the  best  bureau  of  political  information 
in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  the  best  watch-tower  for 
the  observation  of  storm  signals.  Herein  lies  its  sin¬ 
gular  international  importance. 

King  Christian’s  peculiar  European  position  has 
almost  obscured  for  the  outside  world  his  success  as  a 
sovereign.  His  reign  opened  much  like  Kaiser  Franz 
Josefs  amid  gloom  and  disaster,  and  many  years  of  it 
were  passed  in  constitutional  conflict.  He"  had  hardly 
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ascended  the  throne  when  he  found  his  country  involved 
in  a  desperate  and  unequal  struggle  with  two  Great 
Powers  over  Schleswig-Holstein.  Within  three  years 
he  lost  a  large  slice  of  territory  and  endured  a  perhaps 
still  worse  stroke — the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
faithlessness  of  princes.  Abandoned  by  England,  France 
and  Sweden  after  promises  which  appeared  impossible 
of  evasion  he  had  every  excuse  for  misanthropic  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  turned  his  experience  to  more  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  As  a  result  he  has  not  only  established  his  own 
dynastv  on  half  the  thrones  of  Europe  but  also  leaves 
Denmark  herself  infinitely  stronger  and  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  he  found  her.  It  is  hardly  remembered  that 
for  twenty  -  one  years  he  carried  on  a  persistent 
struggle  with  a  parliamentary  majority,  refusing.  to 
accept  a  Liberal  Ministry  with  a  policy  of  reducing 
armaments.  He  pursued  much  the  same  policy  as  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century. 
He  maintained  in  power  the  Estrup  Ministry,  relying 
solely  upon  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  and  he  pro¬ 
mulgated  budgets  by  decree,  truly  a  courageous  and 
paternal  method  of  government  !  But  in  the  end  he 
accepted  a  Liberal  Government  while  that  Government 
practically  accepted  the  royal  programme.  The  forti¬ 
fications  of  Copenhagen  were  constructed  as  he  desired 
and  the  national  army  was  established  on  the  footing 
he  thought  proper.  On  the  other  hand  the  King  en¬ 
dorsed  the  reforms  put  forward  by  the  new  Ministry. 
During  his  reign  the  growth  of  Denmark  both  in  pro¬ 
sperity  and  population  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the 
slight  influence  upon  the  people  itself  ot  an  acute  con¬ 
stitutional  conflict,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Danes  for 
the  organisation  of  industry  has  put  them  at  the  head 
of  the  agricultural  communities  of  the  world. 

Still  without  the  connexions  of  her  royal  house  Den¬ 
mark  would  command  little  attention,  but  as  things 
are  the  disappearance  of  King  Christian .  may  quite 
conceivably  be  an  event  of  singular  gravity..  It  has 
been  easy  to  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  this,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  forecast  the  circumstances 
that  may  flow  from  his  death.  Speculation  on  .  such 
a  subject  could  not  be  of  any  profit.  The  continued 
usefulness  of  the  Danish  Court  in  international  affairs 
depends  not  upon  matters  of  policy  but  upon  personal 
inclinations,  which  are  potent  but  evasive  influences  to 
reckon  with  beforehand.  They  are  elements  in  the 
international  situation  too  obscure  to  discuss  to  any 
purpose. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  GENERAL  TARIFFS. 

IN  the  course  of  the  numerous  speeches  which  he  has 
delivered  on  the  Fiscal  Question  Mr.  Balfour  has 
never  failed  to  leave  behind  in  the  minds  of  his  followers 
a  keen  sense  of  doubt  whether  he  had  studied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underiving  the  tariff  systems  of  other  countries, 
and  especially  the  principle  *of  the  “general  tariff’'. 
While  eager  to  support,  and  urging  on  the  Unionist 
party  as  a  whole  to  adopt,  the  “  great  constructive 
policy  ”  which  is  described  by  the  terms  “  retaliation  ” 
and  ’“preference”,  he  has  repeatedly  declared  that  a 
“  general  tariff,  protective  or  non-protective  ”,  was  not 
necessary.  We  have  always  admired  Mr.  Balfour’s 
brilliant  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  a  politician,  but  in 
the  position  he  has  taken  up  on  this  question  we  have 
never  been  able  to  dispel  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  com¬ 
pletely  thought  out  the  relation  of  Mr.  Chamberlains 
proposed  general  tariff  to  the  practical  operation  of 
“  tariff  reform  ”  and  preference.  It  is  probably  to.  this 
cause  that  we  may  reasonably  attribute  the  indecision 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  utterances  on  the  subject  and  the 
differences  which  are  said  still  to  divide  the  members 
of  the  Unionist  Opposition. 

The  main  difficulty  has  arisen  apparently  from  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  true  character  of  the  “  gene¬ 
ralisation  ”  implied  in  the  term  “  general  tariff’.’. 
According  to  the  usage  of  all  civilised  countries  this 
indicates  not  a  tariff  on  all  goods  imported  into  a 
country,  but  a  tariff  which  shall  be  levied  only,  on 
certain  goods  coming  from  every  country,  qualified 
however  by  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  a  particular 
article  from  a  given  country  may  be  modified  by  sepa¬ 
rate  treaty  arrangements  with  that  country.  The 


generalisation  in  its  widest  extent  applies  to  “  all 
countries  ”  and  not  to  “  all  articles  ”,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  present  British  tariff  is  a  general  tariff.  The 
existence  of  a  general  tariff  is  invariably  consistent  with 
a  considerable  “  free  list’  .  The  tariffs  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  countries  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  evidence  enough  of  this  fact.  The 
cases  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  illustrate  the  further 
possibility  of  a  scheme  of  preference  co-existing  with  a 
general  tariff  and  a  free  list.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  that  a  “free  list”  should  contain  only  raw  or 
semi-manufactured  materials  ;  it  might  happen  that  in 
negotiation  with  a  certain  country  the  general  tariff 
on  a  given  article  was  abandoned  in  return  for  certain 
concessions  granted  in  return.  Thus,  in.  any  negotia¬ 
tions  we  might  hereafter  enter  into  with  France  or 
Spain  we  might  find  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on,  say  silk  or  wine,  to  zero — admit  these  free  of  an} 
duty.  The  effect  of  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  tariff  is  seen  from  this  instance  to  tend  always 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  “  free  list  and  to  lower 
the  duties  on  other  articles.  The  recently  concluded 
German  tariff  affords  numerous  instances  of  articles 
transferred  to  the  free  list  (e.g.  cement)  as  the  result 
of  various  treaty  negotiations. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  s  recent 
utterances  imply  that  he  would  seek  authority  for 
the  Government  to  threaten,  though  never  actually  to 
impose,  a  general  tariff  against  all  countries  whose 
tariffs  operate  unfairly  against  British  goods.  The 
Government  are  to  have  the  power  to  utter  threats 
“deep  and  dire”,  but  never  to  carry  out  their 
threats.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  cock  their  re¬ 
volvers  at  the  enemy,  but  are  never  to  pull  the 
trigger,  or  even  to  throw  the  weapon  at  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  Government  would 
be  granted  a  mandate  of  so  limited  a  character.  To 
assent  to  such  a  course  would  be  to  stultify  the 
nation  in  the  eves  of  the  world.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  in  such  event,  the  case  of  a  British 
Foreign  Minister  addressing  Germany,  for  example,  to 
the  effect  that  German  tariffs  are  in  many  instances 
harmful  to  British  industries,  and  that  unless  these 
tariffs  are  moderated  and  an  arrangement  made,  he 
proposed  to  retaliate  by  imposing  duties  on  German 
goods  entering  the  Lmited  Kingdom.  Knowing  as 
they  were  bound  to  know  that  this  was  merely  a  threat 
and  that  the  British  Minister  had  no  power  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  the  German  Government  would 
politely  but  firmly  reply  that  as  their  duties  had  not 
been  chosen  with  any  particular  animus  against  this 
country,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  upset  their 
tariff  arrangements  with  other  countries  and  destroy  the 
bases  of  their  treaties  merely  at  the  suggestion,  of  the 
British  Government.  Such  a  policy  would  certainly  be 
met  everywhere  with  a  firm  “non  possumus  ,  and 
action  on  the  part  of  other  countries  would  be  taken 
only  when  it  was  obvious  that  the  power  to  take 
action  on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  was 
in  existence.  This  power  can  only  be  supplied,  by 
drawing  up  a  tariff  which  shall  actually  come  into 
operation  on  a  fixed  date  and  which  all  countties 
are  previously  notified  is  subject  to  modification  in 
particular  items  in  which  they  are  specially  concerned 
as  the  result  of  arrangements  which  we  are  willing  to 
discuss.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  general  tariff  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  negotiation. 

A  general  tariff  is  further  the  only  possible  basis  of  a 
scheme  of  Imperial  preference  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  proposed  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  approved.  Even 
if  we  went  no  further  than  the  imposition  of  duties 
upon  certain  food  products  from  foreign  countries, 
admitting  such  products  from  the  colonies . free,  \ve 
have  in  all  its  essential  features  a  general  tariff.  It  is 
clear  then  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  in  objecting  to  a 
general  tariff  while  in  favour  of  the  two  principa. 
objects  to  be  gained  by  fiscal  reform — preference  and 
retaliation — is  absolutely  untenable.  If  he  is  opposea 
to  a  general  tariff,  it  passes  man’s  wit  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  preference.  If  he  is  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of 
preference,  he  cannot  logically  oppose  himself  to.  a 
general  tariff.  Mr.  Balfour  is  reduced  to  a  choice 
between  the  essential  features  of  Mr.  Chamberlains 
1  policy  and  the  position  of  the  individualist  free-trader. 
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THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 


ENGLISHMEN  are  always  quick  to  cry  out  against 
the  priest  in  politics.  On  the  other  hand  defeated 
Conservative  candidates,  looking  round  them  for 
some  one  to  blame,  are  vigorously  declaring  that  the 
late  overthrow  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  clergy,  who 
as  a  class  refused  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  un¬ 
doubtedly  large  influence  into  the  electoral  scale.  We 
say,  as  a  class,  for  Liberal  divines  were,  as  usual,  fore¬ 
most  in  the  fray.  That  the  candidate  they  support  is 
pledged  to  the  hilt  to  overthrow  the  things  they  are 
supposed  to  hold  most  dear  is  a  consideration  which 
adds  a  zest  of  unctuous  magnanimity  to  their  Pharisaism. 
They  contrast  their  own  superiority  to  the  interests  of 
their  Church  and  their  religion  with  the  “psychic” 
orthodoxies  of  mere  Church  defenders,  rallying  under 
some  oriflamme  of  “  the  schools  in  danger”  or  the  like. 
As  for  the  dissenting  minister,  he  has  been  in  almost 
every  village  and  town  in  England  an  avowed  agitator 
and  shameless  electioneering  agent.  It  may  be  only 
here  and  there  that  cheers  have  been  given  in  dissenting 
places  of  worship  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  trium¬ 
phant  doxologies  sung  for  his  return.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  chapel  pulpit  which  has  not  been  prostituted 
to  political  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  No  doubt, 
in  the  long  run  the  people  contrast  this  degradation  of 
sacred  opportunities  with  the  calm  performance  of  its 
duties,  amid  all  insult  and  railing  accusation,  by  the 
Church  ol  England,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
When  men  get  tired  of  gin  and  cayenne  pepper 
they  will  turn  thirstily  to  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word. 
But  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  step  down  meanwhile 
into  the  election  mellay,  or  do  more  than  utter  a  few 
general  remarks  in  church  to  stem  the  civium  ardor 
prava  jubentium,  is  not  unnaturally  exasperating  to 
politicians  who  consider  they  are  fighting  the  Church’s 
battle  against  heavy  odds. 

For  even  if  the  ordinary  English  view  that  religion 
and  politics  have  only  an  accidental  connexion  were 
not  foolishly  unphilosophical  and  shown  by  all  history 
and  experience  to  be  wrong,  in  the  recent  contest  at 
any  rate  there  was  a  direct  religious  issue  of  the 
gravest  importance,  in  which  there  could  be  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  clerical  pecuniary  interests,  an  issue  declared 
by  every  divine  in  the  land  to  be  the  most  critical  for 
the  future  of  religion  which  has  arisen  since  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Surely  this  was  a  nodus  vindice 
dignus,  an  occasion  when  the  cassock  would  not  be 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  mud  of  political  contest.  We 
confess  we  find  it  difficult  at  this  disastrous  moment  to 
be,  with  Reginald  Pecock,  “  repressours  of  over-much 
blaming  of  the  clergy  ” — though,  to  be  sure,  the 
worthy  fifteenth-century  bishop  was  apologising  for  the 
opposite  tendency  of  the  prelates  and  higher  clergy 
of  his  day — to  neglect  the  Word  and  Sacraments  in 
order  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God  by  politics  and 
pushfulness.  The  counsel  given  to  the  clergy  by  most 
of  the  diocesans  for  their  guidance  at  this  election  was 
singularly  feeble.  Beneath  a  semblance  of  impartiality 
the  Episcopi  Anglicani  betrayed  an  evident  desire  that 
Liberal  candidates  should  be  defeated — willing  to 
wound,  yet  half  afraid  to  strike  ;  when  a  bold  appeal 
to  Churchmen  to  unite  strenuously  in  defence  of 
religion  in  the  school  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
effective  and  ingenuous,  yet  not  more  open  to  mis¬ 
representation  and  cavil.  For  the  Church  to  affect  the 
part  of  the  vestal  moon,  moving  serene  and  tranquil 
amid  world-systems  and  powers  of  the  night,  is  to 
abdicate  her  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what 
the  clergy  ought  to  do.  Liberalism  may  be  what  the 
Tractarians  declared  it  to  be,  the  embodiment  of  the 
world-spirit- — one  Broad  Church  dignitary,  however, 
asserts  it  to  be  “  an  echo  from  the  heart  of  Christ  ”. 
Catholicism  has,  we  do  not  doubt,  affinities  with  the 
higher  Toryism.  But  how  much  of  the  higher  Toryism, 
with  its  lofty  visions  and  ideals,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  views  of  the  average  Unionist  politician,  often  a 
mere  professional  wirepuller,  possibly  an  Orangeman, 
possibly,  to  win  a  few  votes,  unscrupulously  pledged 
to  the  programme  of  the  Church  Association  or  the 
Marriage  Law  Reform  Union,  or  some  other  quackery  ? 
The  clergy  have  not  forgotten  the  Public  Worship 


Regulation  Act,  or  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause— both 
promoted,  unhappily,  by  the  Episcopate.  Then  again, 
important  political  controversies  may  arise,  and  have 
lately  arisen,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
no  occasion  to  pledge  herself  as  a  Church  to  the 
view  of  the  Conservative  party.  Tariff  reform  is 
eminently  such  a  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  true, 
Cobdenism  Is  part  and  parcel  of  that  Manchester  and 
cotton-spinning  view  of  time  and  eternity  which  neither 
theology  nor  philosophy  can  away  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  whose  torrential  eloquence 
cannot  conceal  a  hopelessly  illogical  jumble  in  the  same 
mind  of  individualism  and  socialism,  entreats  Church¬ 
men  in  his  paper,  the  “Commonwealth”,  to  vote  for 
what  Dr.  Liddon  called  the  party  of  unbelief  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  sweated  and  the  slum-dweller  the 
blessings  of  free  trade.  Perish  Christian  education 
rather  than  the  quartern-loaf  should  be  a  farthing 
dearer. 

Chinese  labour  was  another  question  of  the  same 
kind.  Churchmen,  in  spite  of  the  Bishops  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Hereford,  are  for  the  most  part  convinced 
that  the  moral  outcry  rested  on  ignorance  and  lying. 
But  this  was  a  question  of  fact,  about  which  the 
clergy  had  no  special  information.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  “  Church  Times  ”  maintained  all  through  that  the 
Labour  Ordinance  was  an  immense  mistake.  It  is 
unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  the  clerical  profession  to 
seem  to  pledge  itself  on  platforms  to  one  side  rather 
than  the  other  in  such  a  matter.  All  they  can  do  is  in 
the  pulpit  to  urge  men  to  inform  themselves  carefully 
and  to  be  fair.  Even  as  regards  the  schools,  the  party 
Unionist  point  of  view  is  the  upholding  of  the  1902 
Act.  A  rector  or  vicar  may  give  the  late  Government 
all  credit  for  a  measure  in  many  respects  statesman¬ 
like.  But  he  probably  dislikes  the  Act  for  all  that, 
and  recalls,  moreover,  that  it  left  millions  of  Church 
children  still  at  the  mercy  of  undenominationalism. 
On  the  other  hand,  tens  of  thousands  of  sermons  have 
been  delivered  in  Church  of  England  pulpits  in  the  last 
year  or  two  on  religious  education.  Unfortunately, 
the  people  whom  the  preacher  particularly  wants  to 
instruct  are  probably  not  there. 

The  ideal,  we  think,  is  that  a  far  more  sustained 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  clergy  at  ordinary  times 
to  instruct  their  parishioners,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
in  Church  principles,  in  the  civic  duty  of  Christian  men, 
and  particularly  in  the  bearings  of  important  questions 
affecting  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  country.  If  a 
clergyman  has  scruples  about  the  pulpit  being  “  coward’s 
castle”,  let  him  get  his  people  together,  especially  the 
voters,  for  frank  and  friendly  conference  elsewhere. 
Then,  at  election-time,  instead  of  going  round  canvass¬ 
ing,  let  him  invite  all  who  will  come  to  a  meeting  of 
his  own,  to  drive  his  nails  home.  He  will  not  forget 
that  all  alike  are  his  people,  whatever  their  political 
predilections.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  them,  not  merely  as  an  educated  man,  but 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church  behind  him. 

We  do  not  want  conservative  Tuckwells  or  Gapons, 
and  the  age  of  a  Savonarola  or  a  Sacheverell  has  gone 
by.  Father  O’Flynn,  with  his  kindly  and  undeniable 
stick,  is  an  engaging  type  ;  but  Father  Mike  threaten¬ 
ing  electors  from  the  altar  with  hellfire  if  they  don’t 
vote  straight  is  less  admirable.  His  counterpart  in 
England  is  the  passive-resisting  pulpiteer  hounding  on 
the  jealousies  of  an  irreligious  age  against  a  hated  and 
too  successful  Church.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  which 
wait  upon  one-sidedness  that  this  intimate  union 
between  dissent  and  politics,  between  Puritanism  and 
secularity,  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  those  who  have 
for  two  centuries  denounced  as  unspiritual  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

However,  in  a  few  months  they  hope  to  be,  in  the 
schools  at  least,  themselves  the  State  establishment. 
Meanwhile  the  supineness  of  churchmen,  added  to  the 
timid  self-effacingness  of  the  clergy,  has  brought  it  about 
that  the  hopes  of  dogmatic  Christianity  are  centred  on 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  The  Church  is  not  only 
numerically  helpless  in  the  new  Parliament,  it  has 
practically  no  spokesman — Exoriare  aliquis  ! 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  MOTOR-OMNIBUS. 

HE  first  horse-omnibus  appeared  in  London  streets 
in  1829,  and  since  then  it  has  been  the  popular 
vehicle  for  getting  about  in  London.  With  the  growth 
of  London  the  horse-omnibus  system  has  grown  until 
in  the  metropolitan  area  there  are  now  seventy  thousand 
omnibus  horses  and  six  thousand  omnibuses,  and  the 
yearly  tale  of  passengers  is  some  six  hundred  millions. 
And  yet  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another 
in  connexion  with  the  London  street  traffic  it  is  that 
this  huge  system  has  reached  its  last  stage  ;  is  about  to 
pass  away  and  to  be  seen  no  more.  It  will  go  into 
the  limbo  of  the  wherry,  the  sedan  chair,  the  stage¬ 
coach  and  the  horse-tramcar,  and  that  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  awaiting  the  steam-engine,  the  hansom,  the  four- 
wheeler  cab  and  the  brougham.  We  shall  speak  of  the 
omnibus,  the  cab  and  the  brougham  probably  as  long  as 
English  is  spoken,  but  we  shall  prefix  the  word  “  motor  ” 
or  some  other,  implying  that  the  source  of  power  is  no 
longer  derived  from  the  vital  forces  of  animals  but 
from  the  great  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  The  motor¬ 
car  as  a  vehicle  destined  to  supersede  the  private  horse 
carriage  is  now  a  well-understood  fact  which  is  not 
hidden  from  the  dullest  observer.  But  the  case  is 
rather  different  with  the  motor  for  public  passenger 
USe — the  motor-omnibus.  People  have  not  yet  realised 
that  it  is  the  immediate  and  not  merely  the  remote  or 
ultimate  future  of  the  horse-omnibus  that  is  threatened 
by  the  motor-omnibus.  They  see  the  horse-omnibus  and 
the  motor-omnibus  side  by  side  or  end  on  with  each  other 
in  the  streets  ;  and  as  far  as  appears  no  serious  attack 
has  yet  been  made  on  the  position  of  the  horse-omnibus. 
They  are  still  inclined  to  look  on  the  motor-omnibus  as 
a  mechanical  curiosity  in  the  experimental  stage,  some¬ 
what  as  their  ancestors  regarded  the  early  steam-engine 
with  the  man  on  horseback  running  before  it  to  clear 
the  way.  Several  motor-omnibus  companies  are  well 
known  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  their  omnibuses  on 
the  road  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  some  of  the 
horse-omnibus  companies  have  been  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  putting  on  a  few  motor-omnibuses  alongside 
their  horse-omnibuses.  But  why  is  the  change  so  slow  ? 
As  regards  the  horse-omnibus  companies  it  is  obvious 
that,  even  if  the  motor-omnibus  were  indubitably  the 
better  profit-earning  machine,  they  would  wish  to  defer 
“scrapping”  their  plant  to  the  latest  possible  moment. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  this  process  would  be  hurried 
up  if  motor  companies  were  in  possession  of  machines 
and  able  to  put  them  on  the  streets  in  numbers  at  all 
equal  to  those  of  the  horse-omnibuses.  The  ordinary 
observer  therefore  supposes  vaguely  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  motor-omnibus  which  is  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  superseding  the  horse-omnibus  so  rapidly  as 
it  seems  it  ought  to  do,  judging  by  its  many  patent 
advantages. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago  there  undoubtedly  was  ;  and 
it  was  simply  that  the  omnibuses  till  then  supplied  by 
British  makers  were,  as  to  85  per  cent,  of  them,  in 
the  workshops  for  repairs  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  road  earning  dividends.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  therefore  that  if  the  motor-omnibus 
companies  have,  as  they  assert,  reversed  these  figures 
so  that  never  more  than  15  per  cent,  are  under  repair, 
the  situation  for  the  horse-omnibus  companies  becomes 
critical.  They  would  find  it  necessary  to  reconsider 
their  former  experiments  which  proved  as  they  thought 
that  the  motor-omnibus  could  not  compete  profitably 
with  the  horse-omnibus  because  it  was  too  expensive. 
If  this  condition  is  altered,  what  can  they  do  but 
adopt  the  motor-omnibus?  Nothing  would  remain  but 
to  go  into  the  competition  with  the  motor  com¬ 
panies  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  a  curious  point 
arises  here.  These  companies  assert  that  they  alone  for 
the  next  few  years  at  least  have  the  power  of  putting 
serviceable  motor-omnibuses  on  the  streets.  Only 
three  or  four  foreign  firms,  they  say,  can  turn  out  the 
chassis,  that  is  the  engine  and  framework  or  underpart 
of  the  omnibus,  of  a  durability  which  can  ensure  com¬ 
mercial  success.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  German 
Mercedes  and  the  French  Panhard-Levasson  Com¬ 
panies.  That  is  a  statement  which  it  is  not  our  business 
either  to  accept  or  deny.  If  it  were  true,  the  horse  com¬ 
panies  would  not  at  least  for  two  years  be  able  to  get 


a  supply,  as  the  motor-omnibus  companies  have  entered 
into  exclusive  contracts  ;  and  they  propose  to  put  on 
the  London  streets  two  thousand  motor-omnibuses  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  In  whatever  way  the  horse-omnibus 
companies  may  meet  this  influx  of  the  motor-omnibus 
the  new  competitor  will  for  the  first  time  loom  large  to 
the  eye  and  enter  seriously  into  the  life  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  If  the  horse-omnibus  companies  continued  to  run 
their  old  omnibuses,  while  they  were  slowly  adapting 
themselves  to  the  change,  the  unnecessary  vehicles 
would  raise  a  serious  administrative  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  congestion  thus  created.  From  a  public 
point  of  view  we  must  regret  that  the  monopoly  alleged: 
exists,  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  shareholders. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  there  were  no  British  makers  who 
could  compete  with  the  German  and  French  firms.  The 
motor-omnibus  companies  apologise  for  their  having 
gone  abroad  for  their  omnibuses,  but  we  hope  that 
British  makers  may  ultimately  benefit  from  their  action. 
Both  they  and  the  horse-omnibus  companies  were  pro¬ 
bably  without  enthusiasm  until  the  motor-omnibus  com¬ 
panies  showed  they  meant  business  and  could  not  wait 
for  the  creation  of  a  British  industry,  though  they  would 
have  preferred  to  support  it  if  it  had  existed.  Now 
British  firms  have  plenty  of  stimulus  to  rival  the  famous 
continental  companies,  and  they  may  bless  the  action  of 
the  motor-omnibus  companies.  Nor  would  the  public 
have  anything  to  gain  from  a  monopoly  ;  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  omnibuses  would  be  beneficial,  provided' 
always  that  regulations  forbade  a  superfluous  number 
of  vehicles  to  be  on  the  streets. 

Grant  that  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  motor- 
omnibus  to  the  horse-omnibus  has  been  proved,  as  the 
motor  companies  assert  it  has  by  their  experience,  an 
experience  which  includes  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  half-year,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  motor-omnibus  has  all  the  points  in  its 
favour  for  obtaining  public  patronage.  It  is  cleaner 
and  swifter  than  the  horse-omnibus  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  of  traffic  in  London  streets.  Its  chief  drawback 
is  that  it  is  noisier  than  the  horse-omnibus  ;  though 
it  is  not  worse  than  the  electric  tramcar.  In  close  traffic 
it  is  more  rapid  than  the  electric  tramcar  ;  and  almost 
as  rapid  in  the  clear  road.  With  a  service  as  regular 
as  the  tube  or  the  underground  railway  most  people 
would  give  it  preference.  On  humanitarian  grounds 
the  public  would  welcome  the  disappearance  of  the 
omnibus-horse  and  with  him  of  the  power  of  the  callous 
lady  passenger  over  him.  The  motor-omnibus  is  a 
formidable  competitor  with  the  short-distance  railways 
and  the  tramcars.  If  it  abate  the  latter  nuisance  this 
will  be  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Trams  already  run 
where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  we  hope  the  motor- 
omnibus  will  stop  their  extension  and  especially  put  an 
end  to  the  agitation  for  their  running  over  the  bridges. 
There  will  be  no  excuse  in  future  for  carrying  tramways 
on  to  the  Embankment.  Nor  will  municipalities  be,  or 
they  ought  not  to  be,  so  ready  to  undertake  electric 
tramways  at  such  vast  expense.  The  City  of  Oxford 
has  just  voted  for  trial  of  a  motor-omnibus  service  before 
constructing  costly  tramways.  Financial  success  in 
London  will  stimulate  the  extension  of  the  motor- 
omnibus  system  into  the  provinces  ;  the  companies  in 
London  are  already  contemplating  establishing  their 
services  in  most  of  the  great  provincial  towns.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  we  shall  see  before  long 
a  boom  in  the  formation  of  motor-omnibus  companies 
to  operate  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  will  be  the  plausible  appeals  made  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  ;  and  he  will  need  to  exercise  much  discretion 
to  avoid  burning  his  fingers.  There  is  one  matter  of 
public  interest  and  importance  though  we  can  hardly 
more  than  mention  it.  The  success  of  the  motor- 
omnibus  and  its  kindred  vehicle  the  motor-cab  will 
drive  many  deserving  persons  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  of  the  unemployable.  The  personnel 
grouped  round  the  motor-omnibus  and  its  garage  con¬ 
sists  of  mechanics  ;  a  quite  different  class  of  man  from 
that  associated  with  the  horse  and  his  stables.  Every 
revolution  has  its  victims,  and  that  introduced  by  the 
motor-omnibus  will  be  no  exception.  The  community 
gains  ;  and  this  fact  throws  upon  it  the  duty  of  devising 
more  effective  means  than  have  yet  been  thought  of  for 
1  aiding  those  to  whom  the  change  means  sheer  disaster.. 
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THE  CITY. 

'  |  'HE  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  began  with  a 
.  sharp  break  in  the  American  railway  market,  of 
which  some  warning  was  given  on  the  preceding 
Saturday.  There  are  three  kinds  of  drop  in  Yankees: 
there  is  the  $5  drop,  which  is  called  a  shake-out,  or 
healthy  reaction  ;  there  is  the  #10  drop,  which  is  a 
-slump;  and  there  is  the  $ 20  drop,  which  is  a  panic. 
When  Americans  begin  to  fall,  no  man  knows  which  of 
the  three  kinds  of  drop  it  is  going  to  be,  and  everyone 
is  proportionately  nervous.  The  break  last  Easter 
was  ot  the  $ 20  description  :  but  luckily  Monday’s 
tall  was  only  a  5-dollar  affair,  and  the  market  recovered 
-sharply  on  Thursday.  It  is  true  that  Readings  fell  from 
84  to  72,  but  then  everybody  knew  that  Readings  were 
being  manipulated  by  a  rather  wild  pool,  and  that 
•sooner  or  later  the  dissolving  process  must  begin. 
Besides  matters  were  complicated  in  this  speciality  by 
the  original  operations  of  a  well-known  New  York  wine 
.merchant.  The  break  in  Steel  Commons  was  also 
severe,  being  from  47  to  43^,  which  is  of  course  equal 
to  about  nine  points  in  a  stock  above  par.  But  the  index 
■stocks  like  Union  Pacifies  and  Canadian  Pacifies  did  not 
fall  more  than  five  points.  It  is  said  that  something  like 
e.000,000  shares  changed  hands  on  Tuesday  in  New 
York,  so  that  the  liquidation  must  have  been  enormous. 
Obviously  a  market  which  can  absorb  that  amount  of 
stock  must  be  very  strong.  On  Wednesday  all  was 
serene  again,  and  prices  moved  up  as  easily  as  they 
had  moved  down.  On  Thursday  the  market  was  very 
-strong  here,  and  the  first  prices  from  New  York  were 
•blazing.  Later  in  the  evening,  after  the  House 
•  closed,  they  fell  back  again.  The  American  market 
is  at  present  what  is  called  a  “trading  market”, 
that  is  to  say,  prices  move  up  and  down  quickly,  and 
m  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  it  will  continue  in 
this  condition  for  some  little  time,  when  the  steady 
upward  movement  will  be  resumed.  For  those  who 
are  on  the  spot,  or  who  sit  at  the  telephone  all  day, 
•it  is  a  good  market,  as  it  is  always  safe  to  buy  on 
■a  fall.  Without  these  facilities,  it  is  better  to  deal  in 
options. 

The  Kaffir  market  is  still  under  the  cloud  of  political 
anxiety.  Until  it  is  definitely  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Government  intend  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  until 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  new  constituencies  will  1 
mot  be  gerrymandered  so  as  to  give  the  Boers  ! 
a  majority,  there  will  be  no  revival  of  speculation 
-n  the  South  African  market.  We  have  repeatedly 
•expressed  our  opinion  that  the  Government  will  do 
■nothing  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  labour  :  that  the  ; 
thing,  having  served  its  purpose  as  an  electioneering 
•■■cry,  will  now  be  dropped.  Still,  we  cannot  expect 
(people  to  believe  this.  Paris  and  Berlin,  which  do  not 
understand  platform  politics,  will  certainly  not  buv 
.Kaffirs  until  the  outlook  is  quite  clear.  A  new  sensa¬ 
tion  is  shortly  promised  to  the  mining  market.  The 
Siberian  Proprietary  will  be  brought  ‘ out  as  soon  as 
the  favourable  moment  arrives.  It  is  understood  to  be 
another  Russian  copper  mine,  whose  shares  will  be 
started  at  z\,  and  will  infallibly  go  to  30,  at  least  so 

its  promoters  say.  Spassky  will  have  to  look  to  its 

■  laurels. 

The  most  favourable  reports  are  coming  from  the 
Argentine  about  the  maize  crop.  All  danger  from 
locusts  is  now  over,  and  barring  a  certain  hot  bli°-ht- 
iing  wind,  which  sometimes  withers  up  the  ear,  there 
will  be  a  record  maize  crop.  The  traffics  on  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  and  the  Rosario  and  the  Western  of 
Buenos  Ayres  will  be  something  marvellous,  and  there 
-would  undoubtedly  be  a  boom  in  the  stock  of  these 
Ames  were  it  not  that  the  directors  are  afraid  to 
pay  increased  dividends  lest  the  Government  should 
^compel  them  to  reduce  rates.  The  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pacific,  for  instance,  is  earning  a  great  deal  more  than 
7  percent.,  which  it  pays,  on  its  ordinary  stock,  and 
’were  it  an  American  railway  the  price  would  be  180. 

As  it  is,  we  think  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacifies  will  toucli 
-i 50  before  the  summer. 

Brokers  complain  bitterly  that  Brewery  Debentures 

■  and  shares  are  quite  unsaleable.  This  is  another  of 
•  the  many  ways  in  which  a  Radical  Government  affects 
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the  value  of  property.  Many  of  the  large  brewery 
concerns  are  over-capitalised  and  mismanaged,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  But  the  fear  that  the  new  Government 
intends  to  alter  the  licensing  law  to  the  detriment  of 
the  brewer  has  accentuated  the  “slump  ”  in  this  most 
unlucky  class  of  security. 


SURPLUS  INSURANCE  FUNDS. 

'"FHE  seventeenth  annual  edition  of  the  “Surplus 
Funds  of  Life  Assurance  Companies  ”  *  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Monilaws  has  just  been  published.  The  information 
it  contains  about  British  Life  offices  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  contents  of  all  other  insurance  publica¬ 
tions  put  together,  and  it  serves  as  the  best  possible 
guide  to  the  choice  of  a  Life  policy.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  analyse  the  valuation  returns  of  the  various 
insurance  companies  as  they  appear  on  lines  which 
closely  resemble  those  adopted  in  this  book.  This 
makes  comparison  easy,  and  enables  us  without  diffi¬ 
culty  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Monilaws’  work.  The 
result  of  a  somewhat  exhaustive  examination  is  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  mistake.  He  and  we 
treat  certain  matters  in  different  ways,  but  errors  seem 
non-existent,  and  to  produce  a  book  containing  over 
two  hundred  pages  filled  with  figures  and  involving 
thousands  of  calculations  without  making  a  mistake 
is  a  very  exceptional  performance. 

In  addition  to  being  a  thoroughly  safe  guide  it  is 
a  particularly  useful  one.  It  gives  details  of  the  last 
six  valuations  (except  where  this  is  impossible)  of  all 
Life  offices  transacting  business  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  valuations  are  usually  made  every  five  years  we 
have  a  record  for  thirty  years.  Beginning  with  the 
number  of  policies  in  force  and  the  amount  assured  by 
them,  we  next  have  the  proportion  of  assurances  which 
do  not  participate  in  profits.  Since  non-participating 
business  normally  yields  a  profit,  policy-holders  who 
share  in  the  surplus  may  expect  to  benefit  by  selecting 
an  office  transacting  a  large  non-profit  business  :  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  are  shareholders  in  a  prosperous 
trading  company  without  the  drawback  of  having  to 
pay  anything  for  their  shares. 

The  basis  of  the  valuation  is  a  feature  of  much 
importance.  The  mortality  table  by  which  the  future 
mortality  is  estimated,  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  is 
assumed  will  be  earned  by  the  funds,  and  the  percentage 
of  premiums  set  aside  for  expenses  give  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  the  financial  strength  and  the  bonus 
prospects  of  an  insurance  company.  The  rate  of 
interest  assumed  has  to  be  compared  with  the  rate 
actually  earned  upon  the  funds,  and  the  expenditure 
provided  for  compared  with  the  expenditure  incurred. 
The  differences  constitute  two  of  the  principal  sources 
of  surplus.  All  this  information  is  conveniently  tabu¬ 
lated. 

When  a  Life  office  makes  a  valuation  it  is  generally 
found  that  there  is  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  liabili¬ 
ties.  In  mutual  offices  the  whole  of  this  surplus  is 
either  distributed  among  the  participating  policy¬ 
holders,  or  reserved  for  their  benefit.  In  proprietary 
companies,  as  a  rule,  part  of  the  surplus  is  paid  to  the 
shareholders.  The  book  reveals  the  fact  that  a  few 
offices  are  absolutely  hopeless  from  a  policy-holders’ 
point  of  view  on  account  of  the  excessive  amounts 
taken  by  the  shareholders.  In  other  cases  it  is  seen 
that  the  proprietors  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  kill  the 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  the  policy-holders’  share  of  the  surplus 
being  much  larger  now  than  formerly. 

Alter  seeing  how  the  surplus  is  arrived  at,  what  it 
amounts  to  and  how  it  is  distributed  in  bulk  among 
policy-holders  and  shareholders  we  come  to  what  in 
many  waysis  the  most  useful  feature  of  “Surplus  Funds”. 
This  shows  us  the  sum  to  which  a  policy  for  ^1,000  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  bonuses,  together  with 
the  amount  of  assurance  which  can  be  obtained  at 
various  ages  at  entry  for  a  premium  of  ^10  a  year  and 
the  additions  to  these  sums  by  bonuses.  No  single 
test  of  the  relative  merits  of  Life  offices  is  adequate  by 

*  “Surplus  Funds  ^FLife  Offices.”  By  YV.  M.  Monilaws. 
London:  13  Belsize  Park,  N.W.  6r. 
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itself,  but  a  comparison  of  what  you  can  buy  for  ^10  a 
year  from  each  of  the  companies  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value.  The  figures  of  different  companies 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  importance  of  a  good  selec¬ 
tion?  For  instance  we  find  that  the  sum  assured  after 
thirty  years,  under  a  policy  effected  by  a  man  aged 
forty  at  a  premium  of  £10  a  year,  amounts  to  only 
^£405  in  one  office  and  to  ^548  in  another  :  the  latter 
is  3-  per  cent,  more  than  the  former  and  the  company 
which  gives  this  better  return  for  the  same  premium  is 
financially  stronger  than  the  other  office  and  its  sur¬ 
render  values  and  other  policy  conditions  greatly 
superior.  Such  information  as  this  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  value  to  intending  policy-holders  if  they 
could  only  be  persuaded  in  their  own  interests  to  look 
into  the  relative  merits  of  different  companies  and 
make  a  sensible  choice. 

In  these  days  endowment  assurances  are  extensively 
taken  and  details  in  regard  to  the  bonuses  on  policies 
of  this  kind  are  also  to  be  found  in  “  Surplus  Funds  ”, 
together  with  tables  of  premiums  for  each  age  at  entry 
for  many  kinds  of  policies.  This  brief  outline  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  suffices  to  show  that  policy-holders 
have  available  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  Life  assurance, 
which,  if  they  would  but  use  it,  would  save  them  in 
the  aggregate  many  thousands  of  pounds  every 


year,  since  it  would  direct  them  to  the  best  offices 
instead  of  to  the  inferior  ones  which  transact  a  large 
amount  of  business,  to  the  loss  of  those  who  go  to 
them. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

TF  in  having  opera  in  place  of  pseudo-oratorio  the 
1  French  have  a  great  advantage  over  us,  as  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  in  the  matter  of  real  religious 
music  the  Roman  Catholics  amongst  us  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  French.  Guessing  from  the  number  of 
churches  Rouen  must  be  almost  as  religious  as  the  City 
of  London.  Judging,  not  from  my  present  visit  alone, 
but  also  from  a  former  long  stay,  a  very  large  number 
of  people  are  religious  enough  to  attend  their  ser\  ices 
with  regularity.  I  have  attended  five  functions  already, 
four  in  the  town  and  one  at  Bonsecours,  and  every 
time  the  building  was  quite  well  filled  with  the  ob¬ 
viously  devout.  The  music  that  was  to  be  heard 
consisted  of  vulgar  voluntaries  —  mere  music-hall 
melodies — played  more  or  less  badly  by  the  various 
organists,  some  plain-song  very  badly  sung  by  ill- 
trained  choirs  of  raucous  voices,  and  hymns  that 
simply  drove  one  to  distraction.  Any  Catholic  musician 
will  denounce  the  hymns  of  his  Church  with  a  vigour 
and  a  full  vocabulary  far  beyond  my  powers,  and 
religious  France,  long  before  expelling  its  monks 
and  nuns  and  depriving  its  priests  of  their  means 
of  livelihood,  had  taken  these  hymns  to  her  bosom  as 
the  final  and  perfect  expression  of  religious  feeling. 
We  know  what  has  been  done  in  Britain  and  America 
by  Messrs.  Sankey  and  Moody  and  the  Salvation 
Army  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  tune,  truly  noble  in 
its  naive,  primitive  fashion,  such  as  Adestes  fideles 
has  never  been  degraded  as  it  is  constantly  degraded, 
outraged  here.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  at  a  Christmas 
service,  they  turned  it  into  a  waltz.  The  other  daj 
they  turned  it  into  something  like  a  quadrille.  Except¬ 
ing  in  a  few  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  England 
we  have  not  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  light 
amusement  for  leisure  hours.  It  is  left  for  the 
various  centres  of  light,  learning,  and  noncon¬ 
formity.  But  here,  in  France,  it  is  left  to  Mother 
Church,  and  the  devotees  of  Mother  Church  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the 
Salvation  Army  cannot  “  go  one  ”  lower  and  offer 
more  vulgar  tunes  more  vulgarly  rendered.  thus, 
while  England  and  America  have  yielded  to  the  siren  ot 
a  little  brassv  voice  of  General  Booth,  h  ranee  has 
held  her  own.'  A  dog  that  has  already  two  bones,  one 
in  its  mouth  and  the  other  between  its  paws,  is  not 
easily  to  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  third  bone,  no 
better  than  those  it  has  already. 

What  is  most  surprising  to  an  Englishman  interested 
in  church  music  is  the  incredible  ignorance  of  plain- 
song  betrayed  by  the  average  French  musician.  In  an 


Englishman  who  is  not  a  Catholic  or  even  in  one  who 
is  ?  can  understand  a  similar  ignorance.  There  was 
a  Mr.  Robert  Hope,  I  remember,  who  some  few  years 
back  sent  into  the  world  a  book  on  the  subject  , 
and  after  carefully  explaining  all  he  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  he  asked  if  such  melodies  made  a  service 
“bright  and  cheerful”.  To  which  I  would  reply 
certainly  not — if  vou  want  Christv-Mmstrel  effects  with 
corner-men  &c.  vou  must  wait  until  Monday  or  take  your 
fill  on  Saturday  night.  To  me  it  seems  strange  that  any 
church-goer  should  go  to  church  with  his  soul  weighed 
dowm  with  a  sense  of  sin,  with  a  notion  of  abasing  him¬ 
self  before  “the  infinite  and  eternal  energy  from  which 
all  things  proceed  ”,  and  want,  not  even .  to  have  his 
soul  purged  by  pity  and  terror,  but  simply  to  be 
amused,  pleased.  That  view  I  can  understand,  because 
I  know  our  English  philistines  through  and  through  :  I 
was  too  long  in  close  touch  with  them  not  to  under¬ 
stand  it  ;  and  if  I  say  the  view  seemed  and  seems 
strange,  what  I  mean  is  that  the  brains  of  such  men  are 
strange  to  me.  Even  in  religion,  that  wide  field  of 
emotion  and  superstition  and  illusion,  there  ought  to 
be  a  slight  touch  of  reasonableness  ;  and  if  a  man  is  a 
serious  member  of  the  Church  of  England  he  ought  to 
realise  that  before  his  Maker  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  make  merry  with  tunes  culled  from  the  music- 
halls.  If  David  danced  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  at 
least  he  did  not  execute  a  cake-walk.  But  in  England 
there  is  a  type  of  mind  which  cannot  honestly  be 
serious.  It  can  be  solemn,  most  deadly  solemn  ,  but 
of  the  eternal  verities  it  knows  nothing,  cannot  grasp 
anything,  cannot  understand  the  old  phrase  that  the 
Lamb  was  slain  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid,  or  that  other  more  easily  comprehensible  and 
more  comfortable  saying  that  underneath  are  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arms.  And  this  type  of  mind  listens  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  service  of  plain-song  and  goes  home  to  its  wife  and 
complains  that  it  was  not  bright,  not  cheerful  !  Well, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  place  for  all  things,  so  I  humbly 
suggest  that  there  is  always  the  Salvation  Armv 
or  that  building  modelled  on  the  contents  of  a 
children’s  trick-box  and  erected  in  the  Tottenham  Court 

Road.  , 

But  in  the  English  Catholic  and  still  more  in  the 
French  Catholic  such  an  ignorance,  such  a  thick- 
skinnedness  is  astounding.  In  discussing  the  music 
of  the  Carmelite  church  (Kensington)  some  time  ago  I 
remarked  on  the  flippancy  of  its  music.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  much  of  theology,  and  it  is  the  last 
subject  in  the  world  that  I  wish  to  discuss  here  merely 
I  want  to  compare  or  to  contrast  the  nominal  views  of 
the  devout  with  the  music  in  which  these  views  find  their 
emotional  expression.  For  the  Protestant  there  may  be  a 
certain  excuse — not  a  potent  one,  but  one  all  the  same— 
for  love  of  flippancy  in  religious  music.  The  Protestant 
may  think  that  because  David  danced  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  therefore  he  is  justified  in  singing  tunes  to  which 
he  would  certainly  dance  if  the  day  were  Monday  and 
not  Sunday.  The  Catholic  has  no  such  excuse.  Here 
is,  for  him,  the  very  presence  of  his  Creator  .  the 
Almighty  before  whom  he  must  stand  to  be  judged  at 
that  last  awful  day.  If  ever  there  was  an  hour  to  be 
serious  the  hour  of  mass  is  that  one.  Yet  what  do  we 
find  ?  In  that  very  hour,  which  ought  to  be  as  the 
last  hour  of  their 'lives,  the  English  Catholics  listen 
gaily  to  waltzes  and  the  French  to  quadrilles.  Is  it 
thus  that  great,  genuine,  sincere  music  is  originated 
and  perpetuated  ?  Not  likely.  Byrde  had  no  such 
waste  flippancy  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Agnus 
Dei  ”  of  his  Mass  in  D  minor,  nor  Pergolesi  when  he 
wrote  his  “  Stabat  Mater”,  nor  Palestrina  when  he 
wrote  his  biggest  masses  or  “  Tu  es  Petrus  .  A 
little  seriousness  may  wrinkle  the  brow’,  but  it  gives  a 
savour  to  life  and  deprives  life’s  awful  ending  of  all 

its  terrors.  Wherefore - ! 

But  the  French  see  it  not  and  don  t  want  to  see  it. 
Thev  turn  “  Adestes  fideles”  into  a  quadrille  and  their 
splendid  plain-song  into  a  Roger  de  Coverley  dance.  AH 
the  talk  about  the  monks  of  Solesnes  having  the  secret 
of  plain-song  is  pure  nonsense.  They  have  not  got  it : 
they  never  had  it.  They  evolved  their  theories  from 
inner  consciousness.  Not  in  all  France  to-day  can  one 
hear  plain-song  sung  as  it  is  at  Brompton  and  West¬ 
minster.  At  these  two  great  churches  there  are  men 
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who  have  taken  the  pains  to  study  their  subject  before 
talking  about  it.  The  others  have  talked  much  but 
never  studied.  They  have  gone  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  frivolity  and  vulgarity,  and  had  they  been  given  a 
few  more  years  they  would  have  turned  their  miraculous 
Requiem  into  a  variant  of  “  Hold  the  fort  !  ”  Wherever 
1  have  gone,  here,  or  in  Paris,  or  in  a  dozen  other 
French  cities,  the  plain-song  has  been  vulgarised,  its 
most  sensitive  and  delicate  rhythms  made  common  and 
blatant,  the  natural  swing  and  emphasis  changed  h  la 
music-hall.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  our  English 
Catholics  have  the  advantage. 

As  for  the  Church  of  England,  its  music  is,  I  fear, 
past  mending.  That  our  service  was  meant  entirely  to 
be  spoken  I  do  not  quite  believe.  At  the  time  when 
our  Prayer-book  was  being  put  into  shape  there  was  a 
movement  not  wholly  Puritan  on  foot  in  England. 
That  movement  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  have  a  more 
accurate  declamation  of  the  words.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  we  English  were  far  ahead  of  all  other  nations 
>in  music,  and  our  forebears  had  an  idea  which  was  not 
revived  until  one  Richard  Wagner  arrived  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Instead  of  long  roulades  they 
determined  to  have  one-word-one-note.  This  desire  is 
manifest  in  the  secular  as  well  as  the  sacred  music  of 
the  period.  The  movement  came  too  soon  and  not 
unlikely  coincided  with  that  fell  apparition,  Puritanism. 
It  spoiled  our  church  service  ;  the  thing  was  crystal¬ 
lised,  congealed,  petrified,  before  our  musicians  had 
mastered  a  new  technique  ;  and  in  its  stupid,  brutal 
stage  of  infancy  our  church  music  has  remained  ever 
since.  Later  on  there  was  a  reaction  ;  but  it  came 
too  late  ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  come  too  late 
there  came  one  Herr  Handel  to  reassure  us  by  his 
example  that  our  way  of  writing  church  music  was  the 
best. 

But  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  different. 
Her  music  has  never  become  petrified  ;  even  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  various  schools  show  its  elasticity. 
In  London  plain-song,  full  masses  and  motets  can  be 
heard  beautifully  sung  at  least  fifty-two  times  per  annum. 
In  France,  where  they  reduce  everything  to  rule,  one 
cannot  hear  anything  of  the  sort.  Generally  speaking, 
the  music  of  the  church  here  is  ignoble,  far  below  that 
of  the  theatre.  So  England  has  her  small  revenge.  If 
our  theatre  music  is  lower  than  that  of  the  French, 
a  more  serious  music  than  that  of  the  theatre  stands 
much  higher. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


“NERO.” 

W/HY  have  we  not  a  stereotyped  phrase,  “grand 
V  V  drama”,  as  we  have  “grand  opera”?  If  we 
had,  everyone  would  say  that  His  Majesty’s  was  the 
home,  of  grand  drama.  And  there  would  be  some 
meaning  in  the  remark.  Modern  plays,  domestic  plays, 
realistic  plays,  as  some  people  call  them,  have  their 
place.  They  may  be  the  only  form  of  dramatic  art 
possible  now  :  for  I  cannot  deny  that  art  rooted  in 
antiquarianism  is.  dead.  Not  that  I  quite  see  why 
only  the  common  incidents  of  everyday  life  can  be 
wholesome  food  for  modern  drama.  Life  to-day  is  no 
more  absorbed  in  the  trivial  round  than  it  was  in  Caesar’s 
time.  There  are  big  things  in  modern  life  and  there 
are  little. things,  as  in  every  age.  I  do  not  understand 
why  reality  should  be  granted  to  the  little  things  and 
denied  to  the  big.  If  we  had  a  dramatic  poet,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  subjects  in  the  modern 
world  which  would  justify  treatment  in  the  grand 
style  as  well  as  most  subjects  of  antiquity.  No  doubt 
I  am  wrong  in  suggesting  that  everything  in  life  is 
not  as  grand  as  every  other  thing.  All  I  can  say 
is  I  don  t  find  it  so  ;  and  I  don’t  believe  anybody 
else  does.  And  I  should  be  glad  if  we  had  a  play¬ 
wright  who  would  give  us  a  modern  play  that  did 
not  turn  on  the  making  or  unmaking  of  a  marriage. 
After  all,  to  covet  your  neighbour’s  wife  is  not  the  only 
“  elemental  ”  thing  in  human  nature.  But  our  Sutros 
and  Joneses  think  otherwise  ;  and  the  rare  person  who 
turns  to  more  interesting  themes  seems  to  think  it  his 
<luty  to  plunge  into  the  past.  It  is  a  pity,  for  it  gives 
the  absurd  impression  that  the  purple  passages  in  life 


are  never  in  to-day,  but  always  in  yesterday.  (I  except 
Mr.  Shaw  of  course  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  great  themes 
in  his  plays ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  still  other  greatness 
i  which  he  purposely  omits.)  Still  a  play  in  the  grand 
style,  antiquarian  though  it  be,  is  always  a  relief.  It 
is  something  of  a  relief  even  if  it  be  very  bad.  For 
this  relief  we  can  to-day  turn  only  to  Mr.  Tree.  Other 
managers  occasionally  give  us  one  or  other  of  Shake¬ 
speare  s  greater  plays  ;  but  only  at  His  Majesty’s  can 
we  be  sure  of  avoiding  the  common  round.  It  was 
Mr.  Tree  who  gave  back  to  the  stage  “Julius  Caesar  ”, 
for  very  many  years  a  lost  play.  That  was  a  splendid 
public  service.  For  that  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Tree 
even  the  “Eternal  City”;  for  that  we  could  tolerate 
“Ulysses”,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  — ? 
philosophy,  we  can  let  “  Nero”  pass.  "  ^ 

“  Nero  ”  is  certainly  big.  It  is  a  tremendous  show,  \ 
and  the  series  of  tableaux,  which  make  up  the  play,  are  ) 
piled  up  with  telling  popular  effect.  The  proclamation 
of  Nero  as  emperor,  the  death  of  Britannicus,  the  death 
of  Agrippina,  and  the  burning  of  Rome  make  quite  a 
startling  crescendo  of  theatrical  effect.  Nothing  could 
appeal  more  surely  to  the  popular  notion  of  Roman  life 
under  the  empire.  The  showers  of  roses  at  the  feast, 
the  clouds  of  gold  dust,  the  ballet-dancers,  the  peacock 
coming  in  to  a  fanfare  of  trumpets — everything  was 
there.  And  we  have  all  the  nursery  tales  of  Nero  :  of 
course  he  must  sing,  and  somebody  must  die  because 
he  yawned  while  the  emperor  sang  ;  we  have  the 
emerald  in  Nero’s  eye  ;  and  he  plays  and  dances  while 

Rome  burns.  Everything  begins  in  some  popular  story _ L 

of  Nero  and  leads  up  to  a  tableau.  Well,  Mr.  Tree 
may  fairly  say  that  is  what  the  public  like.  They 
would  not  stand  a  Nero  who  did  not  come  up  to  their 
expectation  ;  give  them  an  intellectual  version  of  Nero, 
with  his  actions  flowing  from  his  character  and  one 
from  another,  but  missing  all  the  precious  “hits”,  and 
the  public  would  be  disgusted.  Mr.  Tree  knows  what 
the  people  like,  and  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  words  which 
Mr.  Tree  could  give  to  their  complete  satisfaction. 
What  could  be  happier?  A  splendid  pantomime, 
ballet,  blood  and  thunder,  sighing  sea,  slow  music  ;  V 
and  all  in  poetry.  Everyone  enjoyed  himself  hugely, 
and  yet  felt  very  superior,  knowing  he  must  be  a 
most  intellectual  person  thus  to  enjoy  a  play  in  poetry 
about  Roman  hjstory.  Mr.  Tree’s  fine  voice  and  his 
delivery  fitfed'well  the  popular  idea  of  Nero  :  a  big  ^ 
sonorous  sort  of  person,  a  blackguard  in  guise  of  v 
a  buffoon,  rollicking  through  life,  bursting  out  now 
with  a  madman’s  fury,  now  whining  with  a  drunkard’s^ 
maudlin  regrets.  Well,  the  actors  may  say,  the  play 
would  not  stand  any  other  rendering.  An  intellectual 
conception  of  it  would  have  broken  it  utterly.  It 
certainly  would  ;  and  if  it  were  frankly  understood 
that  there  was  no  question  here  of  poetry,  drama  or 
history,  only  a  real  good  show,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
find  any  fault  with  the  production. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  do  take  the  play 
for  both  history  and  poetry.  Indeed  the  costume  of 
many  of  the  ladies  around  me  showed  plainly  enough 
that  they  regarded  it  as  an  eminently  classical  occa¬ 
sion.  History  perhaps  need  not  trouble  us  much. 

Nero  was  not  the  grotesque  monster  of  the  popular 
view,  but  he  was  bad  enough.  One  does  not  resent 
his  bedevilment.  Indeed  I  confess  I  feel  rather  grate¬ 
ful  to  M*.  Phillips  for  having  chosen  Nero  for  his-7 
victim.  After  the  fate  of  a  reputable  character 
like  Ulysses,  I  have  been  nervous  for  Julius  Caesar 
and  other  heroes  of  mine.  Most  respectfully  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Phillips  that  there  are  yet  other  monsters 
for  him  to  operate  on  :  there  is  Caligula,  Commodus, 
Heliogabalus.  He  can  spare  my  heroes.  As  for 
fact,  Mr.  Phillips  may  truly  say  that  it  does  not 
affect  his  play  as  drama  or  as  poetry  one  iota 
whether  his  version  of  Nero  is  historic  or  not.  And 
for  his  historical  conscience  he  no  doubt  comforts 
himself  with  the  thought  that  no  one  is  likely  to  turn 
to  his  play  for  historical  teaching.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Tree 
cannot  plead  the  same  excuse.  He  has  gone  out 
4of  his  way  and  turned  historian  in  a  pamphlet  on  “  Nero 
and  his  Ancestry”,  which  was  courteously  given  to  us 
in  the  theatre.  The  pictures,  especially  of  the  coins  of 
the  period,  in  the  pamphlet  are  admirable.  But  I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  a  man  left  in  Europe,  certainl)  not 
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an  educated  man,  who  could  now  seriously  put  forward 
the  old-fashioned  view  of  Roman  imperial  government 
as  all  a  demoralising  influence  and  Roman  society  a 
sink  of  iniquity.  Mr.  Tree  apparently  takes  all  the 
scandals  of  Suetonius  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  And  he 
classes  Tiberius  with  Gaius  and  Nero.  One  may  not 
go  so  far  as  Mr.  Tarver,  but  I  should  have  thought 
it  had  become  impossible  for  anyone  still  to  doubt  that 
Tiberius  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  statesmen. 
Really  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  get  someone  else 
to  write  this  introduction  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
very  good  idea.  Dr.  Dill  for  instance  knows  a  great 
deal  about  this  period,  and  several  other  men  know  a 
good  deal. 

/  As  poetry,  this  play  is  killed  by  the  monotonous 
4thythm  of  the  verse.  ’  Mr.  Phillips  has  practically  but 
one  verse,  a  flaccid  line,  producing  a  feeble  sound  like 
an  untaut  string  of  a  violin.  Every  line  has  the  same 
beat,  and  the  eternal  thump,  thump  goes  on  for  some 
four  hours  until  one  is  nearly  maddened  by  it.  The 
nearest  sensation  to  it  I  can  think  of  is  a  young  school¬ 
girl’s  bang,  bang  on  the  piano.  Another  effect  of  this 
monotonous  verse  is  that  it  makes  all  the  characters 
speak  exactly  alike.  Be  it  Nero  or  be  it  Agrippina,  each 
uses  the  same  idiom,  each  has  the  same  rhythm  ot 
speech.  With  eyes  shut  one  could  hardly  know 
who  was  speaking,  even  with  the  help  of  the  actors 
voices.  Hardly  less  monotonous  than  the.  rhythm 
is  the  diction.  Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  think  that 
the  most  trivial  and  colloquial  occasion  requires 
“  purple  ”  language  as  much  as  the  most  solemn 
moments.  “  Nero  ”  is  all  purple  :  possibly  the  poet 
'Jhought  his  imperial  subject  required  this.  But 
if  unvaried  purple  were  the  right  hue,  the  dye 
should  have  been  better.  Shabby  purple  has  a  mean 
effect.  Unhappily,  too,  this  magnificence  of  diction  is 
obtained  only  by  a  great  wealth  of  words  ;  the  idea  was 
continually  exhausted  long  before  the  words  had  ceased 
-  to  jingle.  This  makes  the  dialogue  hang  fire.  Why 
cannot  any  of  them  speak  to  the  point  ?  one  felt  all  the 
-time. 

There  are  two  fine  lines  in  the  play,  two  lines  of  a 
different  beat  from  the  rest.  Unfortunately  they  were 
omitted  on  the  evening  I  was  at  the  theatre  ;  at  any 
rate  I  did  not  hear  them,  and  my  ears  were  expecting 
them  all  through  the  act.  In  case  they  have  been 
docked  for  some  stage  reason,  I  will  give  them  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Nero,  winding  up  a  long 
speech,  says— 

“  and  yet  I  felt  the  grandeur  of  stagnation 
and  the  magnificence  ot  idleness.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  the  play  gives  Mr.  Tree 
a  chance  of  acting  :  he  does  all  he  can  tor  this  tragedy 
•.  by  entering  enthusiastically  into  its  'jollity.  Miss 
Constance  Collier  did  marvels  for  the  part  of  Popptea  : 
it  is  a  pity  she  was  not  cast  for  Agrippina. 

Harold  Hodge. 


CAMBRIDGE  OLD  AND  NEW.* 

IT  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  enthusiastic  Cambridge 
men  maintain  that  Cambridge  is  a  more  beautiful 
place  than  Oxford  ;  but  in  such  a  case  a  dispassionate 
critic  may  feel  sure  that  a  false  sense  of  patriotism  is 
making  havoc  of  the  artistic  judgment.  Oxford  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world  ,  its 
loveliness  is  palpable,  patent,  obvious.  There,  are 
perhaps  nearly  as  many  beautiful  things  at  Cambridge 
as  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  search  of 
them.  Cambridge  hides  her  beauties  away  in  corners 
and  by-ways,  with  an  austere  economy  of  effect  that  is 
characteristic  of  her  whole  system.  I  he  one  exception 
is  the  astonishing  water-way  which  runs  through  the 
backs  of  the  colleges  ;  if  one  desired  that  a  stranger  to 
Cambridge  should  have  an  idea  ot  her  exquisite  and 
fantastic  beauty,  one  would  endeavour  to  bring  him 

*  “  Cantabrigia  Illustrata  ”  By  David  Loggan  A  series  of  views 
of  the  University  and  Colleges,  first  published  in  1690.  Edited  by 
J.  W  Clark,  Registrar  of  the  University.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  & 
Bowes.  1905.  42 s.  net. 

“  The  Story  of  Cambridge.”  By  Charles  W.  Stubbs,  Dean  of  Ely. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton.  London:  Dent.  1 9-55-  4J.  net. 


into  the  place  by  boat.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
Tennyson’s  description  of  the  town  of  Camelot,  as  seen 
from  the  boat  on  which  the  Lady  of  Shalott  was  borne 
to  her  rest,  he  had  Cambridge  in  mind  ;  through  a- 
paradise  of  lawns  and  gardens,  under  ancient  bridges, 
the  "brimming  river  steals  along  ;  by  the  stately  walls  ot 
S.  John’s,  by  the  noble  library  of  Trinity,  past  the  exqui¬ 
site  Italian  front  of  Clare — surely  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  in  England  both  in  colour  and  proportion — 
past  the  dignified  grandeur  of  King’s,  to  where  Queens" 
with  its  quaint  brick  turrets  and  oriels,  its  pretty 
timbered  bridge,  dips  its  feet  in  the  quiet  stream  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  England  quite  like  that,  for  its 
union  of  beautv  and  dignity,  its  sense  at  once  of  active 
life  and  scholarly  repose,  its  ancient  peace,  its  luxuriant 
richness. 

And  yet  as  we  study  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark’s  fine  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  Loggan’s  drawings  of  the  place,  made  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  occupying  his 
patient  skill  for  a  period  ot  ten  years,  we  become  aware, 
with  a  sigh,  of  many  quaint  and  beautiful  buildings 
which  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  new 
and  possibly  more  commodious  constructions.  When 
one  looks  at  the  incredibly  picturesque  collection  of 
huddled  roofs  and  courts,  galleries,  towers  and 
cloisters,  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  neat 
and  pretentious  buildings  of  Corpus  —  stone-fronted  and 
brick-backed  ;  when  one  sees  the  havoc  wrought,  in 
the  name  of  progress  and  convenience,  on  the  exquisite 
little  courts  of  Pembroke  or  Caius,  one  feels  that  the 
only  safe  rule  is  to  permit,  if  necessary,  the  building  of 
new  structures  for  the  sake  of  improved  accommoda¬ 
tion,  but  to  forbid  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the.  old  ", 
and  that  our  worst  enemy,  from  the  artistic  point  ot 
view,  is  the  purist,  who  sweeps  away  everything  which- 
does  not  satisfy  his  correct  and  accomplished  taste. 
All  the  worst  vandalism,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  costly  Essex  woodwork  at 
King’s,  has  been  the  work  of  men  who  knew  that  their 
canons  of  taste  were  impeccable. 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Clark’s  fine  volume  comes  the- 
Dean  of  Ely’s  “Story  of  Cambridge  ”,  illustrated  in  ex¬ 
cellent,  if  somewhat  florid,  taste  by  Mr.  Railton.  The 
Dean  has  made  a  lively  and  picturesque  volume  out  of 
his  superabundant  materials. 

Especially  attractive  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  Dean’s 
book,  in  which  he  traces  the  original  development  of 
mediaeval  Cambridge.  The  first  college,  Peterhouse, 
was  founded  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
the  University  had  been  long  in  existence.  It  is  a 
fascinating  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  trace  what 
Cambridge  was  like  in  the  earliest  mediaeval  times. 
It  probably  consisted  pf  three  hamlets,  one  clustering 
round  the  Castle  and  the  curious  baronial  mansion, 
which  still  lurks  in  the  recesses  of  an  inn  yard, 
and  is  known  as  Pythagoras’  school.  At  this  point 
the  via  Devana,  now  known  as  the  Huntingdon  Road, 
dipped  sharply  to  the  bridge,  where  it  was  joined  by 
the  ancient  ridgeway  known  as  the  Madingley  Road. 
The  fen  came  up  close  to  Cambridge  on  all  sides,  the 
Cam  meandering  on  through  reed-beds  and  lagoons. 
There  was  another  hamlet  surrounding  the  ancient 
church  of  S.  Benet,  close  to  Corpus  Christi  College  , 
and  to  the  east  lay  the  flourishing  Priory  of  Barnwell, 
with  its  noble  church,  a  rich  and  prosperous  foundation, 
of  which  nothing  is  left  but  a  little  chapel  built  for  the 
use  of  the  parishioners,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
buildings. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  gave  the  town  its  importance, 
but  it  probably  was  the  convenience  of  its  possessing  a- 
natural  stronghold,  in  the  shape  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
commanding  the  road  and  the  bridge.  There  were  no 
colleges  for  students  in  those  days.  The  doctors  and 
masters  lived  in  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlets,  and 
the  scholars  mostly  congregated  in  hostels,  which  were 
probably  little  more  than  cottages,  with  perhaps  a 
senior  man  in  charge  of  each.  It  is  not  often  realised 
how  very  young  the  scholars  often  were ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  began  their  course  at  thirteen  or  even  earlier. 
They  must  have  lived  in  extreme  simplicity  and  even 
discomfort,  faring  roughly  and  sleeping  hard.  They 
attended  lectures  and  disputations,  but  there  can  have 
been  practically  no  supervision  over  them,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  amused  themselves.  I  robabl) 
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there  was  a  certain  amount  of  mild  sport,  fishing-, 
snaring  water  birds,  and  even  the  pursuit  of  game  in 
the  wilder  forest-land  out  towards  Newmarket.  In  a 
mythical  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  great 
Alcuin  from  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  to  the  students 
of  Cambridge,  they  are  besought  not  to  unearth  foxes 
or  hunt  hares;  and  the  frequent  prohibitions  against 
keeping  dogs,  hawks,  badgers  and  deer  show  that  the 
temptations  of  sport  must  always  have  been  a  difficulty. 

The  teaching  w>as  probably  done  in  the  schools, 
possibly  even  in  the  churches,  and  was  meagre  enough  ; 
Aristotle,  formal  logic,  and  scholastic  theology  formed 
the  staple  of  the  education.  The  teaching  was  mostly 
oral,  and  examinations  consisted  of  defending  theses 
with  such  rhetorical  grace  as  could  be  acquired.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  the  scholars  were  intended  for  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  life,  but  there  was  always  great  jealousy 
between  the  seculars  and  the  monastic  clergy,  and  at 
various  times  stringent  regulations  were  enforced  to 
prevent  the  monks  capturing  immature  boys  to  join  the 
various  orders  before  they  had  come  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  system  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  a  public  school  and  a  Scotch  University.  Even  when 
the  colleges  began  to  be  founded,  it  was  no  part  of 
the  scheme  that  undergraduates  should  be  housed  in 
them.  They  were  intended  simply  for  the  reception  of 
the  teachers,  and  were  meant  to  provide  secure  retreats 
where  abstruse  studies  could  be  peaceably  pursued. 
The  singular  fact  emerges  that,  in  these  early  days,  the 
Franciscans,  who  were  intended  originally  to  live  a  life 
of  absolute  simplicity  and  poverty,  had  become  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  orders,  and  were  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  factors  in  the  development  of  our 
Universities. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
numbers  at  Cambridge  seems  to  have  dated  from  1229, 
and  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  great  feud,  which 
can  only  be  called  a  Town  and  Gown  row  on  a  large 
scale,  which  broke  out  in  Paris  between  the  students 
and  the  citizens.  The  authorities  took  the  side  of 
the  town,  and  the  result  was  a  large  dispersal  of 
students,  many  of  whom  drifted  over  to  England  and 
settled  at  Cambridge  ;  it  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  sudden  increase  of  numbers  that  the  first  college  ! 
was  founded  ;  in  the  same  century  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustinian  Friars,  Gilbertines, 
Friars  of  Bethlehem  and  Friars  of  the  Sack  all  settled 
in  Cambridge,  so  that  a  single  century  saw  Cambridge 
become,  out  of  a  resort  of  scholars,  a  “  paradise  of 
clerks”.  For  three  hundred  years  the  gradual  esta¬ 
blishment  of  colleges  continued,  the  last  to  be  founded 
being  Sidney  Sussex  in  1589  ;  it  is  strange  to  reflect 
that  over  two  hundred  years  were  again  to  elapse 
before  the  next  college,  Downing,  was  to  be  founded  ; 
and  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  six  colleges 
and  halls  founded  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  two 
largest  are  for  the  education  of  women,  and  the  other 
four  are  denominational  institutions,  while  the  same 
period  was  to  see  the  erection  of  an  immense  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  presbytery  ;  while  it  is  no  less 
noteworthy  that  nearly  all  the  magnificent  buildings 
which  of  recent  years  have  been  erected  at  Cambridge 
have  been  for  the  purposes  of  natural  science. 

It  is  curious  too  to  trace  the  process  which,  owing 
to  the  legislation  of  recent  years,  has  converted  Cam¬ 
bridge  from  a  home  of  study  and  research,  which  was 
the  object  with  which  most  of  the  colleges  were 
founded,  into  a  great  educational  institution.  Most  of 
the  residents  in  Cambridge  are  now  occupied  either  in 
giving  instruction,  or  in  managing  the  business  of  the 
colleges,  while  the  secluded  student,  pursuing  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  own  sake,  indifferent  to  production  and 
careless  of  fame,  is  an  almost  extinct  type.  The 
abolition  of  the  so-called  “idle”  life-fellowships,  and 
the  institution  of  the  new  order  of  married  fellows 
have  initiated  an  order  by  no  means  favourable  to 
research  ;  the  married  Fellow  has  his  family  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  he  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  society.  The  new  conditions  are  certainly 
favourable  to  efficiency  from  the  educational  point 
of  view,  although  the  antiquated  system  of  pass- 
examinations,  in  which  a  low  standard  of  proficiency  in 
a  diffuse  curriculum  is  demanded,  is  a  lamentable  failure 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  and  though  it  is 


certain  that,  as  far  as  honour  men  and  advanced 
students  are  concerned,  excellent  work  is  being  done, 
yet  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  demand  that  the 
average  man  should  receive  more  attention  and  that 
his  examinations  should  be  reformed  and  regulated. 

Vet  for  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  charm  of 
Cambridge  exerts  a  potent  influence  over  all  her  sons  ; 
and  that  the  tide  of  eager  active  life  which  floods  her 
streets  and  ancient  courts  does  receive  an  impress  of 
which  the  value  is  emotional  rather  than  commercial, 
from  venerable  traditions  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
the  quality  of  which  may  be  difficult  to  analyse,  but 
which  is  undeniably  there.  In  spite  of  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  newspapers,  the  mediaeval  spirit  still  broods 
over  the  place,  not  so  much  consciously  perceived  by 
her  youthful  brood  as  unconsciously  felt ;  playing  a 
real  though  unobtrusive  part  in  the  development  of 
character,  and  invariably  producing  a  kind  of  tender 
loyalty,  which  may  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
reformer,  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  rare  and  beautiful 
thing  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAWN. 

r  I  'HE  story  goes  that  when  the  American  visitor  asked 
why  he  could  not  get  his  grass  to  the  texture  of  the 
Magdalen  lawns,  he  was  answered  that  the  plot  before 
him  had  been  rolled  and  mown  once  a  week  for  three 
hundred  years.  For  that  space  of  time  at  least,  the  trim 
lawn  has  been  one  of  the  best-beloved  features  of 
English  gardening,  loved  for  its  own  sake  as  much  as 
for  the  inimitable  setting  it  affords  for  either  flower¬ 
beds  or  a  fine  building.  And  near  a  beautiful  house* 
especially  if  a  formal  house  of  stone  etched  and  stained 
by  time,  even  flower-beds  are  impertinences  ;  at  their 
best  they  are  “too  busie  or  full  of  worke”,  and  when 
geometrically  devised  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  “  they  be  but  Toyes.  You  may  see  as  good 
sights,  many  times,  in  Tarts  ”.  What  is  there  more 
restful,  more  completely  satisfying,  than  a  smooth 
sweep  of  lawn  from  the  house  itself  to  the  formal 
clipped  hedge  or  low  wall  which  should  mark  off  the 
beginning  of  the  garden  ?  “  Nothing  can  be  more  plea¬ 

sant  to  the  eye  than  greene  grasse  kept  finely  shorne  ”, 
says  Bacon  ;  and  how  true  this  is  you  never  realise  until 
you  find  yourself  in  a  strange  land  where  the  grasses 
will  not  grow  together  into  a  close  sward.  In  South 
Africa,  for  example,  the  lawns  have  to  be  made  out  of 
some  creeping  grass,  rooting  at  the  joints  like  a  piece 
of  couch,  but  with  stems  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead- 
pencil,  so  that  the  whole  thing  has  the  texture  of  a 
piece  of  coarse  cocoanut  matting.  Very  pathetic  are 
these  attempts  at  lawns,  telling  as  they  do  of  dreams 
and  memories  of  youth  and  home. 

“  Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haunted  English  lawn 
Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn  ?  ” 

As  to  the  making  and  management  of  lawns  there 
are  many  professors  ;  like  a  knowledge  of  horses  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  inalienable  birthrights  of  the 
Englishman  to  be  a  complete  practitioner  in  the  art  of 
growing  grass.  It  is  pretty  to  hear  the  members  of 
the  green  committee  of  a  golf  club,  professional  men  of 
sorts,  newly  aroused  to  the  existence  of  different  kinds 
of  grass,  airing  what  you  would  take  for  congenital 
wisdom.  One  man  preaches  basic  slag,  another  road- 
scrapings,  a  third  the  heavy  roller  ;  if  you  stroke  him 
kindly  afterwards  you  will  find  that  each  one  has  had 
his  infallible  “  tip  ”  from  some  other  amateur  or  partiaS 
professor,  and  enforces  it  without  the  least  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  will  be  suitable  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  Of  the  general  principles  regulating  the 
formation  of  stretches  of  grass  for  playing  purposes 
little  has  been  written,  but  the  publication  of  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  small  handbook  on  “  Lawns”  ought  to  remove 
some  of  the  commoner  mistakes  and  misconceptions. 
The  old  Oxford  gardener’s  recipe  for  a  lawn  was  con¬ 
tinued  rolling  and  cutting,  and  given  a  foundation  of 
decent  turf  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  even  a  coarse 
meadow  can  be  brought  into  a  close  sward.  Every 
piece  of  grass-land  is  the  result  of  a  severe  struggle 
for  existence  ;  there  are  many  more  plants  than  can  find 
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sufficient  room  or  food  during’  the  growing-time,  and  a 
sort  of  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  various 
species,  which  can  be  profoundly  disturbed  by  any 
change  favouring  one  set  of  species  more  than  another. 
Rolling  and  cutting  discourage  the  coarser  grasses,  so 
that  they  rapidly  disappear  under  the  stress  of  com¬ 
petition  with  grasses  which  are  apparently  weaker,  but 
in  reality  more  suited  by  the  new  treatment.  Of  course 
there  are  also  certain  weeds  which  are  favoured  in  a 
regime  of  rolling  and  mowing — daisies,  plantains,  a 
hawkweed,  and,  on  some  soils,  the  pestilent  grass 
known  as  Yorkshire  fog.  It  is  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  turf  free  from  these  obnoxious  weeds  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  are  in  favour  of  making  lawns  by  sowing 
seeds,  except  when  the  very  best  turf  is  at  hand. 
We  think  they  make  a  little  too  light  of  the  difficulties 
attending  this  operation  ;  on  many  soils  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  obtain  the  fine  tilth  required  for  success, 
and  a  little  mischance  with  the  weather,  such  a  spring 
drought  as  we  have  had  in  the  South  of  England  at 
least  every  other  year  since  1887,  is  quite  enough  to 
spoil  the  germination  of  all  the  best  grass  seeds.  Even 
if  a  plant  is  secured  it  takes  a  long  time  to  mat  together 
and  form  a  tough  wearing  turf,  unless  the  land  be 
exceptionally  rich  and  kindly  at  starting.  The  essential 
virtue  of  a  good  turf  lies  in  the  elastic  mat  of  old 
roots  below  the  surface  ;  these  not  only  give  life  to  the 
ball  played  on  them,  but  they  form  the  recupera¬ 
tive  layer  when  the  surface  gets  worn.  Such  a 
foundation  is  only  attainable  by  time,  and  every 
farmer  knows  how  slow  is  the  progress  of  his  newly 
laid-down  pastures  after  the  first  year  or  so  until  they 
begin  to  obtain  that  accumulation  of  humus  which 
marks  old  grass  land.  For  our  part  we  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  even  poor  turf  can  be  brought  into 
playing  order  more  quickly  than  an  entirely  new  sod 
can  be  established  from  seed.  Manuring  and  good 
treatment  have  their  effects  very  quickly  in  eliminating 
bad  grasses  and  weeds,  while  the  new  seed  bed,  pure 
as  it  may  be  at  first,  soon  becomes  invaded  by  the  un¬ 
desirables.  Management  is  the  main  factor  in  suc¬ 
cess  and  counts  for  more  in  the  end  than  even 
good  turves  or  pure  seed,  just  as  the  skilful  farmer 
will  make  a  better  meadow  out  of  the  sweepings  of  his 
hayloft  than  the  duffer  with  the  finest  grass  mixtures 
which  ever  emanated  from  Reading. 

We  doubt  if  Messrs.  Sutton  lay  quite  enough  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  manuring.  Rarely  is  land  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  an  exhausting  course  of  cropping  as  is 
a  lawn  ;  week  by  week  the  young  grass  is  cut  and 
removed,  yet  it  is  just  young  grass  which  is  most  full  of 
nutritive  matter  taken  from  the  soil,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  go  on  for  ever  taking  away  and  never  putting  back. 
Nine  lawns  out  of  ten  we  see  are  suffering  from  poverty 
and  poverty  alone  ;  that  is  why  they 'become  weedy 
and  mossy,  because  the  grass  itself  has  not  vigour  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  spaces,  which  are  then  taken  by  some¬ 
thing  more  accommodating.  The  Rothamsted  grass 
plots,  which  Messrs.  Sutton  quote,  supply  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  effect  of  starvation  ;  on  the 
unmanured  plot,  where  the  grass  has  been  cut  for  the 
last  fifty  years  and  nothing  returned,  nearly  fifty  species 
of  plants  are  to  be  found  and  the  weeds  constitute  half 
the  herbage  by  weight  ;  on  the  heavily-manured  plots 
the  grasses  have  displaced  everything  else  and  not 
a  trace  of  moss  is  ever  seen.  Here  too  may  be 
seen  how  specific  manuring  may  alter  the  type  of 
herbage  ;  where  potash  and  lime  are  employed  clovers 
become  prominent  and  may  even  form  the  bulk  of  the 
growth,  whereas  nitrogenous  manures  displace  the 
clovers  in  favour  of  the  grasses.  The  continued  use  of 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  produces  a 
sward  of  pure  grass,  a  closely-matted  turf  of  sheep’s 
fescue,  sweet  vernal  and  other  fine  grasses,  just  the  kind 
of  tough  fibrous  vegetation  that  is  wanted  on  a  tennis 
lawn  or  a  golf  green.  There  clover  is  out  of  place  ;  on 
a  tennis  lawn  as  the  day  declines  a  patch  of  clover  be¬ 
comes  as  dangerous  as  so  much  ice,  while  on  the 
putting  green  a  little  clover  between  your  ball  and 
the  hole  has  all  the  moral  qualities  of  a  yawning 
bunker. 

Another  factor  which  makes  for  bad  greens,  perhaps 
more  than  for  bad  lawns,  is  the  abuse  of  the  roller,  and 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case  on  the  many  clay  courses 


round  London.  A  lawn  on  heavy  soil  should  only  be 
rolled  when  the  surface  is  dry,  in  the  winter  nothing 
but  the  lightest  wooden  roller  should  be  employed  to 
smooth  over  the  surface.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  puddle 
the  clay  soil  and  set  it  down  into  a  close  hard  pan  in 
which  the  finest  grasses  die  out.  Our  three  golden 
rules  would  be  to  manure  every  year,  not  to  set  the 
grass  cutters  too  low,  and  roll  with  discretion,  only 
using  the  heavy  roller  in  the  spring  when  the  surface 
has  become  considerably  dried.  And  so  we  may 
approximate  to  those  “  Elysian  lawns”  to  which  we 
of  the  English  race  look  forward  as  the  carpet  of 
Paradise— true,  elastic,  unwearied,  on  which  no  ball 
ever  bumps  and  which  nor  dust  nor  mud  ever  defile,  a 
joy  equally  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  to  the  eye. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DEALER. 

THE  methods  employed  by  the  dealer  in  playing  his 
cards  are  quite  different  from  those  employed 
by  his  opponents.  There  is  now  no  question  of  giving 
information  to  a  partner,  there  are  no  conventional 
members  of  play  to  be  observed,  no  signals  to  be 
given  or  watched  for,  and  no  obligation  to  play  the 
cards  in  any  particular  order.  The  dealer  has  an 
entirely  free  hand,  unfettered  by  any  conventions,  and, 
so  far  from  giving  information,  it  should  be  his  object 
to  withhold  it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  to 
deceive  his  opponents  by  playing  false  cards,  or  by  any 
other  artifice  which  may  suggest  itself  to  him.  No 
formulated  rules  of  play  can  be  laid  down  for  his 
guidance.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a  few  hints, 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  experience,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  the  inexperienced  player  by  show¬ 
ing  him  how  the  strength  of  the  two  hands,  which  are 
temporarily  under  his  charge,  can  be  combined  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  These  hints  can  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  by  examples  than  by  explanations,  therefore  we 
propose  to  quote  a  few  hands,  and  to  play  them  out, 
card  by  card,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  methods  of  play 
adopted. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  two  hands,  directly  the  dummy  is  exposed,  to 
note  where  they  will  combine  to  advantage  and  where 
the  principal  danger  lies,  and  then  and  there  to  form  a 
definite  plan  of  campaign,  either  offensive  or  defensive 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led, 
the  dummy  hand  is  exposed  on  the  table,  and  if  the 
dealer  cannot  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  result  of  the  hand  when  he  has  twenty-seven 
cards  to  guide  him,  and  has  the  manipulation  of 
twenty-six  of  them,  he  ought  not  to  play  bridge  at  all. 
The  dealer  should  always  make  this  mental  estimate  at 
the  beginning  of  every  hand,  whether  there  is  a  trump 
suit  or  whether  there  are  No  Trumps,  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  as  a  guide  to  his  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  should  first  make  a  note  in  his  own 
mind  of  how  many  tricks  he  is  bound  to  lose,  and  ot 
how  many  more  he  may  lose  if  the  cards  lie  adversely 
for  him,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  realise  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  hand,  given  an  ordinary  distribution  of 
the  cards.  If  the  cards  are  very  unevenly  divided, 
he  will  probably  have  to  remodel  his  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether  and  form  another, 
but  the  great  point  is  that  he  should  always  have 
some  definite  plan  in  his  head,  and  not  drift  on  aim¬ 
lessly,  trusting  to  chance  for  something  to  turn  up  in 
his  favour. 

He  should  never  be  in  a  hurry  to  play  from  dummy’s 
hand  to  the  first  trick,  nor  should  he  allow  himself  to 
be  bustled  by  an  irritable  opponent  saying  “Surely 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  which  of  those  two  cards  to 
play”.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  dealer  is  not  con¬ 
sidering  which  of  dummy’s  cards  he  shall  play,  but  he 
is  reviewing  his  forces,  and  forming  his  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  and  he  is  quite  entitled  to  keep  the  game  waiting 
for  a  few  moments  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  of  a  No  Trump  game  generally  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  suit  originally  opened.  The  exact 
value  of  the  card  led  should  be  carefully  noted  by  the 
I  dealer  and  remembered.  When  the  lowest  card  of  a 
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suit  is  led,  the  leader  is  marked  with  four  exactly,  but 
when  a  medium  card,  such  as  a  six  or  seven,  is  led,  the 
lead  is  probably  from  five  or  more,  and  a  fairly  accurate 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  how  many  of  that  suit  the 
leader’s  partner  is  likely  to  have.  Also,  the  eleven  rule 
can  be  applied  by  the  dealer  quite  as  well  as  by  his 
opponents.  The  value  of  the  card  originally  led  will 
sometimes  show  him,  thanks  to  the  eleven  rule,  how  he 
can  win  a  trick  cheaply  in  the  dummy  hand.  For 
instance,  an  8  is  led,  the  dealer  holds  king  and  one 
other,  and  the  dummy  puts  down  ace,  io,  and  a  small 
one.  The  io  is  a  certain  winning  card  if  it  is  played  on 
the  first  round,  and  the  dealer  will  win  three  tricks  in 
the  suit,  whereas,  if  he  passes  the  8  and  wins  the  first 
trick  with  the  king,  he  will  only  win  two.  If  a  smaller 
card  than  the  8  were  led,  the  io  must  not  be  played  on 
the  first  round,  in  the  hope  that  the  third  hand  will  play 
either  the  queen  or  the  knave,  leaving  the  major  knave 
in  dummy. 

When  the  dealer  has  good  protection  in  the  suit 
originally  opened,  that  is,  when  he  can  stop  it  twice, 
he  is  in  a  fine  position  to  play  boldly  for  a  big  game 
and  to  take  doubtful  finesses,  but  when  it  can  only  be 
stopped  once  there  is  considerable  danger,  and  the 
dealer  should  hold  up  his  one  winning  card  as  long  as 
possible,  until  the  original  leader’s  partner  is  exhausted. 
When  the  dealer  and  his  dummy  are  both  very  weak  in 
the  original  suit,  he  must  at  once  resign  himself  to  lose 
four  or  five  tricks  in  it,  and  he  should  then  ask  himself 
what  the  opponents’  next  lead  is  likely  to  be,  after  their 
own  suit  is  finished,  and  should  discard  and  regulate 
his  game  accordingly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSERVATISM  AND  COLLECTIVISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Innumerable  reasons  have  been  suggested  for 
the  Conservative  defeat.  I  hold  that  the  true  reason 
lies  deeper  than  any  of  those  put  forward. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Not  long 
ago  at  a  meeting,  where  the  majority  present  were 
Radicals,  I  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  spoke  only  to  the  Unemployed  Act.  I 
admitted  it  was  tentative,  but  declared  it  marked  the 
first  time  in  history — France  of  1848  showing  an  excep¬ 
tion— when  a  Government  had  recognised  as  a  principle 
that  it  is  a  public  scandal  that  honest  men  who  want 
honest  work  should  be  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
There  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  vote  of 
confidence.  After  the  vote  the  Conservative  agent 
whispered  to  me  “  How  the  deuce  did  you  do  it?  It 
was  impossible  ”.  At  a  second  meeting  I  spoke  on  the 
same  subject.  The  meeting  was  evidently  with  me. 
But  our  principal  speaker  got  up  again  and  crabbed 
the  Unemployed  Act.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  of 
confidence. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  very  general  though 
vague  movement  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of 
collectivism  as  against  individualism.  This  is  the 
reason  accounting  for  the  Conservative  d^bdcle.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Unemployed  Act  was  passed 
lately  by  the  Conservatives.  But,  generally  speaking, 
their  first  period  of  government  was  marked  by  Tory 
advance  in  collectivism.  This  was  so  marked  that  not 
a  few  Conservative  reactionaries  made  public  objection. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Has  not  the  second  period  of  government  been 
marked  by  reaction  ? 

The  Labour  party  has  not  only  come  to  stay,  but 
must  increase  with  every  new  election.  What  is  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  towards  them  ? 
Opposition  ?  Then  our  history  may  be  marked  by 
chaotic  revolutionary  measures.  Friendship  and  lead¬ 
ing  ?  Then  we  may  have  constitutional  evolution.  If 
we  continue— as  we  must — to  educate  more  highly  year 
by  year  the  natural  ability  of  the  people,  the  people 
must  continue  year  by  year  to  demand  collectively 
fuller  rights  and  privileges.  This  is  a  fact  which  the 
Conservatives  must  acknowledge  and  deal  with.  It 


is  for  them  to  determine  whether  we  shall  have  Tory 
constitutional  advance  or  Radical  skips  and  jumps  into 
the  future. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  RURAL  LABOURER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester,  26  January. 

Sir, — Had  the  counties  stood  firm,  the  defeat  would 
scarcely  have  amounted  to  a  rout.  That  they  have 
turned  over  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  rural 
labour  vote  which  has  gone  solid.  The  men  were 
scared,  and  the  nonconformist  ministers  proved  to  be 
magnificent  electioneering  agents.  They  have  their 
own  game,  whereof  it  may  be  affirmed  positively  that 
cheap  bread  is  merely  a  pawn.  Anyhow  they  have 
not  only  dominated  local  politics  but  have  incidentally 
won  the  confidence  of  the  men  and  their  wives.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  improved  their  position  with  the 
farmers,  who  have  witnessed  the  adverse  vote  of  the 
men  in  their  employ  with  indignation,  contending 
that  agriculture  is  in  a  bad  way  ;  that  for  the  first  time 
since  Peel  a  proposal  was  put  forward  in  aid  of  their 
difficulties  ;  that  this  proposal  would  not  have  hurt  the 
men,  and  that  the  spirit  which  induced  the  labourer  to 
oppose  his  hardly  pressed  employer  is  one  of  hostility. 
I  do  not  endorse  all  this.  Far  from  it.  The  vote  may 
or  may  not  have  been  given  reasonably.  It  was  none 
the  less  conscientious. 

In  view  of  the  situation  it  would  be  wiser  of  the 
farmers  to  take  their  beating  with  good  temper.  A 
whisper  is  abroad  of  a  national  combination  of  farmers 
to  sow  no  wheat  for  the  next  two  years.  That  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  loaf  far  higher  than  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  five-shilling  duty.  The  foreigner  could  import 
on  his  own  terms,  and  might  be  relied  upon  to  run  the 
figure  considerably  over  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  while 
the  men  would  discover  to  their  cost  that  prices  may  be 
raised  by  other  expedients  than  a  preferential  tariff. 
But,  apart  from  the  questionable  morality  of  this 
proceeding,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  running  up 
wages,  and  in  some  farms  would  involve  a  positive 
loss.  It  would  resemble  a  vendetta,  but  one  that  might 
recoil. 

Again  it  is  whispered  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
lower  wages,  and  thus  to  carry  conviction  to  the  men’s 
minds.  Briefly,  I  do  not  regard  that  notion  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  it  assuredly  would  be  the  reverse  of  wise. 
Better  by  far  set  down  the  antagonism  of  the  men  to  its 
true  cause — inability  to  grasp  a  perplexing  problem. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  save  agriculture.  It  has 
failed,  and  I  feel  assured  that  tariff  reform  is  not  for 
this  generation.  It  was  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
front  attack ;  had  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach’s  shilling  a 
quarter  been  made  preferential,  there  could  have  been 
no  storm,  and  Canada’s  amour  propre  would  have 
been  satisfied.  Mr.  Ritchie  lost  that  chance,  and  now, 
after  the  verdict  has  been  pronounced,  it  seems  futile 
to  dispute  it.  Che  sari  sari  ! 

Compton  Reade. 


THE  EASTBOURNE  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  31  January,  1906. 

Sir, — My  inward  retort  to  “Pensioner’s”  letter  in 
your  last  issue  was  “Well  done,  Eastbourne  1  ”  That 
Eastbourne  should  be  considered  so  important  a  con¬ 
stituency  as  to  take  upon  itself  to  reject  a  candidate  as 
a  protest  against  “  Ritualism  in  the  Church  ”  will 
astonish  many  who  may  have  forgotten  the  episode  of 
the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  Eastbourne  may 
well  exclaim  “Save  me  from  my  pensioners”.  The 
time-honoured  story  of  “  The  Church  of  England  and 
Mrs.  Blomfield  ”  pales  insignificantly  beside  the  picture 
of  the  East  Sussex  electors’  concordat  with  the  Anglican 
communion  the  world  over  ! 

Again,  how  was  it  possible  for  “  Pensioner”  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  Eastbourne  voted  consistently  “Whig” 
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before  1885,  seeing  that  its  existence  as  a  separate 
constituency  dates  only  from  the  General  Election  of 
that  year,  when,  if  my  memory  as  an  old  Eastbournian 
serves  me  aright,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wallis,  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  and  agent  to  that  very  Duke  of  Devonshire  of 
whom  “  Pensioner”  speaks,  was  defeated  by  64  votes  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Adolph  Mann. 

MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  AND  POST-OFFICE 
DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  January,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  timely  comment  on  the  recent  disgraceful 
behaviour  of  certain  sections  of  the  Post-office  staff  in 
the  matter  of  Lord  Stanley’s  defeat  at  the  polls  has 
probably  helped  to  produce  Mr.  Buxton’s  rebuke  to  his 
men,  tardy,  timid  and  evidently  reluctant,  though  it  is, 
which  appears  in  to-day’s  papers.  His  own  discredit¬ 
able  attack  on  Lord  Stanley’s  administration  of  the 
department  which  followed  on  the  organised  insults  of 
the  staff  made  any  rebuke  by  him  difficult. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management 
of  large  bodies  of  men  (and  the  Post  Office  includes 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  officials)  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  Mr.  Buxton  is  creating  a  position  for  him¬ 
self  which  must  before  long  bring  his  administration  of 
the  Post  Office  to  an  ignominious  end. 

Observer. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

69  St.  Philip  Street,  Queen’s  Road, 

Battersea,  S.W.,  29  January,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann  for  his 
explanatory  letter.  The  administration  of  the  Aliens 
Act  adversely  affecting  excursion  bookings  and  the 
through  emigrant  traffic  from  the  Continent  to  Canada 
Is  of  course  to  be  deprecated,  but  this  arises  from  the 
failure  of  the  Executive  Government  to  recognise  the 
seriousness  of  the  question.  Petty  restrictions  at  the 
ports  of  entry  will  not  materially  affect  the  normal 
annual  increase  of  aliens  to  this  country  and  it  should 
be  a  cardinal  maxim  of  all  political  parties  that  this 
country  is  in  no  need  of  immigration.  Having  regard 
to  the  prevailing  distress  due  to  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  this  is  a  self-evident  proposition  and  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  total  exclusion  of  any  further'addition.  The 
taxation  of  the  employers  of  foreign  labour  would  also 
remedy  the  inconveniences  of  which  your  correspondent 
justly  complains.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
under  our  present  system  of  government  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  will  not  play  the  role  voluntarily,  that 
public  opinion  must  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  which  it  does  not  enter  into  their 
minds  to  conceive.  The  usual  formula  seems  to  be, 
that,  given  sufficient  pressure  from  the  body  politic 
and  a  Royal  Commission  may  be  granted  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  care  being  taken  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  arriving  at  an  unanimous  decision.  The  report 
of  the  minority  is  then  frequently  seized  upon  by  our 
administrators  as  an  excuse  to  consign  the  whole 
matter  into  oblivion,  or  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  may  be  formulated  and  given  as  a  bone  of 
contention  to  a  minor  division  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  latter  method  seems  to  achieve  a  like  result  so  far 
as  practical  legislation  is  concerned,  which  proceeds  by 
microscopic  instalments  only  when  the  conditions  have 
become  absolutely  intolerable.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  elect  in  the  National 
Assembly  has  lost  sight  of  such  an  elementary  fact, 
that  it  is  a  subversion  of  all  natural  methods  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  inferior  and  destroy  the  superior.  Were  this 
apothegm  in  remembrance  the  British  wage-earner 
would  be  safeguarded  from  this  unfair  competition. 
Probably  the  true  reason  why  the  latter  is  not  protected 
lies  in  the  “  auri  sacra  fames”  of  present-day  society, 
that  results  in  the  granting  of  an  undue  preference  to 


powerful  monetary  interests  and  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  live  of  the  natives  of  the  soil. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  Hills. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISTIC  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  January. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  London  elections  have  shown 
that  the  London  daily  press  neither  guides  nor  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  there  will  perhaps  be  an  over¬ 
hauling  of  methods.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  that 
Press  to  abandon  its  shocking  attempt,  made  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  foist  upon  Englishmen  the  broken 
English  of  American  journalists — that  is  to  say,  English 
broken  and  simplified  to  make  things  easy  for  the 
mixed  population  of  the  United  States  ?  Amongst 
many  other  unpleasant  characteristics  have  we  not  all 
of  us  recognised  with  disgust  the  childish  alliterations, 
the  misused  words,  the  meagre  vocabulary  and  the 
emotional  genitives  of  the  yellow  style  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  H. 


RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cathedral  Chambers,  35  Piccadilly,  W. 

22  January,  1906. 

Sir, — All  I  can  find  in  Mr.  Martineau’s  letter  is  some 
indefinite  reference  to  an  import  duty.  This  throws  no 
light  on  my  question,  because  an  import  duty,  be  it 
little  or  be  it  big,  will  always  remain  an  import  duty. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  D.  Porter. 


THE  TRUE  VIEW  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  January. 

Sir, — The  remarkably  interesting  review  in  your 
current  issue  of  “The  Old  Colonial  System”  will  start 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  some  study  of 
colonial  history  a  line  of  thought  which  might  perhaps 
profitably  be  followed  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  You  refer  to  the  principles  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  but  what  are  the  facts  which  stand  out  more 
clearly  than  any  others  ?  In  order  to  save  the  American 
colonies  from  absorption  by  France,  Great  Britain 
drained  her  resources  in  a  costly  war,  destroyed  the 
power  of  France  and  left  the  American  colonies  secure 
for  ever.  Directly  they  were  freed  from  the  nightmare 
of  French  conquest  they  proceeded  to  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country  as  to  her  right  to  maintain  a  shred  of  the 
principles  which  you  describe  so  lucidly.  They  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  to  the  war  with  F ranee,  they  objected  to 
the  assertion  of  the  slightest  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  based  on  her  sacrifices  on  their  behalf, 
and  when  the  quarrel  came  they  turned  to  the  very 
power  from  which  they  had  been  saved  to  assist  them 
in  rending  the  Empire.  A  few  days  ago  when  the 
Franklin  centenary  was  being  celebrated  the  part 
played  by  the  great  man  in  this  ignoble  transaction 
was  apparently  forgotten.  It  was  certainly  ignored. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  with  France  makes  one  the 
more  anxious  in  noting  the  course  of  events  in  South 
Africa.  In  a  wholly  different  set  of  circumstances  the 
Empire  again  fought  a  great  war  and  the  very  people 
in  whose  interests  it  was  fought — the  British  colonists — 
are  now  openly  threatening  revolt  if  the  Imperial 
Government  adopt  a  certain  course.  The  difference 
here  is  that  the  British  colonists  fear  being  handed  back 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enemy  from  whom  they 
were  saved.  The  point  however  that  concerns  me — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  is  concerning  many  others  besides 
— is  whether  British  resources  have  once  again  been 
sacrificed  for  a  great  end  only  to  lead  to  separatist 
action  as  was  the  case  in  America  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Colonial  Student. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  ISLAM. 

“  Mohammed  and  the  Rise  of  Islam.”  By  D.  S. 
Margoliouth.  London:  Putnams.  1905.  5s. 

TF  the  other  volumes  devoted  to  “Heroes  of  the 

Nations  are  as  good  as  this  one,  the  success 
of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  is  assured.  No  better 
biographer  of  Mohammed  than  Professor  Margoliouth 
could  have  been  found.  His  book  is  at  once  scholarly 
and  readable,  and  displays  a  grasp  of  its  subject  which 
does,  not  always  accompany  profound  learning.  And 
of  his  learning  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  in  England,  and  every  page 
attests  a  first-hand  acquaintance  both  with  modern 
Literature  and  with  the  original  Arabic  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  founder  of  Mohammedanism.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Margoliouth  holds  no  brief  either  for  or  against 
the  Prophet.  In  his  preface  he  claims  to  have  written 
dispassionately  ;  though  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  facts 
he  has  to  record  has  made  him  at  times  use  language 
which  a  follower  of  Islam  might  consider  uncomfortably 
sarcastic.  The  sarcasm,  however,  is  always  justified", 
and  it  certainly  adds  piquancy  to  the  narrative.  So, 
too,  do  the  comparisons  with  the  career  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  or  the  references  to 
Beckwourth’s  experiences  among  the  North  American 
indians. 

The  life  of  Mohammed  stands  at  last  before  the 
English  reader,  stripped  of  the  myths  and  legends 
with  which  it  has  been  surrounded  by  the  theological 
prejudices  with  which  friends  and  foes  have  alike 
invested  it.  Mohammed  was  doubtless  a  “hero”  in 
the  enlarged  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
series  to  which  Professor  Margoliouth  has  contributed, 
but  he  was  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  hero.  He 
was  a  statesman  more  than  a  prophet,  the  founder  of 
an  empire  rather  than  of  a  religious  system.  That  he 
should  have  been  the  founder  of  a  religion,  remem¬ 
bered  and  venerated  as  the  prophet  of  Allah,  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  accident.  The  more  we  examine 
Mohammed  s  character  the  more  deficient  we  find  it 
in  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  religious 
reformer ;  the  more  narrowly  we  scrutinise  his  aims 
and  actions,  the  more  clearly  do  they  appear  to  be 
those,  of  the  wily  and  ambitious  lover  of  power. 

Belief  in  himself  was  the  dogma  which  he  taught 
himself  first,  and  afterwards  taught  others.  Of  strong 
convictions  on  other  subjects  we  cannot  be  so  sure  ; 
and,  in  any  case,  of  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  brought 
against  him  by  several  writers,  he  can  easily  be  cleared. 
Reasons  of  policy  and  reasons  of  humanity  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  him  modify  or  at  times  even  abandon 
each  one  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  on  which  he  set 
the  greatest  store.  To  these  voices  the  ears  of  fanatics 
are  closed,  but  his  were  invariably  open.  Of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  whether  in  religious  exercises  or  in  liberalfty,  he 
always  had  a  horror  ;  beneath  the  mask  of  the  enthusiast 
there  was  the  soundest  and  sanest  common-sense.” 

When  his  life,  was  in  danger  a  revelation  was  at 
once  obtained  which  allowed  him  to  conform  to  Meccan 
^idolatry  ;  when  this  proved  to  be  bad  policy  by  shock¬ 
ing  the.  small  band  of  adherents  who  had  gathered 
about  him  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  another 
revelation  which  did  away  with  the  first.  There  was 
always  a  convenient  theory  at  hand  for  enabling  him 
to  get  rid  of  revelations  which  had  become  undesirable. 
The  revelations  were  indeed  given  by  God,  but  they 
could  be  interpolated  by  the  devil,  and  sometimes  the 
devil  s  interpolation  was  coterminous  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  There  were  no  miracles  in  Islam,  for  the  Prophet 
neither  had  sufficient  faith  himself  to  perform  them  nor 
power  to  inspire  his  followers  with  the  belief  that  they 
witnessed  them.  When  taunted  by  Jews  and  Christians 
with  this  lack  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  his  mission 
he  could  point  only  to  the  battle  of  Badr  where  a  thou¬ 
sand  unbelievers  were  routed  by  three  hundred  Moslems 
or  to  the  fact  that  he  could  write  down  his  revelations 
although  he  had  never  been  at  school.  Converts  were 

mra^e-uby  the  SWOrd  °r  by  the  eclual'y  efficacious  method 
of  bribery  ;  the  number  of  those  who  were  Moslems  by 
•conviction  was  comparatively  small.  This  could  not  I 
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have  been  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  Mohammed  ;  he 
had  no  love  for  fanaticism,  and  fanatical  adherents  were 
inconvenient.  “  Men  to  whom  he  held  out  the  prospect 
of  worldly  goods  replied  at  times  that  they  did  not 
need  them  ;  converts  who  were  told  to  profit  from  their 
conversion  by  embezzling  goods  entrusted  to  them  by 
unbelievers  declined  to  make  theft  their  entry  into  the 
new  condition  ;  men  tried  hard  to  get  permission  to 
become  ascetics.  ’  All  this  was  very  embarrassing,  for 
the  revelations  received  by  the  Prophet  were  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that 
of  enabling  him  to  govern  men. 

When  once  the  life  of  Mohammed  is  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view  it  becomes  clear  and  consistent.  He 
takes  his  place  as  a  leader  of  men  in  the  political  and 
social  world  rather  than  in  the  religious  sphere.  That 
the  kingdom  he  founded  should  have  become  Islam 
was  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  His  mission  had  been 
to  weld  the  Arabs  into  a  united  kingdom,  with  himself 
as  ruler  and  legislator,  and  in  this  object  he  succeeded. 
But  in  effecting  it  he  had  to  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  two  world-powers,  Christian  Byzantium  in  the 
West  and  Zoroastrian  Persia  in  the  East,  and  out  of 
the  opposition  sprang  the  new  religion  which  stood 
over  against  Christianity  and  Zoroastrianism  as  Arabia 
stood  over  against  Byzantium  and  Persia.  It  was 
really  a  struggle  between  Semite  and  Aryan,  but  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  compelled  it  to  assume  a 
religious  form. 

As  a  precursor  of  Napoleon  there  is  much  in  Moham¬ 
med  to  admire.  He  introduced  order  and  government 
into  a  country  which  had  been  distracted  by  inter-tribal 
raids  and  blood-feuds,  he  taught  the  Arabs  to  fight  for 
a  common  cause  and  obey  a  common  leader,  he  gave 
them  a  new  code  of  laws  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  they  had  possessed 
before.  Naturally  humane,  he  mitigated  the  lot  of  the 
slave,  suppressed  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  regu¬ 
lated  family  life.  As  a  religious  teacher,  however, ^he 
was  less  successful.  Idolatry,  it  is  true,  was  abolished 
once  for  all  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  ;  polytheism  was 
incompatible  with  political  union.  But  Mohammed 
made  the  mistake  of  including  in  his  religious  system 
social  customs  and  habits,  which  thus  became  a  stereo- 
typed  part  of  the  Mohammedan  creed.  No  distinction 
was  made  between  the  revelation  which  proclaimed  the 
unity  of  God  or  inculcated  the  moral  virtues  and  those 
which  prescribed  social  and  political  duties.  Customs 
and  habits,  accordingly,  which  reflected  the  life  and 
ideas  of  a  half-savage  Arab  tribe  in  the  sixth  century, 
received  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  still  hang  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  enlightened  Moham¬ 
medan  of  to-day.  So  long  as  they  remain  an  integral 
part  of  Islam,  Islam  remains  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  civilisation  of  modern  Europe.  Our  civili¬ 
sation  and  the  social  doctrines  of  the  Qor^n  start  from 
opposite  conceptions  of  family  life,  and  practices  which 
would  be  illegal  in  Europe  are  incumbent  upon  every 
orthodox  Mohammedan  in  a  strictly  Mohammedan  state. 

It  is  a  result  of  the  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  : 
Mohammed  sought  to  found  a  kingdom  on  earth  and 
not  in  heaven.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
moral  element  is  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  Islam. 
So  long  as  its  followers  repeat  certain  formulte  and 
perform  certain  ceremonies,  concluding,  it  may  be, 
with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  they  can  lie,  steal,  and 
murder  at  discretion,  and  nevertheless  be  secure  of 
a  place  hereafter  in  Paradise.  Indeed,  if  the  “  un¬ 
believer  ”  is  the  victim  of  the  theft  or  murder  the  action 
is  rather  meritorious  than  otherwise.  It  says  much 
for  human  nature  that  in  spite  of  his  creed  the  ordinary 
Mohammedan  is  a  very  estimable  member  of  society, 
even  comparing  favourably  with  his  Christian  neigh¬ 
bours  in  the  Balkan  States  and  the  East. 

Mohammed  himself  had  little  scruple  in  acting  up  to 
the  spirit  of  his  preaching.  His  weakness  for  young 
and  pretty  maidens  was  notorious  up  to  the  last,  and 
when  his  Arab  brethren  threatened  to  be  troublesome 
he  was  always  ready  to  divert  their  attention  by 
massacring  and  plundering  the  Jews  who  had  offended 
him  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  pretensions.  But 
massacre  or  assassination  was  never  resorted  to  without 
necessity  ;  Mohammed  was  humane  by  nature,  and  if 
the  sword  or  dagger  were  used  it  was  with  the  cold- 
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blooded  opportunism  of  the  aspirant  to  power.  Proofs 
of  this  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  Professor 
Margoliouth’s  book. 

The  Professor  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  work  by 
an  able  chapter  on  Mecca  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  age 
of  Mohammed.  It  helps  us  to  understand  how  such  a 
man  came  to  arise  in  Arabia,  and  how  he  succeeded  in 
winning  adherents  there  and  establishing  an  Arabian 
kingdom.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  a  product  of  his 
age  and  race,  but  he  had  in  addition  a  touch  of  genius 
which  made  him  what  no  other  Arab  has  been  before  or 
since.  There  are  few  men  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
so  profoundly  to  influence  the  world. 

The  bibliography  prefixed  to  Professor  Margoliouth’s 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  scattered  through  it  are  for  the  most  part  happily 
chosen.  _ 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  MAGNA  CARTA. 

“  The  History  of  England,  1066-1216.”  By  George 
Burton  Adams.  London  :  Longmans.  1905.  7s.6d.net. 

THE  second  of  the  series  of  twelve  volumes  on  the 
history  of  England,  edited  by  Mr.  William  Hunt 
and  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole,  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
century  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the  day  when 
Harold  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  Hastings  and  that  on 
which,  as  his  own  contemporaries  remarked,  hell  itself 
was  defiled  by  the  presence  of  John.  That  period  saw 
two  great  developments  in  English  history.  In  the  first 
place  it  witnessed  a  development  from  anarchy  to  oli¬ 
garchy  as  the  ideal  of  the  great  barons,  and  just,  at  its 
close  it  witnessed  a  movement  towards  the  creation  of 
a  national  feeling  in  England.  The  Norman  barons 
who  accompanied  William  the  Claimant  to  England 
were  adventurers  who  shared  with  him  the  spoils  that 
accrued.  The  descendant  of  one  of  them, 'two  centuries 
later,  ventured  to  remind  no  less  powerful  a  sovereign 
than  Edward  I.  that  the  first  of  the  Norman  kings  was, 
after  all,  only  a  bastard  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  men  whose  true  warrant  for  their  lands  was 
not  a  royal  grant  but  the  strength  of  their  own  right 
arm.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  keep  in  check  such  men, 
full  of  the  consciousness  of  their  independent  position. 
Fortunately  for  England,  William  was  a  stark  man, 
and  a  stern,  and  he  succeeded  in  ‘impressing  on 
his  turbulent  companions  that  they  must  will  what 
the  king  willed,  if  they  would  keep  their  lands.  The 
two  sons  who  successively  occupied  his  throne  were 
men  of  the  same  mould,  and  the  history  of  England 
under  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  fate  of  barons  who  did  not  keep  their  lands. 
During  the  seventy  years  of  these  three  reigns  there 
was  no  change  in  the  aims  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  ;  they  might  be  compelled  to  render  obedience 
to  the  throne,  but  they  were  only  awaiting  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When  it  came,  they  did  not  fail  to  use  it.  The 
chivalrous  Stephen  was  a  weak  successor  to  the  merci¬ 
less  Henry,  and  he  soon  forfeited  the  support,  of  the 
Church  and  found  himself  involved  in  a  civil  war. 
Each  baron  became  a  king  in  his  own  district,  and  the 
record  of  their  rule  has  been  summed  up  in  perhaps  the 
most  famous  passage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  : 
“  Every  rich  man  built  his  castles  and  held  them 
against  the  king,  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of  castles. 
They  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  with  the 
labour  of  castle-building,  and  when  the  castles  were 
made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men. 
The  description  of  the  torture  chambers  which  every 
castle  contained  is  too  painful  for  the  modern  ear  ; 
even  the  mediaeval  writer  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  realism  of  his  pen.  “  I  cannot  and  I  may 
not  tell  all  the  wounds  and  the  pains  that  they  inflicted 
upon  the  miserable  men  of  this  land  .  .  .  men  said 
openly  that  Christ  and  his  Saints  slept.”  Such  was 
the  anarchical  paradise  which  the  barons  had  at  last 
attained,  and  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  till  Stephen 
died  in  1154.  A  little  more  than  sixty  years  later,  their 
sons  and  grandsons  were  dealing  with  a  conquered 
king,  whose  assent  they  compelled  to  a  famous  series 
of  concessions.  But  the  barons  who  stood  round  King 
John  at  Runnymede  were  men  of  a  different  type  from 
those  who  had  destroyed  the  central  power  in  the  reign 


of  Stephen.  The  Great  Charter  which  embodied  their 
demands  was  not,  indeed,  the  constitutional  programme 
which  later  generations  imagined  it  to  be.  Those  to 
whom  this  result  of  recent  historical  investigation 
brings  a  sense  of  painful  disappointment  forget  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 

It  was  a  baronial  revolt  against  regal  tyranny,  a 
revolt  which  was  justified  to  the  full.  Practically  the  sole 
question  which  had  arisen  was  the  king’s  misconduct,, 
and  almost  the  sole  object  of  the  barons  was  to  prevent 
similar  misconduct  in  the  future.  There  was  not,  and 
there  could  not  be,  any  attempt  to  settle  or  even  to 
discuss  general  principles  of  government.  The  crisis 
demanded  the  production  of  an  agreement  which  would 
keep  John  in  check  and  of  a  machinery  fitted  to  secure 
that  its  provisions  should  be  carried  out.  From  this 
point  of  view  Magna  Carta  is,  if  not  a  logical,  a 
business-like  document,  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  an 
oligarchical  experiment  in  government.  The  really 
remarkable  thing  is  that  the  barons  of  John’s  reign 
aim  at  oligarchy,  where  the  barons  of  Stephen’s  reign 
had  desired  anarchy.  This  great  change  (much  more 
important  for  the  vital  interests  of  England  than  any 
premature  anticipation  of  the  objects  of  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  century  reformers)  was  the  work  of  one  man. 
Henry  II.  had  trained  his  barons  in  a  hard  school.  He 
had  suppressed  their  castles  and  he  had  beaten  them  in 
the  field  ;  he  decreased  their  privileges,  and  he  had 
forced  them  to  admit  that  they  were  not  merely  feudal 
tenants  but  also  subjects  of  the  king.  The  strong  hand 
of  the  monarchy  had  been  felt  in  all  the  departments 
of  political  life,  in  those  great  judicial  and  financial 
reforms  which  make  his  reign  second  to  none  in  con¬ 
stitutional  importance.  Henry  had  died  with  a  sense 
of  defeat;  the  words  “Shame  on  a  conquered  king” 
on  his  lips.  When  his  worthless  son  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  barons,  the  reality  of  his  victory  was 
evident  in  the  form  which  these  demands  took. 
Henry  II.  was  the  author  of  Magna  Carta. 

If  Henry  had  a  co-worker  in  this  great  achievement, 
it  was  John  himself.  The  failures  of  the  son  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  same  result  as  the  successes  of  the  father. 
So  long  as  England  possessed  Normandy,  it  could  never 
be  truly  English.  With  the  Norman  Conquest  England 
had  ceased  to  be  an  island,  and  in  spite  of  the  inter¬ 
marriages  between  Saxon  and  Norman,  real  national 
feeling  was  impossible  while  the  barons  held  lands 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England.  The  failures  of 
Henry  II.  had  been  connected  with  the  government 
of  the  unwieldy  empire  which  he  inherited  through 
his  mother,  his  father,  and  his  wife.  Of  all  his  posses¬ 
sions  the  most  dangerous  to  England  was  Normandy,  for 
Aquitaine  was  but  a  foreign  possession  of  the  sovereign, 
while  Normandy  was  part  of  England— it  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  England  was  part  of  Normandy,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  once  declared 
that  the  Channel  Islands  had  conquered  us.  When 
John  lost  Normandy  the  interests  of  the  barons  became 
centred  in  England,  and  a  national  English  feeling 
became  a  possibility.  That  this  feeling  grew  so  rapidly 
was  also  the  work  of  John,  for  his  tyranny  severed  the 
ancient  confidence  which  the  English  people  had  placed 
in  their  Norman  kings,  and  created  for  the  first  time  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  great  feudal 
barons  whom  they  had  feared  as  accursed  and  repro¬ 
bate  and  worse  than  heathen  men. 

It  is  with  this  period  that  the  Professor  of  History 
at  Yale  deals  in  this  substantial  volume.  While  we 
fully  acknowledge  the  care  and  industry  with  which 
the  work  has  been  compiled  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  it  as  a  great  book.  The  original  authorities 
have  been  so  much  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  he 
has  tended  to  adopt  their  methods,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  his  work  is  somewhat  dry  and  annalistic.  It 
is  onlv  fair  to  sav  that  this  criticism  applies  chiefly  to 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  and  that  the  task  of  welding 
the  materials  for  these  years  into  a  narrative  which 
shall  not  be  a  mere  chronicle  is  unusually  difficult.  To  a 
large  extent,  too,  he  has  suffered  from  the  plan  of  the 
series,  for  during  this  period  the  interest  of  the  student 
of  English  history  is  rather  in  the  growth  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  than  in  the  intricacies  of  Anglo-French 
politics,  and  it  is  as  a  study  in  constitutional  history 
that  these  reigns  possess  unity  and  coherence.  These 
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difficulties  could  have  been  surmounted  only  by  giving 
free  play  to  the  author’s  individuality,  and  this  book 
bears  constant  evidence  of  severe  repression,  so  severe 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  title-page,  we  should  scarcely 
have  guessed  that  the  work  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  its  readers  will  doubtless 
regard  this  as  a  merit. 


EVOLUTION  IN  VERSE. 

“Nebula  to  Man.”  By  Henry  R.  Knipe.  With  many 
Illustrations.  London:  Dent.  1905.  21s.  net. 

'  I  'HE  minor  poets  have  mourned  in  gentle  cadence 
-*•  the  death  of  the  old  gods,  the  passing  of  the 
lusty  days  of  the  young  world,  and  the  defeat  of 
dreams  by  knowledge.  Larger  minds  have  been 
stirred  by  the  music  in  the  newest  efforts  of  science, 
and  there  are  little  signs  in  Tennyson  and  Swinburne 
to  show  that  there  may  yet  come  an  artist  who  will 
work  in  the  new  material,  a  poet  who  will  clothe  the 
results  of  science  in  the  splendour  of  an  epic.  Tennyson 
began,  but  faltered  : — 

“  This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 

Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides, 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets  .  .  .” 

Swinburne  in  “Hertha”  began  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  making  of  man  : — 

“  Canst  thou  tell  how  I  fashioned  thee, 

Child,  underground.” 

Erasmus  Darwin  essayed  the  bolder  task  of  making 
the  system  of  Linnaeus  into  a  poem  : — 

“  Round  her  tall  elm  with  dewy  fingers  twine 
The  gadding  tendrils  of  the  adventurous  vine  ; 

From  arm  to  arm  in  gay  festoons  suspend 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  graceful  foliage  bend  ; 
Swell  with  sweet  juice  her  vermeil  orbs,  and  feed 
Shrined  in  transparent  pulp  her  pearly  seed  ; 

Hang  round  the  Orange  all  her  silver  bells, 

And  guard  her  fragrance  with  Hesperian  spells  ; 

Bud  after  bud,  her  polished  leaves  unfold, 

And  load  her  branches  with  successive  gold.” 

And  in  “Eros’  Throne”  Mr.  George  Ives,  in  creditable 
distinction  from  the  ruck  of  minor  poets,  has  essayed 
the  song  of  evolution  not  infelicitously. 

Let  us  not  be  too  nice  in  definition  ;  call  such  passages 
poetry  or  rhetoric,  and  they  are  in  themselves  good 
reading,  and  full  of  promise  of  the  coming  "poet 
who  shall  find  a  larger  wonder,  a  richer  emotion  in  the 
achievement  of  the  mind  of  man  than  in  the  exploits  of 
heroes.  And  so  we  are  undismayed  at  the  boldness  of 
Mr.  Knipe’s  adventure  ;  we  are  in  full  agreement  with 
him  that  there  is  an  epic  in  his  subject. 

Mr.  Knipe  has  brought  all  diligence  to  his  task.  He 
has  read  widely,  in  the  best  authorities.  Even  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  prose  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  of  the  birth  of  the  world,  of  the 
slow  geological  ages,  of  the  changing  landscapes  as 
the  crust  of  the  earth  rose  and  fell,  was  carved  and 
crumbled  into  new  vistas  of  land  and  sea.  The  evolution 
of  plant  life  alone  would  have  filled  his  space,  and  yet  his 
main  theme  was  the  pedigree  of  man  from  the  first 
speck  of  protoplasm  to  the  modern  heir  of  the  ages. 
But  Mr.  Knipe  has  not  lost  himself  in  details;  he"has 
the  gifts  of  discrimination  and  comprehension,  and 
were  a  paraphrase  of  his  work  written  in  simple  prose, 
the  result  would  be  a  judicious,  interesting  and  won¬ 
derfully  correct  survey  of  his  vast  subject.  He  has 
moreover  secured  the  services  of  most  competent 
artists,  and  the  fourteen  coloured  and  fifty  tinted  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  themselves  enough  to  make  his  volume 
interesting,  and  in  a  measure  valuable.  Mr.  Whymper, 
Mr.  L.  Speed  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Wilson  have  contributed 
coloured  drawings  that  are  striking  combinations  of 
accuracy,  scientific  imagination  and  pictorial  effect,  and 
the  “restorations”  of  extinct  animals  by  Miss  Alice 
Woodward  and  Mr.  Smit  are  as  careful  and  attractive 
■as  any  that  we  have  seen. 


A  great  possibility,  a  subject  well  seized  and  diligently 
mastered,  the  pleasant  relief  of  skilful  pictures  and  the 
friendliest  aid  of  ample  page,  clear  type  and  wide 
margin,  all  these  we  allow  the  author  and  commend  to 
the  public.  But  poetry  is  another  matter.  The  pleasant 
ripple  of  verse,  rolling  honey-sweet  words  and  sparkling 
phrases  in  its  eddies,  is  still  another  matter.  And  yet 
a  third  is  the  stately  procession  of  rhetoric,  magnificent 
with  huge  words  like  gilded  cars,  Uintatherium,  Her- 
perornis,  Stegosaurus.  The  “Notes”  are  avast  em¬ 
porium  of  such  stately  masses  of  sound  and  movement 
— the  merest  harnessing — and  you  would  expect  the 
town  to  fall  a-shouting  at  the  show.  Poetry,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pomp  are  three  good  things,  sure  of  their 
market.  But  Mr.  Knipe  has  none  of  them.  Why 
anyone  with  leisure  and  diligence  and  enthusiasm, 
and  Mr.  Knipe  must  have  these,  should  fill  some  two 
hundred  pages  with  lines  of  which  the  following  are  no 
disingenuous  selection,  we  cannot  say  : 

“  Pugnacious  too,  with  big  and  sharp-toothed  jaws 
That  meet  sometimes  in  necky  Brontosaurs. 

But  dinosaurs  there  are  less  clumsy  framed, 

Here  lives  and  thrives  Ornitholestes  named. 

No  sight  is  he,  portentous  to  the  eye, 

As  those  long  yards  of  life,  Diplodoci.” 


JULIAN  AND  RELIGION. 

“  Julian  the  Apostate.”  By  Gaetano  Negri.  2  vols. 
London  :  Unwin.  1905.  21s.  net. 

A  T  UCH  praise  is  due  to  the  Duchess  Visconti-Arese 
^  ’  -*■  for  the  excellent  rendering  of  this  work,  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  by  an  enthusiastic  Italian 
student  of  human  thought.  It  is  full  of  boldness  and 
originality.  We  are  only  afraid  that  the  unwieldy 
presentation  of  his  mature  reflection  may  compromise 
its  undeniable  merit.  The  volumes  are  needlessly 
bulky  ;  the  cost  is  too  great  ;  the  strangely  diffuse  style 
robs  the  historical  part  of  value  ;  there  is  no  division 
into  chapters,  no  analysis,  nothing  to  distinguish  by 
difference  of  type  the  actual  translations  of  the  Emperor’s 
own  treatises  from  the  comments  of  the  critic.  Like 
the  Sibylline  books,  these  would  gain  by  the  ruthless 
excision  of  an  irrelevant  two-thirds  ;  by  smaller  type; 
by  a  distribution  into  sections  ;  by  relegation  of  the 
text  of  Julian  to  an  appendix  ;  by  compression  into  a 
neat  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and 
a  consequent  reduction  of  price  from  a  guinea  to  five 
shillings.  Such  editions  as  these  only  frighten  the 
ordinary  student  in  price  and  size  ;  and  end  in  entomb¬ 
ment  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  a  public  library.  Can 
we  not  learn  something  from  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  ? 

The  author  uses  the  person  of  Julian  as  a  lay  figure 
on  which  to  arrange  his  philosophical  tenets,  in"  the 
form  of  a  trophy.  Signor  Negri  has  been  termed  an 
“Anti-Christian  Idealist”,  but  it  is  unfair  (as  well  as 
unmeaning)  to  sum  him  up  in  a  phrase.  He  belongs 
to  a  class  of  thinkers,  once  common  enough,  but  now 
vanishing  rapidly,  who  appear  to  us  separated  from  our 
modern  thought  by  an  impassable  chasm,  as  unsym¬ 
pathetic  as  a  mediaeval  schoolman.  His  chief  aversion 
is  the  humanistic  anthropocentric  theory  of  the  world  ; 
his  chief  delight  the  simple  moralism  of  the  Gospel, 
before  it  was  contaminated  with  Hellenism.  Science 
(of  the  scope  and  value  of  which  he  has  a  very  just 
appreciation)  is  to  supplant  the  former ;  and  then  a 
field  is  opened  in  which  the  self-evident  truths  of  pure 
Christianity  blossom  forth,  and  the  husk  of  dogma  falls 
away.  If  there  is  one  thing  clearer  to  us  than  another 
it  is  that  the  Christian  attitude  to  man  depends  upon  a 
certain  interpretation  of  the  import  and  meaning  of  the 
world-order.  This  may  be  to  some  elevated  minds  a 
certain  and  reasoned  conviction  ;  to  most  of  us,  a  pure 
matter  of  faith  and  hope.  Mr.  Mallock  has  at  last 
compelled  us  to  listen  to  common  sense  ;  the  morality 
which  strict  science  can  approve  of  is  something  utterly 
different  from  the  long-transmitted  tradition  of  the 
Churches.  W’e  are  aware  to-day  of  its  fierce  antagon¬ 
ism  ;  Guy  Thorne,  for  all  the  over-emphasis  of  his 
style,  sees  much  farther  than  most  of  his  critics. 

Julian  wanted  to  restore  the  pure  Gospel  ;  he  opposed 
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only  the  Nicene  orthodoxy.  He  issued  pastorals  to 
pagan  priests  and  bade  them  practise  those  virtues  of 
purity,  charity  and  self-denial  which  had  disappeared 
from  "the  courtly  circle  of  Arian  prelacy  or  taken  refuge 
from  the  world  in  a  convent.  He  was  a  friend  of  all 
that  was  good,  simple  and  genuine  in  Christianity  ;  he 
had  been  unhappy  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Church  system.  From  the  human  example 
of  the  Saviour  interest  had  slipt  aside  to  the  meta¬ 
physical  potentate.  On  this  ever-fresh  charge  against 
the  dogmatic  transformation  of  a  kindly  rule  of  conduct 
Negri  insists  again  and  again.  Julian  was  quite  as 
foolish  as  the  Bishops  at  Nice  ;  in  place  of  obvious 
duties  and  human  relations  recourse  was  had  to  the 
supernatural,  the  suprarational  ;  for  (as  he  incessantly 
tells  us)  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  reason.  “  He 
who  attempts  to  oppose”  (or  to  support?)  “religion 
by  logical  reasoning,  proves  that  he  has  not  compre¬ 
hended  its  essential  phenomenon.”  Both  parties  take 
refuge  in  the  unknowable,  open  the  door  equally  wide 
to  superstition  and  priestcraft,  and  effectively  stop  all 
advance.  Progress,  Negri  holds,  is  only  possible  when  | 
man  gives  up  his  self-conceit  and  vain  assumptions, 
as  the  centre  and  pivot  of  the  universe,  and  the  object 
of  a  divine  interest.  True  humanitarianism  can  flourish 
alone  when  science  has  established  its  premisses  of 
unaltering  order.  Such  is  the  main  thesis. 

We  would  cordially  recommend  to  all  students  the 
section  of  the  work  occupied  by  his  criticism  of  the 
Church,  his  exposition  of  the  new  Platonism,  by 
“Julian’s  disillusion”,  and  by  the  last  forty  pages  of 
summary.  Negri  was  a  man  of  strong  views  and  clear 
expression.  He  penetrates  to  the  root  ot  things  and  is 
skilful  in  analysing  the  underlying  causes,  whether  of 
dogmatic  development  or  of  Plotinian  syncretism.  To 
the  defender  of  revealed  religion  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  opponent’s  position  is  clearly  needful,  and  is  well 
contained  in  the  wTork  before  us.  To-day,  puzzled 
by  Huxley’s  Dualism,  baffled  by  the  rupture  ot  the 
compromise  between  sentiment  and  science,  we  ask  ; 
shall  religious  apologetic  follow  the  lines  of  defiance  or 
alliance?  of  exception  or  of  law?  of  contrast  or  con¬ 
tinuity  ?  Is  the  cosmologic  and  Hellenistic  conception 
to  drift  hopelessly  apart  from  the  Messianic  and  Jewish 
idea?  Julian’s  aim  was  to  combine  a  metaphysical 
Pantheism  with  a  simple  and  kindly  life.  The  historical 
(and  perhaps  local)  monotheism  of  the  Jews  with  its 
sharp  contrast  of  creature  and  Creator — the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel  with  its  final  embodiment  of  perfection  in 
a  single  individual  ;  both  wrere  inconceivable  to  him. 
He  had  not  really  united  his  speculation  and  his  prac- 
tice  in  a  coherent  whole  ;  and  to  us  it  seems  that  Negri 
(though  he  is  severe  on  his  hero’s  “  gifts  squandered  in 
a  useless”  undertaking,  his  “dissipated  energies”,  his 
“gravest  fault — superstition  ”)  has  not  appreciated  the 
rift  (which  the  faith  of  a  Curtius  alone  can  close) 
between  scientific  law  and  moral  sentiment.  Zola  in 
almost  his  last  work  “Paris”  makes  Pierre  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  priest  pass  through  “Lourdes ’’and  “Rome” 
in  order  to  emerge,  confident  and  hopeful  in  the  future, 
in  the  scientific  gospel  of  work  and  fertility.  But  may 
we  not  seriously  question  if  the  certainties  of  known 
law  do  not  daily  tend  to  upset  our  moral  preposses¬ 
sions?  to  suggest  a  quite  different  moral  idea  for  the 
new  State  ? 

In  his  historical  estimates  our  author  does  not  spare 
his  epithets.  Constantine  is  an  unredeemed  villain  ; 
and  his  court  and  that  of  his  son  Constantius  II.  the 
hiding-place  of  unimaginable  turpitudes.  Speculative 
though  Negri  is,  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  persons.  He 
scarcely  sees  the  great  world-forces  acting  through  the 
figures  on  the  stage.  He  cannot  realise  that  the 
Christian  Church  saved,  and  did  not  destroy,  the  State. 
He  maintains  the  old  view  that  the  barbarian  invasion 
was  a  catastrophe,  and  not  rather  a  steady  and  legiti¬ 
mate  evolution.  He  is  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  the 
episcopate  provided  the  emperors,  helpless  spectators  of 
their  agents’  misdoings,  with  a  loyal  and  indispensable 
counterpoise  to  bureaucratic  government.  He  could 
not,  we  imagine,  sympathetically  follow  into  the  gloom 
of  the  middle  ages  that  ubiquitous  and  beneficent 
supervision,  which  at  the  lowest  had  higher  ideals  than 
mere  selfish  plunder  and  the  joy  of  conflict.  He  justly 
appreciates  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  and  justice  of 


Julian,  warped  by  early  mistrust,  devoted  in  vain  to  an 
impossible  reconstruction.  He  detests  with  equal 
bitterness  the  system  of  Constantine  and  of  Plotinus. 
He  rightly  places  in  the  two  liberties,  of  thought  and  of 
labour,  the  condition  of  human  progress  ;  but  he  is  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  insensibly  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  word, 
Negri  with  all  his  eloquence  and  vigour  represents  an 
obsolete  conception  of  history  and  its  characters  ;  and 
is  interesting  to  us  mainly  because  of  his  limitations. 

But  in  knowledge  of  man’s  nature  and  needs,  in  the 
abstruse  regions  of  developing  speculation,  he  shows 
profound  clearness  and  insight,  which  we  hope  the 
reader  will  have  the  patience  to  detect  and  to  approve. 
To  him  “Belief  is  not  a  thing  of  reason,  convenience, 
opportunity.”  Religion  is  a  protest  and  supplies  an 
asylum  ;  it  perishes  if  it  be  placed  on  a  basis  of 
optimism.  There  was  no  life  in  the  “  pallid  and  con¬ 
fused  phantoms,”  the  “exhausted  battalions’’  of  the 
gods  of  Greece.  The  world  wanted  consolation  and, 
encouragement  ;  as  it  needed  just  then  a  profounder 
definition  of  the  object  of  Faith.  Negri  does  not  see 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  lose  its  social  influence,  its 
effective  power  to  comfort,  because  it  became  for  a 
time  seriously  implicated  with  Hellenism.  Such  subtle¬ 
ties  never  penetrated  deep  into  the  lower  stratum  of 
society,  which  dull  and  immobile  though  it  may  seem, 
decides  in  the  final  issue  all  momentous  questions.  Yet 
he  does  allow  that  the  proposed  substitute  of  Julian 
reposing  on  the  same  metaphysical  theories,  offering 
the  visible  sun-god  in  place  of  personal  Saviour,  held  less 
attraction  and  as  a  rival  had  scanty  chance  of  success. 

Negri  can  point  out  with  ease  the  weak  points  in 
either  system  ;  but  he  cannot  reconstruct.  He  seems 
to  confuse  actuality  and  truth.  “  The  moral  law  created 
by  Christ  is  the  most  sublime  of  all”  (so  he  writes  in 
the  “  Conclusion  ”).  “  It  is  absolutely  perfect,  but  just 

because  it  was  morally  based  on  truth,  this  law  was 
ineffectual  in  a  world  intellectually  based  on  what 
was  false.”  He  believes  that  it  can  and  will  succeed 
when  “the  conception  of  a  supernatural  arbiter”  is 
“  exchanged  for  the  conception  of  the  unalterable  de¬ 
terminism  of  a  natural  system  Elsewhere  he  says  : 
“The  whole  history  of  human  progress  proves  that 
this  salvation  lies  in  Truth  alone?  and  in  the  ever- 
increasing  light  of  an  Ideality  that  rationally  represents 
and  symbolises  it.”  Here,  as  so  often,  Continental 
thought  falls  over  from  rigid  mechanism  into  emotion 
and  poetic  sentiment.  What  if  the  facts  of  experience 
teach  us  that  no  Idea  lies  behind  their  unaltering 
sequence  ;  that  our  Idealism  is  but  a  figment  of  our 
brain,  in  vain  striving  against  a  disillusionment  it  cannot 
avert  ? _ 

A  WOMAN’S  JUDGMENT  OF  MARY  STUART. 

“Mary  Stuart.”  By  Florence  A.  Maccunn.  London.: 
Methuen.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ever-fascinating  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
continues  to  inspire  authors.  Some  find  the  life 
of  Mary  a  fitting  theme  on  which  to  write  a  romance, 
others  endeavour  to  earn  laurels  by  exhibiting  the 
critical  power  of  historical  experts. 

To  the  latter  category  Mrs.  Maccunn  does  not  we 
presume  aspire  to  belong,  for  her  book  contains  no 
reference  to  authority  for  any  one  of  her  facts.  Her 
object  no  doubt  is  to  tell  the  story  graphically,  and 
to  add  to  rather  than  diminish  its  fascination  for  the 
public,  and  for  three  sisters  whose  initials  appear  on 
her  title-page.  Her  book  is  well  written,  well  printed, 
well  illustrated,  and  if  her  conception  of  Queen  Mary’s 
character  be  correct  it  is  admirable.  Mrs.  Maccunn 
having  studied  what  others  have  written,  but  without 
we  presume  independent  research,  has  made  up  her 
mind  that  Mary  Stuart  was  a  guilty  woman.  She 
labours  therefore  to  describe  her  childhood  and  first 
marriage  as  preparatory  to  and  explanatory  of  her 
yielding  to  temptation,  her  surroundings  as  excusing 
her  crime,  and  her  last  years  as  redeeming  her  life. 
But  what  was  the  crime?  That  a  woman  should  con¬ 
spire  to  murder  her  husband  for  love  of  a  paramour, 
writing  immoral  letters  to  the  object  of  her  lust,  is- 
not  excusable  even  in  romance.  It  is  not  desirable- 
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that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  clothe  such  de¬ 
pravity  with  excuses,  nor  even  to  treat  it  as  a  melo¬ 
drama.  We  prefer  therefore  the  works  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  to  guide  us  to 
a  verdict.  If  Mary  was  guilty  we  hope  she  became 
a  Magdalen,  if  she  was  innocent  she  certainly  was  a 
martyr.  The  story  as  told  bv  Mrs.  Maccunn  is  not 
a  priori  probable.  It  is  improbable  that  a  guiltv  wife, 
desiring  her  husband’s  death,  would  expose  her  own 
life  by  nursing  him  when  sick  of  the  most  terribly  in¬ 
fectious  disease  of  the  period— a  disease  of  which  it 
must  have  been  easy  to  let  a  man  die— and  then  after 
his  recovery  should  murder  him  with  gunpowder.  The 
accusation  is  that  Mary  disappointed  at  the  issue  of 
the  illness  took  her  husband  from  the  Lennox  country, 
where  he  was  safe  from  his  enemies,  to  a  house  near 
Edinburgh  where  she  knew  her  lover  would  murder 
him,  and  the  proofs  tendered  are  letters  written  to  that 
lover  from  the  sick  chamber. 

It  is  alleged  that  Bothwell  kept  the  royal  letters 
instead  of  destroying  them  as  an  ordinary  lover  would, 
kept  them  together  in  a  silver  casket,  thereby  inviting 
detection,  and  that  they  were  found  in  the  custody  of 
his  servant  after  BothwelPs  flight.  Experts  therefore 
have  ever  since  the  death  of  Mary  argued  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  if  their  evidence  fails, 
to  discover  from  surrounding  facts  whether  there  is 
other  ground  for  affirming  the  Queen’s  guilt.  No  one 
attempts  to  justify  the  transcendent  follv  of  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell.  Some  have  excused  it,  others  have 
argued  that  the  Queen  was  coerced.  But  the  marriage 
shocked  all  Christendom  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  practically  settled  the  question  whether  a  Catholic 
could  be  tolerated  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  fact 
that  Mary  was  a  Catholic  and  practised  “idolatry” 
sufficed  for  the  school  of  John  Knox.  She  was  guilty 
of  course  whether  there  was  proof  or  not,  and  if  inno¬ 
cent  her  guilt  must  be  presumed  in  the  interest  of  the 
“  Gospel  ”  so  that  she  might  be  dethroned. 

Mrs.  Maccunn  does  not  attempt  to  argue  about  the 
Casket  Letters,  but  simply  refers  to  the  “  Mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart  ”  by  Andrew  Lang.  She  evidently  believes 
that  Mary  wrote  the  Letter  II.  on  which  the  whole 
argument  turns,  for  the  extraordinary  reason  that  it  is 
just  the  letter  a  woman  tortured  by  love  and  conscience 
would  write,  and  that  its  style  is  that  of  the  Queen. 
That  the  skill  of  a  forger  would  thus  be  exhibited  gives 
her  no  cause  for  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  for  three 
centuries  experts  have  doubted,  and  that  the  letters 
convinced  no  one  at  the  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  anyone 
now  reviving  the  melancholy  story  of  the  last  Catholic 
Queen  to  face  the  question,  and  to  show  whether  his 
opinion  is  that  of  an  author  competent  to  weigh  evi¬ 
dence.  We  know  now  one  fact,  which  the  authors  of 
three  centuries  subsequent  to  the  murder  of  Darnley 
did  not  know,  that  the  letters  in  their  silver-gilt  casket 
were  not  formally  produced  in  the  Privy  Council— so 
far  as  minuted— till  fifteen  months  after  their  alleged 
discovery,  and  that  they  were  all  those  months  in^the 
possession  of  the  Queen’s  worst  enemies.  Did  Mary 
ever  exhibit  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Afterwards 
they  appear  in  three  languages,  and  only  if  the  originals 
were  in  French  could  they  be  genuine,  while  in  that 
case  it  is  not  obvious  why  any  translations  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Mrs.  Maccunn  is  guilty  of  one  amazing  blunder 
in  stating  that  the  Queen  obtained  from  Rome  the 
“  extraordinary  privilege  of  consecrating  the  sacred 
elements  for  her  own  use  ”.  This  mode  of  describing 
an  alleged  privilege  of  keeping  the  Host  shows  that 
the  author  knows  nothing  of  the  Catholic  faith  which 
Mary  believed. 

We  have  read  the  concluding  chapters  with  more 
pleasure,  for  in  these  Mrs.  Maccunn  displays  a  sym¬ 
pathy  unclouded  by  suspicion.  She  believes  still  in  the 
past  guilt  of  the  imprisoned  Queen,  but  she  is  purged, 
and  the  closing  scene  is  described  with  full  perception 
of  its  beauty.  It  has  not  we  think  ever  been  present 
to  writers  on  this  subject  that  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary  was  a  last  exhibition  of  the  old  claim  that  the 
Scotch  kings  were  amenable  to  English  jurisdiction. 
On  this  ground,  and  because  he  preferred  an  English 
crown  to  love  for  his  mother,  the  conduct  of  King  James 
seems  to  us  as  despicable  as  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
indeed  worse,  for  Elizabeth  may  have  persuaded  herself 
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that  her  own  life  was  in  jeopardy  while  Mary  lived — 
while  James  for  no  adequate  reason  condoned  the 
murder  ot  his  mother  and  the  insult  to  his  country. 


NOVELS. 

‘They.’  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  London:  Macmillan, 
1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  at  his  best  in  this  short 
story.  From  “The  Absent-minded  Beggar  ”  and 
“Barrack  Room  Ballads”  the  tale  is  removed  by  a 
whole  world  of  thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  the  apostle  of  Jingoism  and  the  writer  of 
this  story  with  its  delicate  dreamy  mysticism  are  one 
and  the  same.  “They”  is  a  story  that  makes  its 
appeal  direct  to  the  human  heart.  It  tells  of  a  strangely 
winning  and  pathetic  figure,  of  a  lovely  lady  who  has 
lost  her  sight  and  who  lives  alone  in  a  wonderful  house 
with  a  magic  garden  which  she  has  peopled  with  dream 
children.  To  this  garden  arrives  one  day  in  a  panting 
motor-car  a  stranger — a  man  who  understands.  He 
enters  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  place.  For  him  the 
mystic  spell  of  make-belief  which  she  has  woven  over 
house  and  grounds  is  absolutely  real.  He  can  hear  the 
cries  of  the  children  at  their  play  and  at  times  he  can 
even  see  them  vaguely  in  the  distance  as  they  hide 
shyly  behind  the  bushes  at  his  approach.  Mr.  Kipling 
seems  to  have  penetrated  deep  into  the  mental  kingdom 
of  the  blind  with  their  extreme  sensitiveness,  their 
power  of  looking  into  the  naked  soul  and  their  acute 
capacities  for  pain.  .  .  .  “  We  blindies  have  only  one 
skin,  I  think.  Everything  outside  hits  straight  at  out- 
souls.  It’s  different  with  you.  You’ve  such  good 
defences  in  your  eyes — looking  out  before  anyone  can 
really  pain  you  in  your  soul.  People  forget  that  with 
us  ”.  .  .  .  Atmosphere  in  art  !  That  is  a  much-used 
term  not  easy  to  explain.  It  means  among  other 
things  the  weaving  of  a  spell  round  the  work  so  that 
others  are  caught  by  it  and  compelled  to  the  standpoint 
of  the  artist.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  the  susceptible 
are  at  once  brought  into  touch  with  the  creator’s 
imagination.  In  this  brief  story  Mr.  Kipling  proves 
himself  a  master  in  the  creation  of  atmosphere. 

“Different  Drummers.”  By  Evelyne  E.  Rynd.  London  t 
Newnes.  1905.  3s.  6d. 

The  reader  who  is  less  up  in  his  Thoreau  than  in 
modern  American  phraseology  might  suppose  this  book 
to  be  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  various  bagmen. 
He  would,  of  course,  be  wrong.  Miss  Rynd,  whose 
cryptic  title  is  speedily  apprehended,  has  signalised 
herselt  as  an  exponent  of  the  ways  of  Kentish  villagers 
— Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  Riggles,  in  particular,  have 
solaced  many — and  in  the  “Fanny  Rebecca”,  “John’s 
son  John  ”,  and  “  Rufus  sed  Regina  ”  of  this  collection  of 
stories  she  gives  us  further  samples  of  an  excellent 
and  original  vein.  “  Fanny  Rebecca”,  with  its  clever 
insight  into  a  certain  kind  of  religious  temperament,  and 
“  Rufus  sed  Regina  ”,  an  admirable  piece  of  sentiment 
and  humour,  are  worthy  of  their  predecessors.  With 
Norman  peasants  Miss  Rynd  is  less  successful  ;  and 
when  she  essays  to  treat  of  misunderstood  heroines  of 
mixed  blood  (“  Larli  ”,  especially,  and  “  Rosellen  ”)  she 
approaches  failure.  She  is  listening,  if  we  may  for  a 
moment  play  with  her  quotation,  to  different  drummers  ; 
and  she  fails  to  catch  and  to  reproduce  the  rhythmic 
beats  without  which  drumming  is  mere  noise.  The 
drum  is  banged  lustily,  the  tired  spirit  of  melodrama  is 
invoked  ;  but  it  will  not  do.  No  amount  of  emphasis 
can  compensate  for  lack  of  measure.  It  is  because  we 
regret  a  talent  which  has  momentarily  lost  its  way  that 
we  hope  Miss  Rynd  will  abandon  the  stale  modes  of 
sensationalism  to  inferior  writers,  and  return  to  that 
native  and  homely  field  of  reality. 

“  The  Cherry  Riband.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1905.  6s. 

The  historic  spirit  is  at  work  even  among  popular 
novelists.  Mr.  Crockett  in  the  midst  of  a  Covenanting 
tale  about  Prophet  Peden  and  the  persecuted  saints 
does  incidental  justice  to  Claverhouse.  This  is  the! 
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most  remarkable  feature  in  a  book  which  belongs  to 
the  mechanical  type  of  historical  novel.  There  is  the 
minx-heroine  so  dear  to  this  author,  and  her  adven¬ 
tures  move  us  but  slightly.  There  is  the  inevitable 
ponderous  jocosity.  But  the  setting  is  picturesque, 
and  there  is  one  scene  of  real  power  :  a  lunatic  traps 
the  hero  in  his  lonely  house,  ties  him  against  the  door,  | 
and  proceeds  to  make  an  outline-portrait  of  him  by 
pistol-shots  which  follow  the  contour  of  his  figure  with¬ 
out  wounding  him.  Mr.  Crockett  does  not  seem  to 
advance  in  his  art,  but  “The  Cherry  Riband”  will 
satisfy  his  public. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Makers  of  English  Fiction.”  By  Vf.  J.  Dawson.  London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1905.  6s. 

Mr.  Dawson  deals  with  the  two  leading  novelists  of  to-day 
as  well  as  with  the  classical  masters.  He  begins  with 
Richardson  and  the  novel  of  sentiment  and  ends  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  He  is  clearly  familiar  with  the  great  body 
of  first-class  English  fiction,  and  can  write  with  force  and 
common  sense.  But  we  doubt  the  necessity  or  demand  for 
books  of  this  character  :  the  reading  of  them  takes  up  time 
which  might  with  more  pleasure  and  more  advantage  be  spent 
on  the  works  they  treat  of.  Mr.  Dawson  is  not  very  happy 
in  his  chapter  on  George  Eliot.  One  agrees  with  him  that 
George  Eliot  has  more  spiritual  insight  than  Mr.  Hardy  in 
analysing  the  springs  of  character — the  last  word  to  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Hardy  surely  would  be  spiritual.  He  is  on  less  secure 
ground  when  he  deals  with  several  of  George  Eliot’s  works. 
Imagine  applying  the  word  pedantry  to  George  Eliot !  He 
would  have  it,  too,  that  “  Daniel  Deronda  ”,  written  in  the  last 
stage  of  her  “  decadence  ”,  is  “  utterly  tedious 

•“Humorists  of  the  Pencil.”  Illustrated  by  Themselves.  By  J.  A. 
Hammerton.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  5s. 

Entertainment  not  instruction  or  criticism  is,  frankly,  the 
•object  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Linley  Sambqurne,  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss,  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed,  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  F.  C.  G. 
are  the  best  known  and  most  successful  of  the  black-and- 
white  artists  whose  work  Mr.  Hammerton  exhibits  and  com¬ 
ments  on,  but  he  gives  chapters  to  many  others,  and  he  is 
enthusiastic  over  all.  We  cannot  share  this  enthusiasm  in 
every  case.  A  good  deal  of  work  passes  muster  to-day,  is 
indeed  regarded  as  splendid,  simply  on  the  strength  of  its 
draughtsmanship.  It  does  not  matter  how  vulgar  and  trivial 
the  funny  man  may  be  in  black-and-white,  provided  he  draws 
well — this  seems  to  be  a  very  general  view  ;  it  is  even  taken  by 
some  critics  who  in  other  things  have  taste  and  judgment. 
But  we  think  it  matters  very  much  indeed.  Leech  and  Keene 
•were  so  excellent  because  their  ideas  were  never  vulgar  or  their 
fhnmour  contemptible.  We  find  in  Mr.  Hammerton’s  book 
specimens  of  fine  draughtsmanship  and  genuine  humour,  but 
rthere  is  a  good  deal  that  is  trivial  and  might  well  have  been 
left  to  the  obscurity  of  back  numbers. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  the  Southampton 
booksellers  the  first  part  of  the  opening  volume  of  “  Southampton 
Court  Leet  Records  A.D.  1550-1577  ”.  These  records  have  been 
transcribed  and  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton, 
and  Mr.  D.  M.  Hearnshaw,  and  they  form  publications  of  the 
Southampton  Record  Society.  The  Society  has  been  formed 
in  order  to  examine  and  publish  a  number  of  very  valuable  and 
curious  documents  at  the  Audit  House,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  their  work.  It  is  admirably  done,  throwing  much  light  on 
the  social  life  of  Southampton,  and  thus  of  other  towns  in  the 
South  of  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Common  rights 
.and  highway  management  and  drainage  are  touched  on.  The 
drainage  of  the  town  in  those  days  was  quite  superficial,  and 
the  state  of  the  thoroughfares  must  have  been  horrible  at  times. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  use  of  the  word  “  bouney  ”  in  the 
documents.  It  meant  a  kind  of  artificial  watercourse  ;  and 
to-day  several  of  the  little  chine  streams  on  the  coast  near 
Southampton  are  known  locally  as  “bunneys”. 

CORRKCTION. — The  price  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wright’s  “English 
Dialect  Grammar”,  reviewed  in  our  last  issue,  is  i6j.  net,  not 
ioj.  6 d.,  as  stated. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ART. 

“Journal  des  Savants.”  January.  Paris:  Haohette.  8  fr. 

In  the  shape  of  a  review  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier’s  admirable 
book  “La  conjuration  de  Catilina”,  M.  G.  Ferrero  gives  us  an 
original  and  very  plausible  theory  of  his  own  on  the  celebrated 
-conspiracy.  “  Les  idees  socialistes  en  France  de  1815  h 


184S”,  by  M.  PI.  d’Eichthal,  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  first 
forms  socialism  assumed  among  our  neighbours.  The  late 
Auguste  Molinier’s  monumental  “  Les  Sources  de  l’Histoire 
de  France  des  Origines  aux  Guerres  d’ltalie  (1494)”  affords 
M.  Achille  Luchaire  the  opportunity  of  showing  in  a  most 
interesting  way  the  gigantic  labour  involved  in  the  publication 
he  reviews,  and  its  paramount  importance  to  scholars  and  to 
students.  M.  L.  Poincare’s  “La  T^Hgraphie  sans  fil  ”  is  a 
rather  dull  and  disappointing  compilation,  such  as  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  read  in  this  admirable  magazine. 

“Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  January.  Paris:  8  Hue  Favart. 

7.50  fr. 

M.  Edmond  Pottier’s  “  Les  nouvelles  decouvertes  de  la 
mission  Morgan  ”  is  a  capital  and  most  useful  guide  through 
the  new  Susan  room  at  the  Louvre,  with  beautiful  illustrations 
reproducing  most  of  the  items  described  in  the  three  articles 
on  the  same  subject  published  in  our  issues  for  15  October  and 
19  November,  1904,  and  3  June,  1905.  From  M.  de  Mely’s 
first  article  on  “  Le  retable  de  Beaune  ”  we  can  see  already 
that  his  will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Dutch  primitives  :  the  celebrated  retable  is  reproduced  here 
for  the  first  time.  “J.  J.  Henner”,  by  M.  Leonce  Benedite,  is 
also  a  first  article  on  a  highly  sympathetic  subject.  M.  Raymond 
Koechlin  concludes  his  series  of  three  articles  on  “  Quelques 
ateliers  d’ivoiriers  fran^ais  aux  X 1 1  Ie  et  XI  Ve  si&cles  ”.  In 
“  Correspondance  d’ltalie  :  l’Art  des  Abruzzes  et  l’Exposition 
de  Chieti”  by  M.  Attilio  Rossi,  and  “Correspondance  de 
Munich :  La  IXe  Exposition  intemationale  des  Beaux-Arts  •’ 
by  Mr.  William  Ritter,  we  get  information  on  two  interesting 
artistical  events  in  Italy  and  in  Bavaria.  A  good  “  Biblio¬ 
graphic  ”  completes  the  number. 

“  La  Revue  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderns.”  January.  Paris : 

28  Rue  du  Mont-Thabor.  7.50  fr. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  Sienese  and  Florentine 
masters  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  heirs  and  continuators 
of  Byzantine  traditions,  the  Italian  painters  of  the  second 
Renaissance  owe  also  something  of  their  originality  to  the 
East,  but  this  time  not  to  the  Greek  but  to  the  Mussul¬ 
man  East  :  this  is  M.  Charles  Diehl’s  principal  point  in  his 
excellent  (first)  article  on  “  La  Peinture  orientaliste  en  Italie 
au  temps  de  la  Renaissance  ”.  “  Les  Peintres  de  Stanislas- 

Auguste  :  Alexandre  Kucharski  ”,  (II.)  by  M.  Fourmer- 
Sarlov&ze,  is  an  interesting  continuation  of  a  good  beginning, 
and  illustrates  some  exquisite  pictures  by  one  of  the  lesser 
known  painters  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  M. 
Homolle  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  results  of  “  Les 
Feuilles  d’Aphrodisias  ”,  The  art  which  these  excavations 
reveal  belongs  to  Roman  times,  and  is  only  a  remote  echo  ot 
Greek  art  even  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  “  Les  Dumonstier, 
dessinateurs  de  portraits  aux  crayons”  is  the  fifth  article  in 
which  M.  Jules  Guiffray  comments  on  the  works  of  some  of 
the  most  gifted  draughtsmen  France  has  ever  had.  An  original 
lithograph  by  H.  P.  Dillon,  given  as  extra  plate,  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  skill  and  delicate  feeling.  Last  we  have  an  excellent 
first  article  by  M.  Louis  de  Fourcaud  on  Franz  von  Lenbach, 
with  fine  illustrations  and  a  beautiful  extra  plate. 

“  L’Art  et  les  Artistes.”  January.  Paris:  173  Boulevard  Saint- 

Germain.  1.50  fr. 

M.  Arsine  Alexandre’s  article  on  Pisanello,  with  most 
highly  interesting  illustrations  reproducing  some  of  the  artist’s 
wonderful  studies  of  birds  and  animals  from  the  Recueil 
Vallardi  at  the  Louvre,  would  gain  much  by  the  excision  of  the 
nebulous  sophistry  in  its  first  two  or  three  paragraphs.  By  a 
most  extraordinary  oversight,  the  only  medal  here  given  to 
illustrate  Pisanello’s  power  as  a  medallist  is  not  by  him,  but  by 
Matteo  de  Pastis.  M.  Camille  Mauclair’s  “  Georges  Picard  ” 
is  an  excellent  monograph  of  this  remarkable  painter,  the 
author  of  the  only  pictures  at  the  gambling  rooms  at  Monte 
Carlo  of  real  artistic  value.  Equally  good  is  M.  Carl  Lahm’s 
article  on  Lenbach,  with  a  magnificent  coloured  extra  plate. 
“Le  Mouvement  Artistique  en  Belgique”  by  M.  Gustave 
Vanzype,  is  devoted  to  Eugene  Laermans,  a  painter  of 
wonderful  power  and  pathos.  “  Le  Mois  Artistique  ”  by  M. 
Maurice  Guillemot  is  again  very  interesting.  “  Le  Mois 
Archeologique  ”  is  rather  poor.  M.  L<5andre  Vailat  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  archaeology.  “  Les  Theatres  ”  by 
M.  Gabriel  Trarieux,  “  Chronique  Musicale  ”  by  M.  Fernand 
Le  Borne,  “  L’Art  et  la  Mode  ”  “  Echos  des  Arts  ”,  are  all  good, 
and  well  worth  reading. 

“  Les  Arts."  Janvier.  Paris  :  24  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  2  fr. 

The  latest  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre  in  the  department  of 
pictures  form  the  subject  of  an  excellent  article  by  M.  Jean 
Guiffrey,  with  most  beautiful  illustrations.  M.  Andre  Michel’s 
“Promenades  artistiques”  (IV.)  leads  us  this  time  through  the 
collection  of  casts  of  early  French  sculptures  at  the  rrocadero 
Museum.  In  “  Les  Morts  de  1905"  M.  Tristran  Dest&ve  gives 
us  good  obituaries  of  Jean-Jacques  Henner,  William  Bouguereau 
and  Paul  Dubois. 

( Continued  on  page  148.) 
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“Art  et  Decoration.”  Janvier.  Paris:  Librairie  Centrale  dee 
Beaux-Arts.  2  fr. 

M.  M.  P.  Verneuil’s  “The  Reptiles”  with  its  exquisite  illus¬ 
trations  in  colour  is  a  perfect  gem,  showing  in  a  graphic  form 
what  a  rich  field  the  world  of  reptiles  can  be  made  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  The  character  and  works  of  that  skilful  and 
conscientious  painter,  Lucien  Simon,  are  eloquently  illustrated 
in  M.  Ltkmce  Bdnedite’s  article. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  “  Edinburgh  ”  and  “  Quarterly  ”  open  with  noteworthy 
studies  in  economics  and  close  with  articles  on  the  political 
situation.  Whilst  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  devotes  itself  mainly  to 
attacking  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  author  of  a  movement  which 
has  smashed  the  Unionist  party— involving,  it  may  be  said,  the 
-loss  of  the  editor’s  own  seat  in  Parliament — the  “Quarterly” 
with  more  dignity  and  service  reviews  the  foreign  and  domestic 
achievements  of  the  party  since  Lord  Salisbury  took  office  in 
1885.  The  “  Edinburgh’s  ”  article  on  Protection  and  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  requires  to  be  read  with  extreme  caution.  The 
writer  concedes  the  tariff  reformer  so  many  points  which 
he  thinks  his  free  import  friends  are  unwise  to  combat 
that  the  average  reader  would  naturally  assume  the  point 
of  view  to  be  judicial  and  as  far  as  possible  impartial. 
An  effort  to  call  the  tariff  reformer’s  figures  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  showing  an  omission  here  or  a  qualification  there 
certainly  does  not  strike  us  as  very  successful.  The  writer’s 
arguments  and  analogies  are  of  a  specious  character  hardly 
calculated  to  withstand  analysis  such  as  he  himself  favours. 
For  instance,  he  says  that  the  decrease  in  emigration  from 
Germany  has  been  coincident  with  a  considerable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  protection  in  Germany  under  the  Caprivi  treaties  of 
the  early  nineties.  “  It  can  scarcely  be  argued  ”,  he  says, 
“  that  an  improvement  which  began  when  protection  was  made 
less  stringent  is  prima  facie  itself  the  result  of  protection”. 
Such  an  argument  can  certainly  be  advanced  and  supported. 
Protection  carried  to  extremes  always  has  been  bad  for  a 
country,  but  protection  on  moderate  and  rational  lines  is  good, 
and  naturally  the  Caprivi  treaties  by  reducing  the  German  tariff 
1o  sounder  and  more  reasonable  proportions  improved  the 
general  condition  of  things  in  Germany.  Protection,  says  the 
“  Edinburgh  ”  reviewer,  narrows  the  market.  Has  it  narrowed 
the  market  of  Germany  and  the  United  States?  A  general 
national  tariff  he  argues  would  almost  inevitably  lessen  the 
•aggregate  national  dividend  and  involve  the  working  classes 
-in  actual  loss.  Even  though  we  were  prepared  to  admit  the 
force  of  his  reasoning  in  regard  to  protection  pure  and  simple, 
his  whole  article  as  a  contribution  to  current  controversy 
would  be  of  little  more  avail  than  the  beating  of  the  air.  He 
sets  aside  altogether  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  preferential  scheme, 
the  adoption  of  which  would  mean  that  any  loss  under  a  general 
tariff  against  the  foreigner  would  be  made  good  by  the  colonies, 
and  he  ignores  the  positive  value  of  a  general  tariff  for  purposes 
of  negotiation.  The  “  Quarterly”  article  on  the  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  alarmist  in  tone,  is  a  striking  collection  of  national 
and  local  statistics.  In  every  department  the  writer  shows 
•there  have  been  increases  in  expenditure,  involving  constantly 
growing  demands  on  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer.  With¬ 
out  endorsing  the  writer’s  lugubrious  conclusion  as  to  our 
declining  credit,  defective  banking  system,  and  decreasing 
margin  for  any  special  necessity,  such  as  a  great  war,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  states  a  strong  case  for  inquiry. 

In  an  article  on  the  Congo  Free  State  the  “Quarterly” 
•whilst  finding  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Morel  and  others 
against  the  Congo  Government  proven  in  two-thirds  of  the 
‘territory  says  that  it  must  be  admitted  the  Belgians  have  done 
great  good  to  the  aborigines  in  the  remaining  third.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  State  should  be  definitely  handed  over  to 
Belgium  and  that  the  Belgian  conscience  should  be  made 
answerable  for  a  humane  and  enlightened  administration. 
An  article  on  “  The  Disintegration  of  Russia  ”  in  the  same  review 
seems  to  anticipate  a  peasant  revolt  which  will  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  “  unless  the  still  undiscovered 
saviour  of  society  should  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  dictator  ”. 
In  the  “Edinburgh”  the  only  article  on  foreign  affairs  is 
an  admirable  account  of  the  developments  of  American  foreign 
policy  which  have  been  brought  about  by  American  dabbling 
in  so-called  colonial  enterprise  beyond  the  seas — Samoa,  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba.  The  development  is  important  both 
to  Europe  and  to  America,  and  if  it  modifies  relations  with 
the  Powers  also  renders  necessary  the  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  Senate.  “  The  old 
constitutional  arrangements  of  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  empire  with  a  world  policy.”  For 
other  Powers  the  modifications  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
already  undergone  are  of  first-rate  importance.  The  South 
American  republics  are  not  altogether  pleased  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  assumed  so  absolute  a  right  to  take  them  under 
the  wing  of  the  United  States,  whose  attentions  are  as  sinister 
as  American  enterprise  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The 
reviewer’s  warning  note  concerning  the  rapidly  developing 
trade  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  is 
a  not  unnecessary  reminder  of  possible  complications  ahead. 


Among  the  many  literary  articles  in  both  reviews  are  Professor 
F.  B.  Gummere’s  on  “  Originality  and  Convention  in  Litera¬ 
ture”,  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller’s  on  “Plato  and  his  Predecessors”, 
Mr.  S.  T.  Irwin’s  on  “  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  ”  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bailey’s  on  “  Fanny  Burney  ”  in  the  “  Quarterly  ”  ;  “  Fanny 
Burney”  is  also  the  subject  of  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  ”.  These  two  estimates  vary  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
ability,  though  not  as  to  the  character  of  Madame  D’Arblay’s 
work.  Mr.  Bailey  is  much  more  enthusiastic  about  her  than 
the  “  Edinburgh  ”,  regarding  her  as  “  an  angel  with  brains”. 
In  the  “Edinburgh”  other  literary  features  are  “Novels 
with  a  Philosophy  ”,  “Lucretius  and  his  Times”,  “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Man  and  Author”,  and  an  account  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  and  its  catalogue. 

In  the  “Church  Quarterly  Review”  the  important  series  of 
articles  on  “  The  Christian  Society  ”  and  “  Liberal  Theology  ” 
are  continued.  The  special  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
Church  here  considered  is  the  growth  and  character  of  the 
presbyterate.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  “  Church  Music”  comes 
up  for  discussion  ;  but  the  reviewer  does  not  seem  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  main  point  in  the  whole  matter,  that  most  of  the 
music  now  in  vogue  in  Anglican  churches  is  simply  not  religious 
at  all.  If  not  pagan,  it  is  purely  secular  in  its  character. 

“  The  Law  Quarterly  ”  has  an  unusually  long  and  interesting 
list  of  Notes  and  Reviews.  The  Notes  by  the  Editor  on  “  Maine’s 
Ancient  Law  ”  are  concluded  ;  we  believe  they  are  to  be  included 
in  a  new  edition  of  Maine  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Murray.  Other 
articles  that  may  be  mentioned  are  “  Is  International  Law  a 
Part  of  the  Law  of  England?”  by  Mr.  Westlake  K.C.  ;  “The 
False  Passports  Case  ”  by  Mr.  Hermann  Cohen  ;  “  Changes  in 
the  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fellowes  ;  and 
“  The  Law  Society  on  Officialism  ”  by  Sir  Howard  W. 
Elphinstone  Bart.  This  last  article  is  generally  more  descrip¬ 
tive  than  critical  of  the  complaints  ;  but  the  writer  agrees 
that  Land  Registration,  though  desirable,  is  now  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  ought  not  to  be  compulsory  until  the  Acts  have 
been  amended.  Mr.  Fellowes’  article  sets  out  even  amusingly 
the  utter  want  of  consistent  principle  to  which  this  branch  of 
the  law  has  become  reduced  by  legislation  and  decisions.  Mr. 
Cohen  takes  the  false  passports  case  as  raising  the  question 
whether  the  decision  of  what  constitutes  public  mischief  is  for 
the  judge  or  jury  and  holds,  against  the  ruling  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  for  the  Court,  and  is  an  analogous 
question  to  that  of  libel  or  no  libel  which  is  now  left  to  the 
jury  and  not  withdrawn  by  the  Court. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  150. 
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10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All  .Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance 


u 


G.B. 


7  7  “Lancet”  and  “British 
Journal  ”  Analyses  and 
Opinions  post  free. 


Medical 

Medical 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  C0.f  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 


Telecrams  :  “  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  EC. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


'V  BARR’S  SEEDGU1DE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  “  The  Year  Round,"  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
tbe  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 
£ay-  Ateo  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
inhibitors.  Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Barr's  Collections  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/.,  42/-,  63/-,  to  105/-. 
Barr’s  Collections  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  2/6,  5/6,  7/6,  10  6,  15/-.  21/-. 
30/-,  42/-  &  63/-.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


A  NEW  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION. 

4,000  INVESTMENTS  —  4  Years’  Prices, 
Dividend,  Yields,  and  latest  Balance  Sheets. 
NEW  ISSUES  ANALYSED.  UP-TO-DATE. 
ENTIRE  FINANCIAL  PRESS  REVIEWED. 

THE 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Published  on  the  5th  of  each  month  at 

2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.  Price  Is.  net. 

r,  febRUARY  ISSUE  contains  special  articles  on  “  How  the  British 

Public  Invests  —  Japanese  Industries  and  Foreign  Investment New  Zealand 
Finance  —  Shortcomings  of  ihe  Stock  Exchange,”  &c.  By  Dr.  Henry  Over 
C.E^M.A.,  D.Sc.,  the  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  Geo.  Withers,  Bernard  Bagnell! 
A.I.C.A.,  and  others. 

A  COMPLETE  FINANCIAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Free  Inquiry  Coupon  on  all  Investment.Questions  with  every  issue. 
Of  all  Bookstalls  and  Booksellers,  or  directl[from>  the  Publishers- 

Is.  Post  free.  2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  CENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “  Sans-Plis  ”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserve 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CXJT.” 


Everybody  knows 
that 

EPPS’S 

is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 

Invaluable 
to  all. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED  . 

WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making/,  use  less  quantity,  it  being/  much  strong/er 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


PRETTY,  WELL-FURNISHED  COTTAGE  BY 

THE  SEA,  close  to  Bognor,  ninety-five  minutes  from  town  ;  four  bedrooms, 
three  reception-rooms,  writing-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  front  garden  and  large 
kitchen-garden  ;  use  of  private  bathing-hut ;  to  be  let  for  any  period  ;  rent,  two 
guineas  per  week  for  winter  and  spring  months.  Apply,  H.  K.,  29  Bark  Place,. 
Orme  Square,  London,  W. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED  FUND  .  Over  £6,000.00 
PAID  IN  CLAIMS  .  More  than  £12,400.0 00 


The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years  solely 
amongst  the  Assured.  Already  divided,  £6, 160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  com  • 
bining  Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age,  and  are  singularly  advantageous. 


No.  43  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  BOOKS. 


Miniature  illustrated  Catalogue  poitfree  on  application. 


Royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  IN 

THE  17th  AND  1 8  th  CENTURIES:  a  Selection  of  Examples 
Drawn  and  Photographed  for  the  use  of  Architects.  By  Horace 
Field  and  Michael  BunnEY.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 


VARIORUM  EDITION  OF  BEAUMONT  AND 
FLETCHER. 

THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  &  JOHN 

FLETCHER.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  In  12  vols.  Svo. 
1  os.  6d.  net  each.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 

“We  content  ourselves  with  pronouncing  the  edition  the  greatest 
-gift  for  which  the  Shakespearean  student  had  to  hope.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 


Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  JOHN  LELAND  IN  WALES, 

in  or  about  the  years  1536-1539.  Extracted  from  his  MSS., 
arranged,  and  edited  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  With  a  Map. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

TURNER.  By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  With 

Four  Coloured"^  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net.  Previously  published  in  this  Series,  profusely  Illustrated, 
7s.  6d.  net  each  : 

REYNOLDS.  MILLAIS.  CAINSBOROUCH. 

BURNE-JONES.  ROSSETTI.  LEICHTON. 

ENCLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS. 


THE  ART  GALLERIES  OF  EUROPE. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  NATIOHAL  CALLERY.  By 

Julia  de  W.  Addison. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  VENICE  ACADEMY.  By 

Mary  Knight  Potter.  {Ready  Jan.  31. 


Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  CRITICISM.  By 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

Contents. — The  Poetry  and  Poets  of  America — The  Collected 
Works  of  Lord  Byron — -The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Watson — 
The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey— Miltonic  Myths  and  their  Authors 
— Longinus  and  Greek  Criticism — The  True  Functions  of  Poetry. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

James  Russell  Lowell :  His  Life  and  Work  (Ferris  Greenslet).  Con- 
stable.  6s.  net. 

Julie  de  Lespinasse  (par  le  Marquis  de  Segur).  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy.  7 fr.  50. 

Swinburne  (George  Edward  Woodberry).  Heinemann.  ir.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

Fate’s  Intruder  (Frank  Savile  and  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson).  Heinemann. 

6s. 

Nature’s  Vagabond  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Cliatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Martha  Rose,  Teacher  (M.  Betham-Edwards) ;  Aynsley’s  Case  (George 
Manville  Fenn).  Long.  6s.  each. 

A  Son  of  the  People  (Baroness  Oiczy).  Greening.  6s. 

The  Sea  Maid  (Ronald  Macdonald).  Methuen. 

The  White  Hand  (Carl  Joubert).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

The  Blue  Peter  (Morley  Roberts).  Nash.  6s. 

“  No.  101  ”  (Wymond  Carey).  Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Dreamer’s  Book  (J.  II.  Pearce).  Bullen.  31.  6 d.  net. 

A  Dazzling  Reprobate  (W.  R.  II.  Trowbridge).  Unwin.  6j. 

History  and  Arch.eology 

The  Indian  Dispossessed  (Seth  K.  Plumphrey).  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  $1.50  net. 

The  Three  Dorset  Captains  at  Trafalgar  (A.  M.  Broadley  and  R.  G. 
Bartelot).  Murray.  1 5*.  net. 

Coptic  and  Greek  Texts  of  the  Christian  Period  from  Ostraka,  Stelae, 
&c.,  in  the  British  Museum  (H.  R.  Hall).  Printed  by  Order  of 
the  Trustees.  40J.  net. 

The  English  Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Walter  Raleigh). 

Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  4-f.  6 d.  net. 

Quakerism  and  Politics  (Isaac  Sharpless).  Philadelphia :  Ferris  and 
Leach. 

The  Romance  of  Empire  (Philip  Gibbs).  Arnold.  6s. 

Law 

International  Law  (L.  Oppenheim.  Vol.  II.  :  War  and  Neutrality). 
Longmans.  i8j.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Some  Sayings  from  the  Upanishads  (Done  into  English  with  Notes 
by  L.  D.  Barnett).  Luzac. 

Peg  Woffington  (Charles  Reade).  De  La  More  Press,  ij.  6 d.  net. 
The  History  of  Co-operation  (George  Jacob  Holyoake.  2  vols. 

Revised  and  Completed).  Unwin.  21s. 

The  Tragedies  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (Vol.  V.).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s.  net. 

The  Works  of  John  Ruskin  (Library  Edition.  Vol.  XXI.).  Allen, 
21  s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Chemistry  of  the  Albumens  (S.  B.  Schryver).  Murray.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
History  of  the  Planetary  Systems  from  Thales  to  Kepler  (J.  L.  E. 

Dreyer).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press,  ioj.  6d.  net. 
Sex  and  Character  (Otto  Weininger.  Authorised  Translation  from 
the  Sixth  German  Edition).  Heinemann.  17j.net. 

The  Universal  Kinship  (J.  Howard  Moore).  Bell.  4-f.  6 d.  net. 


Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

INTERLUDES  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

“The  present  collection  of  his  lighter  writings  is  altogether  delight¬ 
ful,  and  will  be  found  so  by  a  generation  which  knew  nothing  of 

Cambridge,  or  indeed  of  this  habitable  globe  in  the  early  sixties . 

This  is  a  capital  book,  with  summer  lightning  of  wit  on  every  page.” 

Morning  Post. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POEMS  BY  TENNYSON.  Illustrated  by 

Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdai.e. 

"Miss  Brickdale  exhibits  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  poet,  and 
her  work  has  distinction  and  charm.  The  whole  volume  is  beautiful, 
the  printing  and  paper  being  excellent.” — Liverpool  Courier. 


With  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  BOOKS.  By  J.  Herbert 

Slater,  Editor  of  “Book  Prices  Current,”  Author  of  “The 
Romance  of  Book  Collecting,”  &c. 

“  Well  deserves  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  as  well  as  those  mere 
beginners  to  whose  special  needs  it  has  been  the  writer’s  avowed  object 
to  minister.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS  SERIES. 

Post  8vo.  with  32  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

5s.  net. 

RUBENS.  By  Hope  Rea. 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  Portugal  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W. C. 


Travel 

South  Wales  (Baddeley  and  Ward).  Dulau.  3J.  6d.  net. 

Bruges  and  West  Flanders  (Painted  by  A.  Forestier.  Described  by 
G.  W.  T.  Omond).  Black,  ioj.  net. 

The  Euahlayi  Tribe:  a  Study  of  Aboriginal  Life  in  Australia 
(K.  Langloh  Parker).  Constable.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Ralph, 

Hazell, 


Miscellaneous 

lhampagne  Standard,  The  (Mrs.  John  Lane).  Lane.  6j. 

Assays  and  How  to  Write  Them  ( Avary  II.  F orbes). 

Holland.  2j. 

u-Jitsu,  The  Game  of  (Taro  Mayake  and  Yukio  Tam). 

Watson  and  Viney.  5j.  net. 

Aterature,  Greatness  in,  and  other  Papers  (W.  P.  Trent).  Harrap 
and  Co.  5J. 

,Irs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management  (New  Edition). 
Ward,  Lock.  7 j.  6 d.  net. 

dusical  Directory,  The,  1906.  Rudall,  Carte  and  Co.  3J. 

Novels  of  Henry  James  (Elisabeth  L.  Cary).  Putnams.  5-t. 

’rotection,  The  Comedy  of  (YvesGuyot).  Hodderand  Stoughton.  6s. 

\eport  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Saint  Louis,  1904. 

ioyal  Navy  List,  The,  January  1906.  Witherby.  ioj. 

rides  of  Thought  (Howard  Wiswall  Bible).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  4J. 

Veil  of  the  Saints,  The  (J.  M.  Synge.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  B.  Yeats).  Bullen.  3J.  6 d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  :—  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3 fr.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2J.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  2J.  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2J.  6 d.  ;  The  Contem¬ 
porary  Review,  2J.  6 d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2 j.  6 d.  ;  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  2J.  6d.  ;  Blackwood’s,  2J.  6d.  ;  The  West¬ 
minster  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  La  Revue,  ifr.$o  ;  Harper’s  Monthly, 
ij.  :  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  Century  Illus¬ 
trated,  ij.  4 d.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  ij.  6 d.  net ;  The  Connoisseur, 
Ij.  ;  Temple  Bar,  6 d.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Cornhill 
Magazine,  ij.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  Carden  Album 
and  Review  (No.  I.  Simpkin,  Marshall),  7 d.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6 d.  ;  Musical  Times,  4 d.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3 m. 
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Macmillan  s  New  Books,  j  Mr.  MURRAY’S  LATEST  LIST 


LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


THE  AFRICANDER  LAND.  By 

ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN.  With  4  Maps.  Medium  8vo.  16s.  net. 

[Just  out. 

“.  .  .  A  most  wise  and  thoughtful  hook,  marked  by  a  broad  and  statesmanlike 
;  outlook  —a  permanent  possession  as  well  as  a  source  of  information." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  GERMAN  OFFICIAL 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Prepared  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Great  General  Staff,  Berlin. 
Part  I.— Translated  by  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  WATERS,  R.A.,  C.V.O. 

[A  Ire  ad  y  Published. 

Part  II.— Translated  by  Colonel  HUBERT  DU  CANE,  R. A.,  M.V.O. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net  each.  [Just  out. 

“The  most  valuable  work  in  which,  since  its  close,  the  war  has  been  discussed. 
It  stands  alone  because  it  is  the  only  work  in  which  the  war  has  been  surveyed  by 
trained  and  competent  students  of  war,  the  only  one  of  which  the  judgments  are 
based  on  a  familiarity  with  the  modern  theory  of  war.  .  .  .  The  best  book  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  South  African  War.” — Morning  Post. 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR . 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  Manchu  and  Muscovite.” 

THE  RE-SHAPINC  OF 
THE  FAR  EAST. 


By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map.  2  vols.  Svo.  25s.  net. 


THE  TIMES. 


“The  author,  combining  the  < 
the  knowledge  of  the  man  o 
Eastern  Question  exhaustively 
aspect.  .  .  .  Mr.  Weale's  book- 
contributions  to  the  elucidation 

Standard.  —  “  A  blend  of 
experience  and  skill  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  uncommon.” 


’knowledge  of  the  student  with 
'I  the  spot,  presents  the  Far 
in  almost  every  imaginable 
is  the  most  valuable  of  recent 
of  Far  Eastern  jn'oblems.’’ 

Daily  News. — “  A  contribu¬ 
tion  of  fascinating  and  illuminating 
interest.” 


THE  THREE  DORSET  CAPTAINS  AT  TRAFALGAR. 

THOMAS  MASTERMAN  HARDY, 

CHARLES  BULLEN,  AND  HENRY  DIGBY. 

By  A.  M.  BROADLEY  and  R.  G.  BARTELOl,  M.A.  With  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net.  [Just  out. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  BAZZI 

(Commonly  known  as  “Sodoma”),  1477-1549.  By  R.  H.  HOBART  CUST. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.  Deray  8vo. 
21s.  net.  _ 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Charles  H anbury- Williams. 

FEBRUARY.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  PARLIAMENT-;i//C/M.£Z,  MAC  DO  NAG  If. 
j  LORD  BYRON  AND  LORO  LOVELACE-ZCWA'  MURRAY. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL — “A'.” 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CLASSICS  AS  INSTRUMENTS  OF  EDUCATION—* 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MAGDALEN. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET— JU.  R,  MALCOLM. 

FROUDE  AND  FREEMAN — ROArALD  McNElLL. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PRINCESS  —REGINALD  LUCAS. 

A  PILCRIMACE  TO  C  AHOSS  A-R  UPERT  HUGHES. 

BY  AN  IRISH  STREAM— “  LEMON  GREY." 

ON  THE  LINE. 

A  FACE  OF  CLAY  Chaps.  Vll.-X.— HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  \V. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

For  FEBRUARY 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 


THE  FLOOD.  By  Herbert  Paul,  M.P. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  PITT.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS  THE  WORKMAN-MINISTER.  By  Robert  Donald. 

A  GREAT  MORAL  UPHEAVAL  IN  AMERICA.  By  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian 
A.  G.  Bridge,  G.C.B. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  ON  THE  DECLINING  BIRTH  RATE.  By 
John  IV.  Taylor  (Professor  of  Gynaecology.  Birmingham  University). 

OF  THE  CLERGY.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon. 

AN  OFFICIAL  REGISTRATION  OF  PRIVATE  ART  COLLECTIONS, 
By  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OF  THE  TASHI  LAMA.  By  C.  Vernon 
Magniac  ( late  Private  Secretary  to  the  British  Commissioner  in  Tibet) 

THE  DEANS’  MEMORIAL  AND  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

THE  READING  OF  THE  MODERN  GIRL.  By  Florence  B.  Low. 

THE  REVIEWING  OF  FICTION.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  RUSSIA.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

THE  NATIVE  AND  THE  WHITE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  W.  F. 
Bailey,  F.R.G.S.  ( Irish  Land  Commissioner). 

LOCAL  AUTONOMY  AND  IMPERIAL  UNITY  :  The  Example  of 
Germany.  By  George  Fottrell. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  5  New.street  Square,  E.C. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  “Revue  des  Revues”). 


La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  frar^aises  et  4trang<bres,  nouvelle  s4rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  insklits  de  pre¬ 
mier  ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1906  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Oclobre  1903,  e’est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d’ceuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d’une  valeur 
d’environ  30  fr.). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  detnande. 


PARIS  :  12  AY.  DE  L’OPERA.  Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


i  IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 


to  month. 

You  should  see  the  February  number,  now 
ready,  6d.  net,  for  an  article  of  exceptional 
i  interest  on  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P. 
(  as  a  bookman.  The  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
London,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  specimen 
copy  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY. 


NOTICE. 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Ro.me 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada 
*>  *1 
Montreal,  Canada 

11  •» 

South  Africa  .  . 

Australia  •  . 

Tasmania  *  «■ 

New  Zealand.  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbeviliet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  i3  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co. ,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon S:  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION 


EDUCATION. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  LATE 
JAMES  A.  SLATER,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  6,  and  following  day,  at  One  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely  ENGRAVINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  including  the  Collection  of 
the  late  TAMES  A  SLATER,  Esq.,  of  38  Mecklenburgh  Square,  comprising 
ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  OLD  MASTERS,  DRAWINGS.  &c  ;  other  proper¬ 
ties,  including  a  Collection  of  Coloured  Aquatints  after  T.  Rowlandson;  Fancy 
■Subjects  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  W.  Ward,  T.  Gaugain,  J.  K.  Sherwin,  and  others  ; 
Arundei  Society  Publications  ;  Mezzotint  and  other  Portraits  ;  Etchings  by  J.  M. 
Whistler,  Seymour  Haden,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  &c.  A  few  Sporting  Prints  ;  Drawings 
in  Water-colours ;  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  13,  and  Three 
following  Days,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  the 
late  EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

May  be  viewed  Two  Days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  SIGNED  DOCUMENTS  RELATING 
TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  AND  HIS  FAMILY,  THE  PRO¬ 
PERTY  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERIC  BARKER. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  February  19,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  AUTO¬ 
GRAPH  BETTERS  and  SIGNED  DOCUMENIS.  mostly  relatingto  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  his  Family,  French  Generals,  &c.,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
FREDERIC  BARKER. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


'TO  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 

J.  FREE  LIBRARIES.— The  February  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second¬ 
hand  Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library 
.Department,  186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Publisher  and  Bookseller 

A  Week’s  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  l^cl.  Post  free  2d. 


SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


A  Palatable,  Nutritious  and  Economical  Dish .-Lancet. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2d.  Weekly. 

CONTAINS  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 

FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

AND  MAN  "V  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUB1E,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL  (RUTLAND). 

A  small  well-endowed  Public  School,  with  numerous  Exhibitions 
to  the  Universities.  The  Alterations  and  Additions,  which  are  now 
complete,  make  the  Buildings  exceptionally  good. 

SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  IN  MARCH. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO.; 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

CARRYING  HIS  MAJESTY’S  MAILS. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-* *-»  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  GC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Po  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 

•  OC  \Jm  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Dr.  J.  corns  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORICINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1*.  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


«WIY  OIWOIWK. 


Ibotela  anb  Boarbtno  Ibouees. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls. .  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains.— Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


/^LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

y  ,  licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“  Dowsing  "  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE . 

On  February  8  Messrs.  Methuen  will  issue  two  important  Novels  entitled  THE  PORTREEVE,  by 
Eden  Phii.lpotts,  and  VICTORY,  by  L.  T.  Meade.  They  will  shortly  issue  a  new  and  important  novel  by 
Beatrice  Harraden  entitled  THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Kindly  give  your  order  for  this  at 
once,  as  the  demand  will  be  enormous. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

CARICATURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 

PASTON.  With  over  200  Illustrations,  imperial  4to.  £>1  12s.  6d.  net.  3 

This  book  gives  a  general  representative  view  of  the  social  caricatures,  including  emblematical,  satirical,  personal,  and  humorous  prints  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 

There  are  over  200  illustrations,  including  reproductions  of  line  engravings,  etchings,  mezzotints,  stipple,  and  a  few  original  drawings  by  Rowlandson.  6  1 

“  A  very  interesting  and  admirably  arranged  volume.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  social  life  and  in  its  literarv 
treatment  and  general  make-up  it  deserves  the  highest  praise  and  appreciation." — Morning  Post.  ’  3 

“  The  volume  is  both  desirable  upon  artistic  grounds  and  valuable  in  no  common  degree  as  illustrating  a  picturesque  period  in  the  histofv  of  English 

manners.”— Scotsman.  3 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  F.  S.  Robinson.  With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and 

One  in  Photogravure.  Wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net.  [  The  Connoisseurs'  Library. 

“  Mr.  Robinson  has  an  unequalled  knowledge  of  his  subject :  he  is  very  thorough  in  his  treatment,  and  writes  in  a  straightforward,  vigorous  style  The  illustrations 
are  excellent." — Daily  News.  3  '  5 

“  So  well  written  that  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  everyone.”— Daily  Graphic.  “An  extremely  well-formed  and  fascinating  book.”— Pall  Mall 

“  No  book  on  this  subject  will  be  found  more  complete,  interesting,  and  valuable.” — Bystander. 

“  A  sound  and  practical  history  :  a  very  able  work.  ”—  Evening  Standard.  “  Will  materially  aid  in  the  education  of  the  furniture-collector.  "—Graphic 

A  BOOK  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY.  By  John  Thomas  Smith.  Edited  by 

Wilfred  Whitten  (“  John  o'  London  ”  of  T.  P.’s  Weekly ).  With  48  Illustrations.  Wide  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net.  3 

A  good  old  book,  much  quoted  by  writers  on  London,  in  a  modern  dress. 

“  A  book  to  read  and  keep  to  read  again.”— Morning  Leader.  “  A  vastly  entertaining  book.”— Morning  Post. 

“  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  London  books.”— Globe.  “  Pull  of  interest  at  nearly  every  page.”—  T.P.  s  Weekly. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  With  Illustrations,  including  Two  unpublished  Designs  by  William  Blake.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Bailey  has  done  a  solid  and  valuable  piece  of  work  in  preparing  this  complete  and  critical  edition  of  Cowper's  poems.” — Glasgo-.u  Herald. 

“A  mine  of  new  material  marks  this  handsome  edition  as  a  work  of  distinct  and  substantial  importance  in  English  literature,  while  its  Tilery  of  portraits  and  its 
Scholarly  introductions  render  it  singularly  interesting,  valuable,  and  complete.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ” 

“  This  is  the  most  adequate  edition  of  Cowper  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  no  better  is  needed.” — Scotsman. 

THE  GREAT  SIEGE  :  the  Investment  and  Kali  of  Port  Arthur.  By  B.  W.  Norregaard. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  author,  formerly  captain  in  the  Norwegian  Artillery,  was  attached  to  the  Third  Japanese  Army  as  a  special  correspondent  during  the  whole  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
His  book  gives  in  popular  form  the  complete  history  of  this  famous  event.  The  military  moves  and  dispositions  are  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  fully  competent  man  and 
at  the  same  time  the  more  human  side  of  the  pictuie  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  tale  of  this  great  struggle  forms  a  most  fascinating  study,  with  all  its  dramatic  episodes 
and  stirring  events,  with  its  ruses  and  bold  strokes,  its  cleverly  thought-out  moves  and  counter-moves.  It  has  many  illustrations,  and  three  maps  compiled  bv  the  author 
from  Russian  official  maps,  found  in  Port  Arthur  after  the  capitulation.  7 

“  This  volume  will  take  rank  not  only  as  the  standard  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Port  Arthur,  but  also  as  an  enduring  story  of  war.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  The  book,  with  its  admirable  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations,  is  one  of  notable  merit.” — Scotsman. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS.  By  H.  W.  C. 

Davis,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Author  of  “  Charlemagne.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  3vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

“  A  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  work.” — Sunday  Times. 

“  To  the  author's  mastery  of  his  sources,  as  well  as  the  literature  on  his  subject,  is  added  the  gift  of  writing  in  a  bright  and  interesting  fashion  •  while  the  excellent 
table  of  contents  and  the  marginal  headings  will  be  found  useful  pilots  by  the  teacher  and  the  student.” — Athcnamm. 

“  Mr.  Davis  reaches  a  high  level  of  scholarly  competence.” — New  Age. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS.  By  A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.  With  Maps, 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net.  * 

“  Mr.  Innes  tells  the  tale  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  era  in  English  history  in  a  remarkably  clear,  succinct,  and  attractive  manner.”— Standard. 

‘  Set  forth  with  admirable  clearness  and  with  well-balanced  judgment.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  better  summary  of  Tudor  history.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  sound  and  sensible  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  period.” — Times. 


THE  RIVIERA.  By  S  Baring-Gould.  With  many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  We  have  here  deftly  interwoven,  in  language  graphic  and  effective,  the  story  of  this  charming  coast  and  a  seductive  description  of  its  most  delightful  spots.” 

^  It  is  a  book  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  conversant  with  the  deeper  facts  of  history.” — Scotsman.  &  Daily  Tc 

‘‘  Provides  a  researchful  and.attractively  written  historical  account  of  every  place  and  district  of  note.” — World. 
it  The  book  succeeds  amply  in  its  purpose,  for  the  author  has  the  gift  of  selection,  a  sure  knowledge  cnK;^ 


Daily  Telegraph. 


:  of  his  subject,  and  a  facile  pen.” — Daily  Mail. 


HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  By  Mrs.  Willoughbv 

Hodgson,  Author  of  “  How  to  Identify  Old  China.”  With  40  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo.  6s. 

“It  is  a  book  for  the  beginner,  and  is  quite  admirable.  It  is  extremely  well  illustrated.” — Morning  Post. 

“A  book  of  value  and  imp  >rtauce  to  all  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Well  arranged  and  full  of  information.”— Scotsman. 

“  Mrs.  Hodgson  discourses  in  a  delightful  way  on  her  subject.”— Birmingham  Post. 

LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW:  a  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  By  Kappa. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  J 

*'  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  a  careful  reading  of  this  really  fascinating  book.’’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  This  book  should  he  studied  by  every  one  win  has  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  Written  with  much  earnestness  of  conviction  and  charm  of  style,  and  containing  much  food  for  reflection.” — Morning  Leader. 


Urquhart  and  P.  A. 


HOURS  WITH  RABELAIS.  From  the  Translation  of  Sir  T. 

Motteux.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stokes,  B.A.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

**  Presents  to  the  general  reader  all  that  is  best  in  the  work  of  Rabelais.” — Scotsman. 

In  this  ample  book  we  have  most  of  what  was  best  in  the  gr-at  French  humourist,  the.  glorious  rhodomontade,  the  big-hearted  exuberance,  the  brimmin" 
the  profound  thought  and  high  purpose  which  underlie  the  pages  of  his  great  romance.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AT  INTERVALS.  By  B.  W.  Henderson.  Fcap  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  academic  verse. 


NOVELS . 


IN  VARYING  MOODS  (New  Edition) 

Beatrice  Harraden. 
-  Ronald  Macdonald. 


THE  SEA  MAID 
ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT 
THE  SCAR  -  . 


METHUEN’S  POPULAR 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

THE  ANCIENT  LANDMARK  -  -  E.  C.  Waltz. 

VIVIEN  -  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES  (New  Edition)  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER  (New  Edition), 


-  Mary  E.  Mann. 

-  F.  W.  Dawson. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


W.  B.  Maxwell. 
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THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  DANK, 

Established  1S36. 

Authorised  Capital  . £16,200,000  Paid-Up  Capital . 

Subscribed  Capital  .  £15,085,680  Reserve  Fund  . 


LIMITED. 

...  £3,142,850 
...  £3,142,850 


ARTHUR 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  BOWRING,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
JOHN  ALEXANDER  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  London. 

JOHN  CORRY,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  F.  D.  DIXON-HARTLAND,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 
Sir  G.  F.  FAUDEL-PHILLIPS,  Bart.,  G.C.I.E.,  London. 
W,  MURRAY  FRASER,  Esq.,  London. 

H.  SIMPSON  GEE,  Esq.,  Leicester. 


DIRECTORS. 

KEEN,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  Chairman. 

BRADSHAW,  Esq.,  London,  Deputy-Chairman. 

JOHN  HOWARD  GWYTHER,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  KITSON,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Leeds. 

ALEX.  LAWRIE,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  THOMAS  SUTHERLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  London. 
JAMES  E.  VANNER,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  THOMAS  WOODHOUSE,  M.P.,  Hull. 
WILLIAM  FITZTHOMAS  WYLEY,  Esq.,  Coventry. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR.— E.  H.  HOLDEN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Head  Office:  5  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

J.  M.  MADDERS,  S.  B.  MURRAY,  D.  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  Joint  General  Managers. 

E.  J.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 


Dr. 


LIABILITIES. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,  1905. 

ASSETS. 


d. 


To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz.:  £12  ros.  per  Share  on  231,428  Shares 
of  £60  each  . . 

Reserve  F and  ..  .. 

Dividend  payable  on  1st  February,  1906 . 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . 


3,142,850  o 
3,r42,85o  o 
282,836  10 
119,001  19 


6,687,558  9  4 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts  ..  ••  •«  5;V-’59-°^7  12  8 

Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers  ••  ..  ..  4,n5>866  13  5 


£61,062,512  15  5 


By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice.. 


£  s.  d. 
8,795,944  >5  6 
7,291,650  18  7 


Investments  : 

Consols  and  other  British  Government 
Securities  ..  ..  ••  ••  3,3*9,395  12  9 

Stocks  Guaranteed  by  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  Indian  and  British  Railway  De¬ 
benture  and  Preference  Stocks,  British 
Corporation  Stocks,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Government  Stocks,  &c.  ..  4,°73>*96  2  10 

Bills  of  Exchange  . 


Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans  on  Security,  and  other 
Accounts  .  . . 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances  as  per  contra  . . 
Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches . 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 


16,087,595  14  I 


7,392,59* 

4,713,332 

15 

17 

7 

11 

28,193,520 

7 

7 

27,402,317 

s 

8 

4,115,866 

13 

5 

1,350,808 

3 

9 

£61,062,512 

‘5 

5 

RAND  mines,  limited. 


Financial  Quarter  ending 

Mine. 

Development  Work — 

No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes . . 
Estimated  Tonnage  of  Ore 
exposed  by  drives,  & c.  .. 
Stoping — 

Tonnage  Stoped,  including 
Ore  from  development  faces 

Milling. 

Crusher  and  Sorting 
Station — 

Ore  received  from  Mine  (tons) 
Ore  taken  from  Surface 
Dumps  (tons) 

Less  sorted  out  asWaste  (tons) 
Less  sorted  out  as  Waste 
(percent.)  ..  ..  .. 

Ore  sent  to  Mill  (tons) 

Mill — 

No.  of  Stamps  in  operation 
Total  Ore  crushed  (tons)  . . 
Duty  per  Stamp  per  24  hours 
(tons)  . 

Cyanidlng. 

Tons  Concentrates  treated.. 
Tons  Sands  treated  ..  .. 

Tons  Slimes  treated. . 

Total  Tons  treated  .. 

Gold  Production. 

Total  (fine  ozs.)  ..  •• 

Total  Yield  per  Ton  Milled 
(fine  dwts.)  . .  ••  •• 

Total  Working  Expenses. 

Cost  ..  •• 

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 

Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced  . . 
Value  per  Ton  Milled  .. 

Working  Profit. 

Amount  ..  •• 

Per  Ton  Milled 

Interest. 

Debit  ..  ..  .. 

Credit  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Net  Profit. 

Estimated  Amount  of  10% 
Tax  on  Profits  .. 
Capital  Expenditure 
Interim  Dividends  Declaret. 

Payable  to  Shareholders 
registered  on  books 
Rate  per  cent. 


Glen  Deep, 
Limited. 

Rose  Deep,  |  ** 
Limited.  | 

31st  Oct.,  '05 

31st  Dec., '05  3 

i,59*'° 

1,545'Q 

37,370 

140,491 

50,4^4 

97,682 

50.464 

97,682 

5.254 

20,032 

10*411 

20*507 

45,210 

77,650 

IOO 

2CO 

45.36o 

78,600 

5’53o 

4’3o3 

i,545 

8,012 

27,962 

44,400 

15.017 

25,906 

44,524 

78, 

17,675-799 

26,989-235 

7-793 

6-867 

£52,951  11  8 

£73,794  0  3 

£1  3  4-167 

i  £i  0  0-592 

£74,254  3  6  £113,411  19  0 

£i  12  8-379 

1  £1  8  10*296 

£21,302  II  IO 

£34,617  18  9 

£0  9  4-712 

|  £0  8  9*703 

£318  5  2 

£172  7  9 

£21,620  17  O 

£34,790  6  6 

£1,713  0  0 

£2,787  0  0 

£6,io3  0  6 

I. 

£14,145  5  7 

I 

— 

30th  Dec..  ’05 

IO  % 

— 

£42,500 

Deep 

Limited. 


Deep, 

Limited. 


31st  Dec.,  ’05  \  31st  Dec.,  ’05 


1,756-0 
46,817 

8l,623 

8l,628 

9,938 

1 2 ‘235 

7I.6»° 

200 
7i.94o 

4*433 

4,59°  I 
45,3*5 
22,481 
72,386 

30,606*I20 

8*508 

085,284  6  2 

£1  3  8-5*8  j 

£128,691  14  10 
£1  15  9-330 

£43,407  8  8  ' 

£o  12  0*812  1 

£193  18  6 

£43,2*3  10  2 

£3,668  o  o 
.£8,370  4  3 

30th  Dec.,  ’05 
20  % 

,£60,000  o  o 


2,266*0 

66,833 

59.059 

59,059 

12,191 

20*642 

46,868 

TOO 

47,353 
5 '449 
4,410 

28,7*5 

14,619 

47,744 

16,609-309 

7-014 


£*  7 

^69,790  4  *> 
£1  9  5*7*9 

£4,997  1  8 

£0  2  z  -326^ 

£271  10  1 
£3,268  11  9 


Nourse 
Deep,  Ltd., 
now  Nourse 
Mines,  Ltd. 

Ferreira 

Deep, 

Limited. 

I 

)roivn  Deep, 
Limited. 

| 

Langlaagte 

Deep, 

Limited. 

Durban 
Roodepoort 
Deep,  Ltd. 

31st  Oct  ,  '05  | 

31st  Dec.,  ’05. 

31st  Dec.,  ’05 

31st  Oct.,  ’05 

31st  Dec.,  ’05 

2,083*0 

2,279*0 

2,508-0 

2,293-0 

1,968*0 

55,748 

118,342 

104,102 

9LI50 

55,493 

51,932 

67,624 

101,485 

67,816 

39,722 

5L93? 

67,624 

101,485 

67,816 

39,722 

7,222 

10,478 

14-059 

8,090 

10,752 

13*906 

44,710 

15-494 

57, *46 

13-853 

87,426 

11-9*9 

59,726 

27*068 

28,970 

IOO 

44.560 

120 

57,846 

200 

88,644 

120 

59.546 

60 

29,120 

5-153 

5*59^ 

5"349 

5-619 

5’833 

5,277 

26,268 

12,561 

44,106 

6,80O 

33,800 

17,25* 

57,851 

9,200 

54,000 

23.799 

36,999 

6,028 

37,986 

14,748 

58,962 

20,140 

8,770 

23,910 

j 

1  20,377*052 

35,932-5*5 

33,36i-n9 

20,581-107 

1  12,623-013 

9  MS 

12-423 

7-973 

6*912 

8*669 

1 

5  £59.645 16 

2  £1  6  9-252 

£60,711  4  3 
£t  0  11-887 

£82,630  14 

£0  18  7*71? 

£66,873  16  0 
£1  2  5-534 

£42,318  9  8 

£1  9  0*778 

£8:, 767  1  3£i5i,°96  ”  3£*48,629  iS  o  £86,407  8  7 
£1  18  5-941  £2  12  2  891  £1  13  6-409  £19°  2°4 

£26,121  4  10  £00,385  7  o  £65,999  3  6  £*9,533  *2  7 
£0  11  3*638  £x  11  3'o°4  £0  i  f  *0-690  j  £0  6  6730 

_  i  —  |  £106  1  1 

£849  5  8  £663  16  4  £807  5  *  ;  — 

£26,970  10  6  £91,049  3  4  £66,806  8  7  j£*9,427  **  6 


—  £2.179  o  o  £8,409  o  o  £5,273  o  o  !  £i,459  o  o 

£3,437  6  5  £7,349  *5  5  £3, 046  n  8  £12,042  *4  1  £*0,157  o  5 

_  _  —  30th  Dec.,  '05 

—  40  % 

_  _  _  £120,000  OO  - 


£52, 84s  6  4 

;  £1  16  3-537 

£10,526  16  8 
j  £0  7  2-759 

£886  5  6 

j  £9,640  11  2 

£682  o  o 
£15,367  11  7 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY  LTD. 

Registered  under  “  The  Companies  Acts.”  Established  in  1836. 

CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £80  each. 

REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  ist  February,  1906. 

CHARLES  JAMES  CATER  SCOTT,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December  last,  have  to  report  that,  after 
paying  interest  to  Customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  .£32,797  14s.  4d.  for  rebate  on  bills 
not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  £272,860  15s.  1  id.  From  this  sum  have  been  deducted  £25,000  transferred  to  premises  account,  and 
£50,000  carried  to  Reserve  Fund  (raising  it  to  £1,450,000),  leaving  £197,860  15s.  nd.,  which,  with  £80,456  iSs.  4d.  balance  brought 
lorward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of  £278,317  14s.  3d. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  require £200,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £78  ^17  14s  ^d 
to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account.  ’  *  ’ 

The  present  Dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  30th  June,  will  make  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1905. 

.Jhe  R'rect°rs  retiring  by  rotation  are  John  James  Cater,  Esq.,  Ernest  Plaliburton  Cunard,  Esq.,  and  William  Howard,  Esq.,  who.  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  1  ’  s 

The  Directors  have  appointed  Oswald  Cecil  Magniac,  Esq.,  to  a  seat  on  the  Board,  in  the  place  of  the  late  William  James  Harter,  Esq. 

.  .  -^s  George  Henry  haber,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Auditors,  is  not  seeking  re-election,  there  is  consequently  a  vacancy  in  the  auditorship  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Meeting  to  fill  up. 

The  Dividend,  £2  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday. 
I2th  February.  ■” 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company  Limited ,  31s/  December ,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  subscribed  £8,000,000 

Paid  up  . 

Reserve  Fund  .. 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current,  Depcsit, 
and  other  Accounts,  including  provision 
for  Contingencies  ..  .. 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers’  Guaran¬ 
tees  .. 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 
Account 

Net  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  . . 

T ransferred  to  Premises  Account 


£  S.  d. 


£  s. 
2,000,000  o 
1,450,000  o 


43i7I3.°45  9 


3.589,668  iS 
32,797  14 


272,860  15  11 
25,000  o  o 


d. 

o 

o 


10 


Carried  to  Reserve  Fund  .. 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account  . 


247,860  15  11 
50,000  o  o 


197,860  15  II 
£0,456  18  4 

-  278,317  14  3 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and 
with  Bank  of  England 
Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 
Securities  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Investments,  viz. : — 

Consols  registered  and  in  Certificates  (at 
85),  New  per  Cents.,  and  National 
War  Loan  (£6,894,491  7s.  nd.,  of  which 
£343,000  os.  od.  Consols  is  lodged  for 
Public  Accounts);  Canada  4  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  Guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government  . . 

India  Government  Stock  and  India 
Government  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks 
and  Debentures 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 
Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De¬ 
benture  Stock,  and  Colonial  Bonds 
Other  Securities  .. 

Discounted  Bills  Current 
Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 
and  Branches 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) 

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country, 
with  Fixtures’.and  Fittings 
Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss  . .  , , 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

7,899,864  1  6 

3,616,403  15  5 

- 11,516,267  16  IX 


6,659,787  16  8 

922,583  12  10 

1,694,496  2  1 
19,204  14  4 

7,745.939  6  6 
18,032,565  3  3 


848,316  5  10 

25,000  o  o 


9,356,072  5  11 

25,773,504  9  9 
3,589,668  18  2 

823,316  5  10 


£51,063,829  16  7 


£51,063,829  16  7 


Profit  and  Loss  Account . 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers . 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries,  Auditors’  and 
Directors’  Remuneration 

Transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Premises  Account  . . 

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ..  £200,000  o  o 

Balance  carried  forward  .  78,317  14  3 


£  s.  d. 
136,007  15  1 


320,978  17  5 

25,000  o  o 
50,000  o  o 
32,797  14  4 


278,317  14  3 


£843,102  1  1 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  Provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  £23,256  2S.'iid. 
brought  from  30th  June  last .  .. 


£  s.  d. 
80,456  18  4 

762,645  2  9 


£843,102  x  1 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 
(Signed) 


J.  J.  CATER, 

C.  SEYMOUR  GRENFELL, 
T.  JACKSON, 


Audit  Com¬ 
mittee  of 
Directors. 


G.  J.  RODOLPH,  Head  Office  Manager. 

RICHD.  LEMON,  )  n  4  ,r 
W.  G.  CRIBBLE,  >  Coun,ry  Mongers. 

T.  J.  CARPENTER,  Chief  Accountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
15th  January,  1906. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that 
all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we 
have  examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  dated  the  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1905,  have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there 
registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several 
Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and 
other  amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  in  our  opinion 
the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn  up,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  GEO.  H.  FABER,  ) 

HY.  GRANT,  Auditors. 

THOS.  HORWOOD,] 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

18th  January,  1906. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  percent,  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  December, 
19°5,  will  be  Payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  12th  instant.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

21  Lombard  Street,  2nd  February,  1906. 


F.  J.  BARTIIORPE,  Secretary. 

XS5 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

The  H1STOBY  of  “THE  FOTJBTH  PABTY.” 

With  a  Reproduction  of  the  Cartoon  of  “  The  Fourth  Party  ”  from  Vanity  Fair 
as  Frontispiece,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter  from  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FOURTH  PARTY.  By  Harold 

E.  GORST.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN  GORST. 

WORLD. — “There  are  few  more  entertaining  episodes  in  our  recent  political 
history  than  that  which  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Harold  E.  Gorst  in  ‘The  Fourth 
Party.”' 

MEMOIR  of  SIR  HENRY  KEPPEL, 

G.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  ALGERNON  WES1, 
G.C.B.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Largepost8vo.7s.6d.net. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

GLOBE. — “  An  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  to  record  in  brief  ^  compass 
the  main  incidents  of  the  prolonged  life  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  sailor." 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 


HENRY  GREVILLE. 


FOURTH  SERIES. 

_ _  _  By  ALICE,  COUNTESS 

OF  STRAFFORD.  With  an  Index  to  the  Four  Series.  8vo.  14s. 
GUARDIAN. — “There  is  much  information  and  much  entertainment  to  be 
gathered  from  these  pages . We  only  wish  that  we  might  hope  for  yet  another 

volume.”  .  ,  ,  ..  , 

Note. — The  Three  previous  Series  are  in  print,  and  can  be  supplied,  price  14s. 

each. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FAILURE:  Con 

fessions  of  an  Optimist.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Small  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
SPECTA  TOR. — “  The  author  has  written  an  autobiography  without  any  in¬ 
cident  at  all,  yet  whose  interest  never  flags,  and  whose  effect  upon  the  reader  is 
simply  that  of  happy  distraction.” 

THE  SOURCE  of  the  BLUE  NILE. 

A  Record  of  a  Journey  through  the  Soudan  to  Lake  Tsana,  in  Western 
Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Return  to  Egypt  by  the  Valley  of  the  Atbara.  _  By 
ARTHUR  J.  HAYES,  L.S.A.  With  2  Maps  and  32  pages  of  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net.  _ 

TIMES.—'*  We  have  seldom  read  a  travel  book  we  liked  better." 

THE  UPTON  LETTERS.  By  T.  B. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS.—  '  If  anyone  supposes  that  the  art  of  letter -writing  is 
dead,  this  volume  will  prove  the  contrary." 

THE  LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE.  By  S.  G. 

TALLENTYRE,  Author  of  “  The  Women  of  the  Salons,"  &c.  NEW  AND 
CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  of  6co  pages.  Small  demy  8vo.  with  a  Pho¬ 
togravure  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SPARROW  WITH  ONE 

- — - By  LADY  RIDLEY.  With 

16  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Adrian 


WHITE  FEATHER. 

Hope.  Pott  4to.  6s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 


PUNCH.—"  Since  Alice  wandered  through  Wonderland,  no  such  pretty  fairy 
tale  has  been  written  as  Lady  Ridley  presents  in  1  The  Sparrow  with  One  White 
Feather.’  ’’ 

Popular  6s.  Novels. 

THE  PRINCESS  PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT. 


By  the  Author  of  ‘ 1  ELIZABETH  AND 
HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 
FOURTH  IMPRESSION. 

SPECTA  TOR.—"  Priscilla  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  characters  we  have  met 
in  fiction  for  years.  ” 

CDCM^U  K]  A  |U  By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

r  nCIlV/n  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 

Townsend,  and  a  Cover  Design  by  Graham  Awdrv. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

SKETCH. — “  This  tale  in  porcelain  is  indeed  the  ‘  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ’  over 
again,  and  a  very  dainty  study.” 

THE  MAN  FROM  AMERICA:  a 

Sentimental  Comedy.  By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

PUNCH “  The  charm  of  the  story  lingers  round  the  Vicomte  de  Nauroy.  He 
is  a  fresh  and  precious  addition  to  the  portraiture  of  fiction." 

THE  DIFFICULT  WAY.  I,>DEASRMER.CY 

THIRD  IMPRES8ION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

TR  UTH.— “  Told  with  an  insight  and  an  earnestness  uncommon  in  much  of 
the  fiction  of  to*day.” 

DICK  PENTREATH.  By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

T.  P.’s  WEEKLY.—"  Dick  Pentreath  is  a  charming  portrait  of  an  English 
gentleman." 

THE  KING’S  REVOKE:  of  I’atrick  Dillon. 

By  Mrs.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Written  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  other  woman  writer  could  have  handled  her 
subject  in  so  able  a  manner.” 

THE  FIRST  MRS.  MOLLIVAR. 

By  EDITH  AYRTON  ZANGWILL. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

DAILY  NEWS.—' “  The  portrayal  of  the  grim  occurrences  which,  capable  of 
natural  explanation,  yet  seem  tragically  supernatural,  show  Mrs.  Zangwill  to  be  a 
writer  of  increasing  force.”  _ _ 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


EDWARD  STANFORD  S  LIST. 


Two  Standard  Atlases . 


THIRD  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF 
UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

FOLIO  EDITION. 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Various  Countries 

of  the  World. 

1 10  MAPS  and  a  LIST  OF  NAMES,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 

Sire  when  shut,  17  by  23  inches.  Weight  26  lb.  Imperial  folio, 
half  morocco  extra.  Price  £12. 

«  There  is  no  atlas  to  surpass  the  London  Atlas  in  the  entire  world." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

STANFORD’S  GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WITH  PLATES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  FOSSILS. 

Preceded  by  a  Description  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  Great  Britain  and 
its  Countries,  and  of  the  Features  observable  along  the  Principal  Lines  of 

By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Comprising  34  Coloured  Maps  and  16  Double-Page  Plates  of  Fossils,  140  pages 
of  Text,  illustrated  by  17  Sections  and  Views,  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  Crammed  full  of  information  of  the  best  quality.”— Geological  M agazine. 


Two  London  Maps. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS,  1906. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP  OF  METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS  &  MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPROVEMENTS, 

Deposited  at  the  London  County  Council,  November  30,  1905, 
for  Session  1906. 

Two  sheets:  size  60  by  40 in.  Scale:  3m.  to  1  mile  (1  :  21,120). 
Prices  :  Coloured  Sheets,  10s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  packed  on  roller,  ns. 
Mounted  to  fold  in  case,  18s.  ;  post  free,  18s.  6d.  Mounted  on  Rollers, 
and  Varnished,  21s. 

This  Map,  which  is  published  annually,  was  formerly  issued  in  one  sheet  on 
the  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  mile,  but  in  190;  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  larger 
scale  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  tramways,  tube  railways,  &c.  The 
larger  scale  has  been  adhered  to  this  year.  _  Borough  boundaries  are  shown, 
and  tramways  and  railways  in  operation,  sanctioned,  and  proposed,  are  clearly 
distinguished  by  means  of  colours  and  symbols,  as  well  as  other  improvements 
—bridges,  public  buildings,  gas  and  electric  supply  stations,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  NEW  EDITION. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
LONDON. 

On  the  scale  of  4  ins.  to  1  mile  (1 :  15,840).  In  twenty  sheets,  attractively 
coloured  ;  size,  separate  sheets  18  by  16  ins.,  the  whole  Map  joined  up 
84  by  57  ins. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Prices:  Coloured  Sheets,  15s..  flat  in  portfolio,  16s.  ;  mounted  to  fold  in 
case  in  five  divisions,  45s.  ;  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  45s.  ; 
mounted  on  spring  roller,  £6  ;  separate  sheets,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

Postage,  and,  where  necessary,  a  packing  roller,  extra. 

“  The  best  and  simplest  map  of  the  capital  published."— Saturday  Review , 


Murray’s  Handbooks  for  Travellers. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  Colloquial 

Dialogues  and  Vocabularies  in  English,  French.  German  and 
Italian.  New  (19 th)  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Modern  Travellers,  including  Photographers,  Cyclists  and 
Motorists.  On  Thin  Paper.  Small  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SWITZERLAND.  19 th  Edition.  Remodelled  and  thoroughly 

revised.  34  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 


France,  Part  2.  7s.  6d 
Denmark  &  Iceland.  7s.  6d. 

Norway.  7s.  6d. 

S.  Germany  &  Austria,  Part  1. 

7s.  6d. 

S.  Germany  &  Austria,  Part  2. 

7s.  6d. 

Spain.  20s. 

N.  Italy  &  Venice.  10s. 

YORKSHIRE.  28  Maps  and  Plans. 

and  thoroughly  revised.  14s. 

SCOTLAND.  57  Maps  and  Plans. 

Scott  Moncrieff  Penney,  M.A 
revised.  10s.  6d. 

Lincolnshire.  7s.  6d. 
Buckinghamshire.  6s. 

Berkshire.  6s. 

Cornwall.  6s. 

Derby.  Notts,  Leicester,  and 
Stafford.  9s. 

Durham  and  Northumbd.  10s. 
Gloucestershire.  6». 

Hampshire.  6s. 

Herts,  Hunts,  and  Beds.  7s.  6d. 

Isle  of  Wight.  2s.  6d. 

Kent.  7s.  6d. 

The  Lakes.  6s. 

England  and  Wales.  12s. 


9s. 


6s. 

6s. 


Central  Italy. 

Rome.  10s. 

S.  Italv.  Part  1 
S.  Italy.  Part  2 
Greece.  20s. 

Syria  &  Palestine.  18s. 
Constantinople.  7s.  6d. 

Asia  Minor.  18s. 

New  Zealand.  7s.  6d. 

Edition.  Remodelled 


4  t’l 


_  8 th  Edition.  Edited  by 

Remodelled,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 

Lancashire.  6s. 

Northampton  and  Rutld.  7s.  6d. 
Oxfordshire.  6s. 

Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  6s. 
Somerset.  6s. 

Surrey.  6s. 

Sussex.  6s. 

N.  Wales.  6s. 

S.  Wales.  6s. 

Warwickshire.  6s. 

Wilts  and  Dorset.  6s. 
Worcester  and  Hereford.  6s. 
Ireland.  9s. 

Environs  of  London.  21s. 


Cyclists’  Road  Book -London  to  New  Forest.  2s. 


DETAILED  PROSPECTUS  OF  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  GRATIS 
ON  APPLICATION. 


London : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14  Long  Acre,  W.C- 

Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter  to  Lord  Ridley  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  leadership  of  the  Unionist  party  is  not 
in  issue.  Mr.  Chamberlain  states  in  net  terms  that  he 
will  in  no  circumstances  become  the  leader  of  a  party 
seven-tenths  of  which  are  Conservative,  and  he  rejects 
the  suggestion  imputed  to  him  that  acceptance  of  tariff 
reform  as  defined  by  him  should  be  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
the  Unionist  party.  But  he  wants  to  know  how  the 
party  stands  to  the  whole  policy  of  tariff  reform.  Is 
Mr.  Balfour  prepared  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
his  plan  ?  Is  the  party  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the 
“free  fooder  ”,  “the  half-sheet  of  notepaper  ”,  or  the 
“whole  hog”?  (An  elegant  choice.)  In  no  case 
does  he  advise  any  rupture  between  tariff  reformers 
and  the  main  body  (presumably  anybody,  however  tiny, 
is  “  main  ’  in  respect  of  the  tinier  minority).  But 
in  the  event  of  “  whole-hoggers  ”  proving  a  minority 
he  suggests  their  forming  a  parliamentary  group  as 
they  did  in  the  last  parliament  ;  which  seems  to  leave 
things  precisely  in  statu.  Unfortunately  the  real  feel- 
ing  of  the  party  on  tariff  reform  will  not  be  brought 
out;  for,  while  most  official  supporters  of  the  “half¬ 
sheet”  really  prefer  the  “whole  hog”,  they  would 
not  vote  for  a  “whole  hog”  resolution  against  Mr. 
Balfour  in  person. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter, 
the  inflammatory  elements  in  the  situation  have  sensibly 
cooled  down.  Still  it  is  well  a  party  meeting  should 
be  held.  There  are  a  good  many  things  in  which 
the  party  wants  to  know  more  precisely  where  it  stands. 
We  hope  frankness  will  mark  the  meeting,  without  any 
nonsense  about  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie.  There  is  i 
more  danger  of  being  bitten  by  a  sleeping  dog  you  have  ' 
tripped  up  over  than  by  a  more  savage  brute  you  ’ 
can  see.  There  will  be  no  great  harm,  even  if  the  i 


meeting  lets  a  little  blood.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  all  sorts  of  wild  stories  were  abroad.  The  wildest 
perhaps  was  that  Mr.  Walter  Long  was  to  lead  the 
Unionist  party  in  default  of  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Some  papers  that  pretend  to  “  inspira¬ 
tion  ”  backed  him  heavily.  But  Mr.  Long  lost  not  a 
moment  in  putting  his  backers  in  their  place.  With 
tremendous  seriousness  he  repelled  “  the  suggestion  as 
absurd  and  impossible  The  statements  were  “  both 
untrue  and  offensive”.  Mr.  Long’s  common  sense 
seized  the  stupidity  of  the  suggestion,  though  it  missed 
the  humour  of  it. 

The  week  has  been  big  with  rumour  about  Mr, 
Balfour’s  candidature  for  the  City  of  London.  Fussy 
persons,  over  self-conscious,  have  been  explaining  how 
they  as  devoted  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  feel 
themselves  justified  in  some  support  or  other  they 
tendered  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  meeting  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  rumblings  and  mumblings 
about  possible  Unionist  opposition  to  Mr.  Balfour; 
and  one  candidate  has  been  mentioned — Mr.  T.  G. 
Bowles  !  The  Liberals  have  been  described  as  lying  low, 
breathing  an  air  of  mystery.  It  is  probably'  rubbish. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  been  selected  as  the  candidate  and  will 
in  due  form  take  his  seat.  Opposition  to  him  on  the 
Unionist  side  would  be  madness,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  Liberals  of  the  City  are  so  graceless  and  so 
vain  as  to  put  up  a  man  against  Mr.  Balfour.  Every 
educated  person,  Liberal,  Tory,  and  non-partisan,  knows 
and  agrees  that  Mr.  Balfour  ought  to  be  back  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 
and  to  oppose  his  return  would  be  muddle-headed. 
The  Independent  Liberal,  Mr.  Mason,  need  not  be 
considered. 

With  the  close  of  the  polling  for  Edinburgh  and 
S.  Andrews  Universities  on  Thursday  the  elections 
for  the  University  seats  were  concluded.  All  of  them 
are  filled  with  Unionists.  Not  a  single  Liberal  nor  a 
single  Unionist  Free  Fooder  has  been  returned  as 
a  University  member.  Oxford  is  represented  by  two 
Balfourians,  Cambridge  by  a  Balfourian  and  a  whole- 
hogger,  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Free  Fooder,  going  out. 
London  is  represented  by  a  Balfourian,  also  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  ;  and  Edinburgh  and  S.  Andrews  return 
a  whole-hogger,  who  defeated  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  by 
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2,583  votes.  These  elections  are  more  than  usually 
significant.  They  should  gave  pause  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  proclaiming  that  all  the  intellect  is  on  the  side 
of  Free  Trade. 

We  hear,  not  with  extreme  surprise,  that  the 
Methodist  ministers  of  Carmarthen  improved  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  defeat  by  solemnly  informing 
their  congregations  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  that 
it  was  a  judgment  of  God.  Apparently  the  subject  was 
not  dismissed  without  salutary  suggestions,  if  not  actual 
denunciations,  of  the  pains  of  hell  against  all  who 
refused  to  recognise  so  signal  an  instance  of  divine 
interposition.  These  sermons  had  their  effect.  And 
anti-sacerdotalism  is  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the 
nonconformist  platform  ! 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  made  his  state  entry  into  Dublin 
and  his  first  court  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
brilliant  affair.  There  was  a  horrid  report  in  the 
Nationalist  newspapers  that  Unionists  would  not 
attend  owing  to  the  “  sympathies  ”  of  the  Liberal 
party  with  Home  Rule.  But  Unionists  did  attend 
without  any  qualms.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  that 
many  Nationalists,  especially  the  “professional” 
classes,  came  to  the  levee.  A  Nationalist  sneers  at 
Dublin  Castle  and  its  gewgaws,  but  he  is  glad  all  the 
same  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  court. 
The  Government  have  given  the  Nationalists,  during 
the  week,  their  first  instalment  of  Home  Rule — they 
have  revoked  certain  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act 
which  have  been  in  force  in  certain  boroughs  and 
counties.  The  Union  will  survive  this. 

Opponents  of  tariff  reform,  who  are  happy  if  they  can 
reinforce  economic  theories  by  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  statistics,  will  find  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
January  returns.  Once  more  we  have  a  “record”. 
At  the  rate  at  which  we  are  piling  up  “  records  ”  we 
ought  soon  all  to  be  so  busy  and  so  well  off  that  nothing 
more  will  be  heard  of  either  bad  trade  or  distress. 
During  January  imports  increased  by  ^5'7°9>37°  over 
those  of  January  last  year,  whilst  exports  went  ahead 
to  the  extent  of  ^5,048,615.  If  this  sort  of  thing  can 
happen  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a 
General  Election,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  people 
are  free  to  go  about  their  business  undistracted  ?  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  show  an  advance  practically  in 
all  departments,  and  if  they  can  be  trusted  to  convey  an 
approximately  correct  view,  the  prospect  is  exceedingly 
encouraging.  It  is  a  real  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the 
Radical  Government  immediately  after  taking  office  that 
trade  should  boom,  as  it  certainly  is  booming,  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  North. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  is  falling  into  line  with 
the  preference  policy.  His  association,  with  its  member¬ 
ship  of  2,000  representing  industries  capitalised  at 
YJ80, 000, 000,  is  in  favour  of  more  protection  against 
the  foreigner  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  Canadian 
farmer.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  recognises  that 
the  more  business  the  farmer  can  do,  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  British  market,  the  greater  his  spending  power, 
the  more  machinery  and  implements  he  will  want  and 
the  better  the  business  which  will  come  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  both  in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
memorial  laid  before  the  committee  which  has  been 
investigating  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  revision  is  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  say  that  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturer  regards  the  British  exporter  as  his  chief  com¬ 
petitor.  Preference  which  will  enable  the  Canadian 
to  compete  on  reasonably  equal  terms  with  British 
industries,  having  regard  to  labour  and  market  con¬ 
ditions,  the  purchase  from  Great  Britain  of  all  com¬ 
modities  over  and  above  what  they  can  make  themselves, 
and  no  minimum  tariff  to  the  United  States — that  is 
the  Canadian  manufacturer’s  policy. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Lord  Elgin  was  not  able  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  on  Imperial  immigration 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Octavius 
Beale,  the  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Manufacturers,  read  a  paper  on  the  Colonies’ 


need  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  imperial  resources  being  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire.  What  Canada  can  do  in  the  way  of 
food  supplies  we  know.  Mr.  Beale  says  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  also  prepared  to  send  this  country 
an  abundance  of  wheat.  He  sought  naturally  to 
minimise  the  effect  on  immigration  of  Australian 
droughts  and  Australian  labour  laws.  What  Australia 
needs  now,  he  says,  is  the  immigration  of  manu¬ 
factures,  their  skill  and  some  money.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  adopt  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  system 
of  emigration  from  Great  Britain.  If  emigration  had 
been  wisely  directed  in  the  past,  millions  whose  industry 
and  resourcefulness  have  gone  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries  would  be  working  for  the  empire.  Australia 
and  Canada  are  doing  what  they  can  now  to  divert  the 
stream,  but  the  verdict  of  the  electors  hardly  encourages 
enthusiasm  in  the  Colonies  in  favour  of  a  strictly  British 
policy. 

The  stream  of  more  or  less  dubious  news  about 
Russia  which  has  flowed  so  long  and  so  copiously 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  is  almost  dried 
up.  For  one  real  fact  which  implies  a  grim  story  we 
are  indebted  to  the  “  London  Gazette”,  where  we  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  for  information  about 
Russia.  It  is  that  arms  and  ammunition  are  not  to  be 
allowed  admission  to  the  Baltic  ports.  When  there  is 
no  news  the  lacuna  is  filled  up  by  prophecies  of  what 
the  revolutionaries  will  do  when  spring  comes  ; 
what  the  peasants  will  do  when  they  rise  ;  how 
all  the  parties  that  have  been  moderate  are  now  becoming 
the  allies  of  the  extremists  in  disgust  at  the  ter¬ 
giversation  of  the  Government  ;  and  finally  when  the 
Douma  will  meet,  or  whether  it  will  meet  ;  and  if  it 
does  meet  what  line  will  they  or  that  person  or  party  to 
it  take.  All  of  which  simply  tells  us  nothing.  The 
only  semblance  of  anything  but  conjecture  is  the  semi¬ 
official  announcement  that  the  Douma  is  to  meet  on 
April  28  after  the  elections  on  the  7th.  The 
“  Slova  ”,  “the  organ  of  the  party  of  30  October”, 
adds  its  quota  by  asserting  that  this  is  a  mere  blind,  as 
the  Douma  will  be  forthwith  prorogued  till  the  autumn. 
It  would  have  been  just  as  credible  if  it  had  said  there 
would  be  an  autumn  session — which  the  “mother  ot 
Parliaments  ”  may  have. 

As  to  the  Algeciras  conference,  we  are  told  on  the 
one  hand  that  Germany  and  France  have  arrived  at 
an  understanding  which  paves  the  way  to  compromise 
on  the  crucial  questions  of  the  police  and  the  State 
Bank  ;  on  the  other  that  France  will  not  abate  any  of 
her  claims  in  regard  to  either,  and  as  Germany  will 
insist  on  the  international  control  of  both  and  refuse  to 
give  preference  to  any  one  Power,  the  chance  of 
compromise  is  exceedingly  small.  France  on  account 
of  her  Algerian  frontier  and  of  the  preponderance  of 
her  financial  advances  to  Morocco  is  bound  to  take  a 
firm  stand,  but  the  tone  adopted  by  the  French  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  well  as  by  the  German  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  apprehension  of  certain  correspondents 
that  a  crisis  is  inevitable.  Apparently  their  views 
have  been  influenced  by  the  decision  to  limit  the 
reports  given  to  the  press  to  a  strictly  official  summary 
of  results. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Hungarian  Coalition  leaders 
with  the  Emperor-King  entrusted  to  Count  Andrassy 
have  failed  in  securing  a  basis  upon  which  the  Coalition 
will  take  office.  So  that  the  breach  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  which  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  disastrous  by  all  but  whose  precise  conse¬ 
quences  no  one  is  able  to  forecast,  still  remains  open. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  point  in  the 
Coalition’s  conditions  which  the  King  can  accept  in  the 
sense  which  it  attaches  to  them.  Taking  the  army  and 
language  question,  the  Coalition  attributes  the  King  s 
reluctance  to  grant  its  demands  to  a  doubt  in  the  King’s 
mind  whether  these  demands  represent  the  national 
will.  They  propose  that  these  demands  shall  be 
suspended  until  they  can  be  again  submitted  to  the 
nation,  and  in  the  meantime  no  increase  in  the  army  or 
the  estimates  shall  be  contemplated. 
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This  raises  the  whole  point  in  dispute  between  the 
parties.  The  Hungarian  leaders  claim  that  the  terms 
of  the  Constitutional  Compact  of  1867  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Hungarian  voter.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
constitutionalism  to  them.  The  Emperor  understands 
by  constitutionalism  that  his  Royal  or  Imperial  powers 
in  regard  to  Hungary  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
his  powers  as  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  proposal  that 
the  coalition  shall  introduce  a  wide  alteration  of  the 
electoral  law  to  assure  the  King  of  the  national  will  in 
the  matter  cannot  affect  the  standpoint  of  the  King. 
He  might  favour  the  movement  for  universal  suffrage  if, 
as  it  might  do,  it  checked  the  Magyar  aspirations  ;  but 
no  voice  from  Hungary  alone  can  be  suffered  to 
interpret  the  fundamental  pact  between  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

In  several  parts  of  France  and  especially  in  Paris, 
there  have  been  disturbances,  which  might  almost  be 
termed  rioting,  over  the  taking  of  the  inventories 
under  the  Separation  law.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have  not  arranged  the  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  officials  who  took  the  inventories. 
The  “Temps”  notes  as  a  curious  circumstance  that 
there  has  been  a  regular  conflict  between  the  militant 
Catholics  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Bishops 
no  doubt  saw  that  clerical  demonstrations  would  lead 
to  anti-clerical  demonstrations  and  the  result  would  be 
pure  ruffianism.  This  is  in  fact  what  has  happened. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  instructed  his  clergy  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  inventories,  but  to  unlock  the 
receptacles  without  rendering  further  assistance  and 
simply  to  read  a  formal  protest.  This  procedure  would 
have  been  strictly  followed,  but  the  “  militant  Catho¬ 
lics  ”  took  possession  and  gave  orders,  disregarding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  cures  that  they  had  no 
right  to  assume  such  authority  in  the  churches. 
M.  Drumont  of  the  “  Libre  Parole  ”  and  others  of 
his  type  are  responsible  for  these  as  for  previous 
fatuous  disturbances. 


that  “books”  are  made  to-day  on  football  matches. 
The  public  library  committee  at  Gateshead  only  this 
week  advised  that  betting  news  should  be  blacked  out 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  reading-room,  and  it  was 
urged  that  football  in  that  part  of  the  country  led  to 
as  much  gambling  as  horse-racing.  But  nothing  can 
be  done  to  much  effect  until  the  backer  learns  to  view 
the  thing  as  Bitzer  in  “  Hard  Times  ”  did.  When  told 
that  betting  was  immoral  he  declared  it  was  worse — it 
was  ridiculous.  It  seems  impossible  to  persuade  the 
average  backer  that  he  is  bound  if  he  bets  regularly  or 
often  to  get  the  worst  of  it  with  the  bookmaker.  We 
remember  the  last  Duke  of  Beaufort  commenting  on 
the  statement  of  a  friend  that  a  few  very  astute  backers 
do  win  on  the  whole— “  but  even  they”,  said  the  Duke, 
“get  broken  in  the  end  ”.  Untifthis  plain  fact  is 
grasped  by  the  foolish  backer  of  horses  or  football 
heroes,  there  is  little  hope  of  reform. 

Dr.  Hastings  gave  a  very  fresh  and  interesting 
lecture  on  Wednesday  on  health  within  the  home.  He 
is  one  of  many  authorities  to-day  who  regard  the 
modern  style  of  furnishing  and  upholstering  a  house  as 
very  unhealthy  in  several  ways.  Especially,  he  declared 
war  against  heavy  carpets  which  become  breeding 
places  for  bacilli,  and  against  the  best  parlour  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  middie  class.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Dr.  Hastings  is  right  in  regarding  that 
mouldy  and  unliving  room,  the  best  or  Sunday  parlour, 
as  a  sign  that  the  working  and  middle  classes  wish  to 
be  “grand  ”.  It  is  a  cherished  tradition  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  taken  as  a  sign 
not  of  grandeur  but  respectability.  From  the  middle  it 
has  undoubtedly  spread  to  the  poorer  classes.  Now¬ 
adays  the  labour  M.P.  is  usually'  photographed  for  the 
illustrated  papers  in  the  best  parlour.  He  is  sitting  on 
one  arm-chair  by  the  fire  and  his  wife  and  baby  in  the 
other.  A  parrot  in  a  brass  cage  is  on  the  table,  and 
there  are  the  shells  on  woolwork  mats  without  which 
no  room  of  the  sort  is  fully  furnished. 


Meantime  the  London  County  Council  has  been  in 
Paris  flirting  with  the  French  municipal  authorities. 
The  usual  thing  is  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  visit, 
to  talk  about  entente  cordiale  and  so  forth.  But  the 
entente  cordiale  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious.  It 
can  easily  be  overdone  and  in  England  at  any  rate 
many  people  are  on  the  verge  of  impatience  if  not 
of  boredom.  One  does  not  grudge  the  London  County- 
Councillors  their  holiday,  provided  of  course  their  ex¬ 
penses  do  not  come  on  the  ratepayers,  but  the  yards  of 
printed  stuff  on  the  subject  and  posters  announcing 
“  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall’s  kiss  ”  and  so  forth  are  annoy¬ 
ing.  Who  in  the  world  cares  to  know  that  the 
Councillors  examined  a  little  statue  of  Bacchus?  It 
seems  that  they  have  artistic  instincts.  But  why 
did  not  they  take  over  literature  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  John  Burns  to  hold  forth  on  Chaucer  and  Milton? 

The  Labour  Representation  Committee  will  have 
sympathisers,  we  should  say,  in  all  classes  of  society  in 
their  desire  to  attack  the  evils  of  betting.  Horse¬ 
racing  itself  is  an  interesting  and  important  branch  of 
national  life  ;  and  the  people  who  turn  up  their  eyes 
and  declare  it  to  be  wholly  immoral,  are  composed 
largely  of  cranks  and  prudes.  English  people  love 
a  good  horse-race  and  a  good  sportsman  on  the  turf, 
and  the  sentiment  is  wholesome  enough  ;  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  much  more  chance  of  lasting 
popularity  if  he  were  to  set  up  a  racing  establishment  ; 
he  should  get  Lord  Rosebery  to  help  him.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  the  betting  craze  which  exists  at  the 
present  time  among  working-men,  clerks,  errand  bovs, 
and  indeed  in  every  class  of  English  people,  is  a  light 
evil  or  excusable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  grave,  even 
disastrous  evil,  and  we  wish  the  statesmen  of  the 
labour  party  could  find  some  means  of  lessening  it. 
We  admire  their  ambition  but  doubt  their  capacity  to 
stop  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

If  horse -racing  were  stopped,  the  bookmaker, 
amateur  and  professional,  would  thrive  all  the  same 
through  other  sports  and  pastimes.  It  is  notorious  1 


Three  interesting  cases  have  been  in  the  Courts  this 
week.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.  the  well-known  carriers 
have  won  a  considerable  success  over  the  Manchester 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  contemplated  arranging 
for  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  parcels  from  Man¬ 
chester  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad; 
and  also  to  receive  goods  from  railway  companies  for 
delivery  to  consignees.  It  had  statutory  powers  to 
carry  goods  on  its  trams,  and  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  has 
decided  that  within  the  radius  it  may  provide  all  the 
means  for  dealing  with  such  goods  :  have  horses  and 
carts  for  delivery,  and  buildings  for  storing,  and  so  on, 
and  employ  servants  just  as  ordinary  carriers  may  do. 
All  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  rates  and  the  city 
funds  benefit.  What  the  Corporation  is  held  not 
entitled  to  do  is  to  extend  its  operations  beyond  the 
tramway  radius.  The  decision  does  not  define  gene¬ 
rally  what  municipalities  may  or  may  not  do  by  way  of 
trading ;  but  it  restrains  them  from  doing  anything 
that  does  not  strictly  conform  to  their  statutory  powers. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  was  contemplating  some¬ 
thing  more  ;  and  to  that  extent  their  competition  with 
private  traders  has  been  checked. 

If  a  person,  say  a  grocer,  who  loathes  a  civil  service 
stores  or  a  co-operative  society,  supplies  an  editor 
with  information  disparaging  the  object  of  his  aversion 
with  the  public,  must  the  editor  disclose  the  name  of 
his  informant  if  a  libel  action  is  brought  against  him  ? 
This  was  the  question  answered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  Tuesday.  The  “  Tradesman  and  Shopkeeper  ”  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  copy  giving  facts  to  show  that  a 
certain  Plymouth  co-operative  society  was  in  a  bad 
way.  The  society,  indignant,  brought  a  libel  action 
and  required  to  know  who  had  supplied  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Court  decided  that  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
formant  need  not  be  disclosed.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
important  point  of  public  policy  involved.  It  is  a 
matter  of  honour  with  editors  not  to  reveal  their  con¬ 
tributors,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  do  it  much 
valuable  information  would  be  unpublished  which  the 
public  have  an  interest  in  knowing. 
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The  newspaper  that  described  Margaret  True  Prebble, 
the  soi-disant  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  as  an  adventuress  did 
so  prematurely  but  correctly  enough  as  the  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey  conclusively  proved.  It  is  odd  that  one  of 
her  names  should  be  True  since  hopeless  falsity  and 
lyin  g  were  the  inborn  characteristics  which  brought  her 
to  grief.  She  was  a  familiar  case  of  moral  irresponsi¬ 
bility  or  insanity  which  is  attended  by  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  cleverness  that  lands  its  possessor  at  the 
last  in  disaster.  Censure  is  out  of  place  and  im¬ 
prisonment  can  do  no  good  ;  and  yet  doctors  cannot 
certify  for  insanity  in  order  that  such  a  person 
may  be  retained  in  hospital.  The  prisoner  was  the 
daughter  of  a  carpenter.  She  was  hopeless  at  home, 
probably  her  cleverness  disgusted  her  with  her  home  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  she  married  an  army  corporal  ;  between 
the  two  points  she  no  doubt  made  acquaintances  of 
higher  rank  than  her  own,  and  subsequently  made  use 
of  their  names  in  obtaining  expensive  goods  on  false 
pretences  ;  and  stupidly  fixed  on  actual  persons.  She 
was  a  clever  nurse  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Her  proper 
placing  there  would  have  been  as  an  inmate. 

After  the  painful  shock  to  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Witt  K.C.,  comes  the  surprise  that  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy.  That  could  not  be  supposed 
from  his  appearance  and  the  vigour  of  his  manner. 
Mr.  Witt  was  hardly  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Bar, 
but  his  marked  personality  made  him  one  of  the 
best  known.  His  style  was  somewhat  rough,  and 
generally  he  suggested  not  the  man  of  scholarship  but 
the  sportsman,  and  he  was  that  too.  The  nisi 
prius  sporting  barrister  is  a  good  type,  but  it  is  not 

often  that  he  produces  a  book  on  such  a  subject  as 

“The  Mutual  Influence  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and 
the  School  of  Alexandria”  as  Mr.  Witt  did. 

We  cannot  say  we  are  sorry  that  Prebendary 
Ingram  and  Prebendary  Villiers  have  been  elected  once 
more  as  Proctors  in  Convocation  for  the  diocese  of 

London.  Not  that  the  opposition  to  them  was  either 

in  bad  taste  or  wholly  without  warrant.  Critically 
Prebendaries  Ingram  and  Villiers  do  not  represent 
the  best-informed  opinion  amongst  the  London  clergy. 
But  their  election,  for  we  cannot  avoid  the  obtrusive 
word,  did  not  turn  on  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  ; 
and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  more 
“  moderate  ”  men  are  desirable.  Neither  Prebendary 
Ingram  nor  Prebendary  Villiers  is  an  immoderate 
man.  And  as  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  was  made 
the  crux  of  the  contest,  we  do  not  regard  the  agitation 
against  its  compulsory  use  on  certain  days  as  sincere. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  a  country  vicar,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  literary  ability,  the  Rev.  Douglas 
Macleane,  formerly  fellow  of  Pembroke,  Oxford,  has 
been  chosen  Proctor  by  show  of  hands  in  the  Salisbury 
diocese.  Literary  clergymen  are  all  too  few  in  this 
bustling  day  ;  and  it  is  good  that  the  virtues  of  the 
remnant  should  be  recognised. 

On  Monday  at  the  Tate  Gallery  the  twenty-one  oil- 
paintings  by  Turner,  hitherto  unexhibited,  were  on 
view  in  Room  VII.  We  think  it  must  have  been  a  day 
of  humiliation  for  the  National  Gallery  which,  possess¬ 
ing  these  glorious  treasures  for  half  a  century,  has 
stuffed  them  away  in  obscure  corners.  Thanks  to  the 
skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Buttery  these  Turners  have  been 
rescued  from  what  the  authorities  sagely  described  as 
“  a  wrecked  condition”. 

It  is  hard  to  say  anything  of  Lady  Grey  that  does  not 
savour  of  the  impertinence  of  praise.  Her  rare  and 
beautiful  character,  the  idyll  of  her  life — these  seem  to 
need  no  advertisement.  Yet  the  references  to  her  that 
have  been  made  during  the  week — among  them  the 
admirable  address  of  Mr.  Percy  the  Coroner — do  serve 
a  right  and  useful  purpose  :  they  direct  attention  to 
a  life  which  should  be  a  pattern  to  great  and  to  lowly 
people  alike.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  be  of  the  world 
and  yet  to  be  unworldly.  About  her  life  there  was 
the  serenity  and  the  spiritual  strenuousness  of  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth — the  favourite  writer  of  herself  and  of 
her  husband. 


UNTIL  the  publication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter 
to  Lord  Ridley  the  week  had  been  gloomy  for 
a  1  Unionists.  To  all  appearances  their  two  leading 
statesmen,  instead  of  adjusting  their  insignificant  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  were  drifting  further  apart  from  one 
another.  The  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
deplorably  small  as  it  must  be,  seemed  likely  to  be 
further  weakened  by  internal  divisions.  Personal  rival¬ 
ries  were  anticipated  :  competing  groups  and  jarring 
organisations  were  being  outlined.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
letter  removes  the  worst  of  these  possibilities  and  fore¬ 
bodings,  and  should  make  it  easy  for  Mr.  Balfour 
to  retain  the  leadership  of  a  practically  united  and 
vigorous  Opposition.  This  is  now  the  situation.  A 
meeting  of  the  party  will  be  held.  At  this  meeting 
steps  will  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  a  majority  of 
its  members  are  rigid  free  importers,  and  obstinately 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  existing  system  ;  or, 
secondly,  on  the  assumption  that  a  majority  are  in 
favour  of  some  form  of  fiscal  reform,  whether  they  are 
in  favour  of  deferring  the  active  prosecution  of  its 
policy  to  some  indefinite  future  date.  Or,  thirdly, 
whether  the  majority  give  not  only  a  cold  and 
theoretical  support  to  the  idea  but  are  resolutely 
determined  to  keep  it  in  the  forefront  of  the  considered 
and  practical  programme  of  the  Unionist  party.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  at  this  meeting  the  number  of  un¬ 
bending  free  importers  will  be  shown  to  be  wholly 
insignificant.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  tariff 
reformers  who  wish  to  relegate  the  question  to  a  dim 
and  distant  future  are,  if  not  in  so  small,  yet  in  a  very 
decided,  minority.  And,  consequently,  it  will  appear 
that  the  effective  majority  of  the  party  emerge  from  the 
elections  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Tariff  Reform 
and  determined  to  work  steadily  to  convert  the  country 
to  their  views. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  what  will  be  Mr.  Balfour’s 
attitude  when  these  results  have  been  attained  ?  Then 
will  be  his  great  opportunity.  He  may  perfunctorily 
accept  and  acquiesce  in  these  results,  while  he  fails 
to  grasp  their  true  significance  and  their  political 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  party.  In  that 
case  he  will  remain  the  parliamentary  leader  of  a 
dispirited  Opposition,  but  he  will  be  out  of  touch  with 
all  its  living  aspirations,  and  he  will  grievously  offend 
the  militant  forces  of  Unionism  in  the  constituencies. 
Or,  appreciating  the  true  import  of  these  results,  he 
may  proclaim  himself  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at,  he  may  declare  that  from  that 
moment  he  will  be  a  tariff  reformer  in  deed,  as  well  as 
in  word,  and  that  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  at 
the  time  to  subscribe  to  every  detail  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals,  he  is  in  such  perfect  accord  with  their  objects 
that  he  can  co-operate  with  him  in  all  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  In  that  case  Mr.  Balfour  will  find  himself 
the  leader  of  an  Opposition,  small  indeed  in  numbers, 
but  fired  by  a  great  purpose,  enthusiastic,  and  united. 
Much  more  than  that,  Mr.  Balfour  from  that  moment 
will  have  with  him  all  that  is  most  living  and  active  of 
the  Unionist  electorate  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Balfour  accept  the  conclusions  that 
the  party  meeting  will  arrive  at  in  this  spirit  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  his  past  definitions  of  his  opinions  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  doing  this.  So  far  as  principle  and 
logic  are  concerned,  he  has  never  uttered  or  written  a 
word  which  is  incompatible  with  the  full  proposals  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  has,  it  is  true,  until  now  dissented 
from  the  immediate  and  necessary  adoption  of  corn 
taxation  and  of  a  general  tariff.  But  in  both  instances 
his  dissent,  or  the  absence  of  present  approval,  has 
been  based  on  grounds  of  expediency.  And,  with 
respect  to  corn  taxation,  he  has  expressly  stated  that 
he  does  not  share  the  apprehensions  of  free-fooders  ; 
while  as  regards  a  general  tariff,  he  admitted  at 
Leeds  that  it  would  be  a  convenient  means  of  giving 
effect  to  his  own  proposals  for  Retaliation.  We  must 
ascribe  his  reservations  and  hesitations  on  these  two 
heads,  not  to  his  own  intellectual  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posals,  but  to  his  fears  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  adoption  of  them  on  the  minds  of  others. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  he  thought,  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  that  the  last  Cabinet  should  be  maintained  in 
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power  till  last  autumn.  And  lie  was  urged  by  his 
advisers  not  to  frighten  needlessly  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

But  all  the  conditions  are  now  changed.  There 
is  no  stopgap  Cabinet  to  be  considered.  And 
the  electors  have  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  a  Balfourite  candidate  has  no  superior 
attractions  over  a  Chamberlainite,  for  either  the 
urban  or  the  rural  labourer.  The  Radicals  affix  the 
stigma  of  the  little  loaf  on  the  one  as  easily  as  on  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  the  matter  is  consi¬ 
dered,  the  clearer  does  it  become  that  a  moderate  general 
tariff  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  Colonial  Preference, 
and  is  urgently  needed  for  purely  revenue  purposes. 
Nor  should  Mr.  Balfour  concern  himself  with  the 
number  of  nominal  Balfourites  who  have  been  returned 
to  this  Parliament.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  can¬ 
didates  undoubtedly  declared  themselves  followers  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  distinctive  policy  out  of  a  sense  of  party 
or  personal  loyalty.  Another  section  did  so  because  at 
the  time  this  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  more  prudent 
course.  Those  who  acted  from  personal  loyalty  will 
hail  with  satisfaction  and  relief  any  approximation 
on  Mr.  Balfour’s  part  to  what  is  called  the  more 
advanced  policy  ;  whereas  to  the  opportunists  the  elec¬ 
tions  must  have  proved  that  though  adherence  to  the 
Balfour  policy  does  not  diminish  a  free  trade  hostility, 
rt  misses  the  genuine  enthusiasm  which  a  straight¬ 
forward  support  of  the  larger  policy  never  fails  to 
excite.  The  figures  of  the  polls  at  the  Scotch  Universi¬ 
ties  should  open  Mr.  Balfour’s  mind  to  the  weakness 
of  the  hold  of  free-trade  doctrines  on  the  educated 
classes  of  his  own  country.  It  is  precisely  amongst 
the  graduates  of  those  Universities  that  a  large  free- 
trade  Unionist  vote  might  have  been  expected.  But  the 
figures — the  very  eloquent  figures— show  an  astonish¬ 
ing  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform. 

If  then,  as  we  earnestly  hope,  Mr.  Balfour  is  able  to 
seize  this  opportunity,  and  to  put  himself  in  accord  with 
all  that  is  living  and  vigorous  in  the  party  which  is 
anxious  to  follow  his  lead,  he  will  most  certainly 
find  that  gradually  and  naturally  the  number  of  free 
importers  and  even  of  “Balfourites”  in  its  ranks 
will  diminish.  There  need  be,  and  there  should 
be,  no  harsh  measures.  There  should  be  no  effort 
to  enforce  strict  uniformity  of  opinions.  No  test 
of  orthodoxy  should  be  applied.  The  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wished  summarily  to  expel  from  the 
Unionist  party  all  who  cannot  subscribe  to  the  policy 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  came  from  some  opponent 
of  tariff  reform.  It  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Ridley.  This  kind 
of  narrow  intolerance  should  be  left  to  the  little  clique 
of  fanatical  Unionist  free  traders.  The  reconstruction 
on  more  representative  lines  of  the  central  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  party  will  necessarily  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  the  real  feeling  of 
their  followers  in  the  country,  and  will  incidentally 
provide  that  local,  and  probably  temporary,  varia¬ 
tions  in  that  feeling  receive  adequate  attention.  So  ! 
any  fear  that  the  adoption  of  the  changes  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  demands  will  lead  to  a  proscription 
of  all  but  tariff  reformers  is  groundless.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
grasps  this  opportunity,  and  gives  effect  to  the  reforms  , 
m  political  machinery  which  the  situation  requires,  the 
l  nionist  party  will  become  gradually  a  more  and  more 
united  body  in  support  of  Tariff  Reform,  not  because  of 
any  artificial  pressure,  or  the  operation  of  any  formal 
tests  or  resolutions,  but  through  the  automatic  growth 
of  national  conviction. 


THE  MOORISH  STANCE. 

TT  was  said  of  a  famous  conference  “  Le  Congres  ne  ■ 
.  marche  pas,  mais  il  danse  ”.  Unfortunately  there  ' 
is  no  Prince  de  Ligne  at  Algeciras  to  epigrammatise  the  j 
position  of  affairs  but  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  there 
resembling  the  joyous  trifling  of  Vienna.  Fortunately  ; 
too  there  is  no  Napoleon  in  the  background.  Evidently 
the  special  correspondent  finds  his  occupation  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sinecure  if  we  may  draw  inferences  from 
certain  subacid  references  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  and  their  reticence.  This  reticence  indeed 


_  _  ■  ■ 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  what  we  do  know.  For  instance,  can  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  the  position  conceded  to  Morocco 
;  herself?  A  State  supposed  to  be  in  a  moribund  con¬ 
dition,  whose  future  was  gravely  debated  by  four 
European  Powers,  who  then  signed  agreements  care¬ 
fully  distributing  among  themselves  the  responsibilities 
tor  her  future,  now  finds  herself  seated  at  the  council 
board  on  an  equal  tooting  with  the  four  in  question 
along  with  some  others  who  were  rashly  assumed  to 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter.  Nothing  is  settled 
without  the  interference  of  her  representatives,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  delay  every  decision  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  I- ez  which  take  about  a  fortnight  to  carry 
through.  The  other  day  business  was  seriously 
inconvenienced  by  the  absence  of  the  chief  Moorish 
1  epresentative  who  had  crossed  the  Straits  to  bring  over 
all  or  a  portion  of  his  harem  which  certainly  looks  hke  an 
anticipation  of  prolonged  residence  on  the  European  side. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  temper  of  the 
delegates  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  a  prolongation  of 
what  is  becoming  nothing  better  than  a  dreary  farce.  The 
position  is  as  illogical  and  irritating  as  it  would  be  for 
a  committee  in  lunacy  to  be  intruded  upon  a  meeting 
of  his  trustees  to  discuss  his  own  future  with  free 
permission  to  delay  and  obstruct  the  proceedings  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Christian 
Powers  have  not  always  appeared  in  this  matter  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  was  a  distinct  reluctance  to 
allow  taxation  upon  intoxicating  liquors  which  would  not 
only  be  in  the  general  interest  of  the  Moors,  but  would 
tend  to  the  more  exact  observance  of  Mohammedan 
obligations.  However,  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  cus¬ 
toms  dues  tor  the  country  at  large  no  real  objection  seems 
to  be  taken,  but  there  is  a  vital  difference  as  to  the  method 
of  spending  the  money.  It  is  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  to  earmark  a  prospective  income  of  this  kind  for 
public  works  which  have  not  yet  come  into  existence  is 
on  a  par  with  the  general  character  of  the  comedy. 
It  partakes  much  more  of  the  nature  of  opera  bouffe 
than  serious  business.  It  is  a  kind  of  tariff  policy 
|  which  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  most  ardent  of 
reformers.  It  means  that  the  foreigner  is  to  be  taxed 
tor  the  benefit  not  even  of  Morocco,  but  to  increase 
the  personal  revenues  of  the  Sultan,  which  will  be  spent 
on  idle  or  reprehensible  pleasures.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  committee  of  foreigners  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  reduced  to  so  absurd  a  dilemma. 

But  the  real  question  for  the  Powers  is  not  the 
absurdities  of  the  past  few  days  but  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  Is  the  farce  merely  the  lever  de  rideau 
before  a  tragedy  or  is  the  whole  play  merely  an 
extravaganza  without  a  plot  and  without  a  denoument? 
All  the  signs  point  to  the  latter.  Unless  some  agree¬ 
ment  be  reached  before  many  weeks  are  over,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  stranded  once  again  in  all  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  difficulties  of  the  status  quo.  Still  in  any 
case  the  issue  is  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  peace¬ 
ful.  Opinion  in  Germany  clearly  shows  a  disinclination 
to .  disturb  itself  about  Moorish  matters  and  French 
opinion  is  tar  more  generally  determined  about  the 
action  to  be  taken  than  it  was  at  first.  M.  Rouvier, 
having  got  rid  of  M.  Delcasse,  has  now  reverted  to  the 
Delcasse  policy  and  it  is  evident  that  he  will  have 
behind  him  a  consensus  of  opinion  which  the  late 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  not.  He  is  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  he  was  six  months  ago, 
because  first  he  does  not  depend  upon  the  Socialist 
vote  and  second,  if  he  maintains  a  reasonably  strong 
attitude  on  Moorish  affairs  he  will  have  the  support 
of  Moderates  such  as  MM.  Meline  and  Ribot  and 
also  of  the  advanced  but  patriotic  politicians  like 
M.  Clemenceau.  The  disappearance  of  General  Andre 
and  M.  Pelletan  has  resulted  in  a  very  considerable 
strengthening  of  the  army  and  navy.  "  Further  the 
honesty  and  loyalty  of  our  own  diplomacy  have  been 
tested  and  we  have  shown  our  determination  to  act 
in  every  respect  not  only  up  to  the  letter  but  to  the 
spirit  of  our  engagements.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Kaiser  has  effected  one  coup  in  getting  rid  of  his 
principal  adversary  in  Europe  and  we  doubt  if  even 
from  his  point  of  view  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
prolonging  and  aggravating  Moorish  anarchy  or  by 
stimulating  French  hostility  to  Germany.  There  are 
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many  daintv  morsels  that  may  be  adroitly  snatched 
from  the  seething  pot  of  Morocco  without  plunging 
into  war.  But,  while  the  two  questions  of  police  and 
finance  remain  unsettled,  we  see  little  prospect  of  any 
determined  attempt  to  introduce  order  into  the  country. 

The  question  of  the  Algerian  frontier  France  must 
take  in  hand  at  once— there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
from  any  quarter — but  the  real  crux  arises  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  policing  the  country  at  large.  Is  France  com¬ 
petent  and  prepared  to  undertake  so  gigantic  a  task 
even  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  European  agreement  ? 
We  have  grave  doubts  on  this  score.  The  difficulties 
are  widely  different  from  those  which  she  has  already 
experienced  in  reducing  Tunis  to  order.  In  Moham¬ 
medan  lands  of  that  nature  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Padishah’s  representative  is  to  command  the  country. 
Not  so  in  Morocco,  where  the  Sultan’s  position  is 
different.  Any  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  authority 
as  head  of  a  religious  State  will  lead  to  a  Holy 
War  and  a  “  law  of  guarantees”  must  be  arranged 
before  any  outside  Power  can  intervene.  Morocco 
is  a  pontifical  State,  a  loose  congeries  of  tribes  only 
bound  together  by  a  religious  bond.  Therefore  to  talk 
of  cutting  the  country  up  into  “  international  sections  ” 
as  in  Crete  is  both  ludicrous  and  dangerous.  No  real 
solution  is  possible  that  does  not  insure  the  religious 
independence  and  the  ostensible  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan.  Otherwise  we  are  confronted  with  a  pro¬ 
longed  war  against  Berber  tribes.  All  this  will  want 
arranging  with  tact  and  discretion.  In  the  result 
to  be  successful  it  must  appear  to  the  Moors  as  an 
alliance,  whatever  it  may  be  in  fact.  In  the  matter 
of  finance  another  serious  difficulty  has  to  be  faced. 
The  reasons  which  make  it  difficult  for  France  to 
allow  any  other  Power  to  establish  itself  in  Morocco 
to  promote  order  prevent  her  permitting  another  than 
herself  to  acquire  control  of  the  finances..  .Morocco 
lies  between  two  French  possessions  and  it  is  as  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  France  can  allow  any 
foreign  influence  to  be  permanently  established  there 
as  for  us  to  see  any  other  Power  dominating  Egypt. 
She  is  also  the  only  state  that  has  advanced  large 
sums  to  the  Sultan.  But  against  these  legitimate 
French  pleas  Europe  has  the  counter-demand  for  the 
suppression  of  anarchy  and  disorder.  Trade  is  vanish¬ 
ing  and  the  tourist  traffic  diminishing  while  the  only 
industry  that  flourishes  is  brigandage. 

We  fail  to  see  any  indication  that  the  Conference  will 
find  a  solution  for  a  farcical  situation.  Germany  could 
of  course  cut  the  knot  at  once,  but  in  the  event  of  her 
reluctance  there  is  no  way  out.  It  is  an  amusing 
comment  on  her  “  isolation  ”.  The  only  impressive 
feature  of  this  delusive  conclave  up  to  the  present  has 
been  the  marked  effacement  of  Russia  and  Austria,  both 
paralysed  by  internal  disorders,  different  in  their  nature 
but  alike  in'their  effects  ;  neither  of  them  is  of  any  use 
to  her  ally,  and  Italy  is  edging  away  from  Germany 
while  we  incline  strongly  to  France.  Vet  with  all  this 
Germany  may  spoil  the  game  for  France,  who  has 
recovered  in  great  measure  from  her  fit  of  nerves  but 
cannot  repair  her  past  mistakes.  Adroit  bluff  has 
its  uses  in  diplomacy  no  less  than  at  the  card-table  ; 
supposing,  that  is,  you  can  gauge  accurately  your 
opponent’s  state  of  mind. 


THE  TRADE  UNION  SETTLEMENT. 

T  F  the  recent  elections  had  not  resulted  in  the  return 
1  of  so  many  Labour  members  the  Government’s 
trade-union  programme  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  i§.  The  labour  party  may  be  divided  on  many 
subjects,  but  they  unanimously  demand  a  return  to  the 
conditions  priorto  theTaffVale  Railway  case,  when  the 
funds  of  the  unions  were  not  liable  for  illegal  nets 
committed  in  the  course  of  trade  disputes.  This  is 
an  extreme  position  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
general  public  opinion.  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  approve 
before  the  election  ;  but  under  the  stress  of  the  campaign 
he  came  round  to  the  view  of  the  Labour  members. 

There  are  undoubtedly  good  reasons  for  altering  the 
law  to  the  advantage  of  trade  unions  ;  but  not  for 
relieving  them  entirely  from  the  civil  responsibility 
which  all  societies  must  be  under  for  doing  what  is  un¬ 


lawful  in  the  course  of  their  operations.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  Government  expect  their  measure  to 
become  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  introduced. 
They  know  it  would  never  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  rejecting  it  the  Lords  would  be  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  country  who  are  not 
trade  unionists ;  and  the  Government  could  not  get 
up  an  effective  agitation  against  them  for  that  reason. 

So  that  even  after  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons, 
if  it  did,  the  Government  could  represent  itself  as 
thwarted  by  the  Lords,  while  recommending  the  labour 
party  to  accept  amendments  rather  than  lose  the  whole 
bill  altogether.  This  would  not  be  a  very  high- 
minded  way  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  ,  but  it 
would  serve  ;  and  the  word  of  promise  would,  not  for 
the  first  time  in  politics,  be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken 
to  the  sense.  The  stratagem  would  not  be  seen  through 
by  many  who  would  have  charged  the  Government 
with  betraying  them  if  it  had  introduced  a  reasonable 
measure  that  had  some  chance  of  being  passed.  When 
the  showy  and  insincere  proposal  is  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  there’  are  other  practicable  amendments  of  the  law 
which  could  be  approved  by  all  who  are  not  hopelessly 
prejudiced  against  trade-unionism. 

Take  the  case  of  picketing.  A  trade-union  s  funds 
are  liable  if  only  one  of  its  officials  or  a  workman  is  sent 
by  it  to  a  place  where  a  strike  is  going  on  to  persuade 
other  men  not  to  accept  work  there.  He  must  not  use 
the  least  argument  or  proof  to  convince  them.  This  is 
not  the  case  of  persuading  a  man  to  break  his  con¬ 
tract  ;  and  it  seems  reasonable,  if  strikes  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  all,  that  men  should  not  be  forbidden  the 
ordinary  right  of  persuading  others  to  do  what  they  are 
legally  doing  themselves.  It  is  usually  said  that  if  a 
number  of  men  begin  to  persuade  others  this,  in  the 
excitement  of  a  strike, 'assumes  inevitably  the  form  of 
intimidation.  Some  limit  might  be  put  to  the  numbers 
whom  the  trade  union  could  put  on  to  persuade,  and 
for  whom  it  would  be  responsible.  As  to  those  for  whom 
the  union  should  be  held  responsible  if  other  forms  of 
picketing  are  employed,  violence  and  intimidation  for 
example,  that  will  depend  on  the  general  responsibility 
which  the  law  lays  on  trade  unions  in  respect  of  their 
servants  or  agents.  The  law  is  no  doubt  in  this  respect 
the  same  for  trade  unions  as  for  others  ;  and  whether 
a  man  is  an  agent  or  servant  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
juries  determine.  But  the  class  of  men  on  juries  are 
notoriously’  bitter  opponents  of  trade  unions  and 
hardly  ever  are  working-men  found  amongst  them. 
Trade  unionism  has  in  fact  suffered  more  from  findings 
of  fact  by  juries  than  it  has  from  the  interpretation  of 
law  by  the  judges  who  are  not  exactly  enthusiastic  for 
it.  Instances  might  be  quoted  where  either,  a  judge 
who  may  also  have  to  decide  on  facts,  or  a  jury ,  has 
found  on  the  most  trivial  grounds  that,  a  trade  union 
was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  certain  men  as  its 
agents.  The  Denaby  Main  case  furnished  a  remarkable 
instance.  But  a  person  may  be  responsible  for  his 
agents  or  servants’ acts  even  if  he  has  forbidden  them. 
An  omnibus  company  instructs  its  drivers  not  to. race 
with  or  obstruct  other  omnibuses.  One  of  its  drivers 
obstructs  an  opposition  omnibus  by  pulling  across  the 
road  in  front  of  it,  and  upsets  it.  In  the  overturned 
omnibus  a  passenger  is  injured  and  he  obtains  damages 
from  the  company  whose  driver  has  broken  its  .in¬ 
structions.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  law 
for  an  omnibus  company  ought  to  be  law  for  a  trade 
union.  But  it  would  be  reasonable  to  enact  specifically 
for  a  trade  union  that  the  persons  or  officials  for  whom 
it  is  held  responsible  must  be  specifically  delimited  from 
the  indiscriminate  mass  of  its  members  ;  and  that  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  union  honestly  forbade,  or  refused 
to  sanction,  illegal  acts  the  mere  fact  of  the  persons 
doing  them  being  in  connexion  with  the  union  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  cast  responsibility  upon  the  funds. 

The  remaining  serious  disadvantage  of  the  trade 
unions  that  may  be  mentioned  is  their  risky  position 
under  the  law  relating  to  conspiracy.  Trade  unions 
are  in  modern  times  almost  the  only  bodies  on  vvhich 
a  civil  liability  for  conspiracy  falls  ;  and  the  conspiracy 
law  has  always  been  regarded  as  invidious  and  danger¬ 
ous.  A  trade  union  that  officially  has  not  sanctioned  or 
even  known  of  a  wrongful  act  may  be  made  responsible 
for  it  because  it  has  been  committed  by  members 
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belonging  to  the  union.  Whatever  is  done  illegally  in 
the  course  of  a  strike  the  union  may  be  represented 
as  having  taken  a  part  in  by  continuing  to  support  the 
strike.  With  the  help  of  plentiful  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  a  jury  it  may  be  proved  to  have  been  acting  in 
concert  with  men  to  whom  it  has  given  no  instructions 
nor  even  been  in  communication.  The  unions  have  suf¬ 
fered  injustice  in  this  way.  The  general  law  of  conspiracy 
cannot  be  abolished  to  save  the  unions  from  this  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  there  is  a  case  for  defining  more  strictly 
the  persons  whose  actions  are  alone  to  be  regarded 
as  those  of  the  unions.  The  persons  conspiring  in 
a  trade  dispute  should  be  shown  to  be  recognised 
officials  of  the  union  ;  either  belonging  to  the  central 
body  or  under  its  direction  and  control.  The  Act 
of  the  Conservative  Government  of  [875  provided 
that  a  combination  for  trade  purposes  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  conspiracy.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  who  passed  that  Act  that  the 
unions  should  not  be  responsible  to  the  law  at  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  circumstances  have 
altered  much  since  then.  At  that  time  not  to  be  sued, 
not  to  be  responsible,  was  regarded  as  a  disability,  and 
as  only  a  partial  recognition  of  the  unions’  legality. 
This  view  would  be  regarded  as  absurd  now  ;  and  to 
give  the  unions  complete  immunity  would  be  no  longer 
a  form  of  disability  but  the  conferring  of  a  status  which 
no  other  individual  or  corporation  in  the  country  can 
claim  except  the  King.  Such  amendments  of  the  law 
as.  we  have  suggested  would  remove  the  special  hard¬ 
ships  pressing  on  trade  unions  and  would  not  be 
abhorrent  from  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELECTIONS. 

'T'HE  daring  of  our  Universities  is  magnificent. 

_  After  every  election  they  are  threatened  with 
deprivation  of  their  parliamentary  privileges  if  they  do 
not  mend  their  ways  and  next  time  return  good 
Liberals  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  threat  may 
not  be  expressed  in  precisely  those  terms,  but  it  is  well 
understood  that  nothing  else  is  meant.  Still,  unre¬ 
pentant  and  unabashed,  they  go  on  returning 
Conservatives  or  Unionists,  anyone  in  fact  rathe^ 
than  a  Liberal.  This  time,  so  far  from  mending 

their  ways,  they  have  stiffened  their  backs,  and 
replaced  the  solitary  Liberal  University  member  by 
a  Unionist.  So  much  weight  do  these  stiff-necked 
institutions  of  sound  learning  attach  to  Liberal  threats. 
And  yet  if  they  were  ever  in  danger  of  extinction  as 
parliamentary  constituencies,  it  should  be  now,  when 
a  Liberal  Government  commands  a  majority  large 
enough  to  do  any  evil  thing.  But  threatened  men 
■come  to  smile  at  threats.  University  electors  were  as 
expectant  of  a  Liberal  majority  at  this  election  as 
other  people,  but  it  had  no  effect  in  tempering  their 
audacity.  At  Oxford  no  Liberal  appeared  in  the  field  ; 
•no  Liberal  appeared  at  Cambridge.  London  replaced 
a  Liberal. by  a  Unionist.  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  returned 
a  Unionist  with  a  majority  of  more  than  a  thousand 
over  the  Liberal,  although  there  were  two  Unionists  to 
divide  the  anti-Liberal  vote.  Finally  at  Edinburgh 
and  S.  Andrews  a  gentleman  variously  described  as  a 
Liberal  and  Free  Trade  Unionist  could  not  even  make 
a  respectable  show  against  the  official  L-nionist.  Thus 
the  Universities  are  solid  against  the  Liberals. 

This  is  very  unpleasant  for  the  party  who  have  always 
considered  themselves  pre-eminently  the  party  of 
intellect  as  against  the  party  of  wealth.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  they  discount  of  course  on  the  score  of 
electoijs  wealth.  Seeing  what  a  large  proportion 
°f  University  electors  are  professional  men,  especially 
schoolmasters  and  clergymen,  there  is  humour  in  this 
riches  theory  of  their  Conservatism.  But  London 
cannot  be  explained  on  that  ground  ;  and  even  less  the 
Scottish  Universities.  With  them  it  is  pure  cussedness. 
On  every  ground  they  ought  to  be  Liberal.  It  cannot 
even  be  urged  that  their  electors  are  largely  Anglican 
clergy.  In  fact  Liberals  cannot  explain,  or  explain 
away,  the  awkward  fact  that  the  only  vote  to  which 
an  intellectual  qualification  is  attached  is  permanently 
and  everywhere  against  them.  In  these  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  do  what  private  persons  very  often  do 


when  similarly  nonplussed — turn  to  violence.  If  you 
cannot  convert  an  opponent  to  your  views,  remove  him. 
So  after  every  election  we  hear  that  the  Universities 
are  to  be  deprived. 

The  old  arguments— for  some  motive  other  than  the 
real  one  must  be  advanced  for  decency’s  sake— will  be 
brought  out  again.  The  Liberal  in  the  street  will  be 
great  on  the  iniquity  in  this  democratic  country  of  any¬ 
thing  but  numbers  counting  as  a  qualification  for  a  vote. 
Is  it  possible  that  anything  so  antediluvian  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  test  can  be  allowed  to  survive  into  these  days 
of  advanced  and  compulsory  education  ?  Monstrous  ! 
We  are  all  too  well  educated  now  to  care  for  intellect. 
Heads  only  for  us  :  we  count  by  heads,  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Mr.  Morley  once  exclaimed. 

But  this  line  of  argument  does  not  suit  the  Liberal 
don.  He  is  loyal  to  his  University  and  cannot  acquiesce 
in  docking  Alma  Mater  of  her  'representation  in  the 
House.  Also,  though  he  be  a  Liberal,  strong  and 
good  enough,  he  does  not  quite  like,  as  a  professor  or 
at  any  rate  an  intellectual  himself,  to  flout  intellect 
as  a  ground  ot  fitness  to  vote  in  a  Parliamentary 
election.  So  the  Liberal  don  has  hit  upon  a  very  neat 
argument,  which  does  service  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
He  says  it  is  quite  right  that  the  Universities  should 
have  members,  but  they  should  be  elected  wholly  by  the 
resident  members,  the  majority  of  whom  he  affirms  are 
Liberals.  He  makes  a  bad  point,  by  the  way,  when 
he  insists  that  the  majority  of  the  resident  Fellows  are 
Liberals  ;  for  it  is  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  all  his 
other  arguments.  He  makes  it  too  obvious  why  he 
wants  the  vote  to  be  confined  to  resident  Fellows.  He 
should  disclaim  any  knowledge  or  concern  how  it  would 
affect  the  result  of  the  voting.  But  in  fact  every 
Liberal  don  we  have  ever  met  always  claims — gene¬ 
rally  with  some  heat— that  if  the  vote  were  restricted  to 
the  resident  members  a  Liberal  would  be  returned. 

The  University  iranchise  being  avowedly  intellectual 
or  educational,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  domicile  can 
enter  into  the  question.  Why  for  instance  is  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  more  fit  to  vote  as  a  University  man 
when  he  is  residing  at  Oxford  than  when  he  is,  say,  a 
Canon  of  Westminster  or  a  K.C.  in  practice  or  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Civil  Servant  ?  But  the  Liberal  don  regards 
the  small  group  of  members  of  the  University  who 
happen  to  be  in  residence  at  a  particular  moment  as  the 
intellectual  hierarchy,  the  cream,  of  all  the  graduates 
the  world  over.  The  graduate  who  is  out  in  the  world 
is  of  the  common  herd  and  not  fit  to  vote  for  a 
L  niversity.  Is  not  this  a  very  improper  view  for  the 
member  of  a  democratic  party  ?  Conservatives  are 
more,  catholic.  To  them  their  University  is  not  a 
teaching  coterie,  domiciled  for  half  the  year  in  the 
University  town,  but  it  is  all  the  men  who  carry  with 
them  into  the  world  the  stamp  of  college  life  and 
University  training.  The  few  members  of  the  University 
who  happen  to  be  in  residence  for  the  time  being— a 
continually  changing  body— have  no  right  whatever  to 
claim  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the  University. 

But  objectors  to  University  representation  are  in  the 
way  of  getting  reinforcement.  No  doubt  “Free 
booders  ”  will  soon  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Universities  to  have  members  of  their  own  ;  for 
Unionist  Free  Traders  have  come  off  no  better  at  the 
hands  of  University  electors  than  Liberals.  Where  is 
poor  Sir  John  Gorst  ?  Where  did  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
put  Professor  Smith  ?  Where  was  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
at  Edinburgh  and  S.  Andrews?  Sententious  moralising 
with  grandmotherly  advice,  even  when  picked  up  by  a 
dash  of  partisan  acerbity,  is  not  enough  to  carry  a  well- 
educated  electorate  ;  not  even  with  all  Kailyard  assisting. 
And  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Strachey’s  votes  were  given  by  Liberals  ;  so  that 
in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  S.  Andrews  the 
number  of  Unionists  opposed  to  tariff  reform  would 
seem  to  be  very  near  to  nil. 


A  LIBERAL  QUACK  AND  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS. 

nPHE  Liberal  Government  has  a  guide  philosopher 
and  friend  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  from  whom 
it  may  always  count  on  obtaining  extreme  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  most  violent  of  language.  As  Home 
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Rule  by  instalments  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  new 
Government,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  what  the 
first  instalment  should  be,  Mr.  Harrison  comes  forward 
with  a  notable  one  for  abolishing-  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  legal  tribunal  for  the  three  kingdoms  ;  for  putting 
in  its  place  the  Privy  Council  as  the  appellate  court  for 
England  alone  ;  and  for  letting  Scotch  and  Irish  appeal 
cases  be  settled  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Mr. 
Harrison  in  his  article  in  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  in 
which  these  proposals  appear  does  not  say  whether  the 
Privy  Council  would  still  remain  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  India  and  the  Colonies  ;  but  as  it  is  supposed  they 
would  gratify  “  the  legitimate  pride”  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  there  is  no  reason  why  the  legitimate  pride 
of  India  and  the  Colonies  should  not  be  gratified 
in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  Australian  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  founded  this  question  arose,  and  the 
nride  of  the  new  nation  did  express  itself  by  demand¬ 
ing  that  all  Australian  appeals  should  be  heard  in 
Australia  itself  :  though  ultimately  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  retained  in  a  modified 
form.  And"  there  has  certainly  been  more  dis¬ 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Colonies,  by  Canada 
especially,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  liivy  Council 
than  has  ever  come"  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
regard  to  the  House  ot  Lords  since  lay  peers  ceased  to 
sit  on  appeals,  and  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary  uere 
appointed.  There  is  quite  as  good,  or  as  bad,  a  case  for 
curtailing  the  Privy  Council  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from 
the  Colonies  as  for  abolishing  that  of  the  Lords  in 
appeals  within  Great  Britain.  And  we  ma\  ask  in 
passing,  why  should  not  Wales  have  a  legitimate  pride 
to  be  "  considered  as  well  as  other  countries  m  the 
empire?  It  has  not  an  independent  legal  and  judicial 
system  at  present  ;  but  that  only  makes  its  position 
more  invidious.  Mr.  Harrison  should  ha\e  proposed 
one  while  he  was  about  it.  This  and  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Welsh  Church  would  have  made  an 
attractive  programme  which  might  also  have  gratified  the 
legitimate  pride  of  W  ales.  But,  whether  with  or  w  ithout 
these  possible  modifications,  Mr.  Harrison  s  plan  for 
legal  Home  Rule  would  be  a  considerable  instalment  of 
Home  Rule  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Government’s 
expressed  intentions,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
common  centre  in  which  the  law  of  the  British  Empire 
would  be  administered. 

But  Mr.  Harrison  has  more  in  his  mind  than  to 
gratify  the  legitimate  pride  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  or 
The  Colonies."  His  plan  is  not  only  an  instalment  of 
Home  Rule  but  an  instalment  of  the  revenge  which  as 
a  Radical  he  is  eager  to  take  upon  the  House  ot  Lords 
itself  as  a  political  institution.  It  would  be  a  useful  pre¬ 
lude,  he  says,  to  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  House 
of  Lords  itself.  But  he  passes  lightly  over  this  aspect, 
and  declaims  especially  against  the  House  ot  Lords 
because  he  asserts  it  ha’s,  even  as  a  legal  tribunal,  been 
dominated  by  its  political  prejudices.  Its  decisions  in 
trade-union  cases  are  especially  quoted  as  showing  the 
need  for  “  securing  an  impartial  tribunal  ;  or  at  any 
rate  of  suppressing  a  partial  tribunal  ”.  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  offensively  untrue  than  to  ascribe  these 
decisions  to  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  critic  may  show  that  the  personal  or 
economic  prejudices  or  views  of  some  of  the  Lords 
might  and  probably  did  influence  the  decisions.  But  a 
sensible  critic  would  not  invoke  gratuitously  the  poli¬ 
tical  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  account  for 
them.  Only  a  raging  partisan  would  do  this  ;  and  he 
might  as  well  say  that  the  Chancery  Judge  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell  was  under  political  influence  when  he  gave  the 
decision  which  the  House  of  Lords  ultimately  upheld. 
But  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  a  letter  to  the  “  Daily 
Chronicle”  disputes  altogether  Mr.  Harrison’s  pre¬ 
mises  as  to  the  House  of  Lords:  and  every  la\\_\ei 
but  Mr.  Harrison  would  corroborate  his  views.  He 
points  out  that  recent  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  on  the  whole  developed  the  law  in  a  more  broad¬ 
minded  and  less  technical  manner  than  those  of  the 
Courts  below.  He  is  speaking  of  the  trade-union  and 
industrial  cases  which  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  are  decided 
according  to  the  class  interests  and  political  prejudices 
of  the  Lords.  Vet  it  is  well  known  that  the  V  orkmen  s 
Compensation  Act  which  was  entirely  a  piece  of  labour 
legislation  has  been  construed  by  the  Lords  in  a  manner 


more  favourable  to  the  working  classes  than  in  the  Courts 
below  whose  adverse  decisions  have  been  reversed. 
And  even  the  decisions  of  the  Lords  in  trade-union 
cases  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
trade  unionism  than  the  Courts  below.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  quotes  Allen  v.  Flood  as  an  example  where  the 
House  of  Lords  prevented  the  Court  of  Appeal  (with 
whom  almost  all  the  judges  agreed)  from  restoring  the 
old-fashioned  doctrines  of  malice  and  conspiracy.  We 
can  understand  Mr.  Harrison  believing  that  the  House 
of  Lords  overruled  the  Court  of  Appeal  wrongly  when  it 
decided  by  the  Taff  Vale  case  that  union  funds  were 
answerable  for  the  corporate  action.  Many  lawyers 
take  that  view  and  we  have  done  so  in  writing  of  it  in 
this  Review  ;  but  never  for  such  reasons  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Harrison.  His  charge  of  political  bias 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legal  tribunal  through 
association  with  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  political  body 
is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  its  decisions  with  those 
of  the  Courts  below  on  the  labour  cases. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  equally  inconsequent  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Lords  unfavourably  with  the  Privy 
Council.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  a  better  tribunal  from  his  point  of  view 
than  the  Lords,  as  its  members  are  practically  the 
same.  Law  Lords  are  the  most  important  of  its 
members  and  it  is  not  intelligible  why  they  should  dis¬ 
please  Mr.  Harrison  at  Westminster  and  please  him  at 
Whitehall.  He  lauds  the  Council  only  to  censure  the 
Lords,  but  he  does  not  give  a  fair  version  of  the  facts. 
The  Council  is  not  the  satisfactory  tribunal  he  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  being.  It  is  the  most  expensive  Court  in 
the  country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  the  Lords 
has  very  little  more  of  what  Mr.  Harrison  politely 
calls  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  element  in  it  than 
the  Council.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
the  Lords  sit  in  ordinary  dress  as  the  Judges  do 
in  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  if  Mr.  Harrison 
objects  to  paraphernalia  there  is  more  of  it  in  the  lower 
Courts  than  there  is  in  the  supreme  Court  of  the 
nation.  When  he  describes  the  Judicial  Committee  as 
businesslike,  and  its  Court  as  a  proper  Court  in  an¬ 
tithesis  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  displays  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  It  is  mere 
spitefulness  to  disparage  the  Lords  by  making  all 
the  points  in  favour  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  In 
neither  of  them  have  we  what  we  want — an  imperial 
tribunal  to  which  appeals  should  come  from  all  the 
countries  in  the  empire  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison’s  plan 
carries  us  further  away  from  that  desirable  ideal  by 
destroying  whatever  approaches  to  it  at  present.  His 
attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  deprecated  in 
advance  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  Haldane,  and 
others  who  aim  at  the  integration  and  not  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  imperial  system.  If  the  institution  ot 
an  imperial  Court  is  complicated  with  an  attack  on 
the  Lords,  the  difficulties  of  those  who  desire  one 
Court  of  appeal  for  the  empire  are  increased  ;  and 
they  have  no  desire  to  see  their  movement  com¬ 
promised  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  House 
of  Lords  simply  because  it  is  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  present  Government  is  already  suspect  in  regard 
to  that  House;  and  if  it  were  induced  to  support 
the  establishment  of  an  imperial  Court,  the  hostility 
of  Radicals  like  Mr.  Harrison  to  the  House  of  Lords 
would  immensely  prejudice  any  steps  it  might  take  in 
that  direction.  But  Mr.  Harrison  is  not  one  to  whom 
arguments  from  imperial  considerations  can  be  hope¬ 
fully  addressed  :  and  if  his  declarations  against  the 
House  of  Lords  are  consonant  with  his  project  for  de¬ 
taching  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  from  their  legal 
base  here,  he  will  be  doubly  pleased.  I  he  influence 
of  Mr.  Harrison’s  political  school  in  the  Liberal  party 
paralyses  a  Liberal  Government  in  dealing  with  colonial 
questions.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  letter  shows  this  in 
one  particular  matter — the  creation  of  “  an  adequate 
Court  of  last  resort  for  the  whole  of  the  British  empire 
by  a  fusion  of  the  existing  separate  jurisdictions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  ”.  It  is  an  object 
which  he  trusts  may  have  the  prompt  and  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  present  advisers  ;  but,  he  adds,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  aided  by  vituperating  the  House 
of  Lords.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  Mr.  Harrison  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  vituperate. 
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THE  CITY. 

CONSOLS  are  good,  being  go},]  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  Irish  Land  stock  has  risen  to  9 
With  regard  to  the  latter  stock,  who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ?  The  “Financial  News”  says  that 
the  rise  is  due  to  market  preparations  for  the  new 
issue.  The  “Financial  Times”  says  that  the  rise  is 
d-ue  to  a  rumour  that  the  Government  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
new  issue  !  We  do  not  know  what  these  “arrange¬ 
ments  ”  may  or  can  be.  But  we  do  know  that  a 
number  of  Irish  landlords  who  have  sold  their  land 
have  not  been  paid  the  purchase  price,  and  as  the 
tenants  will  pay  no  more  rent,  something  like  a  dead¬ 
lock  has  ensued.  Other  landlords  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  sell  are  met  by  the  reply  that  no  funds  are 
available.  In  these  circumstances  we  should  say  that 
the  “  Financial  News”  is  right,  and  that  a  new  issue 
is  unavoidable  ;  though  whether  this  is  a  “  bull”  or  a 
“  bear  ”  point  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  Consols  will  slowly  and  steadily 
advance,  both  because  trade  is  very  good  and  going 
better,  and  because  Mr.  Asquith  means  to  be  a  buyer 
in  the  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  his  predecessor. 

Looking  at  the  Bank  reports  for  the  last  half-year 
(some  of  them  are  for  the  year),  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  dividends  are  exactly 
the  same  as  they  were  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1904,  leaving  out  two  or  three  small  banks  not  worth 
considering.  Equally  striking  is  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  largest  dividends  are  earned  by  two  provincial 
banks,  with  small  capitals  and  reserves,  and  in  districts 
not  usually  regarded  as  business  centres.  The  list  is 
headed  by  the  Lancaster  Banking  Company,  which  pays 
a  dividend  of  2^T7S  per  cent.,  and  by  Stuckey’s  Bank, 
which  pays  a  dividend  of  23^  per  cent.  The  Lancaster 
Banking  Company  has  a  capital  of  55,000  shares 
°f  which  £5  ioi'.  is  paid,  that  is  a  working 
capital  of  £302,000.  Stuckey’s  Bank  has  a  capital  of 
34,000  shares  of  £60,  of  which  £12  is  paid  up,  making 
a  working  capital  of  .£408,000.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
small  capital  compared  with  Parr’s  Bank,  which  heads 
the  list  of  great  London  banks  with  a  dividend  of 
2i  per  cent,  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  £1,700,000,  with  a 
reserve  fund  of  .£1,809,454;  and  the  London  and 
County,  which  comes  next  with  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
on  a  paid-up  capital  of  £2,000,000  ;  and  Lloyds  Bank 
with  a  dividend  of  18}  per  cent,  on  a  paid-up  capital 
^3>544»000'  The  London  and  Provincial  pays 
r8  per  cent,  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  ,£800,000 :  the 
London  City  and  Midland  pays  18  per  cent,  on  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £3,000,000  :  the  National  Provincial 
pays  17  per  cent,  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  £2,580,000  : 
the  London  and  Westminster  pays  13  per  cent,  on  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £2,800,000  :  and  the  London  Joint- 
Stock  Bank  pays  11  per  cent,  on  a  paid-up  capital 
of  £1,800,000.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Stuckey’s 
Bank,  which  operates  in  Somersetshire  and  Wilt¬ 
shire,  and  competes  in  Bristol  with  its  big  London 
rivals,  earns  double  the  dividends  that  are  earned 
by  the  London  Joint-Stock,  and  more  than  Parr’s 
and  Lloyds?  Perhaps  in  the  country  districts  the 
risks  are  greater,  and  the  rates  of  interest  proportion- 
ately  higher. 

A  very  painful  incident  occurred  this  week  which 
quite  upset  the  Kaffir  market.  A  gentleman  well 
known  in  South  African  financial  circles  committed 
suicide,  and,  as  always  happens  in  these  cases,  the 
amount  of  his  holdings  was  much  exaggerated,  and  all 
'sorts  of  rumours  were  spread  about  as  to  the  shares  he 
was  carrying  over.  The  Kaffir  market  is  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  absorb  forced  sales,  and  Rand  Mines,  the  index 
stock,  fell  to  7,  and  East  Rands  to  6.  On  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  the  Transvaal  in  1899  a  sort  of  panic 
naturally  ensued,  and  Rand  Mines  shares,  which  were 
tnen  £1  face  value,  fell  to  £28,  having  been  as  high 
as  £48.  The  share  was  subsequently  divided  into 
four  shares  of  5^.  each,  and  just  before  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace  rose  to  £13,  equivalent  to  £52. 
the  present  price  of  £7  is  equivalent  to  £28,  the 
panic  price  of  1899!  And  this  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  peace  and  development  !  The  present  condition 
of  the  market  is  of  course  partly  due  to  uncertainty  as 


to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  Chinese  labour  under  the 
new  regime.  But  it  is  also  largely  due  to  the  action  of 
I  the  Kaffir  magnates  themselves.  There  has  been  so 
much  “  bear  ”  selling  by  big  houses  that  the  speculative 
public  is  disgusted.  Whenever  a  new  enterprise  is 
launched,  the  shares  are  brought  out  at  such  a  high 
premium  that  outsiders  have  no  chance.  “  Le  bon 
public  ”  is  not  such  a  fool  as  it  was,  as  the  magnates 
are  beginning  to  discover.  Nothing  but  huge  dividends, 
or  gambling  counters  issued  at  a  reasonable  premium, 
will  attract  buyers  to  this  unhappy  market. 

The  American  railway  market  continues  to  puzzle 
the  wisest  heads.  Some  say  it  is  tired  :  others  pro¬ 
nounce  it  finished  :  while  others  declare  that  it  is 
merely  a  case  of  “  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter  ”.  The 
prices  move  up  and  down  so  quickly  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  record  them  in  a  weekly  article.  The 
idea  has  been  started  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  huge 
coal  strike  this  spring,  involving  500,000  operatives, 
and  that  the  strike  will  extend  sympathetically  to  all 
the  trades  in  the  United  States.  This  bogey  shows 
unmistakeable  marks  of  having  been  manufactured  in 
the  “bear”  shop,  because  when  stocks  are  wanted, 
we  are  told  the  strike  is  imminent,  and  when  stocks  are 
for  sale,  we  are  told  the  strike  is  as  good  as  settled. 
This  should  make  the  operator  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  cautious.  Steel  Commons  and  Union  Pacifies 
are  always  good  to  buy  on  a  fall.  For  a  five  per  cent, 
stock  Baltimores  at  1165  are  very  cheap,  but  though 
everybody  praises  nobody  buys  them. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

HE  National  Provident  Institution  and  the  Friends 
Provident  Institution  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  mutual  societies,  giving  excellent  returns  to 
their  policy-holders  ;  both  end  their  financial  year  on 
20  November,  and  both  work  economically  and  have 
the  welfare  of  existing  policy-holders,  rather  than 
the  extension  of  their  business,  as  the  object  which  they 
work  for. 

The  National  Provident  was  founded  in  1835,  and 
has  built  up  a  business  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Its  funds  exceed  £6,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  them  last  year  was  £3  17s.  3*/.  after 
deduction  of  income-tax.  The  liabilities  are  valued  on 
a  3  per  cent,  basis,  so  that  175-.  3 d.  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  funds  is  accumulating  for  bonus  distribution  at 
the  end  of  next  year.  The  provision  made  at  the  last 
valuation  for  future  expenses  was  about  one-fourth  of 
the  premium  income,  and  as  the  actual  expenses  are 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  there  is  more  than 
14  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts  being  accumulated 
in  addition  to  surplus  interest.  A  further  source  of 
profit  is  the  favourable  mortality  invariably  experienced 
by  the  National  Provident.  The  amount  of  the  claims 
last  year  was  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  sum  expected  and 
provided  for  by  the  British  Offices  Tables  on  which  the 
Society’s  calculations  are  based.  If  the  older  Healthy 
Males  Table  had  been  employed,  the  mortality  would  have 
been  even  more  favourable.  With  such  substantial 
sources  of  surplus  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  former 
high  rate  of  bonus  being  maintained.  The  great  value  of 
good  bonuses  is  well  illustrated  by  a  leaflet  published 
by  the  institution,  which  shows  the  net  cost  of  endow¬ 
ment  assurances.  The  matter  in  this  leaflet  is  striking 
in  the  extreme,  but  we  very  much  doubt  if  one  person 
in  a  hundred  could  understand  it,  at  least  without  very 
careful  re-reading,  which  is  not  generally  given  to 
insurance  leaflets.  Policy-holders  can  take  their 
bonuses  in  reduction  of  premium,  and  if  this  course  be 
adopted  a  man  of  forty  taking  an  endowment  assur¬ 
ance  policy  maturing  at  age  seventy,  or  at  death  if 
previous,  would  only  pay  £432  in  premiums  and  would 
receive  £1,000  in  cash  on  reaching  the  age  of  seventy. 
At  younger  ages  the  results  are  still  more  remarkable, 
but  the  whole  table,  when  once  it  is  understood,  is  an 
extremely  forcible  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  well-managed  insurance  company. 

The  Friends’  Provident  Institution  has  been  in 
existence  since  1832  and  has  always  aimed  at  good 
results  rather  than  magnitude  of  business.  It  has, 
however,  accumulated  funds  of  more  than  £3,000,000, 
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upon  which  it  earns  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^3  i8.f.  6 d. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  gives  a  very  substantial 
margin  above  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  valuation. 
Its  expenditure  is  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  premium  in¬ 
come,  or  6  per  cent,  less  than  the  provision  made  for 
expenses.  A  further  source  of  surplus  is  the  low  death- 
rate  among  the  policy-holders.  The  mortality  table 
employed  suggested  that  150  policies  would  become 
claims  by  death  in  the  course  of  the  year,  while  the 
number  of  deaths  which  actually  occurred  was  only 
1X2.  This  means  that  the  Society  received  a  larger 
number  of  premiums  than  it  calculated  for  and  earned 
extra  interest  on  account  of  the  postponement  of  the 
claims.  Such  favourable  conditions  in  regard  to  in¬ 
terest,  expenses,  and  mortality  have  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  bonus  results. 

Another  insurance  report  which  always  appears  early 
in  the  year  is  that  of  the  National  Mutual.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  British  Life  office  whose  investments  are 
quite  so  well  managed.  Excluding  the  return  upon  the 
amount  invested  in  reversions,  the  funds  yield  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £\  os.  3 d.  per  cent,  after  deduction  of 
income  tax.  No  society  publishes  such  full  details  of 
its  securities  as  the  National  Mutual  and  the  particulars 
given  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  wise 
selection  which  is  exercised.  The  importance  of  clever 
and  sound  finance  for  a  Life  assurance  company  cannot 
be  over-estimated  and  in  this  respect  the  National 
Mutual  is  particularly  successful.  The  rate  of  expendi¬ 
ture  is  about  the  average  of  British  offices,  being  14-9 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  and  showing  a  margin 
of  7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  accumulating  for 
bonuses.  The  new  business  issued  last  year  is  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  society’s  existence. 
The  National  Mutual  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  steady¬ 
going  office  and  some  of  its  policies  are  particularly 
attractive.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that  its 
merits  are  appreciated  by  the  insuring  public. 


PLATO  AT  CLARIDGE’S. 

CALL  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead — until  he  has 
been  dead  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Plato 
was  a  popular  author  in  his  time,  though  the  comic 
poets  (who  were  little  better  than  Saturday  Reviewers) 
made  a  mock  of  his  appearance  as  the  Philosopher  in 
Politics.  The  failure  was,  indeed,  complete.  He  had 
conceived  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  instil  the  moral  law 
into  the  breast  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
That  versatile  but  autocratic  ruler,  who  was  a  sort  of 
Kaiser,  retaliated  by  selling  him  as  a  slave,  and  he  was 
“bought  in”,  at  his  friends’  valuation,  for  the  pitiful 
sum  of  twenty  minaj.  Nevertheless,  he  enjoyed  a 
vogue  in  his  generation,  not  to  mention  his  sure  and 
confident  expectation — the  mind  naturally  reverts  to 
Mr.  Hall  Caine — of  literary  immortality.  But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated,  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
Platonist,  that  the  Master  would  be  “  resurrected  ”  in 
1906  and  take  rank  in  fashionable  London  along  with 
Dr.  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd.  We  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  usual  puff  preliminary  that  an  energetic 
savant  is  to  begin  next  week  a  course  of  lectures,  at 
the  most  august  of  Mayfair  hotels,  on  “  Plato  as  an 
introduction  to  modern  life”. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  for  promulgating  the 
views  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich  includes  a  brace  of  duchesses 
and  a  baronet’s  lady  who  has  dabbled  in  belles  lettres. 
We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  success  ot  the 
entertainments  is  assured.  I  his  is  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Plato  has  long  been  a  household  word  among 
cultivated  and  aspiring  members  of  the  middle  class. 
Only  the  other  day  we  read  ot  an  ironmonger’s  assistant 
(or  was  he  a  grocer’s  apprentice?)  who  defended  a 
breach  of  promise  action  on  the  ground  that  his 
affection  for  the  lady  plaintiff  had  been  “  purely 
Platonic”!  Nor  is  there  any  reason  of  which  we 
are  aware  why  the  enlightenment  diffused  among 
our  suburbs  should  not  be  available  for  Grosvenor, 
Berkeley,  and  Eaton  Squares.  Really,  if  you  read 
the  zEginetan  in  a  proper  spirit,  you  will  find  him 
remarkably  modern  and  almost  as  topical  as  one  of 
those  popular  dramatic  entertainments  which  embody 
his  ideal  of  combining  music  with  gymnastics.  He  is 


of  opinion,  for  instance,  (see  the  “  Republic”,  passim) 
that  the  wives  of  our  Guardians — on  active  service  ?— 
should  be  held  in  common,  while  their  children  should 
be  educated  at  establishments  where  they  would  see 
next  to  nothing  of  their  natural  parents — a  maxim 
many  parents  now  carry  out  to  the  letter.  And  how- 
useful  he  is  for  quotation  !  We  are  surprised  that  an 
indexed  edition  is  not  kept  by  the  side  of  every  leader- 
writer.  What  could  be  more  apposite  for  daily,  use, 
just  at  present,  than  the  passage,  in  the  “  Gorgias  ”, 
referring  to  the  futility  in  practical  life  of  a  man  who 
is  suspected  of  having  read  books  or  thought  about 
them  ?  Philosophy,  we  are  told  by  the  brutal  Callicles, 
is  a  very  elegant  beginning  for  a  young  man.  But  he 
must  drop  it  if  he  wants  to  have  a  career.  Otherwise, 
he  will  find  himself  useless  and  ridiculous — hiding  in 
holes  and  corners,  and  whispering  to  a  few  chosen 
youths,  instead  of  coming  out  on  the  public  platform 
and  getting  his  column  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  Plato  should  be  discovered 
by  Society  and  launched  under  favourable  auspices. 
What  can’  be  more  piquant  than  for  the  great  ladies  of 
London  to  rustle  and  flutter  their  way  to  take  their  half¬ 
guinea  seats  for  a  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  wealth  and  the 
slavery  of  riches?  I  hey  will  be  told,  over  a  cup  of  tea 
or  a  glass  of  green  peppermint,  that  sensuality  is  but  a. 
shade  better  than  the  pursuit  of  gold  or  fame,  and  that 
the  one  ineffable  sweetness  which  the  common  soul  may 
never  realise  is  enjoyed  by  the  philosopher  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mysteries  of  thought  and  existence. 
Why,  it  will  be  better  than  Christian  Science  !  More 
amusing  than  Nietzsche,  though,  perhaps,  “  not  so 
deep  as  Bernard  Shaw”. 

There  is  no  harm  done,  we  suppose,  by  pretty 
ladies  amusing  themselves  in  these  philosophic  exer¬ 
cises.  They  have  but  discovered  a  new  way  of  being 
bored.  True,  there  are  certain  reverent  scholars, 
of  no  practical  account  in  this  world,  who  may  be 
pained  and  shocked  to  think  that  the  philosopher  whom 
the  most  patient  and  acute  amongst  them  have  never 
quite  comprehended  is  to  be  made  a  plaything  for 
the  fair  fribbles  of  London  and  their  hangers-on— 
prattling  women  and  sham  men  who  like  to  dabble  in 
deep  water.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  young 
wives  will  reserve  their  new  accomplishment  for  the 
non-domestic  circle.  If  they  attempt  the  .Socratic 
method  ”  when  they  discuss  family  matters  with  their 
lawful  husbands,  there  will  be  trouble  at  the  breakfast 
table.  The.  most  magnanimous  of  bread-winners  would 
not  relish  having  his  “  ignorance”  exposed  by  the  rules 
of  deductive  logic,  nor  would  the  ordinaryThrasymachu  s 
enjoy  a  private  exposition  of  the  Art  ol  Irony.  There 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  exasperating  to  the  average 
sensible  Philistine  as  the  affectation  of  serious  aims  by 
frivolous  persons.  There  is  nothing  specially  wicked 
about  modern  London.  The  fashion  of  vice  has  passed 
away,  and  monogamy  is  almost  smart.  W  hat  is  so 
tiresome  is  the  vapidness  of  the  talk,  first  on  one 
transitorv  fad,  and  next  season  on  another.  It  is  most 
tolerable  when  it  is  least  pretentious,  and  the  upper 
class  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  nation 
through  sheer  frivolity  and  lack  of  purpose. 

“  For  many  generations  ”,  we  read  in  the  author 
who  has  last  incurred  their  patronage,  “  the  people 
of  the  island  of  Atlantis  obeyed  the  laws,  and 
their  kings  ruled  them  with  justice,  not  valuing 
riches  and  caring  for  naught  save  virtue.  In  course 
of  time,  the  divine  element  in  their  souls  became 
feeble,  and  they  grew  insolent.  Thus  in  the  fulness  ot 
their  power  they  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  gods,  who 
determined  to  destroy  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
armies  of  Atlantis  were  sent  to  conquer  Athens  as  they 
had  conquered  the  Libyans  and  Tyrrhenians.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  war  except  that  Athens  stood 
alone  and  won  a  great  victory  over  the  barbarians.  In 
one  day  and  one  night  the  victors  and  vanquished  dis¬ 
appeared.  There  was  an  earthquake  and  flood  ;  the 
earth  swallowed  up  the  armies  of  Athens  ;  the  island 
of  Atlantis  sank  below  the  sea.  To  this  day  the  sea 
covering  the  island  is  shallow  and  impassable,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  except  mud  and 
sandbanks  ”. 
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MR.  PINERO’S  NEW  PLAY, 


*  [  "HE  plays  that  one  enjoys  most  are  not  always  the 
-*■  plays  that  one  most  praises.  Enjoyment — unless 
it  be  an  archangel's — can  never  be  a  sure  touchstone 
for  merit.  Nor  can  boredom  be  ever  a  sure  touch¬ 
stone  for  the  other  thing.  One  has  to  discount  one’s 
own  emotions.  What  does  not,  on  reflection,  commend 
itself  highly  to  one’s  “best  self”  may,  at  the  moment, 
have  pleased  one’s  inferior  self  very  much  indeed. 
And  conversely.  I  was,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day, 
bored  by  the  “  Electra  ”.  But  had  I  not  been  pre¬ 
occupied  by  the  duty  of  shaming  certain  other  bored 
critics  by  an  elaborate  avowal  of  my  boredom,  I  would 
have  raved  to  the  full  about  Euripides,  and  about  Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray.  By  “  His  House  in  Order”,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  not  bored  at  all  :  I  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely.  Mr.  Pinero  is  a  born  playwright.  One 
always  does,  more  or  less,  enjoy  his  plays.  That  is  his 
strong  point.  His  weak  point  is  that  when  one  goes 
home,  and  thinks  over  the  play  that  one  has  just  seen, 
one  is  always  ashamed,  more  or  less,  of  one’s  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Most  playgoers  are  thoughtless.  They  live  in 
the  moment,  and  do  not  attempt  to  check  their  impres¬ 
sions.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  critics. 
Most  critics  declare  that  “His  House  in  Order”  is  a 
masterpiece  among  masterpieces.  Having  enjoyed  it 
-so  much,  I  wish  it  were.  But  I  cannot  pretend  that  it 
is.  My  “  best  self”  prevents  me. 

In  nearly  all  Mr.  Pinero’s  later  plays  you  will  find 
one  common  denominator — a  careful  study  of  some 
woman.  This  study  is  always  the  central  thing  in  the 
play ;  and  always  the  best  thing  in  the  play.  The 
men,  for  the  most  part,  are  negligible — conventional 
types,  drily  and  arbitrarily  drawn.  Mr.  Pinero  is  a 
feminist.  He  has  a  real  interest  in  the  feminine  soul, 
•and  can  enter  into  it  with  vivid  sympathy.  The  feminine 
surface  that  interests  him  most — the  manner,  as  apart 
trom  the  spirit — is  that  of  a  woman  who  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  only  by  the  rather  snobbish  term  “  second- 
rate  ”.  Mrs.  Tanqueray  had  acquired  a  veneer  of 
vulgarity.  The  divorcee  in  “The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt  ”  was  essentially  a  vulgarian.  So,  of  course, 
was  the  manicurist  in  “  The  Gay  Lord  Quex  ”  ;  and 
so  was  Letty.  In  reproducing  the  tricks  of  speech 
peculiar  to  women  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Pinero,  who  has 
usually  no  ear  for  human  speech,  displays  an  unerring 
proficiency  ;  and  he  evidently  revels  in  his  power.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  restrain  this  power  in  his  present¬ 
ment  of  Nina  Jesson,  the  heroine  of  his  latest  play. 
For  instance,  “I  am  agreeable”,  says  Nina,  when 
ner  brother-in-law  proposes  that  they  should  call  each 
•other  by  their  Christian  names.  Nina,  I  admit,  is  in 
tike  case  with  the  other  heroines  whom  I  have  enume¬ 
rated,  in  so  far  as  she  constantly  shocks  the  other 
•characters  in  the  play.  But  she  is  well-born  and 
well-educated ;  and  the  other  characters  in  this  play 
are  shocked  only  because  they  are  provincial  prigs 
to  whom  anything  like  freedom  of  manner  seems 
an  offence.  “  I  am  agreeable  ”  is  just  the  kind  of 
genteel  provincialism  that  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  from  Nina’s  lips.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Nina’s  manner  of  speech  suits  her  tone  of  mind  admir¬ 
ably.  She  is  the  one  person  in  the  play  who  talks  like 
•a  human  being.  Perhaps  this  is  because  she  is  the  one 
person  in  the  play  who  is  a  human  being.  Were  the 
others  like  her,  the  play  would  be  a  masterpiece  indeed. 

It  has  the  makings  of  a  really  fine  drama  in  psychology. 
Nina  is  the  second  wife  of  Filmer  Jesson.  Her  pre¬ 
decessor,  Annabel  Mary,  was  accounted  a  paragon. 
She  had  just  the  virtues  which  commended  themselves 
to  her  husband.  She  looked  very  beautiful,  gave  him 
no  trouble,  and  saved  him  no  end  of  trouble.  She  kept 
“his  house  in  order  ”,  and  was  altogether  the  ideal  wife 
for  a  man  bent  on  public  life.  Soon  after  her  death, 
he  was  bewitched  by  Nina.  The  spell  has  not  long 
survived  matrimony.  Nina  knows  nothing  about 
housekeeping.  Nina  is  childish  and  high-spirited. 
She  shocks  the  relations  of  Annabel  Mary — the  Ridgeley 
family.  She  shocks  Filmer,  insomuch  that,  day  by 
day,  he  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  husband, '  and 
more  and  more  a  sorrowing  widower.  If  Mr.  Pinero’s 
Intellectual  conscience  and  courage  were  worthy  of 
his  wonderful  sense  for  the  theatre  —  if,  in  fact, 


Mr.  Pinero  were  not  Mr.  Pinero — he  might  have 
built  a  lastingly  fine  play  on  this  basis.  He  might 
have  so  developed  his  theme  as  to  show  Filmer’s 
gradual  realisation  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  warm¬ 
hearted  woman  to  wife,  however  inconvenient  she  might 
be  to  his  career,  than  to  have  a  cold-blooded  helpmeet. 
He  might  .  .  .  but  these  speculations  are  futile.  Mr. 
Pinero  is  Mr.  Pinero.  He  prefers  the  theatre  to  life. 
He  heads  straight  forward  along  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance— the  line  that  leads  to  “  thrills  ”,  with  plenty 
of  “  fun  ”  by  the  way.  Above  all,  he  insists  on  getting 
the  utmost. 4 *  sympathy  ”  for  his  heroine.  So  here  she 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  crew  of  quite  impossible  people.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  any  man  could  be  so  egregious  a 
poltroon  as  her  husband,  who  allows  the  Ridgeleys  to 
persecute  and  insult  her,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  every 
moment  of  the  day.  The  Ridgeleys  themselves  are  but 
a  set  of  caricatures.  They  are  very  funny  caricatures 
indeed.  There  are  four  of  them,  all  executed  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner.  In  “  The  Voysev  Inheritance” 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  showed  what  could  be  done  in 
presentment  of  a  family.  Every  member  of  the  Voysey 
family  had  a  separate  identity,  such  as  has  every  member 
of  a  family  in  real  life.  Had  Mr.  Barker  chosen  to  carica¬ 
ture  them,  they  would  still  have  been  individual.  The 
Ridgeleys  (barring  a  few  superficial  differences  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ages)  are  all  exactly  alike.  All  are  shaped 
to  one  mould  of  impossible  stupidity  and  brutality. 
They  are  not  a  family,  but  a  burlesqued  regiment. 
Evidently  Mr.  Pinero  meant  to  use  them  as  a  lash  for 
middle-class  Puritanism.  His  “  raisonneur  ”,  Hilary, 
the  brother  of  Filmer,  declares  that  they,  and  such  as 
I  they,  are  “  individually  and  collectively  one  of  the  pests 
of  humanity”.  But,  since  they,  and  such  as  they,  have 
no  existence,  Hilary  is  merely  lashing  the  air.  Nor 
does  Hilary  himself  exist,  save  in  that  warm  corner 
which  Mr.  Pinero  keeps  in  his  heart  for  his  ideal  of 
“a  man  of  the  world  ”.  If  it  were  possible  to  meet 
him,  I  should  shun  him  even  more  carefully  than  I 
should  shun  the  Ridgeleys.  His  prattle  about  chefs, 
and  about  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  Tokio  and  Washington, 
and  about  a  little  museum  in  which  he  preserves  *“  the 
blood-stained  handkerchief  of  a  matador,  and  a  half- 
smoked  cigarette  that  has  been  pressed  by  the  lips  of  an 
Empress”,  who  was  “one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex  ”,  ex¬ 
asperates  me  only  a  trifle  less  than  the  rant  and  cant  that 
he  reels  out  for  Nina’s  benefit  in  the  play’s  crisis.  Nina 
has  discovered  a  packet  of  letters  proving  that  Annabel 
Mary  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  that  her 
child  was  another  man’s.  One  of  these  letters  had 
been  written  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  when 
Annabel  Mary  was  killed  by  an  accident.  It  seems 
that,  when  she  met  her  death,  she  must  have  been  in 
the  very  act  of  eloping.  Hilary  reminds  Nina  that  her 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  suggests  to  her  that  “the 
finger  of  Providence  ”  is  traceable  in  the  late  Mrs. 
Jesson’s  fate.  He  suggests  that  the  sudden  death  was 
not  a  punishment,  but  an  act  of  grace.  Providence,  if 
we  are  to  accept  his  theory,  had  not  interfered  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mrs.  Jesson  from  sinning  privately  ;  but,  when  she 
was  going  to  make  the  neighbours  “  talk”,  Providence 
stepped  mercifully  in,  very  much  as  the  Bishop  stepped  in 
to  save  the  face  of  the  lady  in  ‘  ‘  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  ”. 
Mr.  Pinero  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  his  own  views 
in  theology.  But  I  think  it  unwise  of  him  to  express 
them  through  the  lips  of  a  character  in  a  serious  dra¬ 
matic  crisis.  They  let  the  thing  down,  as  it  were.  We 
can  believe  that  Nina  might  be  persuaded  to  make  no 
use  of  the  compromising  letters,  and  thus  forgo  her 
revenge  on  the  Ridgeleys  ;  but  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  she  would  let  herseff  be  led  to  this  renunciation 
by  such  a  catch-penny  windbag  as  Mr.  Hilary  Jesson. 

At  a  crisis  in  her  life,  she  could  not  have"  listened 
patiently  to  him  for  one  moment.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
could  she,  at  any  time,  have  put  up  with  the  Ridgeleys! 
Either  she  or  they  would  have  had  to  leave  the  house. 
Thus  Nina  herself  becomes  incredible  to  us.  And  thus 
is  illustrated  the  iron  law  (which  I  have  just  invented) 
that  one  real  character  in  a  play  is  not  enough.  If  the 
others  be  unreal,  even  the  real  character  will  be  shorn 
of  its  reality. 

Remember,  it  is  my  “  best  self”  that  is  speaking  to 
you.  As  a  critic,  retrospective  and  cerebrative,  I  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  play’s  fundamental  weaknesses.  But  do 
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not  forget  that  my  inferior  self  enjoyed  the  play  im¬ 
mensely.  Figments  though  the  Ridgeleys  are,  I  was 
really  anxious  that  Nina  should  put  them  to  rout.  I 
really  was  touched  by  her  magnanimity  in  handing  the 
letters  to  Hilary,  and  really  annoyed  by  it.  I  was  really 
delighted  when,  in  the  fourth  act,  Hilary,  provoked 
beyond  bounds  by  the  continued  insolence  of  the 
Ridgeleys,  and  by  his  brother’s  continued  acquiescence 
in  it,  drew  the  letters  from  his  breast-pocket  and 
thrust  them  into  his  brother’s  hands.  Judged  on 
a  low  plane,  “His  House  in  Order”  takes  very  high 
rank  indeed.  And  it  contains  one  line  which  is 
a  real  masterpiece  of  dramatic  wit.  Filmer  Jesson, 
having  read  the  letters,  stares  blankly  into  space.  His 
ideal  has  crumbled  away.  His  soul  is  in  darkness. 

“  To  think  ”,  he  says,  “  to  think  that  she — so  methodical, 
so  orderly — omitted  to  destroy  these  letters  !  ”  Neat¬ 
ness,  which  had  been  outwardly  her  ruling  passion,  is 
inwardly  his  ;  and  it  surges  up  in  him  now,  taking 
precedence  of  all  his  despair  and  his  wrath  and  his 
humiliation.  His  words  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  But  to  have  found  them  for  him  was  a 
master-stroke  of  insight  ;  and  to  have  allowed  him  to 
speak  them,  before  an  audience  wrought  up  to  emotion, 
was  a  master-stroke  of  daring  ;  and  these  two  master¬ 
strokes  together  form  what  I  have  called  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  dramatic  wit.  Mr.  Pinero  must  allow  me  to 
congratulate  him. 

He  must  allow  me  to  congratulate  him,  also,  on  the 
casting  and  the  stage  management — in  both  of  which,  I 
take  it,  he  had  the  main  share.  Mr.  Lyall  Swete,  Miss 
Bella  Pateman,  Miss  Beryl  Faber,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne, 
play  in  exactly  the  right  key  for  the  grotesque  Ridgeleys, 
never  fora  moment  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  overdo 
the  grotesqueness.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  as  playing 
the  one  real  character  in  the  play,  wins,  of  course,  the 
success  of  the  evening,  and  would  win  it  even  were  not 
the  part  so  well  within  the  range  of  her  cleverness.  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Waring  are  hampered  by  parts 
that  are  neither  real  nor  amusingly  grotesque.  They 
are  hampered  also  by  Mr.  Pinero’s  ghastly  modes 
of  speech.  “Permit  me”,  says  Mr.  Alexander,  “to 
apprise  you  of  an  indisputable  fact”.  “Permit  me", 
says  Mr.  Waring,  “  to  postpone  my  defence  to  an 
occasion  when  you  are  less  heated  That  is  a  fair 
sample  of  their  manner  throughout  the  play.  I  don’t 
object  to  Mr.  Pinero’s  touching  belief  that  it  is  a 
“  literary  ”  manner.  I  merely  urge  him,  once  and  for 
all,  to  realise  that  it  is  a  manner  deleterious  (as  he 
would  say)  to  drama.  How  can  actors  be  expected  to 
be  at  their  best  when  they  are  hampered  by  phrases 
that  no  one  in  real  life,  except  a  Lord  Mayor,  would 
dream  of  uttering?  Not  even  when  the  characters  are 
labouring  under  extreme  stress  of  emotion  does  Mr. 
Pinero  relax  his  vocabulary.  Hilary  Jesson  has  to  be 
appalled  when  Nina  shows  him  the  letters.  His  eyes 
must  dilate.  His  voice  must  break  ;  and,  in  his  broken 
voice,  “I  fear”,  he  must  say,  “that  your  allegations 
are  only  too  well-grounded  ”.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
Mr.  Alexander’s  emotional  force  that  he  does,  in  spite 
of  all,  contrive  to  create  an  emotional  effect. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


“SOMETHING  PRETTV  IN  A  GLASS  CASE.” 

EVER  since  I  came  the  wind  has  been  blowing  on 
this  furthermost,  lonely,  melancholy  coast  as  if  I 
had  got  not  merely  to  the  Land's  End  but  to  the  end  of 
the  world  itself,  to  a  region  where  the  elements  are  in 
everlasting  conflict.  Two  or  three  times  during  the 
afternoon  I  have  resolutely  put  on  my  cap  and  water¬ 
proof  and  gone  out  to  face  it,  only  to  be  quickly  driven 
in  again  by  the  bitter  furious  wind.  Yet  it  was  almost 
as  bad  indoors  to  ha\e  to  sit  and  listen  by  the  hour  to 
its  ravings.  From  time  to  time  I  get  up  and  look 
through  the  window-pane  at  the  few  cold  grey  naked 
cottages  and  empty  bleak  fields,  divided  by  naked  grey 
stone  fences,  and  beyond  the  fields  the  foam-flecked 
colder  greyer  more  desolate  ocean.  Would  it  be  better, 
I  wonder,  to  fight  my  way  down  to  those  wave- 
loosened  masses  of  granite  by  the  sea,  where  I  would 


hear  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the  surf  instead  of  this  per¬ 
petual  insane  howling  and  screaming  of  the  wind  round 
the  house  ?  I  turn  from  the  window  with  a  shiver  ;  a 
splash  of  rain  hurled  against  it  has  blotted  out  the 
scene  ;  and  I  go  back  once  more  to  my  comfortable 
easy-chair  by  the  fire.  Patience  !  Patience  !  By  and 
by,* I  say  to  myself,  daylight  will  be  gone  ;  then  the 
lamp  will  be  brought  in,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  tea 
will  follow  with  buttered  toast  and  other  good  things. 
Then  the  solacing  pipe,  and  thoughts  and  memories 
and  some  pleasant  waking  dream  to  while  away  the- 
time. 

What  shall  this  dream  be  ?  Ah,  what  but  the  best 
of  all  possible  dreams  on  such  a  day  as  this— a  dream 
of  spring  !  Somewhere  in  the  sweet  west  country  l 
shall  stand  in  a  wood  where  beeches  grow;  and  it  will 
be  April,  near  the  end  of  the  month,  before  the  leayes- 
are  large  enough  to  hide  the  blue  sky  and  the  floating 
white  clouds  so  far  above  their  tops.  Perhaps  I  shall 
sit  down  on  one  of  the  huge  root-branches,  “coiled 
like  a  grey  old  snake”,  so  as  to  gaze  at  ease  before  me 
at  the  cloud  of  purple-red  branches  and  twigs  sprinkled 
over  with  golden  buds  and  silky  opening  leaves  of  a 
fresh  brilliant  green  that  has  no  match  on  the  earth  or 
sea,  nor  under" the  earth  in  the  emerald  mines.  I  shall 
watch  the  love-flight  of  the  cushat  above  the  wood, 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  then  gliding  down  on 
motionless  dove-coloured  wings  ;  and  I  shall  listen  tc 
the  wood-wren,  ever  wandering  and  singing  in  the  tree- 
tops — singing  that  same  insistent  strain  to  which  one 
could  listen  for  ever. 

I  shall  ask  for  no  other  song,  but  there  will  be  other 
creatures  there.  Down  the  tall  grey  trunk  of  a  beech 
tree  before  me  a  squirrel  will  slip— down,  down  nearly 
to  the  mossy  roots,  then  pause  and  remain  so  motion¬ 
less  as  to  seem  like  a  squirrel-shaped  patch  of  bright 
chestnut-red  moss  or  lichen  or  alga  on  the  grey 
bark.  And  on  the  next  tree,  but  a  little  distance 
off,  I  shall  presently  catch  sight  of  another  listener 
and  watcher — a  green  woodpecker  clinging  vertically 
against  the  trunk,  so  still  as  to  look  like  a  bird  figure 
carved  in  wood  and  painted  green  and  gold  and 
crimson. 

Just  when  I  had  got  so  far  with  the  thought  of  what 
my  dream  was  to  be,  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  fire 
and  allowed  them  to  rest  for  the  first  time  on  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ornaments  crowded  together  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  ornamental 
objects  one  sees  in  a  cottage  are  as  a  rule  offensive  to¬ 
me  and  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  not  seeing  them 
now  I  was  compelled  to  look  at  these.  There  were 
photographs,  little  china  vases  and  cups  with  boys  or 
cupids,  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  these  I  did  not  regard  ; 
my  whole  attention  was  directed  to  a  pair  of  glass- 
fronted  cases  and  the  living  creatures  in  them.  They 
were  not  really  alive,  but  dead  and  stuffed  and  set  up 
in  lifelike  attitudes,  and  one  was  a  squirrel,  the  other 
a  green  woodpecker.  The  squirrel  with  his  back  to  his 
neighbour  sat  up  on  his  mossy  wood,  his  bushy  tail 
thrown  along  his  back,  his  two  little  hands  grasping  a. 
hazel-nut  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  to  his 
mouth.  The  green  woodpecker  was  placed  vertically 
against  his  branch,  his  side  towards  his  neighbour,  his 
head  turned  partly  round  so  that  he  looked  directly  at 
him  with  one  eye.  That  wide-open  white  glass  eye  and 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  bird,  with  his  wings  half  open 
and  beak  raised,  gave  him  a  wonderfully  alert  look,  so 
that  after  regarding  him  fixedly  for  some  time  I  began 
to  imagine  that,  despite  the  old  dead  dusty  look  of  the 
feathers,  there  was  something  of  life  remaining  in  him 
and  that  he  really  was  watching  his  neighbour  with  the 
nut  very  intently. 

Why,  of  course  he  was  alive — alive  and  speaking  to 
the  squirrel  !  I  could  hear  him  distinctly.  The  wind 
outside  was  madly  beating  against  the  house  and  trying 
to  force  its  way  through  the  window,  and  was  making, 
a  hundred  strange  noises — little  sharp  shrill  broken 
sounds  that  mixed  with  and  filled  the  pauses  between 
the  wailing  and  shrieking  gusts,  and  somehow  the 
woodpecker  was  catching  these  small  sounds  in  his 
beak  and  turning  them  into  words. 

“Hullo!”  he  said.  “Who  are  you  and  what  are- 

you  doing  there?” 

“  I’m  a  squirrel  ”,  responded  the  other.  I  ve  said. 
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so  over  and  over  again,  but  you  will  go  on  worrying 
me  !  My  only  wish  is  that  I  could  bring  my  tail  just  a 
little  more  to  the  right  so  as  to  hide  my  head  and  paws 
altogether  from  you.” 

“But  you  can’t.  Hullo!  squirrel,  what  are  you 
doing  there?  You  forgot  to  tell  me  that.” 

“  I’m  eating  a  nut,  confound  you  !  You  know  it  ; 
I’ve  told  you  ten  thousand  times.  I  can’t  ever  get  it 
up  quite  close  enough  to  bite  it  and  I  haven’t  tasted 
one  for  seventeen  years.  One  forgets  what  a  thing 
tastes  like.” 

“  I  know.  I've  been  fasting  just  as  long  myself. 
Never  an  ant’s  egg  !  Hullo  !  Have  you  got  it  up  ? 
How  does  it  taste?” 

“  Taste  !  You  fool  !  If  I  could  only  move  I  wouldn’t 
mind  the  nut  ;  I’d  go  for  you  like  a  shot,  and  if  I  could 
get  at  you  I’d  tear  you  to  pieces.  I  hate  you  !  ” 

“  Why  do  you  hate  me,  squirrel  ?  ” 

“  More  questions  !  Because  you’re  green  and 
yellow  like  the  woods  where  I  lived.  There  were 
beeches  and  oaks.  And  because  your  head  is  crimson 
red  like  the  agarics  I  used  to  find  in  the  woods  in 
autumn.  1  used  to  eat  them  for  fun  just  because 
they  said  they  were  poisonous  and  it  would  kill  you  to 
eat  them.” 

“And  that’s  what  you  died  of?  Hullo!  Why 
don’t  you  answer  me?  Where  did  you  find  red 
agarics  ? 

“  I’ve  told  you,  I’ve  told  you,  I’ve  told  you,  in 
Trevenna  woods  where  I  lived,  very  far  from  here, 
beyond  Liskeard.” 

“  Trevenna  woods,  between  the  hills  away  beyond 
Liskeard  !  Why,  squirrel,  that’s  where  I  lived.” 

“  So  I’ve  heard  ;  you  have  said  it  every  day  and 
every  night  these  seventeen  years.  I  hate  you.” 

“  Hullo  !  Why  do  you  hate  me  ?  ” 

“  I  always  disliked  woodpeckers.  I  remember  a 
pair  that  made  a  hole  in  a  beech  tree  near  the  tree  my 
drey  was  in.  I  played  those  two  vafflers  with  their 
laugh  laugh  laugh  some  good  tricks,  and  the  best  of 
all  was  when  their  young  began  to  come  out.  One  day 
wrhen  the  old  birds  were  away  I  hid  myself  in  the  fork 
above  the  hole  and  waited  till  they  crept  out  and  up 
close  to  me,  when  I  suddenly  burst  out  upon  them, 
flourishing  my  tail,  and  they  were  so  terrified  they 
actually  lost  their  hold  on  the  bark  and  tumbled  right 
down  to  the  ground.  How  I  enjoyed  it  !  ” 

“  You  malicious  little  red  beast  !  They  were  my  | 
young  ones,  and  I  remember  what  a  fright  we  were  in 
when  we  came  back  and  saw  what  had  happened.  It 
was  lucky  we  didn’t  lose  one  !  I  shall  never  speak  to 
you  again.  There  you  may  sit  trying  to  eat  your  nut 
for  another  seventeen  years,  and  for  a  hundred  years  if 
this  horrible  world  is  going  to  last  so  long,  but  you’ll 
never  get  another  word  from  me.” 

“  I  thought  that  would  touch  you,  woodpecker  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha — who  s  the  yaffler  now  ?  What  a  relief  ; 
at  last  I  shall  be  left  to  eat  my  nut  in  peace  and  quiet, 
here  in  this  glass  case  where  they  put  me.” 

“  Why  did  they  put  us  here  ?  ” 

“  ^  ou  are  speaking  to  me  !  Are  the  hundred  years 
over  so  soon  ?  ” 

There  s  no  one  else — what  am  I  to  do  ?  Answer 
me,  why  did  they  put  us  here?  Answer  me,  little  red 
"  retch  !  I  don  t  mind  now  what  you  did — they  were 
not  hurt  after  all.  You  didn’t  know  what  you  were 
doing  you  had  no  young  ones  of  your  own.” 

Hadn  t  I  indeed  !  My  little  ones  were  there  close 
by  in  the  drey.” 

And  when  they  were  out  of  the  drey  did  you  teach 
them  to  run  about  in  the  tree,  and  jump  from  one 
branch  to  another,  and  pass  from  tree  to  tree?” 

“  I  never  saw  them  leave  the  drey— I  was  shot.” 

“  Where  was  that,  squirrel  ?  ” 

In  the  Trevenna  woods  where  the  big  beeches 
are.” 

Never!  Why  that’s  just  where  I  lived  and  was 
shot,  too.  Did  it  hurt  you,  squirrel?” 

I  don  t  know.  I  saw  a  flash  and  remembered  no 
more  until  I  found  myself  dead  in  the  man’s  pocket 
pressed  against  some  wet  soft  thing.  Did  it  hurt 
you  ?  ” 

^  es,  very  much.  I  fell  when  he  fired  and  tried  to 


get  away,  but  he  chased  and  caught  me  and  the  blood 
ran  out  on  to  his  hand.  He  wiped  it  off  on  his  coat,  then 
squeezed  my  sides  with  his  finger  and  thumb  until  I 
was  dead,  then  put  me  in  his  pocket.  There  was  some 
:  dead  warm  soft  thing  in  it.” 

Here  there  was  a  break  in  the  talk  owing  to  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  wind.  I  listened  intently,  but 
the  shrieking  and  wailing  noises  without  had  ceased 
and  with  them  the  sharp  little  voices  had  died  away. 
Then  suddenly  the  wind  rose  and  shrieked  again  and 
the  talk  recommenced. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  the  woodpecker.  “  Do  you  see  a 
man  sitting  by  the  fire  looking  at  us  ?  He  has  been 
staring  at  us  that  way  all  the  evening.” 

“  Every  person  who  comes  in  and  sits  in  that  chair 
stares  at  us.  It’s  nothing  new.” 

“  \  es,  it  is.  Listen  :  he  looks  as  if  he  could  hear 
and  understand  us.  And  he  has  a  strange  look  in  his 
eyes — I  think  he  is  going  mad.” 

“  I  don’t  mind.  I  shouldn’t  care  if  he  were  to  run 
out  on  to  the  rocks  at  the  Land’s  End  and  fling  himself 
into  the  sea.” 

“  Nor  should  I.  But  just  think,  if  before  rushing 
out  to  put  an  end  to  himself  he  should  snatch  our  cases 
from  the  niche  and  crush  them  into  the  fire  with  his 
heel !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  wroodpecker?  Could  such  a 
thing  happen  ?  ” 

“  \  es,  if  he  really  is  insane  ;  if  he  can  hear  us,  and 
we  are  making  him  worse.” 

“  I  should  cease  to  hate  you,  woodpecker,  if  I  could 
believe  such  a  thing.  No,  I  can’t  believe  it  !  ” 

“Just  think,  old  neighbour,  to  have  it  end  at  last  i 
Burnt  up  to  ashes  and  smoke — feathers  and  hair,  glass 
eyes,  cottonwool  stuffing  and  all  !  ” 

“  Never  again  to  hear  that  everlasting  Hullo  !  To 
hate  you  and  hate  you  and  tell  you  a  thousand  thousand 
times,  only  to  begin  it  all  over  again  !  ” 

“To  fly  up  away  in  the  smoke,  out  out  out  in  the 
wind  and  rain  !  ” 

“  No,  no,  woodpecker,  I  can’t,  I  can’t  believe  it  !” 

“  It's  true,  it’s  true  !  I  see  it  coming.  Look  at  him  ! 
look  !  At  last  !  At  last  !  ” 

Suddenly  their  sharp  agitated  voices  ceased,  for  now 
the  wind  had  lulled  again  ;  and  looking  at  them  I 
thought  I  saw  a  new  expression  in  their  immovable 
glass  eyes  ;  it  frightened  me,  and  I  was  frightened  a± 
myself,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  really  was  becoming 
insane,  and  was  seized  with  a  fierce  desire  to  snatch  the 
cases  down  and  crush  them  with  my  heel  into  the  fire. 
To  save  myself  from  that  mad  act  I  jumped  up  and 
hurried  off  to  my  bedroom  ;  but  when  I  got  there 
the  wind  was  up  again  and  wailed  and  shrieked 
louder  than  ever  in  the  higher  room.  Even  there 
I  seemed  to  catch  the  sharp  sound  of  their  re¬ 
newed  talk — single  words  and  fragments  of  sentences. 
“  Gone — gone  !  ”  they  seem  to  be  saying, — “  Our  last 
hope  gone  !  ” 

What  wonder  that  when  I  at  last  fell  asleep  I  ha^I 
distressing  dreams  !  One  was  that  when  men  are  dead 
and  in  hell  they  are  sent  in  large  baskets-full  to  the 
taxidermists  of  the  establishment,  who  are  highly  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art,  and  set  them  up  in  the  most  perfect 
life-like  attitudes,  with  wideawake  glass  eyes,  blue  or 
dark,  in  their  sockets,  their  hair  varnished  to  preserve 
its  natural  colour  and  glossy  appearance.  They  are 
placed  separately  in  glass  cases  to  keep  them  from  the 
dust,  and  the  cases  are  set  up  in  pairs  in  niches  in  the 
walls  of  the  palace  of  hell.  The  lord  of  the  place  takes 
great  pride  in  these  objects  ;  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements  is  to  sit  in  his  easy-chair  in  front  of  a  niche 
to  listen  by  the  hour  to  the  endless  discussions  going 
on  between  the  two  specimens,  in  which  each  expresses 
his  virulent  but  impotent  hatred  of  the  other,  damning 
his  glass  eyes  ;  at  the  same  time  relating  his  own  happy 
life  and  adventures  in  the  upper  sunlit  world,  how 
important  a  person  he  was  in  his  own  parish  or 
borough,  and  what  a  gorgeous  time  he  was  having 
when  he  was  unfortunately  shot  by  one  of  the  collectors 
or  gamekeepers  in  the  rich  man’s  service. 


W.  H.  Hudson. 
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BRIDGE. 


the  dealer  ( continued ). 


THE  following  hand  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  forming  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
before  playing  to  the  first  trick. 

A  B  are  partners  against  Y  Z.  Score  love  all.  A 
deals  and  declares  No  Trumps. 


A’s  hand. 

Hearts — -Ace,  3,  2 
Diamonds — Ace,  10,  6,  3 
Clubs — Queen,  5 
Spades — Ace,  king,  5,  4 


B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — Queen,  knave,  9 
Diamonds— Knave,  2 
Clubs — King,  knave,  10,  7,  4 
Spades— 8,  7,  3 


Y  leads  the  6  of  hearts.  A  at  once  reviews  the 
situation,  and  can  see  a  certainty  of  winning  the  game 
if  he  can  bring  in  B’s  club  suit,  but  to  do  this  B  must 
have  a  card  of  re-entry,  as  the  adverse  ace  of  clubs  is 
certain  to  be  held  up  until  the  second  or  third  round. 
The  only  suit  in  which  B  can  have  a  re-entry  card  is 
hearts,  and  then  only  if  A’s  ace  is  played  on  the  first 
round,  therefore  the  9,  not  the  knave,  should  be  played 
from  B’s  hand,  and  the  trick  must  be  won  with  the  ace, 
whether  Z  is  able  to  beat  the  9  or  not.  A  then  leads 
the  queen  of  clubs  followed  by  the  5  ar)d  the  club  suit 
is  established,  and  B  has  a  certain  re-entry  card  in 
hearts  to  bring  the  clubs  in  with.  If  A  does  not 
part  with  his  ace  of  hearts  on  the  first  trick,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  put  B’s  hand  in  again,  as  the  next 
two  tricks  in  hearts  will  be  won  by  the  ace  and  king. 
This  is  quite  a  simple  instance,  but  it  is  an  opportunity 
which  might  easily  be  missed,  if  the  dealer  played  too 
quickly  and  allowed  his  partner’s  knave  or  9  to  win  the 
first  trick. 

Our  next  example  is  taken  from  the  Illustrative 
Games  in  “  Bridge  Abridged”  by  W.  Dalton. 

Score  love  all.  A  deals  and  declares  No  Trumps. 


A’s  hand. 

Hearts— 9,  4,  3 

Diamonds— King,  5 

Clubs — Ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 

Spades — King,  2  [6,  5  1 


B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — Ace,  queen,  8,  5,  2 
Diamonds — 9,  6 
Clubs — 10,  3 
Spades — Knave,  9,  7,  6 


Y  leads  the  6  of  hearts.  A  can  see  an  absolute 
certainty  of  winning  the  odd  trick  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
bability  of  winning  the  game  by  putting  the  ace  ot 
hearts  on  at  once.  Z  is  marked  with  one  heart,  and 
one  only,  and  that  one  is  either  the  king,  knave,  or  10, 
as  Y  would  have  led  an  honour  if  he  had  held  all  three. 
A  can  make  the  ace  of  hearts  and  six  clubs,  which  vvill 
give  him  the  odd  trick,  and  he  will  then  put  Y  in  with 
a  heart  and  force  him  to  lead  up  to  one  ot  his  two 
guarded  kings,  and  he  will  make  one  of  his  kings  and 
at  least  one  other  heart,  giving  him  the  game.  Mr. 
Dalton  states  that  this  hand  occurred  in  actual  play, 
and  that  the  dealer  finessed  the  queen  of  hearts,  found 
the  king  single  over  him,  and  lost  two  by  cards  instead 
of  winning  the  game. 

He  probably  played  too  quickly  and  did  not  give  him¬ 
self  time  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  hand. 

This  disaster  no  doubt  occurred  through  the  dealer 
playing  to  the  first  trick  too  quickly,  and  taking  the 
ordinary  ace,  queen  finesse,  without  giving  hi  mself 
time  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  two  hands. 

We  will  now  take  an  instance  of  a  plan  of  campaign 
with  a  suit  declaration. 

Score  love  all.  A  deals  and  declares  Hearts. 


A’s  hand. 

Hearts — Ace,  8,  6,  5,  4,  2 
Diamonds — Queen,  4 
Clubs— King,  queen,  10,  3 
Spades — 6 


B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — King,  3 
Diamonds— Ace,  knave,  7,  3,  2 
Clubs — Knave,  6,  5 
Spades — Queen,  knave,  2 


Y  leads  ace  of  spades.  A’s  review  of  the  hands 
tells  him  that  he  must  lose  one  trick  in  hearts  (trumps), 
one  in  clubs,  and  one  in  spades,  and  there  was  a  chance 
of  losing  one  in  diamonds  if  the  king  is  in  Z  s  hand, 
but  Y’s  lead  of  the  ace  of  spades  has  helped  him  very 
much  and  he  can  now  see  his  way  to  the  game.  V  s 
next  lead  is  a  small  diamond.  A  must  on  no  account 
finesse,  but  must  put  on  the  ace  at  once,  and  lead  the 
queen  of  spades.  The  king  is  marked  in  Z’s  hand  and 
will  be  put  on,  A  trumps  it,  then  leads  out  his  ace 


and  another  trump,  putting  B  in,  leads  the  knave  of 
spades  and  discards  his  queen  of  diamonds,  and  the 
game  is  won,  unless  there  are  four  trumps  in  one  hand, 
in  which  case  it  could  never  have  been  won. 

Very  simple — too  simple,  possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  say — but  the  opportunities  for  playing  brilliant 
coups  are  few  and  far  between,  whereas  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  most  out  of  a  hand  is  always  there.  It 
is  not  playing  coups,  it  is  never  missing  one  of  these 
simple  opportunities  that  constitutes  the  first-class  and 
successful  bridge-player. 


CHESS. 


Problem  67.  By  B.  G.  Laws. 


Black,  8  pieces. 


White,  9  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  66  :  1.  Q— Kt2.  Main  variation 
2.  Q-Ri,  &c. 


.  K-B3; 


For  the  following  game  Blackburne  was  awarded  the 
second  brilliancy  prize  in  the  1905  Ostend  Tournament. 


French  Defence. 

White  Black 

H.  Blackburne  F.  J.  Marshall 

1.  P-K4  P-K3 

2.  Kt-QB3  P-Q4 

3.  PxP  PxP 

4.  P-Q4  P-QB4 


White  Black 

J.  II.  Blackburne  F.  J.  Marshall 

5.  Kt  — B3  Kt  — KB3 

6.  B-K2  Kt  — B3 

7.  B-KKt5  B-Kz 

8.  PxP  B-K3 


Black  is  aware  that  as  a  consequence  of  his  fourth 
nove  he  may  have  to  leave  a  pawn  en  pns.  His 
strategy  is  based  an  the  assumption  that  white  cannot 

-etain  it. 


9.  Castles  Castles 

10.  Kt-Q4  BxP 


11.  Kt  —  Kt3  B-K2 

12.  B  — KB3  ... 


But  white  does  not  compromise  his  position  in  any 
vay  for  the  purpose  of  defending  that  pawn.  By  com-, 
jelling  black  to  take  it  immediately  he  simplifies  the 
rame  in  his  favour,  meanwhile  obtaining  an  attack 
in  black’s  isolated  queen’s  pawn. 


12. 

i3- 

14. 


R-Ki 
Q  x  Kt 


Kt  — K4 
Kt  x  B  ch 
R-Bi 


15.  P-KR3 

16.  B-K3 

17.  B  — Q4 


P-KR3 

B-QKts 


Black  has  defended  his  QP  by  removing  the  bishop 
hat  was  attacking  it  and  by  securing  the  exchange  o 
he  OKt.  But  meanwhile  white’s  pieces  become  more 
nenacing.  In  view  of  the  complications  following  on 
7.  BxRP,  P-Qo  white  again  adopts  simple  methods 
>f  procedure. 

B x Kt  i9-  QR-Qi  Q-Kt4 


17.  •  •  • 

18.  PxB 


Kt  — K5 


19. 

20. 


Q-K3  Q-Kt3 


Black  was  under  an  illusion  if  he  did  not  exchange 
ueens  because  of  his  possible  attack  on  the  white 
ing.  In  any  case  he  would  probably  have  had  a  har 
•arne,  but  still  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  white  to 
/in.  All  through  the  game  Blackburne  plays  on  this 
ittle  weakness  of  Marshall’s  to  secure ^comphcations 
>y  rigidly  avoiding 


them  himself,  probably  content  to 
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draw  against  his  "real  and  youthful  adversary.  While 
he  cannot  outplay  him,  he  outwits  him. 

21.  Kt  — Q2  KtxKt  24.  R— K3  R-Ki 

22.  R  x  Kt  P  — QKt3  25.  Q  — K2  Q  — R2 

23.  Q-B3  R  — B5 

Without  any  heroic  measures  white  has  now  obtained 
a  winning  position.  His  last  three  moves  are  worth 
studying. 

26.  R  — Xt3  P  — KKt4 

27.  P  — KR4  Q-B4 

2S.  PxP  PxP 

29-  Q-RS  P-B3 


30.  Q  x  R  ch  K  — Kt2 

31.  R  —  K2,  and  black  re¬ 

signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEFENCE  NOT  RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gomshall,  7  February,  1906. 

Sir, — As  you  publish  another  brief  but  inconclusive 
letter  from  Mr.  Porter  I  may  presume  that  you  do  not 
regard  the  discussion  as  closed.  If  you  do  I  am  quite 
ready  to  let  your  correspondent  have  the  last  word. 
He  says  I  am  indefinite  and  have  thrown  no  light  on 
his  question.  Those  who  have  read  my  letters  of  the 
6  and  20  January  must,  I  venture  to  think,  be  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  I  showed  how  foreign  producers  obtained 
an  artificial  advantage — that  is  “protection” — in  our 
markets,  and  how  equality  of  competition  could  be 
restored.  That  was  definite.  I  also  answered  Mr. 
Porter’s  question,  which  was,  how  the  defence  scheme 
could  be  worked  without  giving  “a  similar  artificial 
advantage  to  some  consumer”.  The  reply  was  that  a 
duty  which  restores  equality  of  competition  does  not 
give  an  artificial  advantage  but  removes  it. 

Your  correspondent  now  returns  to  the  charge  by 
saying  that  “an  import  duty,  be  it  little  or  be  it  big, 
will  always  remain  an  import  duty”.  Here  is  the 
dogma  to  which  I  referred,  and  in  its  most  mischievous 
form.  Mr.  Porter,  blinded  by  the  dogma,  refuses  to 
remove  protection  to  the  foreigner  on  our  markets  and 
to  restore  equality  of  competition,  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  utilise  “  an  import  duty  ”  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  had  been  destroyed. 

The  old  dogma  “  duty  for  revenue  purposes  only”, 
meant  that  if  a  duty  be  levied  for  other  than  revenue 
purposes,  it  must  be  in  order  to  give  home  producers 
an  artificial  advantage,  which  would  lead  to  detriment 
to  the  consumer.  But  things  have  changed  since  then. 
As  I  have  explained,  we  now  have  the  foreign  producer 
enjoying  the  artificial  advantage  in  our  markets,  to  the 
detriment  not  only  of  our  producers  but  also  of  our 
consumers.  The  protected  foreigner  can  in  time  kill 
competition  and  land  our  consumers  in  a  position  of 
dependence  on  a  foreign  monopoly.  A  duty  to  restore 
equality  of  competition  and  save  consumers  from  the 
high  prices  incidental  to  reduced  production  is  not  to 
be  tolerated;  and  why?  because,  forsooth,  it  is  “an 
import  duty  ”. 

Mr.  Baltour’s  policy,  in  his  own  words,  apart  from 
colonial  preference,  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  for 
two  separate  objects.  First,  “  to  strengthen  our  hands 
in  any  negotiations  by  which  we  may  hope  to  lower 
foreign  hostile  tariffs”;  and  secondly,  “  to  check  the 
importation  of  those  foreign  goods  which,  because  they 
are  bounty-fed  or  tariff-protected  abroad,  are  sold  below 
cost  price  here.  Such  importations  are  ultimately  as 
injurious  to  the  British  consumer  as  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  disastrous  to  the  British  producer”. 

I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  second,  the 
most  important  and  the  most  practicable.  But  since  I 
wrote  tilings  have  changed.  The  Unionist  party  has 
now  other  work  to  do.  The  Labour  party  will  deal 
with  the  protected  foreigner  in  British  markets  very 
thoroughly.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

George  Martineau. 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  article  in  your  issue  of  27  January,  headed 
‘  The  Prospect  for  the  Government”,  gives  a  forecast 


of  results  which  will  almost  certainly  follow  the  new 
conditions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Unionists 
will  indeed  have  to  face  a  large  majority,  but  that 
majority  will  consist  of  component  parts,  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  bent  on  different  objects.  If  in  such 
circumstances  consummate  ability,  judgment  and  skill 
are  not  available  for  the  management  of  the  huge 
majority,  is  it  too  much  to  suggest  the  applicability  of 
the  Horatian  line — 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  ? 

An  Elector  of  South  Dublin. 


THE  HARROW  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London, 

6  February,  1906. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  in  last  week’s  issue,  call¬ 
ing  in  question  certain  alleged  proceedings  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  recent  election  in  the  Harrow 
Division  will  you  kindly  allow  me,  as  agent  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  to  state  the  facts  ? 

As  regards  the  first  statement,  I  never  heard  of  any 
declaration  by  any  Liberal  workers  of  their  intention 
to  neutralise  the  inferiority  of  the  Liberal  candidate  as 
a  speaker  by  preventing  the  Unionist  being  heard,  until 
I  read  the  statement  in  your  paper.  I  regard  it  as  most 
improbable,  but  if  any  such  intention  had  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  should  most  certainly  have  done  all  I 
could  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 

As  regards  the  second  statement,  “  the  catalogue  of 
charges  ”  you  refer  to  was  a  statement  verified  by 
reference  to  Hansard  of  the  votes  given  by  the  Unionist 
candidate  in  the  late  Parliament  when  member  for 
South  Manchester  ;  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  impugned. 

In  reference  to  the  third  statement  to  the  effect  that 
duplicate  polling  cards  were  sent  to  out-voters  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  a  wrong  polling  station,  this  did  I  believe 
happen  in  some  cases,  not  only  with  polling  cards 
sent  out  from  the  Liberal  committee  rooms  but  also 
from  the  Unionist  committee  rooms  and  was  due  first 
to  the  form  of  the  register,  which  is  alphabetical,  and 
secondly  to  the  very  short  time,  owing  to  the  late  issue 
of  the  official  list  of  polling  stations,  in  which  the  names 
of  voters,  their  register  numbers  (nearly  29,000)  and 
polling  stations  had  to  be  inserted  in  the  polling  cards. 

This  was  done  direct  from  the  register  and  official 
list  of  polling  stations  between  the  morning  of  Thursday 
18  January  and  the  morning  of  Friday  19  January  by  a 
firm  in  the  City,  who,  considering  the  rush,  did  it  very 
well  and  who  were  of  course  quite  ignorant  of  the  politics 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  and  polling  stations 
they  were  inserting. 

The  suggestion  of  “deliberate  deception”  is  quite 
baseless. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  Z.  M.  Hamilton. 

[Naturally  those  who  intended  to  prevent  the  opposing 
candidate  from  being  heard  would  not  inform  the  agent 
on  their  side  of  their  intention.  He  would  necessarily 
have  to  interfere  to  prevent  it,  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  we 
are  sure,  would  have  done.  That  he  regards  our 
statement  as  “improbable”  is  more  relevant.  Of 
course  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Peel’s  votes 
was  not  impugned  :  our  point  was  that  it  was  purposely 
issued  too  late  to  allow  of  any  answer  being  made. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 

ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  MINISTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  7  February,  1906. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  ”  on 
“John  Burns  the  Workman  Minister”  by  Robert 
Donald.  Of  Mr.  Burns  the  Workman  Mr.  Donald 
does  not  say  much,  possibly  because  (like  the  rest  of  us) 
he  does  not  know  much  ;  and  of  Mr.  Burns  the  Minister 
it  is  obviously  as  yet  too  early  to  do  more  than  prophesy 
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But  of  Mr.  Burns  the  Agitator,  the  Demagogue,  Mr. 
Donald  has  an  unstinted  admiration,  and  the  various 
qualities  of  his  oratory  are  enumerated  with  a  proud 
and  loving  minuteness.  To  “  a  powerful  voice  and  great 
staying-power  ”  Mr.  Burns  (who  is  “  always  at  his  best 
when  on  the  aggressive”)  adds  “  a  sledge-hammer  style” 
(which  is  “forcible  rather  than  finished”),  a  language 
“always  direct  and  explicit”,  with  a  meaning  “un¬ 
mistakable”;  and  these  great  gifts  are  further  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  speaker’s  “wondrous  fertility  in 
epigram,  his  happy  quotations,  the  humorous  flashes 
which  he  introduces,  and  his  knack  of  leading  his 
hearers  on  to  surprises  ”.  Under  which  category,  Sir, 
should  be  included  the  following  specimen  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Minister’s  oratory?  I  quote  from  the 
“  Times”  of  Monday,  n  April,  1887,  the  speech  having 
been  delivered  on  the  previous  Saturday  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Battersea  Park  to  protest  against  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Great  sorrow  was  evinced  at  the  attempt  to  rid  the  earth  of 
the  Czar.  He  was  sorry  too — very  sorry  that  they  did  not 
succeed.  He  asked  those  present  if  they  deprecated  force 
and  extreme  measures,  if  some  of  them  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
joseph  Chamberlain  following  the  Czar  and  Lord  Salisbury 
to  heaven  by  means  of  a  “  chemical  parcels  post  ”. 

“The  ghosts  of  his  agitating  days”,  writes  Mr. 
Donald,  “will  no  doubt  now  be  recalled  in  earnest”. 
If  this— whichever  it  be,  epigram,  humorous  flash, 
happy  quotation,  or  surprise — be  one  of  the  ghosts,  it 
is  surely  something  of  a  sulphurous  being. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

An  Old  Tory. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  February,  1906. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  3  February  you  state  in  a 
short  paragraph  commenting  on  Lord  Roberts’  advo¬ 
cacy  of  national  military  training  that  this  would  be 
impotent,  as  it  would  in  practice  produce  little  more 
than  an  inferior  kind  of  Volunteer. 

If  the  nation  gets,  as  it  ought  to,  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  enforce  military  training  on  all  able-bodied  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
100,000  to  150,000  men  trained  every  year,  it  will  be 
fortunate.  If  Volunteering  were  compulsory,  little 
more  would  be  required.  Trained,  as  proposed,  for  six 
months  consecutively  in  their  first  year  of  enrolment 
and  for  short  periods  in  subsequent  years  until  certified 
efficient  in  all  essentials  and  in  rifle  practice,  they  would 
in  a  few  years  constitute  a  trained  national  reserve  that 
would  be  by  no  means  impotent  for  home  defence, 
rendering  the  reinforcement  of  our  foreign-service  army 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  The  expense  need  not 
be  great,  and  the  organisation  of  such  national  reserves 
would  present  no  difficulties,  once  the  principle  of  the 
obligation  to  train  is  recognised  and  enforced. 

If  the  nation  would  accept  the  obligation  of  two 
years’  militia  service  it  would  be  better,  but  this  does 
not  seem  probable  just  now,  and  the  training  of  our 
young  men  in  shooting  and  discipline  is,  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  things,  a  pressing  matter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 

[“Compulsory  Volunteering”  is  a  truly  humorous 
suggestion.  How  can  a  crowd  of  untrained  men  who 
will  not  leave  the  country  make  up  the  enormous  de¬ 
ficiency  in  numbers  this  country  must  meet  when  again 
engaged  in  a  great  war?  All  these  are  lame  expe¬ 
dients  to  avoid  what  every  soldier  knows  to  be  really 
best  for  the  country — conscription. — Ed.  S.R.] 


REFORM  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  February,  1906. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Liberal  Government  are  assured 
of  a  strong  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  interested  in  secondary  education 


are  filled  with  hope  that  this  important  question  will  be 
seriously  and  boldly  tackled.  It  is  perhaps  expecting 
too  much  to  hope  the  great  public  schools  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  out  their  average  boys  well  equipped 
mentally,  but  surely  the  rate-aided  schools  in  our  great 
towns  may  be  made  thoroughly  efficient.  Every  school 
receiving  aid  from  the  State  or  municipalities  should 
be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  four  following  con¬ 
ditions  : — 

1.  Every  member  of  the  staff  should  be  registered  in 
Column  B. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  schools  throughout  the 
country,  young  men  are  pitchforked  straight  from  the 
’varsities  into  the  schools.  Many  of  these  men  merely 
do  a  year  or  two  at  teaching  “  to  mark  time  ”.  In  any 
case  their  inexperience  seriously  handicaps  their  pupils. 
The  present  system  of  registration  is  not  sufficient,  as 
it  is  left  to  the  headmaster  to  employ  registered  or 
unregistered  men  as  he  wills. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  “leaving  certificate  ”  which 
shall  excuse  boys  the  preliminary  examination  into  all 
universities  and  all  professions. 

The  energies  of  schoolmasters  at  present  are  largely 
frittered  away  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  schools  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  specialising  their  pupils  for  innumer¬ 
able  preliminary  examinations.  At  present  London 
University  will  not  accept  the  matriculation  examina¬ 
tion  of  Sheffield  and  vice  versa  &c.  The  adoption  of 
a  leaving  certificate  which  would  be  accepted  universally 
throughout  the  Empire  would  secure  continuity  in 
education  and  consequently  a  thoroughly  sound  founda¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  thorough  equipment  in  all  subjects. 

To-day,  no  money  is  grudged  for  science  equipment, 
but  money  is  practically  unattainable  tor  everything 
else.  Good  modern  maps,  globes,  plane  tables,  &c.  for 
the  teacher  of  geography,  modern  books  of  reference  in 
history,  literature,  classics,  modern  languages  &c.  are 
essential. 

4.  The  gradual  exclusion  of  “parson”  schoolmasters. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  among  the  very  numerous 

parson  schoolmasters  there  are  very  many  earnest  and 
efficient  men,  but  it  is  notorious  among  those  “  in  the 
know  ”  that  a  big  majority  of  men  take  Orders  to  better 
their  chances  of  promotion.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  because  it  is  a  distinct  handicap  to  laymen  and 
causes  many  first-class  men  whom  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  to  give  up  the  profession  in  disgust.^  In  view  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
urging  the  Bench  of  Bishops  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  parson  in  all  vacant  head- 
masterships  this  is  the  more  serious.  The  recent 
appointment  of  parsons  to  S.  Paul’s  and  the  City  of 
London  and  many  minor  headmasterships  is  a  proof 
that  the  power  wielded  by  the  bishops  is  very  great. 
We  do  not  tolerate  parsons  in  our  elementary  schools, 
therefore  it  is  only  logical  to  exclude  them  from  state- 
aided  secondary  schools.  There  are  many  other  matters 
which  need  careful  attention  e.g.  the  disproportionate 
salaries  of  headmasters  and  assistant  masters,  the  over¬ 
burdening  of  the  curriculum,  compulsory  military 
training  &c. 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.A.  Cantab. 

[We  differ  entirely  from  our  correspondent  as  to 
clerical  schoolmasters.  Lay  teachers  would  of  course 
like  to  eliminate  clerical  competition ;  but  that  is  a 
purely  personal  and  selfish  view. — Ed.  S.R.] 


SUDDEN  DEATH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windfield,  co.  Galway,  3  February,  1906. 

Sir, — In  your  paragraph  in  last  week's  paper  regard¬ 
ing  the  King  of  Denmark’s  death  you  put  “  Terror  of 
the  idea  of  sudden  death  is  general ;  we  pray  against 
it  ”.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  remarking  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  clerical  authorities  it  is  not  from  sudden  but  from 
unprepared  death  we,  in  the  Litany,  pray  exemption. 

W.  Pugin  Thornton. 
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A  “GOTHIC”  VIEW  OF  RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

’“The  Character  of  Renaissance  Architecture.”  By  C.  H. 
Moore.  London :  Macmillan.  1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

’''THERE  is  no  pleasing  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore 
of  Cambridge  U.S.A.  Some  years  ago  he  set 
out  to  re-write  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture,  on 
the  thesis  that  “the  only  true  Gothic  art”  was  the 
architecture  of  Northern  France  in  the  twelfth  and 
^.arly  thirteenth  centuries,  any  other  Gothic  being 
merely  a  poor  relation  or  something  worse.  Professor 
Moore’s  conclusions  were  not  accepted  by  competent 
authorities,  but,  with  undefeated  energy,  he  has  now 
taken  in  hand  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
shows  that  we  have  all  been  wrong  about  it  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  that  our  heroes  are  men  of 
straw ,  and  that  in  fact,  from  first  to  last,  Renaissance 
architecture  is  a  futile  affair  because  it  does  not  comply 
with  the  canons  evolved  by  Professor  Moore  for  the 
regulation  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  this  book  will  be  that  Renaissance 
architecture  is  bad  because  it  is  not  Byzantine,  or 
Gothic  of  the  Isle  de  France.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  frame  of  mind  in  which  to 
'undertake  a  critical  study  of  the  Renaissance,  but  then 
we  are  not  armed  with  the  cast-iron  logic  of  Professor 
Moore. 

Apparently  the  Professor  has  two  infallible  touch¬ 
stones  of  architecture ;  one  is,  that  the  architecture 
shall  be  that  of  a  godly  or  at  least  respectable  people, 
and  the  other  is  that  no  detail  of  architecture  shall  be 
tolerated  which  does  not  at  once  and  directly  express  a 
structural  intention.  For  example,  Cosimo  di  Medici  is 
praised  for  his  moderation  in  rejecting  a  design  by 
Brunelleschi  as  too  sumptuous,  while  Filippo  Strozzi  is 
censured  for  saying  that  he  would  build  a  finer  palace 
than  anybody  else.  We  are  told  that  “  into  the  service  of 
this  luxurious  and  immoral  life,  the  fine  arts  were  now 
called  ,  and  that  “  the  quest  of  material  splendour  was 
more  than  ever  stimulated  under  the  mundane  ambition 
•of  a  luxurious  and  profligate  society  ”,  remarks  which 
•are  irrelevant  to  the  critical  study  of  art,  and  embody 
a  principle  of  criticism  which  would  rule  out  all  its 
most  splendid  attainments,  as  for  example  the  work  of 
Tintoretto  and  Veronese  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
limit  our  admiration  to  the  work  of  the  Primitives. 
Professor  Moore  evidently  regards  his  second  touch¬ 
stone  of  architecture  as  all  sufficient.  The  mantle  of 
the  late  James  Fergusson  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders, 
cergusson,  who  did  not  possess  the  smallest  capacity 
•as  an. architect,  felt  himself  competent  to  criticise  and 
■even  improve  the  designs  of  the  most  famous  archi¬ 
tects,  for  instance  he  thought  that  Gibbs  would  have 
■done  better  if  he  had  turned  his  pieces  of  entablature 
upside  down,  and  many  other  equally  remarkable 
results  would  have  been  obtained  had  plenarv  power 
been  possible  to  this  worthy  gentleman  who  wrote  in 
his  armchair  with  a  heap  of  photographs  beside  him. 
So  Professor  Moore  takes  one  famous  building  of  the 
Renaissance  after  another  and  proceeds  to  show  that 
their  internal  structure  is  not  apparent  outside,  that 
the  orders  are  meaningless,  that  it  would  have  been 
inetter  if  they  had  been  altered  or  omitted,  and  in 
fact  that  the  whole  building  would  have  been  very  much 
better  if  it  had  been  quite  different  from  what  it  is,  and 
had  it  been  inspired  by  an  intention  totally  alien  from 
'that  of  the  actual  designer.  If  these  buildings  are  all 
so  utterly  bad,  why  waste  time  on  them,  if  for  example 
the  details  of  a  building  “have  no  merit  in  themselves, 
■and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  trivial  and  unnecessary  ” 
'Why  devote  to  it  a  page  and  a  half  of  tedious  description  ? 

Another  peculiarity  in  Professor  Moore  is  that  while 
he  pours  scorn  on  the  orders  as  used  by  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance,  he  is  a  convinced  believer  in  their  sacro- 
•sanctity  ;  he  condemns  Vignola  for  his  “  innovations  ” 
■on  the  ground  that  the  Greeks  had  fixed  the  orders 
once  for  all.  We  seem  to  be  reading  Sir  William 
'Chambers,  and  not  the  advocate  of  unabashed  con¬ 
struction.  Originality,  which  in  the  Gothic  designer 
'would  have  been  splendid  audacity,  becomes  in  the 
IKenaissance  architect  mere  impertinence.  The  fact  is 
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Professor  Moore  dislikes  the  Renaissance  and  all  its 
ways,  and  though  there  is  an  appearance  of  minute 
research  in  his  book,  he  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  cover  the  ground.  He  still  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  phase  and 
fashion  which  for  practical  purposes  ended  in  Italy  with 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  does  not  even  mention 
Alessi  or  Bernini,  and  classifies  Sanmichele,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  architects,  with  such  a  mere 
technician  as  Scamozzi.  He  devotes  very  little  attention 
to  Peruzzi  and  never  mentions  the  splendid  Albergati 
Palace  at  Bologna.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  Villa 
Madama,  or  to  the  plans  of  the  Italian  palaces.  The 
great  churches  rebuilt  in  Northern  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  the  Duomo  and 
S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  are  not  even  hinted  at.  Professor 
Moore  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  finding  resemblances 
between  the  most  unlikely  buildings  j  he  thinks  the 
design  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan  may  have 
been  by  Bramante,  because  it  resembles  Bramante’s 
design  for  the  dome  of  S.  Peter’s.  A  comparison  of 
Professor  Moore’s  own  illustration  will  convince  even  a 
layman  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  resemblance 
between  the  two.  He  is  even  less  satisfactory  in  dealing 
with  the  Renaissance  in  other  countries.  His  brie3' 
notes  are  inadequate  and  inaccurate.  His  account  of 
the.  Renaissance  in  France  stops  with  de  l’Orme,  when 
serious  neo-classic  was  only  just  beginning  in  that 
country.  He  does  not  mention  Bullant  or  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  great  French  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  England 
Inigo  Jones  is  dismissed  as  a  merely  theatrical  person, 
and  an  English  writer  who  had  praised  his  sense  ot 
proportion  and  the  distinction  of  his  style  is  considered 
“  thoughtless  ”.  If  Professor  Moore  can  find  no 
rhythm  and  proportion  in  the  Banquetting  House,  we 
confess  we  cannot  imagine  what  he  takes  those  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  in  architecture.  Wren  is  treated  with  lofty 
condescension,  but  the  Professor  cannot  refrain  from 
breaking  loose  in  the  end,  and  condemns  S.  Mary  le 
Bow  as  a  “  hybrid  composition  of  utterly  barbarous 
character  ”. 

It  is  perhaps  temerity  in  an  Englishman  to  criticise 
an  American  professor  of  architecture,  but  we  are 
bound  to  point  out  that  Professor  Moore’s  researches 
seeem  scarcely  adequate  to  the  superstructure  of  severe 
and  contemptuous  criticism  which  they  are  supposed  to 
carry.  “  Obiter  dicta  ”  launched  from  the  professorial 
chair  will  hardly  upset  the  verdict  of  centuries.  More¬ 
over  those  who  have  actually  studied  the  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  find  in  it  something  more  than  mere 
theatrical  decoration,  they  find  in  it  daring  invention, 
the  sense  of  rhythm  and  proportion,  the  faculty  of 
selection,  the  power  of  abstract  thought  in  building 
composition,  qualities  in  architecture  which  appear 
to  have  no  existence  for  Professor  Moore,  with  his 
rigid  formula  of  unconcealed  construction.  They  find 
in  it,  moreover,  that  something  not  understandable 
of  genius,  which  will  always  differentiate  architecture 
from  building.  We  protest  from  every  point  of  view 
against  this  attempt  to  put  architecture  into  a  strait 
waistcoat,  against  this  habit  of  treating  the  art  merely 
as  so  much  material  for  classification.  Architecture 
is  as  human  as  any  of  the  arts,  and  it  can  only  be 
understood  and  satisfactorily  criticised  if  criticised 
sympathetically  and  with  a  tolerant  appreciation  of  its 
many  moods  and  multifarious  forms  of  expression.  To 
come  to  the  study  of  architecture  with  a  ready-made 
formula,  and  strap  it  down  whether  the  formula  fits  or 
not,  is  simple  pedantry,  and  a  critic  who  has  constantly 
on  his  lips  such  terms  as  “aberrations”,  “  misadjust- 
ments”,  “meaningless  caprice”,  “architectural  mon¬ 
strosity”,  “architectural  solecism”,  “barbarisms” 
and  such  like,  is  hardly  a  profitable  guide. 

The  one  thing  that  the  reader  will  not  learn  from 
Professor  Moore’s  latest  book  is  the  character  of 
Renaissance  architecture.  The  book  only  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  subject,  its  generalisations  rest  on  inade¬ 
quate  evidence,  and  its  criticism  is  based  on  irrelevant 
considerations.  I'  rom  such  a  promising  title  we  ex¬ 
pected  at  least  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  great 
historical  movement  in  architecture.  Instead,  we  find 
ourselves  hurled  back  into  middle  Victorianism  of  the 
deepest  dye. 
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THE  ETERNAL  UNDERGRADUATE. 

“  Interludes  in  Verse  and  Prose.”  Ey  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Trevelyan,  Bart.  London  :  Bell.  1905. 
6s.  net. 


THOSE  who  were  undergraduates  at  Cambridge 
some  fifty  years  ago  may  remember  a  certain 
evening  in  October  1S57,  when  in  the  little  hall  of  the 
Union  Society  in  Green  Street,  after  a  somewhat  slack  j 
debate,  there  struck  across  the  room  a  sharp,  clear, 
resonant  voice,  endowed  with  fluent  tones  and  pic¬ 
turesque  language,  which  showed  that  a  new  orator 
had  arisen  in  Cambridge.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
like  it  before.  The  eloquence  had  a  fire  and  a  direct¬ 
ness,  a  vivacity  and  a  humour  of  its  own.  When  the 
slim  elegant  form  of  a  schoolfellow  with  long  fair  hair, 
which  now  greyer  and  less  exuberant  belongs  to  a  j 
distinguished  but  elderly  educationist,  moved  across 
the  floor  to  congratulate  the  speaker,  the  sympathies  of 
all  went  with  him. 

For  some  time  the  members  of  the  Union  revelled  in 
the  sunshine  of  their  new  acquisition,  but  after  a  space 
the  fountain  seemed  to  lack  nourishment,  the  speeches 
were  ill  prepared,  the  charm,  still  effective,  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  potency.  A  climax  was  reached  when,  on 
the  spacious  floor  of  Swan’s  auction  rooms,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  support  the  opening  of  a  new  smoking- 
room  against  the  cautious  advice  of  the  treasurer  and 
committee.  The  orator,  after  uttering  the  famous 
words  “There  they  sit  compact,  united”,  excited  by 
the  fray,  produced  from  one  pocket  a  well-seasoned 
pipe,  and  cried  “This  is  the  banner  under  which  we 
fight  ”,  and  from  the  other  a  coil  of  red  tape,  which  he 
waved  in  the  air  as  the  banner  of  his  adversaries. 
Such  was  the  avatar  of  George  Trevelyan  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  world  of  Cambridge,  the  most  charming 
companion,  the  most  lovable  friend,  now  dazzling 
society  by  his  brilliancy,  now  distracting  it  by  indis¬ 
cretion,  passing  like  a  meteor  through  our  murky 
atmosphere,  whose  light  was  not  devoid  of  heat,  which 
illuminated  but  occasionally  scorched. 

Such  are  the  reminiscences  which  the  perusal  of  this 
book  must  call  up  to  those  who  witnessed  the  time  of 
its  composition.  To  these  they  speak  with  the  voice 
of  the  writer,  they  recall  the  merry  laughter,  the  | 
passionate  friendships,  the  fleeting  quarrels  ot  those 
happy  years.  They  are  so  vivid  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  written  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
they  have  the  same  meaning  for  others.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.  The  undergraduate  spirit  burns 
most  brightly  in  the  “  Cambridge  Dionysia”,  which  we 
are  glad  that  the  author  has  reprinted.  It  reproduces 
with  felicity  and  fidelity  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and 
also  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
humourist  and  a  scholar,  who  loved  his  classics  with 
intelligent  affection,  a  passion  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  is  almost  obsolete  at  the  present  day. 

“  Horace  at  Athens”  was  written  for  performance  at 
the  A.D.C.,  when  the  author  was  in  residence  at 
Cambridge  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  lived  in  those 
well-known  rooms,  close  to  the  clock-tower,  where  the 
bookcases  contained  the  volumes  of  the  classical 
library  which  Macaulay  read  through  three  times 
whilst  he  was  in  India.  As  a  farce,  it  still  remains  a 
masterpiece.  The  letters  from  Patna  are  fragments  of 
the  “  Letters  of  a  Competition  Wallah  ”,  which  appeared 
first  in  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine  ”,  and  were  a  delight  to 
Trevelyan’s  friends.  But  we  miss  some  of  our  favourite 
passages.  Where  is  the  well-known  figure  of  Simpkins, 
the  young  graduate  fresh  from  the  University,  who 
was  always  asking  himself  “  Why  was  I  born  ?  Whither 
do  I  tend?  Have  I  an  internal  consciousness ?  ”  So 
that  men  began  to  say  “  Why  was  Simpkins  born  Is 
he  tending  hither  ?  Has  he  an  internal  consciousness 
that  he  is  a  bore?”  These  passages  were  probably 
left  out  because  they  were  considered  by  the  writer  to 
be  too  young  and  immature,  but  it  is  the  very  youth 
and  immaturity  of  these  early  efforts  that  constitute 
their  charm.  The  “  Dawk  Bungalow”  is,  as  a  piece  ot 
literature,  less  to  our  taste,  but  the  tact  that  it  is 
known  in  India  as  a  classical  piece  for  private  theatri¬ 
cals  justifies  its  insertion.  We  wish  that  the  writer 
had  taken  a  little  more  pains  with  his  Hindustani. 


The  “  Ladies  in  Parliament”  belongs  to  Trevelyan’s- 
early  Parliamentary  period,  when  he  sought  refresh¬ 
ment  from  the  boredom  of  committees  and  the  long 
waiting  for  divisions  partly  in  the  pages  of  Heine’s 
“  Reisebilder  ”  and  partly  in  renewing  the  literary  efforts 
of  his  boyhood.  The  politics  of  those  days  have  not 
the  freshness  which  belongs  to  undergraduate  life, 
ever  dying  and  ever  renewed,  ever  instinct  with  the 
same  spirit.  A  parliamentary  satire  challenges  com¬ 
parison  with  Tom  Moore  and  with  George  Canning, 
with  the  “Twopenny  Post  Bag”  and  the  “Anti- 
Jacobin”,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  “Ladies  in 
Parliament  ”  is  equal  to  the  level  of  either.  But  Sir 
George  Trevelyan’s  Cambridge  efforts  remain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  English  literature.  They  stand  by  the  side  of 
Calverley  and  J.  K.  Stephen,  and  they  are  not  inferior 
to  either.  It  is  said  that,  when  Trevelyan  was  an 
undergraduate,  he  gave  up  for  a  year  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  translation  and  composition,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  reading  of  the  classics  as  if  they  were  a 
piece  of  modern  literature.  It  is  probably  to  this  that 
he  owed  his  victory  in  the  Tripos  over  so  good  a 
scholar  as  the  present  Vice-Provost  of  Eton,  and  it  is 
this  certainly  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write 
the  last  piece  in  this  volume,  “An  Ancient  Greek 
War”,  which  combines  so  skilfully  the  classical  spirit 
with  acute  feeling  for  modern  controversies.  If  the  Greek 
language  were  more  often  studied  in  this  spirit,  even 
by  those  who  teach  it,  we  should  seldom  hear  of  a 
desire  to  abolish  it  from  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal 
education. 


THE  FAR  EAST  IN  SOLUTION. 

“  The  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East.”  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.  "London :  Macmillan.  1905.  25s.  net. 

THE  insight  shown  by  the  author  in  his  recent  work,. 

“  Manchu  and  Muscovite  ”,  into  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Manchuria  at  the  outbreak  of  war  will 
ensure  attention  to  this  attempt  to  exhibit  the  problems 
that  have  still  to  be  dealt  with  if  an  enduring  peace  is- 
to  be  evolved  out  of  the  turmoil  caused  in  the  Far  East 
by  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  Readers  conversant 
with  the  premises  may  think  that  the  author  deals  with 
his  subject  at  unnecessary  length  in  traversing  certain' 
well-worn  ground.  But  the  general  public  is  not  too 
well  informed  on  Eastern  affairs  ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  in  laying  a  broad  basis  for  his  super¬ 
structure,  he  has  erred,  if  at  all,  on  thejight  side.  We 
have  had  sketches  galore  of  early  Chinese  history, 
descriptions  of  the  Yangtze,  of  rival  struggles  for 
railway  concessions,  books  on  Korea,  and  on  Chinese 
religion,  and  on  missionary  efforts,  aggressiveness  and 
errors  ;  but  the  information  is  scattered,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  reader  whom  Mr.  Weale  desires  to 
reach  has  not  read  or  assimilated  them  all.  Desiring 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  sound  opinion 
on  Far  Eastern  politics  he  presents  within  his  own 
covers  the  information  he  thinks  essential,  and  he 
does  so  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  form.  The  man  who 
could  write  more  than  a  thousand  pages  about  the  Far 
East  without  making  mistakes  or  exciting  criticism 
has  yet  to  be  born — or  disclosed,  and  the  author  does 
not  belong  to  the  milk-and-water  school  ;  but  it  may 
be  quite  safely  affirmed  that  all  except  peculiarly  well- 
informed  students  will  rise  from  reading  these  two 
volumes  with  a  larger  comprehension,  and  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  gravity,  of  the  political  situation. 

The  voyage  up  the  Yangtze  need  not  detain  .  us 
longer  than  to  remark  that  the  Ming  Tombs  at  Nanking 
contain  the  remains — not  of  “the  earlier  sovereigns’  , 
but  of  the  founder  only — of  the  Ming  dynasty.  But  the 
chapters  in  which  the  author  relates  his  experiences 
of  a  journey  up  the  (then  unfinished)  railway  from 
Hankow  to  Peking  will  be  read  with  greater  attention. 
Ill-treatment  of  Chinese  by  the  Belgian  employes  is  no- 
new  accusation,  though  it  has  not  often  been  stated  in 
such  uncompromising  terms.  But  we  were  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  charge  of  corruption  and  inferior  work  that 
may  be  focussed  in  the  author’s  summary  (page  169) 
of  conversation  among  certain  expert  passengers,  about 
“  masonrv  built  with  a  fifty-centimetre,  foundation  on 
sandy  river  bottoms”,  absence  of  “sluices  in  embank- 
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merits  where  anyone  might  have  seen  flood  waters 
would  rush  ”,  and  collapsing  bridges  illustrated  by  a 
photograph  opposite  page  190.  It  is  consolatory  when, 
travelling  in  carts  across  the  interval  between  sections 
that  had  not  yet  met,  they  come  across  an  unexpected 
railway  embankment.  It '“was  no  mirage,  for  there 
were  rails  and  a  splendid  rock  bed,  but  this  was  no 
Belgian  work.  .  .  .  We  had  blundered  on  to  the  Peking 
Syndicate’s  Coal  Railway”.  Nor  is  that  a  solitary 
specimen.  The  work  on  the  Belgian  line  was  not  all 
bad  :  the  great  bridge  over  the  Yellow  River,  for 
instance,  is  a  great  engineering  achievement  in  face 
•ot  natural  difficulties  which  will  involve  terrible  tests 
(page  188).  But  the  British  railway  in  Chihli  and  the 
German  and  Russian  lines,  respectively,  in  Shantung 
and  Manchuria  are  all  good.  The  China  Association 
urged  more  than  once  the  securing — as  we  might  doubt¬ 
less  at  one  time  have  secured — the  concession  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  line,  and  an  indication  will  be  found  on 
pages  121-3  of  the  value  of  the  opportunity  which  was 
missed.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  both  volumes  about 
railways  and  railway  concessions  and  the  political, 
financial,  and  commercial  questions  involved,  and  it  all 
■contributes  usefully  to  the  fuller  knowledge  that  is 
required.  Something  might  even  have  been  added,  we 
fancy,  about  the  inner  motives  of  Chinese  “gentry” 
and  others  who  memorialise  so  freely  about  China 
(railways)  for  the  Chinese  ;  but  there  are  limits  to 
books  as  well  as  to  reviews  ! 

The  author  confesses  in  his  preface  to  “  strong  and 
uncompromising  opinions ",  and  a  specimen  will  be 
found  in  his  chapter  on  “  Peking  under  the  Foreign 
'heel  ” — the  opportunities  afforded  to  (and  seized  by) 
•certain  Legations  for  extension  as  a  consequence  of 
the  siege  ;  the  indecorous  treatment,  still,  of  Chinese 
within  the  precincts  ;  the  ignominious  removal  to  Berlin 
■of  the  astronomical  instruments  that  used  to  adorn  the 
Observatory — things  which  rankle  more  than  military 
defeat.  In  fact,  the  chapter  is  redeemed  from  being 
very  unpleasant  reading  by  two  amusing  pages  which 
conclude  by  affirming  that  “  as  the  Chinese  Government 
watches  the  provinces,  and  the  Legations  watch  the 
Chinese  Government,  so  does  Dr.  Morrison  watch  the 
Legations,  which  is  the  finest  thing  of  all  ”.  Nor  is  his 
appreciation  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  Court 
much  more  flattering.  “One  thing  alone  ”  he  affirms 
(with  less  perhaps  than  fair  appreciation)  “  is  being  done 
a  thing  which  although  it  smacks  of  the  new  tends  to 
strengthen  the  old.  China  is  arming,  slowly,  steadily 
and  mechanically.  China  is  drilling  carefully,  farsee- 
ingly  and  patiently,  with  an  entirely  new  spirit.  .  .  . 
China  is  arming  ;  that  is  the  only 'thing  that  can  be 
clearly  discerned  in  the  Government’s  actions.  The 
Manchus,  having  drained  to  the  dregs  a  bitter  cup,  are 
preparing  against  some  future  day  by  fashioning  them- 
•selves  new  weapons  ;  but  what  that  day  is  to  be  no 
mortal  man  knows.”  And  another  vial  of  scorn  is  out¬ 
poured  upon  “the  little  Peking  legations,  all  of  which 
try  to  trip  one  another  privately,  and  swear  openly 
that  the  only  way  of  effecting*  anything  is  by  working 
internationally  in  close  concert  with  one  another,  and 
Keeping  the  Chinese  down,  very  far  down  .  .  .”  ;  the 
impression  conveyed  distinctly  being  that  the  Chinese 
•are  getting  tired  of  being  kept  down,  and  that  they 
may  even  be  cherishing  far  down  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  a  contempt,  for  certain  foreign  ways  which 
it  would  be  impolite — not  to  say  impolitic — just  at 
present,  to  avow  !  The  author  evidently  believes  that, 
in  this  lespect  at  any  rate,  China  is  in  earnest  and  will 
before  many  years  have  a  large  army  of  capable  and 
brave  soldiers  led  by  competent  officers.  We  content 
•ourselves  with  remarking  that  leadership,  in  which  the 
'Chinese  have  been  hitherto  conspicuously  deficient,  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  personal  equation  which — 
after  all  has  been  done  that  drill  and  armament  can  do 
—will  remain  to  be  solved.  The  sketch  of  Yuan  Shih- 
fr1  Hung-Chang’s  successor  in  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Ghihli,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement, 
■deserves  to  be  read  reflectively  by  every  observer  of 
bar  Eastern  affairs  ;  but  every  such  observer  who  has 
an  antecedent  acquaintance  with  them  will  ask  impa¬ 
tiently  why  the  author  could  not  be  content  to  call  the 
great  northern  port  Tientsin,  instead  of  disguising  it  as 
i  lentsien  ?  It  is  curious  to  note,  a  propos  of  military 


matters,  in  an  instructive  chapter  on  Kiao-chow,  that 
while  the  Chinese  regiment  organised  by  British  officers 
at  Wei-hai-wei  remained  staunch  and  fought  on  our 
side,  the  men  drilled  by  the  Germans  at  Tsingtao 
deserted,  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  en  masse. 
Evidently  the  Chinese  do  classify  foreigners,  even 
though  all  be  anathema  more  or  less  !  It  has  been 
remarked  that  nowhere  has  the  repercussion  of  events 
in  Manchuria  been  felt  more  strongly  than  in  Berlin  ; 
and  not  only  have  Mr.  Weale’s  remarks  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  German  post  offices  already  been  sterilised  by 
a  recent  agreement  with  China  for  their  withdrawal, 
but  the  garrisons  thrown  out  to  protect  the  railway 
line  are  also  to  be  drawn  back  upon  Tsingtao.  The 
great  works  undertaken  there,  at  great  cost,  of  course 
remain  ;  but  Germany  seems  to  be  withdrawing  upon 
them,  and  awaiting  events. 

A  sympathetic  description  of  Japan  in  war-time 
contains  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  national  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  with  just  a  hint  (p.  423)  that  the  strain— how 
patriotically  soever  borne,  and  how  bravely  soever 
concealed— was  beginning  to  tell.  The  account  of 
Russian  attempts  to  create  fictitious  interests  in  Korea, 
as  a  basis  for  further  intrigue,  is  amusing.  “The 
most  brilliant  intriguing,  however,  cannot  create  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing.”  But  it  all  ended  in  convincing 
Japan  that  nothing  short  of  decisive  action  could  clear 
the. situation.  Chapter  xxv.  opens  with  an  amusinglv 
satirical  description  of  the  mental  attitude  of  Admira'l 
Alexeieff  and  his  entourage  while  this  was  going  on, 
and  explains  how  “  the  little  Japanese,  the  just  Heavens 
well  knew,  would  be  crushed  flat,  bang,  just  like  that 
if  they  were  not  very  careful  It  was  probably  this 
overweening  conceit  which  sterilised  Russian  policy  and 
left  her  unprepared  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  For  Japan 
is  accused  of  having  made  the  same  mistake  that  we 
did  at  Sebastopol,  in  waiting  to  besiege  a  fortress  which 
might  have  been  carried,  at  first,  almost  by  a  coup  de 
main  !  The  moral  pressure  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  being- 
may  no  doubt  account  for  the  slowness  of  Japanese 
movements  at  the  outset,  in  other  respects  ;  but  the 
author  argues  that  its  value  should  have  been  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  knowledge,  which  was  available  in 
every  cafe  in  Port  Arthur,  of  its  inefficiency.  Criticism 
is  easy  after  the  event ;  yet  it  may  be  that 'the  splendid 
organisation  which  has  been  so  justly  admired  was 
hampered  by  a  too  precise  adherence  to  preconceived 
plans  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
were  predisposed  to  caution  by  unfamiliarity  with  the 
working  of  the  great  military  machine  which  they  had 
created  but  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  test. 

We  have  been  able  to  indicate  only  certain  suggestive 
features  in  these  pregnant  volumes,  which  may  be 
commended  to  the  study  of  all  who  believe  that  the 
Far  East  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  political  future.  The  author  has  been  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  publication,  after  the  war  was  over,  of 
comments  that  were  written  while  it  was  in  progress, 
and  has  been  inspired  perhaps  by  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  travelling  and 
writing  to  express  certain  opinions  in  terms  that  might 
have  been  pitched  at  times  in  a  more  judicial  key.  His 
championship  of  Sir  Robert  Bredon  (pp.  253-4)  as  a 
candidate  for  Inspector-Generalship  of  Customs  will 
hardly  command  unqualified  assent.  The  Chinese 
might,  no  doubt,  promote  the  Deputy  Inspector- 
General,  automatically  as  it  were,  if  Sir  Robert  Hart 
ever  retire — unless  they  took  a  fancy  to  ruin  the  service 
in  pursuance  of  the  cry  of  China  for  the  Chinese.  But 
Sir  Robert  Bredon  is  not  the  candidate  generally  in 
view  ;  and  when  we  are  asked  to  note  the  fact  that 
he  drafted  Article  8  of  the  Mackay  Treaty',  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  lately  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  officials  in 
China:  ‘‘We  know  now  what  Consumption  Tax  is 
and  how  it  will  be  levied — just  as  much  as  the  Chinese 
like,  and  wherever  it  suits  them  !  If  Article  8  comes 
into  force,  which  Heaven  forbid,  we  shall  pay  7.',  per 
cent,  and  be  taxed  in  addition  anything  the  merry 
celestial  may  choose  to  ask.”  But  Mr.  Putnam  Weale 
has  unquestionably  collected  and  marshalled  a  mass  of 
information  with  ability  and  lucidity,  and  the  result  is 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation  outlined  with 
a  vigorous  but  light,  albeit  sharply-pointed,  pen. 
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CAMBRIDGE  THEOLOGY. 

“  Cambridge  Theological  Essays.”  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Swete.  London  :  Macmillan.  1905.  12s.  net. 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  some  tutors  and  lecturers  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  compiled  and  published 
a  volume  of  theological  essays  under  the  title 
“  Contentio  Veritatis  ”.  The  papers,  with  certain 
exceptions,  were  not  of  remarkable  merit,  and  the 
book,  having  served  as  the  subject  of  a  brief  con¬ 
troversy  in  “  religious  ”  papers,  has  now  by  many  of  us 
been  relegated  to  the  dusty  oblivion  of  the  back  shelves 
of  our  bookcases.  As  an  attempt  towards  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  belief  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge,  it 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  inadequate. 

In  consequence,  partly,  of  the  failure  of  the  Oxford 
venture,  the  rumour  that  a  volume  somewhat  similar 
in  character  was  in  course  of  preparation  in  the  sister 
University,  aroused  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
exnectancy.  Now  at  length  this  volume  has  appeared.  | 
It  consists  of  some  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  con-  1 
tains,  besides  a  preface,  fourteen  elaborate  “  essays  on  1 
some  theological  questions  of  the  day  ”.  By  a  rough 
analysis  these  papers  may  be  sorted  into  three  main 
groups.  Those  of  the  first  group  deal  with  certain 
points  of  importance  in  the  theistic  position,  and 
endeavour  to  show  that  theistic  belief  is  not  inconsistent 
with  honest  acceptance  of  the  assured  results  of  either 
physical  or  philosophical  research.  They  further  aim 
at  establishing  some  conclusions  respecting  man’s 
relation  to  God  and  to  the  material  universe.  The 
papers  of  the  second  group  treat  certain  problems 
which  confront  the  student  on  the  threshold  of  Christian 
Revelation  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  character  and 
idea  of  Revelation,  the  spiritual  and  historical  evidence 
for  miracles,  the  permanent  value  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Those  of  the  last  group  are  concerned  with  specifically 
Christian  themes.  After  an  estimate  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospel  record,  the  portrait  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  is  considered,  and  the  position  of 
Christ  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  concluding 
essays  discuss  the  ethical  value  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  the  evidential  value  of  the  Christian  ideal  and 
hope.  The  general  aim  of  the  compilation,  as  defined 
by  Dr.  Swete  in  his  preface,  is  “to  bring  certain 
questions  connected  with  Christian  belief  into  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge,  and  to  register  the  results  of  this 
process,  whatever  they  may  be  ”.  At  the  same  time  a 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  attempt  to  provide  an  orderly 
treatment  of  these  questions  will  prove  suggestive  of 
lines  of  thought  for  the  apologists  of  the  future. 

Here  then  is  a  book  which  claims  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
theological  studies.  It  is  the  production  of  mature 
Cambridge  scholars,  some  of  whom  occupy  chairs  of 
Divinity  and  other  eminent  positions  in  that  University, 
and  most  of  whom  have  spent  many  years  of  their  lives 
in  theological  study  and  teaching.  It  may  thus  be 
taken  to  represent  the’ best  thought  of  the  University 
circles  on  certain  vital  subjects.  It  is  the  latest  attempt 
by  trained  students  to  restate  the  ancient  beliefs  of  the 
Church  in  terms  which  are  appropriate  to  the  twentieth 
century.  How  far,  then,  have  they  succeeded  in  attain¬ 
ing  their  object  ? 

Now  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  criticise  all  these  papers  in  detail.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  majority  are  well 
written,  a  few  are  noticeable,  and  one  at  least — Canon 
Wilson’s  dissertation  on  the  idea  of  Revelation  as  the 
growth  of  the  Divine  Life  within  man — is  brilliantly 
suggestive.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  essays  are 
distinctly  weak.  The  first,  on  “the  Christian  stand¬ 
point”,  leaves  no  definite  impression  upon  the  mind  ; 
Dr.  Askwith’s  discussion  on  “  Sin  and  the  need  ot 
Atonement”  is  both  long-winded  and  inconclusive  ;  Mr. 
Foakes-Jackson  spoils  a  splendid  subject  in  his  tedious 
exposition  of  the  influence  of  Christ  in  history  ;  while 
the  Master  of  Trinity’s  lecture  on  the  “  Christian  Ideal 
and  the  Christian  Hope  ”  might  have  been  suitable  (if 
abridged)  for  the  University  pulpit,  but  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  volume  of  scientific  theology.  The  good 
papers  however  are  more  numerous  than  the  poor, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects,  if  not 


often  masterly,  is  yet  for  the  most  part  careful  and 
scholarly. 

But  it  is  best  to  refrain  from  particular  criticism,  and 
pass  to  the  general  question,  Does  this  book  really  throw 
any  light  on  the  problems  which  are  perplexing  men’s 
minds  to-day?  Has  Cambridge,  for  example,  any 
solution  to  offer  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  modern 
German  criticism,  or  any  pronouncement  to  make  on 
the  so-called  “  new  theology  ”  which  is  so  much  talked 
about  in  certain  quarters  both  at  home  and  in  America  ? 
Unless  such  questions  as  these  are  frankly  and  coura¬ 
geously  dealt  with,  and  unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
provide  at  least  a  provisional  answer,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  excuse  for  the  publication  of  this  somewhat 
pretentious  book. 

Now  so  far  as  concerns  those  general  difficulties 
which  meet  the  student  of  religion  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  studies— difficulties  about  the  existence  of  God,  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  the 
like— it  may  be  admitted  that  the  explanations  offered 
by  the  Cambridge  scholars  are  (considering,  of  course, 
the  limitation  of  our  knowledge)  fairly  adequate.  The 
papers  on  these  subjects  are  certainly  not  original,  nor 
are  they  particularly  illuminating  to  those  who  are  well 
versed  in  apologetic  literature.  But  they  provides 
useful  summary  of  what  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  lack 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  extensive  research.  It 
cannot  be  maintained,  of  course,  that  the  solutions  put 
forward  are  always  satisfactory.  We  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  the  man  who  finds  the  existence  of 
physical  evil  incompatible  with  the  belief  in  God’s  abso¬ 
lute  power  and  goodness  will  be  greatly  helped  by 
being  told  that  pain  is  “of  the  nature  of  a  necessary 
by-product  ” — a  contingent  consequence  of  the  world- 
process  which  has  no  reference  to  the  process  as  a 
whole,  or  to  its  final  goal.  Such  a  theory  seems  to 
leave  us  very  much  where  we  were  before.  Still  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  here  dealt  with  are,  perhaps,  of  their  very  nature, 
incapable  of  solution.  In  clearly  stating  the  difficulties 
and  offering  some  tentative  suggestions  with  a  view  to 
their  explication,  the  Cambridge  theologians  have 
doubtless  done  all  that  we  could  fairly  expect. 

The  case  is  very  different,  however,  when  we  pass  to 
those  papers  in  which  essential  features  of  Christianity 
are  considered.  Here  surely  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  some  definite  pronouncement  on  the  advanced  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  modern  German  school  which  has  recently 
been  attracting  so  much  attention  in  England.  The 
criticism  of  the  Gospel  records,  the  speculation  on 
the  personality,  work  and  teaching  of  Christ,  the 
various  estimates  of  the  position  of  S.  Paul,  the 
theories  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Church  and 
the  Sacraments— these  are  subjects  round  which  the 
battle  of  controversy  is  now  raging.  And  in  the  issue 
of  that  battle  every  thoughtful  man,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  must  take  a  profound  interest.  The  views  of 
scholars  like  Harnack,  Wendt,  Beyschlag  and  Wernle, 
to  say  nothing  of  ultra-destructive  critics,  of  the  type 
of  Professor  Schmiedel,  have  become  familiar  to  a  very 
wide  circle.  These  views  may  be  right  or  they  may  be 
wrong  :  this  is  not  the  place  to  propound  a  judgment. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the.  popular 
acceptance  of  these  views  will  be  productive  of  a 
remarkable  modification  in  the  popular  attitude  towards 
the  Christian  religion,  which  again  will  lead  to  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  momentous  importance  both  for  the 
individual  and  the  State. 

Here,  then,  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  essayists.  They  are  presumably  theologians, 
qualified  by  their  training  to  give  to  less  instructed 
people  some  valuable  clues  which  might  help  theni  to 
thread  this  bewildering  maze  of  critical  theory.  But 
unfortunately  they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  whole  of  this  great  subject  has  been  shirked.  Ot 
the  fourteen  papers,  two  oniy — that  of  the  Bishop  o 
Ely  on  the  Gospels,  and  that  of  Dr.  Mason  on  the 
New  Testament  portrait  of  Christ— have  any  direct 
bearing  on  New  Testament  criticism.  And  neither  ot 
these  can  be  considered  at  all  satisfactory.  The  two- 
writers  take  up  a  conservative  attitude,  and  to  t.  is 
of  course  no  one  would  object.  A  good  conservative 
reply  to  the  destructive  critics  is  emphatically  needed- 
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But  it  is  one  thing"  to  reply  to  criticism  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  ignore  it  ;  and  these  papers  un¬ 
doubtedly  tend  to  do  the  latter.  To  judge  from  the 
contents  of  Dr.  Mason’s  essay,  for  instance,  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  there  had  never  been  any  critic  of 
importance  since  the  days  of  Strauss  and  Renan.  The 
delicate  and  distinctively  modern  problems  connected 
with  the  character  of  Christ’s  self-consciousness,  His 
relation  to  Judaism,  the  influence  of  contemporary  ideas, 
Messianic  and  other,  on  His  thought,  the  possible 
limitations  of  His  knowledge,  the  exact  relation  of  His 
doctrine  to  that  of  other  religious  founders — questions 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  the  subject-matter  of 
innumerable  monographs  and  articles — are  either  slurred 
o\  er  hastily  or  completely  ignored.  We  are  given, 
it  is  true,  a  portrait  of  Jesus  of  a  certain  kind  ;  but 
the  sketch  is  rude  and  old-fashioned,  and  many 
features,  most  interesting  and  indeed  essential  to  a 
faithful  delineation,  are  unexpressed. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  question  as  to 
S.  Paul’s  position  and  influence  is  scarcely  touched 
upon  in  this  volume,  while  concerning  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  there  is 
absolute  and  most  amazing  silence. 

The  Cambridge  book,  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  religious  problems  of  the  day,  is  not  a  success. 
The  writers  appear  to  be  singularly  unappreciative  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  now  distressing  the  minds  of 
many  educated  men.  They  imagine  that  we  are  still  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Huxley  controversies,  and  that 
the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  desired.  But  we  have  long  passed  that 
stage.  .  We  live  in  the  age  of  New  Testament  criticism, 
and  it  is  on  this  that  we  require  enlightenment.  But 
on  this,  unfortunately,  Cambridge  has  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  to  say. 


A  PICTURE  OF  VENICE. 

“  Gleanings  from  Venetian  History.”  By  Francis  Marion 

Crawford.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  2  vols. 
London :  Macmillan.  1905.  21s.  net. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  noticing  Mr.  Crawford’s 
.Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  ”,  we  expressed 
admiration  for  his  gifts  as  an  historian.  His  “  Vene¬ 
tian  History”  unfortunately  is  not  the  equal  of  its 
predecessor  :  it  is  less  profound,  less  picturesque,  less 
weil  written ;  it  should  have  been  more  fascinating-, 
it  is  less  so.  But  not  for  this  reason  do  we  think  it 
necessary  to  modify  the  eulogium  then  uttered  upon 
i  Ir.  Crawford  s  historical  gifts.  The  same  talent  pre¬ 
sides  and  prevails  :  it  is  the  handling  which  is  less 
felicitous,  because,  as  we  think,  the  South  is  more  to 
Mr.  Crawford’s  mind  than  even  that  bright  star  of  the 
North  which  was  Venice.  Still  he  has  presented  us 
with  a  faithful,  vivid,  stirring  picture  of  the  great 
Republic  from  its  first  beginnings  to  its  melancholy  end 
m  1797.  Great  breadth  of  view,  too,  characterises  the 
work,  and  a  wonderful  freedom  from  prejudice.  Not  for 
a  moment  is  there  any  of  that  play  to  the  democratic 
gallery  which  so  often  distorts  modern  writing  of  the 
past,  nor  is  the  rebel  with  him  necessarily  a  martyr,  or 
his  judge  as  inevitably  a  tyrant.  Giordano  Bruno,  for 
instance,  to  whom  modern  Rome  has  put  up  a  statue, 
comes  in  for  very  severe  handling.  Mr.  Crawford, 
moreover,  whether  he  be  writing  of  military  enterprise 
or  trading  ventures,  of  heroic  virtue,  large-hearted 
charity  or  abysmal  vice,  has  an  admirable  gift  of  bring- 
mg  out  the  giant  proportions,  the  essential  greatness 
°c  1  ie  jVent.s  °^.  lfiose  days,  and  the  greater  elasticity 
ot  mind  and  spirit  which  characterised  the  men  who 
took  part  in  them.  It  is  much,  where  Venice  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  he  should  have  so  strong  an  understanding 
of  the  aristocratic  spirit.  We  even  get  a  perfectly 
rational  view  of  the  Council  of  Ten  whose  activity  Mr. 
Crawford  (following  Baschet)  considers  was  chiefly 
exercised  against  the  nobles  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  ‘‘If  we  take  away”,  he  says,  “the  right  of 
torture  the  violet  cloaks  and  hoods  of  the  seven,  and 
the  red  hoods  of  the  three  chiefs— in  a  word,  if  we 
erase  from  the  picture  the  mediaeval  setting  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  which  looks  theatrical  to  us,  we  may 


!  find  that  after  all  there  is  not  such  grave  cause  for 
accusing  the  famous  Venetian  tribunal  of  arbitrary 
cruelty.  The  proceedings  of  a  military  court-martia’l 
in  our  own  times  are  often  quite  as  secret  and  ex¬ 
peditious,  and  much  more  summary  ”.  Briefly,  we 
can  commend  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  as 
a.  faithful  and  fascinating  picture  of  the  story  of 
Venice. 

And  yet  we  have  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Crawford.  We 
want  something  much  better  from  him,  because  we 
believe  it  lies  in  him  to  produce  it.  We  want,  not 
mere  “Gleanings”  and  picturesque  pages,  but  the 
I  work  of  an  historian,  such  as,  in  posse,  Mr.  Crawford 
most  undoubtedly  is.  The  novelist  still  clings  to  him 
at  times.  So  many  novelists  and  dramatists  have- 
said  that  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de’  Medici  poisoned  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  I.,  together  with  that 
remarkable  Venetian  lady  Bianca  Cappello,  that  Mr. 
Crawford  the  novelist  must  needs  repeat  the  fable, 
whereas  Mr.  Crawford  the  historian,  following Santini  in 
his  masterly  “Tragedie  Medicee  Domestiche  ”,  would’ 
have  helped  to  scotch  the  myth.  Nor  does  it  savour  of 
the  historian  to  hold  and  to  reiterate  that  Venice  died 
of  old  age  only.  Venice  ultimately  died  as  a  State 
because  the  republican  is  a  less  vital  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  monarchical.  A  republic  cannot  go  into 
exile  like  the  ruler  of  a  state  ;  that  alone  is  a  severe 
handicap.  If  Venice,  Genoa  and  Lucca  were  expunged 
from  the  face  of  Italy  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it 
was  mainly  because  they  were  republics  ;  the  small 
Duchies  of  Modena,  Parma  and  Massa  came  back  into 
vigorous  life  mainly  because  they  were  principalities, 
and  could  point  to  lawful  rulers  without  summoning 
councils  or  holding  elections. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  all  the  instincts  of  the  historian  ; 
he  has  a  style  admirably  suited  to  historical  writing; 
and  he  has  the  saving  quality  of  imagination.  But 
he  still  lacks  the  ways  and  manners,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  full-fledged  historian  :  his  antiquarian  equipment  is 
over-light :  his  bibliographical  instinct  decidedly  weak. 
For  instance  in  his  list  of  “  books  consulted”  the  date 
and  place  of  publication  are  seldom  given,  and  the 
beginner  loses  much.  If  Mr.  Crawford  continues  to  write 
history  after  the  manner  of  these  “  Gleanings  ”  the 
A\orld  of  letters  will  be  the  gainer  by  some  picturesque, 
instructive  and  eminently  readable  volumes,  but  he  will 
fail  to  rise  into  the  front  rank  of  real  historians,  among 
whom,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  might  easily  take  a  pre¬ 
eminent  and  altogether  noteworthy  place.' 

Mr.  Pennell’s  drawings  of  modern  Venice  are  strangely 
unsuited  to  a  work  dealing  entirely  with  \  enice  in  the 
past. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Beauty-shop.”  By  Daniel  Woodroffe.  London. 
Werner  Laurie.  6s. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  not  unlike  that  of  Mr. 
Pinero  s  ‘  Letty  :  we  pass  our  time  on  the  stair  of  a 
beauty  specialist  in  Bond  Street  watching  silly  women 
wasting  their  money  in  pursuit  of  the  unattainable.  The 
heroine,  a  harmless  girl  of  good  birth  and  small  refine¬ 
ment,  marries  a  mysterious  South  American  millionaire, 
who  finances  the  beauty-shop  but  has  no  other  visible 
means  of  support.  He  has  walked  out  of  a  French 
novel,  and  is  not  quite  suited  for  adaptation  to  the 
British  taste.  We  know  vaguely  that  he  is  vicious, 
and  can  guess  at  the  source  of  his  income  better  than 
his  unsuspicious  wife,  but  the  outline  is  not  filled  in. 
There  is  a  curate,  who  loves  and  disapproves  of  the 
heroine  :  he  belongs  to  a  type  familiar  in  fiction.  There 
is  nothing  very  scandalous  about  the  beauty-shop 
itself,  and  the  author  shows  gleams  of  humour  when 
describing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorus  of 
villagers  at  the  heroine’s  home  becomes  tedious  from 
elaborate  jocosity.  There  are  several  good  notions  in 
the  book,  but  the  author  does  not  quite  know  how  to 
utilise  them.  His  plot  evidently  bores  him  so  much 
that  he  leaves  one  principal  character  awaiting  prosecu¬ 
tion,  another  fainting  on  the  stairs,  and  the  curate 
apparently  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  discharged  show¬ 
girl.  As  the  story  hardly  calls 'for  a  sequel,  he  might 
have  wound  it  up  more  definitely. 
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•«*  Her  Beuben.”  By  Francis  Bancroft.  London:  Drane. 

6s. 

Mr.  Bancroft  might  with  advantage  devote  some 
study  to  what  he  calls  “the  Upper  Tendom  ”  before 
putting  it  on  paper.  His  hero,  the  Honourable  Melville 
Somerset,  son  of  Sir  John  Somerset  (sic),  “  wears  un¬ 
failingly  the  casual  hauteur  and  reserved  indifference  of 
the  usual  well-bred  man  of  the  world  ”,  but  we  should 
never  have  known  that  he  was  well-bred  had  the  author 
not  assured  us  of  the  fact.  It  is  possibly  from  puzzling 
over  the  courtesy  title  which  his  delineator  bestows  on 
him  that  this  son  of  a  baronet  becomes  “distraite” 
(sic).  He  went  to  Johannesburg,  where  he  loved  a 
hospital  nurse  of  mere  colonial  origin  whom  obviously 
he  could  not  marry  but  would  not  wrong.  So  he  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  marry  a  comparatively  plebeian  friend, 
who  misunderstood  the  situation  when  he  found  his 
wife’s  “  hair  stirred  by  the  gasps  of”  the  Honourable 
Melville  Somerset’s  “  passionate  breath  ”  and  divorced 
the  lady.  Accident  threw  the  lovers  together  later  in  a 
mining-camp  (for  our  hero  had  bolted),  but  once  more 
the  heroine  fought  with  success  against  the  delirious 
passion  which  her  unstable  Reuben  had  inspired. 
However,  she  found  safety  in  a  marriage  with  a 
mysterious  person  called  sometimes  Lord  Wetherley, 
•sometimes  Lord  Wetherall,  but  always  in  addition 
Marquis  of  Granton.  At  last  as  a  widowed  marchioness 
she  gave  her  hand  to  a  regenerated  Reuben. 

“The  Ancient  Landmark:  a  Kentucky  Romance.”  By 

Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz.  London:  Methuen. 
1906.  6s. 

Had  Mrs.  Waltz  called  her  novel  “Autour  du 
Divorce  ”  she  would  have  succinctly  described  her 
theme  but  given  a  false  idea  of  her  treatment.  As  a 
“  problem-novel  ”  the  book  has  no  claim  to  originality, 
but  the  delicacy  with  which  the  subject  is  handled  is 
unusual  and  refreshing.  The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  a  wife  should  remain  with  a  husband  who  is 
cruel  and  unfaithful,  but  the  writer  loads  the  dice  by 
making  him  a  drug-maniac  and  a  bestial  degenerate. 
Old-fashioned  Kentucky  society — the  “  county  people  ”, 
so  to  say — is  quite  sure  that  marriage  permits  no  escape, 
and  closes  its  ears  to  the  sufferings  of  one  of  its 
daughters  mated  to  a  fiend.  A  distant  kinsman  of 
cosmopolitan  training  does  not  see  matters  in  the  same 
light,  and  a  struggle  ensues  between  the  old  and  the 
new  ideas.  Perseus  of  course  falls  in  love  with 
Andromeda,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  monster  is 
not  quite  disinterested.  The  point  which  struck  us 
most  forcibly  in  the  book  (though  the  author  does  not 
quite  seem  to  see  it)  is  that  when  divorce  is  so  dis¬ 
gracefully  easy  as  in  the  United  States,  decent  people, 
in  a  natural  feeling  of  reaction  against  laxity,  come  to 
regard  a  judicial  separation  as  in  all  circumstances 
inadmissible. 


“Madame  Will  You  Walk.’ 
Blackwood.  1906.  6s. 


By  Beth  Ellis.  London: 


Under  this  quaint  title,  the  refrain  of  an  old  son g,  are 
collected  five  picturesque,  lively  tales  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne — romances  of  intrigue  and  courtship  and 
adventure,  told  prettily  and  with  much  ingenuity, 
and  making  altogether  a  readable  and  entertaining 
book. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*'  Year-books  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third.  Years 
XVIII.  and  XIX.”  Edited  and  Translated  by  L.  0.  Pike. 
'Rolls  Series  1905.)  London:  Mackie.  1905. 

Mr.  Pike  now  supplies  us  with  the  final  instalment  of  the 
Year-books  for  17  and  18  Ed.  III.  ;  also  with  the  reports 
for  Hilary  Term,  19  and  20  Ed.  III.  These  last  have  not  been 
previously  printed,  and  will  therefore  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
legal  historians.  Mr.  Pike  calls  attention  in  his  introduction 
to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  questions  that  were  mooted  in 
this  term.  His  remarks  are  usually  judicious,  but  in  two  cases 
he  seems  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  new  material. 
There  is  for  example  a  case  in  which  two  judges  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  conflicting  definitions  of  law  in  the  abstract  ;  one 
.  alleging  that  law  is  what  is  right,  the  other  that  law  is  the  will 
■  of  the  justices.  A  glance  at  the  report  suffices  to  show  that 


the  second  judge  has  merely  lost  his  temper  with  a  counsel 
who  argues  that  the  bench  is  bound  by  the  precedent  of  a 
decided  case  :  and  that  a  better-tempered  colleague  intervenes 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  discussion  without  giving  way  to 
the  counsel.  The  surprising  fact  is  the  contempt  for  precedent 
displayed  by  all  the  three  judges  concerned.  Another  case 
brings  out  the  doctrine  that  lease  and  release  are  equivalent  to 
a  feoffment.  Mr.  Pike  calls  special  attention  to  this.  But  the 
legal  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Bracton.  The  cases  reported  in 
this  volume  throw  some  light  on  the  law  of  villeinage  and  the 
social  status  of  the  villein  ;  for  these  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Pike’s  comments.  He  might  have  added  to  his  list  of 
curiosa  a  suit  relating  to  the  hereditary  sheriffdom  of  West¬ 
morland,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  county  and  family 
historians.  As  usual  Mr.  Pike  supplies  us  with  elaborate 
indices  of  cases  reported,  of  matters  treated,  of  persons  and 
places  ;  with  the  help  of  these  and  of  his  interleaved  trans¬ 
lation  the  labours  of  students  will  be  materially  lightened.  He 
explains  at  the  end  of  his  preface  that  he  is  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  delay  in  the  production  of  this  volume. 

“  Public  Health  Administration  in  Glasgow.”  A  Memorial  Volume 
of  the  Writings  of  James  Burn  Russell,  formerly  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  that  City.  Edited  by  A.  K.  Chalmers. 
Glasgow:  MacLehose.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  at  once  a  record  of  the  long  services  of  an 
eminent  sanitarian  and  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  A  century  ago  Glasgow  was  probably 
the  most  unwholesome  town  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  influx  of 
Highlanders  and  Irish  to  work  in  factories  and  dwell  in  the 
ill-planned  and  unsuitable  flats  then  available  for  workmen’s 
dwellings  and  the  still  worse  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the 
better  classes  but  “made  dour”  for  the  poor  made  the  city  a 
hotbed  of  disease  and  misery.  Many  of  the  evils  thus  created 
by  the  agglomeration  in  a  great  city  of  hordes  of  people  with 
small  industrial  skill,  and  with  habits  barely  compatible  with 
existence  in  rural  areas  and  quite  fatal  to  decency  and  health 
in  a  town,  have  been  removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  health 
officers  of  Glasgow  and  especially  of  Ur.  Russell.  Immense 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G. 

The  Honourable  Justice  Grantham. 

Sir  Peter  Walker,  Bart. 
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INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 
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During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  28'9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company  s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94  5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceedecl  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 

Tela!  income  for  62  Years,  6261, 

This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 

in  Trust  for  them  .  82-3  p.c. 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  ...  ...  10'5  p.c. 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds  ...  5-9  p.c. 

Salaries  at  Head  Office  .  1.3  p.c. 

100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  : 

D.  C.  HALDKMAN, 

General  Manager. 


16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
deatif  thereMter^ment  °D  ^  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary . 

ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  C.C.Y.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £11,500,000. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.— The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses.  The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13'7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits.— Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  ros.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured 
anrLonj'revmus  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. 

REDFMEPTTnifRtn^rTPncd  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
terms  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company's  Oflices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


IHVESTEO  FUNDS 


£55,000,000. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000  000 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shefheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS  LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR  1906  — All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  on 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office :— 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums.  Low  Expenses. 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END ;  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

_ HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS *  PROGRESS. 

Annual  I  1894  -  £1,012,786 

Income  |1904  -  -£1,348,359 
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JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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improvements  have  been  effected  by  ensuring  the  removal  to 
hospital  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease,  by  the  clearance  of 
crowded  slums,  and  by  the  ticketing  of  tenement  houses  so  as 
to  give  clear  notice  of  the  limits  of  the  population  to  be  allowed 
to  inhabit  them.  There  seems  even  now  much  to  be  done  to 
bring  Glasgow  up  to  the  level  of  London  or  many  English 
towns,  but  the  record  of  Dr.  Russell’s  labours  shows  a  vast 
improvement  not  only  in  natural  conditions  but  in  the  change 
of  the  public  conscience  in  Glasgow  as  to  the  obligation  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  regulate  both  new  buildings  and  old 
dwellings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of 
disease  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  City. 

"  The  Old  Farmer  and  his  Almanack.”  By  George  Symon 

Xittredge.  Boston :  Ware.  1905. 

This  is  rather  an  entertaining  collection  of  extracts,  with 
comments  and  explanatory  notes,  from  the  earlier  numbers  of 
R.  B.  Thomas’  Farmers’  Almanack  which  was  issued  in  New 
England  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  gives  many  glimpses 
of  the  domestic  life  and  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  farming 
methods,  of  New  England  folk  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thomas’  Almanack  soon  became  very  popular  with 
the  farming  classes,  and  it  was  swelled  by  contributions  from 
many  readers  and  admirers.  It  is  full  of  odd  superstitions 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  practical  farmers  of  New 
England  could  have  followed  faithfully  many  of  its  direc¬ 
tions.  For  instance  under  the  date  April  13,  I794>  the 
almanack  advises  “  a  good  time  in  the  moon  to  sow  hemp  and 
flax,  if  your  ground  be  not  too  wet  At  another  quarter  of 
the  moon  the  farmers  are  enjoined  to  sow  wheat  if  they  would 
avoid  their  crops  being  smutted.  The  moon  even  to-day  in 
England  is  an  object  of  considerable  superstition  among  many 
people,  but  such  minute  directions  would  scarcely  appeal  to 
the  most  ignorant.  An  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  Kittredge’s 
book  deals  with  the  Indians  a  century  since  in  New  England. 

Angelique  of  Port  Royal.”  By  A.  K.  H.  London’:  Skeffington. 

10s.  6d. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  great  reforming  nun 
of  Port  Royal  by  an  informed  and  discriminating  writer.  With 
all  his  admiration  for  Port  Royal  and  La  Mere  Angelique,  he 
is  strictly  fair  to  the  Jesuits.  There  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  rule  of  conduct  which  inspired 
Angelique  and  the  noblest  workers  of  Port  Royal  and  the 
founder  of  the  Company  of  Jesus — a  complete  self-suppression 
in  all  motives  of  personal  comfort  and  advancement,  and  in 
every  sexual  instinct.  The  spiritual  bargain  of  Loyola  might 
have  been  struck  by  the  Abbess  herself — “Take  unto  Thyself, 
my  Lord,  my  whole  liberty,  my  memory,  my  understanding, 
all  my  will.  All  that  I  am  and  have  is  Thine,  for  Thou  hast 
given  it  me.  I  give  back  all  to  Thee  to  be  disposed  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thy  sovereign  pleasure.  Grant  me  but  Thy  love  and 
Thy  grace,  and  I  am  rich  enough  and  ask  no  more.” 

‘‘St.  Giles  of  the  Lepers.”  By  Edward  C.  W.  Grey.  London: 

Longmans.  1905.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Grey,  who  died  just  before  the  publication  of  his  book, 
worked  continuously  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years  in  the 
.parish  of  S.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  He  evidently  collected  a  large 
.  amount  of  first-hand  information  besides  reading  the  topo¬ 
graphical  works  on  the  district,  and  he  casts  this  in  the  form 
of  “  walks  ”  through  S.  Giles.  We  cannot  say  that  he  was 
successful  in  all  his  pages  in  making  the  dead  bones  live  ;  too 
much  of  the  material  appears  in  the  form  of  what  read  like 
isolated  notes  and  fragments.  But  he  knew  and  cared  for  the 
district  and  his  book  is  of  value  in  its  way,  especially  at  a  time 
when  so  much  of  this  part  of  London  is  being  cleared  away  by 
Kingsway  and  other  improvements. 

•*  The  Royal  Navy  List  and  Naval  Recorder.”  January,  1906. 

London  :  Witherby.  10s. 

The  January  number  marks  no  further  change  in  the  general 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  Navy  List.  The  stranding  of  the 
“  Assistance  ”  and  Admiralty  minute  consequent  thereon  are 
responsible  for  the  prominent  position  accidents  occupy  in  the 
•history  of  the  three  months  just  ended.  Under  the  head  of 
“  Admiralty  Policy  ”,  the  memorandum  of  November  30  is  freely 
<  quoted  from  to  show  how  the  reforms  in  organisation  lately 
introduced  are  working  out  in  practice. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Fevrier. 

We  have  found  M.  Charmes’  remarks  in  this  number 
•  on  our  own  political  events  particularly  interesting  as 
an  instructive  foreign  commentary  upon  the  situation. 
“  Mr.  Balfour  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  not  only  of  his  party,  but  of  his  country  which  con¬ 
tains  few  intellects  so  cultivated  few  minds  more  subtle  and 
sagacious  and  few  with  so  consummate  a  parliamentary  ex¬ 
perience.  Unhappily  he  has  a  tendency  to  attack  difficulties 
sideways  and  to  solve  or  try  to  solve  them  by  adroitness 
instead  of  attacking  them  from  the  front  and  carrying  them  by 
force  of  arms.” 


We  regret  that  in  our  review  of  the  final  instalment  of 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  (Saturday 
Review,  3  February),  we  failed  to  indicate  that  the  Lord 
Ilchester  referred  to  was  not  the  present  peer,  but  his  father, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  says  that  he  withheld  certain  of 
Walpole’s  letters  from  publication  in  the  Oxford  edition.  We 
all  know  Lord  Stavordale,  now  Lord  Ilchester’s,  literary  and 
historic  tastes,  and  his  work. 


THE  FEBRUARY  REVIEWS. 

The  General  Election  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  February 
Reviews,  and  here  as  in  the  country  the  Radicals  very  nearly 
sweep  the  field.  Not  merely  in  such  extreme  party  organs  as 
the  “  Independent  ”  and  the  “Westminster”,  but  in  die  pages 
of  the  “Fortnightly”  and  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  the 
Radical  view  predominates.  Where  the  Unionists  lost  seats 
the  explanation,  we  gather,  was  first  the  sacrosanct  character  of 
Free  Trade — we  wish  the  Cobdenite  would  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  because  Free  Trade  we  have  not  got  nor 
have  ever  had— and  second  the  shocking  incompetence  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Ministry.  Where  the  Unionists  who  are  Tariff 
Reformers  won  they  did  so— of  course— not  because  of  their 
views  but  because  of  personal  considerations  such  as  weighed 
with  Birmingham.  If  much  shouting  can  prove  anything  the 
Unionist  Government  by  this  time  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
most  hopeless  set  of  politicians  who  ever  held  portfolios. 
Their  ignominious  rejection  at  the  polls  does  not  satiate  the 
Radical  appetite  for  victory.  “Unfortunately”,  says  the 
“Independent”,  “peers  who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Ministry  could  not  be  brought  before  the  judgment 
seat”.  In  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  is 
carried  away  by  his  own  platitudinous  prescience  which 
no  doubt  assisted  him  to  win  his  seat.  His  article  is  all 
platitude.  “The  battle  of  Free  Trade  has  been  fought  and 
won  ”,  he  says.  “  Not  in  our  time  will  Protection  show  its  ugly 
head  again,  disguised  as  Tariff  Reform  or  under  any  other  alias. 

.  .  .  The  quack  has  gone  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  the  responsible  physician.”  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Burns,  whose  heaven-sent  genius  for  administration  Mr. 
Robert  Donald  proclaims  in  the  same  review,  the  Cabinet  of  all 
the  talents  will  solve  many  pressing  problems.  The  “  Vicar  of 
Bray  ”  in  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  indicates  some  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  Government  may  utilise,  and  rather  cruelly  suggests 
that  if  Mr.  Burns  has  any  difficulty  with  the  Unem¬ 
ployed  Act  he  should  consult  Mr.  Will  Crooks.  Why 
not  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  maps  out  a  very  intelligent 
and  refreshingly  independent  Labour  programme  in  the 
“National”?  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  in  the  “Fortnightly” 
writes  an  elaborate  testimonial  to  the  great  qualities  of  the 
only  partially  tried  men  to  whose  hands  has  been  committed 
the  Government  of  the  Empire.  “  It  may  safely  be  said  that  a 
Ministry  so  undistinguished  in  its  individual  items  as  Mr. 
Balfour’s  has  rarely  occupied  the  public  stage  ”.  Per  contra 
it  follows  that  the  present  Cabinet  is  a  vast  improvement  in 
personal  calibre  and  that  “the  public  whatever  its  politics”, 
abhorring  “  incapacity  allied  with  pompous  vanity,  welcomes 
the  new  men  ”.  There  is  only  one  grain  of  comfort  for  the 
Unionist  in  the  Reviews  and  that  is  “  Blackwood^s  ”  reminder 
that  the  powerful  Whig  majority  of  1832  went  to  pieces  in  two 
years.  As  for  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Duffield  rule  it  out  of 
court  and  Professor  Dicey  in  the  “Contemporary”  points  out 
that  Free  Trade  Unionists  can  never  support  a  Home  Rule 
Government.  The  way  for  these  virtuous  resolutions  has  been 
made  easy  by  the  Radical  majority.  The  “  Monthly  ”  does  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  parties  and  policy,  but  contains  an 
article  which  will  appeal  to  new  members  on  the  fascination  of 
Parliament. 

Some  of  the  occasional  articles  this  month  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest— the  “Nineteenth  Century”  contains  several. 
The  chief  are  Professor  J.  W.  Taylor’s  defence  of  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  views  on  the  declining  birth  rate  and  Bishop 
Welldon’s  on  the  Children  of  the  Clergy— two  articles  which 
might  perhaps  be  read  together  with  advantage.  Whilst  the 
responsibilities  of  the  married  state,  or  the  practices  of  men  and 
women  who  live  only  for  themselves,  are  having  disastrous 
consequences  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  and 
desirable  in  family  life,  Dr.  Welldon  enters  an  emphatic  and 
eloquent  protest  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  has 
examined  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  with 
a  view  to  discover  how  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  clergy  have  attained  eminence  and  rendered  national 
service  as  against  the  sons  and  daughters  of  lawyers  and 
doctors.  The  figures  are  respectively  1,270,  510,  and 

350.  It  is  not  his  purpose  however  to  drive  the  point 
home.  The  conclusion  he  insists  upon  is  “rather  that  a 
State  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  virile  and  noble  strength  of  its 
clerical  homes.  It  is  that  the  Church,  in  forbidding  or  dis¬ 
couraging  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  pays  regard  exclusively 
to  her  own  supposed  interest,  and  not  to  civic  or  national 
efficiency.  For  whatever  may  be  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
benefit  of  the  unmarried  state — if,  indeed,  there  be  any  at  all— 
it  remains  true  that  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is,  and 
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is  proved  to  be,  necessarily  a  serious  impoverishment  of  the 
national  life.”  In  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  Leo  Tolstoy  concludes 
his  essay  on  the  End  of  the  Age,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  duty  of  an  individual  is  to  himself  and  not  to  the  State. 
Mr.  Henry  James  writes  the  first  of  a  series  of  social  notes  on 
New  York,  “Militarist”  bases  a  description  of  the  military  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner’s 
recent  biography,  Miss  Edith  Sellers  proposes  a  scheme  for  a 
loafer’s  reformatory,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald  explains  how 
M.  Loubet  has  lived  down  the  unpopularity  of  1899,50  that 
“  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  his  popularity  ”  in 
1906.  In  the  “  Monthly  ”  Mr.  John  Murray  delivers  a  crush¬ 
ing  reply  to  the  attacks  on  him,  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
made  by  Lord  Lovelace,  the  grandson  of  Byron,  in  his  book 
“Astarte”.  Lord  Lovelace’s  conduct  is  hard  to  understand 
and  hard  to  excuse.  Having  undertaken  to  edit  Mr.  Murray’s 
final  edition  of  Byron,  he  suddenly  withdrew,  referred  Mr. 
Murray  to  his  solicitor,  refused  to  give  any  explanation  and 
published  a  book  for  private  circulation  full  of  the  most 
offensive  references  to  the  house  of  Murray.  Sympathy  in 
this  unfortunate  business  must  be  with  Mr.  Murray  first 
because  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything  to 
offend,  second  because  of  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  good 
name  of  his  father  and  grandfather  whose  integrity  and 
enlightened  generosity  till  now  have  never  been  challenged. 
Both  the  “  Monthly  ”  and  “  Blackwood  ”  devote  articles  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  one  summing  him  up  as  “not 
far  from  being  a  great  man  ”  whose  life  is  “  a  standing  illustra- 
tration  of  the  irony  with  which  the  gods  regard  ambition”,  the 
other  as  a  failure,  a  bluffer  and  “  a  political  egoist  ”  who  played 
“  the  game  ”  for  his  own  hand.  “  When  his  official  career 
closed  he  was  a  politician  and  no  more.  Would  he,  if  his 
autocratic  temper  had  been  indulged,  have  grown  into  a  states¬ 
man  ?  ”  “  Blackwood  ”  is  clearly  quite  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 

ing  the  qualities  which  went  both  to  make  and  to  unmake  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  The  “National  Review”  indulges  in 
the  usual  anti-German  outbursts,  but  a  reference  to  Germany 
by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  an  article  on  “  The  Morocco  Con¬ 
ference  ”  in  the  “  Empire  Review”  puts  another  complexion  on 
German  diplomacy.  Mr.  Dicey  says  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  position  of  France  in  Morocco  and  that  of 
England  in  Egypt.  “  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  an  International  Conference  to  decide  upon  the  future 
relations  between  England  and  Egypt  was  more  than  once 
ventilated  by  France,  and  only  fell  to  the  ground  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  German  Government  to  support  the  proposal. 
This  was  signally  the  case  during  the  South  African  war,  when 
the  idea  of  a  Conference  was  only  dropped  by  the  French 
Republic  after  Germany  had  notified  her  disapproval  of  a 
project  which  would  otherwise  have  commanded  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Continental  Powers.” 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Apple  of  Eden  ”  (Fifth  Edition), 

ENTITLED 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy  (Mary  Knight  Potter).  Bell. 
6s.  net. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi  :  the  Man  and  the  Painter,  1477- 1549 
(Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust).  Murray.  21  s.  net. 

Biography 


TRAFFIC. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  WOMAN. 

Crown  Svo.,  Etched  Frontispiece,  6s. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  TO  ROME.  [/««.  15. 

THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF 

ROME. 

Vol.  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGER.  Map,  Plans,  and  100  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG.  10s.  net. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  buildings  and  art  collections.  Dr. 
Amelung,  putting  together  correlated  works,  replicas,  copies,  and 
fragments,  brings  the  original  conceptions  before  the  reader;  and 
Dr.  Holtzinger  is  concerned  rather  with  architectural  art  than  with 
topographical  science. 


THE  DAWN  m  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

DOUGHTY,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.”  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 

3s.  6d.  net  each. 

“  Much  interest  and  expectation  has  been  roused  by  the  announcement  of  ‘  The 
Dawn  in  Britain,’  a  poem  by  Charles  M.  Doughty,  author  of  ‘  Travels  in  Arabia 
Deserta.’  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  characteristic  book  written  in  English 
prose  for  at  least  a  generation.” — British  Weekly. 

Mr.  Doughty  is  marked  as  a  man  of  strong  personality,  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
sense  of  words  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  language,  and  lovers  of  English 
-literature  may  expect  to  recognise  work  from  the  strong  hands  of  a  master. 


IN  THE  WELL-KNOWN  “RED  SERIES”  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTINC.  By 

WILLIAM  D.  McKAY,  R.S.A.  45  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


IN  THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  J. 

FINBERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL S.  — Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

THE  AMBUSH  OF  YOUNG  DAYS.  By  Rosa¬ 

mond  LANGBRIDGE.  ]/««.  15. 

A  new  novel  by  a  rising  writer,  containing  some  clever  studies  of  people  and 
■some  capital  passages  of  genuine  comedy. 

LADS  OF  THE  FANCY.  By  George  Bartram. 

A  novel  presenting  some  strong  pictures  of  life  in  “  The  Shires ’’and  in  London 
when  pugilism  and  gambling  and  other  sports  were  the  chief  interests  in  life  for  a 
“  man  of  fashion.”  \Jan.  18. 

“CONTINENTAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS.” 

RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

MILTuUN,  Author  of  “Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps. 
Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “  Normandy.”  6s.  net. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

Planned  and  Edited  by  the  late  S.  Arthur  Strong. 

Now  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  (Eugenie  Sellers). 

“THE  EXCELLENT  RED  SERIES.” 

"  Of  the  many  series  of  books  on  Art  that  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  must 
rank  as  the  best  written,  and  most  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value.” — Times. 


FRENCH  PAINTINC  IN  THE  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Louis 
Dimier.  50  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

MEDIAEVAL  ART.  E  rom  the  Peace 

of  the  Church  to  the  Eve  of  the 
Renaissance,  a.d.  31 2-1350.  By 
W.  R.  Lethaby.  66  Full-page 
Illustrations,  and  120  Diagrams, 
Plans,  and  Drawings.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

ALBERT  DURER.  By  T.  Sturgi; 

Moore.  4  Copperplates  and  50 
Half-Tone  Engravings.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

TITIAN.  By  Dr.  Georg  Gronau. 

54  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


CONSTABLE.  By  M.  .  Sturge 
Henderson*.  40  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.  By  Sir 

Charles  Holroyd.  52  Illustra¬ 
tions.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DONATELLO.  By  Lord  Bal- 
carres.  58  Illustrations.  6s.  net. 
VERROCCHIO.  By  Maud  Crutt- 
well.  48  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 
GIOTTO.  By  Basil  de  S£lin- 
court.  45  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

PISANELLO.  By  C.  F.  IIill,  of 

the  Coins  and  Medals  Department 
in  the  British  Museum.  90  Illus-  [ 
trations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


The  Earl  of  Rosebery  (Samuel  Henry  Jeyes).  Dent.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Classics 

Demosthenes  against  Midias  (William  Watson  Goodwin).  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  gs. 

Fiction 

The  Weight  of  tire  Crown  (F.  M.  White).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

The  Ambush  of  Young  Days  (Rosamond  Langbridge).  Duckworth. 
6s. 

Valhalla  (George  Long),  6s.  ;  Experiences  of  Mack  (By  Himself), 
3r.  6 d. ;  The  Door  on  the  Latch  (Appleton  Ellis),  3*.  6 d.  ; 
“  Wha-00-00  !”  (E.  V.  A.),  3 s.  6 d.  ;  A  Summer  Nosegay  (By  a 
North  Country  Rambler),  3.?.  6cl.  Drane. 

For  Life — and  After  (George  R.  Sims).  Chalto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Terence  O’Rourke,  Gentleman  Adventurer  (Louis  J.  Vance) 
E.  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Fanny  Lambert  (H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole).  Unwin.  6s. 

Victory  (I..  T.  Meade).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Bishop’s  Apron  (W.  Somerset  Maughan).  Chapman  and  Hall. 
6s. 

The  Belle  of  Bowling  Green  (Amelia  E.  Barr),  6s.  ;  Irresponsible 
Kitty  (Curtis  Yorke),  6s.  ;  The  Lady  Trainer  (Nat  Gould),  2 s. 
Long. 

The  Hatanee :  a  Tale  of  Burman  Superstition  (Arthur  Eggar). 
Murray.  6r. 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol  (Jack  London).  Heinemann.  6s. 

History  and  Archaeology 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  (Thomas  Hodgkin).  Longmans,  Green.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 
A  History  of  the  Great  Moghuls  (Pringle  Kennedy),  15*.  ;  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  History  of  Islamic  Civilisation  (S.  Khuda  Bukhsh). 
Thacker. 

The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records  (Nathaniel  J.  Hone).  Methuen. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Books  on  Egypt  and  Chalda'a :  The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell 
(3  vols.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge).  Kegan  Paul.  18s.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Birds  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (P.  I.  Ralfe).  Edinburgh:  David 
Douglas.  i8r.  net. 

The  Founders  of  Geology  (Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Second  Edition), 
ior.  net  ;  Observations  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Pacific  (H.  B. 
Guppy.  Vol.  II.),  21  s.  net.  Macmillan. 

The  Book  of  the  Winter  Garden  (D.  S.  Fish).  Lane.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Money  Inflation  in  the  United  States  (Murray  Shipley  Wildman). 
Putnams. 

A  New  Interpretation  of  Herbarts’  Psychology  and  Education  Theory 
(John  Davidson).  Blackwood.  Jr.  net. 

Questions  de  Salubrite  (par  Emile  Trelat).  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit.  46 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  (Paul  Deussen.  Authorised 
English  translation  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Geden).  Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
1  or.  6  d. 

Crematoria  in  Great  Britain  and  Abroad  (Albert  C.  Freeman). 
S.  Bride’s  Press. 

The  Seven  Follies  of  Science  (John  Phin).  Constable.  Sr.  net. 

The  Recovery  of  Health  (A.  Keightley).  Glaisher.  6r.  net. 

Travel 

II  Marocco  e  l’Europa,  a  Proposito  della  Conferenza  d’Algesiras  (di 
Vico  Mantegazza).  Milano:  Fratelli  Treves.  3/.  50. 

Days  near  Rome  (Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Fourth  Edition  by  St.  Clair 
Baddeley).  Kegan  Paul.  ior.  net. 

The  Eleven  Eaglets  of  the  West  (Paul  Fountain).  Murray,  ior.  6d. 
net. 

Theology 

Small  Lessons  on  Great  Truths:  a  Book  for  Children  (A.  Katharine 
Parkes).  Methuen,  ir.  6 d. 

The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  (James  Orr).  Nisbet.  ior.  net. 
Pastoral  Work  in  Country  Districts  (V.  S.  S.  Coles).  Longmans. 
3r.  6 d.  net. 

Theology  and  Dogma  (Ethel  M.  Naish).  Bell.  4r.  6d.  net. 
Ecclesiological  Essays  (J.  Wickham  Legg).  Moring.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 
Christianity  and  the  Working  Classes  (Edited  by  George  Haw). 
Macmillan.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

School  Books 

Grammaire  Francaise  a  l’usage  des  Anglais  (par  E.  Renault).  Arnold. 
4?.  6 d. 

A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  (J.  II.  Moulton.  Vol.  I.  : 
Prolegomena).  Clark.  8r.  net. 

Verse 

Verses  (John  Ramsey  Graham).  Greening.  5*.  net. 

Innocencies  (Katharine  Tynan).  Bttllen.  3r.  6d.  net. 

The  Confessions  of  John  Allen  (John  Allen).  Chicago  :  Mandel  and 
Phillips. 

The  Dynasts  (Thomas  Hardy.  Part  Second).  Macmillan.  4 s.  6d. 
net. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  New  Books 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

A  New  “Roman  a  clef”  of  Irish  Politics  by  the  Author  of  “The 

“  Seething  Pot.” 

HYACINTH. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Reaper.” 

FOLLY. 

By  EDITH  RICKERT.  lM.xs. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  of  Asia.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SHADOWS. 

By  REGINALD  J.  FARRER. 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND . 

A  STAFF  OFFICER’S 

SCRAP-BOOK. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B. 

British  Attache  with  the  Japanese  Army. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 


THE  >ENEID  OF  VIRGIL. 

With  a  Translation  by  CHARLES  J.  BILLSON,  M.A. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Two  Yols.  crown  4to.  30s.  net. 

SOME  DOGMAS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS  McTAGGART,  Litt.D. 

Lecturer  in  Moial  Sciences,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  EMPIRE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS,  Author  of  “Facts  and  Ideas,”  “Knowledge 
is  Power,”  <kc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OBITER  DICTA.” 

In  square  crown  8 vo,  appropriately  bonnet,  5r.  net, 

IN  THE  NAME  of  the  BODLEIAN 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  Honorary  Fellow  ot 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

“Mr.  Birrell  can  discourse  with  edifying  gaiety  on  a  trite  matter  like  epitaphs, 
and  sympathise  with  such  a  derelict  set  as  the  Non-Jurors.  He  is,  perhaps,  at  his 
best  when  writing  about  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  modern  barbarian  and 
book-collector  also  come  in  for  happy  treatment  Irom  his  pen.”—  Athcnceum. 

Crown  4to,  suitably  bound,  and  embellished  by  many  Illustrations  of  the 
Locality,  15s.  net. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EARLIER  HISTORY  OF 

I  HE  TOWN  OF  BARTON-ON-HUMBER.  By  Robert  Brown,  F.S.A# 
Illustrated  by  Views,  Plans,  and  Maps. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s.  net. 

SCHOOL  AND  SPORT :  a  Record  of  Work 

and  Leisure.  By  Tom  Collins,  late  Head-Master  of  the  Newport,  Salop, 
Grammar  School,  formerly  Assistant  Master  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SINGING:  or,  Method  of  Song  and  Speech.  By 

A.  Singen,  LL.D.,  D.C.I. 

In  crown  8vo.  paper  cover,  id. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED :  Cause  and  Cure.  By 

One  of  Them.  Addressed  to  Everybody. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

NOW  READY. — Tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  MANY  FRIENDS .  By  M. 

Bryant. 

“  The  volume  should  not  fail  to  please  any  lover  of  poetry  who  takes  it  up.' 

Scotsman. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s.  net. 

BARR  AND  SON  :  the  Story  of  a  Modern  Knight 

Errant.  By  Edwin  Elliott,  Author  of  “  Who  is  my  Brother?"  “Denys 
Forsaith’s  Romance,”  “Curse  of  Xicotil,”  “Master  of  Culver,”  “  Netta,” 

“  United,”  &c. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s. 

RUTH  FIELDING  :  a  Double  Love  Story.  By 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Farrar. 

“The  writer  treats  familiar  elements  in  a  newly  interesting  way,  making  her 
characters  distinctly  attractive.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Mr.  HEIIMEMANN’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Otto  Weininger 

*SEX  AND  CHARACTER.  Authorised  Translation.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  17s.  net.  “An  extraordinary  book.  .  .  .  No  such  book  has  .  •  • 
ever  been  written.” — Dr.  P’.mil  Reich  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

Leo  Tolstoy 

THE  END  OP'  THE  AGE.  Demy  Svo.  paper  boards,  2s. 

G.  E.  Woodberry 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Contemporary  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
Other  Volumes:  BRET  HARTE,  by  Henry  W.  Boynton;  W.  B. 
YEATS,  by  Horatio  Krans  ;  W.  PATER,  by  Ferris  Greenslet. 
Each  Volume,  small  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  is.  6d.  net. 

A.  B.  De  Guerville 

*NEW  EGYPT.  Demy  8vo.  many  Illustrations,  16s.  net.  “Anyone 
going  to  Egypt  for  pleasure  ought  to  have  with  him  a  copy- the 
statements  presented  with  such  lucidity  are  the  result  of  careful  stud}-.” — 
Morning  Post. 

F.  Martin 

-THROUGH  FIVE  REPUBLICS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  (Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Venezuela).  Demy  8vo.  128  Illustrations, 
3  Maps,  2 rs.  net.  “All  one  wants  to  know  about  South  America.”  — 
Financial  Times. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  IN 

HEINEMANN’S 

FAVOURITE  CLASSICS: 
Edgar  A.  Poe  ...  Lyrical  Poems. 

Robert  Browning  -  -  Pippa  Passes. 

Introduction  in  each  case  by  Arthur  Symons.  Over  Fifty  Volumes  in 
this  Series  have  now  been  published  ;  each  with  Photogravure  Frontis* 
piece  and  Introduction  ;  size,  6  in.  by  4  in. 

A  remarkable  achievement  in  publishing  enterprise.”—  Truth. 

EACH  VOL.  SIXPENCE  NET,  CLOTH; 

ONE  SH ILLING  NET,  LEATHER. 

NOVELS. 

Fate’s 
Intruder 

By  FRANK  SAVILE  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


Percy 


NEW 

Tales  of  the 
Fish  Patrol 


6/- 


By  JACK  LONDON,  Author 
of  “  The  Call  of  the  Wild,”  &c. 


*  WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS: 

WM.  HEINEMANN,  LONDON. 


I 


GREENING’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  STORY  WHICH  WILL  EXCITE  ATTENTION. 

THE 

EXPIATION  OF  EUGENE. 

By  FREDERICK  II.  BALFOUR.  6s. 

Saturday  Review  says: — “A  careful  piece  of  work.  In  Eugene 
Llerena  we  have  a  duality  of  an  uncommon  kind.  .  .  The  story  of  his 
life  and  development,  of  his  labours  as  a  clergyman,  and  then  the 
revelation  of  his  crime  and  the  account  of  his  expiation  are  managed 
with  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Balfour  has  given  us  a  book  interesting 
for  its  psychology  as  well  as  for  its  incidents.” 

A  New  Romance  of  great  interest  by  the  author  of  “The  Scarlet 

Pimpernel.” 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

6s.  By  the  Baroness  Orczy.  6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  Romance  of  the  Hungarian  Plains. 


THE  BARONESS  ORCZY;S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

BY  THE  GODS  BELOVED.  Third  Edition. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  CANDLESTICKS.  Third  Edition. 

Messrs.  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
publishing  a  powerful  new  Novel,  entitled 

“A  TIME  OF  TERROR.” 

BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR. 

This  is  a  very  sensational  story,  and  will  excite  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  author,  who  for  the  present  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
has  invented  a  daring  idea,  and  handles  it  in  a  daring  manner.  The 
subject  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  is  much  in  the  air  at  the  present 
time.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  is  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last. 
A  hook  likely  to  be  talked  about. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  ap plication . 

London : 

GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  18  &  20  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

T 'elegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  13,  and  Three 
following  Days,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  the 
late  EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  SATURDAY,  February  17,  at  One  o'clock  precisely, 
VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS  (Framed  and  in  the  Portfolio),  comprising  Por¬ 
traits  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  R.  Cosway,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  G.  Romney,  and  others, 
including  a  brilliant  Impression  Printed  in  Colours  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by  J. 
Conde — Proofs  before  Letters  of  Master  Lambton  and  Lady  Peel,  by  Samuel 
Cousins — the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Child,  by  G.  Keating,  &c.—  Fancy 
Subjects  of  the  English  School,  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  Eatlom,  R.  Strange,  W. 
Ward,  and  others,  including  A  St.  James’s  Beauty  and  A  St.  Giles’s  beauty, 
after  J.  H.  Benwell,  a  pair,  finely  printed  in  Colours,  &c. — Etchings  by  Rembrandt, 
J.  M.  Whisiler,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Miscellaneous 

Bridge,  Double  Dummy  (Edited  and  Arranged  by  Ernest  Bergholt). 
De  La  Rue.  3*.  6 d.  net. 

Cambridge  Year  Book  and  Directory,  The,  1906.  Sonnenschein. 
Sr.  net. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  (Vol.  II. — Part  IV, 
J.  F.  Blumhardt).  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Heart  of  a  Garden,  The  (Rosamund  Marriott  Watson).  Moring. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

How  to  Read  English  Literature  (Laurie  Magnus).  Routledge. 

2 s.  6d. 

Industrial  Efficiency  (Arthur  Shad  well.  2  vols.).  Longmans.  26r. 
net. 

Practical  Rifle  Shooting  (Walter  Winans).  Putnams,  ir.net. 

Public  Schools  Year-Book,  The,  1906.  Sonnenschein.  2r.  6d.  net. 


EDUCATION. 


EL.THAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL* 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL  (RUTLAND). 

A  small  well-endowed  Public  School,  with  numerous  Exhibitions 
to  the  Universities.  The  Alterations  and  Additions,  which  are  now 
complete,  make  the  Buildings  exceptionally  good. 

SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  IN  MARCH. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2d.  Weekly. 


CONTAINS  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ERNEST  A.  WALKER,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  21,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  a 
portion  of  the  LIBRARY  of  ERNEST  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Richmond, 
S.W.,  comprising  Apperley’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Mytton  ;  Bewick’s 
British  Birds  and  Quadrupeds  ;  A’ Beckett's  Comic  History  of  England  and  Rome  ; 
Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice  ;  Couch’s  British  Fishes  ;  Boccace,  Decameron,  5  vols., 
1757-6!  ;  and  other  French  Works,  & c.  Other  Properties,  including  Moliere,  Les 
CEuvTes,  first  El/evir  Edition,  5  vols.,  1675  i  Boydell’s  Shakespeare  Gallery,  2  vols. 
in  1,  1803  :  Blair’s  Grave,  with  Blake’s  Illustrations,  1808  :  Dibdin’s  Bibliographical 
Works;  the  Writings  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Mayhew,  Stevenson,  Norman  Gale, 
Ainsworth,  &c.  ;  Scientific  Works,  Topography,  Witchcraft  and  Alchemy,  Jest 
Books,  Botanical  Works,  Poetry,  &c.  ;  Aiken.  A  Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts, 
McLean,  1824;  The  Century  Dictionary,  8  vols.,  1899;  Punch,  1841  to  1891; 
Modem  Publications,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“Dowsing”  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


ANTED  by  Lady,  well-educated,  expert  Short¬ 
hand  Typist,  good  Linguist  (French,  German,  and  Spanish),  student  of 
social  subjects,  with  some  experience  in  writing  for  the  press,  position  as  Secretary 
to  politician  or  author  ;  excellent  references.  Address,  4  U.,”  Saturday-  Review 
Offices,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PRETTY,  WELL- FURNISHED  COTTAGE  BY 

THE  SEA, close  to  Bognor,  ninety-five  minutes  from  town  ;  four  bedrooms, 
three  reception-rooms,  writing-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  front  garden  and  large 
kitchen-garden ;  Use  of  private  bathing-hut ;  to  be  let  for  any  period  ;  rent,  two 
guineas  per  week  for  winter  and  spring  months.  Apply,  H.  K.,  29  Bark  Place, 
Orine  Square,  London,  W. 


FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

AND  MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


Offices-.  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

tRMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  lespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy.  Month  by 
Month”;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  ot  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  eaeh 
Number. 


The  44  A.  &  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements,  &*c.,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Ibotcls  ant>  Boartnno  Ibouses. 

LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 
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FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
oaxon,  and  Medieval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used  Bv 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Old  English  Churches."  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  book  of.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
ft*”®  Aq,Uarla  ’  conta>nmg  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

__  ^iaTluaJ  *”or  Atnateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
«en  it  CS>  °n  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  lor  Study  and  Reference. 

srnxl?  \VnSI'ie  ,0?  Tab,e  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting,  by  Henry  T. 

olott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
A ^™,tlng Jhe  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
<?•  Butler  Ph  D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
fonr  »  It  I,‘rdS  Y‘th  -he'r.  Nests  and  ESSs-’’  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
tour  lull-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  doth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

\  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
resent  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stf.wart  Thorhurm. 
fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated, 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

„T.  a”d  Shoy  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
j  e  Bazaar,  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
pnotogimphs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
e  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  ^Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
•  l  1  LATt*R-‘  P*1,rcI  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
if5erver‘  ^  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

v  1  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  I.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
■Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Oriessen,  K  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  .  J. 
W‘lhs,  and  A!an  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “  Home  Garden- 
ing,  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  Sec.).  Very  fully 
illustrated,  i  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi¬ 
cal  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  1,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew:  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
tV-  Watso.v,  I.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  carriage  paid  ,£4  is.  £d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

r  «  £ee  Forma1t'on.°f  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
I  1  .lATER’  Uarnster-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Trw»sPlanirS\  HT  to,  P,?yj73.  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
int  edges!1^^^:  6d':  by  ^ft'krmd.6"’  by  p0st  6s‘ <d- full  leather,  solid 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

Closs;’«^!kES1  '  A„Pracll.cal  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especuilly  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 

Be?ut,fLly  Illustrated-  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 

Jn  2  sols.,  cloth  gilt,  puce  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 


BRITISH. 

By 


POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF 

I  u  n‘th  350  ln,ust ration ,and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations. 

J.  n.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  sSme  account 
Of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
I ne  Bazaar.  la  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

.  -Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field, 
i  he  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  T.  H.  Slater 
Author  of  Library  Manual,"  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  edt  ’ 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod.  ’ 

London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane ,  l  V.  C. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
!  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  cf  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
j  What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

You  should  see  the  February  number,  now 
ready,  6d.  net,  for  an  article  of  exceptional 
interest  on  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P. 
as  a  bookman.  The  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
London,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  specimen 
copy  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS. 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE. 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1  A,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVLEIV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 

The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SAT  UR  DA  Y  REVIEW  are 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

...  182 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year  ... 

...  0  14  1 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada  . 

I)  I)  •  ■ 

Montreal,  Canada 
•  »  1»  • 

South  Africa  .  . 

Australia  .  .  , 

Tasmania  .  , 

New  Zealand. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  Capital — 

215,000  Shares  at  £4  sterling  each,  fully  paid 
Creditors  — 

Native  Wages,  Trade  Accounts,  &c.,  out¬ 
standing  . . 

Sundry  Shareholders  — 

Unclaimed  Dividends  : 

Wolhuter  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  : 

Dividend  No.  1  ..  ..  ..  . . 

Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Limited  : 

Dividend  No.  1 
Dividend  No.  2 

Dividend  No.  3  ..  ..  . .  . . 

Dividend  No.  4  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Suspense  Account — 

Sundry  Amounts  in  Suspense,  in  connection 
with  the  fire  ..  .  .  .  . 

National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited — 
Overdraft  on  Current  Account  .. 

Balance — 

Appropriation  Account  ..  . 

Contingent  Liability  on  Shares  — 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association, 
Limited — 

382  Shares  at  8s.  . .  . .  . . 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation 
Agency,  Limited  — 

1,911  Shares  at  42s .  ..  •• 


£  s.  d. 


£ 

860,000 


s.  d. 


29  6 
150  17 
75  3 

27  8 


4,611  5  4 


45  6  4 


328  7  6 


23,238  15  8 


82,314 

24,296 


,£152  16  o 


4,013  2  O 
£4,165  t8  o 


Cr. 

By  Property — 

Mining  Claims,  Mynpachts  and  Water 
Rights,  as  per  last  Account 

Buildings  . 

Machinery  and  Plant 
Main  Vertical  Shaft  .. 

East  Incline  Shaft 

Main  Incline  Shaft . 

West  Incline  Shaft  ..  ..  . . 

Mill  Shaft  . 


Mine  Development  .. 
Dams  and  Reservoirs 
Railway  Coal  Siding  . . 
Surface  Fencing 


Live  Stock,  Vehicles  and  Harness. . 
Furniture 


Gold  Consignment  Account- 
Gold  in  transit 

Unclaimed  Dividend  Account — 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  A.,  Ltd.,  London 

Do.  do.  Johannesburg 

Cash — 

Mine  Office . 

Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  London  . 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association, 
Ltd.— 382  Shares  of  £1  each,  12s.  paid  and  25s. 
per  Share  deposit  for  boys  . . 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency, 
Ltd.— 1,911  Shares  of  £3  each,  i3s.  paid 

Bearer  Share  Warrants 
Sundry  Debtors,  See... 

Stores  on  Hand  ..  ..  ..  .. 


506,151  18  10 
29,320  8  8 
166,796  14  10 


5L3I9  o 
25,477  19 
22,401  19 
998  9 

157  n 


8,491  1 

3,320  3  1 

83  o  o 

369  o  5 
45i  13  9 


100,354  l8  IT 

164,314  13  5 


706  14  o 

1,719  i3  o 

796  5  6 
1,675  14  1 

7,635  1  2 


253  14  6 
74  13  0 


2,029  9  9 
207  o  6 


£994.789  5  O 


11,899  I  3 
820  14  2 

2,426  12  O 

10,107  o  9 
32  4  5 

328  7  6 

2,236  10  3 

£994.789  5  ° 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  PERIOD  from  1st  NOVEMBER,  1904,  to  17th  AUGUST,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses  . .  •• 

Hauling  and  Pumping  . .  . 

Tramming,  Crushing  and  Sorting 
Milling  Expenses 
Cyaniding  Sands 
Cyaniding  Slimes 


Development  Redemption  .. 

General  Maintenance 
Charges — 

Salaries  and  Directors’ Fees 
Claim  Licences  and  Farm  Tax 
Stationery,  Printing,  Advertising,  Cables, 
Telegrams,  Postages,  Local  Expenses,  and 
General  Charges  . .  . .  •• 

Fire  Insurance,  Company’s  Subscription  to 
Benefit  Society,  Exchange,  Commission, 
Rent,  Sec. .... 

London  and  Paris  Office  Expenses 

Balance — 

To  Appropriation  Account 


£  s.  d. 
70,555  8  3 
n,397  3  5 

9,791  14  8 

14,995  11  11 
i3,97i  8  5 

5,181  14 


[>54* 

376 

674 


>278 

950 


s.  d. 


125.893 

41.873 

3,228 


4  3 


4,820 

46.535 


£222,349  10  4 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Account — 

Mill,  29,8i8'868  fine  oz=.  from  153,425  tons  milled 
Cyanide,  23, 170 '641  fine  ozs.  from  1=4,025  tons  treated 


£  s.  d. 

125,204  8  S 

97.145  1  8 


^222,349  10  4 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT,  31st  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Dr. 


To  Balance  brought  forward  from  31st  October,  1904 
Auditors’ Fees  to  31st  October,  1904 
Amount  Paid  in  Settlement  for  Pumping  Water 
during  War  Period 

Sundry  Expenditure  from  iSth  August  to  31st 
October,  1905 — 

Salaries  and  Directors’  Fees  .. 

Cables,  Telegrams,  Postages,  Stationery, 
Printing,  Advertising,  Legal  Expenses  and 
General  Charges 
Claim  Licences  ..  ..  _.. 

Subscription  to  Benefit  Society,  Fire  Insu¬ 
rance,  Exchange  and  Commission 
London  Office  Expenses 
Expenses  in  connection  with  Fire,  Cleaning 
Dam  and  General  Maintenance  .. 

Depreciation  of  Live  Stock,  Vehicles  and 
Harness 

Interest  . .  . .  i. 

Balance — 

To  Balance  Sheet . 


s.  d. 


308  6  8 

77  6  4 
75.  5  ° 

170  13  10 
262  4  3 

646  5  10 


£  s.  d. 
14,006  13  7 

210  o  o 


1,540  1  11 

60  o  o 
6,388  6  4 

24,296  9  2 

£48,033  I  o 


Cr. 

By  Balance 

From  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account 
Freight  Rebate  on  Gold  Shipped 
Rent  Revenue . 


£  s.  d. 

46,535  1  4 
154  16  6 
1.343  3  2 


£48,033  1  o 


\V.  H.  DAWE,  Chairman. 


H.  C.  BOYD 


FRANCIS  DRAKE,  f 


Directors. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  The  Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  31st  October,  1905,  and  that  the  Balance 
Sheet  and  Appropriation  Account  represent  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company's  affairs  on  that  date. 


Johannesburg,  6th  December,  1305. 


A.  ECKART-BECKMANN,  l  Auditors 
H.  J.  MACRAE,  1  Audltors- 

lr. corporate  0  Accountants. 

H.  G.  L.  PANCHAUD,  Secretary. 


io  February,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


SAPON,  LIMITED. 

The  fifth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Sapon,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
■Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Nutt  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  F.  Copeland)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  There  were  two  reasons  why  the  board  had  delayed  the 
meeting  until  the  second  month  of  the  new  year,  instead  of  holding  it,  as  formerly, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  accounts.  The 
first  reason  had  reference  to  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  proposition  for 
declaring  a  dividend,  and  the  other  was  that  important  demonstrations  were 
taking  place  in  connection  with  the  new  Sea  Water  Powder.  “The  report 
states  that  1  the  sales  have  again  made  substantial  progress,  and  Sapon 
continues  to  grow  in  popular  favour.’  In  stating  this,  it  is  only  saying  what 
is  strictly  correct;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price  of  Sapon 
has  been  reduced,  the  aggregate  increase  in  sales  during  the  year  is  something 
like  17  per  cent,  that  is,  the  increases  in  cash  value,  and,  relatively,  there  has 
been  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  as  represented  by  actual  bulk.  On  the  basis  of  our 
former  experience  — that  is  to  say,  when  we  reflected  that  during  the  two  past 
financial  years  in  each  of  these  years  the  volume  of  trade  had  practically  doubled 
its  predecessor  we  had  some  justification  for  anticipating  a  greater  increase  than 
we  had  experienced  during  the  year  under  review.  It  may  be  that  we  were  expect¬ 
ing  too  much,  and  I  think  you  will  see  that  in  the  actual  result  there  is  really  no 
■cause  for  dissatisfaction,  far  less  for  discouragement.  Among  the  various  causes 
which  have  militated  against  us  was,  first  of  all,  the  depression  in  trade,  involving 
abnormally  keen  competition  experienced  by  our  representatives.  We  had  also  to 
contend  with  the  interruption  of  our  advertising,  pending  the  issue  of 
further  working  cupital.  In  the  beginning  of  April  last  we  issued  a 
prospectus  inviting  applications  for  the  additional  capital  of  ,640,000  created 
under  the  special  resolution  confirmed  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting 
held  on  November  14,  1904.  Of  the  20,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  pre¬ 
ference  shares  and  20,000  ordinary  shares  of  £  I  each  then  issued,  there 
were  applied  for  and  allotted  9,936  preference  and  2,433  ordinary  shares. 
Since  the  close  of  the  accounts  some  7,000  additional  preference  shares 
and  a  few  hundred  ordinary  shares  have  been  allotted,  leaving,  roughly 
speaking,  2,000  odd  preference  and  17,000  ordinary  shares  to  be  taken  up.  These, 

I  believe,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  offer  first  to  the  shareholders  pro  rata 
at  such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  settled  hereafter.  The  authorised 
capital  has  during  the  year  been  increased  from  ^60,000  to  ,6100,000,  and  of  the 
latter  amount  there  had  been  paid  up  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  on  both 
classes  of  shares  670,055,  as  against  .659,973  paid  up  at  the  end  of  1904. 

A  most  important  development  of  our  business  has  taken  place.  I  refer  to  the  new 
Sea  Water  Soapjust  discovered  and  perfected.  The  fatal  defect  of  all  so-called 
Sea  Soaps  hitherto  patented  has  been,  I  understand,  their  inability  to  overcome  the 
chlorides  in  sea  water.  It  is  claimed  for  our  discovery  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
absolutely  solved,  as  the  many  successful  tests  and  demonstrations  have  abundantly 
Droved.  1  he  public  demonstration  at  Messrs.  Glover  and  Hobson  s  showrooms  on 
.December  5  Jast  was,  in  addition  to  shipowners,  the  press,  See.,  attended  by  two 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  an  unqualified  success.  This  was  followed 
next  day  by  a  private  demonstration  at  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  before  the 
Director  of  Contracts  and  other  Sea  Lords,  all  of  whom,  1  believe,  expressed 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  results  obtained.  Early  in  January  experiments  made 
under  ordinary  naval  conditions  were  carried  out  on  board  H.M.  ship  ‘  Asia’  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  with  most  successful  results,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  a 
demonstration  within  the  works  of  the  Cunard  Company  at  Bootle.  The  result  has 
been  that  goods  have  been  supplied  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  use  of  their  craft  at 
-Portsmouth.”  The  Chairman  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  board  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  for  bringing  this  Soap  Powder  to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Rogers  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


BOVRIL,  LIMITED. 

The  ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  Eovril,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday  at  River 
Plate  House,  London,  E.C.,  Lord  Duncannon  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Harris,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors  report, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  :  It  is  a  very  <reat 
pleasure  to  meet  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  report  of  record  “sales 
in  the  home  trade,  and  a  larger  profit  on  our  year's  business.  Turning  to 

he  accounts,  you  will  observe  no  change  in  the  first  four  items  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  “Trade  and  sundry  other  creditors”  are 
,62,342  more.  It  is  not  embarrassing  to  find  you  are  due  a  little  more  monev 
than  last  year  when  you  hold  good  value  for  it.  “Reserve"  is  £20000 
better  than  before,  owing  to  your  wise  action  in  adding  that  amount  to  it 
twelve  months  ago.  One  great  advantage  that  accrues  to  you  by  having  a 
working  reserve  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  company  of  being  aide 
to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material  without  having  to  realise 
securities  or  to  borrow  from  our  Bankers.  The  next  item  to  consider  is  “  Reserve 
lor  doubtful  debts  and  dilapidations"  £862  more.  This  is  caused  by  one  of  our 
boilers  having  given  way,  and  a  new  one  will  have  to  be  added  and  room  found  to 
House  it.  1  he  '  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ”  is  larger  than  it  was  before  by 
d  r.53cJ  'V,n‘ch  requires  no  comment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have 

Goodwill,  &c.,  ’ increased  by  ,62,534.  “Plant  and  Office  Furniture  in  London 
ana  at  Branches  is  decreased  by  ^2,324,  by  prudent  writing  down.  This  is  not 
too  much  when,  you  consider  we  have  so  many  branch  offices.  “Stock  of  Raw 
Material,  etc.,’  stands  higher  than  last  year  by  .646.702.  The  excess  is  caused  bv 
arge  stocks  of  raw  material,  a  splendid  reserve  in  itself,  worth  much  more  to  us 
than  .646, 702,  in  gold  or  Consols.  Gold  and  Consols  are  very  desirable  in  their 
way,  hut  we  have  known  times  when  abundant  raw- material  was  of  infinitelv- 
-more  importance  to  us  than  any  quantity  of  the  precious  metal.  This  stock  is  of 
course,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  held  for  us  by  a  subsidiary  com- 
S’,/™  Specialists,  Limited,  form  an  efficient  supply  column  behind 
RawgMl  t"8-  vCash  at  .Ban.k  ls  -622,159  less  than  last  year  ;  shipments  of 

Raw  Material  have  been  coming  in  freely,  so  we  have  the  wealth  in  anoiher  form. 

Irade  Debtors  standat  /6,oS8  more  than  twelve  months  ago.  “Tablets  &c  ” 
tr,,!nS  tha"atrlast  balancing.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  profit  and  loss 
ment  “  Jradmg  15  ^337,375,  being  676-°  of  an  improve 

menhn  Tr?nsfer  Tb"  ■  ,  £l.21  "tore,  than .  last  year,  showing  more  move 

merit  m  our  shares.  Dividend  on  food  Specialists  Shares  and  Interest"  shows 

a  slight  improvement  on  last  year.  And  so  we  pass  to  the  left-hand  side 
°  ;  J“e. aCC0Unt’  ?"d  find  ‘.he  first  item  is  .61,544  more  than  last  year,  as 
rmght  be  expected  from  the  increased  business.  “  Depreciation  on  Machinery, 
Buildings,  &c.,  stands  at  ,64,619,  or  an  increase  of  £585  over  1004 
the  next  item  requires  no  comment.  “  Directors’  and  Debenture  Trustees'  Fees  " 
come  out  of  £i75  less  than  last  year.  And  then  the  “  bovrilised  "  position  (with 
thanks  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  for  the  expression)  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  net  profit 
p-rsz.sso,  being  an  increase  of  .65,970  for  the  twelve  months  just  concluded  The 
figures  that  are  left  are  merely  formal,  showing  debenture  interest  and  interim  divi- 
aends  paid  during  the  year,  leaving  ,6104,021  to  deal  with  now,  after  bringing  in 
the  balance  from  1904.  If  you  are  willing  to  pass  the  accounts  we  are  now  presenting 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  our  six  months’  dividends  onthe  si  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  and  on  the  1  per  cent.  Ordinary  shares  a  year's  dividend  at  4  per  cent  on  the 
ueterred  shares,  620,000  to  the  reserve  (making  it  6165, 000)  leaving  to  carryforward 
to  1906  account  ,614,021.  “Cash  in  Hand  and  at  Bank,"  as  per  present  accounts 
comes  to  *53,935-  It  seems  a  large  amount,  but  it  maybe  stated  that  .640,000  there- 
ot  was  on  deposit,  then  at  4  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  of  speaking  we  had  £7o  000 
on  deposit  at  34  per  cent,  waiting  to  be  distributed  in  dividends.  As  mentioned  in 


H,r,r,e.POrt’Jr'  George  Lawson  Johnston  spent  some  two  months  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  believe  that  hi--  visit 
there  was  most  timely  and  useful,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  benefits  to  be 
received  by  the  Company.  I  think  every  shareholder  should  be  {hankful 
to  hmi  for  the  trouble  he  took.  I  know  his  work  was  very  arduous  I 

';‘6e  £?en.  specially  asked  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  Vimbos 

and  Virol.  Referring  to  Vimbos,  I  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Cannev  was 

manager  of  that  Company,  and  is  now  one  of  our  trusty  ass  stints  besides 

being  managing  d.rector  of  Virol,  Limited.  We  still  have  Vimbos  and  hs 
formulae,  its  bottes  and  labels,  its  advertisements,  and  the  “Ox  in  the  teacup” 
poster  ;  we  hold  these  in  reserve  as  a  fighting  brand  if  ever  competition  should 
suggest  the  desirability  of  a  cheaper  article  than  Bovril.  With  regard  to  Virol 
I  may  say  that  we  always  looked  upon  this  preparation  as  one  of  gre  it  merit  for 
which  a  wide  market  ought  to  be  obtained.  We  had  spent  a  ceftain  amount  of 
money  in  improving  its  value,  but  the  hoard  realised  that  it  would  ^ke  some 
jears  of  extensive  advertising  before  Virol  could  become  thoroughly  known  to 
and  appreciated  by,  the  public.  The  directors  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to 
form  a  separa  e  company,  and  so  obtain  a  portion  of  the  capital  fo? 
vtT  'STt  f  °  relying  entirely  upon  Bovril  allocation.  Accordingly 
TV,  '  ki™  '  k’  a  f"rrmed,  ln  January  1900,  with  a  registered  capital  of  *75  <yLo 
I  he  public  subscnbtd  for  ,619,086,  and  we  received  *25, coo  futiy-paid  shares  for 
our  rights  and  interests  Of  the  further  capital  since  issued  the  shareholders  {00k 
*.2,r97  and  Bovril  Limited,  took  67,803  in  shares  and  610,000  in  6  per  cent 
debentures.  I  he  following  is  the  progress  of  the  Virol  Company  since  its  forma- 
ion.  The  sales  for  the  year  ended  March,  ,002,  were  31  per  cent,  increase  upon 
those  of  1901  ,  the  sales  for  the  year  ended  March,  1003,  were  35  per  cent 
increase  upon  1902 ;  the  sales  for  the  year  ended  March,  1904,  were  o  per 
cent,  increase  upon  those  of  1903  ;  the  sales  last  year  were  ,8  per  cent 
increase  uoon  nf  mrn  •  _  .1  .  ,  L  1  r  c_nc* 


increase  upon  those  of  1004  ;  and'  for'  the’ 'ten "month's  ended  January "lasd 
•  ^  !ro1  1S>  as  y°u  know,  an  entirely  different 

7  n  f  np  camp  rwrv^  r-»I  ..  1  n-  •  . 


the  increase  was  46  per  cent.  ,  you  Know,  an  ent.rely  different 

article  from  Bovril,  although  the  same  organisation  can  be  Effectively 
used  for  its  sale.  It  is  a  food  combination  unlike  anything  upon  the  market.  From 
a  physiological  standpoint  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  It  serves  t\™ 
functions— as  a  children  s  food  and  as  an  invalid  diet  in  consumption,  anmmia,  and 
all  wasting  conditions.  It  has  attracted  general  attention  throughout  the  medical 
profession,  and  is  accepted  as  the  most  perfect  food  for  those  widely  spread 
maladies.  Its  prestige  in  the  medical  world  may  be  judged  from  the  extensive 
list  of  hospitals  in  which  it  is  used,  and  from  the  growing  demand  which  is 
shown  in  the  figures  quoted.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  will  I 
am  sure,  convince  everyone  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in 
furthering  the  development  of  this  most  valuable  food  product.  I  would  just  like 
to  mention  that  I  have  seen  in  the  public  Press  within  the  last  day  or  two  that 
Bovril  was  passed  in  bottles  through  a  4-inch  borehole,  '33  feet  deep,  to  the  en- 
beTn  savednerS  ^  ^  ac^mannan*  1  am  a^so  6Iaci  to  see  that  the  men’s  lives  have 

Mr.  George  Lawson  Johnston  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was,  after  some 
discussion,  carried  unanimously. 

In  replying  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  George  Lawson  Johnston 
himself  here  the  cost  of  his  visit  to  America  and  Canada. 


brakpan  mines,  limited. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

ck^kMjk  GIVEN  that  the  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 

Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the  Board-room,  “The  Corner 
House,  Johannesburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  April,  1906,  at  noon,  for  the 
following  business  : — 

(r)  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and  to  consider 
the  Balance-sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1905. 

(2)  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Berthold  Kitzinger  and 
Max  Gustav  Elkan,  who  retire  m  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  and  to  confirm  the  election 
by  the  Board  of  Mr.  John  Gardiner  Hamilton  as  a  Director  of  the  Company 

(3)  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  Year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration 
for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  General  Business. 

The  Share  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the  8th  April  to 
17th  April,  1906,  both  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may,  at  their  option,  produce  same  at  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
at  least  thirty  clays  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  Certificates  with  Proxy  Forms  will  be  issued 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  holders  may  attend  the  meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy.  By  order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

t  j  -n  <-  rxr-  r  ,  „  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office  :  5  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.,  9th  February,  1906. 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  ‘  London  and  Environs.’  ’’ 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for  ."—British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON’S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 

“  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Luiily  Graphic. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

“  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

NORTH  WALES.  60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 
Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth.  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land’s  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen.  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly’ 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Pemnaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON  S  HANDBOOKS,  ls.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN’S. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO’S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. — Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c.,  in  Norway, 
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IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  sue  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  now  famous  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  on  the  world  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Close  personal  friends  of  either 
correspondent  were  wholly  unprepared  for  so  happy  a 
denoument.  Examined  strictly,  the  words  used  'do 
not  disclose  any  substantial  change  of  view  ;  it  is 
rather  a  change  of  attitude.  Either  party  now  agrees 
to  treat  certain  points  as  open  which  he  had  appeared 
to  treat  as  settled.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  any  possible  alternative  there  may  be  to  a  corn- 
tax  and  a  general  tariff.  Mr.  Balfour  is  ready  to 

aCCeLtJbrth  C0T*tax  and  general  tariff,  if  no  better 
method  of  carrying  out  the  principle  common  to  them 
both  appears.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it,  they  have 
reached  a  common  definition.  It  is  most  fortunate  : 
the  party  can  now  go  straight  ahead.  We  can  look 
the  big  battalions  of  the  Government  in  the  face, 
naturally  the  correspondence  took  the  sting  out  of  the 
party  meeting  for  the  majority  and  the  charm  out  of  it 
p  r  a  f®'v*  wenrt  nearly  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  voice  did  not  sound 
a  knell,  if  not  quite  in  tune. 


the  labour  party  and  the  Irish  have  taken  their 
places  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  but  it 
may  also  be  an  omen.  We  have  unfortunately  not  had 
to  wait  long  for  several  bye-elections.  Two  of  them 
are  of  special  interest,  one  in  East  Aberdeenshire  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Annand,  who 
captured  a  U  nionist  seat  by  a  big  majority',  the  other  in 
Basingstoke  through  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Jeffreys, 
whose  majority  was  small.  And  now  it  appears  Mr. 
Balfour  is  to  be  opposed  in  the  City. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  Parliament  has  been 
devoted  to  purely  formal  business.  The  Session  was 
opened  by  Royal  Commission  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Tuesday ,  a  ceremony  which  in  colour,  grouping  and 
pomp  of  place  loses  little  of  its  really  attractive  beautv 
through  long  usage  and  repetition.  On  the  same  day 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  Parliament  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  swearing-in  members.  To 
secure  certain  coveted  places  on  the  House  of  Commons 
benches  there  was  the  usual  rush  very7  early  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  first  batch  of  M.P. s  actually  crowding 
round  the  entrance  in  Palace  Yard  on  Monday  at  mid¬ 
night.  Though  Mr.  Keir  Hardie— himself  sitting  in 
the  place  once  filled  by  Parnell — musters  his  men  on 
the  Opposition  benches  below  the  gangway,  and  so 
helps  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the  pressure  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  the  Liberals  have  little  elbow-room. 
They  are  realising  that  it  may  be  easier  to  get  into 
the  House  than  to  find  a  seat  there. 


With  the  return  of  the  Radical  candidate  for  Orkn 
and  Shetland,  the  General  Election  came  to  an  er 
Ihe  net  Ministerial  gain  was  212,  converting  t 
Unionist  majority  of  67  at  the  dissolution  into 
Government  majority  of  357.  This  of  course  is  reckc 
i“£.the.SJ  labour  members  and  83  Nationalists 
Ministerialists.  The  Unionists  number  1 37.  If  labo 
members  and  the  Irish  party  went  into  the  lobby  wi 

88  n,nIStS’  ]He  Government  Preponderance  wot 
oe  Demands  of  seating  capacity  on  the  one  ha 
and  custom  on  the  other  explain  the  fact  that  bo 


The  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  always  an  interesting  event,  though  we  may  know 
beforehand  exactly  what  is  to  happen  and  pretty  well 
what  the  proposer  and  seconder  and  supporters  are 
going  to  say.  The  grand  courtesy  of  the  act  must 
appeal  to  everybody.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lowther  on 
Tuesday  was  a  very  pleasant  and  well-arranged  scene. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  grandfather  of  the  House,  as  Mr. 
Lowther  neatly  named  him,  made  a  fresh  little  speech 
in  proposing  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortlev 
struck  fittingly  the  more  serious  note.  Impartiality", 
tact,  readiness  of  decision,  common  sense,  courtesy,' 
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sense  of  proportion,  coolness  of  head,  calmness  ol 
demeanour,  imperturbability  of  temper,  and  sense  of 
humour— these,  one  gathers  from  the  speeches,  are 
amongst  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  Speaker. 
Mr.  Lowther  proved  his  possession  of  the  last  of  these 
qualities  by  the  delicate  irony  with  which  he  expressed 
his  doubt  whether  he  was  really  endowed  with  all  the 
others.  His  speech  was  modest  and  delightful. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was  chosen  on  Tuesday  as  leader  of 
the  labour  group  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  group  and  many  outsiders  thought 
that  Mr.  Shackleton  would  in  some  ways  be  a  wiser 
choice ;  but  with  other  things  fairly  equal,  the  natural 
leader  for  a  party  is  its  most  distinguished  figure.  As 
Lord  Rosebery  is  the  natural  leader  for  the  Liberal 
party  so  is  Mr.  Keir  Hardie — we  admit  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  names  is  odd — for  the  labour  party,  now  that 
Mr.  Burns  has  gone  in  for  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  rather  alarm¬ 
ing  at  times  in  his  oratory  and  (again  like  Lord 
Rosebery  !)  seems  bent  on  making  the  party  system 
obsolete  in  English  politics — at  least  he  has  declared 
his  resolve  to  smash  alike  the  Conservative  and  the 
Liberal  party — but  to  judge  by  the  first  taste  of  his 
quality  as  leader  which  he  gave  in  the  House  on  Tues¬ 
day,  he  can  if  he  chooses  be  quite  the  correct  parlia¬ 
mentarian.  We  hope  he  will  play  the  game.  Sup¬ 
posing  your  next-door  neighbour  has  need  to  address 
the  Chair  seated  and  with  his  hat  on,  and  it  happens 
has- left  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the  passage— how  can  you 
offer  him  a  deerstalker  for  the  purpose? 

The  Prime  Minister  feels  his  difficulties  already.  At 
the  National  Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday  he  was  quite 
apologetic,  almost  in  the  mood  of  an  appellant  ad 
misericordiam.  He  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  Government,  and  its  claims  on  the  country’s 
forbearance.  Odd,  this  style  for  the  leader  of  an 
absolute  majority  of  eighty-eight.  It  does  not  point 
to  a  very  robust  confidence  in  himself  or  in  his 
colleagues.  No  doubt  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  oppressed  with  the  thought  that  he  is  not  big 
enough  man  for  his  job.  Still  he  might  avoid  the 
unpleasantly  unctuous  tone— it  is  really  idle  cant  to  talk 
about  Liberalism  being  “  a  moral  force,  a  force  making 
for  justice,  sustained  by  belief  in  mankind”.  One 
would  have  thought  “John  Bull’s  Other  Island”  had 
by  now  choked  Liberal  politicians  off  that  strain. 
Thank  Heaven,  no  politician,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  claimed  that  Toryism  is  a  great  moral  force.  We 
shall  tremble  for  our  morality  the  moment  one  does. 
But  poor  Sir  Henry  cannot  get  away  from  his  Non¬ 
conformist  political  friends. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  handed  over  old-age 
pensions  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  every¬ 
body  knew  what  was  meant.  The  project  was  passed 
over  for  execution  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  soothing 
words  were  only  the  anaesthetic  administered  to  pro¬ 
cure  euthanasia.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from 
is  the  test  of  all  pension  schemes  and  as  Mr.  Asquith 
is  as  helpless  as  anyone  else,  it  would  have  been  in 
better  taste  if  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  bandied  jeers 
with  the  deputation  about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  failure 
to  find  the  money.  Liberals  are  only  following  him  in 
this  as  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  has  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
Post  Office  employes  that  departmental  grievances  may 
be  brought  before  the  Postmaster-General  by  deputa¬ 
tions  of  their  trade  union.  In  general  we  believe  in  the 
wisdom  of  private  employers  recognising  the  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  trade-union  representatives,  but 
the  case  is  somewhat  different  where  the  Government  is 
in  question.  But  apart  from  this  the  concession  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  deferred  until  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  the  Post  Office  employes  towards  Lord 
Stanley  had  been,  if  not  punished,  at  any  rate  buried. 
This  is  virtual  condonation. 

Lord  Roberts  issues  to-day  a  memorandum  on  the 
policy  of  the  National  Service  League  (we  print  it 
under  “  Correspondence  ”).  The  League  lays  it  down 


that  every  man  of  sound  physique  should  be  liable  by 
law  during  certain  years  of  his  life  to  serve  within  the 
United  Kingdom  in  case  of  emergency ;  and  to  fit 
him  for  such  service  he  ought  to  undergo  three  or 
four  months’  military  training  on  reaching  the  military 
age.  The  League  also  recommends  that  military 
physical  training,  with  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  boys’ 
schools.  Everyone  who  has  any  patriotism  in  him  will 
cordially  support  this  policy  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  fact 
it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  ;  it  does  not  even 
make  the  right  appeal.  Every  citizen’s  life  should  be 
at  the  service  of  the  State,  and  every  true  citizen 
should  be  glad  to  risk  it  for  his  country.  That  in  our 
view  is  the  only  true  ideal  to  aim  at.  But  the  policy  of 
the  National  Service  League  is  a  tentative  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  is  so  long  since  there  was  serious  trouble  with  the 
South  African  native  that  the  necessity  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  certain  Zulus  in  Natal  comes  with  the 
shock  of  surprise.  Last  week  some  natives  a  few 
miles  from  Pietermaritzburg  refused  to  pay  the  poll-tax, 
and  a  police  expedition  sent  to  coerce  them  lost  three 
or  four  of  its  members  killed  and  wounded.  For  some 
time  past  apparently  this  particular  section  of  the 
Zulus  has  been  restless  and  the  Government  have  been 
warned  that  trouble  was  brewing.  Local  political 
considerations,  it  seems,  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  take  adequate  precautions,  the  result 
being  that  something  like  an  expedition  has  now 
become  inevitable.  Though  the  affair  is  said  to  be 
purely  local  and  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  are 
sufficiently  friendly  and  peaceable  to  render  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Imperial  forces  offered  by  Lord  Selborne 
unnecessary,  fear  that  the  trouble  may  not  be  quite  so 
easily  disposed  of  has  been  caused  by  the  censorship. 

For  all  the  actual  news  there  is,  the  situation 
at  Algeciras  remains  what  it  was  a  week  ago.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  France  and  Germany  has 
resolved  itself,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  can  see,  into 
a  vigorous  interchange  of  press  broadsides  between  Paris 
and  Berlin.  Whilst  the  journals  of  the  two  countries 
have  been  engaged  in  animated  controversy  based 
on  information  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  gauged, 
the  German  Ambassador  has  had  friendly  interviews  with 
M.  Rouvier.  Germany’s  standpoint  is  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible.  In  regard  to  both  the  police  and  the 
state  bank  questions  she  is  not  unwilling  to  recognise 
the  special  claims  of  France,  but  she  insists  on  limitations 
and  guarantees  which  will  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Republic  to  repeat  in  Morocco  the  tactics  successfully 
pursued  in  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Madagascar.  European 
diplomacy  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  a 
way  of  satisfying  France  without  risking  the  open 
door. 

A  curious  constitutional  point  is  being  discussed  in 
Russia  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Tsar  to  the  Douma. 
This  seems,  as  lawyers  say,  to  be  some  evidence  at 
least  that  sooner  or  later  the  Douma  will  meet.  What 
is  called  the  party  of  30  October  has  supported  the 
Government  on  the  supposition  that  the  programme  of 
the  manifesto  of  that  date  would  be  carried  through. 
But  it  maintains  against  Count  Witte  that  the  manifesto 
implies  the  waiver  of  the  title  of  Autocrat,  and  the 
taking  of  an  oath  by  the  Tsar  to  maintain  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  and  the  party’s  demands  that  the  Douma 
shall  meet  at  once,  and  its  protests  against  the  issue  of 
repressive  laws,  declared  by  the  Government  to  be  still 
necessary  for  maintaining  order,  are  represented  as 
indications  that  the  once  moderate  parties  are  drifting 
into  the  ranks  of  the  more  advanced. 

The  electoral  arrangements  are  at  least  so  far  in  hand 
that  S.  Petersburg’s  contribution  to  the  Douma  can  be 
stated  as  sixty-four  members.  The  assertion  is  made 
that  the  elections  will  be  dominated  by  the  Government 
and  that  there  will  be  no  real  freedom  of  speech.  A 
fact  of  another  nature  is  instanced  as  showing  that, 
apart  from  the  repressive  laws  alleged  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  October  manifesto,  other  laws  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Government  which  indicate  that  little 
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importance  will  be  assigned  to  the  law-making  of  the 

ouma.  An  agrarian  law  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
in  the  province  of  the  Douma  ;  but  the  Government  is 
contemplating  a  large  settlement  of  lands  on  the  pea¬ 
sants^  its  own  authority.  The  State  is  to  purchase 
all  private  lands  on  sale  amounting  to  over  eight  millions 
of  acres,  and  to  allot  them  to  the  peasants  with  other 
lands  now  held  by  the  State.  If  the  peasantry  think 
the  scheme  good,  they  are  not  likely  to  trouble’  them¬ 
selves  as  to  whether  it  comes  from  the  Douma  or  the 
Autocrat. 

According  to  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  an  extraordinary 
decision  has  been  given  in  Poland  against  Messrs. 
Coats,  the  well-known  English  firm  of  thread-makers, 
l  lessrs.  Coats  have  £  thread  manufactory  near  Lodz 
u  here  they  employ  eight  hundred  workpeople.  Last 
ov  ember  they  closed  their  works  on  the  ground  that 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  coal,  probably  due  to  the 
Kussian  troubles,  they  could  not  continue  their  business. 
In  such  circumstances  in  England  they  would  have  had 
a  r,gfht  to  shut  down  their  mills  and  the  work- 

people  would  have  had  no  legal  ground  of  complaint, 
i  he  Lodz  employes  however  brought  an  action  against 
them  for  their  wages  since  November  and  Messrs. 
Coats  have  been  ordered  to  pay  them;  the  reason 
given  being  that  though  coal  was  scarce  it  might  have 
been  obtained.  One  would  think  Poland  must  be  a 

"  0r.uma?- S,  paradlse  ’  and  th‘s  case  certainly  throws 
another  light  on  the  stories  as  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  workmen  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  describing  last  week  the  breakdown  ot  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Hungarian  leaders  and  the  Km°- 
we  said  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Coalition  leaders 
through  Count  Andrassy  that  elections  on  a  wider 
suffrage  should  be  held  to  test  the  national  opinion  on 
tne  army  and  language  questions.  This  test  was  re¬ 
fused  by  the  King  as  inconsistent  with  his  powers 
under  the  Constitution  of  1867.  Now  it  is  stated 

-wu  Vv0ssuth  and  Count  Apponyi  are  at  variance 
whether  the  test  was  ever  proposed  as  decisive  of  the 
5°n,s^uctl,on  ,of  the  Constitution.  M.  Kossuth  affirms 
that  the  elections  were  not  intended  to  bind  the  Kin«- 
in  advance  on  the  question  in  issue.  Count  Apponyi 
maintains  that  the  King  is  only  justified  in  his  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  ground  that  the  national  will  has  not  been 
clearly  expressed  in  previous  elections.  Count  Apponyi 
presents  an  ultimatum.  M.  Kossuth  declines  to  take 
such  an  extreme  step  and  declares  that  those  who  do 
are  breakers  of  the  peace.  Such  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Independence  party 
strengthens  the  King’s  claim  to  be  the  true  inter? 
preter  of  the  Constitution  of  1867. 


steps  to  proclaim  her  possibilities  as  have  been  taken  by 

vpvpH* b>’  un.wise JmmI§Tation  laws  she  has  con- 
veyed  the  impression  that  she  required  as  settlers  only 
those  who  can  do  sufficiently  well  at  home  to  render 
emigration  unnecessary.  She  has  suffered  however 
n  y  rom  her  faults  but  from  her  misfortune.  Her 
orrcnvmgs  have  been  criticised  as  though  she  had 

of  h'rfl  0  set  agmin^ st  them  and  the  ruinous  character 
of  her  droughts  has  been  exaggerated. 

Corrung  back  to  home  affairs,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  a  petition  is  being  prepared  for  public  subscrip- 
£n  f°r  a  consideration  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Mr.  Hugh  Watt,  who  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
penal  servitude  by  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  at  the  Old 
bailey.  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  were  so  ex- 
traorclinary  that,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  either  Mr. 

att  must  be  insane  or  the  evidence  incredible  One 
of  the  jury  states  that  his  colleagues  were  astounded 
at  the  severity  of  the  sentence  and  believed  that  at 
the  most  it  would  not  be  more  than  six  or  twelve 

hl°MhSw  S®  second  divisi°n.  The  petition  presented 
by  Mr.  YY  att  states  several  points  alleged  to  constitute 
misdirection  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  t°  lay  them  before  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  • 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  court  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Home  Office  will  fully  reconsider  the  case. 

The  Dean  of  Arches  has  at  length  given  his  judgment 
J-  FMogham  (unfortunately  one  must 
still  technically  describe  him  as  reverend),  Vicar  of 
Hexton,  whose  offence  in  this  particular  instance  was 
p  aying  at  ordination.  YY  hatever  illusions  charity  may 
invent  in  Mr.  Fillingham’s  excuse,  he  did  in  fact 
conduct  a  mock  ordination  in  a  nonconformist  chapel 
on  25  March  in  last  year.  On  this  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin, 
who  gave  the  defendant  every  possible  opportunity  to 
^e,  °^’  kas  demded  that  Mr.  Fillingham  has  committed 
a  double  ecclesiastical  offence.  There  is  yet,  it  appears, 
room  left  for  repentance,  and  at  the  last  moment  ex¬ 
pediency  may  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Fillingham’s  valour, 
but  it  would  be  hard  indeed  on  the  Church  if  the 
contumacy  of  this  person,  which  has  never  failed 
him  before,  should  break  down  at  the  precise  moment 

she“  *  w°uld  sf ve  a  real  public  end  ;  for  should 
Mr.  bilhngham  refuse  to  surrender  he  will  be  deprived, 
it  is  time  indeed  that  this  mountebank  in  Orders  should 
be  suppressed. 


the  UnS  ch  trade  returns  ma>'  show>  business  in 
tnrv  t  Sta^es  d°es  not  appear  to  be  very  satisfac- 
uu?  t°l.th°se  who  ,ook  at  lt  from  the  inside.  Mr.  I  I 
Hill  the  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railrokd! 
wants  to  know  what  America  has  to  export  profitably 

IbafC°Tifetltl°n  W.lth  Germany  and  proceeds  to  show 
ttiat  other  countries  do  their  work  much  better  than 

1  ^r'oa-  Then  the  German  Consul  is  given  a  decent 
imsfaLs6  WThSt  the  Anlerican  has  a  room  somewhere 
Plaints  RWthere  ’S  E  ^m.iliar  rin£  about  these  com- 
Mr  H;ii  Bn.tons.  grumble  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
Mr.  Hill  curiously  enough  likens  the  drift  of  thirds  in 
Amenca  to  that  in  England.  There  as  here,  he  lays 
the  bme  ,s  coming  when  you  will  be  able  to  buy  eve^y! 

'  .nat°Wnof  size  to  betteradJanta^ 

°.f  fore,^n  ^ake.  He  fixes  responsibility  on  the 
li  ynJ°nS  a"d  tken  asks  what  has  labour  in  America 
to  look  forward  to?  In  Mr.  Hill’s  view  there  will  be 

hencehanCe  ^  increased  Population  a  few  years 

Mr.  J  G.  Jenkins’  paper  on  the  products,  the  assets 

ead  tlTfu’  ??  of  Australia 

read  before  the  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday  is  onlv 

w/ahhi  /rj.  °f  the  mTer  in  "hich  ‘ 

wealth  is  waking  up  to  the  errors  of  past  policy.  If 

the  emigrant  has  not  found  his  way  to  Australia  as 

readily  as  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  fault  is 

largely  Australia’s  own.  She  has  not  taken  as  strong 


Lord  Carrington’s  cheap  cottages  are  quite  a  topic 
of  the  day,  and  the  correspondence  in  the  “  Times  ”  of 
February  5  and  February  14  is  well  worth  following 
Lcist  year  Lord  Carrington  stated  that  it  was  practicable 
to  bmld  a  good  cottage  for  an  agricultural  labourer 
vvith  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  he  instanced  two 
ot  the  kind  which  he  had  built  on  his  own  estate 
Mr.  Beadel  appears  to  have  visited  these  cottages  for 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  “Times”  finding  much  fault 
with  them.  Several  of  the  bedrooms,  he  declared,  were 
without  a  fireplace  ;  the  tenants  declared  that  they  had 
to  move  the  beds  from  the  wall  because  of  damp  ;  an 
analyst  threw  grave  doubt  on  the  purity  of  the  water  • 
there  were  no  washhouses,  the  coppers  being  in  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Beadel  made  several  other  statements 
about  these  cottages  which  Lord  Carrington  in  a  letter 
to  the  “  Times  ”  of  Wednesday  contradicts.  He  quotes 
a  statement  made  to  him  by  the  tenant  farmer  who  is 
almost  enthusiastic  about  the  cottages.  But  we  notice 
no  denial  of  the  statement  that  the  tenants  themselves 
have  complained  of  damp  and  smoke  and  that  each 
bedroom  has  not  a  fireplace.  We  presume  that  Lord 
Carrington  has  had  the  water  analysed  and  found  pure  ? 

If  so,  it  behoves  Mr.  Beadel’s  analyst  to  apologise 
publicly  for  his  mistake.  Doubts  about  the  wrater 
supply  in  a  \  Ilage  should  at  once  be  cleared  up. 

Lord  Carri  ngton’s  contention  is  that  the  small  flaws 
which  do  exist  at  the  moment  in  these  cottages  are 
merely  a  question  of  trifling  “repairs”.  We  confess 
to  a  mild  surprise  at  hearing  the  President  of  the  Board 
Agriculture  admit  that  the  very  cottages  about 
which  he  was  happy,  even  eulogistic,  are  in  need  of 
even  slight  repairs.  “Caesar’s  wife”,  &c.  !  Even 
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supposing  these  cottages  are  all  they  ought  to  be,  and 
all  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a  wage  of  15^-  or  i6j. 
a  week  has  a  right  to  expect,  we  must  maintain  that 
there  are  thousands  of  districts  throughout  England 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  decent  cottages 
built  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  apiece.  In  plenty 
of  places  the  bricks  alone  for  a  good  cottage  cost  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  pounds  will  no  doubt  build  a  really  good 
cottage.  Obviously  a  good  cottage  will  contain  a 
wash-house,  and  each  bedroom  and  living-room  in 
it  will  contain  a  fireplace  :  this  indeed  goes  without 
saying. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Jeffreys  M.P.  for  the  Basingstoke  Division 
■of  Hampshire  died  on  Tuesday  after  a  short  illness.  This 
illness  was  the  result  of  the  strain  of  the  election,  one 
can  hardly  doubt.  He  had  an  opponent  most  upright 
and  gentlemanly,  but  the  contest  was  severe,  and  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  hold  the  seat.  Mr.  Jeffreys 
was  an  aristocrat  in  manner,  appearance,  above  all.  in 
lineage,  a  thorough  Tory  of  the  old  style  and  ruling 
class.  He  was  severely  judicial  and  impassive  in 
debate,  but  we  recollect  him  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  one  occasion  in  the  House  over  an  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  with  spirit  and  effect.  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  that 
rare  thing,  a  successful  gentleman  farmer,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  he  was  made  Deputy 
Chairman,  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  agricul¬ 
tural  matters. 

Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
“  Punch  ”,  and  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  whose  clever  verses 
have  long  been  a  feature  of  the  paper,  succeeds  him. 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  enthusiastic  over  every  funny 
thing  which  appears  in  “Punch”.  A  joke  should  be 
born,  not  made.  To-day  unhappily  the  tendency  is  all 
the  other  way.  Most  of  the  jokes  are,  like  the  poets, 
made.  Several  organs  of  public  humour  have  a 
space  each  day  set  apart  for  professional  wit,  and  if 
you  see  a  reader  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  very 
melancholy  look  on  his  face  you  feel  sure  he  is  deep 
in  the  funny  columns.  “  Punch  ”  only  jokes  once  a 
week,  and  so  ought  to  be,  and  is,  much  better. 
We  all  wish  it  success  and  regard  it  as  “a  national 
institution 

Oxford  has  lost  a  great  man,  but  his  greatness  was 
not  in  the  brilliant  distinctions  the  world  was  aware  of. 
Most  educated  men  have  heard  of  the  Registrar  of 
Oxford  University,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose,  of  Queen’s, 
who  died  last  Sunday.  We  all  knew  that  his 
academic  distinction  was  great  ;  that  his  Balliol  scholar¬ 
ship  might  even  be  described  as  exiguum  rerum  pri- 
mordium  :  and  all  who  keep  up  their  interest  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  matters  knew  that  he  was  a  really 
great  University  statesman.  All  this  we  knew,  but 
those  who  were  his  personal  friends  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  man,  nor  contained  the  secret  of  his 
splendid  influence. 

Grose  of  Queen’s  might  fairly  be  taken  as  the  ideal 
don.  He  was  essentially  a  young  man’s  man  ;  he 
knew  the  undergraduate,  as  dons  unfortunately  very 
seldom  do.  There  are  more  good  public  schoolmasters 
than  University  dons  because  the  boy  is  a  much  simpler 
thing  than  the  undergrad.  Grose  knew  this  and  did  not 
confound  them.  He  knew  undergraduates  largely  by 
living  with  them  ;  he  could  so  associate  with  them,  as 
not  to  impair  their  freedom  or  risk  his  own  authority. 
No  undergrad,  who  watched  Grose  toiling  on  the  tow- 
path,  more  than  ankle  deep,  after  the  Queen’s  “  togger 
felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  don  :  but  he 
did  feel  much  admiration.  Of  course  only  the  right 
man  can  carry  off  that  way  :  with  some  it  would  be 
disastrous  :  but  Grose  could  :  and  his  influence  with 
undergraduates  was  a  pervading  force  through  Oxford. 
It  has  spread  far,  almost  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
Many  an  Indian  civilian  looks  back  to  Grose  s  influence 
as  the  source  of  his  success.  His  intimacy  with  the 
subsequent  lives  of  the  men  he  had  known  at  Oxford 
was  almost  incredible.  Perhaps  not  many  dons  are 
loved — many  excellent  dons  are  certainly  not  loved 
but  Grose  was. 


A  HAPPY  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Wednesday  last,  mark  the 
most  positive  step  towards  the  reconsolidation  of 
Unionist  forces  since  the  disruption  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  and  show  that 
a  fresh  stage  has  been  reached  on  the  road  to  tariff 
reform.  Has  any  unprejudiced  student  of  the  speeches 
of  these  two  statesmen  ever  doubted  that  they  were 
in  substantial  agreement  on  the  essential  features  of 
fiscal  reform?  And  no  one  who  has  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  inner  history  of  contemporary  parties  and 
politics  but  knows  that  the  many  intellectual  affinities 
which  bind  their  minds  together  on  this  subject  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  ignore  the  gulf  of  feeling  which 
separated  them  both  from  the  Cobdenite  tradition  and 
the  strange  lethargy  of  the  party  Radicals.  \  et,  the 
course  of  events  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  office 
had  almost  inevitably  compelled  each  of  them  to  coin 
phrases,  and  invent  formulae,  which  magnified  the 
wholly  insignificant  details  on  which  for  the  time,  and 
only  in  virtue  of  expediency,  they  differed.  It  was  Mr. 
Balfour’s  duty  to  keep  his  Cabinet  together  until  it 
had  accomplished  the  national  work  which,  as  he 
believed,  it  alone  could  do.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
paramount  object  to  convert  the  country,  and 
not  to  keep  in  a  more  or  less  reluctant  com¬ 
radeship  a  limited  number  of  supposedly  influ¬ 
ential  colleagues.  There  has  never  been  any  real 
difference  of  principle  between  the  two  statesmen. 
But  quite  naturally,  and  quite  rightly,  they  have 
from  their  different  standpoints,  emphasised  this  fact, 
or  made  a  reservation  on  that.  Now,  their  positions 
are  virtually  the  same.  There  is  no  longer  a  scratch 
Cabinet  to'  be  sustained.  There  is  no  longer  ,  an 
artificial  khaki  majority  to  be  lured  into  the  lobbies. 

\  great  policy  has  been  enthusiastically  adopted  and 
supported  by  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  .  voters 
who  under  every  other  political  condition  of  difficulty 
and  discouragement  voted  tor  U  nionist  candidates. 
It  is  the  only  truly  constructive  policy  of  imperial  im¬ 
portance  which  either  party  can  offer  to  the  nation. 
Surely  then  it  was  time  that  the  two  great  men  who 
by  conviction,  and  in  honest  sentiment,  were  in 
favour  of  this  policy,  should  forget  the  discrepant 
phrases,  used  under  a  bygone  state  of  affairs,  and  re¬ 
cognise  the  essential  community  of  purpose  and  of  aim 
which  they  have.  There  has  been  no  sort  of  surrender, 
or  abandonment  of  principle  on  either  part.  1  here  has 
been  a  just  and  a  common-sense  recognition  on  the  part 
of  both,  of  what  is  really  necessary  for  the  practical 
development  of  tariff  reform  in  its  essence,  and  what 
are  merely  details  which  should  be  left  for  settlement 

to  a  future  day.  . 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Unionist  party  at  Lansdowne  House  gave  a 
practically  unanimous  sanction  to  the  policy  outlined 
in  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.. 
Chamberlain,  and  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Events 
move  quickly.  But  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  realise 
that  barely  two  weeks  have  passed  since  intelligent 
readers  of  newspapers  very  naturally  believed  that 
the  Unionist  party  was  rent  in  twain  as  to  who 
should  be  its  future  leader,  and  as  to  what  should 
be  its  future  fiscal  policy.  And  now  in  the  great 
salon  of  Lansdowne  House  is  gathered  together 
probably  the  largest,  and  most  influential,  concourse  of 
the  active  politicians  of  a  party  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  our  land.  No  question  of  the  leadership  is  mooted. 
The  motion  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  is  moved  by  the  Catholic  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  seconded  by  the  leader  of  Lister 
Protestantism,  Colonel  Saunderson.  The  Duke  ot 
Devonshire  states  in  his  manly  way  his  perfectly 
straightforward  dislike  of  the  concordat  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  at  the  same  time 
affirms  with  emphasis  that  on  every  other  subject  he  is 
in  sympathy,  and  prepared  to  act  with,  the  U  nionist 
leaders.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach)  makes 
an  impressive  appeal  for  unity  in  the  L  nionist  ranks, 
quite  apart  from  fiscal  questions,  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  whom  every  genuine  Conservative  would  be  glad 
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to  see  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  evidently  on 
this  occasion  felt  acutely  his  isolation,  and  was  content 
to  make  a  plea  ad  misericordiam.  Could  not  Lord 
Hugh  be  a  little  less  intolerant  on  the  one  question  of 
fiscal  reform  ? 

The  Unionist  party  then,  notwithstanding  its  dis¬ 
asters  at  the  polls,  may  now  take  heart.  It  may  cease 
to  trouble  itself  about  its  own  internal  disorders,  which 
have  always  been  grossly  exaggerated.  And  it  may, 
while  steadily  pursuing  the  work  of  education  on  fiscal 
reform  in  the  constituencies,  begin  the  vigilant  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Government. 
Already  the  Government  is  supplying  us  with  causes 
for  comment  and  criticism.  The  decision  of  the 
Postmaster  -  General  to  sanction  the  organised  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  trades  union  in  a  Government  department 
is  a  new  departure  which  at  any  rate  requires  very 
careful  observation.  In  a  different  way,  the  answers 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  trades-union  deputation  which  sought 
for  a  universal  Old  Age  Pension  deserve  attention. 
They  emphasise  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  sources 
of  revenue,  while  a  curious  passage  in  the  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  alive  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  misery  which  existed  under  our  present  system 
of  free  imports. 

.  There  is  a  further  incidental  ground  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  removes  the  danger  which  seemed 
imminent  a  fortnight  ago  of  the  formation  of  yet 
another  Parliamentary  group.  No  student  of  the 
working  in  the  past  of  English  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  can  doubt  that  its  success  has  been  largely 
due  to  our  two-party  system,  and  that  the  growing 
tendency  to  form  groups  within,  or  independent  of, 
the  historical  parties  is  injurious  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  administration  and  legislation 
which  in  the  main  is  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  that 
House.  As  soon  as  a  Ministry  is  obliged  to  consider 
the  probable  action,  not  merely  of  one  opposite  party, 
the  constitutional  Opposition,  but  also  how  its  policy,’ 
or  its  Bills,  will  be  regarded  by  this  or  that  distinct 
group,  the  less  courageous  and  logical  must  be  its 
conduct..  Considerations  ot  expediency  and  of  tactics 
are  multiplied.  The  smaller  arts  of  playing  off  one  clique 
against  another,  and  of  pleasing  the  self-importance  of 
individual  chiefs  of  sections,  grow  into  unhealthy  import¬ 
ance.  In  truth,  groups  are  engendered  in  any  political 
system  by  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  things,  and  bv  an  excessive  desire  on  the  part 
of  individuals  to  assume  the  role  of  a  leader,  or  of  an 
acolyte  to  a  leader.  The  concord  established  between 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  proves,  if  proof  were 
indeed  needed,  that  they  can  estimate  aright  the  in¬ 
trinsic  weight  of  the  problems  of  the  future,  and  in  their 
common. anxiety. to  solve  them  that  they  can  rise  above 
small  points  of  difference,  and  any  selfish  inclination  to 
press  their  particular  turn  of  opinion  on  these  points. 
The  head  of  the  last  Cabinet  and  the  more  irresponsible 
missionary  of  empire  necessarily  regarded  the  way  in 
which  a  new  and  complicated  policy  should  be  handled 
®vith  different  eyes.  The  difference  in  their  regard  of  it 
was,  of  course,  accentuated  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  differences  in  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 
Happily,  the  real  liking  and  confidence  of  each  for  the 
other  has  .  asserted  itself,  when  they  have  had  full 
opportunities  of  ascertaining,  without  the  intervention 
ot  subordinates  and  wire-pullers,  how  large  was  the 
measure  ot  that  real  accord,  and  how  comparatively 
trivial  were  the  points  on  which  they  differed.  And  in 
these  discussions  they  must  have  realised  how  infinitely 
more  important  it  was  that  they  two  should  be  able  to 
work  together  as  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party 
in  its  imperial  mission  than  that  either  of  them  should 
succeed  in  imposing  absolutely  on  the  other  and  on 
the  party  the  particular  speed  at  which,  or  even  the 

precise  road  by  which,  it  should  seek  to  reach  its 
goal. 

If  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  been  free  to  deliberate 
calmly  with  these  two  statesmen  upon  the  actual  import 
and  objects  of  the  policy  they  were  adopting,  and  to 
weigh,  the  relative  mischief  that  would  be  caused  to 
L  monism  and  all  Conservative  interests  by  the  triumph 
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of  Radicalism,  or  by  the  apparent  infringement  of  some 
Cobdenite  formula,  would  he  ever  have  sanctioned  the 
disintegrating  actions  of  the  detached  group  of  Unionist 
Free-traders?  Most  unfortunately  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  self-seeking,  disappointed 
politicians  of  smaller  intellectual  calibre.  By  the  forma¬ 
tion  ot  a  group  these  men  were  able  to  gratify  their 
vanity,  and  for  a  time  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
mischievous  power.  But,  now  that  the  elections  are 
over,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
at  .one,  this  group  will  find  itself  relegated  to  a  position 
01  impotent  obscurity. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION. 

TT  will  probably  contribute  substantially  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  ot  the  Government  that  its  advent  to 
power  means  the  recrudescence  of  endless  talk  about 
education.  Hardly  have  we  recovered  from  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  following  through  interminable  weeks  the 
technical  intricacies  of  the  Bill  of  1902  before  we  are 
plunged  by  a  Radical  Government  into  another  educa¬ 
tion  wrangle,  which  will  certainly  last  as  long  and 
probably,  be  even  more  embittered.  Two  education 
sessions  in  four  years  are  really  too  much  even  for  the 
enthusiast  ;  for  the  common  man  it  will  be  sheer 
torture.  It  there  are  two  things  of  which  the  average 
Englishman  is  impatient,  they  are  education  and 
theology.  To  have  them  both  compounded  into  the 
same  pill  and  administered  to  him  every  day  for 
many  weeks  following  is  a  terrible  trial.  He  would 
almost  prefer  to  be  ill  than  submit  to  it.  To 
have  this  treatment  repeated  after  but  a  very  brief 
interval  will  surely  be  too  much  for  him  altogether. 
Many  a  voter,  as  day  by  day  he  is  met  bv  the  old 
head-lme  “  Education  Bill  in  the  House”,  will  bitterly 
repent  that  he  voted  for  the  party  that  inflicted  this 
upon  him.  Ruefully  he  will  reflect  that  had  the 
Unionists  remained  in  office,  at  least  he  would  have 
been  spared  another  Education  Bill.  Quite  indepen¬ 
dently  ot  the  merits  ot  the  Bill,  the  Government  will 
certainly  be  less  popular  at  the  end  of  a  session  spent 
on  education  than  at  its  beginning. 

Weariness  may.  indeed  work  mischief  much  worse 
than  any  diminution  of  the  Government’s  popularity. 
It  has  had  injurious  results  already.  After  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  1902  public  speakers  have  been  loth  to  ask  an 
audience  to  attempt  anything  like  serious  consideration 
of  any  problems  of  education.  The  subject  had  become 
an  “affaire”.  “Don’t  let  us  talk  of  it”  was  the 
feeling  we  all  had ;  and  but  for  the  plaint  of  the 
passive  resister  it  would  have  been  hushed  up  en¬ 
tirely.^  One  result  is  that  the  Church  is  still  without 
a  defined  education  policy.  That  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  should  have  been  as  reluctant  as  any  of  us 
to  bring  up  the  subject  was  only  natural.  But  we  are 
now.  in  danger  of  paying  a  heavy  price  for  these  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Are  we  in  a 
position  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy  ?  Do 
we  know  our  own  mind  ?  Have  we  even  determined 
whether  we  can  treat  with  him  on  any  terms  or  must 
wage  battle  with  him  a  outrance  ?  To  judge  by  the 
correspondence  in  the  papers  Churchmen  have  arrived 
at  no  sort  of  agreement  even  on  these  preliminaries. 
How  far  then  are  they  from  agreement  on  a  scheme 
which  can  be  put  forward  as  a  counter-policy?  There 
is.  yet.  time  to  do  a  good  deal  before  the  Government 
Bill  is  before  the  country.  We  hope,  not  with 
excessive  confidence,  that  in  the  interval  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  will  arrive  at  some  agreement  on  a  plan 
of  campaign. 

Can  they  not  proceed  step  by  step  ?  All  are  agreed, 
even  Liberal  clergymen,  that  the  schools  must  not 
be  secularised.  All  are  agreed  that  if  the  Government 
wish  the  State  to  take  over  the  buildings  of  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  fair  monetary  compensation  must  be 
paid  tor  them.  The  next  question  would  seem  to  be, 
must  the  Church  in  any  event  oppose  the  transference 
to  the  State  of  what  we  may  for  brevity’s  sake  call 
Church  schools,  or  can  terms  be  devised  on  which 
it  would  be  right  for  the  Church  to  assent  to  such  a 
step?  As  a  matter  of  secular  education,  we  should  not 
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ourselves  object  to  all  being  made  State  schools.  On 
the  whole  it  is  better,  we  believe,  to  have  but  one 
system  of  elementary  schools,  and  we  admit  that  the 
dual  system  has  involved  considerable  loss  in  educa¬ 
tional  force.  The  non-provided  schools  are  already  so 
much  under  public  control  that  their  complete  transfer¬ 
ence  to  State  authority  in  secular  matters  would  not, 
in  our  view,  mean  any  serious  change.  On  secular 
grounds  alone  the  Church  would  not  be  justified  in 
devoting  to  day  schools  the  amount  of  energy  and 
money  they  now  absorb.  If  there  were  no  religious  side, 
the  Church  would  have  no  option  in  duty  to  herself  and 
to  her  mission  in  the  world  but  to  relinquish  her  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  day-school  system.  But  there  is  a  religious 
side,  and  on  that  must  depend  her  whole  attitude 
to  the  proposed  transference  to  the  State.  The  Church 
is  estopped,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  acquiescing  in  any 
proposal  that  would  tend  to  lessen  her  influence  as  a 
religious  teacher  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  It 
follows  therefore  that  she  cannot  accept  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  in  any  way  lessen  her  power  in  the 
schools  which  are  to  be  transferred  from  her  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  State  unless  she  received  in  other  ways  an 
increase  in  her  power  of  religious  teaching  ;  so  that 
her  Christian  influence  in  teaching  as  a  whole  would  be 
greater  than  before.  If  such  increase  in  influence  is 
assured  to  her,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  she  would  do 
right  to  accept  the  transference  to  the  State.  But 
even  if  in  her  own  schools,  after  they  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  State,  the  Church  were  left  supreme  on  the 
religious  side  as  now,  but  lost  the  appointment  of  head¬ 
teacher,  that  would  be  a  real  diminution  in  her  power 
as  a  religious  influence.  The  selection  of  the  head¬ 
teacher  for  all  purposes  is  probably  a  greater  religious 
power  than  any  right  to  give  specifically  religious 
teaching  could  ever  be.  Therefore  this  diminution  of 
influence  must  be  made  up  ;  and  the  natural,  perhaps 
the  only,  way  to  make  it  up  is  to  give  the  Church,  in 
common  with  every  other  religious  communion,  the 
right  to  teach  the  children  of  Church  parents,  or  any 
children  whose  parents  so  desire,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  religion  in  all  schools  alike,  whether  formerly 
Board  schools  or  Church  schools.  If  these  terms  were 
offered  to  the  Church,  it  seems  to  us  she  would  be  wise 
not  to  oppose  the  transference  of  all  schools  to  State 
control  :  for  we  believe  the  total  result  of  the  new 
plan  would  be  a  great  increase  in  effective  religious 
teaching  in  this  country. 

But  there  must  be  no  ambiguity  about  the  plan  : 
everything  must  be  settled  in  detail  and  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  explained  away.  To  clear  the  ground  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  must  be  repealed.  That  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  Every  denomination  must  have  the  right 
to  give  religious  teaching  on  its  own  lines  to  its  own 
children  in  all  schools.  Religious  teaching  must  be 
part  of  the  recognised  curriculum  of  the  school,  must 
be  given  in  the  regular  school  hours,  and  in  the  school 
buildings.  Any  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  who 
belongs  to  a  particular  denomination  and  is  willing  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  that  denomination,  shall  be  free  to  do  so ; 
and  if  any  is  willing,  his  services  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  teacher  introduced  from  outside.  If  none  of  the 
regular  staff  belongs  to  the  denomination  in  question, 
or  a  teacher,  though  a  member  of  it,  is  not  willing  to 
give  religious  instruction,  the  local  authorities  of  the 
denomination  must  provide  the  teachers.  Reasonable 
expense  incurred  in  providing  religious  teaching  must  j 
be  borne  by  the  education  authority.  This  arrangement, 
applying  equally  to  all  denominations,  is  obviously  I 
equitable.  The  children  of  parents  preferring  unde¬ 
nominational  teaching,  as  now  understood,  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  group.  It 
secures  equality  of  treatment,  not  by  docking  all  the  I 
churches  alike  of  parts  of  their  belief,  but  by  allow-  j 
ing  every  one  of  them  to  teach  the  whole  of  it. 
There  is  no  ground  left  for  grievance,  except  the 
grievance  of  the  nonconformist  agitator  who  would  I 
find  his  vocation  gone.  A  Bill  on  these  lines  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  existing  system  :  but 
it  must  incorporate  the  scheme  entire,  not  parts  of  it 
only.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Gore,  though 
a  Liberal,  declines  to  make  any  compromise  with 
undenominationalism. 


THE  SHAPING  OF  THE  NEW  FACTOR. 

rFHE  formation  into  a  separate  independent  party  of 
the  labour  members  whose  centre  is  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  marks  the  final  separation 
of  the  working  classes  from  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
Hobhouse  in  a  biography  recently  published,  speaking 
of  18S5,  remarks  the  growth  of  hostility  to  the  Liberal 
party  among  the  labour  ranks  which  he  thought  was 
largely  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  wealthier  members 
of  that  party  to  labour  members.  The  hostility  in 
fact  went  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Charter  times  when 
the  working  classes  hated  the  middle-class  Whigs  or 
Liberals  of  the  Reform  Act  and  the  opponents  of 
factory  legislation.  Even  in  1867  Hyde  Park  railings 
had  to  be  thrown  down  before  working-men  could  get 
a  Liberal  Government  to  grant  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Yet  for  many  years  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  politics  the  ideals  of  the  Liberal  middle  classes 
were  adopted  by  the  working  classes.  The  separa¬ 
tion  was  bound  to  come  when  the  wealthy  middle  classes 
had  achieved  by  the  help  of  the  working  classes  most  of 
what  they  wanted,  and  as  to  the  remainder,  the  working 
classes  had  become  indifferent.  In  economics  theyfound 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  expected  from  alliance  with 
Liberalism.  They  have  been  charged  with  ingratitude  ; 
but  in  politics  that  is  no  reproach.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  Conservative  should  hesitate  to  admit 
his  satisfaction  in  finding  that  the  majority  of  the 
working-class  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  a  body  of  twenty-nine  out  of  some  forty  labour 
members,  intend  to  break  with  the  legend  as  to  the 
association  of  Liberalism  in  the  labour  interest.  There 
are  still  some  older  labour  members  such  as  Mr. 
Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Burt  who  are  individualist  Liberals 
and  have  not  broken  with  the  tradition  ;  and  there  is 
one  prominent  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Burns,  of  a  labour 
member  becoming  a  member  of  the  Government  ;  but 
certainly  he  has  not  increased  his  prestige  amongst 
his  own  class  by  doing  so.  The  new  party  is  to  be 
frankly  opportunist  ;  its  secession  from  Liberalism  does 
not  imply  that  it  has  any  particular  affection  for 
the  Conservative  party.  Still  in  many  respects  it 
is  undoubted  that  the  tendency  to  hold  aloof  from 
Liberalism  has  been  strengthened  by  reflection  upon 
the  many  facts  covering  at  least  half  a  century,  which 
indicate  that  the  possibilities  of  a  rapprochement  between 
a  labour  party  and  Conservatives  in  certain  questions 
are  as  natural  and  practicable,  and  even  more  so,  than 
they  are  between  a  labour  party  and  Liberalism.  So 
that  this  party  like  the  Irish  Nationalists,  without 
belonging  to  either  Liberal  or  Conservative,  hopes  to 
make  use  of  both,  and  the  question  for  it  will  always 
be  from  whom  do  circumstances  allow  us  to  get  the 
most?  But  fortunately  the  arrival  of  the  labour  party 
does  not  imply  a  party  hostile  to  the  effective  working 
of  Parliament  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nationalists.  It 
may  desire  “to  smash  the  Liberals”  but  not  to  dis¬ 
credit  Parliament  in  general  ;  and  it  is  not  a  labour 
party  in  the  sense  that  its  object  is  to  hinder  as  far  as 
possible  all  legislation  which  has  not  some  specific 
labour  object.  So  that  there  is  nothing  improper 
politically  in  either  the  Conservative  or  Liberal  party 
speculating,  as  parties  will  do,  to  what  extent  and  for 
what  purposes  it  may  co-operate  with  some  section 
rising  into  influence. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  members, 
becomes  leader  of  a  party  which  includes  avowed 
socialists  like  himself,  and  trade  unionists  who,  with¬ 
out  being  socialists,  would  nationalise  land,  railways, 
and  mines.  The  rest  of  the  party  are  trade  unionists 
who  have  not  so  definite  a  social  programme.  But 
they  are  all  agreed  in  demanding  for  trade  unionism  its 
restoration  to  the  position  it  has  lost  in  recent  years. 
If  the  proposals  of  socialism,  say  such  questions  as  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land,  or  the  general  question  of 
trade  unionism  were  put  to  an  ordinary  meeting  either 
of  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  be  as  much  opposition  in  one  case  as  the  other. 
Yet  the  theory  and  history  of  Toryism  or  Conservatism 
in  regard  to  State  action  is  much  nearer  socialism 
than  the  theory  or  principle  of  Liberalism.  The  old 
|  Poor  Law  was  a  Conservative  institution  upset  by 
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Radicals  ;  and  nothing  was  more  unpopular  with  the 
working  classes  than  the  new  Poor  Law.  The  Factory 
Acts  were  Conservative  Acts  ;  and  so  were  the  Housing 
and  Health  Acts  ;  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  was  an  innovation  cutting  into  the  Liberal  doctrine 
of  every  man  taking  care  of  himself.  Old  age  pension 
proposals  have  been  mainly  supported  by  Conserva- 
tivism  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  advocated  them  since 
his  association  with  Conservatives.  As  regards  trade 
unionism  a  Conservative  Act  first  made  trade  unions 
legal  combinations.  But  the  most  interesting  case  of 
Conservative  policy  in  regard  to  State  action  is  this 
party’s  attitude  towards  protection.  Free  trade  is 
the  negation  of  the  State  regulation  of  industry  ;  and 
though  Sir  Robert  Peel  diverted  Conservatism  in  an 
individualistic  and  Liberal  direction,  it  has  rather 
submitted  to  the  imposition  of  free  trade  than 
accepted  it  as  in  harmony  with  its  principles.  No  one 
who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  teachings  of 
socialism  can  believe  that  free  trade  would  form  the 
basis  of  industry  in  a  socialistic  state  ;  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  the  element  of  socialism  in  the  labour 
party  the  stronger  the  presumption  is  that  it  will  be 
against  free  trade.  Its  position  at  present  is  uncertain 
and  the  hesitation  of  its  members  is  probably  due  to  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  relations  of  labour  to  land  and 
capital.  Believing  as  we  do  that  protection  would  be 
the  basis  of  a  socialistic  state  we  interpret  the  labour 
party’s  opinion  in  this  way  :  that  protection  would  be 
for  the  general  good,  but  that  at  present  it  would 
benefit  the  propertied  classes  more  than  it  would  the 
classes  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  The  practical 
and  interesting  question  is  at  what  point  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme  would  they  consider  that*  this  condition  of 
things  no  longer  existed  ?  Will  they  wait  to  give  up 
free  trade  until  they  have  carried  through  their  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  will  they  realise  that  protection  had  better  be 
taken  by  the  way  ?  Neither  they  nor  anyone  else 
believes  that  the  socialistic  ideal  is  more  than  a  remote 
possibility.  It  is  not  to  be  proposed  en  bloc  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  that  were  the  visionary  project,  the  labour 
party  would  soon  cease  to  influence  politics.  There 
is  a  likelihood  therefore  that,  with  certain  concessions 
to  their  aims  which  Conservatives  might  more  logically 
acquiesce  in  than  Liberals,  tariff  reform  might  become 
an  immediate  object  of  the  labour  party’s  politics.  In 
our  opinion  if  the  trade-union  question  were  satis¬ 
factorily  settled,  the  probability  would  be  increased. 
Many  Conservatives  have  asked  why  trade  unionists, 
who  are  protectors  of  labour,  should  not  be  trade  pro¬ 
tectionists,  seeing  that  the  same  principle  underlies 
both.  But  these  Conservatives  should  remember  that 
many  ugly  blows  have  lately  been  struck  at  the 
protectionism  of  trade  unions  ;  and  that  many  who 
are  for  the  protectionism  of  trade  have  rejoiced  over 
these  ugly  blows.  We  should  not  expect  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  find  much  enthusiasm  amongst  trade 
unions  for  the  other  side  of  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
The  obvious  fact  that  the  economic  programme  of  the 
labour  party  in  its  fulness  cannot  possibly  be  that  of 
Conservatives,  and  its  properly  political  programme 
not  at  all,  should  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  its 
principles  are  more  allied  to  Conservatism  than  to 
Liberalism.  Many  of  its  aims  are  compatible  with 
social  improvements  contemplated  by  Conservatives, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  idealist  programme, 
not  to  be  realised  within  any  computable  time,  should 
deter  Conservatives  from  working  for  practical  objects 
with  a  party  which  in  many  respects  is  a  natural  ally. 


CONSERVATIVE  ORGANISATION. 

T30LITICAL  organisation  is  not  a  very  stimulating 
subject.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
in  fact  it  is  difficult  for  an  intellectual  man,  and  still 
more  for  the  man  of  artistic  tastes,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it.  But  since  elections  cannot  be  won  with¬ 
out  effectual  organisation,  and  in  a  popularly  governed 
country  political  ideas  can  be  embodied  only  by  winning 
elections,  it  is  absurd  for  anyone  taking  an  interest  in 
politics  to  ignore  or  affect  to  look  down  on  such  mun¬ 
dane  matters  as  organisation.  Grant  that  electioneer¬ 
ing  can  in  none  of  its  aspects  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty, 


or  be  a  joy  without  set-off,  still  it  has  to  be  done  ;  there¬ 
fore  let  it  be  scientifically  planned  and  worked  out  in  a 
business-like  way. 

We  are  all  aware  this  has  not  been  the  Conservative 
way  of  late  at  headquarters,  and  we  believe  the  rot  has 
gone  even  much  deeper  locally  in  the  constituencies. 
Hitherto  the  average  local  organisation  has  been  run 
by  a  body  of  amiable  gentlemen  possessed  of  that 
vague  attribute  termed  “  influence  ”,  sitters  on  the 
local  bench,  and  mildly  interested,  too  often  from  a 
detached  and  critical  point  of  view,  in  local  proceedings. 
They  have  met  quarterly  or  annually,  duly  congra¬ 
tulated  each  other  on  the  excellence  of  their  principles, 
talked  the  usual  platitudes,  passed  the  usual  resolu¬ 
tions  and  arranged  for  the  usual  deficit.  Many  of 

these  gentlemen  are  now  writing  to  the  “Times  ” _ as 

a  rule  anonymously.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
an  election  is  decided  by  numbers  and  not  by  that 
influence  which  is  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little 
exercised.  There  are  still  districts  where  tenants  are 
i  expected  to  vote  with  their  landlords,  and  where 
tenants  think  their  whole  political  duty  is  performed 
j  when  they  have  herded  together  their  labourers  and 
|  carted  them  to  the  poll. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  Radical  missionary  has  been 
allowed  a  free  run,  and  the  result  shows  the  use  he  has 
|  made  of  his  opportunity.  His  lantern  and  his  lying 
pictures,  disavowed  by  official  Radicalism  after'  the 
event,  have  been  on  every  village  green.  While  he  sat 
among  the  labourers  gathered  at  the  village  inn,  his 
women  helpers  have  systematically  gone  through  the 
cottages  and  taught  the  wife  to  assail  her  husband 
with  all  the  horrors  of  protection,  dear  food  and 
starvation. 

In  the  urban  areas  the  people  have  been  as  com¬ 
pletely  left  alone.  With  few  exceptions  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  counteract  the  teachings  of  the  keen  and 
earnest, _  if  wrong-headed,  speakers  and  workers  of  the 
other  side.  Almost  every  chapel  became  a  Radical 
committee-room,  and  nearly  every  dissenting  minister  a 
militant  electioneering  agent.  The  Anglican  clergy, 
though  most  of  them  regard  religious  teaching  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  have,  with  a  few  notable 
and  valuable  exceptions,  refused  to  “interfere  in 
politics  ”.  It  is  utterly  useless  only  to  call  a  man  fool, 
socialist,  dreamer,  faddist.  You  must  prove  your 
words  ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  let  his  teaching  go'  un¬ 
answered,  bear  with  the  inevitable  result. 

The  Radical  victory  is  not  due  to  any  superiority  of 
that  party’s  central  organisations — these  are  little,  if 
anything,  better  than  the  Conservative,  but  to  hard, 
continued  and  unremitting  labour  in  the  constituencies. 

,  While  the  Conservatives  have  been  languidly  hashing 
up  old  speeches  on  old  policies,  and  eyeing  one  anothe'r 
i  askance  on  tariff  questions,  the  Ra'dicals  have  gone 
right  into  the  very  homes  of  the  people,  gathering  in 
every  faddist  and  bidding  for  every  interest.  They 
have  realised  the  value  of  interim  work,  of  continuous 
education  and  of  long-prepared  plans. 

What  the  Conservative  party  needs  is  a  thoroughly 
democratic  organisation  throughout  the  country.  In 
some  few  constituencies  the  people  are  well  represented 
on  the  organising  bodies,  and  wherever  this  has  been 
the  case  seats  have  been  saved. 

Either  the  polling  district,  or  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  grouped  polling  districts,  should  be  the  local 
unit  of  organisation,  and  on  its  association  list  every¬ 
one  willing  to  take  a  hand  should  be  enrolled  ;  not  only 
manufacturer  and  merchant  but  artisan,  not  only  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  but  labourer.  Then  and  then  only 
will  the  party  leaders  know  what  the  people  think, 
what  they  want  and  what  they  will  support.  From 
these  local  associations  delegates  may  be  sent  to  form 
the  constituency  association,  which  will  then  be  a  body 
really  reflecting  the  opinions  of  those  whose  votes  it 
seeks.  Regretfully  we  have  in  our  minds  local  organi¬ 
sations  entirely  composed  of  landlords  and  tenants,  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  yet  these  gentlemen 
wonder  why  they  have  “difficulty”  with  peasant  and 
artisan. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  trial  the  rank  and  file  Con¬ 
servative  has  to  bear  is  in  eettins'  his  opinions  to  the 
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Olympus  of  the  party  leaders.  There  is  a  grievous 
gap  between  the  constituency  and  headquarters.  This 
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can  only  be  bridged  by  revising  and  extending  the 
present  system  of  provincial  associations  attached  to  the 
National' Union,  one  of  the  two  central  authorities.  We 
venture  to  think  that  these  bodies  are  far  too  cumber¬ 
some  for  efficient  work  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  a  unit  of  each  large  city  or  county,  or  group  of 
small  counties.  The  members  of  constituency  associa¬ 
tions  must  be  given  the  means  of  meeting  one  another, 
otherwise  views  are  apt  to  narrow  and  work  to 
stagnate. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  central  organisations.  Till 
three  years  ago  one  strong  dominating  personality 
gripped  everything.  Since  then  all  has  been  chaos. 
The  continued  existence  of  a  dual  authority  such  as  that 
wielded  by  the  central  office  and  the  National  Union  is 
as  irksome  as  it  is  inefficient.  The  National  LTnion  is 
more  in  touch  with  the  constituencies  than  its  sister 
organisation  ;  its  policy  has  been  continuous,  and  its 
staff  has  a  long  experience.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Whips  may  absorb  some  part  of  the  duties  now 
carried  on  by  the  central  office,  and  that  the  rest  of  its 
work  be  taken  over  by  the  National  Union  which, 
properly  reformed,  can  thus  become  the  one  official 
organisation  of  the  party,  sensitive  of  and  responsive  to 
every  breath  of  feeling  in  the  constituencies  ? 

One  other  question  needs  settlement — the  position  of 
the  agents.  The  Conservative  agent  is  as  a  rule  a 
hard-working  servant,  but  with  all  respect  to  him  he  is 
a  servant  and  not  a  master,  hence  we  fail  to  understand 
the  reason  for  giving  him  voting  power  such  as  he 
now  possesses  at  the  National  Union  gatherings.  His 
duty  is  to  organise  and  to  warn  ;  to  advise  and  to 
help,  not  to  make  policies. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CALM. 

OUNT  WITTE’S  Government  has  been  blamed  in 
many  quarters  for  vacillation  in  dealing  with  the 
strikes  and  with  insurrection  ;  and  now  it  is  accused  of 
“  indulging  in  wholesale  arrests  and  massacres  instead 
of  establishing  a  reign  of  freedom  ”.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  action  riots  and  terrorism  had  created  a 
state  of  anarchy  which  nothing  but  drastic  military 
measures  could  put  down.  Count  Witte  knew  his 
countrymen.  He  allowed  time  for  the  revolutionary 
movement  to  reach  its  culminating  point  and  caught 
the  rebels  in  a  trap.  The  railway  and  other  workers  had 
become  morally  and  financially  exhausted  by  the  pro¬ 
longed  continuance  of  the  strikes  which  had  been 
organised,  as  they  had  discovered  to  their  sorrow,  not 
to  redress  their  economic  grievances  but  for  political 
aims  beyond  their  comprehension.  The  dislocation  of 
the  principal  means  of  communication  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  public  and  private  property  sickened  the 
public  and  estranged  the  remaining  sympathisers  with 
the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Finally,  the 
insurgents  exasperated  the  troops  sent  to  restore  order, 
on  whose  mutiny  they  had  counted,  by  throwing  bombs 
among  the  infantry  and  cavalry  as  they  passed  the 
besieged  houses  and  by  a  treacherous  abuse  of  the 
white  flag.  A  peaceful  disposition  throughout  the 
country  is  already  at  work  and  may  shortly  be  expected 
to  produce  effects  which  will  soon  be  appreciated  by 
the  nation  which  is  sick  of  bloodshed  and  carnage  and 
eager  for  permanent  order  and  peaceful  development. 
The  armed  revolutionary  movement  and  its  monstrous 
campaign  in  the  Baltic  provinces  may  now  be  described 
as  at  any  rate  suspended.  The  unavoidable  repressive 
measures  in  the  form  of  numerous  arrests  and  sum¬ 
mary  execution  of  the  ringleaders  have  deprived  both 
revolutionaries  and  the  nationalistsof  their  guiding  hand. 
The  new  Governor-General  reports  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  any  serious  resistance  to  his  authority  since 
the  public  exhibits  a  general  desire  to  render  him  every 
assistance  in  quelling  the  rebellion.  A  telegram  from 
the  authorities  at  Omsk  reports  that  peace  and  order 
have  been  established  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  that  the 
railway  is  working  with  greater  regularity  and  facility. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  strikers  have  nearly  all  been 
arrested.  The  mutiny  of  the  reservists  at  Vladivostok — 
not  the  regular  army,  as  reported  by  foreign  press  corre¬ 
spondents — according  to  a  letter  of  an  eye-witness 
correspondent  of  the  “Novoye  Yremya”  was  a  very  i 


serious  outbreak,  involving  great  loss  of  innocent  lives- 
and  a  vast  destruction  of  public  and  private  property 
in  the  town.  The  cause  of  the  rising  was  in  no  sense  poli¬ 
tical,  but  was  the  outcome  of  unpardonable  negligence 
of  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  by  the  military  authorities. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  reserves  were  ordered  to  be 
dismissed,  and  payments  of  relief  to  their  families  were 
stopped.  But  subsequently  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  men  under  colours  till  March  1906,  but  the  aid  to 
the  families  was  not  renewed.  Their  wives  and  children 
being  left  to  starve  the  reservists  naturally  became 
unruly.  The  disaffection  increased  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  partial  success  of  the  insurrection  at  home, 
and  fanned  by  some  hundred  social  revolutionary 
leaders  who  had  suddenly  arrived  from  Europe,  the 
disaffected  reservists  broke  out  into  open  revolt  in  a 
body  of  60,000  men.  The  officers  and  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  fled  to  the  forests  and  the  town  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  incendiaries.  The  mutiny  has  since  been 
quelled  and  order  restored.  General  Mishtchenko 
telegraphed  last  week  that  all  was  quiet  at  Vladivostok. 
According  to  a  telegraph  despatch  of  the  S.  Petersburg 
Agency  from  Tomsk  the  Governor-General  of  the  Eastern 
Siberian  province  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
on  all  the  reservists  to  rejoin  their  colours  at  once, 
explaining  the  new  regulations  for  rendering  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  to  their  families.  He  threatens  to  court- 
martial  all  insubordinates  and  enjoins  all  peaceful 
inhabitants  to  assist  the  authorities  by  restraining 
the  reservists  from  committing  breaches  of  the 
peace.  The  agrarian  disaffection,  according  to  the 
Russian  Agency’s  telegraphic  information  from  the 
chief  south-eastern  European  centres,  is  reported 
to  be  generally  subsiding.  A  Moscow  foreign  press- 
correspondent,  according  to  Laffan’s  Agency,  tele<- 
graphs  at  the  same  time  that  a  general  peasants’ 
revolt,  on  a  scale  which  “  threatens  the  national 
existence  of  the  Russian  Empire  ”,  is  expected  to  break 
out  immediately.  We  prefer  the  former  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The '  peasants  of  Russia  proper,  like  the 
landless  Letts,  have  discovered  that  in  aiding  the  social 
revolutionaries  they  have  been  picking  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  their  enemies  ;  that  they  have  been  bringing 
about  their  own  ruin  as  the  dupes  and  tools  of  cowardly 
assassins  who  ran  away  and  abandoned  them  when¬ 
ever  the  troops  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  agrarian 
banks  have  started  the  scheme  of  land  aid  for  the 
peasants  set  forth  in  the  Imperial  Manifesto  of 
16  November.  The  peasants  are  buying  land  on  instal¬ 
ment  principles  from  the  landlords.  It  is  land  that  the 
peasant  is  sorelv  in  need  of.  Political  enfranchisement 
on  the  basis  of  a  constituent  assembly,  or  even  an 
Imperial  Douma,  is  of  secondary  importance  to  him. 
The  truth  is  the  common  Russian  is  not  capable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  Douma  and  a  constituent 
assembly,  or  of  understanding  the  significance  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government.  The  Tsar  at  the  audience  he 
gave  the  other  day  to  a  deputation  of  actual  peasants 
delegates— not  the  self-constituted  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Peasants’  Pinion — addressed  them  touch¬ 
ingly  in  their  own  simple  vernacular,  and  gravely 
admonished  them  to  respect  the  right  of  ownership.  The 
land  is  the  legal  property  of  the  landlords  “  on  the  same 
indisputable  right  ”  as  the  land  of  the  peasantry  belongs 
to  the  peasants.  “Believe  not  ”  said  his  Majesty,  “  the 
nonsense  and  absurd  rumours  regarding  the  transfer 
:  of  land,  gratuitous  allotments  and  such  like  inventions. 
These  rumours  are  circulated  by  your  enemies.’!  This 
being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  peasants  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  direct  from  the  Emperor’s 
lips  convincing  words  concerning  the  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship  it  is  expected  that  the  admonition  will  have  the 
desired  general  pacifying  effect.  The  recent  official 
announcement  that  a  project  is  on  foot  for  organising 
at  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  a  special  labour 
bureau  cannot  but  reflect  favourably  on  the  present 
situation.  The  plan  is  being  worked  out  at  the  instance 
of  M.  Timiriazev,  the  minister  of  this  department  and 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial 
Douma.  The  bureau  will  consist  of  three  sections, 
presided  over  by  a  special  council,  whose  functions  will- 
embrace  the  independent  study  and  investigation  of  all 
labour  questions. 

Meanwhile  the  new  regime  draws  nearer.  According 
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to  information  received  from  an  authentic  source 
by  the  “  Novoe  Vremya  ”  the  date  for  the  general 
elections  lor  the  Imperial  Douma  is  fixed  for  25  March 
O.S.,  and  the  first  sitting  of  the  Douma  is  to  take 
place  on  15  April  O.S.  In  other  words  a  people  ninety 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  still  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
'the.  middle  ages,  is  receiving  a  larger  measure  of 
political  power  than  was  obtained  by  the  English  from 
the  revolution  of  1688.  The  Russian  Liberals  desire  at 
one  bound  to  jump  from  Oriental  despotism  to  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  latest  fashion.  Shooting  Niagara  would 


>be  nothing  to  this. 


THE  CITY. 


T70R  no  discoverable  reason  markets  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  been  dull  and  in  some  cases  weak 
during  the  last  seven  days.  When  prices  are  inclined 
to  fall  from  the  absence  of  buyers  any  explanation  is 
good  enough  for  the  bears  and  for  the  City  editors, 
for  instance,  the  Algeciras  Conference  is  perpetually 
trotted  out,  and  Morocco  is  a  blessed  word  for  the 
‘‘  short  ”  interest.  Then  again  the  dear  money 
bogey  is  being  made  great  use  of,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  money  is  tight  in  New  York  and 
none  too  plentiful  in  London.  The  period  of  ease  and 
cheapness  which,  it  was  predicted,  would  follow 
the  New  \  ear  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  does  not  look 
like  arriving.  The  great  activity  of  trade  in  the  North 
and  in  the  United  States  has  doubtless  produced  a 
demand  for  capital,  which  diminishes  the  supplies  avail- 
able  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  stockbrokers 
talk  of  tight  money,  they  are  speaking  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  past  ten  years,  when  trade  has  been 
stagnant,  and  money  at  times  a  drug  in  the  market. 
..those  times  have  passed,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
country,  though  it  may  take  Throgmorton  Street  a 
little  time  to  adapt  its  mind  to  the  new  and  really 
improved  order  of  things.  A  period  of  manufacturing 
prosperity  is  generally  followed  by  an  outburst  of  specu¬ 
lation  :  but  we  are  some  way  off  that  yet. 

The  American  market  has  been  particularly  dis¬ 
appointing.  Atter  Monday’s  holiday  we  were  told  to 
-00k  tor  sharp  upward  movements  and  a  "eneral 
resumption  of  the  “bull”  campaign.  Exactly  the 
reverse  has  happened.  The  declaration  of  a  6  per 
rent  dividend  by  the  Union  Pacific  was  of  course 
anticipated  a  week  ago,  but  its  actual  announcement  on 
V\  ednesday  seemed  no  reason  for  promptly  sending  the 

rLme^r?,r0fmAl6°  t0  I57>  StiH  less  ^asonable 
fn  .  tfd  J}e  fal1  Anacondas  on  the  news  that  Heintze 
and  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  had  at  last  made  up  their 
.ong-standing  quarrel.  As  far  as  the  price  of  copper 
is  concerned  we  understand  that  the  boom  in  America 

iS°T  BU5  aptrt  fr°m  the  metal  we  are  informed 
that  Anaconda  shares  will  be  put  to  much  higher 

prices,  presumably  on  some  new  discovery  or  deal  that 

ISlinotWet  Public  Pr,op"rty-  ^  sympathy  with  Unions 
nL£th'  a  pai^es  f!H»  Readings,  Denvers,  and  Chesa- 
peakes  declining  from  one  to  three  dollars.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rationality  about  these  movements,  for 
Chesapeakes  are  worth  #70,  and  the  price  of  a  5  per 

.“?stery  Balt, mores  (,,5)  fs  an  absolute 

The  uncertainty  about  the  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ed  o7er '  the^R  mranSVa,al  Sti11  han&s  like  a  black 
■cloud  over  the  Kaffir  market.  Mr.  Asquith  is  not 

sysetemt0of ' Ihe°?  ^  V'taI  imPortance  to  banking 

Africa1  aL  as  that  COmes  in  from  South 

Atnca,  and  as  the  Cabinet  is  not  composed  of  lunatics 

that  anythin/  will  be  done  to 
interfere  with  the  mining  industry,  or  to  provoke  a 
..political  crisis  in  our  new  colonies.  Still,  the  Noncon 
forrmst  conscience  must  be  soothed,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  commission  will  be  sent  out  to  inquire 

heln?he0rmmk°en,  5"’ese  'ab°“.r-  This  °f  ^rse  win  not 
help  the  market,  for  uncertainty  kills  dealing,  and  it 

reports!  S‘X  °r  e,gh‘  m°nfhs  before  commission 

The  market  for  home  industrials  seems  to  have  the 
most  promise  for  the  near  future.  Waring  and  Gillows 

S?r^ef 1  vHiich°are  Ietfi fr'their  Pa'atial  premises  >n  Oxford 
-Street,  which  are  a  fitting  monument  of  the  executive 


ability  of  this  great  firm  of  upholsterers  and  decorators. 
The  capital  ot  Waring  and  Gillows  is  divided  into 
f ,000,000  debentures  (4^  per  cent,  irredeemable), 
^>455.000  cumulative  ordinary  shares,  and  100,000 
?  cent-  Preference  shares  of  £S,  so  that  the  capita! 
1S  X.L955.000.  The  ordinary  shares  paid  7  per  cent,  in 
1904  and  19015,  and  stand  at  par,  while  the  6  per  cent, 
preference  shares  are  also  at  par.  The  report  of  this  con¬ 
cern  tor  the  past  year  will  be  interesting  reading.  Another 
home  industry  that  is  exciting  great  interest  is  that  of 
motor  omnibuses.  During  the  past  year,  the  stock  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  fell  from  120  to  no, 
and  then  recovered  to  xi6.  The  £6  shares  of  the 
London  Road  Car  Company  fell  from  6-!-  to  =5}  and  then 
recovered  to  6*.  The  £1  shares  of  the  London  Motor 
C  nimbus  Company  rose  to  2.£  and  are  now  about  2, 
having  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  in  December. 
All  this  is  quite  natural,  as  the  new  rivals  stole  a  march 
on  the  old  companies  and  took  possession  of  the  field 
But  we  must  warn  investors  that  this  state  of  things 
cannot  last.  The  London  General  Omnibus  and  the 
London  Road  Car  Companies  are  putting  motors  on  the 
streets  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  they  are  certain  to  cut 
into  the  profits  of  the  new  companies  like  the  London 
Motor  Omnibus.  The  companies  with  the  largest 
capital  and  the  best  organisation  will  hold  the  field, 
and  we  advise,  intending  investors  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm,  but  to  find  out  the  facts  before 
they  buy  or  sell  omnibus  shares. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OFFICES. 

TDRITISH  colonies  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
produce  Life  assurance  companies  which  combine 
the  prudent  caution  of  English  and  Scottish  offices  with 
the  vigour  characteristic  of  comparatively  new  com¬ 
munities.  Both  Australia  and  Canada  have  native 
companies,  several  of  which  are  working  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  provide  for  their  policy-holders  the 
most  complete  security,  and  which  are  able,  at  least  in 
respect  of  certain  contracts,  to  give  very  favourable 
terms  to  their  members.  There  are  two  broad  distinc- 
tions  between  English  and  colonial  companies.  On  the 
one  hand  the  expenses  of  the  Australian  and  Canadian 
companies  are  generally  much  higher  than  those  of 
English  offices,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  at  present 
able  to  earn  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon  their  funds. 
I  he  result  is  that  for  contracts  in  which  interest  plays 
the  more  important  part  the  colonial  offices  are  apt  to 
be  better  than  the  English,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
when  the  question  of  expenditure  is  of  the  greater 
importance. 

The  largest,  and  probably  the  best,  of  the  Life  offices 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  a  British  colonv  is  the 
.  ustralian  Mutual  Provident.  The  annual  accounts 
ru  'a  . atl0n  returns  of  this  company  have  been  pub- 
lshed  tor  several  years  in  the  Insurance  Blue-book 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  From  these  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  this  association  combines  the  high  in¬ 
terest  of  other  colonial  companies  with  the  economy  of 
management  shown  by  English  offices.  Its  expenditure 
1S.  *4  Per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  the  funds 

yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.  Hitherto  its 
operations  have  been  confined  to  Australasia,  yet  it  has 
accumulated  funds  amounting  to  ^20,000,000.  It  now 
seems  to  be  feeling  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
obtain  from  Australia  the  constant  influx  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  of  high  quality  which  is  more  or  less  necessarv 
for  its  continued  welfare,  and  that  it  would  benefit  by- 
extending  its  operations  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  South  Africa.  The  consent  of  the  policv- 
holders  is  necessary  before  this  extension  can  take 
place,  and  hitherto  the  proposal  to  extend  has  not 
received  the  necessary  majority  of  votes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  policy-holders  once  more 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  society  will  commence 
business  both  here  and  in  South  Africa.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  least,  it  could  continue  its  present 
economy  of  management,  it  could  obtain  business  of 
good  quality,  and  the  mortality  experience  would  be 
favourable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  premium  rates 
and  its  bonus  results  yield  excellent  returns  to  the 
policy-holders,  and  that  many  people  in  this  country 
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would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  effecting  their  assur¬ 
ances  in  so  good  an  office. 

The  National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  with  its  head 
office  in  Melbourne,  has  for  some  years  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  30  September,  1905,  has 
recently  been  issued.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  accounts  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the 
funds.  The  yield  last  year  was  £\  185.  per  cent.,  and  as 
the  Association  holds  funds  sufficient  to  meet  its  liabili¬ 
ties  if  interest  is  earned  at  3^  per  cent.,  there  is  the  very 
substantial  margin  of  £1  8s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  funds  to  accumulate  for  bonuses.  Especially,  in 
connexion  with  annuities  and  other  contracts  in  which 
interest  plays  the  largest  part,  this  high  return  upon 
the  funds  is  of  very  great  advantage,  as  we  have 
already  explained.  On  the  other  hand  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  are  absorbed  for  com¬ 
mission  and  expenses  ;  this  however  is  a  particularly  un¬ 
trustworthy  indication  of  the  true  rate  of  expense  in  a 
company  like  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  which 
transacts  a  very  large  new  business.  It  allowance  be 
made  for  this  we  find  that  the  expenses  amount  to 
94  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums  and  9^4  per  cent.  ,  of 
renewal  premiums.  The  average  expenditure  of  English 
and  Scottish  companies  is  80  per  cent,  of  new  premiums 
and  8  per  cent,  of  renewals.  If  we  include  as  an 
expense  the  dividends  paid  to  shareholders  in  proprietary 
companies,  we  find  that  the  National  Mutual  of  Austral¬ 
asia,  if  rightly  judged,  spends  for  management  little  if 
any  more  than  many  offices  which  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  more  economically  managed.  At  the  same  time 
the  advantages  which  the  association  derives  from  its 
high  rate  of  interest  are  beyond  question. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

THERE  is  tremendous  power  in  reiteration.  Let  a 
man  hear  an  assertion  often  enough,  and  he  will 
believe  it  :  it  will  become  to  him  a  truth,  and  ultimately 
a  truism,  which  we  take  to  be  a  truth  in  its  dotage. 
Yet,  all  the  time,  it  may  be  and  often  is  absolutely 
false.  Many  years  ago  Lamb  nailed  a  dozen  popular 
fallacies  to  the  counter,  all  of  which  still  pass  as  current 
coin.  Give  us  an  audience,  a  patient  two  or  three,  and 
by  sheer  force  of  repetition  we  will  engage  to  teach 
them,  as  men  teach  parrots,  to  spread  abroad  our  ipse 
dixits  till  they  rank  as  proverbs,  as  part  of  the  “  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  ”. 

The  advertisers  we  believe  know  this  well.  One 
advertisement,  they  say,  however  striking  is  quite 
useless.  A  dozen,  a  hundred,  is  waste  of  money  ;  but 
let  a  man  see  every  day  for  a  year,  on  every  hoarding 
he  passes,  the  statement  that  So-and-so’s  soap  is  the 
best,  and  sooner  or  later  “  half  in  a  rapture  and  half  in 
a  rage  ”  he  will  buy  a  cake.  And  as  the  makers  of  soap 
so  are  the  makers  of  phrases. 

We  had  always  believed  that  Carlyle  was  the 
originator  of  the  idiot  phrase  “  cheap  and  nasty  ”  but 
as  we  find  that  he  calls  it  a  “  poor  vulgar  proverb  ”  we 
gladly  acquit  him  of  being  its  author,  and  blame  him 
only  for  giving  it  a  vogue  which  without  him  it  might 
not  have  had.  A  very  little  thought  will  show  that  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  :  that  which  is  nasty  being 
never  cheap,  invariably  dear  at  any  price.  \\  hen  the 
poor  word  “cheap”  which  used  to  convey  a  compli¬ 
ment  began  to  be  a  term  of  abuse  we  know  not  ;  perhaps 
with  the  coming  of  the  millionaire.  But  frugality  is  not 
the  only  good  “  old  gentlemanly  vice  ”  which  is  dead 
out  of  fashion. 

Among  the  many  tags  which  rouse  our  ire  the  too 
familiar 

“  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ”  &c. 

is  to  us  one  of  the  most  aggravating.  Nine  out  of  ten 
who  quote  it  have  not  read  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs. 
We  wish  indeed  that  they  would  do  so,  for  it  is  a  rather 
nasty  little  poem,  and  if  they  knew  its  title  perhaps  its 
moral  would  be  less  often  on  their  lips.  But  the 
moral,  which,  probably  owing  to  Burns’  use  of  it,  is  to 
most  people  the  whole  poem,  is  false  through  and 
through. 


Would  it,  in  fact,  help  us  to  avoid  blunders  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us?  “In  troth,  my  friends, 

I  question  it  very  much  ”.  In  the  first  place  who  are 
“others”?  Who  is  to  select  the  jury?  Is  it  to 
consist  of  superior  beings  who  would  “  show  a  Newton 
as  we  show  an  ape”  ?  We  would  willingly  submit  to 
their  arbitrament,  but  we  doubt  its  helping  us  much. 
Of  our  peers?  Did  not  Holmes  tell  us  years  ago  that 
Thomas’s  ideal  John  was  “never  the  real  John,  nor 
John’s  John,  but  often  very  unlike  either”?  How 
shall  Thomas  judge  ?  Of  our  inferiors  ?  Would  Burns 
have  mended  his  ways  if  he  had  seen  himself  as  the 
“  crawling  ferlie  ”  saw  him  ?  If  that  unspeakable 
insect  had  left  us  a  picture  of  the  rantin’  dog  Rob 
Mossgiel  lolling  in  his  pew,  his  lips  sarcastically.curling 
as  the  rhymes  trickled  into  his  head,  and  the  twin  stars 
his  eyes  fixed,  not  on  the  preacher,  but  on  a  lady’s 
bonnet  with  a — well— with  a  feather  on  it,  we  should 
enjoy  the  picture  no  doubt,  but  would  poor  Burns  have 
turned  “  respectable  ”  ?  Again,  “  C’est  une  question 

Men  of  Burns’  size  are  finally  seen  “as  others  see 
them  ”,  when  their  biographies  come  to  be  written. 
Indeed,  judging  by  advertisements,  many  men  may 
now  enjoy  the  dubious  delight  of  reading  their  own 
biography.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  in  publishers’ 
catalogues  “  Lives  ”  of  living  men.  Some  of  these 
Lives  may,  though  we  own  that  it  seems  to  us  an  im¬ 
possibility,  be  correct  appreciations  of  their  subjects. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  marked 
improvement  has  been  visible  in  the  conduct  of  men 
so  treated.  They  have  the  power  of  “seeing  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  them  ”.  Have  they  benefited  much 
thereby?  If  not,  why  not? 

Even  of  the  dead,’  how  many  biographies  are  satis¬ 
factory  ?  Assuming  accuracy  in  facts  (not  always 
present)  how  many  are  impartial,  so  as  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  man?  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  a  dear 
friend,  a  son  perhaps,  to  write  a  memoir.  In  most 
cases  he  took  “  De  Mortuis”  for  his  motto,  glided 
swiftly  over  dangerous  ice,  and  praised  largely  where 
he  could.  By  a  very  natural  revulsion,  for  the  old 
method  could  at  best  produce  a  flattering  likeness, 
modern  biography  seems  to  us  tending  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Everything  must  be  in,  good  and  bad  must 
be  equally  prominent,  the  biographer  insists  not  only 
on  the  work  his  subject  did  in  the  world,  but  on  his 
little  weaknesses  and  meannesses.  He  wrote,  we  are 
told,  this  and  that,  Krrjfj. nra  eis  aei,  but  he  was  twice 
fined  for  travelling  first  class  with  a  third-class  ticket, 
and  he  wore  a  shocking  bad  hat.  It  is  all  right  no 
doubt,  everything  is  for  the  best,  See.  Unfortunately, 
in  too  many  memories  the  hat  and  the  railway  ticket 
stick,  and  overshadow  the  immortal  works.  Wise 
admirers  of  the  works  decline  in  many  cases  to  read 
biographies  of  their  idols,  though  they  would,  we 
suppose,  admit  that  a  very  imperfect  man  may  do  very 
great  things.  “There  are  the  works”,  they  say,  “  it 
is  enough  ;  we  don’t  want  to  know  about  the  writer  . 
This  is  prudent,  but  to  our  taste,  a  trifle  “  superior  .. 

Of  the  two  styles  of  biography  we  own  to  preferring 
the  former,  but  if  we  be  right  in  thinking  that  it.  is 
going  out  of  fashion,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
From  fashion’s  judgments  there  lies  no  appeal. 

Whatever  results  (and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Caxton 
in  thinking  that  the  biography  of  good  men  is  ex¬ 
cellent  diet)  we  obtain  from  our  studies,  they  do  not 
affect  our  argument.  For  we  are  not  seeing  ourselves 
but  others  as  others  saw  them.  However  wise  a  man 
may  grow  by  reading  biography,  we  still  think  that 
he  profits  nothing  by  hearing  other  people’s  opinions 
of  himself.  If  the  tag  must  persist,  we  suggest  an 
amendment,  “Would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us  to 
see  others  as  we  see  ourselves  ”.  This  is  really  a 
sensible  wish.  But  then — what  becomes  of  the  rhyme  ? 
One  character  we  remember  who  did  what  Burns 
recommends,  the  old  man  in  the  fable.  He  and  his  son 
and  his  ass  “  profited  by  criticism  ”.  He  saw  himself  as- 
others  saw  him,  an  unkind  father,  a  too  indulgent 
father,  a  man  unmerciful  to  his  beast,  and  strove  to 
mend.  But  if  we  remember  the  apologue,  when  at 
last  he  and  his  son  carried  the  ass,  disaster  befell  them. 
The  bridge  broke,  the  obsequious  pair  tumbled  into  the- 
water  and  were  drowned.  The  ass  escaped  and  repeats- 
to  this  day,  “  Oh  wad  some  pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us”. 
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S.  VALENTINE’S  WANING. 


BRUTUS  AS  “VILLAIN”. 


'J^HE  young  Man  in  the  Spring,  ’tis  said 
Will  turn  his  lightsome  fancy 
To  thoughts  of  Love,  and  lose  his  head, 
And  lose  his  heart  to  Nancy. 

When  Winter  first  to  Spring  gives  way, 

S.  Valentine’s  is  reckoned 
That  day  which  falls  the  fourteenth  day 
Of  that  month  which  comes  second. 

In  Georgian  days  inaugural 
Of  hope  to  the  dejected 
Twas  held  the  Lovers’  Festival 
With  him  as  Saint  selected. 

His  praises  in  that  golden  time 
(All  “Treasuries  ”  will  show  it) 

Were  sung  in  deft  or  shambling  rhyme 
By  Lover  and  by  Poet. 

Each  Lover  made  poetic  shift 
To  win  his  Lady’s  favour, 

And  sent  therewith  a  cunning  gift 
To  hide  the  weak  rhyme’s  flavour. 

1  he  dainty  Maid,  though  sorely  pressed, 
Resists  the  Swain’s  “  Be  mine,  dear”, 

She  yields  if  he  will  but  protest 
“  I’ll  be  your  Valentine,  dear 

Alack  !  those  dear  romantic  Bards 
In  days  Victorian  early 
Gave  place  to  most  elaborate  cards 
Embossed  and  frilled  and  curly. 

S.  Valentine  was  fain  to  sniff 
On  paper  cheaply  scented 
Parterres  of  grasses  stark  and  stiff 
With  border  deep  indented. 

In  shopments  bought  by  swollen  purse 
What  worship  could  there  be  ?  We’d 
Much  rather  greet  the  halting  verse 
Phan  roses  made  of  seaweed. 

But  oh  !  for  our  degenerate  times  ! 
t  S.  Valentine’s  now  banished, 

No  Swain  now  labours  amorous  rhymes 
And  even  cards  have  vanished. 

Save  where  the  Moralists  repine, 

In  purlieus  drear  and  coarse,  on 
Seeing  the  good  S.  Valentine 
Become  a  loathly  Orson, 

“Whose  hideous  raddled  sketch  proclaims 
Too  much  to  gin  addicted 
Is  Blank,  and  that  Miss — name  no  names — 
With  serpent  tongue’s  afflicted. 

We  in  these  sordid  soul-less  days 
Our  profit  or  our  risk  count  ; 

C  onceits  and  sentimental  ways 
Are  sadly  at  a  discount. 

Maybe  this  mood  will  pass  away, 

And  Lovers,  more  discerning, 

Their  long-forgotten  homage  pay 
To  Valentine  returning- 

o 

M.  E. 


HAVE  been  reading  in  the  February  number  of 
t  “  Harper’s  Magazine  ”  an  essay  which  stirs  in  me 
the  embers  ot  an  old  controversy.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  I  wrote  here  that  Brutus  was  the  sympathetic  hero 
in  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar”.  Having  imagined 
this  to  be  an  indisputable  platitude,  I  was  surprised  and 
p  eased  when  Mr.  Harold  Hodge,  quite  seriously,  here 
disputed  it.  I  made  a  rejoinder  ;  but  either  I  did  not 
convert  Mr.  Hodge,  or  Mr.  Hodge  has  meanwhile  back¬ 
slidden.  b  or  the  whole  of  his  “critical  comment  on  ‘Julius 
Caisar  is  informed  by  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
brutus,  as  presented  by  Shakespeare,  was  “  a  solemn 
humbug  ,  and  that  any  other  assumption  is  “  an  injury 
to  Shakespeare  ”.  He  scorns  “the  finger-mark  of  the 
commentator  ;  but  pleads  that  “  it  is  not  a  desecration 
to  try  to  wash  off  hand-prints  obscuring  the  figure’s 
true  proportions  ”.  There  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  • 
and  I  admire  the  ingenuity  of  his  essay  not  less  than 
I  respect  its  pious  intention.  But,  if  his  theory  of 
Shakespeare  s  brutus  be  accepted,  then  Shakespeare,  I 
regret  to  say,  must  stand  forth  as  a  convicted  bunffler. 
And  these,  obviously,  are  not  the  “true  proportions” 

m  which  Mr.  Hodge  would  have  us  see  that  clever 
dramatist. 

Seeking  for  the  play  a  motive  that  shall  square  with 
his.  theory  ot  Brutus,  he  naturally  rejects  “  the  failure 
ot  ideals  in  practical  politics  ”.  I  am  quite  willin0-  not 
to  press  that  theory.  But  I,  in  my  turn,  reject  Mr. 
Hodge  s  theory  that  the  plav’s  motive  is  “  the  march  of 
Nemesis  on  crime”.  Of  course,  Nemesis  comes  in. 
Shakespeare’s  (like  North’s  Plutarch’s)  Brutus  finds 
that  “the  gods  were  offended  with  the  murther  of 
Caesar  .  But  this  fact  does  not,  as  Mr.  Hodge  sug¬ 
gests,  exclude  the  conception  of  Brutus  as  a  single- 
minded  patriot  ”.  Nor,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Hodge  press 
his  theory  of  the.motive.  “  Probably  Shakespeare  had 
no  subjective  aim,  no  thesis  to  illustrate  at  all  :  he 
merely  wanted  to  dramatise  an  intensely  impressive  and 
obviously  dramatic  episode  in  history.”  Again  I  agree. 
But,  though  Shakespeare  was  probably  not  preachin°- 
we  must  not  assume  that  he  had  no  clear  dramattc 
standpoint.  \\  hen  Mr.  Hodge  savs  “  we  must  ex¬ 
clude  Shakespeare’s  intention,  which  for  one  thino- 
we  cannot  know,  as  an  illegitimate  argument  ”  he 
really  does  seem  anxious  to  prove  Shakespeare  a 
bungler.  If  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  notion  of  Brutus 
could  not  be  deduced  from  his  dramatic  presentment  of 
brutus,  then  would  Shakespeare  in  this  instance  be 
proved  incapable  of  the  A  B  C  of  dramaturgy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  “  we  must  take  the  words  as  they  are’ and  see 
wilt  is  in  them  but  we  must,  in  politeness  to 
Shakespeare  s  memory,  assume  that  what  is  in  them 
was  knowingly  put  there  by  the  writer  of  them,  and 
did  not  merely  stray  in  from  the  void.  Even  sb,  we 
must  not  suppose  that,  for  aught  we  know,  Shakespeare 
may  have  intended  Iago  as  a  saint  on  earth.  By 
studying  Iago’s  “  words  as  they  are  ”,  we  learn  surely 
what  was  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  notion  of  Iago. 

If  we  don’t,  the  fault  is  ours.  If  the  whole  “crowd 
of  commentators  ”  is  wrong  about  Brutus,  and  Mr. 
Hodge .  is  right,  Mr.  Hodge  cannot  evade  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  having  penetrated  the  (to  him  sacred) 
recesses  of  Shakespeare’s  mind.  If  Brutus  really  is 
on  the  evidence,  “a  solemn  humbug”,  Shakespeare 
intended  him  to  appear  as  such.  But,  if  Shakespeare  in¬ 
tended  him  to  appear  as  such,  I  submit  that  Shakespeare 
went  a  very  odd  way  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Hodge,  with  characteristic  honesty,  does  not 
hush  up  the  singularity  of  his  notion.  “  Brutus  of  the 
play  has  imposed  on  Shakespeare’s  readers  and  on  his 
actors  as  did  Marcus  Brutus  of  history  on  Cjesar  and 
on  the  Roman  public.  They  have  taken  him  at  his 
own  description  of  himself.  A  great  tribute  this  to 
the  truthfulness  of  Shakespeare’s  portrait.”  What  an 
ingenious  excuse  for  Shakespeare  !  What  an  ingenious 
confusion  of  life  with  art  !  As  though  to  be  a  sue 
cessful  humbug,  and  to  give  a  successful  presentment 
ot  a  humbug,  were  ends  to  be  achieved  by  the  same 
means  1  _  As  though  the  touchstone  of  a  'dramatist’s 
success  in  this  kind  were  that  the  audience  should  be 
blinded  with  the  very  dust  that  blinds  the  persons  of 
tne  play  .  The  art  of  dramaturgy,  let  Mr.  Hodge 
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believe  me,  is  a  thing  quite  separate  from  the  art  of 
mystification.  It  is  not  a  dramatist’s  duty  to  “  keep 
us  guessing  ”  about  his  characters.  Still  less  is  it  his 
duty  to  deceive  his  audiences,  his  actors,  and  his  com¬ 
mentators,  so  well  that  they  don’t  even  guess,  but  take 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  which  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  Dramaturgy  is  an  art  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  If  a  dramatist  portrays  a  humbug,  be  sure 
that  he  wishes  his  audiences,  his  actors,  and  his 
commentators  to  “catch  on”.  Iago  was  a  hum¬ 
bug.  He  imposed  on  Othello.  But  he  has  not  im¬ 
posed  on  the  rest  of  us.  Shakespeare  did  not  intend 
him  to  do  so,  and  took  certain  obvious  means  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.  Iago  confessed  his  true  1 
self  in  soliloquies.  Does  Brutus  this?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  talks  to  himself  exactly  as  to  his  fellows. 
His  character  seems  to  be  quite  as  gentle,  and  his 
aims  seem  to  be  quite  as  noble,  in  private  as  in 
public.  Speaking  to  himself  about  Caesar,  “  I  know”, 
says  he,  “  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him  but  for 
the  general  ”.  If,  as  Mr.  Hodge  suggests,  his  motive  j 
for  joining  the  conspiracy,  had  been  ignoble  vanity  and 
ambition,  why  did  Shakespeare  take  not  one  of  the 
many  obvious  opportunities  for  giving  us  the  necessary 
information?  Mr.  Hodge  is  ready  for  that  question. 
He  explains  that  Brutus  was  such  a  humbug  that  he 
deceived  even  himself.  Let  us  suppose,  for  sake  of 
argument,  that  Shakespeare  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Mr. 
Hodge.  The  fact  remains  that  Shakespeare,  as  a 
dramatist,  would  not  have  wished  to  keep  that  view  to 
himself.  As  surely  as  Mr.  Hodge  has  given  his  view 
to  the  readers  of  “Harper’s  Magazine”,  Shakespeare 
would  have  given  his  to  the  audience  of  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  (or  whatever  the  place  was).  He  would  have 
had  Brutus  “shown  up”  by  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
play.  Personally,  I  like  the  notion  of  a  stage-humbug 
taking  in  every  one — himself  included.  But  then,  I  am 
not  a  dramatist.  Shakespeare  was.  Shakespeare 
wouldn’t  have  had  anything  to  do  with  that  ingenious 
and  amusing  notion. 

Mr.  Hodge  himself  has  evidently  felt  that  the  absence 
of  any  “  showing  up  ”  would  be  a  weakness  in  his  case 
against  Brutus.  Accordingly,  he  is  at  pains  to  show 
that  Brutus,  for  all  his  good  repute,  is  held  in  light 
esteem  by  Cassius.  Certainly,  “the  impression  he 
leaves  on  strong  men  who  are  his  intimates  ”  would  be 
admissible  and  valuable  evidence.  But  the  evidence  is 
so  little  valuable  to  Mr.  Hodge’s  case  that  Cassius  has 
to  be  treated  as  a  hostile  witness.  He  has  said  “Caesar 
doth  bear  me  hard  ;  but  he  loves  Brutus  :  if  I  were 
Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius,  he  should  not  humour 
me”.  Mr.  Hodge  suggests  to  the  witness  that  his 
meaning  was  “  ‘  You  are  not  strong  enough,  Brutus,  to 
stand  up  to  men  like  me.  I  have  a  grudge  against 
Caesar  :  you  have  none.  If  I  were  in  your  place  now, 
you  should  not  turn  me  against  Caesar  as  I  have  turned 
you  ’  ”,  I  think  I  hear  the  witness  explaining  that, 
on  the  contrary,  what  he  meant  was  “  Brutus  is  a 
noble,  disinterested  creature.  How  different  from 
me  !  I  want  to  kill  Caesar  because  I  don’t  like  him. 
If  it  were  just  a  question  of  the  commonweal,  I 
shouldn’t  budge.  But  the  commonweal  is  a  sure  draw 
for  dear  old  Brutus”.  And  I  think  I  hear  the  judge  on 
the  bench  saying  to  the  witness  that  this  seems  to  him 
the  only  interpretation  which  could  reasonably  be  applied 
to  the  words.  And  I  think  I  see  the  whole  jury  nod¬ 
ding  their  solid  acquiescence.  Still  the  ingenious  advo¬ 
cate  persists.  It  was  with  base  arguments  that  Cassius 
urged  on  Brutus  the  expediency  of  killing  Caesar  ;  “and 
though  ”,  says  Mr.  Hodge,  “  it  has  been  pleaded  that 
it  is  not  Cassius’  arguments  that  decide  Brutus,  there 
stands  the  fact  that  certain  arguments  have  been  used 
to  produce  a  certain  result,  and  that  result  is  produced. 
In  such  circumstances  denial  of  cause  and  effect  requires 
very  strict  proof”.  I  should  have  thought  the  “  onus 
probandi  ”  rested  rather  with  the  novel  and  singular 
theorist  than  with  the  crowd  serried  on  the  side  of 
tradition.  Nor  does  Mr.  Hodge  altogether  shirk  that 
burden.  He  offers,  in  the  subsequent  words  “since 
Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar  ”,  a  proof 
that  it  was  Cassius’  arguments  that  prevailed.  These 
words  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  theory  that 
Brutus’  mind  was  moving  on  its  own  plane  ;  and 
(in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  evidence,  and  having 


regard  to  the  direct  evidence,  in  the  text  of  the 
scene  between  the  two  men)  we  must  suppose  that 
obvious  theory  to  be  correct.  When  Cassius  has- 
finished  his  jealous  ragings  against  Caesar,  Brutus  says. 
“  What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  :  how 
I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times,  I  shall 
recount  hereafter.  .  .  .  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome  under  these  hard 
conditions,  as  this  time  is  like  to  lay  on  us.”  Brutus,, 
in  fact,  had  already  been  pondering  on  what  he  took  to 
be  the  parlous  state  of  his  city.  He  had  dallied  philo¬ 
sophically  with  the  idea  of  assassination.  Cassius,  the 
man  of  action,  gave  to  Brutus’  thoughts  a  more  practical 
turn.  But,  in  the  light  of  the  aforesaid  soliloquy — “  save 
only  for  the  general  ” — and  in  the  absence  of  any  shred 
of  evidence  (whether  by  soliloquy  or  by  comment)  that 
Brutus  had  any  base  motive  for  Caesar’s  death,  we  must 
suppose  that  Brutus’  mind  converged  to  the  point  by  a 
curve  quite  apart  from  Cassius’.  As  to  that  “impres¬ 
sion”  left  by  Brutus  on  his  “intimates  ”,  I  would  refer 
Mr.  Hodge*  to  the  text,  and  ask  him  whether  Cassius’' 
attitude  be  not,  throughout,  one  of  hero-worship  tor 
the  beauty  of  Brutus’  character.  In  the  scene  of  the 
quarrel,  Cassius  says  he  is  the  better  soldier  (as  doubt¬ 
less  he  was).  But  even  that  remark  he  handsomely 
withdraws,  so  soon  as  he  has  cooled  down.  Assuredly, 
a  very  hostile  witness  for  Mr.  Hodge  to  handle. 

Marcus  Antonius  is  just  such  another.  “  This  was- 
the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  All  the  conspirators,, 
save  only  he,  did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great 
Caesar  ”,"&c.  &c.  Mr.  Hodge  seeks  to  explain  this- 
judgment  by  explaining  away  Marcus  Antonius.  He 
asks  us  to  accept  this  gentleman  on  his  own  valuation  : 
“a  plain  blunt  man”,  who  is  “necessarily  imposed 
on  ”.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  evidently  not  sauce  for 
the  gander.  We  are  not  to  take  Brutus  at  his  own 
valuation,  even  though  everything  goes  to  prove  that 
valuation  correct.  But  we  are  to  accept  unreservedly  the- 
self-valuation  of  Antonius,  even  though  it  is  an  obvious 
little  trick  of  oratory  for  the  persuading  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  No,  no  :  we  really  cannot  accept  that  subtie- 
orator  as  a  fool.  We  are  not  the  mob  in  the  forum  :. 
we  are  the  audience,  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot¬ 
lights.  Shakespeare  took  good  care  that  w  should 
not  be  deceived.  And,  had  he  regarded  Brutus  as  “a* 
solemn  humbug  ”  he  would  have  taken  equally  good 
care  to  let  us  into  that  secret. 

But  the  main  value  of  Antonius’  testimony  to  Brutus,, 
as  showing  Shakespeare’s  own  private  opinion  of  his 
puppet,  rests  not  on  the  fact  that  Antonius  was  astute, 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  testimony  is  delivered  at  the  close 
of  the  play.  It  was  ever  Shakespeare’s  habit,  at  the  close 
of  a  play,  to  sum  up  his  principal  character  through  the 
lips  of  some  subordinate  character.  Nor  was  it  always 
a  kindly  summing-up.  If  the  principal  character  was  a 
villain,  the  audience  was  told  so.  If  he  was  a  hero,  the 
audience  was  told  so.  If  Shakespeare,  while  he  was 
writing  “Julius  Caesar”,  had  been  so  far  below  his- 
usual  form  that  he  could  not  make  the  audience  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  driving  at,  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  snatched  this  final  opportunity  of  making  himself 
clear.  But,  of  course,  as  it  stands,  the  epitaph  on 
Brutus  is,  as  usual,  a  simple  clinching  of  the  play’s 
intention — a  simple  means  of  stating  expressly  what  the 
play  has  implied. 

Mr.  Hodge  speaks  of  “the  idealisers  of  Brutus”; 
and,  though  he  means  by  that  term  the  idealisers- 
of  Shakespeare’s  Brutus,  I  fancy  he  thinks  that 
Shakespeare’s  Brutus  has  been  idealised  by  us  because 
the  Brutus  of  history  has  been  idealised.  I  hasten  to 
assure  him  that  I,  at  any  rate,  am  no  worshipper  of  the 
historic  Brutus,  who,  indeed,  affects  me  no  more  than 
does  Hecuba.  To  Mr.  Hodge,  however,  Roman 
history  is  evidently  a  very  vivid  and  instant  thing.  He 
is  as  passionately  moved  by  admiration  for  Julius- 
Ca;sar  as  he  would  be  if  Julius  Cajsar  had  been  alive 
vesterday.  And  he  is  as  incensed  against  Marcus 
Brutus  as  he  would  be  if  Caesar  had  been  assassinated 
this  afternoon.  He  makes  no  allowance  at  all  for  lapse 
of  time.  He  seems  to  believe  (though  he  cannot  really 
believe)  that  assassination  was  reputed  in  Pagan  Rome 
as  great  a  crime  as  it  is  in  Christian  London,  and  that 
a  Roman  assassin  was  necessarily  as  vile  a  man  as 
would  be  an  assassin  in  this  metropolis.  Hecompares  the 
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death  of  Caesar  with  Calvary — “the  tragedy  of  time  "and 
“the  tragedy  of  eternity”.  I  am  sure  he  would  bracket 
Brutus  with  Judas.  Brutus  is  to  him  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye,  in  our  very  midst.  Feeling  so  strongly 
as  he  does,  he  cannot  imagine  how  anyone  else  could 
feel  less  strongly.  That  is  the  source  of  his  error. 
He  cannot  imagine  how  Shakespeare,  having  had  the 
chance  of  damning  Brutus,  could  have  resisted  that 
chance.  Therefore,  he  argues,  Brutus  in  the  play  really 
is  damned.  Well  !  if  Shakespeare  had  wanted  to  damn 
Brutus,  we  may,  I  repeat,  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
managed  to  do  so  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  his 
“actors”,  his  “audience”,  and  to  his  “crowd  of 
commentators  ”  throughout  the  past  three  centuries. 
He  would  not  have  so  cryptographically  damned  him 
that  Mr.  Hodge  should  be  the  first  man  to  discern 
traces  of  the  job.  Max  Beerboh.m. 


BIRD  LIFE  ON  THE  POLDERS. 

DUETS  AND  TRIOS. 

IN  regard  to  the  characteristic  note  of  the  oyster- 
catcher,  or  rather  of  that  particular  formal  develop¬ 
ment  of  it  which  I  have  called  its  piping,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  we 
are  usually  told — if  we  are  told  anything — that  when 
one  bird  lifts  up  its  voice  upon  the  strand,  the  strains 
are  caught  up  first  by  one  and  then  another  of  its  com¬ 
panions,  till  at  last  there  is  a  general  chorus.  This  is 
certainly  what  one  might  expect  to  be  the  case — as  it 
is,  most  effectively,  with  the  great  plover  or  stone- 
curlew,  a  bird  some  or  other  of  whose  numerous  cries 
have  sometimes  a  strangely  similar  ring  to  the  one  in 
question — but  what  I  have  been  personally  struck  with 
is  the  tendency  of  sea-pies  to  pipe  in  pairs,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  any  one  individual  to  induce  some 
other,  presumably — in  many  case  demonstrably — its 
mate,  to  join  with  it  in  the  spirit-stirring  ecstasy. 
When  once  this  has  been  brought  about,  the  duet,  at 
any  rate  in  summer,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  spread,  and 
as  for  the  pair  of  pipers  themselves,  they  have  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  any  other  bird,  except^  indeed,  when 
they  are  rivals  in  the  affections  of  a  hen,  which  both 
admire,  or  actuated  by  mutual  hostility  against  some 
third  party  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
agree  to  consider  an  intruder.  These  relations,  how¬ 
ever,  though  they  do  not,  in  my  experience,  conduce  to 
the  spread  of  piping,  occur  very  frequently,  and 
when  they  do  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  reminded 
of  certain  activities  belonging  to  another  bird  of  the 
same  family,  which,  though  at  first  sight  they  may 
seem  to  be  widely  different,  were  perhaps,  at  one  time 
of  no  greater  significance.  Were  special  antics,  or 
ceremonies,  between  three  birds,  in  which  both  the 
sexes  are  represented,  not  known  in  Nature,  it  would 
perhaps  be  waste  of  time  to  speculate  upon  the  likeli¬ 
hood,  or  at  least  the  possibility,  of  the  third  oyster- 
catcher  coming  in  time,  to  take  a  more  defined  and 
active  part  in  such  a  partie  as  we  have  referred  to,  than 
is,  at  present,  the  case  ;  but  with  such  an  example  as 
that  of  the  spur-winged  lapwing  of  La  Plata  before  us, 
it  is  permissible  to  think  of  origins.  In  this  instance,  a 
single  bird,  as  we  are  told,  leaves  his  or  her  mate,  and 
makes  a  visit  to  another  mated  pair.  The  latter  step 
forth,  as  he  approaches,  and  advance,  side  by  side,  to 
meet  him.  The  visitor  then  turns  round,  and  walks  in 
front  of  the  pair,  who  follow  him,  making  a  continuous 
drumming  noise,  whilst  he  emits,  at  intervals,  notes  of 
a  different  character.  Special  actions,  on  the  part  of 
all  three  birds,  which  are,  likewise,  distinct  in  the  pair 
and  the  single  one,  render  the  display  more  remarkable, 
but  the  above  are  its  essential  features.  Here,  it  is 
evident,  we  have  something  extremely  specialised  and 
stereotyped,  to  the  making  of  which  a  long  course  of 
time  has  been  necessary.  Still,  however,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  we  see  traces  of  its  origin,  which,  as  it  has 
always  to  do  with  the  two  sexes,  was  probably  of  a 
sexual  character.  Let  us  suppose — though  this  is 
a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  supposition 
—that  the  visiting  lapwing,  in  these  curious  func¬ 
tions,  is  a  male,  and  that  the  attraction  for  him, 
supplying  the  motive  of  his  visit,  is,  or  rather 


was,  in  times  gone  by,  the  female.  She,  however, 
would  have  had,  as  now,  her  husband  by  her  side,  and 
had  the  pair  been  minded  as  in  such  a  conjuncture  we 
may  assume  that  they  would  have  been,  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  advanced  upon  the  intruder  in 
this  very  way,  as  we  see  that  the  male  and  female 
oyster-catcher  do  now,  in  circumstances  not  so  very 
dissimilar.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  special  point  of  the 
performance  that  the  two  receiving  lapwings — the  host 
and  hostess  as  we  may  fancifully  call  them — walk  side 
by  side,  and  this  the  oyster-catchers  do  also,  at  least 
in  many  instances.  Again,  the  lapwings  hold  down 
their  heads  and  drum,  or  make  a  drumming  sound. 
Our  oyster-catchers,  when  advancing  against  any  third 
party  whose  presence  they  resent,  hold  down  their 
heads  and  pipe.  As  for  the  visitor,  in  either  case,  find¬ 
ing  two  birds  united  against  him,  his  obvious  course 
would  be  to  retreat,  which  is  what  the  ill-received 
oyster-catcher  and  the  third  lapwing — the  true  nature 
of  whose  supposed  welcome  must  be  considered 
doubtful — both  do,  the  difference  being  that  the  one 
does  so  in  earnest  and  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and 
the  other  in  a  formal  and  ceremonious  manner.  But  is 
this  difference  an  unbridgeable  one  ?  Let  us  imagine 
that  such  visits  as  I  have  described  of  a  single 
oyster-catcher  to  one  or  other  of  a  nesting,  or 
otherwise  occupied  pair,  are  frequent,  and  that 
the  result  is  always  approximately  the  same,  that 
is  to  say  that  the  mated  birds,  marching  down 
upon  the  visitor,  put  him  to  a  more  or  less  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight  ;  may  we  not  suppose  that  such  flight 
would,  in  course  of  time,  become  less  precipitate,  the 
attack  less  genuinely  hostile,  till,  at  last,  through  dint 
of  constant  repetition,  with  no  harm  done  or  suffered 
upon  either  side,  the  whole  thing  might  pass  into  a 
routine.  That  actions  constantly  repeated  have,  with 
birds,  a  strong  tendency  to  become  mere  matter  of 
routine,  whatever,  and  of  however  serious  a  nature  may 
have  been  their  origin,  I  am  convinced  myself,  owing 
to  the  oddness  of  many  of  their  doings  whilst  they  are 
thus  seriously  occupied,  and  the  impossibility,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  accounting  for  some  of  them  in  any 
other  manner.  Lender  this  last  heading  I  feel  compelled 
to  class  these  remarkable  performances  of  the  spur¬ 
winged  lapwing  of  La  Plata.  No  naturalist  who  has 
felt  the  influence  of  Darwin  can  suppose  them  to  have 
arisen  except  as  the  result  of  a  process,  and  when  we 
see  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  things  being 
done  by  other  species,  for  reasons  which  are  plainly 
apparent,  and  only,  in  many  cases,  looking  less  odd 
because  they  are  thus  apparent,  the  causal,  or  genea¬ 
logical,  link  between  the  two  becomes  so  extremely 
probable  that  the  onus  probandi  is  thrown  upon  those 
who,  without  bringing  forward  any  other  theory,  deny 
that  the  one  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  other. 
When  we  see  a  pair  of  oyster-catchers  with  head  held 
down,  and  the  most  impress^  mien,  advancing  side  by 
side,  and  piping  lustily,  close  behind  another  one  who 
retreats  before  them,  not  always,  or  not  for  some  time, 
in  a  very  precipitate  manner,  it  would  be  strange, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  coincidence,  if  we  had  not 
found  in  this  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  approximate 
origin  of  something,  in  a  related  species,  which  is  at 
once,  by  its  nature,  so  much  more  peculiar,  and  yet,  in 
appearance,  so  strikingly  similar.  Admit  that  actions, 
once  gone  through  for  a  definite  purpose,  can  become 
in  time  formal  merely,  and  without  any  precise  mean¬ 
ing,  and  we  hold  at  once  the  clue  to  the  mystery. 
Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  can  only  be  inferred 
from  observation,  but,  for  myself,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  anyone  can  long  observe  the  actions  of 
birds — especially  those  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
species  practising  them  or  the  open  nature  of  the 
country  they  haunt,  can  be  minutely  followed — without 
coming  to  that  conclusion. 

The  cry  of  the  oyster-catcher — to  leave  theory  and 
return  to  humble  fact— though  it  is  always  of  the  same 
general  character,  yet  varies  in  tone  and  quality  with 
the  state  and  intensity  of  the  feelings  of  the  bird  utter¬ 
ing  it.  Thus,  when  its  young  are  approached  it  becomes 
much  agitated — indeed  almost  aggressive — and  the 
alternate  predominance  of  distress  and  anger  in  its  soul 
is  plainly  indicated  by  corresponding  inflexions  in  the 
voice  through  which  each  finds  expression.  With  a 
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pitiful  “  teep,  teep,  teep  ”  it  darts  towards  one,  on 
quickly  pulsating  wings,  and  passing,  about  on  a  level 
with  one’s  cheek,  makes,  as  it  shoots  by,  a  sideway 
motion  which  brings  it  extremely  near,  whilst  the 
“  teep  ”  assumes  a  more  threatening  tone,  and  rises 
almost  to  an  agony.  Sweeping  upwards,  it  continues 
on  its  course  for  some  distance,  and  then,  making  a 
wide  circle,  comes  flaming  down  again  in  a  fresh 
demonstration  ;  for  with  its  fiery  bill,  pink  legs  and 
ruby  eyes  it  is  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,  lightning — a 
little  red  levin-bolt— seems  descending  upon  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  which  effect,  if  analysed,  resolves 
itself  into  the  bill,  there  as  always  predominant  in 
that  vivid  impression  which  the  toute  ensemble  of  the 
oyster-catcher,  though  striking  in  many  ways,  never 
fails  to  produce. 

But  where  are  the  young,  whom  all  this  pother  is 
about  ?  That  is  a  mystery,  and,  extending  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  young  oyster-catchers  in  general,  it  becomes 
a  still  greater  one  as  the  season  advances. 

Edmund  Selous. 


CHESS. 

Problem  68.  By  L.  P.  Rees. 


Black,  5  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  67  :  1.  Q-KT3. 


Beginning  with  the  present  week,  the  moves  which 
give  the  name  to  the  openings  of  the  games  published 
in  this  Review  will  be  shown  in  black  type. 

Zukertort’s  Opening. 


White  Black 

Zukertort  Englisch 

1.  KT-KB3  P-Q4 

2.  P-Q4  P-K3 

3.  P-K3  P-QB4 

4.  B  —  K2  Kt  —  KB; 

5.  Castles  Kt  — B3 


White  Black 

Zukertort  Englisch 

6.  P-QKt3  B-K2 

7-  B  — Kt2  Castles 

8.  P-B4  BPxP 

9.  KP  x  P  ... 


The  immediate  consequence  of  these  exchanges  is 
that  white  has  a  superiority  of  pawns  on  the  queen’s 
side.  Black  makes  this  concession  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  out  a  successful  attack  on  the  opposite  flank. 

9.  .  .  .  P— QKt3  12.  B-Q3  B-R3 

10.  QKt  —  Q2  B-Kt2  13.  R-Ki  Kt  — QR4 

11.  R-Bi  R-Bi  14.  Q-K2  B-Kt5 

This  move  loses  valuable  time.  By  playing  PxP 
black  might  weaken  white’s  pawns,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  cost  of  yielding  up  all  control  over  the  centre. 


15.  P-QR3  B-03  17.  QxB  B-B5 

16.  P-B5  BxB 


To  exchange  pawns  now  would  be  even  worse. 
Black  can  only  win  a  pawn  temporarily  on  account  of 
white’s  threatened  rejoinder  of  P— QKtq  attacking  two 
pieces. 

18.  R-B2  Kt  — B3  22.  P  xP  QxP 

19.  P-QKt4  B-Kti  23.  B  — R3  B-Q3 

20.  P  — Kt$  Kt  — K2  24.  P  — R5  Q  — lvti 

21.  P-QR4  Kt-Kt3 


Having  been  compelled  to  look  for  success  in  the 
superiority  of  his  queen’s  pawns,  white  misses  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advancing  them. 


25.  B-Bs  Kt  — Q2 

26.  KR-QBi  Kt  — K2 

27.  Kt-Kt3  KR-Ki 

28.  P-Kt3  P-KR3 

29.  BxB  QxB 

30.  Kt-Bs  Kt-Bi 


31.  Kt-Ks  P-B3 

32.  Kt  — B6  Kt  x  Kt 

33.  Kt-Kt7  Q-Kt5 

34.  P  x  Kt  P-K4 

35.  R  — B5 


This  game  is  one  of  the  finest  on  record  on  account 
of  the  profound  play  and  the  numerous  coups  with 
which  it  is  studded.  Twenty-seven  moves  back  black 
relied  upon  being  able  to  play  P  — K4.  White  pre¬ 
vented  it  until  he  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  it  effec¬ 
tively. 

35-  .  .  .  PxP  38.  K  —  Kt2  Q-K2 

36.  Kt  —  Q6  R— K8ch  39.  Kt  x  R  QxR 

37.  R  x  R  Q  x  R  ch  40.  Q  —  R6  ... 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  white  clearly  fore¬ 
saw  this  position  when  he  played  35  R  — B5  and  that  he 
would  in  the  end  secure  the  advantage. 


40. 

.  . 

P-Q6 

44. 

P- 

b7 

Q- 

■b3 

41. 

Qx 

QP 

Q  x  RP 

45- 

P- 

b3 

Kt 

-k3 

42. 

Kt- 

-  K7  ch 

K-R2 

46. 

Q- 

-Kt3 

K- 

-Ki 

43- 

Kt 

xP 

Q-B4 

47- 

<5- 

u 

Kts 

•  • 

• 

With  this  surprising  move, 

white  wins  brilliantly. 

47- 

.  . 

. 

QxQ 

58. 

Kt- 

-RS 

K- 

-K6 

48. 

P- 

B8  =  QchK-B2 

59- 

Kt- 

-Kt3 

IC- 

-k7 

49- 

Qx 

:  Kt  ch 

KxQ 

60. 

P- 

R3 

It- 

-K6 

50- 

Kt- 

-B7  ch 

K-K4 

61. 

P- 

r4 

K- 

k7 

Si- 

Kt 

xQ 

p-r3 

62. 

K- 

b4 

K- 

-b7 

52- 

P- 

B4  ch 

K-K5 

63- 

P- 

Kt5 

P- 

KR4 

53- 

Ku 

-Q6  ch 

K-Q6 

64. 

Px 

P 

Px 

p 

54- 

Kt 

-Kt7 

K-K6 

65. 

Kt- 

-BS 

IC- 

Kt7 

55- 

P- 

b5 

K-K7 

66. 

Kt 

xP 

K- 

-R6 

56. 

P- 

Kt4 

K-K6 

67. 

Kt- 

-BS 

Kx 

:  P 

57- 

K- 

-Kt3 

K-K7 

68. 

Kt- 

-k4 

Resigns 

BRIDGE. 

THE  DEALER  (NO  TRUMPS). 

THE  first  consideration  of  the  dealer,  after  he  has 
formed  his  plan  of  campaign,  should  be  to  block 
the  suit  originally  opened  by  holding  up  a  winning  card 
of  it,  if  possible,  until  the  third  hand  is  exhausted. 
Even  when  the  dealer  has  two  winning  cards  in  the  suit 
opened,  it  is  generally  the  best  policy  to  give  away  the 
first  trick,  unless  he  can  see  a  certainty  of  winning  the 
game,  or  unless  there  is  imminent  danger  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  fresh  suit  by  his  opponents. 

For  example,  suppose  the  dealer  holds  ace  and  two 
small  ones,  and  the  dummy  puts  down  king  and  one 
small  one,  he  should  allow  the  third  hand  to  win  the 
first  trick,  the  suit  is  certain  to  be  returned,  and  it  is 
now  effectually  blocked,  especially  if,  as  is  more  than 
probable,  the  original  lead  was  from  a  five-card  suit. 
Most  players  will  hold  up  one  winning  card,  in  order  to 
block  the  suit  originally  led,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  them  that  it  is  better  still  to  hold  up  two. 

An  excellent  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the 
dealer  is  to  go  at  once  for  the  suit  of  which  he  has  the 
greatest  number  in  the  two  hands  combined,  but,  given 
two  suits  of  nearly  equal  length,  he  should  always  go 
first  for  the  one  in  which  dummy  holds  the  strength,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  opponents,  seeing  dummy’s 
cards,  are  certain  to  keep  any  guards  that  they  have  in 
it,  whereas  they  may  discard  from  the  dealer’s  long 
suit,  which  is  not  exposed,  and  by  so  doing  make  it 
more  easy  to  establish  it. 

The  dealer  should  play  false  cards  from  his  own 
hand  whenever  he  can,  but  he  must  do  so  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  otherwise  he  gives  away  information  instead  of 
withholding  it.  “  Badsworth  ”  very  rightly  says  that 
some  players  seem  to  borrow  their  tactics  from  the 
ostrich,  which  believes  that  it  can  escape  observation 
by  burying  its  head  in  the  sand.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  he  quotes  the  common  error  of  a  player,  who 
holds  ace  and  king  of  a  suit  of  which  the  queen  is  led, 
winning  the  first  trick  with  the  ace  instead  of  the  king, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  deceiving  his  adver¬ 
saries.  On  the  contrary,  by  so  doing  he  tells  the  third 
player,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  shown  him  the  card,  that 
he  holds  the  king  in  addition,  as  nobody  would  lead 
the  queen  from  a  suit  headed  by  king,  queen,  whereas 
the  lead  of  the  queen  is  often  from  ace,  queen,  knave, 
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and,  when  there  is  any  chance  of  that  combination,  it 
is  obligatory  on  the  third  hand  to  return  the  lead  at 
once.  It  may  be  rather  a  revelation  to  some  players  to 
learn  that  the  value  of  false-carding  by  the  dealer  is 
greater  with  small  cards  than  with  high”  ones.  When 
playing  family  bridge,  against  opponents  who  do  not 
notice  whether  the  dealer  plays  a  7  or  a  2,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  win  the  trick,  such  refinements  are 
altogether  wasted,  but,  in  these  advanced  times,  the 
best  players  pay  very  careful  attention  to  the  fall  of  the 
low  cards  and  draw  deductions  therefrom,  and  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  dealer  to  cloud  their 
conversation  as  much  as  possible— to  quote  “  Bads- 
worth  ’  again — by  playing  his  small  cards  as  much  out 
of  order  as  he  can. 

A  ruse,  which  has  often  been  brought  off  with  success, 
is  for  the  dealer  to  open  a  suit,  directly  he  gets  in,  in 
which  he  is  entirely  undefended,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  his  opponents  off  it.  It  must  be  done  at  once, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  even  then  expe¬ 
rienced  players  will  often  see  through  it,  but  sometimes 
it  is  the  only  chance  of  winning  a  game.  The  following 
case,  which  occurred  in  actual  play,  is  a  good  example 
of  this.  The  third  game  of  the  rubber.  Score  A  B 
love,  V  Z  24.  A  dealt  and  left  it  to  B  who  declared 
No  Trumps. 

B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — Ace,  queen,  knave,  2 
1  Diamonds— Ace,  8,  5,  3 
Clubs — Knave,  10,  4 

Spades— Queen,  knave,  10,  8,  2  1  Spades— King,  5 

\  led  the  6  of  hearts.  A  reviewed  the  situation,  and 
saw  at  once  that,  presuming  the  king  of  hearts  to  be 
in  Y’s  hand,  which  it  was,  he  must  still  lose  the  ace  of 
spades  and  at  least  four  clubs,  so  that  the  game  could 
not  be  won  if  once  his  opponents  led  the  club  suit, 
\\  hich  they  were  certain  to  do  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  He  won  the  first  trick  with  the  'knave  of 
hearts,  and  then,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  led  the 
knave  of  clubs  from  B  s  hand.  The  opponent’s  hands 
were  : — 


condemned  Protection.  If  you  have  failed  to  convert 
the  manufacturer  and  the  skilled  artisan,  do  you  really 
think  that  you  will  convert  the  agricultural  labourer  by 
your  essays  and  reviews  and  lecturers?  Devotion  to  a 
hopeless  cause  is  magnificent,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  not 
politics,  which  are  based  on  expediency,  not  on  idealism. 
Subtracting  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  I  refuse  to  count 
in  an  argument  concerning  the  Conservative  party,  is 
the  balance  of  brains  so  preponderant  on  your  side  that 
you  have  any  right  to  sneer,  in  the  silly  slang  of  the 
hour,  at  Free  Fooders  ?  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  (Hicks- 
Beach),  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Lord  Avebury,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  statesmen  round  whom  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  had  gathered  for  years,  and  Lord  Robertson,  the 
ablest  lawyer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are  all  Free  Traders. 
But  these  are  old  names  ;  and  in  your  recent  rage  of 
innovation— forgive  me  for  saying,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
your  new  motley  hangs  a  little  awkwardly  on  your 
dignified  figure  old  fogeys  are  not  worth  considering. 
Middle  age  and  mediocrity  are  synonymous  in  the  new 
philosophy  ;  so  I  will  turn  to  the  young  men.  How 
stands  the  account  ?  \  ou  have  driven  over  to  the 

Radical  party  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Ivor  Guest, 
Major  Seely,  and  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder.  You 
have  banished,  you  and  your  Tariff  Reform  League, 
into  eloquent  isolation  Lord  Salisbury’s  son,  admittedly 
the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Tory  party.  Several 
Conservative  members  of  the  best  type,  whom  pardon 
me  I  do  not  mean  to  name,  silently  and  sorrowfully 
withdrew  at  the  last  election  rather  than  pronounce 
your  shibboleth.  And  your  heart  is  so  light  over  all 
this  that  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  fulness  of  bread 
you  sneer  and  gibe  and  flout  ! 

Before  you  and  I  are  many  years  older,  Mr.  Editor, 
}ou  and  your  Chaplins  and  your  Howard  V  incents  will 
be.P‘ffgingr  >t  in  the  same  truckle-bed  with  the  trades 
unionists  and  the  socialists,  and  then  the  laugh  will  be 
on  my  side. 

More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  I  subscribe  myself, 
your  former  contributor,  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


A’s  hand. 
Hearts — 7,  3 

Diamonds— King,  9,  6,  4 
Clubs — 8,  3 


Y’s  hand. 

Hearts— King,  10,  9,  6,  4 
Diamonds — Knave,  7,  2 
Clubs — King,  queen,  7 
Spades— 4,  3 


Z’s  hand. 
Hearts— 8,  5 
Diamonds — Queen,  10 
Clubs— Ace,  9,  6,  5,  2 
Spades— Ace,  9,  7,  6 


Z  passed  the  knave  of  clubs,  and  V’  played  a  sill v 
false  card,  winning  the  trick  with  the  king,  thereby 
marking  the  queen,  from  his  partner’s  point  of  view,  in 
A  s  hand.  Y  then  led  the  4  of  spades,  B’s  king  was 
put  on  and  Z  won  with  the  ace  and  returned  the  6  of 
spades,  and  then  the  trouble  began.  A  made  his  four 
remaining  spades,  discarding  two  diamonds  and  one 
club  from  B’s  hand..  Y  had  also  to  make  three  dis- 
cards.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  three  hearts,  so  he 
discarded  two  diamonds  and  one  heart,  and  A  B  won 
five  by  cards,  instead  of  winning  the  odd  trick  only,  as 
must  have  happened  if  A  had  attempted  to  clear  his 
spade  suit  at  trick  2,  instead  of  taking  the  one  chance 
that  there  was  of  winning  the  game. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  FREE  TRADER’S  FAREWELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club,  14  February,  1906, 

Sir,— In  two  leading  articles  of  your  last  issue  I  re 
sneers  against  those  Conservatives  who  refuse  to  b< 
a  patient  knee  to  your  Birmingham  idol.  Is  this  wort 

ot  the  traditions  of  the  Saturday  Review  ?  Is  it  fn 

a  lower  point  of  view,  wise?  You  mav  of  course 
nght  m  regarding  Protection  as  the  coming  can: 
But  then  I  may  be  right  in  regarding  Protection  a; 
lost  cause.  For  the  moment  facts  are  on  my  side. 

“  For  now  ’tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic, 

And  manhood  is  call’d  foolery  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric.” 

London  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Lee 
Glasgow  Bradford  and  Manchester,  unanimously  ha 


[If  it  gives  our  correspondent  any  pleasure,  we  are 
very  willing  that  he  should  have  his  fling  at  us.  It  is 
always  a  matter  for  regret  when  political  movements 
divide  old  associates,  but  it  is  part  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  conviction.  Mr.  Baumann  should  not  accuse  us 
of  “innovation”  in  supporting  tariff  reform:  for  he 
better  than  most  men  should  know  that  the  Saturday 
Review  was  an  advocate  of  precisely  this  policy 
long  before  it  was  enounced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. — 
Ed.  S.  R.j 


RETALIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cathedral  Chambers,  35  Piccadilly,  W. 

12  February,  1906. 

Sir,  Again  all  I  can  find  in  Mr.  Martineau’s  letter  is 
the  vague  reference  to  an  import  duty.  He  quite 
ignores  that  an  import  duty  will  give  an  artificial 
advantage  to  a  producer  in  this  country,  corresponding 
to  the  amount  levied.  So  much  does  Mr.  Martineau 
seem  carried  away  by  his  theories  that  he  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  he  is  proposing  is,  that  in  order 
to  cure  the  faults  of  others  we  must  adopt  those  faults 
ourselves. 

The  labour  party,  I  feel  no  doubt,  quite  appreciate 
that  an  import  duty  enables  the  producer  to  appropriate 
part  of  the  working  day  of  the  wage-earner  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  D.  Porter. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

16  February,  1906. 

Sir,— As  President  of  the  National  Service  League 
I  am  anxious  to  remove  any  misconceptions  as  to  the 
attitude  of  that  body  and  to  place  before  the  public  a 
definite  outline  of  its  policy. 
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The  objects  of  the  National  Service  League  are, 
generally — 

x.  To  ensure  peace  and  security  for  the  British 
Empire  by  organising  our  Land  Forces  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  may  not  only  be  able  to  defend 
successfully  any  portion  of  the  Empire  against 
attack,  but  also  that  the  strength  of  our  defensive 
arrangements  may  render  any  attack  improbable. 

2.  To  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  nation  and  thereby  to  increase  its  industrial 
efficiency. 

With  a  view  to  attaining  these  two  objects,  the 
League  advocates  that,  subject  to  certain  exemptions 
to  be  defined  by  law,  including  those  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  and  Mercantile 
Marine — 

Everyman  of  sound  physique,  without  distinction 
of  class,  shall  be  legally  liable  during  certain  years 
of  his  life  to  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  case  of  emergency  ; 

In  order  to  fit  him  for  this  duty  he  shall  be  legally 
obliged  to  undergo  three  or  four  months’  military 
training  when  he  arrives  at  the  military  age. 

This  limited  amount  of  training  can,  however,  only 
be  effective  if  as  much  military  instruction  as  possible 
has  been  given  to  all  boys  previous  to  their  reaching 
the  military  age.  Such  instructional  training  will, 
moreover,  b  we  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  population  at  large. 

For  this  purpose  the  League  recommends  thus — 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  duty  towards  their 
country  should  be  instilled  in  all  boys  in  all  schools 
by  the  teachers.  This  is  already  done  in  some  of 
our  Colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
Continental  countries. 

Universal  physical  training  of  a  military  cha¬ 
racter,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  should 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  ;  and — 
in  the  case  of  boys  who  leave  school  before  eighteen 
— the  continuation  of  this  training,  up  to  that  age, 
in  cadet  corps,  boys’  brigades,  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  under  State  supervision. 

The  encouragement  of  rifle  clubs,  and  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  rifle  shooting  a  national  sport. 

With  regard  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  the  League 
desires  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  its  proposals, 
in  the  matter  of  universal  training,  are  not  intended  to 
discourage  the  patriotic  exertions  of  those  who  have 
given  or  are  giving  their  voluntary  services  to  the 
country.  It  fully  recognises  the  self-sacrifice  they  have 
shown  and  believes  that  they  have  done  much  towards 
teaching  the  nation  a  true  sense  of  the  duty  that  every 
man  owes  to  his  fatherland.  While  holding  that  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  problem  before  us  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  universal  military  training,  the  League 
will,  therefore,  heartily  co-operate  in  any  steps  which, 
consistently  with  this  end,  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces. 

The  League,  therefore,  advocates  the  adoption  of  all 
measures  which  will  improve  the  military  efficiency  of 
the  existing  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
pave  the  way  for  their  inclusion  in  a  system  of  universal 
military  service  for  Home  Defence.  With  that  object 
it  urges  the  organisation  of  these  Forces  in  Brigades, 
Divisions,  &c.,  with  the  necessary  staff  and  equipment, 
as  an  indispensable  first  step  towards  their  being  able 
to  take  the  field  as  a  mobile  force  in  the  absence  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Regular  Army. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  League’s 
proposals  to  give  it  their  practical  support  by  enrolling 
themselves  as  members  ;  and  I  urge  all  existing 
members  to  renew  their  efforts  to  gain  recruits  and  to 
form  branches. 

At  the  same  time  I  invite  those  who  may  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  whole  programme,  to  give  their 
assistance  towards  the  early  realisation  of  any  of  the 
proposed  measures  with  which  they  concur. 

Roberts,  F.M. 


PLATO  AT  CLARIDGE’S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Many  of  us  regard  the  Saturday  as  our 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  We  look  to  it  for 
inspiration,  for  direction,  and  listen  for  its  voice  saying 
“  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it  ”.  And  yet  we  bestir 
ourselves,  spend  time  and  money  in  trying  to  quicken 
and  revive  our  knowledge  and  reverence  of  the  past 
and  present,  and — you  chaff  us  !  indeed  snub  us  ! 

Is  it  not  drummed  into  us,  from  our  youth  up,  that 
we  are  born  either  Aristotelians  or  Platonists  ?  If  the 
latter,  why  not  follow  our  bent  and  study  our  Master’s 
precepts?  In  one  thing  we  resemble  Aristocles  “  the 
broad-shouldered  one  ” — “  nous  avons  bon  dos  ” — we 
do  not  mean  to  be  discouraged  by  the  Saturday’s 
malediction,  though  we  should  have  preferred  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  “  Go  forward  ”. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  C.  W. 


AUTHORITY  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hollin  Bank,  Oswaldthwistle,  Lancashire, 

12  February,  1906. 

Sir, — From  my  letter  on  “Our  Journey  through 
Space  ”  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  23  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  it  might  be  gathered  that  while  rejecting  the 
authority  of  astronomers  in  one  respect,  I  appeared  to 
accept  it  in  another  ;  which  circumstance  without  ex¬ 
planation  may  appear  somewhat  anomalous,  and  I  now 
propose  to  define  in  what  respects  I  accept  or  rejtct  it 
and  to  give  reasons  for  the  same.  For  this  purpose 
practical  astronomy  will  be  viewed  as  a  subject  quite 
distinct  in  character  from  theoretic  astronomy,  and  my 
remarks  will  have  reference  to  the  solar  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  system  of  the  stars,  because 
there  is  a  certainty  in  the  observations  of  the  former 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  latter.  While  ad¬ 
mitting  to  the  full  the  reliability  of  astronomers  in 
their  mathematical  work,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  fame 
they  have  earned  in  that  department  has  secured  to 
them  in  popular  estimation  a  renown  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  not  entirely  entitled. 

On  turning  to  the  history  of  theoretic  astronomy, 
this  will  be  apparent.  The  most  ancient  theory  was  that 
the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  round  which 
the  sun,  moon  and  planets  revolved.  This  theory  was 
reversed  by  Pythagoras  about  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  the  sun  being  placed  in  the  centre  by  Pythagoras 
and  all  the  planets  his  tributaries.  This  system,  now 
known  as  the  Copernican,  was  of  too  simple  a  character 
and  too  easily  understood  to  be  tolerated,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  about  100  a.d.  Ptolemy  revived  the  ancient 
theory  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  and  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets  his  satellites.  He  invented  a  system  of 
epicycles  to  account  for  the  planetary  motions,  suffi¬ 
ciently  learned  and  mysterious  to  excite  admiration,  and 
to  throw  into  shade  the  simpler  system  of  Pythagoras. 
It  is  related  of  Alfonso  X.  King  of  Castile  that  he 
remarked  with  regard  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  that 
“if  the  heavens  were  thus  constituted  I  could  have 
given  the  Deity  good  advice  had  he  consulted  me  at  the 
creation  ”.  Still  with  all  its  confusion  and  mystery  it 
prevailed  down  to  the  time  of  Copernicus,  who  in  1543 
published  his  book  reviving  the  Pythagorean  system, 
which  however  was  not  finally  adopted  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Then  there  occurred  the  greatest  blunder  of  modern 
astronomy.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  a 
phenomenon,  which  was  founded  upon  the  belief  that 
the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth  every  year  as  the 
Ptolemaic  system  taught,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  Copernicus  precession  could  no  longer  exist, 
because  the  motion  of  the  sun  which  was  supposed  to 
produce  it  no  longer  was  believed.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  curious  to  note  what  was  actually 
done.  The  precession  theory  was  grafted  on  to  the 
Copernican  system,  making  a  compound  of  that  system 
and  the  Ptolemaic,  with  the  result  that  to  make  things 
fit,  the  sun  had  to  be  declared  motionless.  In 
Ferguson’s  “  Astronomy  ”  for  many  years  the  principal 
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text-book  of  astronomy  and  Sir  William  Herschel’s 
book  of  reference,  in  the  edition  of  1764,  page  202, 
after  some  preliminary  remarks  the  following  words 
occur :  “  But  the  truth  is  the  sun  is  at  rest  ”  and 
calculations  were  made  then  and  are  to-day  upon  the 
faith  of  his  never  moving  out  of  the  same  spot.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not 
and  I  have  first  to  observe,  that  in  the  same  book 
which  records  that  the  sun  is  at  rest  I  find  a  statement 
that  the  First  Star  of  Aries  moves  fifty  seconds  of  arc  per 
annum.  I  have  not  space  to  explain  this  phrase  in 
full,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  indicate  that 
the  First  Star  of  Aries  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
sun’s  disc,  and  as  I  reason,  if  that  spot  moves  fifty 
seconds,  it  is  because  the  sun  moves  that  distance. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  a  movement  of  the  sun  concealed  under  the  phrase  of 
the  “  First  Star  of  Aries”.  But  why  should  there  be 
concealment  ?  Because  to  admit  this  to  be  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sun  would  at  once  destroy  the  doctrine  of 
precession.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  why  should 
precession  not  be  destroyed  ?  Because  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  physical 
cause  of  precession  and  astronomers  have  eulogised 
this  as  a  wonderful  revelation,  and  supported  it  in  a 
most  learned  manner,  bringing  in  even  mathematics  to 
their  aid  ;  so  that  they  are  bound  in  chains  of  their  own 
riveting  to  maintain  precession  at  all  hazards.  It  will 
be  seen  that  if  precession  were  given  up  as  untenable, 
it  would  be  an  admission  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  had  no 
existence  had  found  a  mare’s  nest  which  exposed  him 
and  his  supporters  to  ridicule. 

But  there  was  another  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the 
sun  made.  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1783  found  from 
the  drifting  of  the  stars,  that  the  sun  was  moving 
rapidly  through  space,  and  keeping  in  view  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  been  believed  to  be  absolutely  fixed 
and  been  so  regarded  in  the  calculations  of  astronomers, 
it  was  a  discovery  of  the  first  importance  requiring  a 
complete  revision  of  the  position  hitherto  maintained. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  however  that  the  new  discovery 
was  not  taken  into  practical  account,  but  merely  added 
to  the  previous  belief,  so  that  the  orthodox  theory  to-day 
is,  that  the  sun  is  in  rapid  motion  but  has  not  shifted 
his  position  in  the  sky  for  two  thousand  years.  The 
explanation  of  this  conundrum,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is 
of  too  intricate  a  character  to  be  entered  upon  now, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  involves  the  supposition 
that  the  sun  revolves  in  an  orbit  to  which  no  limits  can 
be  assigned,  and  the  period  of  his  revolution  may  be 
reckoned  anywhere  between  a  thousand  millions  of 
years  and  an  everlasting  journey  through  space,  which 
would  mean  no  orbit  at  all.  Indeed,  as  astronomers  talk 
of  the  sun  moving  in  a  straight  line,  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  both  the  orbit  and  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
which  a  straight  line  absolutely  defies. 

Here  ends  my  description  of  the  theoretic  astronomy 
of  astronomers,  and  a  brief  review  of  its  changeable 
character  will  show  at  a  glance  how  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  it.  (1)  Originally  the  earth  was 
the  centre  round  which  the  sun,  moon  and  planets 
revolved  ;  (2)  Pythagoras  reversed  this  by  placing  the 
sun  in  the  centre  ;  (3)  Ptolemy  revived  the  original 
theory  with  the  earth  as  centre  ;  (4)  Copernicus  revived 
the  Pythagorean  system  ;  (5)  on  its  acceptance  the  sun 
was  held  to  be  at  rest,  but  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  retained  though  the  sun’s  motion  was  required  to 
produce  it ;  (6)  it  was  found  the  sun  moved  fifty  seconds 
of  arc  per  annum,  but  to  maintain  precession  it  was 
necessary  to  describe  it  as  a  movement  of  the  First 
Star  of  Aries  ;  (7)  Sir  William  Herschel  discovered 
the  sun  to  be  in  rapid  motion  but  did  not  connect  it 
with  the  fifty  seconds  motion  of  the  sun  ;  (8)  astronomers 
now  describe  the  sun  as  in  motion,  but  motionless  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years. 

As  a  contrast  with  these  conflicting  statements  I  state 
my  theory  to  be  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  of  50-24 
seconds  of  arc  is  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  and  that 
he  revolves  round  the  ecliptic  pole  in  25,796  years  : 
that  this  revolution  accounts  for  all  observed  phenomena 
in  relation  to  him  and  solves  all  the  mysteries  at  present 
attached  to  his  movement  in  space. — Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Sandeman. 
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REVIEWS. 

TWADDLE  FROM  A  GREAT  SCHOLAR. 

“  On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare.”  By  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.  London :  Constable.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  one  thing  with  which  those  who  take 
serious  literature  seriously  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  sympathise,  there  is  one  thing  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  popular  with  those  who  find  in  such  literature  mere 
recreation,  and  that  is  the  production  of  books  which 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  thoughtful  study  and  save 
them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  such  books  except  when  they 
emanate,  in  the  form  of  academic  lectures,  from  Univer¬ 
sity  professors.  In  that  case  we  are  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  expect  something  more  than  fluent  dilet¬ 
tantism  can  give  us,  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  prefer  what  is  usually  associated  with  learning 
and  even  with  pedantry  to  what  has  no  flavour  of 
either.  The  lectures  in  this  volume  were  certainly 
delivered  in  a  University,  but  they  were  not  delivered 
as  academic  discourses.  It  would  therefore  be  unfair 
to  try  them  by  any  other  standard  than  the  standard 
properly  applicable  to  purely  exoteric  discourses.  But 
as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  no  ordinary  critic  it  may  seem 
somewhat  invidious  in  us  to  preface  our  notice  of  his 
work  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  such  a  distinction 
as  we  have  indicated.  To  be  quite  frank,  then,  we  are 
a  little  disappointed  with  what  appears  here  under  the 
signature  of  his  justly  distinguished  name.  Rhetoric 
however  eloquent,  sentimentalism  however  justified, 
the  substitution  on  principle  of  the  sort  of  commentary 
and  reflexion  which  every  really  intelligent  reader  is 
quite  competent  to  supply  for  himself  for  what  such 
readers  reasonably  look  to  more  solid  qualities  to  furnish 
are  a  poor  tribute  to  Shakespearean  critical  literature. 

We  have  gone  through  these  ten  discourses  without 
being  able  to  discover  on  what  they  are  designed  to 
throw  light.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  matter  in  each 
resolves  itself  into  declamation  on  such  well-worn 
themes  as  Shakespeare’s  subtlety  and  profundity  in 
depicting  character,  as  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
he  paints  the  passions,  his  eloquence,  his  tact  and  power 
as  an  artist,  diversified  with  illustrative  analyses  of  his 
plots  or  of  portions  of  his  plots,  or  into  what  is  equally 
superfluous,  diffuse  and  superficial  commentaries  on  his 
dramatis  personae.  We  have,  for  example,  page  after 
page  of  such  rodomontade  as  the  following — it  is  from 
the  discourse  on  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ” 

“  As  to  imagination  love  has  heightened  that  into 
splendid  expression.  It  exalts  their  speech  into  poetry. 
All  the  beautiful  world  is  laid  under  contribution  to 
illustrate  and  make  more  beautiful  their  love,  but  the 
love  itself  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  they  know.  It  is 
the  fountain  of  their  eloquence.  And  surely  no  love- 
poetry  in  the  world  rising  out  of  the  innocent  and 
youthful  love,  with  all  the  warmth  of  fresh-awakened 
nature  longing  for  union  with  the  full  glow  of  the 
South,  yet  with  a  divine  innocence  in  it  and  with  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  natural  love,  was  ever  written  with 
such  beauty  as  Shakespeare  has  written  the  meeting  in 
the  orchard,  the  parting  on  the  wedding  night,  the  call 
of  Juliet  before  it. 

‘  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds.’ 

It  is  imagination  at  a  high  and  lovely  level  ;  nor  does 
the  imagination  fail  when  sorrow  is  as  keen  in  passion 
as  joy  has  been.  The  steady  beat  of  its  noble  ring  is 
preserved.” 

We  quote  this  at  length  as  a  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  commentary  which  forms  the  staple  of 
this  volume.  And  on  a  par  with  this  are  the  analyses 
given  of  some  of  the  leading  dramatis  personae.  Take 
a  few  sentences  about  the  nurse  in  the  same  play  : — 

“  It  is  an  original  drawing  after  nature,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  type  are  keenly  observed,  gene¬ 
ralised,  and  then  embodied  in  one  woman.  The  old 
retainer  of  a  great  house,  the  confidante  of  her  mistress 
and  of  her  master’s  inner  life,  she  takes  the  liberties  with 
them  both — the  impertinences  of  an  old  servant — which 
her  knowledge  of  their  life  licenses  her  to  take  :  she 
advises  and  reproves  them.  She  is  in  the  inner  circle 
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of  the  house  and  has  her  own  man  to  attend  on  her. 
The  license  of  the  day  has  not  left  her  untouched  ”  &c. 
And  so  on  for  two  pages. 

Now  it  is  doing  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  no  injustice 
to  say  that  it  is  only  a  step  from  this  sort  of  thing  to 
sheer  twaddle,  that  if  Shakespearean  commentary  is  to 
descend  to  such  a  level  there  will  be  literally  no  bounds 
to  the  inanity  at  which  it  will  arrive.  We  protest 
against  criticism  following  the  analogy  of  penny-a-lining 
journalism.  It  is  not  its  function  to  express  the  trivial 
and  the  obvious.  It  is  not  its  function  to  take  its  colour 
and  its  ply  from  the  multitude.  It  is  not  its  function 
to  indulge  in  vague  generalisations,  in  pretty  fancies, 
in  dilettante  rhapsodies  and,  disdaining  solid  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  content  itself  with  the  production  of  what  is 
perfectly  easy.  “  Impressionist  ”  criticism,  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  art  the  principles  of  which  are  so  indeterminate 
and  intangible  that  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  proof 
— ranging  as  it  does  from  “The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle  Fellow  ”  to  the  best  of  the  lectures  in  the  present 
volume — is  no  doubt  a  delightful  occupation,  but  it  is, 
we  submit,  not  to  be  rashly  encouraged.  And  this  is 
certain,  it  is  responsible  for  all  that  is  worst  and  most 
worthless  in  current  literature. 

But  let  us  not  be  mistaken  :  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is, 
as  we  all  know,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  scholar  and 
therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  redeem 
his  concession  to  a  fashion  in  criticism,  little  worthy  of 
his  patronage,  by  much  which,  collaterally  at  least,  is 
both  interesting  and  informing.  One  of  the  lectures, 
in  our  opinion  by  far  the  best — the  lecture  on  the 
“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  is  in  every  way  admir¬ 
able.  We  feel  that  he  has  pierced  to  the  heart  of  all 
that  this  extraordinary  comedy  involves,  its  genesis, 
its  relation  to  the  poet’s  own  environment  and  per¬ 
sonality,  its  motive,  the  secret  of  its  fascination.  It  is 
a  really  illumining  commentary  for  which  every  serious 
student  of  Shakespeare  must  be  grateful.  Two  remarks 
in  it  deserve  quotation.  “The  modern  tendency 
towards  the  effacement  of  sex-difference  never  appears 
in  Shakespeare.  That  the  difference  is  always  present 
is  at  the  root  of  half  the  power  he  has  over  humanity.” 
Again:  “Caliban  is  as  good  an  image  of  the  dark 
coarseness  of  Nature  as  Puck  is  of  its  mockery  of  us  ”. 
O  si  sic  omnia.  In  the  next  lecture  on  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet”  we  descend  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume  over  which  the  “  general  reader”  will  probably 
find  more  satisfaction  in  wandering  than  the  serious 
critic.  After  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is, 
we  think,  at  his  best  in  that  on  “As  You  Like  It”, 
at  his  worst  in  that  on  “  Coriolanus  ”  and  “The 
Tempest  ”  or  possibly  in  that  on  “  Macbeth  ”  or 
“  Richard  III.”.  Here  however,  as  everywhere,  we 
find  much  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  an  ordinary 
critic,  glimpses  of  really  profound  insight,  flashes  of 
fine  discrimination,  much  in  a  word  which  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  phrase  we  mark  with  an  asterisk. 
But  to  borrow  Johnson’s  remark  about  the  good 
things  in  Robertson’s  Histories — they  are  like  jewels 
packed  in  wool,  the  wool  takes  up  very  much  more 
room  than  the  jewels. 

As  Mr.  Brooke  confines  himself  as  a  rule  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  drama  on  which  he  is  commenting,  and  as  his 
commentaries  take  the  form  of  his  personal  impressions 
and  opinions,  he  moves  in  that  comfortable  region 
which  is  either  above  or  beneath,  as  we  choose  to 
express  it,  the  reach  of  positive  criticism.  He  and  his 
school  have  it  all  their  own  way  when  commentary 
takes  the  form  of  interjection  and  apostrophe  such  as 
“  Imagine  that  !  What  a  playwright  was  Shakespeare  ! 
How  effective  for  the  stage  is  that  farewell  !  ”  But 
when  he  and  his  school  venture  on  such  a  remark  as 
this  (p.  67)  “  the  work  of  Justice  in  yEschylus  is 
simple;  no  complex  problem  is  bound  up  with  it”, 
Criticism  knows  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  assert 
its  prerogative,  and  Criticism  knows  that  it  has  to  deal 
with  one  who  must  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  “  Choephorce  ”  and  the  “  Eumenides  ”  and  must, 
occasionally  at  least,  be  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
most  reckless  remarks.  Again  when  we  read  the 
following  :  “  In  this  play” — Mr.  Brooke  is  speaking  of 
“  Richard  III.” — “  there  is  the  same  conception  of  an 
overruling  Justice  as  we  have  found  in  ‘  Romeo  and 
Juliet’.  Punishment  not  arbitrary  but  the  direct  con¬ 


sequence  of  crime  against  humanity  falls  on  all  those- 
who  have  caused  the  civil  wars.  This  is  clearly  an 
artistic  conception  and  has  its  parallels  in  the  Greek 
drama,  as  for  example  in  the  ‘  Seven  against  Thebes 
Criticism  again  knows  that  it  is  in  its  power  to  say 
and,  if  it  pleases,  with  a  sneer  that  commentary  can 
surely  dispense  with  glimpses  into  the  obvious.  Does 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  suppose  that  the  conception 
of  an  overruling  Justice  is  so  far  confined  to 
“  Richard  III.”  and  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  that  it 
deserves  special  notice  ?  Is  it  not  inherent  and  implicit 
in  Shakespeare’s  general  conception  of  tragedy  with 
the  possible  exception  of  “  Othello”  ?  In  which  of  the 
^Eschylean  and  Sophoclean  dramas  also  is  it  not  equally 
an  article  of  belief? 

And  we  will  here  take  occasion  to  add  that  not  the 
least  irritating  of  the  many  irritating  characteristics 
of  this  volume  is  the  exaltation  of  the  aesthetic  and 
merely  dramatic  importance  of  Shakespeare  over  the 
more  serious  significance  of  his  work,  even  that  sig¬ 
nificance  in  it  which  places  him  beside  yEschylus  and 
Sophocles  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  not  only 
painted  but  interpreted  life.  This  side  of  Shakespeare 
is  all  but  ignored,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
“Tempest”  which  ranks  with  the  “Odyssey”  as  the 
most  pregnantly  suggestive  of  human  fictions  is  simply 
resolved  into  its  symbols.  Mr.  Brooke  has  many  pretty 
things  to  say  about  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
about  the  scenery  of  the  island,  about  Ariel,  about 
Prospero  and  about  most  of  the  other  dramatis  personae, 
but  of  what  avail  is  a  commentary  which  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  play  on  the  stage  can  supply  for  himself? 
If  he  had  commented  as  adequately  on  this  wonderful 
allegory  as  he  has  done  on  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ”  he  would  have  made  many  readers,  whose 
gratitude  would  be  worth  having,  grateful.  But  un¬ 
happily  Mr.  Brooke’s  insight  and  sympathy  appear  to 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects- 
on  which  they  are  exercised. 


THE  TRANSITIONAL  YEAR  OF  MODERN 
FRANCE. 

“  Contemporary  France.”  By  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 
Vol.  II.  London :  Constable.  1905.  15s.  net. 

IN  this  volume  M.  Hanotaux  traces  the  events  which 
followed  upon  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  up  to 
the  fall  of  the  De  Broglie  second  Ministry,  May  1873 
to  May  1874.  This  period  is  of  exceptional  interest, 
though  to-day  almost  forgotten,  for  in  it  must  besought 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Third 
Republic. 

M.  Hanotaux  shows  here  to  more  advantage  than  in 
his  first  volume.  He  has  not  to  deal  with  cataclysms 
and  convulsions  but  with  parliamentary  intrigues  and 
party  squabbles.  \A  e  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  he  is 
therefore  more  suited  to  the  “  milieu  ”  in  which  he  finds 
himself  but  at  any  rate  he  moves  with  greater  freedom 
and  discriminates  with  less  restraint.  This  period 
owes  its  significance  to  the  fact  that  it  saw  the  abortive 
attempts  to  restore  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  the 
throne.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  as  the  facts  are  most 
impartially  arrayed  in  M.  Hanotaux’s  narrative  than 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s- 
own  initiative.  The  Republican  party  in  the  country  was 
unorganised  and  the  Bonapartists  were  disorganised 
and  discredited.  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  President, 
was  friendly  and  would  have  assisted  any  genuine  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  given  by  the  Chamber  which  claimed 
to  be  a  constituent  body,  rightly  or  not,  and  found  no 
other  organised  authority  existing  in  the  country  to 
check  its  action.  The  army  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
friendly  and  the  situation  was  such  as  does  not  occur 
twice  in  any  era. 

Speculation  is  futile  as  to  the  possible  effect  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  France  and  Europe  had  the 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  elected  to  ascend  the  throne 
by  a  title  based  partly  upon  Divine  Right  and  partly 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution.  But  after  all  the 
cynical  epigram  of  Pio  Nono  “  all  this  fuss  about  a  rag 
was  a  very  inadequate  recognition  of  all  that  the  choice 
of  a  flag  meant  both  for  France  and  the  Pretender. 
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The  Pope,  who  often  said  cynical  things  which  belied 
his  true  convictions,  afterwards  recognised  the  question 
of  principle  involved  and  said  “  I  understand  ;  what 
you  have  done  is  well  done,  now  as  always”.  There  is 
indeed  in  the  whole  business  a  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  The  comedy  is  easily  found  in  the  gaucherie 
of  the  monarchical  party.  It  has  indeed  been  throughout 
the  career  of  the  Third  Republic  what  Mr.  Bodley  none 
too  strongly  denounces  as  “  the  most  inept  political 
party  that  ever  wrecked  a  powerful  cause  ”.  The 
story  also  contains  the  essence  of  all  tragedy,  the 
advance  of  the  inevitable.  With  the  disposition  and 
ingrained  conviction  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  there 
could  have  been  no  other  conclusion  to  the  crisis  than 
that  which  it  reached.  But  the  strangest  part  of  this  side 
of  the  business  is  that  up  to  the  last  second  the  Comte’s 
friends  were  not  aware  that  the  position  was  hopeless. 

M.  Hanotaux  supplies  us  with  the  details  of  the 
secret  visit  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  Versailles 
when  he  actually  lay  in  hiding  for  several  days  during 
the  session  of  the  Assembly,  hoping  that  the  call  might 
come  to  him  at  any  moment  or  that  the  Marshal  might 
come  forward  and  act  the  part  of  General  Monk,  but 
Monk  without  an  army.  Marshal  MacMahon  it  is  true 
would  have  accepted  the  choice  of  the  Assembly  but 
he  had  declared  vehemently  in  favour  of  the  Tricolour. 
Underhand  manoeuvres  were  impossible  to  him  in  any 
case.  Yet  this  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  sent  an  emissary  who  left  a  latchkey  with 
him  in  order  that  the  President  might  pay  a  clandestine 
visit  to  the  Pretender’s  lodging.  Political  ineptitude 
could  go  no  further.  In  fact  a  long  life  passed  in 
secluded  exile  surrounded  by  a  few  flatterers  and 
dependents  totally  unfits  any  man  to  assume  a  position 
where  tact  must  be  combined  with  dignity  in  at  least 
equal  proportions.  But  how  far  was  this  done  to 
appease  his  supporters?  for  the  firmness  of  the  Comte 
on  the  question  of  the  flag  does  much  to  redeem 
Bis  blunders.  After  all  he  was  perhaps  right  in 
maintaining  that,  if  he  were  to  accept  the  throne  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  Divine  right,  he  would 
remain  nothing  but  “  un  gros  boiteux”.  But,  what¬ 
ever  view  we  may  take  of  his  conduct  at  this  juncture, 
"there  are  few  more  pathetic  incidents  in  history  than 
this  furtive  and  hurried  visit  of  the  last  remaining 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  scene  of  their  greatest  splendours.  Probably  not 
many  of  M.  Hanotaux’s  readers  remember  that  the 
grandson  of  Charles  X.  ever  visited  Versailles  at  all 
and  the  remainder  will  thank  him  for  recalling  it.  But 
he  ignores  altogether  one  explanation  of  the  Pretender’s 
action  which  supplies  at  once  an  adequate  motive  from 
all  points  of  view  and  raises  the  accepted  theory  of  his 
character  from  mere  honesty  to  the  highest  statesman¬ 
ship.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  in  the  best  informed 
Royalist  circles  that  his  action  was  based  on  a  profound 
conviction  that  France  hated  monarchy.  This  view 
was  the  considered  result  of  a  tour  made  by  him 
incognito  through  France  shortly  before  the  events 
recorded  in  this  volume.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  believe 
absolutely  the  authority  on  which  we  relate  it,  then  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  deserves  from  historians  a  much 
higher  eulogium  than  he  has  ever  received. 

But  if  the  Pretender  himself  was  impracticable  in 
principle,  his  supporters  were  none  the  less  so  in  prac¬ 
tice.  When  their  opportunity  came  they  proceeded  to 
take  advantage  of  it  in  the  least  businesslike  method  con¬ 
ceivable.  They  chose  the  least  eligible  representative, 
•except  in  the  matter  of  zeal,  to  communicate  with  the 
august  exile,  and  they  gave  no  definite  instructions 
where  definiteness  was  the  essence  of  success.  The 
Count  de  Chambord  was  definite  throughout.  He  never 
seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his  own  role,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  worthy  M.  Chesnelon°- 
could  have  allowed  himself  to  embroider  a  liberal  intend 
pretation  upon  the  uncompromising  text  furnished  by 
the  heir  of  a  hundred  kings.  M.  Chesnelong  was  a 
bourgeois  of  most  honourable  antecedents,  having  made 
a  competence  by  a  successful  traffic  in  hams.  &Under 
the  Empire  he  had  been  an  imperialist  ;  he  had  not 
therefore  even  royalist  traditions  to  fall  back  upon. 
Though  the  Comte  received  him  with  the  most  sincere 
urbanity  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  neither  the  social 
<nor  the  intellectual  equipment  required  for  the  task 


he  so  eagerly  undertook.  He  might  have  been  a  not 
inappropriate  intermediary  in  the  negotiations  of  a 
bourgeois  monarchy  ;  for  the  affair  in  question  the  choice 
was  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The  training  of  a 
commis-voyageur  is  not  that  requisite  for  such  delicate 
communications  as  were  on  foot  here.  As  the  Vicomte 
de  Meaux  insinuated,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  affairs. 

Statesmen  like  Bishop  Dupanloup  deplored  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  thus  lost  for  ever  but  they  recognised  that  a 
Legitimist  monarchy  of  the  kind  dreamed  of  by  the 
exile  of  Frohsdorf  was  impossible.  In  fact  there  never 
really  had  been  any  opportunity  at  all.  Modern  France 
had  lost  all  recognition  of  her  past  before  1789  and 
the  attempt  to  fuse  revolutionary  ideas  with  traditional 
monarchy  was  hopeless  from  the  first.  The  French 
mind,  to  its  grave  disadvantage,  was  incapable  of 
accepting  the  illogical  but  eminently  useful  solution 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
A  statesman  might  see  the  advantages  of  bestowing 
a  throne  on  the  Lord’s  anointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
but  to  the  ordinary  Frenchman  the  ideas  conveyed 
by  such  a  transaction  were  ridiculously  incompatible. 
They  had  been  tried  in  the  case  of  Louis  Philippe 
more  or  less  consciously  and  had  failed  ignominiously, 
and  neither  the  Comte  de  Chambord  nor  his  partisans 
were  the  men  to  conduct  again  so  hazardous  a  specu¬ 
lation  to  a  successful  issue.  Equally  grave  were  the 
practical  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  mass  of  ability  lay  on  the  other  side.  M.  Thiers 
threw  all  the  weight  of  his  reputation  as  the  Liberator 
of  the  Territory  together  with  his  unrivalled  political 
experience  against  the  men  who  had  ejected  him  from 
power  and  alongside  of  him  was  ranged  the  fiery 
genius  of  Gambetta.  While  the  opera-bouffe  con¬ 
spirators  on  behalf  of  royalism  were  manoeuvring  in 
Paris  and  Versailles,  he  was  founding  the  Republic  in 
the  popular  mind  by  delivering  a  series  of  speeches 
throughout  the  country  which  reveal  extraordinary 
capacity  in  their  comprehension  of  the  elements  of 
constructive  statesmanship.  M.  Hanotaux’s  references 
to  these  speeches  are  very  inadequate.  The  trial  of 
Bazaine  has  its  place  in  these  pages.  We  cannot  find 
much  to  interest  us  in  the  fate  of  that  pitiful  warrior. 

The  author’s  criticisms  on  the  art,  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  epoch  are  perhaps  necessarily  too  superficial 
to  call  for  criticism  as  are  also  his  references  to  con¬ 
temporary  European  events.  His  remarks  upon  France 
in  general  and  its  people  are  full  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
“  L’Energie  franq-aise”  and  on  the  whole  the  translation 
is  satisfactory.  It  does  not  often  read  like  original 
English,  but  how  few  translations  do  !  Another  volume 
is  promised  soon  which  will  take  us  to  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  Republican  Constitution  in  1875, 

,  but  this  presumes  a  portentous  number  of  volumes 
before  we  have  a  complete  history  of  contemporary 
France.  M.  Hanotaux  must  study  compression. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  PATRIOT  KING. 

“The  Political  History  of  England.”  In  12  vols. 
Edited  by  William  Hunt  and  Reginald  L. 
Poole.  Vol.  X.  The  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  close  of  Pitt’s 
first  Administration,  1760-1801.  London:  Long¬ 
mans.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  series  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  to 
appear  is  no  doubt  intended  to  encourage  people 
to  study  English  history.  We  fear  that  it  is  rather  a 
forlorn  hope  since  an  incredible  ignorance  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  history  of  their  country  has 
long  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  English  men  and 
women.  The  editors,  with  a  confidence  that  does 
them  credit,  believe  “that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
English  history  as  a  whole  should  be  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  single  work  of  fairly  adequate  size”.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  be  useful 
not  only  to  the  select  few  who  are  really  interested  in 
history,  but  also  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
that  important  class  of  historical  students  who  are 
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content  to  achieve  a  very  moderate  success  in  the 
Examination  Schools  at  Oxford.  It  is  rather  a  relief 
in  these  latter  days  when  the  object  of  so  many  able 
writers,  who  are  pleased  to  consider  themselves 
historians,  seems  to  be  to  describe  the  history  of  the 
past  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  coloured  with  the 
political  and  social  views  of  the  present,  to  read  an 
historical  work  written  in  an  absolutely  impartial  spirit. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  is 
a  judicious  critic  and  never  hesitates  to  give  his  own 
views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  adopt  the 
futile  plan  of  judging  the  politics  of  the  period  which  he 
is  describing  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day. 

The  first  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III  which 
are  dealt  with  in  this  volume  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  epochs  in  the  whole  of  English  history. 
The  “  glorious  Revolution  ”  of  1688,  which  Whig 
writers  have  taught  us  to  look  upon  as  almost  the  most 
important  stage  in  our  constitutional  development,  had 
led  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  Whig  oligarchy. 
The  Whig  peers  who  governed  the  country  were  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  the  Crown  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  real  interests  of  the  people.  The  Revolution 
instead  of  establishing  a  representative  constitutional 
government  had  given  birth  to  a  government  by  families. 
The  various  factions  in  the  party  might  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  but  they  were  united  in  the  all-important 
objects  of  keeping  the  fruits  of  office  in  their  own  hands. 
George  I  and  George  II,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  English 
politics  were  concerned,  were  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  absolute  nonentities.  The  Tory  party  had  for 
the  time  ceased  to  exist.  The  Whigs  were  masters  of 
the  situation.  It  was  a  period  of  the  most  barefaced 
political  corruption  in  the  history  of  this  country  through¬ 
out  which  “  the  representation  of  the  people  and  popular 
interests  was  a  constitutional  theory,  rather  than  an 
active  political  force  ”.  During  the  Seven  \  ears’  \\  ar 
the  strife  of  the  Whig  factions  had  been  stilled,  but 
the  alliance  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
elder  Pitt,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  fate  had  made 
him  a  Secretary  of  State  in  a  Whig  administration, 
was  always  a  Tory  at  heart,  was  almost  as  unnatural 
as  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North  in  1783. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  therefore  for  George  III.  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  to  break  up  the  Government 
which  he  found  in  power.  Throughout  the  whole  ot 
his  reign  the  King  was  always  greatly  assisted  in  the 
congenial  task  of  turning  the  Whigs  out  of  office  by 
the  tendency  which  they  almost  invariably  displayed, 
even  when  placed  in  an  apparently  unassailable  position, 
to  break  up  into  two  or  more  factions — a  failing  which 
the  Liberals  of  the  present  day  appear  to  have  inherited. 
George  III.  was  a  fervent  disciple  of  the  political 
system  laid  down  by  Bolingbroke  in  his  essay  “  On 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  ”.  It  was  one  of  his  political 
axioms  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown  alone 
was  sufficient  to  support  any  set  of  ministers  whom  he 
might  wish  to  employ.  He  never  hesitated  to  avail 
himself  of  the  same  means  to  get  rid  of  the  Whig 
oligarchs  as  they  had  themselves  employed  to 
obtain  their  absolute  control  over  the  country. 
There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  Whig  statesmen  cried  out  against 
the  “  illicit  ”  influences  used  by  the  Crown  to  gain 
its  ends,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  methods  of  an 
exactly  similar  nature  were  the  favourite  device  of 
Walpole  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  looked  as  if 
the  free  use  of  corruption  as  a  political  weapon  was 
considered  by  the  Whig  magnates  to  be  their  exclusive 
right.  The  tirades  of  the  deposed  oligarchs  were  of 
little  avail  against  the  King  and  his  friends— nor  did 
the  intense  interest  which  they  now  began  to  display  in 
the  liberties  of  the  people  seem  much  to  impress  the 
country.  Ten  years  after  his  accession  George  was 
absolutely  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  got  rid 
of  both  George  Grenville  and  the  Rockinghams  whilst 
Chatham,  who  alone  might  have  been  strong  enough 
to  resist  him,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Lord  North  who  became  the 
first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  1770  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided  entirely  by  the  King,  with  the  result  that  as 
Fox  complained  “His  Majesty  was  his  own  unadvised 
minister”. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate,  at  any  rate  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  political  philosopher,  that  George’s 
abilities  were  not  on  the  same  level  with  his  courage 
and  his  pertinacity.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  see  how  much  further  it  was  possible  to  develope 
a  “benevolent  despotism”  in  this  country  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  American 
colonies,  which  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
obstinate  stupidity  of  the  King,  put  an  end  to  any  pos¬ 
sibility-  of  such  a  curious  outcome  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  treated  the  whole  colonial  question  in 
the  right  way.  He  has  most  completely  refuted  the 
entirely  erroneous  idea  that  England  treated  her 
American  colonies  harshly.  They  enjoyed  a  greater 
political  freedom  than  the  colonists  of  any  other 
country.  Certain  restrictions  were  undoubtedly  placed 
on  their  trade  in  order  to  benefit  English  manufacturers. 
But  in  return  for  this  the  American  export  trade  to 
England  was  encouraged  by  bounties,  and  the  system 
of  drawbacks,  by  which  the  duties  were  remitted  on 
exportation  to  America,  enabled  the  colonists  to  buy 
foreign  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  obtained 
in  England. 

It  was  fairly  clear,  however,  that  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada  had  removed  the  danger  of  a  French 
invasion,  the  Americans  would  sooner  or  later  aim 
at  independence.  Grenville’s  Stamp  Act  and  Towns- 
hend’s  tea  duty  probably  therefore  only  hastened 
events.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the  King  and  his 
ministers  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  forcing  on 
a  war  which,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  could  not 
but  fail  to  bring  disaster  on  their  country.  It  should 
have  been  obvious  to  any  statesman  that  the  conti¬ 
nental  enemies  of  England  would  never  allow  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  old  scores 
to  escape  them.  As  far  as  the  colonists  themselves 
were  concerned  England  might  well  have  counted  upon 
a  successful  issue  of  the  war,  for  even  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne’s  army  at  Saratoga  could  not  in  itself 
have  affected  the  result,  had  not  it  induced  France 
openly  to  take  sides  with  the  Americans.  The  colon¬ 
ists  themselves  after  over  two  years’  fighting  were 
tired  of  the  struggle.  Their  generals  were  intriguing 
against  one  another,  their  soldiers  were  dying  for  want 
of  absolute  necessaries.  They  had  very  little  money 
and  the  public  credit  was  bad.  It  was  to  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain  that  the  United  States 
reallv  owed  their  independence.  The  crowning  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  English  arms  at  Yorktown  was  verylargely 
due  to  the  temporary  loss  of  the  command  at  sea. 

The  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  American  war  put 
an  end  to  the  personal  government  of  the  King. 
But  George  was  still  powerful  enough  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  Rockingham  Administration  of  1782  and 
also  of  the  coalition  which  was  forced  upon  him  the 
following  year — the  unholy  alliance  between  Fox  and 
North.  The  fact  that  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  King  on  this  occasion  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
country  at  the  general  election  a  few  months  later  is  a 
singular  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Revolution, 
as  expounded  by  the  Whigs.  It  was  left  to  the  younger 
Pitt,  who  insisted  on  the  paramount  position  of  the 
prime  minister  in  the  cabinet  and  the  necessity  for 
unanimity  in  that  body,  to  establish  the  only  system  by 
which  government  by  party  is  possible. 
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HE  Theatrocrat”  differs  widely  from  the  other 
verse-books  before  us.  In  the  dedication  we  were 
led  to  hope  for  something  different  from  the  substance  of 
Mr.  John  Davidson’s  other  works  ;  we  half  expected  a. 
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satire.  But  reading  the  Introduction  we  were  plunged 
into  a  strange  mass  of  contradictory  aphorisms.  It  is 
difficult  to  write  of  this  book  in  ordinary  language,  for 
the  author  does  not  deal  in  it  himself.  He  flouts  at 
dogma,  but  no  one  could  be  more  dogmatic.  Thus, 
“  a  poet  is  immoral  ”,  “  man  is  inhuman  ”,  “  mind  and 
soul  are  material  forces”.  Mr.  Davidson  quarrels  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “immoral”;  he  will  have  it 
mean  “different”;  but  meanings  change  with  the 
years  and  it  only  advantages  the  pedagogue  to  worry 
at  the  derivation  for  the  precise  meaning  that  a  word 
carries.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  plot  of  the  play  ; 
the  message  conveyed  in  it  is  shrouded  in  prurience  and 
buried  in  the  wild  verbiage  of  a  warped  philosophy. 
The  Bishop  of  S.  James’  delivers  the  message — that 
man  is  matter  become  conscious  and  self-conscious. 
Surely  we  knew  this  long  ago,  though  we  do  not  profess 
to  understand  that  “  the  universe  is  a  memory  rushing 
into  consciousness  ”,  nor  to  contemplate  with  serenity 
the  resultant  prospect  of  “matter  brooding  on  matter 
for  centuries  to  come  ”.  Sir  Tristram  Sumner  is  a 
ready  convert  to  the  Bishop’s  message,  because,  though 
the  author  does  not  insist  on  it,  he  was  one  whose  sins 
had  left  him  rather  than  one  who  had  left  his  sins.  Lady 
Sumner  also  has  a  mysterious  message  that  “  Life  is 
the  sin  of  the  Universe”;  while  the  message  of 
Warwick  Groom  is  a  clasp-knife  with  which  he  would 
gladly  slit  the  throat  of  the  human  race,  if  mankind 
had  but  one  neck.  It  would  be  hard  to  take  Mr.  John 
Davidson  seriously,  but  for  the  undoubted  power  in 
some  of  his  work  ;  he  finds  language  inadequate  to 
express  his  ideas  ;  the  very  startlingness  of  his  state¬ 
ments  makes  the  reader  continue  to  the  end.  He  is  a 
severer  monist  than  Haeckel,  and  the  substance  of  his 
teaching  is  that  matter  is  everything,  its  history  is 
from  ether  through  cycles  of  change  back  to  ether, 
and  man  is  matter’s  accomplishment.  What  strange 
creed  is  this?  There  is  no  creed  ;  creeds  are  the  fossils 
of  dead  religions.  Is  it  then  a  metaphysic?  No; 
metaphysic  is  but  the  fossil  of  dead  poetry.  All  seems  in 
fact  a  mere  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  Mr.  John  Davidson 
cannot  produce  a  sound  among  them.  His  message 
has  not  the  merit  of  being  “  a  working  hypothesis”. 
“  There  cannot  be  anything  higher  than  man,  because 
man  is  the  whole  universe  become  conscious  and  self- 
conscious.  This  is  a  great  thing  ;  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  been  told  to  the  world.  It  will  destroy 
all  existing  religions,  governments,  institutions,  morality 
and  all  moralities,  all  philosophy,  all  literature,  all  art. 
...  A  thousand  years’  war  would  not  be  too  great  a 
travail  for  the  birth  of  the  world’s  self-consciousness  : 
thereafter  man  could  be  and  do  something  ;  heretofore 
he  has  been  and  done  nothing.”  Finally  Mr.  Davidson, 
after  these  sweeping  assertions,  applies  his  broom  to 
unanswerable  questions  by  stating  that  “there  are 
properly  no  answers  to  these  questions  ;  therefore  these 
questions  are  not  ”.  We  agree  with  him  that  he  is  a 
hundred  years  before  his  time. 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  never  ceased  to  receive  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  As  man  he  was  “integer 
vitae  scelerisque  purus”,  as  Chancellor  “justus  et 
propositi  tenax  ”.  Mr.  Fox  touches  the  keynote  of  his 
character  when  he  says  that  his  tongue  never  wronged 
his  conscience  ;  he  loved  danger  because  it  purged  ;  he 
fronted  all  the  shocks  of  circumstance  with  an  equal 
mind.  After  losing  the  King’s  favour  and  his  office  he 
returns  home  and  plays  soldiers  with  his  son  ;  nor 
does  he  forget  to  prepare  his  family  for  his  probable 
fate,  because,  as  he  knew,  “  spicula  praevisa  minus 
laedunt  ”.  To  the  last  he  was  proof  against  the 
casuistry  of  his  opponents  and  the  well-meaning  friends 
who  urged  him  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience.  Henry 
is  represented  as  the  self-willed  tyrant  he  undoubtedly 
was,  in  spite  of  Froude’s  whitewashing.  The  difference 
between  the  fawning  Cromwell  and  the  staunch  Roper, 
between  the  querulous  wife  and  the  sympathetic 
daughter  is  well  maintained.  A  good  play  is  the 
result,  though  there  is  no  room  for  tragedy  ;  More’s 
mind  was  too  well  balanced  to  be  thrown  from  its 
poise  by  the  “  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  of  circumstance. 

We  wish  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  would  continue  to  hunt 
fairy  gleams  and  not  “  run  in  straiter  lines  of  chiselled 
speech  ”,  if  the  result  prove  as  pleasing  as  “  The  Forest 
of  Wild  Thyme”.  This  dainty  fairy-tale  pleads  “out 


of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  ”  a  return  to  a 
simpler  life  and  faith.  Children  seek  their  lost  brother 
and  in  the  varied  adventures  of  their  search  they  learn 
anew  old-fashioned  truths.  Though  their  outlooks 
are  varied  and  their  experiences  manifold,  love  en¬ 
dures  ;  the  search  for  the  lost  child  goes  on  under 
all  conditions,  their  thoughts  for  him  are  ever  the 
same.  The  philosophy  of  the  fairy  Mustardseed  is 
as  sound  as  any  can  be,  and  the  passage  in  which  he 
expounds  it  is  one  of  many  delightful  passages  in  the 
book. 

In  “The  Golden  Threshold”  we  have  verse  of  a 
different  kind.  The  desire  of  beauty  made  the  writer  a 
poet;  she  sings  as  the  birds  sing,  desiring  “to  be  a 
wild  thing  of  the  air  like  the  birds  with  a  song  at  my 
heart  ”  ;  yet  she  is  clearly  one  of  those  who  have 
learnt  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.  Though 
her  aspirations  are  intense,  they  are  not  daunted,  but 
rather  invigorated  by  the  prospect  of  a  higher  height. 
Many  of  the  stanzas  in  this  little  volume  are  instinct 
with  a  graceful  delicacy  of  thought  and  language  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  the  poems  are  “  Coromandel  Fishers  ”, 
“In  the  Forest”,  and  “To  Buddha  seated  on  a 
Lotus  ”. 

The  bathos,  which  is  so  frequently  the  result  of 
a  forced  alliance  between  poetry  and  science,  is  a 
feature  of  “The  Three  Resurrections  and  the  Triumph 
of  Maeve  ”.  Lazarus,  Alcestis  and  Psvche  mav  have 
all  been  distressed  by  their  recall  from  the  abodes  of- 
the  dead.  Alcestis  probably  was,  for  she  was  mated  to 
a  coward  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  Lazarus,  or  “  something  sealed  the  lips 
of  the  Evangelist”.  Other  poems  in  the  book  read  too 
much  like  the  work  of  an  empiric,  while  “The Triumph 
of  Maeve  ”  is  a  weird  romance  that  begins  and  ends  in 
confusion,  though  “  A  Dweller  by  the  Ocean  ”  and  the 
lament  for  Fionavar  show  of  what  the  author  is  capable 
at  her  best. 


NOVELS. 

“The  House  of  Mirth.”  By  Edith  Wharton.  London: 
Macmillan.  1905.  6s. 

Somewhat  aweary  though  we  are  of  the  chronicles 
and  exposures  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  “smart 
society  ”  Miss  Wharton’s  book,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
these  distasteful  subjects,  is  still  a  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  indeed  a  biting  criticism  of  modern 
civilisation  with  its  luxury  worship  and  mean  con¬ 
ventions.  It  is  an  appeal  for  our  nobler  illusions. 
The  heroine  of  the  novel,  Lily  Bart,  is  a  masterly  study 
of  the  modern  American  woman  with  her  coldly  corrupt 
nature  and  unhealthy  charm.  In  her  characterisation  of 
Lily  Bart  the  author  exhibits  an  unerring  instinct.  She 
endows  her  with  life  and  vitality  and  the  reader  follows 
every  step  in  her  chequered  career  with  growing  interest 
and  excitement.  Young,  beautiful  and  fascinating,  full 
of  the  joy  of  life,  Lily  Bart  has  been  brought  up  among 
a  “fast”  set  of  people  where  every  whim  is  gratified 
regardless  of  cost.  The  expense  of  keeping  up  the  pace 
is  too  much  for  her  scanty  means  and  she  finds  herself 
at  last  deep  in  debt.  Although  innocent  of  intention  of 
actual  wrong  she  turns  for  assistance  to  a  married  man, 
the  husband  of  one  of  her  friends  who  promises  to 
multiply  her  income  by  some  mysterious  investments  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  She  has  a  very  rude  awakening 
when  she  at  last  discovers  that  the  wonderful  “divi¬ 
dends  ”  she  has  been  obtaining  have  come  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  that  his  interest  in  her  affairs  is  by  no  means 
disinterested.  Her  discovery  comes  too  late,  after  the 
man  has  hopelessly  compromised  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Her  friends  and  relatives  “  cut  her  ”  and  she  is 
left  practically  alone  in  the  world  except  for  one  kind 
ugly  woman  friend  who  of  course  sticks  to  her  through 
good  report  and  ill — in  the  way  ugly  women  have.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Wharton  represents 
Lily  Bart  as  a  model  of  injured  innocence.  Quite  the 
contrary.  She  is  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world, 
spoilt  and  selfish  and  yet  withal  intensely  loveable.  It 
is  the  striking  art  of  Miss  Wharton  as  a  writer  that 
keeps  the  reader’s  sympathy  from  first  to  last.  She 
can  evoke  the  emotions  of  pity,  horror  and  love.  In 
Lily  Bart  she  has  created  a  character  that  will  haunt  the- 
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Imagination  of  the  reader  and  live  in  his  memory.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  few  novels  which  can  claim  to  rank 
as  literature. 

“  The  Smiths  of  Surbiton.”  By  Keble  Howard.  London: 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1906.  6s. 

There  are  probably  several  thousands  of  families  in 
the  suburbs  precisely  like  “The  Smiths  of  Surbiton”, 
ordinary,  worthy,  dull  people,  contented  with  small 
incomes,  small  interests,  small  talk,  and  a  generally 
humdrum  existence.  Mr.  Howard  doesn’t  attempt  to 
be  funny  at  their  expense,  he  merely  photographs  them 
in  a  series  of  domestic  pictures  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy,  and  as  it  were,  with  a  defiant  challenge 
to  the  “  superior  person  ”  whom  he  carefully  warns  in 
his  preface  against  reading  his  story.  There  is  no  plot, 
and  none  is  necessary  ;  nothing  more  exciting  happens 
than  the  photographing  of  the  baby,  and  the  raising  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  salary.  No  one  says  anything  witty  or 
clever,  or  is  particularly  attractive  in  any  way.  The 
Smiths  never  discuss  art  or  politics  or  religion,  they 
are  commendably  unpretentious,  and  as  unaffected  as 
they  are  uninteresting.  But  many  a  person  who  is 
genuinely  depressed  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  suburb 
from  a  train-window,  and  who  would  be  utterly  bored 
by  half  an  hour’s  companionship  with  the  Smiths  in  real 
life,  will  find  himself  oddly  interested  in  Mr.  Howard’s 
little  story,  until  he  comes  to  the  love  affairs  of  Phyllis, 
when  the  conversations  become  tedious. 

“  Mona :  a  Manx  Idyll.”  By  Esme  Stuart.  London : 
Jarrold.  1905.  6s. 

The  plot  of  this  novel  is  commonplace,  but  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  giving  it  an  atmosphere.  We  all 
know  the  beautiful  girl  brought  up  in  an  out-of-the-way 
spot  who  captivates  the  wandering  heir  to  a  great 
estate,  and  Mona  is  nearly  related  to  William  Black’s 
heroines.  She  is  a  Manx  Miranda,  who  has  un¬ 
happily  become  engaged  to  Caliban  before  she  meets 
Ferdinand.  The  parallel  is  not  exact  ;  Caliban,  though 
his  morals  are  defective,  is  a  good-looking  youth — 
one  of  the  weak  young  men  who  are  classified  and 
anatomised  so  much  more  easily  in  books  than  in 
life.  The  charm  of  the  book — for  it  has  charm — lies  in 
the  presentment  of  the  Isle  of  Man  before  it  was  de¬ 
secrated  by  trippers,  and  the  writer  has  a  love  of  scenery, 
of  old  customs,  and  of  folklore,  that  is  very  refreshing. 
It  is  possible  to  read  her  novel  without  once  remember¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Of  the  rural  sports 
in  which  her  characters  indulge  one  pastime  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  shooting  of  grey  mullet  with  a  rifle,  has 
greatly  taken  our  fancy.  But  Mona  really  ought  not 
to  have  shot  gulls  and  gushed  over  their  beauty  :  such 
slaughter  should  have  been  left  for  the  Lancashire 
trippers  who  have  made  her  island  hideous. 

“  The  Sinnings  of  Seraphine.”  By  Mrs.  Coulson 
Kernahan.  London :  Long.  1906.  6s. 

One  wonders  with  what  aim  the  author  began  this 
extraordinary  jumble  of  melodrama  and  religion — 
“  The  Sinnings  of  Seraphine  ”  is  even  a  more  confusing 
and  impossible  story  than  her  last  “  The  Fate  of  Felix  ” 
—escaped  nuns,  malignant  housemaids,  diabolical 
Russian  anarchists,  mysterious  deaths,  and  love-affairs 
are  all  huddled  togetherin  a  pell-mell  of  improbabilities. 
No  one  character  or  sequence  of  events  is  properly 
developed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  one’s  attention 
on  any  single  point  of  interest.  Mrs.  Kernahan  is 
commendably  “  devote  ” — we  should  recommend  her  to 
practise  with  short  simple  stories  in  parochial  maga¬ 
zines,  until  she  has  learnt  the  art  of  construction,  and 
can  exercise  her  exuberant  imagination  with  restraint 
and  intelligence. 

Matsya.  The  Romance  of  an  Indian  Elephant.”  By 

Warren  Killingworth.  London  :  Wells  Gardner. 
1905.  6s. 

AVhoever  the  writer  may  be  who  discloses  or  conceals 
his  identity  under  the  name  of  Warren  Killingworth 
it  is  certain  at  least  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
elephants.  Even  the  elementary  fact  that  elephants  do 
not  breed  in  captivity  seems  outside  his  knowledge,  as 
he  opens  his  narrative  with  a  herd  of  young  ones  born 


and  bred  in  a  compound.  The  particular  one  selected 
to  be  the  hero  ot  this  romance  appears  to  have  had  a 
pedigree  like  a  racehorse  !  Mr.  Killingworth  should 
have  prepared  himself  by  some  preliminary  stud)’  of 
the  animal  he  describes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Lord  Rosebery”  :  “The  Prime  Ministers  of  England.”  By  S.  H. 

Jeyes.  London :  Dent.  1906. 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  Jeyes  is  fully  qualified  to  add  to 
the  excellent  little  series  of  books  whose  authors  include 
Froude,  Traill,  and  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  He  has  the  care  and 
conscientiousness,  the  scholarship  and  just  the  pen  which  are 
needed  for  work  of  the  kind  ;  but  like  Traill  he  suffers  under  a 
heavy  handicap,  having  to  write  of  a  statesman  still  living. 
One  opens  most  “  lives  ”  of  living  men  with  fear  of  finding 
hero-worship  or  appreciation  of  a  ludicrous  and  unpleasant 
character.  No  one  would  open  a  book  by  Mr.  Jeyes  with  any 
such  expectation.  The  feeling  is  just  one  of  lively  interest  to 
see  what  he  can  make  of  his  subject.  In  some  way  Mr.  Jeyes 
makes  more  than  we  expected.  Though  much  of  the  book 
necessarily  is  little  more  than  a  condensed  record  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  public  speeches  and  work,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  always  well  considered,  sometimes  pointed.  We 
wish  he  had  devoted  more  attention  to  the  literary  side  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  career.  Lord  Rosebery’s  “Napoleon”  and 
“  Cromwell  ”  are  not  mentioned,  and  there  is  only  one  reference 
to  his  “  Pitt  ”.  Perhaps  in  another  edition  of  this  little  book 
Mr.  Jeyes  might  touch  on  this  entertaining  side.  There  is  a 
delightful  passage  in  the  “  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ” 
describing  the  way  in  which  Lord  Randolph  tried  to  induce  a 
friend  to  write  a  favourable  criticism  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  “  Pitt  ”  : 
instead  the  disobliging  reviewer  wrote  a  hostile  one.  And 
that  is  not  the  only  unpublished  review  of  “  Pitt”  in  existence. 
Lord  Acton,  it  is  understood,  wrote  one  of  considerable  severity 
which  in  the  interest  of  history  ought  some  day  to  be  printed. 

“  Lord  HobhouGe.”  A  Memoir.  By  T.  Hobhouse  and  J.  L. 

Hammond.  London:  Arnold.  1905.  12s.  6d. 

A  phrase  used  in  this  Memoir  of  Lord  Hobhouse’s  Life 
when  he  left  the  Bar  for  the  Charity  Commission  may  with  a 
slight  alteration  be  used  of  the  book  itself.  It  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  reading  of  a  not  very  exciting  kind.  Lord  Hobhouse 
passed  from  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  Legislative  Council 
in  India,  he  became  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council  ; 
finally  he  sat  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  ail  these  positions  he  was  an  able  and  greatly  devoted 
■  public  servant,  and  studied  earnestly  the  problems  of  admini¬ 
stration  and  politics  both  in  the  national  and  municipal  spheres. 
There  is  not  much  of  the  biographically  picturesque  in  all  this, 
but  it  has  value  for  those  who  care  for  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  Lord  Hobhouse  was  engaged.  There  are  many  sugges¬ 
tive  comments  and  criticisms  upon  the  political  and  social 
changes  which  occurred  during  his  career  dictated  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Liberal  of  the  John  Stuart  Mill  and  John 
Morley  school.  In  1904  Lord  Hobhouse,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-five,  was  writing  letters  on  the  political  situation  which 
just  now,  so  recently  after  the  elections,  maybe  read  with  some 
interest,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  dissent.  The  writers  may 
be  commended  for  producing  a  volume  not  disproportionate  in 
size  to  the  importance  of  their  subject. 

“The  Electra  of  Euripides.”  By  Gilbert  Murray.  London: 

George  Allen.  1905.  2s.  net. 

Real  and  human  is  Professor  Gilbert  Murray’s  “  Electra  of 
Euripides  ”.  That  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece  should 
each  in  turn  have  made  Electra  the  chief  character  of  a  play 
is  not  surprising,  for  the  woes  of  Electra  were  such  as  appealed 
strongly  to  the  Greek  mind  ;  and  we  are  at  one  with  Mr. 
Murray  in  thinking  that  the  version  of  Euripides  is  the  best 
Electra’s  determination  for  revenge  never  falters  though  she 
was  a  woman  ;  for,  just  because  she  was  a  woman,  her  suffering’ 
had  been  the  sterner.  Orestes,  after  slaying  zEgistheus,  falters 
( Continued  on  page  212.) 
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•  at  the  darker  deed  to  be  done,  but  he  is  goaded  on  by  his 
sister’s  intenser  feeling.  Both  feel  regret  after  the  deed. 
Euripides  makes  us  feel  the  do\n(f>ovla,  the  slaying  by  treachery, 
which  alienates  our  sympathy  from  the  murderers.  The  cha¬ 
racters  are  very  real,  very  human,  and  there  is  little  finer  in  all 
Greek  literature  than  Electra’s  speech  over  the  body  of 
Egistheus.  Professor  Murray’s  translation  is  vivid  and  true 
to  the  original  ;  neither  rhythm  nor  rhyme  is  anywhere  false 
or  strained,  so  that  those  who  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
know  something  of  the  Greek  mind  will  find  a  play  full  of 
reality. 

The  Law  Magazine  and  Review  (Jordan)  contains  two  articles 
on  very  important  Social  subjects:  “Imprisonment  for  Debt” 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Leeds  :  and 
“  The  Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  ” 
by  Mr.  Jones  Sinclair.  The  article  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Cox-Sinclair 
contains  much  information  on  “  The  Bar  in  France  ’’which  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  lawyers  ;  the  entente  forensique 
was  prior  to  the  other  ententes  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Mr.  G.  Glover  Alexander  in  an  article  on  “  The  Province  of  the 
judge  and  Jury”  is  a  collection  of  historical  episodes  from  the 
old  reports  and  is  good  reading.  These  contributions  together 
with  the  Current  Notes  on  International  Law,  Notes  on  Recent 
Cases,  Reviews,  and  Contemporary  Foreign  Literature,  all  keep 
this  number  of  the  Review  at  its  usual  high  standard  without 
overloading  it  with  dry  learning. 

The  Athenseum  is  beginning  a  series  of  articles  by  specialists 
abroad  and  at  home  on  various  scientific  subjects.  Professor 
M.  Henri  Poincare  is  writing  this  week  in  French  on  “  La 
Fm  de  la  Matiere  ”,  and  the  next  paper  will  be  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  on  “Helium  and  the  Transmutation  of  Elements”. 
The  articles  will  be  devoid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  formulas  and 
other  technical  details,  but  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  rival  the 
verbose  sensationalism  of  the  popular  press. 


THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

“  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.’’  Vols.  VII.  to  XI.,  Italy-Talmid. 

London  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  1904-1905.  25s.  each. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  in  which 
this  valuable  enterprise  is  progressing,  with  unbroken  regu¬ 
larity,  towards  its  conclusion.  These  volumes  contain  some 
work  which  is  of  first-rate  quality,  while  the  rest  may  be 
described  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  Vol.  VII.  the 
articles  on  Jeremiah  by  Ryssel  and  on  Jonah  by  Budde 
present  the  critical  view  in  a  form  which,  though  it  may  be  un¬ 
familiar  to  ordinary  Jewish  readers,  is  temperate  and  clear. 
The  editors  do  not  shrink  from  treating  biblical  subjects  in  a 
modern  spirit ;  as  a  rule  they  state  the  critical  view,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment.  The  well-illustrated 
article  on  Jerusalem  is  strongest  on  the  mediteval  and  modern 
Jewish  aspect  of  the  city.  The  writer  tells  us  that  out  of  a 
population  of  46,500  no  fewer  than  29,000  are  Jews,  who  are 
mostly  supported  by  foreign  charities.  He  frankly  admits  that 
this  system  of  doles  “  while  accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
is  regarded  by  some  as  thoroughly  iniquitous”  on  account  of 
its  pauperising  tendencies  and  the  inequalities  of  distribution. 
Christian  readers  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  article  on  Jesus. 
The  tone  of  it  is  not  so  appreciative  as  in  some  of  the  v'ritings 
of  modern  Jews,  nor  does  the  handling  of  the  material  impress 
us  as  competent.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  supernatural 
claims  of  Jesus  are  restricted  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  the 
Messianic  claims  are  not  put  forward  at  all,  the  teaching  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  Jewish  Didache  (i.e.  the  little  treatise 
on  “The  Two  Ways”):  such  is  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs’  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  most  striking  thing  he  finds  about  Jesus  is  His 
tone  of  authority,  and  in  His  great  personality  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Vol.  VIII.  deals  with  such  interesting 
families  as  those  of  Mendelssohn  and  Montefiore,  which  have 
produced  noble  and  famous  types  of  Judaism.  We  have  pointed 
out  before  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  biographies  in  this  work  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  wondering  why  some 
should  have  been  put  in  and  others  left  out.  The  articles 
on  Midrash  and  Mishnah  are,  of  course,  full  ones;  non- 
Jewish  readers  will  find  them  rather  obscure  in  parts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  elsewhere  a  better  account 
of  Maimonides,  “the  second  Moses”,  than  is  given  in  Vol.  IX. 
The  article  on  the  Peshitta  Version  hardly  attempts  to  do 
more  than  prove  that  the  Syriac  Vulgate  was  translated  by 
Jews  and  was  used  in  the  synagogue.  M.  Th.  Reinach  writes 
with  authority  on  Numismatics.  He  has  changed  his  view  of 
•the  date  of  the  famous  silver  shekels  and  half  shekels  which, 
largely  through  his  influence,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
period  of  the  First  Revolt  (a.d.  66-70) ;  he  now  goes  back  to 
the  customary  opinion  that  they  are  of  Maccabean  date,  and 
start  from  ^e  grant  of  coinage  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  to 
Simon  in  1 39— 1 3^  B.C.  We  are  not  altogether  convinced,  and 
still  prefer  M.  Reinach’s  former  view.  Vol.  X.  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  those  before  us.  It  contains  excellent 
notices  of  Saadia  (A.D.  892-942),  “  the  founder  of  scientific 
.activity  in  Judaism”,  and  of  Rashi  (a.d.  1040-1105),  one  of 


the  master  minds  of  Rabbinical  literature,  whose  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  exercised  a  strong  influence,  through  Nicolas  de 
Lyra  and  Luther,  upon  the  revival  of  biblical  learning  at  the 
Reformation,  and  still  yield  abundant  good  sense  clearly 
expressed.  Professor  Konig,  writing  on  Hebrew  poetry,  ex¬ 
amines  the  various  metrical  systems  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  recent  years,  and  concludes  that  the  basis  of  poetic 
form  is  the  accentual  beat,  arranged  not  in  metres  (as 
technically  understood)  but  in  free  rhythms  similar  to  those  in 
the  Nibelungenlied  and  in  the  popular  songs  heard  to-day 
in  Syria.  On  such  a  subject  no  one  better  deserves  to  be 
listened  to  than  Professor  Konig.  The  elaborate  article  on 
Russia  appears  at  a  timely  hour,  and  carries  the  history  down 
to  the  last  few  months.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  Jew  can  write  so 
temperately  as  is  done  here.  Many  of  the  illustrations  in 
these  volumes  are  excellent,  especially  the  facsimiles  of  pages 
from  MSS.  and  early  printed  books.  The  ingenious  maps  of 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem  printed  on  transparent  paper  could 
only  have  been  invented  in  America.  In  Vol.  XI.  Professor 
G.  A.  Barton  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  writing 
clearly  as  well  as  scientifically  on  Semites  and  Semitic 
languages.  In  his  classification  of  the  languages  he  starts 
from  a  conjectural  Hamito-Semitic  speech,  which  the  primitive 
Hamitic  (i.e.  Egyptian,  Coptic,  &c.)  and  the  primitive  Semitic 
both  presuppose  ;  and  in  this  way  he  represents  the  remote 
but  undeniable  relationship  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
ancient  languages  of  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  In  the 
account  given  of  the  vernacular  Syriac  still  spoken  by  the  East 
Syrian  Christians  on  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Turkey  no 
mention  is  made  of  Bishop  Maclean’s  standard  Grammar 
(1895)  and  Dictionary  (1901)  ;  to  the  English  rather  than  to 
the  American  missionaries  belongs  the  credit  of  a  scholarly 
investigation  and  revival  of  this  interesting  dialect.  In  other 
articles  which  deal  with  language  or  archaeology  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  not  brought  up  to  date,  e.g.  those  on  Siloarn 
Inscription  and  Stone-worship.  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  gives  a 
good  account  of  Spinoza,  who  may  be  regarded  almost  as  the 
founder  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  a  fine 
portrait  of  him,  not  made  known  before,  serves  as  a  fronti¬ 
spiece  to  this  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  find  from  the  Jewish 
statistics  which  are  here  published  that  New  York  is  by  far  the 
largest  centre  of  Jewish  life  at  the  present  day  ;  the  Jews  there 
number  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  in 
Warsaw,  more  than  four  times  as  many  as  in  London,  or 
Vienna,  or  Odessa.  Well-illustrated  articles  deal  with  the 
synagogue  and  its  architecture. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  214. 
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SPECIAL 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

••IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 

LI  PE." — Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  than 
10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  fret  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 

ITHExORICINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLOS, 
ASTHMA,  BROHCHITIS,  C0H8UMPTI0N. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  OIARRHCA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSEHTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  HEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATI8M. 

»«■.*  ...hi..  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1$,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


Everybody  know, 
that 


EPPS’S 

Is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  Its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 


Invaluable 
to  all. 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


Barr’s  Seeds 

fon  Flower  %  Kitchen  Garden 

ofFinest Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  “  The  Year  Round,”  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 

fay.  Also  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Barr’s  Collections  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-,  42/-,  63/-,  to  105/.. 
Barr  s  Collections  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  2/6,  5/6,  7/6,  10  6,  15/-,  21/-, 
30/-,  42/-  &  63/*.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR  Sc  SONS, 

n,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Cadlen 

MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


DELIQHTFULLY 
DELICATE 
AND  NUTRITIOUS. 


Of  all  Confectioner*. 
From  id.  upwards. 

Sols  Agents :  ELLIS  &•  CO., 
30  Sir  Thomas,  St.,  Liverpool ; 
&•  15  King  St.,  Chtapsids, 
London,  E.C. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

mf  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  i  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  a3  Coclcspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Po  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  00  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 


P.  &  O. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 


apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Ifootcls  anfc  ©oarMng  Ibousce. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


f^LIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
“  Dowsing  "  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


NOTICE. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are 


United  Kingdom, 


Abroad. 

A 


One  Year  ...  ...  182  ...  ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year .  O  14  I  .  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  •••  •••  0  7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tke 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street, 

Strand,  London ,  W.C.  ..... 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y~RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  -would  be  glad  to  be  informed ‘ 


immediately. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  POORS 

Biography 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Apple  of  Eden”  (Fifth  Edition), 

ENTITLED 

TRAFFIC. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  WOMAN. 

Crown  8vo.,  Etched  Frontispiece,  6s. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  TO  ROME.  {/<*«.  15. 

THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF 

ROME. 

\  ol.  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGER.  Map,  Plans,  and  100  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  xos.  net. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  buildings  and  art  collections.  Dr. 
Amelung,  putting  together  correlated  works,  replicas,  copies,  and 
fragments,  brings  the  original  conceptions  before  the  reader;  and 
Dr.  Holtzinger  is  concerned  rather  with  architectural  art  than  with 
topographical  science. 

THE  DAWN  IN  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

DOUGHTY,  Author  of  “Travels  iu  Arabia  Deserta.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Much  interest  and  expectation  has  been  roused  by  the  announcement  of  1  The 
Dawn  in  Britain,'  a  poem  by  Charles  M.  Doughty,  author  of  ‘  Travels  in  \rabia 
Deserta.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  characteristic  book  written  in  English 
prose  for  at  least  a  generation.”— British  Weekly. 

Mr.  Doughty  is  marked  as  a  man  of  strong  personality,  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
sense  of  words  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  language,  and  lovers  of  English 
literature  may  expect  to  recognise  work  from  the  strong  hands  of  a  master 


IN  THE  WELL-KNOWN  “RED  SERIES”  OF  ART  BOOKS 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  By 

WILLIAM  D.  McKAY,  R.S.A.  45  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


IN  THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  I. 

FINBERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS .  — Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

THE  AMBUSH  OF  YOUNG  DAYS.  By  Rosa¬ 


mond  LANGBRIDGE. 


[/an.  15. 


A  new.  novel  by  a  rising  writer,  containing  some  clever  studies  of  people  and 
some  capital  passages  of  genuine  comedy. 

LADS  OF  THE  FANCY.  By  George  Bartram. 

A  novel  presenting  some  strong  pictures  of  life  in  “The  Shires  "and  in  London 
Wben  pugilism  and  gambling  and  other  sports  were  the  chief  interests  in  life  for  a 
man  of  fashion.  {Jan.it. 

“CONTINENTAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS.” 

RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

MILTOUN  Author  of  “  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus,  q  Maps 
Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  y  ^ 

RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “  Normandy.”  6s.  net. 


Porfirio  Diaz  (Mrs.  Alex  Tweedie).  Hurst  &  Blackett.  21s.  net. 
Here  and  There:  Memories,  Indian  and  other  (H.  G.  Keene). 

Brown,  Langham.  los.  6d.  net. 

Theodor  Leschetizky  (Annette  Hullah).  Lane.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple  (2  vols.  By  Seven  Friends.  Edited 
by  E.  G.  Sandford).  Macmillan.  36a-.  net. 

Classics 

The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  (with  a  Translation  by  Charles  J.  Billson. 
2  vols.)  Arnold.  30 s.  net. 

Fiction 

A  Young  Man  In  a  Hurry  (R.  W.  Chambers).  Constable.  6s. 

The  Great  Refusal  (Maxwell  Gray).  Long.  6s. 

My  Cornish  Neighbours  (Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis).  Alston  Rivers. 

3_r.  6 d. 

The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer  (Dolf  Wyllarde) ;  The  Scholar’s 
Daughter  (Beatrice  Harraden).  Methuen.  6a  each. 

The  Healers  (Maarten  Maartens).  Constable.  6s. 

The  Measure  of  Life  (Frances  Campbell).  Chapman  &  Hall.  6a 
Lads  of  the  Fancy  (George  Bartram).  Duckworth.  6a 
The  Same  Clay  (Tames  Blyth).  E.  Grant  Richards.  6a 
The  Threshing-Floor  (J.  S.  Fletcher).  Unwin.  6a 
Christopher  Deane  (E.  H.  Lacon  Watson.  New  edition).  Brown, 
Langham.  3a  6d. 

The  House  of  Shadows  (Reginald  J.  Farrer).  Arnold.  6a 
The  Girl  in  Waiting  (Archibald  Eyre).  Ward,  Lock.  6a 
The  Lapse  of  Vivien  Eady  (Charles  Marriott).  Nash.  6a 
Blue  Jay  (Peggy  Webling).  Pleinemann.  6s. 

In  Silence  (Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds).  Hurst  &  Blackett.  6a 

History 

Studies  in  Roman  History  (E.  G.  Hardy).  Sonnenschein.  6a 
Historical  Tombstones  of  Malacca  (Robert  N.  Bland).  Stock. 
I  o  r.  6d. 

Natural  History 

Flora  and  Sylva  (Vol.  III.).  17  Furnival  Street. 

Recreations  of  a  Naturalist  (Tames  Edmund  Harting).  Unwin. 
1 5a  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

On  Yuan  Chwang’s  Travels  in  India  (Thomas  Walters.  Edited  by 

T. _W.  Rhys  Davids  and  S.  W.  Bushell.  Vol.  II.).  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Edited  by 

U.  Waldo  Cutler).  Harrap.  is.  6d.  net. 

Speeches  on  American  Taxation  and  Conciliation  with  America 
(Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes).  Cambridge:  At  the  University 
Press.  35. 

The  Abbot  (Scott),  2a  ;  Barnaby  Rudge  (Dickens),  2a  6d.  Black. 
The  End  of  the  Age  and  the  Crisis  in  Russia  (Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated 
by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  I.  F.  Mayo).  Heinemann.  2a 

School  Books 

Matriculation  Selections  from  Latin  Authors  (A.  F.  Watt  and  B.  J. 
Hayes.  Second  Edition).  Clive.  2a  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Modern  Dynamos  and  Batteries  for  Amateurs  and  Students  (S.  R. 

Bottome).  Guilbert  Pitman.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

On  Professional  Education,  with  Special  Reference  to  Medicine  (T. 

Clifford  Allbutt).  Macmillan.  2s.  net. 

Chemistry  of  the  Proteids  (Gustav  Mann).  Macmillan.  157.  net. 

Theology 

“  Religions  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  Pantheism  (James  A.  Picton)  ; 
Animism  (Edward  Clodd)  ;  Religions  of  Ancient  China  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Herbert  A.  Giles)  ;  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece  (Jane 
Harrison).  Constable,  is.  net  each. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 


Planned  and  Edited  by  the  late  S.  Arthur  Strong. 
Now  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  (Eugenie  Sellers). 

“THE  EXCELLENT  RED  SERIES.” 


?.f,tFima,ny  A!es  Ofb,0oks  °TA;t  tha*  Polished  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  mi 
7ank  as  the  best  written,  and  most  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value." — Titties. 


FRENCH  PAINTINC  IN  THE  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Louis  ! 
Dimier.  50  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

net. 

MEDIEVAL  ART.  From  the  Peace 
of  the  Church  to  the  Eve  of  the 
Renaissance,  a.d.  312-1350.  By 
L-  IV.  R.  Lethaby.  66  Full-page 
Illustrations,  and  120  Diagrams, 
Plans,  and  Drawings.  8s.  6d. 

net. 

ALBERT  DURER.  By  T.  Sturge 
Moore.  4  Copperplates  and  50 
Half-Tone  Engravings.  7s.  6d. 

net. 

TITIAN.  By  Dr.  GeorgGronau. 

.  54  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


CONSTABLE.  By  M.  Sturge 

Henderson.  40  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

MICHAEL  ANCELO.  By  Sir 

Charles  Hoi.koyd.  52  Illustra¬ 
tions.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DONATELLO.  By  Lord  Bal- 

carres.  58  Illustrations.  6s.  net. 
VERROCCHIO.  ByMAUDCRUTT- 
well.  48  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

CIOTTO.  By  Basil  de  SElin- 

court.  45  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

PISANELLO.  By  C.  F.  Hill,  of 

the  Coins  and  Medals  Department 
in  the  British  Museum.  90  Illus¬ 
trations.  7s.  6d.  net. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Travel 

The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  Rhine  (Francis  Miltoun),  6s'. 
net ;  Rome  (2  vols.  Walter  T.  Field),  icw.  6 d.  net.  Brimley 
Johnson. 

The  Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome  (2  vols.  Walter  Amelung  and 
Heinrich  Holtzinger).  Duckworth,  ior.  net. 

A  People  at  School  (H.  Fielding  Hall).  Macmillan.  10 s.  net. 

Verse 

Poems  (R.  Ellis  Roberts).  Brimley  Johnson. 

The  Coming  of  Love,  Rhona  Boswell’s  Story  and  other  Poems 
(Theodore  Matts  Dunton.  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  and 
Revised).  Lane.  5 s.  net. 

White  Poppies  (by  Iarfhlaith).  Oxford  :  Blackwell.  3s.  6 d.  net. 
Miscellaneous 

British  Imperialism  and  Commercial  Supremacy  (M.  Victor  Berard. 

Translated  by  H.  W.  Foskett).  Longmans.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Eton  Calendar,  The,  for  the  Lent  School-Time  1906.  Eton  : 
Spottiswoode.  2s. 

Frenzied  Finance :  the  Crime  of  Amalgamated  (T.  W.  Lawson). 
Heinemann. 

Investment  an  Exact  Science  (Henry  Lowenfeld.  First  Edition). 
The  Investment  Registry  Limited.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
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THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and 
REGINALD  LANE  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the 
“  English  Historical  Review.” 

To  be  issued  in  12  Volumes.  The  price  of  each  \  olume  is  7s.  6d. 
net,  if  sold  separately,  but  Complete  Sets  may  be  subscribed  for 
through  the  Booksellers  at  the  price  of  £4  net,  payment  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  6s.  8d.  net  on  the  delivery  of  each  Volume. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  Dr.  THOMAS  HODGKIN. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO 
THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

By  THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 

Fellow  of  University  College,  London,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 

With  2  Maps.  [fust published. 

Vol.  II.  From  1066-1216.  By  George  Burton  Adams,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  \ale  University.  With  2  Maps. 

[Ready. 

Vol.  III.  From  1216-1377.  By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Medieval  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Manchester.  With  3  Maps.  [Ready. 

Vol.  X.  From  1760-1801.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  3  Maps. 

[Ready. 

%*  Full  Prospectus  scut  on  application. 


INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY:  a  Comparative 

Study  of  Industrial  Life  in  England,  Germany  and  America.  By  ARTHUR 

SHADVVELL,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Drink,  Temperance  and  Legislation.” 

2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  net. 

***  The  author  is  careful  to  explain  that  his  new  work  has  no 
connexion  with  the  ‘ ‘fiscal  controversy It  was  planned,  and  the 
investigation  on  which  it  is  based  was  earned  out,  he  writes,  before 
the  present  controversy  arose.  But  it  was  inspired  by  the  same 
circumstances — namely,  the  growing  pressure  of  international  compe¬ 
tition  in  industry,  which  is  evidently  going  to  be  the  < warfare  of  the 
future.  It  essays  to  deal  with  the  other  side  of  that  problem,  and 
to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  industries  are  carried  on  in 
the  three  leading  industrial  count  lies,  apart  from  tariffs .” 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  STUBBS. 

LECTURES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  WILLIAM  STLTBBS,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History'  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by’ 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo. 
12s.  'id.  net.  [ On  Monday  next. 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  WORLD’S  PROGRESS:  Being 

an  Essay  in  Historical  Logic.  By  CHARLES  STANTON  DEVAS,  M.A., 
sometime  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 


NEW  COLLECTED  RHYMES.  By  Andrew 

LANG.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Loyal  Lyrics — Cricket  Rhymes — Jubilee  Poems— Critical  of  Life,  Art,  and 
Literature— Folk  Songs — Ballads. 


A  BOOK  OF  ANCELS.  By  L.  P.,  compiler  of 

“  The  Inheritance  of  Saints.”  With  12  Rembrandt  Gravures.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net.  [On  Monday  next . 


PSALMS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  FESTIVALS. 

Bv  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH,  Principal  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

The  object  of  these  Addresses  is  to  illustrate  from  the  Church's 
use  of  the  Psalter  for  the  Christian  seasons  the  bearing  of  the  Psalms 
on  great  doctrinal  truths  as  well  as  their  fitness  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  individuals,  and  their  relation  to  our  personal  lives. 

THE  SILVER  LIBRARY— Two  New  Volumes. 

A  FARMER’S  YEAR :  being  his  Commonplace 

Book  for  1898.  By’  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  With  36  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Reissue.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FRECELIUS :  a  Tale  of  Three 

Destinies.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  Cheaper  Reissue.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  ik  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


Macmillan  &  Co:s  List. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE. 

By  SEVEN  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  E.  G.  SANDFORD,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2  Vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BV 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P* 


VOLUME  II.  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

GROVES’  DICTIONARY 
MUSIC  AND°  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  II.,  F — L,  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Previously  Published. — Vol.  I.,  A— E,  21s.  net. 


New  Book  by  the  Author  of 
“  THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.” 

A  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL.  By  H.  Fielding 

Hall.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

SECOND  PART  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  DYNASTS.  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic 

Wars  in  3  Parts,  19  Acts,  130  Scenes. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.  Part  Second.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
*g*  Previously  published,  Part  I.,  4s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir  Archi¬ 

bald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Edited  by  George  Haw.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  the  Daily  News.  — “  A  book  that  should  be  studied 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  ;  because  its  immediate  importance  is  twofold.  It  is 

important  because  of  the  moment  at  which  it  comes . and  it  is  important  because 

of  the  men  who  have  made  the  book.” 

LOG  GAN. 

CANTABRICI A  ILLUSTRATA.  By  David 

Loggan  (first  published  in  1690).  A  series  of  Views  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  and  of  Eton  College.  Edited,  with  a 
Life  of  Loggan,  an  Introduction  and  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Registrary  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  reproduction  in  folio,  the  scarce 
Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  Photogravure,  the  Centre 
Section  of  Hamond’s  Map  of  1 S92-  Price  £2.  2s.  net;  or  in 
morocco  extra  £5.  5s.  net. 

The  Provost  of  King's  (Dr.  M.  R.  James),  in  the  CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW. 
“  .  What  the  Registrary  has  added  from  the  treasure  of  his  own  knowledge  13, 

like  all  his  work,  lucid,  concise,  relevant,  and  thoroughly  helpful . To  sum  up,  we 

have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book,  pictures  and  text  alike.” 

A  TH ENrEUM. — “  Even  the  great  task  of  giving  to  the  world  in  1885  the 
‘Architectural  History  of  Cambridge’ '......is  scarcely  a  more  important  service  than 

the  publication  of  Loggan's  ‘  Cantabrigia  Illustrata.'  ” 

JOHN  LYLY.  By  J  ohn  Dover  Wilson. 

The  Harness  Prize  for  1904.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

A  THE N/E  UM. — ‘  ‘  The  value  of  this  essay  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  care  for  the  historical  developments  of  literature.” 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  EOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Cedes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

T40  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
.Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO.. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


PuDlisDcr  and  Bookseller 

A  Week’s  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  IJd.  Post  free  2d. 


SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICA  TION. 


Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  21,  at  One  o’clock  precisely. 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  Apperley’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Mytton  ;  Bewick’s  British  Birds  and  Quadrupeds ;  A’Beckett’s  Comic 
History  of  England  and  Rome  ;  Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice  :  Couch’s  British  Fishes  ; 
Boccace,. Decameron,  5  vols.,  1757-61 ;  and  other  French  Works,  See.  Other  Pro¬ 
perties,  including  Moliere,  Les  CEuvres,  first  Elzevir  Edition,  5  vols.,  1675  ;  Boy- 
dell’s  Shakespeare  Gallery.  2  vols.  in  1,  1S03  ;  Blair’s  Grave,  with  Blake's  Illus¬ 
trations,  1808  ;  Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Works  ;  the  Writings  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Mayhew,  Stevenson,  Norman  Gale,  Ainsworth,  &c.  ;  Scientific  Works, 
Topography,  Witchcraft  and  Alchemy,  Test  Books,  Botanical  Works,  Poetry, 
&c.  ;  Aiken,  A  Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts,  McLean.  1S24  ;  The  Century 
Dictionary,  8  vols.,  1899;  Punch,  1841  to  1891  ;  Modern  Publications. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  A.  SLATER,  ESQ. 
38  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  February  23,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the 
VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  the  late  James  A.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  38  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  W.C.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  comprising  Spedding’s  Bacon, 
14  vols. ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  Variorum  Edition,  12  vols. ;  Butler’s 
Hndibras,  by  Grey,  and  Thyer’s  Remains,  4  vols.,  large  and  thick  paper  ;  Skeat’s 
Chaucer,  7  vols.  ;  Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron  ;  Early  English  Dramatists, 
edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  16  vols.  ;  The  Historical  Writings  of  Grote,  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  &c. ;  Masson’s  Life  and  Works  of  Milton  ;  Works  on  Art  :  Shelley's 
Queen  Mab,  First  Edition,  original  boards,  uncut,  a  remarkably  fine  copy  ;  The 
■Best  Editions  of  Fielding,  Ford,  Dr.  Johnson,  Otway,  Pope,  Samuel  Richardson, 
Edmund  Spenser,  Swift,  &c.  ;  The  Tudor  Translations,  edited  by  W,  E.  Henley, 
3&!_vols. ;  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by  Park,  3  vols. ;  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  Major’s  Edition  ;  Kelmscott  Press  Publications  (including  the  Chaucer); 
Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters,  5  vols.  ;  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum,  61  plates,  early 
impression. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £55,000,000. 


TCIVE  MINUTES  FROM  MARBLE  ARCH.— 

A  Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET.  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years’ 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  .£105  ;  open  to  offer.— Apply, 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary's  Mansions,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 


PRETTY,  WELL- FURNISHED  COTTAGE  BY 

THE  SEA,  close  to  Bognor,  ninety-five  minutes  from  town  ;  four  bedrooms, 
three  reception-rooms,  writing-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  front  garden  and  large 
kitchen-garden;  use  of  private  bathing-hut;  to  be  let  for  any  period  ;  rent,  two 
guineas  per  week  for  winter  and  spring  months.  Apply,  H.  K.,  29  Bark  Place, 
Grme  Square,  London,  W.  ’ 


'T'O  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 

-A-  REE  LI  BRARIES. — The  February  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second¬ 
hand  Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library 
Department,  186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

2l6 


EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  8CHOOL. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PL  BLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Recent  honours  include  Scholarships  at 
the  Universities,  passes  into  the  Navy  and  Army,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL  (RUTLAND). 

A  small  well -endowed  Public  School,  with  numerous  Exhibitions 
to  the  Universities.  The  Alterations  and  Additions,  which  are  now 
complete,  make  the  Buildings  exceptionally  good. 

SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  IN  MARCH. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2a.  Weekly. 


contains  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 

FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

and  many  special  features. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

i  Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

{Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  tespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month  ”  ;  Items.of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 


The  “  A.  &  N.  C.’’  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  fo>  Advertisements ,  &><-.,  -Mill  be  sent  on 
receipt  0/ a  Tost  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMVN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues”). 


La  plus  nfpandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  dtrangeres,  nouvelle  s£rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  intSdits  de  pre¬ 
mier  ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1906  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  parlir  du  ier  Octohre  1903,  e’est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d’ceuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d’une  valeur 
d’environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 


PARIS :  12  A V.  DE  L’OrE'RA.  Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


LIBERIAN  RUBBER  CORPORATION 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Mediaeval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Old  English  Churches.’*  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  book  of.  a  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  ike.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c. ,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. ,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F. E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 

“  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  iheir  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  od.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  arid 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  :  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
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The  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Liberian  Rubber  Corporation, 
Limited,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  E.C.,  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  (Chairman  of  the 
Company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  C.  Myring)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  he  had  recently  returned  from  Liberia,  he  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  and  advantageous  to  give  some  information  regarding  the 
prospects  of  the  Company,  and  perhaps  tell  those  who  have  not  quite  realised  what 
sort  of  a  country  Liberia  is,  in  which  they  were  going  to  work  very  hard  at  turning 
out  rubber,  something  regarding  it.  Liberia  is  a  negro  Republic,  which,  by  quick 
steamers,  is  not  more  than  ten  days’ journey  from  London,  Southampton,  or  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  rulers  of  the  country,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  a  body  of 
civilised  negroes,  of  American  or  West  Indian  descent,  who  have  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  that  country  for  a  period  of  something 
like  seventy  years.  The  influence  of  the  better  class  of  Liberian  statesmen — men 
such  as  President  Barclay — has  been  slowly  spreading.  He  has  got  the  native 
tribes  under  control,  and  he  has  also  been  able  to  get  them  to  come  down  once  a 
year  for  conferences  at  Monrovia.  As  regards  rubber,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
need  have  any  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The  native  population  of  Liberia — 
the  indigenous  population,  apart  from  the  negroes  of  American  descent — is 
fairly  accurately  computed  at  2,000,000.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  this  meeting  by 
showing  them  all  the  machinery  by  which  this  computation  was  made  ;  but  those 
of  you  who  have  a  little  patience  can  perhaps  wait  until  my  book  on  Liberia  is 
published,  and  then  you  will  see  how  the  Liberian  Government  and  myself  arrived 
at  this  computation  of  the  indigenous  population.  In  times  past,  when  there  were 
no  local  industries  to  occupy  these  people,  they  either  spent  their  time  in  fighting 
or  else  drifted  away  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  or  to  the  sea,  to 
engage  in  various  maritime  occupations  ;  but  now  that  we  are  able  to  give  them 
work  on  the  spot — and  this  has  been  repeated  in  report  after  repert  furnished  by 
the  different  foresters  we  have  sent  out — these  people  have  expressed  their  strong 
determination  and  inclination  to  remain  near  their  own  homes,  and,  instead  of  going 
out  of  Liberia  to  seek  for  profitable  employment,  they  prefer  now  to  work  near 
their  own  homes  in  collecting  rubber.  I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  anxiety  as 
to  the  question  of  native  labour.  1  do  not  say  that  the  native  labour  of  Liberia  is 
as  cheap  as  is  the  native  labour  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon  or  India,  or  in  Malaysia  : 
but  you  must  remember  that  Liberia  is  only  ten  days’  journey  from  London,  and 
that  there  are  other  conditions -of  soii,  climate,  and  rainfall— which  make  the 
country  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  as  well  as  to  the 
increasing  growth  of  native  rubber.  This  Company  starts  with  a  natural 
rubber  estate  of  something  like  20,000  square  miles  ;  there  are  something 
like  2D, coo  square  miles  of  virgin  forest  in  Liberia,  which  are  full  of  rubber- 
producing  trees  and  vines  ;  and  the  main  business  of  ibis  Company  will,  of 
course,  be  to  exploit  that  rubber  as  quickly  and  as  effectually  as  possible. 
We  should,  whilst  teaching  the  natives  to  gather  rubber  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  of  as  good  class  as  possible,  contemporaneously  set  up  a  system  o* 
planting  indigenous  rubber  seed,  so  as  to  keep  the  forests,  in  a  sense,  up 
to  the  mark.  We  have  made  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  replanting  of 
rubber  vines,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Landolpbia  vines,  when  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rubber,  shoot  up  again  from  the  same  roots,  and  that 
the  same  amount  of  devastation  does  not  occur  in  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  big 
Funtumia  rubber  trees,  which  must  be  more  carefully  tapped  ;  and  as  we  teach 
these  people  to  cultivate  the  latter  we  must  supplement  the  vines  by  the  planting 
of  Funtumia  seed.  In  addition  to  that  we  propose  to  plant  Para  rubber,  because 
we  consider  that  the  climate  and  the  rainfall  of  Liberia  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  regions  in  which  the  Para  rubber  of  the  Hevea  genus  grows  naturally. 
And  there,  again,  Liberia  is  rather  well  situated,  geographically.  1  happen  to 
have  friends  in  Para,  and  I  have  already  sent  Para  seed  to  Liberia  to  be 
planted  on  the  Mount  Barclay  plantation  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  young 
plants  from  Para  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions,  and  to  plant  them  on  this 
estate  ;  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  give  this  Para,  rubber  every  possible  care  and 
attention.  Still,  your  main  asset  remains  in  the  enormous  existing  rubber  forest 
of  Liberia,  which  produces  rubber,  even  under  untaught  native  methods,  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  of  very  good  second  class  value— rubber  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  you  on  terms  which  will  furnish  a  very  fair  profit.  1  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  this  point,  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  operations  of  this 
Company  that  need  disturb  the  minds  of  any  philanthropist.  I  think  that  all  who 
know  my  own  work  in  Africa  may  rest  assured  that  1  would  not  associate  myself 
with  any  organisation  which  did  not  act  fairly  towards  the  natives.  Apart  from 
sentimental  considerations,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  ill-treatment  of  natives  ,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  pays- 1  am  sure  it  does  not.  Now,  as  to  the 
natives  and  our  prospects,  I  may  say  that  we  pay  a  fair  value  to  the  native 
for  the  rubber  which  he  collects.  We  either  buy  the  rubber  from  the  native,  and 
pay  him  for  it,  or  else  we  pay  him  regular  wages,  so  as  to  keep  him  constantly  in 
our  service,  collecting  the  rubber.  The  native  chiefs  get  a  small  percentage  on  the 
value  of  the  rubber  collected,  as  a  kind  of  means  of  purchasing  their  goodwill,  and 
also  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  cease  their  native  quarrels  and  to  keep  the  roads 
open.  The  Liberian  Government  derives  a  royalty,  which  is,  at  tne  present  price 
of  rubber,  4d.  a  pound  ;  so  that  everyone  in  that  country  benehts  fairly,  according 
to  the  efforts  made  and  the  capital  put  in.  The  effectual  result  of  a  very  improved 
rubber  development  will  be  that  it  will  set  the  Liberian  Government  on  its  legs,  and 
enable  it  to  pay  off  its  indebtedness  and  to  start  clear  of  any  loans  which  it  may 
have  contracted.  As  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Liberian  Government,  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  in  question.  Those  of  you  who  look  back  into  the  history  of  that  Republic, 
however,  will  be  surprised  at  the  way  in  which,  under  many  trying  circumstances, 
it  has  kept  faith  with  its  creditors.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  past  record  of  some 


Liberia.  It  led  to  a  revolution— the  only  revolution  that  there  has  ever  been  in  that 
Republic.  It  was  a  bloodless  one.  The  President  was  deposed  for  having  con- 
semed  to  this  loan;  but  the  Liberians,  realising  that  an  engagement  is  an  engage- 
mem  therefore  recognised  this  pa.ticular  loan  to  , he  extent  of  something  like  ^80,000. 
They  did  no”  however,  recognise  the  remainder  :  became  it  was  not  clear  to  them 
tha/the  bonds  had  ever  been  given  out  by  the  light  authority.  As  1  say,  however, 
they  recognised  .£80,000  of  the  /too, 000,  although,  of  course  they  had  only  received 
£2-7  000  Ever  since  that  recognition  the  Republic  has  steadily  paid  the  interest  on 
that  k£n,  and  it  applies  a  portion  of  the  money  which  it  gets  from  rubber  royalties, 
and  from  the  rent  which  you  pay  for  your  concession,  and  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  prospectus— and  will  apply  it  in  the  future-not  to  only  paymg  the  interest  on 
this  loan,  but  also  in  utilising  it  for  the  gradual  amortisation  of  that  loan.  The 
Chairman  then  explained  how,  in  add, non  to  rubber,  they  had^aJready  about 
70,000  coffee  trees  of  the  Liberian  coffee  species.  Then,  on  the  Mount  Barclay 
plantation,  some  years  ago,  cacao  was  planted,  and  their  first  sample  of  it  came 
home  recently.  They  were  told  that  for  cacao  of  that  quality  they  might  expect  to 
get  from  Zis  to  £52  per  ton.  He  concluded  by  remarking  that  he  thought  none  of 
them  would  have  canse  to  regret  investing  capital  in  the  shares  of  the  Liberian 

^  After  Mime3  remarks  by  various  shareholders,  the  meeting  terminated  with  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks. 
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What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  February  number, 
price  6d.  net,  for  an  article  of  exceptional 
interest  on  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P., 
as  a  bookman.  The  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
London,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  specimen 
copy  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY. 


On  MON  DA  Y  NEXT  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  300,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  jf\  each  of  the 

Provincial  Motor  Bus  and  Traction 
Company,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £305,000. 

£300,000  Ordinary  Shares 
and  £5,000  Deferred  Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  66 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Chairman  of  the  London 
and  District  Motor  Bus  Company,  Limited  (“Arrow  ”  Services), 
and  Director  of  the  Parsons  Marine  Steam  Turbine  Company, 
Limited  (Chairman). 

E.  W.  STANVFORTH,  J.P.,  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  York, 
Director  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 

E.  H’.  BAYLEY,  J. P.,  “Ellesmere,”  Bromley,  Kent,  Director  of 
the  London  Motor  Omnibus  Company,  Limited  (“Vanguard” 
Services,  formerly  Chairman  of  theiLondon  Road  Car  Company, 
Limited. 

II.  GREER,  150  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.,  Director  of 
the  Motor  Bus  Company,  Limited,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Express  Motor  Syndicate,  Limited. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.E. 

THOMAS  PARKER,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.E. 

BANKERS. 

UNION  OF  -LONDON  AND  SMITHS  BANK,  LIMITED, 
Head  Office,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  RONEY,  33  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

C.  BIRCH  CRISP,  11  Angel  Court,  London,  E.C.,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

JOSEPH  LAMMING  AND  CO.,  65  London  Wall,  London,  E.C., 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITORS. 

HARMOOD  BANNER  AND  SON,  Chartered  Accountants, 
24  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 

E.  LAYTON  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  31  and 
32  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tem.)  and  HEAD  OFFICES. 

E.  H.  RONALDSON,  3  London  Wall  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  on  personal  application,  or  by  letter  or 
telegram  to  the  Company,  its  Bankers  or  Brokers,  or  to 

THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  BUS  TRUST  LIMITED, 

3  London  Wall  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 


The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


PaRIS 


Rome . 

New  York 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada  . 

»>  ♦»  •  • 
Montreal,  Canada 

»»  U  • 

■Sovth  Africa  .  . 

Australia  .  . 

r 

Tasmania  •  ,  , 

New  Zealand.  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney ;  Brisbane ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch, Wellingtoa;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


The  British  Motor  Bus  Trust,  Limited,  will  on 
Monday  offer  for  subscription  300,000  Ordinary  Shares 
of  Jf  1  each  in  the  Provincial  Motor  Bus  and  Traction 
Company,  Limited.  The  object  of  the  Company  is 
sufficiently  denoted  by  its  title,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of 
Motor-Chassis  (the  first  deliveries  to  be  not  later  than 
June  next)  with  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and 
Company,  Limited,  Panhard-Levassor,  “Mercedes” 
(Milnes  Daimler),  and  others.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth, 
J.P.  (a  director  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail¬ 
way  Company)  is  a  director  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  the  Chairman  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton, 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  District  Motor  Bus  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited  (“  Arrow  ”  Services). 
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BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


BLACKWOODS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BENARES  :  the  Sacred  City. 

Sketches  of  Hindoo  Life  and  Religion. 

By  E.  B.  Havbll,  A.R.C.A.,  Principal  of  the  Government  School  of  Art,  Calcutta. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Large  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“The  volume  will  be  a  revelation  of  wonders  to  many  students.  It  should 
interest  the  dullest.  To  the  apprehensive  it  will  bring  food  and  stimulant  to  the 
thought  and.imagination."— Scotsman. 

Mr.  Havells  book  is  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  art  and  religions  of 
Benares,  useful  to  the  traveller  as  well  as  to  the  student,  and  is  full  of  appropriate 
illustrations.  — Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Havell  combines  the  vividness  of  the  descriptive  writer  with  the  knowledge 
of  an  art  student  and  archaeologist,  and  it  is  this  combination  that  giv  es  the  book  its 
special  merit.  — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  handsome  and  artistic  volume.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  its  illustrations.  They  are  about  70  in  number,  a  great  many 
being  full-paged  plates  clear  and  admirably  executed.”— Morning  Post. 


MR.  WHIBLEY’S  BRILLIANT  STUDY  OF  THE  “SAVIOUR 
OF  EUROPE.” 

WILLIAM  PITT. 


oy  tnAKLti  WMIBLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Caricatures. 

6s.  net. 

“  We  cannot  too  warmly  commend  Mr.  Whibley’s  work  to  our  readers.  To  read’ 
it  ia  to  be  braced  as  by  a  tonic  at  the  memory  of  a  great  and  glorious  past." 

4;  .  r  r  ,  __  ,  ,  Mr.  \Y  .  H.  VV  ilson  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

u  ,  ,  r?rgettAng  h? rd,  s  excellent  monograph,  it  may  be  safely  said 

It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Charles  \V  hibley,  whose  ‘  William  Pitt '  has  been  published 
this  wee  :,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  may  accurately  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  British  Empire.  '—Daily  Express.  ' 


THE  CELTIC  REVIVAL . 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Celtic  Myth,  Legend, 
Poetry,  and  Romance. 

By  Charles  Squire.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Well  written  and  lucid,  and  leaves  us  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  Celtic 
mythology.  \\  e  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it." — Aihenceuvi . 

Mr.  Squire  s  exposition  is  very  clear,  judicious,  and  interesting.  .  .  ,  The 
book  is  replete  with  curious  information." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


WILL  BE  PUB  LIS  HE  D  OAT  TUESDA  V. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  PROGRESS. 

By  ADAM  LORIMER. 

5s.  net 

This  wurk  is  designed  to  provide  instruction  judiciously  mingled  with  amusement- 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Literary  Career. 

It  traces  the  Progress  of  the  Author  from  the  first  arising  of  the  divine  flame  in 
his  mind  to  his  felicitous  arrival  in  the  City  of  Fame. 

To  those  who  have  arrived  the  book  will  still  be  a  Memento,  and  it  will  prove  3* 
Comfort  to  such  as  falter  or  seem  likely  to  fail. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF 

THE  CELTS. 

Its  History  and  Romance. 

By  Magnus  Maclean,  M.A.,  p.Sc.  Demy  8vo.  416  pp.,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Maclean  is  an  enthusiastic  Celt.  .  .  .  He  has  a  iwide  acquaintance  with 
the  critical  and  other  literatures  which  that  has  called  forth.  We  cannot  overpraise 
his  account  of  the  MSS.,  their  writers,  their  discoverers,  and  their  editors." 

_ _  Daily  Chronicle . 

THE  LITERATURE  OF 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  Magnus  Maclean,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Author  of  **  The  Literature  of  the  Celts." 
Demy  bvo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents:  Highland  Literature —Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Jacobite 
Bards  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre  and  the  Poets  of|Nature — Macpherson  and  his  Ossian 
— Robb  Donn  and  the  Elegiac,  Amatory,  and  Satiric  Poets— Dugald  Buchanan  and 
the  Religious  Poets  and  .Hymn  Writers — Gaelic  Proverbs  —  English  Renderings  of 
Gaelic  Poetry  and  their  Authors— The  Gaelic  Bards  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— The 
Literature  ot  Travel  and  of  History— Index  of  Names. 

All  things  considered,  this  work,  which  is  bright,  well-written,  and  well- 
arranged,  is  an  admirable  and  trustw  orthy  text-book  of  its  subject." — Spectator. 


THE  RED-LETTER  LIBRARY. 

A  SERIES  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &.  SON,  Ltd.,  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
have  made  a  number  of  important  additions  to  the  Red-Letter  Library. 

CALVERLEY’S  VERSES  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  Introduction  by 

Owen  Seaman. 

KEBLE’S  P8ALTER  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE.  Introduction  by  his  Grace 

the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

HAZLITT'S  SELECT  ESSAYS.  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 
BROWNE’S  RELICIO  MEDICI.  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

LAMB’S  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Introduction  by  Augustine 

Bikrell. 

is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  2s.  6d.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  RED-LETTER  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  K.  CHAMBERS. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE  S  PLAYS,  in  Single  Volumes,  for  the 
General  Reader.  Text  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

The  foUoTt'ing  Volumes  are  nozu  ready  : — 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
THE  TEMPEST.  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NICHT'S  DREAM.  KINC  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHINC.  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
KINC  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

Cloth,  is.  net ;  limp  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  TO  RE  ISSUED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  A  SON,  Ltd.,  will  be  pleased  to  send 
Catalogue  and  Prospectuses  post-free  on  application. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd. 

50  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C. 


AN  INTERESTING  LIFE  STORY. 

LIFE  OF 

JOHN  COLLINGWOOD  BRUCE, 

LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

By  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GAINSFORD  BRUCE, 

D.C.L. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

All  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  antiquarian  research  in  England,  and  thone 
who  hold  cherished  memories  of  Bruce's  Academy  in  its  height  of  popularity,  will 
welcome  Sir  Gainsford  Bruce's  book  of  the  life  and  letters  of  his  father,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  and  archmologist  and  practical  philanthropist,  John  Collingwood 
Bruce. 


WARREN  HASTINGS  AS  A  HUSBAND. 

THE 

LETTERS  of  WARREN  HASTINGS 
T  O  HIS  WIFE. 

Introduced  and  Annotated  by  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER, 

Author  of  “The  Great  Proconsul,”  “In  Furthest  Ind,”  &c. 

15s.  net. 

A  distinctly  interesting  volume,  and  quite  free  from  the  prosings  and  trivialities 
in  which  compilations  of  this  nature  not  unfrequently  abound.  The  letters  them¬ 
selves  extend  over  the  period  of  Hastings’ sojourn  in  India,  and  they  show  their 
author  in  a  light  which  has  been  almost  wholly  ignored  by  the  historians.  Mr. 
Grier  is  Jo  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  volume  which  no  person  interested 
in  the  history  of  India  can  afford  to  neglect." — English  Rezie:.. 


A  Remarkable  Record  of  Public  Service  in  India  from 
about  1765  to  1865. 

THE  HEARSEYS: 

Five  Generations  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Family. 

By  Colonel  HUGH  PEARSE,  D.S.O. 

Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Gardner,  Colonel  of  Artillery  in 
the  Service  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.” 

With  Portraits,  15s.  net. 

“  Colonel  Pearse  has  had  a  congenial  task  in  relating  the  adventure,  of  this  soldier 
family  and  has  produced  a  work  which  will  prove  of  special  value  to  every  student 
of  Indian  history,  and  over  which  ihe  general  reader  may  pa,s  many  a  pleasant  ani 

profitable  hour." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


Successful  Six~Shilling  Novels • 

“  No.  101.”  By  Wymond  Carey. 

VROUW  CROBELAAR’S  LEADING  CASES.  By  Perceval 

GIBBON. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY,  PROSPECTOR.  By  Douglas 

BLACKBURN. 

HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.  By  W.  J.  Eccott. 
MADAME,  WILL  YOU  WALK  ?  By  Beth  Ellis. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAO.  By  E.  M.  Forster. 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  CZAR.  By  Garrett  Mill. 
MISS  LOMAX:  MILLIONAIRE.  By  Bessie  Parker. 

VYM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  new  Parliament  is  now  in  full  swing:.  All  the 
oaths  have  been  taken  and  the  King’s  Speech  read. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  return  of  Mr.  Balfour  :  J 
naturally  the  House  cannot  be  its  old  self,  but  every 
member  who  is  not  a  “new  man”  will  agree  that 
without  Mr.  Balfour  the  House  is  hardlv  itself  at  all. 
Certainly  it  is  very  much  a  changed  world.  If  many 
members’  places  know  them  no  more,  those  who  have 
come  back  have  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  knowing 
their  places.  The  mob  in  the  outer  'lobby,  which 
might  well  be  known  as  outer  darkness,  and  the 
multitude  in  the  smoking-room  proclaim  a  new  order  ; 
or,  more  accurately,  a  new*  disorder.  However  hilarity 
reigns  everywhere  at  present.  Most  of  the  new 
members  cannot  contain  their  delight  with  their 
quarters,  it  is  all  so  delightfully  fresh  and  couleur  de 
rose.  The  old  hands  will  get  their  amusement  later, 
as  they  watch  the  bloom  wear  off. 

Enthusiasm  is  at  its  height.  So  keen  were  the 
Government’s  new  supporters  that  their  families  should 
be  Present  at  the  opening  show  that  they  bombarded 
Lord  Cholmondeley  with  applications  for  tickets  almost 
before  they  were  elected.  There  are  stories  of  some  of 
them  wiring  for  tickets  before  they  had  left  the  counting 
house,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  they  had  been 
elected.  Your  austere  Radical  may  make  fine  speeches 
about  tawdry  trappings  and  petty  pageantry,  but  he 
is  as  forward  as  any  man  to  see  the  show.  Certainly 
the  State  opening  of  Parliament  is  a  function  as  well 
worth  seeing  as  any.  Both  historically  and  aesthetically 
its  attraction  is  compelling.  Let  “the  democracy” 
have  a  fair  share  of  Court  shows,  and  the  monarchy 
will  never  be  touched. 

The  King’s  Speech  contained  no  surprises.  Everyone 
knew  that  Education  and  Trade  Union  law  were  to 


be  great  items  in  the  legislative  programme.  The 
heterogeneous  residue,  which  appears  at  the  foot  of 
every  King’s  Speech,  is  never  taken  seriously.  It  is  an 
1  advertisement  of  intentions  ;  amongst  them  this  year 
being  one  man  one  vote.  The  Speech  was  common 
form  except  for  the  paragraph  congratulating  the 
country  on  its  commercial  prosperity  as  indicated  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  This  was  a  pernicious 
I  and  indefensible  departure  from  an  acknowledged  con¬ 
vention.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  King  to  say 
anything  about  the  import  and  export  figures.  It  was 
an  ex-parte  paragraph  interpolated  solely  to  prejudice 
tariff  reform.  But  the  King  of  England  is  not  a 
partisan  and  no  Prime  Minister  has  a  right  to  turn  him 
to  party  account.  The  language  of  the  Speech  was  of 
course  as  faulty  as  precedent  required.  The  “  West¬ 
minster  Gazette  ”,  which  we  congratulate  on  its  courage, 
has  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  ;  so  we  need  not 
repeat  them. 

The  offence  of  the  King’s  Speech  was  repeated  by 
!  the  mover  of  the  Address  in  the  Commons  :  not  the 
!  errors  of  language — Mr.  Dickinson’s  English  matters 
1  little  enough  —  but  the  partisan  introduction  of  the 
Sovereign’s  name.  It  was  simply  indecent  in  a  private 
member — a  freshman  in  the  House — to  talk  of  “the 
pleasure  it  must  be  to  the  King  and  Queen  to  see 
that  they  had  behind  them  now  a  Government  and 
a  Parliament  whose  great  object  would  be  to  lift 
up  the  poor”.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Dickinson  had  not 
]  the  courage  to  say  what  he  meant  :  “  they  have  now 
me  behind  them  ”.  His  whole  speech  was  the  worst 
;  breach  of  taste  ever  committed  by  any  mover  or 
seconder  of  the  Address.  Apparently  the  London 
County  Council  is  not  a  good  school  for  manners. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Dickinson  felt  that  his  only  chance  of 
attracting  attention  was  to  depart  from  custom.  He 
has  made  a  precedent,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said.  None 
will  be  more  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  followed 
than  his  own  leaders.  As  everybody  present  saw,  they 
were  horribly  uncomfortable  while  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
speaking.  He  should  remember  that  if  a  great  man 
may  disregard  convention,  it  is  a  little  man’s  only 
salvation. 

Fortunately  the  speech  of  Mr.  Acland,  the  seconder, 
did  much  to  correct  the  unpleasant  taste  left  by  Mr. 
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Dickinson’s  excesses.  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  happily 
pointed  the  contrast  between  the  two  speeches.  In 
fact  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  good  vein  altogether. 
Restraint  and  even  reticence  marked  his  style  on 
Monday.  It  was  the  right  note  for  the  circumstances. 

It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  after  the  disgraceful 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  opponents  during 
the  election,  he  had  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  invective. 
But  he  did  not  :  and  it  was  better  so.  There  was  a 
serenity  about  his  speech  which  left  on  a  hearer  the 
effect  of  a  man  not  only  not  depressed  by  defeat  but 
not  even  very  greatly  impressed.  A  seasoned  man 
accustomed  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  political  life.  His 
pertinent  questions,  as  the  Prime  Minister  acknowledged 
them  to  be,  were  apparently  not  very  easy  to  answer. 
Sir  Henry  had  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  explaining,  and 
almost  apologising.  Generally  the  Prime  Minister  was 
feeble.  One  felt  he  was  unequal  to  his  responsibilities. 
But  at  any  rate  he  might  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Balfour 
with  more  grace  and  with  better  temper.  The  courtesy 
of  the  House  required  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  made  a  very  telling  speech  in 
the  Irish  debate.  The  division  might,  as  he  said,  show 
the  weakness  of  the  Opposition  in  numbers,  but  the 
debate  showed  up  many  weak  points  in  the  Government 
position.  The  Irish  members  did  not  make  things 
happier  for  Ministers.  They  were  much  too  cordial. 
Mr.  Dillon  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  they  regard  the 
Government  as  a  Home  Rule  Ministry,  from  whom 
they  mean  to  get  Home  Rule  on  their  own  lines.  He 
was  accordingly  almost  fraternal  in  his  regard  for  Mr. 
Bryce.  These  embraces  are  likely  to  prove  embarrass¬ 
ing  ;  as  the  Irish  members  are  well  aware.  This 
effusive  friendliness  to  the  new  Government  will  be 
marked  by  the  country  :  the  electors  will  begin  to 
doubt  whether  they  were  not  fooled  when  they  were 
assured  by  Ministers  and  nearly  every  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  that  Home  Rule  was  a  mere  bogey.  At  the  same 
time  every  cordial  speech  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  leave  Home 
Rule  alone  :  and  the  Irish  members  know  that  too. 

It  is  hard  on  Mr.  Churchill  that  on  the  very  first 
occasion  when  he  addressed  the  House  as  a  Minister 
he  had  to  play  the  part  of  apologist.  His  was  certainly 
a  hard  task,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  said,  and  it  was  not 
made  easier  by  his  steadily  cooling  reception  by  his 
own  followers.  Mr.  Churchill  certainly  got  through 
well  ;  but  the  admissions  had  to  be  made,  and  their 
impression  remained.  Mr.  Churchill,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  renounced  the  charge  of  “  slavery  ” 
against  the  Opposition.  Chinese  labour  in  South 
Africa  had  not  meant  slavery.  The  Government 
did  not  intend  to  take  steps  to  cause  the  deportation  of 
the  Chinese  labourers  now  on  the  Rand.  Their 
removal  would  involve  economic  disaster  to  the  whole 
colony.  Neither  did  the  Government  intend  to  forbid 
coolies  to  enter  into  contracts  for  re-engagement  at  the 
end  of  their  present  term.  Had  Mr.  Churchill  made 
this  speech  in  Manchester  during  the  election,  he  might 
not  have  won  his  seat  nor  Mr.  Balfour  lost  his.  We 
sympathise  with  hapless  Liberals  like  Mr.  Belloc,  who 
got  in  on  the  strength  of  their  pledges  to  put  a  sum¬ 
mary  end  to  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  The 
Government,  having  to  choose  between  the  ruin  of 
South  Africa  and  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Belloc,  have  unkindly 
preferred  to  ruin  Mr.  Belloc. 

The  busiest  time  at  the  Foreign  Office  happens  to 
synchronise  with  question-time  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Hence,  as  the  Prime  Minister  announced  on 
Wednesday,  the  Foreign  Secretary  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  regularly  at  the  House  of  Commons  to 
answer  questions  about  his  department.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  Mr.  Runciman,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  shall  answer  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  rule  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
But  here  arises  the  old  question — with  which  we  were 
all  so  familiar  in  the  days  when  the  Under-Secretaryship 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  filled  by  Mr.  Curzon  and  later 
by  Lord  Cranborne — what  will  be  done  about  supple¬ 
mentary  questions  ?  The  Prime  Minister  deprecates 
them.  When  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Curzon  were 
Under-Secretaries  they  had  an  entirely  effectual  way  of 


dealing  with  Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  other 
inquisitive  Irish  and  Radical  M.  P.s  :  it  was  impossible  to 
heckle  either  of  them  with  the  faintest  chance  of  success. 
Foreign-policy  questions  are  often  exceedingly  ticklish, 
and  Mr.  Runciman  need  be  a  strong  man  indeed  if 
suffered  to  answer  on  his  own  authority  and  the 
spur  of  the  moment  anything  that  may  be  asked  him. 
We  cannot  see  how  supplementary  questions  can  be 
allowed  under  this  arrangement. 

Innocent  people  were  astounded  at  the  statements 
made  on  the  posters  of  a  London  paper  on  Wednesday 
evening — “  Crisis  in  the  Cabinet”.  The  discomfort 
among  sensitive  Liberals  was  however  allayed  on 
Thursday,  when  it  was  announced  solemnly  that  this 
statement  was  over-coloured,  and  that  no  resignations 
were  imminent.  Perhaps  the  writer  or  writers  who 
spread  the  rumour,  reading  English  political  history, 
had  lit  upon  Goderich  and  somehow  confused  him  with 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Goderich  —  “Pro¬ 
sperity  Robinson  ”  as  Cobbett  named  him,  not  the 
strongest  of  Prime  Ministers,  if  we  may  say  so  without 
offence  to  Lord  Ripon — forming  a  Ministry  on  the 
death  of  Canning,  was  so  put  about  by  the  threats 
of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Colonial 
Minister  that  they  would  resign,  if  they  were  crossed, 
that  in  a  panic  he  resigned  himself.  Oddly  enough 
many  of  the  rumourists  were  positive  that  Lord  Elgin 
(over  Chinese  Labour)  and  Mr.  Asquith  (over  the  Taff 
Vale  decision)  were  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
had  been  giving  the  Prime  Minister  cause  for  alarm. 
Whether  the  story  were  accurate  or  not  can  best  be 
decided  by  authorities  who  had  representatives  under 
the  table  or  behind  the  curtain. 

How  absurdly  the  law  or  custom  works  as  to  the  re- 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  who  accept  “an 
office  of  profit”  under  the  Crown  !  Mr.  Fuller  has 
been  made  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  has  to 
be  re-elected  though  his  office  is  not  paid  and  has  not  a 
vestige  of  pecuniary  profit  attached  to  it.  His  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  member  for  West  Newington,  has  now 
been  made  a  paid  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  has  there¬ 
fore  gone  from  an  unpaid  office  to  one  which  really  is 
“  of  profit  ”  ;  but  he  has  not  to  be  re-elected.  He 
escapes  by  the  rule  that  on  transfer  from  one  office  of 
profit  to  another  re-election  is  unnecessary.  But  the 
real  common  sense  of  the  matter  is  that  the  paid  and 
not  the  unpaid  lord  ought  to  be  re-elected.  If  the 
constitutional  rule  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  is  at  any  rate  made 
ridiculous  in  this  instance.  The  law  officers  however 
were  no  doubt  right  in  their  law,  though  perhaps  a 
committee  to  deal  with  the  question  ought  to  have 
been  appointed. 

Mr.  Balfour  will  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  next-week.  Meantime,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
his  representative  in  the  House,  he  may  fairly  be 
described  as  carrying  on  the  duties  of  Opposition  on 
the  public  platform  instead  of  on  the  front  bench.  It 
is  rather  an  interesting  and  fresh  experiment,  but  one 
that  obviously  could  not  last  long  without  grave  in¬ 
convenience.  A  droll  announcement  by  the  way  was 
made  on  one  of  the  evening  paper  posters  on  Wednes¬ 
day — “  Mr.  Balfour  and  Billingsgate  ”. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles’  latest 
role.  The  Liberals  of  the  City  of  London  discovered 
their  champion  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Carlton 
Club  :  it  really  is  as  good  as  a  play — in  fact  a  good 
deal  better  than  most  of  the  plays  at  the  London 
theatres.  We  have  never  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry 
after  Mr.  Bowles :  it  has  been  raised  too  much  by 
people  who  dislike  brain  and  do  not  understand  wit. 
But  Mr.  Bowles  has  now  gone  much  too  far.  Besides 
he  has  been  affecting  to  be  a  statesman  in  deadly 
earnest  and  describing  himsalf  as  monometalist.  It 
seems  to  us  he  has  not  inconvenienced  Mr.  Balfour — 
who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  a  Doted  occasion,  is  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber — and  has  not  improved  his  own 
prospects.  It  is  an  absurd  “contest” — indeed  it  is  no 
contest. 

The  Indian  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
though  crowded  with  interest,  has  not  been  a  mere 
pleasure  trip.  It  has  involved  much  heavy  work, 
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fatiguing-  journeys  and  those  ceremonial  and  social 
observances  which  have  given  it  a  high  political  value. 
It  is  therefore  very  disappointing  that  the  chief  holiday 
feature  of  the  long  programme — ten  days’ tiger-shooting 
in  the  Nipal  Terai — has  been  abandoned  owing  to 
cholera  in  the  camp.  Apparently  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  improvise  a  party  at  some  of  the  other  well- 
known  hunting  grounds  in  the  sub-Himalayan  country. 
The  visit  this  week  to  Benares  appropriately  ends  the 
tour  of  the  great  historical  centres  of  native  life  at 
the  most  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus.  A  flying  visit 
to  Simla  and  Quetta  will  complete  the  travels  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  at  Karachi,  where  they  will  embark 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

Another  week  has  been  occupied  at  Algeciras  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  special  claims  of  France  in  Morocco  and 
the  objections  raised  by  Germany.  It  is  said  that  the 
Conference  has  now  arrived  at  a  state  of  hopeless  dead¬ 
lock.  The  chief  ground,  apart  from  the  good  sense 
of  Germany,  for  doubting  the  report  is  that  the 
journalists  on  the  spot  have  been  put  to  all  sorts 
of  shifts  to  find  material  for  copy.  When  a  well- 
known  London  correspondent  has  to  glean  his  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  clouds  or  smiles  on  the  delegates’  faces 
and  sends  home  humorous  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  foreign  colleagues  have  scoured  Algeciras  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  most  scattered  crumbs  of  informa¬ 
tion,  we  may  well  feel  that  the  time  for  despair  has 
hardly  yet  arrived. 

Rumours  from  Russia  this  week  have  dealt  with  the 
old  subject  of  dissensions  in  the  ministry  between 
Count  YVitte’s  section  and  M.  Durnovo’s,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Count  Witte  generally  plays  the  part 
of  Spenlow  to  M.  Durnovo’s  Jorkins.  According  to 
early  accounts  Count  Witte  had  discovered  that  M. 
Durnovo’s  police  had  been  distributing  proclamations 
drawn  up  by  General  Trepoflf  and  another  Governor 
inciting  the  people  to  murder  Liberals  and  Jews.  Later 
accounts  say  the  dispute  was  over  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  on  provincial  governors  ;  which  may 
indeed  be  the  broader  question  of  which  the  proclama¬ 
tions  were  a  part.  However  this  may  be,  the  prediction 
that  large  secessions  of  ministers  in  M.  Durnovo’s 
department  would  take  place  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Count  Witte  is  said  to  have  given  as  a  reason  for  the 
postponement  of  the  Duma  that  the  peasants  are  still 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  opposition  parties. 

In  Poland  the  National  Democrats  are  quite  seriously 
issuing  electoral  appeals  and  talking  of  returning  strong 
national  candidates  pledged  to  support  the  autonomy 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  recognition  of  Polish  as  an 
official  language — just  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were 
Hungarians. 

Parliament  in  Hungary  was  dissolved  on  Monday, 
and  its  members  are  now  at  large  without  parliamentary 
immunities  to  carry  on  their  agitation  as  best  they  may. 
Except  as  to  the  mode  of  dissolving,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  colonel  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  with 
instructions  to  turn  out  the  deputies  if  they  w-ould  not 
depart  peacefully,  there  appears  no  dispute.  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  dissolved  and  may  be  kept  legally  so 
dissolved  for  some  time  yet.  In  the  meantime  new 
elections  are  promised  by  the  Royal  prescript  of  dis¬ 
solution.  As  to  the  barren  controversy  whether  the 
King  had  observed  all  the  constitutional  forms  in  his 
commission  to  dissolve,  a  sort  of  dispute  which  seems 
immensely  to  delight  the  Hungarian  leaders,  it  only 
need  be  noted  that  the  Liberals  accept  it  as  legal  and 
the  Coalition  refuse  to  admit  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  resist  it  by 
force,  as  it  was  rumoured  they  would.  In  it  the  sorrow 
of  our  heart  the  King  regrets  that  no  activity  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country  could  be  expected 
from  the  dissolved  Parliament.  Will  the  verdict  ever 
be  reversed  in  Hungary. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been  orating  to  the  students 
of  Toronto  University.  Evidently'  he  thought  the 
occasion  required  a  display  of  classical  knowledge,  so 
he  brought  out  the  old  story  of  Rome,  the  awful 
example  :  the  miserable  Roman  empire  that  crumbled 
to  pieces  in  contrast  to  the  British  empire  that  lives 


and  will  live  for  ever  !  (Great  cheering.)  The  Toronto 
students  cannot  be  congratulated  on  cheering  such 
fustian.  Jingo  rant  of  this  sort  merely  makes  imperial¬ 
ism  ridiculous.  If  when  the  last  chapter  of  British 
history  is  written  the  record  equals  that  of  Rome,  we 
can  hold  up  our  heads,  even  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is 
ashamed  of  us. 

Anxiety  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  Imperial 
Government  s  intentions  is  growing  throughout  loyal 
South  Africa,  and  the  Boers  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  both  Chinese  labour 
and  the  future  constitution  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  Lord  Elgin  is  adopting  a  course 
111  more  or  less  violent  antagonism  to  the  views  of  the 
British  section — a  section  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
the  peace  and  prosperous  development  of  every  part  of 
South  Africa.  Het  Volk,  encouraged  by  the  decision 
to  give  the  colonies  responsible  government,  expects 
surrender  on  the  vital  question  of  voting  power.  If 
the  principle  of  one  vote  one  value  is  abandoned,  the 
country  will  swamp  the  towns,  and  the  Boer  as  a  voter 
will  have  four  or  five  times  the  power  of  the  average 
British  settler.  Messrs.  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Hertzog 
naturally  proclaim  their  delight  and  are  prepared  to  give 
the  Radical  Government  every  opportunity  to  redeem 
their  pledges. 

Unrest  among  the  natives  of  Africa  seems  to  be  pretty 
general.  Germany  has  yet  to  dispose  of  the  Hereros, 
Natal,  has  apparently  a  bigger  task  than  was  at 
first  imagined,  and  now  comes  news  of  a  rising  in 
Northern  Nigeria  involving  the  death  of  three  British 
officers.  A  new  Mahdi  has  overwhelmed  a  body  of 
mounted  infantry  sent  to  deal  with  him.  As  in  the  case 
of  Natal,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  local  resources  are 
unequal  to  a  successful  punitive  expedition,  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  the  leading  chiefs. 
But  the  loyalty  of  African  potentates  is  usually  in  pre¬ 
cise  proportion  to  their  recognition  of  the  white  man’s 
strength.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  has  plenty  of  troops 
available,  and  any  further  immediate  assistance  he  may- 
want  the  French  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  supply  in  order 
to  prevent  trouble  in  their  own  contiguous  territory. 

The  Government  have  decided  to  suspend  the  use  of 
the  birch  in  the  Navy,  directing  that  a  report  be  made 
to  them  on  the  effect  of  the  suspension  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  This  is  a  matter  for  naval  men  rather  than  for 
politicians.  Opinion  amongst  experts  is  certainly 
divided  on  the  question.  There  are  able  men  who  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  amongst  naval  officers 
is  the  other  way.  Is  the  birch  the  best  deterrent? 
That  is  the  question.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
sentimental  view  of  the  matter.  Abhorrence  of  methods 
of  force  is  a  traditional  Liberal  doctrine,  and  one  for 
which  we  have  always  had  unmixed  contempt.  Refine¬ 
ment  may  become  a  morbid  process  ;  and  no  nation 
infected  by  it  can  have  any  chance  in  competition  with 
ruder  peoples. 

Lord  Dunedin,  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  on  Trade 
Disputes,  have  laid  down  an  admirable  basis  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty  is  whether  the  Government  has  not 
encouraged  the  idea  amongst  trade  unionists,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  did  in  his  later  speeches,  that  the  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  the  trade  unions  would  be  restored.  The 
Commissioners  cannot  admit  that  this  is  a  feasible 
proposal  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  afford  the  relief  which  trade  unionists  are 
perfectly  justified  in  demanding.  They  recommend 
that  picketing  shall  only  be  illegal  if  it  entails  “  reason¬ 
able  apprehension  of  violence  ”.  They  advise  a  stricter 
definition  of  the  agents  for  whose  actions  a  trade  union 
shall  be  made  responsible  ;  and,  a  most  important  re¬ 
commendation,  that  no  agreement  to  do  anything  in 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  be  actionable  unless 
the  combination  be  indictable.  As  a  combination  is  not 
indictable  in  trade  disputes  unless  the  act  would  be  a 
crime  when  committed  by  one  man  this  concedes  the 
claim  of  the  trade  unionists  that  no  action  of  conspiracv 
shall  be  brought  against  the  union  for  doing  anything 
for  which  one  man  could  not  be  sued. 
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When  the  tax  on  coal  exports  was  imposed  the  coal- 
owners,  colliers,  and  shipowners  left  no  doubt  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind  of  their  hostility  to  it.  Neither  did  Mr. 
Asquith,  as  it  was  then  his  role  as  an  Opposition  leader 
to  resist  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  the  deputations 
of  these  classes  which  he  received  on  Wednesday 
very  naturally  had  a  most  sympathetic  reception. 
Mr.  Asquith  did  formal  obeisance  to  the  rule  that 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  to  make  any 
statement  of  his  Budget  proposals  ;  but  he  was  so 
vigorously  outspoken  that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  phraseology  of  a  Radical  newspaper,  the  coal  tax 
is  to  go.  It  was  a  war  tax  and  though  many  inge¬ 
nious  arguments  were  found  for  it  at  the  time,  we  do 
not  suppose  it  is  a  thing  for  which  anyone  would 
willingly  die.  But  why  could  not  Mr.  Asquith  find 
anything  good  to  say  of  a  tax  which  makes  coal 
cheaper  at  home ?  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  “the 
consumer  ”  for  whom  his  party  is  usually  so  anxious 
and  to  have  gone  over  to  the  “  producer  ”  about  whom 
it  is  usually  so  supremely  indifferent. 

One  was  rather  surprised  to  notice  even  a  leading 
Liberal  paper  in  London  announcing  “The  King’s 
Levee.  Mr.  Burns  present”.  Surely  there  should  be 
nothing  strange  or  worth  marked  reference  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  Levee.  Opening  the  paper  one  found  the 
statement  that  “  Mr.  Burns  looked  exceedingly  well  in 
his  dark  blue  uniform  with  gold  lace”.  A  new  terror 
will  be  added  to  high  office,  if  the  clothes  of  Ministers 
are  to  be  subject  to  this  kind  of  scrutiny.  As  the 
subject  has  been  publicly  discussed  we  may  say  that 
Mr.  Burns  shows  his  manhood  and  right  feeling  in  con¬ 
forming  to  usage.  The  Hebert  notion  that  love  of  and 
belief  in  the  people  must  be  shown  by  wearing  odd  or 
objectionable  dress  would  never  go  down  for  long  with 
any  class  of  English  people.  Bradlaugh,  a  democrat  of 
democrats  in  his  day,  always  wore  a  silk  hat  and  black 
coat.  Bright,  it  is  true,  objected  to  Court  dress,  but 
this  was  because  the  sword  really  offended  him  as  a 
Quaker.  Will  Mr.  Hardie  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
donald’s  red  ties  endure?  They  have  caught  the 
Prime  Minister’s  eye  ;  yet  they  could  hardly  be  red  rags 
even  to  the  fiercest  member. 

The  “  masses  ”  have  struck  at  the  “  classes  ” 
through  the  General  Election.  But  the  classes  have 
some  power  of  retaliation,  and  are  now  striking  back 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  wealthy  families,  who  usually  come  up 
to  town  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  are  going 
abroad,  and  either  shutting  up  or  letting  their  houses 
or  not  taking  houses  at  all.  Some  are  going  to  the 
Riviera,  some  to  Biarritz,  some  to  Italy,  and  some  to 
Japan.  At  the  opening  ceremony  on  Monday  the 
number  of  empty  benches  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
quite  noticeable.  All  this  will  hit  the  London  shop¬ 
keepers  chiefly,  which  is  perhaps  rather  hard,  as  they 
probably  voted  for  the  Conservatives.  But  when  it  is 
really  brought  home  to  them  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
drive  the  upper  class  out  of  politics,  the  tradesmen 
may  exert  themselves  as  canvassers  to  win  back  the 
London  seats.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  losses 
in  London  were  largely  due  to  the  apathy  of  the 
middle  classes. 

A  kind  of  literary  sensation  was  caused  early  in  the 
week  by  the  announcement  that  the  certain  discovery 
had  been  made  that  Swift  and  Stella  were  married. 
But  this  is  now  contradicted.  The  interest  a  world  of 
people  think  they  take  in  Swift  and  Stella  is  very 
curious.  Thackeray  is  perhaps  largely  responsible  for 
it  by  the  exuberant  emotion  of  his  “  English  Humour¬ 
ists  ”.  People  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  Swift,  not 
even  the  letters  to  Stella — which  are  particularly  uninter¬ 
esting— are  sure  that  it  was  the  most  romantic  and 
pathetic  love  story  in  the  world.  They  will  hold  this 
view  even  when  assured  that  the  relations  between  the 
lovers  were  highly  conventional  and  innocent.  But  if 
the  marriage  were  actually  established,  then  there  really 
might  be  an  end  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  cherished 
romances.  Another  illusion  about  Swift  is  that  he  was 
Irish — and  people  will  insist  on  believing  this  to  the  end 
of  time. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  PARTY  POLITICS. 

THE  party  system  of  which  we  are  so  proud  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  just  now.  The  Transvaal 
colony  isat  present  thefootball  of  thetwopolitical  parties, 
and  considering  the  stakes  involved  the  scrimmage  is 
too  exciting  a  pastime  for  our  taste.  That  the  majority 
at  the  General  Election  was  largely  won  by  lies  about 
Chinese  labour  no  ordinarily  well-informed  man  doubts, 
and  no  sincere  man  denies.  But  the  General  Election 
is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone,  at  least  for  a  good 
many  years.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  our  party  poli¬ 
ticians  to  bid  them  reflect  that  the  interests  of  South 
Africa  are  more  important  to  the  empire  than  their 
game  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  would  seem  so 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  past  week  :  for  the 
questions  discussed  are  not,  What  is  best  for  the 
Transvaal  ?  Can  sufficient  labour  for  the  mines 
be  obtained  from  other  than  Chinese  sources  ? 
Cannot  Chinese  labour  be  so  regulated  as  to  be 
unobjectionable  ?  but  these  :  Did  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  supporters  describe  Chinese  labour  as 
slavery?  And  if  it  is  slavery,  are  they  not  morally 
bound  to  abolish  it?  And  if  it  is  not  slavery,  are  they 
not  branded  as  liars  ?  These  latter  questions,  it  will 
be  observed,  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Transvaal  :  they  are  merely  concerned 
with  the  consistency  or  truthfulness  of  the  Ministers 
and  their  friends.  In  other  words,  the  design  of  all 
these  parliamentary  recriminations  and  amendments  is 
to  force  the  Government  into  a  corner  from  which  it 
can  only  escape  by  admitting  that  it  has  lied,  or  by 
ruining  a  colony.  Seeing  that  the  Government,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  dissent  from  its  politics,  is  not  composed 
of  lunatics  and  scoundrels,  but  of  very  able  men, 
mostly  lawyers  and  Scotchmen,  in  some  form  or  other 
the  admission  will  be  made  that  lies  have  been  told 
about  Chinese  labour.  But  consider  the  risks  that  are 
run  in  extracting  this  admission,  or  its  equivalent ! 
Suppose  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
were  to  say  to  the  Opposition,  “You  tell  us  that  the 
onlv  way  in  which  we  can  clear  our  characters  is 
by  forbidding  Chinese  labour  at  once — we  take  you  at 
your  word.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  more  in  the 
matter,  but  you  have  pressed  us  so  hard  on  the  point 
of  honour  that  we  agree  to  yield  to  your  pressure 
and  to  cancel  the  ordinance  forthwith  ”  !  What  would 
be  the  position  of  the  Opposition  in  that  case?  Not  a 
very  enviable  one  ;  for  if  you  say  to  your  enemy  often 
enough,  “  Why  don’t  you  do  something  ?  ”  you  cannot 
divest  yourself  of  all  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  that  something,  if  he  does  it,  which  he  very  likely 
will.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  grave  objection  to 
government  by  parties  that  it  so  frequently  happens 
that  the  empire  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the 
face  of  a  Minister.  We  sympathise  fully,  of  course, 
with  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster’s  amendment.  We  wish,  as 
we  have  indicated  above,  that  the  very  life  of  the 
Transvaal  colony  had  been  saved  from  the  political 
arena,  where  it  is  the  plaything  of  parties,  and  that  the 
General  Election  might  have  been  allowed  to  bury  its 
dead.  But,  as  this  could  not  be,  it  is  well  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  reckless  language  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  Radicals  in  their  hour  of  triumph. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
the  imputation  conveyed  by  the  speeches  and  car¬ 
toons  representing  Chinese  coolies  as  being  cruelly 
maltreated  in  slavery.  It  means  that  Lord  Milner 
and  the  members  of  His  Majesty’s  late  Government 
and  the  Unionist  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Chinese  Government,  have 
all  conspired  to  press  50,000  Chinamen  into  slavery  for 
the  sake  of  dividends.  That  is  a  pretty  comprehensive 
charge,  amounting,  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  bluntly  put 
it,  to  one  of  felony.  Burke  said  he  could  not  draw  an 
indictment  against  a  people.  But  the  Radicals  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  drawing  an  indictment  of  felony 
against  a  whole  colony  and  the  Governments  of  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world. 
The  insult  to  the  late  Government  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  British 
nation  we  may  pass  over  :  as  a  method  of  Radical  con¬ 
troversy  it  is  not  new  :  and  happily  it  entails  no 
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consequences  beyond  the  irritation  natural  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  when  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  by  a  street-ruffian. 
But  the  insult  to  the  colony  and  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  much  more  serious,  and  may  entail  conse¬ 
quences  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul.  Our  colonists  in  South  Africa  have 
never  been  much  enamoured  of  government  from 
London,  for  they  have  found  it  a  compound  of  gross 
negligence  and  grandmotherly  interference.  The 
British  in  the  Transvaal  have  suffered  much  from 
the  late  war  :  many  of  them  lost  their  lives,  and 
many  of  them  lost  their  fortunes.  It  is  not  likely 
that  after  all  their  sufferings  and  trials  they  will 
allow  their  slow  struggle  back  to  prosperity  to  be 
stopped  by  a  crew  of  ignorant  and  malicious  fanatics  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  said  that  many 
of  our  British  colonists  in  the  Transvaal  are  foreigners, 
“without  a  nation  and  without  a  God  ”,  as  Mr.  Paul 
urbanely  observed.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  bear 
foreign  names  ;  but  such  a  reproach  comes  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a  member  of  a  party  containing  a  larger 
percentage  of  German  names  than  was  ever  found 
before  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  do  the 
Brunners  and  the  Monds  and  the  Strausses  and  the 
Schwanns  and  the  Samuels  and  the  Levys  say  to  the 
Pauline  method  of  alluding  to  their  co-religionists  and 
compatriots  ?  There  is  surely  a  limit  to  the  endurance 
of  the  British  residents  in  the  Transvaal;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  lose  our  new  colony, 
unless  a  stop  is  put  to  this  campaign  of  measure¬ 
less  insult.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  ruined,  these 
colonists  will  say,  we  will  not  also  be  trounced  and 
abused  by  every  twopenny-halfpenny  journalist  who 
has  been  washed  into  Parliament  by  a  tidal  wave. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  possible  con- 
•sequences  in  the  Far  East  if  this  crusade  against 
the  Chinese  is  carried  much  further.  The  Chinese 
Government  was  once  supposed  to  be  haughtily  indif- 
erent  to  the  conduct  of  the  barbarian.  The  action 
of  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  people 
towards  American  trade  proves  the  reverse  to  be  true 
nowadays.  In  return  for  the  anti-Chinese  attitude  of 
the  United  States  the  Chinese  have  taken  to  boycotting 
American  goods.  Have  our  anti-Chinese  cranks  and 
xanatics  in  the  Radical  party  ever  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  ot  the  Chinese  Government  taking  umbrage  at 
the  imputation  that  it  allows  its  subjects  to  be  sold 
Into  slavery  ?  Have  they  never  reflected  that  possibly 
the  Chinese  people  might  resent  the  wholesale  denun¬ 
ciation  of  their  fellow-subjects  for  gross  immorality  ?  And 
have  they  ever  thought  of  the  effects  that  might  flow 
from  Chinese  retaliation  in  the  Far  East  ?  Our 
richest  and  most  successful  colonies  in  the  Far  East, 
Singapore  and  Hongkong,  are  run  by  Chinamen.  But 
then  the  lawyers  and  journalists  and  nonconformist 
preachers  who  make  up  the  Radical  majority  have  never 
been  to  the  East. 

The  mendacity  of  the  Chinese  slavery  agitation  has 
been  too  often  exposed  to  require  treatment  at  our 
hands.  If  the  importation  of  foreign  labour  under  con- 
tract  be  slavery,  then  slavery  has  been  practised  cheer- 
bally  in  modern  times  by  every  civilised  Power.  The 
compound  system  was  started  some  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  owners  of  the  De  Beers  mines,  and  nobody  saw 
any  harm  in  it  till  the  other  day,  though  the  rigour  of 
the  De  Beers  regulations  is  far  worse  than  anything  to 
which  the  Chinese  are  subjected.  As  Lord  'Selborne 
says  in  his  masterly  despatch,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  distinction  in  principle  between  import- 
ing  coolies  from  China  and  importing  natives 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa.  There  is  no  "difference, 
except  that  the  sea  voyage  from  China  is  longer, 
and  that  the  Mongol  is  yellow  and  the  Bantu  is 
black.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  British 
working-man  would  have  lashed  himself  into  a  frenzv 
of  righteous  indignation,  it  it  had  been  explained  to 
him  that  it  was  only  a  question  between  brown  and 
yellow  boys?  .Most:  carefully  and  accurately  has  Lord 
Selborne  explained  in  detail  what  would  be  the  financial 
effects  on  the  Transvaal  of  withdrawing  Chinese 
labour.  We  need  not  repeat  Lord  Selborne’s  figures, 
which  prove  that  not  only  would  the  Transvaal  colony 
be  ruined,  but  that  the  adjacent  colonies  of  Natal  and 
.the  Cape  would  be  very  seriously  injured.  Let  us 
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however  imagine  the  mines  closed  down,  the  Transvaal 
Government  bankrupt,  the  shareholders  beggared,  and 
the  Boers  once  more  in  possession.  There  is  still  one 
consideration  which  we  have  not  seen  mentioned,  and 
which  we  commend  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
Has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  realised  what  the 
arrival  ot  ^20,000,000  in  gold  every  year  means  to  our 
banking  system?  Let  that  supply  of  gold  bullion  be 
cut  off,  or  even  seriously  diminished,  and  there  will  be 
a  crisis  in  the  City  compared  with  which  the  Gurney 
and  Baring  panics  were  child’s-play. 


MOROCCO  AND  EUROPE. 

T  F  there  were  any  people  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  the  Moorish  Conference  ever  intended  business 
they  are  doubtless  by  this  time  undeceived.  Not  the  most 
unsubstantial  of  compacts  could  ever  have  resulted  from 
the  intentions  existing  when  the  Powers  principally  con¬ 
cerned  began  operations.  France  and  Germany  will  no 
doubt  fling  charges  of  bad  faith  at  one  another,  but 
after  all  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  either  in  conceal¬ 
ing  any  longer  the  fact  that  they  desire  things  that  are 
incompatible.  Germany  would  of  course  make  matters 
easy  for  France  if  that  Power  would  give  her  the  terri¬ 
torial  or  financial  footing  she  wishes  in  Morocco.  But 
to  have  a  great  military  Power  permanently  encamped 
between  two  of  her  colonies  with  a  congeries  of 
warlike  tribes  all  round  to  play  with,  is  hardly  a 
contingency  which  the  least  wise  of  Ministries 
would  accept,  and  M.  Rouvier  has  not  hitherto 
shown  himself  foolish.  Besides,  the  suggestions 
of  the  correspondents  at  Algeciras  that  Great 
Britain  would  object  to  such  concessions  even  if 
France  were  willing  to  make  them  are  probably  true, 
because  they  coincide  with  our  political  and"  mer¬ 
cantile  interests.  \\  hen  we  made  our  agreement  with 
France  and  surrendered  our  preponderating  position  in 
Morocco  we  did  so  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  other 
party  certain  concessions  elsewhere  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  thought  worth  the  price.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  arrangement  that  a  third  Power  should 
intrude  itself,  being  in  the  first  place  a  far  more 
dangerous  commercial  competitor  than  our  original 
partner,  and  in  the  second  likely  to  involve  us  in 
political  complications  from  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  free  if  she  obtained  any  footing  for  armed  force 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  being  too  indignant  about  the 
German  methods  of  policy.  They  have  generally  lacked 
style  but  they  go  straight  to  their  "end.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  logically  to  deny  that  Germany  may  have  some 
interest  in  Morocco.  She  has  at  least  interest  enough 
to  make  its  sacrifice  a  valuable  asset  for  a  bargain, 
and  an  attempt  to  make  some  sort  of  bargain  has 
clearly  been  the  main  occupation  of  the  Conference 
hitherto,  at  all  events  of  M.  Revoil  and  Count 
Fattenbach.  As  one  of  the  French  papers  remarks,  it 
is  an  odd  thing  that  a  congress  convoked  ostensibly 
because  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue  should 
find  public  interest  in  it  entirely  confined  to  a  discussion 
a  deux. 

Undoubtedly  the  incapacity  or  the  reluctance  of 
France  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  impasse.  She 
had  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  push  her  influence  through 
the  country,  and  for  reasons  connected  with  the  parties 
011  which  the  Combes  Ministry  had  to  depend  she  failed 
to  employ  well  her  season  of  grace.  Now  there 
may  well  be  a  grave  question  whether,  if  by  any 
strange  chance  she  were  given  the  opportunity  again, 
she  could  use  it  so  as  to  insure  security  for  the  life  and 
property  of  Europeans.  It  is  this  doubt  that  raises 
the  question  how  far  the  unfettered  support  of  this 
country  can  profitably  be  given  to  her.  Possibly  it 
is  more  politically  useful  to  us  on  the  whole  to  remain 
friendly  with  France  than  to  worry  about  our  losses 
in  Morocco,  pecuniary  and  otherwise  ;  but  it  is  clearlv 
not  an  outcome  either  party  anticipated  when  they  put 
their  hands  to  the  Agreement  of  1904. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  a  deadlock  has 
arisen  on  the  question  of  the  State  bank.  A  far-seeing 
Government  does  not  lend  money  to  an  Eastern  potentate 
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for  the  sake  of  the  percentage,  but  for  the  advantages, 
political  and  commercial,  which  may  flow  from  the 
obligations  thereby  created.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  cite  the  obvious  case  of  Russia  in  Northern 
Persia.  In  June  1904  French  financiers  advanced 
to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  millions  sterling.  France 
then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  concession  of  a 
State  bank  and  the  Sultan’s  minister  acquiesced.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  French  syndicates  should  have 
the  first  right  to  float  any  further  loans.  But  a  year 
later  the  Moor  borrowed  ,£750,000  from  a  German 
syndicate.  France  did  not  understand,  or  failed  to 
put  the  knowledge  in  force,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
to  prevent  Oriental  Governments  from  breaking  their 
word  when  it  seems  to  their  advantage,  and  that  is  by 
force  or  a  threat  which  clearly  means  business.  Again 
and  again  the  Sultan  and  the  Maghzen  called  in  French 
assistance  to  quell  some  trifling  disorder,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  once  French  aid  near  the  Algerian  frontier 
prevented  unpleasant  developments  for  the  Moorish 
Government  from  the  side  of  the  Pretender.  England 
and  the  United  States  also  appealed  to  France  in  the 
Perdicaris  difficulty  and  the  French  Government  induced 
the  Moors  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  brigands  and 
pay  the  ransom.  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  French  are 
entitled  to  much  gratitude  from  anybody  for  that,  but,  i 
having  got  so  far,  it  was  clearly  irritating  for  France 
to  find  herself  “  shunted”  directly  the  Kaiser  had  paid  j 
his  visit  to  Tangier.  But  she  owed  it  to  her  own 
laches. 

From  the  first,  however,  we  have  not  believed  that 
when  the  principle  of  a  congress  was  once  accepted 
either  of  the  protagonists  would  incur  the  odium 
of  bringing  on  a  war.  Morocco  is  not  worth 

fighting  for  to  Germany  ;  it  is  well  worth  her 
while  however  to  undertake  any  amount  of  pour¬ 
parlers  and  to  make  herself  as  unpleasant  as 
possible  if  only  as  a  result  she  can  obtain  a 
quid  pro  quo.  Even  if  she  acquiesces  in  the  end  in 
the  lowest  demands  of  France  she  will  establish 
one  very  desirable  admission  for  her  own  case  in  ! 
future,  viz.  that  she  can  claim  a  right  to  be  consulted 
on  any  change  of  Moorish  affairs.  What  in  fact  she 
would  avoid  is  the  appearance  of  being  elbowed  out.  ! 
Having  broken  the  most  powerful  foreign  minister  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  Third  Republic  and  success¬ 
fully  claimed  her  own  right  to  be  called  into  council  on 
a  matter  which  her  rivals  appeared  to  be  desirous  of 
settling  without  her,  Germany  would  not  show  wis¬ 
dom  in  pushing  intransigeance  too  far.  By  accepting  or  1 
modifying  the  French  proposal  to  submit  the  organisa-  | 
tion  of  the  police  jointly  to  France  and  Spain  she  will 
place  the  former  in  a  far  less  favourable  position  than 
she  would  have  held  as  sole  arbiter  of  the  future  of 
Morocco.  A  dual  financial  settlement  is  also  possible, 
at  least  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  civilised 
diplomacy. 

Even  if  France  finally  secures  the  acquiescence  of 
Europe  in  her  main  contentions,  she  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  most  arduous  business.  Those  Powers 
who  understand  the  situation  would  be  the  first  to  push 
a  rival  into  it.  The  Sultanate  of  Morocco  is  a  religious 
kingship.  The  Sultan  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
an  Arab  of  Saharan  extraction.  The  Berbers  have 
never  undergone  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  tribes  are 
practically  independent  save  when  an  exceptionally 
able  ruler  appears  on  the  scene,  but  any  attempt  to 
seize  or  openly  to  control  the  Sultan  or  to  interfere 
with  his  freedom  of  action  would  bring  together  all  the 
tribes  against  the  intruder.  This  is  no  case  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  country  by  seizing  its  nominal  head  as  in 
Persia  or  Bokhara  or  Tunis. 

As  for  this  country,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  the  beau  role.  Our  support  has  been  admitted  by 
France  to  have  been  genuine  and  persistent.  We 
feel  more  doubtful  as  to  its  limits  and  whether  they 
have  not  been  nearly  reached.  But  to  recede  at  all  ' 
before  would  have  been  ungracious,  for  our  benefits 
from  the  agreement  are  palpable  while  those  derived 
from  it  by  France  are  not  yet  clear.  The  most 
Machiavellian  of  diplomats  could  not  have  made 
a  worse  bargain  for  the  other  party  than  Lord 
Lansdowne  did  without  meaning  it.  As  to  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  whether  or  no  it  be 


rightly  denominated  a  crisis,  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  comment  on  a  hundred  unverified  and  improbable 
rumours,  but  certain  facts  in  the  European  situation  are 
quite  plain.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Germany 
wishes  to  push  matters  to  extremes.  Her  interests  in 
Morocco  are  not  worth  a  great  war,  and  if  her  aim  be 
to  unsolder  the  ties  that  unite  us  with  France  by 
exasperating  the  latter  she  only  strengthens  them.  The 
temper  of  the  French  people  is  not  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Besides  this  the  present  condition  of  Austria  will 
very  strongly  influence  Germany  in  keeping  her  hands 
free.  The  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  in  that 
quarter  is  the  first  considerable  object  in  the  plans  of  the 
far-seeing  section  of  German  expansionists  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  mere  jingoes.  The  present  condition 
of  the  relations  between  Hungary  and  the  Crown  open 
possibilities  for  everything.  These  facts  are  quite 
enough  to  make  us  pause  before  we  hastily  assume 
even  that  the  Algeciras  farce  is  at  an  end. 


THE  REALITIES  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY 

POSITION. 

THE  sitting  of  Parliament  is  always  a  great  solvent 
of  popular  illusions.  The  moment  a  Government, 
however  strong,  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
Opposition,  however  weak,  the  relative  importance  of 
current  political  problems  becomes  manifest,  and  the 
real  difficulties  that  the  Ministry  has  to  meet  are 
revealed.  The  first  few  days  of  this  first  session  of  the 
new  Parliament  have  afforded  interesting  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  is 
crowded  on  the  Ministerial  benches  an  unprecedented 
majority,  fresh  from  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the 
polls.  Its  members  have  been  returned  to  express  a 
vague  popular  yearning  for  change  and  to  carry  certain 
very  definite  reforms  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
labour.  In  a  much  larger  degree  than  ever  before 
these  members  spring  from,  or  directly  represent,  the 
classes  which  are  moved  by  these  emotions.  During 
their  campaigns  they  did  not  trouble  their  minds  with 
foreign  politics.  In  colonial  affairs  Chinese  “  slavery” 
was  the  one  topic  that  called  for  attention.  Home 
Rule  was  a  bogey.  Our  fiscal  system  was  per¬ 
fect.  A  Radical  Government,  supported  by  a  huge 
democratic  majority,  would  proceed  swiftly  to  give 
effect  to  the  desires  of  the  Free  Church  Council, 
the  Trades  Unions,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
Parliament  meets,  and  in  the  first  week  of  its  debates 
these  airy  visions  are  dispelled,  and  the  hard  realities 
of  the  political  situation  stand  out  to  view.  Already  it 
is  patent  that  the  problem  of  how  to  supply  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  unskilled  labour  is 
one  on  which  the  new-formed  Cabinet  may  split.  The 
bogey  of  Home  Rule  is  seen  to  be  a  living  reality — a 
moving  factor  in  this  Parliament,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  and  just  exactly  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Redmond  pleases,  must  mark  the  course  of  this 
Government’s  career,  and  distort  its  policy.  The 
labour  party  ask  for  old-age  pensions,  and  quickly 
discover  that  under  our  admirable  fiscal  system  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  time  when  the  national  re¬ 
sources  can  find  the  requisite  money.  At  the  same 
moment,  by  a  cruel  accident,  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  trades  disputes  and  trade  combinations 
is  made  public,  and  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  any  alteration  in  the  law  affecting  these  matters  is 
borne  in  upon  the  most  democratic  mind. 

Let  us  examine  in  more  detail  the  contrasts  that  are 
thus  afforded  between  the  aspirations  of  the  elections, 
and  the  stern  facts  of  the  actual  circumstances  as  they 
govern  the  conduct  of  Parliament  and  the  Government. 
And,  first  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  labour  legislation. 
By  the  common  consent  of  all  Unionist  candidates  for 
urban  constituencies,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  artisans 
with  the  attitude  of  the  late  Government  towards  the 
Taff  Vale  decision  was  the  pre-determining  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  working  classes  from  their  side.  Their 
leaders  pressed  candidates  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
absolute  reversal  of  that  decision.  They  certainly  in¬ 
tended  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  the  funds  of 
trades  unions  should  be  wholly  irresponsible  for  the  torts 
of  their  members  or  agents.  And  it  was  under  the  impres- 
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sion  that  Radical  candidates  would  support  legislation 
that  would  grant  such  immunity  that  thousands  of  votes 
were  diverted  from  Unionists.  Now  appears  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  Its  members  differ  on  many 
points.  But  on  this  point  they  agree,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  concurs  with  his  colleagues  in  this  emphatic 
declaration— “  There  is  no  rule  of  law  so  elementary, 
so  universal,  or  so  indispensable,  as  the  rule  that  a 
wrongdoer  should  be  made  to  redress  his  own  wrong. 
If  trade  unions  were  exempt  from  this  liability,  they 
would  be  the  only  exception,  and  it  would  then  be  right 
that  that  exception  should  be  removed.  That  vast  and 
powerful  institutions  should  be  permanently  licensed  to 
apply  the  funds  they  possess  to  do  wrong  to  others,  and 
by  that  wrong  inflict  upon  them  damage  .  .  .  and  yet 
not  be  liable  to  make  redress  out  of  those  funds  would  be 
a  state  of  things  opposed  to  every  idea  of  law  and 
order  and  justice.”  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Asquith 
has  expressed  the  same  view.  It  is  incredible  that  he 
can  depart  from  it,  and  equally  incredible  that  any 
responsible  Government  can  seek  to  override  this 
weighty  judgment  of  the  Royal  Commission.  But 
what  a  disillusionment  this  will  involve  to  the  working 
classes.  And  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  01  y 
Radical  member  who  owes  his  seat  largely  to  the  fact 
that  he  ministered  to  the  belief  that  a  benevolent  Radical 
Government  would  reverse  the  TafF  Vale  decision, 
when  he  finds  that  his  leaders  are  as  unable  to  do  this 
as  the  most  obstinate  Tory?  Here  indeed  is  an 
instructive  contrast  between  the  illusions  of  a  General 
Election  and  the  cold  realities  of  subsequent  legislation. 

So  with  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
country  during  the  elections,  the  electors  were  allowed 
— nay  encouraged — to  believe  that  this  was  slavery. 
It  was  in  the  belief  that  it  was  indeed  slavery  that  they 
refused  a  hearing  to  the  apologists  for  the  system.  It 
was  in  the  faith  that  the  Radical  Government  would 
promptly  suppress  it  that  they  gave  their  votes  to 
Radical  candidates.  And  now  that  Parliament  has 
met,  it  appears  that  while  the  humane  Ministry  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  some  modification  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Chinamen  will  complete  their  term  of 
service,  it  is  actually  postponing  the  date  at  which  the 
colony  will  decide  on  grounds  of  expediency  whether 
the  system  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  continued.  Votes 
were  given  on  the  supposition  that  a  sacred  principle 
was  involved  in  the  immediate  abolition  of  an  accursed 
thing.  The  honour  of  the  Mother-country  required 
this.  But  now  the  gentlemen  who  secured  those  votes 
will  be  asked  to  transfer  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  its  continuance  to  the  colonists,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
its  perpetuation  if  at  some  future  date  it  seems  to  them 
that  the  system  is  a  convenient  and  profitable  one  to 
themselves. 

So  again  with  the  government  of  Ireland.  There  is 
a  similar  contrast  between  the  picture  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  audiences  at  elections  by  Radical  candidates, 
and  the  facts  that  confront  them  now  as  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then  it  was  a  malicious 
Tory  dodge  to  suggest  that  the  continuance  in  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  carried 
with  it  any  menace  to  the  'Union,  or  to  Unionist 
interests  in  Ireland.  Any  Unionist  candidate  who  had 
then  to  address  mixed  audiences  tells  the  same  tale  of 
the  extreme  irritation  which  any  allusion  to  a  prospect 
of  Home  Rule  caused  to  his  Radical  listeners.  They 
were  themselves,  so  intent  on  their  own  Radical 
reforms  ;  their  minds  were  so  centred  on  their  own  sup¬ 
posed  grievances  that  probably  in  all  honesty  they  were 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  larger  issues  that  were  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  results  of  the  General  Election. 
One  of  these  issues,  however,  becomes  transparently 
clear  in  the  course  of  the  very  first  night’s  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  Mr. 
Redmond  explicitly  declares  that  the  most  urgent  of  all 
imperial  questions  is  that  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
that  that  government  must  take  the  shape  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Parliament,  with  a  distinct  Executive  responsible  to 
it,  at  Dublin,  and  that  no  other  amendments  of  the 
law,  or  of  administration,  however  welcome  they  may 
be  to.  Irish  Nationalists,  will  take  the  place  of,  or 
diminish  the  necessity  for,  “  the  larger  policy  And, 
with  perfect  propriety,  Mr.  Redmond  recalls  the  fact 
that  on  his  amendment  to  the  Address  last  Session  in 
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favour  of  such  a  change  in  the  form  of  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  he  received  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
Radical  Opposition. 

Two  nights  later  the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Bryce, 
amidst  every  sign  of  Radical  approval  affirmed  his  own 
persistent  adhesion  to  the  policy  embodied  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills,  and  no  subsequent  note 
of  dissent  was  sounded  on  the  Ministerial  side.  When¬ 
ever  Mr.  Redmond  chooses  to  move  a  Resolution  in 
favour  of  the  Home  Rule  polity,  it  is  certain  that  in  this 
House  of  Commons  he  can  command  for  it  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  votes.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he 
will  permit  this  Parliament  to  run  its  full  course  without 
obtaining  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  then  forcing  a 
dissolution  ?  The  last  elections  showed  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  law  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  is 
in  full  force,  and  that  as  the  years  of  a  Ministry 
are  extended  this  swing  increases  in  its  momentum 
against  the  party  in  office.  Why  should  Mr.  Redmond 
allow  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  extraordinary 
Radical  victory  of  this  year  to  be  consumed  by  lapse  of 
time  ?  Why  should  he  quietly  stand  by  and  watch  the  ever 
growing  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government, 
and  of  a  revulsion  of  popular  favour  to  its  opponent 
No  Home  Rule  Bill,  it  is  true,  will  be  passed  during 
the  life  of  this  Parliament.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  General  Election  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Redmond  to  procure  a  not 
distant  dissolution  at  which  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  will  be  the  dominating  issue.  And  here  again  is 
a  glaring  contrast  between  "the  soft  illusions  the  Radicals 
nursed  through  the  election  contest  and  the  harsh  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  actual  political  situation. 


THE  LONDON  APPRENTICE. 

TN  London  the  well-trained  all-round  workman  is  a 
j  scarcer  article  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
I  There  are  fewer  facilities  in  London  workshops  even 
I  than  elsewhere  for  a  boy  learning  his  trade  thoroughly  : 
the  apprenticeship  system  having  fallen  more  into  decay 
there  in  proportion  as  industry  has  become  more 
specialised  in  London  than  the  country.  The  London 
County  Council  has  just  published  a  report  which 
amongst  other  things  states  that  one  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  indigenous  cockney  is  being  supplanted 
by  the  provincial  or  the  foreigner  in  the  skilled  in¬ 
dustries.  He  only  holds  on  as  a  dock  labourer.  Up  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  in  some  of  these  trades 
were  born  out  of  London.  The  building  trades  are 
almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  country  ;  and  the 
better  positions  go  inevitably  to  the  country-bred  man 
with  his  all-round  training.  A  boy  who  goes  into  a 
London  workshop  as  an  apprentice  either  gets  no 
regular  training  at  all  or  he  is  only  taught  to 
make  some  specialised  parts  of  a  manufactured 
article  ;  and  if  he  loses  his  situation  as  a  workman 
he  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  just  what 
he  has  learnt  to  do  :  and  too  specialised  skill  is  now 
always  precarious  owing  to  frequent  changes  in  articles 
required  or  the  methods  of  producing  them.  Employers 
do  not  care  for  apprentices  :  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
pretence  of  an  employer  teaching  a  boy  his  trade  as  in 
the  olden  times.  For  the  premium  obtainable  it  would 
not  be  worth  an  employer’s  taking  the  trouble  him¬ 
self  ;  and  workmen  have  no  interest  in  teaching  youths 
when  they  do  not  get  the  premium.  Trade  unionists 
have  been  reproached  for  restricting  the  number  of 
apprentices  :  but  what  they  were  really  doing,  and  with 
justification,  was  resisting  the  introduction  of  youths 
under  the  fictitious  names  of  apprentices  who,  after 
learning  in  a  short  time  some  special  operation,  could 
do  journeyman’s  work  for  apprentice’s  wages. 

How  the  whole  position  has  altered  appears  when 
the  County  Council,  wishing  to  do  something  to  support 
a  well-meaning  movement  in  favour  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  has  to  consider  whether  it  has  the  power  to 
apply  rates  in  supplying  apprenticeship  fees.  The 
legal  answer  it  received  was  that  perhaps  it  had  if  the 
employer  actually  and  effectively  taught  the  apprentice 
and  did  something  more  than  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  learning.  Employers  would  not  undertake  to 
guarantee  this  additional  training  as  it  would  not  pay 
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them  for  any  ordinary  premium.  In  fact  modern  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  the  old  system  obsolete.  Nothing: 
shows  this  clearer  than  the  great  number  of  London 
charities  with  endowments  for  apprenticing  youths 
which  spend  their  money  on  any  other  objects  of  the 
trust,  if  not  on  those  quite  unauthorised,  than  on 
furnishing  and  equipping  apprentices.  The  aggregate 
income  of  the  charities  which  might  be  so  employed 
amounts  to  ^24,000  and  not  more  than  a  third  has 
been  applied  to  apprenticeship  purposes.  The  rest  has 
been  expended  in  giving  pensions  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
in  providing  coals,  clothing  and  food  for  the  poor,  in 
subsidising  dispensaries,  or  occasionally  in  aiding 
primary  and  secondary  education.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  most  of  these  objects  ;  though  it  would  be 
better  if  some  of  them  were  attained  by  other 
means  than  by  a  number  of  small,  scattered,  and 
obscurely  managed  charities.  But  the  application 
of  the  money  shows  that  there  are  not  many  can¬ 
didates  for  apprenticeship  nor  employers  anxious  to 
take  them.  The  only  effect  the  premiums  seem  to 
have  is  that  where  apprentices  still  are  taken  pre¬ 
ference  is  given  to  the  boys  with  whom  there  is  a 
premium  paid  rather  than  to  those  without.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  this  fact  makes  the  County  Council  the  less  de¬ 
sirous  of  using  the  rates  for  apprenticeship,  except 
in  the  case  of  boys  in  reformatories  and  industrial 
homes  in  regard  to  whom  they  have  special  powers. 
However,  besides  the  charities  a  number  of  private 
societies  interest  themselves  in  apprenticing  boys 
and  girls.  The  East  London  Apprenticeship  Fund 
for  example  has  spent  over  thirteen  thousand  pounds  in 
premiums  for  over  seven  hundred  boys  and  girls  during 
nineteen  years  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  all  this 
money,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  over  four 
hundred  pounds,  has  been  repaid  by  the  poor  parents 
to  whom  it  was  advanced. 

It  is  well  to  apprentice  boys  and  girls  but  as 
a  teaching  system  apprenticeship  alone  cannot  be 
relied  on.  In  teaching  lawyers  or  doctors  it  is  not 
deemed  sufficient ;  and  the  articling  to  a  solicitor,  or 
the  reading  in  chambers  of  a  Bar-student,  or  the 
apprenticeship  of  a  medical  student  to  a  practitioner,  | 
has  had  to  be  supplemented  by  wider  and  more 
organised  systems.  So  it  will  have  to  be  with  the 
training  of  youths  in  all  grades  of  manual  labour  if  they 
are  to  become  accomplished  craftsmen.  Actual  work 
in  the  shop  is  necessary,  but  the  work  must  be  first  of 
all  preceded  by  a  suitable  elementary  education  ;  and 
thereafter  there  must  be  schools  whose  teaching  is  an 
accompaniment  and  groundwork  of  the  work  in  the 
shops  ;  the  youth  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  in 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  If  the  public  are 
convinced  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  better- 
trained  workers,  it  will  agree  with  the  County  Council 
that  its  elementary  and  secondary  and  technical  schools 
should  be  closely  connected  with  the  workshops. 
The  Council’s  education  programme  has  too  often 
seemed  unsuitable  for  its  pupils  :  and  the  public  will 
sympathise  more  heartily  with  its  views  on  improving 
the  apprenticeship  system  than  with  some  others  of  its 
experiments.  Sympathy  must  mean  approving  rates  not 
for  premiums  indeed  but  for  suitable  schools  and  teach¬ 
ing  which  will  enable  boys  and  girls  to  learn  what  cannot 
be  taught  them  in  the  workshops  while  at  the  same  time 
making  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  workshop  than 
they  are  able  to  do  in  present  circumstances.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  employers  too  will  be  required,  and  will 
probably  not  be  refused  when  they  see  how  the  appren¬ 
tice  system  modified  according  to  modern  requirements 
may  still  give  the  best  results.  No  less  important  will 
it  be  to  secure  as  well  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
workmen  themselves  in  the  training  of  their  successors  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  old  guilds  must  be  preserved  so 
that  apprentices  shall  not  be  used  to  depress  the  wages 
of  workmen. 

The  apprenticeship  system  has  decayed  not  only  in 
England  but  in  other  countries.  In  Germany  and 
England  exactly  the  same  defects  showed  themselves, 
and  they  have  done  more  than  we  have  to  put  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  a  modern  basis.  In  France  in  1872  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  industry  were  viewed  w  ith  alarm,  “  and  the 
lack  of  thorough  and  skilled  workmen  appeared  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  “  Formerlv  even  if  the  term  of 


apprenticeship  was  hard  and  long,  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  master  as  well  as  the  apprentice  that  all  branches 
of  trade  should  be  learned  :  but  with  the  necessary  sub¬ 
division  of  labour  and  use  of  machinery  this  need  no 
longer  be  exacted  from  the  employers’  point  of  view.  An 
almost  inevitable  result  was  that  craftsmen  and  masters 
of  their  trade  were  no  longer  made.”  In  certain 
trades  it  was  found  that  the  old  apprentice  system 
could  not  be  adapted  to  modern  conditions,  and  for  them 
apprenticeship  schools  were  established  to  take  its  place. 
We  may  take  the  dressmaking  school  as  an  example. 
The  Paris  girls  have  found  that  their  best  career  is  to 
get  work  in  London  where  better  wages  can  be  earned. 
In  first-class  English  dressmaking  firms  there  are  one 
or  more  French  hands,  who  are  the  best  hands.  But 
the  French  pupils  in  dressmaking  are  thoroughly 
taught  ;  they  are  taught  English,  and  they  collect 
English  trade  advertisements  and  translate  them.  They 
become  intelligent  masters  of  a  craft  :  from  its  ground¬ 
work  in  such  accomplishments  as  drawing  and  design¬ 
ing  through  all  the  practical  work  in  every  branch. 
“  Girls  in  London  are  not  taught  to  cut  and  fit  ;  rarely 
become  more  than  a  bodice  hand,  skirt  hand  or  sleeve 
hand.  The  best  career  for  the  girls  who  are  not  first 
hands  is  to  become  private  dressmakers,  and  yet  the 
girl  who  does  this  is  the  half-trained  woman  who  has 
picked  up  her  trade  more  or  less  well.  This  accounts 
for  the  inferior  quality  of  English  dressmaking.”  There 
are  twelve  of  these  ecoles  professionnelles  in  Paris — six 
for  boys  and  six  for  girls.  The  pupils  enter  at  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  the  tuition  is  free  and  the 
course  lasts  for  three  years.  In  England  in  some  trades 
the  principle  of  these  schools  has  been  introduced.  At 
Woolwich  the  “trade  lads”  in  the  Arsenal  attend  the 
special  class  organised  at  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic.  The 
apprentices  at  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company’s  works  at  Nine  Elms  are  allowed  to  attend 
classes  during  working  hours.  The  County  Council 
itself  has  girl  apprentices  whom  they  have  placed  at 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody's,  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  and  it  is 
a  condition  that  these  girls  spend  part  of  their  time  at 
suitable  classes.  For  dressmaking  and  similar  trades 
the  Council  now’  proposes  that  schools  on  the  Paris 
model  shall  be  established  in  London.  The  apprentice¬ 
ship  problem  is  one  of  education,  and  the  Council 
cannot  be  accused  of  acting  ultra  vires  in  making 
their  contribution  in  this  shape.  Employers  might 
at  first  be  afraid  that  it  would  affect  their  businesses. 
In  Paris  they  were  opposed  to  the  schools  at  first.  They 
did  not  believe  they  would  be  practical  ;  they  found 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 
This  latter  fear  is  justified  ;  but  the  employers  are 
content  to  do  this  owing  to  the  superior  workmanship 
which  they  are  now  able  to  obtain. 


THE  CITY. 

'HE  Stock  Exchange  should  be  thankful  that  the 
publication  of  the  King’s  Speech  took  place  a  few 
hours  after  the  “making-up”  prices  in  the  South 
African  mining  market  had  been  arranged,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  to  avert  many 
failures  and  something  very  like  a  panic.  As  it  is,  the 
market  has  now  a  breathing  space,  and  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  formed  on  a  calmer  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  probably  assist  towards  a  partial  recovery  in 
the  prices  of  the  shares  which  suffered  so  heavily  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  It  is  impossible  however  to 
entertain  the  view  that  the  improvement  can  be  of  a 
lasting  nature:  the  day-to-day  operations  of  “bears” 
covering  short  sales  may  give  an  occasional  fillip,  but 
the  ultimate  level  of  prices  in  many  shares  must,  in 
our  opinion,  be  lower.  It  must  not  be  taken  that  we 
entirely  condemn  South  African  mining  shares  because 
of  political  developments  which  affect  the  industry. 
We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  many  of  the  shares  are 
intrinsically  cheap  at  higher  prices  than  those  ruling  at 
present,  and  this  statement  is  capable  of  demonstration 
by  any  person  wffio  is  sufficiently  interested  to  study  the 
figures  relating  to  the  companies’  affairs.  Certain 
shares  can  be  bought  which  at  current  quotations  con¬ 
tain  50  per  cent,  of  the  price  in  solid  cash,  and  the 
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remaining  50  per  cent,  is  more  than  represented  by  the 
capita!  expenditure  in  development  and  equipment — in 
other  words  the  actual  properties  are  thrown  in  for 
nothing.  Our  purpose  in  drawing  attention  to  these  facts 
is  to  induce  genuine  holders  to  reflect  before  throwing 
away  investments  which  unhappily  in  almost  every 
instance  must  show  great  losses.  It  is  not  given  to 
everyone  to  show  the  exceptional  courage  required  to 
buy  stock  when  the  public  feeling  is  so  adverse  as  it  is 
towards  South  African  shares  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  however  that  an  opportunity 
does  exist  by  which  the  investor  who  holds  sound 
dividend-paying  mines  —  or  those  close  upon  the 
dividend-paying  stage— may  effect  an  average  which 
will  probably  go  far  to  recoup  the  existing  loss  on  the 
original  investment.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  rigidly  exclude  those  companies  which  are  still 
unproven  and  undeveloped — these  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  go  lower  and  in  their  fall  the  good  shares  may 
also  suffer  still  further ;  the  operation  of  averaging 
must  therefore  be  carried  out  judiciously  and  under  the 
advice  of  a  qualified  broker  if  there  be  one  left  who 
has  the  pluck  to  express  an  opinion  after  the  wretched 
experience  of  the  past  few  years.  The  South  African 
market  is  condemned  to  at  least  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
of  perplexing  uncertainty,  whilst  the  fate  of  Chinese 
labour  and  the  more  important  question  of  the  new 
constitution  for  the  Transvaal  are  being  settled.  We 
were  among  those  who  thought  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
had  largely  freed  itself  from  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  South  African  section  but  the  events  of  the  past 
week  have  satisfied  us  that  we  were  in  error.  The  rami¬ 
fications  of  mining  investments  were  larger  than  we 
had  imagined  ;  the  blocks  of  genuine  investment  stocks 
which  have  been  offered  convinces  us  that  there  is  still 
an  enormous  aggregate  holding  among  the  public  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  the  public  may  take 
cannot  fail  to  be  reflected  in  other  sections  of  the 
Exchange. 

South  African  affairs  then  have  completely  dominated 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week,  for  even  the 
tedious  negotiations  at  Algeciras  have  been  relegated 
to  the  background.  Consols  are  lower  on  balance  and 
all  money  stocks  are  down  as  there  seems  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  immediate  ease  in  money  rates.  The 
American  railroad  market  has  been  stagnant  and  we 
do  not  look  for  much  renewed  activity  until  the 
bosses”  return  from  the  holidays  in  Florida  and 
.elsewhere  which  they  usually  take  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the 
chance  of  a  coal  strike  is  now  extremely  remote  as  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  men  and 
the  owners  to  run  for  a  period  of  two  years  we  under¬ 
stand.  “  Coalers  ”  should  therefore  be  worth  buying 
and  Atchison  are  also  likely  to  go  higher  as  the  divf- 
dend  which  is  usually  declared  in  March  will  probably 
be  increased  to  5  per  cent  on  which  basis  the  stock 
should  be  worth  at  least  1 10. 

The  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  that 
institution,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  receive  except  from  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  British 
banks  operating  in  Egypt  are  known  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  which  they  pursue  in  many  respects  and  we 
also  venture  to  add  the  extraordinary  lack  of  enterprise 
which  they  show  in  other  affairs.  The  particular 
remarks  of  the  chairman  to  which  we  allude  are  those 
relating  to  the  probability  of  the  bank  requiring  more 
capital  to  take  its  share  of  the  development  in  the 
Sudan.  The  chairman  made  the  statement  almost 
regretfully,  admitting  that  his  conservative  tempera¬ 
ment  would  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  bank  continued 
to  pay  its  usual  dividends.  There  is  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  in  high  dividends  and  progress.  The  fact  is— 
and  we  speak  with  knowledge  on  the  point — that  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt  is  typical 
of  the  policy  or  want  of  policy  pursued  by  B’ritish 
banks  in  Egypt.  The  ground  is  being  rapidly  cut  from 
under  their  feet  by  the  genuine  enterprise  of  German, 
Belgian  and  French  financiers.  The  phenomenal  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Egypt  has  permitted  the  banks  to  prosper 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  financial  position  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Egypt  i 


a  different  spirit  must  animate  those  who  directly 
represent  British  finance.  We  are  not  referring  to  any 
ephemeral  boom  in  real  estate  and  we  naturally 
look  to  soundly  managed  banks  to  check  the  over¬ 
speculation  which  probably  does  exist  among  a  certain 
section  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  we  do  expect  our 
banks  to  move  with  the  times  and  to  leave  the  cut- 
and-dried  system  which  was  good  enough  years  ago. 
The  strides  made  by  foreign  houses  to  the  detriment  of 
ourselves  are  notorious.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
ratio  of  English  capital  to  foreign  capital  put  into  Egypt 
during  the  past  five  years  has  decreased  by  40  to  50  per 
cent.  :  we  mean  by  this  commercial  capital  invested  for 
sound  development  purposes  as  distinguished  from 
mere  promoting  concerns.  Whilst  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  lack  of  enterprise  shown  we  must  admire^the 
strong  position  which  the  British  banks  have  built  up 
and  an  investor  may  confidently  buy  the  shares  :  we 
give  below  the  main  features  of  the  position  of  the 
banks : — 

Yield  on 


Capital 

Reserve 

Shares 

Par  Value 

Quota¬ 

tion 

Basis  of 
last  Div. 

Anglo-Egyptian . . 

£ 

1,500,000 
500,000  pd. 

£ 

500,000 

£  £ 

IS  5  pd- 

£  s. 

4  14 

Bank  of  Egypt  .. 

1,000,000 
500,000  pd. 

440,000 

25  12$  pd. 

39* 

5  *9 

Imperial  Ottoman 

10,000,000 
5,000,000  pd. 

807,000 

20  10  pd. 

15 

4  15 

National  Bank  of  Egypt 

3,000,000 
fully  pd. 

800,000 

10  fully  pd. 

27* 

2  13 

LAW  UNION  AND  SUN  LIFE  OFFICES. 

HE  Law  Union  and  Crown  is  one  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  companies  in  which  a  man  can  take  a 
Life  insurance  policy  with  confidence  that  the  results 
will  be  good  if  he  is  participating  in  profits.  When  we 
compare  the  amounts  of  assurance  that  can  be  bought 
from  the  various  offices  for  a  premium  of  ,£10  a  year  it 
is  found  that  for  some  ages  at  entry  and^du  rations  of 
policies  the  Law  Union  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and 
under  all  its  with-profit  policies  the  results  are  good. 
In  some  ways  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  it 
manages  to  give  such  good  returns  to  its  policy¬ 
holders.  The  commission  and  expenses  last  year 
absorbed  15  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  a  proportion 
that  is  slightly  higher  than  usual  on  account  of  valua¬ 
tion  expenses  ;  but  as  the  society  sets  aside  17*5  per  cent, 
for  future  expenses,  there  is  only  a  margin  for  profit  of 
about  3^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  more  than  this 
is  absorbed  in  paying  to  the  shareholders  5  per  cent,  of 
the  Life  assurance  premiums.  The  finances  of  the 
company  are  exceptionally  well  managed,  the  funds 
yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  about  ^4  is.  per  cent.,  thus 
providing  over  1  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  for 
bonuses.  The  claims  were  within  the  amount  expected 
and  as  the  company  has  a  fairly  large  business  in  non¬ 
profit  policies  and  annuities  there  are  other  sources  of 
surplus  to  be  added  to  the  gain  from  interest.  Like 
those  of  many  other  companies  the  bonuses  of  the  Law 
Union  have  been  falling  off  in  recent  years  :  on  two 
occasions  the  reversionary  additions  were  £2  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  some  assured  and  previous  bonuses  ;  in 
1899  the  bonus  was  355.  and  in  1904  it  was  325-.  but 
even  the  lowest  of  these  rates  exceeds  the  earlier 
bonuses  which  gave  the  policy-holders  such  good 
results.  The  company  transacts  a  comparatively  small 
Fire  insurance  business,  which  last  year  resulted  in 
38  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  being  paid  for  claims  and 
34^  per  cent,  for  expenses  ;  this  left  a  trading  profit  of 
27^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  which  amounted  to 
nearly  ^59,000.  The  Accident  account  also  shows  a 
large  proportion  of  profit.  The  amount  was  ^4,063, 
which  is  equivalent  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income. 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  was  for  many  years 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  arrangements  made  in 
earlier  times  for  payments  to  shareholders,  but  it 
recently  had  the  good  sense  to  modify  its  conditions  in 
this  respect  and  give  new  policy-holders  a  share  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  surplus.  While  the  older  policy¬ 
holders  are  contributing  about  4^  per  cent,  of  their 
premiums  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  new 
policy-holders  are  paying  less  than  half  this  proportion, 
an  amount  at  which  no  one  can  cavil.  But  when 
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looked  at  as  a  whole  the  payments  to  shareholders 
when  added  to  the  commission  and  expenses  absorb 
over  21  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  exceed  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  future  expenses  at  the  last  valuation. 
The  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  the  funds  is  uni¬ 
formly  high  :  last  year  it  was  ^4  2s.  >jd.  per  cent., 
a  rate  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  3  per  cent, 
assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilites.  The  Sun  transacts 
quite  a  substantial  annuity  business  and  also  issues 
leasehold  policies  on  very  favourable  terms  for  the 
policy-holders. 

Leasehold  accounts  are  kept  separate  from  the 
Life  assurance  account,  but  they  are  included  with 
accident  premiums,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  of 
either  class  of  business.  There  are  obvious  objections 
to  the  multiplication  of  accounts,  but  the  way  in  which 
all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  are  now  included  with 
accident  figures  by  various  companies  makes  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  form  any  safe  opinion  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  accident  business.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sun  this  is  not  of  much  importance  because  this  branch 
is  relatively  small  at  present ;  but  in  some  other  com¬ 
panies  where  the  accident  business  is  important  the 
accounts  only  serve  to  hide  the  facts,  not  to  reveal 
them.  The  large  share  capital  of  the  Sun  Life — it  is 
^£360,000  paid  up — must  cause  the  directors  some  little 
difficulty.  It  is  not  wanted  for  purposes  of  security,  and 
the  provision  of  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  dividend  out  of  Life  assurance  business 
with  the  help  of  a  small  accident  branch  is  no 
easy  task. 


THE  BACHELORS’  WING. 

SOCIAL  superstitions  die  hard,  even  in  these  days 
of  telephones  and  week-ends.  But  perhaps  the 
oddest  superstition  that  lingers  in  country  houses  is 
that  the  modern  bachelor  is  a  hardy  Spartan,  who  likes 
roughingit,  and  for  whom  any  bedroom  is  consequently 
good  enough.  “Come  along,  old  chap,  I’ll  show  you 
your  room:  it’s  in  the  bachelors’  wing.”  This  is  the 
preface  to  climbing  up  dark  and  narrow  backstairs, 
and  fumbling  tentatively  along  corridors,  when  at  last 
the  panting  Sybarite  is  shown  a  small  room,  overlooking 
the  offices,  with  a  flat  pannikin  of  a  bath  peeping  out 
from  beneath  the  bed.  And  this  for  a  man  who  has 
arrived  with  his  valet  and  his  silver-fitted  bag  from  his 
perfumed  chambers  in  St.  James’s  with  its  porcelain 
bathroom  !  It  is  a  room  which  he  would  have  rejected 
with  objurgation  in  an  hotel  ;  but  he  manages  to 
mutter,  “  O,  thanks,  it’s  very  nice”,  until  his  host  has 
shut  the  door  behind  him,  when  he  asks  himself  whether 
“this  sort  of  thing  is  really  good  enough”.  It  is 
not  of  course  that  there  are  no  other  rooms  in 
the  house.  It  is  a  great  historic  house,  or  a  new 
millionaire’s  palace,  and  there  are  acres  of  untenanted 
rooms,  beautifully  furnished,  on  the  floors  below, 
which  are  shut  up  and  covered  with  holland  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  would  do  these  grand 
old  rooms  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  be  occupied  : 
but  it  never  occurs  to  our  host  and  hostess,  or  their 
housekeeper,  to  allot  us  one  of  these  rooms,  because 
we  are  a  bachelor,  and  because  from  time  immemorial 
a  set  of  small,  badly  furnished  rooms  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  house  have  been  set  aside  as  the 
“bachelors’  wing”.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  bar¬ 
barous  absurdity?  We  admit  that  two  persons  require 
a  larger  bedroom  than  one  ;  but  in  these  days  married 
couples  are  generally  given  two  rooms  adjoining. 
While  however  the  accommodation  of  husbands  and 
wives  has  been  improved  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas,  we  complain  that  the  bachelor  is  still  subjected 
to  the  rigour  of  segregation  and  smallness.  Is  the 
idea  that  bachelors  reel  drunk  to  bed,  and  cannot  be 
trusted  to  sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows  ?  There  may  be  some  confused  notion  of  this 
kind,  handed  on  from  the  days  when  gentlemen  did 
drink.  But  the  root-reason  of  the  bachelors’  Aving  is 
the  assumption  that  unmarried  men  are  careless  of  their 
comfort,  and  unobservant  of  their  surroundings.  The 
A'ery  opposite  is  of  course  the  truth.  A  man  is  a 
bachelor  in  these  days  just  because  he  rates  physical 
comfort  above  everything  else  :  because  he  is  deter-  I 


mined,  like  Bishop  Blougram,  that  his  “hutch  shall 
rustle  Avith  sufficient  straAv”.  He  is  not  married, 
because  he  prefers  his  valet,  and  hot  water,  and  shining 
boots,  and  ironed  clothes  and  stropped  razors,  to  a 
wife  and  family  Avithout  those  little  adjuncts.  It  may¬ 
be  horrid,  but  it  is  true,  and  every  clever  woman  knows 
that  it  is  true.  And  then  his  “  hutch  ”  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  what  it  was.  Instead  of  paying  an 
exorbitant  rent  for  a  dark  mephitic  dungeon  between 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  your  modern  bachelor  can 
choose  from  palatial  blocks  of  chambers  with  telephones 
and  “hot  and  cold”  and  cunningly  devised  electric 
lamps  on  every  floor.  And  it  is  this  daintily  living 
monster  of  selfishness  whom  hosts  and  hostesses  ha\-e 
the  unhappy  hardihood  to  thrust  into  a  poky  room 
in  an  out-of-the-Avay  corner  of  their  house  called  the 
bachelors’  Aving.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  it  is 
indeed.  The  competition  for  single  men  who  can  play 
golf  and  bridge  and  talk  at  dinner  is  pretty  keen  ;  they 
can  command  their  own  accommodation.  We  advise 
those  who  Avish  to  fill  their  houses  at  Aveek-ends 
to  order  their  housekeepers  to  abolish  the  bachelors’ 
Aving,  and  to  keep  their  best  bedrooms  constantlv 
occupied.  We  are  not  of  course  thinking  of  small 
houses,  and  people  Avith  moderate  means.  Such  houses 
have  not  got  bachelors’  Avings.  A  man  is  not  obliged 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  stay  in  a  country  house,  and 
he  should  count  the  possible  cost  before  going.  When 
it  is  obvious  that  his  friends  give  him  of  their  best,  he  is 
a  fool  or  a  cad  if  he  grumbles  even  to  himself.  But  we 
are  writing  of  those  big  houses  where  it  is  a  settled 
policy  to  keep  the  best  rooms  closed,  and  to  assume 
that  anything  is  good  enough  for  a  bachelor.  As  this 
is  either  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  hostess  or  host, 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper,  we 
think  that  in  these  cases  the  bachelor  has  a  grievance, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  less  com¬ 
fortable  under  the  roof  of  a  rich  friend  than  in  his  own 
rooms.  And  of  course  his  grievance  will  be  remedied, 
for,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  he  is  at  a  premium  in  the 
market.  The  only  person  of  whom  the  middle-aged 
bachelor  need  be  afraid  is  the  modern  boy,  as  he  is 
more  luxurious,  more  selfish,  and  more  exacting  than 
himself. 


CHEMIST  AND  FARMER. 

'TILLING  the  soil  is  the  very  oldest  of  the  many  arts 
J-  by  which  man  strives  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
Beginning  as  a  rude  effort  marking  the  very  dawn  of 
civilisation  it  has  gone  on  growing  in  power  and  suc¬ 
cess  through  all  the  ages,  each  generation  in  turn 
adding  something  which  it  learnt  to  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge.  Through  many  centuries  the  increasing 
know-ledge  thus  gathered  in  Avas  A\-holly  of  the  kind  we 
call  empirical.  Man  found  out  step  by  step  that  doing 
certain  things  bettered  the  crops,  that,  for  instance, 
animal  refuse  improved  the  soil,  that  it  Avas  good  to  let 
land  at  times  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  that  grow-ing  a  crop 
of  some  leguminous  plant  favoured  a  succeeding  crop 
of  cereals  and  so  on.  All  this  ever-growing  new  knoAv- 
ledge  embodied  in  precepts  became  the  guide  of  the 
farmer’s  Avork  ;  but  for  many  generations  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  attempted  or  indeed  cared  to  explain 
Avhv  the  good  result  followed  the  approved  action  ;  it 
was  enough  for  the  practical  man  that  the  good  was 
secured. 

In  more  modern  times  however,  especially  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  science  moving  on¬ 
wards  with  rapid  strides,  and  making  its  way  into  all 
kinds  of  human  activity,  turning  things  often  upside 
dow-n,  came  to  agriculture  also.  Workers  in  the 
rapidly  advancing  science  of  chemistry  saw  in  the 
dealings  between  the  plant  and  the  soil  striking  illus¬ 
trations  of  chemical  processes.  They  soon  felt  them¬ 
selves  able  to  explain  to  the  farmer,  in  what  seemed 
to  be  an  adequate  manner,  the  reasons  for  the  procedures- 
Avhich,  led  by  tradition,  he  was  with  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  results  adopting.  Moreover,  for  such  is  the 
way  of  science,  they  went  further,  and  told  him  of  neA\- 
measures,  suggested  by  chemical  knoAvledge,  by  means 
of  which  he  could  make  those  results  still  better  ;  they 
pointed  out  to  him,  for  instance,  the  value  of  mineral 
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•manures  by  the  use  of  which,  at  a  relatively  small  cost, 
•he  could  largely  increase  his  crops.  Thus  theoretical 
science  invaded  practical  agriculture. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  scientific  advice  were  not 
perhaps  so  fully  beneficial  as  had  been  expected  ;  the 
farmer  did  not  reap  all  that  the  chemist  had  promised 
him.  But  one  thing  came  out  clearly  from  the  chemist’s 
efforts,  the  huge  variety  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  earth  yield  a 
greater  crop.  Part  of  this  complexity  had  gradually 
become  known  even  in  much  earlier  times,  namely  the 
complexity  of  the  ways  of  all  living  things,  of  plants  no 
less  than  animals  ;  but,  as  the  chemist  strove  to  see  his 
way  through  the  doings  of  the  farm,  he  became  aware 
that  the  ways  of  the  soil  were  no  less  varied 
and  complex  than  those  of  the  plant  itself.  And 
as  inquiry  pressed  onward  year  after  year,  the  problems 
of  the  soil  seemed  to  multiply,  and  to  withdraw  farther 
and  farther  from  solution.  The  more  the  soil  was 
studied,  the  more  clearly  it  was  seen  not  only  that  one 
soil  differed  from  another  soil  in  chemical  composition, 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  lime,  alumina,  potash  and 
the  like  of  which  it  was  made  up,  and  in  physical 
characters,  its  looseness,  adhesiveness,  friability,  and 
the  like,  but  also  that  these  two  sets  of  features, 
mutually  dependent  the  one  on  the  other,  were  subject 
to  continual  change  according  as  the  rain  soaked 
through  the  land  or  the  sun  beat  on  it,  or  the  farmer 
carted  his  manures  on  it,  and  carried  his  crops  off  from 
it.  And  this  great  complexity  suddenly  appeared  still 
greater  when  it  was  brought  to'  light  that  the  cultivated 
soil  was  itself  as  it  were  a  living  thing,  that  it  was 
alive  in  the  sense  that  it  was  teeming  with  myriads  of 
minute  living  organisms,  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
which  silently  and  noiselessly  were  ever  hard  at  work 
transforming  in  an  unsuspected  way  the  chemical  and 
physical  texture  of  the  ground. 

In  the  ’forties  of  the  last  century  one  John  Bennet 
Lawes  owner  of  an  estate  at  Rothamsted,  in  Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire,  having  been  drawn  towards  chemical 
science,  was  making  money  by  showing  how  phosphatic 
manures  might  be  obtained  not  onlv  from  bones, 
the  stock  of  which  was  limited,  but  from  the  vastly 
more  abundant  mineral  deposits.  Happily  he  also,  with 
singular  insight,  had  grasped  the  real  nature  and  true 
bearings  of  the  problems  of  agriculture  then  before  the 
world,  and  calling  to  his  assistance  a  young  trained 
chemist,  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  set  up  on  his  estate  at 
Rothamsted  an  experimental  farm  with  the  view  to 
attempt  at  least  the  solution  of  some  of  them. 

One  problem  especially  weighed  upon  him,  a  problem 
connected  with  what  may  perhaps  be  called  one  of 
the  riddles  of  the  universe.  Biological  studies  teach 
us  that  what  we  are  still  accustomed  to  speak  of 
as  the  element  nitrogen  ”  is  the  chemical  pivot  of 
hfe.  Protoplasm  whether  of  the  plant  or  of  the  animal,  : 
and  all  that  is  made  out  of  protoplasm,  consists  of  many 
chemical  substances,  but  the  central  constituent  is  that 
which  is  called  proteid  or  sometimes  albuminous  matter, 
and  the  distinctive  component  of  proteid  matter  is 
nitrogen.  Without  nitrogen  all  the  other  things  which 
go  to  build  up  the  body  of  a  plant  or  animal  are  wholly 
useless  ;  nitrogen  is  the  leader  of  all  these  other  things, 
guiding  all  their  activities  to  the  ends  of  life.  Hence 
nitrogen  is  the  first  essential  of  all  food  whether  of  the 
plant  or  the  animal.  \  et  the  animal  finds  it  the  hardest 
to  get  of  all  the  things  which  serve  him  as  food, 
though  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  atmosphere 

rapping  round  the  earth  is  nothing  but  nitrogen,  no 
animal— and  this  is  as  it  were  the  tragedy  of  life — 
can  touch  for  the  purposes  of  food  this  almost  bound¬ 
less  store  of  it.  When  he  breathes  he  takes  right 
int°.  hl*  .body  a  supply  of  air,  but  he  sends  this  out 
again  with  the  nitrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  alone,  un¬ 
touched.  Not  one  tittle  of  nitrogen  can  he  take  from 
the  air  ;  he  must  seek  for  all  the  nitrogen  which  he  so  : 
impenously  needs  in  nitrogenous  substances  existing 
in  the  bodies  of  plants  or  ot  animals  which  had  in  their 
turn  fed  on  plants. 

Is  the  plant  more  fortunate  than  the  animal  ?  Can  it 
take  its  nitrogen  direct  from  the  atmosphere3  This 
was  a  question  largely  exercising  men’s  minds  when 
Lawes  began  his  farm  ;  and  closely  bound  up  with  it 
was  another  question— namely,  How  far  is  it  profitable  ! 


to  feed  a  plant  with  nitrogenous  manures?  To  this 
latter  question  Lawes  first  applied  himself ;  but  he  soon 
saw  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  special  question 
touching  the  treatment  of  the  soil  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  studying  the  particular  question  by  itself 
alone.  He  was  thus  led  to  develop  a  systematic  plan, 
which  happily  his  means  enabled  him  to  carry  out,  of 
devoting  his  experimental  farm  to  a  general  and  funda¬ 
mental  study  of  what  changes  are  wrought  in  the 
plant  by  the  soil,  what  changes  are  wrought  in  the 
soil  by  the  plant,  and  how  these  vary  under  varying 
conditions.  He  varied  the  conditions  by  applying 
to  the  soil  according  to  a  well-thought-out  scheme 
known  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  manure  ;  and 
recognising  that,  amid  the  manifold  changes  for  ever 
going  on  in  such  a  complex  living  mixture  as  is  the 
soil,  what  is  done  one  day  will  not  tell  its  tale  on  that 
day  or  the  next  but  may  need  many  days  or  even  many 
years  before  its.  story  is  ended,  he  arranged  that  the 
observations  which  made  up  his  experiments  should  go 
on  unbroken  for  at  least  a  long  period  of  time.  During 
that  time  other  variations  in  the  conditions  not  of  his 
making,  the  potent  variations  of  weather  for  instance, 
would  have  scope  to  make  themselves  felt. 

Thus  after  some  tentative  trials  was  in  1852  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  grand  Rothamsted  multiple  experiment,  the 
like  of  which  can  be  seen  nowhere  else,  and  the  storv 
of  which  is  charmingly  told  in  simple  language  by  the 
now  director  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  in  the  book  which  is  the 
occasion  of  this  article.*  We  cannot  here  expound  the 
details  of  the  experiment ;  for  these  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself.  But  we  may  indicate  the 
general  plan  of  the  experiment  bysayingafewwords  con¬ 
cerning  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  wheat  ;  for  this 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  A  field  of  some 
eleven  acres,  called  the  Broad  Walk  field,  is  divided  into 
plots,  and  each  plot  has  been  treated  separately  on  a 
consistent  plan  since  1852.  One  most  interesting  plot 
has  received  no  manure  whatever  since  the  beginning, 
though  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  from  it  in  each 
successive  year.  On  the  other  plots  known  quantities 
of  farmyard  manure  and  various  combinations  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  nitrogenous  manures  of  different  kinds, 
and  phosphatic  and  other  mineral  manures,  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  area  year  after  year  ;  and  wheat 
has  been  grown  on  all  of  them.  Accurate  records 
have  been  kept  of  the  yield  of  grain,  including  its 
market  quality,  and  of  straw.  Samples  of  the  soil 
have  been  taken  and  analysed,  or  kept  for  such  analysis 
as  may  be  demanded.  The  rainfall  and  other  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  have  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
drainage  water  has  been  analysed  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  indeed  every  fact  which  could  help  to  throw  light 
on  what  the  effect  of  the  manures  has  been  and  how 
that  effect  has  been  brought  about  has  been  carefully 
observed  and  registered.  Thus  has  grown  up  and  is 
still  growing  a  mass  of  facts,  the  analysis  of  which  has 
already  thrown  on  the  growth  of  wheat  such  a  light 
as  has  never  been  thrown  elsewhere,  and  from  the 
further  analysis  of  which  still  greater  light  may  in  the 
future  be  expected. 

Barley,  root  crops,  and  leguminous  crops  have  been 
and  are  being  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  and  special 
researches  have  been  carried  out  on  the  latter,  the 
leguminous  crops,  since  they,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  certain  mysterious  microbes  clinging  round  their 
roots,  drag  down  the  inert  coy  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  bury  it  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
available  nitrogenous  manure. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
periment  is  that  in  which  since  1856,  that  is  for  half  a 
century,  a  stretch  of  about  seven  acres  of  old  pasture 
lands  divided  into  plots  according  to  the  general  plan, 
has  been  treated  with  various  manures.  The  results  of 
this  treatment  have  been  recorded  and  analysed  with  a 
minuteness  exceeding  even  that  adopted  elsewhere. 

In  each  plot  not  only  has  the  total  yield  of  hay  been 
accurately  measured,  but  also  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grasses  and  of  the  different 
leguminous  and  other  plants  which  go  to  make  up  the 
hay,  have  been  carefully  determined.  Thus  has  been 

*  “  The  Book  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments  ”  By  A.  D.  Hall. 
Issued  with  the  authority  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee. 
London:  Murray.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 
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gathered  in  a  most  valuable  mass  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  of  different  manures  on  not  only 
the  amount  but  also  the  quality  of  the  yield  from 
pasture  land.  A  very  striking  sight  is  presented  by 
this  grass  experiment  at  midsummer  just  before  hay 
harvest.  As  the  eye  travels  over  the  several  plots  it 
sees  this  one  with  a  scanty  and  stunted  growth,  that 
one  with  a  tall  thick  covering  bowed  down  by  the  very 
weight  of  its  own  luxuriance,  this  one  a  sickly  yellow, 
that  one  a  deep  rich  green,  this  one  full  of  clover  or  I 
other  pasture  herbs,  that  one  bearing  none  at  all,  each 
plot  telling  how  it  has  been  treated  in  such  a  way  that 
even  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  manifold  work  thus  carried  on  without  a  break 
for  more  than  fifty  years  in  all  the  several  parts  of  the 
whole  experiment  is  gradually  making  known  to  us  the 
fundamental  laws  according  to  which  the  plant  and 
the  soil  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Some  of  these 
laws  have  already  been  made  clear  enough  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm  ;  these  the 
reader  will  find  briefly  told  at  the  encjs  of  the  several 
chapters  of  the  book.  But  the  great  worth  of  the 
whole  enterprise  lies  in  the  promise  of  what  is  yet  to 
come  out  of  it.  The  farm  with  its  records  is  a  rich  mine 
of  agricultural  science  ;  it  is  being  diligently  worked 
by  the  help  of  the  funds  left  by  the  founder  ;  but 
large  as  these  funds  seemed  to  be  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  work,  the  very  progress  which  they  have  brought 
about,  shows  how  very  inadequate  they  are  to  bring  to 
the  surface  all  that  is  hidden  below.  If  it  be  true  that 
agriculture  is  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  national 
industry,  if  it  be  true  that  in  it  as  in  other  industries, 
success  is  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  alert  and  reso¬ 
lute  use  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  at  Rothamsted  is  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of 
national  concern  ;  and  the  nation  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  the  fullest  use  is  made  of  its  unique  opportunities. 

M.  Foster. 


BRUTUS  :  VILLAIN  OR  HERO  ? 

A  REPLY. 

I  HAVE  been  accustomed  for  now  many  years  week 
by  week  to  read  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  dramatic 
article.  I  have  found  his  dissection  of  other  people 
most  fascinating  to  watch.  The  light  swift  movement, 
the  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  precision  with  which  he  used 
the  knife  charmed  and  exhilarated  me.  But  then  I 
was  spectator.  Now  I  have  become — I  am  not  going 
to  give  away  my  case  and  say  his  victim — but  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Beerbohm  would  perhaps  say,  his  patient, 
from  whom  he  hopes  to  cut  a  morbid  growth.  I  admit 
the  sensation  is  slightly  different.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
sensation  well  worth  having  ;  and  if  I  am  not  cured, 

I  am  not  killed.  I  am  now  better  able  to  gauge  the 
feelings  of  the  numerous  people  on  whom  this  deft¬ 
fingered  surgeon  operates.  If  they  agree  with  me, 
they  will  admit  that  the  process  is  remarkably  stimu¬ 
lating.  The  knife  may  be  sharp  but  it  is  stuck  into 
you  so  neatly  that  you  cannot  help  being  gratified  at 
the  pains  the  operator  is  taking  with  you.  It  would 
be  horrid  to  be  cut  up  clumsily,  but  all  the  time  Mr. 
Beerbohm  was  at  work  I  was  feeling  that  he  was 
moved  by  the  words,  emphatically  not  by  the  example, 
of  Brutus  who  bid  his  co-conspirators  “be  sacrificers 
and  no  butchers.  Let’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the 
gods  ”.  When  I  had  read  that  interesting  and  stately 
article  in  last  week’s  Saturday  Review,  I  confessed 
that  I  had  been  carved  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Neither  does  it  lessen  my  admiration  for  the  operator’s 
skill  that  he  was  operating  on  a  perfectly  sound  man. 
Had  I  been  the  diseased  person  the  surgeon  took  me 
for,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy  his  skill  so  well. 
As  it  was,  I  would  not  have  been  under  anaesthetics 
for  the  world. 

But  I  have  some  suspicion  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  knew 
he  was  not  dealing  with  a  real  “  case  ”  :  tor  in  his  attitude 
he  diverged  entirely  from  his  normal.  I  was  bred  an 
advocate  and  I  notice  with  some  amusement  the  well- 
known  devices  (pardon  the  confusion  of  professions) 
in  which  he  took  refuge  ;  assuming  positions  which 
only  the  advocate  in  Max  would  think  of,  which 
the  real  Max  instinctively  avoids.  The  advocate  per¬ 


ceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  jury  away 
from  the  issue  as  contained  in  the  evidence  legally 
before  them,  and  by  means  of  extraneous  appeals  to 
produce  in  their  minds  a  confusion  of  issues.  Every 
advocate  has  done  that  in  his  time,  or  tried  to  do  it. 
And  I  must  in  justice  to  my  case  point  out  that  if 
anvone  really  cares  to  follow  the  merits  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  as  between  Mr.  Beerbohm  and  myself,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  first  read  the  article  in  “  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  ”  for  February,  which  was  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Beerbohm’s  criticism.  My  case  rests  wholly  on  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  actual  words  of  the  play. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  find  space  for  quotations  or  to 
give  the  details  of  my  argument,  though  it  rests  oa: 
details.  Mr.  Beerbohm  was  scrupulously  fair,  but  you 
would  hardly  like  the  jury  to  discover  your  case  from 
the  speech  of  opposing  counsel,  no  matter  how  fair. 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  case  consists  of 
three  extraneous  appeals  :  the  appeal  to  numbers  ;  the 
appeal  to  Shakespeare’s  intention  ;  the  appeal  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  reputation. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  my  being  in  a  minority.  This 
of  course  is  always  an  effective  appeal  to  prejudice.  If 
you  do  not  go  with  the  majority,  you  must  be  wrong. 
The  man  in  the  street  always  accepts  that  as  a  conclu- 
siveargument.  I  should  not  have  thought  Mr.  Beerbohm 
would.  I  seem  to  remember  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  been  on  one  side  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  critics  on  the  other.  I  even  fancy 
Mr.  Beerbohm  rather  gloried  in  his  isolation  and  did 
not  draw’  the  inference  that  he  was  necessarily  mis¬ 
taken,  but  rather  suggested  that  the  multitude  opposed 
to  him  was  necessarily  less  acute  than  he :  and  I 
do  not  demur  to  the  suggestion.  May  I  point  out  to 
Mr.  Beerbohm  in  his  present  enthusiasm  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  that  a  hundred,  and  probably  fifty  years  ago,  if  any 
man  had  suggested  that  Tiberius  was  a  good  ruler,  or 
anything  other  than  a  monster,  he  would  have  been  in 
as  small  a  minority  as  I  am  in  my  view  of  Shakespeare’s 
Brutus.  But  he  w’ould  have  been  right,  as  everyone 
who  knows  anything  of  Roman  history  will  now  admit. 

I  need  not  be  frightened  from  a  view  obtained  by 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  because  the  world 
happens  to  be  against  me.  Moreover  I  have  on  my 
side  Dante  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 

Then  there  is  the  appeal  to  Shakespeare’s  intention. 
Shakespeare,  the  argument  runs,  could  not  have  in¬ 
tended  Brutus  to  be  other  than  a  saint  and  a  hero;, 
therefore  we  are  precluded  from  reading  his  character 
otherwise,  no  matter  how  the  words  ot  the  play  them¬ 
selves  point.  I  do  not  think  the  intention  of  the  writer 
ought  to  be  dragged  into  the  discussion  at  all.  If  he 
expressed  his  intention  in  the  words  he  used,  it  is 
superfluous  to  appeal  from  them  to  his  intention.  If  he 
did  not  succeed  in  expressing  his  intention  in  his  words, 
it  is  an  obvious  fallacy  to  cite  his  intention  as  explaining 
them.  The  argument  trom  intention  is  out  of  court  either 
way.  You  must  take  w’hat  is  w’ritten  as  it  stands  and 
leave  the  mind  of  the  writer  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  has  fallen  into  a  very  common  error.  How 
often  do  we  hear  people  say,  “Oh,  he  can’t  have  meant 
that  ”,  when  the  words  plainly  do  mean  it.  People  prove 
from  some  extraneous  knowledge  that  he  intended  to 
say  something  quite  different;  forgetting  that  such 
evidence  throws  no  light  on  what  he  did  say.  If 
it  throws  light  on  the  speaker  or  writer’s  intention, 
it  merely  shows  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  saying  or 
w’riting  what  he  meant  :  surely  not  an  unheard  of  thing. 
Mr.  Beerbohm’s  method  of  applying  this  argument  of 
intention  is  naive.  He  agrees  with  me  that  the 
intention  must  be  ascertained  only  from  the  words  as 
they  are  ;  so  he  first  proceeds  to  deduce  an  intention 
from  the  words,  and  then  applies  the  intention  he  has 
discovered  to  explain  the  words.  Mr.  Beerbohm  has 
left  Greats,  and  even  Moderations,  far  behind  or  he 
would  have  detected  the  fallacy  there.  I  need  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to 
deduce  “  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  notion  of  Brutus- 
from  his  dramatic  presentment  of  Brutus  ’’.  I’ or  the 
purposes  of  this  controversy  I  do  not  care.  The 
“dramatic  presentment ”  is  all  we  have  to  do  with. 
But  Mr.  Beerbohm,  having  deduced  the  “  dramatic 
notion”  from  the  “dramatic  presentment  ,  must  not 
proceed  to  check  the  “presentment”  by  the  “notion  .. 
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There  is  the  further  appeal  to  Shakespeare’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  his  dramatic  skill.  Mr.  Beerbohm  says  that 
my  view  of  Brutus  makes  Shakespeare  a  bungler  ; 
since  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  spectators  that  Brutus, 
while  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  his  motives  are 
magnificently  moral,  is  really  actuated  by  selfishness  ; 
they  are  thus  likely  to  be  taken  in  and  so  miss 
the  point  of  the  play.  This  is  an  appalling  “  drama¬ 
turgic  ”  vice  :  and  so  if  my  theory  is  right,  I  make 
Shakespeare  a  bungler.  The  last  step  in  the  argument 
Mr.  Beerbohm  left  unexpressed  :  “  therefore  I  am  a 
wicked  and  blasphemous  person.”  This  is  a  very  slim 
appeal  to  prejudice  ;  it  is  not  more.  If  I  had  the 
courage  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  said,  Well,  suppose  he  is  a 
bungler  !  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  reductio  ad  absurdum  would 
collapse  immediately.  He  knows  that  well  enough, 
but  he  also  knows  that  if  in  upsetting  him,  I  breathe 
on  Shakespeare’s  reputation,  I  shall  injure  myself  with 
the  jury  far  more  than  by  admitting  a  thousand  of  his 
arguments.  So  he  would  put  me  to  an  election  between 
admitting  a  false  argument  and  proving  Shakespeare  a 
bungler.  But  I  am  not  quite  caught.  What  is  Mr. 
Beerbohm’s  authority  for  ruling  out  of  good  drama  all 
but  simple  (a-n-Aow)  characters  ?  Does  he  seriously  pretend 
that  there  are  no  complex  characters  in  Shakespeare  ? 
I  do  not  admit  his  canon  that  every  character  must  be 
crystal  to  the  spectator  from  the  first  word  he  speaks. 
If  I  had  time,  I  think  I  could  prove  from  many  plays 
which  Mr.  Beerbohm  would  admit  to  be  good  that  his 
canon  breaks  down.  No  doubt  the  play  ultimately  will 
give  the  key  to  the  character  :  precisely  what  I  think 
happens  with  Brutus  in  Shakespeare.  Neither  am 
I  sure  that  Brutus  is  so  impenetrable  to  the  common 
eye  as  Mr.  Beerbohm  assumes.  I  am  a  case  in  point. 
Here  is  a  most  ordinary  mortal  who  has  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  seeing  through  Brutus  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  a  crowd  of  commentators  to  obscure  his 
vision.  Probably  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  seen  “produc¬ 
tions  ”  of  this  play  only  from  the  stalls.  But  I  have 
seen  the  play  from  the  pit  and  other  popularly  priced 
seats.  Sympathy  around  me  was  by  no  means  all  with 
Brutus.  Many,  I  think,  began  to  distrust  him  early. 
Many  of  my  very  unsophisticated  neighbours  seemed 
able  to  achieve  an  effort  of  penetration  to  which  Mr. 
Beerbohm  professes  himself  unequal.  The  world  of 
commentators  is  not  the  world  of  men.  If  commen¬ 
tators  knew  more  of  men  and  women  and  less  of  texts 
and  scholia,  they  would  oftener  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
characters  they  scribble  over. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  saddles  Shakespeare  with  a  very 
clumsy  device.  According  to  him  every  character  that 
is  not  transparent  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  soliloquy 
to  explain  and  expose  himself  to  the  spectator,  and, 
if  that  is  not  enough,  he  is  epeisodically  diagnosed 
by  some  other  character  in  the  winding-up  passage  of 
the  play.  Who  is  making  Shakespeare  a  bungler 
now  ?  Fancy  a  dramatist,  who  is  a  dramatist,  need¬ 
ing  to  resort  to  a  mechanical  trick  of  this  sort.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  wants  Brutus  in  a  soliloquy  to  talk  in  a  way 
impossible  to  his  character  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
audience.  If  Brutus  did  admit  in  a  soliloquy  that  he 
was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  it  would  utterly 
destroy  my  theory  of  his  character  ;  so  far  is  my  view 
from  requiring  him  to  do  it. 

Brutus  was  one  of  those  disastrous  characters  that 
ne\er  believe  they  are  wrong.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
type.  There  are  men  and  women  all  around  us  who 
really  persuade  themselves  that  what  they  do  is 
right  and  noble,  when  all  the  while  they  are  doing  what 
is  wrong  and  ignoble.  They  are  prompted  by  desire  of 
power  or  of  pleasure,  but  they  can  always  find  for  their 
desire  a  moral  ground.  Catch  them  out,  and  they 
will  never  admit  they  are  wrong.  They  will  argue 
eloquently  and  unctuously  of  the  nobility  of  their 
motives  :  and  the  tragic  irony  of  their  character  is  that 
they  believe  what  they  say.  Brutus,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  all  the  marks  of  this  type.  He  is  great  on  his  own 
goodness  ;  he  protests  much  ;  he  is  a  wondrous  man  of 
words  ;  very  eloquent,  very  solemn. 

This  man  at  the  opening  of  the  play  is  found  irreso¬ 
lute  :  he  has  thought  of  “  these  times”  and  the  “  hard 
conditions”  they  are  like  to  lay  upon  him.  Of  these 

hard  conditions  the  only  hint  given  is  that  Caesar 
was  in  a  greater  position  than  he.  In  this  irresolute 


mood  he  is  found  by  Cassius,  a  straightforward  resolute 
man  of  action,  who  wishes  to  remove  Caesar  and  does 
not  trouble  himself  at  all  to  find  any  moral  sanction 
for  his  aims  ;  and  still  less  does  he  deceive  himself.  His 
character  and  Brutus  (as  I  read  him)  make  intensely 
dramatic  foils  one  to  another.  How  much  more  subtle 
the  contrast  between  the  plain  avowed  self-seeker  and 
the  self-seeker  who  never  admits  he  thinks  of  self  than 
the  hackneyed  contrast  between  the  good  boy  and  the 
bad  boy,  which  is  what  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  reading  makes 
of  these  two.  Cassius,  the  man  of  action,  goes  straight 
to  his  object.  He  first  plies  Brutus  with  gross  flattery, 
and  then  appeals  to  jealousy,  envy,  and  ambition.  And 
on  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  asks  me  if  Cassius’  attitude  is 
not  one  of  hero-worship  for  the  beauty  of  Brutus’ 
character.  Hero-worship  !  Fancy  suggesting  to  a  man 
whose  character  you  worship  that  he  should  commit  a 
murder  out  of  envy  and  jealousy.  Would  you  grossly 
flatter  a  man  whose  character  you  respected?  No,  I 
do  not  think  Cassius  regarded  Brutus  as  a  hero  in  any 
sense.  He  wanted  him  because  he  was  popular.  He 
knows  he  may  get  Brutus  if  he  gratifies  his  vanity  by 
offering  him  the  leadership  of  the  conspiracy.  After 
the  dialogue  he  sees  that  Brutus  is  moved,  but  he  is 
not  quite  sure  of  him  yet.  What  does  he  do  to  clinch 
matters?  Throws  in  through  the  open  windows  of 
Brutus’  house  anonymous  scrawls,  “all  tending  to  the 
great  opinion  that  Rome  holds  of  his  name  ”.  Again 
the  appeal  to  Brutus’  vanity.  Cassius  is  certain  this 
trick  will  carry  Brutus.  He  is  right.  Observe  that 
this  man,  who  according  to  Mr.  Beerbohm  respects 
Brutus  so  deeply,  has  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
anonymous  scrawls,  hinting  at  Caesar’s  ambition  and 
dwelling  on  Brutus’  greatness,  will  be  enough  to  carry 
his  judgment.  Why,  the  very  commonest  man  pays  no 
attention  to  anonymous  letters,  but  this  god-like  Brutus 
is  swept  away  by  them  headlong.  They  and  Cassius’ 
ignoble  appeals  determine  Brutus  to  do  the  murder. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  tries  to  escape  from  the  result  of 
Cassius’  appeal  by  suggesting  that  Brutus  might  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  apart  from  Cassius 
and  the  anonymous  letters.  That  is  an  easy  wray  of 
shelving  evidence.  Possibly  Brutus  might  have,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  he  did.  On  the  contrary  it  is  only 
after  these  influences  have  been  at  work  that  Brutus  is 
strung  up  to  do  the  deed  he  wanted  but  was  afraid 
to  do.  Brutus  admits  he  has  not  slept  since  Cassius 
first  whetted  him.  Surely  arguments  that  prevented 
his  sleeping  cannot  have  fallen  so  very  lightly  on  him. 
If,  as  Mr.  Beerbohm  would  have  it,  Brutus  had  thought 
out  all  this  before,  why  did  sleep  desert  him  only 
after  Cassius  had  spoken  to  him  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  seriously  contended  that  anything  but  Cassius’ 
argument  and  the  anonymous  letters  decided  Brutus  to 
murder  Caisar.  And  note  that  neither  Cassius  nor 
Brutus  lays  one  definite  and  tangible  public  charge 
against  Caesar.  The  significance  of  this  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  is  enough  by  itself  to  let  the  audience  into 
the  secret  of  these  men’s  motives.  Mr.  Beerbohm  lays- 
stress  on  Brutus’  remark  in  soliloquy  “  save  onlv  for 
the  general  cause  ”.  I  am  not  impressed  by  these 
words.  There  was  never  yet  a  political  villain  who  did 
not  affirm  that  everything  he  did  was  for  the  general 
good.  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  simplicity  in  everything  touch¬ 
ing  Brutus  is  wonderful.  He  even  says  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Brutus  had  a  base  motive  for  murdering 
Csesar.  I  have  shown  that  every  motive  appealed  to¬ 
by  those  who  influence  Brutus  is  base.  That  evidence 
can  be  got  over  only  by  “blacking  out”  nearly  half 
the  play,  which  is  what  Mr.  Beerbohm  in  effect  does. 
There  is  the  further  testimony  of  fact.  Brutus  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  Rome  by  murdering  Caesar. 
He  had  everything  to  gain  by  it.  He  expected  to  win. 

I  must  add  one  word  as  to  Antony  :  whose  praise 
of  Brutus  after  his  death  is  much  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Beerbohm.  I  said  that  Antony  as  a  plain  blunt  man 
was  necessarily  imposed  on  by  Brutus.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
denies  that  Antony  was  plain  or  blunt,  and  objects  to 
my  accepting  Antony’s  testimony  to  himself.  (I  may 
remark  that  a  sporadic  remark  to  a  man’s  own  dis¬ 
paragement  is  much  more  credible  than  reiterated  and 
extravagant  testimony  to  one’s  own  goodness.)  However 
I  do  not  judge  Antony  by  his  estimate  of  himself.  That 
he  called  himself  plain  and  blunt  is  nothing  :  but  the 
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rest  of  the  play  bears  out  that  view  of  him.  His 
advocacy  was  the  very  reverse  of  subtle.  Bringing 
in  Caesar’s  body,  showing  the  rent  garment,  &c. 
were  all  the  most  obvious  tricks.  And  the  play  on  the 
phrase  “honourable men  ”  is  cheap  and  unsubtle  enough. 
But  Antony’s  simplicity  is  shown  conclusively  by  his 
remark  to  Caesar  of  Cassius  “  He’s  not  dangerous  : 
he’s  a  noble  Roman  and  well  given  ”.  Mr.Beerbohm 
is  estopped  from  questioning  that  as  to  Cassius 
Antony  was  absolutely  wrong.  But  Cassius  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  simple  direct  character.  If  Antony  is  deceived 
in  him,  is  it  strange  he  should  be  deceived  in  Brutus  ? 
Certainly  not  on  my  reading  of  Brutus’  character.  He 
takes  just  the  view  a  man  would  take  who  does  not 
trouble  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things.  It  was  a 
generous  impulse  no  doubt.  The  able  man  of  the 
world,  sensualist  though  he  be,  often  has  generous 
impulses.  This  generous  spirit  in  Caesar’s  avenger 
sheds  a  kindly  influence  on  the  close  of  this  tremendous 
tragedy.  The  arch-murderers  are  both  dead  :  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  Heaven  is  satisfied  :  passion  is  spent  :  there  is  no 
need  to  pursue  them  after  death. 

But  I  must  leave  the  last  word  to  my  friend.  This  is 
a  criminal  trial  ;  and  counsel  for  the  defence  is  entitled 
to  speak  last.  Harold  Hodge. 


A  REJOINDER. 

T)  RAVO  !  Bravo  !  Bravissimo  !  As  when,  an  unit 
in  the  mass  of  plain  citizens  who  have  been 
gaping  upward  at  the  dancer  on  the  awful  tight¬ 
rope  overhead,  you  become  vociferous  at  the  close 
of  the  performance,  even  so  do  I  now  shout  myself 
hoarse  in  Mr.  Hodge’s  honour.  Or  rather  (if  I  may 
give  the  metaphor  a  twist),  calm  in  the  confusion 
of  my  fellows  I  step  forth  to  offer  first-aid.  For  the 
intrepid  performer  has  fallen — fallen  badly  through  the 
underspread  net  of  dialectic.  But  let  no  one  be  deceived 
by  Mr.  Hodge’s  likening  of  me  to  a  fine  surgeon.  My 
skill,  even  though  it  be  successful,  is  not  comparable 
with  his,  even  though  he  has  fallen.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  defy,  for  however  brief  a  time,  the  laws  of 
gravity.  I  am  but  a  plain,  blunt  member  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  crowd. 

Mr.  Hodge  has  twitted  me  with  boasting  of  that 
fact.  He  says  that  the  fact  of  his  “  being  in  a 
minority  ”  is  no  evidence  against  his  case.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  that  a  minority  is  often  right.  There 
are  cases  in  which  even  a  minority  of  one  has  been 
subsequently  proved  right.  So,  prima  facie,  Mr.  Hodge 
need  not  be  ashamed  that  it  is  in  a  minority  of  one 
that  he  is  standing.  Yet  he  is  at  pains  to  prove  that 
he  has  backers.  He  denies  not  the  hostility  of  the 
“commentators”,  and  the  “actors”;  but  he  modifies 
his  previous  assertion  that  the  “audiences  ”,  too,  have 
always  been  bamboozled  by  Brutus.  Of  those  “  very 
unsophisticated  neighbours  ”  in  the  pit  “  many.  I  think, 
began  to  distrust  Brutus  early”.  They  “  seemed  able 
to  achieve  an  effort  of  penetration”,  &c.  Mr.  Hodge 
thinks ;  these  people  seemed.  Not  exactly  the  sort  of 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hodge  would  deem  very  valuable  in 
a  court  of  law.  Nor  can  he  deem  it  very  valuable 
here.  That  he  did  not  deign  to  strengthen  it  by 
elimination  of  all  that  seeming  and  thinking ,  is,  however, 
valuable  evidence  of  his  sincerity. 

But  why,  if  “  the  appeal  to  numbers”  is  “extraneous”, 
does  Mr.  Hodge  even  faintly  claim  that  the  hearts  of 
these  neighbours  were  beating  in  unison  with  his?  It 
is  because  Mr.  Hodge,  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  his 
consciousness,  knows  that  my  appeal  to  numbers  is  not 
extraneous  at  all.  Granted  that  fifty  years  ago  Tiberius 
was  by  the  majority  of  people  regarded  as  a  monster  ; 
and  that  this  majority  was  wrong.  How  has  the  error 
been  rectified?  By  the  patient  research  of  scholars, 
who  have  gradually  found  that  the  actual  facts  about 
Tiberius  do  not  square  with  the  verdict  of  contemporary 
historians.  It  is  conceivable  that  research  might,  con¬ 
versely,  prove  the  actual  Brutus  to  have  been  (as 
Mr.  Hodge  thinks  him)  a  villain.  But  that  would  not 
prove  the  Brutus  of  the  play  a  villain.  When  Mr. 
Hodge  compares  the  case  of  Tiberius  with  the  case  of 
the  dramatic  Brutus,  he  forgets  this  essential  dif¬ 
ference  :  the  facts  about  Tiberius  had  to  be  unearthed 
from  various  obscure  quarters  ;  but  the  facts  about  the 


dramatic  Brutus  have  been,  within  the  play’s  narrow 
compass,  open  to  public  inspection  for  three  whole 
centuries.  If  everyone  has,  all  along,  been  drawing 
false  deductions  from  these  facts,  and  if  Mr.  Hodge  is 
the  first  man  to  draw  the  right  deductions,  what  a 
lamentable  world  Mr.  Hodge  has  been  born  into  ! 
Mr.  Hodge’s  optimism  and  his  modesty  alike  shrink 
from  that  logical  conclusion.  Hence  his  touching 
recollections  of  those  “unsophisticated”  pittites  who 
“  seemed  ”  to  grasp  the  truth. 

He  shrinks  not  less  from  that  other  logical  con¬ 
clusion  :  that  Shakespeare  was  a  bungler.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  conclusion  to  which  I  must,  respectfully,  pin 
him.  Shakespeare,  “  cramming  ”  from  his  “crib”  of 
Plutarch,  must  have  formed  some  sort  of  an  opinion 
about  Brutus.  At  any  rate,  he  must  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  regard  Brutus,  for  dramatic  purposes,  from 
some  sort  of  standpoint.  Let  us  assume  that  he  meant 
his  Brutus  for  “a  solemn  humbug”.  As  the  art  of 
drama  is  an  art  of  demonstration,  not  of  mystification, 
Shakespeare’s  aim  was  to  let  his  audience  see  Brutus 
as  “  a  solemn  humbug  ”.  Allowing  for  the  possibility 
that  some  unsophisticated  pittites  really  have  grasped 
the  truth,  Mr.  Hodge  will  not  deny  that  the  vast 
majority  of  all  audiences  have  agreed  with  all  the 
critics  and  commentators  (many  of  whom  are  not 
mere  sightless  bookworms,  after  all)  in  regarding  the 
dramatic  Brutus  as  a  hero.  If  this  consensus  be  not 
a  proof  of  extreme  bungling  on  Shakespeare’s  part, 
then  nothing  is  a  proof  of  anything.  Why,  the 
veriest  duffer  in  dramaturgy  would  have  found  means 
to  enlighten  the  audience.  Mr.  Hodge  calls  con¬ 
fession  by  soliloquy  “a  clumsy  device”.  Perhaps 
it  is  (from  a  modern  standpoint).  But  it  is  some¬ 
times,  even  to  modern  playwrights,  a  necessary 
one  ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  Shakespeare  constantly 
resorted  even  when  it  was  not  needed.  If  he  had 
meant  Brutus  to  be  “a  solemn  humbug”,  either 
Brutus  (unless  exposed  by  another  person  in  the  play) 
would  have  soliloquised,  or  Shakespeare  must  have 
grossly  bungled.  A  humbug  who  takes  himself  in, 
along  with  everyone  else,  is  possible  in  life  ;  but  he  is 
not  a  possible  figure  for  drama. 

Mr.  Hodge  cannot  escape  through  his  plea  that  not 
all  the  characters  in  Shakespeare  are  simple.  Of  course 
they  aren’t.  Nor  have  I  ever  offered  a  “canon  that 
every  character  must  be  crystal  to  the  spectator  from 
the  first  word  he  speaks  I  merely  hold  that  no 
character  ought  to  be  fog  to  the  spectator  after  the 
last  word  he  speaks.  It  is  the  dramatist’s  glory  (a 
glory  which  Shakespeare  often  won)  to  present  a 
complex  character  simply.  I  don’t  say  he  did  this  in 
the  case  of  Brutus.  But  that  is  only  because  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  presenting  a  perfectly  simple 
character. 

Take  “what  is  written  as  it  stands  ”,  by  all  means. 
Even  though  Mr.  Hodge  be  right  in  deprecating  any 
attempt  to  deduce  therefrom  Shakespeare’s  “  inten¬ 
tion  ” — even  though,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  may  but  have 
used  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts — it  is,  obviously, 
on  the  actual  text  that  we  must  rely  for  our  conception 
of  Brutus’  character.  So  far  from  wishing  one  line 
of  this  text  “blacked  out”,  I  should  like  to  quote 
it  in  full.  But  that  were  more  than  my  indulgent 
Editor  could  allow.  Mr.  Hodge  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  I  confine  myself  to  those  points  which  he 
has  selected  as  being  vulnerable  in  Brutus.  (The  other 
points — presumably  invulnerable — my  readers  must  re¬ 
member  for  themselves.)  (1)  Brutus  is  “ great  on  his 
own  goodness” .  That  does  not  prove  him  a  humbug. 
Many  really  good  men  boast  of  their  goodness.  It  is 
an  irritating  trick  in  real  life.  But  in  Shakespearean 
drama  one  is  not  so  easily  irritated  by  it.  Whenever, 
as  so  often  happens  there,  a  bad  character  talks  about 
his  badness,  we  do  not  feel  necessarily  that  he  is  proud 
of  it.  Similarly,  whenever  a  good  character  talks  about 
his  goodness,  we  are  not  outraged.  He  may  be  merely 
purveying  information  which  is  necessary  to  our  under¬ 
standing.  Self-confession  is  one  of  the  conventions  of 
Shakespearean  drama.  However,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  Brutus  may  be  taken  as  actually  conscious 
and  proud  of  his  virtue.  It  is  not  part  of  my  case  to 
argue  that  he  is  an  altogether  “sympathetic”  hero.  In 
the  tent-scene,  most  of  the  “  sympathy  ”  goes  to  Cassius, 
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who  was  not  a  hero  at  all.  Heroism  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
gauged  by  the  proportion  of  “  sympathy  ”  that  it 
inspires  in  our  emotional  bosoms.  (2)  “ A  wondrous 
man  of  words".  From  what  important  character  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays  could  that  title  be  withheld  ? 
(3)  Ccesar  has  done  no  actual  harm  ;  therefore  Brutus 
must  have  had  only  a  personal  reason  for  deploring  his 
ascendency.  A  statesman  does  not  regard  only  the  past 
and  the  present :  he  regards  through  them  the  future. 
According  to  the  text  “  as  it  stands  ”,  Brutus  thought 
that  the  Roman  people  was  becoming  servile,  and  that 
their  degradation  would  soon  react  badly  on  Ca;sar’s 
character,  and  that  the  State  would  suffer  all  round. 
He  may  have  been  wrong.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  not  honestly  wrong.  (4)  Cassius, 
“ whetting  "  Brutus  against  Ccesar  flatters  him  and 
uses  ignoble  arguments.  The  flattery  may  not  have 
been  insincere.  It  is  in  strict  accord  to  Cassius’  dog¬ 
like  admiration  throughout  the  play.  Possibly  this 
was  only  an  attitude  ?  If  it  was  not  sincere,  why 
was  it  not  abandoned  when,  later,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  it?  Certainly,  if  we  are  not 
to  believe  that  Cassius  loved  and  venerated  Brutus,  we 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  “blacking  out”.  Suppose 
that  Cassius  was  insincere  in  his  flatteries.  How  are 
we  to  know  that  Brutus  was  moved  by  them  ?  Cassius 
did,  of  course,  use  very  ignoble  arguments.  But  that 
does  not  show  that  he  thought  ill  of  Brutus.  In  his 
impulsive  way,  he  raged  hotly  against  Caesar,  laying 
bare  his  own  personal  grievance  against  Caesar.  He 
showed  thus  his  own  ignobleness,  but  not  that  he  knew 
that  Brutus  would  be  swayed  by  a  similar  personal 
grievance.  And  how  are  we  to  accept  Mr.  Hodge’s 
suggestion  that  Brutus  was  swayed  thereby  ?  “Post 
hoc  ”  isn’t  ‘ ‘  propter  hoc  ”,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Brutus 
acknowledges  that  Cassius  did  “  whet  ”  him  ;  but  that 
phrase  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  theory  (borne 
out  by  the  whole  text)  that  Brutus,  long  hostile  to 
Caesar  for  the  State’s  sake,  and  wishing  him  out  of  the 
way,  but  having  a  philosophic  hatred  of  violence,  had 
been  stirred  from  inaction  by  the  headlong  eagerness 
of  Cassius.  Mr.  Hodge  has  not,  ever  so  little,  shaken 
that  theory.  (5)  The  “  anonymous  scrawls  "  thrown 
through  Brutus'  window.  Doubtless,  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  in  modern  life  takes  no  notice  of  anonymous 
letters  about  his  private  affairs.  So  much  I  grant 
to  Mr.  Hodge’s  sense  of  deportment.  But  a  public 
statesman  in  modern  life  does  read  anonymous  leading- 
articles  in  newspapers,  and  (rightly  or  wrongly)  is  apt 
to  attach  some  importance  to  them.  There  were  no 
newspapers  in  Rome.  Those  “anonymous  scrawls” 
received  by  Brutus  were  a  sort  of  substitute.  Brutus 
was  not  “swept  away  by  them  headlong”.  But 
they  tended  to  confirm  his  decision.  They  were 
a  sign  to  him  that  his  help  was  needed  urgently. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  acted  on 
his  vanity.  We  have  only  Mr.  Hodge’s  word  for 
it.  (6)  Antony's  speech  over  Brutus'  dead  body.  I 
gather  that  “  what  the  soldier  said  is  not  evidence  ”. 
“The  arch-murderers  are  both  dead:  the  justice  of 
Heaven  is  satisfied:  passion  is  spent.”  Why,  then, 
doesn’t  the  soldier,  “  shedding  a  kindly  influence  on 
the  close  of  this  tremendous  tragedy  ”,  say  something 
nice  about  Cassius?  Why  sentimentalise  over  Brutus 
exclusively?  Why  say  “  All  the  conspirators,  save  only 
he,  did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar  ”  ?  Perhaps 
Antony,  being  a  soldier,  cherished  a  professional 
jealousy  of  Cassius — though  glad  enough  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  that  philosopher  fellow,  Brutus.  I 
cannot  find  in  the  text  any  evidence  for  this  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy.  But  I  daresay  Mr.  Hodge  could.  I 
think  it  would  not  tax  Mr.  Hodge’s  ingenuity  to  find 
evidence  of  anything  anywhere. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  ANODYNE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

HAT  is  a  charming  story  about  Sydney  Smith 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  other  day  in  his 
speech  on  the  Address.  Lord  Grey’s  Government  had 
been  severely  beaten,  and  Sydney  Smith,  like  many 
other  Whigs  of  the  day,  was  greatly  cast  down.  It 
was  not  till  he  visited  the  kitchen  garden  that  his 


drooping  spirits  revived  ;  here  he  found  the  mustard 
and  cress  coming  up  as  if  nothing  special  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  indeed  that  all  the  usual  operations  of  Nature 
were  being  carried  on  without  interruption.  Where¬ 
upon  the  sense  of  proportion  was  restored  to  the  wit 
and  his  friends,  and  they  began  to  recover  from  their 
difficulties.  We  think  that  it  would  not  be  in  a  place 
exactly  like  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  should 
!  seek  advice  as  to  how  to  keep  this  sense  of  proportion 
—in  spite  of  Mr.  Speaker’s  deserved  reputation  for 
possessing  it  in  a  high  degree — but  we  should  all  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  hint.  Here  is  a 
protagonist  himself  reminding  us  that  the  black  ox  on 
the  distant  plain  may  in  reality  be  but  a  small  fly  on 
the  window-pane.  Not  particularly  in  party  politics  is 
this  sense  of  proportion  or  perspective  constantly  in 
danger.  The  loss  or  sacrifice  of  it  in  politics  may  be 
noticeable  just  now  because  there  has  been  a  General 
Election.  But  after  all  only  a  few  people  have  been 
electioneering.  The  great  body  of  English  people, 
j  alike  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  have  been 
j  going  about  their  business  and  their  pleasure  as  if 
j  polling  places  and  public  platforms  had  no  existence. 
The  same  thing  is  remarkable  in  far  greater  tumults 
than  a  party  election  can  cause.  Take  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  a  more  important  affair  than 
the  election  of  1906.  Yet  the  history  of  it,  even  during 
the  throes  of  the  Terror  when  Hebertists  and  Danton- 
1  ists,  Girondists  and  Jacobins  were  killing  off  each  other, 
is  not  the  intimate  history  of  the  French  people  during 
this  period.  Carlyle  somewhere  in  his  breathless  story¬ 
book  does  stop  for  a  moment  to  draw  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  people  in  Paris  itself,  all  the  while 
the  guillotine  was  shearing  off  heads,  were  going  about 
their  ordinary  prosaic  affairs  for  all  the  world  as  if 
nothing  in  particular  were  happening. 

At  first  sight  this  detachment  of  most  people  from 
fevers  and  alarms  of  public  affairs  is  comforting  to  those 
who  value  the  balanced  mind  and  equable  life.  The 
majority  of  us,  then,  are  more  or  less  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Arnold’s  hero  who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it 
whole,  another  way  of  saying  that  we  see  things  in 
their  real  proportions?  The  cat  of  Demos,  through 
the  “  mirage  of  overheated  language  ”,  will  not  to  us 
loom  larger  than  the  lion  ?  Ah,  but  unhappily  our 
sense  of  proportion,  if  tolerably  preserved  so  far  as 
public  life  is  concerned,  is  constantly  being  lost  in  our 
private  affairs  and  pursuits.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
“strenuous”  age.  Doctors  or  people  who  dabble  in 
the  doctor’s  art  talk  about  the  “pace”  we  all  live 
now,  the  stress  and  storm  of  life  in  England  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  so  forth.  But  are  we  all  so 
tremendously  strenuous  ?  Are  we  greater  in  will  or 
work  than  Englishmen  were  in  the  Elizabethan  age  or 
than  they  were,  say — we  take  the  date  at  random — in 
1806?  English  literature  and  history  do  not  show 
convincingly  that  this  is  so.  But  they  do  go  to 
show  that  the  active  Englishman,  and  English¬ 
woman  too,  were  far  more  on  wires  or  on  tenter¬ 
hooks  then  than  they  are  at  this  time.  Constant 
fret  over  their  business,  professional  career,  social 
status,  ailments  actual  and  imaginary,  opinions  and 
prejudices,  dress,  food,  reputation,  and  prospects  in 
old  age — it  is  this  that  wears  out  nerve  and  manhood 
rather  than  the  really  strenuous  life.  Dwelling  on 
these  cares  of  an  over-stimulated  imagination,  harp¬ 
ing  on  the  same  unhappy  string,  the  man  loses 
balance  and  right  judgment.  The  world  becomes 
ludicrously  out  of  perspective  for  him.  The  disease  of 
course  is  no  new  one.  Martha  cumbered  herself 
with  many  unnecessary  cares,  and  no  doubt  her  sense 
of  proportion  suffered  as  a  result.  It  has  sometimes 
affected  people  whose  lives  and  disposition  would  seem 
proof  against  it.  Izaak  Walton  himself  may  be  an 
instance,  though  “  study  to  be  quiet”  was  one  of  his 
grand  rules,  and  though  he  has  been  written  of  again 
and  again  as  one  whose  life  was  all  equable  and  serene. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  an  editor  of  the 
“  Angler”  a  few  years  ago  that  there  were  signs  that 
even  Walton  now  and  then  was  caught  and  detained — 
if  only  for  a  little  while — in  the  “fine  meshed  net  of 
the  world  ”.  He  speaks  of  cares  with  which  he  bur¬ 
dened  himself,  and,  in  another  place  in  his  book,  of  the 
“  fear  of  many  things  that  will  never  be  But  if  we 
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could  only  withdraw  ourselves  from  that  fatal  net  so 
surely  and  soon  as  Walton  did  !  As  to  real,  honest 
cares  and  sorrows,  we  are  not  thinking  of  these  ;  they 
are  not  related  to  the  frets  and  worries,  “  the  house¬ 
hold  jar  within  ”  ;  through  them  the  man  rarely  loses 
sense  of  proportion  ;  a  poet  writes  of  the  “  mighty 
hopes  that  make  us  men” — perhaps  true  cares,  or 
burdens  heavy  to  carry  but  carried,  may  be  still  more 
effective  in  this. 

The  ill  is  clear  enough,  then,  and  so  easy  to  diagnose  : 
a  loss  of  power  to  distinguish  the  relative  importance 
of  things  :  hence  discomfort  and  pain  and  a  waste  of 
vitality.  But  where  is  the  cure  ?  Sydney  Smith,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  reminds  us,  found  it  in  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  and  really  we  do  not  know  of  any  anodyne 
surer  and  quicker  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  potatoes  and  cabbages — t  a^oXov  tc,  kolkCjv 
tTriXrjOov  an uvtwv.  When  all  the  world  seems  askew, 
dibbling  in  long  straight  rows  of  seed  potatoes  is  a 
wonderful  solace.  A  cynic  may  say  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  potatoes,  it  is  merely  because  you  are 
in  the  open  air  that  health  of  mind  is  restored  through 
health  of  body.  But  we  are  not  persuaded  of  this. 
Golt  is  in  the  open  air,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  helps 
to  give  back  to  a  man  his  sense  of  proportion  so  readily 
as  does  the  kitchen  garden.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  sufferer’s  ball  is  against  the  wall  of  a  practically 
impossible  bunker  and  he  is  being  watched'by  an  im¬ 
patient,  critical  crowd  at  the  tee  just  behind,  his  state 
may  be  worse  than  ever.  We  have  found  it  sometimes 
(though  Walton  never  did)  the  same  in  angling.  When 
a  big  trout  goes  away  with  the  fly,  it’s  a  world  well  lost 
tor  the  fisher  :  no  sense  of  proportion  is  left  to  him. 
There  may  be  other  ways  besides  that  of  the  mustard 
and  cress  and  potatoes.  Watching  the  “operations 
of  Nature ’’  generally  may  have  helped  Sydney  Smith 
and  the  Whigs.  For  instance,  to  watch  Orion  on  the 
south  sky  just  now  a  little  after  dark,  with  Sirius  at  his 
heels,  and  under  him  the  giant  Hare — this  should  tend 
to  restore  to  a  man  his  sense  of  proportion.  You  can 
have  Orion  too  in  London — on  some  very  clear  nights 
even  the  great  nebula  by  his  sword — -where  you  cannot 
have  the  kitchen  garden.  Only  on  no  account  look  up 
at  the  stars  from  a  London  street  :  you  will  be  surely 
taken  for  a  lunatic  at  large. 


BRIDGE. 


THE  DEALER  (NO  TRUMPS). 

''T'HE  following  is  yet  another  illustration  of  the  value 
of  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  of  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer.  Score,  one  game  all.  A  B  6, 


Y  Z  24. 
trumps. 


A  deals  and  leaves  it  to  B,  who  declares  no 


A’s  hand. 


Hearts — Ace,  7,  5 
Diamonds — Queen,  8,  3 
■Clubs — Knave,  6,  4 
Spades — Queen,  7,  6,  3 


B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — King,  knave,  4,  2 
Diamonds — Knave,  6,  2 
Clubs — King,  7 
Spades — Ace,  King,  io,  4 


Y  leads  3  of  hearts.  A  B  require  eight  tricks  to  win 
the  game.  A  can  see  a  practical  certainty  of  four  tricks 
in  spades,  a  certainty  (provided  he  plays  correctly)  of 
three  in  hearts,  and  one  in  either  diamonds  or  clubs,  if 
either  of  these  suits  is  opened  by  his  adversaries— which 
adversary  is  immaterial.  Therefore  A’s  object  is  to 
induce  his  opponents  to  lead  one  of  those  suits. 


Trick  i. 


8? 


V! 


A 

Tricks:  A  B,  1  ;  Y  Z,  o. 


Trick  2. 
B 


Y 


O 

<— <& 


\  Z 


Tricks :  A  B,  1  ;  Y  Z,  I. 


Trick  i. — A  might  hold  up  the  ace,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Z  may  have  ace  and  queen  of  clubs,  in 
which  case  he  would  return  the  heart  at  once  in  order 


to  put  his  partner  in  to  lead  the  clubs  through  B’s  king, 
and  A  would  have  to  win  the  trick  and  would  thus 
defeat  his  own  object. 

Trick  2. — A  must  on  no  account  finesse  the  knave 
from  B’s  hand.  He  knows  that  Z  has  one  heart  only 
remaining,  but  that  one  may  be  the  queen.  By  giving 
away  the  second  trick  he  makes  an  absolute  certainty 
of  winning  three  tricks  in  the  suit,  however  the  cards 
lie,  and  his  opponents  are  almost  certain  to  branch  to 
another  suit. 


Trick  3. 
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Trick  4. — Y’s  lead  is  the  best  chance  of  saving  the 
game.  Z  must  have  both  the  ace  of  diamonds  and 
the  ace  of  clubs  in  order  to  do  so,  and  he  may  have 
either  the  queen  of  diamonds  or  the  knave  of  clubs 
in  addition.  If  he  has  ace  and  queen  of  diamonds 
nothing  is  lost  by  putting  him  in  with  a  club,  but  if  he 
has  ace,  knave  of  clubs  and  not  the  queen  of  diamonds, 
the  return  of  the  diamond  would  lose  the  game.  A  now 
leads  a  heart,  and  makes  two  tricks  in  hearts  and  four 
in  spades,  and  wins  two  by  cards,  and  the  game  and 
rubber. 


Y’s  hand. 

Hearts — 9,  8,  6,  3 
Diamonds — King,  5,  4 
Clubs— Queen,  5,  2 
Spades— Knave,  9,  5 


Z’s  hand. 

Hearts — Queen,  10 
Diamonds — Ace,  10,  9,  7 
Clubs—  Ace,  10,  9,  8,  3 
Spades— 8,  2 


In  a  previous  article  we  expatiated  on  the  disadvantage 
of  opening  fresh  suits  in  a  No  Trump  game,  and  the 
above  hand  is  a  strong  instance  of  this.  If  Y  Z  had 
gone  on  with  their  original  heart  suit,  they  would  not 
have  lost  the  game  as  the  cards  happened  to  lie. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  dealer  has  an  absolute 
certainty  of  one  trick  in  anysuitof  which  he  holds  the  king 
in  one  hand,  and  the  knave  in  the  other,  provided  that 
one  of  the  honours,  no  matter  which,  is  doubly  guarded, 
and  that  the  suit  is  opened  by  one  of  the  adversaries. 
It  is  a  common  error  for  the  king,  singly  guarded,  to 
be  put  on  second  hand  on  the  original  lead  when  the 
dealer  himself  holds  knave  and  two  others.  “  The 
queen  might  be  in  the  third  hand”,  says  the  novice, 
“and  would  win  the  trick”.  No  matter  if  it  is,  the 
knave  is  still  good,  after  the  king  has  fallen  to  the  ace. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  ace  is  in  the  third  hand  and 
the  queen  with  the  original  leader,  every  trick  in  the 
suit  will  be  lost  by  putting  on  the  king  second  hand. 
Again,  with  the  queen  and  two  others  in  dummy,  and 
ace  and  two  others  in  the  dealer’s  hand,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  put  up  the  queen,  second  hand,  on  a  small 
card  led.  Let  the  first  trick  come  up  to  the  ace,  and 
the  queen  remains  good,  if  the  king  is  with  the  original 
leader.  If  the  third  hand  holds  the  king,  it  may  have 
to  be  put  on  the  first  round,  and  the  ace  will  take  it,  or, 
even  if  the  third  hand  is  able  to  finesse,  he  cannot 
return  the  suit,  when  he  gets  in,  without  making 
dummy’s  queen  good.  If  the  queen,  singly  guarded, 
is  in  dummy,  it  must  be  put  on  at  once,  otherwise  it  is 
very  unlikely  to  win  a  trick,  but  if  it  is  doubly  guarded, 
it  should  only  be  put  up  second  hand  when  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  secure  two  tricks  in  that  suit  at  once.  A 
similar  error,  also  not  uncommon,  is  to  lead  a  queen 
from  one  hand  up  to  an  ace  in  the  other,  without  the 
knave  behind  it.  In  these  advanced  days  no  decent 
bridge  player  will  hesitate  to  play  his  king  on  a  queen 
led,  and  when  the  king  has  been  slain  by  the  ace,  the 
knave  remains  good.  With  ace  in  one  hand  and  queen 
in  the  other,  the  only  chance  of  winning  two  tricks  in 
the  suit  is  to  lead  a  small  one  from  the  hand  containing 
the  ace,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  king  on  the  right  side 
of  the  queen,  that  is  to  say,  behind  her. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  ALFRED  STEAD  AND  FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kobe,  Japan,  5  January,  1906. 

Sir, — The  attempt  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  to  defend 
himself  from  the  criticism  of  his  book  on  “  Great 
Japan  ”  by  your  reviewer  has  been  watched  here  with 
some  little  interest,  for  Mr.  Stead  personifies  the  type 
of  writer  who,  on  the  basis  of  a  few  weeks’  stay  in 
Japan,  a  more  or  less  intelligent  absorption  of  Japanese 
blue-books,  some  interviews  with  Japanese  statesmen, 
and  a  considerable  measure  of  self-confidence,  sets  up 
as  an  authority  on  Japanese  affairs.  In  the  letter  of 
justification  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  25  Novem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Stead  says  : — 

“  With  regard  to  the  question  of  misrepresentation 
by  foreign  residents,  I  would  briefly  call  your  attention 
to  the  public  campaign  organised  by  them  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  over  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and 
when  the  House-tax  dispute  was  acute.  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
such  direct  and  unjust  misrepresentation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  land  be  allowed  to  foreigners.  At  the 
time  of  the  House-tax  dispute,  when  the  Government 
determined  to  collect  the  payments  due  under  protest  if 
need  be  with  a  guarantee  that  the  moneys  would  be 
paid  back  should  the  arbitration  go  against  Japan,  it 
was  openly  declared  in  public  meetings  that  the 
Government  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  hold  to  its 
promise.” 

As  Mr.  Stead  speaks  of  “unjust  misrepresentation  ”, 

I  suppose  there  is  a  form  of  misrepresentation  which  he 
regards  as  just.  Presumably  in  this  case  it  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  disparagement  of  foreign  residents 
in  Japan  as  a  foil  to  the  appreciation  of  Japanese.  j 
Though  one  of  the  small  minority  of  foreign  residents 
who  for  years  urged  the  revision  of  the  old  treaties  on 
a  basis  of  equality,  I  must  confess  it  never  occurred  to 
me  before  that  foreigners  had  no  right  to  organise  a 
public  campaign  in  defence  of  what,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  regarded  as  their  interests.  However, 
as  Mr.  Stead  does  not  adduce  any  examples  of  “  unjust 
misrepresentation  ”  in  this  connexion,  there  is  no  need 
to  deal  with  it  further.  Mr.  Stead  does,  how¬ 
ever,  make  a  definite  statement  with  regard  to 
the  House-tax  controversy  which  I  beg  most  emphati¬ 
cally  to  contradict.  He  says  that  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  collect  the  payments  due  (the 
award  ultimately  showed  that  they  were  not  due), 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  moneys  should  be  paid 
back  if  the  arbitration  went  against  Japan,  the 
foreigners  openly  declared  in  public  meetings  that  the 
Government  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  hold  to  its  pro¬ 
mise.  This  statement  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
Only  one  public  meeting  was  held  in  connexion  with 
this  question.  It  was  held  at  Kobe,  and  took  the  form 
of  a  respectful  protest  against  the  action  taken  by  the 
Government.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting",  and  had  a 
full  report  of  the  speeches  made  for  my  paper.  I  can 
affirm  that  not  one  word  was  uttered  there  which  could 
bear  such  an  implication.  The  best  proof  that  it  was 
impossible  any  such  remark  could  have  been  made  is 
that  at  the  time  the  meeting  was  held  the  Japanese 
Government  had  not  submitted  the  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  had  made  no  promise  about  the 
return  of  taxes  which  the  foreigners  maintained  had 
been  illegally  imposed.  Mr.  Stead  has  forgotten  to 
mention  that  the  award  in  the  arbitration,  delivered 
by  two  jurists  of  international  eminence,  was  in  favour 
of  the  foreign  contention,  and  afforded  full  justification 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  foreign  residents. 

For  the  information  of  Mr.  Stead,  I  may  say  that 
the  suggestion  to  deposit  the  disputed  collections  in  a 
bank  until  the  question  was  settled  was  made  by  one  of 
the  legations,  but  I  need  not  say  that  the  reason  given 
was  not  distrust  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  should  really  try  to  get  som 
elementary  acquaintance  with  facts  before  &he  again 
writes  either  a  book  or  a  magazine  article  on  Japan. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Young,  Editor  “Japan  Chronicle”. 


UNIVERSAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Southport,  12  February,  1906. 

Sir, — Seeing  that  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  others  best  fitted  to  judge  a  system  of  universal 
physical  training  of  a  military  character  for  the  youth 
of  our  country  is  absolutely  essential  for  adequate 
national  defence,  and  that  the  question  of  cost  seems 
to  be  the  great  bugbear  blocking  the  way,  I  would 
venture  to  ask  why  not  make  every  schoolmaster  into 
a  drill-instructor,  so  that  he  might  take  his  boys  into  the 
school-ground  daily  for  a  short  drill  ?  The  cost  need 
only  be  trifling.  A  few  drill-sergeants  attached  to  our 
teachers’  training  colleges  is  all  that  would  be  required 
to  convert  every  schoolmaster  into  a  sufficiently  compe¬ 
tent  drill-instructor  for  his  particular  purpose,  that  of 
giving  his  boys  a  short  drill  of,  say,  half  an  hour 
every  forenoon,  or  such  time  as  proved  to  be  most  con¬ 
venient.  Such  practice,  if  persisted  in,  and  I  would  bv 
law  enforce  it,  could  not  fail  to  confer  lasting  good  on 
this  and  future  generations,  embracing  as  it  would  much 
more  even  than  the  military  aspect  of  the  question. 

On  leaving  school  and  after  business  hours  drill  once 
or  twice  a  month  until  our  boys  become  men  should 
further  be  strictly  enforced.  Then  indeed  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  at  our 
command  for  recruiting  purposes.  Would  not  some 
such  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  as  these  tend  to 
rejuvenate  an  admittedly  decaying  race,  and  thereby 
substantially  help  to  solve  this  pressingly  vital  question 
of  national  and  home  defence  :  in  the  direction  of,  and 
possibly  as  a  preliminary  to,  conscription— that  which 
at  present  neither  party  in  the  state  appears  to  have 
the  courage  to  adopt  ?  Seeing  then  that,this  question  is 
one  that  vitally  concerns  the  common  people  themselves 
who  stand  to  lose  everything  upon  its  non-solution,  and 
that  there  is  little  to  hope  for  from  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  of  whom  a  leading  commercial  con¬ 
temporary  avers  that  such  will  “  never  be  stirred  out  of 
their  stupid  self-satisfaction  until  England  is  invaded 
and  their  riches  melt  away  from  them  ”,  it  is  surely 
high  time  the  people  of  this  country,  irrespective  of 
party  and  setting  aside  all  false  sentiment,  united  and 
agitated  for  common  justice  and  fair  treatment  in  this 
matter,  that  their  children  be  given  that  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  as  competent  in  physique  and  training 
as  those  whom  some  day  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
withstand,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  to  a  level — 
physically  at  least — with  those  nations  who  are  train¬ 
ing  and  drilling  their  people  from  childhood,  up  to,  and 
indeed  long  after,  manhood  has  been  reached. 

We  surely  must  either  renew  the  stamina  of  our 
people  by  some  efficient  method  of  physical  training, 
or  continue  the  old  method  of  “blundering  through 
somehow  ”,  which  inevitably  sooner  or  later  will  end  in 
our  downfall.  Do  not  we  the  represented  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  the  great  unrepresented  in  this  matter  parti¬ 
cularly  of  home  defence  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  J.  S. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  February,  1906. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  remarks  below  my  letter  of 
the  6th  inst.,  published  in  your  issue  of  the  10th,  I  can 
lay  no  claim  to  the  humour  of  the  term  “  compulsory 
volunteering  ”,  which  is  an  old  bull,  and  of  course  as 
such  open  to  the  attack  of  the  bears.  It  is  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  what  you  call  a  crowd  of  untrained  men, 
that,  as  mentioned  in  my  letter,  universal  military 
training  is  proposed  for  home  defence.  It  does  not 
directly  apply  to  foreign  service,  but  if  these  men  will 
not,  as  you  say,  leave  the  country,  they  will  enable 
other  trained  men  to  do  so.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
likely  that,  if  trained,  a  certain  number  of  them  would 
in  a  great  emergency  volunteer  for  active  service 
abroad  if  required,  as  many  men  were  deterred  from 
volunteering  during  the  South  African  war  because 
they  felt  they  were  untrained  and  useless. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 
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SIR  PHILIP  MAGNUS’  FISCAL  VIEWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rivers  Lodge,  Harpenden,  S.O.,  Herts, 

16  February,  1906. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in  your  last 
number  as  to  all  the  University  members  being  pro¬ 
tectionists  or  tariff  reformers.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  in  the  only  printed  paper  circulated  by 
his  committee,  that  after  careful  consideration  he  is 
for  free  trade.  Yours,  &c.  _  T.  Wilson. 

[We  described  Sir  Philip  Magnus  as  a  “  Balfourian  ”. 
It  is  true  that  Sir  Philip  stated  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Edwin  Durning-Lawrence  that  he  stood  for  Free  Trade  ; 
while  he  admitted  that  in  special  cases  it  might  be 
desirable  to  vary  our  import  duties.  He  also  stated 
that  he  was  against  any  limitation  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  by  the  next  Colonial  Conference. — Ed.  S.R.J 


THE  NONCONFORMIST  CONSCIENCE  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  February,  1906. 

Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Free 
Church  Council  a  resolution  was  passed  containing 
these  words  :  “The  meeting  gratefully  recognises  the 
result  of  the  elections  as  being  an  answer  from  God  to 
the  united  prayers  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  the 
land  for  direction  and  guidance  from  Him  in  choosing 
our  national  representatives  ”.  Was  there  ever  such 
upetuous  cant  as  this  ?  An  election  won  by  persistent 
lying  and  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour, 
education,  and  fiscal  reform,  is  accepted  by  the  Free 
Churches  as  an  answer  to  prayer  and  a  promotion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  ! 

Yours  faithfully,  A  Conservative. 


PLAIN-SONG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Runciman  in  his  article  on  Church  Music 
in  to-day’s  Saturday  Review  makes  this  statement  : 
“  All  the  talk  about  the  monks  of  Solesnes  having 
the  secret  of  plain-song  is  pure  nonsense.  They  have 
not  got  it  :  they  never  had  it.  They  evolved  their 
theories  from  inner  consciousness  ”.  This  is  a  some¬ 
what  surprising  statement.  Those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  books  on  plain-song  produced  by  the  monks 
of  Solesmes  are  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
learnt  their  secret  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  plain- 
song  MSS.  and  musical  treatises,  a  very  natural  source 
whence  to  expect  to  acquire  it.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Runciman  knows  better.  If  the  monks  of  Solesmes 
have  not  got  it,  it  would  be  interesting  if  he  would  in¬ 
form  us  where  it  is  to  be  found.  His  article  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  secret  has  been  acquired  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster  :  if  this  is  so, 
whence  does  he  suppose  that  the  authorities  there 
acquired  it,  but  from  Solesmes?  Has  Mr.  Runciman 
ever  heard  the  monks  of  Solesmes  sing  plain-song?  It 
would  appear  from  his  article  that  he  has  not,  since  he 
seems  to  infer  that  being  Frenchmen  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sing  plain-song  in  the  fashion  of  waltzes  and 
quadrilles.  In  otherwords  he  seems  to  have  “  evolved  ” 
his  “  theory”  of  their  plain-song  from  his  own  “  inner 
consciousness”.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  France,  as  he  seems  to  sup¬ 
pose,  but  at  Appuldurcombe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  him  to 
acquire  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  performance 
of  plain-song,  before  he  again  has  occasion  to  write 
about  it  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  what  he  has  to  say  about  English  Church  music, 
with  much  of  which  I  agree,  Mr.  Runciman  always 
ignores  the  movement  for  the  adaptation  of  plain-song 
to  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book  on  “Solesmes” 
principles.  It  is  found  in  practice  to  work  out  very 
well,  as  most  people  admit  who  hear  it  at  the  Church 
of  the  Cowley  Fathers  at  Oxford.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  modern  composers  of  Church  music  would 
confine  their  attention  to  anthems  and  hymns,  and  leave 
the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  sung  to  plain-song. 

E.  G.  P.  Wyatt. 


REVIEWS. 

SWINBURNE  AS  A  DRAMATIST. 

“The  Tragedies  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.’* 
Yols.  II.-V.  London :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1905. 
6s.  net  each. 

THE  plays  of  Swinburne,  full  as  they  are  of  splendid 
poetry,  and  even  of  splendid  dramatic  poetry, 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  that  “  continual  slight  novelty 
which  great  drama,  more  than  any  other  poetical  form, 
requires.  There  is,  in  the  writing,  a  monotony  of 
excellence,  which  becomes  an  actual  burden  upon  the 
reader.  Here  is  a  poet  who  touches  nothing  that  he 
does  not  transform,  who  can,  as  in  “  Mary  Stuart  ”,  fill 
scores  of  pages  with  talk  of  lawyers,  conspirators,  and 
statesmen,  versifying  history  as  closely  as  Shakespeare 
versified  it,  and  leaving  in  the  result  less  prose  deposit 
than  Shakespeare  left.  It  is  perhaps  because  in  this 
play  he  has  done  a  more  difficult  thing  than  in  any  other 
that  the  writer  has  come  to  prefer  this  to  any  other  of 
his  plays  ;  as  men  in  general  prefer  a  triumph  over 
difficulties  to  a  triumph.  A  similar  satisfaction,  not  ia 
success  but  in  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  leads  him 
to  say  of  the  modern  play,  “The  Sisters  ”,  that  it  is 
the  only  modern  English  play  “in  which  realism  in  the 
reproduction  of  natural  dialogue  and  accuracy  in  the 
representation  of  natural  intercourse  between  men  and 
women  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding  have  been  found  or 
made  compatible  with  expression  in  genuine  if  simple 
blank  verse”.  This  may  be  as  true  as  that,  in  the 
astounding  experiment  of  “Locrine”,  none  of  “the 
life  of  human  character  or  the  life-likeness  of  dramatic 
dialogue  has  suffered  from  the  bondage  of  rhyme  or 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigences  of  metre”.  But 
when  all  is  said,  when  an  unparalleled  skill  in  lan¬ 
guage,  versification,  and  everything  that  is  verbal  in 
form,  has  been  admitted,  and  with  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion  ;  when,  in  addition,  we  have  admitted,  with  not 
less  admiration,  noble  qualities  of  substance,  superb 
qualities  of  poetic  imagination  ;  there  still  remains  the 
question  :  is  either  substance  or  form  consistently 
dramatic?  and  the  further  question:  can  work  pro¬ 
fessedly  dramatic  which  is  not  consistently  dramatic  in 
substance  and  form  be  accepted  as  wholly  satisfactory 
from  any  other  point  of  view  ? 

The  trilogy  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  must  remain  the 
largest  and  most  ambitious  attempt  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  made.  The  first  part,  “  Chastelard  ”,  was  published 
in  1865  ;  the  last,  “  Mary  Stuart  ”,  in  1881.  AndwhatMr. 
Swinburne  says  in  speaking  of  the  intermediate  play, 
“  Bothwell  ”,  may  be  said  of  them  all :  “I  will  add  that 
I  took  as  much  care  and  pains  as  though  I  had  been 
writing  or  compiling  a  history  of  the  period  to  do  loyal 
justice  to  all  the  historic  figures  which  came  within 
the  scope  of  my  dramatic  or  poetic  design.”  Of 
“  Bothwell  ”,  the  longest  of  the  three  plays,  indeed  the 
longest  play  in  existence,  Mr.  Swinburne  says  :  “  That 
ambitious,  conscientious,  and  comprehensive  piece  of 
work  is  of  course  less  properly  definable  as  a  tragedy 
than  by  the  old  Shakespearean  term  of  a  chronicle 
history  ”.  Definition  is  not  defence,  and  it  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  the  “  chronicle  ”  form  is  in  itself  a  legiti¬ 
mate  or  satisfactory  dramatic  form.  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  it  proves  only  that  he  found  his  way  through 
chronicle  to  drama,  and  to  take  his  work  in  the  chronicle 
play  as  a  model  is  hardly  more  reasonable  than  to  take 
“Venus  and  Adonis”  as  a  model  for  narrative  poetry. 
But,  further,  there  is  no  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  chronicle 
or  other,  which  might  not  at  least  be  conceived  of,  if 
not  on  the  stage  of  our  time,  at  least  on  that  of  his, 
or  on  that  of  any  time  when  drama  was  allowed  to 
live  its  own  life  according  to  its  own  nature.  Can  we 
conceive  of  “Bothwell”  even  on  the  stage  which 
has  seen  “  Les  Burgraves  ”  ?  The  Chinese  theatre, 
which  goes  on  from  morning  to  night  without  a 
pause,  might  perhaps  grapple  with  it  ;  but  no  other. 
Nor  would  cutting  be  of  any  use,  for  what  the  stage- 
manager  would  cut  away  would  be  largely  just  such 
parts  as  are  finest  in  the  printed  play. 

There  is,  in  most  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  plays,  some 
scene  or  passage  of  vital  dramatic  quality,  and  in 
“  Bothwell  ”  there  is  one  scene,  the  scene  leading  to 
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the  death  of  Darnley,  which  is  among-  the  great  single 
•scenes  in  drama.  But  there  is  not  even  any  such 
•scene  in  the  whole  of  the  lovely  and  luxurious  song 
of  “  Chastelard  ”  or  in  the  severe  and  strenuous  study 
of  “  Mary  Stuart”.  There  are  moments,  in  all,  where 
speech  is  as  simple,  as  explicit,  as  expressive  as  speech 
in  verse  can  be  ;  and  no  one  will  ever  speak  in  verse 
more  naturally  than  this  : 

“  Well,  all  is  one  to  me  :  and  for  my  part 
I  thank  God  I  shall  die  without  regret 
Of  anything  that  I  have  done  alive  ”. 

These  simple  beginnings  are  apt  indeed  to  lead  to 
their  end  by  ways  as  tortuous  as  this  : 

“  Indeed  I  have  done  all  this  if  aught  I  have, 

And  loved  at  all  or  loathed,  save  what  mine  eye 
Hath  ever  loathed  or  loved  since  first  it  saw 
That  face  which  taught  it  faith  and  made  it  first 
Think  scorn  to  turn  and  look  on  change,  or  see 
How  hateful  in  my  love’s  sight  are  their  eyes 
That  give  love’s  light  to  others  ”. 

But,  even  when  speech  is  undiluted,  and  expresses 
with  due  fire  or  calmness  the  necessary  feeling  of  the 
moment,  it  is  nearly  always  mere  speech,  a  talking 
about  action  or  emotion,  not  itself  action  or  emotion. 
And  every  scene,  even  the  finest,  is  thought  of  as  a 
scene  of  talk,  not  as  visible  action  ;  the  writer  hears  his 
people  speak,  but  does  not  see  their  faces  or  where  or 
show  they  stand  or  move.  It  is  this  power  of  visualisa¬ 
tion  that  is  the  first  requirement  of  the  dramatist  ;  by 
itself  it  can  go  no  further  than  the  ordering  of  dumb 
show  ;  but  all  drama  must  begin  with  the  ordering  of 
dumb  show,  and  should  be  playable  without  words. 

It  was  once  said  by  William  Morris  that  Swinburne’s 
poems  did  not  make  pictures.  The  criticism  uras  just, 
but  mattered  little  ;  because  they  make  harmonies. 
No  English  poet  has  ever  shown  so  great  and  various 
a  mastery  over  harmony  in  speech,  and  it  is  this  lyrical 
quality  which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  great 
lyrical  poets  of  England.  In  drama  the  lyrical  gift  is 
essential  to  the  making  of  great  poetic  drama,  but  to 
the  dramatist  it  should  be  an  addition  rather  than  a 
substitute.  Throughout  all  these  plays  it  is  first  and 
last  and  all  but  everything.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
play  like  “  Locrine  ”,  which  is  confessedly,  by  its  very 
form,  a  sequence  of  lyrics,  comes  more  nearly  to  being 
•satisfactory  as  a  whole  than  any  of  the  more  “  ambitious, 
•conscientious,  and  comprehensive”  plays.  “Marino 
'Faliero  ”,  though  an  episode  of  history,  comes  into  some¬ 
what  the  same  category,  and  repeats  with  nobler  energy 
the  song-like  character  of  “  Chastelard  ”.  The  action  is 
brief  and  concentrated,  tragic  and  heroic.  Its  “  magni¬ 
ficent  monotony  ”,  its  “  fervent  and  inexhaustible 
declamation  ”,  have  a  height  and  heat  in  them  which 
turn  the  whole  play  into  a  poem  rather  than  a  play, 
but  a  poem  comparable  with  the  “  succession  of 
dramatic  scenes  or  pictures  ”  which  makes  the  vast 
lyric  of  “  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  ”.  To  think  of  Byron’s 
play  on  the  same  subject,  to  compare  the  actual  scenes 
which  can  be  paralleled  in  both  plays,  is  to  realise  how 
much  more  can  be  done,  in  poetry  and  even  in  drama, 
by  a  great  lyric  poet  with  a  passion  for  what  is  heroic 
in  human  nature  and  for  what  is  ardent  and  unlimited 
in  human  speech,  than  by  a  poet  who  saw  in  Faliero 
-only  the  politician,  and  in  the  opportunities  of  verse 
•only  the  opportunity  for  thin  and  shrewish  rhetoric 
pulled  and  lopped  into  an  intermittent  resemblance  to 
metre. 

The  form  of  “  Locrine  ”  has  something  in  common 
with  the  form  of  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”,  with  a 
kind  of  sombre  savagery  in  the  subject  which  recurs 
only  once,  and  less  lyrically,  in  “  Rosamund,  Queen  of 
the  Lombards  It  is  written  throughout  in  rhyme, 
and  the  dialogue  twists  and  twines,  without  effort, 
through  rhyme-arrangements  which  change  in  every 
scene,  beginning  and  ending  with  couplets,  and  passing 
through  the  sonnet,  Petrarchan  and  Shakespearean, 
ottava  rima,  terza  rima,  the  six-line  stanza  of  crossed 
rhymes  and  couplet,  the  seven-line  stanza  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  “  Rape  of  Lucrece  ”,  a  nine-line 
stanza  of  two  rhymes,  and  a  scene  composed  of  seven 
stanzas  of  chained  octaves  in  which  a  third  rhyme 


comes  forward  in  the  last  line  but  one  (after  the  manner 
of  terza  rima)  and  starts  a  new  octave,  which  closes  at 
the  end  in  a  stanza  of  two  rhymes  only,  the  last  line 
but  one  turning  back  instead  of  forward,  to  lock 
the  chain’s  circle.  No  other  English  poet  who  ever 
lived  could  have  written  dialogue  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  not  less  true  than  strange  that  these 
fetters  act  as  no  more  than  a  beating  of  time  to  the  feet 
that  dance  in  them.  The  emotion  is  throughout  at 
white  heat  ;  there  is  lyrical  splendour  even  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  ;  and  a  child’s  prattle,  in  nine-line  stanzas  of  two 
rhymes  apiece,  goes  as  merrily  as  this  : — 

“  That  song  is  hardly  even  as  wise  as  I — 

Nay,  very  foolishness  it  is.  To  die 
In  March  before  its  life  were  well  on  wing, 

Before  its  time  and  kindly  season — why 
Should  spring  be  sad — -before  the  swallows  fly — 
Enough  to  dream  of  such  a  wintry  thing  ? 

Such  foolish  words  were  more  unmeet  for  spring 
Than  snow  for  summer  when  his  heart  is  high  : 

And  why  should  words  be  foolish  when  they  sing?  ” 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  great  master  of  blank  verse  ; 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  with  blank  verse  that 
he  cannot  do  with  it.  Listen  to  these  lines  from 
“  Mary  Stuart  ”  : 

“  She  shall  be  a  world’s  wonder  to  all  time, 

A  deadly  glory  watched  of  marvelling  men 
Not  without  praise,  not  without  noble  tears, 

And  if  without  what  she  would  never  have 
Who  had  it  never,  pity — yet  from  none 
Quite  without  reverence  and  some  kind  of  love 
For  that  which  was  so  royal.” 

There  is  in  them  something  of  the  cadence  of  Milton 
and  something  of  the  cadence  of  Shakespeare,  and 
they  are  very  Swinburne.  Yet,  after  reading  “  Locrine  ”, 
and  with  “Atalanta”  and  “  Erechtheus  ”  in  memory, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  wish  that  Mr.  Swinburne  had  written 
all  his  plays  in  rhyme,  and  that  they  had  all  been  romantic 
plays  and  not  histories.  “  Locrine  ”  has  been  acted, 
and  might  well  be  acted  again.  Its  rhyme  would 
sound  on  the  stage  with  another  splendour  than  the 
excellent  and  well-sounding  rhymes  into  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray  has  translated  Euripides.  And  there 
would  be  none  of  that  difficulty  which  seems  to  be 
insuperable  on  the  modern  stage  :  the  chorus,  which, 
whether  it  speaks,  or  chants,  or  sings,  seems  alike  out 
of  place  and  out  of  key. 


DOUBTFUL  TREASURE. 

Franks  Bequest :  “  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus,  with 
other  Objects  from  Ancient  Persia  and  India  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by 
Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks.”  By  0.  M.  Dalton, 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  British  and 
Medieval  Antiquities  and  Ethnography.  London : 
At  the  British  Museum.  1905.  21s. 

THE  word  “treasure”  is  utterly  misleading  as 
applied  to  the  bulk  of  the  collection  here  described. 
“Treasure”  in  the  mouth  of  archaeologists  has  a 
special  meaning,  and  is  only  used  for  an  ensemble  of 
articles  found  together  in  known  and  thoroughly 
ascertained  circumstances,  which  should  preclude  any 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  several 
items  it  consists  of.  In  the  present  case  not  an  atom 
of  trustworthy  evidence  is  produced  to  show  either 
that  a  treasure  has  ever  been  discovered  on  the  Oxus, 
or  that  the  actual  collection  constitutes  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  such  a  find. 

The  only  ascertained  facts  are  (1)  that  in  May  1888 
Captain  (now  Colonel)  Burton  rescued  three  Moham¬ 
medan  merchants  from  Bokhara,  who  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  and  robbed  by  men  of  the  Kurd  Kabul,  on 
their  journey  from  Kabul  to  Peshawar  ;  (2)  that  these 
merchants  carried  with  them  some  antiquities  in  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  Colonel  Burton  saw  only  a  single 
article,  which  he  purchased  from  them  and  sold  after¬ 
wards  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  (3)  that  the 
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so-called  treasure  was  purchased  later  on  by  General 
Sir  Alexander  Cuningham  and  Sir  A.  Wollaston 
Franks,  from  certain  Hindoo  dealers  of  Rawal  Pindi, 
who  represented  it  as  having  been  acquired  from  those 
same  Bokhara  merchants. 

As  to  the  treasure  itself,  its  original  consistence,  its 
homogeneity,  the  exact  locality  and  circumstances  of  its 
discovery,  and  even  the  connexion  of  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  antiquities  brought  home  by  the  Bokhara 
merchants,  we  are  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  uncor¬ 
roborated  assertions  of  the  Hindoo  dealers  of  Rawal  Pindi. 
To  appreciate  the  amount  of  credibility  they  deserve, 
it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following  sentence  from  Mr. 
Dalton’s  introduction  :  “  The  dealers  of  North-Western 
India  are  constantly  receiving  antiquities  of  various 
periods  discovered  within  and  beyond  the  frontier,  and 
as  they  have  a  large  stock-in-trade,  they  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  dispose  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  various 
origins,  by  incorporating  them  with  some  ‘  find  ’  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  archaeological  world  ;  by  this  means  their  surplus 
wares  are,  as  it  were,  placed  under  convoy,  and 
enter  the  European  market  with  security  and  prestige.” 
The  evidence  of  people  of  this  description — who  on 
the  author’s  own  admission  showed  themselves  open 
forgers  in  their  transactions  with  Sir  A.  Wollaston 
Franks — has  no  scientific  value  and  must  be  rejected 
in  its  entirety. 

The  legend  of  the  treasure  being  thus  disposed  of, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  rather  heterogeneous 
gathering  of  articles  apparently  of  widely  different 
countries  and  periods,  as  to  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  which  no  extrinsic  proof  whatever 
exists,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  items  belong  to  a  category  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  cannot  be  shown  in¬ 
trinsically. 

When  dealing  with  the  products  of  art  and  craft 
belonging  to  the  archaic  or  finer  periods  of  ancient 
art,  an  experienced  archaeologist  will  in  most  instances 
be  able  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  their 
authenticity  on  purely  intrinsic  grounds — their  style, 
their  peculiar  workmanship,  the  impossibility  of  imitating 
them,  sometimes  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  and  in 
a  great  many  cases  the  patina  with  which  time  and 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  earth  have  covered  them  :  this 
applies  to  marble  sculptures  and  to  bronzes,  as  well 
as  to  painted  vases,  terra-cottas,  glass  implements, 
also — but  here  a  great  deal  more  attention  is  required 
— to  golden  ornaments  and  engraved  gems. 

None  of  these  criteria,  however,  except  perhaps 
the  patina,  can  be  of  any  use  when  we  have  to  do  with 
uninscribed  works  of  the  later  decadence  touching  on 
barbarity,  where  anything  like  style,  originality,  and 
beauty,  or  characteristic  workmanship,  is  completely 
missing — works  which  even  the  most  unskilful  and 
ignorant  of  modern  forgers  can  produce  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

To  this  last  category  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
components  of  the  “Treasury  of  the  Oxus  ”  belong, 
with  this  aggravating  circumstance  that  nearly  all  of 
them,  being  in  gold  or  in  silver,  have  no  patina 
whatever.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  pieces  like 
those  figured  on  Plates  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII., 
IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  the  cylinder 
on  Plate  XV.  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  without  a  well- 
authenticated  certificate  of  origin,  they  would  not 
even  have  received  the  honour  of  serious  examina¬ 
tion,  but  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  spurious, 
or  at  least  highly  suspicious.  The  idea  of  admitting 
them  into  our  national  collection  would  not  have 
been  entertained  for  one  moment.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  been  treated  otherwise 
in  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  a  bequest  ;  the  revered 
memory  of  the  eminent  donor  to  whose  generosity  the 
museum  owes  so  many  undisputed  treasures  of  all 
kinds  would  not  have  been  slighted  by  the  trustees 
refusing  to  shelter  monuments  of  more  than  doubtful 
authenticity,  whose  presence  in  the  collections  is  utterly 
misleading  and  deceptive. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  in  disparaging  terms 
of  monuments  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
of  the  book  of  which  they  have  been  the  occasion — 


a  book  wholly  deficient  in  scientific  criticism.  “  Amicus 
Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas  ”  :  we  are  jealous  of  the 
great  Museum’s  reputation  and  we  think  this  work 
should  not  have  appeared  under  its  authority. 


PRO-BOER  GOSSIP. 

“Pax  Britannica  in  South  Africa.”  By  Francis  P. 
Fletcher-Vane.  London :  Constable.  1905.  10s.  6d, 
net. 

A  MORNING  contemporary  lately  reported  that  the 
defendant  in  a  recent  libel  action  emphatically 
repudiated  the  authorship  of  the  following  paragraph  : 
“  Multiply  the  ferocity  of  the  hangman  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  priest,  and  the 
lewdness  of  the  pig,  then  you  have  the  soul  of  the 
magistrate.”  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane,  who  was  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  “Daily  News”,  does  not,  of  course, 
write  with  quite  so  much  force  and  picturesqueness  as 
this.  But  in  milder  language  he  gives  the  reader  to 
understand  that  he  views  Lord  Milner’s  administration 
in  South  Africa  in  very  much  the  same  light  as  the 
anarchist  views  the  magistrate.  Possibly  the  time  may 
come  when  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane  will  wish  that  he  also 
could  repudiate  the  extraordinary  and  illiterate  farrago 
of  anti-national  sentiment,  and  egotistical  gossip,  which 
makes  up  this  volume.  In  one  of  his  chapter- 
headings  the  author  has  most  aptly  epitomised  the 
very  bulky  work  of  378  large,  and  closely  printed, 
pages,  which  he  now  offers  to  the  public  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Boer  war,  and  of  South 
African  conditions  in  general.  The  words  to  which  we 
refer  are  these  .  “  He  that  knows  not,  and  knows  not 

that  he  knows  not,  is  stupid.  Shun  him.”  We  should 
have  thought  that  ordinary  intelligence,  not  to  say 
modesty,  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane  from 
placing  this  particular  Arab  proverb  in  such  suggestive 
proximity  to  his  own  work.  To  suggest  that  the  error 
is  due  to  lack  of  humour  might  hurt  Mr.  Fletcher- 
Vane’s  feelings,  since  his  pages  are  constantly  enlivened 
by  such  peculiar  jeux  d’esprit  as  this.  In  criticising 
the  headquarters’  organisation,  which  required  of  him 
as  commandant  of  a  district  to  send  reports  in  “  to  all 
sorts  of  people  at  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  &c.  ”,  he- 
writes  :  “  Indeed  on  one  day,  Friday,  I  think,  a  report 
had  to  be  sent  respecting  captured  horses,  which,  as  it 
had  to  go  to  so  many  centres,  it  used  to  be  my  invari¬ 
able  reply  to  the  orderly  room  sergeant,  ‘  Send  the 
beastly  thing  by  wire  to  every  one  you  have  ever  heard 
of  in  your  life  ’  ”.  Or  again,  by  way  of  giving  point  to 
his  account  of  the  warning  of  a  possible  night  attack, 
which  came  from  “  a  perspiring  and  excited  colonel”, 
he  writes:  “My  doctor  friend,  though  looking  very 
martial,  of  course  was  without  lethal  weapons  :  so,  he 
having  asked  me  what  he  was  to  do,  I  suggested  his 
having  as  many  bottles  as  possible  of  his  dysentery 
medicine  ready,  and  by  these  to  propitiate  the  ferocious- 
enemy  ”. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Let  us  observe  the  masterly- 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane  approaches  such  a 
problem  as  that  of  the  shortage  of  native  labour  in  the 
Transvaal.  For  him  the  problem  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  hardly  be  described  as  a  problem  at  all  ;  and, 
needless  to  say,  the  expedient  of  introducing  Chinese 
labour  should,  in  his  opinion,  never  have  been 
suggested  ;  still  less  put  into  operation.  This  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane,  is  the  cause  of  the- 
shortage  of  Bantu  labour.  On  the  authority  of  two 
Swiss  missionaries  he  states  that  a  report  had  been 
spread  through  Portuguese  territory — the  source  from 
which  some  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  labour  on  the  Rand 
mines  is  drawn — that  the  mine-owners  proposed  to 
introduce  a  form  of  slavery.  To  this  explanation  Mr. 
Fletcher-Vane  appends  the  following  philosophic  re¬ 
flection  :  “  It  seems  the  intuition  of  the  native  is, 
perhaps,  nearer  the  truth  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
wise”.  And  the  remedy  for  the  shortage,  in  Mr. 
Fletcher- Vane’s  view,  is  equally  simple.  He  gives  it 
in  one  sentence.  “In  any  other  industry  where  thought 
is  less  confused  and,  perhaps,  employers  less  dis¬ 
ingenuous,  if  men  cannot  be  had  for  one  shilling  and. 
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sixpence  then  two  shillings  will  be  offered.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Mr.  Fletcher- Vane,  South  African  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  an  increase  of  wages  too  often  tends 
to  decrease,  and  not  increase,  the  supply.  The  time 
which  the  Kaffir  is  prepared  to  give  to  a  European 
employer  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  harvests  from  his  periodic  engagements. 
And  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  more  money 
the  Kaffir  takes  away  from  the  scene  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  wherever  it  may  be,  the  longer  is  the  period 
which  must  elapse  before  he  feels  the  pinch  of 
poverty  or  the  impulse  of  desire,  that  alone  drives  him 
to  labour  for  the  white  man.  So  much,  then,  for  clear 
thought.  Apart  from  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
mining  industry,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  native 
labour  is  an  object  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
whole  social  and  economic  system  of  South  Africa?  1 
The  already  excessive,  and  altogether  abnormal, 
rate  of  native  wages  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  to  the  European  in  the 
Transvaal.  To  maintain  or  increase  the  present 
abnormally  high  rate  of  native  wages  is  to  maintain  or 
increase  a  factor  which  forms  the  chief  element  in  the 
price  which  the  European  must  pay  for  every  necessity 
that  he  re  quires,  and  for  every  convenience  that  he 
enjoys.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  perpetuate  an  economic 
factor  which,  more  than  any  other,  tends  to  prevent 
that  expansion  of  the  British  population  in  the  new 
colonies,  the  promotion  of  which  is  one  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  aims  of  British  statesmanship  ;  since  that  way  lies 
the  fusion  of  the  two  European  races,  and  the  solution 
of  the  nationality  question.  The  consideration  that  the 
low-grade  mines  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit,  if  the 
cost  of  unskilled  labour  were  still  further  increased, 
Mr.  Fletcher- Vane  dismisses  as  a  fiction  of  “  the  mining 
ring  Intuition  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher- 
Vane  does  not,  of  course,  need  to  take  account  of  the 
views  of  a  mere  financial  expert  like  Lord  Milner.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  find  little  to  enlighten  him  as  to 
the  opinions  formed  by  the  late  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa  on  this  question,  or  on  other  economic 
problems.  And,  indeed,  the  author  sadly  records 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  Lord  Milner’s  action 
“entirely  defeated”  his  “powers  of  explanation”. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conduct  and  policy,  during  his 
South  African  visit,  fall  equally  under  the  author’s  ! 
ban.  To  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  “a  charming  woman  ”, 
Mr.  Fletcher- Vane  is  more  considerate.  “  Had  it  been 
possible  ”,  he  writes,  “  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  between  the  Boer  landowners  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  she,  by  her  kindly  and  sympathetic  manner,  ' 
would  have  helped  to  achieve  it”.  But  then  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  her 
husband’s  bungling. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  Mr.  Fletcher- Vane’s  con¬ 
descension  and  refinement  of  feeling  more  delicately 
exhibited  than  in  his  description  of  his  journalistic  con¬ 
freres.  “  I  had  already  ”,  he  tells  us,  “  met  some  of  my 
writing  colleagues  of  the  Press,  and  while  I  had  found 
the  majority  of  them  not,  perhaps,  the  sort  of  men  one 
is  accustomed  to  meet  in  our  clubs  or  country  houses, 
yet  some  of  them  were  very  charming  indeed”.  After 
this  one  can  almost  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  not  a  persona  grata  at  the  social  functions  which 
were  given  in  Johannesburg  in  honour  of  the  (then) 
Colonial  Secretary’s  visit.  He  writes:  “To  all  the 
functions  which  were  given,  the  garden  party  at 
Government  House  and  other  purely  social  entertain¬ 
ments,  though  some  of  my  colleagues  of  very  humble 
social  position  received  invitations  at  an  early  date, 
those  which  were  sent  to  me,  if  they  came  at  all,  came 
only  at  the  last  minute.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  this  procedure  did  not  in  the  least  worry  me, 
because  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  representative  of  a 
family  ancient  and  well  known,  I  could  very  well  afford 
to  laugh  at  that  kind  of  official  spite,  and  no  less  pos¬ 
sessing  so  many  letters  to  all  the  people  whose  opinion 
was  of  real  value,  I  could  do  without  any  help  from  the 
official  clique  ”.  Naturally,  since,  as  Mr.  Fletcher-Vane 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  with  hardly  veiled  satisfaction,  he  was 
honoured  by  the  acquaintance,  not  only  of  so  acute 
a  politician  as  Mr.  Dale  Lace,  but  also  by  that  of  Mrs. 
Dale  Lace — “  his  very  beautiful  wife  ”. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  LORETTO. 

“  Almond  of  Loretto.”  By  R.  J.  Mackenzie.  London : 
Constable.  1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

IN  all  our  polity  nowadays  the  tendency  is  to  think 
more  of  the  system  than  the  man  :  our  children  are 
turned  into  the  educational  machine,  and  the  average 
output  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  article  than  formerly, 
but  it  is  machine-made.  This  satisfactory  process  while 
it  polishes  talent,  rubs  out  genius — at  least  this  is  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  great  men  to-day. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a  schoolmaster  who  struck 
out  his  own  line  and  dared  prophesy  the  truth  he  saw 
against  Mrs.  Grundy  and  convention.  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son  Almond  started  “  Loretto  ”  at  Musselburgh,  in 
1862,  with  twelve  boys.  After  a  long  struggle  near  the 
shoals  of  bankruptcy  he  won  his  way  until  in  1882  there 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  at  which  level  the 
school  kept  for  twenty  years.  “  Character,  physique, 
intelligence,  manners,  and  information  ” — these  he  held 
to  be  the  five  great  objects  of  educati  on — and  in  that 
order.  His  own  magnetism  impressed  itself  on  his  boys 
so  that  they  became  “sons  of  the  prophet”  ;  he  thus 
obtained  more  recognition  in  life  than  is  the  general 
lot  of  seers  ;  and  on  his  death,  his  disciples  set  up  the 
memorial  he  would  best  have  loved — the  endowment  of 
Loretto— to  insure  that  his  principles  should  endure.  It 
was  not  a  school  of  the  mortar-board  type  ;  Almond 
was  often  found,  like  his  boys,  in  shirt  sleeves,  though 
he  knew  the  value  of  dandyism  on  occasion.  So,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  boys,  he  was  truly  natural  and  familiar; 
they  would  talk  to  him  in  schoolboy  phrase  without  any 
form  of  ceremony.  He  went  so  far  as  to  make  them  his 
tutors  in  some  ways  ;  a  stranger  at  his  table  would  some¬ 
times  almost  have  a  fit,  at  hearing  his  host’s  brilliant 
conversation  interrupted  by  a  small  boy’s  piping  voice  : 
“You  are  eating  too  fast,  Head”.  But  he  got  at  his 
boys’  hearts  and  brains,  inspired  them  with  such  a  sense 
of  honour  that  no  spirit  of  impurity  got  footing  there, 
nor  did  any  boy  hesitate  to  call  in  “  Head  ”  if  the  fame 
of  Loretto  were  in  danger,  for  schoolboy  honour  there 
was  the  real  honour  of  life.  The  uninitiated,  who  saw 
flannelled  boys  walking  about  coatless  and  hatless  in 
early  days,  thought  him  quite  mad  ;  even  the  hardy 
fishwives  would  say  :  “  Pit  on  your  bonnet,  my  lamb  ! 
ye’ll  catch  a  awfu’  cauld  ”  !  but  to-day  Threadneedle 
Street  is  full  of  hatless  men  !  The  new  boy’s  entrance 
examination  related  chiefly  to  his  feet ;  and  the  brand- 
new  V-shaped  boots  were  hidden  away  in  favour  of 
unfashionable  foot-shaped  gear.  Such  unconventional 
ways  were  insisted  on,  not  only  as  being  rational,  but 
as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual 
freedom  to  adopt  any  reasonable  nonconformity  of 
deed  or  thought.  Fresh  air  by  night  and  day,  plenty 
of  good,  plain  food,  with  no  “  grub  ”  between  meals, 
exercise — as  regular  as  lessons — in  games  where  single 
prowess  is  made  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  side, 
loose  clothing,  and  long  hours  of  sleep  (how  many  lives 
are  wrecked  for  want  of  this  at  school  !) — all  these 
made  a  race  of  splendid  men.  In  1881  there  were  nine 
boys  at  Oxford  of  whom  no  less  than  eight  got  their 
Blues  in  the  Rugby  team  ;  and  in  1884  of  twelve  old 
boys  eleven  got  their  Blues.  The  Oxford  team  of  those 
days  was  as  invincible  as  the  New  Zealanders  ot  to-day, 
chiefly  because  the  unselfish  style  of  playing  at  Loretto 
was  adopted.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  every¬ 
thing  was  sacrificed  to  games  at  Loretto.  This  was 
far  from  being  the  case  ;  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  Loretto 
Blues  got  their  Firsts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
school  of  the  same  size  has  a  better  record  in  the  way  of 
University  success.  But  the  Loretto  boys  had  each 
one  come  under  Almond's  influence,  had  talked  with 
him,  and  been  taught  to  think  on  many  subjects  quite 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  public-school  boy.  They  had 
looked  into  the  world’s  problems  for  themselves  and 
were  on  the  whole  much  less  prone  to  the  coltishness 
of  boyhood  turned  loose,  and  had  a  way  of  passing 
others  in  the  Finals  who  had  started  far  more  brilliantly 
— character  told. 

Many  who  read  this  book  will  think  :  “Ah!  had  I 
been  under  Almond,  how  different  my  life  would  have 
been”.  To  have  heard  those  wonderful  “Sermons  by 
a  Lay  Head  Master” — “that  voice  now  ringing  high 
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with  a  moral  earnestness,  now  sinking  to  a  soft  cadence 
of  persuasion,  now  thundering  in  a  very  fury  of  denun¬ 
ciation  To  have  listened  to  him  when  the  “  Double  ” 
had  rung  and  he  gave  out  in  striking  phrase  the  thoughts 
fresh-minted  in  the  furnace  of  his  mind  ;  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  letters  so  rich  in  originality,  and  noble 
thought,  so  manly  and  so  lovable — a  collection  of 
them  would  be  a  treasure-house  of  racy  wisdom,  wit 
and  sterling  sense.  A  famous  schoolmaster  lately 
wrote  of  his  charges  :  “These  boys  are  not  my  own; 
they  drift  away,  they  come  back  dutifully  and  affec¬ 
tionately  to  talk  to  their  old  tutor,  and  we  are  both 
of  us  painfully  conscious  that  we  have  lost  hold  of  the 
thread,  and  that  the  nearness  of  the  tie  that  once 
existed  exists  no  more.”  Not  so  with  Almond  ;  he 
was  to  his  boys  an  intimate,  living  force  ;  to  be  with 
him  again  was  to  be  fresh-charged  with  moral  vigour. 
One  seldom  meets  a  Loretto  boy  who  is  not  ready  to 
talk  for  an  hour  or  two  about  “  Head  ”  and  his  old 
school. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  unconventional,  partly  written 
for  Lorettonians  and  partly  for  the  general  public  ;  it 
might  easily  have  fallen  flat  between  the  two,  but  it  is 
so  full  of  good  things,  and  so  interesting  that  we  for¬ 
give  any  little  defects  of  arrangement.  Everyone 
interested  in  education  should  drink  of  the  bubbling 
stream  of  “Head’s”  ideas,  and  learn  how  physical 
deterioration  and  religious  instruction  so  far  ceased 
to  be  difficulties  that  the  school  became  a  brother¬ 
hood,  the  sworn  foe  of  wrong,  and  not  least  of  that 
wrong  state  of  the  body — ill-health. 


GUSH  IN  A  GARDEN  OF  PEKING. 

“  Round  about  my  Peking  Garden.”  By  Mrs.  Archi¬ 
bald  Little.  London:  Unwin.  1905.  15s.  net. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  Mrs.  Archibald  Little  that  her 
work  on  Peking  and  its  neighbourhood  should 
have  appeared  simultaneously  with  that  of  Mr.  Putnam 
Weale  on  the  “Reshaping  of  the  Far  East”,  for  it 
suffers  severely  by  contrast.  In  Mr.  Weale’s  book  we 
have  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question,  full  of  fact,  detail  and  shrewd 
prophecy,  all  affording  much  food  for  reflection,  while 
Mrs.  Little  tells  her  readers  nothing  that  is  new,  and 
what  she  does  tell  is  misleading,  because  in  her 
endeavour  to  see  things  through  artistic  spectacles  she 
sacrifices  fact  to  effect  and  paints  her  pictures  in  far 
too  vivid  colours.  She  indulges,  for  instance,  in  a 
long  rhapsody  on  the  beauties  of  a  garden  surrounding 
the  palace  of  a  high  Chinese  official  in  which  she 
apparently  took  up  her  quarters  shortly  after  the  relief 
of  the  Legations,  though  how  she  got  there  she  omits 
to  mention.  In  this  garden  there  was  no  grass, 
flowers  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  rock- 
work,  naked  and  unadorned,  the  work  of  the  mason 
and  not  of  the  artist,  was  the  prevailing  feature.  No 
one  who  has  seen  a  Chinese  garden  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  stiffness  of  effect  as  compared  with  the 
artistic  work  of  the  Japanese  landscape  gardener,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Little  launches  into  pages  of  what  can 
only  be  called  “gush”  upon  beauties  which  it  must 
have  required  an  enthusiast  indeed  to  discover.  This 
chapter  is  typical  of  the  whole  book.  She  writes 
pleasantly  enough,  but  the  reader  who  sees  things 
through  Mrs.  Little’s  spectacles  will  probably  be 
much  disillusionised  if  he  ever  visits  the  scenes  which 
she  describes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  will  certainly  be 
misled  if  he  accepts  Mrs.  Little’s  statements  on  matters 
beyond  her  personal  experience,  for  when  she  leaves 
the  beaten  track  she  is  wrong  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  correct  Mrs.  Little’s 
mistakes,  for  her  book,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  not 
likely  to  be  studied  critically  or  to  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  work.  A  record  of  personal  experiences  written 
in  an  easy  style  and  illustrated  with  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  can  be  taken  up  as  one  would  any  light 
novel,  but  “gush”  is  the  prevailing  note,  and  Mrs. 
Little  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  guide. 
Her  monograph  on  Pekingese  dogs  is  interesting,  and 
as  she  obtains  her  information  from  authorities  on  the 
subject  her  description  of  the  “points”  to  be  looked 


for  is  correct  enough,  but,  as  in  so  many  instances, 
when  she  leaves  her  authorities  and  ventures  on  inde¬ 
pendent  statement,  she  at  once  goes  off  the  track.  In 
this  same  chapter  Mrs.  Little  protests  against  anyone 
venturing  to  reproach  the  .Chinese  with  cruelty  of  dis¬ 
position.  No  observant  traveller,  in  northern  China  at 
any  rate,  could  credit  the  average  Chinese  with  a 
feeling  of  kindness  to  animals.  They  are  kind  to  pets, 
no  doubt,  and  to  children,  especially  to  boys,  but  the 
measure,  for  instance,  of  the  solicitude  of  a  Chinese 
carter,  mule-driver  or  camel-driver  for  the  welfare 
of  his  beast  is  strictly  one  of  utility.  No  one 
can  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Chinese  kindness  to 
animals  who  has  seen  a  drove  of  pack  mules  with 
their  saddles  off,  or  of  camels  worked  in  summer,  the 
condition  of  whose  backs  would  land  the  driver,  if  he 
were  in  England,  in  a  police-court  within  a  very  few 
hours.  The  cruelty  of  Chinese  to  animals,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  prisons,  the  torture  inflicted  on  people 
charged  with  serious  crime,  the  treatment  of  witnesses, 
the  indifference  to  suffering  generally,  are  so  pro¬ 
verbial  that  it  is  strange  that  even  an  enthusiast  like 
Mrs.  Little  should  have  failed  to  observe  it.  Has 
Mrs.  Little  never  seen  a  suffering  pauper  dying  by  the 
roadside  without  attracting  even  a  look  of  sympathy 
from  the  passers-by  ?  Has  she  never  seen  a  Chinaman 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  the  cangue — a  huge  wooden 
collar  which  allows  the  wearer  no  rest  by  day  or  night  ? 
Has  she  never  heard  of  Chinese  being  beaten  to  death  ? 
of  criminals  being  exposed  in  a  cage  to  die  of  slow 
starvation  ?  One  would  at  least  imagine,  as  she  was 
in  Peking  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer 
rising,  that  she  would  have  heard  of  some  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  innocent  men,  women 
and  children,  Chinese  and  foreign  alike,  by  people 
whom  she  regards  as  humane.  It  is  strange  how 
quickly  we  forget — what  we  do  not  want  to  re¬ 
member. 
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bining  Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age,  and  are  singularly  advantageous. 

FOE  MUTUAL  |  - 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.  1  No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

; 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 
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During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  ... 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  a8’9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company’s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 


Total  tiiesaio  tot  62  Yeats,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  oE  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82*3  p.C, 
10*5  p.c. 
5*9  p.c. 
1.3  p.C. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.O. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  *837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2.000.000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O, 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £11,500,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13*7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  tota^rofit^ 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS)  General  Manager . 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £55,000,000. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

■ - - 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PRENIUMS-LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906.— All  With-Proflt  Policies  in  force  on 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office: — 2  <C  3  TUe  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE.  | 

Low  Premiums*  Low  Expenses*  \ 

I 

Scottish  Provident  Institution.; 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION] 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

“  The  Society  Is  in  an  exceedingly  strong  financial  position.” 

The  Statist. 

mr  CURRENT  SAVINGS’  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

_ _ J 


BRITISH  EQUI1 

Assurance  Company,  Lii 

rABLE  1 

nited. 

£500,000 

£1,815,507 

£3,126,375 

■  £ 

CAPITAL . 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS 

PAID  IN  CLAIMS  . 

LIFE  . 

FIRE  . 

ACCIDENT 

BURGLARY 

1, 2,  &  3  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C.  | 

GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS 9  PROGRESS* 

Annual 

1894-  - 

-  -  -  £1,012,786  j 

Income 

1904 

-  -  £1,348,659  j 

J 

1894  - 

-  -  -  £5,536,659 

Assets 

1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments 

1894  - 

£12,173,703 

under 

Policies 

11904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary.  r 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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NOVELS. 

"'‘Dan  the  Dollar.”  By  Shan  F.  Bullock.  Dublin: 
Maunsell.  1905.  3s.  6d. 

The  returned  American  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Ireland  : 
he  generally  combines  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  unenter¬ 
prising  life  of  his  kinsmen  with  an  eloquent  indignation 
against  the  tyrannical  Government  which,  by  his  own 
account,  drove  him  from  a  life  of  brutalising  poverty 
to  a  land  of  riches  and  enterprise.  In  Mr.  Bullock’s 
new  novel,  however,  he  reveals  himself  as  a  fairy 
godfather,  tempering  his  criticisms  with  open-handed 
generosity.  The  story  opens  with  a  little  country  fair 
in  Ulster.  Sarah,  the  capable  wife  of  the  amiable  in¬ 
effectual  Felix  Ruddy,  is  reluctantly  bargaining  over 
the  sale  of  their  one  cow  while  her  husband  is  wasting 
their  substance  by  giving  marketable  apples  away  to 
children.  The  son  Dan  returns  from  the  States  to  rescue 
his  old  parents  from  financial  disaster,  and  to  con¬ 
vulse  the  district  with  his  go-ahead  ideas.  Mr. 
Bullock  has  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  Ulster  rural 
life;  no  other  Irish  novelist  has  so  skilfully  depicted 
the  struggles  of  the  small  farmer.  Miss  Barlow’s 
people  are  generally  very  poor  cottagers,  presented 
with  the  sympathy  which  their  misfortunes  arouse  in 
an  educated  visitor  who  cannot  quite  reproduce  their 
actual  way  of  speech.  But  Mr.  Bullock  shows  us  the 
‘farmer  with  no  cloak  of  sentiment :  his  (or  her)  penu¬ 
riousness,  narrow  interests,  small  pride,  and  genuine 
•self-respect.  The  story  in  this  case  is  very  slight ; 
Dan  comes  home,  spends  his  money,  and  goes  back  to 
make  another  fortune  in  America.  But  while  he  is  on 
the  stage  his  relations  with  the  various  members  of  the 
Ruddy  household  give  occasion  for  subtle  studies  of 
character.  The  successful  American  contractor,  whose 
conception  of  the  universe  is  that  one  lives  to  get  the 
better  of  one’s  neighbours,  is  face  to  face  with  an 
Indolent,  tolerant  father,  a  severely  religious  mother  of 
the  true  Ulster  type,  and  two  cousins  whose  philosophy 
of  life  he  cannot  grasp.  One  is  a  dreamy  youth  who 
can  play  the  fiddle  and  does  not  care  for  money,  the 
other  a  girl  with  something  of  the  nun’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  For  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  living 
In  amity  under  one  roof,  and  to  both  the  sordid 
materialism  of  the  Americanised  kinsman  is  something 
too  repellent  to  be  covered  by  his  real  good-nature  and 
liberality. 

“A  Son  of  the  People:  a  Romance  of  the  Hungarian 

Plains.”  By  the  Baroness  Orczy.  London : 
Greening.  1906.  6s. 

The  story  of  the  peasant  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
-a  lady  of  noble  birth  is  so  old  that  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  really  a  solar  myth  or  a  symbol  of 
Professor  Frazer’s  vegetation  cult.  Baroness  Orczy, 
however,  has  in  her  latest  novel  surrounded  it  so 
successfully  with  the  atmosphere  of  rural  Hungary  that 
the  book  interests  and  attracts  despite  the  poverty  of 
the  plot.  We  have  never  before  come  across  quite  so 
much  kissing  in  so  small  a  compass,  but  everybody’s 
morals  seem  to  be  correct  enough.  The  time  of  the 
-story  is  apparently  the  present,  or  a  very  recent  period, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a  contemporary  society 
in  which  no  one  thinks  about  money  (except  in  a  suitor 
for  a  daughter’s  hand)  and  a  nobleman’s  wife  can  talk 
complacently  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  guests  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  The  Magyar  nobles,  one  gathers, 
retain  the  ideas  of  lavish  hospitality  which  flourished 
among  the  Irish  gentry  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  old  families  of  the  Southern  States  before  the  war. 
Unfortunately  this  novel  presses  the  moral  that  in  a 
material  age  even  the  bluest  blood  cannot  neglect 
business  matters  with  impunity. 

“Izra.”  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie.  London:  Long. 
1905.  6s. 

“Izra”  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  lengthy  exposition  of 
beliefs,  a  series  of  tirades  against  conventional  morality, 
Christianity,  and  established  traditions  of  all  kinds — 
and,  with  more  justification,  against  gambling,  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  other  vices  and  forms  of  injustice. 
Izra  himself  is  a  mysterious  being  who  appears  in 


every  chapter  in  a  different  part  of  the  world,  Mexico, 
the  Behring  Sea,  Palestine,  or  South  Africa  ;  always  in 
a  state  of  protestation  and  dogmatism.  He  has  a  twin 
soul  in  Lady  Isa  Delamere,  who  is  also  protestant 
and  dogmatic,  an  ardent  defender  of  the  rights  of 
women  and  of  free  thought  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
Lady  Florence  Dixie’s  work  (which  apparently  dates 
back  to  1877)  is  a  queer  mixture  of  fact  and  hallucina¬ 
tion,  of  wild  and  ridiculous  reasoning  and  good  sense — 
of  violent  prejudice  and  keen  clear-sightedness — the 
product  apparently  of  a  disordered  brain,  and  of  an 
over-excited  imagination.  “  Izra  ”  is  nevertheless  not 
wholly  negligible  in  spite  of  its  many  absurdities  ;  there 
is  the  impulse  of  generosity  in  the  hysterical  outbursts, 
and  under  the  extravagances  of  sentiment  and  manner 
lie  certain  incontestable  and  painful  truths.  The  author 
will  not  suffer  us  to  ignore  what  is  unpleasant,  and 
few  women,  we  fancy,  will  care  to  buy  sealskins  after 
reading  the  chapter  which  describes  the  horrible 
tortures  to  which  the  wretched  seals  are  subjected. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Baku,  an  Eventful  History.”  By  J.  D.  Henry.  London:  Constable. 

1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Henry’s  useful  work  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
dealing  with  the  industries  connected  with  the  production  of 
illuminating  oils  in  the  Caucasus  ;  and  the  other  with  the 
recent  sanguinary  combats  between  the  Tartars  and  Armenians 
in  Baku  and  its  vicinity.  The  first  part  of  the  book  makes 
clear  the  history  of  an  important  industry  that  even  the  recent 
tragical  destruction  will  fail  to  destroy.  These  enormous 
deposits  of  rock-oil,  lying  many  feet  below  the  surface,  are 
possibly  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  vast  beds  of 
shell  envelopes  of  zoophytes  long  passed  away,  left  by  the 
receding  waves  of  a  sea  that  joined  both  Euxine  and  Caspian. 
How  much  of  this  natural  wealth  lies  beneath  the  earth’s 
crust  here,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  all  indices  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  almost  illimitable  supply.  Mr.  Henry  insists 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Caucasus,  which  contains 
not  only  oil,  but  copper,  iron,  zinc  and  tin.  British  interests,  he 
says,  should  be  well  represented  in  this  country  of  great 
potentialities.  “Germans  and  Americans  are  bidding  more 
vigorously  for  Russian  favours  and  options,  British  financiers 
should  give  serious  thought  to  the  question  of  how  they  can 
best  secure  a  fair  share  of  those  fields  of  industry  which 
Russia  will  shortly  attempt  to  open  up  with  the  help  of  foreign 
finance.”  Yet  we  might  warn  intending  speculators  in  the 
oil-fields  at  Baku  to  beware  of  the  curious  natural  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  place.  A  “fountain”,  as  it  is  called  in 
Russia,  a  “  spouter  ”  or  “  gusher  ”,  according  to  Mr.  Henry, 
may  in  its  burst  of  activity  ruin  the  whole  surrounding  works, 
buildings,  and  land.  The  oil,  if  not  at  once  secured,  may 
devastate  not  only  the  property  of  its  owner,  but  that  of  his 
neighbours  also.  The  indemnity  to  them  may  swallow  up  all 
the  profits  of  the  venture.  From  the  experience  of  numerous 
visits  to  Baku  we  agree  with  Mr.  Henry  that  there  will  be  an 
early  expansion  of  the  oil-fields  in  Russia.  For  the  details 
of  the  hideous  massacres  that  were  perpetrated  in  Baku  we 
refer  readers  to  the  book.  The  ordinary  Englishman  little 
realises  the  possibilities  of  this  city  of  limestone  palaces, 
dominating  the  Caspian  ;  its  bay  teeming  with  shipping,  whose 
motive  power  is  Baku’s  own  oil,  protected  from  the  northern 
gales  by  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron. 

“Canterbury.”  By  T.  Charles  Cox.  London:  Methuen.  1905. 

4e.  6d.  net. 

No  one  can  make  Canterbury  a  field  of  inquiry  without  find¬ 
ing  that  too  many  others  have  been  over  the  ground  before 
him,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  latest  historical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  account  of  the  city  which  has  not  been  already 
noticed  by  those  who  have  written  about  the  place,  except 
perhaps  the  fact  that  Saxon  long  and  short  work  has  been 
detected  in  the  church  of  S.  Dunstan.  It  was  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  that  “these  pages  are  not  intended  to  be  a  guide¬ 
book  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ’ ,  for  they  are 
priced  at  4*.  6 d.  and  contain  too  much  bad  grammar.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Archbishop  Benson  asked  Mr.  Cox  to  write  a  short 
j  history  of  the  city  of  Canterbury' and  Mr.  Cox,  considering  “the 
request  almost  a  command,  produced  a  ‘  scheme  of  procedure  ’ 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  and  met  with  his 
approval”.  Dr.  Benson  was  noted  for  his  tact,  but  he  could 
scarcely  have  hidden  a  shudder  had  he  lived  to  read  :  “  The 

North-West  Transept,  or  Martyrdom,  the  actual  scene  of  the 
tragedy  that  startled  all  Christendom,  and  whose  dim  distant 
echoes  yet  reverberate  in  the  ears  of  the  intelligent  visitor,  has 
!  already  been  to  some  extent  described.”  Not  wishing  to  make 
!  intelligent  visitors’  flesh  creep  we  refrain  from  taking  further 
!  extracts  out  of  Mr.  Cox’s  short  history,  some  passages  of 
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which  recall  forcibly  the  guide  to  Canterbury  published  by 
the  Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  condemnation 
of  vandalism  and  remarks  on  the  condition  of  castle,  priests’ 
hospital  and  Grey  Friars  House  merit  sympathy,  but  when  this 
much  has  been  said  an  uneasy  feeling  still  remains  that  the 
Archbishop’s  “spirit”  must  have  “passed  away  without  a 
pang  ”  in  the  settled  belief  that  “  the  idea  of  this  small  book 
had  been  abandoned 


mClnIAIMAMs 

^©Tfeco' 


“  Nature  Tones  and  Undertones.”  By  J.  M.  Boraston.  London  : 

Sherratt  and  Hughes.  1905.  6s.  net. 

Mr.  Boraston’s  former  book,  published  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  dated  indeed  1905,  was  received  with  a  general  chorus  of 
praise,  not  merely  from  those  who  were  taken  by  the  pleasant 
style  and  the  charming  pictures,  but  by  the  one  or  two  who 
knew  and  recognised  in  Mr.  Boraston  a  new  and  faithful 
eye.  Now  it  is  related  of  two  celebrated  historians  discussing 

their  colleagues,  that  one  said  “  I  should  like  A - if  only  lie 

would  not  publish  his  note-books  ”  ;  whereupon  the  other 

rejoined  “  Anyhow  that  is  better  than  B - who  publishes  his 

waste-paper  basket  ”  !  Mr.  Boraston  has  in  his  new  volume 
not  perhaps  given  us  his  note-book  or  his  waste-paper  basket 
so  much  as  stuff  which  was  deliberately  written  to  meet  a 
fancied  demand.  Throughout  it  suggests  that  its  author  did 
not  set  out  on  this  or  that  day  to  see  and  enjoy  the  birds  but  to 
get  copy.  The  chapters  strike  one  as  too  obviously  pieces 
d’occasion  ;  they  lack  the  maturity  and  selection,  we  might 
even  say  the  surety,  of  his  earlier  writing.  In  Mr.  Boraston’s 
case  we  have  the  true  temperament  of  the  watcher  and 
chronicler  of  bird  life,  but  this  time  the  slightness  of  his 
material  does  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
quality. 

“  English  Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.”  By  William 

Kaleigh.  Glasgow :  MacLehose.  1906.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Though  the  title  may  rather  remind  him  of  that  book,  the 
reader  is  not  to  look  in  Mr.  Raleigh’s  work  for  anything  like 
the  stir  and  strong  interest  of  Froude’s  “  English  Seamen  ;  but 
all  the  same  one  is  glad  that  what  originally  appeared  as  pre¬ 
liminary  matter  in  the  new  edition  of  Hakluyt  has  been  re¬ 
published  separately.  Mr.  Raleigh  is  a  writer  of  pure  and 
sometimes  beautiful  English.  He  is  fastidious,  we  imagine,  in 
his  writing,  but  not  oppressively  so.  The  style  suits  the 
subject  well.  We  can  recommend  this  volume  on  the  whole 
with  pleasure,  but  could  do  without  Mr.  Raleigh’s  occasional 
moralisings ;  for  instance,  “  human  sense  is  feeble,  human 
reason  whimsical  and  vain,  human  life  short  and  troubled’. 

“  An  Introduction  to  Old  English  Furniture.”  By  W.  E.  Mallett. 

London :  Newnes.  1906.  5s. 

Mr.  Mallett’s  book  is  not  intended  as  a  serious  rival  to  the 
massive  and  elaborate  work  which  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid  is 
engaged  on  at  the  present  time,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  several  works  on  old  furniture  which  have  been 
published  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  ;  but  it  is  a  sensible 
and  clear  account  of  old  schools  of  furniture,  given  in  the  form 
of  notes,  each  page  being  illustrated.  Mr.  Mallett  gives  five 
periods:  “  The  Classic  Period  ”  1770-1820,  which  includes  the 
work  of  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and  Adams  ;  “The  Early 
Hanoverian  Period”  1750-1775  (Chippendale;  ;  “The  Hogarth 
Period”  ;  the  Dutch  School  1670-1710  ;  and  Tudor  and  Stuart 
time.  There  are  capital  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

• 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea.”  15  Fevrier.  3fr. 

The  Vicomte  d’Avenel  contributes  to  this  number  a  paper, 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  and  shows  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  research,  on  comparative  wealth  during 
the  last  seven  hundred  years.  He  has  with  great  care  reduced 
the  figures  to  the  standards  of  to-day  by  reckoning  not  only 
the  amounts  but  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The  result  is 
extremely  instructive,  at  all  events  so  far  as  France  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  he  only  deals  with  France.  Probably  the  effect 
would  be  much  the  same  if  an  identical  process  were  applied 
to  this  country.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  he  tells  us,  there  was  no 
single  person  who  could  be  compared  for  wealth  with  the  fifty 
richest  in  modern  France.  Francis  I.  who  was  an  extrava¬ 
gant  prince  and  a  great  patron  of  art  only  spent  a  little  over 
;£5o,ooo  a  year  on  his  own  expenses  and  the  outlay  on  his 
Court.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  more  great  fortunes  in 
France  than  the  eighteenth.  The  lower  classes  in  France  j 
to-day  are  twice  as  ■well  off  as  their  predecessors  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  bourgeois  four  times,  and  the  well-to-do  class  six  j 
times,  but  the  working  classes  have  benefited  more  in  propor-  J 
tion,  for  they  can  do  more  with  twice  the  earnings  to  better 
their  existence  than  the  rich  can  do  to  embellish  theirs  with  a 
quadrupled  income.  This  the  writer  proposes  to  demonstrate 
in  subsequent  papers.  There  is  an  amusing,  but  rather  thin, 
article  by  M.  Augustin  Filon  on  the  British  elections. 


“BLACK*,  WHITE" 

AN  D 

“SPECIAL” 

(red  seal) 

IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND 


The  Original  Oocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 


Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 
It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 


the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


“  IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 

LIFE.” — Laruit. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  than 
10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  it 
absolutely  free  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All  5eeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


fpR  Flower  %  Kitchen  Garden 


ofFinest Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  FOR  1906  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  best  Seeds 
for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  11  The  Year  Round,”  and  a  Descriptive  List  of 
the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  always 
gay.  Also  many  Practical  Hints  on  Culture,  valuable  to  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

BARR’S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (FREE)  contains  a  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus, 
Tigridias,  and  other  P.ulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

RARR  &  SOWS, 

11,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAYE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L<  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„„  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  Ss  CO.,  )  Fenchuicb  Avenue,  Loi.-on. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  246. 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  t»r  10 
the  Branch  Office,  a3  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  SAY. 
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THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 


6/-  (  The  POISON  of  TONGUES. 

By  M.  E.  CARR. 


3/ 


DICK: 

A  Story  without  a  Plot. 

By  G.  F.  BRADBY. 


3/6 


6/-I  BROWN  JOHN’S.  6 /■ 


6/- 


By  Mrs.  PERCY  DEARMER. 

[Ready  Feb.  26. 

Also  a  Third  Impression  of  Mrs.  DEARMER’S  Novel. 

THE  DIFFICULT  WAY.  6/- 

Morning  Post. — “The  book  is  one  about  which  you  do  not  1 
cease  to  think  when  you  have  laid  it  aside.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS. 


%SIfi  JOHN  CONSTANTINE.  Chaps.  I 
XVIl.-XIX.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-  | 
COUCH. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  AS  I  KNEW  HIM. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Algbrnon 
West,  G.C.  B. 

ABOUT  SOLUTIONS.  By  W.  A. 

SttENSTONE,  F.R.S. 

THE  LASS  OF  WINDWARD  FARM. 

By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  (ETONE.  By 

R.  A.  K. 


GENERAL  ROMER  YOUNGHUS- 
BAND  AND  SCINDE.  By  Sir 

Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.I.E. 

SOME  NATURAL  HISTORY.  III. 

By  the  Rev.  Dean  Latham. 

SOME  FORGOTTEN  ADMIRALS. 

By  W.  J.  Fletcher. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

XI. 

CHIPPINGE.  Chapters VI I. -IX.  By 
Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS 

Art 

Gericault.  By L.  Rosenthal  (“  Les Maitres  de  l’Art”).  Paris:  Librairie 
de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.  Broche,  3 fr.  50  ;  cartonne,  4  fr.  50. 

Biography 

Life  of  St.  Alphonsus  de’  Liguori  (Written  in  French  by  Austin 
Berthe.  Edited  in  English  by  Harold  Castle.  Vol.  II.). 
Dublin  :  James  Duffy  and  Co. 

Classics 

Le  Genie  de  Tacite.  By  Eugene  Bacha.  Paris  :  Alcan.  4 fr. 

Fiction 

The  High  Toby  (II.  B.  Marriott  Watson).  Methuen.  6s. 

Barr  and  Son  (Edwin  Elliott).  Stock.  6s.  net. 

A  Time  of  Terror.  Greening.  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Shadow  (Fergus  Hume).  Cassell.  3;.  6d. 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Juggernaut  (Evelyn  Everett-Green).  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Traffic  (E.  Temple  Thurston).  Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Misses  Make-Believe  (Mrs.  Boyd).  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

The  PoLjl  Dealer  (Georges  Ohnet).  Laurie.  6*. 

First  it  was  Ordained  (Guy  Thorne).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

The  Poison  of  Tongues  (M.  E.  Carr),  6s.  ;  Dick  (G.  F.  Bradby). 
3r.  6 d.  Smith,  Elder. 

History  and  Archeology 

Coin  Types,  their  Origin  and  Development  (George  Macdonald). 
Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  10 s.  net. 

Lectures  on  Early  English  History  (William  Stubbs).  Edited  by 
Arthur  Hassall).  Longmans.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Law 

“  Notable  Scottish  Trials”  : — The  Trial  of  Dr.  Pritchard  (Edited  by 
William  Roughead).  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  5 s.  net. 

Ancient  Law  (Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock).  Murray.  5 s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


GREENING’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  STORY  WHICH  WILL  EXCITE  ATTENTION. 

THE 

EXPIATION  OF  EUGENE. 

By  FREDERICK  H.  BALFOUR.  6s. 

Saturday  Review  says: — “A  careful  piece  of  work.  In  Eugene 
Llerena  we  have  a  duality  of  an  uncommon  kind.  .  .  The  story  of  his 
life  and  development,  of  his  labours  as  a  clergyman,  and  then  the 
revelation  of  his  crime  and  the  account  of  his  expiation  are  managed 
with  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Balfour  has  given  us  a  book  interesting 
for  its  psychology  as  well  as  for  its  incidents.” 

A  New  Romance  of  great  interest  by  the  author  of  “The  Scarlet 

Pimpernel.” 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

6«.  By  the  Baroness  Orczy.  6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  Romance  of  the  Hungarian  Plains. 


THE  BARONESS  ORCZY’S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

BY  THE  GODS  BELOVED.  Third  Edition. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  CANDLESTICKS.  Third  Edition. 

Messrs.  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
publishing  a  powerful  new  Novel,  entitled 

“A  TIME  OF  TERROR.” 

BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR. 

This  is  a  very  sensational  story,  and  will  excite  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  author,  who  for  the  present  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
has  invented  a  daring  idea,  and  handles  it  in  a  daring  manner.  The 
subject  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  is  much  in  the  air  at  the  present 
time.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  is  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last. 
A  book  likely  to  be  talked  about. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London : 

GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  18  &  20  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 


“  Everyman’s  Library  ”  (Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys): — Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson  ;  Lockhart’s  History  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ;  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales  ;  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ;  The  Golden  Book 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Casaubon’s  Translation) ;  Coleridge’s  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  ;  Froude’s  Essays  in  Literature  and  History ; 
Lytton’s  Harold ;  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ;  Barchester 
Towers ;  Sense  and  Sensibility  ;  Sermons  on  Religion  and  Life 
(F.  W.  Robertson) ;  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (George 
Finlay);  Browning’s  Poems,  1844-1864;  Tennyson’s  Poems, 
1830-1863.  Dent.  Leather,  2 s.  net;  cloth,  if.  net  each. 

The  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants  (Charles  Darwin. 
Popular  Edition).  Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Key  to  the  World’s  Progress  (Charles  Stanton  Devas).  Longmans. 
5 s.  net. 

The  Unity  of  Will :  Studies  of  an  Irrationalist  (George  Ainslie  Hight). 
Chapman  and  Hall.  ior.  6 d.  net. 

Theology 

Some  Dogmas  of  Religion  (J.  McTaggart  E.  McTaggart).  Arnold, 
ior.  6 d.  net. 

Jesus  (W.  Bousset.  Translated  by  Janet  P.  Trevelyan,  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison),  4s.  ;  S.  Paul  :  the  Man  and  his  Work 
(H.  Weinel.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann  and  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison),  ior.  6d.  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Religions  of  the  Past  and  the  Religion  of  the  Future  (by  Senex). 
Black,  is.  net. 

Travel 

Granada  :  Memories,  Adventures,  Studies  and  Impressions  (Leonard 
Williams).  Heinemann.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 

Mast  and  Sail  in  Europe  and  Asia  (H.  Warington  Smyth).  Murray. 
21  s.  net. 

Verse 

In  the  Valley  of  Stars  there  is  a  Tower  of  Silence  (Smara  Khamara). 
“The  Green  Sheaf.” 

Plays  and  Lyrics  (Cale  Young  Rice).  Dodder  and  Stoughton. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Acorn,  the  (Number  II.)  Caradoc  Press.  2r.  6d.  net. 

Author’s  Progress,  the  (Adam  Lorimer).  Blackwood.  5r.  net. 
Walford’s  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Spottiswoode. 
Sor. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  :  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3 fr.  ;  La  Revue,  I  fr.  50;  Mercure  de  France,  2  fr.  2$  ; 
Analecta  Bollandiana  (Brussels). 
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Mr.  MURRAYS  NEW  BOOKS. 


Macmillan  &  Co.’s  List. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  BAZZI 

1477-1549.  (Hitherto  usually  styled  “  Sodoma.”) 

By  R.  H.  HOBART  OUST.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.21s.net. 

THE  THREE  DORSET  CAPTAINS  AT  TRAFALGAR. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  MASTERMAN  HARDY, 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  COMRADES,  CHARLES  BULLEN 
AND  HENRY  DIGBY.  By  A.  M.  BROADLEY  and  R.  G.  BARTELOT, 
M.A.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

“.  .  .  They  have  given  us  a  work  which  is  not  only  one  of  exceptional  interest, 
but  is  of  permanent  value.” — Morning  Post.  .  . 

“ .  •  .  full  of  interest  as  a  fresh  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  stirring  times, 
and  especially  for  its  full  life-story  of  an  engaging  personality,  a  hero  of  whom  the 
country  no  less  than  Dorsetshire  may  well  be  proud.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  ELEVEN  EAGLETS  OF 
THE  WEST. 


By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN,  Author  of  “The  Great  North-West,”  “The  Great 
Deserts  and  Forests  of  North  America,"  “  The  Great  Mountains  and  Forests  of 
South  America,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 

LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 


MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE. 

By  SEVEN  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  E.  G.  SANDFORD,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2  Vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 


MAST  AND  SAIL  IN  EUROPE 
AND  ASIA. 


By  H.  WARINGTON  SMYTH,  Secretory,  Mines  Department,  Transvaal, 
Author  of  “  Five  Years  in  Siam.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN’S  WORKS. 

MOVEMENTS  AND  HABITS  OF 
CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

With  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


THE  HATANEE.  Superstition. 

By  ARTHUR  EGGAR.  With  Frontispiece.  6s. 

London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

A  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

[Tuesday. 

VOLUME  II.  OF  THE  NEW'  EDITION. 

GROVE’S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  II.,  F — L,  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Previously  Published. — Vol.  I.,  A— E,  21s.  net. 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of 
“THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.” 

A  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL  By  H.  Fielding 

Hall.  8vo.  ios.  net. 


CONTENTS-MARCH  1906. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY.  By  “X.” 

TORYISM  AND  TARIFFS.  By  W.  B.  Duffield. 

BOSTON.  By  Henry  James. 

ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATTITUDE  TO  MARVELS.  By  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  SOCIALISM.  By  E.  Hume. 

WILLIAM  PITT.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION.  By  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW'S  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT  OF 
WOMEN.  By  Constance  A.  Barnicoat. 

THE  PRESS  IN  WAR-TIME.  By  A  Journalist. 

THE  SERBO-BULGARIAN  CONVENTION  AND  ITS  RESULTS.  By 
Alfred  Stead. 

WOMEN’S  OPPORTUNITY.  By  G.  M.  Tuckwell. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  LORDS.  By  D.  C.  Lathbury. 

WILLIAM  SHARP  AND  FIONA  MACLEOD.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 
THE  WHIRLWIND.  Book  I.  Chapters  IX.-XII.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  Colonel  J.  G.  Uppleby. 


LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


SECOND  PART  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  DYNASTS.  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic 

Wars  in  3  Parts,  19  Acts,  130  Scenes. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.  Part  Second.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
*,*  Previously  published,  Part  I.,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “‘The  Dynasts  *  is  daringly  and  superbly  original .  ‘The 

Dynasts  ’  is  a  work  of  exceptional  power.  It  is  a  thing  compact  w  ith  imagination. 
It  is  a  great,  modern,  Epic  of  the  Intelligence— a  vision  of  the  world  charged  wick 
amazing  significance,  amazing  originality  of  conception.” 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.  8vo.  ios.  net. 


By  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE. 

EASY  MATHEMATICS: 

Chiefly  Arithmetic. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Hints  to  Teachers,  Parents,  self-taught  Students,  and  Adoits, 
and  containing  a  Summary  or  Indication  of  most  things  in  Elementary 
Mathematics  useful  to  be  known.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc., 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


NOTICE. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada 
11  >1 
Montreal,  Canada 
11  11 
South  Africa  .  , 


Australia  . 

Tasmania  , 
New  Zealand  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  DuperroD,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  StTeet. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency’,  Ltd.,  Capetown ;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  Sc  Gotch, Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION  OF  SPAIN. 

By  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.D.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.  ios.  6d.  Bet. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  MARCH  Number  contains: 

THE  JEWS  IN  ROUMANIA.  Why  the  Country  was  not  hospitable  K>  them. 

By  Carmen  Sylva  (Queen  of  Roumania). 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  SUN.  Route  Notes  in  Sicily.  I.  By  Wilbiam 
Sharp. 

BION  AND  ADONAIS  (Shelley  and  Keats).  By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

And  Numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  12s. 

MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Cedes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  Reading  Rooms  will  be  Closed  from  Thursday, 

March  tst,  to  Monday,  March  sth,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

British  Museum,  February  20th,  1906. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  February  26,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  AUTO¬ 
GRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  including  Specimens 
of  A.  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  Coleridge,  T.  Carlyle,  Lord  Byron, 
Tennyson,  &c.  ;  Signatures  of  Sovereigns  and  other  Royal  Personages  ;  albums  of 
Letters,  Franks,  &c.  ;  an  extensive  collection  of  medical  and  surgical  autographs  ; 
fine  letters  from  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;  an  important  series  of  political 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  ;  documents  relating  to  the  Poet  Keats  ; 
letter  and  stanzas  of  Robert  Burns. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  S.  GEORGE  HOLLAND, 

ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executor),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  28, 
and  two  following  days,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
ef  the  late  S.  George  Holland,  Esq.,  o(  22A  Sussex  Square,  comprising  first 
editions  of  modern  authors,  including  the  following  writers A’Beckett, 
Ainsworth,  M.  Arnold,  Barham,  Blackmore,  Bronte,  the  Brownings,  Dickens, 
Dodgson,  George  Eliot,  Hardy,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lady  Jackson,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Rich.  Jefferies,  Douglas  Jerrold,  J.  H.  Jesse,  Chas.  Lamb,  Andrew 
Lang,  Chas.  Lever,  Capt.  Marryat,  Ruskin,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Shelley,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  R.  S.  Surtees,  Swinburne,  Lord  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  &c.  Special 
and  Rare  Works  illustrated  by  Geo.  and  R.  Cruikshank,  Rowlandson,  Leech, 
H.  K.  Biowne,  Doyle,  &c.,  and  collections  of  caricatures ;  fine  sporting 
hooks  by  Aiken,  Orme,  Millais,  Grimble,  Crealock,  Apperley,  Scrope,  Taunton, 
Ac.  ;  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette  ;  Badminton  Library,  large 
paper:  Fur  and  Feather  Series,  &c.  ;  Ackermann's  Publications,  Goupil’s 
Historical  Monographs,  extra-illustrated  books,  books  on  birds  (including  Gould’s 
Birds  of  Great  Britain),  works  on  costume,  Shakespeare’s  Plays  (20  vols.),  printed 
upon  vellum,  Scholey,  1803-4,  &c.,  the  whole  being  in  the  choicest  condition,  in 
original  parts  or  cloth  uncut,  or  bound  by  the  best  binders. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Ibotcls  anfc  ©oarbtno  Ibouscs. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  ^  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


CLIFTONVILLE  HYDRO,  MARGATE.— Fully 

licensed.  Finest  position,  facing  sea  and  Oval ;  electric  light,  lift,  garage, 
roof  garden,  orchestra,  billiards,  excellent  cuisine  and  wines  ;  Turkish,  medicated, 
"Dowsing”  baths.  Proprietor,  T.  R.  Higgins.  For  tariff,  apply  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Five  minutes  from  marble  arch.— 

Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years' 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
Minds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  Z105  ;  open  to  offer. — Apply, 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

NOTICE. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  .  1  S  2  ...  —  1  IO  4 

Half  Year  ...  ...  o  14  1  ...  ...  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  ...  ...  077 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  RE  VIE IV  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London ,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
mmtdiatcly. 
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EDUCATION. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHER  OF  SINGING— L.C.C.  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Teacher  of  Singing  and  Voice  Production  in  the  L.C.C.  Secondary  Schools. 

Applicants  should  be  capable  of  teaching  both  the  Staff  and  the  Tonic-soI*fa 
notations,  and  also  Voice  Production. 

The  salary  attaching  to  the  post  will  be  £ 200  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices.  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  to 
whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  7th  March,  190$,  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  three  testimonial  of  recent  date. 

Candidates  applying  through  the  post  for  the  form  of  application  should  enclose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates,  other  than  successful,  candidates,  invited  to  attend  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  but  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Special  Fees  for  Officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Army.  Recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  March  2S-30. 
Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL  (RUTLAND). 

A  small  well-endowed  Public  School,  with  numerous  Exhibitions 
to  the  Universities.  The  Alterations  and  Additions,  which  are  now 
complete,  make  the  Buildings  exceptionally  good. 

SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  IN  MARCH. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


T 


ONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 


Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 


OF  WALES, 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ENGLISH. 

The  Council  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  Professor  of  English  at  the  above 
College  at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  Applications,  together  with  75  printed  copies 
of  testimonials,  must  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Tuesday,  March  13th,  1906. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

J.  H.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


BANCROFT’S  SCHOOL,  WOODFORD  GREEN, 

ESSEX. — The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Drapers’  Company,  the  Governors 
of  the  School,  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  HEADMASTER,  about  to  become 
vacant  owing  to  the  resignation,  on  account  of  ill-health,  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Symns, 
M.A.  Applicants  must  be  between  28  and  40  years  of  age,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  clerical  or  lay,  graduates  of  a  University.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
have  had  experience  in  teaching.  The  school  contains  about  330  boys,  of  whom 
100  are  foundationers,  and  the  remainder  day-boys.  The  Headmaster  is  remune¬ 
rated  by  a  salary  and  capitation  fees  estimated  to  produce  from  .£750  to  ^800  per 
annum,  with  the  use  of  a  house  free  of  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and  repairs.  Applica¬ 
tions,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  must  reach  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Drapers’ 
Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  not  later  than  the  12th  March. 


The  secretaryship  of  the  national 

SOCIETY  IS  VACANT.  Salary  £-00  per  annum.  Qualifications, 
organising  and  business  capacity,  literary  ability,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details 
and  general  problem  of  Church  Educational  Work.  Candidates  must  be  Church¬ 
men  and  may  or  may  not  be  in  Holy  Orders.— Apply  by  letter  only  for  form  of 
application  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Brow.vkigg,  National  Society’s  Office,  19  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2  a.  Weekly. 

contains  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 

FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

AND  MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE’S 

NEW  BOOKS  NOT  TO  BE  MISSED. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY. 

SWEET  MISTRESS  ANNE.  Price  6s.  By  David  Ventnors. 

THE  EXPIATION  OF  THE  LADY  ANNE.  Trice  6s. 

By  Laetitia  Selwyn  Oliver. 

VALHALLA.  Price  6s.  By  George  Long. 

BARBARA  LAVENDER.  Price  6s.  By  Rose  Perkins. 
TWO  WOMEN  OF  KENT.  Price  6s.  By  Nora  Dobell. 

HER  REUBEN.  A  South  African  Novel.  Price  6s.  By  Francis 
Bancroft. 

THE  CURSE  AND  IT  WAS  SO.  Price  3s.  6d.  By 

Roma  Dene. 

THE  DOOR  ON  THE  LATCH.  Price  3s.  6d.  By  Appleton 

Ellis,  Author  of  “  Puff's  of  Wind.” 

A  SUMMER  NOSEGAY.  Price  3s.  6d.  By  A  North 

Country  Rambler. 

WHA-OO-OO!  Price  3s.  6d.  By  E.  V.  A. 

AT  BREAK  OF  DAWN.  Price  3s.  6d.  By  Geoffery 
James. 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  MACK.  Price  3s.  6d.  By 

Himself. 

A  VERY  WEIRD  STORY. 

THE  HORNED  OWL.  Price  6s.  By  W.  Bourne  Cooke. 

“  Readers  who  love  sensational  stories  will  enjoy  this  book. " —Dundee  Conner. 
“  The  author  has  a  real  gift  for  creepiness ."—Morning  Leader. 

“  Readers  cannot  better  the  story  connected  with  the  capture  and  thefts  of  this 

weird  bird . The  author  has  written  a  good  story.” — Peill  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Eeriness  and  mysteriousness  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  ‘  The  Horned  Owl. . 

An  exciting  story  ot  mystery.” — Scotsman. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  CEHUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BROHCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1*,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  February  number, 
price  6d.  net,  for  an  article  of  exceptional 
interest  on  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P., 
as  a  bookman.  The  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
London,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  specimen 
copy  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY. 


GREATLY  DARING. 

THE  DRUMS  OF  FATE.  By  Robert  Halifax.  Price  6s. 

A  RARE  AND  STRIKING  TESTIMONY. 

G.  R.  SIMS  says :  “  If  you  want  to  read  a  book  quite  out  of  the 
eommon,  read  •  The  Drums  of  Fate,’  by  Robert  Halifax.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  a  girl  who  sells  flowers  near  the  Angel  at 
Islington,  and  she  talks  the  true  talk  and  behaves  exactly  like 
what  she  is.  ‘Jo’  Galilee  is  as  original  as  any  petticoat  that  has 
flitted  across  the  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

“  *  The  Drums  of  Fate,’  greatly  daring,  has  shown  us  the  heart  of  a  primitive 
woman— a  heart  naked  and  unashamed,  with  all  its  passion  and  potentialities,  its 
ugliness  and  its  tender  beauty.” 


THE  CHINESE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  PROBLEM.  Price  2s.  6d. 

net ;  or  in  paper  cos'er,  is.  By  Dr.  -E.  Munro  (of  Johannesburg). 


FETTERED  TRADE.  Price  is.  By  Angus  Campbell. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POOR  HUNTING  MAN. 

Being  Sundry  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Wilsillison,  told  by  Him-.e]f. 
Edited  by  Hakold  Tremayne,  Author  of  “Two  Women”  &c.  Price 
as.  6d.  net. 


NEW  BOOKS  READY  SHORTLY. 

The  most  contentious  booh  0/  the  year. 

PARSONS  AND  PAGANS-  Being  an  Indictment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Exposition  of  a  New  Faith.  By  Vivian  Carey.  Price  3s.  6d. 

net. 

WITH  METHUEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Price  6s. 

By  H.  S.  Gaskell. 

A  Companion  Volume  to 

WITH  RUNDLE’S  EIGHTH  DIVISION.  Trice  6s. 

By  T.  Wetton. 

TED  BASS,  THE  CRIPPLE.  Price  3s.  6d.  By  Maurice 
E.  A.  Wallis. 

HAND  AND  LAND.  Price  6s.  By  George  Long,  Author 

of  “  Valhalla.” 

FARMING  IN  THE  CANADIAN  N.W.  Price  is. 

By  John  Hardy. 

DON’TS  AND  WHYS  OF  BEEKEEPING.  Price  is. 

By  Gordon  C.  Dunn. 

COSMIC  ETHICS.  The  Application  of  Natural  Laws  to  Social 

Problems.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  By  Charles  Lee. 

T.HE  ABC  OF  BILLIARDS.  Illustrated.  By  Sydenham 
Dixon  (Vigilans').  Price  :s. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE’’ 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  iespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month  ”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 


The  “  A.  &  N.  C.”  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  &AC. ,  will  be  sent  on 
1 receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  “Revue  des  Revues”). 

La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  s^rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre¬ 
mier  ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1906  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e’est-i-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifkjues  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d’oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d’une  valeur 
d’environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L’OPE'RA.  Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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LIBERIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Liberian  Development  Company, 
Chartered  and  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall, 
E.C.,  to  consider  a  resolution  authorising  the  directors  to  raise  the  sum  of  £100,000 
by  the  issue  of  trust  certificates  in  the  form,  and  secured  by  the  draft  trust  deed, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  to  elect  as  an  additional  director  M.  Stanislas 
Badel,  of  Paris.  Colonel  Powney  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  C.  Myring)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  explained  that  throughout  the  course  of  last  year  they  were 
engaged  in  important  negotiations  with  the  Liberian  Government,  which  came  to 
a  favourable  issue  in  January,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Liberia  on  the  part  of  the 
managing  director  (Sir  Harry  Johnston).  Their  acceptance  was  now  asked  of  a 
scheme  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  inaugurated  the  successful  development 
of  Liberia  by  the  Company.  The  Company  started  on  its  West  African  operations 
with  the  idea  of  developing  mining  properties  on  the  Gold  Coast.  “  It  possesses  two 
mining  properties— Dainsu  and  Cheriaman— which,  at  the  time  they  were  purchased, 
were  believed  to  be  of  considerable  value,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  depression 
which  has  affected  the  West  African  market, the  Company  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  turn  to  account.  The  West  African  market  is  now  in  a  more  buoyant  condition, 
and  several  groups  have  approached  us  lately  with  a  view  to  acquiring  one  of  these 
properties,  viz.  the  Dainsu,  which  is  situated  in  the  Prestea  line  of  reef  near  the 
Broomassie  property.  Your  Board  believe  that  the  Dainsu  is  a  valuable  possession, 
and  propose  to  take  steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  turn  this  asset  to  good  account. 
This  Company  holds  as  one  of  its  principal  assets  a  charter  granted  by  the  Liberian 
Government.  For  your  convenience,  I  will  summarise  some  of  the  rights  conferred 
on  your  Company  by  this  charter  :  The  sole  and  exclusive  rights  and  powers  in  the 
counties  of  Montserrado  and  Maryland  (about  one-half  of  the  entire  country, 
approximately  22,000  square  miles)  to  search  for  all  minerals,  precious  stones,  & c., 
and  general  mining  rights  over  the  remainder  of  Liberia  ;  to  import,  free  of  duty, 
all  mining  machinery,  tools,  and  requisites,  as  also  all  machinery,  plant, 
tools,  &c.,  and  materia  prima  required  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  public  and  other  works,  manufactories,  telegraphs,  &c.,  to  establish  and  authorise 
banking  and  other  companies  for  the  purposes  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  to  issue  bank  notes  and  to  do  all  things  that  chartered  banks  may  do  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  make  loans ;  to  make  and  maintain  railways, 
canals,  bridges,  roads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  &c.,  &c.,  and  generally  to  engage  in 
any  works  which  may  tend  to  the  development  or  improvement  of  the  territories  of 
the  Republic  ;  to  carry  on  mining  and  other  industries  and  manufactories,  to  carry 
on  any  lawful  commerce,  trade,  &c.,  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  establish  agencies  ;  to  acquire  and  hold  land,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of 
Liberia,  and  to  grant  leases  of  lands  acquired  by  the  Company.  In  addition,  I  may 
mention  that  the  Liberian  Government  has  recognised  our  right  under  this  charter 
to  establish  fishing  industries  on  the  coast  of  that  country.  This  proposition,  if 
taken  up  with  quite  a  small  amount  of  capital,  would,  we  believe,  be 
a  very  profitable  one,  as  fish  is  the  staple  diet  along  the  coast  and  of 
much  of  the  interior,  while  the  local  fish  supply  on  the  coast  and  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  is  exceedingly  abundant.  At  different  times  since  our  Company  was 
formed  on  the  present  basis  we  have  sent  exploring  expeditions  into  the  east 
and  west  of  Liberia  to  search  for  minerals.  The  agents  ot  the  Monrovian  Rubber 
Company  have  also  from  time  to  time  made  small  inineralogical  collections.  We 
have  discovered  corundum  in  large  quantities,  but  not,  as  yet,  the  precious  stones 
which  are  sometimes  formed  in  that  composition,  though  we  are  told  that  the 
corundum  would  pay  the  costs  of  exportation.  Zinc  ore  of  good  quality  has 
been  discovered  not  far  from  Monrovia,  and  in  the  same  district  copper  pyrites. 
There  are  indications  of  copper  elsewhere  in  the  west  of  Liberia,  and,  according  to 
native  stories,  that  metal  should  exist,  not  only  in  some  abundance,  but  also  in  a 
fairly  pure  form.  We  are  hoping  before  long  to  locate  the  principal  deposit  of 
copper  from  which  specimens  from  time  to  time  reach  the  coast,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge,  then,  whether  it  would  prove  a  source  of  profit.  Your  Company  holds  over 
70,000  shares  in  the  Liberian  Rubber  Corporation.  Tne  managing  director  went  out 
to  Liberia  in  1904,  and  brought  back  from  the  Liberian  Executive  several  excellent 
proposals, one  for  forming  a  bank  to  transact  the  Government  banking  business, another 
for  a  road  scheme,  which  should  bring  in  profits  to  the  Company,  and  enable  those 
working  the  rubber  concessions  to  get  easier  access  to  the  rubber  plantations,  and, 
generally,  to  develop  trade  with  the  interior  of  Liberia,  and  a  scheme  for  enabling 
the  Liberian  Government  to  pay  off  its  paper  money,  and  thenceforward  to  be  able 
to  collect  its  Customs  in  gold,  thus  effecting  the  financial  reorganisation  of  the 
country  and  improving  its  credit.  It  is  considered  that  the  road-making,  towards 
which  the  Liberian  Government  was  prepared  to  contribute,  will  materially  aid 
your  Company  in  its  search  for  minerals.  Your  managing  director  decided  to 
approach  leading  financiers  in  the  City  of  London,  with  a  view  to  raising 
£100,000,  inasmuch  as  without  it  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  transforming  the 
charter  into  a  document  of  real  utility  and  the  means  of  earning  dividends  for  the 
shareholders.  As  a  result,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1904  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger 
&  Co.,  of  London  and  Paris,  made  a  proposition  to  your  directors  which 
was  deemed  a  satisfactory’  one.  This  proposition  required  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  not  only  to  the  Liberian  Government,  but  to  its  Legislature,  and 
to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government.  In  the  early 
part  cf  last  December  your  managing  director  proceeded  to  Monrovia. 
These  proposals  were  most  thoroughly  discussed  by  him  with  all  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Liberia,  and  your  Company,  represented  by  your  managing  director, 
signed  the  agreement  with  the  Liberian  Government.  It  therefore  remains  with 
you  to  ratify  this  very  important  action  which  has  been  taken  by  your  Board,  and 
the  result  of  which  must  be  to  place  your  Company  in  a  very  important  position  in 
a  country  which  is  full  of  natural  wealth  awaiting  development.”  The  chairman 
then  commended  to  their  earnest  consideration  and  whole-hearted  acceptance  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  with  the  Liberian  Government  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  Messrs.  Erlanger,  and  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  “  That, 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  dated  January  5,  1906,  and  made  between  the  Company 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  company  shall  raise  the  sum  of 
£100,000  by  the  issue  of  trust  certificates  to  be  in  the  form  and  to  be  secured  as 
hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that  the  form  of  trust  certificates  and  the  draft  trust  deed 
securing  the  same,  now  submitted  and  signed  for  identification  by  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved,  and  that  the  said  deed  be 
forthwith  engrossed,  and  certificates  in  the  said  form  for  an  aggregate  sum  of 
£100,000  be  prepared,  printed,  and  issued  ;  that  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Erlanger  con¬ 
tained  in  their  letter  to  the  Board  dated  November  27,  1905,  for  the  subscription  of 
the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  certificates  at  par,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  tbe  said  letter,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  and  that  a  letter 
be  written  to  Messrs.  Erlanger,  under  the  seal  of  the  Company,  expressing  the 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Company  of  the  offer,  and  that  the  said  letter  be  forthwith 
properly  stamped.” 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  having  addressed  the  meeting,  the  resolution  was  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 
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NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 


The  seventieth  annual  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Provident 
Institution  for  Mutual  Life  Assurance  was  held  yesterday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  actuary  and  secretary,  Mr.  L.  F.  Hovil,  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  and  the  resignation 
of  the  Master  of  Elibank,  M.P.,  announced  that  the  vacancies  thus  created  had 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  A.  Smither^and  H.  E.  Hoare.  He  then 
continued  by  saying  that  the  new  business  which  they  had  put  on  their  books  was- 
just  over  £600,000,  or  some  £50,000  more  than  they  received  last  year.  Although 
they  had  often  exceeded  this  figure,  especially  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
or  following  a  bonus  declaration,  they  were  particularly  pleased  to  have  done 
so  much  this  last  year,  as  it  was  the  middle  year  of  the  quinquennium, 
when  their  new  business  returns  were  generally  at  their  lowest.  The 
reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  was  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  special 
force  operating  to  bring  them  in  new  policy-holders.  The  effect  of  the  preceding 
division  of  profits  have  worn  off,  and  the  next  was  too  far  off  to  attract  the  public, 
for  they  always  found  that  they  liked  to  assure  just  before  a  bonus  division.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  last  year  certain  alterations  were  made  in  their 
rules,  and  they  had  in  consequence  been  able  to  add  to  tbe  forms  of  assurance  they 
had  been  previously  offering  to  the  public,  and  that  had  helped  to  contribute  to  the 
increase  which  they  showed  on  last  year’s  business.  Anyhow,  they  had  never  done 
so  much  as  £600,000  in  the  corresponding  year  of  any  past  quinquennium.  (Hear, 
hear.)  One  of  their  new  tables  that  had  met  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  support 
and  quite  justified  its  introductionjwas  the  Children's  Deferred  Assurance  Table. 
Under  it  policies  were  granted  on  the  lives  of  children,  the  sum  assured  becoming 
payable  only  in  the  event  of  death  at  any  time  after  attainment  of  the  deferred 
age  selected,  which  was  either  twenty-one  or  twenty  five.  They  must  not 
look  at  the  amount  of  new  business  transacted  by  a  Life  Office  without 
considering  the  expense  the  office  had  been  put  to  in  obtaining  it.  Last 
year  the  total  expenses  worked  out  at  io’7  of  the  premium  income  ;  this  year 
the  expense  ratio  had  further  decreased  to  10*2  per  cent.,  which  he  was  sure  they 
would  agree  was  a  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  report.  'They  were  again  able 
to  say  that  the  mortality  experience  of  the  Institution  continued  to  be  very  favour¬ 
able.  This  had  become  practically  a  stereotyped  expression  with  them,  and  the 
care  they  continued  to  exercise  in  selecting  lives  would  he  hoped  always  justify^ 
them  in  using  it.  Some  of  their  friends  would  like  to  see  what  they  called  bigger 
new  business  figures,  but  in  a  mutual  office  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Board  to  see 
that  the  “stock”  was  not  watered  by  the  introduction  of  lives  of  lower  average 
standard  than  the  existing  body  of  members,  or  by  putting  business  on  its  books 
which  cost  too  much  in  the  getting.  Few  people  realised  what  a  large  part  of 
their  bonus  was  paid  out  of  profits  from  favourable  mortality.  An  actuary 
was  not  satisfied  only  to  know  what  the  surplus  might  be,  he  also 
required  to  know  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  for  by  analysing 
these  he  had  a  very  efficient  check  on  the  accuracy  of  his  figures.  In  this 
office  the  profits  from  favourable  mortality  amounted  to  roughly  one-third  of  the 
total  surplus.  This  would  show  why  they  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  lives.  Their  mortality  experience  had  been  exceptionally  favourable 
for  the  first  three  years  of  the  current  quinquennium.  The  figures  were  73  per 
cent,  of  the  expected  for  the  first  year,  80  per  cent  for  the  second,  and  75  per  cent, 
for  the  last  year.  But  at  the  last  valuation  they  adopted  a  new  table  of  mortality* 
for  valuation  purposes.  The  corresponding  percentages  under  the  table  previously 
in  use  would  be  about  69,  76,  and  71  per  cent.,  against  72,  83,  and  84  per  cent,  for 
the  corresponding  years  of  the  last  quinquennial  period.  The  next  item  of  interest 
was  the  amount  received  as  interest  and  rents  from  invested  funds.  This  had  in¬ 
creased  by  some  £6,ooo  to  £245,000,  and  represented  an  average  rate  of  £4  is.  2 d. 
per  cent,  on  the  average  total  funds  of  the  year  invested  and  uninvested,  or  if  they 
deducted  income  tax  £3  17 s.  3 d.  per  cent.  The  increased  rate  of  interest  had  more 
than  made  up  for  the  higher  income  tax.  He  had  thus  shown  them  that  owing  to 
increasing  rate  of  interest  the  funds  had  been  able  to  earn  the  high  rate  of  income  tax 
had  not  harmed  them,  but  he  must  make  some  reservation,  as  life  assurance  must 
naturally  be  affected  by  any  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  imperial  or  local. 
Turning  to  the  balance-sheet  he  said  they  had  experienced  no  difficulties  in  the 
investment  of  their  surplus  funds  during  the  year.  Good  securities  had  been 
sufficiently  plentiful  and  remunerative  rates  of  interest  obtained.  The  total  sum 
they  had  had  to  invest  was  about  £400,000.  Referring  to  the  criticism  of  American 
Life  companies,  he  said  they  had  no  wish  to  make  capital  out  of  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  but  the  exposures  they  had  read  about  must  tend  to  injure  the  cause  of  Life 
Assurance  here  as  well  as  in  America.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  exist 
here.  In  America  the  public  had  relied  too  much  on  a  system  of  State  supervision 
of  insurance  companies  which  had  not  proved  effective.  In  this  country  policy¬ 
holders  were  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts. 
In  addition  they  bad  their  auditors,  two  of  whom  were  professional  auditors. 
In  conclusion  he  wished  to  correct  the  statement  he  saw  the  other  day  that 
they  were  an  office  that  specially  laid  itself  out  for  the  smaller  class  of  insurer.  He 
did  not  know  what  caused  this  impression,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  case.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  average  premium  for  each  new  policy  effected  was  about 
£20,  including  the  single  premium  payments.  If  this  were  compared  with  similar 
figures  of  any  other  mutual  office  doing  a  large  general  business,  they  would  not 
find  this  figure  greatly  exceeded,  if  at  all.  There  was  seldom  a  statement  made, 
however,  which  on  the  face  of  it  seemed  incorrect  without  a  substratum  of  truth 
in  it,  and  he  believed  the  one  he  referred  to  was  caused  by  their  endowment  in¬ 
surance  business  not  being  properly  taken  account  of.  They  did  a  large  amount 
of  this  class  of  business,  and  it  was  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  business  than 
was  the  case  with  many  other  companies,  as  the  terms  they  offered,  and  had 
been  able  to  offer  for  a  period  that  must  now  amount  to  generations  were 
specially  favouable,  but  the  annual  premium  for  an  endowed  associa¬ 
tion  was  of  course  considerably  heavier  than  one  for  a  whole  life  policy 
and  therefore  the  premium  paid  to  them  might  mean  only  an  assurance 
for  £  1,000,  instead  of  one  for  a  much  larger  whole  life  policy’  effected  with  another 
company.  In  fact,  they  catered  for  all  classes  who  wished  to  assure  for  provident 
or  investment  purposes,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  they  got  their  full  share  of 
this  business  from  all  sections  of  society.  If  their  busine-w  were  mainly  of  a  small 
class,  it  would  mean  that  their  profit  would  be  curtailed  under  the  two  important 
heads  “Economy”  and  “  Light  Mortality,”  for  the  cost  of  issuing  small  policies 
was  relatively  higher  than  for  large  assurances  ;  and  he  also  thought  that  on  the  whole 
one  must  consider  that  affluent  means  helped  to  longevity.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Curtis  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  earned  unanimously. 

Formal  resolutions  were  passed,  re-electing  Alderman  Sir  W.  H.  Wilkin, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Jonathan  E.  Backhouse,  Bart.,  as  directors,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jackson,  Mr.  W.  Cash,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Clutterbuck  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Three  Months 
ending  31st  January,  1906. 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  m  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  .  20,460-82102. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  . .  6-599  dwts. 


Dr. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Cost. 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 


To  Mining  Expenses— 
Mining  .. 
Dexeloping 

Milling  Expenses 
Cyaniding  Expenses 
Ceneral  Expenses— 
Mine 

Head  Office 


.£41,126  10  1 

8,522  12  II 


d. 


49,649  3  o 
6,353  °  7 

S.I4'  >4  3 

3.596  17  6 
1,566  15  11 


66,307  11  3 

Working  Profit . 19.651  >9  11 

£85,959  11  2 


To  Interest 
,,  Net  Profit 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Account  . 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down 


Value. 

£85,959  I*  2 

£85,959  11  2 


£ 

s. 

d. 

O 

16 

ii*8io 

O 

2 

2*079 

O 

I 

9*106 

O 

I 

2-765 

O 

O 

6-431 

I 

2 

3-193 

O 

6 

8*671 

£1 

9 

4-865 

£ 

s.  d. 

. 

275 

8  0 

..  19,376 

11  11 

£19.651 

19  11 

Value  per  ton 

milled. 

£1 

9 

4-865 

£1 

9 

4-865 

19  11 

£19.651 

19  11 

Note. — The  io  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  on  the  Profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,104. 

The  Capita]  Expenditure  for  the  Quarter  has  amounted  to  £29,462  14s.  76. 

GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Three  Months 
ending  31st  January,  1906. 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  .  •  ••  »•  i7>397'4°4 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  . .  7^692  dwts. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses— 
Mining  a 
Developing.. 

Milling  Expenses 
Cyaniding  Expenses 
General  Expenses — 
Mine 

Head  Office  .  • 


Working  Profit 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Cost. 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 


£29,092 13 11 
6,342  11  9 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

5 

S 

O  15 

S*027 

5.967 

13 

8 

O  2 

7-665 

5.250 

O 

7 

O  2 

3-857 

3,214 

15 

2 

O  I 

5-058 

1,821 

7 

8 

O  O 

9*664 

51.689 

2 

9 

I  2 

10*273 

21,401 

5 

5 

0  9 

5’55Q 

£73,090 

8 

2 

£1  12 

3-833 

11  1 

Cr. 

By  Gold  Account  . .  . 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down 
Interest  . 


Value. 

£73,090  8  2 


Value  per  ton 
milled. 

£r  12  3*833 

£21,401  5  5 

243  5  8 
£21,644 11  1 


Note. — The  io  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  Profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,420. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  Quarter  has  amounted  to  £9,212  os.  8d. 

GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


Dividend  No.  3. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  WEDNESDAY,  7th  MARCH,  1906,  of 
DIVIDEND  No.  3  (7J  per  cent.,  i.e.  is.  6d.  per  Share),  after  surrender  of 
COUPON  No.  3,  at  the  London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

COUPONS  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject 
to  deduction  of  English  income-tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  maybe 
lodged  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  between  the  hoars  of  Eleven  and 
Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Secretary. 

London  Office : 

a  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

20tfa  February,  1906. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 

in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  \Tery  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACGIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  “workshop”  as  well  as  the  “Port” 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.  No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 

Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’ 

NEW  LIST. 


A  SWORD  of  the  OLD  FRONTIER. 

The  Adventures  of  a  French  Officer  in  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  By  Randall 
Parrish.  First  Edition  (English  and  American),  25,000  copies,  second 
Edition  in  the  press.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

This,  with  the  eighth  edition  of  “  My  Lady  of  the  North,”  and  the  sixth  edition 
of  “When  Wilderness  was  King,”  makes  ico.roo  copies  of  Mr.  Parrish’s  three 
books  printed  in  a  year  and  a  halt.  This  is  Mr.  Parrish's  third  story,  and  we  regard 
it  as  his  best  for  securing  and  holding  the  reader’s  interest.  There  are  four  pictures 
in  colour  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  the  greatest  Ameiican  illustrator  of  the  Colonial  period. 

“  A  stirring  tale.” — Belfast  Northern  Whig. 

“  Mr.  Parrish  writes  with  colour  and  spirit,  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
variations  in  adventure  is  admirable.” — A thencEum. 


PRACTICAL  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

By  Walter  Winans,  Author  of  “The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,”  “  Hints 
on  Revolver  Shooting,”  “The  Sporting  Rifle,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 

Mr.  Winans  believes  that  the  man  who  can  use  his  rifle  as  he  uses  his  knife  and 
fork,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  without  needing  to  consider  what  he  is  doing  ;  who 
can  hit  his  mark  very  near  the  centre  instantly  at  any  reasonable  range,  and  at  what¬ 
ever  rate  it  is  moving  ;  and  who  has  had  experience  in  stalking  game,  and  in  taking 
cover,  should  make  a  more  useful  soldier  or  scout  than  the  man  who  has  only  shot 
at  a  stationary  target,  and  then  only  in  a  prone  position,  and  who  would  lose 
himself  were  he  turned  out  in  a  deer  forest. 


TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  HEALERS.  By  Maarten  Maartens, 

Author  of  “  My  Poor  Relations,”  “  Dorothea.” 

“  Plenty  of  true  feeling,  true  insight,  and  much  excellent  sense."—  Daily  N.ivs. 

“  Rich  in  entertainment,  both  pleasant  and  varied.”- Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Brims  over  with  cleverness  and  individuality.” — Standard. 

A  YOUNG  IVIAN  IN  A  HURRY,  and 

other  Stories.  By  R.  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “  The  Maid 
at  Arms,”  “  The  Reckoning,”  Sec.  With  Illustrations. 


BURFORD  PAPERS.  Being  Letters  of 

Samuel  Crisp  to  his  Sister  at  Burford,  and  other  Studies  of  a 
Century  (1745-1845).  By  WILLIAM  HOLDEN  HUTTON, 
B.D.,  Author  of  “By  Thames  and  Cotswold,”  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


PHYSICAL  EFFICIENCY. 


The  Outlook  says  :  “An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  volume.!’ 


A  Review  of  the  Deleterious  Effects  of  Town  Life  upon  the  Population  of 
Britain,  with  suggestions  for  their  arrest.  By  James  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B., 
D.Ph.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton.  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  a  Foreword  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  most  original  and  suggestive  book,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  regard 
their  own  health  as  belonging  to  the  community.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


LOUIS  XIV.  AND  LA  GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 


IN  THE  MARCH  AND  BORDER- 

LAND  OF  WALES.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Sketches  of  the  Country  by  W.  M.  MEREDITH. 
Imperial  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Professor  Ernest  Rhys,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  says  \  “It  is  Welsh 
enough  to  be  for  Welsh  folk  an  invigorating  story :  easy  to  read  as  a  novel,  and 
infinitely  more  diverting  than  most  novels  of  to-day.” 


BY  THE  NEW  EDITOR  OF  “PUNCH.” 


By  Arvede  Barine.  Authorized  English  version.  Illustrated.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  in  box,  12s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  The  Youth  of  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 

All  French  history  is  interesting,  but  there  are  few  of  its  pages  more  fascinating 
than  the  kaleidoscopic  career  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle. 

“It  is  entertaining  in  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  the  times.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

“  This  book  is  as  brilliant,  as  witty,  and  as  wise  as  its  predecessor — and  more 
need  not  be  said.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


Fcap.  Svo.  35.  6d.  net  each. 

A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF. 
BORROWED  PLUMES. 

[Second  Impression. 

By  OWEN  SEAMAN. 


MOHAMMED: 

THE  RISE  OF  ISLAM. 

By  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 

extra,  5s. 

The  Author  regards  Mohammed  as  a  great  man,  who  solved  a  political  problem 
of  appalling  difficulty —  the  construction  of  a  State  and  an  Empire  out  of  the  Arab 
tribes. 

“Altogether,  the  book  constitutes  a  singularly  able  and  interesting  study  of  a 
great  figure  in  religious  and  political  history.” — Speaker. 

“  And  now  comes  Dr.  Margoliouth,  the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  who  is  probably  better  qualified  to  speak 
concerning  Mohammed  than  any  man  living,  an  admirable  writer,  full  of  shrewdness, 
and  with  a  real  aptitude  for  epigrams.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

No.  40  in  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations.” 

For  full  List  of  the  Series,  see  special  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  NOVELS  of  HENRY  JAMES. 

A  Study.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary,  Author  of  “The  Rossettis,”  &c. 

With  a  Bibliography  by  Frederick  A.  King,  and  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  Half  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5s. 

“  Readers  will  welcome  Miss  Cary’s  little  book  as  a  help  to  the  definition  and 
understanding  of  their  own  impressions,  and  a  finger-point  to  the  chief  qualities  of 
Mr.  James’s  writings.” — Glasgozv  Evening  Nezvs. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GOETHE. 

By  Albert  Bielschowsky.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German,  by 
William  A.  Cooler,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  the  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  University.  Illustrated.  3  vols.  large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  15s.  net 
per  volume.  [Vol.  I.  ready ,  Vol.  II.  shortly. 

Dr.  Bielschowsky  was  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  authority  on  Goethe  of 
recent  times. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  thaS 
by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  they  now 
publish  the  following  Series  :  — 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

11  vols.,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

AMERICAN  STATESMEN. 

22  vols.,  crown  Svo.  45.  6d.  net  each. 

AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTHS. 

12  vols.,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

Writs  for  Complete  List  of  Titles ,  Authors ,  <5°;. 


NOW  READY.  In  the  New  Popular  Library. 

RELIGIONS:  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Fcap.  3vo.  is.  net  per  volume. 

A  series  of  compact  handbooks,  providing  a  complete  survey  of 
ail  the  great  World  Religions,  each  volume  by  an  ackno\s  ledged 
authority.  The  first  four  volumes,  now  ready,  are 

ANIMISM.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  “The 

Story  of  Creation.” 

PANTHEISM.  By  Tames  Allanson  Picton, 

Author  of  “  The  Religion  of  the  Universe.” 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  ANCIENT  CHINA. 

By  Professor  Giles,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

By  Jane  Harrison,  Lecturer  at  Newnham  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Author  of  “  Prolegomena  to  Study  of  Greek  Religion.” 


HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated 
by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley  and  George  Burnham  Ives.  Uniform 
with  “  Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  With  about  30  Illustrations. 
Two  parts.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  21s.  net. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  CHRIST  IN 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  feature  of  this  book  is  a  fair-minded  examination  of  the  three  representative 
Christian  denominations— Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  the  Unitarian. 

Early  Spring  List  now  ready. 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON;  and  NEW  YORK. 


By  Jane  Harrison,  Lecturer  at  Newnham  College,  Cam 
bridge,  Author  of  “  Prolegomena  to  Study  of  Greek  Religion.' 


ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
AMERICAN  REVIEW 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Price  is.  net.  | 

The  January  number  contains  a  long  !  important  Article 
MAETERLINCK,  and  the  February  issue  a  complete  Story 

MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 


by 

by 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  ty  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  F.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Websteh  Page,  at  the  Off.ce,  33  Southampton 
street,  Strand,  iu  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  34  February,  igoo. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
ride  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  House  of  Lords  seldom  fails  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  be  heard  on  great  matters.  The  South  African 
debate  confirmed  the  opinion  one  often  hears  expressed 
by  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  the 
House  of  Lords  at  its  best  is  better  than  the  House  of 
Commons.  Peculiar  prestige  was,  of  course,  given  to 
this  debate  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Milner  ;  but  the 
tone  was  high,  and  the  level  of  speaking  good,  even 
apart  from  Lord  Milner.  His  speech  was  perhaps  the 
finest  thing  to  read  we  have  had  from  either  House  of 
Parliament  for  many  years.  It  was  not  equally  good 
to  hear,  for  his  delivery  is  monotonous  and  his  voice 
not  musical.  But  anyone  who  heard  Lord  Milner’s 
speech,  not  being  a  strong  partisan  with  his  mind 
already  made  up,  would,  we  feel  sure,  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  this  man  was  right, 
and  right  because  he  had  knowledge.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  Lord  Elgin  ;  his  part  was 
terribly  exacting,  and  none  but  a  quite  first-class  man 
could  play  it  to  any  effect.  Lord  Elgin  did  not,  but 
at  any  rate  he  avoided  offence.  No  speaker,  however, 
was  offensive,  except  Lord  Portsmouth. 

The  important  point  in  the  debate  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  electoral  balance  in  the  Transvaal  between  British 
and  Boers.  At  any  rate  they  have  not  yet  decided  to 
adopt  a  franchise  that  will  give  the  Boers  a  grave  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony,  of  course,  they 
will  be  handing  over  everything  to  the  Dutch,  if  they 
persist  in  giving  the  Colony  responsible  government.  It 
is  a  mad  risk  to  take.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
practical  scheme,  they  may  improve  on  their  own  profes¬ 
sions,  as  they  have  done  already  in  many  directions.  In 


this  very  debate  Ministers  nearly  tumbled  over  one 
another  in  their  anxiety  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  charge  of  slavery  splashed  indiscriminately  over 
Unionist  candidates  throughout  the  election  campaign. 
We  are  not  very  grateful  for  this  disclaimer.  These 
generous  gentlemen  were  all  well  content  that  this  foul 
;  charge  should  do  its  work  until  the  election  was 
won. 

Wednesday’s  debate  o.n  Mr.  Byles’  motion  will  not 
do  much  to  allay  the  fears  as  to  native  outbreaks 
in  South  Africa.  A  wave  of  sentimentalism  in  the 
treatment  of  aborigines  may  prove  as  disastrous  as 
the  harsh  measures  which  in  the  past  have  caused 
much  trouble.  Nor  is  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  slanders  against 
British  colonists  in  general  or  against  Lord  Milner 
or  anyone  else  in  particular.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson’s 
suggestion  that  the  Boer  treats  the  native  better  than 
the  Briton  does  argues  prejudice  as  to  the  present  and 
ignorance  as  to  the  past,  and  may  rank  with  Mr. 
Churchill’s  attack  on  Lord  Selborne’s  predecessor. 
The  native  is  the  great  difficulty  ahead  in  South  Africa, 
as  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary  recognised,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  his  speech,  with  its  temporising  reflections  on 
the  Natal  Government  and  the  colonists,  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  mischievous. 

By  the  way,  might  it  not  be  well  to  have  all  the  news 
about  yellow  labour  in  South  Africa  passed  by  a  censor 
before  it  is  despatched  to  England  ?  The  latest  report 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  white  man  can  hardly  get  a  cab  in 
Johannesburg  on  Saturday  evening,  as  there  is  such  a 
run  on  cabs  by  Chinese  labourers.  Fancy  the  “  mining 
magnates  ”  having  to  walk  because  affluent  yellow 
“  slaves  ”  insist  on  driving  home  to  their  compound  !  No 
wonder  white  labour  is — in  theory  at  any  rate — eager  to 
work  in  South  African  mines.  Ex  Africa  semper  aliquid 
novi. 

Lord  Curzon  seems  inclined  to  play  Lord  Rosebery’s 
familiar  part.  It  will  add  to  the  gaiety  of  politics,  if  we 
are  to  have  these  two  pre-eminent  experts  cutting  into 
the  game  whenever  they  see  an  opening  to  disturb  the 
regular  players.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  likely  to 
raise  the  standard  of  play.  In  this  instance  Lord  Curzon 
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dashes  in  with  the  evident  desire  to  upset  everyone  he 
can — Lord  Kitchener,  of  course,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr. 
Morley,  the  past  and  the  present  Governments— while  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  expect  to  promote  his 
own  views  by  one  jot.  It  is  surprising  too  that  a  man 
of  his  ability  and  experience  should  write  as  he  does 
about  a  “military  autocracy”  in  India.  Does  he 
expect  a  single  man  to  follow  him  in  his  fear  of  a 
Dictator-Commander-in-Chief?  Mr.  Morley  in  our 
judgment  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  his 
decision  not  to  upset  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Unionist 
Government.  He  realises  that  continuity  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  his  own  private  predilections. 

The  appearance  on  the  ministerial  benches  of  no 
less  than  six  quite  new  Anglo-Indian  members,  each  a 
retired  official  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  something 
in  common  with  the  advent  of  a  labour  party.  One 
remembers  when  a  single  member  of  the  class  was  able 
to  empty  the  House.  The  new  recruits  lost  no  time  in 
giving  a  taste  of  their  quality  in  a  dreary  little  debate 
on  the  partition  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Morley  plaintively 
observed  that  he  had  to  face  six  maiden  speeches  on 
this  unpromising  subject.  Yet  no  one  was  an  anna  the 
worse.  Six  consciences  were  relieved  and  Bengal 
stands  as  Lord  Curzon  left  it.  How  many  shortcomings 
which  escaped  their  notice  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  will  be  discovered  by  these  gentlemen  now  that 
they  have  reached  Westminster? 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  the  Government’s  advertised 
policy  of  retrenchment  on  the  army  and  navy  to 
take  effect,  and  the  reduced  Navy  Estimates  issued 
on  Thursday  are  practically  identical  with  the  fore¬ 
cast  made  *  by  Lord  Cawdor  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  resignation.  As  Lord  Tweedmouth  himself 
admits  this,  the  Radical  newspapers  which  hail  the 
statement  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  Government’s 
work  are  a  little  out — perhaps  wilfully.  Responsibility 
for  the  estimates  is  however  a  matter  of  far  less 
moment  than  the  policy  they  embody,  and  that  needs 
more  careful  examination  than  is  possible  now.  A 
reduction  in  this  year’s  expenditure  ot  ^1,520,000, 
together  with  the  ,£3,500,000  last  year,  means  a  net 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  over  ^5,000,000  sterling. 
But  is  this  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and  security  ? 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  shares  the  view  of 
Lord  Cawdor,  that  economy  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  fleet.  This  year’s  esti¬ 
mates  amount  to  ^31,869,500  as  against  ,£33,389,500 
last  year  and  ^36,859,68 1  the  year  before.  The  main 
item  on  which  there  is  a  saving  is  that  of  material. 
How  has  this  been  managed?  The  “scrapping”  of 
old  ships  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  repairs  item. 
Construction  is  the  feature  to  which  public  attention 
will  mainly  be  directed.  During  the  year  1  April,  1905- 
31  March,  1906,  three  battleships,  eight  armoured 
cruisers,  sixteen  destroyers,  thirteen  submarines  and 
other  vessels  have  been  completed  ;  during  next  year 
six  battleships,  ten  armoured  cruisers,  eighteen  destroy¬ 
ers  of  various  kinds,  and  fifteen  submarines  will  be 
under  construction,  whilst  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down 
four  armoured  vessels,  seventeen  destroyers,  and  twelve 
submarines  during  the  financial  year  1906-7.  The 
Government  have  therefore  not  gone  back  on  the  con¬ 
struction  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Robertson  on  Thursday,  when  explaining  the  views  of 
the  Admiralty  with  regard  to  the  future,  estimated  that 
Naval  expenditure  will  increase  till  in  1910-11  it  will 
fall  little  short  of  ^35,500,000. 

Mr.  Robertson  concluded  a  statement  which  went  to 
show  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  armaments  with  the  Prime  Minister  s  Albert 
Hall  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  should  place  her¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  peace.  As  Great 
Britain  has  necessarily  been  responsible  for  -a  large 
part  of  the  increase  in  naval  expenditure  in  the  last 
five  years,  she  would  only  place  herself  in  an  invidious 
and  ridiculous  position.  Mr.  Bellairs  seized  the  real 
point  of  the  suggestion  when  he  said  that  Great 
Britain  could  never  submit  to  putting  her  naval  policy 


under  the  domination  of  a  committee  of  foreigners. 
The  world  is  not  going  to  move  on  the  lines  proposed 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  German  Emperor  can  give  an  air  of  originality 
even  to  wedding  breakfast  speeches.  Berlin  and 
Germany  have  been  en  fete  for  several  days  celebrating 
very  heartily  and  loyally  the  silver  wedding  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  marriage  of  his  second  son,  Prince 
Eitel  Friederich,  to  the  Duchess  Sophia  Charlotte  of 
Oldenburg,  a  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught.  Even 
the  cabmen  in  the  general  joy  forgot  their  threat  to  go 
on  strike  on  the  auspicious  occasion.  The  Emperor’s 
originality  was  not  displayed  in  his  remark  that  his  first 
and  last  thought  was  of  his  fighting  forces  by  sea  and 
land  ;  he  has  said  something  like  that  before,  though 
not  perhaps  at  a  wedding.  It  appears  in  his  definition 
of  the  duties  of  German  ladies,  from  the  first  lady  in  the 
land  to  the  others.  They  are  to  exercise  a  moderating 
and  guiding  influence  on  the  minds  of  ministers.  But 
who %>hall  moderate  the  ladies;  quis  custodiet ?  The 
Emperor  probably  reserves  that  office  as  his  own. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  settlement  ot 
Franco-German  differences  at  Algeciras.  Germany  is 
said  to  be  openly  playing  a  game  of  procrastination, 
and  France  refuses  to  surrender  on  any  of  the  points 
affecting  specially  French  interests  whether  territorial 
or  financial.  M.  Rouvier  has  asserted  that  France 
is  anxious  to  do  nothing  which  might  jeopardise 
European  peace  but  she  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  her 
rights  and  her  dignity.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gauge 
European  opinion  from  the  statements  of  the  leading 
journals,  sympathy  is  with  France  in  the  dispute,  and 
confidence  is  felt  that  Germany  will  not  carry  matters 
to  a  point  which  would  involve  the  break-up  of  the 
Conference.  It  is  indeed  hinted  that  in  the  last  resort 
the  delegates  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
between  the  two  Powers. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  Chamber  has  not  been 
going  the  way  to  strengthen  France  at  Algeciras.  On 
Wednesday  the  Chamber  decided,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  reduce  the  number  of  days 
training  required  of  reserve  and  territorial  troops  to 
fifteen  and  sixteen  respectively.  This  motion  was 
moved  by  M.  Breton,  a  socialist,  and  carried  by  344 
votes  to  174*  M.  Breton  had  tried  hard,  after  the 
American  fashion,  to  tack  this  resolution  on  to  the 
Finance  Bill,  and  so  dish  the  Senate.  But  that  M. 
Rouvier  succeeded  in  preventing.  None  the  less  the 
situation  as  a  whole  grows  increasingly  difficult  tor 
the  Government.  Unless  the  Republic  collects  itself, 
it  will  hardly  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  polity  of 
Europe. 

An  official  proclamation  has  been  made  by  the  Tsar 
that  the  assembling  of  the  Douma  will  take  place  in 
May.  For  a  country  in  which  there  is  supposed  to 
be  no  freedom  of  the  press,  the  papers,  unable  any 
longer  to  deny  that  the  Douma  is  intended  to  meet, 
are"' pretty  frankly  stating  that  the  Douma  is  not 
intended  to  introduce  reforms  but  only  to  enable  a  new 
loan  to  be  raised.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
Government  is  preparing  the  ground  for  managing  the 
elections,  so  that  members  may  be  returned  who  will 
give  it  the  minimum  of  trouble.  But  it  is  quite  a 
recognised  thing  in  the  constitutionalism  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  that  Governments  should  “  make  elections  . 
Something  like  a  panic  was  caused  in  S.  Petersburg  on 
Monday  last  by  an  article  in  a  newspaper  described  as 
the  organ  of  Count  Witte.  It  took  a  despondent  view 
of  the  financial  position  and  hinted  at  extraordinary 
means  of  raising  money.  This  was  translated  into 
measuresfor  mortgagingState  property  and  the  railways, 
and  issuing  a  forced  paper  currency.  A  subsequent 
article  explained  that  nothing  wras  meant  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  raising  a  loan  at  less  than  7^  per  cent.  They 
are  very  “nervy”  in  Russia. 

While  Hungary  is  being  governed  under  a  sus¬ 
pended  constitution,  in  Austria  itself  the  new  scheme 
of  an  extended  franchise  has  been  presented  to  the 
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Reichsrath.  It  practically  introduces  manhood  suffrage 
with  certain  exceptional  arrangements  necessitated  by 
racial  considerations.  The  chief  interest  is  that  the 
curial  system  of  voting  by  classes  is  being  swept  away 
at  the  moment  it  is  being  introduced  into  Russia.  In 
Hungary  the  measure  that  has  aroused  popular  feeling 
most  so  far  is  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  newspapers 
in  the  streets — which  is  at  any  rate  good  for  the 
tobacconists  if  bad  for  the  street  sellers.  Its  seriousness 
is  that  it  probably  indicates  an  intention  to  repress  the 
newspapers  of  the  Nationalist  party.  The  Coalition 
has  issued  another  of  its  frequent  manifestoes  ;  and 
Count  Andrassy  one  of  his  own.  In  general  terms  the 
Coalition  urges  the  nation  tenaciously  to  resist  the 
present  arbitrary  system.  The  Count,  more  specific, 
says  let  no  one  pay  taxes,  let  no  one  serve  as  a  soldier. 
Part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  is  to  put  pressure  on 
officials  to  throw  up  their  offices.  Count  Tisza  has 
compunctions  about  this. 

“Arthur  has  come  again”;  but,  alas!  the  context 
does  not  fit.  We  fear  the  people  cannot  cry,  as 
they  did  in  the  poem,  “and  war  shall  be  no  more”. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  several  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  towards  Mr.  Balfour  is  still  churlishly 
hostile.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  methods 
surely  go  perilously  near  those  of,  shall  we  say,  bar¬ 
barism,  when  he  eggs  on  mutinous  privates  in  the 
enemy’s  camp  to  kill  their  general.  It  is  quite  true 
that  “picking  off”  the  generals  in  battle  has  some¬ 
times  been  regarded  as  legitimate  warfare.  If  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  like  the  idea,  Napoleon, 
they  say,  did.  But  even  Napoleon  did  not  cuddle  and 
cosset  and  write  love  letters  to  his  opponents’  dis¬ 
affected  soldiers  urging  them  to  assassinate  their 
leader.  “My  dear  Bowles” — we  hope  Mr.  Bowles 
will  preserve  that  letter  very  carefully  :  in  the  life  and 
letters  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  one  day — a 
day  long  off  we  trust — it  will  be  a  feature  of  curious 
interest,  reproduced  no  doubt  in  facsimile. 

Too  much  no  doubt  might  be  made  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  Liberals  in  opposing  Mr.  Balfour’s  return  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Ordinarily  indeed  it  is  the  right  and  natural 
course  to  contest  the  leader’s  return.  There  was  no 
cause  in  the  world  to  complain,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  opposed  in  Manchester  by  Mr.  Horridge 
or  Mr.  Berridge — we  really  cannot  recall  which  was 
which  in  that  case — but  this  City  contest  was  of  another 
description  altogether.  It  was  intended  by  too  many 
of  the  Liberals  as  a  contest  of  annoyance  and  humilia¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Balfour.  They  did  not  in  this  instance 
care  a  rap  about  principles  :  they  wanted  personalities  ; 
and  they  got  them  in  abundance  ;  and  their  press  and 
all  the  eager  idlers  at  their  clubs  grew  almost  faint  and 
hysterical  with  laughter  over  the  fun  of  it  all.  We 
fancy  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  earnest  and 
thoughtful  Liberals  who  dislike  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  bye-election  in  the  Basingstoke  Division  of 
Hampshire  promises  to  be  quite  entertaining:  there  is 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Two  Liberal  candidates  are  in 
the  field,  Mr.  Verney  and  Mr.  Polden.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Polden  that  he  should  retire  ;  but  Mr. 
Polden  has  intimated  that  there  is  one  thing  only  which 
can  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons — death. 
Mr.  Polden ’s  career  seems  to  show  that  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  in  the  end  carries  out  his  plans.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  business  in  which  he  started  at  a  wage 
of  half  a  crown  a  week.  He  is  an  efficiency  man^if 
ever  one  was,  and  quite  a  big  gun  in  Aldershot.  We 
wonder  at  Mr.  Verney  putting  up  against  him.  Mr. 
Polden  is  the  kind  of  man  for  Lord  Rosebery’s  ideal 
Cabinet.  Might  not  Lord  Rosebery  go  down  and 
support  him  ? 


If  ever  a  function  has  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
protagonist  away,  one  knows  of  course  that  even- 
daily  paper  will  treat  us  to  “  Hamlet  without  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  ”.  The  journalist  would  think  he  had 
committed  a  moral  offence  if  he  refrained  from  the 
stock  tag.  But  Mr,  Asquith  might  aspire  to  higher 


things.  Even  throwing  in  the  ghost  did  not  mend  the 
banality.  And  there  was  nothing  funny  in  pretending 
diffidence  in  allocating  the  parts  of  ghost  and  Hamlet. 
One  really  despairs  of  the  English  "intellect,  if  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  examples  cannot  do  something  a  little 
less  cheap  than  this.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy, 
and  so  sensible,  not  to  try  to  be  funny.  Mr.  Asquith 
cannot  be  funny  :  it  is  not  in  his  nature.  Then  why 
not  be  serious  ?  After  all  it  is  a  more  or  less  serious 
thing  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  all  be  ill  together. 

Mr.  Emmott  has  been  made  Chairman  of  Committees 
and  Deputy  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Mr.  James  Caldwell  Deputy  Chairman.  Mr.  Caldwell 
— who  is  perhaps  more  familiarly  known  as  “Jimmy” 
than  even  Mr.  James  Lowther  was— has  won  "his 
honour  by  a  perseverance  and  a  thoroughness  that  all 
must  acknowledge.  He  has  been  for  many  years  now 
the  champion  Scotch  Estimate  M.P.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  by  no  means  always  understood  him, 
but  it  has  admitted  that  he  is  a  great  man  in  his  own 
line.  It  ceased  to  be  impatient  with  him  years  ago. 
The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  should  be  gratified  by 
this  excellent  appointment,  for  Mr.  Caldwell  has  been  a 
terror  to  some  of  his  predecessors. 

Are  M.P.’s  to  have  their  stamps  free  as  well  as  their 
stationery  ?  The  quality  of  the  paper  and  envelopes, 
which  they  can  use  to  any  extent,  is  exceptionally  good  ; 
and  we  think  they  might  well  be  content  with  this  privi¬ 
lege  without  trying  that  “  patient  ass”,  the  British  tax¬ 
payer,  further.  But  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Belloc,  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  are  intent  on  squeezing  this  additional 
privilege  out  of  the  Government  as  the  questions  put  to 
the  Postmaster-General  on  Thursday  show.  If  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  appointed  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  a 
departmental  one.  As  it  is,  too  many  people  get  their 
private  letters  sent  through  the  post  free.  Why  should 
civil  servants  be  able  to  send  their  private  letters  free? 
They  often  do. 

Mr.  Burns  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hay  for  re¬ 
minding  him  that  he  is  not  beyond  criticism.  He  has 
become  fashionable  ;  he  will  no  doubt  be  taken  up  by 
Liberal  great  ladies  and  shown  round  with  much  pride 
in  their  drawing-rooms.  If  he  had  the  acumen  to  see 
what  this  really  meant,  the  process  would  be  good  for 
him  ;  it  would  be  a  great  humiliation.  But  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  completely  carried  off  his  feet  ;  a  man 
in  his  place  would  have  to  be  great  to  be  able  to  stand 
lionising,  so  it  was  well  that  on  the  Unemployed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Address  he  should  be  told  some  home 
truths.  We  are  not  impressed  by  his  pathos:  “I  am 
the  first  of  the  lowly  to  stand  at  this  table.”  This  is 
fustian  :  as  if  Mr.  Burns  for  a  moment  thinks  he  is 
anything  but  most  important  and  very  high.  It  was  also 
claptrap  talking  about  waiting  “  in  the  hours  after 
midnight  under  Waterloo  arch  ”,  seeking  a  remedy  for 
the  vagrant’s  troubles.  He  may  have  waited  there 
once  for  the  purposes  of  this  speech.  If  he  has  done 
so  oftener  and  genuinely,  he  should  leave  it  to  others 
to  trumpet  his  goodness. 

Mr.  John  Ward,  the  labour  member,  finds  himself  in 
a  difficulty  which  he  shares  with  some  other  members 
of  the  new  Parliament.  The  fifty  shillings  a  week 
allowed  him  by  his  Navvies’  Union  is  not  a  living  wage 
for  a  member  of  Parliament.  Probably  Mr.  Ward  will 
be  helped  out  by  a  sustentation  fund  ;  and  in  this  he 
will  be  happier  than  several  enterprising  gentlemen  who 
went  to  constituencies  solely  with  the  idea  of  not  being 
elected — but  were.  This  is  rather  an  embarrassing 
position  when  a  man  has  only  small  private  means  and 
a  nominal  profession.  No  sustentation  fund  will  be 
raised  for  these  unhappy  wights.  According  to  old 
parliamentary  hands  it  is  best  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  either  rich  or  poor  ;  the  intermediate  position  is 
the  worst.  But  fifty  shillings  a  week  for  expenses  in 
London  and  a  family  in  the  country — that  is  hardly 
the  kind  of  fortunate  parliamentary  poverty  contem¬ 
plated 
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Messrs  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  have  had  to  repay  the 
Printers’  Trade  Union  the  £650  awarded  to  them  by 
Mr  Tustice  Darling  and  a  jury.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
unanimously  held  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  illegal  picketing  or  that  the  members  of  the 
union  who  damaged  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  s 
property  were  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  union.  The 
interesting  points  in  the  case  are  that  the  sort  of  evidence 
that  satisfied  Mr.  Justice  Darling  did  not  satisfy  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ;  and  that  the  union  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  a  favourable  instead  of  an  unfavourable 
rendering  of  the  facts.  There  have  been  cases  of 
unions  not  so  fortunate  but  equally  innocent.  If  the 
union  had  been  unsuccessful,  their  case  would  hardly 
have  furnished  a  better  instance  of  the  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  lines  of  the  Trades’  Disputes .  Report 
than  it  does  when  the  union  has  won.  It  is  good 
to  escape  a  risk  but  not  so  good  as  not  being  exposed 
to  it. 

Motor-car  buyers  and  the  public  generally  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  monopoly 
of  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  A  short  time  ago  a 
motor-omnibus  company  was  rejoicing  over  the  alleged 
fact  that  it  had  secured  from  foreign  makers  the  only 
kind  of  motor-omnibus  which  would  pay  in  London 
streets.  This  imaginative  statement  is  refuted  by  the 
evidently  keen  competition  between  all  kinds  of  motor- 
omnibuses  ;  and  fortunately  British  makers  have  risen 
to  the  occasion.  Keen  rivalry  is  now  going  on 
between  the  importers  of  foreign  motor-cars  and 
British  makers  and  there  has  come  into  existence 
a  company  called  the  Importers’  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  importers  against 
the  rivalry  of  the  organisations  which  are  pushing 
the  home  trade.  There  may  be  competing  shows 
held  by  the  British  makers  and  the  importers  ;  and 
the  cheerful  result  for  buyers  will  probably  be  the 
cutting  of  prices  and  the  cheapening  of  motors  both 
British  and  foreign. 

Mr.  Fordham,  the  magistrate,  has  at  last  decided  the 
long-standing  Islington  conundrum,  What  is  whisky  ? 

It  must  be  made  in  the  old  immemorial  pot-still,  and  it 
must  be  made  from  barley,  whether.it  is  Irish  or  Scotch. 
This  is  really  an  antiquarian  decision,  and  whisky  is 
usquebaugh.  But  the  original  philology  of  a  word  is 
rather  an  unsafe  guide  to  its  present  meaning,  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Trench  will  tell  us.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  fusel  oil  in  pot-still  whisky  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  whisky  from  the  neutral  spirit  sold  for  whisky 
by  the  patent-still  people.  Those  who  like  a  lighter 
whisky  may  ask  for  the  patent-still  liquor  ;  but  there  is 
the  drawback  that  they  may  get  a  spirit  distilled  from 
potatoes  or  turnips  or  perhaps  sawdust  ,  a  triumph 
which  the  pot-still  cannot  achieve.  And  this  is  really 
the  strong  point  of  the  pot-still  people.  They  can  now 
claim  to  be  the  sole  vendors  of  “whisky”,  but  the 
others  may  find  customers  who  prefer  their  product— 
if  they  can  find  a  tempting  name  for  it.  The  whole  is 
subject  to  the  remark 'that  the  decision  may  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  superior  courts. 

We  have  never  understood  why  the  wills  and  estates 
of  people  should  be  subjects  for  public  announcement 
and  discussion.  Yet  the  custom  of  publishing  them  is 
growing  general.  What  a  man  leaves  is  nowadays  as 
public  a  matter  as  what  a  woman  wears.  We  are  so 
old  fashioned  that  we  should  not  as  a  rule  care  to  refer 
to  either  of  these  matters.  But  perhaps  there  is  no 
harm  in  touching  on  the  announcement  of  estates  and 
wills  which  appeared  on  Thursday.  The  late  Lord 
Acton  headed  the  list  with  an  estate  under  four  figures. 
After  him  came  the  names  of  people  employed  in  law 
and  in  various  trades  ;  and  here  at  once  we  were  in  the 
tens  if  not  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  oetry  has 
often  been  described  as  bad  business,  but  what  man 
who  valued  money  in  the  least,  or  needed  it,  would  be 
a  great  historian  ?  One  recalls  poor  Gardiner  s  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  Acton  and  Gardiner  in  their  different  lines 
were  supremely  great.  It  is  curious  that  the  worst 
paid  of  all  workers  should  be  the  purely  intellectual 
and  the  purely  physical. 


NEVER  has  the  superiority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  legislative  body 
been  more  apparent  than  in  the  discussion  of  the  South 
African  question.  In  our  last  week’s  issue  we  felt  our¬ 
selves  obliged  to  censure  the  petty  and  vulgar  partisan¬ 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  last  question  which  ever  seemed  to  occur  to  a 
member  of  Parliament  was,  How  will  this  or  that  policy 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  South  African  colonies  ?  .  To 
corner  the  Government,  or  to  discredit  the  Opposition, 
was  the  barely  disguised  object  ot  the  recriminatory 
harangues  in  what  is  justly  called  the  Lower  House. 

On  a  very  different  plane  was  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  the  whole  subject  of  our  South  African 
policy  was  handled  by  both  sides  in  a  tone  free  from 
personalities,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sober  and  anxious 
statesmanship.  We  have  never  heard  or  read  a  more 
cogent  and  impressive  speech  than  Lord  Milner  s,  in 
which  a  personal  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  set  in  a  style  of  dignified  and  manly  eloquence. 
The  terseness  of  phrase,  the  perspicacity  of  judgment 
and  the  grip  of  the  theme  arrest  attention  and 
capture  conviction.  But  our  pleasure  in.  the  literary 
performance  is  dashed  by  the  apprehensions  which  it 
excites.  The  experiments,  on  which  the  Government 
has  made  uo  its  mind  to  embark,  involve  nothing 
less  than  the‘  existence  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa. 

“  A  cautious  line  in  constitutional  development,  and 
full  steam  ahead  in  the  material' recuperation  ot  the 
country  ”,  that  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and  his 
Majesty’s  late  advisers.  The  present  Government  has 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  reversing  this  process,  by 
stopping  the  economic  development  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  rushing  meanwhile  at  breakneck  pace  into  respon¬ 
sible  government  for  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal.  We  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  dis¬ 
putants  in  this  country  know  the  difference  between 
representative  and  responsible  government  in  a  colony. 
Representative  government  means  that  the  group  ot 
officials  who  form  the  executive  are  nominated  by  the 
o-overnor,  that  is,  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
that  they  sit  in  a  legislative  body  chosen  by  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  function  of  the  legislature  is  to  criticise 
and  consult  with  the  executive,  whose  officers  are 
responsible  to  the  governor  and  not  to  the  deliberative 
assembly.  It  is  a  half-way  house  between  the  despotism 
of  a  Crown  colony  and  responsible  government,  which  is 
the  system  of  the  Mother-Country,  and  it  has  vyorked 
well  in  our  West  and  East  Indian  colonies.  This  was 
the  plan  which  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  had 
decided  to  adopt  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
colonies,  upon  the  sound  and  simple  principle  that  new 
communities  must  walk  before  they  run.  All  this  old- 
fashioned  caution  has  been  contemptuously  brushed 
aside  by  the  Radical  Government,  which  is  going  to 
o-rant  full  self-government  to  the  Orange  River  Colony 
even  before  the  Transvaal.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
an  experiment,  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  in  the  least  not 
in  the  most  dangerous  place,  and  the  risk  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  is  far  greater  than  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  are  Boers,  and  so  fanatically 
anti-British  that  without  the  least  provocation,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  neutrality,  they  joined 
the  Transvaal  in  the  late  war.  For  many  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  Orange  Free  State  was  a  flourishing 
republic,  and  four  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the 
burghers  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  hated  British  force  their  cherished 
independence.  It  is  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
population  that  the  British  Government  proposes  to 
deliver  the  wretched  minority  of  British  officials  and 
Government  tenants  who  have  settled  in  the  Colony 
by  our  invitation  since  the  war.  Of  course  there 
will  be  no  violence,  and  a  due  observance  of  constitu¬ 
tional  forms,  as  Lord  Milner  says,  under  responsible 
government.  The  British  officials  will  only  be  dis¬ 
missed  gradually,  while  the  unhappy  British  farmers, 
under  a  Dutch-speaking  Government,  will  probaby 
abandon  their  homes  at  any  price.  .  Between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  a  colony  with  responsi  e 
government  the  only  bond,  said  Lord  Salisburj,  is 
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affection.  But  if  affection  be  absent,  and  only  hatred 
be  present,  how  long  is  the  connexion  likely  to 
last  ?  Responsible  government  is  a  far  more  risky 
experiment  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  than  in  the 
Transvaal,  though  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  on  account  of  the  industry  which  produces 
^20,000,000  a  year.  “  Unless  the  Transvaal  be 
ruined  and  depopulated  by  blows  levelled  at  its 
principal  industry,  or  unless  the  distribution  of  political 
power  in  the  colony  is  absolutely  unfair  ”,  the  British 
element,  as  Lord  Milner  points  out,  even  if  it  fails  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  will  always  consti¬ 
tute  a  minority  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
After  a  war  of  two  years  and  a  half  and  an  expenditure 
of  .^230,000,000,  this  is  not  a  very  brilliant  prospect, 
but  it  seems  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for.  “If  you 
aim  at  political  stability  in  South  Africa,  you  need  a 
prosperous  and  loyal  Transvaal  ”,  declares  Lord  Milner. 
But  how  can  the  Transvaal  be  prosperous,  if  its  only 
industry  is  fettered  and  paralysed  by  restrictions  which 
deprive  it  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  ?  And  how 
can  it  be  loyal  if  the  British  element  is  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  Boers,  and  reduced  to  a  tolerated  minority, 
only  holding  its  own  by  bargaining  and  complaisance  ? 
The  war  may  have  been  bad  :  but  surely  to  throw  away 
its  results  is  mad. 

Lord  Milner  bears  without  flinching  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  the 
Transvaal.  The  decision  to  import  Chinese  coolies 
was  only  adopted  after  prolonged  inquiry  and  anxious 
deliberation  with  the  men  on  the  spot,  who  had  the 
greatest  interest,  political,  pecuniary  and  moral,  in  a 
right  decision.  If  a  mistake  were  made,  it  would  ruin 
the  Farrars,  and  the  Ecksteins,  the  Leonards,  and  the 
Fitzpatricks,  while  it  could  not  possibly  touch  the 
crowd  of  ignorant  nobodies  who  have  been  shouting  on 
platforms  in  this  country.  The  controversy  seems  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  this  proposition,  that  if  you  admit 
the  Chinese  at  all,  you  must  admit  them  for  all  time  and 
for  all  purposes:  it  is  wrong  to  admit  them  for  a 
limited  time  and  for  a  limited  purpose.  This,  as  Lord 
Milner  says,  is  an  entirely  new  ethical  doctrine,  and  we 
call  for  its  authority.  It  is  tyrannous  to  interfere  with 
the  contracts  which  the  Chinese  are  delighted  to  make 
with  our  colonists,  and  “  tyranny  is  immoral  ”.  Surely 
a  distinguished  public  servant  never  administered  a 
severer  rebuke  or  delivered  a  graver  warning  to  the 
British  Government. 

Lord  Milner’s  weighty  and  incisive  argument  received 
support  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Lord  Halifax 
is  no  partisan  :  he  is  interested  in  matters  far  above 
the  politics  of  Unionist  or  Radical.  But  he  has  been 
in  South  Africa,  and  he  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of 
“  terminological  inexactitude”.  Lord  Halifax  was 
somewhat  scornful  on  Chinese  “  slavery”,  and  testified 
that  the  Chinese  coolies,  whom  he  had  seen,  were 
better  off  than  many  English  labourers.  He  was  even 
more  emphatic  about  the  new  constitutions.  To  grant 
responsible  government  to  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
Lord  Halifax  declared,  was  “the  handing  over  of  that 
colony  completely  to  Dutch  influence”,  and  he  added 
that,  “  there  was  great  disloyalty  among  the  Dutch 
population  ”.  What  is  the  answer  to  all  this  ?  Lord 
tlgin  was  courteous,  even  apologetic  in  tone.  He  de¬ 
clined  all  responsibility  for  the  slavery  cartoons,  and 
expressed  profound  regret  that  the  term  had  been 
vised.  It  is  mighty  convenient  for  the  Radicals  to  { 
put  up  ministers  in  the  Lords  to  say  that  they  know 
nothing  of  these  cartoons.  Peers  do  not  take  part  in 
elections,  but,  as  Lord  Halsbury  remarked  caustically, 
Lord  Portsmouth  and  Lord  Elgin  must  have  been 
“remarkably  blind  ”  if  they  did  not  see  any  of  these  j 
cartoons.  Lord  Elgin,  however,  gave  the  whole  case 
.away  when  he  “  expected  ”  or  “  hoped  ”  that  not  many 
of  the.  Chinese  would,  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of 
repatriation  !  W hy  did  the  Colonial  Secretary  expect 
or  hope  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  he  believed  Chinese 
labour  to  be  necessary  and  unobjectionable  ?  The  other 
feature  of  the  debate  was  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reply 
to  Lord  Milner,  though  it  was  more  a  counter-attack 
than  an  answer.  The  Lord  Chancellor  assailed  Lord 
Milner  as  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  in  South 
Africa,  with  an  animation  which  proved  that  beneath 
the  robes  of  the  first  judge  of  the  land  there  still  I 


beats  the  heart  of  a  sturdy  partisan.  The  term 
“  pro-Boer  ”  seemed  to  sting  the  Lord  Chancellor 
into  an  attempt  to  establish  that  the  Liberal  partv 
was  no  more  inclined  to  sacrifice  Briton  to  Boer  than 
the  Unionists.  We  shall  believe  that  when  we  see  the 
new  constitutions  and  not  before,  though  we  agree 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  Government  is  entitled 
to  take  its  own  time  in  drafting  those  documents.  By 
the  bye,  nobody  succeeded  in  "eliciting  either  from  the 
Secretary  tor  the  Colonies  or  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
any  promise  that  the  new  constitutions  shall  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  for  ratification.  The  Lord 
Chancellor’s  assertion  that,  after  three  vears’  Crown 
rule,  the  compromise  of  representative  government  was 
impossible,  strikes  us  as  being  merely  the  assertion 
ot  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  knows  about  as  much  of 
South  Africa  as  Lord  Milner  knows  of  the  law.  It 
is  astonishing  that  a  trained  mind  like  that  of 
Lord  Loreburn  should  conceive  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  an  invasion  of  Western  Europe  by 
Chinese  coolies  and  their  importation  into  the 
Transvaal.  “  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  !  ”  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  England,  or  France,  or  Germany, 
is  not  the  Transvaal.  The  Lord  Chancellor  admits 
that  there  are  dangers  ahead— for  which  the  Tories  are 
to  blame,  of  course — but  he  and  his  colleagues  seem  to 
have  no  conception  of  their  gravity  or  imminence. 
There  is  for  instance  the  position  of  Lord  Selborne, 
who  stands  tor  British  supremacy  quite  as  much  as 
Lord  Milner.  Lord  Selborne  is  a  sensible,  cool- 
headed  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  who  will 
stick  to  his  task  as  long  as  he  conscientiously  can.  But 
does  the  Government  suppose  that  Lord  Selborne  will 
make  himself  responsible  tor  the  ruin  ot  the  mining 
industry  and  the  retrocession  ot  the  Transvaal  to  the 
Dutch?  It  Great  Britain  loses  its  South  African 
colonies,  it  will  be  because  of  the  attempt  of  the 
present  Government  to  rule  them  from  Downing  Street 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its  ignorant  and  fanatic 
followers.  It  wall  not  be  because  those  who  know  the 
colonies  have  tailed  to  warn  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  of 
the  certain  consequences  of  their  acts. 


THE  INDIAN  DECISION. 

TT  is  very  hard  on  Mr.  Morley  that  Lord  Curzon 
should  come  out  with  his  broad-sheet  in  the 
Times  just  when  everyone,  who  was  competent 
and  wishful  to  form  an  honest  opinion,  was  praisin°" 
him  for  the  statesmanlike  sense  of  responsibility 
which  prevented  him  from  disregarding  continuity  in 
imperial  policy  through  fears  of  a  charge  of  party  and 
personal  inconsistency.  That  which  the  world  was 
commending  as  the  preference  of  public  interest  to  per¬ 
sonal^  opinion  Lord  Curzon  brutally  describes  as  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  unkind,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Morley 
would  very  much  rather,  had  only  his  own  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  consulted,  have  reversed  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
decision  nettly,  and  re-established  the  old  order. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  tor  anyone  who  heard  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  in  the  Albert  Hall  to  doubt  that  the 
Government  intended  to  reverse  their  predecessors’ 
policy  in  this  matter  of  Indian  army  administra¬ 
tion.  Whether  from  fear  of  the  unpopularity  Lord 
Kitchener  s  indignation  would  bring  upon  them  or 
from  honest  conviction  resulting  from  access  to  all 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  the  Government  have  decided 
not  to  go  back  on  their  predecessors’  decision.  Mr. 
Morley’s  able  despatch  makes  it  clear  that  the  new  order 
established  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  is  to  stand  ; 
for  the  modifications  he  insists  are  not  modifications  of 
the  policy  itself,  merely  of  rules  subsequently  framed  for 
its  execution.  We  are  inclined  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  credit  for  the  higher  motive  in  their  decision,  and 
we  greatly  regret  that  Lord  Curzon  thought  fit  to  inter¬ 
vene.  The  tone  of  his  letter  is  too  much  that  of  an 
embittered  man  anxious  to  air  his  grievance  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  occurs.  He  has  a  great  part  to  play 
in  public  life,  and  he  would  do  better  for  the  time 
being  to  wrap  himself  in  dignity  and  wait. 

No  one,  of  course,  has  closer  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  Indian  administration  than  Lord  Curzon.  But  he 
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seems  to  us  to  allow  his  imagination  to  run  riot  in  the 
amazino-  developments  he  looks  for  from  very  sober 
changes.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Under  the  system 
previously  existing,  all  military  matters  coming  from 
the  army  headquarters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council  passed  first  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  department  of  the  government,  where  they  were 
examined  and  reviewed,  by  the  military  member  and 
his  staff,  before  submission  to  the  governor-general 
in  Council.  Certain  departments  of  army  business 
were  also  directly  controlled  by  that  member.  It 
was  to  this  dual  system  which  interposed  \  exa- 
tious  delays  and  brought  his  matured  schemes  under 
the  criticism  —  perhaps  even  the  veto. —  of  junior 
officers  that  Lord  Kitchener  chiefly  objected.  For 
reasons  which  have  commended  themselves  to  public 
opinion,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  this  system  was 
modified.  The  functions  of  the  military  member  were 
reduced  to  the  control  of  certain  branches  of  army  sup¬ 
plies  and  a  new  Army  Department  was  formed  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  acting  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  elaborate  his  proposals  with 
the  aid  of  his  headquarters  staff  and  himself  submit 
and  explain  them  direct  to  the  Council..  On  the.  other 
hand  it  was  urged  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  might  assume  a  position  of 
independence  and  dispose  on  his  own  authority  of 
matters  which  should  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of 
the  civil  Government  and  that  he  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  controlled  by  a  council  or  committee  of  officers 
whose  habits  of  discipline  and  subordination— apart 
from  other  considerations — would  prevent  them  from 
opposing  the  head  of  the  army  ;  or,  as  it  was  crudely 
expressed,  he  might  establish  a  militarj  autociacj. 

There  is  no  need  to  conjure  up  bogeys  of  that  kind 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  the.  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  army  department,  like  the  various  civil 
departments,  should  be  brought  under  the  continuous 
observation  of  the  \  iceroy  and  means  assured  for 
interference  before  any  practical  effect  could  be  gi\  en 
to  conclusions  which  the  supreme  Government  might  not 
be  able  to  approve.  Among  the  measures  designed  to 
secure  this  end  was  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  to 
Government  in  the  new  army  department.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  such  an  official  occupies  a  different 
position  from  that  held  by  the  permanent  under¬ 
secretary  of  a  department  in  the  home  government. 
The  Indian  Secretary  has  a  certain  and  restricted  co¬ 
ordinate  authority  with  the  Member  of  Council  whose 
position  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  here.  Not  only  does  the  entire  business  of  the 
department  come  under  his  observation  but  he.  is  at 
liberty  to  record  his  dissent  from  a  Member’s  opinion, 
and  he  has  independent  access  to  the  \  iceroy. to  whom 
he  can  communicate  his  views  and  submit  urgent 
matters  direct.  He  can  also  attend  meetings  of  the 
Council— the  analogue  of  a  Cabinet  meeting.  It  was 
to  the  exercise  of  these  functions  that  the  new  scheme 
looked  as  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  that  the  Y  iceroy 
would  be  kept  informed  of  all  proceedings  and  so  could 
forestall  any  abuse  or  excess  of  its  powers  by  the  army 
department  or  its  Head. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Curzon’s  retirement  some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  concerning  the  powers  of 
this  official.  Lord  Curzon  declared  that  it  was  Lord 
Kitchener’s  intention  to  deprive  him  of  all  independent 
authority.  Lord  Kitchener,  whose  proposals  followed 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  despatch,  strenuously 
denied  this  with  considerable  force  of  argument.^  The 
home  authorities  had  not  attempted  a  full  definition 
but  were  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  maintaining  all 
constitutional  safeguards.  The  matter  was  left  for 
decision  when  the  rules  of  business,  which  the  \  iceroy 
was  directed  to  prepare  and  which  would  cover  this 
issue,  should  come  up  for  consideration.  This  point 
has  now  been  reached.  The  rules  have  been  sub 
mitted  and  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Morley’s  despatch. 

A  certain  complication  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  officers  who  preside  in  the  army  headquarters 
are  largely  the  same  officers  who  must  form  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  new  army  department  of  the  Government. 
In  their  former  capacity  they  are  directly  under  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief.  Lord  Kitchener,  holding  their  dual 
personality  could  not  be  observed  in  practice,  desired  that 


they  should  have  power  to  submit  any  and  all  matters 
to  him  direct  without  the  intervention  of  the  secretary. 
In  this  view  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Minto  and 
two  of  his  colleagues — the  military  and  the  finance 
members  —  the  latter  a  civilian.  (The  independent 
power  of  the  financial  department  had  been  otherwise 
assured.)  The  four  others — all  civilian  members 
resisted  the  proposal,  contending  that  the  Army.  Secre¬ 
tary  should  have  all  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
which  devolve  on  the  other  secretaries.  They  hold 
it  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  keep  the  functions 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  executive  head  of  the 
army  entirely  distinct  from  his  functions  as  Member 
of  Council  and  similarly  to  distinguish  the  agents  of 
these  respective  functions.  Mr.  Morley  agrees,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  predecessor  woulp 
have  done  the  same.  The  members  of  his  Council 
— the  same  men  with  scarcely  an  exception  as.  in 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  time — have  unanimously  supported  him. 
Where  in  all  this  is  it  possible  to  find  any  reversal 
of  policy?  Mr.  Morley’s  decision  has  been  accepted 
unreservedly  by  both  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Kitchener  . 
in  fact,  by  everyone,  save  Lord  Curzon.  .  . 

Mr.  Morley’s  despatch  makes  further  provision  that 
the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  army  depaitment 
shall  sit  both  on  the  mobilisation  committee  and  the 
advisory  council — that  the  supply,  department  shall 
be  represented  on  both  the  mobilisation  .committee 
and  the  defence  committee,  and  that  the  Y  iceroj  shall 
further  have  power  of  appointment  to  all  three.  With 
these  additional  precautions  the  spectre  of  military 
autocracy  has  been  laid. 


UNREST  IN  CHINA. 

A I  THEN  France  and  China  were  fighting,  some 
VV  twenty  years  ago,  about  Tongking  the  P  rench 
Government  denied  that  it  was  at  war  ;  though  the 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  in  the  Min,  the  attack 
on  Kelung  and  similar  incidents  seemed  to  the  average 
man  to  constitute  a  very  fair  simulacrum.  So,  if  there 
is  no  unrest  in  China,  the  feeling  expressed  in  the 
boycott  of  everything  American,  the  murders  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Lien-chow  and  Nan-chang,  the  fracas  in 
the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court  and  subsequent  riots  seem  to 
indicate  conditions  which  it  would  be  terminologically 
inexact  to  call  tranquil.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
clearly  known,  even  yet,  what  precisely  started  the 
trouble  at  Lien-chow  or  Nan-chang  ;  though  there  is 
alleged  to  have  been  in  the  former  case  some  inter¬ 
ference  with  a  procession,  and  in  the  latter  an  alter¬ 
cation  between  magistrate  and  priests  about  some 
converts’  claims  to  compensation.  And  Mr.  Lin  Hsing- 
Kwei  has  given  us,  in  the  “  Times”,  an  account  of  the 
Shanghai  troubles  which  may  rank  with  Counsellor 
Doone’s  travesty  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  elder  Ridd. 
No  doubt  there  were,  in  each  case,  local  causes. 
There  generally  are.  It  is  the  lighted  match  dropped 
by  the  tramp  which  fires  the  straw  ;  but  the  presence 
of  inflammable  matter  is  presupposed.  Apprehen¬ 
sions  were  expressed  by  foreigners  connected  with 
China,  from  the  first,  that  the  boycott  set  up  as  a 
method  of  persuading  Americans  to  change  their 
attitude  and  the  behaviour  of  their  officials  to  Chinese- 
immigrants  would  end  in  a  general  anti -  foreign 
feeling.  The  Chinese  Government  were  advised  to 
stop  it,  therefore,  before  worse  came,  and  they  pro- 
fessed  a  willingness  to  do  so  ;  though  whether 
because  sympathy  was  too  general  with  a  movement 
which  had  much  to  justify  it,  or  whether  because  the 
officials  with  customary  shortsightedness  failed  to  realise 
the  dangers  ahead— its  orders  were  certainly  ill  obeyed. 
Take,  at  hazard,  the  testimony  of  a  correspondent  ot 
the  “  North  China  Herald  ”,  who  writes  in  January 
last  from  Hupeh-“  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  who 
are  foremost  in  this  agitation  know  something  ot  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute,  but  all  that  has 
filtered  into  these  country  parts  is  a  pack  of  lies  about 
cruel  ill  treatment  of  Chinese  by  foreigners,  of  myriads 
of  Chinese  being  tied  together,  kerosene  oil  being 
poured  over  them,  and  of  their  being  burned  to 
death.  Of  course  these  wild  stories  are  believed  ;  it  is 
enough  to  read  it  in  book  and  pamphlet  .  an 
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a  wave  of  anti-foreign  feeling  is  abroad  as  a  result. 
‘  China  for  the  Chinese  ’  seems  to  mean  that  the  old 
idea  of  turning  out  the  foreigner  will  be  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  China.”  And  again  :  “  The  old  style  of  Chinese 
scholar,  the  Confucian  fossil  who  despised  all  who  came 
from  outside  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  is  passing  away  ; 
and  in  his  place  comes  the  new  student  having  a 
smattering  of  Western  thought  and  science  gained 
through  Japanese  books.  With  his  little  knowledge  he 
feels  he  knows  all  things,  and  is  quite  competent  to  be 
a  guide  to  the  people.  All  that  comes  from  the  West 
is  evil,  and  the  only  hope  for  China  lies  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.  Let  us  build  our  own  ships,  open  our  own 
mines,  build  our  own  railways,  and  keep  the  foreigner 
out  ot  everything.  .  .  .  The  new  student  feels  quite 
confident  he  can  do  all  these  things  and  more.  So  the 
common  people  are  being  told  that  anyone  who  has 
intercourse  with  the  foreigner  is  a  traitor  to  the  great 
Flowery  Kingdom.  The  train  is  being  laid  for  another 
outbreak  by  fostering  the  worst  passions  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  ...”  Mr.  Lin  deprecates  this  view,  alleging 
that  the  Chinese  students  in  Japan  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  charged  to  bring  home  ideas  and  methods  of 
reform;  that  “  over  a  thousand  are  in  Europe  and  America 
learning,  observing,  digesting  ;  and  that  their  influence 
will  surely  operate  against  precipitate  action,  against 
foolish  hostility  towards  foreigners  in  China”. 

But  it  was  precisely  a  returned  student  from  England 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  “precipitating”  the 
fracas  at  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court  ;  and  an  incident 
which  occurred  there  some  three  weeks  later  may  help 
to  show  the  relative  proportions  of  chauvinism  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  of  which  that  incident  was  com¬ 
pounded. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  widow  of  a  petty 
official,,  travelling  from  Szechuen  to  Canton  with  fifteen 
slave-girls  in  her  train,  was  arrested  under  a  warrant 
duly  issued  by  the  magistrate  of  the  Mixed  Court  on 
suspicion  of  having  kidnapped  them.  It  was  alleged 
that  she  could  bring  proof  that  she  had  purchased 
them  ;  but  the  ministers  at  Peking  ordered,  in  their 
indiscretion,  that  she  should  be  released  without  further 
trial.  And  English  opinion  will,  we  imagine,  not  dis¬ 
criminate  too  keenly  between  the  demerits  of  the  two 
methods  of  acquisition.  The  facts  are  useful  to  help 
us  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  she  was  out¬ 
raged  by  relegation  to  a  cleanly  gaol  instead  of 
Mixed  Court  cells  ;  and  to  help  us  maybe  to  estimate 
also  the  merits  of  the  second  case  which  we  are  about 
to  relate.  Just  about  the  time  that  this  charge  was 
made,  two  girls  ran  away  from  a  brothel  in  Shanghai, 
went  to  the  Mixed  Court,  and  begged  the  magistrate  to 
send  them  to  a  refuge.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  ordered 
them  to  be  kept  in  the  Mixed  Court  cells.  A  fortnight 
later  the  brothel-keeper  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
declared  that  she  had  never  beaten  the  girls  as  they 
alleged,  but  that  they  had  stolen  some  jewelry  and 
run  away  !  The  magistrate  entertained  the  charge 
and  questioned,  first,  the  younger  of  the  two  (aged 
ten)  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  theft.  “The 
magistrate  ”  (we  are  quoting  from  an  official  record) 
“said  he  did  not  believe  her,  and  if  she  did  not 
speak  he  would  beat  her.  The  runners  then  produced 
a  stick  and  leather  shoe-sole  used  for  giving  blows 
on  the  mouth,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  her.  This  having  no  effect,  Mr.  Kuan  told  the 
runners  to  beat  her  ”,  but  did  not  push  matters  so  far 
although  the  pantomime  went  on  till  “  the  girl  shrieked 
with  terror  .  The  other  girl  was  less  fortunate.  She 
said  she  could  not  have  stolen  the  things  as  the  com¬ 
plainant  had  the  key  of  the  drawer.  She  had  been 
beaten  and  had  run  away  with  the  younger  girl.  She 
had  told  the  magistrate  she  wanted  to  leave  the  brothel 
and  go  to  a  refuge.  The  magistrate  said  what  he 
wanted  to  know  about  was  the  theft.  If  she  would  not 
tell  him  about  it  he  would  beat  her.  She  had  nothin^ 
to  say,  so  he  told  the  runners  to  give  her  fifty  blows  on 
the  mouth.  This  was  done  and  the  girls  were  locked 
up  again  in  the  Mixed  Court  cells. 

Now  this  recital  may  help  us  to  perceive  why  the 
Municipal  Council  desire  to  maintain  a  certain  super¬ 
vision  over  the  Mixed  Court  proceedings  and  gaol.  It 
may  also  throw  a  measure  of  light  on  the  Taotai’s  pro¬ 
test  that  such  supervision  is  unnecessary  because  blows 


in  court  have  been  abolished  by  Imperial  edict  !  It  is  we 
believe  a  fact  that  YY  u  Ting-fang,  who  has  been  ordered 
to  revise  the  criminal  code,  persuaded  the  Emperor  to 
decree  the  abolition  of  torture  ;  but  then  it  follows  that 
the.  magistrate  was  acting  illegally  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious^  that  the  very  number  of  “The  North  China 
Herald  which  contains  a  report  of  this  case  contains 
also  a  letter  from  \\  u  Ting-fang  to  certain  ladies  who  had 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  female  slavery,  saying 
that  the  legal  penalty  for  selling  and  buying  girls  for 
purposes  of  prostitution  is  five  months’  cangue,  one 
hundred  blows,,  and  three  years’  banishment,  but  that 
it  appears  to  him  insufficiently  severe  and  he  will  try 
I  |iave  increased.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
j  lately  about  Chinese  reform  and  the  yearning  of  the 
i  students  for  .  the  abolition  of  the  extra-territorial 
privileges  which  foreigners  enjoy,  to  China’s  humilia¬ 
tion  .  Perhaps  the  incidents  we  have  related  may 
explain  why  these  aspirations  seem  premature.  When 
such  things  can  happen  even  at  Shanghai,  judicial 
reform  cannot  have  gone  very  far,  nor  the  reforming 
spirit  have  sunk  very  deep.  No  doubt  the  Imperial 
Government  is,  as  Reuter’s  Peking  correspondent  avers, 
anxious  to  preserve  good  relations  with  foreigners, 
partly  because  it  does  not  want  fresh  complications  and 
partly  because  .it  is  feared  that  outbreak  might  assume 
[  an  anti-dynastic  form.  It  fears  and  resents  too  pro¬ 
bably,  .  in  some  degree,  the  menace  implied  in  the 
gathering  of  American  troops  in  the  Philippines.  But 
it  does  not  seem  able  to  control  the  boycott  movement, 
or  to  prove  its  good  will  by  validating  the  railway  and 
other  concessions  which  are  in  abeyance  or  by  carrying 
out  the  treaty  obligations  which  hang  fire. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN’S  EDUCATION 

BILL. 

WHAT  the  professional  man  to  do  ?  He  is  in- 
v  v  tellectual  by  training  and  often  by  nature.  He 
means  his  children  to  be  intellectual  too  ;  his  boys, 
probably,  to  be  professional  men.  But  he  is  usually  far 
fiom  rich.  Meantime  the  State  is  demanding  ever  more 
and  more  from  him  to  educate  other  people’s  children. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  small  tradesman  and 
clerk  who  in  point  of  education  and  social  position  are 
\  ery  little  if  at  all  above  the  respectable  working-class  line. 
The  tiadesman  or  clerk  has  no  ground  of  complaint  for 
having  to  pay  education  rates.  He  can  obtain  a  better 
education  for  his  children,  according  to  the  occupations 
they  are  likely  to  follow,  than  by  sending  them  to  a 
private  school.  If  he  will  bear  "both  burdens  that  is 
his  own  fault  ;  if  he  does  not  give  the  family  a  State- 
provided  education  because  of  some  fancied  social 
superiority. to  the  children  in  the  State  schools  we  see 
little  occasion  foi  commiserating  him.  His  grievance 
is  a  sentimental  or  a  snobbish  one  and  he  is  in  no 
practical  difficulty.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the 
man.vvho  has  to  educate  his  children  for  a  future  career 
requiring  a  higher  standard  of  education  than  is  given  in 
State  schools  even  when  the  boundaries  of  elementary 
education  have  been  driven  forward  to  their  furthest 
limit.  Social  considerations  may  often  dictate  his 
choice  ot  schools  and  he  may  pay  more  than  would  be 
actually  necessary  if  practical  education  alone  were  the 
object.  But  on  the  whole  the  difficulty  of  the  average 
clergyman,  lawyer,  doctor  or  member  of  other  learned 
or  artistic  professions  is  the  expense  of  providing  his 
children  with  an  education  which  from  the  nature  of 


the.case  must  be  of  a  higher  character  than  that  given 

He  cannot  be  charged 


in  the  elementary  State  schools. 

with  incurring  unnecessary  expense  as  the  clerk  or 
tradesman  might  be,  if  he  pays  for  education  at  a 
public  or  secondary  school.  For  the  career  he  quite 
naturally  expects  his  children  to  follow  he  must  provide 
the  essential  education. 

The  man  of  this  class  has  been  for  a  long  time  con¬ 
trasting  his  position  with  that  of  the  people  who  get  a 
free  education  in  the  State  school  the  cost  of  which  is 
largely  defrayed  by  himself.  At  present  the  situation 
is  critical  because  the  expense  of  education,  long  in 
continual  grow  th,  suddenly  threatens  to  become  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Non-provided  schools  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  State.  Large  sums  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  buildings.  Many  schools 
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are  not  in  suitable  repair  and  will  have  to  be 
repaired  at  public  cost.  The  deficiencies  in  school 
revenues  which  have  been  supplied  by  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  henceforth  come  out  of  the  State  1 
or  municipal  fisc.  Teachers  whose  salaries  in  non- 
provided  schools  have  not  been  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  provided  schools  will  be  paid  more  liberally. 
These  causes  together  mean  a  vast  increase  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  the  burden  of  the  professional  man’s  education 
bill  will  become  so  much  the  larger  in  proportion.  The 
new  Education  Bill  will  increase  his  own  education  bill 
to  an  alarming  extent.  What  is  he  to  do?  It  seems 
as  if  he  must  sacrifice  his  own  family’s  welfare  by 
docking  them  of  their  proper  education  ;  in  which  case 
he  is  sacrificing  himself  and  them  for  others  quite 
gratuitously.  Or  he  may  perhaps  declare  that  the 
demand  of  such  a  sacrifice  is  most  unjust  and  insist  that 
if  he  must  pay  for  the  education  of  others  the  education 
of  his  own  class  should  also  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
so  that  all  classes  should  contribute  to  the  common 
burden.  If  the  working-man  or  clerk  or  tradesman 
refuse  to  pay  for  a  non-elementary  education  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  may  reply  that  non-elementary  education 
is  quite  as  practical  and  necessary  a  requirement  for  his 
children  as  the  State  elementary  education  is  for  theirs. 
Why  should  I  have  to  pay  for  my  necessities  as  well  as 
for  yours  he  may  ask  ?  Why  indeed  should  I  be  reduced 
to  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  my  own 
children’s  necessities  when  I  have  to  pay  so  much 
for  yours  ?  The  working-man  and  his  associates  also 
remark  that  as  the  professional  classes  have  prevented 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  elementary  schools  which 
come  under  the  head  of  secondary  or  higher  education 
they  will  not  submit  to  pay  for  precisely  these  branches 
of  education  for  the  professional  classes.  Yet  logically 
one  claim  for  State  aid  is  as  good  as  the  other.  If  the 
State  schools  provided  sufficient  education  for  each  of 
the  classes  within  the  State  there  would  be  no  grievance 
if  any  of  these  classes  refused  it  with  disdain  because 
their  children  were  required  to  associate  with  other 
children  of  a  different  social  status.  We  should  have 
as  little  sympathy  to  spare  in  that  case  as  we  have  for 
the  man  who  says  I  could  afford  to  spend  more  on  my 
personal  comfort  if  I  had  not  to  pay  rates  for  objects 
which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  community  but  of  which 
I  only  get  my  individual  share.  But  the  professional 
men  of  whom  we  are  speaking  have  to  support  an 
educational  system  which  does  not  meet  their  needs  at 
all,  yet  whose  expenses  are  threatening  to  lessen  their 
capacity  for  supplying  those  needs  themselves. 

We  do  not  suppose  anyone  will  have  the  courage  to 
propose  that  the  injustice  shall  be  remedied  by  the  State 
paying  for  secondary  as  it  does  for  elementary  education. 
But  an  injustice  is  none  the  less  an  injustice  because  no 
one  dares  to  redress  it.  Perhaps  it  is  more  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  scholarships  are  provided  out 
of  the  rates,  whereby  children  who  have  been  educated 
in  elementary  schools  may  receive  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  education  that  the  professional  classes  require 
for  their  children.  And  the  claim  is  now  being  made 
that  for  the  children  in  all  social  ranks  there  shall  be 
opportunities  provided  for  their  taking  all  educational 
grades  from  the  elementary  to  that  of  the  university. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
professional  classes  will  be  amiable  towards  a  proposal 
which  emphasises  their  grievance,  and  moreover  adds 
to  it  by  raising  up  new  competitors  to  their  own 
children.  It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  ele¬ 
mentary  education  system  to  its  individualistic  basis  ; 
and  in  all  probability  too  early  to  supplement  it  by  a 
State  system  of  secondary  education.  The  expense 
would  be  enormous  ;  and  as  there  are  other  sections  of  , 
the  community  besides  parents  they  might  well  ask  I 
why  they  should  be  required  to  help  parents  whose  j 
actual  incomes  are  as  large  as  their  own.  They  may 
resent  having  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sorts 
of  citizens  ;  but  at  least  they  can  be  met  with  the 
argument  that  the  costs  of  education  for  the  poor  are 
reimbursed  by  the  economies  in  the  poor-rates  and  the 
police-rate,  or  even  that  everybody  gains  by  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  working  classes.  But  these  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  apply  to  the  professional  classes.  Their 
claim  is  simply  that  it  is  unfair  they  should  bear  the 
burden  of  the  working  classes  and  not  be  helped  them¬ 


selves  ;  and  it  is  not  disputable  that  the  non-parental 
portion  of  the  community  would  dispute  the  fairness 
of  their  being  required  to  help  both  on  a  greatly 
enhanced  scale.  Special  taxes  on  the  unmarried  have 
been  advocated  and  sometimes  imposed,  but  an  educa¬ 
tion  rate  could  hardly  be  proposed  with  the  distinct 
object  of  making  the  unmarried  contribute  to  a  fund  for 
the  education  of  other  people’s  children. 

But  the  position  of  the  educated  classes  whose  in¬ 
comes  depend  on  their  own  labour  is  undoubtedly  serious. 
Increased  education  and  other  rates  take  so  much  off 
the  limited  resources  they  possess  for  the  education  of 
their  children  ;  and  this  means  not  only  hardship  on  the 
parents  but  the  inferior  equipment  of  the  children  for 
their  future  careers.  On  this  latter  point  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive  :  the  social  status  of  the  family 
largely  depending  on  the  education  that  can  be  given  to 
the  children.  If  anything  will  awaken  these  classes  to 
the  sense  that  they  have  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of 
many  of  the  social  changes  which  are  in  progress  it  will 
be  a  change  such  as  this  in  the  system  of  education. 
They  will  be  led  to  take  more  interest  in  questions  of 
taxation  and  rating.  They  may  not  be  able  to  persuade 
the  State  to  take  over  the  education  of  their  children  v 
but  they  may  demand  that  the  local  education  rate  shall 
become  a  charge  on  the  national  exchequer  ;  that  the 
income-tax,  which  falls  upon  them  very  heavily,  shall 
be  revised  ;  and  probably  that  indirect  shall  to  some 
extent  take  the  place  of  direct  taxation. 


THE  CITY. 

STEADY  and  persistent  liquidation  has  been  the 
dominant  feature  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  dislocation  of  financial  affairs 
arising  from  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
South  Africa  becomes  more  general  and  evident  every 
dav.  It  is  currently  reported,  and  we  believe  there  is 
truth  in  the  statement,  that  the  banks  are  forcing 
South  African  mining  shares  on  the  market  as  the 
margins  against  which  loans  were  granted  run  oft'.  In 
many  instances  the  product  of  these  sales  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  repay  the  banks,  and  other  securities  which  the 
borrowers  may  have  looked  upon  as  a  final  reserve  are 
being  sold  to  fulfil  the  loan  obligations.  But  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  the  securities  which 
more  directly  register  the  misfortunes  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  public  hold  many  millions  of  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  securities,  and  investors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  ask  what  will  be  the  effect  on  their  investments 
if  the  gold  industry,  upon  which  alone  these  loans  were 
justifiable,  is  crippled.  The  great  South  African  banks  are 
also  feeling  the  effect  ;  and  lower  dividends  have  already 
been  announced  in  two  instances  with  the  result  that 
shares  have  been  thrown  on  the  market  from  nervous 
fear.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  certain  section  of  politi¬ 
cians  to  exult  over  the  supposed  blow  struck  at  the 
mining  magnates,  but  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  thousands  of  English  shareholders,  not  neces- 
sarilv  in  gold-mining  companies  but  in  many  other 
legitimate"  industrial  concerns  connected  with  South 
Africa.  We  should  like  also  to  have  the  views  of  the 
bankers  as  to  the  effect  on  the  money  market  if,  instead 
of  ,£20,000,000  worth  of  gold  coming  from  South  Africa 
every  year,  the  value  fell  to  half  that  sum.  The  misery 
alreadv  caused  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  may 
well  induce  those  who  have  hitherto  been  sanguine  to 
become  despondent  :  in  our  opinion  the  current  year  is 
likelv  to  be  a  black-ietter  one  as  far  as  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  concerned. 

Apart  from  the  liquidation  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  has  been  extremely  little  of  interest  to  record. 
Consols  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  ;  and  the 
continued  stringency  of  money  entirely  checks  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  quarter  of  the  House  outside  the  daily  flow 
of  investment  orders,  which  have  also  not  been  par- 
ticularlv  heavy.  Home  rails  have  suffered  heavily, 
largelv  it  is  understood  from  sales  in  connexion  with 
the  closing  of  a  big  account  in  the  mining  market. 
Presumably  the  railway  stock  had  been  bought  as  a 
possible  hedge  against  the  mining  shares,  but  the  severe 
drop  in  the  latter  brought  the  whole  account  under  the 
hammer.  American  railroad  shares  have  been  very 
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erratic,  the  feature  having  been  the  good  buying  in 
Union  Pacific  shares  and  the  subsequent  heavy  fall 
which  occurred  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  reports 
from  New  York  indicate  that  the  banks  have  been 
calling  in  loans  and  that  a  “flurry”  in  money  has 
resulted,  but  Wall  Street  is  now  so  accustomed  to 
•episodes  of  this  kind  that  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
lasting  effect.  Of  much  more  importance  is  the  news 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  used  its 
influence  to  avert  a  coal  strike  ;  and  this  coincides  with 
the  information  to  which  we  referred  last  week. 

The  foreign  market  has  been  unsteady,  Russian 
stocks  having  been  especially  weak,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  reports  which  are  current  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
gold  reserves,  and  also  in  consequence  of  sales  from 
Paris  arising  from  a  less  hopeful  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  Algeciras  Conference.  Japanese  scrip  was  on  offer 
and  declined  to  2%  discount,  the  old  Fours  and  the  two 
Four  and  a  half  per  Cent,  issues  reacting  in  sympathy. 
We  do  not  think  investors  need  have  any  cause  for 
uneasiness  as  the  selling  comes  apparently  from 
“  stags  ”  of  the  new  issue  who  have  been  disappointed 
at  not  having  secured  a  premium  and  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  or  provide  for  the  instalments  falling  due. 
An  interesting  introduction  to  the  market  is  the  shares 
of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  which  has  recently 
increased  its  capital  by  about  ,£1,750,000  in  350,000 
shares  of  50  yen  each,  150,000  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  London  and  are  being  dealt  in  on  a  basis 
■of  £6  55.  per  share.  The  Japanese  Government  have 
always  exercised  a  greater  control  over  its  joint-stock 
banking  institutions  than  is  usual  in  other  countries  ; 
and  in  several  instances  the  lines  upon  which  develop¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  proceed  in  each  case  are  clearly  laid 
down,  with  safeguards  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
overlapping.  So  far  this  system  has  worked  very  well 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  Bank  the  Government 
is  anxious  to  extend  its  operations  and  functions  by 
making  that  bank  the  recognised  medium  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  capital  into  Japan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  undertakings.  There  is  much  to  be 
approved  of  in  this  policy  as  it  appears  to  operate  to 
•the  advantage  of  the  development  of  Japan  on  sound 
lines  and  to  the  protection  of  the  foreign  investor. 

Although  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company’s  issue  of  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  last — the  details  came  to 
hand  too  late  unfortunately  for  reference  by  us — is 
already  at  a  premium,  the  investment  is  worthy  of 
attention  even  at  the  enhanced  price.  The  issue  is  for 
,£100,000  first  debenture  stock  secured  upon  the  under¬ 
takings  of  the  company  and  ranks  pari  passu  with  the 
existing  £450,000  stock.  In  addition  the  principal  and 
interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  which  showed  a  surplus  income  of 
£245,000  last  year  after  providing  for  interest  on  its 
own  debenture  stocks  :  as  only  £58,000  is  required  for 
the  service  of  the  present  issue  it  will  be  recognised  that 
the  security  is  ample.  Any  portion  of  the  stock  may  be 
paid  off  at  105  on  six  months’  notice. 


INSURANCE. 

PRUDENTIAL. — LEGAL  AND  GENERAL. 

\\7"E  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  important  thing 
to  consider  in  Life  assurance  accounts  is  merit 
rather  than  magnitude,  and  that  magnitude  is  only 
praiseworthy  when  accompanied  by  merit.  The  report 
of.  the  Prudential  shows  that  in  this  company  the  two 
things  are  combined.  The  magnitude  is  obvious 
enough,  and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  how  a 
company  which  does  no  business  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  manages  to  obtain  a  premium  income  exceed¬ 
ing  £10,000,000,  and  to  have  accumulated  assets  of 
nearly  £60,000,000.  The  company  has  more  than 
16,000,000  policies  in  force  in  the  Industrial  branch  and 
nearly  800,000  in  the  Ordinary  branch,  the  total  sums 
assured  being  nearly  £246,000,000.  The  number  of 
agents  employed  is  over  16,000,  so  that  on  the  average 
each  agent  has  to  look  after  something  like  1,000 
policy-holders,  and,  at  least  in  the  Industrial  branch, 
most  of  the  policy-holders  have  to  be  seen  weekly,  or 
•at  very  frequent  intervals.  It  can  be  no  sinecure  to  be 
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a  Prudential  agent,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Prudential  constitute  the  most  effective 
and  best  organised  outside  staff  of  any  Life  office  in  the 
world. 

The  economy  with  which  the  Prudential  is  managed 
is  very  noticeable.  In  the  Ordinary  branch  the  expenses 
are  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  while 
the  provision  made  for  expenses  is  23  per  cent.  This 
leaves  a  large  margin  accumulating  for  bonuses.  The 
surplus  earned  in  the  Ordinary  branch  alone  in  1905 
was  £1,010,900.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the 
funds  was  about  3?  per  cent,  and  the  margin  of  profit 
from  interest  above  the  rate  assumed  in  the  valuation 
yielded  last  year  £283,000  in  the  two  branches.  At  a 
rough  estimate  £600,000  is  derived  in  the  Ordinary 
branch  from  the  expenses  incurred  being  less  than  the 
expenses  provided  for.  The  sum  of  £150,000  is 
derived  from  surplus  interest  and  a  further  £250,000 
from  favourable  mortality  and  other  sources,  thus 
making  up  the  profit  of  £1,000,000.  The  result  is  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  to  the  participating  policy-holders. 

In  the  Industrial  branch  the  expenses  come  to  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  which  is  extremely  mode¬ 
rate  considering  the  nature  of  the  business.  The  policy¬ 
holders  in  this  branch  naturally  receive  less  for  their 
money  than  policy-holders  in  the  Ordinary  branch,  this 
being  a  necessity  of  the  weekly  collection  of  premiums 
on  small  policies.  They  are,  however,  treated  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  liberality  by  the  directors,  who  have  just 
decided  that  the  sum  assured  under  the  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  policies  shall  be  increased  by  per  cent.  This 
benefit  applies  to  nearly  13,000,000  existing  policies, 
and  to  all  policies  issued  hereafter.  This  revision  costs 
the  shareholders  £750,000,  and  is  only  one  of  many 
concessions  which  the  company  makes  from  time  to 
time  to  its  Industrial  policy-holders. 

The  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society  issues 
a  great  number  of  new  policies  every  year,  and  as  a 
rule  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  premium  income 
is  received  from  new  assurances.  Much  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  of  a  temporary  character  :  during  the 
last  valuation  period  of  five  years  the  new  sums 
assured  exceeded  5J  millions,  but  the  total  increase  in 
the  assurances  in  force  was  little  more  than  2  millions. 
The  claims  amounted  to  £1,200,000,  showing  that 
policies  for  the  amount  of  very  nearly  2  millions  were 
lapsed  or  surrendered.  Most  of  the  good  Life  offices 
do  not  care  for  temporary  business  of  this  kind,  but 
the  Legal  and  General  seems  to  make  it  pay.  The 
expenses  last  year  amounted  to  137  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income  and  the  shareholders’  proportion  of 
profits  averages  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums. 
This  brings  the  total  expenditure  for  management  and 
proprietors  to  i6’2  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  a  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  il,  per  cent,  the  provision 
made  for  future  expenses. 

As  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Legal 
and  General  earns  a  rate  of  interest  on  the  Life  fund 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  the 
valuation  ;  but  how  much  in  excess  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  interest  credited  to  the  Life  assurance 
fund  works  out  at  £3  6s.  1  od.  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  this  must  be  reckoned  the  profits  on  reversions  which 
seem  to  have  been  equivalent  to  about  9s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  Life  funds.  The  report  mentions  that 
excluding  the  amount  invested  in  reversions  the  interest 
yielded  was  at  the  rate  of  £4  8s.  per  cent.  This  must 
have  been  arrived  at  without  deducting  income-tax,  and 
is  of  no  value  for  comparison  with  the  rate  assumed  in 
the  valuation.  We  should  like  to  see  the  accounts 
given  in  such  a  form  that  people  can  ascertain  for  them¬ 
selves  what  rate  of  interest  is  actually  being  earned 
upon  the  Life  assurance  funds. 


ENGLAND’S  MAYTIME. 

OULD  Robert  Greene  have  foreknown  such  an 
apotheosis  of  his  own  works — fine  volumes  admi¬ 
rably  bound  and  edited,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
academy,*  with  as  painful  care  as  might  be  lavished 

*  “The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Robert  Greene.”  Edited  by  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1905.  2  vols.  i8x. 

net. 
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on  a  Sophocles  or  a  Terence,  apparatus  criticus  and 
all— he  would  have  been  a  trifle  surprised.  He  and 
his  friends  passed  through  the  academy  but  were  not 
of  it.  The}7  railed  against  it,  of  course  ;  the  futile 
encouragement  of  “  divinitie  dunces”,  the  “abject 
abbreviation  of  the  Arts  ”  in  favour  of  the  ponderous 
scholastic  twaddle,  and  so  forth.  The  revolt  against 
academies  is  a  fascinating  topic  and  tempts  us  to 
linger.  We  merely  suggest  in  passing  that  it  would 
be  rather  interesting  to  inquire  fully  into  the  point  as 
it  concerns  our  English  renascence  ;  to  inquire  how 
much  the  Universities  really  did.  Somehow  or  other 
the  joy  of  pagan  literature  was  infused  into  the  ink  of 
English  quills.  True,  this  joy  was  something  very 
different  from  the  classical  touch  we  now  admire  in 
the  writings  of  University  graduates.  It  was  no  pale 
and  graceful  reflection,  no  mere  elegance  and  certainly 
no  castigation  of  outline,  but  a  mysterious  delight  and 
energy  that  was  caught  up  and  incorporated  in  the 
blithe  genius  of  England  herself.  The  pot  of  ale  was 
seasoned  by  talk  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dian 
and  her  nymphs  appeared  in  silvan  solitudes  as  far 
north  as  our  Midlands  ;  our  staid  rivers  of  Thames  and 
Severn  produced  divinities — fugitive  or  tutelary  shapes — 
and  Helen’s  face  became  a  beacon  to  the  imagination 
of  provincial  English  youths.  The  Universities  did 
much  perhaps  for  learning  of  a  solid  kind  (whatever 
that  phrase  may  mean),  but  it  is  pretty  plain  that 
they  had  small  part  in  this  intoxication,  this  nympho- 
lepsy  which  suddenly  revealed  to  English  brains  the 
vision  of  ancient  and  passionate  beauty.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  Our  word  “  passionate  ” 
contains  it.  We  think  now  of  classical  beauty  as  of 
something  typical  and  colourless — pure  form,  inimitable 
outline  removed  above  change  and  seasons.  This, 
when  all  is  said,  is  an  academic  conception,  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  The  Elizabethans  could  think  of  nothing  in  that 
way.  Into  everything  they  read  passion  and  what 
they  saw  in  pagan  art  was  the  passionate  and  human 
aspect.  The  thought  of  pagan  art,  for  us,  calls  up  an 
image  of  the  Parthenon.  For  them  it  called  up  images 
of  Hector’s  valour,  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  topless 
towers  and  the  dust  that  closed  Helen’s  eye,  of  the 
incredible  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses.  And  this  sort 
of  thing  does  not  belong  to  universities,  it  belongs  to 
the  countryside  and  the  tavern.  Hence  Marlowe, 
Greene,  and  the  rest.  Academic  learning  furnished 
some  raw  material,  no  doubt,  but  these  minds  would 
have  found  the  stuff  to  work  upon  anyhow,  and  we 
do  not  credit  with  much  intelligence  the  people  who  try 
to  prove  that  Shakespeare  must  have  read  a  great  many 
classics  at  Stratford  Grammar  School  to  become  so 
proficient  in  his  mythology.  The  orchard  where 
Troilus  exclaimed 

“  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round  ” 

was  an  easy  cry  from  Stratford.  Keats,  whom  Byron 
twitted  as  a  rhymester  of  Lempri&re,  did  not  take  very 
long  to  produce  the  “  Urn  ”  or  even  the  “  Hyperion  ”. 
Reflecting  that  Keats  lived  in  the  age  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  we  may  readily  conjecture  how  long  it  would 
take  a  born  Elizabethan  to  suck  the  juice  from  a  few 
translations  of  the  ancients.  In  point  of  fact,  as 
Greene’s  plays  are  enough  to  prove,  all  learning  came 
alike  to  that  age.  All  alike  was  transmuted  into  poetry, 
or  substance  for  poetry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Greene  was  disreputable. 
In  any  case  the  genius  of  respectability  had  not  then 
taken  up  its  final  abode  on  English  soil  ;  but  Greene, 
probably,  would  have  achieved  disreputableness  in  any 
age.  He  was  not  the  bold  sort  of  bad  man  who  with 
another  turn  of  the  screw  might  have  become  a  firm 
pillar  of  society.  He  was  one  of  the  unfortunates,  a 
creature  who  lived  in  the  miserable  see-saw  between 
weak  vice  and  holy  resolutions.  Intellectual  vigour, 
however,  he  undoubtedly  had,  with  the  result  that  his 
pious  pieces  (conceived  in  maudlin  moments)  have  a 
brave  convincing  ring  about  them  for  which  we  should 
hardly  be  prepared.  Elizabethan  literature  is  full  of 
these  surprises,  indeed  they  cease  to  be  surprises.  The 
Elizabethans  were  nothing  if  not  artists,  and  their  work 
in  poetry  exemplifies  the  truth  that  a  poet’s  work,  in 
relation  to  himself,  is  absolutely  inexplicable  so  long  as 
we  take  the  conventional  moral  plane  in  our  judgments. 


We  are  here  drawing,  be  it  observed,  no  puerile  dis¬ 
tinction  between  art  and  morality.  For  ourselves  we 
hold  that  in  a  really  comprehensive  and  adequate 
scheme  of  morality  the  magnificent  thoughts  of  squalid 
Marlowe,  and  the  lark-like  innocence  of  deplorable 
Nash,  must  be  accounted  unto  these  poets  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  even  though  literature  was  the  only  window 
through  which  they  made  visible  the  excellence  of  their 
souls.  Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  literature,  not  conduct, 
was  the  medium  through  which  Greene  and  most  of  the 
contemporary  poets  chose  to  express  their  spiritual 
qualities.  Greene’s  story  is  their  usual  one  ;  a  brief 
merry  life  punctuated  with  squalid  hours  and  hopelessly 
inconsistent,  so  far  as  outward  prudence  and  behaviour 
were  concerned,  but  full  of  crude  colour.  A  scholar 
possibly  would  have  no  use  for  Greene  except  as  a 
writer  of  comedy  and  in  that  line  Shakespeare’s  true 
predecessor.  All  his  work  is  careless,  of  course,  and  if 
one  is  looking  for  absolute  excellence  in  drama  we  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Churton  Collins  that  a  play  like  the 
“  Looking  Glasse  ”  is  not  worth  much.  But  we  cannot 
go  with  him  when  he  speaks  of  such  plays  as  having 
interest  merely  for  “  our  students  of  dramatic  history  ”. 
We  take  the  “  Looking  Glasse”  as  an  example,  and 
we  say  that  for  a  lover  of  the  Elizabethan  air  there  are 
things  here  which  delight  and  entertain  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thoughts,  thank  Heaven,  about  “  dramatic  his¬ 
tory”.  “  Enter  the  King  of  Paphlagonia,  male-content.” 
Only  one  age  could  have  produced  such  a  stage  direc¬ 
tion  as  that.  There  is  an  amplitude  about  it,  a. 
rotundity,  a  mouthing  vastness  of  name  that  goes  only 
with  large  conceptions  and  spacious  imagery.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  a  very  abstract  of  Elizabethanism, 
the  “twopence  coloured”  of  Elizabethan  art.  The 
male-content  king  reproaches  his  liege  of  Ninivie  with 
“  keeping  backe  his  wife  ”.  The  great  king  responds, 
tamely  enough  for  a  blood-and-thunder  potentate, 

“  Why,  take  her,  Paphlagon,  exclaime  not,  man  ”  ; 

and  suggests  to  the  lady  (who  is  of  course  present)' 
that  she  should  go  home.  The  lady  objects  on  the 
score  of  possible  ill-treatment  in  the  remote  regions  of 
Paphlagonia,  but  induces  her  husband  to  promise  full 
forgiveness  which  he  undertakes  to  pledge  “  in  a  full 
carouse  of  Greekish  wine  ”.  A  handmaid  is  ordered  to 
fetch  a  specified  bowl  of  gold,  to  fill  it  with  a  certain 
wine,  but  not  to  taste  on  the  way— this,  presumably* 
in  a  stage  aside.  The  King  of  Paphlagonia  drinks. 
Poison,  of  course.  He  dies  in  a  ranting  couplet  : 

“  Cursed  be  all  adultrous  queens,  say  I  ! 

And  cursing  so  poore  Paphlagon  doth  die.” 

The  “adultrous  queen  ”  at  once  claims  recognition  for 
this  honest  attempt  to  cut  the  knot  of  a  painful  situa¬ 
tion,  and  her  paramour  ungrudgingly  responds.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  he  draws  on  the  Orient  for  figure  wherein, 
to  express  his  devotion — 

“  lie  cause  great  Eol  perfume  all  his  windes 

With  richest  myrre  and  curious  Amber  greece  ,r. 

Exeunt  ;  but  enter  the  prophet  Oseas,  with  a  rhymed 
moral  pointed  at  London.  The  whole  of  this  occupies 
two  pages  only  ;  but  the  naively  rapid  succession  of 
incident,  the  crude  delight  in  death,  the  touch  of 
gorgeous  East  at  the  end,  followed  by  a  prophetic 
warning  whose  sharply  divided  lines  sound  like  a  child 
tapping  a  drum,  all  have  the  irresistible  smack  of 
grown-up  child’s  play  and  strutting  picturesqueness 
which  make  the  Elizabethan  air  so  dear  to  us.  We 
know  not  which  are  the  more  enjoyable — the  “  ruffians” 
who  appear  in  this  play  or  the  rather  adventitious 
Hebrew  prophets  whose  knack  of  detecting  sermons  in 
stones  is  so  ready  at  need.  The  epilogue,  spoken  by 
the  prophet  Jonas,  is  a  gem.  He  denounces  London 
in  phraseology  more  exalted  perhaps  but  not  less 
vehement  than  that  of  Mr.  Somebody-or-other  in  our 
own  London  “  success  ”,  the  “  Walls  of  Jericho  ”.  He 
adds  that  nothing  but  the  “  praiers  and  vertues  ”  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  have  so  far  deferred  the  fall  of  plagues 
from  heaven,  and  himself  prays  God  in  conclusion  that 
the  Queen  may  be  preserved  to 

“  bide  the  pillar  of  his  Church 
Against  the  stormes  of  Romish  Antichrist.” 
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To  understand  Elizabethan  drama  at  its  height,  of 
course,  we  read  Shakespeare  ;  but  a  writer  like  Greene, 
compact  of  fustian  as  he  is,  cannot  be  missed  if  we  want 
to  understand  the  Elizabethan  audience.  The  fine 
instinctive  contempt  of  prosaic  probabilities,  whether 
of  space  or  time  ;  that  Homeric  indifference  to  the 
common  herd  and  their  fates  ;  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  wit  cheap  or  rare,  the  long-winded  lust  of  words, 
the  artless  patriotism,  are  revelations  of  a  truly 
Elizabethan  outlook  upon  things.  “  Oh  I  am  slaine 
cries  one  ruffian.  “That’s  all  one  to  me’’,  observed  the 
other,  “  I  care  not.  Now  will  I  in  to  my  wench  and 
call  for  a  fresh  pot  ”.  And  the  King  of  Ninivie  is 
equally  magnanimous  :  “  Some  of  you  carry  away  the 
dead  bodie  ;  drunken  men  must  have  their  fits  ”. 
Robust  days  ! 

As  for  “Frier  Bacon”  and  “James  the  Fourth”, 
here  are  most  of  the  elements  that  tinged  life  with 
romance.  Not  plays  exactly — no  rhythmic  sequence  of 
events — but  a  farrago  of  charming  and  characteristic 
things. 

“  Ah  gentle  heart,  how  are  these  beautious  lookes 
Dimd  by  the  tyrant  cruelties  of  death  ! 

Oh  wearie  soule,  breake  thou  from  forth  my  brest, 
And  joyne  thee  with  the  soule  I  honoured  most  ! 

We  are  glad,  by  the  bye,  to  have  the  proper  spelling. 
It  flatters  our  palate  as  when  Friar  Bacon  explains 

“  I  have  framd  out  a  monstrous  head  of  brasse, 

That,  by  the  inchaunting  forces  of  the  devil, 

Shall  tell  out  strange  and  uncoth  Aphorismes.” 

But  Greene  is  a  refreshment  not  only  because  he 
surrounds  us  with  the  Elizabethan  atmosphere  or  teases 
our  sense  for  what  is  magical  and  antique.  He  has 
nature  and  seriousness  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  pick 
them  out.  Also  he  wrote  poems,  and  his  poems 
between  them  have  all  the  ingredients — undissolved 
often  it  may  be— that  composed  the  Heliconian  draught 
of  his  time. 

“  Ah  !  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so  ” 

has  the  recognisable  note.  And  he  ends  with  an  hyper¬ 
bolic  splendour,  no  less  unmistakable, 

“  O  glorious  Sun  !  imagine  me  the  West, 

Shine  in  my  Arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  Breast.” 

One  perceives  even  in  Greene  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
pass  of  Elizabethan  song.  He  can  be  purely  exquisite — 

“  Ne’er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela’s  bill  ” — 

or  plaintive,  or  pathetically  homely  and  heartfelt  as  in 
Sephestia’s  lullaby,  or  stiffly  brocaded  as  in  Menaphon’s 
Eclogue  which  borrows  gold  thread  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  or  amorously  reflective  : 

“  What  thing  is  Love  ?  It  is  a  power  divine 
That  raines  in  us  ;  or  else  a  wreakefull  law 
That  doomes  our  minds  to  beautie  to  encline.” 

Wistful  also  : 

“  When  these  supposes  toucht  my  thought, 

That  world  was  vain,  and  beautie  nought, 

I  gan  sigh  and  say  alas, 

Man  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasse.” 

And  when  he  has  painted  a  delicate  little  picture  of 
“  a  valley  gawdie  greene  ”,  where  Dian  and  her  virgins 
bathing  are  invaded  by  armed  Cupid, 

“  And  flinging  hence  pronounce  this  saw, 

What  so  strong  as  Love’s  sweet  law  ”, 

we  think  inevitably  of  those  voluptuous  and  incom¬ 
parable  songs  in  “  Valentinian  ”.  It  is  idle  however  to 
quote  Greene.  What  we  are  glad  of  is  the  opportunity 
of  reading  him  at  large  in  so  delightful  a  text.  He 


died  young  and  miserably  ;  but  he  had  seen  Spain  and 
Italy,  had  known  Norwich  and  Cambridge  and  above 
all  Elizabethan  London,  had  breathed  more  than  thirty 
years  of  England’s  Maytime,  not  without  a  soul  and 
a  voice.  For  Greene  and  his  contemporaries  it  was 
enough  to  look  and  listen.  They  had  no  need  to  dis¬ 
cuss  art  or  resuscitate  poetry  in  annotated  texts.  Their 
short,  crowded,  vernal  lives  may  well  excite  our  envy. 
Perhaps  the  envy  is  something,  after  all. 


NEW  ARRIVALS  IN  THE  PICTURE  MARKET. 

I  SEEM  to  remember  at  some  time  during  an  ad¬ 
venturous  career  having  lived  in  a  country  far 
away  from  our  own  whose  inhabitants  had  a  taste  for 
drinking  water.  Through  the  land  there  had  flowed  in 
primitive  times  a  river  made  up  of  several  tributary 
streams  whose  clear  and  sparkling  lymph  sufficed  to 
refresh  a  considerable  population  ere  it  passed  away 
and  was  lost  ;  but  some  time  previously  that  popula¬ 
tion,  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  had  built 
across  their  river  at  a  convenient  position  in  the  valley, 
a  great  high  dam  of  solid  gold  (the  precious  metal 
is  so  plentiful  in  this  favoured  land  as  to  be  used  for 
purposes  that  to  us  would  seem  extravagant)  and 
had  thus  secured  a  large  reservoir  of  ever-growing 
extent,  sufficient  apparently  to  satisfy  their  craving 
for  water  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  by  means  ot 
the  same  precious  metal  they  kept  in  repair  the  banks 
of  the  various  streams  that  fed  the  reservoir  you  will 
imagine  that  it  was  not  very  long  before,  inch  by 
inch,  its  waters  rose  to  the  level  even  of  the  lofty 
barrier  that  had  been  built  across  them. till  ultimately 
one  day  they  trickled  over  once  more  into  the  lower 
bed  of  the  river  that  had  so  long  been  dry. 

When  this  occurred  as  it  did  about  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  country,  there  was  a  great  outcry  about  the 
waste  of  the  precious  fluid  that  had  cost  so  much  to 
preserve.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  build  the  dam 
higher  and  as  a  good  deal  of  gold  was  required  for 
this,  certain  reparations  due  to  the  banks  ot  some  ot 
1  the  upper  streams  were  neglected,  neglected  indeed 
more  and  more  as  time  went  on  for  after  all  the  deep 
reservoir  was  more  convenient  to  get  water  out  ot 
than  the  pebbly  brook.  Experts  admired  its  depth  and 
discerned  in  it  a  flavour  superior  to  the  fresh  spring 
water  whose  sparkle  they  said  was  restless  and  tickled 
disagreeably  the  palate.  It  came  to  be  a  point  ot 
|  honour  to  send  to  the  reservoir  for  water  rather  than 
!  to  use  the  living  brook  that  ran  past  one’s  own  garden. 
The  conservancy  of  the  streams  was  therefore  gradually 
abandoned  and  one  by  one  each  at  some  moment  of 
flood  burst  its  banks  and  finding  a  fresh  issue  ran  away 
unimpeded  to  the  sea. 

The  result  was  not  long  in  making  itself  felt  on  the 
great  permanent — indeed  now  almost  stagnant  reser¬ 
voir  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  at  first  perturbed  by 
it.  The  reservoir  still  held  plenty  of  water  for  their 
j  needs  and  moreover  that  water  had  every  day  more 
definitely  a  flavour  and  even  a  colour  than  that  of 
the  brooks  could  claim.  Connoisseurs  would  hold  it 
up  to  the  light  and  enthuse  about  the  golden  glow, 
attributing  it  I  fancy  in  some  way  to  the  quantity  ot 
gold  that  had  gone  to  the  building  of  that  dam.  At  all 
events  this  golden  glow  and  the  slight  flavour  of  stale- 
|  ness  that  accompanied  it  were  so  much  admired  that 
;  what  zeal  was  left  in  the  River  Conservancy  Board 
was  spent  in  endeavours  to  give  a  similar  tone  to  the 
brook  water.  Something  was  done  in  this  direction. 
But  do  what  they  might  the  water  in  the  reser\oir 
remained  the  most  fashionable  and  they  were  forced 
to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that,  seeing  that  the  supply 
1  of  fresh  water  along  the  bed  of  the  old  river  was  now 
quite  intermittent,  their  store  would  run  short  within  a 
measurable  period,  while  the  grimaces  that  the  official 
I  inspectors  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  at  certain  recent 
much -admired  samples  of  reservoir  water  warned 
them  not  to  count  too  much  even  on  this  period  ot 
probation. 

At  this  juncture,  the  dealers — I  mean  the  Water 
Board — turned  their  eyes  on  the  despised  streams  that 
had  once  supplied  the  public  needs,  but  alas  these 
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streams  uncared  for  untended  had  shrunk  to  slender 
proportions  and  had  wandered  so  far  from  the  regular 
or  academic  channel  that  the  board  decided  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  open  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  principal  of  the  “secessionist”  streams. 
After  some  preliminary  boring  operations  the  new 
channel  was  officially  opened  just  as  I  left  the  country 
and  the  community  was  enabled  to  judge  for  itself  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  supply  and  guess  at  the  character 
of  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 

The  present  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s  raises  a 
similar  question.  The  supply  of  old  pictures  is  getting 
bad,  their  quality  too  bad  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
public  demand.  And  for  some  time  past  those  twin 
parasites  of  art,  dealer  and  critic,  have  been  palming 
off  flat  drinks  as  sparkling.  Each  fresh  movement  in 
art  has  its  moment  of  crispness  and  vivacity  and  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  vanishes  soon  after.  Critic 
and  dealer  alike  are  tempted  to  offer  a  golden  barrier 
to  such  healthy  disappearance,  to  keep  the  stale  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  thing  going  when  the  sparkle  has  gone 
out  of  it  and  this  because  we  are  too  stupid  to 
find  and  exploit  it  until  most  of  its  force  is  spent. 
Are  we  going,  on  turning  as  we  must  to  modern 
work,  to  confine  ourselves  to  work  of  a  stale  character 
lest  we  should  have  to  avow  past  misdeeds  ?  The 
present  exhibition  on  the  face  ot  it  would  seem  to 
promise  amendment,  “  The  Independent  Art  of  To¬ 
day  ”  being  the  very  label  of  effervescence,  nor  would  I 
refuse  the  credit  that  is  due  to  good  intentions.  Rather 
be  it  mine  to  encourage  the  powers  that  be  in  well¬ 
doing,  urging  them  while  they  are  about  it  to  make  a 
clean  job  of  it,  to  seek  out  the  man  of  vitality  wherever 
he  is  to  be  found,  not  the  prudent  follower  of  what  once 
was  vital  but  now  is  merely  plausible. 

Of  the  collection  there  are  two  painters  that  show 
themselves  noticeably  independent  and  have  a  sufficiently 
well-rounded  capacity  to  make  them  substantial  figures. 
Both  Mr.  Orpen  and  Mr.  Charles  Sims  are  live  painters 
of  the  present  day,  with  limitations  doubtless,  but 
limitations  unavoidably  their  own  not  stupidly  accepted 
by  a  not  quite  alert  intelligence  nor  cunningly  assumed 
by  a  not  quite  candid  one.  The  limitations  ot  Mr.  Orpen 
are  evident  :  he  is  as  black  a  painter  as  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  in  his  portrait  near  by,  and  in  each  case  it  is  the 
extreme  of  the  scale  that  shocks  you  by  its  want  of 
colour  quality.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  blacks  are  as  bad  as 
Mr.  Orpen’s  whites  but  the  latter  over-praised  as  his 
picture  has  perhaps  been  has  at  least  produced  a 
character  sketch  of  great  zest  and  admirable  concen¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Charles  Sims  suffers  from  a  certain 
frivolity  in  his  choice  of  subject  though  the  children 
are  treated  with  admirable  seriousness  and  power. 
The  elements  of  the  picture  are  flung  together  tellingly 
enough  but  the  design  is  not  waited  tor,  pushed  to 
anything  exquisite  and  this  deficiency,  of  slight  im¬ 
portance  here,  has  been  noticed  a  little  in  all  his  later 
work  and  is  a  little  disquieting  to  admirers  who  re¬ 
member  his  severer  less  facile  beginnings. 

Not  thus  to  be  accused  of  approaching  his  subject 
lightly  Mr.  Rothenstein  might  almost  be  begged  to  be  for 
a  season  the  flippant  easy  painter  that  critics  of  the  older 
school  have  sometimes  presumed  him  to  be  by  virtue  ot 
his  shining  prominence  in  the  N.E.A.C.  The  principal 
head  of  his  trio  of  portraits  breaks  up  just  a  slight 
want  of  the  breadth  that  comes  of  much  easy  painting. 
The  standing  figure  behind  is  more  successful,  the  head 
painted  with  the  sincere  thoroughness,  respectful  of 
other  people’s  opinion,  of  a  born  Academician  whom  it 
would  be  absurd  to  class  with  revolutionaries.  This 
picture  recalls  the  popular  journalistic  column  heading 
“  Hear  all  sides  ”,  and  has  a  rather  nervous  balancing 
of  impulses  that  contrasts  a  little  strangely  with  the 
impulsive  confidence  of  Orpen  or  Sims  or  the  obedient 
blindness-of-one-eye  affected  by  many  of  the  lesser  men 
here  represented.  Of  these  but  perhaps  congenitally 
blind  on  one  side  (I  have  never  quite  been  able  to  settle 
the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction)  Mr.  Steer  is  a 
radiant  example  showing  work  of  uncommon  merit. 
He  sets  out  an  arrangement  of  colour  for  a  portrait 
most  brilliantly,  the  pitch  of  eacn  stroke  of  colour  per¬ 
fectly  scientific  according  to  the  angle  of  the  plane 
it  renders,  yet  combining  in  an  almost  as  admirable 
design.  But  the  infinitesimal  little  connecting  planes 


that  would  snare  these  choppy  planes  in  a  mesh  of 
sinuous  line  he  systematically  ignores  and  always  has 
done.  If  unconsciously  he  is  but  imperfect  as  we  all 
are,  if  consciously  he  is  damned. 

Something  of  this  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
the  artist,  doubt  that  sits  so  ill  on  any  painter  however 
humble  who  criticises  his  fellows,  must  beset  a  good 
many  of  us  who  approach  the  picture  here  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ricketts.  He  assumes  a  world  where  human 
beings  are  in  the  form  of  stringy  unarticulated  wooden 
dolls,  where  local  colour  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms- 
in  favour  of  a  monotonous  “shot”  effect  so  that  every 
object  is  in  slight  varieties  of  brindled  hue.  These  are 
doubtless  useful  dodges  for  a  person  who  can  attain 
unity  in  no  other  way,  but  there  is  in  the  work  so  much 
that  is  masculine  that  one  cannot  think  them  necessary 
conditions  for  its  painter  or  even  that  they  could  for  a 
moment  impose  on  him  as  necessary.  The  suspicion 
that  they  are  assumed  in  solemn  jest  “pour  epater 
les  bourgeois  ”  is  difficult  to  shake  off.  The  assump¬ 
tions,  different  but  perhaps  more  paralysing  because 
more  negative,  that  restrict  the  painting  of  the  suave 
Mr.  Shannon  are  more  easy  to  accept  as  genuine.  The 
proper  antidote  to  its  rather  stuffy  sweetness  is  not  found 
here  in  full  measure  though  Mr.  Tonks’  picture  hints  at 
it.  How  did  the  organisers  of  the  exhibition  fail  to 
include  in  the  show'  the  most  really  independent  of  out¬ 
door  painters  that  this  generation  has  produced,  a  man 
who  at  his  hours  has  produced  painting  of  a  sturdiness- 
and  a  delicacy  unsurpassed  in  Europe — Mr,  James 
Charles?  His  absence  in  a  show  that  has  so  much 
work  that  pretends  to  the  qualities  of  which  he  is  such 
a  master  (from  Mr.  Tonks’  admirable  work  to  the  mere 
repeater  of  the  Monet  convention)  emphasises  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  I  opened  this  notice.  Are  the  leaders- 
of  artistic  opinion  really  seeking  for  independent  painters 
or  for  a  later  batch  of  artistic  hangers-on  ?  do  they 
really  wish  to  tap  the  fresh  spring  or  one  toned  to  the 
proper  shade  of  marketable  dinginess?  Let  not  the 
visitor  ruminating  on  this  fail  to  glance  on  the  staircase 
as  he  goes  out  on  Mr.  Sickert’s  “  S.  Mark’s”  a  glorious 
bit  of  spangled  colour  recalling  in  its  handling  some.- 
what  some  parts  of  Mr.  Harker’s  panorama  of  Rome 
now’  serving  as  back  cloth  at  His  Majesty’s,  for  Mr. 
Harker  also  is  a  fine  colourist  at  his  hours. 

Walter  Bayes. 


VILLAGE  PORTRAITS. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  reactionaries  of  the  parish,  shaking  old-fashionecP 
heads  over  the  changes  visible  in  the  village 
street  these  last  twenty  years,  sometimes  declare  that 
when  the  new  order  shall  invade  the  post-office  and  the 
postmaster,  the  last  barrier  will  be  down,  and  the 
place  will  be  finally  and  irretrievably  spoiled.  So  long 
as  stands  the  little  corn-chandler’s  shop,  with  its  bow- 
window  and  bottle-glass  panes,  and  in  its  recesses,, 
redolent  of  meal  and  dog-biscuits,  Mr.  Cleophas  Mant 
serves  the  public  in  his  accustomed  way,  we  are  still 
some  distance  from  taking  the  stamp  of  complete  urban 
insignificance  w’hich  the  sect  of  the  progressives  appears 
to  desire.  Those  restless  souls  have  during  the  last 
generation  had  their  wicked  wills  almost  unchecked  ; 
they  have  restored  the  church  to  a  yawning  vacancy  r 
talking  of  convenience  and  sanitary  conditions,  they 
have  replaced  the  picturesque  hunchbacked  bridge  by 
iron  girders  and  condemned  the  village  well  ;  they 
propose  to  cut  down  the  old  limes  which  break  the 
perspective  of  the  street,  and  to  fill  up  the  pond.  But 
while  our  “postal  facilities”  continue  to  be  so  ex¬ 
tremely  archaic,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  levellers 
cannot  make  us  quite  as  other  places  are.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  the  post-office  and  the  master 
stand  or  fall  together.  While  Mr.  Mant  holds  his 
place,  we  shall  continue  to  climb  by  the  rickety 
hand-rail  the  steps  which  are  mostly  made  of  old  mill¬ 
stones,  duck  beneath  a  black  beam  hung  with  millet- 
heads  and  fly-blown  hand-bills,  and  if  the  counter  be. 
too  thick  w'ith  packets  of  garden-seeds  and  poultry-- 
spice,  find  space  for  our  businesses  on  the  lid  of 
the  meal-bin.  Whether  the  customer  arrive  in  the- 
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vacancy  of  a  summer  forenoon,  when  a  tattoo  on  the 
door  brings  Mr.  Cleophas  in  his  shirt-sleeves  from 
his  garden  patch  for  half  an  hour’s  gossip  ;  or  on 
pouring  winter  nights  have  his  letter-bag  handed  to 
him  over  the  heads  of  a  tight -wedged  crowd  of 
marketing  matrons,  millers’  carters  and  impatient 
grooms,  he  will  find  the  postmaster  unchangeably  alert, 
scrupulous  and  polite.  When  the  evil  day  arrives 
which  shall  give  us  rosewood  counters  and  brass- 
wire  trellis,  instead  of  the  corn-bin  lid,  and  lady 
clerks  with  an  official  manner,  in  place  of  the  urbane 
recognition  of  Mr.  Cleophas,  then  one  more  region  will 
have  passed  from  under  the  easy  sway  of  the  humanities 
to  the  frozen  code  of  the  regulations.  At  the  centre  of 
things,  people  may  fancy  that  the  world  goes  round  by 
virtue  of  their  regulations  and  bye-laws,  their  schedules 
and  orders  in  council  ;  in  the  village,  out  at  the  peri¬ 
phery,  one  knows  that  it  is  the  winked-at  lapses,  the 
uncounted  overtime,  the  lubricating  sense  of  humour 
which  enable  the  tremendous  machine  to  go  for  twenty- 
four  hours  together.  The  village  public  sees  something 
of  this  truth  ;  but  it  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect 
what  would  befall  the  place  if  its  postmaster  were  to 
confine  himself  to  his  corn-chandlery  and  his  stamps. 
A  successor  might  be  found  for  him  as  registrar  of  the 
four  adjacent  parishes,  though  births  and  deaths  are 
both  better  to  record  with  an  old  friend  who  knows  as 
few  others  do  the  genealogical  texture  of  the  country  ; 
but  who  else  would  cash  the  butcher’s  and  the  grocer’s 
cheques,  balance  the  books  for  the  farmers,  pay  the 
wages  on  the  estate  when  the  squire  is  abroad  for  half 
the  year?  Who  else  would  be  treasurer  to  both  the 
clubs,  keeping  them  together  long  past  the  natural 
time  of  disruption  by  his  knowledge  of  men’s  humours 
and  his  insistent  integrity  ?  There  are  postmasters 
who,  if  they  did  half  of  all  this,  would  think  themselves 
excused  from  keeping  a  sort  of  general  inquiry  and 
registry  office  gratis  for  the  village  ;  our  official  lays 
aside  someone  else’s  tangled  day-book  with  unmoved 
good-humour  to  report  to  inquirers  —  peremptory 
enough,  some  of  these — his  success  in  finding  a  six- 
roomed  cottage  with  a  wash-house,  a  knife-and-boot 
boy,  a  sitting  hen,  a  hundred  of  new  oak  wattles  and 
four  thousand  spray  faggots.  He  has  the  keys  of  houses 
to  let  in  the  street,  and  escorts  visitors,  strenuous  or 
querulous,  to  view  The  Laurels  or  Little  Jointure, 
listening  mildly  to  the  alarmed  discovery  of  wattle-and- 
daub  walls  or  too  artless  drains.  He  is  our  accustomed 
go-between  and  peace-maker,  patching  up  quarrels 
about  hedges  and  strays  ;  he  writes  letters  for  people 
who  have  no  clergy  or  feel  their  gift  unequal  to 
occasion  —  desperate  answers  from  small  tradesmen 
to  creditors  in  the  county  town,  appeals  from  Phyllis 
in  trouble  to  Corydon  who  has  gone  away ;  as 
scribe  and  adviser-general  he  must  have  a  whole  secret 
history  of  the  parish  laid  up  in  the  close  archives  of 
his  mind. 

On  the  histories  that  may  be  told  he  can  be  garrulous 
on  proper  occasions.  With  a  friend  or  two  who  know 
the  vernacular,  when  the  last  late  comer  has  been 
obliged  with  a  postal-order  long  after  closing-time, 
when  the  books  have  been  balanced  for  the  day  and 
the  door-bell  is  at  length  at  rest,  when  long  clays  are 
lit  and  the  decent  customary  grog  mixed,  he  will  recon¬ 
struct  the  relationships,  the  parties  and  the  feuds  of 
the  street  fifty  years  ago.  One  hears  of  origins  and 
descents  ;  the  old  race  comes  before  one,  their  habits 
and  sayings,  not  looming  through  mythical  haze,  but 
sharp  and  near  in  a  convincing  daylight.  With  the 
customary  formula  “  As  there’s  none  of  that  party  left 
now  ”,  Mr.  Cleophas  brings  forth  old  secrets  that 
are  secrets  no  more.  What  harm  to  hear,  since 
poor  old  Betty  Mason  died  in  the  infirmary  ten 
Christmases  ago,  that  when  they  went  over  her 
bits  of  furniture  in  the  cottage  at  Hungerfields,  they 
found  the  full  tale  of  her  parish  half-crowns,  not  a 
week’s  dole  missing  out  of  seventeen  years?  What 
matters  it,  since  the  race  is  extinct,  that  old  Mr.  Tree, 
the  last  titheowner,  lived  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and 
used  to  spend  a  yearly  holiday  in  the  village,  he  and  an 
officer  to  mind  him  ?  or  that  the  old  Squire’s  second 
lady  was  once  his  kitchenmaid,  picked  by  Sir  John  from 
among  the  “  charitys  ”  in  the  village  workhouse,  as 
people  chose  their  servants  in  those  days,  and  presently 


advanced  to  be  lawful  mistress  of  the  Hall  ?  To  smoke 
a  pipe  with  the  postmaster  after  hours  is  to  explore  the 
foundations  of  our  rural  polity,  to  dig  among  the  roots 
of  flourishing  family  trees,  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  in  the  bonding  together  of  country 
society.  The  historian  is  himself  a  capital  instance  of 
an  interfusion  of  classes  and  interests  now  for  good  or 
ill  almost  unknown.  The  old  landed  interest,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  owned  much  wider  relations  than  the  new  orders 
find  it  desirable  to  admit.  Not  only  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  a  stronger  sense  of  community  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  countryside,  but — as  far  as 
a  modern  can  judge,  looking  back  with  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Mant  and  his  kind  upon  the  fast-fading  edge 
of  recent  history — there  were  intermediary  classes 
now  almost  extinct,  links  and  stepping-stones,  such 
as  the  order  of  yeoman-farmers  who  touched  the 
labourers  on  one  side  and  the  lesser  county  gentility  on 
the  other,  and  a  race  of  solid  shopkeepers,  who  rose  by 
the  very  gift  of  knowing  their  place,  all  vouched  for  by 
the  frankpledge  of  the  county  stock  and  name.  Mr. 
Mant  is  a  survivor  who  shows  the  workings  of  this 
kind  of  community  :  yearly  the  Archdeacon  finds  a  day 
of  his  holiday  to  fish  the  millstream  with  him  as  he  did 
when  he  was  curate  of  the  parish  :  the  law  lord  who 
owns  a  wide  corner  of  the  country  hereabouts,  the 
small  grey  square-faced  man  with  gimlet  eyes  and  a 
terrible  tongue,  who  passes  the  equipages  of  half  the 
newer  gentry  without  a  look,  stops  his  dogcart  to  pick 
up  the  postmaster  on  his  registration  rounds  and  talks 
with  him,  give  and  take,  about  the  old  world.  And 
regularly  on  Sunday  afternoons  Mr.  Cleophas  goes  to 
see  the  Miss  Hamlyns,  the  two  ancient  sisters  who 
long  gave  law's  to  the  village,  and  still  in  fast  failing 
age  hold  a  certain  swray.  The  Hamlyns  were  of  a 
notable  yeoman  stock,  planted  beyond  memory  in  tu'o 
or  three  townships  of  the  western  shire,  finally  reach¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  gentry  just  as  the  Mants  declined. 
The  older  relation  between  the  septs  still  holds 
good  ;  and  so  the  postmaster  puts  his  hat  under 
his  chair  and  drinks  his  tea  out  of  the  treasured 
Swansea,  and  talks  of  young  Mr.  Charles,  who 
died  in  ’forty-nine,  of  the  unheard-of  price  of  pear- 
mains,  of  the  great  changes  in  the  village,  with  a 
delicate  balance  of  freedom  and  deference.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  already  outlived  the  legend  which  asserted 
a  romance  between  him  and  Miss  Kate  the  beauty,  in 
their  young  days  long  ago,  when  the  Hamlyns  and  the 
Mants  were  of  more  even  state. 

Beyond  question  Mr.  Cleophas  is  superannuated. 
The  "new  generation  knows  him  not :  to  the  fretful 
dowager  who  calls  him  out  to  her  carriage  in  the  rain, 
to  the  explosive  Major1  who  rates  him  before  the  street 
for  an  overlooked  newspaper,  he  is  merely  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  What  is  fine  individual  character,  what  the 
lifelong  w'alk  of  humble  uprightness,  the  undefeated 
courtesy,  the  leisurely  humour,  if  they  stand  out 
against  the  demand  for  a  second  post  in  the  day  ? 
They  will  not  stand  out  much  longer  :  very  soon  w'e 
shall  cease  to  climb  the  steep  steps  and  duck  beneath 
the  dusty  beams,  and  to  exchange  unhurried  opinions 
with  an  ancient  friend  :  the  disturbing  human  element 
will  be  eliminated  and  we  shall  take  our  proper  places 
in  the  system  of  the  regulated  w'heels. 


NIETZSCHE  AND  FRENCH  MUSIC. 

IN  Germany  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  on  music  has 
been  manifest  for  a  long  time.  He  helped  to  make 
Wagner  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  tried  his  best  to 
undo  him.  His  bitter  animosity,  his  unscrupulous  use 
of  a  wonderful  power  of  deliberately  misunderstanding 
anything  he  did  not  wish  to  understand,  his  incisive 
wit — these  gave  him  an  ascendency  over  Germany’s 
weaker  minds,  and  he  did  useful  work  in  pulling  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  anti-Wagnerites  of  the 
last  generation.  He  did  not  influence  England  and 
France  in  this  way.  Here  he  was  not  until  recently 
translated  ;  and  in  France  there  was  one  good  reason 
why  he  did  not  hurt  Wagner  ;  there  was  no  Wagnet 
to  hurt  ;  Wagner  the  composer  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  Whether  he  was  translated  into  French  I  do 
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not  know  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  had  been 
translated  into  English  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
done  much  to  injure  the  baby  Wagner  cause.  It  was 
in  Germany  that  his  writings  on  music  had  their  first 
influence  .  it  was  in  them  that  he  gained  notoriety  by 
scattering  his  mud  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the 
heads  of  the  living. 

But  since  that  first  epoch  his  influence  has  widened, 
but  in  a  very  different  direction.  It  matters  to  no  one 
now  what  he  wrote  about.  Some  of  his  sallies  make 
us  laugh  ;  and  his  placing  of  Bizet’s  “Carmen  ”,  that 
very  charming  opera,  above  “Tristan  and  Isolda” 
makes  us  laugh  at  him.  The  Wagner  essays  remain 
as  tragi-comic  curiosities,  and  as  such  are  appreciated 
most  by  the  most  fervent  Wagnerites.  Nietzsche  is 
read  in  Trance  and  in  England  and  every  day  in  both 
countries  Wagner  is  a  better  “draw”.  We  know 
that  Nietzsche  was  a  very  vain  man  ;  we  know  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  command  of  the  pen  and  thought 
Wagner  owed  much  more  to  it  than  Wagner  really 
did  ;  we  know  that  he  never  dreamed  of  quitting 
Wagner  till  Wagner  showed  that  he  thought  more  of 
his  operas  than  of  Nietzsche’s  writings  ;  and,  while 
suspecting  that  he  was  always  a  little  mad,  we  know 
that  in  the  end  he  went  completely  mad,  and  died  mad 
in  an  asylum.  His  diatribes  on  musical  subjects  amuse 
us,  even  interest  us  ;  but  they  no  longer  count,  no 
longer  can  any  sane  man  take  them  seriously.  He 
was  of  his  time,  belonged  wholly  to  his  time,  and 
is  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  grown 
old-fashioned  and  seems  likely  soon  to  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

Yet  that  other,  indirect,  influence  on  musicians 
remains. .  Without  for  a  moment  accepting  Nietzsche’s 
private  views  on  music,  they  have  learnt  from  him  the 
possibility  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  be  slaves  to  Wagner.  That  is  well 
enough  :  what  is  not  well  is  their  firm  conviction  that 
by  sheer  perseverance  and  hard  work  they  can  become 
original.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  Nietzsche  who 
scoffed  at  Wagner  for  his  determination  to  be  original  ; 
and  yet,  after  all,  the  case  is  not  so  curious.  Nietzsche 
tried  by  sheer  resolution  to  be  original,  and  in  a  sense 
he  succeeded  :  at  any  rate  he  became  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  philosopher  who  had  ever  lived. 
Naturally  his  followers  adopt  his  methods.  Just  as 
Nietzsche  threw  over  all  his  predecessors  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  nothing  of  them  can  be  found  in  his 
writings  save  the  little  that  is  good  (in  his  writings), 
so  many  of  the  younger  generations  of  composers 
in  Germany,  France  and  England  have  thrown  over 
Wagner,  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  until  all  that  is  good 
leit  in  their  music  is  taken  from  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Wagner — and  the  good  is  not  much.  When  they 
write  an  opera  it  is  Wagner  music-drama,  a  symphony, 
and  it  is  Beethoven,  a  symphonic  poem,  and  it  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Mozart.  See  Richard 
Strauss  passim  ;  see  some  of  the  music  of  Fritz  Delius  ; 
see  Mahlers  latest  symphony,  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  structural  strength  of  Beethoven  with  the  ineffable, 
inimitable  grace  of  Mozart.  The  best  parts  of  all  their 
works  are  founded,  as  they  should  be,  on  the  works  of 
tneir  predecessors  ;  only,  instead  of  letting  whatever 
individuality  they  may  possess  assert  itself'thev  get  a 
pseudo-originality,  an  originality  not  based  on  truth, 
by  carefully  putting  in  chords'  they  think  have  not 
been  written  before  and  ugly  turns  of  melody  that 
the  great  musicians  would  have  scorned  to  put  on 
paper. 

Nietzsche’s  influence  in  this  way  has  shown  itself  in 
composition  after  composition  of  the  French  school.  I 
don  t  know  whether  Alfred  Bruneau  has  or  has  not 
read  Nietzsche,  though  in  all  probability  he  has  ;  and  in 
any  case  if  he  has  not  be  must  be  a  second  Nietszche, 
so  resolutely  is  he  bent  in  every  work  to  be  done  with 
the  past  and  be — not  his  own  true  self — but  something 
unlike  anything  that  has  ever  existed.  Charpentier 
and  \  incent  d  Indy  are  the  same — they  seem  to  com- 
pose  .in  a  state  of  terrible  fear  lest  some  one  should  say 
“This  is  like  Beethoven;  that  suggests  Wagner”. 
And  Wagner,  whom  they  perforce  imitate  in  every  bar, 
is  precisely  the  composer  they  are  most  fearful  of  seem- 
ing  to  imitate.  They  cannot  help  imitating  him  ;  he 
has  laid  down  the  law  for  this  generation  as  effectually  I 


as  Beethoven  had  done  it  for  Wagner.  It  is  Nietzsche 
who. has  taught  them  to  forget  that  the  way  to  become 
original  is  to  assimilate  your  forefathers’  methods  and 
not  to  seek  to  disguise  them  in  strange  rags  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  your  own  hasty  invention.  A  man  who  has 
something  fresh  to  say  will  be  original  if  he  resolutely 
sets  to  work  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  and  nothing 
else  ;  if  he  has  nothing  new  in  him  he  may  play  with 
discords  and  odd  melodies  till  the  crack  of  doom  and  get 
“no  furrader”.  Take  the  case  of  “  Les  Girondins 
There  is  a  talented  composer  who  has  avoided  express¬ 
ing  his  true  self  for  the  purpose  of  being  original.  All 
his  fandangos  will  be  stale  in  a  few  years,  and  then 
what  will  be  left?  A  bare  skeleton,  imitated  from 
Wagner,  and  clothed  in  worthless  rags. 

How  it  is  that  Nietzsche’s  subjects  have  entranced 
and  seduced  so  many  composers  I  cannot  say.  But 
directly  and  indirectly  they  have.  “  Louise  ” — a  twenty- 
year-old  opera — and  “Les  Girondins”,  as  shaped  by 
Mr.  Borne,  alike  show  the  Nietzsche  domination. 
Strauss  and  Delius  have  both  spent  time  and  expensive 
music-paper  on  “  Zarathustra  ”,  and  a  dozen  other 
composers  have  sought  inspiration  at  the  same  sacred 
fount.  When  one  comes  to  examine  it,  what  idle  trash 
it  turns  out  to  be.  There  is  not  a  noble  emotion  in  it ; 
there  is  not  a  thought  that  will  bear  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  French  have  never  had  a  music,  have 
not  one,  and  may  never  have  one  ;  and  they  will 
certainly  not  help  matters  forward  by  following  the 
Germans  and  seeking  inspiration  in  the  uninspired 
pages  of  a  mad  German  pseudo-philosopher. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


BRIDGE. 

“  TROUBLE  Dummy  Bridge”,  by  Ernest  Bergholt,* 

■7"'  >s  a  collection  of  double  dummy  problems, 
which  should  afford  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  to  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  work  them  out.  Bridge  problems  hardly 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  game  of  bridge  that  chess 
problems  have  to  the  game  of  chess,  because  the  time 
allowed  for  thinking  a  situation  out  is  necessarily  very 
limited  at  bridge,  whereas  at  chess  a  liberal  margin  is 
allowed. 

Mr.  Bergholt  may  be  described  as  the  high  priest  of 
bridge  problems  and  bridge  competitions,  and  most 
of  the  problems  in  this  book,  whether  by  himself  or 
others,  have  already  appeared  in  various  newspapers. 
They  are  none  the  less  interesting  on  this  account  and 
some  of  them  are  very  ingenious.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  devoted  to  end 
games,  with  six  or  seven  cards  in  each  hand,  and  the 
second  part  to  entire  hands. 

The  first  problem  given  is  the  following  one  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Whitfield  : — 

Hearts — Knave,  4. 

Clubs — Ace,  3. 

Diamonds — N  one. 

Spades —  7,  6. 


B 

Hearts — io,  5,  3. 
y  Clubs — 6. 

Diamonds — Queen,  7. 
Spades — None. 


Hearts — Ace,  king,  6, 

Clubs — 10. 

Diamonds — 10,  9. 

Spades — None. 

Spades  trumps.  A  to  lead.  A  B  to  win  all  six  tricks. 
Mr.  Bergholt  says  that  “an  expert  chess  and  card 
analyst  ”  took  three  weeks  to  solve  this. 

The  problem  is  decidedly  clever,  but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  anybody  with  the  smallest  claim  to  be  “an 
expert  analyst  ”  being  defeated  by  it  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  A  six-card  bridge  problem  is  very  much  on 

*  London  :  De  La  Rue.  1906.  3^.  6 <i.  net. 


Hearts — Queen,  9. 
Clubs — Knave,  8. 
Diamonds — Knave,  6. 
Spades — None. 
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the  same  par  with  a  two-move  chess  problem,  inas¬ 
much  as  an  experienced  solver  can  generally  grasp  the 
situation  almost  at  a  glance. 

We  much  prefer  another  problem  by  Mr.  Whitfield, 
No.  12  in  the  first  series  in  the  book  : — 

Hearts — Knave,  10,  6,  3. 

Clubs — 7,  4. 

Diamonds— 8,  2. 

Spades — None. 


Hearts — None.  B 

Clubs— King,  Knave, 

8,  2.  Y 

Diamonds — Queen, 
knave,  9. 

Spades — King.  A 


Hearts — None. 

Clubs — Ace,  3. 

Diamonds — King,  6. 

Spades — Ace,  knave,  9,  7. 

Hearts  trumps.  A  to  lead.  A  B  to  win  all  the 
eight  tricks.  This  is  quite  an  old  friend.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  sent  to  us,  with  some  unimportant  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  cards,  as  a  new  discovery.  We 
consider  this  one  of  the  best  card  problems  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  a  peculiar  feature  of  it  being  that,  after  a 
defeated  solver  has  been  shown  the  solution,  he  still 
generally  fails  to  do  it  correctly  himself.  If  any  of  our 
readers  are  puzzled  by  either  of  these  hands,  they  can 
easily  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  ordering  Mr.  Bergholt’s 
book,  in  which  they  will  find  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems. 

Apropos  of  double  dummy,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  “A  Constant  Reader”  asking  what  should  be 
done  in  the  following  case.  “  On  the  eighth  round  of 
the  game  it  was  discovered  that  the  defender’s  hand 
was  one  card  short  and  his  dummy  had  one  too  many  ; 
the  number  was  probably  correct  at  the  deal,  but  may 
have  become  incorrect  on  one  of  the  early  rounds,  by 
playing  two  cards  in  mistake  from  defender’s  hand.” 
This  undoubtedly  comes  under  Law'  88.  The  tricks 
must  be  searched  to  discover  where  the  mistake 
occurred,  the  extra  card  played  must  be  restored  to 
defender’s  hand,  substituting  one  of  dummy’s  for  it, 
and  the  defender  is  liable  for  all  revokes  which  he  may 
have  meanw’hile  made.  If  the  players  have  such  a  bad 
memory  for  the  position  of  the  cards  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hand  that  they  cannot  agree  in  which  trick  the 
mistake  occurred,  the  case  is  not  covered  by  any  rule, 
and  we  should  decide  that  the  dealer  would  be  quite 
entitled  to  demand  a  fresh  deal. 

In  writing  about  double  dummy  bridge  Mr.  Bergholt 
says  that  “it  was  formerly  decided  by  the  ‘Field’ 
that  there  was  no  penalty  for  a  revoke  in  this  form  of 
the  game,  as  each  player  is  theoretically  aware  of 
every  card  in  his  adversary’s  concealed  hand  ”.  We 
were  not  aware  that  this  decision  had  ever  been  given, 
but  it  is  clearly  a  wrong  one. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  bridge, 
the  same  question  arose  in  double  dummy  whist,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money — ^50  a  side  was  the  exact 
amount — was  wagered  upon  it.  It  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  point  to  a  well-known  whist  player  of  that  day,  and 
his  decision  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  “  Field  ”,  that 
there  could  be  no  revoke  because  every  card  was 
theoretically  known.  The  j£-,o  was  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  of  the  bet,  but  the  matter 
was  referred  privately  to  “  Cavendish  ”,  who  at  that 
time  was  card  editor  of  the  “  Field  ”,  and  whose 
dictum  was  law  on  all  points  of  whist.  “  Cavendish  ” 
unhesitatingly  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
saying  that  the  case  was  covered  by  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  the  rules  of  whist,  “  The  laws  of  double  dummy 
do  not  differ  from  dummy  whist,  except  in  one  special 
law .  There  is  no  misdeal  ”.  This  decision  was,  we 
believe,  never  published,  but  it  has  often  been  quoted, 
and  at  the  last  revision  of  the  laws  of  bridge  it  was 
embodied  in  a  special  law. 


Hearts — None. 

Clubs — Queen,  10. 
Diamonds — 10,  7. 
Spades — Queen,  10, 
5.  4- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MOTORISTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Southern  Spain,  February  1906. 

Sir, — Last  July  and  September  you  were  good 
enough  to  publish  letters  from  me  on  the  above  subject, 
written  at  Hartford  Bridge,  Winchfield,  on  the  observed 
speed  of  motor-cars  passing  by.  During  last  season  over 
sixty  motorists  were  convicted  of  driving  to  the  danger 
of  the  public  or  of  greatly  exceeding  the  speed  limit, 
when  passing  through  the  hamlet  where  I  live,  and 
fines  to  the  amount  of  about  ^400  were  inflicted. 
The  fact  that  during  the  last  few  months  the  great 
majority  of  motors  have  passed  my  house  driven  at  a 
perfectly  reasonable  and  safe  speed  goes  far  to  prove 
that  my  original  contention  was  correct  and  that  the 
bulk  of  motorists  do  not  realise  the  excessive  speed 
at  which  they  usually  drive  or  the  accelerated  velocity 
acquired  by  a  heavy  car  running  down  a  long  slope 
like  Star  Hill.  In  fact,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
object  of  the  “  motor-control  ”  at  Hartford  Bridge  has 
been  effected,  and  that,  unless  there  is  a  recrudescence 
of  crime,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  operations 
to  be  resumed.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  the  species  “  road-hog  ”  is  not 
altogether  extinct  in  this  part  of  Hampshire  and  that 
it  may  be  found  advisable  to  bring  into  operation  the 
resources  of  civilization  before  which  he  is  bound 
eventually  to  disappear.  But  this  of  course  does  not  in 
any  way  concern  the  considerate  driver.  The  days  and 
hours  of  the  movements  of  the  objectionable  tribe  are 
now  well  known  to  the  expert  “trapper”  and  their 
days  are  surely  numbered. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  my  former  letters  I 
confined  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  excessive  speed  of 
motors  passing  through  villages  and  past  “  dangerous 
corners  ”  such  as  exist  near  my  house.  My  object  was 
to  check  dangerous  driving  and  I  carefully  avoided 
reference  to  the  other  objections  to  motors,  which  how¬ 
ever  form  such  a  grievous  source  of  annoyance  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  country.  I  have  however 
received  such  numerous  appeals  to  call  attention  to  the 
horn-sounding  and  dust-creating  nuisances  that  I  would 
like  your  leave  to  do  so  now. 

As  regards  horns,  many  motorists  seem  to  think 
that  provided  they  sound  a  horn  as  a  caution  they 
can  drive  past  corners  as  fast  as  they  please.  This 
to  some  extent  is  true,  since  few  people  care  to 
risk  a  collision  with  a  heavy  car  racing  down-hill 
at  30  to  40  miles  an  hour  and  in  consequence 
pull  up  and  wait  until  it  has  passed.  This  in  one 
sense  is  unfortunate  since  it  affords  unreliable  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  “small  loss  of  life  and  damage”  caused 
by  motors  which  are  triumphantly  trotted  out  by  speed- 
maniacs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  perhaps  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  even  the  long-suffering  “  public  ”  to 
immolate  itself  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
such  motor  statistics.  There  is  however  another  aspect 
to  this  horn  nuisance.  Some  drivers  under  the  sublime 
influences  of  the  exaltation  begot  by  the  possession  of 
a  motor-horn  have  recently  put  this  instrument  to  a 
new  use.  Such  folk  on  reaching  Star  Hill  have  com¬ 
menced  an  obbligato  and  kept  up  the  infernal  din  until 
well  past  the  “dangerous  corner”.  It"  has  been  duly 
conveyed  to  me  that  this  was  not  done  to  ensure  the 
personal  safety  of  the  musician  or  of  the  public,  but 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  causing  annoyance  to 
“that  fellow”  who  had  ventured  to  write  to  the 
Saturday  Review  on  the  mean  speed  of  motors.  The 
results,  so  far  as  the  fellow  is  concerned,  have  been 
a  complete  success  ;  for  in  one  case  at  least,  the 
timely  warning  given  by  thus  “  advertising  the  inten¬ 
tions  ”  (as  the  Yankee  general  described  Napoleon’s 
preliminary  cannonade  prior  to  an  attack)  has  led  to 
the  police  quickly  taking  post  further  on  and  interview¬ 
ing  the  travelling  musician  through  the  medium  of 
a  stop-watch.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  motoring,  and  these  are  altogether  apart 
from  having  to  pay  ^5  and  costs  for  thus  indulging  in 
one’s  fad  for  horn-playing.  As  regards  the  nuisance 
to  the  public  thus  created,  it  was  also  a  success,  and 
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gave  peculiar  annoyance  to  many,  including  a  business 
man  who  had  sought  “the  quiet  of  the  country”  at 
the  end  of  his  week's  toil  in  the  City,  and  who  got  the 
full  benefit  of  the  tune.  I  was  not  personally  incon¬ 
venienced  as  I  was  fortunately  out  of  earshot — in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  But  I  hear  it  was  horrible,  and  has  added 
one  more  grievance  for  the  many  dwellers  in  the  country 
who  are  already  not  enamoured  with  the  pretty  and 
refined  ways  of  some  motorists. 

With  regard  to  the  dust  grievance,  I  can  only  say 
that  although  I  live  on  the  road  (itself  a  crime  to  some 
of  my  correspondents),  the  average  motor  driven  at  a 
reasonable  speed  raises  no  dust  even  in  the  driest 
weather,  certainly  not  enough  to  complain  about  and 
less  than  some  horse-drawn  vehicles.  People  who  live 
in  cottages  on  roads  must  expect  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  dust.  But  the  moment  a  car  passes  at  a  speed 
above  the  legal  limit,  the  houses  and  all  the  roadside 
gardens  in  our  hamlet  are  smothered  in  dust.  Why 
cannot  motorists  grasp  these  obvious  facts  ?  For  it  lies 
well  within  their  power  to  abolish  all  possible  cause 
for  complaint  by  simply  “  slowing  down”  to  15  miles 
or  so  through  villages  and  past  hamlets,  such  as  ours. 
There  would  thus  be  no  danger,  no  appreciable  dust 
and  no  need  for  discordant  horn-blowing.  Is  this 
asking  too  much  ? 

Why  again  do  some  speed-crazy  motorists  endeavour 
to  justify  their  misconduct  by  publishing  what  they 
imagine  to  be  “statistics”?  What  is  the  use  for 
example  of  proving  that  for  every  four  people  killed 
or  maimed  by  motors,  100  are  similarly  treated  by 
horse-drawn  vehicles  ?  Why  assert  that  this  demon¬ 
strates  that  a  van  or  hansom  does  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  damage  that  a  motor  inflicts  ?  When  I 
once  ventured  to  point  out  that  four  people  killed  by 
4,000  motors  gives  much  the  same  rate  of  mortality  as 
does  100  people  killed  by  100,000  horse-drawn  vehicles, 

I  was  howled  at  as  a  “  motor-hater  ”. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  general  abuse  of  all  i 
and  everybody  who  ventures  to  discuss  the  question  of 
speed-limit  or  of  any  control  whatever  being  placed 
over  motorists.  Since  you,  sir,  were  good  enough  to 
publish  my  two  letters  on  speeds  observed  by  the  aid 
of  a  stop-watch,  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  much 
abuse,  all  of  it  futile,  much  of  it  uneducated,  some  of 
it  silly,  but  all  of  it  meant  in  deadly  earnest.  Of  course 
I  was  styled  a  “  motor-hater”  and  motors  were  alluded 
to  as  my  “enemies”.  To  all  such  attacks  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  the  beautiful  machines  I  disliked,  being 
endued,  as  many  of  my  friends  know,  with  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  But  I  detested  the  class  of  law-breakers 
who,  after  purposely  driving  recklessly  through  vil¬ 
lages  and  past  corners,  when  detected  and  punished 
wrote  whining  letters  to  the  papers,  abused  the  police 
for  doing  their  duty  and  held  up  the  magistracy  to 
contempt  and  ridicule.  My  greatest  crimes  were 
vindicating  the  integrity  of  the  county  police  and 
demonstrating  the  undeniable  accuracy  of  a  stop-watch, 
intelligently  used.  This  last  was  an  unpardonable 
crime  and  was  met  by  certain  fatuous  individuals 
declaring  that  these  instruments  had  been  “  aban¬ 
doned”  for  timing  races  as  they  were  “proved  to  be 
unreliable”.  Such  a  confession  of  personal  incom¬ 
petence  is  somewhat  out  of  place  from  a  person  who 
aspires  to  drive  a  motor  and  understand  its  mechanism. 

I  merely  give  it  as  a  sample  of  the  “uneducated” 
criticism  showered  on  me.  None  of  my  assailants 
however  ventured  to  cross  swords  with  me,  save  indeed 
two  whose  “reasons”  I  will  now  give.  The  first,  a 
choleric  game-preserver,  roundly  abused  me  because  he 
asserted  the  police  were  employed  improperly  when 
controlling  dangerous  and  reckless  motor-driving.  In 
this  gentleman’s  opinion,  their  proper  sphere  of  action 
was  to  protect  his  pheasants. 

The  second,  a  bucolic  squire,  declared  that  it  was  an 
“  infernal  shame  to  help  the  police  ”  as  I  did.  In  vain 
did  I  point  out  to  him  that  helping  the  police  was  the 
duty  of  every  law-abiding  citizen,  and  that  when  the 
police  were  falsely  accused  of  perjury  or  charged  with 
the  improper  performance  of  their  duties,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Englishman  to  give  any  evidence  within 
his  knowledge  on  their  behalf.  My  “help”  after  all 
was  not  much  ;  in  three  cases  only  out  of  over  sixty 
have  I  appeared,  and  in  each  instance,  I  am  glad  to 


say,  I  have  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  police  and 
heavy  fines  were  inflicted,  in  one  case  of  ^30.  This 
was  for  “  charging  ”  a  policeman  who  endeavoured  to 
stop  a  furiously  driven  motor. 

My  bucolic  friend  however  remains  unconvinced  and 
still  maintains  that  I  was  “  wrong  to  do  anything”. 
Possibly  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  noto¬ 
riously  known  never  to  have  been  guilty  of  “  doing 
anything”  in  his  uneventful  life.  Curious  to  say, 
neither  of  these — the  game-preserver  nor  the  bucolic 
one — owns  or  drives  a  motor. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Willoughby  Verner. 


FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Sir,— The  following  paralyzing  observations  appear 
— probably  by  oversight — in  your  last  issue. 

“  Abhorrence  of  methods  of  force  is  a  traditional 
Liberal  doctrine,  and  one  for  which  we  have  always 
had  unmixed  contempt.  Refinement  may  become  a 
morbid  process  ;  and  no  nation  infected  by  it  can  have 
any  chance  in  competition  with  ruder  peoples.” 

Liberalism  has  asserted  itself  in  modern  history 
through  the  Reformation,  the  revolutions  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  in  England  and  the  eighteenth  century 
in  France,  the  various  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  Russia.  Surely  the  abhorrence  of 
force  felt  by  the  Liberals  on  these  occasions  has  been 
concealed  with  an  art  to  which  your  philosopher  hardly 
does  justice. 

It  may  be  that  refined  people  have  no  chance  in  com¬ 
petition  with  ruder  ones.  But  who  would  have  thought 
that  the  Russians  were  so  much  more  refined  than  the 
Japanese  that  they  were  beaten  hollow  by  them?  And 
what  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the  defeat  of  the  too 
exquisite  Thibetan,  the  delicate  Zulu,  the  sentimental 
Dervish,  and  the  morbidly  humane  Boxer,  by  the 
hardy  savages  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England  ! 

As  I  am  not  a  Liberal,  but  a  Socialist,  I  am  perhaps 
not  affected  by  your  philosopher’s  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  alleged  sentimental,  force-abhorring  view  of 
the  Liberals.  At  all  events  I  have  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  to  suppress  flogging  in  the  navy  by  force.  An 
officer  who  orders  any  member  of  our  navy  to  be 
flogged  might,  in  my  opinion,  very  reasonably  be  first 
shot  for  dishonouring  his  shipmate,  his  countryman,  his 
flag,  and  his  nation,  and  then  dismissed  the  service 
for  inability  to  maintain  discipline  without  recourse  to 
methods  which  other  nations  have  rejected  as  being 
better  suited  to  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  than  to  civilized 
commonwealths. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


UNIVERSAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  February,  1906. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  your  correspondent 
“  J.  S.”  that  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
taught  military  drill  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  school¬ 
master  is  impracticable  for  reasons  known  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  these  institutions. 
Fully  one-half  of  these  schools  are  “  mixed  ”  i.e.  con¬ 
sisting  of  boys  and  girls  in  about  equal  proportions 
and  are  mainly  under  the  care  of  women  as  head 
teachers.  Even  the  “  boys’  ”  schools  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population  are  partially  staffed  by  women  as 
assistant  teachers,  who  are  frequently  superior  to 
young  men  in  their  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and 
discipline. 

During  the  late  Boer  war  “physical  drill”  was 
largely  adopted  by  school  managers  and  it  enters  more 
or  less  into  the  curricula  of  all  elementary  schools. 
This  consists  mainly  of  marching,  exercises  with  the 
arms  and  hands,  and  with  broom-sticks  as  weapons. 
When  sympathetically  drilled  boys  enter  into  it  with 
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zest  and  take  pride  in  walking  erect  and  this  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  large  town  schools.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  a  large  number  of  the  assistant  male  teachers 
who  have  to  teach  these  simple  exercises  do  so  with 
very  bad  grace.  Hence  one  frequently  sees  but  a 
parody  on  drill  where  “stamping”  with  the  feet  takes 
the  place  of  marching,  accompanied  by  a  slovenly  habit 
of  bearing,  not  only  in  the  legs  but  also  the  shoulders, 
head  and  eyes.  While  the  arms  and  stick  exercises  are 
as  excruciating  to  witness  as  it  would  be  to  hear  the 
tune  of  “  Highland  Laddie  ”  played  on  a  parade  ground 
as  a  slow  march. 

Drill  to  be  effective  and  congenial  to  the  boys  must, 
like  all  other  subjects,  be  taught  by  those  who  enjoy  it, 
but  to  expect  this  from  young  teachers  so  intent  on 
taking  a  degree  or  on  becoming  efficient  in  music,  that 
they  never  handle  a  bat  or  kick  a  football  is  to  court 
disappointment,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  problem 
is  not  to  be  solved  through  the  school  teacher  in  the 
inexpensive  way  suggested  by  your  correspondent 
“  J.  S. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  smartest  lesson  in  drill 
it  has  been  my  happiness  to  witness  recently  was  given 
by  a  bright  young  female  assistant  teacher  to  a  class 
consisting  of  about  forty  boys  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  twelve  years.  I  doubt  whether  she%vould 
be  an  equal  success  at  teaching  needlework. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

_ _  Nemo. 

THE  TRUE  VIEW  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Davos  Platz,  31  January,  1906. 

ha.ve  just  been  reading  the  article  entitled 

The  True  View  of  the  Colonies  ”  in  which  you  express 
the  true  idea  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between 
-colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  words,  “The 
centre  of  the  new  colonial  empire  is  the  monarchy,  not 
the  parliament  at  Westminster  ”. 

The  same  post  that  brought  to  me  the  Saturday 


in  our  own  country  equality  of  competition— the  only 
real  free  trade”.  In  my  second  letter  (20  January),  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Porter,  I  said  :  “  It  is  quite  practicable  to 
put  an  import  duty  on  the  goods  which  enjoy  this 
artificial  advantage  in  our  markets  in  such  a  way  as 
to  restore  equality  of  competition.  Where  then  does 
Mr.  Porter’s  ‘similar  artificial  advantage  ’  come  in”? 
In  my  third  letter  (10  February),  again  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Porter,  I  said  :  “I  also  answered  Mr.  Porter’s 
question,  which  was,  how  the  defence  scheme  could  be 
worked  without  giving  ‘  a  similar  artificial  advantage 
to  some  producer’.  The  reply  was  that  a  duty  which 
restores  equality  of  competition  does  not  give  an  arti¬ 
ficial  advantage  but  removes  it  ”. 

And  now  Mr.  Porter  tells  you  that  I  quite  ignore  that 
an  import  duty  will  give  an  artificial  advantage  to  a 
producer  in  this  country,  corresponding  to  the  amount 
levied.  I  venture  to  think,  Sir,  that  you  will  desire  a 
little  more  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  letters  with 
which  I  have  with  some  diffidence  troubled  you,  before 
Mr.  Porter  asks  again  for  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns.  He  speaks  of  my  theories,  and  o'f  shutting 
my  eyes  to  facts.  I  can  assure  him  that  my  knowledge 
of  this  subject  comes  from  dealing  with  concrete  facts 
not  abstract  theories.  My  science  is  experimental, 
learned  in  the  human  laboratory  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  not  in  the  armchair  of  the  economic  professor. 
As  it  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  many  leading 
economists  and  statesmen  during  the  last  thirty  years 
I  am  not  altogether  a  novice  in  the  discussion  of  the 
fiscal  problem.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

George  Martineau. 

P.S. — At  the  fourteenth  line  of  my  letter  of  10  February 
the  word  “  consumer”  should  be  “producer”. 


EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Review,  brought  me  also  the  “  New  York  Tribune  ”  of 
14  January,  which  contains  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  reply  to  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  disputes  between  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 

th^ntraCt’~And  consistentl>r  with  our  sovereignty  over 

Reply.— I  am  surprised  that  a  writer,  who,  in  other 
respects,  appears  often  very  reasonable,  should  talk  of  “our 
sovereignty  over  the  colonies!  As  if  every  individual  in 
England  was  a  part  of  a  sovereign  over  America  !  The  Kinv 
is  the  sovereign  of  all.  6 

E.— That  England  has  undeniable  right  to  consider  America 
as  a  part  of  her  dominions  is  a  fact,  I  presume,  which  can 
never  be  questioned. 

R;~Y°n  do,  indeed,  “  presume  ”  too  much.  America  is  not 
part  of  the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the  King’s  dominion. 
England  is  a  dominion  itself,  and  has  no  dominions. 

Yours  &c. 

D.  P. 


FISCAL  DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gomshall,  20  February,  1906. 

™hS^TItera?°nJS  T°St  USeful  in  my  efforts  to  make 
what  I  know  to  be  the  truth  prevail  ;  but  to  an  editor 

whose  columns  are  valuable  it  may  appear  somewhat 
irksome.  As  long,  however,  as  your  correspondent’s 
letters  continue  they  must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  eet 
any  nearer  to  the  light.  It  is  almost  incredible,  after 
my  three  fetters,  that  Mr.  Porter  should  accuse  me  of 
ignoring  that  an  import  duty  will  give  an  artificial 

in  th™* 

In  my  first  letter  (6  January)  I  said:  “What  Mr. 
Balfour  desires  to  remedy  is  the  invasion  of  our  (home 
and  colonial)  markets  by  foreign  producers  who  possess 
an  artificial  advantage  over  their  British  competitors”. 

*  •  •  ,  ,  .  foreign  producer  is  protected  in  our 

markets  by  his  artificial  advantage,  and  yet  the  so-called 
free  trader  refuses  to  remove  that  protection  and  restore 


Kincraig,  Cutcliffe  Grove,  Bedford, 

20  February,  1906. 

I  Sir,  In  regard  to  the  various  compromises  which 
I  have  been  put  forward  to  “settle”  the  religious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  schools,  a  detached  onlooker  might  ask  : 
if  the  Christian  doctrines  are  true  and  vital,  why  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  and  discussion  ?  Seeing 
that  these  differences  of  opinion  exist,  why  not  inquire 
into  and  settle  the  question  ?  Yours  faithfully, 

_ _ J.  A.  Reid. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  February,  1906. 

.  Sir, — In  considering  the  question  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  schools,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  its 
developments  in  the  colonies,  where,  though  the  popu¬ 
lation  is,  of  course,  less,  there  exists  a  large  number  of 
varying  sects.  Only  a  psychologist,  however,  could 
explain  why  New  Zealand,  largely  settled  byr  old- 
fashioned  Scotch,  should  be  on  the  one  hand  so  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  liquor  traffic  (prohibition  in  certain  districts 
being  enforced  by  law)  while  on  the  other  they  are  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Bible 
into  the  schools.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  sentiment 
carried,  indeed,  that  once  (for  a  time  only)  the  name 
of  God  was  expunged  from  the  schoolbooks  lest  the 
freethinker  parent  should  have  reason  to  complain,  or 
the  agnostic  teacher  be  forced  to  speak  what  he  did 
not  believe. 

Colonial  State  schools  (it  must  be  remembered)  attract 
a  larger  (and  include  a  socially  better)  class  than  is 
usual  in  England,  so  that  their  effects  have  not  only 
been  long  continued  but  are  still  far  reaching.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  most  travellers,  the  moral 
conduct  of  young  “colonials”  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  corresponding  sects  and  classes  in  England,  though 
in  this  respect  they  may  have  special  factors  in  their 
favour.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  colonists  as  a 
whole  regard  their  stand  in  this  matter,  not  as  a  denial 
of  the  Christian  creed,  but  as  an  affirmation  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  its  chief  doctrine — peace  and  goodwill 
among  men.  The  more  religious  a  man  is  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  hold  this  view,  and  I  have  been  present 
when  a  Scotch  settler,  fearing  some  return  to  the  old 
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sectarian  state  of  things,  prayed  fervently  that  ' 
to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools  should 
mitted  to  pass  ^  ours,  &c. 


‘  no  Act 
be  per- 


avtct.wpp  rT  v 


CONSERVATIVE  ORGANISATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lancaster,  19  February,  1906. 

gIR) — in  your  article  on  Conservative  organisation 
you  “  fail  to  understand  the  reason  for  giving  Con¬ 
servative  agents  voting  power  at  National  Union  Con¬ 
ferences  ”.  Why  not?  Take  my  own  case.  I  have 
never  been  absent  from  the  N.U.  conference  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years,  having  on  all  occasions  been 
duly  appointed  a  delegate,  and  paid  my  own  expenses. 
Who  knows  more  about  the  working-man’s  politics 
than  an  agent  who  is  continually  mixing  with  working¬ 
men  the  year  round?  In  a  widely  scattered  division 
like  mine,  who  is  there  besides  the  agent  who  has 
visited  every  corner  of  it,  attended  hundreds  of  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  spoken  at  hundreds  of  public  meet¬ 
ings,  supped  in  more  village  pubs,  fraternised  with 
more  people  at  smoking  concerts,  club  suppers.  Prim¬ 
rose  League  balls  and  in  the  sports  field?  Who  is 
there  more  likely  to  know  what  our  supporters  are 
saving  and  thinking  on  politics?  Consequently  why 
should  I  not  be  the  very  person  “to  advise,  to  help, 

and  make  policies  ”  ?  _  .  ... 

Our  national  society  of  agents  is  moving  with  the 
object  of  securing  in  places  a  better  class  of  men,  with 
better  pay,  with  fairer  treatment  for  some,  and  more 
consideration  for  all.  It  many  of  those  who  criticise 
Conservative  organisations  would  contribute  to  the 
party  funds,  or  go  with  the  agent  into  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  help  in  ward  meetings,  at  what  is  not 
always  pleasant  work,  they  would  realise  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  better.  It  is  all  very  well,  amid  elec¬ 
tion  excitement  riding  about  in  motor  cars,  sitting  in 
the  front  row  of  a  platform,  and  posing  as  authorities 
in  newspapers.  Let  those  who  criticise  tackle  the 
work  in  the  off-season,  among  the  labouring  classes, 
and  they  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  difficulties  they 
do  not  even  dream  of  now.  Do  not  imagine  agents 
are  against  inquiry — they  court  it,  but  knowing  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  seek  only  to  be  heard. 

Yours  faithfully,  J-  H.  Bottomley. 


TRADESMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — 1  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  tone  of  a  paragraph  in  your  “  Notes  of  the 
Week”.  “The  ‘  masses you  write,  “  have  struck 
at  the  ‘  classes  ’  through  the  General  Election.’ 

Even  were  this  approximately  true,  and  a  few 
moments’  reflection  will  show  its  inaccuracy,  I  yet 
cannot  believe  that  the  statement  and  the  commentary 
contained  in  the  remaining  sentences  of  the  paragraph 
can  be  justified  as  wise  or  politic. 

Englishmen  of  whatever  party,  Conservative  or 
Radical,  and  of  whatever  social  grade,  of  the  “  masses 
or  of  the  “classes”  have  but  one  aim  in  politics,  the 
advancement  of  their  common  inheritance  ;  that  they 
continually  seek  though  often  by  conflicting  means.  I  o 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  war  of  classes  is  to  my  mind 
not  merely  to  debase  the  standard  of  political  life,  but 
to  predict  the  disruption  of  the  Empire. 

The  ignoble  incentive  you  offer  to  the  London  trades¬ 
men  to  become  canvassers  on  behalf  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  fills  me  with  astonishment  and  despair: 
astonishment  that  the  Saturday  Review  should  for  one 
moment,  even  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  tall  to  such  a 
depth  ;  and  despair  for  the  future  of  the  country,  if  such 
really  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  yourself,  and  the 
great  party  which  you  serve  and  guide. 

I  enclose  my  name  and  address,  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  if  you  think  fit,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
remain  merely  a  member  ot  the  largest,  and  as  I  li  "e  to 
think,  the  only  party  in  the  Empire. 

A  Pro-Briton. 

[On  the  whole  we  think  our  correspondent’s  name 
may  be  withheld  without  serious  injury  to  the  public. 
Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

A  THEORY  OF  TOTEMISM. 

“The  Secret  of  the  Totem.”  By  Andrew  Lang.  London : 
Longmans.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

T  N  many  parts  of  the  world  are  more  or  less  decayed 
t  traces  of  a  curious  system  of  customs  and  beliefs 
that  still  flourishes  in  Australia,  according  to  which 
groups  of  individuals  are  called  after  the  names  of 
animals  or  plants,  or  occasionally  of  other  objects,  and 
who  regard  themselves  as  having  some  mystic  affinity 
with  these  animate  or  inanimate  objects.  This  system, 
which  is  known  as  totemism,  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  of  late  years  both  by  investigators  in  the 
field  and  by  students  at  home.  The  subject  has  long 
been  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  once 
more  he  has  sharpened  his  weapons  and  buckled 
on  his  armour  and  stepped  down  into  the  arena.  .. 
couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Lang  published  his  Social 
Origins”,  'in  which  he  keenly  criticised  the  various 
current  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution  ot 
totemism  and  certain  social  customs  that  are  associated 
with  it  ;  this  work  having  been  accomplished  he  is 
now  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  fighting  his  battles 
over  again,  and  consequently  the  present  book  gains 
in  a  greater  continuity  of  argument  and  from  the 
absence  of  pages  upon  pages  of  polemic.  A  further 
cause  for  gratification  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lang  is  constructive,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have 
a  consecutive  presentation  of  his  views  concerning  the- 
origin  and  early  evolution  of  totemism. 

ft  will  be  vain,  Mr.  Lang  remarks,  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  totemism  among  either  advanced  and  there¬ 
fore  non-pristine  Australian  types  or  among  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  “sports”  which  always  attend  the  decadence 
of  totemism  consequent  on  the  change  from  female  to 
male  lineage  ;  thus  it  is  waste  of  time  to  seek  for 
origins  where  descent  or  inheritance  is  reckoned  in  the 
mate  line.  For  these  and  other  weighty  reasons,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hartland,  Professor  Durkheim,  Dr.  Haddon, 
Mr.  Lang  and  others  deny  that  the  oft-quoted  Arunta 
are  in  an  approximately  primitive  condition,  and  there¬ 
fore  argue  that  we  must  not  seek  among  that  nation 
for  origins.  Dr.  Frazer  holds  an  opposite  opinion.  A 
further  stone  of  stumbling  is  found  in  the  search  tor 
origins  in  myths  about  origins  told  among  advanced 
or  early  societies.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the 
origin  'of  totemism  lies  far  beyond  our  powers  of 
historical  examination  or  of  experiment,  we  must  have 
recourse  as  regards  this  matter  to  conjecture. 

One  commonly  accepted  view  of  the  earliest  human 
society  is  that  man  was  gregarious  and  utterly  pro¬ 
miscuous,  till,  for  some  unknown  reason  and  by  some 
unknown  authority,  the  horde  was  bisected  into 
exogamous  moieties  (phratries),  and  a  ter  some  ow 
developing  totem  groups  (unless  animal-named  magical 
groups  had  been  previously  developed,  on  purpose  to 
work  magic),  became  a  tribe  with  two  phratries.  The 
cruess  which  Mr.  Lang  adopts  is  that  from  obvious- 
economic  causes  the  earliest  human  beings  lived  in  very 
small  groups  in  each  of  which  the  authority  of  the 
strongest  male  must  inevitably  have  produced  some 
rudimentary  restrictions  on  absolute  anarchic  freedom, 
and  from  the  habit  of  restraint  customary  rules  would 
arise.  Being  man  he  had  individual  likes  and  dislikes,, 
involving  discrimination  of  persons  and  some  practical 
restraints.  A  sense  of  female  kin  and  blood  kin  ana 
milk  kin  was  forced  on  him  by  the  visible  facts  of  birth, 
of  nursing,  of  association.  At  first  these  groups  were 
nameless  and,  for  certain  reasons,  had  the  habit  of  not 
marrying  within  themselves.  Later  names  were  applied 
from  without,  mainly  animal  names,  which  Mr.  Lang 
shows  to  be  usual  as  group  sobriquets  in  ancient 
Israel  and  in  later  rural  societies.  These  names  were 
peculiarly  suitable  for  silent  signalling  by  gesture 
language  and  could  easily  be  represented  in  pictograp  s. 
It  is  no  conjecture  that  the  names  exist,  and  exist  in 
the  diffused  manner  naturally  caused  by  women  hand- 
mo-  on  their  names  to  their  offspring,  as  under  a 
system  of  reckoning  in  the  female  line,  they  do  to  this 
dav'  It  is  no  conjecture  that  the  origin  of  the  totem 
names  has  long  been  forgotten.  Three  plausible 
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° -  are  :  that  the  names  (1)  were  simply  nick¬ 

names  (Lang),  (2)  were  given  to  the  groups  from  the 
characteristic  food  or  product  of  their  respective  locality 
(Haddon),  or  (3)  were  conceptual  (Frazer),  that  is  the 
totem  was  indicated  by  association  of  ideas  at  the  time 
-of  conception. 

Atter  receiving  animal  names  the  groups  developed 
the  idea  that  the  animal  of  each  group  was  its  kinsman, 
it  is  no  conjecture  that  names  are  believed,  by  savages, 
to  indicate  a  mystical  rapport,  and  transcendental  con¬ 
nexion,  between  the  name  and  all  bearers  of  the  name. 
We  know  that  this  sympathy  is  exploited  for  magical 
and  other  purposes,  and  we  also  know  that  myths  have 
een  invented  to  explain  the  rapport  which  must,  it  is 
held,  exist  between  Emu  bird  and  Emu  man,  and  so  in 
al  such  cases.  These  myths  explain  the  relation  as  one 
ot  blood  connexion,  involving  duties  and  privileges. 
Then  arose  the  belief  that,  for  a  certain  superstitious 
reason,  it  was  even  more  wrong  than  it  had  been 
before,  to  marry  “  within  the  blood  ”  of  the  animal,  as, 
tor  Emu  to  marry  Emu.  Three  practical  rules  had  by 
this  time  arisen  ;  the  first  was  that  of  jealous  sire. 

No  males  to  touch  the  females  in  my  camp  ”,  with 
expulsion  of  adolescent  sons.  In  efflux  of  time  that 
rule,  become  habitual,  would  be  “  No  marriage  within 
the  local  group;'.  Next,  “  No  marriage  within  the 
local  group  of  animal  name  ;  no  Emu  to  marry  an  Emu 
it  the  primal  groups  were  not  exogamous,  they  would 
become  so,  as  soon  as  totemic  myths  and  tabus  were 

developed  out  of  the  animal  or  other  names  of  small 
local  groups. 

.  °win*  to  maternal  descent,  each  local  group  would 
in  time  contain  men  and  women  who  bore  the  same 
animal  names  as  many  members  of  other  local  groups. 

In  whatever  group  an  Emu  by  descent  might  be,  he 
^ould  come  to  notice  a  connexion  between  himself  and 
Emus  by  descent  in  all  other  local  groups.  Mr.  Lan»- 
supposes  that  the  next  step  was  that  two  strong  local 
groups  say  Eagle  Hawk  and  Crow  entered  into  a  treaty 
ot  alliance  and  connubium  and  that  in  time  other  local 
groups  came  into  it  under  their  leadership  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  a  district  became  an  harmonious  tribe 
mher  oM  Phra!nes  <formerly  local  groups)  and  with  the 

now  thld  t°fCa  §'.rouP-aames  represented  in  what  are 
now  the  totem  Kins  (or  class)  within  the  phratries. 

vlriablvWhp  °r  *  at  USUally  (PerhaPs  formerly  in- 
7  he  Phrat7.  name  was  also  represented  by 

Now  fthple  t0  nS  (dans)  Within  that  Phratry? 

hvfith  ShP  pamr  k,  neV6-r  exists  in  both  Phratries 
(  vith  the  explicable  exception  of  the  Aruntal  •  thic 

cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  It  is  clear  that  the 

rufe  “•  ev°lu.tion  was  the  addition  to  the 

of  the  rulT  ‘‘T  m  the  Iocal  &rouP  of  animal  name  ”, 

descent”  nTor  °  marna^e  in  the  animal  name  of 

toTm  nV  ^  5  t0tem  bein§"  nearer  and  dearer 
a  nhrT  h  hl?  fooal  group  name,  when  that  became 
a  phratry  name,  including  several  totem  kins.  As  soon 
■  this  sentiment  prevailed,  whenever  a  clash  of  laws 

rngeThneiTotdmshange  **  *””**••  ^  ^a" 

In  many  tribes  with  female  descent  each  phratrv  is 
ttff  Int°  tW°  tnatrimonial  classes,  which  operate 
thus,  a  man  must  marry  into  one  class  of  the  opposite 

fhe  othe^  cl  S  Cu  maternaI  descent)  belong  to 

-he  other  class,  or,  m  the  case  of  father-ri^ht  thev 

The^ 

ateness  of  these  classes,  as  subdivisions  of  the  phratries 

is  now  positively  ascertained  ”  P  ’ 

We  have  employed  Mr.  Lang’s  own  phrases  in  ore 

he' TJs '.SsS"ev  hlSf‘he°ry-  h‘s  i«--odScfio„ 

f  y  ’  •  CntlCS  of  ‘  Social  Origins  ’  often 

missed  my  meaning,  I  am  forced  to  suppose  that  I  mav 

S  otheSanneViaVe  misc°nstraed  some  of  the  opinions 
hLf.  \  May  We  add  Wlth  h>m.  “  I  have  done  mv 
best  to  understand,  and  shall  deeply  regret  any  failures 
of  interpretation  on  my  own  part”?  y 


ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

“England  under  the  Tudors.”  By  A.  D.  Innes 
London:  Methuen.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

FHIS  is  the  third  volume  in  Messrs.  Methuen’s 

and  ;t7fft0ry  England,  edited  by  Professor  Oman, 
and  it  differs  considerably  from  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  which 
follows  it,  in  style,  methods  and  plan.  Mr.  Innes’  is 
eminently  a  workmanlike  contribution,  with  almost  a 
severe  air  of  business  about  it  from  first  to  last.  After 
a  short  preliminary  introduction  on  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  whole  the  writer  sets  himself  down  to  tell 
in  a  clear  straightforward  narrative  the  history,  and 
mainly  the  political  history  of  his  period.  The  tale  of 
each  reign  is  carefully  followed  by  a  summarising 
chapter  on  aspects  in  which  matter  that  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  assimilation  in  a  chronological 
treatment  is  co-related  to  the  main  structure.  And 
when  Elizabeth  is  reached  the  story  is  interrupted  at 
convenient  halting  points  for  diversions  dealing  with 
The  Seaman  ,  ‘  Ireland  ”,  and  “  Literature  ”,  to  be 
resumed  again  and  finally  brought  to  its  close.  Maos 
appendices,  genealogical  tables,  index,  bibliography 
are  all  planned  and  executed  on  the  same  business- 
hke  footing.  Clearly  Mr.  Innes  throughout  has  had 
the  student  before  him.  He  has  aimed  and  successfully 
at  ant^patmg  his  needs  by  supplying  him  with  a  history 
of  the  Tudors  resting  on  the  best  authorities,  perfectly 
ucid  balanced  in  judgment,  carefully  worded,  and  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  partisan  bias.  And  the  student  we  are 
sure  will  thank  him,  for  the  volume  gives  him  in  the 
most  orderly  fashion  just  where  he  will  look  for  it  what 
he  will  want  to  know.  The  writing  is  perhaps  a  little 

dfy7na  St'uff’  f°r  Mr'  Innesdoes  not  let  himself  get  out 
of  hand  :  he  obviously  mistrusts  the  picturesque  and 
phrase-making  (for  those  who  want  such  qualities  is 
there  not  Froude  “unable  to  describe  otherwise  than 
picturesquely  and  impressively  ”?)  and  there  is  so  much 
o  be  compressed  into  a  volume  aiming  at  narrating  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  is  not  space  for 
gmng  rem  to  private  enthusiasms.  Quite  the  best  part 
of  the  book  is  the  two  chapters  on  Queen  Mary.  Here 
if  anywhere  Mr.  Innes  does  let  himself  go,  and  we 
could  wish  that  a  trifle  of  the  energy  under  restraint 
uhuch  fires  this  admirable  section  had  been  allowed  a 
similar  forcetu  expression.  Mary’s  reign  however 
seems  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Innes— the  note  of  tragedy  he 
well  says  is  one  in  which  “  the  political  and  religious 
issues  great  as  they  were  sink  into  the  background  of 
the  picture,  mere  accessories  of  the  stage  on  which 
are  presented  the  immortal  figures  of  Doom ’’—the 
tragedy  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  the  Martyrs,  of 
Cranmer,  last  and  greatest,  the  tragedy  of  the  royal- 
hearted  woman  ”,  England’s  first  Queen  regnant. 
Mr.  Innes  does  justice  to  them  all,  while  careful  not  to 
upset  the  proportions  of  his  volume;  indeed  his  im¬ 
partiality  in  discussing  the  episodes  and  characters  of 
ese  \e  \ears  is  remarkable  when  compared  with 

Witn7  t7enKe-%0n  ,°ne  °r  tHe  °ther  Which 

witness  his  brief  verdict  on  Cranmer  and  Gardiner. 

,  12  V1f\that  Jhe  demand  for  the  suppression  of 
eresy  took  its  rise  from  the  lay  nobility  is  quickly 
rejected,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  quarrel  with  the 
final  judgment.  “Vindictiveness  or  a  moral  con¬ 
viction  of  the  duty  of  stamping  out  heresy,  alone 
can  make  the  proceedings  intelligible.  Of  the  former 
there  is  no  fair  proof,  while  the  latter  is  entirely  con- 
iSnt-Tth  the  Prevailing  spirit  among  the  zealbts  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  known  character  of  the 
persons  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  in- 

Marv  7Sf  (P'n  23T  ’S  curious  that  the  other 

Marys  tragedy  “not  greater  but  more  dramatic” 

does  not  seem  to  stir  Mr.  Innes  so  effectively.  Her 
character  Rnd  career  are  discussed  with  adequate  know- 
edge  but  almost  coldly.  In  his  general  attitude  he 
sides  though  not  very  decisively  with  Mr.  Lang  whose 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stewart”  is  twice  commended  to 
our  notice  as  the  most  judicial  examination  ”  extant 
a  most  ingenious  examination  of  a  practically  in- 
soluble  problem  ”  though  Mr.  Innes  apparently  is'  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  an  explanation  of  the  “  Casket  Letters  ” 
as  a  mixture  of  forgeries  and  transcripts  from 
genuine  originals  as  “on  the  whole  a  hypothesis  the 
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least  incredible  of  the  three  ”,  the  others 
them  all  as  genuine  or  all  as  forgeries.  It  is  I 
dangerous  to  stir  ashes  so,  but  will  this  hypothesis  I 
account  for  the  famous  second  Letter?  Surely  it 
must  either  be  a  forgery  outright  and  if  so  the  finest 
piece  of  imaginative  work  ever  wrought  by  a  forger  ;  , 
or  if  genuine,  do  we  need  more  proof  of  the  most 
damning  item  in  the  indictment?  Letter  Two  can 
scarcely  be  a  garbled  and  dressed  version  of  a  genuine 
original. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  account  of  Henry  V  1 1 1. 
is  the  treatment  of  “The  Divorce”.  Mr.  Innes  does 
not  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  “  English  Historical 
Review”  (1896-7)  in  which  Mr.  Gairdner  reviewed 
and  supplemented  in  many  important  particulars  his 
earlier  edition  of  Brewer’s  authoritative  “  Preface  to 
the  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic”. 

He  would  have  done  well  to  supply  a  clue  to 
the  complicated  labyrinths  at  the  outset  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  term  “  divorce  ”  though  justified 
by  classical  use  is  in  itself  a  misnomer.  Hemps- 
field  in  his  treatise  “The  Pretended  Divorce  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  divorce  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term  i.e.  a  dissolution  of  a  legally  valid 
marriage  was  not  in  question  because  such  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  not  recognised  by  the  Canon  Law  as  within 
the  competence  of  any  court  to  pronounce.  The  king 
desired  what  the  Courts  to-day  would  call  a  declaration 
“  of  nullity  of  marriage  ”  i.e.  that  Catherine  and  him¬ 
self  had  never  been  legally  married,  and  therefore  how¬ 
ever  specious  or  quibbling  the  technical  flaw  might  be 
thought  to  be,  that  he  was  free  to  marry  not  again  but 
for  the  first  time  because  he  was  legally  a  bachelor. 

On  the  other  hand  if,  as  ultimately  happened,  the  Pope 
declared  that  the  marriage  with  Catherine  was  legally 
good,  there  could  be  no  “divorce”.  The  marriage 
bond  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties.  Hence  to  all  who  uphold  the 
Pope’s  interpretation  Henry’s  relations  with  Anne 
Boleyn  or  with  any  other  woman  were  adultery,  and 
the  children  necessarily  illegitimate.  From  this  simple 
problem  in  Canon  Law  there  thus  resulted  a  theological, 
a  legal,  a  moral  and  a  political  or  rather  a  national 
issue,  separable  indeed  perhaps  in  thought  but  inevit¬ 
ably  blended  from  the  nature  of  the  cases  into  a 
tremendous  drama.  The  main  elements  in  the  sequel 
are  set  out  by  Mr.  Innes  with  his  customary  perspi¬ 
cuity,  though  his  final  verdict  on  Henry’s  character 
and  policy  is  too  balanced  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
force  of  the  King  who  deserves,  even  more  truly 
than  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  “  that  he 
neither  feared  nor  flattered  flesh  ”.  And  if  force  ol 
character  and  success  were  alone  the  test  of  king 
ship  Henry  unquestionably  would  be  the  greatest  of 
our  sovereigns. 

We  could  have  wished  also  that  Mr.  Innes  had  founc 
space  to  collect  into  a  single  chapter  a  summary  of  the 
working  and  results  of  the  Tudor  epoch  on  the  English 
constitution  as  a  whole.  Sovereign,  council,  Church, 
Parliament  and  courts  are  aspects  of  the  national  life 
and  machinery  of  government  in  the  sixteenth  century 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effective  treatment  it 
parcelled  out  into  small  sections  allotted  separately  to 
each  reign.  The  Tudor  theory  and  practice  ot  the  con¬ 
stitution  require  the  synoptic  method,  all  the  more 
because  since  Hallam  wrote  his  classic  chapters  the 
material  for  such  a  continuous  analysis  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  collected  and  now  made  to  be 
compressed  into  a  single  critical  essay.  Mr.  Prothero 
has  given  us  such  a  luminous  Introduction  in  his 
preface  to  his  Charters  and  Documents  (which  by  a 
strange  slip  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Innes’  bibliography), 
but  Mr.  Prothero  does  not  begin  until  1558  aad 
bases  of  the  Elizabethan  constitution  as  laid  by 
Henry  VII.  and  completed  by  Henry  \  III.  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  his  review  Fifty  pages  would  no  doubt 
be  scanty  measure  for  even  a  rapid  summary  of  so 
important  a  chapter  in  national  evolution,  but  well  done 
they  would  make  a  volume  on  the  sixteenth  century 
invaluable  to  every  student.  Mr.  Innes  must  certainly 
add  such  a  chapter  to  the  next  edition. 


THE  TRIPPER  AND  THE  THINKER  IN 
EAST  AFRICA. 


“  East  Africa  and  Uganda,”  By  J.  C.  Wason.  London  : 

Griffiths.  1905.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“British  East  Africa:  Past,  Present,  and  Euture.”  By 
Lord  Hindlip.  London :  Unwin.  1906.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Llganda  Railway  is  now  open  to  the  public  ;  the 
rush  of  the  “tripper”  has  begun.  Now  of  the 
sort  there  are  two  species,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  : 
the  first  knows  everything  before  he  starts,  the  second 
travels  to  learn.  Mr.  Wason  and  Lord  Hindlip  are 
types  of  one  and  the  other,  and  a  great  gulf  divides 
them !  A  keen  observer,  with  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  of  unbounded  energy,  Lord  Hindlip  sets  out 
on  his  journey  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  anxious  to 
o-et  at  the  “bed-rock”  of  his  subject.  He  collects 
mformation  from  all  sources,  native  as  well  as  official, 
and  as  he  knows  something  of  colonisation  in  other 
lands,  his  conclusions,  though  based  on  insufficient 
experience,  at  any  rate  merit  respect..  This  is  the 
pupil  species,  and  a  very  useful  invention  he  is.  But 
it  is  of  the  teacher  class  that  we  would  treat  first, 
for  of  all  the  scribbling  pests  he  is  the  most  harmtu  , 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Wason 
should  fritter  away  the  precious  moments  of  their 
lives  in  writing  before  they  have  crossed  the  threshold  of 
reading  ;  rarely  if  ever  have  we  met  with  such  crass 
pedantry  in  an  author.  As  an  illiterate  production,  as 
an  ungrammatical  treatise,  abounding  in  contradictory 
statements,  the  book  is  perhaps  a  record.  by  tar 
the  most  interesting  portion— indeed,  the  only  page* 
worth  a  moment’s  consideration— is  a  preface  in  which 
Sir  H.  Johnston  briefly  summarises  his  views  as  reffara3r 
Uganda.  Add  to  this  a  copy  of  Sir  Charles  Eliot  s 
Land  Ordinance,  a  Report  by  Major  Pringle,  and 
a  few  uninteresting  photographs,  the  whole  neatly 
bound  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  most  we  can  do 
is  to  commend  the  author  for  not  having  mulcted 
the  unwary  reader  of  more  than  3s.  6 d.  In  a  bore- 
word  ”  Mr.  Wason  tells  us  that  here  in  England 
the  land  is  the  “playground  of  the  rich  and  that 
“thousands  live  in  sight  of  constant  starvation  . 
We  agree,  but  to  point  to  Uganda  as  a  panacea 
for  such  evils  betrays  the  grossest  ignorance.  Emigra¬ 
tion  he  tells  us  is  the  one  and  only  remedy  :  ,in 
Africa  the  settler  has  a  glorious  future  ;  hundreds 
thousands  can  be  supported  on  the  land  whilst  on 
page  39  he  talks  of  the  settler  as  “poor  and  strug- 
o-fing-  ”.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  in  the  same  breath  he 
accuses  the  Government  of  spending  too  much  money 
and  of  not  sufficiently  developing  the  country  !  and  winds 
up  his  indictment  by  asserting  that  it  is  madness  to 
allow  “settlers”  to  enter  the  country  unless  they  can 
support  themselves  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
\nd  this  is  the  “land  of  promise  for  our  star\ in^ 
thousands  !  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  At  the  outset 
Sir  H.  Johnston  informs  us  that,  with  the  exception  o 
twenty  thousand  square  miles,  the  country  is  “  almost 
uninhabitable  by  any  type  of  humanity  ;  that  ™e? 1  °,f 
capital  are  needed,  and  further  that  he  approves  of  land, 
companies  able  to  offer  the  Government  financial  guar¬ 
antees.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  expert  or  the 
tripper?  A  few  more  flagrant  inaccuracies  and  we 
will  leave  Mr.  Wason  in  his  isolated  ignorance  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  Sudanese  mutiny,  of  1S97 
and  credits  Sir  F.  Lugard  with  its  suppression  Sir 
F.  Lugard  left  Uganda  in  1892  and  never  set  f°°  > 

the  country  again  :  he  tells  us  that  one  hundred 
acres  would  keep  a  settler  in  comfort  ,  whereas  every 
authority  on  the  subject  has  stated  that  a  thousand 
are  barely  sufficient.  Again  he  speaks  of  the  g  e  t 
friendly  Masai”,  our  allies  “from  the  earliest  da) s  - 
We  do  not  presume  to  define  the  expression  earliest 
davs  ”,  but  in  1894  these  “  friendly  Masai  slaughtered 
a  Government  caravan  consisting  of  over  a  thousa 
porters  !  And  lastly-for  there  are  fatuities  on  every 
page— “  if  the  Foreign  Office  could  cease  from  troubling 
overland  ”  (they  certainly  could  do  little”  underland  !) 

“  the  country  would  be  self-supporting  . 

When  we  come  to  Lord  Hindlip  we  are  on  \e  y 
different  around.  Unlike  Mr.  Wason  (who  was  only  in 
the  country  a  month),  he  has  lived  in  East  Africa,  owns- 
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an  estate  there,  and  has  studied  the  natives,  the  “land 
question  ,  and  in  fact  the  whole  administrative  system 
carefully.  We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  alterations,  remedies  or  conclusions  arrived  at, 
but  all  his  suggestions  are  intelligent  and  sensible,  if 
for  the  time  being  impossible  of  execution.  His  weak 
point  is  imagining  that  every  existing  administrative 
anomaly  is  due  to  official  impotence,  and  further  that 
all  can  be  remedied  in  a  moment.  We  would  direct 
Lord  Hindlip’s  attention  to  Kaye’s  “  Administration  of 
the  East  India  Company’  or  Neill’s  “  Colonisation  in 
America  ,  and  he  will  find  that  the  same  anomalies 
were  rife,  the  same  complaints  advanced,  the  same 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  correction. 

He  complains  of  the  administration  being  under¬ 
staffed  ,  of  the  niggardly  conduct  of  the  Treasury  ; 
recounts  numerous  instances  of  the  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish  policy,  and  sums  up  his  indictment  by 
accusing  the  Foreign  Office  of  apathy.  Sanitation, 
water  supply,  house  accommodation,  he  tells  us,  are 
miserably  deficient  ;  a  larger  grant  must  be  given  to 
the  Protectorate.  W  ith  all  of  this  we  cordiallv  agree  j 
but  will  the  House  of  Commons  ?  For  Heaven’s  sake 
if  we  abuse  let  us  do  so  where  abuse  is  due  ;  the 

stick  ^  is  good  enough,  but  do  let  us  bring  it  down 
on  the  right  “  dog  .  Then  there  is  the  very  pertinent 
question  of  “  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  com¬ 
missioner”.  It  is  complained  that  “settlers”  are  not 
consulted  in  matters  affecting  their  own  interests. 

Lord  Hindlip  aptly  remarks  that  the  country  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  representative  government  ;  we  entirely 
agree.  We  would  however  remind  him  that  “  settlers’” 
have  at  all  times  the  right  of  petitioning  :  that  past 
commissioners  ha\  e  invariably  sought,  when  necessary, 
the  advice  of  those  better  informed  than  themselves 
and  if  the  practice  has  not  been  more  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  is  only  because  the  chief  officials,  who  after  all 
knew  the  country  years  before  any  “  settler  ”  arrived, 
are  the  safer  referees.  There  are  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  questions  raised,  such  as  the  “  Hut-tax  and  Labour 
Supply  ”  ;  “  Prospects  of  Settlers  ”  ;  “  Game  Preser¬ 
vation  ”,  all  of  which  are  expertly  dealt  with.  But  the 
whole  case  boiled  down  is  a  question  of  money.  Given 
sufficient  funds  East  Africa  would  be  revolutionised 
in  a  year.  The  entire  administrative  machinery,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  ofa  Parliament  or  ofa  Department 
is  and  always  will  be,  slow  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  At  any  rate  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  with  virgin  colonies  future  success  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  excellency  of  the  foundations  laid  • 
there  is  no  administrative  rule  applicable  to  all  ;  no  tried 
policy  that  must  succeed  if  dulv  executed.  Protecto¬ 
rates,  like  nations  and  individuals,  have  to  buy  their 
experience  :  as  a  rule  the  bigger  the  price  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  article.  It  is  all  very  well  to  accuse  the 
foreign  Office  of  impotence  and  describe  the  commis¬ 
sioner  and  his  staff  as  administrative  nonentities.  The 
truth  is,  putting  all  these  hyperbolic  utterances  aside 
our  Protectorates  have  been  and  always  will  be  run  on 
short  commons  ”.  It  is  very  lamentable  no  doubt  :  but 
the  Foreign  Office  is  not  to  blame,  nor  for  that  matter 
is  the  Treasury.  Parliament  is  the  culprit  and  until 
members  take  a  greater  interest  in  such  questions  more 
money  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Nothin"  is 
easier  than  to  criticise  ;  it  is  the  lack  of  constructive 
genius  from  which  nowadays  we  are  suffering,  in  all 
departments  of  life  ;  and  in  this  respect,  although  the 
Colonial  Office  will  hardly  be  able  to  revolutionise  East 
Africa,  we  do  believe  that,  as  a  department,  it  will  be 
found  more  handy  at  making  bricks  without  straw  than 
the  foreign  Office. 


child’s  mental  kingdom  and  to  view  life  from  his  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  day.  With  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  public  taste  for  such  things  Mr.  Edgar  Jepson  ha* 
chosen  for  the  heroine  of  his  book  a  very  delightful  child. 
Imbued  as  he  is  with  the  modern  spirit  and  writing 
ever  with  a  certain  self-consciousness,  he  has  managed 
to  create  a  charming  winsome  personality  whose  doings 
he  relates  with  vivacity  and  humour.  He  is  frankly 
catering  for  the  great  British  public,  and  his  literary 
style  not  infrequently  suffers  in  consequence,  but  he 
avoids  the  besetting  sin  of  the  narrators  of  childish 
adventures.  He  is  never  tedious.  Ladv  Felicia 
Grandison,  known  as  Lady  “  Noggs  ”,  is  the  orphan 
niece  and  ward  of  Prime  Minister  Lord  Errington. 
bhe  is  the  heroine  or  the  dea  ex  machina  of  a  series  of 
diverting  incidents  and  escapades  which  the  persuasive 
pen  of  Mr.  Jepson  manages  somehow  to  render  plausible. 
It  is  excellent  trifling,  and  the  most  stolid  reader  must 
surely  succumb  to  the  fascinations  of  the  gracious  little 
figure  who  carries  all  before  her  in  Mr.  Jepson’s  story. 
The  author’s  somewhat  singular  ignorance  of  the 
nomenclature  of  peers  and  their  relations  fortunately 
in  no  way  mars  the  genuine  charm  of  the  story 
The  interest  of  “  Lady  Noggs  ”  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  “  peeress  ”,  but  in  the  fact  that  she  is  a  faithful 
impersonation  of  the  eternal  child,  with  all  the  child’s 
waywardness,  keen  perception  and  unerring  intuition. 
As  such  she  touches  the  reader  on  his  weakest  side  and 
appeals  straight  to  the  heart. 

“  The  Drums  of  Fate.”  By  Robert  Halifax.  London; 
Drane.  1906.  6s. 

The  “Drums  of  Fate”  beat  mournfully  and  relent¬ 
lessly  for  such  as  poor  “Jo”  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Halifax’s 
rather  morbid  and  perverse  little  study  of  slum  life. 

Jo  .  Is  a  wonderfully  beautiful,  witch-like,  quick¬ 
witted  flower-girl,  with  a  great  heart  capable  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  loyalty,  and  a  curious  self-respecting  dignity 
which  she  manages  to  keep  intact  in  the  most  sordid 
surroundings,  until  Fate,  in  the  pessimistic  view  of  the 
^tavesh^rto  the  shameful  protection  of  a  coarse 
and  drunken  swindler,  temporarily  in  funds.  The  most 
effective  parts  of  the  book  are  the  conversations 
between  the  various  and  more  or  less  disreputable  in¬ 
habitants  of  Silver  Street.  Mr.  Halifax  has  a  great 
command  ot  “  langwidge  ”  in  the  coster  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  variety  and  force  of  his  expressions  are 
most  striking.  But  he  becomes  flowerv  and  long- 
winded  in  the  speeches  attributed  to  his  more  respec¬ 
table  characters,  who  are  far  less  successful  creations 
than  the  ruffians  and  loafers  whom  he  has  apparently 
studied  from  the  life,  “  Scottie  Ablewhite  ”  in  par- 
ticular  being  quite  a  masterpiece  of  characterisation. 

A  Mountain  Europa.  By  John  Fox.  London:  Con¬ 
stable.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  Mountain  Europa  ”  is  a  slender  book,  barely  two 
hundred  pages,  and  these  chiefly  margin.  But  it  is  all 
worth  reading,  and  is  as  good  as  earlier  Western 
id\ls  by  the  same  author.  The  pictures  of  Jell ico, 
the  rough  sordid  mining-town  on  the  Kentucky  border, 
of  the  purple-wooded  mountains  above,  of'  the  un¬ 
couth  primitive  mountaineers,  of  Easter  Hicks,  wild, 
beautiful  and  shy  as  an  untamed  animal,  are  delicately 
and  finely  drawn.  The  horrible  Western  jargon  is  dis¬ 
tressing,  and  sometimes  almost  unintelligible,  but  it  is 
an  inevitable  feature  of  American  books,  and  is  some¬ 
times  less  painful  than  the  would-be  elegance  of  the 
Eastern  New  Yorker  or  Bostonian. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Lady  Hoggs,  Peeress.”  By  Edgar  Jepson.  London  : 
Unwin.  1906.  6s. 


.  According  to  modern  doctrine  a  child’s  individualit 
is  to  be  cultivated  at  all  costs.  Development  ha 
taken  the  place  of  discipline.  The  modern  child 
a  power  in  the  land  and  books  and  plays  about  hit 
meet  with  a  ready  reception  from  a  jaded  public.  Ther 
is,  indeed  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  ea"€ 
desire  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  to  enter  into  th 


“The  Blue  Peter:  Sea  Comedies.”  By  Morley  Roberts. 
London:  Hash.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  content  to  be  boisterously  jocose  or 
jocosely  boisterous  in  these  five  yarns,  and  is  far 
better  company  in  this  mood  than  when  he  tries  to 
make  our  flesh  creep  by  cannibalistic  tales  of  remote 
places  or  to  appear  knowing  in  political  novels  or 
social  satires.  His  story  of  the  skinflint  owners  who 
put^  themselves  unwittingly  in  the  power  of  one  of 
their  captains  is  a  first-rate  nautical  farce,  and  he  can 
write  with  conviction  of  the  wiles  of  the  crimps  of 
1  ortland  (Oregon).  His  good  spirits  do  not  leave  him 
when  \ icariously  stranded  on  an  iceberg  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  or  rescuing  the  crew  of  a  derelict  ship  in  a 
storm.  The  situation  of  a  lost  memory  restored  by  a 
sudden  shock  is  by  no  means  fresh,  and  the  seaman 
turned  missionary  whom  a  blow  on  the  head  restores 
to  his  pristine  profanity  is  too  crudely  farcical  to  be 
very  amusing.  But  these  stories — so  slight  as  to  make 
no  claims  on  the  critic— evidently  keep  their  author  out 
of  literary  mischief  (under  which  comprehensive  term 
we  venture  to  classify  much  of  his  more  laboured  work), 
and  he  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  better  than  most  of  his 
rivals. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Florentine  Palaces  and  their  Stories."  By  Janet  Boss.  With 

Illustrations  by  Adelaide  Marchi.  London :  Dent.  1905. 

6s.  net. 

Mrs.  Ross  has  once  more  placed  English  lovers  of  Florence 
under  a  considerable  obligation.  She  has  given  us  here,  in  a 
pleasant  entertaining  fashion,  brief  accounts  of  the  principal 
Florentine  palaces,  seventy-six  in  all.  The  history  of  the 
Palaces  of  Florence  goes  far  towards  making  up  the  history  of 
Florence  itself,  but  Mrs.  Ross  has  contrived  to  give  us  far 
more  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  the  State  than  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  her  object  matter.  She  writes  history  admir¬ 
ably  well,  having  a  due  consideration  for  the  general  reader, 
and  not  shrinking  from  recounting,  in  a  fresh  and  pleasant  way, 
old  stories  which  the  superior  person  may  sniff  at  as  stale. 
The  work  is  not  free  from  small  inaccuracies :  a  pleasant 
writer  of  history  should  always  have  at  his  elbow  some  harm¬ 
less  necessary  antiquarian  friend  with  revising  instincts.  Such 
a  one  would  have  known  that  the  Angevin  “rastrello”  is 
a  label  of  four  points,  gules,  with  three  fleur-de-lis,  or, 
between  the  points,  and  not  a  “golden  bar”;  he  would  have 
cried  out  at  once  on  reading  that  “  Austria  ”  (instead  of  the 
Empire)  “interfered”  in  settling  the  Tuscan  succession  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Medici ;  he  would  have  exclaimed  mildly 
when  told  that  Cosimo  II.  (instead  of  Ferdinand  II.)  was  the 
father  of  “that  morose  bigot  Cosimo  III.”,  and  if  he  were 
something  more  than  an  antiquarian  he  might  have  suggested 
that  Cosimo  III.  was  something  more  than  a  morose  bigot.  But 
on  the  whole  Mrs.  Ross  is  wonderfully  free  from  prejudice,  as 
witness  her  account  of  the  Riccardi  palace,  in  which— a  good 
test — she  has  her  say  about  many  of  the  Medici  family. 

“  The  Birds  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  By  P.  G.  Bolfe.  Edinburgh  : 

Douglas,  1906.  18s.  net. 

There  is  a  misnomer  which  occurs  in  every  county  bird- 
book  we  have  seen,  good  and  indifferent  books  alike.  Why 
do  the  authors  always  write  of  the  scarce  or  accidental 
birds  which  have  been  trapped,  shot,  or  killed  in  some  other 
way  as  “obtained”?  it  is  clear  enough  that  these  destroyed 
and  wasted  birds  are  not  obtained  ;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  irretrievably  lost.  We  should  rather  describe  the  “ob¬ 
tained”  rare  bird  visitor  as  that  one  which  is  seen  in  a 
•county  and  not  killed — the  county  may  still  hold  this  specimen  ; 
whereas  it  utterly  loses  a  bird  that  has  been  killed.  Mr. 
Rolfe’s  pages  like  those  of  all  other  books  of  the  kind  hold  a 
sorry  record  of  lost  and  wasted  bird  life  ;  though  of  course 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Rolfe  indeed  says  an 
earnest  word  in  several  parts  of  his  book  in  favour  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  interesting  and  scarce  birds.  The  chough  is  one  of 
these  still  nesting  in  the  Island  in  some  numbers.  The  total 
number  of  Manx  birds,  including  the  rare  and  accidental  visitors, 
is  larger  than  one  might  suppose— one  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Seventy-five  of  these  are  resident  and  breeding  species.  The 
Island  agrees  with  Ireland  rather  than  the  English  counties  to 
its  east  in  the  absence  and  scarceness  of  various  birds  of  summer 
passage.  Mr.  Rolfe’s  book  is  well  arranged  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  Manx  folklore.  The  Manx  people 
believed  that  the  swallow  slept  through  the  winter.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  sleepers  of  their  folklore,  the  others  being  the 
butterfly,  the  bee,  the  wheatear,  the  lizard,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
bat. 

“Wordsworth's  Guide  to  the  Lakes.”  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Ernest  De  Selincourt.  Oxford:  At  the  University 
Press.  1906.  2s.  6d.  net. 

There  has  been  almost  a  literature  in  itself  of  late  years  on 
the  Lakes,  their  scenery,  folklore  and  human  associations,  and 
readers  of  taste  and  judgment  will  certainly  be  pleased  with 
this  latest  contribution.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  fifth  edition 
which  was  published  at  Kendal  and  by  Longmans  in  London 
seventy  years  ago.  The  “Directions  and  Information  with 
which  Wordsworth  with  a  note  of  disdain  opened  his  book  are 
quite  out  of  date  to-day  and  without  use.  Tips  for  trippers  01 
tourists  generally  were  not  the  sort  of  matter  Wordsworth 
was  likely  to  give  with  great  success  ;  but  it  is  very  different 
when  we  get  to  the  description  of  Lake  scenery,  the  people  and 
their  customs,  and  the  disfiguring  of  the  country  by  bad  archi¬ 
tecture  and  railways.  All  the  pages  which  deal  with  these  sub¬ 
jects  seem  to  us  to  be  of  lasting  value  :  we  know  of  nothing  in 


later  books  on  the  Lakes  to  surpass,  indeed  to  equal,  them. 
Those  are  delightful  pages,  for  instance,  that  contrast  Alpine 
scenery  with  Cumbrian,  and  that  describe  Scawfell  and  Ulls- 
water.  The  appendices  include  the  correspondence  in  1844 
with  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  on  the  Kendal  and  \\  indermere 
Railway,  which  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare  with  some  of 
Ruskin’s  passionate  protests. 

“  Flora  and  Sylva.”  Edited  by  and  Printed  and  Published  for 
W.  Robinson.  London.  1906. 

The  third  volume  of  “  Flora  and  Sylva”  is  fully  equal  to  its 
predecessors.  It  contains  line  engravings  which  recall  the 
choicest  work  of  the  palmy  days  of  book  illustration.  The 
engravings  of  particular  plants  are  so  good  that  we  should  be 
quTte  content  to  be  without  the  coloured  work  which  perhaps  is 
rather  too  like  some  of  the  plates  in  seedsmen’s  lists  ;  in  fact 
we  are  not  greatly  struck  by  these  full-page  pictures  in  colour. 
Among  the  attractive  engravings  we  may  mention  “  Wych 
Elms  at  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington”,  “The  Swiss  Pine  at 
Home  ”,  and  “  The  Garden  of  Homerfield,  Penshurst  ”.  Some 
of  the  engravings  of  flowers  and  fruits,  finished  in  fine  and 
conscientious  detail,  might  have  delighted  Ruskin  ;  such  as 
“  Flowers  and  Acorns  of  the  Common  Oak”  and  1  The  Dui- 
mast  Oak  :  Flowering  and  Fruiting  Twigs  and  Acorns”.  The 
articles  and  notes  of  “  Flora  and  Sylva  contain  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  matter,  and  the  whole  is  admirably  printed. 

“  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management.”  London:  Ward 
Lock.  1906.  7s.  6d. 

Suburbia  no  doubt  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  a  volume 
which  has  been  said  by  one  high  authority  to  embody  “  more 
wisdom  to  the  square  inch  than  any  work  of  man  .  Mrs. 
Beeton’s  book  has  many  merits,  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle  may  be 
right  when  he  makes  one  of  his  people  say  “  Mrs.  Beeton  must 
have  been  the  finest  housekeeper  in  the  world.  Therefore  Mr. 
Beeton  must  have  been  the  happiest  and  the  most  comfoi  table 
man  ”.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  can 
put  the  correct  thing  on  paper  therefore  our  conduct  in  life  is 
unexceptionable.  Mrs.  Beeton’s  advice  is  always  practical  and 
sometimes  useful,  but  some  of  her  hints,  particularly  as  to  con¬ 
duct,  can  only  make  those  with  an  elementary  training  in  good 
manners  smile.  So  far  as  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
kitchen  and  the  table  it  is  excellent,  some  of  the  coloured  plates 
lending  a  very  realistic  touch  to  the  suggestions. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGY 
AND  ART. 

“  Journal  des  Savants.”  Fevner.  Paris:  Hachette.  3  fr. 

From  a  comparison  between  a  ninth  or  tenth  century  not 
yet  printed  manuscript  at  the  Schlestadt  Library,  and  the 
twelfth  -  century  one  published  in  the  twenty-second  \olume 
of  “Archaeologia ”,  pp.  183-244,  M.  M.  Berthelot  infeis  that 
-\dalard  of  Bath,  the  “philosophus  Anglorum  ”  (circa  1130), 
is  not  the  author,  but  merely  the  editor  or  rather  compiler  of 
the  “  Mappte  Clavicula  ”  (key  of  painting),  the  true  origins  of 
which  very  likely  go  back  as  far  as  the  Gneco-Egyptmn 
times.  M.  CamilR  Bellaigue,  commenting  on  M.  Albert 
Schweitzer’s  “  G.  S.  Bach,  le  Musicien-poete  ”,  gives  us  a 
master  study  of  his  own  on  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all 
religious  and  mystic  musicians.  A  book  by  the  most  genial 
Hellenists  past  and  present,  reviewed  by  the  veteran  of  Greex 
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-philology  in  France,  such  is  the  treat  M.  H.  Weil  gives  us 
Apropos  of  Wilamowitz-MoellendorflPs  “  Die  gnechische  Litte- 
-ratur  und  Sprache  ”.  M.  Edmond  Courbaud’s  “  Les  Meta¬ 
morphoses  d’Ovide  et  leurs  modeles  grecs  ”  is  a  most 
-scholarly  and  excellent  essay  on  the  Alexandrine  sources  of 
Ovid’s  principal  work,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  original 
way  in  which  these  sources  have  been  handled  by  the  Latin 
poet.  The  short  notices  are  exceptionally  numerous  and 
good.  After  the  usual  “Chronique  de  l’Institut”  we  get  an 
interesting  report  by  M.  A.  Mezieres,  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Keepers  of  the  Musee  Conde,  at  Chantilly,  on  last 
year’s  work  at  that  magnificent  museum. 

“L’Art  et  les  Artistes.”  Fdvrier.  Paris  :  173  Boulevard  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  1.50  fr. 

We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  M.  Henri  Marcel’s 
“Les  Fresques  de  Dom.  Ghirlandajok  Santa-Maria  Novella”  : 
the  exquisite  feeling  of  beauty  which  these  frescoes  conyey 
is  expressed  here  with  all  the  eloquence  of  genuine  sincerity. 
The  illustrations  are  a  feast  to  the  eye.  “  La  Coquetterie 
Feminine  au  XVIII'  Siecle”  by  M.  Gustave  Kahn  is  in¬ 
teresting,  but  written  in  somewhat  affected  language,  which 
becomes  tiresome.  M.  Camille  Mauclair  s  “  Louis  Legrand  , 
and  M.  William  Ritter’s  “  Nikoulae  ion  Grigoresco  ”  are  two 
more  of  those  charming  “  causeries  ”  on  modern  painters  for 
which  “  L’Art  et  les  Artistes  ”  has  made  itself  conspicuous. 

In  “Les  Fresques  du  Palais  des  Papes  h  Avignon  ”  M.  Henri 
Frantz  calls  our  attention  to  the  venerable  remains  of  the 
beautiful  frescoes  with  w-hich  Simone  Memmi  and  other 
painters  of  his  school  once  adorned  the  palace  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon,  and  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving  the 
glorious  ruins  from  further  deterioration.  “  Le  mois  artistique 
by  M.  Maurice  Guillemot,  “  L’Education  artistique  ”  by 
M.  Paul  Steck,  “Les  Theatres”  by  M.  Gabriel  Traneux, 
“Chronique  Musicale”by  M.  Fernand  Le  Borne,  and  many 
other  shorter  articles,  complete  one  of  the  best  numbers  we 
have  yet  had. 

“  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Fevrier.  Paris :  8  Rue  Favart. 

7.50  fr. 

“  Une  influence  des  Mysteres  sur  l’Art  italien  au  XVe  siecle” 
by  M.  Emile  Male,  is  a  sequel  to  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Gazette”  in  the  course  of  1904.  The  author’s 
present  demonstration  as  to  the  fact  of  Italian  artists  having 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Mystery  plays  is  conclusive. 
In  “Un  Vitrail  de  l’Eglise  de  Brou”  M.  Victor  Nodet  shows 
that  the  authorship  of  the  fine  early  sixteenth-century  stained- 
glass  window  he  describes  must  be  divided  between  at  least 
four  entities  :  Titian,  Albrecht  Diirer,  an  anonymous  Flemish 
draughtsman  who  sketched  the  cartoons  after  works  by  these 
two  illustrious  artists,  and  some  French  stained-glass  crafts¬ 
men— not  to  speak  of  the  architect  of  the  church:  the 
“  maitre-ma-jon  ”  van  Boghem  of  Brussels,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  inspirer  of  the  whole  work,  Margaret  of  Austria. 
M.  de  Mely,  in  his  second  and  last  article  on  “  Le  Retable 
de  Beaune  ”,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  central  part 
must  be  by  Memling,  the  portraits  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
and  the  damned  souls  by  1  hierry  Bouts,  some  minor  painters 
having  very  likely  been  at  work  with  the  other  parts. 

“  Madame  de  Mirbel  ”,  the  talented  French  miniaturist  of  the 
second  quarter  of  last  century,  forms  the  subject  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  M.  Rene  Jean.  “  Un  Tableau  de  Jerome  Bosch 
au°  Musee  Municipal  de  St.  Germain-en-Laye”,  by  M.  F. 
Schmidt-Degener,  is  an  excellent  and  most  instructive  study 
on  that  very  remarkable  Dutch  painter,  the  fifteenth-century 
precursor  of  Dutch  art  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  number 
closes  with  M.  C.  Gabillot’s  fourth  article  on  “  Les  trois^ 
Drouais”,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  Francois  Hubert  Drouais’ 
.activity  between  1763  and  1774. 

“  La  Revue  de  P Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.”  Fevrier.  Paris  :  28  Rue 
du  Mont-Thabor.  7.50  fr. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  share  M.  Emile  Bertaux’s 
enthusiasm  for  what  he  calls  “Trois  Chefs-d’oeuvre  italiens  , 
in  the  Aynard  collection  at  Lyons.  That  they  are  interesting 
specimens  of  Quattrocento  sculpture  is  all  one  can  say  ;  to 
associate  one  of  them  with  the  great  name  of  Donatello  is 
preposterous.  M.  Louis  de  Fourcaud  continues  his  study  on 
Franz  von  Lenbach.  The  original  etching  by  W.  B.  Krteger,  re- 
.presenting  the  church  of  S.  Etienne-du-Mont  at  Paris,  is 
hard  and  not  very  pleasant  to  look  at.  M.  Emile  Males 
articles  on  “  L’Art  Symboliqueh  la  fin  du  Moyen-dge”  of  which 
this  number  gives  us  the  fourth  one,  devoted  to  the  fifteenth- 
century  “  triumphs  ”,  ranks  among  the  best  pieces  of  historical 
art-criticism  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  The  author’s  lofty 
but  always  sound  theories  are  here  conclusively  illustrated  and 
exemplified  through  some  highly  interesting  and  suggestive 
stained-glass  windows  from  the  churches  of  S.  Patrice  and 
of  S.  Vincent  at  Rouen.  M.  Raymond  BouyePs  “  Un  Peintre 
decorateur :  Edouard  Toudouze”,  would  gain  much  if  some¬ 
what  condensed.  M.  Charles  Diehl  concludes  his  essay  on 
“  La  Peinture  orientaliste  en  Italie  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance  ’, 
Carpaccio,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Gentile  da  h  abriano  and  Pin- 
turicchio  being  this  time  his  chief  witnesses. 


“  Art  et  Decoration.”  Fevrier.  Paris  :  Librairie  Centrale  des 
Beanx-Arts.  2  fr. 

M.  Camille  Mauclair  gives  us  his  “  I dees  sur  Eugene 
Carri^re”,  and  these  “ideas”  are  of  such  an  abstruse  psy¬ 
chological  nature  as  to  destroy  any  impression  of  true  art,  the 
essential  basis  of  which  must  always  be  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  M.  Roger  Marx  studies  “Auguste  Delaherche  ”  and 
his  potteries,  in  which  we  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to 
detect  anything  really  artistic  :  they  are  technical  “  tours  de 
force”,  and  nothing  more.  The  Dutch  painter  “ Antoon  van 
Welie  ”  to  whom  M.  Charles  Saunier  devotes  a  short  article, 
is  an  interesting  figure  in  modern  art,  but  not  very  original  : 
looking  at  his  pictures  one  would  easily  mistake  them  for 
works  of  the  English  pre-Raphaelite  school  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

“  Les  Arts.”  Fevrier.  Paris  :  24  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  2  fr. 

M.  Jean  Guiffrey  reviews  the  latest  additions  to  Baron  de 
Schlichting’s  collection  of  pictures  and  sculptures  at  Paris, 
prominent  among  which  stands  Andrea  Doria’s  portrait  by 
Titian,  from  the  Moris  Moore’s  gallery.  M.  Gaston  Migeon 
tells  us  about  the  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre,  in  the  mediaeval 
and  renaissance  department,  during  I9°5*  u  L’art  industriel 
dans  les  Abrusses  ”,  by  M.  Attilio  Rossi,  is  a  very  interesting- 
contribution  to  the  history  of  arts  and  crafts  in  Southern  Italy. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  278. 
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IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
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IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  March  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  interview  with  Viscount  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador,  on  the  Literary  Relations 
of  England  and  Japan;  and  a  talk  with  “John 
Oliver  Hobbes”  on  her  Literary  Impressions  of 
America,  from  which  she  has  just  returned. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS 

Art 

“  Les  Maitres  de  l’Art”: — Gericault  (par  Leon  Rosenthal).  Paris: 

Librairie  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.  3  fr.  50. 

How  to  Study  Pictures  (Charles  IT.  Caffin).  Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 
10s.  6 d.  net. 

Biography 

A  Memoir  of  Archbishop  Markham,  1719-1807  (Sir  Clements 
Markham).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  5r.  net. 

Henry  Sidgwick  :  a  Memoir  (By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.).  Macmillan. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Classics 

The  Thesetetus  and  Philebus  of  Plato  (Translated  and  Explained  by 
H.  F.  Carlill ).  Sonnenschein.  35-.  6 d.  net. 

Primitive  Athens  as  Described  by  Thucydides  (Jane  Ellen  Harrison). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  6s.  net. 

Fiction 

A  Son  of  Arvon  (Gwendolen  Pryce).  Unwin.  6s. 

Bardelys  the  Magnificent  (Rafael  Sabatini).  Nash.  6s. 

.My  Sword  for  Lafayette  (Max  Pemberton) ;  Rebecca  Mary  (Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell)  ;  Sea  Spray  (Frank  T.  Bullen).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s.  each. 

Jennifer  Pontefracte  (Alice  and  Claude  Askew).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

Brownjohn’s  (Mabel  Dearmer).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

The  Burglars’  Club  (Henry  A.  Hering).  Cassell.  6s. 

The  Mayor  of  Troy  (“  Q  ”).  Methuen.  6s. 

La  Mia  Carovanse  (Di  Cesare  Facchini.  Avventure  di  Vangelo 
Famiglio).  Bologna  :  Ditta  Nicola  Zanichelli.  2 fr.  50. 

The  Garden  of  Mystery  (Richard  Marsh);  The  Master  of  Pinsmead 
(Algernon  Gissing) ;  The  Real  Mrs.  Daybrook  (Florence  Warden) ; 
Lady  Sarah’s  Son  (Violet  Tweedale)  ;  Billy’s  Wife  (Lucas  Cleeve). 
Long.  6s.  each. 

Love  ?  (George  Irving)  ;  Uncle  Peaceable  (Reginald  Turner). 
Greening.  6s.  each. 

Sweet  Mistress  Anne  (David  Ventors).  Drane.  6s. 

History  and  Archaeology 

A  History  of  F.gypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian  Conquest 
(James  Henry  Breasted).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  20 s.  net. 
Ancient  Records  of  Egypt:  Historical  Documents  (Volume  I.) 

Chicago  :  At  the  University  Press  ;  London  :  Luzac.  $3  net. 

A  History  of  Modern  Liberty  (James  Mackinnon.  2  vols.) 

Longmans.  30^.  net. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Egypt  (Sir  Auckland  Colvin).  Seeley.  i8r. 
net. 

Reprints. 

The  New  Sketch  Book  (W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by  Robert  S. 

Garnett).  Alston  Rivers.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Essays  Moral  and  Polite,  1660-1714  (Selected  and  Edited  by  John 
and  Constance  Masefield).  E.  Grant  Richards.  31-.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  (ITarald  Hoffding).  Macmillan.  I2X. 
net. 

The  Origin  of  Life  (John  Butler  Burke).  Chapman  and  Hall.  i6r. 
net. 

Travel 

The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas  (Clement  L.  Wragge).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

With  the  Cossacks  (Francis  McCullach).  Eveleigh  Nash.  7 r,  6 d. 
net. 

Macedonia  :  Its  Races  and  their  Future  (II.  N.  Brailsford).  Methuen. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Blackmore  Country  (F.  J.  Snell).  Black.  6s. 

Miscellaneous 

Benigna  Vena :  Essays,  Literary  and  Personal  (Michael  Monahan). 

New  York  :  The  Alban  Publishing  Company. 

Black’s  Medical  Dictionary  (Edited  by  John  D.  Comrie).  Black. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatists  of  To-day  (Edward  E.  Hale,  jun.).  Bell.  6r.net. 

India,  Suggestions  for  the  Better  Governing  of  (Sir  F.  S.  P.  Lely). 
Rivers,  is.  6d.  net. 

Kakemono  :  Japanese  Sketches  (A.  Herbage  Edwards).  Heinemann. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Mining  Year-Book,  The,  1906.  “  Financial  Times.”  151-.  net. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors  (W.  Worby  Beaumont.  Vol.  II.). 
Constable.  42^.  net. 

The  Deeper  Sources  of  the  Beauty  and  Expression  of  Music  (Joseph 
Goddard).  Wm.  Reeves.  35.  6 d. 

Towards  the  Heights  (Charles  Wagner).  Unwin.  2 s.  net. 

Transvaal  Labour  Problem,  The  (/E.  Munro).  Drane.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — Nineteenth  Century, 
is.  6 d.  ;  The  Fortnightly,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary,  2 s.  6 d.  ; 
The  Monthly,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Independent 
Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  3 ;  La  Revue,  i/r.50;  Mercure  de  France, 
2/;-. 25  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  3 m.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
6 d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  6d.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine,  Is.  4 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  Treasury,  6 d.  ;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  ir.  ;  East  and  West  (Bombay),  1  rupee ; 
Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Scrap  Book  (New  York, 
No.  1),  6d.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is. ;  The  University  Review,  6d. ; 
Cassier’s  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d. 
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Macmillan  &  Co:s  List. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE 

By  SEVEN  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  E.  G.  SANDFORD,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2  V ols.  8vo.  3^s-  neC- 

HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

A  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


READY"  NEXT  TUESDAY'. 

THE  ARBITER  IN  COUNCIL. 

8vo.  10s.  net. 

***  A  volume  -which  deals,  partly  by  way  oj  essay,  partly  by  way  of 
conversation,  with  various  aspects  of  Peace  and  War. 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of 
“THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.” 

A  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL  By  H.  Fielding 

Hall.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

TRIBUNE— “There  Is  so  much  that  is  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  this 
illuminating  book  that  one  is  tempted  to  quote  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been 
quoted  to  show  that  this  is  a  book  that  statesmen  and  economists  should  stuuy,  and 
it  is  one  which  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  young  men  taking  posts  in  the 
Civil  Service  *  out  East.'  " 


NOW  READY. 

NERO. 

BY- 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


SECOND  PART  NOW  READY'. 

THE  DYHASTS.  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic 

Y\Tars  in  3  Parts,  19  Acts,  130  Scenes. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.  Part  Second.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

%.*  Previously  published,  Part  I.,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “  Perhaps  Mr.  Hardy's  greatest  book . It  is  a  great,  modern, 

Epic  of  the  Intelligence— a  vision  of  the  world  charged  with  amazing  significance, 
amazing  originality  of  conception.” 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY’. 

THE  FOUHDERS  OF  CEOLOCY.  By  Sir  Archi¬ 

bald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.  8vo.  ios.  net. 


THE  ORIGIN  AHD  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MORAL 

IDEAS.  By  Edward  Westermarc-k,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  the 
“  History  of  Human  Marriasre.”  In  2  vols.  Volume  I.  8vo. 
14s.  net. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  Pro 

fessor  Harald  Hoefding.  Translated  by  B.  E.  Meyer. 
8vo.  1 2s.  net. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES  New  Volume. 

BRIEF  LITERARY  CRITICISMS.  By  the  late 

Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Selected  from  The  Spectator,  and 
Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe.  With  portrait. 
Globe  8vo.  4s.  net.  [  Tuesday. 


MR.  HEINE  MANN’S  LIST. 


To  be  published  in  10  Fortnightly  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each  net. 

Size  14  in.  x  10  in.  Each  Part  sold  separately. 

REMBRANDT 

(July  15,  1606— Oct.  8,  1669.) 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  HIS  TERCENTENARY, 
- JULY  15,  1906 - 


Seventy  Plates  in  Colour  and  Photogravure 

With  a  Study  of  the  Master’s  YVork  by  Emile  Michel, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

In  the  three  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Rembrandt  was  born  his  reputation  has 
steadily  grown,  and  it  is  due  therefore  to  his 
memory  (for  all  humanity  owes  him  a  debt)  that  his 
Tercentenary  should  be  celebrated  with  dignity  and 
reverence.  To  do  so  four  publishing  houses  in  four 
European  countries  have  combined  to  prepare  a 
really  worthy  Memorial  of  his  Work,  to  select  from 
all  that  he  has  left  the  finest  and  noblest,  and  to 
present  it  in  a  form  so  attractive  that  those  who 
cannot  visit  the  Museums  of  Europe  can  at  home 
appreciate  the  overwhelming  genius  of  the  great 
Flemish  artist. 

Adequately  to  reproduce  the  Works  of  Rembrandt 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  process, 
and  it  has  only  been  possible  through  this  inter¬ 
national  combination  to  produce  a  work  perfect  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  at  so  reasonable  a  price  that  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  purse. 

A  luxurious  Prospectus  is  Now  Ready,  and  can  be 
had  of  any  Bookseller,  or  by  sending  your  name 
direct  to  the  Publisher. 

The  First  Part  will  be  on  sale  everywhere  on 
March  9,  and  the  Publication  completed  before  the 
date  of  the  Tercentenary. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS . 

Kakemono.  By  a.  h.  edwards. 

Japanese  Sketches.  Pott  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Granada.  By  LEONARD  williams. 

Studies  and  Impressions.  Pott  4to.  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

New  Egypt.  By  A.  B.  DEGUERVILLE. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  16s.  net.  “Any  one  going  to  Egypt 
for  pleasure  ought  to  have  with  him  a  copy.” — Morning  Post. 

Frenzied  Finance.  b>  t.  w. 

LAYY’SON.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  “Sweeps  the  breathless  reader 
along  with  hurricane  force.” — Financier. 

Sex  and  Character.  By  otto 

WEININGER.  Large  8vo.  cloth,  17s.  net.  “  An  extraordinary 
book — no  such  book  has  ever  been  written.” — Daily  Mail. 

The  End  of  the  Age.  By  LEO 

TOLSTOY'.  Demy  8vo.  2s. 

“  Ever}-  line  provokes  reflection.” — Morning  Leader. 


THE  LATEST 

BLUE  JAY. 

By  PEGGY  WEBLING. 

TALES  OF  THE 
FISH  PATROL. 

By  JACK  LONDON. 

FATE’S  INTRUDER. 

By  FRANK  SAVILE  and 
A.  E.  T.  YVATSON. 


61 -  NOVELS . 

A  VENDETTA  IN 
VANITY  FAIR. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER. 

MISS  DESMOND. 

By  MARIE  VAN  VORST. 

A  LAME  DOG’S 
DIARY. 

(Second  Impression.) 
ByS.  MacNAUGHTAN. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  YY'.C. 
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Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/15,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


«ar«r»Ax  * 


CHIT  OINT'Rk 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“  Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 


“  BREECHES  CUT.’ 


Ccudien 

MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


DELIGHTFULLY 
DELICATE 
AND  NUTRITIOUS. 


O/all  Confectioners. 
From  id.  upwards. 

Sols  Agents :  ELLIS  6r  CO., 
20  Sir  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool ; 
6r  15  King  St.,  Cheap  side, 
London,  E.C. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L>  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  O. 


COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand.  _ 

PO  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.  OC  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 
apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Ibotcls  anfc  BoarfcmD  Ibouscs. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls. .  Eracing, 
runny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


EDUCATION. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTER-L.C.C.  SHOREDITCH 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Master  qualified  to  teach  English  and  Science  Subjects,  at  the 
L.C.  C.  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,  Pitffeld  Street,  N. 

The  salary  attaching  to  the  post  will  commence  at  ^150  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  to 
whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  10th  March,  1906,  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date. 

Candidates  applying  through  the  post  for  the  form  of  application  should  enclose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates,  other  than  successful  candidates,  invited  to  attend  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  hut  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Special  Fees  for  Officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Army.  Recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  March  23-30. 
Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


BANCROFT'S  SCHOOL,  WOODFORD  GREEN, 

ESSEX.— The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Drapers’  Company,  the  Governors 
of  the  School,  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  HEADMASTER,  about  to  become 
vacant  owing  to  the  resignation,  on  account  of  ill-health,  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Symns, 
M.A.  Applicants  must  be  between  28  and  40  years  of  age,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  clerical  or  lay,  graduates  of  a  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
have  had  experience  in  teaching.  The  school  contains  about  330  boys,  of  whom 
ICO  are  foundationers,  and  the  remainder  day-boys.  The  Headmaster  is  remune¬ 
rated  by  a  salary  and  capitation  fees  estimated  to  produce  from  £750  to  per 

annum,  with  the  use  cf  a  house  free  of  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and  repairs.  Applica¬ 
tions,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  must  reach  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Drapers' 
Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  not  later  than  the  12th  March. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 


OF  WALES, 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ENGLISH. 

The  Council  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  Professor  of  English  at  the  above 
College  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  Applications,  together  with  75  printed  copies 
of  testimonials,  must  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Tuesday,  March  13th,  1906. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

J.  H.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina¬ 
tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  TICKETS,  PASSES,  AND  BADGES  RELATING 
TO  THEATRES,  GARDENS,  GAMING-HOUSES,  RACECOURSES, 
&c„  THE  PROPERTY  OF  WILLIAM  NORMAN,  ESQ.,  NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  Marchs,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  TICKETS,  PASSES,  and  BADGES  relating  to  Theatres,  Gardens, 
Gaming-houses,  Racecourses,  &c.  ;  also  Tradesmen’s  Tickets,  a  fine  series-Scotch 
Farthings— Medals  and  Tokens  of  Numismatists— a  few  Colonial  pieces  of  great 
rarity-a  Specimen  of  Mossop’s  Pattern  Penny  of  1789— Matthew  Young's  Token 
in  Silver— and  a  fine  Series  of  the  Tokens  of  Australia,  the  property  of  William 
Norman,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Member  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  BY  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand  W  C  on  TUESDAY,  March  6,  and  following  day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  by  Linley  Sambourne  (the  property  of 
a  gentleman),  for  most  of  his  famous  cartoons  in  Punch  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

K  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

MO  STRAND.  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Eindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  Works. 

Poems.  3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  First  Series. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  Second  Series. 

American  Discourses.  _ 

Letters,  1848 — 1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible,  Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel  . 
Vol.  III.  1  Kings-Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job-Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah  Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malacni. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew  — John.  Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

V'  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.  2  vols. 

Dean  Church’s  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.  9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.  Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1S45. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  series  by 
permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.  Selected  from  The  Guardian.  The  Times,  and  The 
Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.  Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Fredfrick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.  In  2  vols. 

Emerson’s  Collected  Works.  6  vols.  With  Intro¬ 

duction  by  John  Morley. 

Miscellanies.  |  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 

The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 

Letters  and  Social  Aims. 


Poems  Of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.  In  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  8erious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of*  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley’s  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  I  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

8ciencc  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.  Wilh  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.  By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Creece.  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  “The  Progress  of 
Greece  ”  and  “  Byron  in  Greece.”  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Second  Edition. 


Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley’s  Novels  and  Poems. 


Family  and  Friends. 


Westward  Ho!  2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.  2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols. 


Yeast.  1  vol. 
Hypatia.  2  vols. 
Poems.  2  vols. 


Hercward  the  Wake.  2  vols. 


Charles  Lamb’s  Collected  Works.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.  6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.  2  vols. 


Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.  2  vols.  New  Edition. 


Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.  By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 


Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.  By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe’s  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Eailey  Saunders. 

**•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray’s  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 

Letters.  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green’s  History  of  the  English  People.  S  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.  By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,  By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.  Second  Series.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  out  Of  Tuscany.  Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  “  The  Forest  Lovers.”  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

<R.  H.  Hutton’s  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English 
Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 

Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.  Edited  by 
his  Niece,  Elizaeeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Historical  Essays.  By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

John  Morley’s  Collected  Works,  n  vols. 

Voltaire,  i  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  2  vols. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  Miscellanies.  3  vols. 

Burke.  1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.  1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.  Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.  Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.  With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.  In  io  vols. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir.  Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 
William  Davies.  With  a  Portrait. 

Literacy  Works.  Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.  2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L. ,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.  8  vols. 

Prose  Works.  2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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A  SWORD  of  the  OLD  FRONTIER. 

The  Adventures  of  a  French  Officer  in  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  By  Randall 
Parrish.  First  Edition  (English  and  American),  25,000  copies.  Second 
Edition  in  the  press.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

This,  with  the  eighth  edition  of  “  My  Lady  of  the  North,”  and  the  sixth  edition 
of  “When  Wilderness  was  King,”  makes  100, coo  copies  of  Mr.  Parrish’s  three 
books  printed  in  a  year  and  a  half.  This  is  Mr.  Parrish’s  third  story,  and  we  regard 
it  as  his  best  for  securing  and  holding  the  reader's  interest.  There  are  four  pictures 
in  colour  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  the  greatest  Ameiican  illustrator  of  the  Colonial  period. 

“  A  stirring  tale.” — Belfast  Northern  Whig . 

“  Mr.  Parrish  writes  with  colour  and  spirit,  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
variations  in  adventure  is  admirable.” — Athenceum. 


PRACTICAL  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

By  Walter  Winans,  Author  of  “The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,”  “  Hints 
on  Revolver  Shooting,"  “  The  Sporting  Rifle,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 

Mr.  Winans  believes  that  the  man  who  can  use  his  rifle  as  he  uses  his  knife  and 
fork,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  without  needing  to  consider  what  he  is  doing  ;  who 
can  hit  his  mark  very  near  the  centre  instantly  at  any  reasonable  range,  and  at  what¬ 
ever  rate  it  is  moving  ;  and  who  has  had  experience  in  stalking  game,  and  in  taking 
cover,  should  make  a  more  useful  soldier  or  scout  than  the  man  who  has  only  shot 
at  a  stationary  target,  and  then  only  in  a  prone  position,  and  who  would  lose 
himself  were  he  turned  out  in  a  deer  forest. 

PHYSICAL  EFFICIENCY. 

A  Review  of  the  Deleterious  Effects  of  Town  Life  upon  the  Population  of 
Britain,  with  suggestions  for  their  arrest.  By  James  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B., 
D.Ph.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton.  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  a  Foreword  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  most  original  and  suggestive  book,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  regard 
their  own  health  as  belonging  to  the  community.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  LA  GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 

By  Arvede  Barine.  Authorized  English  version.  Illustrated.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  in  box,  12s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  The  Youth  of  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 

All  French  history  is  interesting,  but  there  are  few  of  its  pages  more  fascinating 
than  the  kaleidoscopic  career  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle. 

“It  is  entertaining  in  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  the  times.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

“  This  book  is  as  brilliant,  as  witty,  and  as  wise  as  its  predecessor — and  more 
need  not  be  said.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

MOHAMMED: 

THE  RISE  OF  ISLAM, 

By  Professor  D.  S.  Margououth.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

The  Author  regards  Mohammed  as  a  great  man,  who  solved  a  political  problem 
of  appalling  difficulty  —  the  construction  of  a  State  and  an  Empire  out  of  the  Arab 
tribes. 

“  Altogether,  the  book  constitutes  a  singularly  able  and  interesting  study  of  a 
great  figure  in  religious  and  political  history.” — Speaker. 

“  And  now  comes  .Dr.  Margoliouth,  the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  .who  is  probably  better  qualified  to  speak 
concerning  Mohammed  than  any  man  living,  an  admirable  writer,  full  of  shrewdness, 
and  with  a  real  aptitude  for  epigrams.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

No.  40  in  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations.” 

For  full  List  of  the  Series,  see  special  Illustrated  Circular. 


THE  NOVELS  of  HENRY  JAMES. 

A  Study.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary,  Author  of  “  The  Rossettis,”  &c. 
With  a  Bibliography  by  Frederick  A.  King,  and  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  Half  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5s. 

“  Readers  will  welcome  Miss  Cary’s  little  book  as  a  help  to  the  definition  and 
understanding  of  their  own  impressions,  and  a  finger-point  to  the  chief  qualities  of 
Mr.  James’s  writings.” — Glasgow  Evening  News. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GOETHE. 

By  Albert  Biei.schowsky.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German,  by 
William  A.  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  the  I.eland  Stanford, 
Junior,  University.  Illustrated.  3  vols.  large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  15s.  net 
per  volume.  \Vol.l.  ready ,  Vol.  II.  shortly. 

Dr.  Bielschowsky  was  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  authority  on  Goethe  of 
recent  times. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated 
by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley  and  George  Burnham  Ives.  Uniform 
with  “Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  With  about  30  Illustrations. 
Two  parts.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  21s.  net. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  CHRIST  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  feature  of  this,  book  is  a  fair-minded  examination  of  the  three  representative 
Christian  denominations — Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  the  Unitarian. 


Early  Spring  List  now  ready. 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON;  and  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 


The  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Exploration  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Bayliss  (the  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
the  Company). 

Tlte  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  F.  Wreford)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  :  Before 
dealing  with  other  matters,  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  balance- 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account.  The  first  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance* 
sheet  shows  the  capital  authorised  and  issued,  as  before,  at  ,£750.000.  Sundry 
credit  balances,  ,632,051,  represent  the  usual  trade  balances,  and  include,  amongst 
other  miscellaneous  items,  sums  due  at  December  31  for  shares  purchased,  but  not 
then  paid  for,  various  commissions  on  completed  business,  and  unclaimed  dividends. 
The  balance  transferred  from  profit  and  loss  account  I  will  refer  to  later. 
On  the  credit  side  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  particulars  of  the  sundry  invest¬ 
ments,  which  amount  to  ,6693,114.  As  1  have  stated  on  previous  occasions,  it  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  wise  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Company  to  publish  in  detail  a 
list  of  our  investments;  but,  with  a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  few 
shareholders  who  think  such  a  detailed  list  might  be  published,  I  will  give 
you  an  abstract  of  these  investments.  Of  the  total  of  6693,114,  South 
African  gold-mining  shares  account  for  .6178,756  and  of  this  amount 
676,173  is  represented  by  shares  in  some  of  the  leading  companies  purchased 
during  the  year  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  directors’  report.  In 
acquiring  these  shares  the  directors  were  guided  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  properties  concerned,  by  their  firm  belief  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal,  and  by  their  conviction  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  market  for  South  African  shares,  a 
higher  range  of  prices  than  those  current  to-day  must  prevail.  If  we  could  have 
foreseen  the  abnormal  fall  in  the  value  of  these  shares  which  has  recently  taken 
place  we  should,  of  course,  have  done  better  had  we  deferred  these  purchases.  The 
average  cost  of  these  shares  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  below  their  intrinsic  value. 
Investments  in  town  property  and  buildings  in  Johannesburg  represent  6107,378, 
and  these  are  yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest.  Our  holdings  in_  Mexican 
mines,  in  which  we  are  specially  interested,  being  the  El  Oro,  the  Mexico  Mines 
of  El  Oro,  and  Somera  Gold  Mining  Company,  contribute  6110,737  to  the  total 
sum  of  sundry  investments,  and  our  holdingstn  the  Tomboy  Gold  Mines  and  in  other 
gold  properties  in  the  United  States  account  for  662,535.  Investments  in  shares 
of  copper-mining  companies  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  amount  JO 
643,313.  Shares  held  in  various  trust  and  other  industrial  and  commercial 
companies  represent  6110,762.  Various  small  investments  in  other  companies  which 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  amount  to  618,621,  and  on  December  3t_we  still  retained 
661,011  in  the  four  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  Central  London  Railway  Company. 
The  total  of  the  figures  which  I  have  now  given  you  make  up  the  6693,114 
standing  under  the  head  of  sundry  investments.  Freehold  property  in  Cornhill, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  of  6102,000.  stands,  as  before,  at  C’ o,coo. 
Turning  now  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  :  after  deducting  working  expenses, 
there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  of  667,813.  Adding  to  this  the 
630,261  94.  brought  forward  from  the  last  accounts,  vve  have  at  our  disposal 
698,074  13s.,  out  of  which  we  now  recommend  to  you  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  14.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  will  absorb  637,500.  This  leaves  660,574  134.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
current  year,  and  1  submit  with  great  confidence  this  appropriation  of  the  balance 
available  for  your  approval.  Turning  back  to  the  body  of  the  report,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  business  we  have  now  in  hand,  and  of  our 
plans  for  future  operations.  As  I  have  told  you,  vve  still  retain  a  very  large 
interest  in  the  Mexican  mines  which  vve  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  upon 
the  market.  The  El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company,  which  I  informed  you 
last  year  was  then  in  the  midst  of  very  heavy  capital  expenditure,  due  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  new  mill,  has  now  resumed  the  payment  of  dividends  The  El 
Oro  is  a  property  of  great  value  and  possibilities.  There  is  a  very  large  reserve  of 
ore  exposed  to-day  in  the  mine,  the  present  development  of  new  ore  bodies  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  we  shall  henceforth  derive  a  substantial  income  from  our  large 
holding  of  this  company's  shares.  The  Sontera  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  subsidiary  flotation  of  the  El  Oro  Company,  is  not  to-day  a  pro¬ 
ductive  mine,  but  is  a  property  of  very  large  extent  and  ot  great  speculative  value. 

I  feel  very  confident  that  its  development  will,  in  due  course,  expose  veins  of  great 
productive  value.  I  may  add  that  the  El  Oro  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the 
shares  of  the  Somera  Company.  The  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro,  being  another  of 
our  flotations,  is  still  in  course  of  development,  and  is  fully  justifying  the  good 
opinion  which  I  expressed  to  you  in  my  remarks  last  year.  It  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  only  6180,000 ;  and,  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  development  which  is 
taking  place,  I  expect  that  the  shares  of  this  company  will  command  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  price.  We  also  retain  a  large  interest  in  the  Tomboy  Gold  Mines  Company, 
Limited,  in  Colorado,  which  for  the  past  nine  months  has  been  earning  profits  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  issued  capital.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  extended  the  sphere  of  the  Company's  operations  to  South  America,  and  are 
now  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  copper  mine  in  Peru,  which  has  for  some  time 
past  been  working  on  somewhat  restricted  and  primitive  lines.  We  have  secured 
an  option  on  this  property,  and  propose  to  develop  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of  such  development  will  fully  justify  the  favourable 
opinion  expressed  to  us  by  our  Mr.  Foster  after  his  examination.  For  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  any  South  American  interest  which  we  may  acquire,  we  have 
formed  a  company  called  the  South  American  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  of 
which  at  the  present  time  this  Company  holds  all  the  shares  that  have  been  issued. 
South  America  generally,  and  the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  especially,  have 
appealed  to  me  for  some  time  past  as  the  most  attractive  field  for  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  These  Republics,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  and 
travel,  have  not  been  so  accessible  as  most  of  the  other  known  gold-mining  regions, 
and  I  believe  that  the  serious  efforts  we  intend  the  South  American_  Exploration 
Company  to  make  in  the  investigation  of  various  mining  districts  in  these 
Republics  will  be  attended  by  good  and  profitable  results.  Having  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  and  loyalty  of  the  staff,  the  Chairman  moved  :  “That  the  report 
of  the  directors,  with  audited  statement  of  accounts  to  December  31,  1905,  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  meeting,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  received,  approved,  and 
adopted.” 

Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  discussion  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  _  . 

The  Chairman  then  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  Exploration  Assets  Com¬ 
pany,  and  moved  :  “  That  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  or  is.  per  share,  free  ofincome- 
tax,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1905,  recommended  _bv  the  directors,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  sanctioned  and  approved  and  authorised  to  be  declared.' 

Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CUMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief  Office:  HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 


Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Meeting, 

held  on  1st  March,  1906. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies 
issued  during  the  year  was  75,293,  assuring  the  sum  of 
£7,211,427,  and  producing  a  New  Annual  Premium 
Income  of  £395,029. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
£4,123,318,  being  an  increase  of  £154,302  over  the 
year  1904. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £1,812,618. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  7,437,  an<^  7>775  endow¬ 
ment  Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  773,051. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  Premiums  received 
during  the  year  were  £6,139,050,  being  an  increase  ot 

jC1  59i7l5- 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £2,261,748. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  238,220,  and  3,344  Endow¬ 
ment  Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year 
to  those  Policy-holders  of  five  years’  standing  and 
upwards  who  desired  to  discontinue  their  payments  was 
123,586,  the  number  in  force  being  1,102,267.  I  he 
number  of  Free  Policies  wrhich  became  Claims  during 
the  year  was  24,698. 


The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  16,065,268;  their  average  duration  is 
eleven  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  £59,464,376,  being  an 
increase  of  ,£4,104,871  over  those  of  1904. 

The  Staff  Provident  Fund,  which  was  founded  in 
1898  for  the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  staff,  shows  a  satis¬ 
factory  increase  for  the  year,  the  total  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  being  ,£148,941. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Valuation  the  Actuary 
has  reported  that  in  his  opinion  a  general  increase  of 
tvoo-and-a-half  per  cent,  could,  with  safety,  be  granted 
under  the  principal  Industrial  Branch  Tables  if  pro¬ 
vision  were  made  for  an  increase  in  the  liability  of 
£750,000.  The  Board  have  accordingly  revised  the 
Tables  as  from  1st  March,  1906,  and  have  made  pro¬ 
vision  to  meet  the  increased  liability  by  the  transfer 
during  the  current  year  of  £750,000  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  to  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  in  the  Industrial 
Branch,  leaving  this  Reserve  Fund  at  ,£1,000,000. 
The  Shareholders  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this 
revision  affects  nearly  Thirteen  Million  Policies,  and 
of  this  number  over  Ten  Million  Policies  receive  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  sum  assured. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  being  the 
Summary  of  both  Branches,  on  the  31st  December,  1905. 

LIABILITIES.  1  ASSETS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Shareholders’  Capital 

...  1,000,000 

0 

0  British  Government  securities  . 

3,352,182 

13 

9 

Reserve  Funds 

2,700,000 

0 

0  Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities 

5,292,114 

14 

2 

Life  Assurance  Funds 

55.633,131 

14 

10  Railway  and  other  debentures  and  debenture 

Claims  under  Life  Policies]  admitted 

I3I>244 

10 

8  \  stocks,  and  gold  and  sterling  bonds  ... 

6,133,775 

5 

I 

Loans  on  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other 

rates 

13,819,468 

10 

2 

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties 

3,860,399 

6 

4 

|  Freehold  and  leasehold  property  ... 

3,685,329 

4 

2 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 

7,609,760 

5 

7 

;  Railway,  Gas,  and  Water  Stocks  ... 

7,581,357 

O 

4 

Suez  Canal  shares  ... 

164, 8S3 

9 

4 

J  Telegraph  and  other  shares 

97,623 

6 

4 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock  and  City  of 

London  bonds  ... 

258,717 

2 

II 

j  Bank  of  England  stock 

200,559 

iS 

6 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Corporation  stocks  ... 

i,4I9,012 

13 

6 

;  Foreign  Government  securities 

1,294,215 

O 

7 

Reversions  and  Life  Interests 

1,161,978 

18 

5 

Loans  on  the  Company’s  policies  ... 

2,134,509 

8 

7 

Rent  charges... 

297,298 

2 

4 

Outstanding  premiums  and  agents’  balances 

425,667 

19 

2 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents 

508,463 

IO 

9 

Cash — In  hands  of  superintendents 

34,653 

1 1 

5 

Ditto — On  current  accounts,  and  in  hand 

132,406 

4 

1 

^59,464,376 

5 

6  ; 

£59,464,376 

5 

6 

THOS.  C.  DEWEY,  General  Manager.  HENRY  HARBEN,  Chairman. 

FREDERICK  SCHOOLING,  Actuary.  W.  J.  LANCASTER,  \  D- 

D.  W.  STABLE,  Secretary.  '  W.  E.  HORNE,  J  C 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (receipts  and  payments)  affecting  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  for  the  year  ended 
December  31st,  1905,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Deeds  and  Securities,  Certifi¬ 
cates,  &c.,  representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  account,  and  we  certify  that  they  were  in  possession  and  safe  custody  as 
■on  December  31st,  1905. 

14th  February,  1906.  DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 
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SWAN  SONNENSGHEIN 


AND  CO.,  LTD. 


S.  S.  &  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  first  three 
volumes  of 

THE  NEW 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY 

are  now  ready.  The  Series  is  edited  by  that  well-known  scholar, 

Dr.  EMIL  REICH, 

and  will  include,  eventually,  translations  of  all  the  more  important  of 
the  great  classics,  in  handy  8vo.  volumes  of  about  250  pages  each. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net;  Leather,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY .— 

1.  THE  THEAETETUS  AND  PHILEBUS  OF  PLATO. 

Translated  by  H.  F.  Carlill,  M.A. 

2.  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  OF  ALEXANDER,  PERICLES, 

CAIUS  CAESAR,  AND  AEMILIUS  PAULUS. 

Translated  by  W.  B.  Frazer. 

3.  THE  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS.  (Books  I.-VI.)  Translated 

by  A.  V.  Symonds. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  G. 

Hardy,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  _ _ _ _ 


THE  STUDENT’S  HYGIENE.  By  Ernest 

Evans,  of  the  Technical  School,  Burnley.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  concise  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  practical  demonstrations  m 
hygiene.’’ — Scotsman.  .  .  ,  , 

“  It  is  thoroughly  sound  and  practical,  and  ,s  admirably^arrange^ 

“  We'advise  our  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  and  to  give  it  their  full 
attention.” — Nursing  Times.  _ 

THE 

CAMBRIDGE  YEARBOOK  &  DIRECTORY. 

5s.  net. 

THE 

OXFORD  YEARBOOK  AND  DIRECTORY. 

5s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  INDIAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

From  1750  to  the  Present  Day.  Containing  Short  Lives  of  more  than  2,020 
Eminent  Persons  (European  and  Native)  connected  with  India.  By  C.  is. 
Buckland,  C.I.E.  Small  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  _ _ 

TEKEL.  A  Study  of  the  Educational  Problems  of  the 

Day.  By  Frank  J.  Adkins,  M.A.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  _ 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


LEGISLATIVE  METHODS  AND  FORMS. 

By  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.  8vo.  half-bound,  16s. 

OMAN.-THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY.  An 

Inaugural  Lecture.  By  Charles  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele  Professor  of 
Modern  History.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THREE  CHRONICLES  OF  LONDON, 

A  d.  MCLXXXIX.-a.d.  MDIX.  Edited  from  the  Cotton  MSS.,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  and  compared  with  the  Printed  Versions,  by 
C.  L.  Kincspord,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 

Edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  with  brief  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Birkbeck'Hill  by  his  Nephew,  Harold  Suencer  Scott,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo., 
leather  back,  Ls.  2s.  net  ;  in  cloth,  £1  16s.  net. 

“  A  more  thorough  and  accurate  piece  of  revision  and  verification  than  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  text,  notes,  and  index  of  the  present  edition  will  rarely,  we  imagine, 
be  found  in  editorial  annals.'  — Times. 

MARKHAM.— BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  of 

DR.  WILLIAM  MARKHAM.  Archbishop  of  York.  By  his  Great  grandson, 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.  Svo.  5s.  net. 

BLAKE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  A  New 

and  Verbatim  Text  from  the  Manuscript.  Engraved,  and  Letterpress 
Originals.  With  variorum  Readings  and  Bibliographical  Notes  and  Fretaces 
by  John  Sampson.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  LYRICAL  POEMS.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Walter  Raleigh.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  25.  6d.  net  ;  in  lambskin, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

©be  ©yforb  Ibtstorp  of  flDusic. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  W.  H.  HADOV  . 

Vol.  I.— THE  POLYPHONIC  PERIOD,  Part  I.  By 

H.  E.  WOOLDRIDGE. 

Vol.  II.— THE  POLYPHONIC  PERIOD,  Part  II.  By 

H.  E.  WOOLDRIDGE. 

Vol.  III.— THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Sir  C.  H.  H.  Parrv. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  AGE  OF  BACH  AND  HANDEL.  By 

J.  A.  FULLFR-MAITLAND. 

Vol.  V.— THE  VIENNESE  PERIOD.  By  W.  H. 

HADOW. 

Vol.  VI.— THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  By  E.  Dann- 

REUTHER. 

Complete  in  six  Svo.  volumes,  with  copious  musical  illustrations, 
price  15s.  net  per  volume,  01/4  ios.  net  the  set. 


THE  RESTORATION  of  the  GILD  SYSTEM. 

By  Arthur  J.  Penty.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME  FOR 

WORKING  MEN.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, _ _ _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  ARTHUR  LILLIE, 

Author  of  “  Modern  Mystics  ’’  See.  Sec. 

THE  WORKSHOP 

OF  RELIGIONS. 

Crown  8  vo.  6^. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  25  High  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  VV.C. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  MEROPE,  and 

SOPHOCLES’S  ELECTRA.  Translated  by  R.  White  law.  Edited  by 
J.  Churton  Collins,  Litt.D.  Crown  Svo.  cloth. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB  IN  THE  REVISED 

VERSION.  By  S.  R.  Driver.  D  D. Litt.D.  With  Introductions  and  brief 
Annotations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  , 

INDEX  VERBORVM  PROPERTIANVS. 

Fecit  Ioannes  S.  Phillimore.  Crown  8vo.  4s-  6d.  net. 

A  TAMIL  PROSE  READER,  adapted  to  the 

Tamil  Handbook.  By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  D.D.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

SENGA  HANDBOOK:  a  Short  Introduction 

to  the  Senga  Dialect  as  spoken  on  the  Lower  Luangwa,  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia.  By  A.  C.  Madan.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6a.  net. 

CATALOGUE  of  SANSKRIT  MANUSCRIPTS 

IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.  Vol.  II.  Begun  by  Moritz 
Winternitz,  Ph.D.  Continued  and  completed  by  Arthur  Bi.rru-dale 
Keith,  B.C.L.,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  M.A.v 
4t0.  cloth,  25s.  net. 

PFEFFER’S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS, 

a  treatise  upon  the  Metabolism  and  Sources  of  F.r.ergy  in  Plants.  Second  fully 
revised  Edition,  translated  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Ewart.  \  ol.  III.,  complet* 
ing  the  work,  royal  8vo.  with  rr.aDy  illustrations,  half-morocco,  uniform  witft 
the  other  volumes  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Botanical  Series,  is.  net ;  or  m 
cloth,  i3s.  net. 

CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  Charles 

Mercier,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.  Svo.  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 


London  : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner. 


■REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoodb  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New. street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by A /’T* "  ^Tarc/t* 1906  3"’  0Utllampt0 

Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London  .—Saturday,  3  maten,  iqoo. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  prospects  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  look 
brighter.  Oddly  enough  this  detente  has  coincided  with 
the  fall  of  the  French  Cabinet  ;  not  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  two  things.  It  seems  after  all  as  if 
the  surrender,  if  there  is  a  surrender,  will  be  Germany’s. 
We  refrain  from  comment  upon  the  phases  of  the  situa-  ; 
tion  which  have  \aried  from  day  to  day  but  have  repre¬ 
sented  nothing  except  a  game  of  bluff.  So  far  as  France 
is  concerned  she  must  sacrifice  whatever  reputation  for 
firmness  she  may  have  retained  if  she  surrenders  another 
position.  We  are  still  not  at  all  sure  that  the  German 
retreat  is  one  all  along  the  line,  but  it  seems  as  if  on 
the  police  question  France  has  carried  the  day  If 
France  had  accepted  the  German  proposal  of  an 
Inspector-General  of  Police  appointed  by  the  Powers 
or  of  a  general  control  by  them  she  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  the  vital  point,  but  if  she  and  Spain  are  to 
secure  the  policing  of  seven  ports  she  clearly  wins. 

Of  course  the  German  tactics  have  been  transparent 
throughout.  At  the  beginning  a  surrender  of  principle 
was  made  by  France  in  consenting  to  go  to  a  con- 
mrence  at  all.  It  was  far  from  unnatural  that  when 
r  ranee  made  this  initial  retreat  Germany  should  have 
counted  on  a  second  one.  Had  France  given  way  over 
the  police  question  Germany’s  principal  end  would  have 
been  attained.  After  all,  in  spite  of  much  brave  talk, 
the  idea  that  France  or  Germany  would  have  seriously 
compromised  peace  for  the  sake  of  Morocco  could 
hardly  be  taken  seriously.  The  vast  majority  of  French¬ 
men  loathe  the  idea  of  war  for  such  a  purpose  and 
Germans;  only  a  little  less  so.  Meanwhile  the  anarchy 
in  Morocco  spreads,  and  Rasuli  is  lord  of  the  country 
round  Tangier.  Europe  in  general  is  sick  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  is  France  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing-  Rasuli  I 
to  book  ?  &  I 


.  M.  Fallieres  is  himself  hardly  installed  in  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  when  he  has  to  receive  the  resignation  of  the 
I  Rouvier  ministry.  On  Wednesday  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  which  included  the  Right, 

I  many  of  the  Progressive  Republicans,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Radical  Socialists.  The  occasion  was  a  debate 
on  the  disturbances  at  Boeschepe  near  the  Belgian 
frontier  which  arose  out  of  the  attempt  to  take  the 
inventory  under  the  Separation  law.  In  the  fight 
between  the  gendarmes  and  the  demonstrators  one  of 
the  Catholics  was  killed.  The  Rouvier  government 
has  been  attacked  on  all  sides  :  by  the  anti-Catholics 
for  their  alleged  want  of  energy  in  enforcing  the  law  ; 
by. the  Catholics  for  enforcing  it  in  opposition  to  the 
religious  sentiment  in  many  parts  of  France.  So  that 
the  voting  of  the  groups  implies  a  feeling  of  general 
dissatisfaction,  for  opposite  reasons,  with  the  ministry. 

Matters  in  Hungary  do  not  seem  to  improve  though 
there  are  notable  accessions  to  the  Royal  side.  The 
latest  is  Count  Tisza,  who  states  his  reasons  in  a  very 
temperate  manifesto.  He  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  King  but  hardly  on  that  of  the  Ministry. 
This,  is  perhaps  the  attitude  of  a  good  many  more 
patriotic  Hungarians  than  the  extremists  are  ready  to 
admit,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  another  election 
might  show  quite  a  different  result  from  the  last.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  on  that  occasion  the  result 
was  obtained  far  more  by  the  influence  of  the  religious 
question  than  by  national  politics.  The  Ministry  may 
be  committing  some  illegalities  or  at  all  events  acting 
in  a  high-handed  manner  but  its  opponents  have  few 
scruples.  The  idea  of  a  passionate  pilgrimage  to  stir 
up  feeling  abroad  in  favour  of  the  Nationalists  seems  to 
us  deplorable  and  will  certainly  prove  disappointing. 

It  will  also  cause  grave  embarrassment  to  friendly 
Governments.  We  hope  our  own  Government  would 
stop  at  once  any  such  violation  of  friendly  relations 
with  Austria. 

An  Imperial  Manifesto  has  been  published  announcing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Russian  Parliament.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Douma  are  to  be  the 
Upper  and  Lower  House  respectively  :  and  the  elections 
are  now  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the 
electors  who  finally  choose  the  members  of  the  Douma  ; 
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and  so  far  it  is  said  these  elections  are  not  displeasing 
to  the  Government  as  Conservatives  have  been  returned. 
Half  the  members  of  the  Council  will  be  nominated  by 
the  Emperor  ;  the  other  half  will  be  elected  by  the 
Zemstvos  of  each  government,  the  Church,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  and  Universities,  the  Bourses  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nobility,  and  each  member  must  have  an  academical 
degree  and  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  a  day 
during  the  session.  The  Douma  and  Council  have  the 
right  of  initiation  of  legislation  ;  but  a  bill  rejected  by 
one  will  not  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  at  all. 

The  question  of  land  legislation  is  reserved  for 
committees  of  the  Upper  House.  While  Parliament 
is  not  in  session,  there  may  be  legislation  by  measures 
proposed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  as  at  present ;  and 
the  whole  legislative  activity  of  the  Parliament  must  be 
understood  to  be  subject  to  the  principle  of  autocracy 
which  the  Emperor'  has  insisted  throughout  is  not 
impaired  by  the  new  arrangements.  The  statement,  of 
these,  the  chief  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  Russian 
Parliament,  shows  that  it  is  much  more  analogous  to  the 
Crown  Colony  or  representative  government  system  in 
our.  Colonies  than  to  the  British  Parliament  or  even  to 
other  Continental  parliaments.  When  we  an?  told  of 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  Russia,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  excitement  and  party  bitterness  and  animosity  and 
the  prophecies  of  evil,  when  in  South  Africa  the  passage 
is  proposed  from  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown  to 
representative,  or  from  the  representative  to  responsible, 
government. 

Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  was  received  into  the 
Roman  Church,  preliminary  to  her  marriage  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  on  Wednesday.  The  ceremony  of  the 
conversion  was  not  treated  as  a  public  event,  very  few 
being  present.  Those  who  have  misgivings  as  to  this 
being  a  political  conversion  may  set  their  minds  at  rest. 
Princess  Ena’s  convictions  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  for  many  years. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  marriage  may  do  something 
to  improve  the  mutual  regard  of  the  Spanish  and  British 
peoples.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Spanish 
nation  should  regard  this  country  with  suspicion  after 
its  attitude  during  the  Spanish- American  war.  Even 
diplomatically  Spain  had  some  cause  for  resentment. 
More  deeply,  however,  and  most  justly  were  the  Spanish 
people  moved  by  the  gross  partisanship  of  the  public 
here  and  of  the  popular  press,  a  partisanship  which  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  vulgarest  vilification  of  Spain. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Haldane  stands 
on  a  higher  intellectual  plane  than  the  majority  of  our 
recent  War  Secretaries,  as  anyone  who  listened  to  his 
brilliant  and  telling  speech  of  two  hours  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  must  have  felt.  Taking 
warning  by  the  example  of  his  two  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  wisely  refuses  to  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  line  of  policy  till  he  has  had  ample  time  to  study 
the  complicated  military  problem  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings.  We  cordially  welcome  his  declaration  that 
he  refuses  absolutely  to  be  driven  by  the  ex¬ 
tremists  into  abolishing  the  newly  raised  battalions. 
A  large  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  ideals  he  had 
formed  as  distinguished  from  plans.  His  references, 

.  however,  to  these  were  vague  and  unsubstantial.  He 
wishes  to  see  a  large  expansible  reserve  behind  the 
regular  army,  which  should  be  independent  of  the 
War  Office,  and  controlled  by  local  authorities.  But 
how  this  is  to  be  done  he  refrains  from  telling  us. 

The  earnest  spirits  who  expected  that  the  advent  of 
a  Liberal  Government  to  power  would  at  once  mean  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  Army  Estimates  will  be 
grievously  disappointed.  After  making  every  effort  to 
economise,  Mr.  Haldane  finds  that  he  can  only  reduce 
the  Estimates  by  a  paltry  17,000,  the  total  Estimates 
for  the  coming  financial  year  standing  at  ^29,796,000 
as  against  the  ^29,813,000  of  the  financial  year  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Mr.  Haldane  very  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained  how  it  is  that  the  Army  Estimates  have  in¬ 
creased  so  enormously  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
personnel  of  the  army  has  grown  considerably,  a  move 
which  the  recent  growth  of  the  Empire  has  rendered 


imperative.  In  addition  to  this,  too,  the  pay  of  the 
regular  and  the  militiaman  has  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  and  more  money  is  now  spent  on  the  Yeomanry 
and  Volunteers. 

Possibly  Sir  William  Gatacre,  who  died  on  Monday, 
though  possessed  of  many  admirable  military  qualities, 
was  not  fitted  for  high  command  in  the  field  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the  South  African  war  found 
him  still  a  comparatively  junior  officer,  he  would,  if 
given  the  chance,  have  proved  eminently  successful  as 
a  dashing  column  leader  in  its  later  stages.  But  as 
it  was,  after  a  long  and  arduous  career,  comprising 
much  active  service  in  India  and  Egypt,  he,  as  many 
before  him,  found  the  grave  of  his  professional  career 
in  South  Africa.  Unfortunately,  the  public  will  now 
mainly  remember  him  in  connexion  with  the  Stormberg 
disaster,  forgetting  his  previous  valuable  services  in 
Chitral  and  elsewhere.  The  story  of  Stormberg  has 
often  been  told.  One  point,  however,  stands  out 
clearly.  Unlike  some  of  his  companions  in  adversity, 
this  gallant,  earnest  and  single-minded  soldier  accepted 
the  verdict  against  him  with  manly  and  soldierly  resig¬ 
nation — bitter  as  the  blow  must  have  been  to  such  an 
enthusiast— and  never  aft.erwards  sought  means  to 
advertise  his  grievances. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  gave  fresh  assurance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  when  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  on  naval  matters  w^s  started  by  Lord  Brassey, 
that  the  present  Government  intend  to  maintain  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy  at  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Glasgow  and 
Lord  Goschen  both  attacked  the  scheme  of  inter¬ 
changeability  to  which  naval  education  is  now  being 
directed.  Lord  Goschen  went  so  far  as  to  describe 
it  as  “a  new  and  almost  ludicrous”  contention  that 
any  officer  could  acquire  simultaneously  a  knowledge 
of  strategy,  diplomacy,  languages,  tactics,  manoeuvres 
and  engineering  adequate  to  qualify  him  for  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  trust  under  any  of  these  heads. 
Lord  Cawdor  put  the  other  view  and  made  it  clear 
that  whilst  education  would  be  directed  to  special 
knowledge  in  one  branch,  officers  will  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  enabling  interchangeability  to  be  effected 
where  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  service  and 
the  individual. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  afternoon  Mr. 
Agar-Robartes  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill  which  is  intended  to  introduce  many 
changes  into  the  relations  between  agricultural  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants.  Lord  Helmsley  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to 
introduce  dual  ownership,  would  diminish  the  land¬ 
lord  s  interest  in  his  property,  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant,  and  would  alter  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Mr.  Hicks 
Beach  supported  "this  amendment,  and  urged  that  the 
bill  was  not  desired  by  the  agricultural  community. 
Sir  E.  Strachev,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  bill.  On  a  division  there 
was  a  majority  of  255  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  nothing  to  say  during  the  Aliens 
debate  to  encourage  those  of  his  party  who  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  bring  odium  on  the  Act  by  citing  cases 
of  harsh  administration.  He  told  them  plainly  that  a 
great  deal  of  inventiveness  was  being  exercised  on 
these  cases  ;  that  certain  people  interested  in  getting 
immigrants  through  were  putting  them  up  to  ways 
of  avoiding  the  Act.  Anyone  who  knows  the  wiliness, 
the  shiftiness,  and  the  tergiversation  of  the  aliens 
in  their  litigations,  or  their  evasions  of  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  they  hood¬ 
wink  magistrates,  judges,  and  officials,  when  they  are 
here,  easily  understands  how  the  immigration  officers 
and  the  board  will  be  cheated  by  them  to  get  here.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  many  have  got  in  on  the  plea 
of  being  political  refugees  who  ought  to  have  been 
turned  back  than  that  the  few  instances  where  the  plea 
has  not  been  admitted  were  wrongly  decided.  Then 
the  stories  of  the  rejected  ones  are  exactly  such  as  can 
be  worked  up  into  sensational  reading  by  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  intention  to  open  the  immigration  boards  to  the 
reporters  is  prudent  ;  not  to  show  that  the  Aliens  Act 
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is  being-  worked  harshly,  or  that  it  is  impracticable,  but 
that  the  truth  may  be  known  about  it  instead  of  being- 
perverted  for  factitious  objects. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Lever  carried  his  motion  in 
favour  of  payment  of  members  by  the  usual  huge 
majority  of  two  or  three  hundred.  Considering  how 
many  good  men  there  are,  Conservative  and  Liberal 
alike,  who  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  unques¬ 
tioned  privilege  of  being  M.P.  we  cannot  see  why  year 
after  year  a  certain  class  of  politicians  should  come 
forward  and  ask  to  be  paid  for  their  parliamentary 
work.  If  there  were  the  least  difficulty  in  finding 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  politicians  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  do  the  work  for  nothing,  then  the  taxpayer 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  “stump  up”.  The 
scale  of  remuneration  would  be  another  matter.  Mr. 
Burns,  it  appears,  considers  no  man  worth  over  five 
hundred  a  year  ;  whilst  has  not  Mr.  Labouchere,  with 
rare  knowledge  of  men,  especially  politicians,  said  that 
many  cabinet  ministers,  if  they  had  to  fight  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  would  find  difficulty  in  making  six 
pounds  a  week?  One  seems  to  recall  something  of  the 
sort.  Five  pounds  a  week  and  a  retiring  pension  after 
so  many  years’  service  would  be  perhaps  a  reasonable 
“  screw  ”.  But  no  postage  stamps  or  perquisites  should 
be  permitted. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  the  public,  if  it  took  this 
payment  of  members  movement  seriously,  would 
strongly  object  to  pay  out  of  its  own  pocket  M.P.’s 
who  sit  in  Parliament  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  and  constantly  proclaim  this  fact.  There 
are  many  excellent  labour  members,  for  instance,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  straightforward  in  their  aims, 
pleasant  in  personality.  But  why  in  the  world  should 
they  expect  the  City  clerk  to  help  feed  and  dress  and 
lodge  them  ?  Strictly  class  representatives,  whatever 
happens,  should  be  paid  by  the  class  which  sends  them 
to  Parliament.  Suppose  the  London  ground  landlords 
or  the  “Park  Lane  Helots”,  as  the  Liberal  loves  to 
call  them,  choose  to  send  to  Parliament  men  to  look 
after  their  interests  :  why  should  the  carpenter  or  clerk 
be  called  on  to  support  them  ?  We  do  not  believe 
the  Liberal  party  will  pass  a  payment  of  members  bill 
during  this  Parliament:  if  they  do  they  will  raise  a  host 
of  enemies  among  the  poorer  taxpayers  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  has  opened  his  postmaster- 
generalship  with  a  very  bad  faux  pas.  The  Government 
having  decided  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  labour  amongst  certain  sections  of 
post  office  servants,  the  Opposition  chief  Whip,  as  in 
the  ordinary  course,  was  asked  to  nominate  a  member, 
oir  A.  Acland-Hood  nominated  Mr.  Claude  Hay,  know¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Hay  had  taken  practical  interest  in  this 
question.  But  Mr.  Buxton  did  not  want  Mr.  Hay. 
So  he  abandons  the  idea  of  a  committee  of  five  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  House,  and  proposes  instead  a  committee 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  hoping 
thus  to  eliminate  Mr.  Hay.  This  was  a  departure 
from  all  precedent  and  unfair  to  the  Opposition  ;  and 
Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  rightly  resented  it. 

Then  the  labour  members  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  Postmaster-General,  who  had  no  right  to  interfere 
at  all  in  the  matter  of  the  personnel  of  the  committee, 

'' as  trying  to  jockey  Mr.  Hay  off  simply  because  he 
had  expressed  views  favourable  to  some  of  the  post¬ 
men  s  claims.  .  This  Mr.  Shackleton  and  other  labour 
members  declined  to  countenance  ;  twice  the  Prime 
Minister  had  to  interfere  to  save  his  colleague  from 
total  confusion.  Ultimately  a  committee  of  nine  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  ordinary  way  was  decided  on.  So  Mr. 
Ha)  \\  ill  serve  on  the  committee.  Also  several  sections 
of  officials  excluded  by  Mr.  Buxton’s  reference  were 
included  under  an  amendment.  Thus  the  Pcstmaster- 
General  came  out  of  the  whole  business  very  badly. 
He  tried  to  do  a  rather  dirty  trick  very  clumsily,  and 
■was  found  out. 

The  Government  are  likely  to  give  but  “an  iron 
welcome  ”  to  the  return  of  their  follower,  Mr.  Alpheus 
C*  Morton,  to  his  role  of  the  man  who  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done.  Mr.  Morton,  of  old  so 


familiar  as  the  pride  of  Peterborough,  has  crossed  the 
Keltic  fringe  and  settled  in  the  most  distant  and  Scotch 
constituency.  He  is  sure  to  do  well  on  the  Scotch 
Estimate  evenings.  Meanwhile  he  is  not  overlooking 
Imperial  and  general  domestic  politics.  On  Monday 
he  moved  his  first  reduction  of  an  estimate  because  Mr. 
Churchill  was  not  present  to  say  what  the  Government 
were  going  to  do  to  compensate  General  Botha  and 
others  for  the  burning  of  their  farms  in  the  South 
African  war.  Mr.  Asquith  succeeded  in  pacifying  him 
for  the  moment.  The  odd  thing  is  that  Mr.  Morton  is 
annoyed  because  the  Government  has  not  yet  taken 
steps  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  its  predecessors. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection,  and  there  is  some 
pathetic  interest,  in  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  apology  for 
Gladstone  in  this  month’s  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”. 
YV  e  do  not  of  course  use  the  word  apology  in  any  "dis¬ 
respectful  sense.  Behind  this  mask  of  Gladstone  is 
there  not  a  good  deal  of  the  face  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
himself?  We  are  now  not  very  greatly  surprised  that 
Gladstone  should  have  a  very  strong  attraction  for 
Lord  Hugh.  It  is  difficult  not  to  smile  when  we  find 
Gladstone’s  inconsistency  explained  by  his  simplicity 
of  character,  and  his  “  occasional  apparent  lapse 
from  perfect  candour  ”  put  down  to  “  incapacity  to 
know  how  things  look  to  others  ”.  Does  Lord  Hugh 
think  Gladstone  had  any  great  desire  to  know?  It  is 
very  possibly  true  that  Gladstone’s  less  regard  for  the 
British  Empire  was  due  to  his  preoccupation  with  still 
greater  things.  But  might  not  a  yet  finer  nature  have 
found  that  citizenship  in  the  State  and  citizenship  in 
the  Church  were  not  an  antinomy  but  a  harmony? 
There  is  a  very  real  difficulty  here,  indeed  ;  lesser  men 
are  not  able  to  perceive  it  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
Gladstone  found  the  noblest  way  out. 

Unionist  Free  Traders  held  a  “  special  general  meet- 
ing  ”  of  their  club  on  Tuesday  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves,  apparently,  on  the  great  Liberal  victory  and  to 
lament  the  unaccountable  paucity  of  Unionist  free  traders. 
They  are  of  course  sanguine  "that  their  numbers  will 
soon  increase  ;  they  are  confident  that  Unionists  will 
perceive  they  will  never  return  to  power  until  they 
have  given  up  keeping  company  with  tariff  reform, 
when  they  will  all  flock  back  to  free  trade.  They 
hope  to  influence  Unionists  not  by  an  attempt  to 
show  them  that  their  tariff  views  are  wrong,  but  by 
showing  them  that  they  will  not  pay.  Free  traders  are 
fond  of  talking  of  their  lofty  moral  ideals.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  this  calculation  Unionists  have  observed 
that  it  is  precisely  where  tariff  reform  was  preached 
most  uncompromisingly  by  the  Unionist  candidate  that 
Unionism  had  the  most  success.  We  should  have 
thought  some  at  any  rate  of  the  gentlemen  present  at 
this  meeting  would  have  remembered  certain  election 
successes  of  tariff  reform.  The  only  thing  of  any  signifi¬ 
cance  said  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  anyone  else  at 
this  meeting  was  that  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club 
no  longer  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
They  are  thus  formally  severed  from  the  Unionist  party. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  they  will  be  able 
to  tolerate  their  own  isolation. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  this  week,  a  somewhat 
significant  admission  was  made  by  a  free  trader  and, 
we  believe  a  Liberal,  well  known  in  the  North.  Mr. 
Hobson,  representing  Sheffield,  where  he  has  been 
Master  Cutler,  admitted  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  this  country  to  pursue  a  merely  laissez-faire  trade 
policy.  In  face  of  the  action  of  other  Governments 
the  British  Government  could  not  accept  the  position 
that  commercial  progress  must  be  left  solely  to  private 
enterprise.  In  fact,  the  State  must  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  individual  trader. 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  strong  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Canals.  Lord  Shuttleworth  is  chairman  :  his 
business  aptitude  is  generally  admitted,  and  we  might 
describe  his  official  manner  as  quite  the  most  correct  in 
public  life.  Other  members  include  Sir  John  Dorring- 
ton,  Lord  Brassey  and  two  or  three  labour  M.P.s,  as 
Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Vivian.  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield 
will  act  as  secretary — an  admirable  appointment.  The 
terms  of  reference  are  wide  and  we  hope  that  the 
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commission  will  be  able  to  put  new  life  into  these 
sluggish  old  waterways.  England  perhaps  is  not  the 
only  land  where  the  canal  system  needs  reform :  the 
solemn  meeting  of  authorities  in  the  pages  of  an 
American  humourist  may  be  recalled  ;  but  in  this  case 
no  satisfactory  solution  was  reached,  though  various 
plans— including  one  to  have  the  canals  on  a  slant— were 
broached.  Bargees  as  witnesses  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  suggest  interesting  possibilities.  “  Shuttleworth 
and  Bargee”  would  be  almost  as  good  as  “Balfour 
and  Billingsgate.”  We  hope  that  the  commission  will 
do  nothing  likely  to  banish  the  picturesque  figure  and 
life  of  the  bargee  folk.  ^Esthetic  considerations  should 
count  in  other  ways  too  :  who  would  desire  to  touch 
“  good  old  barge  ”  at  Winchester? 

Could  not  a  commission  be  appointed  to  consider 
motor-cycles  ?  Special  regulations  will  be  necessary 
before  long  unless  this  vehicle  goes  out  of  vogue. 
One  day  this  week  two  motor-cycles  were  seen 
racing  up  Knightsbridge  and  Piccadilly  in  and  out 
amongst  the  traffic,  and  soon  after  an  unfortunate  foot 
passenger  was  knocked  over  and  much  hurt.  The 
motor-cycle  is  often  of  use  in  the  country  ;  doctors 
with  a  small  scattered  practice  often  use  it,  and  many 
other  people  for  business  purposes.  But  in  London  the 
motor-cycle  is  much  used  by  idle  and  useless  people 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  public.  The  rmotor-cycle 
scorcher  ought  to  be  very  severely  punished. 

The  old  proverb  that  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed 
starves  has  peculiar  application  to  plans  for  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed  in  their  own  country.  In  the 
meantime  there  does  not  seem  anything  better  to  be 
done  than  to  assist  capable  men  by  helping  them  to 
emigrate  to  a  colony  like  Canada  where,  as  Mrs. 

E.  P.  Arnold-Forster  shows  in  a  letter  to  us,  work 
can  be  found  for  them  at  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  day. 
Grandiose  schemes  of  emigration  are  suspicious.  The 
work  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  a  personal  and 
individual  matter.  This  is  what  Mrs.  Arnold-Forster, 
as  we  personally  know,  has  done  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  persons  she  assists  and  with  the  minimum  of 
machinery.  Hence  the  good  results.  She  has  already 
sent  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  who  have  been 
placed  on  farms,  or  railways,  or  in  their  own  trades, 
and  they  are  all  doing  well. 

There  was  a  great  run  in  legal  circles  on  the 
“National  Review”  to  read  the  article  by  “A 
Practising  Barrister  ”  which  drew  upon  the  head  of 
its  editor  a  motion  of  attachment  for  contempt  last 
Monday.  Most  lawyers  seemed  to  doubt,  from  several 
slips  in  the  article,  but  more  especially  from  the  in¬ 
competent  presentation  of  the  facts  in  Lord  Justice 
Moulton’s  litigation,  whether  a  practising  barrister 
could  be  the  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  Maxse,  how¬ 
ever,  assured  the  Court  that  he  had  relied  on  the  fact 
of  the  writer  being  a  barrister  of  some  standing  ; 
and  on  this  explanation  and  a  retractation  of  the  serious 
libellous  statements  into  which  he  had  been  so  inex¬ 
cusably  misled,  the  motion  was  not  proceeded  with. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  bons  viveurs  or  tee¬ 
totalers  are  better  off  in  the  matter  of  drinks  judging 
by  two  cases  the  first  of  which  was  heard  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  other  by  the  Lambeth  magistrate.  We 
know  now  what  whisky  is  ;  but  Ernest  Benoit,  a  French¬ 
man  at  Greenwich  who  was  in  league  with  two  others 
in  Holland,  succeeded  by  forged  labels  in  passing  off 
cheap  spirit  flavoured  with  herbs  and  coloured  with 
dye  stuff's  as  Chartreuse,  Three  Star  Hennessy  and 
Martell,  and  utterly  confused  the  boundaries  of  right 
and  wrong.  Eighteen  months’  “  hard”  is  not  too 
much  for  such  a  rascal.  Teetotalers  may  not  feel  so 
sympathetic  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  victims,  but 
their  own  troubles  with  lime  juice  cordial  should  soften 
them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  pure  article. 
Smith’s,  says  the  magistrate,  is  “  Preservatised^  with 
formaldehyde  :  flavourless  but  deadly.  Jones’  has 
salicylic  acid  ;  will  upset  the  works  of  a  traction  engine. 
Brown’s  Perfectly  innocuous  but  with  the  taste  of  a 
bad  egg  Mr.  Hopkins  is  witty  and  he  is  also 
wise  ;  so  he  will  not  add  a  lime  juice  cordial  standard  to 
the  whisky  and  the  champagne  standard. 


MR.  HALDANE’S  POLICY. 

A/TR.  HALDANE’S  speech  will  be  received  with 
IV 1  relief  by  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  army 
at  heart.  We  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with  many  of  his 
conclusions  and  ideals.  Some  of  them  we  hold  to  be 
positively  dangerous  ;  though  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  neither  in  his  speech  nor  in  his  memorandum  did 
he  tell  us  much.  Still,  in  face  of  the  gloomy  antici¬ 
pations  formed  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  Albert  Hall 
speech  and  the  sinister  newspaper  rumours,  it  is  a 
distinct  relief  to  find  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to 
destroy  the  newly  created  battalions  and  will  not 
be  influenced  by  the  extremists  of  his  party.  It  is 
early  yet  to  judge  how  far  he  has  been  successful  in 
the  heavy  task  he  has  undertaken.  But  at  least 
he  is  wise  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  large  fixed 
policy  before  he  has  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
consider  various  complicated  questions  in  all  their 
bearings.  His  speech  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  The  former  deals  with  actual 
facts  and  some  definite,  if  temporary,  line  of  action  ; 
the  latter  with  certain  vague  and  shadowy  ideals  which 
he  has  formed.  The  new  War  Secretary  is  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  the  “  blue  water  ” 
theories,  in  support  of  which  of  course  he  quotes 
Mr.  Balfour.  But  this  attitude  is  qualified  if  not 
neutralised  by  the  form  of  its  application.  Various 
storehouses  and  forts  scattered  over  the  country, 
principally  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled,  as  well  as  certain  coast  defences  manned 
by  obsolete  guns ;  whilst  the  preparation  of  certain 
defensive  and  reconnaissance  schemes,  necessitating  the 
maintenance  of  a  considerable  staff,  is  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  If  the  “blue  water”  mania  takes  no  more 
violent  form  than  this,  we  can  well  for  the  present  at 
any  rate  remain  content.  Yet,  like  all  advocates  of  this 
new  and  popular  doctrine,  Mr.  Haldane  is  not  con¬ 
sistent.  In  what  may  be  called  the  positive  portion  of 
his  speech,  he  tells  us  that  he  wishes  to  make  Volunteer 
training  easy  and  elastic.  But  if  not  for  home  defence, 
what  grounds  can  there  be  for  maintaining  this  force,  if 
invasion  is  impossible,  and  if  no  nation  would  risk  even 
five  or  ten  thousand  men  in  a  raid  merely  designed 
to  damage  our  prestige?  In  comparison  with  two 
statements  he  made  even  these  considerations  are 
trivial.  He  assumes  that  this  country — unlike  its  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours — will  always  have  plenty  of  time  to 
prepare,  after  war  has  begun,  and  to  organise  its 
auxiliary  and  even  untrained  levies  ;  and  that,  as  Russia 
is  now  so  weak,  the  Indian  danger  has  receded  into 
the  background.  Both  these  statements  are  fraught 
with  real  danger. 

In  the  positive  or  material  portion  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Haldane  admirably  summarised  the  reasons  why 
the  strength  of  the  army  and  the  Estimates  had 
increased  of  late  years  ;  and,  as  the  keynote  of  his 
policy,  he  enunciates  the  sound  maxim  that  efficiency 
for  war  will  be  the  sole  criterion  by  which  he  will 
determine  his  future  policy.  We  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  trifling  reductions  which  have 
already  been  made.  But  we  do  note  with  some 
anxiety  that  nothing — beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  troops  now  serving — has  been  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  provision  of  a  reserve  of  stores.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest,  because  the  least  “  eye-catching”, 
achievements  of  the  late  Government  was  the  provision 
of  an  immense  reserve  of  mobilisation  stores,  an 
undertaking  which  the  public  could  not  understand  or 
sympathise  with,  and  therefore  one  out  of  which  no 
party  capital  could  be  made.  Indeed  it  was  entirely 
the  reverse,  because  large  expenditure  was  entailed, 
for  which  the  ordinary  observer  could  see  no  definite 
result.  As  the  South  African  war  demonstrated,  the 
absence  of  such  a  reserve  was  perilous  and  costly. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  this  important  point  will  not 
escape  Mr.  Haldane’s  attention.  As  is  ever  the 
case,  the  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  men  is  a 
vital  problem  ;  and  now  we  hear  the  disagreeable 
news  that,  in  spite  of  the  recent  increases  of  pay,  the 
number  of  recruits  last  year  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
Mr.  Haldane  favours  a  return  to  the  system  of  enlisting 
men  for  seven  years  with  the  colours  and  five  in  the 
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reserve — a  principle  which  we  have  always  held  should 
never  have  been  departed  from. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  a  War 
Minister  is  to  be  impartial.  Each  branch  of  our 
armed  forces  has  its  ideals,  as  well  as  its  grievances. 
Unfortunately  the  claims  of  the  army,  the  militia,  the 
Volunteers  and  the  Yeomanry  must,  perhaps  necessarily, 
be  conflicting.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  War  Minister  to 
look  upon  all  such  questions  from  a  broad  standpoint, 
and  merely  to  regard  each  force  as  a  component  part  of 
a  national  whole.  We  frequently  had  occasion  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  plans,  but  in  his  Volun¬ 
teer  policy,  which  may  briefly  be  described  as  quality 
versus  quantity,  we  were  always  at  one  with  him. 
Mr.  Haldane  apparently  takes  the  opposite  view,  and 
favours  quantity  as  against  quality ;  though,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  mere  existence  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  is  incompatible  with  the  “  blue  water”  theories 
he  has  adopted.  Nor  does  the  War  Office  circular 
•of  5  February,  1906,  distributing  the  Volunteers  in 
brigades  under  permanent  brigadiers,  mend  matters. 
To  meet  the  test  of  war  troops  must  be  organised  in 
bodies  of  approximately  equal  strength,  as  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  Norfolk  Commission  in  its  report  on 
the  Volunteers.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  man¬ 
oeuvre  them  satisfactorily  in  the  field.  Yet  the  circular 
provides  for  twenty-five  brigades,  presumedly  to  be 
used  in  case  of  invasion.  Some  consist  of  seven,  six, 
five  and  four  battalions,  and  some  of  only  three. 
Obviously  such  a  scheme  is  a  mere  peace  and  paper 
one,  and  useless  for  the  real  business.  In  this  case  at 
any  rate  Mr.  Haldane  did  not  carry  out  his  ideal  of  wait¬ 
ing-  to  act  before  he  had  matured  his  plans.  Clearly  the 
militia  stands  on  a  different  basis.  For  one  thing 
its  subjection  to  military  law  makes  it  more  akin  to 
regulars.  Regarded  purely  from  the  militia  stand¬ 
point,  no  doubt  Mr.  Haldane’s  policy — as  outlined 
in  the  memorandum  accompanying  the  Estimates — is 
for  good.  But,  as  we  have  already  explained,  a  War 
Secretary  must  look  on  matters  from  a  broader  stand¬ 
point.  Thus  the  proposal  that  the  six  months’  trained 
recruits  should  not  enlist  into  the  line  till  they  have 
served  an  additional  training  is  good  of  course  for  the 
militia.  But  the  militia  is  a  fertile  recruiting  ground 
for  the  line,  which  is  bound  to  suffer  in  consequence, 
and  after  all  the  latter  is  the  first  consideration. 
Obviously  it  would  be  better  if  the  militia  could  be 
organised  on  an  entirely  distinct  basis  from  the  line,  its 
efficiency  being  merely  considered  on  its  own  merits  ; 
but  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  military 
system,  we  fear  such  an  ideal  is  unattainable.  The  militia 
must  be  treated  partly  as  a  feeding  ground  for  the 
line,  a  proposition  which  we  feel  sure  Mr.  Haldane 
will  be  bound  to  recognise  in  time.  But  even  regarded 
purely  from  the  militia  standpoint,  the  six  months’ 
scheme  does  not  provide  for  the  most  pressing  militia 
need  of  all,  the  efficiency  of  its  officers.  Militia 
infantrymen  once  embodied  can  soon  be  converted  into 
efficient  soldiers  ;  and  the  six  months’  recruit  service 
will  of  course  add  largely  to  efficiency.  But  six  months 
is  little  good  for  training  the  officers,  and  we  confess 
that,  as  the  force  is  at  present  constituted,  the  militia 
problem  seems  well-nigh  insoluble. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Haldane’s  ideals,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  definite  proposals  which,  through 
various  means,  have  been  announced.  Admitting  that 
we  need  a  striking  force,  he  tells  us  that  the  great 
question  is  to  determine  its  strength.  This,  he  says, 
can  be  done  scientifically,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  calculation  being  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
pansible  force  which  lies  behind  it.  Incidentally  we 
may  remark  that  we  differ  entirely  from  the  dictum  that 
such  matters  can  be  determined  absolutely  on  scientific 
grounds  ,  the  history  of  nearly  all  wars  shows 
that  one  of  the  combatants  at  least  has  always 
miscalculated  his  military  requirements.  But  putting 
this  point  aside,  Mr.  Haldane  is  extremely  vague 
as  to  the  composition  of  this  skeleton  and  expan¬ 
sible  force.  He  calls  the  Swiss  army  an  example 
of  what  can  be  made  of  men  who  are  not  regulars. 
But  the  Swiss  force  is  raised  by  compulsion.  So 
from  his  point  of  view  the  simile  is  hardly  a  happy 
one.  He  tells  us  that  this  great  expansible  force  should 
be  organised,  independently  of  the  War  Office,  by  local 


bodies.  We  gather  that  it  would  consist  mainly  of 
rifle  clubs,  &c.,  somewhat  after  Lord  Roberts’  plan 
minus  the  compulsion.  Here  we  hold  that  Mr.  Haldane 
has  gone  astray.  First,  how  would  he  provide  com¬ 
petent  officers?  Even  could  he  devise  some  means 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  we  feel  sure  that  the  ideal 
would  fail.  The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  without  the 
stimulus  of  war  or  grave  national  peril  are  for  the  main 
part  devoid  of  military  energy  ;  and  this  being  so  the 
whole  of  the  ideal  becomes  Utopian  and  unworkable. 
Mr.  Haldane  tells  us  that  with  this  vague  and  inchoate 
reser\ e  at  hand,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  foreign 
aggression,  since  no  nation  would  go  to  war  withT a 
power  which  had  latent  possibilities  behind  it.  But  in 
practice  we  imagine  that  such  an  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
organised  mob  would  no  more  impose  upon  other 
nations  than  did  the  painted  figures  of  soldiers  which 
used  to  adorn  the  walls  of  Pekin. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  BLOC. 

nPHE  fall  of  M.  Rouvier’s  Ministry  comes  at  a  highly 
inconvenient  time  in  international  affairs.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  change  of  policy 
will  follow  so  far  as  the  Algeciras  Conference  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Neither  can  it  be  argued  that  the  majority 
j  which  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Cabinet  that 
was  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  M.  Combes 
has  been  seriously  increased  by  dissatisfaction  with 
M.  Rouvier’s  direction  of  French  foreign  policy.  It 
may  be  that  a  few  socialist  votes  were  turned  in  that 
manner,  but  on  the  other  hand  more  votes  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  refusal  to  surrender  altogether  to  anti¬ 
militarism.  But  it  has  been  quite  clear  of  late  that 
the  position  of  M.  Rouvier  was  becoming  insecure. 
The  more  extreme  socialists  had  lost  all  confidence  in  a 
Ministry  which  relied  more  and  more  strongly  upon 
Moderate  support.  In  the  end  the  fate  has  overtaken 
them  which  generally  does  befall  any  Ministry  that 
turns  away  from  a  courageous  enforcement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  professes  to  rely.  Not  suffi¬ 
ciently  anti-clerical  for  the  Radicals  and  socialists,  it 
has  been  too  ruthless  for  the  Moderates,  while  the  Right 
naturally  vote  against  any  Republican  Ministry,  espe¬ 
cially  one  tarred  with  the  Combes  brush. 

M.  Rouvier  has  suffered  not  altogether  for  his  own 
offences.  He  is  to  a  large  extent  the  unwilling  victim 
of  his  predecessor’s  political  crimes.  He  was  obliged 
to  enforce  the  Separation  law,  and  others  might  have 
carried  it  out  with  far  more  vigour.  But  the  agents  of 
the  Government  have  certainly  been  executing  it  with 
great  lack  of  tact.  We  do  not  excuse  the  conduct  of 
some  extreme  clericals  that  on  several  occasions  has 
grievously  injured  a  good  cause  by  exciting  ridicule  and 
contempt  among  impartial  observers.  None  the  less, 
the  scenes  that  have  attended  the  taking  of  the  inven¬ 
tories  throughout  France  have  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
most  thinking  Frenchmen  a  great  wave  of  disgust  and 
weariness  with  the  never-ending  strife  and  civil  discord 
to  which  they  are  condemned  by  a  regime  whose  motto 
is  ironically  enough  “  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity.” 

The  truth  is  that  in  France  ever  since  the  days  when 
the  “  new  Pilate”,  as  Dante  called  him,  raged  against 
Bonitace  VIII.,  a  bureaucratic  government  has  been  at 
strife  with  all  forms  of  religion  that  demanded  freedom 
to  practise  their  particular  tenets  in  peace.  State  inter¬ 
ference  has  been  the  principle  not  only  of  absolute 
monarchs  but  of  more  absolute  Ministers  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  theorists.  No  Inquisition  has  ever  been  less 
ready  to  recognise  the  right  to  differ  than  the  ardent 
committees  of  atheistic  views  who  have  frequently 
swayed  Republican  policy.  M.  Rouvier’s  Ministry  has 
not  been  so  much  to  the  taste  of  these  gentlemen  as 
was  that  of  M.  Combes,  consequently  they  have  long 
been  seeking  the  occasion  they  found  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  socialists  disliked  M.  Rouvier  as  too 
militarist,  and  the  Moderates  were  disgusted  with  the 
policy  of  the  Bloc,  of  which  he  was  the  heir. 

Thus  the  Republican  policy  falls  again  between 
two  alternatives.  It  has  no  longer  the  nerve  to  be 
consistently  a  persecutor,  while  it  declines  to  reverse 
courageously  a  policy  of  which  it  clearly  has  doubts. 

So  long  as  the  integrity  of  the  Bloc  remained,  it 
had  a  certain  sinister  consistency.  Its  foreign  policy 
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was  consistently  good,  while  its  home  policy  was  in 
every  way  detestable.  As  we  pointed  out  some  years 
a"o,  so  long  as  the  quarrel  between  Church  and  State 
had 'come  to  no  definite  conclusion  the  majority  would 
hold  together  to  effect  the  one  definite  object  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  being,  to  divorce  religion  from  the  State. 
That  end  once  attained,  the  Government  of  the  Bloc 
ceased  to  have  anv  raison  d’etre,  the  well-worn  refrain 
of  “  Republican  Concentration  ”  no  longer  strengthened 
the  feeble  knees  of  the  motley  regiments  which  had 
kept  in  power  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  successors. 

It  would  seem  now  as  if  the  Republican  groups  were 
again  threatening  to  renew  the  game  of  permutations 
and  combinations  which  had  for  years  rendered,  so  pre¬ 
carious  the  tenure  of  power  of  any  French  Ministry. 

But  there  is  a  particular  cause  for  the  rally  of  diver¬ 
gent  interests  against  M.  Rouvier  at  this  juncture.  The 
elections  are  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
France  office  gives  its  possessors  many  points  to  the 
good  in  the  electoral  game.  Every  Government  ser¬ 
vant  is  practically  an  agent  for  the  preservation  in 
power  of  the  existing  Ministry.  Civil  servants  in  France 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  they  almost  always  vote  for  the  Ministry,  a  strange 
example  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  bureaucratic 
modes  of  feeling  prevalent  in  a  country  professedly 
free.  There  are  therefore  more,  reasons  than  one 
leading  the  opponents  of  any  cabinet  to  eject  them 
from  power  before  an  election  comes  upon  them.  At 
all  events  it  is  felt  they  shall  not  start  with  that  heavy 
advantage.  This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of  the 
particular  occasion  of  M.  Rouvier’ s  fall.  It  is  not 
otherwise  easy  to  explain  a  line  of  action  which  cannot, 
from  any  standpoint,  be  considered  patriotic.  The 
lines  of  French  policy  in  Moorish  affairs  may  not.be 
diverted,  but  the  most  casual  observer  of  political 
matters  must  be  well  aware  that  to  change  one 
Ministry  for  another  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
crisis  in  foreign  affairs  is  not  generally  considered 
the  highest  form  of  wisdom.  Though  it  may  not  spring 
from  that  cause,  such  action  cannot  but  react  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  external  policy.  It  must  to  a  certain  extent 
paralyse  the  arm  ot  the  most  skilful  diplomat.  A 
violent  disturbance  outside  the  door  may  spoil  the 
stroke  of  a  skilled  billiard-player,  though  no  direct 
interference  with  his  aim  may  be  attempted.  The  same 
injury  will  be  done  to  the  general  scheme  of  French 
supporters  at  the  Conference.  How  can  they  know 
how  far  to  go  when  the  principal  may  be  undecided 
himself?  The  chances  of  French  success  at  Algeciras 
may  not  have  suffered  seriously,  but  they  are  sure  to 
suffer  somewhat. 

As  to  the  future,  forecast  is  unprofitable  if  inviting. 
Whatever  Ministry  may  be  formed  it  can  be  nothing  but 
a  Ministry  of  stopgaps.  Apparently  the  man  to  whom 
the  President  would  most  naturally  entrust  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Ministry  is  M.  Ribot,  whose  forces  turned 
the  key  of  the  Ministerial  position.  He  represents 
a  real  and  consistent  opposition  to  their  anti-clerical 
policy  from  the  standpoint  01  liberty. .  He  is 
not  merely  one  of  the  revolters  on  a  side  issue. 
But  we  gravely  doubt  if  he  could  secure  sufficient 
support  to  carry  on  till  the  elections.  His  party 
numbers  as  nearly  as  possible  one  hundred  all.  told, 
about  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  Socialist- 
Radicals,  and  he  is  not  a  persona  grata  to  any  of  the 
more  advanced  groups.  \\  e  may  assume  that  tor  the 
present  the  return  to  office  in  any  form  of  M.  Delcassd 
is  an  impossibility  ;  it  would  be  too  direct  a  defiance  of 
Germany;  but  there  remain  tew  names  which  have 
not  already  figured  in  ministerial  lists,  or  appear 
“  ministrable  ”.  One  thing  seems  clear,  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  again  upon  an  era  ot  short  Ministries  suppoited 
b\&  Republican  groups  without  any  permanent  bond  of 
association.  It  would  have  been  better  tor  b  ranee  no 
doubt  had  the  Bloc  never  come  into  existence.  It  did 
much  harm  and  little  good.  The  one  benefit  it  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  country  was  that  it  checked  tor  a  time 
the  fissiparous  tendency  of  french  politics.  E\en  so 
long  as  an  able  Foreign  Minister  retained  his  portfolio 
the  worst  results  for  the  country  did  not  ensue. 
M.  Rouvier  destroyed  the  Delcasse  regime,  and  had 
put  nothing  stable  in  its  place  before  he  himself 
succumbed. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  NEW  CREW. 

TN  his  statement  Mr.  Robertson  stuck  with. true 
JL  Scottish  tenacity  to  his  arithmetical  calculations, 
and  carefully  avoided  showing  any  sign  of  human 
sympathy  with  the  Service  which  now  looks  to  him.  to 
be,  in  some  degree,  its  official  mouthpiece.  In  issuing 
a  memorandum  of  Admiralty  policy  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election  Lord  Cawdor  effectually  took  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  his  successor  in  office  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  should  confine 
his  attention  entirely  to  figures  and  evince  no  interest  in 
the  navy  outside  the  money  question.  The  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Robertson  when  the  scrapping  of  obsolete 
ships  was  under  discussion  last  year  proved  him  out  of 
touch  with  modern  requirements,  and  there  is  some 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  he  finds  himself  “  allied 
with  four  naval  colleagues  ”  who  can  be  trusted  not  to 
shrink  from  responsibility  for  the  present  estimates, 
or  the  policy  which  those  estimates  represent.  He 
need  not  have  apologised  for  his  surroundings,  but 
it  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Robertson  was  in  such 
good  companv,  and  no  doubt  bewilderment  and  natural 
modesty  combined  moved  him  to  put  his  nav  al  colleagues 
in  the  van. 

Faith,  however,  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  works, 
and  a  bare  profession  of  belief  is  insufficient,  to  allay 
mistrust  when  reservations  are  made  on  certain  points 
not  precisely  indicated.  If  proposals  are  not  to.  be  acted 
upon,  and  only  accomplished  facts  accepted,  it.is  trifling 
with  words  to  talk  about  carrying  out  the  “  various  items 
of  policy  set  forth  in  the  Cawdor  Memorandum  ”  without 
prejudice.  The  particular  reservation  chosen  by  Mr. 
Robertson  to  point  his  meaning  shows  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  He  mentioned  the  new  Education  Scheme, 
and  proceeded  to  stir  the  melting-pot  ;  it  is  surely  time 
to  let  parents  know  what  career  they  are  adopting  for 
their  sons?  Uncertainty  is  unfair  to  the  boys  and 
bad  for  the  Service,  'if  the  late  Board  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  report  from  the  specially  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Portsmouth  was  not  competent  to  settle 
the  question  of  specialisation,  what  likelihood  is 
there  that  any  future  Board  will  be  better  nbl e 
to  give  a  final  and  more  authoritative  answer  to  it  T 
“  Specialisation  for  a  period  ”  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  work  before  it  can  be  pronounced  a  failure  :  neither 
Japan  nor  the  United  States  offers  a  fair.example  of  the 
working  of  interchangeability.  The  British  system  of 
training  has  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  ships  in  commission  in  reserve  and 
new’  arrangements  for  engine-room  watch-keeping,  the 
main  objections  to  interchangeability  have  disappeared. 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  turned  principally  on 
the  same  question  of  specialisation,  and  Lord  Cawdor 
reminded  his  listeners  that  the  modern  gunnery  and 
torpedo  lieutenant  is  practically  an  engineer  in  fact  it 
not  in  name.  The  progress  made  towards  setting  the 
navy  on  a  sound  footing  can  be  gathered  from  the 
Cawdor  memorandum  this  progress  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  way  in  which  officers  and  men 
have  pulled  together  to  make  the  reform  policy  a 
success.  Lord'  Goschen  uttered  a!  timely  warning 
against  risking  esprit  de  corps  by  pushing  the  non- 
continuous  system  too  far  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
Economy  is  an  expensive  luxury  if  paid  for  in  disci- 
pline  The  proper  maintenance  of  discipline  is  of  such 
consequence  that  trade  unionists  would  be  well  advised 
to  abandon  their  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  warrant-officers  drawn  from  the  stoker  ratings 
should  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  engine- 
room  watch-keeping  ;  the  Board  is  bound  to  resist  alt 
efforts  from  outside  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  ot  its 
discretion.  Class  interests  and  local  interests  must  give 
way  to  the  good  of  the  Service,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth 
had  the  courage  to  tell  the  deputation  of  members 
representing  the  west  coast  of  Wales  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  training  the  Naval  Reserve  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  the  "demands  of  Anglesey,  Cardigan, 
and  Pembroke.  The  method  of  training  reserve  men 
has  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  it  deserves,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  reforms  that  ha\e 
yet  been  made.  Before  passing  on  to  look  at  the  new 
programme  we  should  like  to  ask  why  Lord  Caw  dor 
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thinks  “no  one  outside  Bedlam”  would  dream  of 
doing  away  with  the  marine  ;  if  he  is  right  there 
are  a  good  many  naval  officers  who  ought  to  be 
at  Yarmouth.  The  feeling  that  army  and  navy 
are  but  two  branches  of  the  same  service  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  embarkation  of  soldiers  as  non-continuous 
men  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of  possibility.  A  plan  of 
the  kind  would  mean  considerable  saving  of  public 
money. 

The  shipbuilding  programme  for  the  year  is  shrouded 
in  ambiguity.  Four  armoured  vessels  are  to  be  begun 
but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  battle-ships 
that  are  to  be  built.  The  probability  is  that  two  of 
the  armoured  vessels  will  be  battle-ships,  the  other 
two  cruisers,  for  the  battle-ship  and  cruiser  can 
never  merge  in  one  class.  However  much  the 
armoured  cruiser  may  approach  the  battle-ship  in  type, 
the  duties  of  the  two  remain  distinct  and  in  the 
cruiser  class  fighting  power  has  to  give  way  before 
speed.  The  battle-ship  continues  to  grow  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  will  shortly  lose  her 
distinction  of  being  the  biggest  warship  afloat  :  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  accept  the  “  Times  ”  dictum  that 
this  particular  ship  is  to  make  all  older  battle-ships 
obsolete.  Twelve-inch  guns  are  formidable  weapons 
and  have  their  advantages,  but  weather  has  an  awkward 
way  of  asserting  itself ;  the  present  range-finder  on  a 
clear  day  is  useless  beyond  5,000  yards,  and  the  9'2-inch 
gun  can  fire  three  rounds  in  one  minute  against  the 
three  rounds  in  four  minutes  of  the  12-inch  gun.  A 
theoretical  range  of  10,000  yards  is  all  very  well,  but 
atmosphere  will  nearly  always  reduce  the  maximum 
fighting  range  to  8,000  yards,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  battles  may  have  to  be  fought  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  to  those  that  prevailed  at  Tsushima,  when  vessels 
were  occasionally  obscured  at  less  than  6,000  yards. 
Ammunition  is  not  inexhaustible,  12-inch  guns  have 
been  known  to  burst  and  their  linings  to  give  out,  the 
new  turbine  torpedo  has  a  range  of  3,500  yards,  sub¬ 
marines  are  no  longer  in  the  toy  stage,  mines  are  ugly 
customers,  funnels  are  vulnerable,  harbours  vary  in 
depth  and  size,  so  do  docks.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
“Dreadnought”  less  an  experiment  than  any  of  her 
predecessors.  The  overpowering  importance  of  fire- 
control  led  to  her  construction  ;  it  would  be  unwise 
to  say  more  so  long  as  naval  opinion  is  divided 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  late  war.  In 
fifteen  months  from  her  commencement  the  “  Dread¬ 
nought  ”  will  be  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  line; 
whatever  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  her  quality  she  has 
broken  the  record  for  rapid  building.  Human  ingenuity 
may  know  no  limits  but  money  does  ;  no  country  can 
afford  to  build  many  “  Dreadnoughts  ”  ;  therefore 
no  admiral  will  care  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  ;  the 
“  Hatsuse  ”  and  the  “  Petropavlosk  ”  were  fine  ships  in 
their  way  but  they  did  not  hold  so  many  eggs  as 
our  latest  monster.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
leading  features  of  Admiralty  policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Lord  Brassey  touched  on  the  “  Scout”  class 
and  advocated  the  use  of  ocean  greyhounds  for  scout¬ 
ing  purposes  ;  until  the  ocean  greyhound  can  outpace 
the  armoured  cruiser  the  idea  of  employing  merchant 
scouts  must  be  abandoned.  The  particular  merit 
claimed  for  the  “  scout  ”  proper,  high  speed,  is  not 
very  apparent  in  view  of  the  great  advance  in  speed 
made  in  other  classes  of  vessels  :  but  no  more  “  scouts  ” 
are  to  be  laid  down. 

The  country  might  well  feel  some  misgiving  if  Lord 
Tweedmouth  were  of  the  same  calibre  as  Mr.  Robertson 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  First  Lord  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  him 
made  up  for  any  shortcomings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  in  “  another  place  ”.  Mr.  Robertson  has  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  an  “earnest”  Liberal  but 
even  an  earnest  Liberal  cannot  divest  himself  of  his 
official  responsibilities  whenever  he  considers  them  in¬ 
convenient.  Mr.  Lee  had  some  ground  for  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  burden  of  expounding  and  defending  the 
Navy  Estimates  should  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
in  Parliament  who  were  associated  with  the  late  Board. 
Mr.  Robertson  knows  his  audience  ;  the  present  House 
of  Commons  enjoys  a  homily  on  the  world’s  naval 
burden,  and  greets  with  cheers  smug  quotations  from 
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Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  It  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  were  the  stakes  less. 


THE  TRAMP. 

MIDST  the  abundant  details  of  the  machinery  for 
dealing  with  the  vagrant  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  there  are  two 
general  propositions  which  ought  above  all  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  first  is  that 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  the  main  support  of 
vagrancy  :  _  the  other  that  the  effect  of  shelters  and 
free  food  distribution  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  misapplied  charity  of  individuals.  The  committee 
says  the  evidence  is  irresistible  that  both  free  food  and 
free  shelters  are  demoralising  to  the  recipients  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  community.  London  and  the 
larger  towns,  it  seems  proved  conclusively,  owe  much 
of  their  vagrancy  to  the  establishment  of  these 
shelters  ;  and  as  a  London  street  beggar,  with  more 
energy  than  the  abject  loafer  usually  possesses,  can 
collect  five  shillings  a  day,  the  swarms  of  beggars  and 
tramps  which  have  of  late  been  more  than  usually 
numerous  are  easily  accounted  for.  But  if  warning  as 
to  the  effects  of  private  almsgiving  has  done  so  little 
for  long  years  to  check  the  evil  it  will  probably  be  not 
more  effective  to  prevent  the  modern  development 
of  deleterious  charity.  Yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  futility  that  the  commissioners  should  laboriously 
inquire  into  the  means  of  saving  the  public  from  an 
evil  which  they  have  no  doubt  is  being  created  by 
the  public  indulgence  in  a  really  immoral  bene¬ 
volence.  We  are  entitled  to  take  the  commissioners 
literally  when  they  say  that  there  can  be  no  cure  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  social  disease  of  vagrancy  ;  that  its 
disappearance  can  only  follow  upon  the  disappearance 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  to  unknown  persons 
casually  met.  Is  there  any  hope  then  that  so  per¬ 
nicious  a  social  custom  may  be  suppressed  by  a  sounder 
sentiment  ?  There  would  be  if  people  were  quite  certain 
that  the  mendicant  were  an  idle  impostorand  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  genuine  distress  for  want  of  work  ;  and 
one  of  the  best  features  in  recent  dealings  with  the 
poor-law  is  the  determination  so  to  legislate  for  un¬ 
employment  that  the  evil  of  encouraging  mendicancy 
will  appear  on  the  surface  to  the  most  thoughtless. 
The  Vagrancy  Committee  thoroughly  understand  that 
the  duty  of  satisfying  the  public  conscience  in  this 
respect  must  be  performed  before  they  can  demand  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  in  the  work  of  suppressing 
the  professional  tramp.  They  accordingly  claim  for 
their  recommendations  that  if  they  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  less  excuse  for  casual  almsgiving  ;  and  that 
when  the  public  learn  that  sufficient  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  bona-fide  work-seeker  there  will  be  less 
disposition  to  give  to  unknown  wayfarers. 

But  in  fact  what  they  do  recommend  goes  a  very 
little  way  to  secure  so  desirable  a  result.  The  working¬ 
men  w’ho  go  on  tramp  to  seek  work  are  a  very  small 
proportion  of  working-men  who  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  as  they  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  are  actually  on  the  road  travelling  from  one  casual 
ward  to  another.  All  that  the  commissioners  propose 
is  that  they  shall  receive  “way-tickets”  from  the 
police  entitling  them  to  treatment  a  little  less  rigorous 
and  a  dietary  a  little  less  scant  than  the  professional 
casual  receives.  But  they  will  still  be  objects  of 
commiseration  ;  and  the  indiscriminate  almsgiver  will 
have  much  the  same  excuse  as  he  had  before  for  his 
charity.  A  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese  may  be 
nourishing,  but  to  the  kind-hearted  person  it  will  seem 
desirable  to  supplement  it  by  other  victuals  or  money  ; 
and  the  professional  tramp  has  wiles  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  this  ambiguous  situation.  At  the  best  this 
discrimination  of  the  real  worker  from  the  non-worker 
will  not  do  much  to  convince  the  public  that  the  un¬ 
employed  are  being  sufficiently  well  provided  for  to 
make  casual  charity  superfluous  and  a  form  of  mis¬ 
doing.  The  solution  of  the  tramp  problem  clearly 
depends  not  on  dealing  with  the  tramps  directly 
but  on  first  settling  the  larger  question  of  the 
real  unemployed.  Until  that  is  done  the  tramp 
cannot  be  dealt  with  as  he  ought  to  be  by  taking 
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him  off  the  road  with  his  women  or  children  atten¬ 
dants  when  he  has  them,  and  putting  him  to  work 
until  he  is  fit  to  be  a  regular  industrial,  or.  keeping 
him  permanently  if  he  is  absolutely  unfit.  This  is  not 
the  plan.  The’  penal  farm  colony,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  proposed  ;  but  the  vagrant  is  not  to  be  sent 
there  for  the  offence  of  vagrancy  itself,  but  only  on 
conviction  for  the  class  of  offences  now  known  as 
offences  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts.  The  commissioners 
themselves  are  by  no  means  hopeful  that  farm  colonies 
on  these  terms  will  be  very  effective.  They  recite  the 
experience  of  certain  well-known  foreign  colonies  of 
this  type  ;  but  they  admit  that  these  colonies  do  not  cure 
the  habit  of  vagrancy  which  is  more  the  effect  of  a 
natural  disposition  for  a  wandering  looselife,  freed  from 
continued  work  and  responsibilities,  than  of  any  other 
cause.  Professional  vagrancy  varies  much  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  Local  Government  Board  orders,  or  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  local  authorities,  than  according  to  the  general 
condition  of  industry,  or  the  rate  of  pauperism.  .  This 
has  been  the  history  of  vagrancy  for  centuries  in 
England  :  and  markedly  in  the  modern  period  since  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1832.  The  commissioners  have  no 
fundamental  remedy  to  propose,  except  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  habit  of  almsgiving  which  breeds  the 
tramp  ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  penal  farm  colony 
is  the  latest  thing  in  fashion  which  has  not  yet 
been  tried  in  England  that  they  recommend  the  experi¬ 
ment.  To  a  certain  extent  the  detention  of  vagrants 
who  have  actually  been  convicted  of  vagrancy  offences 
may  clear  the  streets  ;  but  a  good  proportion  of 
our  regular  prison  population  already  consists  of  that 
very  class  of  offenders.  It  has  had  that  effect  in 
some  foreign  countries  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
effect  there  is  greater  than  it  would  be  here  under  the 
limited  conditions  proposed. 

We  must  not  expect  then  the  speedy  elimination  of 
the  tramp  ;  and  if  this  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  there  are 
more  important  questions  of  poverty  than  that  of 
vagrancy.  The  tramp  is  a  nuisance  and  a  disgusting 
object  ;  he  spreads  a  certain  amount  of  uncleanliness 
and  disease  ;  he  is  somewhat  of  a  criminal  though  very 
rarely  a  dangerous  one  ;  and  he  causes  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense  and  trouble  to  the  workhouse 
officials.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  would  have  an  unpleasant  story  to  tell  of 
the  sufferings  of  tramp  children  ;  but  they  appear  to 
think  that  these  children  are  not  more  neglected  or 
badly  used  than  multitudes  of  other  children  amongst 
the  poor  who  do  not  belong  to  the  tramp  class. 
Moreover  both  women  and  children  are  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  tramps.  All  the  statistics  of  vagrants  are 
uncertain  ;  calculations  vary  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  for  England  and  Wales.  But  taking 
the  casual  wards  as  bases  it  appears  that  of  about  ten 
thousand  only  about  nine  hundred  are  women.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
independence  and  the  refusal  of  responsibility  should 
have  cast  off  the  burden  of  family  life  in  any  shape.  One 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  commissioners  is 
that  women  and  children  should  not  be  received  into  the 
casual  wards,  but  into  the  workhouse  as  ordinary 
paupers,  where  they  would  be  kept  in  the  usual  way  ; 
except  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  company  of  a  man 
with  a  way  ticket — when  she  could  leave  with  him. 
This  and  other  recommendations,  such  as  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  casual  wards  from  the  poor-law  autho¬ 
rities  to  the  police,  are  experiments  to  which  the  only 
criticism  that  can  usefully  be  applied  must  be  that  of 
experience.  The  labour  colonies  are  tentatively  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  way  that  inebriate  homes  first  began. 
They  are  not  to  be  State  institutions,  nor  is  there  to  be 
any  obligation  on  the  county  authorities  to  start  them  ; 
but  they  may  either  do  so  or  contribute  to  labour 
colonies  established  by  other  councils  or  by  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  institution 
is  to  be  certified  and  inspected  by  the  State  ;  and  Ex¬ 
chequer  contributions  made  towards  their  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance.  A  considerable  part  of  the  report  is  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  the  dietary  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  and  other  details  of  their  management  ;  im¬ 
portant  but  too  minute  for  specification.  But  there  is 
one  topic  of  broad  interest  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connexion.  The  commissioners  deprecate  the 


extravagance  of  cost  in  buildings  erected  by  poor- 
law  authorities  generally  but  more  especially  in  London, 
without  due  regard  either  to  the  class  for  whom  they 
are  intended  or  the  burdens  already  borne  by  the  class 
on  whom  the  cost  will  fall.  They  dwell  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  avoiding  in  labour  colonies  these  heavy  ex¬ 
penses.  They  are  not  favourably  impressed  with  the 
practice  of  Boards  of  Guardians  paying  their  architects 
by  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure 
on  buildings  ;  and  they  advise  that  as  regards  any 
buildings  coming  within  their  proposals  means  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a  check  on  expenditure.  This 
chapter  of  the  report  and  much  else  in  it  should  serve 
the  purpose  of  warning  and  guidance  when  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  proposed. 


BRITISH  TRADE  AND  THE  NEW  TARIFFS. 

ON  1  March  came  into  force  the  new  Customs  tariffs 
in  Germany,  Russia  and  Roumania  raising  the 
duties  in  most  cases,  very  considerably  in  many,  which 
are  leviable  on  British  goods  entering  those  countries. 
These  tariffs  are  to  be  followed  up  almost  immediately 
by  new  tariffs  in  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  lying  within  the  zone  of  German  diplomacy, 
and  in  these  the  same  or  similar  effects  on  British  trade 
are  threatened. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  our  Radical 
friends  in  their  elation  at  the  “steady  and  accelerating 
increase”  of  British  imports  and  exports  regard  the 
still  greater  increases  shown  by  the  foreign  trade  of  our 
Protectionist  rivals  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
Quite  a  large  part  of  the  increased  British  trade  in  the 
past  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  takings,  of 
those  very  countries  where  a  new  tariff  regime  is  being 
inaugurated.  The  increase  in  the  imports — and  espe¬ 
cially  of  fully-manufactured  goods — into  Germany  and 
other  Continental  countries  indicates,  in  so  far  as  those 
imports  are  intended  to  evade  the  new  tariffs,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  merchants  on  the 
spot  those  new  tariffs  will  bar  them  from  selling  British 
goods  in  the  future  on  as  favourable  terms  as  in  the 
past.  That  is,  they  anticipate  that  the  new  tariff  will 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  and  checking  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  those  imports  which  the  old 
tariff  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  stop. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  conclusion  ;  previous 
experience  has  accustomed  us  to  it.  We  take  these 
things  “  lying  down”,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
are  contented  and  prosperous,  if  goaded  by  prevailing 
distress  and  dire  necessity  we  finally  succeed,  in  the  end, 
in  creating  new  outlets  for  our  goods.  But  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  policy  which  makes  this 
state  of  things  possible.  We  cannot  be  satisfied,  for 
example,  that  the  tinplate  industry  has,  according  to 
the  free-traders,  recovered  the  position  which  it  held 
before  the  M'Kinley  Act  came  into  being.  We  know 
that  for  a  number  of  years  tinplate  works  and  workers 
in  South  Wales  were  so  hard  hit  by  the  new  tariff  that 
many  employers  failed,  many  closed  their  works,  many 
of  the  workers  had  to  find  new  employment,  while  many 
others  were  compelled  to  emigrate.  In  our  saner 
moments  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  loss  to  this 
country  of  so  much  capital  and  so  many  of  the  old 
works’  and  which  led  to  the  emigration  of  so  much 
highly-skilled  labour,  are  not  entirely  met  by  the 
assurance  that  with  new  capital  and  new  men  the 
industry  has  been  restored  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  just  this  aspect  of  the  question  which  appeals 
to  us  most  in  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  probable 
effects  of  the  new  tariffs  to  which  British  goods  will 
be  subjected  for  the  next  twelve  years.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  Radical  newspapers  published  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  their  Hamburg  correspondent  to  the  effect 
that  the  rush  of  goods  across  the  frontiers  was  un¬ 
precedentedly  great,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  railways  to  cope  with  the  insistent  demand  .of 
importers  to  convey  these  goods  across  the  frontier 
before  1  March.  Reports  from  other  quarters  are  to 
the  same  effect,  leaving  impossible  any  escape  from 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  enormous  activity. 
Having  traced  it  to  the  tariff,  we  may  point  out  that 
the  activity  induced  by  this  cause  has  probably  been 


instrumental  in  securing  orders  for  other  markets  where 
no  fiscal  changes  are  contemplated.  The  increase  of 
trade  with  the  Continent  is  responsible  also  for  an 
increase  in  other  markets  since  it  has  the  effect  bv 
keeping  works  employed  up  to  their  maximum  capa¬ 
city  of  reducing  costs  to  a  point  which  enables  them 
to  secure  orders  elsewhere,  just  as,  in  the  process  of 
dumping,  it  is  contended  that  the  security  of  a  single 
large  market  enables  manufacturers  probably  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  natural 
requirements  of  that  market,  so  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  the  case  that  the  orders  secured  for 
erman  countries  have  been  responsible  for  inducing 

elsewhere6^  ^  States’  South  America  and 

We  do  not  regret  the  good  time  which  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  enjoying  in  their  foreign  trade.  Past  expe- 
r'encf’  however,  does  not  induce  us  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  We  recall  the  fact  to  which  we 
nave  pointed  on  a  previous  occasion  that  while  the  im¬ 
ports  from  Germany  into  those  countries  with  whom 
Count  von  Capnvi  concluded  treaties  in  1892  rose 
q001  ^1, 000,000  to  £87, 700,000  between  the  years 
1892  and  1902,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 

onlv  S  SifT  timf/°  D  ^r?T  ^4G7oo,ooo  to  £43,600,000 
y,\  ,If  {.ro.m  ^  Br,tish  figures  the  exports  of  coal 
would  be  deducted  we  are  confident  that  these  would 
have  shown  a  substantial  decline.  Under  the  new 

funeWureatieS_and  !t  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  other  advantages  gained  by  treaty  are 

frequently  of  not  less  importance  than  tariff  reductions— 
Germany  has  been  careful  to  secure  for  herself  other 

Ss:  t  OSf  mark*s  which  Will  have  the  effect 
ot  stdl  further  keeping  out  British  goods. 

1  he  present  Government  is  never  weary  of  reiterating 
its  confidence  in  the  value  of  “most-favoured-nation’’ 
clauses  in  our  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  We 
have  more  than  once  exposed  in  these  columns  the 
hollow  mockery  and  pretence  of  this  assertion.  It  is 
ime  this  Radical  formula  for  ever  disappeared.  The 
assertion  of  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  19  February,  1904,  that  in  1892  only  2 -6  percent, 
(roughly  one-fortieth)  of  our  then  trade  with  Ger¬ 
many  received  relief  by  the  most-favoured-nation  treaty 

rbne  ';ee"thl?  eountry  and  Germany  has  never  been 
contested.  It  is  mere  farce  to  pretend  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  Germany  finds  it  convenient  to  extend  to 
say  Bassia»  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  us.  Our  interests 
-he  dlfferen^’  and  tke  g°ods  we  sell  are  not  the  same  ; 

and'  wSS1°nS  Wt‘Ch  a  co,untry  like  Russia  demands, 
and  which  are  subsequently  extended  to  us,  are  very 

much  worse  than  useless,  because  misleading.  Tha^ 

the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  alive  to  the 

danger  of  the  situation  we  may  well  believe.  He  has 

-ood^binefifTh5110''’'118'  ^  ProPortions  of  British 
wiih  r?  R  d  by  our  most-favoured-nation  treaty 
tnC  rmany>  and  is  busy  making  “representations” 

been^nffi"^  ^  0ither  ?ountries-  Possibly  he  has  already 
been  sufficiently  long  in  office  to  discover,  as  his  pre- 

thosf  °rS  haVe  a  read>’  d°ne’  how  futile  and  ineffective 
those  “  representations  ”  are  in  securing  ~rJ 
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,  .  ,  ,  - are  in  securim?  the  relipf 

preset  cofleai65'  T-n°U?h  k  is  unlikely  that  he  or  his 
of  a  ?eneraf  fgU-ff  T  admit  the  inevitable  alternative 

for  0?r  ^ond«  thff  °f  °Uu  °Wn  t0  secure  fairer  treatment 

the  cast  vPt  f  ruHaVe  been  able  to  command  in 
onercSinsftlTp6/6  ^  the  lesson  wil1  be  a  salutarv 
bHnegaS  ,  Ph  me  whenuthe  fortunes  of  political  war 

may  exnecf him  ^^n  ^  P°sition  of  Parties-  We 

Beaties  havph  ^  adailt  that  “  most-favoured-nation  ” 

through  them  ^V6h  °  6n  reedsfor  this -country  and 

we  diM  not  pnir.6  ^1?  secu.red  no  advantages  which 
we  did  not  enjoy  without  them.  Nor  is  the  dispute 

tereTto  usrma1f  £  U,;it-ed  S,ates  'vithout 

United  States  ter  that  because 

united  states  tariff  offers  her  no  advantages  mnds 

subjecntfd?oeJhea"y  fr°mb,he  B'nited  States  should  be 
subjected  to  the  general  and  not  the  “  conventional  ” 

be  direVtSp4aSy  t?  566  tha‘ the  same  claim  will  probably 

Kinfdo^  vSrT  g°°dS  C?m'laZ  fr°m  the  United 
txingdom.  For  the  present  the  question  is  under  dis 

SaTiateT1"  y-  eCaUue  tHe  United  States  threatened  to 
^etahate  by  raising  her  tariff  against  German  goods 

Whatever  be°th^e  United  States  wufX’ 

wnatever  be  the  result  it  is  powerful  in  showing  how 


VyE  believe  m  Egypt  as  a  field  for  investment,  not 
,l.p  -u  !he  antl£s  °f  the  Prom°ter.  It  is  just  because 

resnons!hIp°  See  1  gyf  devel°Ped  by  respectable  and 
nroPmoS  >  people  that  we  deplore  the  number  of 
promoters  companies  that  are  being  foisted  upon  the 
public  under  the  shelter  of  an  imposing  fro n?t  page! 

°\!ery  °ng  af°  we  drew  attention  in  this  articled 

m!t{dPhver'hepaS  TEa|tern-  Corporation-  which  was  pro- 
moted  by  the  S.T  Syndicate,  and  which  demanded  a 

It  aVSe.rm  °f  moneyfrom  the  public  for  nothing 
at.  all  but  the  prospect  of  business  in  Japan.  We  are 

glad  to  learn  that  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  our 
articles  the  chairman  of  the  Japanese  and  Eastern 
Corporatmn,  Sir  Alexander  Wilson,  resigned  his  post, 
the  S.T.  Syndicate  was  the  firm  of  Steele  Lockhart 
°-  are  aow  Promoting  a  company  called  the 
‘  ug  u  .Be’g.ian  Company  of  Egypt,  the  prospectus  of 
t£°A  15  ,  Rg,  haWk^d  ab°Ut  the  City  for  underwriting. 
hJm.H  g.°'Belglan  ComPany  of  Effypt  is  just  about  as 
impudent  an  attempt  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  from 

the  public  by  an  imposing  array  of  directors  as  was  the 
Japanese  Corporation,  and  we  trust  it  may  have  no 
greater  success.  Among  the  ten  directors  are  Baron 
George  de  Reuter,  J.  D.  Alexander,  Florent  and  Gustave 
Lambert  of  Lambert  &  Ralli  of  Brussels  and  Leon 
Carton  de  Wiart,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  Cairo. 

I  he  capital  is  £1,000,000,  in  £5  shares,  of  which 
£^00,000  are  being  issued  at  a  premium  of  5  per  cent, 
or  5-r.  a  share,  to  acquire  a  controlling  or  four-fifths 
interest  in  the  Fayoum  Light  Railways  Company  near 

w Jr°' '  "?/cb  earned  a  profit  last  year  of  £E8,oo2. 
Messrs.  Steele  Lockhart  kindly  consent  to  pay  all  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses,  except  brokerage,  underwriting, 
expenses  and  stamp  on  transfer,  for  £14,500  to  be 
paid  to  them  by  the  company.  As  the  only  ex¬ 
penses  which  Messrs.  Steele  Lockhart  can  have  to 

tion  °Ua  H°f  tk‘f-  '^I4,5,°°  are  ■£2’5°°  for  registra- 
d-pnn  Ag  and  advertising,  which  cannot 
p  >  exceed  .£4,000  or  £'5,000,  here  we  already 
have  a  nice  little  cash  profit  of  some  £7,000  for  the 
promoters,.  The  share  and  debenture  interest  in  the 
r  ayoum  Light  Railway,  together  with  “  the  debt  and 
rights  not  described,  but  valued  at  £45,000,  was 
apparently  purchased  last  October  from  certain  Egvp- 
tians  hy  Messrs  Lambert  and  Ralli  and  Carton  de 

account OI"  4I77t62°’  -°f  v^llcb  ^9>°°°  was  paid  on 
account  The  E^pt.an  Contract  Company,  one  of 

Messrs.  Steele  Lockhart’s  syndicates  with  a  capital  of 

10,000,  bought  the  contract  for  £9,000,  and  is 

E°  vntr6fe  hl?  11  i°  the  Anglo-Be>gian  Company  of 
•  b^Pt/-t5,r  *195, 637.  the  promoters’  profit  being 
jaS  In.  addition  there  are  some  10,000 

Comna'rf  shares,.mu  the  Fayoum  Light  Railways 
AT  P  ^r  °u  wb,cb  7'°°o  about  are  retained  by 
Messrs.  Lambert  and  Ralli  and  their  friends.  As 
we  said,  the  profits  of  the  Fayoum  Light  Railways 
Company  for  last  year  were  £E8,oo2,  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  is  after  deducting  interest  on  debentures.  The 
tees  for  the  ten  directors  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  Company 
°ffi  gypt  amount  to  £2,650,  and  with  secretary  and 
ottice  in  London  we  may  be  sure  the  administration 
expenses  will  not  be  less  than  £3,000,  which  leaves 
5°ut  £>5’£3?j  to  pay  interest  on  £500,000  shares. 

/u  sha^.eh°lders  will  not  grow  fat  on  1  per  cent., 
though  of  course  with  new  and  efficient  management 
the  railway  receipts  may  be  increased.  But  to  issue  a 
share  of  this  description  at  a  premium  of  5  per  cent, 
and  to  ask  people  to  undervvrite  it  for  a  commission  of 
3?  Per  cent-  strikes  us  as  impertinence.  We  observe 
wa  rMeSmS  ?teele  Lockhart,  whose  partner  is  Mr.  John 
William  Taylor,  have  guaranteed  20,000  shares  of  £5. 

We  trust  that  the  directors,  or  the  shareholders  at  the 
statutory  meeting,  will  see  that  this  guarantee  is  if 
necessary,  performed. 

There  has  been  no  feature  of  interest  on  the  Stock 

The  Pa^a,ysing  uncertainty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  s  attitude  on  Chinese  labour  and  the  new  Trans- 
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vaal  Constitution  has  had  its  inevitable  effect  on  the 
South  African  market.  The  price  of  Kaffirs .  slumped 
badly  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  with  Rand 
Mines  below  6  and  East  Rands  below  5,  some  people 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  No  doubt 
the  alarm  is  a  little  overdone,  and  the  French  specu¬ 
lators  perceived  it,  for  they  sent  buying  orders  over 
about  the  middle  ot  the  week,  which  lifted  prices  for  the 
moment.  The  trouble  with  this  market  is  that  there 
are  no  new  investors,  no  real  buyers.  There  are 
“bears”,  and  “stale  bulls”,  and  desperate  holders, 
and  an  occasional  punter.  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  with 
all  his  ability  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “bear”,  or  he  would  not  have  asked  for  a 
return  specifying  the  “bears”  and  “bulls’  on  the 
South  African  share  registers.  We  may  inform  Mr. 
Will  Crooks,  who  seems  to  have  a  healthy  thirst  for 
facts,  that  there  are  very  few  “asses”  in  the  City, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  “  crooks  ”. 

The  American  railway  market  has  been  in  a  state  of 
puzzling  uncertainty.  Bear  raids  followed  by  feeble 
rallies  have  forced  down  a  good  many  favourites, 
Unions  Readings  and  Steels  being  all  about  five  points 
down.  Furious  onslaughts  have  also  been  made  on 
Amalgamated  and  Anacondas,  which  the  market  has 
stood  very  well.  Insiders,  or  those  who  know  insiders, 
declare  that  traps  are  being  laid  for  the  bears,  and  that 
very  soon  the  “  long  interest  will  ha\e  them  on  the 
run.  Nothing  is  more  incontestable  than  the  business 
activity  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
increased  earnings  of  the  railways.  The  coal  strike, 
which  has  hung  so  long  over  the  market,  has  probably 
been  discounted,  and  if  the  strike  were  to  occur,  which 
is  not  likely,  it  might  even  cause  a  rise  in  stocks,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Readings.  _ 

INSURANCE. 

THE  GREAT  ACCIDENT-COMPANIES. 


SEVERAL  of  the  most  important  of  the  insurance 
companies  which  transact  the  different  businesses 
commonly  classed  as  “Accident  have  recently  issued 
their  reports.  The  magnitude  of  the  business  and  the 
position  of  the  companies  are  very  different  from  what 
they  were  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago.  People 
have  recognised  more  fully  than  formerly  the  value  ot 
insuring  against  loss  by  sickness  or  accident  and  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  risks  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  and  of  injury  to  third  parties  by 
motor-cars  or  other  vehicles  is  taken  for  granted. 
Insurance  against  burglary  and  numerous  other  con¬ 
tingencies  are  being  more  and  more  appreciated  and 
the  main  insurance  principle  that  it  is  better  to  make 
small  annual  payments  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  great 
loss  is  entering  more  and  more  fully  into  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  life.  Those  prophets  are  doubt¬ 
less  right  who  consider  that  even  now  Accident 
insurance  is  only  just  beginning. 

The  oldest  of  the  Accident  companies  is  that  worthy 
veteran  the  Railway  Passengers,  whose  annual  meeting 
has  been  held  this  week.  The  company  was  founded 
in  1849  with  very  limited  objects,  but  the  sphere  of  its 
activities  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time.  Last 
year  the  premium  receipts  exceeded  ,£300,000,  of  which 
56  per  cent,  was  paid  away  for  claims  and  28  per  cent, 
for  expenses,  leaving-  a  trading  profit  of  16  per  cent,  ot 
the  premium  income,  which  amounted  to  *£4^>3 //• 
The  Railway  Passengers  is  a  wealthy  company  ;  its 
total  assets  exceed  half  a  million  and  yielded  interest  to 
the  extent  of  ,£16,600.  The  shareholders  are  receiving 
a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  which  absorbs 
-£40,000,  the  balance  of  the  year’s  profit  being  applied 
to  increase  the  reserves.  The  result  ot  the  company  s 
business  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  shareholders 
and  policy-holders. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corporation, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  work,  has  a  premium 
income  of  ^7 18,854,  of  which  the  claims  and  expenses 
absorbed  88"  per  cent.,  leaving  a  profit  of  12  per  cent. 
The  Corporation  has  more  than  doubled  its  business  in 
the  course  of  the  past  five  years,  largely  owing  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Workmens  Compensation 
Act.  For  a  time  business  of  this  class  went  to  othei 
companies  at  lower  rates  of  premium  than  the  Em¬ 


ployers’  Liability  thought  necessary  for  the  risks.  The 
company’s  judgment  has  been  abundantly  justified  by* 
results,  and  they  are  now  acquiring  a  large  volume  ot 
this  business  of  the  best  class.  _ 

The  Law  Accident  Insurance  Society  was  founded  in 
1892  and  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years  has  built 
up  a  prosperous  business  and  a  strong  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  After  a  couple  of  unprofitable  years  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  in  1905  there  was  a  profit  of  4^ 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  income  which  amounted  to 
some  ,£15,000,  in  addition  to  which  ^4,000  was  earned 
from  investments.  This  results  in  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  is  more 
than  provided  for  out  of  the  interest  on  the  funds,  the 
whole  trading  profit  of  the  year  being  applied,  and 
wisely  applied,  to  increasing  the  reserves.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  assets  of  nearly  ^300,000  with  the  further 
security  of  ^826,000  uncalled  on  subscribed  shares.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  pay  a  larger  dividend  but  the 
accumulation  of  large  reserves  is  not  merely  an  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  policy-holders  but  the  interest  upon 
them  is  available  for  shareholders’  dividends.  I  he 
Law  Accident  is  therefore  wise  to  work  for  the  future 
by  making  stronger  a  position  that  is  already  strong 
and  by  providing  increased  sources  of  future  dividends. 

The  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Society  does  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  insurance  business  differing  in  many  important- 
respects  from  the  ordinary  Accident  companies,  rer- 
haps  the  briefest  description  of  its  work  is  investment 
insurance  :  mortgages,  debentures,  and  other  securities 
which  might  involve  purchasers  in  a  loss  are  made 
absolutely  secure  by  a  policy  in  the  Law  Guarantee. 
The  premiums  received  last  year  amounted  to  174,000, 
of  which  about  12^  per  cent,  remain  for  profit  after 
paving  claims  and  expenses.  The  shareholders  receive 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  ana 
the  already  strong  reserves  of  the  society  are  stilt 
further  strengthened.  The  Law  Guarantee  is  frequently 
utilised  bv  public  companies  and  others  for  rendering 
debenture  issues  more  attractive  than  they  would  bt 
otherwise,  but  its  policies  are  also  of  much  value  to 
the  private  investor  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  society  guarantees  him 
against  loss. _ . 


MR.  HEWLETT  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

T  HAD  thought  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  Muse  well 
I  equipped  for  entry  into  the  theatre.  For  in  all  his 
books  I  have  felt  a  something  akin  to  the  glare  of  the 
footlights.  The  fascination  of  his  books  has  always 
seemed  to  me  rather  like  the  fascination  of  the  theatre— 
the  fascination  of  a  thing  which,  though  it  appears  so 
very  real,  one  knows  to  be  not  real  at  all.  _  ine 
characters  created  by  some  novelists  live  in  our  imagi¬ 
nations,  are  phantom  friends  to  us,  or  phantom  enemies 
Though  we  see  them  but  dimly,  we  know  they  are  with 
us  •  we  believe  in  them.  It  is  not  dimly  that  we  see 
the  men  and  women  who  ruffle  it  through  the  pages  ot 
Mr.  Hewlett.  He  has  a  passionate  clarity  of  vision. 
He  sees  his  characters  steadily,  brilliantly,  from  toP 
to  toe.  Not  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  not  a  wrinkle  nor  a 
buckle,  escapes  his  hawk-like  eye.  And  he  makes  us 
partakers  of  his  vision.  In  the  round  we  see  them, 
these  fair  ladies  and  their  gallants,  these  proud 
virgins  and  generous  wantons,  these  kn*g  1  s  wi 
clanking  harness  and  beetling  brows.  We  visualise 
them  as  distinctly  as  we  visualise  the  people  who  pass 
us  in  the  street.  They  are  solid,  mobile,  life-sized. 
But  is  there  life  inside  them  ?  They  are  often  very 
violent.  They  express,  very  picturesquely  and  de¬ 
lightfully,  all  the  symptoms  of  love,  hatred,  despair, 
political'  ambition,  religious  fervour,  and  what  not. 
They  are  very  eloquent.  There  is  nothing  they  cannot 
express.  And  they  flourish  their  arms,  they  stride, 
strut,  lurk  behind  arrases,  scale  walls,  stab  themselves, 
die,  exactly  as  people  do  in  real  life— or  would  do,  if 
they  had  the  chance,  and  the  necessary  technique,  bi 
somehow,  for  me  at  least,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  real. 
When  I  close  the  book  that  has  revealed  them  to  me 
they  do  not  enter  into  my  spiritual  life.  I  teel  abou 
them  as  about  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  when 
the  curtain  falls  between  them  and  me,  retire  to  their 
dressing-rooms,  and  cleanse  themselves  of  their  grease- 
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paint,  before  driving  home  to  supper.  Mr.  Hewlett,  I 
neel,  has  not  seen  into  the  souls  of  his  characters. 
They  have  not  been  created  out  of  his  own  soul. 
Their  appearance  has  been  created  out  of  his  own 
vision.  But  their  souls  have  originated  in  his  fine 
taste  for  literature,  and  in  his  fine  talent  for  writing. 

For  sheer  artistry  in  the  use  of  words,  Mr. 
Hewlett  beats  anyone  since  Robert  Louis  Stevenson— 
■or  Walter  Pater :  I  forget  which  predeceased  the 
other.  His  is  not  so  elastic  a  style  as  Stevenson’s,  nor 
so  subtle  a  style  as  Pater’s.  It  “burns  with  a  hard, 
gem-like  flame  ”.  It  is  rather  too  steadily  dazzling. 
But,  as  compared  with  the  guttering  and  spluttering 
murkiness  of  the  average  novelist’s  style,  it  is  a  flame 
for  which  one  must  be  thankful.  Such  conscious  and 
obvious  artistry  in  the  use  of  words  is  not,  I  confess, 
•conducive  to  illusion  in  the  characters  presented,  and 
m  the  story  told,  by  the  novelist.  Some  such  style  as 
Thackeray  s  seems  to  me  the  ideal  style  in  writing 
novels.  One  can  delight  in  that  perfect  manner 
which  was  Thackeray’s,  long  after  the  story  is 
■so  familiar  that  it  does  not  impress  one  at  all. 
But,  at  first  reading,  the  manner  does  not  inter- 
trude  its  beauty  between  the  story  and  oneself. 
Stevenson  s  manner,  even  at  first  reading,  was  always 
thus  intertrusive.  In  the  essays— and  Stevenson  was 
an  essayist  by  birth,  a  tale-teller  by  accident— one 
could  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  resent  the  tyranny 
of  manner..  The  essayist’s  business  is  to  express' 
above  all,  himself.  The  more  elaborately  personal  be 
his  manner,  the  better  we  know  him.  But  the  story- 
teller  s  business  is  to  express  other  people.  Stevenson, 
who  wrote  novels  rather  because  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  written  novels  than  because  he  had  any  strong 
inward  impulse,  for  the  form,  endeavoured  with 
admirable  Scottish  tenacity,  to  carry  the  business 
through.  But  the  result  ?  What  character  in  Stevenson’s 
■novels  fives  vividly  for  us— except  Stevenson  himself, 
the  all-pervasive?  In  Mr.  Hewlett’s  novels  not 
even  Mr.  Hewlett  himself  lives  vividly  for  us.  We 
do  not  see  him,  do  not  know  him,  behind  those 
glittering  arrangements.  Perhaps  we  should  not  thus 
see  and  know  R.  L.  S.,  had  we  not  first  read  his 
essays.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  self  may  be  not  less  unique 
and  delightful  than  Stevenson’s,  and  might  be  as  vivid 
to  us,  in  his  fictional  work,  had  he  first  written  essays. 
He,  too,  perhaps,  is  a  born  essayist.  That  he  is  so 
■evidently,  like  Stevenson,  a  made  novelist,  seems  to 
me  proof  presumptive  in  favour  of  this  theory.  I  should 
.e  Jim  to  write  a  volume  of  essays.  Thus  he  might 
win  for  his  fiction  the  sort  of  extraneous  vitality  that 
Stevenson  s  fiction  has.  Except  as  an  indirect  revela- 
u.on  ?elf,  Stevenson’s  novels  live  only  by  the  sharp 
visualising  power  that  was  his,  and  by  the  beauty  of 
the  language  Mr.  Hewlett’s  visualising  power  is  yet 
sharper  ;  and  his  use.of  language  is  but  a  shade  less 
beautiful  Let  him  win  for  his  cunningly  made  puppets 
the  significance  that  is  in  Stevenson’s.  M 

It  was  silly  of  me  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hewlett’s  Muse 

tTth.T  TtUe£f  h6r  theatncalism,  well  adapt  herself 
to  the  theatre.  To  see  embodied,  in  the  round,  some 
■character  that  we  have  beheld  but  dimly  in  our  imagi- 
natmn,  is  a  valuable  experience  that  the  theatre  alone 

to  USu  But  Mr-  Hewlett’s  characters,  just 
because  they  have  always  been  thus  so  distinctly 

Moreover  ft  -US’  n°thinS  by  such  embodiments. 
Tev  h^HUnrea  ity  becomes  more  palpable  when 

iyhaH  c!  Udfid  10  •JUS,t  that  foot-lighted  glare  which 
had  seen  figuratively  cast  on  them.  “  The  Fool 

Errant  is  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Hewlett’s  novels  that  I 
have  not  yet  read  I  can  imagine  that  therein  the  little 

thentitle  of  “  Tb  T  adapted  for  the  fo^tre,  under 
the  title  of  The  Youngest  of  the  Angels”,  might 

dean  cuHnd  fTT  THe  diaIoSue  «  quick  and 
The  wholP  f  fU  °f  ■Puett^  conceits  and  mannerisms. 

Jather  hr  r6  ,7^’  ln  the  book’  have  seemed 
rather  brilliant.  Its  utter  unrealness  and  triteness 

might  have  been  mitigated  by  the  manner  of  its  nre- 

FghtTthat  hUt  heh6’  the  1!-teral  glare  of  those  fo°t- 
awav  with  ilT  Th  8rmatuVely  °n  itS  inception,  oh  ! 
■scholar-  1  ^be  °fo  husband,  a  curmudgeon 
schoiar ,  and  the  young  wife,  who  pines  to  be  no  mere 

lc  aything  ;  and  the  youth  whom  she  innocently  inspires 
wijh  calf-love,  and  who,  at  the  husband’s  approach  Is 
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hustled  into  a  cupboard,  wherefrom  he  emerges  on 
hearing  the  old  man  say  in  soliloquy  that  his  wife  has 
faults— the  youth’s  gradual  conversio'n  of  the  old  man 
—the  assurance  of  a  brighter,  better  future  for  the  old 
man’s  wife  :  oh  !  away  with  the  frigid,  dusty  twaddle 
of  it  all  !  In  the  course  of  an  eighteenth-centurv 
comedy,  the  scene  might  pass  muster.  It  would 
be  depressing  enough,  even  so  ;  but  its  antiquarian 
interest  might  save  it.  I  have  no  words  to  describe 
how  irretrievably  depressing  it  is  as  a  single  scene, 
written  by  a  contemporary  man  of  letters.'  Imagine 
any  man— even  were  he  not,  like  Mr.  Hewlett,  a  brillTant 
man— offering  to  us,  in  cold  blood,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century,  this  sort  ot  thing  as  one  of  his  maiden  efforts 
in  drama  ! 

This  lack  of  any  genuine  impulse  is  not  less  awfully 
exemplified  in  the  comic  scenes  of  “  Pan  and  the  Young 
Shepherd  ”.  Shakespeare’s  clowns  are  not,  nowadays, 
very  inspiriting,  even  in  their  own  setting.  Only  by 
projecting  ourselves  into  the  past  can  we  laugh  at 
them  with  any  semblance  of  heartiness.  Only  by  an 
extraordinary  over-development  of  the  mimetic  lite¬ 
rary  faculty,  and  an  extraordinary  under-development 
of  a  sense  for  what  is  going  on  around  him,  could  a 
man  set  himself  the  task  of  reproducing,  with  all 
possible  fidelity,  those  stale  humours.  Yet  this  is  the 
task  which  Mr.  Hewlett  has  set  himself.  Whether  he 
has  accomplished  it  ill  or  well  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  matters,  and  appals,  is  the  fact  that  the  task  was 
set.  And  just  this  lack  of  genuine  impulse  in  the 
comic  scenes  is  reflected  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
play.  Shakespeare  brought  Oberon  to  Warwickshire, 
because  his  fancy  impelled  him  to  do  so.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Hewlett  s  fancy  that  impels  him  to  bring  Pan  to 
a  similar  place.  It  is  Shakespeare’s  fancy,  collated 
with  the  fancy  of  other  writers.  Tasteful,  ingenious, 
brilliant— what  you  will— is  Mr.  Hewlett’s  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  never  for  an  instant  is  there  a  spark^of 
original  poetry  in  it.  You  remember  what  cruel,  yet 
tenderly  cruel,  fun  was  made  by  Heine  in  “The  Gods 
in  Exile  ”.  You  remember  the  wistful  and  haunting 
fantasy  that  Pater  wrought  in  “Apollo  in  Picardy  ’\ 
Pater  and  Heine  were  touched  by  the  old  legend. 
They  really  did,  as  it  were,  bring  the  poor  Olympians 
into  modern  life.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the  old  legend 
itself  that  has  touched  Mr.  Hewlett,  but  rather  the  old 
legend  as  it  has  been  treated  by  illustrious  predecessors 
in  the  art  to  which  he  is  honourably  devoted.  The 
result  is  a  clever  little  exercise  in  that  art  ;  but  dry. 

It  presses  me,  all  unwilling,  to  the  conclusion  that  Pan 
is  dead,  after  all.  Max  Beerbohm. 


PLAIN-SONG  AGAIN. 


A  LARGE  number  of  letters  has  reached  me  about 
my  article  on  French  and  English  church  music, 
nearly  all  of  them  approving  of  my  attitude.  It  has  struck 
me  indeed  as  curious  that  the  music  of  the  Church  of 
England  finds  so  few  defenders.  I  mean  what  is 
called  English  church  music  ;  for  several  enthusiasts 
have  written  to  tell  me  of  various  Anglican  churches  in 
which  plain-song  can  be  heard  well  sung.  But  those 
who  listen  every  Sunday  to  the  established  and  ordi¬ 
nary  music  do  not  even  get  irate  when  that  music  is 
attacked.  Can  the  reason  be  that  the  ordinary  church¬ 
goer  at  heart  cares  very  little  for  music  ?  that  he  takes 
whatever  is  offered  him  ?  One  might  easily  think  so  ; 
yet  amongst  my  own  acquaintance  are  many  church¬ 
men  who  go  joyfully  to  opera  and  to  concerts  and  are 
delighted  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  orchestras 
and  the  improvement  in  their  quality.  These,  it 
appears  to  me,  must  go  to  church  to  satisfy  their  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  and  have  through  life-long  habitude 
grown  inured  to  the  music  and  come  to  disregard 
it  altogether.  A  year  of  attendance  at  Catholic 
churches  might  produce  startling  results  ;  after  a 
course  of  Palestrina  surely  Jackson  in  F  would 
be  found  more  than  slightly  jarring.  Then  those  who 
really  like  “  bright  and  cheerful  ”  services  and  go 
largely  to  hear  Sankey-Moody  tunes  and  anthems  with 
pretty  chords  in  them  probably  take  no  interest  in 
genuine  music  and  never  read  about  it.  Anyhow,  they 
do  not  stand  up  for  their  beloved  melodies. 
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The  Anglicans  who  do  write  are  all  converts  to 
plain-song.  I  am  more  than  doubtful,  however,  as  to 
the  artistic  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  sub¬ 
stituting  plain-song  for  the  customary  stuff.  .My  corre¬ 
spondents  may  not  know  that  I  have  tried  their  ser\  ices 
often  and  found  them  wanting.  The.  psalms  and 
canticles  can  be  sung  to  plain-song,  it  is  true  ,  the 
versicles  in  Merbecke’s  arrangement  are  plain-song 
already  ;  fine  anthems  can  easily  be  found  ;  but  what 
of  the  hymns,  the  deadly,  soul-destroying  hymns? 
And  even  the  psalms  and  canticles  sung  in  English 
do  not  seem  to  go  well  with  the  music  invented 
to  o-o  with  Latin  words.  I  am  afraid  that  before 
“  Gregorians  ”  can  be  used  in  the  Anglican  worship 
the  psalter  will  need  to  be  re-translated  and  the 
old  system  of  “  pointing  ”  altogether  abandoned. 
The  present  system  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

A  more  sonorous  English  is  demanded  :  the  Pra\er 
Book  version  is  far  too  light  and  its  verbal  melod)  too 
musical  in  itself.  For  great  rolling  melodies  great,  open 
vowels  are  wanted.  And  apart  from  this  there  is  the 
structure  of  the  service.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
music  never  ceases.  The  priest  intones  and  the  choir 
responds.  In  the  Anglican  Church  the  music  is  in¬ 
cessantly  interrupted  by  prayers,  collects,  See.  that  will 
not  bear  singing,  that  were  composed  to  be  spoken  and 
will  always  have  to  be  spoken.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  to  be  done  at  present  is  to  purge  the  hymn- 
book  of  its  hundreds  of  disgusting,  vulgar  or  insipid 
tunes  and  the  psalter  of  meaningless  series  of  chords 
called  chants  ;  then  with  the  canticles  and  anthems 
sung  to  only  the  finest  music,  at  any  rate  the  service 
would  cease  to  be  an  offence  to  musical  ears.  I  know 
the  plain-song  enthusiasts  mean  well  and  I  wish  them 
well  ;  but  their  first  efforts  ought  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  rigorous  exclusion  of  the  bad  elements  of  the 
ordinary  service. 

The  low  churchmen  who  wish  for  as  little  ot  music 
as  possible  might  very  easily  defend  themselves  and 
carry  the  war  into  their  enemies’  country.  A  lot .of 
the  music  to  be  heard  in  the  more  ritualistic  churches 
is  if  not  theatrical  at  least  better  adapted  to  the  concert- 
room.  It  has  not  grown  out  of  the  words,  not  grown 
up  with  them  :  it  has  been  adapted  to  them  not  to 
express  the  emotion  of  the  words  but  to  amuse,  and 
tickle  the  ear.  Oratorio  songs  are  not  devotional 
music.  No  man  can  be  in  a  truly  devotional  frame  ol 
mind  when  he  is  mentally  comparing  “  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth  ”  as  sung  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
by  a  pet  choir-boy  with  the  same  divine  song  as 
rendered  by  a  favourite  prima-donna.  In  so  tar  the 
low  churchman  is  right :  if  he  wants  to  concentrate 


his 


thoughts 


“  All  the  talk  about  the  monks  of  Solesmes  having  the 

secret  of  plain-song  is  pure  nonsense.” — [S.R.  3/2/6]. 

May  I  respectfully  take  exception  to  this  dictum  ? 

I  have  ever  appreciated  your  articles  and  particularly  the- 
remarks  about  plain-chant,  but  consider  it  very  unfair  tm 
blame  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  for  the  debased  music 
heard  in  French  churches.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the 
Solesmes  Fathers  left  their  stately  monastery  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Sarthe  in  1901  and  are  now  at  Appuldurcombe  near 
Yentnor,  I.W.  If  vou  would  get  out  at  Wroxall  station  and 
give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Abbey  you  would, 
hear  undoubtedly  plain-chant  at  its  best.  .  .  , 

But  alas  !  their  influence  in  our  churches  both  in  FnglanU' 
and  in  France  is  far  to  seek.  I  am  surprised  that,  you  praise- 
the  plain-song  heard  at  the  Oratory,  surely  the  metiet  of  that 

choir  is  modern  music.  .  ,  ,  ,,  .  ■  .. 

Your  experience  in  Rouen  was  mine  also,  except  that  in  the- 
Cathedral  on  Easter  day,  the  plain-chant  of  the  Psalms,  and 
the  grand  sequence  “Victim^  Paschali  sung  by  all  the 
students  of  the  seminary  was  sonorous  and  effective.  But  th. 
mass  was  sung  to  a  pot  pourri  from  modern  masters,  and 
Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  introduced  at  the  ottertory. 

Now  I  may  remark  in  answer  that  I  fully  believe  that 
the  fathers  and  brethren  formerly  of  Solesmes  have  the 
plain-chant  in  its  most  accurate  form.  What  I  grumbled- 
at  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  actually  sung.  ow-- 
ever  I  shall  certainly  visit  this  strangely  spelt  village  or 
the  Isle  of  Wight  someday  and  see  whether  my  first 
judgment  was  right  or  wrong.  My  correspondent,  is  ot 
course  quite  right  about  the  Oratory  :  its  mdtier  is- 
modern  music.  But  even  there  plain-song,  when  it  is- 
o-iven,  is  better  given  than  in  most  churches  in  this- 
country.  Our  English  churches  do  the  thing  much 
better  than  the  French,  but  they  have  an  enormous  lot 
to  learn.  They  have  to  turn  out  the  operatic  stuff 
constantly  given  at  the  Carmelite  Church,. at  the  Italian 
Church,  Hatton  Garden,  at  the  church  in  Ely  Place 
they  have  to  restore  the  plain-chant  and  make  theis 

choir  directors  learn  how  it  should  be  sung. 

John  F.  Runciman- 


on  the  eternal  verities  proclaimed 
in  the  words  he  cannot  allow  pretty  or  even  the 
finest  melodies  to  put  him  into  a  state  ot  purring  con- 
tentment  like  a  cat  when  you  scratch  its  head.  I  he 
musical  opportunities  afforded  our  ritual  are  few  and 
mainly  available  for  concert-platform  effects  ;  and  it  is 
just  in  this  that  reformers  are  most  likely  to  come  to 
o-rief.  The  most  rigid  austerity  will  be  necessary  :  the 
Golden  mean  ’twixt  baldness  and  voluptuousness  will 
have  to  be  found.  Whether  some,  day  the  whole 
English  nation  will  become  so  musical,  and  feel  the 
need  of  appropriate  and  truly  expressive  music  in 
their  service  so  keenly  that  Churchmen  with  one 
voice  and  conviction  will  set  to  work  to  remodel  and 
rebuild  the  Prayer  Book— this  is  a  question  on  which 
I  am  not  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  no  such  movement  will  take  place  in 

my  lifetime.  .  .  , 

There  is  no  such  change  necessary  for  musical  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  eternal,  unchangeable  Roman  Church.  Ihe 
trouble  there  is  the  artistic  thick-skmnedness  and 
ignorance  of  both  priests  and  congregations.  n  .  ie 
article  which  provoked  the  letters  to  which  this  is  a 
reply  I  complained  that  with  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
music  in  existence  the  French  contrived  to  pro  uce  t  ie 
most  vulgar  and  undevotional  effects  ;  and  in  Englan 
the  most  magnificent  opportunities  are  missed  bun  a\ 
after  Sunday.  Whether  this  is  to  be  altered  quickly  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  certainly  there  is  a  very  power  u 
movement  on  foot  to  alter  it.  I  spoke  of  the  rnon  s  ? 
Solesmes  and  their  claims  and  in  connexion  with  this 
give  a  fragment  of  a  letter  received  here. 


THE  OLD  LAMENT. 

1/1/ HA  T  viaketh  lads  so  cruel  be? 

V  Amid  the  spume  and  wrack 

They  pass  the  door  and  sail  the  sea 
And  never  more  come  back  ! 

The  grey,  salt  wind  winds  down  the  wave, 

The  galleon  flouts  the  bay  : 

And  cobles  and  coggers  are  raising  their  sails, 

God  keep  ’ee,  down  on  the  quay  ! 

With  a  hoist  at  thy  tackle,  a  haul  at  thy  blocks,. 
And  a  hail  to  thy  hasting  crew 

He’ll  take  ’ee  Who  gave  ’ee  thy  goldilocks 
Ere  I  pardon  thine  eyes  o’  blue. 

Not  once  to  ha’  looked  within  my  hood, 

Nor  guessed  I  quailed  on  the  strand 

Wi’  thee  in  the  boats !  Thro’  my  pent-up  dooi 
I  ha’  kissed  to  thee  my  hand. 

But  they’ll  rive  thy  keel  wi’  their  cannon  shocks 
And  sink  ’ee  and  all  thy  crew : 

And  they’ll  leave  to  the  raven  and  cliff-homed  fox 
Thy  kindly  eyes  o’  blue. 

What  made  ’ee  pass  my  open  door 
Each  breaking  o’  the  day  ? 

Why  need  ’ee  take  that  self-same  path 
And  never  another  way?  . 

I’ll  find  ’ee  stretched  on  the  grinding  rocks 
With  a  Frenchman’s  shot  shot  through 

And  the  mermaid’s  weed  from  thy  goldilocks 
Across  thine  eyes  o’  blue. 

What  made  ’ ee ,  lad ,  so  cruel  be  ? 

Beneath  the  spume  and  wrack 
To  pass  the  door  and  put  to  sea 
A  nd  never  once  look  back ! 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
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SNEGOURKA,  A  RUSSIAN  MYTH  OF  WINTER 
AND  SUMMER. 


T  VAN  IVANOVITCH  and  Mkrya  his  dear  wife  had 
spent  half  a  lifetime  together  in  warm  love  and 
sympathy.  One  great  sorrow  alone  was  theirs  ;  no 
child  had  blessed  their  union.  The  sound  of  children’s 
laughter  and  gay  prattling  in  the  neighbouring  huts 
had  no  echo  in  their  home.  Yet  they  sought  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  this  was  surely  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God.  Is  not  the  whole  earth  His  blessed  creation  ? 
and  in  every  step  of  his  way  man  is  led  by  God  alone. 
The  seasons  came  and  went.  Ivkn  and  Mkrya  were 
growing  old.  Another  winter  was  at  hand,  and  soon 
the  first  fresh  snowflakes  of  the  year  were  falling  round 
their  hut.  Silently  husband  and  wife  surveyed  the 
merry  children  who  trooped  from  every  other  door.  In 
high  glee  the  young  ones  started  making  a  snow 
woman. 


“Come,  Mkrya  ”,  suddenly  exclaimed  Ivin,  “  let  us 
help  the  children  ”, 

“  So  we  will  ”,  she  answered.  Wrapped  in  their 
sheepskins,  the  old  couple  sallied  forth.  “  We  won’t 
make  a  snow  woman,  though  ”,  remarked  Mkrya,  “  but 
a  little  snow  child— a  snegourka  ”.  “  Yes— yes,  that’s 

it,  a  snegourka  ,  responded  Ivin.  Their  snow  doll 
was  speedily  fashioned.  Its  little  body  was  complete 
with  arms  and  legs  and  they  were  shaping  its  head.  A 
group  of  delighted  children  clustered  round  them. 
And  now  the  snow  baby  s  nose  and  chin  were  formed, 
and  its  two  round  eye-holes  already  pierced.  Ivan 
was  intently  carving  its  tiny  mouth  'when  he  paused 
with  a  start.  For  from  the  little  slit  beneath  his  hand, 
it  surely  seemed  to  him  as  if  something  like  a  warm 
stream  of  breath  was  issuing.  But  no,  it  could  not  be  ; 
but  yes,  it  was.  From  the  Snegourka’s  mouth  there 
was  actually  pouring  a  streak  of  living  breath.  Amazed 
and  shuddering,  Ivkn  stared  at  the  snow  doll— and  yes, 
its  hollow  eye-sockets  were  filled  with  a  pair  of  bright 
blue  eyes,  and,  behold,  its  lips  were  slowly  expanding- 
into  a  smile  ! 

“Heavenly  Father”,  he  whispered,  awestruck— and 
he  crossed  himself  devoutly— “  look,  look,  Mkrya,  what 
mystery  is  this  ?  ” 

They  clutched  each  other  by  the  hand  and  peered 
at  the  little  snow  doll.  As  they  watched  it,  its  head 
moved,  and  it  stretched  its  wee  limbs  with  the  pleasure 
of  conscious  life. 


;  Ak  Ivin>  Ivin>  my  husband,”  ejaculated  Mkrya, 
.  see  God  has  at  last  sent  us  a  child  of  our  own  ”  ;  and 
impatiently  she  pushed  aside  the  bewildered  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Gathering  the  little  creature  into  her  arms,  she 
nestled  it  to  her  breast,  brushing  away  every  remaining 
vestige  of  snow  from  its  tiny  body.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it,  it  was  a  wee  little  living  girl,  perfect  in 
shape  and  limb. 


‘  Ah  •'  my  sweet  innocent,  my  Snegourka  ”,  she 
repeated,  and  beside  herself  with  joy  she  hurried  into 
the  warm  hut,  kissing  her  precious  burden  again  and 
agam  Ivkn,  however,  shook  his  head  perplexed  and 
troubled  as  he  slowly  followed  his  excited  wife. 

.  .  ,n  these  f°ur  narrow  walls  there  was  indescribable 
rejoicing  that  night.  The  news  of  the  wonder  spread 
through  the  village.  Young  and  old  flocked  to  gaze 
upon  the  miraculous  arrival.  And  Snegourka  grew 
apace— so  fast,  each  hour  almost,  that  before  the  winter 

u-v/Pfd  She  ,00ked  for  a11  the  world  like  a  dainty  little 
child  of  seven.  Swift  as  her  growth  came  also  her  gift 

of  word  and  speech.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  low, 
n  v  affectionate,  innocent  nature  endeared  her  to 
all.  Each  day  Mkrya  loved  and  cherished  her  Snegourka 
more  and  more. 

“See,  Ivkn  ”,  she  would  say,  “after  all  God  has 
given  us  comfort  and  joy  in  our  old  age  ”. 

To  this  her  husband  only  answered  gravely,  “  Here 
on  earth  no  joy  is  lasting,  but  sorrow  has  no  end  ” 

1,he  mugr  winter  gradually  ebbed  and  waned.  The 
sun  s  rays  grew  warmer.  In  the  thawed  fields  the  new 
corn  was  sprouting  with  a  shimmer  of  fresh  young 
green.  And  again  the  larks  soared  heavenward  with 
rippling  outbursts  of  song.  Every  living  thing  in  God’s 

Ylde-rt  ,  WaS  °f  sap  and  fmg'mg-  movement. 
And  the  village  girls  assembled  joyously  to  sing  their 


spring  songs.  But  now  Snegourka  became  curiously 
languid  and  silent.  The  faintest  tinge  of  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks  ;  so  white  and  transparent  indeed  was 
her  skin,  that  her  whole  body  might  well  have  been 
without  a  drop  of  blood. 

.  What  ails  my  darling  ?  ”  reiterated  Mkrya,  caress¬ 
ing  her  treasure  anxiously.  “  Art  thou  ill  ?  has  the  evil 
eye  looked  upon  thee  ?  ” 

I  m  well,  Mktoushka,”  replied  the  child  wearily. 
“  only  I  feel  numb  and  tired  ”. 

And  now  the  trees  were  in  their  full  summer 
garb.  The  steppes  were  fragrant  with  a  thousand 
flowers.  Through  the  short  “white”  nights  of  June 
the  nightingales  thrilled  and  sobbed  forth  their  melan¬ 
choly  burdens  of  melody.  Yet  Snegourka  still  re¬ 
mained  sad  and  solitary.  Day  after  day  they  found 
her  crouching  in  some  shady  nook.  Like  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  hanging  its  head  beneath  the  forest  pines, 
she  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  ardent  sun.  Her  sole 
pleasure  was  to  run  to  the  spring  under  the  yew 
trees  in  the  garden,  and  there  she  would  plunge  her 
fragile  hands  in  the  clear  cold  water  as  if  in  a 
trance  of  ecstasy.  Or  when  the  twilight  hour  came 
she  was  evidently  relieved  and  refreshed.  Once 
when  the  sky  darkened  and  a  sharp  hail-storm  fell, 
she  rejoiced  as  if  the  hail  were  a  shower  of  pre¬ 
cious  pearls.  “Oh,  Mktoushka,  Mktoushka”,  she 
repeated,  “  how  happy  I  am,  how  happy  lam  !  ”  And, 
running  out  of  doors,  she  stood  stretching  out  her 
bare  arms,  and  hollowing  her  palms  to  catch  the 
frozen  grains.  When  the  sun  emerged  and  melted  the 
hail,  then  all  at  once  Snegourka’s  slight  frame  was 
convulsed  with  sobs,  and  she  shed  such  bitter  tears 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  too  must  melt  away.  She 
might  well  have  been  a  brother  or  sister  mourning  over 
the  loss  of  a  dearly-loved  brother.  At  last  S.  John’s 
Day  dawned,  ajid  once  more  the  young  girls  met 
together,  this  time  to  sing  their  summer  songs  in  the 
verdant  woods  and  groves.  On  their  way  they  paused 
at  Ivkn’s  open  door,  and  thronging  round  the  threshold 
they  begged  and  entreated  for  Snegourka  to  accompany 
them.  Mkrya  was  loth  to  grant  their  boon,  neither  was 
the  child  herself  eager  to  join  their  frolic.  Still,  Ivkn 
said  it  was  churlish  to  refuse — besides,  what  harm  could 
befall  her?  Let  her  go  and  sing  and  dance  with 
the  rest.  Unwillingly  therefore  Mkrya  consented. 
Snegourka  was  attired  in  her  holiday  garment,  and 
bid  speed  away  with  the  rest.  “And  you”,  said 
Mkrya  to  the  revellers,  “  watch  over  my  little 
Snegourka,  and  bring  her  safely  back  to  me.  Re¬ 
member,  she  is  as  the  apple  of  my  eve  ”.  “  Yes  !  yes”, 

they  shouted,  “we’ll  look  after  her,  never  fear”.  And 
clasping  the  timid,  shrinking  child  by  a  hand  on  each- 
side,  away  they  all  scampered.  In  the  woods  they 
busied  themselves  plaiting  garlands  and  wreaths,  and1 
through  the  still  air  rang  the  long  wild  cadences  of 
their  songs,  now  sad,  now  gay.  Snegourka  stood 
apart,  watching  them  in  silence.  As  the  sun  sank, 
they  began  piling  together  dry  grass  and  brushwood  to 
make  a  bonfire.  Then,  each  crowned  with  a  wreath, 
they  began  to  spring  and  dance  round  the  flames. 
“Come  along,  come  along,  Snegourka”,  they  urged. 

“  Look,  see  how  we  dance  and  leap,  and  so  must  you, 
you  silly  child  !  ”  She  tried  to  elude  them,  but  in  vain. 
They  forced  her  into  the  ring.  Fast  and  furious  went 
the  whirling  dance  round  the  flaming,  crackling 
fire,  till  at  last  at  a  given  signal  they  let  go 
hands,  and  started  vaulting  one  after  the  other 
over  the  tongues  of  flame.  Higher  and  higher  they 
bounded,  panting  and  screaming.  But  on  a  sudden 
there  rang  out  from  their  midst  another  kind  of 
scream,  a  short,  sharp  cry  as  from  someone  in  acute 
pain.  Hushed  and  alarmed,  the  girls  desisted  in  their 
weird  course.  Questioningly  they  looked  at  each  other. 
Whence  that  sharp  wail  of  anguish?  And  where  was 
Snegourka?  She  had  vanished  !  In  a  moment  of 
panic  at  this  discovery  they  forgot  the  shrill  cry,  and 
thought  only  of  their  loss.  “  She  is  hiding  ”,  said  one. 

Yes,  yes  ,  cried  another.  And  reassured  they  rushed 
to  look  for  her  in  brushwood  and  thicket.  They 
shouted  and  hallooed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  No 
Snegourka  answered  or  showed  herself.  “  What  can 
have  become  of  her  ?  ”  they  asked  each  other,  distressed 
and  frightened,  and  again  they  resumed  their  search. 
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Then  one  of  them  suggested  that  she  had  only  run  off 
home.  They  hastened  forthwith  to  the  village.  But 
no  Snegoiirka  awaited  them.  Many  hours  were  spent 
in  woful  quest  on  all  sides.  Had  some  fierce  and  cunning 
beast  issued  from  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest 
and  carried  Snegoiirka  off  to  its  lair,  or  had  some  mighty 
bird  of  prey  swooped  down  and  clutched  her  in  its 
talons  to  devour  in  its  lonesome  eerie  in  the  crags  high 
above  the  sea?  No.  None  of  this  had  happened.  It 
was  simply  that  when  her  companions  dragged  her 
near  the  fire  in  an  instant  she  felt  its  heat  intolerable. 
The  scorching  flames  were  killing  her.  In  a  death 
a^ony  she  gave  vent  to  the  one  piercing  cry  which  had 
so  thrilled  them  all,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  her 
slender  little  form  had  melted  into  vapour.  Unnoticed 
by  the  young  girls,  a  spiral  of  mist  rose,  as  it  were 
from  Snegourka’s  place,  and  swiftly  a  cloudlet  flew 
upwards  till  it  reached  the  evening  sky. 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

Long  long  did  Ivin  and  Miry  a  mourn  and  weep  for 
their  Snegoiirka.  Wandering  disconsolately  through 
the  forest  they  reiterated  her  name  till  it  sounded  like 
the  cuckoo’s  melancholy  refrain. 

“  Ah-ou  Snegoiirka  ! 

Ah-ou  Snegoiirka  !  ” 

They  could  not  guess.  They  did  not  dream  it  even. 
How  should  they?— that  Snegoiirka  had  returned  to 
her  snow-cloud  home  whence  she  came. 


BIRD  LIFE  ON  THE  POLDERS. 


SEA-PIE  PUZZLES. 


WHEN  two  oyster-catchers,  that  “  did  consort  ’ 
with  one  another  merely  without  seeming  to  be 
engaged  in  any  distinctive  occupation,  advance,  piping, 
upon  another  bird  or  pair  of  birds,  a  doubt  may  be  felt  as 
to  their  being  “  connubially  linked  ”,  or  even  ot  opposite 
sexes,  however  likely  this  may  seem  to  be  on  general 
considerations.  It  is  different,  however,  when  the 
piping  pair  have  been  seen  alternately  to  take  part  in 
the  duties  of  incubation  or  in  the  care  of  their  young, 
and  in  cases  such  as  these  we  have  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted,  viz.  that  the 
male  and  female  oyster-catcher,  when  mated,  are 
accustomed  to  make  common  cause  against  an  enemy, 
and  that  the  special  characteristic  cry  or  pipe,  that 
might  often  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  male,  is  uttered 
by  both  of  them.  In  these  last-named  instances,  how¬ 
ever — that  is  to  say  where  the  hostility  manifested 
stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  birds  manifesting  it,  the  facts  are  not  always  o 
so  straightforward  a  character  as  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  their  meaning  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the 
mingling  of  another  element  which,  whilst  it  adds  to 
their  interest,  creates  at  the  same  time  a  difficulty  in 
their  interpretation.  This,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases, 
will  be  best  understood  by  an  example.  As  before 
stated  both  the  male  and  the  female  sea-pie  take 
part  in  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  whilst  one  ot  the 
two  is  upon  them,  the  other  walks  or  sits,  or  waits 
about  within  a  certain  limited  area,  which  varies,  it  at 
all,  only  a  little  from  day  to  day,  and  is  usually  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  nest.  _  One  might  think 
that  the  one  bird  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other,  but, 
all  at  once,  the  sitter,  with  hardly  a  warning  in  the 
shape  of  a  preliminary  standing  up  or  preening  ot  the 
feathers,  flies  off  in  a  direct  line  to  the  water,  where¬ 
upon  the  partner— often,  till  that  moment,  a  sleeping 
one — walks  up  in  a  quiet  and  business-like  manner  and 
takes  its  place  upon  the  eggs.  These  happy  conjugal 
relations  continue  during  the  greater  part  ot  the 
incubatory  period,  but  towards  the  end  of  it  a  ir 

bird  often  makes  its  appearance,  and  shows  a  strong 
disposition  to  fraternise — if  that  is  the  proper  word 
with  the  one  awaiting  his  turn  upon  the  nest,  a  turn, 
however,  which  is  longer  and  longer  deferred  as  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  draws  near,  so  that  eventua  >, 
to  “  stand  and  wait”  becomes  the  role  par  excellence 
of  this  passive  participant,  whom  we  may  assume,  with 
every  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  the  male. 


Whether  the  stranger  bird  is  another  male,  and 
actuated  by  feelings  of  comradeship,  merely,  or  whether 
she  is  a  female  and  her  object  nothing  less  than  to 
seduce  the  unoccupied  husband  from  his  marital  alle¬ 
giance,  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  unless,  indeed,  the  armed 
interference  of  his  wife  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  last  is  the  case.  Certain  it  is 
that  as  the  rapprochement  grows,  the  sitting  bird 
becomes  more  and  more  uneasy,  till  rising,  at  last,  as 
though  unable  any  longer  to  contain  herself,  she 
advances  to  where  the  friendly  pair,  as  they  now  seem, 
stand,  and  places  herself  at  the  side  of  her  husband. 
Upon  this,  the  whole  position  of  affairs  is  changed,  and 
with  hostile  demeanour  and  pibroch  sounding,  the  two 
march  down  upon  the  interloper,  who  is  speedily  driven 
from  the  field.  Having  thus  vindicated  her  rights,  and 
steadied  the  wandering  affections  of  her  spouse,  this 
lady  “  medico  de  su  honor”  walks  back,  and  settles 
herself  quietly  on  her  eggs  again,  leaving  her  husband 
to  stand  and  doze,  and  generally  to  dance  attendance, 
as  before.  In  the  foregoing  episode  we  have  a  certain 
and  an  uncertain  element.  The  combination  of  the 
partner  birds  to  drive  away  the  intruder  is  certain,  and 
so,  from  this  moment,  does  their  hostility  to  the  latter 
appear  to  be.  So  also,  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  in¬ 
truding  bird  and  its  desire  to  establish  an  intimacy  with 
the  one  off  the  nest  seems  quite  unmistakeable,  though 
it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  hostile  actions  ot 
birds  have  sometimes  a  quite  amicable  appearance.  It  is 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  these  efforts,  and  the  exact 
state  of  mind  of  the  bird  thus  practised  upon,  as  also 
with  respect  to  the  sex  of  the  new  comer,  that 
doubt  enters,  since,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  birds, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  field  observation  goes,  the  male  and 
female  oyster-catcher  are  exactly  alike.  It  would  be 
no  particular  wonder  that  a  male  bird,  standing  alone, 
day  after  day,  in  the  same,  or  about  the  same,  place, 
should  prove  an  attractive  figure  to  some  female,  pos¬ 
sibly  unmated,  or  perhaps  aweary  of  her  mate  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  attentions  paid  by  such 
an  adventuress  would  be  a  just  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
the  lawful  wife,  upon  the  nest.  I  have  not,  however, 
myself  seen  anything  on  the  part  of  this  third  oyster- 
catcher  that  could  be  fairly  considered  as  of  an  amorous 
nature  and  the  general  appearance  has  been  much  more 
that  of  a  would-be  friendly  association  of  one  bird  with 
another,  as  to  which  the  sexual  relations  did  not  come 
into  play.  Now  as  the  breeding-season  draws  to  an 
end— as  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  young  sea-pies 
o-et  to  a  sufficient  size  to  be  able  to  look  atter  them¬ 
selves — their  respective  parents  gather  together  into 
flocks,  which  become  more  and  more  disseminated  over 
the  open  country,  adding  immensely  to  its  charm  and 
attractiveness.  'Such  flocks,  one  would  think  must 
often  originate  in  some  one  bird  associating  itself  wit 
some  other  that  it  saw  standing  about,  whilst  the 
keeping  company  with  a  free-lance  would  add  very 
powerfullv  to  the  impulse  which  any  solitary  individual 
of  a  social  species  may  be  supposed  to  teel,  to  fly  off  and 
join  the  nearest  gathering.  Perceptions,  if  not  reflec¬ 
tions,  such  as  these  might  well  make  the  .emale  sea-pie 
anxious  whenever  she  saw  her  partner  in  process  ot 
forming  a  chance  acquaintanceship,  merely,  even  though 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  arouse 
her  actual  jealousy.  Whether  the  male,  in  such  a 
case,  if  left  to  his  own  powers  of  resistance,  unsupported 
bv  the  ’active  assistance  of  his  spouse,  would  remain 
staunch  to  his  marital  duties,  or  whether  he  would  not 
o-et  drawn  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  accustomed 
area,  and  at  length  decamp  altogether,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  he  is  at  any  rate  capa  eo 
resisting  the  latter  temptation,  though  standing  solitary 
sometimes  for  hours  together,  and  with  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do.  For,  as  has  been  before  observed,  durin& 
the  latter  part  of  incubation,  at  any  rate,  the  male 
oyster-catcher  is  out  of  office.  He  no  longer  takes  his 
place  on  the  nest,  being  evidently  not  equal  to,  or  not 
entrusted  with,  the  actual  hatching  out  of  the  chick, 
and  when  the  chicks  are  born  he  still  continues  idle, 
his  presence  in  the  nursery  never  appearing  necessary, 
and  such  visits  as  he  does  pay  seeming  to  be  paid  not 
so  much  to  them  as  to  his  wife.  Why  then,  with  no 
further  part  to  play  in  the  domestic  drama,  does  he  stay 
and  wait  about,  alone  and  with  nothing  to  occupy  him, 
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instead  of  hastening-  to  pleasures  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  his  social  and  gregarious  nature  is  so  well 
adapted?  There  is  only  one  kind  of  explanation,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  He  does  not  do  so,  either  because 
his  mind  is  full  of  what  is  going  on — of  the  children  that 
will  shortly  be— or  because  it  is  full  of  his  wife,  or  for  both 
these  reasons.  The  conjugal  theory  is  the  one  to  which  I 
personally  incline.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  chicks’  arrival,  alone,  would  keep  the  male 
from  joining  one  or  other  of  those  glad  assemblies  that 
are  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  every  day,  for 
even  when  the  chicks  are  out  he  appears,  as  I  have  just 
said,  to  care  but  little  about  them.  If  it  be  not  the 
thought  of  his  family  it  must  surely  be  that  of  his  wife 
which  keeps  him,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  in 
their  and  her  vicinity,  and  since  hymeneal  pleasures  are 
now  over  between  them,  and  there  will  be  no  second 
brood,  this  shows  the  existence  of  something  distinct 
from  any  such  attractions,  which  something  may 
perhaps  be  best  defined  as  Darby-and-Joanism,  a  phrase 
which,  though  it  be  not  so  fine  a  one  as  spiritual  love, 
or  the  union  of  souls,  expresses — or  I  mean  it  to — 
very  much  the  same  thing,  and  should  equally  imply 
something  which  is  independent  of  the  seasons — per¬ 
manent  union,  in  other  words,  which  is  the  honourable 
state  of  being  married,  a  state  which  the  oyster-catcher, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  other  birds,  has, 
in  my  opinion,  attained  unto.  Edmund  Selous. 


CHESS. 

Problem  69.  By  W.  Pulitzer. 

Black,  4  pieces. 


White,  8  pieces. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  70.  By  M.  Havel.— White  (6):  K-K8,  R-QB8, 
B-QB2,  B-Q2,  Kt-Q3,  Kt -  K2.  Black  (2):  K-QB5,  P-QB2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  to  Problem  68  :  1.  B  — Kt5. 


The  following  game  was  played  last  month  at 
S.  Petersburg  in  the  Russian  National  Tournament. 


Bishop’s  Gambit. 


White 

B.  E.  Maljutin 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P-KB4 


Black 

S.  Lewitzky 

P-K4 

PxP 


White 

B.  E.  Maljutin 

3.  B-B4 

4.  K  —  Bi 


Black 

S.  Lewitzky 

Q-R5  ch 
Kt  — KB3 


This  idea  of  disorganising  white’s  king  side  and  then 
proceeding  with  a  normal  move  like  this  is  clever,  but 
not  comprehensive  enough.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  the  rapid  development  of 
white’s  pieces  due  to  the  frequent  attacks  upon  the 
black  queen.  Immediately  Q  —  R5  ch  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  defence  it  is  imperative  to  follow  it 
up  with  P — KK44.  Besides  supporting  the  pawn  on 
KB5  the  bishop  can  be  played  to  Kt2  and  the  way  is 
prepared  for  a  general  advance  of  the  king’s  pawns.  A 
very  important  effect  of  this  suggested  and  usual  move 
is  that  in  many  circumstances  the  black  queen  obtains 
shelter  behind  this  pawn  on  KKt3. 


5.  Kt-KB3  Q-R3 


Now,  the  queen  is  on  the  diagonal  of  the  white 
queen’s  bishop  :  a  sure  element  of  trouble.  Q  — R4  is 
probably  not  so  bad,  but  black  is  anxious  to  reserve 
that  square  for  his  knight.  Thus  one  bad  move  leads 
to  another. 


6.  Kt-QB3  B-K2  8.  P-K5  Kt  — R4 

7-  P  — Q4  Castles 

This  threatens  Kt  —  Kt6  ch.  Black  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  his  king  immune  from  attack,  but  the  un¬ 
natural  position  of  his  developed  pieces  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  others  into  play  is  a  big  price  for  the 
temporary  relief.  As  usual,  these  premature  attacks 
with  few  pieces,  no  matter  how  cleverly  conceived, 
prove  disastrous. 

9*  R  — KKti  P  — KKt4  10.  P— KKt4  PxPe.p. 

If  Kt  — Kt2  instead,  then  11.  P— KR4  gives  white  an 
enormous  attack. 


11.  Kt-Q5  B-Qi 

From  this  point,  nearly  every  one  of  black’s  moves  is 
forced. 


12.  P-KR4 

i3-  Q-Q3 

14.  B  — Kt3 

15.  B-Kts 


Q-QB3 
P  — QKt4 
PxP 
BxB 


16.  Kt  x  B  Q  — KR3 

17.  Kt  —  K7  ch  K  — Ri 

18.  Q-K3  Kt  — Kt2 


This  prepares  for  his  next  move. 

21.  Kt  x  P  ch 


19.  K-Ki 

20.  Q  — B4 


Q-R4 
B  -Kt2 


And  black  resigns  on  account  of  the  following  un¬ 
avoidable  termination. 


21.  .  .  .  R  x  Kt  23.  Kt  —  Kt6  P  x  Kt 

22.  B  x  R  Q  — B6  24.  Q  —  R6  mate 


BRIDGE. 


THE  DEALER. 

CARDS  of  re-entry  are  very  important  factors  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  No  Trump  hand.  In  most 
No  Trump  games  the  weak  hand  will  have  one,  or  at 
most  two,  cards  of  entry,  and  the  result  of  the  game 
will  often  depend  upon  the  judicious  use  made  of  those 
cards.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  beginning  of  the  hand.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  than  to  have  established  a  suit  and  then  to 
find  that  you  have  left  yourself,  owing  to  a  want  of 
foresight  at  the  commencement  of  the  hand,  with  no 
card  to  bring  it  in  with.  The  first,  and  even  the  second 
trick,  must  sometimes  be  given  away  in  order  to 
ensure  the  ultimate  bringing  in  of  a  long  suit.  The 
commonest  form  of  this  is  when  the  weak  hand  holds 
ace,  king  to  five  of  a  suit,  and  there  are  two  small  ones 
only  in  the  other  hand.  In  this  case  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  allow  the  opponents  to  win  the  first  trick, 
so  that  the  weak  hand  can  be  put  in  again  to  make  the 
remaining  four  tricks  in  the  suit  if  the  cards  lie  evenly. 
When  the  weak  hand  has  only  one  card  of  entry,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the  best  use  of 
that  one  entry. 

It  is  no  use  to  lead  up  to  an  ace,  queen,  knave  ten- 
ace,  when  you  can  never  get  in  again  to  repeat  the 
performance.  If  the  finesse  succeeds  you  are  no  better 
off,  as  the  lead  will  have  to  be  continued  from  the 
strong  hand  and  the  adverse  king  will  still  make, 
unless  it  was  originally  singly  guarded.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  much  better  to  lead  up  to  a  king,  knave  suit,  or 
to  a  suit  headed  by  the  king,  on  the  chance  of  finding 
the  ace  on  your  right.  If  you  have  to  lead  yourself 
from  a  suit  headed  by  the  king,  with  nothing  of  value 
in  dummy,  there  is  no  earthly  chance  of  making  your 
king  good,  whereas  if  you  lead  the  suit  from  dummy, 
it  is  an  even  chance  whether  the  ace  is  on  your  right  or 
on  your  left.  Another  case  is  when  you  have  a  suit  of 
queen,  knave,  10,  and  others  in  dummy,  and  ace  and  one 
other  in  your  own  hand.  It  is  a  bad  mistake  to  lead 
the  queen  from  dummy  and  take  the  finesse,  it  can  only 
result  in  blocking  your  own  suit,  whichever  side  the 
king  is.  Lead  a  small  one  from  dummy  and  put  on 
the  ace,  then  return  your  small  one  and  the  suit  is 
cleared.  You  should  never  mind  giving  away  one  trick, 
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when  there  is  a  certain  gain  of  two  or  more  tricks  by 
so  doing.  Supposing  dummy  has  made  a  No  Trump 
with  three  suits  well  protected  and  only  one  or  two 
small  cards  in  the  fourth  suit.  You,  as  dealer,  have  ace, 
queen  and  three  others  of  that  weak  suit  and  no  card  of 
entry.  You  should  never  touch  that  suit.  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  lead  it  from  dummy  and  finesse  the  ace  and 
queen.  Keep  off  it  altogether — your  opponents  are 
sure  to  lead  it  when  they  see  that  the  other  three  suits 
are  protected  by  dummy’s  hand,  and  you  will  then  win 
two  or  three  tricks  in  it. 

A  very  useful  feature  in  a  No  Trump  game  is  four  of 
the  same  suit,  headed  by  high  cards,  in  each  hand.  It 
has  many  advantages.  Say  that  the  cards  are  : 

Dealer’s  hand — Ace,  8,  6,  2. 

Dummy  hand— King,  queen,  7,  4. 

Here  you  have  four  practically  certain  tricks  in  the 
suit,  and  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  two  certain  cards 
of  entry  in  either  hand,  to  enable  you  to  lead  up  to  any 
strength  that  there  may  be  in  other  suits.  Also,  if  you 
have  to  make  discards,  you  can  discard  twice  from 
either  hand  without  any  chance  of  sacrificing  a  trick. 
When  opening  a  suit  of  which  you  have  two  high 
honours  in  one  hand  and  one  in  the  other,  you  should 
always  play  or  lead  an  honour  on  the  first  round  from 
the  hand  which  has  two,  so  as  to  guard  against  a 
possible  unequal  distribution  of  the  cards.  Take  the 
following  combination  for  instance  : — 

Dealer’s  hand— King,  queen,  9,  7,  4. 

Dummy  hand — Ace,  10,  5,  3. 

If  the  dealer  leads  a  small  one  from  his  own  hand, 
or  leads  the  ace  from  dummy,  he  may  find  four  to  the 
knave  over  him,  and  he  will  lose  a  trick  in  the  suit, 
whereas  if  he  leads  the  king  or  queen  from  his  own 
hand,  he  must  win  every  trick  in  it  against  any  possible 
combination  of  the  cards.  It  should  be  always  borne 
in  mind  that  any  combination  of  the  cards,  however 
improbable,  is  possible,  and  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  dealer  to  guard  himself  against  these  impro¬ 
bable  combinations,  not  to  say  afterwards,  when  his 
own  want  of  forethought  has  brought  about  disaster, 
“  How  very  unlucky  !  Who  could  have  expected  the 
cards  to  lie  like  that?” 

As  a  general  rule,  the  formation  of  the  hands  in  each 
deal  is  very  much  the  same.  When  the  dealer  and  his 
dummy  have  level  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than 
four  cards  in  anv  one  suit,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  formation  of  the  opponents’  hands  will  be  the 
same  ;  but  when  the  hands  of  the  dealer  and  his  dummy 
are  broken  up  into  long  and  short  suits,  then  let  him 
look  out  for  danger.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  his 
opponents’  hands  will  be  formed  on  the  same  lines,  and 
he  must  prepare  himself  for  a  very  uneven  distribution 
of  the  cards,  and  must  take  no  risks  whatever. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 

I. — A  New  Parliamentary  Group. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  was  lately  announced  that  a  new  par¬ 
liamentary  group  has  been  formed  to  consider  military 
questions.  On  condition  that  there  shall  be  “  no  con¬ 
scription  and  no  compulsory  service  ”,  they  pledge 
themselves  to  impress  upon  Government  that  “every 
able-bodied  youth  should  be  able  to  shoot  straight  and 
to  obey  the  simple  word  of  command  ”. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  becoming  a  good  shot — 
constant  practice — and  there  are  but  two  ways  of 
•ensuring  this  practice  for  our  youths — -compulsion  or 
pay.  As  compulsion  has  been  ruled  out,  we  must  pay 
our  young  men  to  shoot.  No,  it  is  replied  ;  shooting 
will  be  made  a  national  pastime  and  we  shall  organise 
meetings  with  prizes.  In  plain  words,  taxpayers  are 
to  give  Mr.  Haldane  his  ^29,000,000  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  pay  an  additional  tax  for  shooting 
matches. 


Government  is  to  be  admonished  that  our  youths 
ought  “  to  obey  the  simple  word  of  command”.  This 
was  a  lesson  which  even  the  winning  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Barlow  failed  to  impress  on  one  of  his  two  pupils. 

1  A  command,  whether  simple  or  complex,  implies  a 
commander,  and  a  commander  who  has  not  the  power 
of  enforcing  his  orders  is  a  laughing-stock.  As  Mill 
pointed  out,  discipline,  “  like  other  difficult  things, 
can  be  learnt  only  by  practice”;  and  by  ruling  out 
compulsion  the  new  group  have  rendered  such  practice 
impossible. 

If  their  programme  has  been  correctly  given  in  the 
morning  papers,  the  new  group  have  placed  their  veto 
upon  the  free  discussion  of  the  question :  How  to 
organise  an  efficient  army  for  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
Such  an  army  we  do  not  possess.  For  two  years 
50,000  Boers  successfully  defied  the  might  of  England, 

]  owing  chiefly  to  the  dogged  refusal  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  before  the  war,  to  adopt  some  military 
organisation  suitable  to  their  necessities.  The  mere 
formation  of  this  new  group  shows  the  need  of  reform 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  An  increasing  trade 
means  on  the  one  hand  a  decreasing  supply  of  recruits, 
and  on  the  other  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  army  ; 

!  and  under  the  pressure  of  these  two  uncontrollable 
forces  the  people  have  only  the  choice  of  accepting 
reform  now  in  obedience  to  common-sense,  or  hesitating 
until  they  are  driven  to  it  by  disaster. 

The  new  group,  it  is  understood,  will  discuss  the  best 
form  of  voluntary  service.  As  well  discuss  the  summum 
bonum  !  The  voluntary  system  has  been  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  Every  possible  form  of  it  has  been 
tried  again  and  again — short  service,  medium  service, 
long  service,  life  service,  not  only  separately  but  in 
every  combination,  and  all  have  failed.  A  century  ago 
the  prisons  were  emptied,  the  hulks  were  ransacked  for 
soldiers.  Since  then  the  pay  has  been  raised,  the 
standard  has  been  lowered,  bounties  have  been  tried, 
deferred  pay  has  been  instituted,  the  clothing  and  food 
have  been  improved,  reading  and  recreation  rooms  have 
been  introduced,  &c.  ;  but  all  in  vain.  In  a  word,  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  army  on  the  voluntary 
principle  has  become  as  impracticable  in  England  as 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  industry  and 
trade.  Yours  obediently, 

H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut.-Col. 


UNIVERSAL  TRAINING  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  March,  1906. 

Sir, — Systematic  physical  training  in  all  elementary 
schools  is  of  course  essential  to  national  defence.  I 
was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of  24  February  that  J.  S. 
advocates  this  being  carried  out  by  the  boys’  own  school¬ 
masters,  which  is  the  natural  and  most  efficient  waj .  It 
may  be  some  comfort  to  J.  S.  to  hear  that  a  large  number 
of  elementary  school  teachers  in  England  have  volun¬ 
tarily  qualified  and  obtained  certificates  as  instructors  in 
physical  training,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all 
could  be  induced  to  do  so.  However,  progress  is  being 
made,  and  physical  training  on  the  Swedish  system  is 
now  being  systematically  and  regularly  carried  out 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Government 
Inspector  “of  Physical  Training.  ^  A  large  number  of 
schoolmistresses  have  also  qualified  for  training  girls, 
and  future  generations  will  owe  much  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  they  show  in  carrying  it  out.  I  see  “  Nemo” 
in  your  issue  of  to-day  bears  testimony  to  this,  while 
he  rather  disparages  the  performances  of  the  male 
assistant  teachers,  who,  he  says,  are  more  intent  on 
taking  a  degree  than  on  football.  Well,  football  takes 
up  a  "great  deal  of  time,  and  schoolmasters  have  but 
little  to  spare,  though  they  could  give  their  classes 
physical  and  breathing  exercises  for  twenty  minutes 
daily.  Even  the  “broomstick”  business,  which  “Nemo” 
despises,  has  its  merits.  Games  are  excellent  if  not  over¬ 
done,  but,  as  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  in  his  valuable  article 
in  this  month’s  “  Contemporary  Review  ”  on  “  Health 
and  Education  ”  says,  boys  are  often  over-tired  in 
England  by  games.  '  Yet  he  is  a  well-known  advocate 
for^systematic  physical  training.  “Nemo’s”  experi- 
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ence  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  coming-  across 
teachers  who  would  not  put  their  back  into  it,  but  we 
must  hope  that  in  time  they  will  all  be  trained  so  as  to 
become  efficient  instructors,  as  they  are  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Abroad  their  efforts  are  certainly  supplemented 
by  one  or  two  hours  a  week  in  the  municipal  drill- 
hall  and  gymnasium,  which  every  town  in  England 
should  possess.  Moreover,  many  of  them  have  been 
trained  for  the  army.  All  this  is  in  favour  of  universal 
training.  I  am,  &c. 

Lieut.-Colonel. 


EMIGRATION  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  a  good  many 
members  of  Parliament.  If  members  could  frank,  we 
might  see  thousands  of  circulars  and  cartoons  about 
Chinese  labour  posted  from  the  House  and  carried  all 
round  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EUM/EUS. 


BRUTUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir*  What  does  Mr.  Beerbohm  make  of  Cassius’ 
words  : 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cathedine,  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Leeds. 

7  March,  1906. 

SiR*  ^  ou  were  good  enough  last  year  to  insert  a 
letter  of  mine  in  your  columns,  in  connexion  with  emi¬ 
gration  and  the  unemployed,  in  which  I  gave  details  of 
a  loan  emigration  scheme  which  I  had  started,  and 
asked  for  funds  to  assist  in  the  work.  Thanks  to  those 
who  responded  I  received  a  sum  of  ^400.  This 
is  all  in  circulation  now.  I  have  already  had  ^155 
repaid  which  has  again  been  loaned.  In  many  cases 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  repayment.  I  feel  sure, 
that  those  who  so  kindly  helped  me  would  like  to  know 
how  well  the  emigrants  I  sent  to  Canada  are  doing,  and 
how  cheering  and  grateful  the  letters  are  that  I  have 
received  from  them — many  of  whom  were  on  the  verge 
of  despair,  but  who,  with  the  timelv  help  of  a  loan  and 
a  trip  across  the  sea,  at  once  found  work  on  arrival 
suitable  for  them,  either  on  farms,  the  railways,  or  in 
their  own  trades. 

I  have  now  sent  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants 
{only  a  few  it  is  true  out  of  the  eight  hundred  that  have 
applied),  but  money  is  wanting.  Men  have  walked  ten 
and  fifteen  miles  to  see  me,  hoping  for  a  loan,  and  I 
have  often  been  obliged  to  say  that  all  my  money  was 
either  out  or  promised.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  placing 
any  number  of  willing  workers — for  example,  at  this 
moment  I  have  work  offered  in  Ontario  for  fourteen 
men  who  can  earn  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  a 
day.  I  have  the  men,  but  not  the  money  to  send 
them.  It  would  cost  £S  to  send  each  of  these  men 
from  poverty  to  comparative  riches.  I  have,  of  course, 
to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  the  emigrants,  and  do 
not  send  any  without  three  new  references,  one  from  an 
employer,  a  householder,  and  a  minister  of  religion.  If 
any  of  your  readers  would  help  me,  as  they  did  before, 
and  would  send  contributions  to  the  address  above  I 
should  be  most  grateful,  and  will  send  a  receipt  at 
once. 


Cajsar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus. 

If  I  were  Brutus  now  and  he  were  Cassius 
He  should  not  humour  me  ”  ? 

The  only  meaning  they  will  bear  is  that  Cassius 
though  a  consummate  scoundrel  would  not  murder 
his  friend,  but  Brutus  would.  Is  this  heroic  ? 

Again  when  Brutus  says, 

“  Let’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods  ” 

what  right-minded  man  would  not  feel  ill  ?  Men  who 
discuss  assassination  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  are 
not  far  from  Mr.  Phillips’  Nero. 

But  most  of  all  does  Brutus  show  the  innate  humbug 
in  his  composition  when  in  the  quarrel  scene  he  says, 

“  Shall  one  of  us 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 

But  for  supporting  robbers —  ” 

There  was  not  a  word  about  robbers  in  the  indictment  : 
Brutus  is  telling  a  whopper. 

It  is  true  the  early  Renaissance  made  heroes  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  whose  example  it  was  engaged  in 
imitating,  but  when  we  think  of  the  extreme  excitement 
caused  in  the  royal  courts  of  Shakespeare’s  age  bv 
similar  views  being  ascribed  to  certain  theologians  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  advocate  so 
unfashionable  a  cause.  I  am  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  date  of  the  first  production  of  “Julius  tsesar  ”  and 
am  too  lazy  to  find  it  out,  but  whether  the  play  ap¬ 
peared  under  Elizabeth  or  James  both  these  monarchs 
had  without  any  shadow  of  blame  attaching  to  them 
for  it— a  great  dislike  of  assassins.  So  has  Mr.  Hodge, 
and  so  has  the  lowly  writer  of  this  letter. 

_ _  H.  C.  Castle. 

S.  WILLIAM’S  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Edith  M.  Arnold-Forster. 


CIVIL  SERVANTS  AND  FRANKING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


London,  3  March,  1906. 

°ur  contention  that  civil  servants  ought  nc 
to  send  their  private  letters  through  the  post  free  i 
unanswerable,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  knov 
vvhat  evidence  you  have  for  your  assertion  that  “the 
often  do  ,  which  may  mean  that  one  or  two  individual 
constantly  do,  or  that  many  civil  servants  occasion 
aHy  do.  The  right  of  franking  letters  is  closely  re 
stnc.ed,  and— with  extensive  opportunities  of  knowim 
the  facts— I  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  tin 
senior  officials  and  private  secretaries  who  possess  i 
are  careful  not  to  abuse  it.  In  the  Post  Office,  when 
the  right  of  franking  necessarily  goes  lower  down  the 
scale  than  in  other  departments,  there  is  a  very  cleai 
understanding  that  it  does  not  extend  to  private  corre 
spondence,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  very  seldoir 
transgressed. 

On  the  general  question  discussed  in  your  note  ol 
to-day,  may  one  suggest  that  there  is  even  less  reason 
to  allow  members  of  Parliament  to  frank  private  letters 
than  officials  ?  For  civil  servants,  friendless  as  they 
are,  after  all  perform  the  daily  work  of  the  empire, 


Helmsley,  R.S.O.,  Yorks,  8  March,  1906. 

Sir,  May  I  ask  your  kind  assistance  in  order  to 
make  known  our  wants  ?  The  beautiful  old  building 
called  S.  William  s  College  —  lying  almost  under  the 
great  east  window  of  the  Minster,  founded  in  1453  as 
a.  college  for  priests  connected  with  the  Minster,  but 
since  fallen  upon  evil  days,  having  been  divided  up  into 
many  and  poor  tenements — was  some  time  ago  bought 
by  a  committee  of  the  above  Houses,  and  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore  is  being  both  conserved 
and  restored.  The  building  is  quaint  and  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  relics,  from  old  Quaker  hats  and  a  forger’s 
mint  to  mediaeval  fireplaces  and  painted  chambers  as 
old  as  the  building  itself. 

\Ve  have  spent  nearly  ^4,000  in  the  purchase  of  the 
building  and  in  the  restoration  of  a  portion.  We  have 
a  very  fine  hall  for  the  House  of  Laymen  well  on  its 
way,  also  a  beautiful  chamber  for  the  bishops  with  its 
old  oak  panelling  and  a  fine  ceiling.  This  laymen’s 
hall  will  also  be  invaluable  for  other  public  meetings, 
the  Church  in  this  metropolitical  city  having  no  such 
room  at  her  disposal. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Lower  House 
chamber  is  as  yet  untouched,  as  also  are  the  care¬ 
takers’  rooms,  the  committee  rooms  and  other  offices. 
Towards  the  former,  the  hall  for  the  Lower  House,  a 
handsome  ofler  of  ^500  has  been  just  made,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  being  met  without  delay  by  a  like  offer,  or 
by  sums  of  j^ioo,  ^50,  £10,  or  ^5  to  make  up  the 
£1,000. 
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Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  careful  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  or  who 
would  like  to  see  an  old  religious  building  rescued  and 
given  back  once  more  to  a  religious  use,  or  those  who 
feel  that  a  building  that  held  the  printing  press  of  King 
Charles  I.  in  troublous  days  should  be  preserved,  or 
those  who  are  anxious  to  help  on  Church  work  in  the 
North,  will  come  to  our  aid  and  enable  us  to  carry  out 
successfully  what  has  been  already  well  begun. 

Cheques  may  be  sent  either  to  Beckett’s  Bank,  \  ork, 
or  to  our  Chairman  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  or  to 
myself,  crossed  S.  William’s  College  Fund. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c. 

C.  N.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  ABSURDITY  OF  BETTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  March,  1906. 

Sir,  —  In  your  notes  recently  on  the  betting  craze  you 
quoted  Bitzer’s  saying  in  “  Hard  Times ’’that  gambling 
was  worse  than  immoral,  it  was  ridiculous.  If  the 
taker  of  odds  would  only  see  this,  he  would  soon 
reform  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  no  use  for  the 
“Daily  News”,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  suppress 
the  betting  news  :  it  does  nothing  to  lessen  the  evil, 
but  only  sends  its  sporting  readers  to  other  papers  for 
their  information.  If  the  “  Daily  News”  would  publish 
a  series  of  articles  showing  how  the  average  English¬ 
man  who  “takes  the  odds”  is  treated  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  bookmaker,  it  would  make  more  converts. 
You  cannot  get  an  Englishman  to  look  on  betting  as 
sinful.  He  has  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to 
regard  it  as  his  privilege  to  bet  on  all  manner  of  events. 
Try  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  bad  business  to  “take 
the  odds  ”  from  a  professional  bookmaker  and  you  may 
really  do  some  good. 

The  bookmaker  flourishes  and  the  taker  of  odds  gets 
broken  as  a  rule  simply  because  the  bookmaker  in  most 
cases  takes  very  good  care  to  lay  well  under  the  odds. 
In  isolated  cases  the  bookmaker  may  and  of  course 
often  does  lose  ;  but  in  the  long  run,  if  he  knows  his 
business,  he  must  win.  Practically  he  is  as  safe  to  win 
as  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo  or  the  State  Lotteries  of 
Holland  and  Germany  if  he  has  a  good  capital  to 
start  on. 

The  mischief  of  it  is  that  the  foolish  amateur  who 
takes  odds  does  not  even  vaguely  understand  as  a  rule 
the  theory  of  chances.  This  applies  not  only  to  horse¬ 
racing  but  to  many  other  sports  and  games. 

Let  me  instance  two  games  on  which  bets  are  often 
laid  and  taken  among  amateurs — single  pool  and  golf. 
Happily  the  professional  bookmaker  has  not  yet  paid 
attention  to  golf  but  a  “friendly”  bet  between 
amateurs  is  often  made.  As  to  single  pool,  when  the 
two  players  are  equal  in  skill,  I  have  often  heard  odds 
offered  and  taken  if  one  has  lost  two  lives.  Somebody 
offers  three  to  one  that  the  man  with  three  lives  takes  the 
pool  ;  and  his  offer  is  very  likely  accepted  innocently  by 
somebody  in  the  room,  who  has  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  he  ought  to  get  not  three  but  fully  five  to  one. 

As  to  golf.  What  are  the  odds,  when  two  players 
are  equal,  against  one  of  them  winning,  say,  three 
holes  in  succession  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  position  where 
you  have  three  or  at  most  six  to  one  offered  against 
such  an  event.  Who  would  offer  ten  to  one?  Yet 
ten  to  one  is  fair  odds,  if  my  calculations  are  correct. 
There  are  eleven  possible  results  of  which  ten  are 
against  a  man  winning  the  three  holes  running  and 
one  in  his  favour. 

Again,  what  bookmaker  will  lay  you  five  to  one 
against  a  coin  you  toss  coming  down  heads  or  tails 
three  times  running?  Yet  the  odds  are  fully  these.  If 
the  bookmaker  laid  the  full  odds,  his  trade  would  be 
almost  as  ridiculous  as  his  customer’s  actually  is. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Junior  Carlton. 

[We  unreservedly  endorse  our  correspondent’s  moral ; 
but  we  should  like  to  hear  what  others  may  have  to  say 
to  his  concrete  cases  of  probability  before  endorsing 
them. — Ed.  S.R.J 


REVIEWS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  LIFE  OF 
FREDERICK  TEMPLE. 

“  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple.”  By  Seven  Friends. 
Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

2  vols.  London :  Macmillan.  1906.  36s.  net. 

IT  is  very  easy  to  criticise  the  two  volumes  of  Memoirs 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  the 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter  has  edited  ;  very  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  them  fairly.  But  certainly  we  have  not,  we 
wish  that  we  had,  for  Archbishop  Temple  a  memoir 
written  with  the  same  literary  skill,  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  of  detachment  and  affection,  as  that  which  we 
have  for  Bishop  Creighton.  We  could  wish  that 
someone  had  been  found  able  to  weld  into  one  whole 
the  mass  of  material  collected  in  these  two  volumes, 
with  a  critical  tact  to  know  what  to  omit,  and  with 
skill  in  grouping  and  arranging  material.  As  it  is, 
there  is  much  repetition,  the  book  is  somewhat  over¬ 
loaded  with  extracts  from  speeches,  and  the  writers — 
all  personal  friends— do  not  seem  always  to  possess  the 
power  of  knowing  quite  where  the  weakness  and  where 
the  strength  of  their  hero  lay.  But  the  critical  reader 
may  find  "advantages  in  compensation.  There  is  a  unity 
in  the  volumes  before  us — the  unity  created  by  a  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  simple,  character,  reflected  and  photo¬ 
graphed  by  different  minds.  We  must  look  upon  them 
as  “  Memoires  pour  servir  ”,  not  as  a  Life,  and  as  such 
one  may  recognise  that  they  have  a  distinctive  value  of 
their  own. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Temple  has  been  often  dwelt  upon.  His 
early  struggles,  which  helped  to  discipline  his  character, 
his  labours  as  an  educational  reformer,  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Office,  on  Royal  Commissions,  at  Kneller  Hall,  at 
Rugby  ;  his  vigorous  work  for  the  Church  of  England 
as  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  London  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  struggles 
and  difficulties  of  his  early  years — “  I  knew  what  it 
was— and  I  think  that  was  the  thing  that  pinched  me 
most — to  wear  patched  clothes  and  patched  shoes  ” — 
and  the  position  that  he  ultimately  attained,  between 
the  indignation  which  was  aroused  by  his  appointment 
as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  the  contributor  of  an  essay  to 
the  then  notorious  “Essays  and  Reviews”,  and  his 
position  as  an  Archbishop,  whose  appointment  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Church  was  accepted  as  inevitable 
and  welcomed  with  satisfaction — all  this  has  been  often 
detailed.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  over  it  again,  but 
to  attempt  to  sum  up  some  leading  features  of  his 
character  and  career. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  leader  of  educational  reform  that 
Dr.  Temple  is  first  thought  of.  In  1848,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  left  Oxford  for  service  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  for  the  next  twenty 
years  was  employed  on  very  varied  educational  work. 
In  1864  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  was  appointed. 
The  report  was  very  largely  his  work  and  his  influence 
dominated  the  Commission,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  much  that  report  has  been  the  guiding 
principle  in  all  subsequent  measures  dealing  with 
secondary  education  up  to  the  Act  of  1902.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Government 
that  much  of  what  they  were  doing  was  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  twenty  years  before.  How  much  he 
did  by  his  personal  influence,  by  his  grasp  of  what 
education  should  be,  by  his  experience  and  his  breadth 
of  view,  these  volumes  show.  We  must  however 
dwell  somewhat  reluctantly  on  what  he  failed  to  do. 
We  have  always  felt  that  if  he  had  taken  a  different 
attitude  regarding  education  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the 
country.  The  Church  and  the  nation  alike  wanted  a 
leader.  There  was  no  one  who  had  wider  influence  or 
in  whom  a  larger  number  of  people  had  confidence  than 
Temple.  When  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  said,  “This  means  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  question  is  to  be  attacked  ’  .  He  was  as  wide  as 
he  was  religious  in  his  convictions  ;  he  could  have 
united  the  confidence  of  Liberal  and  Conservative,  of 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  a  way  that  no  one 
else  could  ;  he  held  the  position  of  the  first  and  in  many 
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•ways  the  greatest  subject  of  the  Crown.  If  he  had 
concentrated  all  his  strength  on  one  great  effort,  he 
might  have  done  what  may  never  now  be  done.  He 
knew  the  limits  of  the  possibility  of  denominationalism 
and  undenominational  ism,  he  knew  what  religion  and 
religious  education  meant.  Fifty  years  ago — much 
before  his  time — he  had  recognised  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  parent’s  voice.  “Perhaps”,  writes  Dr. 
Roby,  “it  is  not  quite  fanciful  to  connect  his  constant 
advocacy  of  parents’  wishes,  parents’  scruples,  and 
parents’  rights  to  share  in  the  control  of  schools  with 
his  own  strong  and  tender  affection  for  his  mother  and 
his  gratitude  for  her  care  ”.  If  he  had  realised  (as  he 
never  quite  did)  that  the  nation  was  demanding  a  really 
national  system  of  education,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  might  have  consummated  the  labours  of  his 
life,  if  he  had  taken  the  lead  instead  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  pushed  from  behind,  he  might  have  solved  in  a 
broad  and  satisfactory  way  (and  some  of  his  oldest 
friends  recognised  this)  the  problems  before  the  nation. 

Temple  was  great  as  an  educationist,  because  of 
the  reality  of  his  religion  ;  because  he  recognised  the 
spiritual  element  in  every  human  being,  because  he 
knew  that  the  question  of  education  could  not  be 
solved  by  machinery  alone.  What  was  his  religion  ? 
To  what  type  of  thought  did  he  belong?  Essentially  he 
was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  apart 
from  all  parties.  His  deep  personal  piety  he  owed  to 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  the  form  of  his  religion 
to  the  teaching  of  his  Church.  “At  present”  he 
wrote  in  1856,  “  the  Church  of  England  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  tolerant  religious  body  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  In  the  Church  of  England,  if  nowhere  else, 
a  Christian  knows  of  a  spiritual  home  which  will 
give  him  a  worship,  and  a  guide,  and  the  sacraments 
without  forcing  his  conscience  in  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticular”.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  At  Oxford  the 
possibility  of  attending  daily  services  had  always  been 
an  attraction.  Every  wave  of  thought  which  spread 
over  the  country  broadened  and  enriched  his  belief. 
Evangelical  influence  had  come  chiefly  through  the 
personal  religion  of  his  mother,  and  in  personal 
religion  it  is  always  at  its  best.  The  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment  destroyed  any  elements  there  might  be  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  narrowness  without  adding  a  new  narrowness 
of  its  own,  and  enriched  his  theology  with  the  great 
conception  of  a  living  Church.  The  liberal  movement 
never  weakened  his  faith,  but  it  widened  his  sympathies 
and  enlarged  his  intellectual  outlook.  In  his  later 
years  in  all  the  ritual  troubles  he  was  definite  in  his 
condemnation  of  anything  which  was  clearly  disloyal 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  was  very  jealous  "for 
its  comprehensiveness.  In  the  “Response”  of  the 
Archbishops  to  Leo  XIII.  it  was  he  who  cut  out  any 
passages  which  might  seem  too  severe  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Roman  or  Papal  actions.  He  was  sympathetic 
with  many  movements  with  which  he  might  not  have 
been  expected  to  agree.  If  late  in  life,  Lord  Acton  could 
speak  of  his  mind  as  “arid”,  it  was  not  because  it 
had  not  been  fertile  in  ideas,  but  because  the  excessive 
burden  of  practical  life  and  administration  left  little 
scope  for  intellectual  display. 

It  vvas  as  an  administrator  that  Temple  was  most 
conspicuous.  All  his  great  capacity  for  work,  all 
his  strong  sense  ot  duty,  all  his  clear  practical  in¬ 
tellectual  force,  all  his  vigorous  personal  influence, 
made  him  throw  himself  into  any  work  which  he  under¬ 
took  with  untiring  energy.  Few  men  have  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  and  so  unselfishly  for  their  Church 
and  country.  Few  men  have  done  so  much  adminis¬ 
trative  work  of  a  high  order,  or  have  exercised  greater 
personal  influence  than  he  did.  His  very  defects  arose 
from  the  excess  of  his  devotion  to  work.  “Freddy, 
don’t  argue  ;  do  your  work  ”  were  the  words  of  his 
mother  when  he  took  too  intelligent  an  interest  in  the 
irregularities  of  English  spelling,  and  they  form  a 
fitting  commentary  on  his  life.  \Vhen  problems  were 
difficult,  when  the  outlook  was  gloomy  and  depressed, 
to  go  steadily  on  doing  his  duty,  to  throw  all  his 
personal  influence  and  energy  into  the  details  of  any 
work  which  lay  before  him,  never  to  spare  himself,  to 
preach  and  speak  and  attend  meetings  far  more  than 
any  other  man,  that  was  Temple’s  intention.  That  has 
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become  the  ideal  of  the  English  episcopate.  Is  it 
always  right  ?  Do  we  not  want  also  wise  counsel  and 
inspired  learning,  and  some  of  the  products  of  leisurely 
thought?  In  London  he  complained  “he  had  no  time 
for  his  one  hour  a  day  reading  ”.  “  He  had  no  time 

for  thinking”.  He  worked  too  hard.  “Two  ten¬ 
dencies  showed  themselves  markedly  in  Dr.  Temple’s 
primacy  ”,  writes  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  “The  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  mind  and  the  dominance  of  the  will 
over  physical  fatigue.”  In  his  appointments  he  was 
not  always  a  good  judge  of  character,  he  seemed  to 
prefer  those  whose  wills  did  not  conflict  too  much  with 
his  own,  he  worked  perhaps  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  thinking.  But  the  fault  was  not  his  ;  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Church,  which  will  insist  on  burdening  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  English  Church  with  the 
pastoral  care  of  a  diocese  unique  in  its  population,  and 
compelling  the  Primate  also  to  administer  a  diocese 
large  enough  of  itself  to  occupy  his  whole  energies. 
Vet  this  requirement  of  excessive  work  was  not  all 
loss,  for  it  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Temple’s  wonderful  personality. 

And  when  all  is  said,  it  is  the  greatness  and  unique¬ 
ness  of  his  personality  which  will  cause  Temple’s  name 
to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
union  of  a  vigorous  North-country  stock  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  Cornish  temperament  had  produced  a  character 
which  has  had  few  equals.  Great  physical  energy,  a 
strong  will  which  he  was  always  frightened  would  be 
too  strong,  an  undeviating  system  of  duty,  an  ab¬ 
solute  disregard  of  self,  a  large-minded  humanity,  a 
deep  sympathy  concealed  under  a  very  rugged  address, 
a  powerful  mind  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  his 
office,  combined  to  create  an  impression  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  which  can  hardly  be  effaced. 
Men  forget  quickly  nowadays,  and  personal  influence 
is  one  of  the  things  which  pass  away  most  easily  ;  but 
few  who  heard  those  strong  earnest  addresses  of  his — 
whether  to  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  or  to  working¬ 
men  at  Church  Congresses,  or  in  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance— few  who  came  in  contact  with  him  personally 
will  allow  the  memory  to  pass  away  of  a  great  servant 
of  God,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
Church  and  country. 


HORAE  PAULINAE. 

“A  History  of  Modern  England.”  By  Herbert  Paul. 
Vol.  IV.  London:  Macmillan.  1905.  8s.  6d.  net. 

j\,  f  R.  PAUL'S  fourth  volume  deals  with  the  decade 
iV1  between  1875  and  1885,  a  period  which  affords 
ample  scope  for  the  historian’s  talent,  for  it  is  full  of 
dramatic  incidents,  and  witnessed  the  close  of  the  life¬ 
long  duel  between  those  two  great  statesmen,  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone.  It  was  a  fair  trial  of  strength,  for 
each  ot  the  two  enjoyed  for  five  years  practically  un¬ 
limited  power  ;  but  there  was  this  difference.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  administration  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
health  and  consequently  his  vigour  began  to  decline, 
though  his  mental  vision  remained  cool  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  the  end.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  the  meridian  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
between  1880  and  1885.  We  cannot  praise  too  warmly 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Paul  has  discharged  the 
task  of  recording  and  comparing  the  acts  of  these 
two  fateful  administrations,  and  passing  judgment 
upon  the  great  actors  who  occupied  the  stage.  Nothing 
is  so  difficult  as  to  write  history  concisely  and  informa¬ 
tively,  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  animated.  It  demands 
a  clear  and  terse  style,  and  a  sense  of  perspective, 
which  can  only  come  from  much  literary  experience. 
Many  men  in  these  days  attempt  the  business,  for  it  is 
well  paid, and  fail  conspicuously,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
for  instance.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  in  our  opinion  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  this  volume  may  be  recommended 
as  a  work  of  reference  and  as  at  the  same  time  very 
entertaining  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  shrewd  and  philo- 
sophic  sayings  about  political  parties,  is  suffused  with 
dry  humour,  and  contains  occasional  flashes  of  wit. 
Although  Mr.  Paul  has  just  reminded  us  that  outside 
his  library  he  is  a  rabid  and  uncharitable  partisan,  we 
cannot  complain  ot  his  comparative  estimates  of  the 
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Conservative  and  Liberal  Governments,  for  he  sets 
down  naught  in  malice,  and  fairly  notes  the  successes 
and  failures  of  each.  And  if  he  is  a  little  inclined, 
pardonably  and  naturally,  to  Gladstone-worship,  he  has 
the  appreciation  of  Disraeli’s  intellect  and  the  sympathy 
with  his  triumphs  which  are  natural  to  a  man  of 
letters. 

Familiar  as  is  the  story  of  these  pages  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  it  without  the  reflection,  which  will 
elate  some,  depress  others,  and  chasten  all,  that  the 
greatest  men  make  the  greatest  blunders.  For  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  years  not  the  most  enthusiastic 
partisan  can  aver  that  between  1875  and  1885  any 
great  question  at  home  or  abroad  was  settled,  while  a 
great  many  were  unsettled,  such  as  those  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  and  Egypt.  We  can 
now  agree  with  Mr.  Paul  that  Disraeli’s  Turkish  policy 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  England  and  for  Europe  if  the  Sultan  had  been  left 
to  settle  his  affairs  with  Russia  and  Austria,  and  it 
Disraeli  had  taken  Bismarck’s  hint  and  annexed 
Egypt.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  the 
“independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  the  object  of  the  Crimean  war,  which  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  s 
policy  was  merely  a  continuance  Of  Lord  Palmerston  s. 
We  see  now  clearly  enough  that  the  only  European 
Powers  to  whom  the  fate  of  Constantinople  is  of  vital 
interest  are  Austria  and  Russia,  and  in  a  remoter 
degree,  Germany.  These  three  Powers  might  well 
have  been  left  to  arrange  amongst  themselves  the 
European  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  that  is  what  would 
be  done  in  these  days.  But  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
taken  that  line  in  1877  he  would  have  offended  and 
alarmed  a  vast  body  of  British  sentiment  :  while  we  can 
well  imagine  the  screech  of  outraged  morality  which 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  press  would  have  raised 
against  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  so  complacently  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Paul.  We  never  were  admirers  of  Lord 
Lytton,  and  many  of  Mr.  Paul’s  strictures,  on  his 
Afghan  policy  are  deserved  ;  at  all  events,  it  merits 
the  condemnation  of  failure,  which  required  all  Lord 
Dufferin’s  tact  to  retrieve.  We  think  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was 
perfectly  right.  The  Transvaal  Republic  was  bankrupt 
and  defenceless,  and  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  Zulus.  The  frightful  error  was  its  retrocession  by 
the  Liberal  Government. 

“  O  theft  most  base,  when  we  do  fear  to  keep 
What  we  have  stolen.” 

Mr.  Paul  is  fully  conscious  of  the  imbecility  and 
vacillation  of  Gladstone’s  Government  in  dealing  with 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  nor  does  he  spare  Lord 
Granville,  though  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  entitled 
to  share  his  blame  with  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was  at 
that  time  goading  the  Government  from  the  chair  of 
the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  to  clear  out  of  Egypt.  The 
persistent  declarations  of  Gladstone  that  we  were  not 
at  war  and  that  we  were  going  to  leave  Egypt  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored  gave  an  opening  to  the  wits  of 
the  French  press,  which  was  consumed  with  jealousy. 
One  Frenchman  said,  “  M.  Gladstone  est  beaucoup 
plus  fort  que  Lord  Beaconsfield,  parcequ’il  fait  les 
memes  choses  et  vous  fait  croire  qu’il  ne  les  fait  pas”. 
The  humiliating  incidents  of  the  Bradlaugh  controversy 
excite  nothing  but  amazement  to-day,  so  rapidly  have 
we  advanced  in  the  matter  of  toleration.  Mr.  Paul 
does  full  justice  to  the  extraordinary  prescience  and 
sagacity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  warning  about  Ireland 
contained  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
But  the  electors  were  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of 
Midlothian,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  last  admonition 
addressed  to  them  by  the  greatest  Conservative  of 
modern  times.  Terrible  events  were  soon  to  impress 
its  truth  upon  their  minds.  Fairly,  succinctly  and 
vividly  does  Mr.  Paul  narrate  the  story  of  the  first  Irish 
Land  Act  (the  three  F’s),  the  Land  League,  and  of 
what  may  be  called  for  brevity’s  sake  Parnellism  and 
Crime.  In  the  negotiations  and  intrigues  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  the  release  of 
Mr.  Parnell  from  Kilmainham  prison  Mr.  Chamberlain 
plays  a  somewhat  sinister  part.  We  wish  with 
Mr.  Paul  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  early  speeches, 


edited  by  Mr.  Lucy,  could  be  reprinted,  “both  from 
a  political  and  from  a  literary  point  of  view  ”.  Mr.  Paul 
tells  us  that  they  “  were  read  with  attention,  and  with¬ 
out  approval,  at  Windsor  ”.  With  three  quotations 
we  must  conclude  our  review.  Writing  to  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  on  13  November 
1879  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  said,  “The  Transvaal  is 
rich  in  minerals  ;  gold  has  already  been  found  in 
quantities,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  larger  and 
still  more  valuable  goldfields  will  sooner  or  later  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Any  such  discovery  would  soon  bring  a 
large  British  population  here  ”.  Mr.  Paul  adds  that 
“this  remarkable  prophecy  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  smallest  impression  either  upon  Sir  Michael 
or  upon  Lord  Kimberley,  and  even  the  City  was  not 
roused”.  Writing  of  the  first  Irish  Land  Bill  Mr.  Paul 
says  (p.  217)  “The  doctrine  of  a  ‘mandate’  from  the 
electors  to  the  House  they  elect  belongs  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  school  of  continental  Jacobinism,  and  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  any  possible  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution  ”.  During  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  Parliament  we  remember  having  heard  a  good 
deal  from  the  Radicals  about  a  mandate.  When 
General  Gordon  arrived  in  Egypt  he  asked  that  Zubair 
should  be  sent  up  with  him  to  Khartoum.  Now  Zubair 
was  a  slave-dealer,  and  on  that  ground  the  Cabinet 
refused  to  grant  Gordon’s  request,  though  Zubair  vvas 
believed  to  be  the  only  man  who  could  save  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Commenting  on  what  he  calls  “  their  third  fatal 
blunder  in  dealing  with  Egypt”,  Mr.  Paul  writes 
(p.  264),  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  were  afraid  of 
public  opinion,  which  on  such  a  subject  was  utterly 
worthless”.  We  agree,  but  it  is  a  high  Tory  view. 
Why,  we  ask,  if  public  opinion  was  worthless  on  the 
subject  of  slave  dealing  in  the  Sudan,  is  it  of  vital 
and  decisive  importance  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
employment  of  Chinese  in  South  Africa? 


VAN  IT  AS  VAN  IT  AT  UM. 

“  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger.”  By  William  W. 
Ireland.  London :  Nash.  1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ONE  of  the  absurdities  of  undenominational,  and 
also  of  so-called  purely  secular,  education  is  seen 
directly  the  question  is  asked,  What  history  books  are 
vou  going  to  use  ?  Are  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  to  be  ignored?  It  is  possible  to  write  about 
the  Reformation,  the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution 
fairly,  but  quite  impossible  to  do  so  neutrally.  In  the 
readers  provided  for  Scottish  elementary  schools.no 
attempt  is  made  even  at  fairness,  and  prelatic  historical 
personages  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  Mr.  Lloyd-George- 
some  little  while  ago  promised  that  when  the  reign  of 
the  saints  came,  as  it  has  now  come,  in  England, 
history  should  be  exploited  there  also  for  the  benefit  of 
political  puritanism. 

Now  here  is  Mr.  Ireland,  who  appears  to  be  an  old 
Indian  officer— he  speaks  of  having  served  as  surgeon 
in  the  Mutiny — and  who  exhibits  all  those  queer  theo¬ 
logical  views  which  retired  officers,  a  generation  ago,, 
always  did  bring  back,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
from  India.  He  is  not  without  some  literary  ability- 
witness  his  description  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  still 
mechanically  repeated  by  the  children  but  forgotten  by 
the  adults  of  Scotland,  as  “  a  terse  epitome  of  Presby¬ 
terian  doctrines,  hard,  dry,  sharply  defined,  like  a 
basaltic  column,  now  dark  and  cold  though  once  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  inner  heat  of  the  earth  ”.  We  have^  noted 
one  or  two  other  rather  striking  phrases.  Yet  the 
broad  impression  left  by  this  book  on  the  reader  s  mind 
is  that  it  might  have  been  written  by  “  Dr.  Clifford  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  It  abounds  in  all  the  stale  old- 
schoolboy  rants  and  third-hand  formulas  about  liberty 
and  tyranny,  about  priestcraft,  Protestantism,  and 
Pilgrim  Fathers  asking  only  for  freedom  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  their  conscience  bade  them  though 
Mr.  Ireland  has  to  admit,  even  while  he  glosses  over  the 
incredible  ugliness  of  the  actual  facts,  that  this  freedom 
was  proscribed  by  them — he  always  writes  the  word 
“  prescribed  in  the  case  of  everyone  else.  A  super¬ 
stitious  King  gave  his  life  for  the  Church  of  England, 
with  its  equivocating  Prayer-book  and  semi-popish 
constitution,  merely  out  of  a  finical  sense  of  ritualistic 
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propriety.  Strafford  was  a  turncoat  of  overbearing 
rapacity,  brimming  insolence  and  merciless  hatreds. 
And  so  on. 

This  kind  of  thing,  however,  is  judicial  history  com¬ 
pared  with  the  treatment  of  the  only  great  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  since  the  Reformation — “  a  little,  sour- 
looking,  red-faced  man  with  pinched  features  and 
peering  eyes  ”,  sharp  of  speech  and  quarrelsome,  with 
a  knack,  it  is  true,  of  collecting  books  and  manuscripts, 
pursuing  his  narrow  schemes  without  venality  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  yet  but  a  poor  creature,  a  pretentious  old  priest 
and  vicious  inquisitor — a  place-hunter,  to  boot.  A 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  “  conceited  little  bishop  arranged 
in  episcopal  finery  ”  addressing  oracular  twaddle  to 
young  Harry  Vane,  who  refused  to  kneel  at  the  Com¬ 
munion,  yet  irritating  the  nation  less  by  his  vestments 
and  posturings  than  by  “his  holiness’s  monopoly  of 
bad  soap  ”.  He  was  beheaded,  says  Mr.  Ireland,  on 
10  January,  1645,  “  dying  with  the  placid  faith  that  his 
ritualism  was  agreeable  to  the  Most  High.  True  to  his 
last  hours  in  externals,  he  was  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
his  blood  falling  on  some  of  the  people  around  the 
scaffold  The  historian  also  informs  the  patiently 
researching  student  that  the  ceremonies  approved  by 
Laud  “are  those  still  practised  by  the  high  church 
party  in  England  But  the  Caroline  bishops  gene¬ 
rally  “  through  ceremonials  and  disguises  were  seeking 
to  lead  men  back  to  the  Romish  Church  ”.  Has 
Mr.  Ireland  ever  read  any  of  the  works  written  against 
Rome  in  that  golden  age  of  theological  learning  ?  We 
would  recommend  him  to  begin  with  Laud’s  “  Con¬ 
troversy  with  Mr.  Fisher  ”. 

In  this  Life  of  Vane  we  would  gladly  have  had  less 
crambe  repetita  of  generalities  and  a  good  deal  more 
about  that  strange  character  whom  Milton  in  the  least 
graceful  of  his  sonnets  calls  religion’s  eldest  son,  and 
whom  Cromwell,  who  immured  him  in  Carisbrooke, 
called  “  thou  juggling  fellow”.  Vane,  as  a  Calvinist 
republican,  was  much  more  consistently  fanatical  than 
Oliver  and  the  other  Opportunists,  inflexibly  repudiated 
the  Protectorate,  and  died  on  the  scaffold  after  inditing 
“  an  Epistle  General  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
on  earth,  the  Church  universal  in  Babylon,  desiring 
and  seeking  after  the  heavenly  country  ”.  He  and  his 
followers  were  already  called  Seekers’.  Cromwell  and 
his  entourage,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  found  all 
they  wanted.  Baxter  says  that  Vane,  after  by  his 
antinomian  doctrines  thoroughly  upsetting  the  New 
Englanders,  from  whom  he  “  stole  away  by  night 
before  his  year  of  government  was  at  an  end,”  “  proved 
in  England  an  instrument  of  greater  calamity  to  a 
people  more  sinful  and  more  prepared  for  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  ”.  Of  \  ane’s  doings  at  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Ireland  might  advantageously  have  written  at  greater 
length,  and  also  of  his  novel  views  about  toleration, 
though  these  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
practice.  “  He  had  left  England  to  escape  persecution, 
only  to  meet  it  in  another  form  across  the  ocean  ”, 
where  immigrants  were  not  allowed  to  land  if  they 
held  that  sanctification  was  not  a  proof  of  justification. 
In  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  view  those  who  agreed  with  Ann 
Hutchinson  were  in  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  those  who 
differed  from  her  were  in  the  covenant  of  works. 
Puritan  ministers  denounced  one  another  as  priests  of 
Baal  ;  and  Antichrist  was  not  the  Pope  but  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  herself.  Vane  got  into  a  boat  and  left. 
He  felt  that  the  prelatic  Old  Country  was  better  than 
this  after  all.  When  that  remarkable  woman,  and 
also  sixteen  of  her  family,  were  scalped  or  worse  by 
Indians,  piety  of  the  Mayflower  type  thanked  God  for 
a  crowning  mercy. 


GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  AND  MILITARY 
TACTICS. 

“  Gustaf  Adolf  (King  of  Sweden),  the  Father  of  Modern 
War.”  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  E.  Noel,  late  Rifle 
Brigade.  London  :  John  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson, 
Ltd.  1905.  5s. 

EARLY  all  the  notes  on  tactics  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  last  thirty  years  make  brief 
allusion  to  the  part  played  by  the  famous  Swedish 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  probably  few  are  aware 


how  it  was  to  him  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  nearly 
all  the  most  important  principles,  which,  despite  the 
vast  improvements  in  firearms,  form  the  basis  of  move¬ 
ments  on  the  modern  battlefield. 

It  might  seem  that  a  study  of  Gustaf  Adolfs  methods, 
now  three  hundred  years  old,  is  not  practical  enough 
for  the  stress  and  hurry  of  these  days.  Colonel  Noel, 
however,  has  here  smoothed  the  way  for  the  student, 
and  in  his  really  excellent  little  boo’k,  which  consists 
of  only  about  one  hundred  pages  of  large  print  and 
four  useful  maps,  which  by  the  way  open  clear  of  the 
text  and  are  a  pleasure  to  consult,  tells  all  that  need  be 
known  for  a  complete  appreciation  of  Gustaf  Adolfs 
tactical  achievements. 

It  must  have  struck  even  the  least  observant  that 
we  know  very  little  of  the  way  battles  were  fought 
say  from  the  time  of  Caesar  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  speak  of  the  “Dark  Ages”  more  or  less  glibly; 
but  to  the  science  of  war  the  term  may  be  applied 
justly.  For  in  that  interval  the  tactics  of  the  great 
captains  of  history,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Caesar, 
had  been  forgotten  ;  and  we  find  that  during  the  wars 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  had  actually  retrograded  to 
the  methods  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  combats  of  the 
Middle  Ages  maybe  summarised  in  the  single  sentence, 
“Mailed  knights  rode  over  the  despised  footmen”. 
How  long  this  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  endured  among  those  who  served  in 
the  cavalry  is  well  epitomised  by  the  historic  reply  of 
the  youthful  officer  of  horse  some  years  since  who, 
when  asked  to  describe  the  use  of  cavalry  on  the 
modern  battlefield,  wrote,  “  In  order  to  give  tone  to 
what  in  their  absence  might  otherwise  degenerate  into 
a  mere  vulgar  infantry  brawl  ”. 

Colonel  Noel  points  out  how  the  new  era  in  war 
dawned  when  the  Swiss  pikemen  vanquished  the  mailed 
cavalry  at  Laupen  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  when 
the  English  long-bow  men  at  Cr6cy,  wielding  weapons 
which  could  hurt  from  a  distance,  demonstrated  that 
victory  would  fall  to  those  whose  shooting  was  most 
effective.  Despite  this,  battle  formations  continued 
to  be  as  of  old,  great  depth,  narrow  front  and  no 
reserves.  The  infantry  stood  in  squares,  at  times 
even  fifty  deep  !  One  half  of  the  armies  were  formed 
of  cavalry  and  it  was  the  latter  arm  which  still  decided 
battles.  Curiously  enough  all  the  cavalry  carried  fire¬ 
arms  and  the  general  use  of  these  weapons  in  warfare 
had,  at  the  time  when  Gustaf  Adolf  came  on  the  scene, 
for  the  moment  destroyed  the  true  role  of  cavalry,  who 
thought  of  little  else  than  shooting  from  horseback,  or 
in  the  case  of  “  dragoons  ”,  who  were  simply  mounted 
infantry  carrying  a  “  dragon  ”  or  heavy  carbine 
(whence  their  name),  dismounting  to  fight.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Gustaf  had  a  fine  schooling  in  war, 
commencing  in  1612,  when  he  was  only  eighteen, 
with  the  Danish  War  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  upon  his  decease  the  previous  year.  Then 
followed  his  Russian  wars  of  1613  to  1617  and  the 
Polish  wars  of  1621  to  1629.  It  was  here  that  he 
“  passed  in  tactics”  and  evolved  the  system  of  fighting 
with  which  he  subsequently  overwhelmed  his  foes  in 
Germany.  His  Polish  battles  of  Walhof  and  of  Mewe, 
both  in  1626,  may  be  viewed  as  the  actual  starting 
point  of  all  modern  war.  To  Gustaf  Adolf  the  world  in 
arms  owes  the  foundation  of  linear  tactics  whereby 
men  fought  in  more  extended  order  and  obtained  a 
consequent  increase  in  fire.  He  also  formed  his  armies- 
into  two  lines  and  a  reserve  and  had  not  only  a  general 
reserve  but  local  reserves.  He  grasped  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  fire  and  used  his  pikemen  simply  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  musketeers  from  cavalry.  He  also  made  his 
cavalry  charge  sword  in  hand  and  thus  evolved  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  two  arms,  infantry,  fire-action, 
and  cavalry,  shock-action.  Artillery  he  made  much 
more  mobile.  In  his  famous  victory  of  Breitenfeld  in 
1631,  the  first  great  battle  fought  under  modern  tactics, 
he  put  into  practice  all  his  carefully  thought  out  deve¬ 
lopments  with  astounding  success.  In  strategy  Gustaf 
Adolf  was  one  of  the  first  to  understand  that  the  true 
objective  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  armed 
forces.  Frederick  the  Great  unquestionably  profited 
enormously  by  Gustaf  Adolfs  methods  and  in  his  turn 
developed  them,  but  he  also,  as  did  Napoleon  in  later 
days,  never  viewed  war  from  any  other  standpoint  than 
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that  advocated  by  Gustaf  Adolf.  It  was  the  departure 
from  this,  the  bedrock  of  all  successful  warfare,  in  the 
attempt  to  occupy  geographical  points  and  avoid  serious 
collisions  with  the  foe,  that  made  our  Boer  war  in¬ 
determinate.  Campaigns  are  not  won  by  merely 
causing  an  enemy  to  vacate  positions  or  by  occupying 
towns  upon  which  he  sets  no  store.  One  other  point 
might  be  well  applied  to  some  of  our  methods  in  South 
Africa.  Gustaf  Adolf  was  intolerant  of  any  officers  or 
men  who  surrendered  defensible  posts.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  on  the  march  he  met  one  of  his  officers  who  had 
recently^  taken  part  in  a  “white-flag  incident”  and— 
hanged  him  on  the  spot  ! 

We  can  confidently  recommend  Colonel  Noel’s  brief 
story  of  this  great  soldier’s  career  as  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  modern  tactics — not  only  for 
military  men  but  for  all  who  wish  to  know  how  and 
when  it  was  that  the  fighting  methods  of  the  knights  of 
the  Middle  Ages  finally  gave  place  to  the  tactics  of  the 
modern  battlefield. 


NOVELS. 

“No.  101.”  By  Wymond  Carey.  London:  Blackwood. 
1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Carey  in  this  as  in  a  former  novel  stakes  his  plot 
upon  the  theory'  that  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  could 
in  the  eighteenth  century  masquerade  with  success  as  a 
peasant  girl.  This  time  it  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
under  Louis  XV.  a  very  wide  gulf  separated  the  speech 
and  deportment  of  the  noblesse  from  the  ways  of  the 
vulgar.  There  is  abundant  incident  in  the  book,  and 
the  author’s  acquaintance  with  State  papers  has  led  him 
to  invent  a  plausible  personality  for  an  unknown  spy, 
“  No.  101  ”,  who  supplied  British  ministers  with  French 
official  secrets.  An  historical  novel  which  depicts  in 
detail  the  rise  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  throws  in 
a  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  gives  the 
reader  variety  enough,  but  Mr.  Carey  does  not  quite 
play  the  game  in  his  battle-scene.  Our  troops  fought 
so  gallantly  at  Fontenoy  that  their  memory  does  not 
need  the  vainglorious  pretence  that  their  defeat  was  a 
moral  victory.  The  part  played  by'  the  Irish  Brigade  is 
minimised  by  our  author  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
absolutely'  suppressing  facts,  and,  having  mentioned 
the  advance  of  the  Jacobite  Irish  and  the  subsequent 
retreat  of  the  English  as  if  they  were  unconnected 
events,  he  brands  the  victors  as  “  men  fighting  not  for 
honour  or  victory'  but  for  their  necks  ”.  This  is  an  odd 
way  of  expressing  the  truth  that  the  Irishmen  were 
fighting  for  their  rightful  King  James  and  paying  with 
some  success  a  score  that  had  been  started  at  Limerick 
and  carried  on  through  half  a  century  of  penal  laws. 
Mr.  Carey  knows  his  documents,  but  he  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  re-creating  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles  under 
Louis  XV.  For  there  is  little  that  is  distinctive  in  his 
French  nobles.  The  book  is  well  above  the  average, 
but  lovers  of  Dumas  need  feel  no  anxiety. 

“  The  White  Hand  (Baylaya  Buka).”  By  Carl  Joubert. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  6s. 

This  is  a  political  novel  of  the  kind  that  might  be 
•expected  from  the  author  of  “  Russia  as  it  really  Is”. 
The  hero  is  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  II.,  who 
utilises  the  enormous  wealth  left  him  by  his  father  to 
support  revolutionary'  movements  against  his  father’s 
house.  Imperial  personages  appear  undisguised,  but 
Russian  statesmen  figure  under  transparent  pseudo¬ 
nyms.  The  book  has  no  interest  as  a  story,  and  is 
almost  exactly' like  countless  other  novels  about  Russian 
revolutionaries. 

“My  Cornish  Neighbours.”  By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis. 

London :  Alston  Rivers.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

Quaint,  shrewd,  self-satisfied,  and  ignorant,  the 
Cornish  are  admirable  subjects  for  humorous  obser¬ 
vation,  and  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  has  reproduced  most 
faithfully  in  her  delightful  sketches  the  queer  dialect, 
the  mingled  simplicity  and  cunning,  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  characteristics  of  a  curious  and  picturesque 
people.  Their  strong  independence  of  feeling  is  softened 
in  expression  and  attitude  by  the  amenity  of  the  climate, 


and  such  fieriness  as  may  be  in  their  mixed  blood  finds 
its  chief  outlet  in  a  religious  revival.  Wrecking  and 
smuggling  have  disappeared,  though,  if  one  may  believe 
the  fishermen,  strange  deeds  of  violence  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  those  lonely  waters  and  on  those  Methodist 
shores.  Mrs.  Ellis’  stories  are  homely  sketches,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  courtship  and  of  husband-taming  (the  Cornish 
women  are  notable  Amazons),  anecdotes  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  ignorance  and  superstition  and  dislike  of  “  uplong 
notions  ”,  and  withal  a  clean  fresh  atmosphere,  and  a 
sense  of  old-world  peace  and  comfort. 

“  Fanny  Lambert.”  By  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

London:  Unwin.  1906.  6s. 

Fanny  Lambert  is  the  type  of  girl  which  the  average 
man  considers  perfectly  charming.  She  is  lovely  of 
course,  quite  brainless  and  feather-headed,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  without  a  single  good  quality 
but  excessive  amiability.  The  author  insists  on  her 
all-conquering  fascination,  but  to  us  this  particular 
specimen  of  the  ultra-feminine  type  is  merely  exaspe¬ 
rating,  and  not  even  amusing.  Mr.  Stacpoole  writes 
pleasantly  and  easily,  with  verve  and  cheerfulness,  and 
his  book,  while  in  no  way  remarkable,  would  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey. 

(Contitiued  on  page  308.) 
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Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13‘7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared ^at^thejjate^^os^e^cent^ger^nnum^on^ums^ssured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908.  _ _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

“It  is  an  attractive  Office  to  new  entrants.” — The  Statist. 

ir  4  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

V _ — _ _ _ _ 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  .  “  ^  ^  ~  .  £500,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  .  .  £1,815,507 

PAID  IN  CLAIMS  ....  £3,126,375 

LIFE  ~  .  . 

FIRE . 

ACCIDENT 

BURGLARY 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 


Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS"  PROGRESS . 


Annual 

Income 

Assets 

Payments 
under 
Policies 
Head  Office  : 


1894  - 

1904 

£1,012,786 

-  -  £1,348,659 

1894  - 

1904 

-  -  -  £5,536,659 

-  -  £9,014,532 

1894  - 

1904 

-  -  -  £12,173,703 

-  £20,474,666 

ST. 


MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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■“The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen.”  By  Robert 
Herrick.  London :  Macmillan.  1906.  6s. 

This  unvarnished  truthful  autobiography  of  a  self- 
made  man  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  The  manner 
is  convincing  ;  perfectly  calm  and  impartial,  without 
the  indignant  bluff  of  the  capitalist,  or  the  hysterical 
sentiment  of  the  socialist.  Mr.  Herrick’s  style  is  very 
ordinary  American,  colloquial  and  common,  but  free 
from  all  affectation,  and  quite  straightforward.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  character,  even  the  women  in  his 
story  are  drawn  with  skill,  but  it  is  in  the  life-like 
portraits  of  Carmichael  and  other  business  men  that  he 
excels,  and  in  the  description  of  the  purely  business 
side  of  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Military  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance  :  their  Relations 
and  Interdependence.”  By  Colonel  C.  E.  Callwell.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  Blackwood.  1905.  15s.net. 

The  broad  aim  of  Colonel  Callwell’s  book  is  to  induce 
■soldiers  and,  let  us  hope,  sailors  to  realise  that  command  of  the 
sea  alone,  or  as  it  is  here  styled  “  maritime  preponderance  ”, 
unless  supplemented  by  an  adequate  number  of  efficiently 
trained  and  intelligently  handled  land-forces,  is  not  of  itself 
enough  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  carry  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  any  attempt  she  may  make  to  impose  her  will  on  her 
enemies.  He  shows  how  rarely  in  history  has  the  simple 
fact  of  a  nation  being  in  command  of  the  sea,  secured  the 
results  aimed  at  without  the  aid  of  troops.  Hence  the 
vital  importance  that  both  services  should  recognise  their 
mutual  interdependence  and  the  prime  necessity  of  their  ever 
working  in  complete  harmony.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
his  presentation  of  this  general  principle.  Every  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  particular  phase  of  combined 
operations  by  land  and  water,  well  illustrated  by  numerous 
historical  precedents.  Doubtless  each  one  of  these  affords 
instruction,  but  the  constant  return  in  successive  chapters  to 
the  same  examples,  we  must  admit,  makes  a  study  of  this 
■essay  on  maritime  preponderance  very  exhausting. 

Three  Dorset  Captains  of  Trafalgar.”  By  A.  M.  Broadley  and 
R.  G.  Bartelot.  London  :  Murray.  1906.  15s.  net. 

Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  Charles  Buller,  and  Henry 
Digby  are  the  three  seamen  of  this  volume.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  quite  new  to  the  public  about  all  three,  and 
The  arrangement  and  writing  are  well  above  the  standard  of 
such  books.  Hardy  is  of  course  chiefly  famous  through  his 
friendship  with  Nelson,  and  the  dying  words  of  the  great  sea¬ 
man.  But  he  would  deserve  to  be  remembered  even  apart 
"from  Nelson.  The  authors  give  an  interesting  note  on  Hardy 
in  reference  to  his  Dorset  namesake  to-day  the  novelist.  But 
they  do  not  mention  the  very  beautiful  passage — perhaps  the 
most  moving  in  any  of  the  Wessex  novels — which  describes 
the  setting  sail  of  Hardy  for  Trafalgar  ;  which  alone  should 
make  “The  Trumpet  Major”  an  English  classic.  “Three 
Dorset  Captains  at  Trafalgar”  is  illustrated  by  good  half-tones 
and  by  an  interesting  drawing  of  Nelson  by  an  unknown 
Italian  artist. 

”  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.”  By 
A.  G.  Morice.  London:  Lane.  1906.  16s.  net. 

Hitherto  this  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Canadian  West  has  only  been  accessible 
through  Canadian  publishers.  Its  issue  by  a  London  house 
will  be  of  convenience  to  students  and  attract  more  notice  to  it 
in  Colonial  circles  in  England  than  it  has  yet  received.  Where 
Canadians  apparently  knew  so  little  about  the  true  beginnings 
of  British  Columbia — and  Canadian  and  American  historians 
have,  as  Mr.  Morice  shows,  gone  astray  or  been  wholly  un¬ 
informed  on  several  points — the  Englishman  may  be  pardoned 
for  ignorance  which  Mr.  Morice  is  anxious  to  dispel.  “  Who 
knows  for  instance”,  writes  Mr.  Morice,  “that  long  before 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster  had  been  called  into  existence, 
the  province  had  been  settled  in  a  way  and  had  possessed  a 
regular  capital — at  Stuart  Lake — whence  a  representative  of 
our  own  race  ruled  over  reds  and  whites?  Not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  Canadians  or  even  British  Columbians”.  The  reference 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  out-of-the-way  information  the 
■volume  contains. 

“Trial  of  Dr.  Pritchard.”  Edited  by  William  Roughead. 
Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1906.  5s.  net. 

This  report  of  the  famous  trial  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  poisoner 
of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  is  one  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
Scottish  criminal  trials  now  being  published  by  the  Glasgow 
publishers  Messrs.  Hodge  and  Co.  Amongst  others  already 
issued  are  the  trials  of  Madeline  Smith  and  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  Directors ;  and  they  are  edited  by  capable  Scottish 
lawyers.  YYhile  abounding  in  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
•‘higher  crime  "  they  are  edited  with  all  the  completeness  and 


accuracy  and  attention  to  the  legal  issues  involved  of  reports 
intended  for  lawyers  :  and  there  is  no  class  of  reading  more 
useful  for  students  of  law  than  the  study  of  the  laws  of  evidence 
as  they  appear  in  practice  during  such  trials.  At  the  same 
time  for  the  general  reader  they  have  the  intense  fascination  of 
revelations  of  the  darker  side  of  human  nature.  There  are 
many  remarkably  good  photographs  of  persons  and  places  in 
the  Pritchard  report  ;  and  we  can  imagine  many  readers 
pondering  long  over  the  features  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  wondering 
whether  if  they  had  met  him  they  would  have  supposed  him  so 
constituted  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  embodiments 
of  refinement  and  atrocious  cruelty  and  deception  who  ever 
lived. 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Mars.  3fr. 

This  number  contains  a  careful  study  of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  by  M.  Rouire,  and  M.  Gautier’s  account  of  Charles 
Villers,  whom  he  takes  as  a  type  of  the  “  idealogue  ”  under  the 
First  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  is  well  worth  reading.  But 
M.  Charmes’  fortnightly  article  seems  to  us  this  time  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  notice.  He  deals  with  the  recent  Papal 
Encyclical  in  the  spirit  of  a  moderate  republican  friendly  to  the 
Church.  He  points  out  the  very  grave  difficulties  that  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  French  Catholics  by  the  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  law  and  its  methods  fulminated  by  the 
Holy  Father.  After  all  when  the  “associations  cultuelles” 
have  once  been  formed  their  members  i.e.  all  Catholics  will  be 
much  more  free  in  the  practice  of  their  religion  than  they  were 
before.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Charmes  recognises  that  the 
great  injustice  of  the  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  one  party  to 
a  bilateral  contract  chose  to  tear  it  up  without  consulting  the 
other. 


THE  MARCH  REVIEWS. 

Tariff  reformers  will  find  no  reason  in  the  leading  reviews  to 
consider  that  their  cause  is  dead,  notwithstanding  the  Debacle 
of  which  Mr.  Frewen  Lord  writes  in  the  “Monthly”,  and 
“The  Flood”  which  is  the  theme  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s 
article  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”.  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  in 
the  “Fortnightly”  ridicules  the  idea  that  fiscal  reform  can 
ever  be  the  main  plank  of  Unionist  reunion.  He  finds  Mr. 
Fisher’s  “  true  Canadian  view”  “highly  sensible”,  and  declares 
that  tariff  reform  can  no  longer  rest  on  Imperial  sentiment.  It 
is  strange  to  find  a  political  writer  like  Mr.  Duffield  imitating 
the  methods  of  controversy  in  favour  with  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
and  committing  himself  to  the  statement  that  the  votaries  of 
tariff  reform  “  depend  rather  on  the  hope  of  a  return  to  this 
country  of  a  period  of  bad  trade.  A  fine  sentiment  for  a 
party  professedly  patriotic  ”.  Mr.  Duffield  should  try  to  know 
something  of  the  party  he  is  attacking  before  throwing 
mud  in  this  way.  Mr.  Paul  is  handled  with  dignified 
severity  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  who  reminds  him  that 
“  the  practice  of  exposing  prisoners  of  war  to  jeers  and 
insult  has  been  discarded,  with  other  methods  of  barbarism, 
by  civilised  nations”.  Mr.  Balfour’s  “valentine”,  as  his  last 
letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  called,  meets  with  the  contempt 
of  the  Radical  reviewer  but  a  writer  in  the  “Fortnightly” 
shows  that  it  was  inevitable  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  own  interests 
that  he  should  take  the  step  forward.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is 
assured  that  “with  Mr.  Balfour  as  commander-in-chief  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  chief  of  the  staff,  the  Unionist  party  enters 
upon  the  campaign  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  leaders”. 
The  fate  of  the  free  food  Unionists,  like  the  Grenvillites,  will, 
says  Sir  Herbert,  be  absorption  in  the  main  forces  of  Unionists 
and  Radicals. 

Mr.  Massingham’s  idea  as  expressed  in  the  “  Contemporary 
Review”  that  “the  English  democracy  is  fast  outgrowing  its 
ancient  constitutional  dress  ”  is  elaborated  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  in  the  “  Independent  ”  in  an  article  on  the  “  Labour 
Party  and  its  Policy  ”.  Mr.  Macdonald  points  out  the 
influence  of  socialism  on  the  labour  party.  In  the  propaganda 
of  socialism  alone,  he  says,  “  have  all  the  various  bitter  experi¬ 
ences  of  labour,  and  all  the  various  objectionable  features  of 
social  inequality,  been  organised  and  presented  to  the  people 
in  a  systematised  wholeness.  The  politics  of  the  socialist  may 
be  erroneous  ;  they  may  be  absurd.  But  they  deal  with  life. 
They  raise  broad,  interesting,  and  vital  principles.  They  open 
out  rich  fields  for  the  imagination,  boundless  tracts  inviting 
exploration.  Men  of  pettifogging  minds  ask  how  bottles  are 
to  be  washed  under  socialism.  The  socialist  pities  them  and 
marches  on — perhaps  taking  the  trouble  of  inviting  them  to 
come  along  and  see  ”.  Sir  Henry  Seton  Karr  in  the  “Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  ”  is  of  opinion  that  the  underlying  principle  and 
motive  power  of  the  labour  party  is  socialism,  and  proceeds  to 
discover  in  that  fact  encouragement  for  the  tariff  reformer. 

“  In  my  opinion  the  fact  that  the  labour  policy  met  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  success  in  this  election  argues  the  existence  of 
a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  wage- 
earners  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed,  emphasised  as  it  has 
been  by  the  large  numbers  of  our  unemployed.  The  seed  of 
socialism  has  thus  fallen  on  fertile  ground  ;  and,  with  the  adven¬ 
titious  help—  shall  we  say  unsavoury  top-dressing? — of  ‘  Chinese 
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slavery  Sac.  and  the  fertilising  swing  of  the  poi  t  cal 
pendulum,  has  yielded  a  fairly  good  harvest  of  votes. 
But  industrial  discontent  argues  industrial  disease,  and  in  itselt 
is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  glib  assurances  of  free  importers 
that  all  is  well  with  our  trade  and  industries.”  When  some  of 
the  hard  facts  of  our  industrial  position  are  borne  in  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  labour  party  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
its  members  will  come  to  regard  tariffs  as  they  are  regarded  by 
democratic  Colonial  Parliaments.  Few  colonists  will  share 
Professor  H.  M.  Posnett’s  views  in  the  “Contemporary”  on 
“Federation  in  Fiscal  Anarchy”.  The  article  is  a  plea  to  the 
Colonies  to  kill  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme.  For  minds  like 
Professor  Posnett’s,  theory  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
fact.  How,  we  wonder,  would  he  dispose  of  the  considerations 
advanced  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock, 
who  shows  what  the  “expatriation  of  capital”  means  and 
indicates  its  bearing  on  exports,  imports,  and  unemployment  ? 
For  a  concrete  case,  showing  how  little  the  improvement  in 
general  exports  is  due  to  better  trade  with  the  leading  foreign 
nations,  Mr.  Holt  Schooling’s  article  in  the  “  National  ” 
should  be  read.  Elaborate  tables  prove  that  we  have  lost  our 
position  in  all  the  big  markets  and  in  several  of  the  smaller, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Sweden,  and 
Spain.  Even  where  a  country  like  Germany  takes  more  from 
us  our  percentage  of  her  imports  has  fallen  in  twenty-three 
years  from  14-8  to  1 1 -6. 

Several  articles  on  foreign  and  colonial  subjects  are  of  interest. 
In  the  “National  Review”  there  is  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
awakening  of  China  by  “Shanghai”,  who  says  the  country,  after 
deliberation,  has  definitely  entered  on  the  path  of  progress  and 
reform,  and  will  steadily  proceed  along  it  if  allowed  to  work  out 
its  destiny  in  peace.  Mr.  Henry  James  in  the  “Fortnightly” 
describes  “  the  refinements  of  Boston  ”— a  discursive  and 
heavy  essay  in  striking  contrast  to  “  An  Underground  Republic  ” 
in  “  Blackwood  ”,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  of 
Macedonia  as  he  saw  it  in  company  with  certain  members  of 
the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committee.  Dr.  Dillon  in  the 
“  Contemporary  ”  contrasts  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany 
under  the  present  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck,  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  Bismarck,  and  Mr.  \V.  Wybergh  gives  the  Liberals 
some  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  treat 
the  Transvaal.  Everything  will  go  right  if  the  new  Government 
will  only  concede  whatever  the  Transvaalers  want,  thus  carry¬ 
ing  out  “  true  Liberal  principles  ”  in  Colonial  administration. 
Lord  Avebury  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”,  apparently  carried 
away  partly  by  his  associations  with  the  good  people  who 
are  endeavouring  to  promote  better  relations  with  Germany  and 
partly  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  advocacy  of  a  League  of  Peace, 
wants  to  know  whether  it  is  altogether  Utopian  to  suggest 
that  representatives  of  the  navies  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia  might  meet  and  agree  on  a  common  basis, 
not  binding  on,  but  as  a  suggestion  to,  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  ?  “We  used  to  consider  that  our  Navy  should  be  as  great 
as  that  of  any  other  two  Powers,  and,  considering  the  extent  of 
our  mercantile  marine,  that  seems  reasonable.  But  now  our 
Navy  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  four  Powers,  as  great 
indeed  as  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Moreover,  that  of 
Russia  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  idea  that  France  and 
Germany  would  unite  in  attacking  us  may  surely  be  dismissed 
as  absurd.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  the  next 
International  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague  the  question  of  an 
International  Federal  Council  will  be  formally  brought  before 
the  Congress  by  resolutions  from  the  United  States  of  America 
and  also  from  Great  Britain.”  Cosmopolitanism,  which  has  at 
times  cost  Great  Britain  so  much,  could  not  go  further  than 
that.  It  is  an  idle  dream  mainly  because  no  Great  Power  would 
assent  to  it  without  reservations  and  qualifications  which  would 
make  its  acceptance  by  Great  Britain  impossible. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  310. 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 


" SPECIAL " 

(red  SEAL) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 


EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 

COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
 for  every-day  use. 


“ IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 
LIFE.” — Lancet. 


COCOA 

One  cup  contains  more  nourishment 
10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  valuable  alike  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 


BARR  S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  full  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus* 
Tigridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Best  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Rock- 
work,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  also  many- 
useful  notes  on  culture. 
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Toronto,  Canada  . 
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F.  Tennant  Pain,  iS  Rue  Favart. 

Messis.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  : 
Perth. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


TO  AUSTRALIA,'  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


Managers 


(  F.  GREEN  &  CO., 
t  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO., 


Head  Offices : 

Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Tasmania  . 
New  Zealand  . 


Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch, Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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GREENING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

To  be  Published  during  the  Spring  of  1906. 


GEO.  R.  SIMS 

“TWO  LONDON  FAIRIES.”  3s.  6d. 

BARONESS  QRGZY  (Author  of  “  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.”) 

“A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE.”  5th  Edition.  6s. 

J.  HARRIS  BURL  AND  (A  new  Author,  who  will  be 

“THE  FINANCIER.”  6s.  popular.) 

REGINALD  TURNER  (Author  of  “The  Steeple,”  &c.) 
“UNCLE  PEACEABLE.”  6s. 

H.  SANT.  M.  SANT  LANYON  (Author  of  “Sarah  P.G.” 

&c.) 

“A  MARRIED  BACHELOR.”  6s. 

M.  Y.  HALIDOM 

“THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK.”  6s. 

A.  L.  HARRIS. 

“THE  SIN  OF  SALOME.”  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  E.  BAGOT  HARTE  (Author  of  “A  Doling 
-  Spirit,”  &c.) 

“THE  PRICE  OF  SILENCE.”  6s. 

ELLIOTT  Q9DONNELL  (Author  of  “The  Unknown  Depths,” 

- -  &cj 

“JENNIE  BARLOW,  ADVENTURESS.”  6s. 

ANONYMOUS 

“A  TIME  OF  TERROR.”  2nd  Edition.  6 S. 

A  very  sensational,  and  well-written  novel,  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
question.  (The  writer,  who  handles  a  daring  subject  in  a  daring  fashion, 
wishes  at  present  to  remain  anonymous.) 

Mrs.  WRIGHT  BIDDULPH 

“  CRESS1DA.”  6s. 

J.  HENRY  HARRIS  (Author  of  “The  Fishers,”  “  East- 
“  Ho,”  &c.) 

“A  ROMANCE  IN  RADIUM.”  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  MARY  KOGH 

“PAUL  JEROME.”  6s. 

LUCIE  SIMPSON 

“THAT  AMBITIOUS  SHE.”  6s. 

Mrs.  CHAN  TOON  (Author  of  “  A  Marriage  in  Burmah.”) 

“THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE.”  6s. 

EDGAR  SALTUS  (Author  of  “  Pomps  of  Satan  ”  Ac. ) 

“IMPERIAL  PURPLE.”  3s.  6d. 

DEAN  SWIFT 

“POLITE  CONVERSATIONS.”  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  net. 
“THE  TALE  OF  A  TUB.”  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  net. 
Very  Dainty  Editions  of  these  Classics. 

THE  COUNTESS  LALTAZZ!  (Belle  Livingstone). 

“LETTERS  OF  A  BOHEMIAN.”  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

DAVID  WHITELAW 

“McSTODGER’S  AFFINITY.”  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  F'cap.  Svo.  is. 

HELEN  GINGOLO 

“ABELARD  AND  HELOISE.”  A  play.  Cr.  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  “  SiXPENNIES.” 

THE  EMPEROR’S  CANDLESTICKS.  By  the  Baroness 
Orczy  (Author  of  “  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,”  Ac.) 

WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK.  By  Guy  Thorne. 

A  KING  AND  A  FEW  DUKES.  By  R.  W.  Chambers. 

ASHES  TELL  NO  TALES.  By  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw. 

For  recent  fiction  and  other  newly  published  books  see  new  Catalogue. 

London  : 

18  &  20  CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS 

Art 

The  English  Water-Colour  Painters  (A.  J.  Finberg).  Duckworth. 
2s.  net. 

The  Works  of  John  Ruskin  (Library  Edition.  Vol.  XXII.  Edited 
by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Wedderburn).  Allen.  2ir.  net. 
Pompei :  La  Ville — Les  Mceurs — Les  Arts  (par  Pierre  Gusman,  avec 
une  Preface  de  Mr.  Max.  Collignon).  Paris  :  Emile  Gaillard. 
In  fob,  20 fr. 

L’Art  au  XIXC  Siecle  (Leonce  Benedite).  Paris :  Librairie  Centrale 
des  Beaux- Arts.  20 fr. 

Biography 

The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (Thomas  Wright.  2  vols.).  Everett. 
24L  net. 

Life  of  Thomas  Edward  Bridgett  (Cyril  Ryder).  Burns  and  Oates. 
3r.  6c l.  net. 

Classics 

The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  (with  a  Commentary  abridged  from  the 
Larger  Edition  of  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  41. 

Fiction 

A  Toy  Tragedy  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture).  Cassell.  3*.  6 d. 

The  House  by  the  Bridge  (M.  G.  Easton).  Lane.  6s. 

Under  the  Arch  of  Life  (Lady  Henry  Somerset).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

Thy  People  shall  be  My  People  (Laura  Kieler).  Jarrold.  6s. 

Curayl  (Una  L.  Silberrad).  Constable.  6s. 

Durham’s  Farm  (C.  C.  Yeldham).  Methuen.  6s. 

In  the  Roaring  Fifties  (Edward  Dyson).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pines  (Margaret  Morse).  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1. 

The  Sunset  Trail  (Alfred  Henry  Lewis).  Brown,  Langham.  6s. 

Lady  Sarah’s  Deed  of  Gift  (Aceituna  Griffin).  Blackwood.  6r. 

Giant  Circumstance  (John  Oxenham) ;  Karl  Grier  (Louis  Tracy). 

Plodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.  each. 

Ilauntings  (Vernon  Lee).  Lane.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

The  Fifth  Queen  (Ford  Madox  Hueffer).  Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

PIlSTORY  AND  ARCH.EOLOGY 
Olympia  (par  Camille  Gaspar).  Paris:  IPachette. 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Ernest  A.  Gardner).  Macmillan. 

1  or. 

Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome  (Vol.  III.).  Macmillan. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  Modern  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  :  Sporting  Division  (2  vols.  Rawdon  B.  Lee).  Cox. 
21s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Breeding  Industry  (Walter  Heape).  Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas  (Edward 
Westermarck).  Macmillan.  1 41.  net. 

Individuality  and  Immortality  (Wilhelm  Ostwald).  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  75c.  net. 

Efficiency  and  Relief  (Edward  T.  Devine).  Macmillan.  75c. 

Theology 

James  the  Lord’s  Brother  (William  Patrick).  Clark.  6r.  net. 

The  Gospel  of  Incarnate  Love  (Cyril  Bickersteth).  Rivinglons.  3-f. 
net. 

Lenten  Readings  from  the  Breviary  (Done  into  English  by  the 
Marquess  of  Bute.  Arranged  by  Father  John  Mary).  Burns 
and  Oates.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  of  Life  (Charles  Wagner).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
3.?.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Mark  (John  Byles).  Alston  Rivers,  ir.  6 d.  net. 

A  Declaration  on  Biblical  Criticism  (Edited  by  Hubert  Handley). 
Black. 

T  RAVEL 

Peasant  Life  in  the  Holy  Land  (Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson).  Murray.  12s. 
net. 

Literary  Rambles  in  the  West  of  England  (Arthur  L.  Salmon). 
Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama 

Nero  (Stephen  Phillips).  Macmillan.  4 r.  6 d.  net. 

The  Arbiter  in  Council.  Macmillan,  ior.  net. 

( Continued  on  page  314.) 


NOW  READY. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  RICHARD  BURTON* 

By  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  “The  Life  of  Edward  P'itzGerald,”  Sec.  Sec. 

2  Vols.  demy  Svo.  24s.  net.  With  64  Plates. 

An  authentic  and  unbiassed  biography,  which  throws 
much  new  light  on  the  character  and  work  .of  the  famous 
traveller  and  Orientalist. 


London  :  EVERETT  A  CO.,  42  Essex  Street, ^trand,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE 

By  SEVEN  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  E.  G.  SANDFORD,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

A  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ARBITER  IN  COUNCIL. 

8 vo.  1  os.  net. 

***  A  volume  which  deals ,  partly  by  way  of  essay,  partly  by  way  of 
conversation,  with  various  aspects  of  Peace  and  War. 


NOW  READY. 

NERO. 


BY 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 


Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES  New  Volume. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  CRITICISMS.  By  the  late 

Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Selected  from  The  Spectator ,  and 
Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe.  With  portrait. 
Globe  8vo.  4s.  net. 


E.  WESTERMARCK’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MORAL 

IDEAS.  By  Edward  Wester  march,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  the 
“  History  of  Human  Marriage.”  In  2  vols.  Volume  I.  8vo. 
14s.  net. 


VOL.  III.  NOW  READY. 

PAPERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Super-royal  8vo.  30s.  net. 

CONTENTS. — The  Classical  Topography  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  II.  By  Dr.  T.  Ashby,  Jun. — Notes  on  Roman  Historical 
Sculptures.  By  H.  Stuart  Jones — Fragments  of  Roman  Plistorical 
Reliefs  in  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Museums.  By  A.  J.  B.  Wace. — 
Some  Drawings  from  the  Antique,  attributed  to  Pisanello.  By 
G.  F.  FI  ILL.  (With  2  Collotype  Plates) — Pythagoras.  By  K.  A. 
McDowell. 


VOL.  III.  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

DICTIONARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCH¬ 
OLOGY.  Written  by  many  hands  and  Edited  by  Professor 
J.  M.  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  &c.  In  3  vols.  With  Illustrations  and 
extensive  Bibliographies.  Vol.  III.  in  two  parts,  imperial  8vo. 
42s.  net. 

%*  Previously  published,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  21s.  net  each. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  Pro 

fessor  Harald  Hoffding.  Translated  by  B.  E.  Meyer. 
8vo.  1 2s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  : _ 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s-  d-  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  .  182  ...  1  10  4 

Half  Year .  o  14  1  .  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  . .  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street , 
§trand,  London ,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  HEALERS.  By  Maarten  Maartens, 

Author  of  “  Dorothea,”  &c. 

£  -St?ry  "  h!,ch  (naY  b?  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  tour  dc  force  ;  a  story 
which  interests  by  the  variety  of  its  characters  and  by  the  excellence  of  its  literary 
!hlS  )00k  is  a  constant  pleasure.  ‘The  Healers1  will 
surel>  help  further  to  heighten  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  serious  fiction.” 

11  >  ...  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  courageous  and  inspiring  book,  well  worthy  of  its  author’s  high  reputation.” 
“  m  m  .  Tribune. 

Mr.  Maartens  has  chosen  an  interesting  subject;  he  has  the  rare  gift  of 
observation,  no  little  knowledge,  a  dramatic  imagination,  and  much  power  of 
drawing  character.  — Daily  News.  V 


A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  A  HURRY,  and 

other  Stones.  By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of 
“  The  Reckoning,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations. 


CURAYL.  By  Una  L.  L.  Silberrad, 

Author  of  “  Petronilla  Ileroven,”  “The  Wedding  of  the  Lady 
of  Lovell,”  &c.  3 


THE  SHADOW  OF  LIFE.  By  Anne 

DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  Author  of  “The  Paths  of  Judg¬ 
ment,”  See.  1 March  12. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE.  By  Ellen 

GLASGOW,  Author  of  “  The  Deliverance.” 


TH/S  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY 

(476.1900).  By  HENRY  DWIGHT  SEDGWICK.  With 
Map.  Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  POETS: 

Selected  Poems  by  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Reference  Lists,  and  Biographical  Sketches,  by  CURTIS 
HIDDEN  PAGE,  Ph.D.  With  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  New 
and  Popular  Edition.  With  Frontispieces  in  Photogravure. 
6  vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


CITIES  OF  PAUL:  Beacons  of  the  Past 

rekindled  by  the  Present.  By  WILLIAM  BURNET  WRIGHT, 
Author  of  “  Ancient  Cities  from  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight.” 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ALL  GOOD 

MEN,  and  other  Studies  in  Christian  Ethics.  By  H.  W. 
GARROD,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 


REASON  AND  SCIENCE.  Being  the 

fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  “The  Life  of  Reason  :  or,  The 
Phases  of  Human  Progress.”  By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA, 
Assistant  Professor  in  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Crown 
Svo.  5s.  net. 


NOW  READY.  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTORS: 

their  Design,  Construction,  and  Working,  by  Steam,  Oil, 
and  Electricity'.  By  W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT, 
M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  Sec.  Vol.  I.,  Second 
Edition,  Revised ;  Vol.  II.  now  ready.  Illustrated. 
Price  42s.  net  each  volume. 

All  motorists  will  welcome  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Worby 
Beaumont’s  book,  bringing  the  whole  work  up  to  date,  and 
incorporating  all  the  latest  inventions  and  developments. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  ALL  ABOUT  HIM 

From  the  Bedouin  to  the  City  Jehu — 
Who  does  not  Love  his  Horse  7 

For  the  first  time  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  in  Nine  Volumes,  by  an  Expert, 
assisted  by  Experts,  and  fully  illustrated,  is  in  preparation  on  the  noblest  of  animals,  and 
u  The  Saturday  Review,”  by  special  arrangement,  is  e-nabled  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring 
the  volumes  as  they  are  issued. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

HORSE : 

its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease, 

WITH  A 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BREEDING, 
TRAINING,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

ASSISTED  BY 

SIR  GEORGE  BROWN,  C.B.,  DR.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Prof.  SHAVE,  Mr.  H.  LEENEY, 
Mr.  W.  HUNTING,  Mr.  VERO  SHAW,  Mr.  LUPTON,  Mr.  MALCOLM,  and  others. 

Imperial  8vo.  (11  by  7^  in.),  114  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Geological  Charts,  Half-tone  Photo  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Process  Blocks  in  the  text.  Bound  in  cloth,  blocked  in  design  and  fully  lettered.  To 

be  issued  Quarterly  in  Nine  Volumes. 

THREE  DISSECTED  MODELS  BOUND  IN  SEPARATE  CASES  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY.  They  will  be  sent  at  once,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  8S.  The  Third 

and  succeeding  Volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 


The  Press  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  this  handsome  work.  Here  are  a  few  tributes: 


“  A  notable  and  important  contribution  to  equine  literature.” 

Live  Stock  Journal. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  come  across.  To  anybody  in  want  of  information  on  the 
■equine  species  I  can  heartily  recommend  it.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Inglis  MacCallum,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Edinburgh. 


“  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  work  is  far  and  away 
■superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  produced.  I  have  assisted  at 


the  birth  of  a  good  many  veterinary  books,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this.  I  hope  it  will  bring  a  handsome  return  on  the  great  outlay  so 
boldly  faced.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S. 


“  If  the  standard  on  which  you  have  started  is  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  nine  volumes,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for  students  and  all 
people  generally  interested  in  horses.” 

Robert  Wallace, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  ONLY. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  :  PAYMENT  ON  PUBLICATION. 

The  MANAGER,  “  The  Saturday  Review ,”  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  list  and  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  First  Two  Volumes  and  the  remaining  Seven  as  issued  on  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement.  Herewith  find  Postal  Order  for  8s.,  and  I  agree  to  send  another  8r.  on  receipt  op  the  two  volumes,  and  8s.  as 
each  quarterly  volume  is  receivea. 

Name . 


Date .  Address  . 

Foreign  Orders,  per  Book  Post,  9d.  per  vol.  Extra  in  Postal  Union:  per  parcel  at  Postage  Rates. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


First  Edition  almost  exhausted.  Second  Edition  in 

THE 


preparation. 


A  WOMAN  OF  WIT  AND  WISDOM: 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  one  of  the  “  Bas  Bleu’’ 

Society  (1717-1806).  By  ALICE  C.  C.  GAUSSEN,  Author  of 
“A  Later  Pepys.”  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Facsimile,  and 
9  Half-tone  Illustrations.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  {March  16. 

ROBERT  BROWNING  AND  ALFRED 

nnilCTT  Edited  by  FREDERIC  G.  KENYON,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A. 
y  y  |y|  ^  I  I  I  With  3  Photogravure  Portraits.  Crown  £vo.  5s.  net. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING  IN 


HER  LETTERS, 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


By  PERCY  LUBBOCK.  With  a  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning  from 
a  Chalk  Drawing  by  Mrs.  Bridell  Fox. 

{March  26. 


SEVENTY  YEARS’  FISHING. 

By  CHARLES  GEORGE  BARRINGTON,  C.B.,  formerly  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Small  demy  8vo. 
jos.  6d.  net.  [ March  26. 


Three  Neva  Novels - 

BROWN  JOHN’S. 

By  Mrs.  PERCY  DEARMER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Express The  story  attains  real  distinction  for  its  charming  picture 
of  two  adorable  boys . Mrs.  Dearmer  may  be  very  warmly  congratulated.” 


THE  POISON  OF  TONGUES. 

By  M.  E.  CARR.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Truth's  advice  : — “  Do  you  want  to  know  of  a  really  good  and  interesting  novel  ? 
Get  ‘  The  Poison  of  Tongues,’  by  M.  E.  Carr.  It  is  enthralling.” 


DICK :  a  Story  without  a  Plot. 

By  G.  F.  BRADBY.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Tribune “  Mr.  Bradbv  affords  us  an  unusual  number  of  opportunities  of  that 
laughter  which  is  not  too  much  akin  to  tears.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MAKING  OF  MODERN  EGYPT. 

By  Sir  AUCKLAND  COLVIN,  K.C.S.I., 

Late  Lieut. ‘Governor  of  the  N.-IV.  Provinces  and  Oude ,  and 
Comptroller-General  in  Egypt. 

With  Portraits  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  18s.  net. 

“A  book  to  be  warmly  commended,  and  of  which  the  public  stood  in  consider¬ 
able  need.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  has  brought  to  the  task  great  industry  and  an 
easy  and  lucid  style.  He  rapidly  gains  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  has  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  it.  A  great  subject,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  adequately 
treated.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  masterly  summary  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Egypt  by  British  enterprise 
and  influences.” — Standard. 

“A  book  which  every  Englishman  should  read  because  he  is  an  Englishman.” 

IPestcrn  Daily  Press. 


Now  Ready. 

TWO  YEARS  AMONG 
NEW  GUINEA  CANNIBALS. 

A  NATURALIST’S  WANDERINGS  IN  UNEXPLORED 
NEW  GUINEA. 

By  A.  E.  PRATT, 

With  54  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

“  A  book  of  vivid  interest  from  beginning  to  end.”— Outlook. 

“  Many  excellent  illustrations  give  additional  value  to  a  travel  record  which,  in 
its  lucid  description  of  new  scenes,  strange  people,  and  rich  naturalist  rewards,  is 
attractive  throughout.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“  Vivid  pages.  Mr.  Pratt  has  many  strange  stories  to  tell." 

Dundee  A dvertiser. 


London :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited, 

38  Greal  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Mediaeval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  Sic.,  used.  By 
George.  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Old  English  Churches.”  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  rod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  amole  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  Sic.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.  R.C.P.,  Sic.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  ^d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
'respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
RuTleb*  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  ,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  3d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated, 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  ros.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  iod. 

BOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

„T,  a"d  sho),v  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
1  he  Bazaar,  assisted  by  erninem  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
aod  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J-H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  Id  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 


GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
:  Game  Preserver.  By  \V.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
I  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  ud. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Druky  (Author  of  “  Home  Garden¬ 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated,  i  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals,  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  I.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £4  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
1  gilt  edges,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  ud. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“  The  Bazaar.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

j  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 

I  and  Racy  Cnaracter,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 

1  The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slates, 

|  Author  of  “  Library  Manual,"  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c-  In  cloth  gilt, 

I  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 


London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane ,  W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  8CHOOL. 

1  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  _  Special  Fees  for  Officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Armv  Recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  March  28-30. 
Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina¬ 
tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

V_  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  £21  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  laHIM- 
TIONS  of  £10  or  £20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  J  unior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS— Continued. 
Miscellaneous 

City  Government  for  Young  People  (Charles  Dwight  Willard). 
Macmillan.  2s.  net. 

Costume  on  Brasses  (Herbert  Druitt).  De  la  More  Press,  10s.  6 d. 
net. 

Country  Cottage,  The  (George  LI.  Morris  and  Esther  Y\  ood).  Lane. 
33.  net. 

London  Diocese  Book  for  1906  (Edited  by  Rev.  Prebendary  G.  Nash). 
Spottiswoode. 

Motorist,  The  Happy  (Filson  Young).  E.  Grant  Richards.  33.  6d. 
net. 

Readings  on  the  Inferno  of  Dante  (with  Text  and  Translation  by 
Wm.  Warren  Vernon.  2  vols.).  Methuen.  15.?.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3 fy.  ;  La  Revue,  1/P.30;  The  Empire  Review,  it.;  The  Art 
journal,  ir.  6 d.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6 d.  ;  Modern  Language 
Teaching,  6 d.  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  yn.  ;  Journal  des 
Savants,  3 fr.  ;  United  Service  Magazine,  2 s.  ;  The  Munsey,  6 d.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  yn.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6 d.  net ;  The  Musical  Times,  4 d.  ;  Ord 
Och  Bild  (Stockholm),  I kr.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2 /P.25. 


ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL, 

BROOK  GREEN,  W. 

an  EXAMINATION  for  FOUNDATION 

£\_  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  be  held 
at  the  School  on  APRIL  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  These  Scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  Tuition  Fees.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Headmistress  of  the  School. 


PT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

3  AN  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  above  School  on  TUESDAY, 
April  3rd,  1906,  and  on  the  following  days,  for  filling  up  about  7 
Foundation.  . 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 


vacancies  on  the 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 


WALES, 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ENGLISH. 

The  Council  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  Professor  of  English  at  the  aboye 
College  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  Applications,  together  with  75  printed  copies 
of  testimonials,  must  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Tuesday,  March  13th,  1906. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

J.  H.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS,  and 

ENGRAVERS,  5A  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 

24th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  DAILY,  to  to  6. 
Admission  is. 


W.  P.  D.  STEBBING,  Secretary. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  i4,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  WORKS  of  ART,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  leaving  London, 
comprising  carvings  in  ivory  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Centuries, 
Venetian  and  German  glass,  bronzes,  iron,  silver  work,  &c.,  including  the  speculum 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  from  Strawberry  Hill,  and  a  remarkable  pair  of  candle¬ 
sticks  in  enamelled  brass,  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  from  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick’s  Collection  ;  together  with  a  small  COLLECTION  of  BRONZE,  formed 
by  a  gentleman  going  abroad. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  W.  W.  ROBINSON,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
StraDd,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  is,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  W.  W.  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  H.M. 
Coroner  for  Central  Oxford,  comprising  :  Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds  (various  editions),  and  other  works  illustrated  by  Thos.  Bewick  :  a  large 
collection  of  Chap  Books  and  Children's  Books  ;  Rare  and  Curious  old  Works  on 
Witchcraft,  Second  Sight,  Ghosts,  Astrology,  Freemasonry,  Garlands;  Works  of 
T.  Gent,  of  York  ;  The  Brownists  ;  Collier's  Illustrations  of  Old  English  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  an  extensive  Series  of  Old  Song  Books  ;  Halliwell’s  Reprints  of  Rare  Pieces  ; 
a  large  collection  of  Jest  Books  ;  Scarce  Poetical  Tracts,  Pamphlets,  Remarkable 
Trials  ;  Tracts  relating  to  Oxford  ;  Works  by  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet : 
Topographical  Works,  Old  Theology,  Poetry  ;  John  Collier's  Miscellaneous  and 
other  Works  ;  Books  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  Hollar,  &c.  ;  Works  on 
English  Dialects,  Modern  Publications,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior-  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Ibotels  ant)  BoarMno  Ibouses. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subj'ects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  March  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  interview  with  Viscount  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador,  on  the  Literary  Relations 
of  England  and  Japan;  and  a  talk  with  “John 
Oliver  Hobbes”  on  her  Literary  Impressions  of 
America,  from  which  she  has  just  returned. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1313. 

HO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral, 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORICINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHdA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/li,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


T7IVE  MINUTES  FROM  MARBLE  ARCH.— 

r  Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  .cupboards  fitted.  Four  years 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  j£95  ;  open  to  offer. — Apply,. 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 
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fiOBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 


From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Quarter  ending 
31st  December,  1905. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources 
Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Cost. 

Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..  ..  .. 

Developing  ^.. 

Milling  Expenses 
Cyaniding  Expenses  .. 

General  Expenses 


Working  Profit 


56,124*915  oz. 
13*037  dwts. 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Account 
Dr 

To  Interest,  Exchange,  and  Commission 


£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

48,314  4 

IO 

0  11 

2-674 

9,740  i3 

9 

0  2 

3*1 52 

14,660  8 

0 

0  3 

4-865 

13,214  15 

5 

0  3 

0*836 

4,788  15 

5 

0  1 

i‘349 

■  2,545 16 

6 

0  0 

7*096 

93,264  13 

II 

1  1 

7*972 

142,654  3 

8 

1 13 

1  ’642 

£235,918 17 

7 

£2  14 

9-614 

Value  per  ton 

Value. 

milled. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

235,918 17 

7 

2  14 

9-614 

Net  Profit..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  145,919 


Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down  . 142,654 

Interest  and  Sundry  Revenue  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,446 


£  s.  d. 
180  18  2 


£146,100 

8 

4 

£  s. 

d. 

•  142, 6S4 

3 

8 

•  3,446 

4 

8 

^146,100 

8 

4 

£ 

s. 

d. 

•  3;°3' 

15 

II 

.  448 

7 

4 

£3,480 

3 

3 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Railway  Coal  Siding  ..  ..  ..  ..  . 

Machinery,  Plant  and  Buildings 


GENERAL. 

An  Interim  Dividend  (No.  27)  of  9  per  cent,  was  declared  on  13th  December,  for 
the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1905,  and  will  be  payable  on  or  about  5th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1906,  from  London  and  Johannesburg  Offices  to  Shareholders  registered  in 
the  Company's  books  on  31st  December,  1905.*  Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
bearer  will  receive  payment  of  Coupon  No.  22  attached  thereto  on  presentation  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company. 

Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 

*  London  Office  Note. — Warrants  in  payment  of  Dividend  No.  27  were 
•posted  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office  on  3rd  February,  1906. 

THE  CROWN  REEFJOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Quarter  ending 
31st  December,  1905. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  ..  34,407*065  oz. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..  11*540  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Co6t  per  ton 
Cost.  milled. 

Dr.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

To  Mining  Expenses  . 36,607  13  10’  o  12  3-320 

^r,?loP'"g  .  I>°5S  31°  00  4-259 

Milling  Expenses  .  9,323  7  °  03  1-522 

Cyaniding  Expenses .  7.608  30  02  6’6tg 

Accumulated  Slimes .  3,684  16  2  01  2-830 

Crown  Dump  Treatment  .  i,6n  i7  1  o  o  6-487 

General  Cliarges  . .  ..  3,5*8  98  01  2'2oo 

Monthly  amount  written  off  for  additions 

to  Machinery  and  plant  .  3,000  00  01  0-074 

Head  Office  Expenses .  2,628  10  9  00  10-579 

„  69,051  14  13  1-900 

Working  Profit . 75>5o6  13  2  ,  j  3-880 

£144,557  14  6  £28  5-780 


Value  per  ton 

Cr*  Value.  milled. 

By  Gold  Account . _i4*5»  »*i  6  f  l‘  5^0 

£'44,557  14  6  £28  5-780 

Dr.  - -  - 

To  Net  Profit .  r 

Cr.  -  - 

By  Working  Profit  brought  down .  .j  ,,  , 

Interest  and  Sundry  Revenue  .  ”  7S’i77  1  7 

£75,683  19  9 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE.  ““ — - - — 

Machinery,  Plant  and  Buildings .  r.  tB 

Railway  Coal  Siding  ..  ,g  .  ..  I!  j 

Less  amount  written  off  for  additions  to  Machinery  and  9’jS5  12  5 

-j  . .  ••  ••  £3,0001 

„  Sales  do .  2ooj‘  3, 200  0  ° 

£6,185  12  5 

f^PTE.*  The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  is  payable  to  the  Government 
‘Qi  tne  lransvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 


NPT1CE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEET- 
n'u  r'  Shareholders  in  the  above-named  Company  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room 
I  he  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  16th  May,  1906,  at  noon,  for  the 
PuJT°je  fff  considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  adopting  certain  proposed  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association,  or  any  amendmerrts 
thereof,  and  of  authorising  the  Directors  to  cause  the  amended  articles  to  be  duly 
registered. 

The  original  Articles  of  Association  under  which  this  Company  is  incorporated 
were  registered  as  far  back  as  1888,  supplemented  by  additional  Articles  dated 
2fd  February,  1889,  25th  March,  1889,  17th  March,  1890,  25th  January,  1893,  and 
26th  September,  1893.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  consolidating  these  Articles, 
and  at  the  same  time  amending  the  Trust  Deed  so  that  it  should  be  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  those  at  present  in  use  on  the  Witwatersrand,  the  Directors  have 
had  consolidated  and  amended  Articles  drawn  up. 

In  order  that  Shareholders  may  have  ample  time  to  consider  the  amendments, 
the  proposed  new  Articles  have  been  printed  showing  particulars  of  revision,  altera¬ 
tion  or  addition  to  the  existing  Articles.  Copies  are  being  posted  to  registered 
shareholders  ;  bearer  shareholders  may  obtain  copies  on  application. 

The  Share  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  from  the  16th  May  to  22nd  May,  1906, 
both  days  inclusive. 

HOLDERS  Of  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  wishing  to  be  present 
or  represented  at  the  Meeting  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and 
within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
London,  E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3  Rue  d’Antin,  Paris,  at  least 
30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office:  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

8th  March,  1906. 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  ‘  London  and  Environs.’  ” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for  ."—British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON’S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 

“  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  “  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

“  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

NORTH  WALES.  60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land  s  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Rosst>  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Pemnaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKINS. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO’S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. — Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c.,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s.  List  post  free. 
— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

( Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  Jamiary  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month  ”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 


The  “  A.  &  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  &c.,  will  he  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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MR.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST 

Gives  Full  Particulars  of  the  following  and  many  other 
Interesting  New  Boohs. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  I.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  “  POPE  ”  OF  HOLLAND  HOUSE 

By  Lady  Seymour.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  and  Supplementary 
Chapter  by  W.  P.  Courtney.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  HENRY  IRVING 

A  Biography.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  “Life  of  David  Garrick,” 
“  Life  of  Sterne,"  &c.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  35  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HAECKEL:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  Wilhelm  Bolsche.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  the  Translator,  Joseph  McCabe.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  12 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

Anecdotal  Records  of  Six  Centuries.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  “  King 
Edward  and  his  Court,”  &c.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo.  16s. 

THE  FIRST  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

By  W.  J.  Leyds,  LL.D.,  formerly  State  Secretary  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

LINKS  IN  MY  LIFE  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

By  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATION 

By  G.  J.  FIolyoake,  Author  of  “  Bygones  Worth  Remembering,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Two  volumes.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

RECREATIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST 

By  J.  E.  Harting,  Author  of  “  Handbook  of  British  Birds,”  “  Extinct  British 
Animals,”  “  Rambles  in  Search  of  Shells,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

Abyssinia  land  British  East  Africa.  By  Lord  Hindlip,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 
With  Maps  and  more  than  70  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  2ts.  net. 

FROM  PUMP  COURT  TO  DELHI 

By  S.  Parnell  Kerr.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s. 

WITH  FIRE  AND  SWORD  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

By  Luigi  Villari,  Author  of  “  Russia  under  the  Great  Shadow,"  “Italian 
Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ON  ARTS  AND  ARTISTS 

By  Max  Nordau.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  FRANCE 

By  Paul  Sabatier.  Author  of  “The  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.”  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Robert  Dell.  With  portraits  of  the  Author  and  the  Abb6  Loisy. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  GEORGE  FARQUHAR 

Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Archer.  On  thin  paper.  With 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo.  Leather,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CITY :  the  Hope  of  Democracy 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOSSISM  AND  MONOPOLY 

By  T.  C.  Spelling.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OUTCAST :  Land  Colonies  and 
Poor  Law  Relief 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  and  Victor  W.  Carlile, 
Hon.  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY :  What  it  is  and  What  it 
Wants 

By  the  Rev.  Conrad  Roden  Noel.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is. 
net. 

THE  MOTORISTS  ABC.  A  Practical  Handbook  for 

the  use  of  Owners,  Operators,  and  Automobile  Mechanics 

By  L.  Elliott  Brookes.  With  more  than  ioo  Illustrations.  5s.  net. 

TOWARDS  THE  HEIGHTS.  An  Appeal  to  Young- Men 

By  Charles  Wagner,  Author  of  “The  Simple  Life,”  &c.  Medium  t2mo. 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

COURAGE 

By  Charles  Wagner.  Medium  i2tno.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  GOVERNANCE  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Sidney  Low,  M.A.  Cheap  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WELSH  PEOPLE.  Chapters  in  their  Origin, 
History,  Laws,  Language,  and  Literature 

By  David  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P.,  and  John  Rhys.  4th  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  5s. 

GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE 
Agitator’s  Life 


Sixty  Years  of  an 

An  Autobiography.  Illustrated.  Large  crown  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  i  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  LONDON. 


The  New  Parliament, 


40TH  Annual  Issue.  Ready  Shortly. 


DEBRETT’S 


house  Of 
Commons 


and  the 

Judicial  Bench 


1906  Edition. 


illustrated  with  Armorial  Bearings. 


CONTAINS  s 

Carefully  revised  biographies  of  all  Members  of  the 
New  House  of  Commons,  with  full  results  of  the 
last  two  General  and  all  subsequent  Bye-Elections, 
Registered  Electorate  and  Parliamentary  Population, 
as  well  as  names  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
candidates  ;  also  biographies  of  Judges  of  the  Superior 
and  County  Courts,  Recorders,  Sheriffs  and  Sheriffs 
Substitute  of  Scotland,  Colonial  Judges,  &c.,  &c., 
in  fact,  regarding  all 

THOSE  WHO  MAKE  AND  THOSE  WHO 
ADMINISTER  THE  LAW. 


460  pp.  CLOTH  GILT,  ■js.  6 d. 


DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HEGI8TEHED  A8  A  ITEWSPAPEB. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoodb  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New. street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton' 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  10  March,  190O. 
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solidly  the  parties  who  voted  with  M.  Ribot,  not  for 
M.  Ribot’s  reasons,  but  because  in  their  opinion 
M.  Rouvier’s  dealings  with  theresistants  to  the  inventory 
process  had  been  too  much  what  M.  Ribot’s  might  have 
been.  M.  Sarrien’s  ministry  in  short  is  to  be  run  by 
M.  Clemenceau  :  it  is  the  most  purely  Radical  Govern¬ 
ment  France  has  yet  had. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  associate  the  new  hitch  at 
Algeciras  with  the  change  of  Government  in  France. 
Germany  has  now  agreed  to  the  policeing  of  seven 
ports  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  but  insists  on 
Casablanca  being  controlled  neutrally.  By  this  means 
Germany  hopes  to  establish  the  international  principle. 
It.  has  been  suggested  that  Holland  or  Switzerland 
might  be  placed  in  charge  of  Casablanca,  but  Holland 
through  the  press  has  declined  in  anticipation.  The 
experiment  would  be  too  risky,  as  it  ‘is  evidently 
believed  that  Germany  sooner  or  later  w'ould,  by 
attempting  to  secure  possession  of  the  port,  open  up 
new  European  complications  in  which  the  neutral 
Power  would  find  itself  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones.  This  fresh  deadlock  is  unfortunate 
in  its  effect,  not  only  on  the  relations  of  the  Powers  but 
on  the  Moorish  tribes  who  are  becoming  restive  owin°- 
to  the  reports  which  reach  them  of  the  difference 
between  Germany  and  France. 

A  ne  w  F rench  ministry  has  been  formed  with  M.  Sarrien, 
an  extreme  Republican,  as  its  head.  Its  most  notable 
however  is  M.  Clemenceau  who  after  many  years 
o  rilhant  terrorism  over  former  ministries  himself 
becomes  a  member  of  a  Government  for  the  first  time 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  an  important  appointment 
in  view  of  the  “making”  of  the  impending  elec- 
s‘gT'ficant  appointment  is  that  of 
M.  Briand  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship. 
M.  Briand  held  the  same  office  under  M.  Rouvier  and 
was  responsible  for  the  Separation  Bill.  M.  Rouvier 
himself  is  not  in  the  Government,  and  he  is  succeeded 
as  Foreign  Minister  by  M.  L^on  Bourgeois.  Foreign 
pohcv  is  not  in  question  now  as  when  M.  Rouvier 
displaced  M.  Combes.  M.  Rouvier  is  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
because  the  new  ministry  is  intended  to  represent 


The  socialists  have  passed  a  formal  resolution, 
M.  Jaures  quite  as  formally  disagreeing  with  it,  object¬ 
ing  to  M.  Briand  as  a  socialist  accepting  office  ;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  thev  will  not  support 
the  new  ministry.  Their  influence  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  formation.  We  in  England  have  not  yet  had 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  as  M.  Briand  is,  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  socialist.  The  great  electioneering  question 
in  the  coming  French  elections  will  be  the  Separation 
lavv. .  The  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  anti- 
religious  parties  has  now  assumed  a  far  more  serious 
character  than  it  appeared  to  have  when  the  demon¬ 
strations  first  began  ;  and  Radicals  and  socialists 
are  unrelenting.  M.  Clemenceau  in  one  of  the  violent 
articles  for  which  he  is  famous  asserts  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  would  not  have  been  organised  if  it  had  not 
been  tor  the  weakness  of  M.  Rouvier’s  Government ;  the 
object  of  it,  he  says,  is  to  lead  France  to  reopen  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Papacy  for  a  new  concordat  which 
would  consecrate  the  intrusion  of  Rome  in  the  domain 
of  French  sovereignty.  An  article  of  this  kind  from 
M.  Clemenceau  is  no  longer  irresponsible. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Eugen  Richter  Germany  has  lost 
a  figure  of  the  heroic  Bismarckian  days.  Dr.  Richter 
was  the  representative  Radical  of  the  time.  He  might 
very  well  be  described  as  the  Cobden  or  Bright  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  he  was  nearly  in  all  points  a  typical  exponent  of 
the  Manchester  school  in  politics  and  economics;  Prince 
Bismarck’s  usual  taunt  was  to  call  him  a  “  Manchester 
Man  ”  and  a  “  Reichsfeind  ”  ;  a  peace-at-any-price  man 
and  a  Little  German — or  should  it  be  Germander? — as 
we  might  say.  The  comparison  would  hold  too  as  to 
Richter’s  determined  opposition  to  the  social  democrats  ; 
though  Richter,  unlike  Bright  and  Cobden,  maintained 
the  rights  of  workmen’s  trade  unions.  The  secret  in 
both  cases  was  that  social  democracy  appeared  to  them 
as  a  reversion  to  the  Toryism  they  hated. 
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But  the  rise  and  progress  of  social  democracy  greatly 
broke  down  the  German  Radicals  as  a  parliamentary 
party ;  and  Bismarck,  who  persecuted  social  demo¬ 
crats,  had  his  wish  for  eighty  of  them  in  the  Reichstag 
instead  of  Radicals  ultimately  granted.  Then  the  pre¬ 
sent  Emperor  adapted  Bismarck’s  language  to  the  social 
democrats  and  denounced  them  as  the  “  Reichsfeinde  ”. 
Richter  displayed  to  the  last  all  his  great  qualities  of 
eloquence  and  learning  ;  but  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
much  diminished  party.  There  may  be  some  con¬ 
nexion  between  this  fact  and  the  admiration  he  appears 
to  have  won  in  his  later  years  from  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  most  opposed  ;  but  it  is  significant  if,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  his  funeral,  all  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  groups  but  the  socialists  were  represented 
there.  Yet  they  might  have  more  graciously  emulated 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Conservatives  and  clericals. 

Since  the  Russo-Japanese  war  little  has  been  heard 
of  Korea  and  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  turn  the 
country  into  a  sort  of  Far  Eastern  Egypt.  Korea  is 
a  land  rich  in  possibilities  of  enterprise  not  only  for  the 
Japanese  but  for  the  European  and  the  American,  and 
present  efforts  are  all  being  directed  to  preparing  the 
ground.  Addresses  recently  delivered  by  the  Marquis 
Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident-General  in  Korea,  and  Mr. 
Magata,  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment,  show  that  Japan  is  working  on  practical  lines. 
Japan  aims  at  establishing  a  more  humane  form  of 
administration,  whilst  introducing  a  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  the  Koreans  to  understand  and 
appreciate  more  modern  and  civilised  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  departure  in  the  direction  of  humanity  is 
the  more  significant  that  Japan’s  record  in  Korea  has 
not  been  marked  by  regard  for  the  natives.  There 
was  room  for  the  improvement  for  which  Korea  appa¬ 
rently  has  the  Marquis  Ito  to  thank. 

When  provisionally  accepting  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment’s  invitation  to  the  Colonial  Conference  a  year 
hence,  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Seddon  made  pertinent 
inquiries  whether  the  Premiers  would  be  free  to  submit 
subjects  for  discussion.  Obviously  they  do  not  want 
to  travel  12,000  miles  to  attend  meetings  debarred 
from  debating  the  questions  to  which  they  attach 
importance.  Liberty  of  speech  at  the  conference  is 
likely  to  open  the  eyes  of  Lord  Elgin  and  his  colleagues 
as  to  that  colonial  offer  of  which  they  profess  so  far 
to  be  in  ignorance.  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  suggested, 
and  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  emphasised 
his  view,  that  some  of  the  questions  to  be  considered 
at  the  conference  should  be  prepared  beforehand, 
an  imperial  commission  being  appointed  to  prepare 
material  and  advise  generally.  If  Mr.  Lyttelton  had 
remained  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  would  have  allowed 
the  conference  more  latitude  than  in  former  years. 

The  title  “  Census  of  the  British  Empire  ”  is  some¬ 
what  misleading.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  census 
had  been  specially  made  for  the  Empire  as  it  is  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  What  has  been  done  is  to  arrange 
and  compile  the  information  of  the  census  returns 
made  by  various  parts  of  the  Empire  on  their  own 
account.  The  suggestion  of  a  general  survey  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  while  he  was 
Colonial  Minister.  The  report  is  a  huge  volume  full 
of  fascinating  details.  Yet  we  imagine  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  will  be  ready  to  lay  it  down  when  he  has 
wondered  at  the  enormous  growth  of  territory  from 
about  eight  millions  and  a  half  miles  to  nearly  twelve, 
in  the  decade  1861  to  1901,  and  at  the  population  of 
four  hundred  millions  ;  has  noted  that  Calcutta  is  next 
to  London  the  largest  city  in  the  Empire  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  ;  and  has  won¬ 
dered  how  it  is  that  the  birth-rate  appears  to  be  going 
down  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Army  administration  in  India  is  advanced  a  further  J 
stage  by  the  appointment  as  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  army  department  of  Colonel  Bayly,  now  Com-  | 
mandant  of  the  Indian  Staff  College  at  Quetta.  This  [ 
post  is  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  Secretary  is  a  military 
subordinate  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  yet  exer¬ 
cises  a  certain  co-ordinate  authority  with  him  as  member 


of  Council  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Viceroy 
any  measure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  his  depart¬ 
ment  from  which  he  dissents  or  which  he  thinks  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Civil  Government.  He  is 
like  the  civilian  Secretaries,  one  of  the  safeguards  pro¬ 
vided  against  an  undue  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
head  of  his  own  service.  Colonel  Bayly  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  is  acceptable  both  to  the  Viceroy 
and  Lord  Kitchener.  It  is  now  rumoured  that  Lord 
Kitchener  may  take  short  leave  home. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  Major  Seely’s  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Government  by  a  motion  on  the  Army 
Estimates  to  reduce  the  vote  for  men.  We  are  very 
glad  that  not  more  than  seventy-three  members  sup¬ 
ported  it.  Mr.  Haldane’s  position  so  far  is  the  pink  of 
correctness  :  he  asks  for  time  ;  he  does  not  want  to  be 
pushed  ;  the  issues  are  too  important.  This  is  all  true 
enough  :  no  one  can  find  fault  with  Mr.  Haldane  so 
far.  But  his  own  programme  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 
He  is  evidently  impressed  deeply  by  the  clamour  on  his 
own  side  for  reduction  in  expenditure  on  the  army. 
Reduction  of  expenditure  always  means  reduction  in 
men.  Will  Mr.  Haldane  have  the  courage  to  resist  his 
own  people  ?  Will  he  have  the  desire  ? 

Advocates  of  the  voluntary  system  as  applied  to  the 
military  forces  generally  are  becoming  decidedly  nervous 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  their  ideals,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  Volunteers  in  a  national  emergency.  Eloquent 
appeal  is  made  in  the  “  Westminster  Gazette  ”  to  the 
labour  parties  to  assist  Volunteering.  This  is  at  any 
rate  a  satisfactory  attitude  ;  and  we  can  only  regard  it 
as  proof  that  the  idea  cf  compulsion  has  made  another 
stride  forward.  The  “Westminster”  puts  the  case 
very  clearly,  and  points  out  that  if  the  voluntary  system 
fails,  then  conscription  is  the  only  alternative.  We 
hold  that  the  voluntary  system  has  already  proved  a 
complete  failure,  as  must  surely  be  plain  to  anyone  who 
has  read  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Recruiting. 

Wednesday’s  debate  on  Chinese  labour  has  left  a 
very  sinister  impression  on  the  country.  The  outlook 
for  the  empire  is  not  happy.  No  wonder  the  large 
number  of  small  investors  in  South  African  securities 
are  feeling  anything  but  cheerful.  The  Government 
now  declare  that  if  the  Transvaal,  after  it  has  received 
self-government,  decides  to  continue  the  employment 
of  Chinese  labour  in  the  mines,  they  will  stop  the 
supply  at  the  source  by  prohibiting  British  consuls  in 
China  from  delegating  their  powers  and  then  they  will 
forbid  them  to  take  any  steps  to  recruit  labour  them¬ 
selves.  This  of  course  will  put  the  colony  and  the 
Imperial  Government  directly  at  issue.  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  simple  way  of  dealing  with  this  danger  is  to 
say  he  does  not  believe  any  difference  will  arise.  Well, 
anyone  can  say  that  ;  just  as  anyone  can  prate  about 
“  the  moral  sense  ”. 

We  suppose  that  all  young  statesmen  must  pass 
through  the  ridiculous  stage,  on  which  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  now  entering.  Some  survive  the  ridicule, 
and  some  are  killed  by  it.  Mr.  Churchill’s  style  of 
writing  and  speaking  was  always  rhetorical,  but  it  had 
grace  and  ease  and  a  sense  of  humour,  and  that  finest 
of  all  qualities,  urbanity.  Since  he  has  been  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Churchill  has  become  pompous, 
and  insolent,  and  verbose.  His  speeches  are  too  long 
and  didactic  ;  and  when  he  takes  to  rebuking  Lord 
Milner  for  dereliction  of  duty  and  illegality,  and 
lectures  the  nation  on  the  moral  law,  he  is  both  absurd 
and  impertinent. 

Evil  communications  have  corrupted  the  Prime 
Minister’s  good  manners.  Sir  Henry  used  to  have  a 
fine  sense  of  courtesy  ;  now  in  the  stress  of  debate  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  idiom  of  the  irate  coster. 
“  Ga’an.  Get  on  with  your  amendments”,  one  could 
almost  hear  him  saying.  What  he  did  say  was  quite 
as  rude.  He  found  Mr.  Balfour’s  ingenuity  “  madden¬ 
ing”  no  doubt,  but  a  Prime  Minister  should  not  forget 
himself  even  under  the  provocation  of  discomfiture  in 
argument.  Altogether  the  Government  made  a  very 
poor  show  in  the  fiscal  debate  which  was  a  sham,  and  was 
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meant  to  be  a  sham.  No  Minister  replied  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
a  studied  discourtesy,  until  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the 
Prime  Minister  get  up.  A  few  perfunctory  remarks 
uncivilly  expressed  was  all  the  House  got  from  him. 
Finally  the  Prime  Minister  closured  the  debate,  imme¬ 
diately  after  Mr.  Wyndham  had  moved  his  amendment. 
This  was  the  Government’s  way  of  evading  the  difficulty 
of  answering  Mr.  Wyndham.  It  also  shut  out  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  could  afford  to  be  more  or  less  fair. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  enhanced  his  reputation  for 
political  treachery  ;  no  small  feat.  In  view  of  his  latest 
performance  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  he  was  not  able  to  play  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles’  part 
in  the  City  the  other  day.  If  he  could  only  have  been 
Mr.  Balfour’s  colleague  and  opponent  at  the  same  time, 
the  situation  would  have  been  piquant  in  the  extreme, 
and  most  gratifying  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  How¬ 
ever,  that  being  beyond  his  reach,  he  lost  no  time  in 
getting  as  near  to  it  as  he  could  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals  to  the  damage  of  his  own  party, 
especially  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  others  sitting  with  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  This 
is  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  revenge  for  not  getting  a  seat 
in  any  Unionist  Cabinet.  Really  it  is  time  this  pro- 
Boer  were  eliminated.  He  has  not  the  honesty  to  leave 
a  party  with  which  he  is  not  in  agreement  on  main 
questions  ;  so  others  must  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
acting  for  him.  City  Conservatives  were  in  a  hurry  to 
be  fooled  by  this  man  :  they  are  already  repentant. 

Sir  W.  Evans-Gordon  did  well  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  administration  of  the  Aliens  Act  by  the  present 
Home  Secretary.  The  public,  especially  the  London 
public,  will  now’  be  alive  to  the  ministerial  plan  of 
undermining  the  Act.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
Liberal  party  was  always  bitterly  opposed  to  this 
measure,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  finds  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  administer  an  Act  he  detests.  Very  naturally 
he  wants  it  to  prove  a  failure.  Far  stronger  men  than 
he  would  find  it  too  much  for  them  in  his  position  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Act’s  successful  working.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
“  used  the  advantage  of  his  power  His  instruction 
to  immigration  boards  as  to  alleged  refugees  is  just  a 
political  move  ;  it  goes  far  to  destroy  the  whole  Act. 
Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  whether  a  man  is  or  is 
not  a  political  refugee,  the  board  is  to  assume  that  an 
immigrant  is  one.  In  other  words  an  alien  has  only 
to  say  he  is  a  political  refugee  and  he  will  be  admitted. 

Disproof  of  the  claim  to  be  a  refugee  can  never 
be  so  complete  as  to  preclude  all  doubt,  and  any 
doubt  is  to  be  construed  in  favour  of  the  alien.  He 
might  be  most  undesirable  and  might  come  from  parts 
of  Russia  as  quiet  as  England  and  declare  himself  a 
political  refugee,  when  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  instruction 
no  immigration  board  would  reject  him — a  board  hardly 
could.  That  of  course  is  the  Home  Secretary’s  object. 
He  practically  admitted  it,  when  he  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  House  that  no  information  was  required 
as  to  the  political  condition  of  parts  whence  the  immi¬ 
grant  had  come.  What  judicial  administration  !  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  no  doubt  thankful  for  the  support  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  admitted  that  he  w’as  con- 
\erted  by  a  single  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary: 
a  practising  barrister  should  have  a  stricter  notion  of 
what  are  adequate  grounds  lor  forming  a  judgment. 
There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  Sir  Edward’s  accept¬ 
ance  as  gospel  of  everything  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to 
say. 

Mr.  George  Whiteley  has  hit  on  a  new  whip,  the 
feature  of  which  is  more  underlining  than  ever.  Surely 
this  does  not  argue  his  faith  in  the  huge  majority  which 
he  has  at  beck  and  call.  \\  ith  such  a  majority  one 
might  suppose  he  w'ould  be  able  to  rely  on  the  most 
ordinary  unsensational  whip,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  a  parliament  when  everybody  is  supposed  to  be 
keen.  If  he  has  to  underline  so  heavily  in  the  green 
leaf  what  will  he  do  in  the  dry  ?  We  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  strike  out  a  new  line.  Why  not  have 
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special  danger  whips  of  flaming  red  ?  No  danger 
threatening,  he  might  send  out  a  green  whip  :  it  would 
be  very  popular,  encouraging  Liberal  M.P.s  to  take  a 
holiday  with  an  easy  conscience. 

At  Basingstoke  Mr.  Salter  has  done  a  little  better 
than  hold  the  seat  ;  he  has  slightly  increased  the 
majority.  Liberal  papers  attribute  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Yerney  entirely  to  the  free  lance  who  split  the  Liberal 
vote,  whilst  some  of  our  Conservative  papers  ! — well, 
never  mind.  Certainly  if  Mr.  Polden’s  467  votes  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Verney,  the  Liberals  would  have  won  the 
seat.  These  were  almost  entirely  Aldershot  votes. 
We  imagine  that  the  majority  of  them  would  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Y'erney,  but  at  least  a  few  to  Mr.  Salter  ; 
but  whether  this  w’ould  have  actually  lost  the  seat  we 
cannot  say.  In  tact  nobody  can.  Local  experts  cannot 
tell,  and  how  in  the  world  can  London  journalists? 
Basingstoke  is  still  a  “  stronghold  ”  as  Mr.  Vernev 
described  it. 

“  Efficiency  ”  has  been  tried  with  a  vengeance  in  this 
contest  and  been  proved — politically — wanting.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  not  deny  Mr.  Polden  efficiency  surely. 
He  has  built  up  a  great  business  by  intense  energy  and 
by  science  in  the  management  of  men  and  work.'  Yet 
he  could  not  poll  five  hundred  votes,  though  his  friends 
swelled  with  hope  of  four  thousand.  They  plastered 
the  division  with  his  election  literature  ;  in  the  “  Aider- 
shot  News  ”  there  were  beautiful  pictures  of  him  being 
shaved  whilst  he  gave  orders  that  set  hundreds  of  men 
working  in  a  few  minutes ;  he  called  for  cheers  for  him¬ 
self  at  Basingstoke.  A  great  man  is  Mr.  Polden  indeed. 
Lord  Rosebery  would  make  him  Secretary  of  State  for 
War. 

\YThat  people  especially  liked  in  Mr.  Polden  was  the 
large  way  he  did  things.  Besieged  in  the  Basing¬ 
stoke  Town  Hall  for  four  hours  or  so  by  a  frantic 
Verneyite  mob,  he  galloped  to  Hook  and  took  a  special 
train  home.  At  the  Y'olunteer  dinner  at  Aldershot  he 
was  not  on  the  toast  list,  but  he  cut  in  with  a  speech  ; 
and  afterwards  he  shook  hands  with  everybody  in  the 
room.  His  supporters  say  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  would  soon  know  every  M.P.,  and  one  can  quite 
believe  this. 

The  report  of  the  Redistribution  Committee  comes 
still-born  into  an  inattentive  world.  It  raises  neither 
hopes  nor  fears  ;  and  the  proper  epitaph  for  it  is  “  If 
it  were  so  soon  to  be  done  for,  we  wonder  what  it  was 
begun  for”.  Some  time  or  other  the  apparently  life¬ 
less  thing  may  be  resuscitated  and  show  signs  of  life  ; 
but  not  for  years  yet.  Its  own  parents  are  in  the  mean¬ 
time  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  abandon  it ; 
and  its  foster-parents  will  treat  it  with  studied  neglect 
and  contempt.  If  it  were  the  most  ideal  scheme  of 
redistribution  imaginable  the  present  Government  dare 
not  touch  it,  for  it  dismembers  twenty  Irish  constituen¬ 
cies.  London  would  have  seven  or  ten  more  seats, 
according  to  one  or  other  of  the  alternative  plans  of 
the  commission,  but  as  the  elections  have  gone  there 
is  not  much  encouragement  to  discuss  the  advantages 
of  either. 

A  grave  domestic  calamity  in  France  has  inciden¬ 
tally  brought  about  an  object  lesson  in  world  kin¬ 
ship  which  even  Franco-German  differences  cannot 
destroy.  Courriires  at  the  end  of  last  week  was’ 
the  scene  of  a  colliery  disaster  which  makes  a 
record,  the  death-toll  amounting  to  some  1,200  out  of 
the  1,800  men  in  the  mines  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
Promptly,  it  is  said  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  a  salvage  corps  of  \Yrestphalian  miners,  “  put 
their  life-saving  apparatus  on  their  backs  and  took 
train  for  Lille  ”.  German  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
was  demonstrated  by  the  scientific  and  confident 
manner  in  which  the  Westphalian  corps  set  to  work, 
and  accomplished  rescues  for  which  the  Courrieres 
engineers,  with  all  the  courage  and  will  in  the  world, 
were  hardly  prepared.  France  in  this  hour  of  trouble 
has  been  deeply  impressed  by  German  action,  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  certain  agitators  who 
have  made  the  tragedy  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration 
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against  capital  and  the  company.  They  seek  to  fix 
responsibility  at  a  time  when  all  energies  are  needed 
for  the  work  of  relief. 

It  is  good  news  if  true  that  at  length  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  real  public  trustee.  Session  after  session  fifteen 
years  or  so  since  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  worked  hard 
in  Parliament  to  carry  through  this  reform,  but  very 
little  has  been  achieved.  The  difficulty  in  getting  honest 
men  to  do  the  work  for  nothing  is  often  considerable  ; 
and  the  evil  of  defaulting  trustees  has  been  great  within 
recent  years.  If  the  Government  intend  to  take  this 
matter  up,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  trouble  much 
about  the  solicitors.  What  is  needed  is  a  cheap  and 
perfectly  simple  system  of  public  trusteeship. 

There  was  a  reception  to  meet  “  Venus  ”  at  the  New 
Gallery  on  Tuesday,  and  by  general  consent  she  had 
never  looked  so  brilliant.  People  were  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  fact  there  was  hardly  space  enough  to  prove  at 
Agnews’,  namely  that  differences  of  value  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  at  close  quarters  resolve  themselves,  at  the  due 
distance,  into  solid  modelling.  The  relative  size  of  the 
head  and  its  reflection,  which  have  puzzled  observers, 
are  also  calculated  for  a  distance  at  which  they  would 
be  approximately  the  same.  The  science  and  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  the  vision  are  equal  to  its  beauty.  The  picture 
is  now  safe  in  the  Spanish  room  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  for  this  the  public  has  to  thank  the 
generous  subscribers  whose  names  will  appear  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  and  very 
specially  the  two  honorary  secretaries,  who  have  been 
unsparing  in  their  efforts  and  have  never  given  up 
hope.  They  are  rewarded  by  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
records  of  such  associations. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  got  together  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Charles  Furse  as  large  and 
representative  as  the  size  of  the  rooms  permits.  The 
Chantrey  picture  is  still  at  Leeds,  and  the  large  project 
for  the  “  Lord  Roberts”  would  require  a  larger  gallery. 
But  the  “Diana  of  the  Uplands”,  in  which  Furse 
touched  his  high-water  mark,  is  there,  and  many  other 
portraits  of  earlier  date.  There  are  also  two  sketches 
for  the  mural  paintings  at  Liverpool.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  in  the  catalogue  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
paintings,  and  those  who  are  able  to  supplement  the 
information  collected  in  the  provisional  list  would  do 
well  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  secretary  of  the 
club. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  libraries  should  be  the 
natural  homes  of  the  most  precious  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  in  the  language  :  the  Alfredian  Chronicle, 
for  instance,  is  almost  as  proper  to  the  library  of 
Corpus  as  it  would  be  in  a  public  institution  at  Win¬ 
chester.  But  of  all  libraries  the  Bodleian  should  be 
considered  first,  when  any  very  rare  and  historic  written 
or  printed  thing  is  to  be  purchased.  The  Bodleian  is 
now  appealing  for  funds  to  recover  the  most  authentic 
copy  existing  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  published  in  1623  or  1624.  £ 3,000  is 

needed  to  save  the  book  being  lost  to  the  nation,  but 
of  this  sum  only  about  ,£1,300  has  been  promised  so 
far.  We  trust  the  remainder  will  be  quickly  subscribed 
by  the  public. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  credited  with  a  big  scheme  to  put 
the  English  language  on  a  good  sound  business  basis. 
We  are  to  have  words  spelt  in  future  as  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  so  forth.  One  seems  to  recall  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  belonging  to  Isaac  Pitman.  The 
sooner  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  stands  on  London 
Bridge  the  better,  if  this  thing  is  to  be.  Our  language 
is  the  best  of  our  possessions,  though  “  natural 
infirmities  of  style  ”  prevent  many  writers  and  most 
speakers  from  making  much  use  of  it.  The  man  who 
takes  the  u  out  of  “honour”  is  most  guilty  or  most 
ignorant.  Anyhow  we  could  not  allow  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  take  the  English  language  in  hand  :  he  is  an 
American  and  one  recalls  what  Oscar  Wilde  said  when 
asked  to  say  how  America  differed  from  England.  In 
nothing,  he  replied,  except  the  language — that  of  course 
is  so  entirely  different. 


PERISH  SOUTH  AFRICA! 

T  T  is  now  quite  plain  that  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared  to  sacrifice  our  South  African  Empire  to  the 
so-called  “moral  sense”  of  the  majority  of  their 
supporters.  Not  all  of  them,  for  there  are  still  a  few 
Radicals  who  can  clear  their  minds  of  cant  by  the 
application  of  knowledge  and  common  sense  to  the 
situation.  Mr.  Ridsdale,  for  instance,  the  Liberal 
member  for  Brighton,  who  is  a  stockbroker,  sees 
sanely  enough  that  the  cutting  off  or  diminution  of 
the  £20,000,000  a  year  in  gold  which  now  comes  into 
this  country  from  the  Transvaal  would  produce  some 
very  disagreeable  consequences  in  the  City  of  London. 
Writing  a  short  time  ago  we  asserted  that  any  serious 
interference  with  this  gold  supply  would  create  a 
financial  panic  compared  with  which  the  Gurney  and 
Baring  panics  were  child’s  play,  and  we  repeat  it. 
The  greatest  advantage  which  a  commercial  country 
can  have  in  its  struggle  with  its  rivals  is  cheaply  produced 
gold,  as  any  text-book  on  political  economy  would  teach 
our  self-satisfied  and  insolent  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Ridsdale  appreciates,  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  connexion  between  the  Rand  industry  and 
the  banking  system,  and  he  has  the  courage  to  tell  his 
Government  that  he  disapproves  of  their  policy.  Mr. 
Markham,  the  Liberal  member  for  Mansfield,  said  that 
“  in  his  opinion,  as  a  mining  engineer,  who  had  been  on 
every  goldfield  in  the  world,  it  was  not  possible  to  work 
the  Transvaal  mines  with  white  labour”.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  opinion  of  practical  men  like  these 
in  their  own  party  (and  they  only  say  publicly  what  very 
many  Liberals  think  and  say  privately)  would  have  had 
some  weight  with  the  Government.  But  no  :  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  labour  members,  who  dislike  Chinese 
labour  quite  logically  because  it  takes  low  wages,  and 
to  silence  conceited  fanatics  like  Major  Seely,  and 
to  soothe  the  hypocritical  and  hysterical  Nonconformist 
conscience,  the  Government  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  warned  them,  making  straight  for 
disaster.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  again  that  the 
ruin  of  the  Transvaal  involves  the  ruin  of  the  other 
South  African  colonies,  for  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony 
are  mere  feeders  and  parasites  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  South  African  colonists  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruined  by  the  Radical  majority  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons?  Not  if  they  are  made  of 
the  stuff  of  which  British  colonists  have  hitherto  been 
fashioned. 

There  is  always  an  element  of  the  ridiculous  in  the 
most  alarming  situations.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
Pharisaical  impertinence  of  the  Radical  attitude.  The 
employment  of  Chinese  coolies  in  the  Transvaal  mines 
under  certain  conditions,  to  which  they  have  freely 
consented,  is,  so  says  that  eminent  professor  of 
morality,  Mr.  Churchill,  “repugnant  to  the  moral 
sense”,  and  “a  stain  upon  the  empire”.  But  as  the 
Chinese  labour  ordinance  was  drafted  to  meet  the 
views  of  practically  the  entire  white  population  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  was  approved  by  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  of  a  British  colony  and  a 
not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  done  that  which  is  “  repugnant  to 
the  moral  sense  ”,  and  is  “  a  stain  upon  the 
empire”.  Do  the  Radicals  really  believe  these  phrases 
of  unctuous  rectitude,  so  glibly  coined  by  the  young 
renegade  who  certainly  did  not  learn  them  in  his 
nursery  ?  If  the  Radicals  conscientiously  believe  in  the 
slavery  cry,  and  the  Unionists  as  conscientiously  dis¬ 
believe  it,  why  should  the  Prime  Minister  refuse  to  send 
out  a  judicial  commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  report?  Unless  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
knows  that  a  Royal  Commission  would  crush  the 
slavery  myth  once  for  all,  we  cannot  conceive  why  he 
so  discourteously  refused  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  request. 
Surely  the  demand  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  entitled  to  consideration,  the  more  so  because  he 
is  in  such  a  hopeless  minority.  Yet  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  asked  on  Wednesday  for  a  commission  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  Chinese  labour,  the  Prime  Minister  declined 
even  to  consider  the  request  with  a  curtness  and  snap¬ 
pishness  that  are  becoming  habitual  with  him. 

The  practical  position  we  take  to  be  this.  The 
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'licences  for  16,000  Chinese  coolies  issued  before  the 
change  of  Government  are  in  process  of  execution,  and 
will  be  exhausted  by  June  or  July.  As  soon  as  the  last 
Chinaman  under  already  issued  licences  has  landed 
in  South  Africa  the  Government  will  proceed  to 
“  turn  the  tap  off”  in  China  by  “  diplomatic  ”  action,  or 
rather  by  specific  instructions  to  British  consuls  in 
■China.  By  Article  5  of  the  China  Treaty  of  i860 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Chinese  Government  should 
always  allow  their  subjects  to  leave  China  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  labouring  within  the  British  dominions  :  and  as 
■everybody  who  has  been  in  the  East  is  aware  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Chinamen  in  Burma,  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  Hongkong.  By  the  China  convention 
of  1904  it  was  arranged  that  the  Chinese  port  officials 
and  the  British  consuls  should  superintend  the  recruit¬ 
ment  and  embarkation  of  the  Chinese  coolies  for  the 
Transvaal.  The  British  consuls  delegated  their  powers 
and  duties  under  the  convention  to  the  emigration 
agents  of  the  Transvaal.  The  threat  which  Mr. 
Churchill  holds  over  the  Transvaal  is  that  he  will 
instruct  the  British  consuls  in  China  to  resume  their 
delegated  powers  and  not  to  exercise  them.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Churchill  that  this  action 
by  itself  would  not  prevent  Chinese  coolies  from 
going  to  the  Transvaal  if  they  want  to  go,  and 
that  its  only  effect  would  be  to  deprive  them  of 
the  advantage  of  British  supervision  at  the  port  of 
embarkation.  To  what  straits  is  a  British  ministry 
reduced  when  it  threatens  to  use  its  diplomatic  in¬ 
fluence  with  a  foreign  country  to  prevent  a  British 
colony  from  drawing  labour  from  that  country  !  But 
this  pitiable  idea  of  thwarting  the  Transvaal  legisla¬ 
ture  at  the  Court  of  Pekin  is  put  forward  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  use  of  the  veto  of  the  Crown  on  a 
iaw  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature.  Even  Mr. 
Churchill,  with  all  the  audacity  of  inexperience, 
seemed  to  be  a  little  nervous  about  the  consequences 
of  vetoing  the  acts  of  a  responsibly  governed 
colony,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  though  we  do  not 
imagine  that  he  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
Canada  or  Australia.  Did  ever  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  descend  to  so  humiliating  a  position  ?  They  say 
that  Chinese  labour  is  slavery,  a  stain  upon  the  empire, 
a  crime  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense.  Then  why  do 
they  not  use  their  undoubted  legal  power  of  imme¬ 
diate  abolition,  instead  of  waiting  a  year  until  a 
responsible  government  is  erected  ?  They  do  not 
immediately  abolish  Chinese  labour  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  dare  not.  They  say  instead  that  they 
will  give  the  colony  responsible  government,  to  whose 
decision  they  leave  the  question.  But  if  the  colonial 
government  should  in  the  obtuseness  of  its  moral  sense 
decide  in  favour  of  Chinese  labour,  why  then  the 
•Imperial  Government  will  either  veto  its  decision  or 
nullify  it  by  diplomatic  action  in  China.  Cowardice 
and  absurdity  can  no  further  go.  To  leave  a  question 
to  a  man’s  decision,  and  then  to  tell  him  that  unless  he 
decides  it  according  to  your  views,  you  will  take  steps  to 
nullify  his  decision,  is  the  conduct  of  a  tyrant  or  a  trifler. 
Does  his  Majesty’s  Government  really  think  that  they 
can  play  with  the  South  African  colonies  in  this  puerile 
and  insolent  manner  ?  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  Government  can  escape  from  the  impossible  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  their  obstinacy  and  folly  have  landed 
them.  They  can  so  fix  the  franchise  that  the  Boers 
will  have  a  majority  in  the  Transvaal  legislature.  In 
that  event  the  Boers  would  of  course  abolish  Chinese 
labour,  because  such  an  act  would  mean  closing  down 
all  but  a  very  few  mines,  and  the  consequent  departure 
of  all  but  a  few  of  the  British  inhabitants.  In  other 
words,  His  Majesty’s  ministers  can  save  their  faces  by 
sacrificing  a  slice  of  the  British  Empire.  Judging  by 
their  speeches  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 


FISCAL  FUTILITIES. 

1\/T  R.  LLOYD-GEORGE  must  have  been  feeling 
during  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  debate  how  true 
was  his  own  remark  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  “a  futile  place”.  And  this  time  he  could  not 
apply  to  his  soul  the  consolation  that  it  was  all  to  be 
put  down  to  a  futile  Government  ;  though  it  is  likely 


he  was  doing  this  privately,  for  he  still  thinks  of 
himself  as  in  Opposition,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  long 
habit.  “  Futile  place  ”  as  the  House  may  be  by  nature, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  to  dispute  it,  very  seldom  is 
it  put  to  such  futile  pains  as  the  Government  put  it  to  on 
i  Monday.  No  Ministerialist  member  was  able  to  give  any 
reason,  or  even  any  excuse,  for  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  on  a  purely  academic  resolution,  which  was 
either  untrue  or  otiose.  No  doubt  this  was  the  expla¬ 
nation  why  so  few  ministerialists  tried  to  excuse  it,  and 
why  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  ran  away  from  the  debate. 
If  one  did  not  go  below  the  surface  of  things,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  any  explanation  of  this  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  During  the  later  years 
of  the  last  Parliament  they  were  always  eager  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  with  fiscal  debates  which  they 
knew  would  result  in  nothing  practical.  This  was 
natural  enough  :  they  wanted  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  ;  they  did  not  wish  the  debates  to  bear  any 
fruit.  But  how  can  they  desire  to  waste  time  now, 
when  they  are  themselves  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
and  are  responsible  to  the  labour  party  and  the  Irish, 
who  will  quickly  let  them  know  if  their  account  of  their 
stewardship  is  not  satisfactory  ?  If  the  moral  of  the 
General  Election  was  obvious,  if  the  verdict  of  the  people 
was  perfectly  unmistakeable  and  emphatic,  what  pos¬ 
sible  object  could  there  be  in  the  House  devoting  two 
evenings  to  assert  the  obvious?  If  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  election, 
it  was  equally  futile  to  ask  the  House  to  inter¬ 
pret  it.  All  the  House  could  do  was  to  settle 
what  were  the  views  in  fiscal  matters  of  the 
members  returned,  whatever  the  cry  they  won  on. 
The  House  could  do  that,  and  no  practical  man 
would  trouble  to  go  behind  the  members’  views  to 
the  views  of  the  electorate.  For  good  or  for  ill  the 
House  is  now  in  possession,  the  electorate  is  not  ; 
it  is  for  the  time  being  functus  officio.  Were  there  any 
real  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  the  House  were 
free  traders  or  not,  it  would  have  been  a  sensible  and 
practical  motion.  But  not  a  soul  in  the  House  or  out 
of  it  had  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  fiscal  views  of  the 
majority  who  now  have  control  of  proceedings.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  idea  of  purging  the  House  of  a  tariff 
reform  stain.  No  tariff  reform  resolution  was  passed 
during  the  previous  Parliament  ;  there  is  nothing  on  the 
minutes  of  the  House  to  put  the  purest  of  Cobdenites 
to  the  blush.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  during  last  Parliament  entirely 
harmonious  with  free  traders’  principles.  So  that 
there  is  nothing  even  Lord  Rosebery  could  wish 
to  wipe  off  the  slate.  Rather  were  they  engaged 
in  making  a  palimpsest  of  a  fair  free-trade  page,  a 
process  that  makes  for  obscurity  and  disputed  pas¬ 
sages.  This  is  just  what  has  happened.  It  is  easier 
now  than  it  was  to  dispute  the  free-trade  orthodoxy  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  all  the 
old  dexterity  and  precision,  pointed  out  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  purview  of  the  motion  to  protection  by 
means  of  a  general  tariff  on  foreign  goods  and  taxation 
on  foreign  corn  let  in  the  alternative  of  protection  by 
other  means — by  bounties,  for  instance,  and  the  taxation 
of  goods,  including  corn,  imported  from  the  colonies. 
Draughtsmen  who  know  what  they  are  about  do  not 
limit  the  operation  of  a  clause  for  nothing  ;  they  do 
it  because  they  mean  to  keep  something  out.  It  is 
a  fair  and  strict  construction  of  Sir  James  Kitson’s 
motion  that  the  House  is  not  committed  to  resistance  of 
protectionist  proposals  except  by  way  of  a  general 
tariff  and  the  taxation  of  foreign  corn.  Therefore 
by  the  operation  of  the  motion  the  House  has  rather 
gone  back  than  forward  on  the  free-trade  path.  Did 
the  Government  intend  that  ? 

But  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  delightful  phrase,  “a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Opposition  ”  was  the  real  object. 
The  Prime  Minister,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
his  temper  to  speak,  rather  endorsed  this  view  ;  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  motion  was  limited  to  protection  by 
means  of  a  general  tariff  and  a  tax  on  foreign  corn 
because  that  mainly  made  up  the  tariff  reform  policy 
of  the  Opposition.  But  if  it  is  explained  as  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Opposition  how  does  the  motion  become 
less  futile?  Did  anyone  suppose  that  the  Government 
had  confidence  in  the  Opposition?  Did  anyone  suppose 
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that  in  the  course  of  a  tew  weeks  a  number  of  Liberals 
had  changed  their  minds  and  were  going  for  the  future 
to  vote  with  the  Opposition  ?  Was  there  any  possible 
object  in  testing  the  Government’s  numerical  strength 
in  the  House?  The  whole  proceeding  appears  as  childish 

and  as  trifling  on  that  view  as  on  any  other. 

But  none  of  these  could  be  a  vera  causa  of  this 
motion.  The  real  idea,  of  course,  was  the  hope  of 
showing  up  division  in  the  Opposition.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  take  very  much  by  their  stratagem.  They 
may  regard  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  speech  as  a  useful 

haul  ,  but  treachery  to  his  own  side  can  at  anv 
time  be  obtained  from  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  Government  paid  for  it  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  with  the  assistance 
of  astute  lawyers  like  Lord  Loreburn  and  Sir  J. 
Lavvson  Walton  the  Government  could  not  draw  a 
motion  better  adapted  to  the  object  of  dividing  the 
Opposition  than  that  which  Sir  James  Kitson  produced. 
Clumsier  draughtsmanship  could  not  be.  Both  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  always  maintained 
that  the  tariff-reform  policy  of  neither  of  them  involves 
protection  ;  thus  both  leaders  and  rank  and  file  of  the 
Opposition,  could,  had  they  wished,  have  supported 
the  operative  clause  of  the  motion.  Tariff  reformers 
always  stoutly  maintain  that  they  would  resist  Protec¬ 
tion.  The  net  result  was  that  the  Government,  taking 
the  most  elaborate  pains  to  draft  a  resolution  to  split 
the  Opposition,  produced  one  which  it  was  possible  for 
virtually  the  whole  Opposition  to  support  and  the  whole 
Opposition  to  reject.  They  should  go  to  Mr.  Balfour 
to  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  words. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  that  this  was  not  intended  to 
be. a  bona-fide  debate  on  fiscal  subjects  ;  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  very  properly  declined  to  take  it  seriously  in  that 
sense.  They  did  the  right  thing,  challenged  the 
assumption  that  the  last  election  demonstrated  the 
repugnance  of  the  country  to  all  tariff  reform,  and 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  preclude  the  House  from 
considering  in  the  future  alterations  in  our  tariff  system 
which  changed  circumstances  might  demand.  There  is  a 
fine  sarcasm  in  its  being  a  Radical  Government  which  is 
so  anxious  to  tie  the  hands  of  Parliament  and  prevent 
it  from  even  considering  any  possible  change  in  a  part 
of  the  national  system  more  sensitive  to  changes  in 
environment  than  any  other.  It  is  the  stultification  of 
every  principle  and  everv  precedent  covered  by  the 
historic  term  “  Radical  As  to  the  General  Election, 
it  is  now  an  idle  inquiry  whether  it  did  or  did  not  turn 
on  free  trade  and  tariff  reform.  Before  the  election  it 
wras  a  very  practical  question,  directly  affecting  election¬ 
eering  policy.  But  the  election  is  over,  and  the  point 
now  is,  What  are  the  views  of  the  members  elected  ? 
Also,  it  is  necessarily  impossible  to  know  on  what  issue 
a  general  election  does  turn,  when  there  is  more 
than  one  issue  in  the  field.  No  one  will  say  that 
there  was  only  one  issue  in  the  field  this  time  in 
the  sense  that  Home  Rule  was  the  one  issue  in 
1886  and  the  South  African  war  policy  in  1900. 
Chinese  labour,  education,  and  fiscal  questions,  we 
should  say,,  competed  about  equally  ;  but  in  most 
urban  working-class  constituencies  were  all  of  them 
overshadowed  by  trades-union  questions  arising  out 
of  the  Taff  \  ale  decision.  To  judge  of  the  influence 
in  an  election  of  any  one  issue,  it  is  required,  as 
anyone  who  understands  “the  method  of  differences” 
wall  admit,  that  the  views  of  opposing  candidates  in 
other  matters  should  agree  ;  then  there  is  room  for 
a  vote  only  on  the  one  matter  in  issue  between 
them.  This  test  was  forthcoming  in  this  election 
in  three  places :  at  Greenwich  between  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  and  Mr.  Benn  ;  at  Durham  between  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Hills  ;  and  at  S.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 
Universities  between  Sir  J.  B.  Tuke  and  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey.  In  these  three -places  both  candidates  were 
l  nionists  ;  but  one  was  a  free  trader  and  the  other  a 
tariff  reformer  :  in  every  case  the  tariff  reformer  was 
elected. 

The  really  significant  points  in  the  debate  were  the 
astonishing  exhibition  of  weakness  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  labour  members. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  irritated  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  extricate  himself  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  fine¬ 
spun  web  of  argument,  broke  out  into  offensive 


rudeness.  “  Enough  of  this  foolery.”  We  do  not 
know  of  any  Prime  Minister  before  Sir  Henry  who 
has  so.  completely  lost  control  over  himself.  It  is 
increasingly  plain  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  not  big  enough  man  for  his  place  and  the  strain  is 
becoming  too  great  for  him.  But  his  difficulties  have 
hardly  begun.  There  is  significance  in  the  rebukes  of 
Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Both  of  them 
are  free-traders  but  they  decline  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  image  set  up  by  Liberals.  They  have 
no  patience  with  the  trifling  of  the  Government,  who 
waste  two  days  on  an  absolutely  idle  motion.  Here 
is  the  difference  ;  these  men  really  do  want  social 
measures  ;  the  Government  says  it  does. 


PENSIONS  WITH  RESERVATIONS. 

“  EGARDING  this  motion  as  I  do  as  an  affirma- 
tion  of  a  principle,  and  reserving  as  I  must  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  the  fullest  liberty  as  to  the 
time,,  mode  and  extent  of  the  application  of  that 
principle,  I  shall  certainly  offer  no  opposition  to  its 
acceptance  by  the  House.”  These  words,  with  which 
Mr.  Asquith  opened  his  speech  on  old-age  pensions, 
might  almost  be  kept  in  stereotype  for  the  use  of  His 
Majesty  s  present  Ministers.  The  Prime  Minister  accepts 
the  principle  of  payment  of  members  ;  Mr.  Birrell  accepts 
the  principle  of  the  feeding  of  school  children  ;  Mr.  Burns 
accepts  the  principle  of  State  aid  for  the  unemployed. 
But  they  all  reserve  “  the  fullest  liberty  as  to  the  time, 
mode  and  extent  of  the  application  ”  of  these  principles, 
and  so  hold  themselves  free  to  oppose,  if  need  be,  any 
attempt  to  apply  them  on  the  ground  that  such  an 
attempt  is  either  premature  in  point  of  time  or  inex¬ 
pedient  in  regard  to  mode  and  extent.  The  object  of 
these  tactics  is  obvious.  It  is  hoped  that  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  principle  will  conciliate  the  labour  party, 
while  the  reservation  as  to  time,  mode  and  extent  will 
appease  the  fears  of  the  wealthy  Liberal  capitalists  who 
love  social  reform  far  less  than  any  Tory. 

W  e  cannot  believe  that  such  a  policy  can  succeed  for 
any  length  of  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  labour  partv 
must  see  through  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to 
concede  “  principles  ”  ;  and  if  anything  were  needed  to 
accomplish  such  a  disillusionment  it  should  surely  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech.  For,  after  the  first 
few  sentences  of  perfunctory  acquiescence,  that  speech 
was  really  an  attack  upon  the  proposal  to  grant 
pensions  to  the  veterans  of  industry.  The  burden  of  it 
was  that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  that  the 
Government  was  pledged  to  retrenchment,  and  that 
retrenchment  was  impossible  if  ^13,000,000  or  more 
were  demanded  for  even  the  most  necessary  of  social 
reforms.  This  may  be  quite  true,  but  the  Government 
should  have  remembered  it  before  the  elections.  It  is 
really  not  our  fault  it  the  Government  got  into  power 
by  giving  mutually  destructive  pledges.  If  they  got 
workmen’s  votes  by  promising  to  spend  more  money,  and 
middle-class  votes  by  promising  to  spend  less,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  them.  We  did  our  best  to 
point  out  the  inconsistency  when  the  Liberals  started 
the  “retrenchment”  cry.  It  was  denied  then.  It  is 
very  coolly  admitted  now.  The  Government  has  to 
confess  to  another  “  inexactitude  ”. 

It  is  plain  fact  that  the  cry  of  Old-age  Pensions 
was  used  for  all  it  was  worth  by  Liberal  candidates 
throughout  the  country.  The  Unionist  Government 
was  held  up  to  universal  odium  because  it  had  failed 
to  give  them.  Excuses  identical  with  those  now  offered 
by  Mr.  Asquith  from  the  Treasury  Bench  were  then 
ridiculed  as  contemptible  evasions.  Electors  were  told 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  the 
money  if  a  Liberal  Government  were  in  power.  How 
many  Liberal  candidates  drew  the  cheers  of  their 
supporters  by  declaring  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  money  for  pensions  if  we  did  not  waste  our  substance 
over  useless  and  unjust  wars.  Well,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  present  Government  proposes  to  refrain 
from  such  wars.  But  where  is  the  money  ?  By  Mr. 
Asquith’s  own  confession  it  is  not  there. 

Of  course  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  holds  out 
hopes  for  the  future.  Hope  is  a  quality  possessed  by 
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this  Government  in  a  measure  so  remarkable  as  almost 
to  compensate  for  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  other 
two  Christian  graces.  At  some  remote  period,  when 
the  treasury  is  full  to  overflowing,  the  pensions  are  to 
be  granted.  How  this  very  desirable  consummation  is 
to  be  reached  is  not  made  particularly  clear.  Of  course 
we  are  to  have  “  retrenchment”.  The  army  and  navy 
(Mr.  Haldane  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  consenting)  are 
to  be  reduced.  Economies  are  to  be  introduced  in 
regard  to  education,  the  first  economy  being  presumably 
the  acceptance  by  the  nation  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  upkeep  of  denominational  schools  which  at  present 
falls  on  the  denominational  managers.  Lastly  there  is 
a  timorous  reference  to  possible  “readjustments  of 
taxation  ”,  a  conveniently  vague  phrase  which  might 
be  held  to  include  anything — even  tariff  reform.  But 
all  this  refers  to  the  remote  future.  For  the  present 
Mr.  Asquith’s  answer  is  quite  decisive.  Nothing  can 
be  done. 

On  Mr.  Burns  a  particularly  heavy  responsibility 
rests  in  this  matter.  He  made  his  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  working-class  leader  and  an  advocate  of 
advanced  social  legislation.  His  inclusion  in  the 
Cabinet  was  therefore  hailed  by  his  admirers  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  workers’  interests  would  not  be 
neglected  and  undoubtedly  influenced  many  votes  at 
the  elections.  As  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  he  is  directly  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  the 
aged  poor.  In  his  election  address,  issued,  be  it 
remembered,  after  he  had  accepted  the  office  he  now- 
holds,  old  age  pensions  figures  along  with  a  legal 
eight-hours  day  as  the  most  prominent  items  of  his 
social  programme.  The  electors  of  Battersea  wrere 
certainly  entitled  to  assume  that  he  spoke  autho¬ 
ritatively,  and  that  his  programme,  at  least  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  own  department,  was  the  programme 
of  the  Government.  Yet  Mr.  Burns,  so  far  as  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  w-as 
indistinguishable  from  Mr.  Asquith.  No  one  has 
denounced  more  bitterly  the  alleged  faithlessness  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  over  this  question,  yet  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  conduct  was  obviously  less  blameworthy  than 
that  of  Mr.  Burns,  for  the  matter  was  not  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  nor  had  he  ever  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
programme  was  authorised.  No  one  wishes  to  tie  Mr. 
Burns  to  the  revolutionary  utterances  of  his  somewhat 
fiery  youth,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  stand 
by  promises  made  after  full  deliberation  only  a  few 
months  back.  Mr.  Burns’  administration  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  so  far  been  painfully  dis¬ 
appointing.  He  has  done  nothing  effective  for  the 
unemployed,  and  his  rejection  of  the  Lambeth  scheme 
was  based  on  grounds  which  appeared,  as  we 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  to  amount  to  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  farm  colonies  altogether.  Is  his  attitude 
towards  the  aged  to  be  equally  unsympathetic?  If 
Mr.  Burns  does  not  u'ish  to  justify  the  bitterest  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
he  must  lose  no  time  in  proving  that  he  entered 
the  Cabinet  with  the  object  of  fulfilling  some  more 
useful  function  than  that  of  apologist  for  Liberal  bad 
faith. 

Meanwhile  it  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Government  has  no  intention  of  granting  pensions  to 
the  aged.  The  cry  was  useful  at  the  elections.  It  is 
now  suppressed  with  shambling  apologies  and  pro¬ 
mises  for  the  remote  future.  The  labour  party  will 
take  due  note.  Even  Mr.  Crooks,  whose  Liberal 
leanings  have  always  been  more  marked  than  his 
independence,  had  a  word  to  say  in  protest  against 
Mr.  Burns’  official  optimism.  And  indeed  the  faith 
in  Liberal  sincerity  which  can  survive  Mr.  Asquith’s 
reservations  would  survive  anything. 


MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  NEUTRAL 
MARKETS. 

HE  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  only 
ministerialist  who  during  the  fiscal  debate 
attempted  to  tackle  fiscal  questions,  was  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  neutral  markets  and  the  greater  progress 
which  this  country  had  made  there  in  recent  years  than 
other  Powers.  Challenged  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 


produce  his  figures,  he  retorted  “  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  wants  figures.  I  will  give  him  reliable  figures,” 
a  promise  which  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of  the 
Ministerial  majority  was  hilariously  acclaimed.  He 
then  gave  some  figures  of  trade  with  the  Argentine 
Republic — as  typical  of  the  course  of  our  trade  with 
South  America — and  with  China,  and  concluded  his 
citation  of  these  figures  with  an  assurance  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  for  British  trade. 

We  know  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ;  we  know  him  of  old. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  reckless  misuse  of  figures 
when,  still  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  he  stumped 
the  country  in  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme  or  anything  that  would  lead  to  it.  Now  he  is 
in  command  of  the  Board  of  Trade  we  hoped  that, 
coached  by  the  capable  officials  of  that  department,  his 
utterances  would  be  backed  by  greater  authority  than 
those  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed  from  his 
lips.  We  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  his  state¬ 
ment  on  the  present  occasion,  with  what  result  will 
appear  presently.  We  hope  that  he  himself  will  not  be 
found  wanting  in  courage  to  do  that  which  he  charged 
Mr.  Chamberlain  with  not  doing — withdraw  not  only 
his  statistics  as  utterly  misleading,  but  also  the  deduc¬ 
tions.  The  figures  we  give  are  drawn  from  the  same 
authorities  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  he 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  confirming  them. 

First  as  to  Argentina  which  was  chosen  because  her 
trade  was  believed  to  be  typical  of  the  course  of 
the  trade  in  all  South  American  countries.  There 
appears  to  us  every  reason  to  dissent  from  this  as¬ 
sumption.  Our  interests  in  Argentina  are  of  an  entirely 
different  order  from  those  in  any  of  the  other  South 
American  Republics.  British  investors  have  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  capital  locked  up  in  the  railways  and 
the  public  services  of  Argentina  which  they  certainly 
have  not,  in  anything  approaching  the  same  degree, 
either  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  or  Venezuela.  There  is 
therefore  a  sound  a  priori  reason  for  believing  that  the 
course  of  our  trade  with  Argentina  would  prove 
more  favourable  to  ourselves  than  our  trade  with  the 
other  countries.  The  extent  to  which  this  belief  is 
well  grounded  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures. 
In  the  five  years  ending  1889,  our  annual  exports  to 
Argentina  averaged  ,£6,880,000  and  to  other  South 
American  countries  £1  1,440,000.  In  the  five  years 
ending  1904  these  figures  rose  to  £7,720,000  and 
£11,880,000  respectively,  showing  an  average  increase 
of  £840,000  or  12  per  cent,  in  the  former  case,  and  of 
,£440,000  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  latter  case.  The  differ¬ 
ence  here  is  however  only  small  and  may  be  disregarded 
except  as  supporting  our  k  priori  view  as  against  Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s  gratuitous  assumption.  But  we  shall 
find  it  more  useful  to  compare  our  own  Increase  of  trade 
with  that  of  either  Germany  or  the  United  States. 
Taking  Germany  first  we  find  that  in  the  five  years 
ending  1889  she  exported  goods  of  an  average  annual 
value  of  ,£800,000  only  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1904 
this  figure  had  risen  to  £3,500,000,  an  increase  of 
£2,700,000  or  338  per  cent.  The  increase  in  absolute 
value  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  other  South  American 
countries  Germany’s  exports  averaged  £2,870,000  in 
the  earlier  period,  and  £6,290,000  in  the  later  period, 
an  increase  of  £3,420,000  or  1 19  per  cent,  in  the  fifteen 
years.  Similarly,  and  for  the  same  periods,  the 
United  States  exports  have  risen  from  £1,200,000  to 
£2,510,000  or  no  percent,  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and 
from  £5,100,000  to  £9,190,000  or  180  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  other  South  American  countries.  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  to  us  unavoidable  that  it  is  only  because 
of  our  enormously  greater  financial  interests  in  Argentina 
that  we  have  not  been  entirely  ousted  from  that  market, 
and  that  the  pertinacity  and  assiduity  of  American  and 
German  travellers  in  these  markets  will  succeed  in 
the  end  in  cutting  into  that  trade  which  we  still  have. 
Surely  the  most  unreasonable  of  Cobdenite  theorists 
cannot  regard  with  unmixed  satisfaction  the  minute 
share  of  our  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  South 
America  in  recent  years. 

The  figures  we  have  given  differ  most  materially  from 
those  quoted  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  In  fact  they  com¬ 
pletely  reverse  his  argument.  He  compared  the  year 
1895  with  1904  (this  he  spoke  of  as  a  ten-year  period, 
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though  we  are  unable  to  make  it  more  than  nine) 
oblivious  or  completely  reckless  of  the  fact  that  1895 
was  an  extraordinarily  bad  year  in  Argentina,  and  that 
1904  was  an  exceptionally  good  year.  The  total  imports 
into  Argentina  in  1895  were  valued  at  ^19,019,000, 
though  they  had  reached  no  less  than  ^32,914,000  six 
years  earlier.  Thus  by  comparing  the  years  1895  and 
1904  he  was  able  to  point  to  an  increase  of  about 
,£5,000,000  in  our  exports  to  Argentina  ;  though  if  he 
had  taken  the  year  1889  and  compared  it  with  1904  the 
increase  shown  would  have  been  ^£165,000  only.  Of 
course  both  of  these  comparisons,  since  they  refer  only 
to  a  single  year,  are  vicious  in  principle  ;  the  only 
satisfactory  method  being  that  which  we  have  adopted 
above  of  comparing  periods  of  five  years  duration.  As 
soon  as  our  free-importing  friends  accustom  themselves 
to  this  mode  of  analysing  the  figures  which  they  use 
we  shall  be  more  sanguine  of  their  ultimate  conversion. 

The  case  of  China  is  more  remarkable  for  the  steady 
and  rapid  inroads  which  the  United  States  is  making 
on  that  market.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  quoted  figures  to 
show  that  the  trade  of  all  European  countries  with 
China  was  less  in  the  aggregate  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  completely 
irrelevant  because  it  is  not  disputed.  He  omitted  to 
mention  the  United  States,  whose  exports  to  China  and 
Hong  Kong  have  risen  from  an  average  of  ^£1,904,000 
in  the  five  years  ending  1889  to  ^£5,210^000  in  the 
five  years  ending  1904.  This  gives  an  increase  of 
^£3, 306,000,  or  174  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years.  British 
exports  to  the  same  regions  rose  from  £&, 308,000  to 
^9i9I9>000  in  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent.  Similarly  German  trade  rose  from  ,*£849,000  to 
,£2,805,000,  or  by  230  per  cent,  in  that  time.  '  Of  the 
increased  trade  with  China  and  Hong  Kong,  the 
United  Kingdom  got  ^£1,600,000  worth,  Germany  took 
nearly  ^£2,000,000  worth,  while  the  United  States  took 
p£3, 300,000  worth. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers  attach  importance 
to  the  trend  ot  trade  rather  than  to  the  absolute  values  ; 
to  the  relative  importance  of  our  chief  competitors  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  growth  of  that  influ¬ 
ence  ;  to  the  enormously  greater  rate  of  development  of 
almost  every  other  manufacturing  country  than  our¬ 
selves.  Do  the  Cobdenites  challenge  the  correctness 
of  this  basis  of  argument  ?  If  so,  would  they  kindly 
suggest  one  more  scientific  ?  Certainly  their  President 
ot  the  Board  of  Trade  made  no  suggestion  in  that 
direction.  To  him  figures  are  figures  :  he  takes  them 
in  bulk,  in  the  gross  :  as  for  analysis,  as  for  scientific 
comparison,  he  cannot  trouble  his  head  with  that. 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

TT  would  be  easy  to  fill  whole  columns  with  common- 
L  .  place  about  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  by 
taking  the  first  Imperial  Census  for  a  text.  The  mere 
bulk  of  it  is  impressive  as  on  the  flood  extended  long 
and  large  it  lies  floating  not  many  a  rood,  but  many 
a  million  square  miles  ;  to  be  nearly  accurate  about 
twelve  millions  :  a  fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  We  can  almost  see  the  light  of  complacencv 
in  the  eyes  of  the  census  compilers  as  they  put  the  two 
statements  in  apposition.  Then  there  is  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  in  round  numbers  four  hundred  millions.  Let  us 
enter  with  gusto  into  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  which 
we  are  told  that  the  British  Empire  extends  to  every 
continent  and  climate,  and  includes  representatives  of 
practically  every  race,  creed,  language  and  caste.  In 
fact  it  is  a  demonstrable  scientific  statement  that  the 
sun  never  does  set  on  the  British  Empire  ;  and  the 
throb  of  the  British  drum  is  heard  all  round  the  world. 
There  has  never  been  anything  so  great,  say  some; 
there  is  not  anything  like  it,  say  others  ;  perhaps  more 
consistentl}'  with  fact.  Unless  one  has  an  alert 
memory  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  moment  to  forget  that 
it  is  not  the  British  sun  which  never  sets  on  the  empire. 
However  proud  we  are  of  the  enormous  figures  given 
in  this  blue-book  we  hope  the  trouble  has  been  taken 
not  to  minister  to  the  sense  of  self-satisfaction  but 
to  stimulate  responsibility.  In  old  days  it  was  a 
serious  matter  taking  a  census.  When  David  com¬ 
manded  Joab  to  take  the  first  recorded  census,  that 


officer  and  his  captains  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  daring 
presumption.  David’s  pride  was  gratified  with  the 
imposing  figures  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But 
amongst  the  Hebrews  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
had  its  nemesis  ;  and  the  poetical  and  relevant  punish¬ 
ment  that  followed  was  the  reduction  of  these  notable 
figures  by  the  devastation  of  the  people  by  a  pestilence. 
\\  e  have  lost  the  awe  of  the  census  ;  but  we  can 
understand  David  s  pride  in  his  fighting  men  for  the- 
reason  that  it  puts  our  own  pride  of  empire  into  the 
shade  ;  inasmuch  as  even  the  British  Empire  cannot 
put  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  in 
the  field.  So  that  the  comparison  of  the  first  Hebrew 
census  with  our  premier  one  of  1906  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  potency  of  an  empire  is  not  in  proportion  to  its- 
size  and  its  population. 

“  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be.” 

I  his  may  surprise  those  who  seem  to  forget  that 
there  were  empires  before  the  British,  whose  orga¬ 
nising  and  governing  power  and  influence  on  history 
are  of  greater  certainty  than  anything  we  can  yet 
affirm  ot  the  British  Empire.  Who  can  assert  that 
its  influence  on  the  world  at  large  is  so  much  greater 
than  contemporary  empires  as  it  surpasses  them  in 
bulk  ?  Prehistoric  empires  are  being  revealed  by 
modern  discoveries  that,  before  they  perished,  had 
given  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
civilisation.  In  blue-book  form,  and  the  accounts  of 
scholars  ot  the  Hittites,  or  the  Pelasgians,  or  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  or  Egyptians,  are  something 
of  that  kind,  they  are  quite  as  astonishing  as  our  Im¬ 
perial  Census.  What  a  blue-book  the  bureaus  of  Rome 
could  have  compiled  of  the  peoples  and  languages  and 
occupations  and  religions,  the  wealth  and  productions- 
included  within  the  bounds  of  its  empire  !  It  had  not 
so  many  barbarians  or  semi-barbarians  as  we  have  ; 
but.  instead  ot  them  it  had  the  most  highly  civilised 
nations  ot.  the  world.  And  they  were  in  fact  governed 
as  an  empire.  We,  when  we  speak  of  our  empire  over 
peoples  who  are  as  civilised  as  ourselves,  know  that  we 
have  not  done  what  the  Romans  did.  Either  we  have 
lost  the  civilised  peoples  as  we  did  the  Americans  ;  cr 
we  do  not  rule  them,  but  giving  up  the  problem  leave 
them  to  be  self-governing  colonies.  The  Romans  made 
an  empire  and  governed  it  for  centuries.  We  are  still 
tumbling  over  the  attempt  to  make  a  real  and  not  a. 
nominal  empire  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
census  will  be  to  encourage  those  who  declare  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  an  empire  out  of  such  hete¬ 
rogeneous  materials.  If  such  empire  as  we  have 
passed  away  in  its  present  condition,  the  historian’s 
verdict,  would  be  :  a  British  empire  looked  like  a 
splendid  possibility  but  it  was  never  realised.  It  was  a 
rough  outline,  but  far  too  sketchy  to  be  called  a 
picture.  What  sort  of  an  empire  was  that  which  had 
no  common  commercial  system  ;  whose  subjects  of  one 
part  were  excluded  by  the  laws  of  another  part  ;  whose 
military  administration  at  the  centre  could  be  nullified 
by  local  independence  ;  and  which  had  no  power  of 
obtaining  money  or  men  from  its  provinces  for  imperial 
purposes?  The  enigma  of  the  so-called  British  Empire 
was  that  one  small  country  of  some  forty  millions  of 
people  should  have  actually  conquered  and  ruled  a  vast 
empire  like  India,  and  most  ot  the  barbarians  of  the 
earth,  but  that  it  should  have  failed  to  form  a  real 
political  union  with  the  communities  of  its  own  stock. 

Besides  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the 
British  Empire  there  is  much  doubt  whether  its  moral 
and  social  influence  will  ultimately  be  so  great  in 
the  world  as  that  of  Rome.  Time  in  growing  old 
thoroughly  teaches  all  things,  as  Prometheus  observes 
in  prophesying,  only  unfortunately  we  of  the  actual 
generation  are  too  soon  for  the  lesson.  Neither,  as 
tar  as  we  can  know,  the  assimilating  power  nor  the 
laws  of  the  British  Empire  will  have  had  so  great  an 
effect  in  moulding  peoples  to  the  character  of  the 
dominant  power  as  had  the  power  and  laws  of  the 
Romans.  Even  they  did  not  make  Romans  in  the 
East  as  they  did  in  the  West ;  but  they  left  their  stamp 
on  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  the  diverse  peoples- 
who  came  under  their  sway  than  the  British  power  seems- 
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likely  to  do.  They  ruled  the  Western  world  by  the  im¬ 
perial  laws  for  centuries  after  their  empire  had  passed  ; 
and  they  do  so  still.  This  is  a  dominion  denied  to  the 
British  laws  except  over  peoples  of  our  own  race.  So 
we  many  chastening;  considerations  in  the 
British  Impel ial  Census.  The  spirit  in  which  to  receive 
its.  imposing;  demonstration  of  the  dominions  under  the 
British  flag;  should  not  be  that  of  the  excessively  rich 
man  who  realises  too  consciously  his  wealth,  but  is 
helpless  to  direct  its  use  to  clearly  defined  purposes. 
7  he  possibilities  rather  than  the  present  facts  of  the 
empire  appeal  to  those  who  would  rather  do  something; 
r"L  i6  en?P're  than  plume  themselves  on  the  distinction 
Every  man  who  thinks  thus  may 
nnd  his  opportunity  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day. 
Bor  will  he  allow  himself  to  despair  over  that  haunting; 
question,  part  of  the  general  pessimistic  questionings 
of  all  things,  as.  to  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all  empires, 
Roman  or  British,  which  he  encounters  in  the  facts 
concerning  decrease  of  population  which  meet  him  in 
this  census  blue-book.  There  seems  no  more  intel¬ 
ligible  explanation  of  the  decay  of  empires  than  the 
failure  of  the  original  stock  whose  numbers  and 
virtues  founded  them.  Probably  this  is  a  natural 
law  no  more  to  be  resisted  than  the  advance  of 
old  age  and  the  coming  of  death.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  the  countries  of  British  blood  the  birth¬ 
rate  has  been,  steadily  decreasing  during  the  last 
twenty  years  :  in  the  British  Islands,  the  Australian 
colonies  and  America.  The  balance  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  governed  ;  though  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
Indian  bnrth-rate  has  decreased  also  with  the  birth-rate 
o  t  e  British  stock.  From  1881  to  1901  the  increase  of 
population  throughout  the  empire  was  from  three 
hundred  and  ten  millions  to  four  hundred  millions  ;  but 
finish  peoples,  and  the.  Indian  people  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  increase  in  proper  proportion.  Special 
circumstances,  as  famine  and  plague,  account  for 
the  Indian  decrease  ;  but  no  such  specific  causes  are 
assigned  for  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  people 
of  British  race.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  as  most 
European  countries,  Germany  and  Russia  being  the 
chief  exceptions,  are  in  the  same  case.  Superabundant 
population  has  its  drawbacks  ;  but  a  steadily  declinin°- 
birth-rate  has  generally  marked  a  decline  of  power 
and  deteriorating  industrial  conditions.  So  that  there 
is  something  ominous  in  a  non-progressive  birth-rate 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  even  more  surprising  in  new 
countries  like  the  Australian  colonies.  Nor  is  it  much 
consolation  that,  the  facts  of  the  population  in  the 

United  States,  if  set  out  in  their  true  light,  tell  a 
similar  tale.  & 
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T^HE  past  week  has  been  characterised  by  the  return 
of  a  nervous,  unsettled  feeling  throughout  the 
stock  markets  and  with  rare  exceptions  prices  have 
dwindled  away,  closing  lower  on  balance.  There 
appears  to  be  extremely  little  hope  of  any  marked  or 
permanent  ease  in  money  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient 

th/Iwi?1 1"7  u-T-buy‘ng  of  &i!t>e(%ed  stocks,  whilst 
the  deadlock  which  is  reported  to  exist  at  Algeciras  is 

a  further  potent  influence  against  a  rise  in  the  finer 

i n TnTh  Foreign  securities  have  been  actively  dealt 

and  have  really  been  less  susceptible  to  political 
rumours  than  our  own  Government  securities,  but  in 
each  case  some  special  reason  for  the  better  tone  has 
counterbalanced  the  more  general  disturbing  influence, 
rhe  statement  that  arrangements  are  in  the  course  of 

TZ  r  "  3  TW,  RuSSian  l0an  was  a  favourable 
actor  in  Russian  stocks,  the  Four  per  Cents  marking 

m  advance  of  if  per  cent,  to  85  and  the  selling  of 
apanese  stocks  which  looked  extremely  like  a  “  bear  ” 
ittack— has  ceased  with  the  result  that  prices  in  those 
jecu.nties  recovered  a  portion  of  their  lost  ground 
Juringthe  earlier  part  of  the  week  there  was  a  fair  amount 
rf  business  in  colonial  corporation  loans,  more  espe- 
lally  those  associated  with  South  Africa  which  appeared 
^tractive  at  the  lower  prices.  But  this  wasbefore 
he  later  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
he  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  Transvaal 


and  Orange  River  in  respect  of  the  application  of  the 
right  of  veto  in  certain  circumstances  affecting  imported 
labour.  VVe  much  doubt  if  the  quotations  of  the 
municipal  loans  of  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and 
Johannesburg  more  particularly  will  be  sustained,  as 
these  towns  are  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  normal  times 
would  be  generally  considered  the  pick  of  municipal 
securities.  Bearing  upon  the  investments  made  by 
this  country  in  South  African  securities  and  excluding 
the  mining  stocks  entirely  it  is  interesting  to  see  from 
a  table  which  we  have  compiled  that  since  May  1901 
no  less  a  .  sum  than  ,637,391, 450  has  been  loaned  to 
South  Africa— not,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  class  of 
persons  who  may  possibly  be  styled  speculators,  but  by 
genuine  old-fashioned  investors  who  would  probably 
be  horrified  at  the  bare  notion  of  holding  a  mining 
share.  .  We  doubt  very  much  if  any  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  type  of  person  interested  in  South 
African  securities  who  is  according  to  his  means 
probably  more  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Transvaal  than  the  Rand  magnate  against  whom 
the  measures  of  a  section  of  the  Government  are 
apparently  directed.  Since  the  date  to  which  we  refer 
new  securities  aggregating  the  enormous  figures  we 
quote  have  been  created — ^22,804,900  being  on  account 
various  South  African  Colonial  Governments  and 
^14,586,550  on  behalf  of  various  municipalities  :  a 
study  of  these  and  of  similar  figures  relating  to  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  quite  distinct  from  mining  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  unworthy  of  any  politician,  no  matter  what 
his  party  may  be,  who  is  sincereIytanxious  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal  to 
South  Africa  as  a  whole. 

The  unexpected  issue  of  ^"1,000,000  4  per  cent 
guaranteed  stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada  met  with  an  excellent  reception  and  a  premium 
of  2  per  cent,  is  established,  but  the  effect  on  the 
ordinary  and  preference  issues  was  naturally  adverse  in 
spite  of  the  good  traffic  returns  showing  an  increase  of 
*6  14,000.  The  market  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
bumper  increases  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  that  the 
splendid  increase  of  ,8246, 000  for  the  closing  week  of 
February  was  barely  noticed.  We  should  strongly 
recommend  a  purchase  of  Canadian  Pacific  ordinary 
shares  to  anyone  who  is  satisfied  with  a  yield  of  about 
-63  I2-y-  Per  cent,  with  the  probability  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  capital  value  within  a  year  or  so  ;  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  bonus  will  be  shortly  given  in 
the  shape  of  the  right  to  subscribe  at  par  for  the  new 
shares  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share  for  every  five 
old  shares.  American  railroad  shares  have  been  an 
uneven  market  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of 
rumours  that  trouble  is  still  likely  to  ensue  between  the 
coal  operators  and  the  mine  owners  :  we  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  fresh  developments  which  have 
presumably  upset  the  settlement  which  we  understood 
on  good  authority  had  been  arrived  at,  but  until  some 
official  statement  has  been  made  on  the  subject  the 
matter  will. doubtless  prove  a  disturbing  element. 

The  mining .  markets  have  been  weak  and  genuine 
selling  emanating  from  those  who  have  taken  up  and 
paid  for  their  shares  has  been  evident.  As  against  this 
it  is  reported  that  the  number  of  small  lots  of  shares — ■ 
tens.,  twenties,  and  so  on — bought  for  account  of  pro¬ 
vincial  and  German  investors  has  been  quite  remark¬ 
able.  But  these  driblets  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
hold  prices,  as  for  every  100  shares  bought  500  have 
been  on  offer.  The  secession  of  the  Robinson  group  of 
mines  from  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  not  altogether  a  surprise,  as  it  has  been  common 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Robinson  has,  fora  long  time  past, 
been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  groups — his 
nature  has  always  been  that  of  one  who  prefers  to  play 
a  “  lone  hand  ”  and  it  is  possible  that  the  step  he  has 
now  taken  may  prove  the  prelude  to  some  experiments 
with  white  labour  which  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest.  Meanwhile  the  balance-sheets  and  reports  of 
the  sixteen  mining  companies  which  form  the  Robinson 
group  have  been  published  and  as  usual  the  figures 
tfiven  w ith  commendable  clearness.  It  is  impossible 
to  refer  to  the  companies  individually,  but  the  net  result 
is  that  for  the  year  1905,  583,795  tons  of  ore  were 
treated  for  a  yield  of  232,760  ozs.  of  fine  gold  realising 
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a  sum  of  ,£981,870.  The  expenditure  amounted  to 
£729,087  and  the  eventual  profit  to  £252,782. 

The  report  of  Ind,  Coope  and  Co.  Lim.  shows  that 
the  company  has,  by  strict  economy  and  energetic 
efforts  to  develop  the  business  during  a  year  which  has 
been  a  very  trying  one  for  all  concerned  in  the  beer, 
wine  and  spirit  trade,  made  a  profit  of  £155,821  125.  iff. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  £3,628  10s.  iff.  after  providing 
interest  on  mortgage,  deposit  and  debentures.  It  is 
said  that  the  business  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
financial  year  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

The  prospectus  is  issued  of  the  Anglo-Belgian 
Egyptian  Company  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last 
issue.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  previous 
remarks  on  the  subject. 


to  make  in  regard  to  various  amalgamations,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Provident  the  policyholders  will  gain  some¬ 
what  and  the  shareholders  will  profit  very  largely. 
The  society  ends  its  existence  with  a  premium  income 
of  £245,000  and  with  total  assets  of  £3,712,000. 
The  final  report  is  a  good  one  and  shows  a  favourable 
mortality,  a  high  rate  of  interest  upon  the  funds  and  a 
moderate  rate  of  expenditure.  Its  separate  existence 
could  have  been  continued  but  for  its  close  connexion 
with  the  County  Fire  :  when  the  Alliance  wanted  to 
buy  the  County  they  were  told  they  would  have  to  buy 
the  Provident  as  well.  They  did  not  particularly  want 
the  Provident  but  they  did  want  the  County  and  so  the 
Provident  disappears. 


AT  TERRY’S  THEATRE. 


THREE  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

THE  Equity  and  Law  Life  Office  has  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  deserves  it,  but  we  rather  think  that  at 
one  time  it  trusted  to  this  reputation  to  obtain  business 
instead  of  vigorously  working  for  it.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  last  report  that  this  state  of  things  is  being 
changed  :  the  new  business  last  year  was  much  larger 
than  usual,  and  this  is  good  not  merely  for  the  share¬ 
holders  but  for  the  policy-holders,  since  those  who 
assure  in  this  company  are  certain  of  good  results.  In 
saying  this  we  quite  recognise  that  the  bonuses 
declared  at  the  last  two  or  three  valuations  are  at  a 
much  smaller  rate  than  formerly  ;  but  because  a  Life 
office  is  not  so  profitable  as,  in  quite  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  it  used  to  be,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
anvthing  the  matter  with  it  at  the  present  time.  As 
a  "matter  of  fact  the  Equity  and  Law  holds  very 
strong  reserves  and  conducts  its  business  at  a  low 
expense.  More  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  lunds  and  some 
y  pgi*  cgnt.  o f  the  premium  income  are  accumulating 
annually  for  bonuses,  and  besides  this  the  favourable 
mortality  experienced  by  the  society  contributes  further 

profits.  _  . 

So  many  people  are  unwise  enough  to  transact  their 
Life  assurance  through  their  lawyers,  who  for  the  most 
part  know  nothing  about  the  subject  and  make  _  no 
intelligent  attempt  to  give  their  clients  good  advice, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  Life  offices 
especially  connected  with  the  legal  profession.  Happily 
these  legal  insurance  companies  are  all  sound  and 
some  of  them  are  particularly  good. 

Among  the  wealthiest  of  the  legal  offices  is  the  Law 
Life  Assurance  Society  which  is  rather  burdened  with 
its  paid-up  capital  ot  £1,000,000.  It  is  not  an  easj 
matter  to  earn  dividends  upon  so  large  a  capital  out  ot 
the  profits  which  modern  practice  gives  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  Law  Life,  however,  for  some  ten  years 
past  has  given  policyholders  effecting  assurances  with 
it  nine-tenths  of  the  total  surplus,  which  is  a  quite 
o-enerous  arrangement  and  which  the  proprietors  were 
wise  to  make.  The  investments  of  the  society  yield 
good  results,  the  interest  last  year  being  nearly  4  Pcr 
cent.,  excluding  the  amount  invested  in  reversions, 
from’  which  probably  a  higher  return  is  received. 
Since  the  funds  would  meet  all  liabilities  if  accumulated 
at  3  per  cent,  interest  there  remains  about  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  of  the  funds  as  a  provision  for  bonuses. 
The  expenditure,  including  valuation  expenses,  was 
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The  Provident  Life  Office  has  lived  for  just  one 
hundred  years  and  is  now  committing  the  happy 
dispatch  in  the  interest  of  its  shareholders,  and  to 
some  extent  of  its  policyholders  as  well.  The  company 
is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Alliance  and,  unlike  the 
County  Fire  with  which  it  has  long  been  close!} 
associated,  the  Provident  will  entirely  disappear  while 
the  separate  existence  of  the  County  will  be  recog¬ 
nised.  The  Provident  is  an  office  with  many  good 
points,  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  its  absorption 
deprives  policyholders  of  advantages  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  This  is  a  complaint  we  have  had 


MR.  BRANDON  THOMAS’  new  play,  “  AJudge’s 
Memory”,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Welch  last 
Tuesday  evening.  It  very  evidently  delighted  the 
audience  ;  and  I  imagine  it  will  be  a  great  success.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  play  to  which  I  can  extend  my  own 
limited  affections.  It  is  the  kind  of  play  which,  I 
think,  I  do  not  rightly  understand.  I  feel  diffident  in 
the  attempt  to  criticise  it. 

I  can  appreciate  sheer  fantasy,  such  as  Mr.  Barrie 
sometimes  gives  us — a  set  ot  creatures  and  incidents 
quite  detached  from  ordinary  _  life,  and  bearing  to 
ordinary  life  a  merely  symbolical  relation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  appreciate  sheer  realism,  such  as 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  lately  given  us.  Men  and 
things  as  they  are  in  the  actual  world,  interest  me  very 
much.’  I  delight  in  a  seemingly  faithful  reproduction 
of  them.  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  evidently  does  not 
think  so  highly  as  I  do  of  the  actual  world.  He  finds 
it  lacking  in  colour,  vivacity,  variety.  He  regards  it  as 
a  thin  wine  that  must  be  heavily  doctored  before  it 
can  be  palatable  and  exhilarating.  He  does  not,  you 
see,  utterly  despise  the  wine.  He  has  not,  like  Mr. 
Barrie,  a  vine  ot  his  own  growing,  and  a  vat  for  his 
own  treading.  He  regards  the  actual  world  as  a  verv 
good  basis  for  drama.  There  are  queer  folk  here  and 
there  ;  and  queer  things  happen  now  and  then.  Collect 
a  few  of  these  queer  folk,  and  of  these  queer  things, 
and  make  them  far  more  queer  than  you  found  them, 
and  stir  them  well  together.  Such,  I  take  it,  is 
the  recipe  which  Mr.  Thomas  would  offer  to  nascent 
playwrights.  It  is  certainly  the  recipe  from  which 
“A  Judge’s  Memory”  has  been  concocted.  I  use  the 
word  “concocted”  in  no  derogatory  sense.  Cooking  is 
an  art,  and  all  art  is  a  form  of  cooking.  “  A  Judge  s 
Memory  ”  is,  I  daresay,  a  beautifully  cooked  dish  ot 
its  kind.  But  some  persons,  by  reason  of  some  defect 
in  palate  or  in  digestion,  have  a  real  aversion  from 
certain  dishes,  and  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  dis¬ 
criminate  whether  or  not  those  dishes  have  been  cooked 
I  well.  Not  knowing,  I  cannot  say  whether  A  Judge  s- 
Memory  ”  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  of  its  kind.  1  he 
fact  that  it  was  liked  so  much  by  the  audience  may  be¬ 
taken,  perhaps,  as  proof  presumptive  of  its  goodness- 
For  the  rest,  I  can  only  describe  it. 

The  central  figure,  Mr.  Frazer,  has  a  very  picturesque 
historv,  which  is  unrolled,  at  great  length,  in  the  first 
act.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  army,  died,  leaving 
him  and  an  elder  brother  to  be  brought  up  by  a  coster¬ 


married  and  begot  a  son.  The  elder  became  a  burglar  , 
and  in  one  of  his  burglaries  the  younger  was  innocently 
involved."  Arrested,  the  younger  refused  to  betray  the 
real  culprit,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  His  son  was  looked  after  by  the  elder  brother, 
who  went  to  San  Francisco  and  amassed  there  a  fortune 
by  some  safer  and  more  lucrative  means  than  burglary. 
When  the  vounger  brother  came  out  of  prison,  he  joined 
the  elder  "in  San  Francisco.  The  elder  died,  leaving 
him  a  rich  man,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  jeopardise 
his  son’s  career  by  revealing  his  parentage.  So  that 
nobody  may  suspect  his  identity,  he  adopts  the 
name  of  Frazer,  takes  a  castle  in  Scotland,  an 
pretends  to  be  Scotch.  A  complex  “  part  ,  you 
perceive,  is  here,  with  plenty  of  chance  for  charac¬ 
ter”  :  an  English  gentleman  by  birth,  a  Cockney  by 
accent,  and  a  Scotsman  by  pretence.  “  Character 
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at  any  price  :  that  is  Mr.  Thomas’  motto.  In 
search  of  “character”,  he  presses  all  Great  Britain 
into  his  service.  Ireland  supplies  him  with  a  certain 
Lady  Judith  O’Hara,  who  talks,  throughout,  with  the 
accent  and  the  idiom  of  a  Tipperary  colleen.  It  matters 
nothing  that  in  real  life  a  well-born  and  well-brought- 
up  Irish  lady  talks  with  no  semblance  of  that  idiom 
and  that  accent.  Where  would  “character”  be  with¬ 
out  those  adjuncts?  The  only  wonder  is  that  Lady 
Judith  does  not  appear  with  a  green  shawl,  a  kilted  skirt, 
bare  feet,  and  a  harp.  Quite  analogous  to  that  are  the 
costumes  actually  worn  by  Lord  Harrowfield  (formerly 
Mr.  Justice  Hoggett,  who  sentenced  Mr.  Frazer  to 
penal  servitude).  He  is  the  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
one  ot  the  olden  time,  and  is  dressed  more  or  less 
according  to  the  period  of  the  song.  Possibly  it 
was  Mr.  Fernandez’s,  not  Mr.  Thomas’,  inspiration  to 
deck  him  out  in  that  manner.  It  certainly  was  a 
happy  inspiration,  well  in  accord  to  the  spirit  of  the 
play.  Was  it  Mr.  Fernandez’s  or  Mr.  Thomas’ 
inspiration  that  Lord  Harrowfield  should  exhibit 
symptoms  of  tipsiness  after  sharing  a  decanter  of 
port  with  Mr.  Frazer  ?  I  do  not  think  these  symptoms 
quite  congruous  with  the  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
however  appropriate  they  might  be  to  the  frail  and 
battered  Mr.  Frazer.  Also,  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  sentimental  scene  into  which  they 
are  imported.  Lord  Harrowfield  is  showing  extreme 
magnanimity.  He  proffers  his  hand  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  erst  frowned  on  in  the  dock.  Symptoms  of 
tipsiness  surely  detract  from  the  grandeur  of  this 
action.  However,  they  give  the  actor  an  extra  chance 
for  “character’  ;  and  to  that  end  dramatic  propriety 
may  as  safely  be  sacrificed  as  truth  to  life. 

It  is.  not  Lord  Harrowfield,  but  his  wife,  who  first 
recognises  Mr.  Frazer.  A  strong  “  character ’’-part 
is  Lady  Harrowfield’s.  Before  her  husband’s  retire¬ 
ment,  it  was  her  habit  to  sit  by  him  on  the  bench, 
and  to  take  notes  of  every  case  tried  by  him.  Forti- 
ned  with  her  notes  of  the  long-forgotten  burglary  case, 
she  confronts  Mr.  Frazer  and  wrings  from  him  an 
admission  of  his  identity.  Shall  her  daughter  be 
given  in  marriage  to  a  young  man  who  derives  his 
fortune  from  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Frazer?  She,  a  very 
proud  woman,  is  adamant.  Her  daughter,  Mr.  Frazer, 
Mr.  Frazer’s  son,  and  everyone  else,  are  racked  with 
anguish.  Hovv  can  the  p'lay  end  happily  ?  Lady 
Harrowfield,  with  quick  feminine  intuition,  sees  that 
there  is  only  one  way  out.  She  must  cease  to  be 
adamant.  And  cease  she  suddenly  does,  with  a  very 
.good  grace. 

The  centre  of  the  play’s  gravity  is,  I  suppose,  the 
lo\e  of  Mr.  Frazer  lor  the  son  whom  he  mav  not  claim. 
Mr.  Welch,  as  I  have  often  said,  has  an  exquisite  gift 
for  tragi-comic  pathos.  But,  as  Mr.  Frazer,  not  for 
one  moment  does  he  move  me.  The  reason  for  my 
immobility  is  that  Mr.  Frazer  is  so  obviouslv  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  (1)  tears,  (2) 
laughter.  He  is  made  as  pathetic  as  possible  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  funny  as  possible  on  the  other. 
The  fun  and  the  pathos  are  not  blent.  He  is  a  dual 
puppet  ;  not  a  human  being.  Consequently,  the  pathos 
doesn  t  come  off.  One  can  laugh  over  a  figment ;  but 
one  can  t  .weep  over  a  figment.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
* consciousness  that  Mr.  Frazer  would  not  be  all- 
sufficient  as  a  pathetic  figure,  and  with  a  lively  recol¬ 
lection  of  King  Lear,  that  Mr.  Thomas  introduced  a 
thunderstorm  at  one  point  of  the  play.  But  Lear  was 
out  in  the  thick  of  the  storm,  whose  blasts  were  wrell 
attuned  to  his  rage  and  anguish.  Mr.  Frazer  is 
cosily  indoors,  talking  quietly  and  quaintly  to  his  son. 

s®e  no  f°r  these  peals  of  incidental  thunder. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  merely  wished  to  give  a  touch  of 
“character’  to  the  weather.  But  then,  why  should 
he,  who  lets  himself  go  so  freely  in  dealing  with  human 
haVe  curbed  Ilirr>self  in  regard  to  meteorology  ? 
Why  have  stopped  short  at  a  thunderstorm  ?  Why  not 
have  let  the  play  end  with  an  earthquake?  I  do  not 
think  the  engulfing  of  the  various  “  character  ’’-parts, 
after  they  had  served  their  turn,  would  strike  a  really 
tragic  chord  in  any  bosom. 


THE  EVERLASTING  OPERA  QUESTION. 

T  F  Mr.  Manners  is  the  most  optimistic  of  all  lovers  of 
\  opera  in  this  country,  he  has  at  any  rate  earned 
himself  the  right  to  be  that,  for  he  is  by  a  very  long 
way  the  hardest  worker.  What  is  it  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote  of  Shakespeare  ? 

“  Others  abide  our  question 
Thou  smilest  and  art  still.” 


Mr.  Manners  is  very  different  from  Shakespeare.  He 
does  not  abide  our  question  :  he  answers  it  almost 
before  it  is  asked  ;  he  does  not  smile  :  he  laughs  up¬ 
roariously  ;  he  is  never  still  :  no  one  can  keep  him  still 
for  two  minutes.  He  is  determined  to  establish  or  to 
see  established  a  national  opera  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
succeed  the  fault  will  lie  with  the  recalcitrance  of  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed.  It  is  no  use  to  say  Sarve  it  right  for 
being  upon  Tweed.  We  who  care  for  opera  care  little 
about  rivers,  little  about  those  ridiculous  divisions  of 
men  into  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  :  what 
we  want  at  all  costs  is  to  see  a  national  opera  estab¬ 
lished  :  an  opera  where  the  three  joined  nations  can 
meet  and  enjoy  themselves  without  making  a  row  that 
reminds  us  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  few  years 
ago  (I  refer  to  such  festivities  as  S.  Patrick’s  day  and 
New  Year’s  Eve).  We  want  our  opera,  and  just  as  those 
who  wanted  free  libraries  got  them,  and  those  who 
wanted  national  galleries  got  them,  so  we  are  assured 
that  if  only  we  make  enough  noise  we  shall  get  our 
opera. 

The  problem— the  How-to-get-it  ? — is  a  difficult  one. 
Mr.  Manners,  if  he  has  not  solved  it,  is  at  any  rate 
trying  to  show  us  the  road  to  a  solution.  For  some 
years — and  I,  with  a  very  considerable  continental  ex¬ 
perience,  can  say  it — he  has  given  operatic  representa¬ 
tions  all  over  Britain  far  surpassing  the  average  to  be 
heard  on  the  Continent  ;  in  London  he  has  given  two 
series  of  performances  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
heard  since  the  Hamburg  troupe  came  here  years  and 
years  ago  ;  and  the  year  before  last  he  gave  a  week  of 
opera  in  Sheffield  which  disappointed  the  wildest  hopes 
of  his  worst  enemies.  In  the  provinces  Mr.  Manners 
goes  on,  with  surprising  results.  For  instance,  in 
Dublin  a  few  years  ago  he  played  Wagner  to  empty 
houses  and,  inevitably,  at  a  dead  loss.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  visited  the  gay  metropolis  of  the  brogue 
and  gave  “  Siegfried  ”  to  full  remunerative  houses. 
London  he  has  given  up  as  a  modern  Babylon  altogether 
past  salvation.  In  central  London  people  won’t  go  to 
hear  opera  ;  they  go  to  admire  royalty  and  be-diamonded 
ladies  ;  and  as  Mr.  Manners  did  not  trouble  to  provide 
these— although  they  are  to  be  had  on  draught — the 
public  took  the  trouble  to  stay  away.  At  Sheffield, 
however,  he  has  repeated  the  experiment  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1904. 

That  experiment  resulted  in  a  gain  of  ^457  for  the 
Sheffield  University  fund  ;  this  year  his  programme  was 
even  more  ambitious.  Here  it  is  :  — 


Monday,  26  February  ... 
Tuesday,  27  February  ... 
Wednesday,  28  February 

Thursday  Morning,  1  March 

Thursday  Evening,  1  March 
Friday,  2  March 
Saturday  Morning,  March  3 
Saturday  Evening,  March  3 


...  “  Siegfried.” 

...  “Carmen  ”  (Students’  Night). 

...  “  Eugen  Onegin  ”,  by  Tchaikovski 
!  (i)  “  Greysteel  ”,  by  N.  Gatty. 

\  (ii)  “  Philemon  and  Baucis.” 

...  “  Flying  Dutchman.” 

...  “  Tristan  and  Isolde.” 

...  “  Figaro.” 

...  “Lohengrin.” 


Such  a  programme  with  such  an  orchestra  and  chorus 
has  never  before  been  offered  to  a  provincial  public.  If 
I  may  address  myself  for  a  moment  to  the  elderly 
reader,  I  beg  permission  to  remind  him  that  in  our 
youth  we,  living  in  provincial  towns,  would  have  given 
all  but  our  eyes  and  ears  to  hear  “  Siegfried  ”  and 
“Tristan”;  while  such  things  as  “Eugen  Onegin” 
lay  far  outside  the  domain  of  our  maddest  dreams. 
“Lohengrin”,  lamentably  cut,  I  heard  once,  and 
“Figaro”  once;  but  such  works  as  “  Siegfried  ”  and 
“Tristan  ”  one  never  thought  of  hearing  without  going 
to  Germany  ;  and  to  go  to  Germany — what  a  tax  on 
our  boyish  lean  purses  ! 

Now  a  great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  that  is  changed.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Manners,  as  I  have  often  insisted  before, 
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has  changed  it.  As  I  also  have  insisted  before,  he  has 
changed  it  by  doing  while  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
talking.  He  has  done  a  magnificent  work  in  the 
provinces  and  in  the  provinces  he  has  found  support 
and  backing.  In  London  he  did  his  best,  but  found 
little  support  and  no  backers.  He  now  repeats  his  old 
offer  :  if  sufficient  backers,  guarantors,  can  be  found 
to  save  him  from  money  loss  he  will  give  his  own 
services  as  singer  and  manager  for  a  whole  season  in 
London.  His  wife,  Madame  Fanny  Moody,  will  also 
sing  without  charge.  The  sum  required  is  not  large 
but  it  has  to  be  found  and  someone  will  have  to  make 
a  start.  Where  is  the  Carnegie,  the  Passmore- 
Edwards?  Gentlemen  of  this  kidney  give  their  thou¬ 
sands  for  free  libraries  w-here  the  middle  classes  can  get  j 
for  almost  nothing  books  they  can  perfectly  well  afford  j 
to  buy  ;  can  they  not  put  down  a  few  hundreds 
to  enable  that  class,  and  all  classes,  to  educate 
themselves  by  listening  to  fine  opera,  instead  of 
gradually  depraving  their  tastes  by  reading  the  novels 
of  Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine?  To  give  free 
libraries  raises  the  rates  a  trifle,  and  in  a  sense 
pauperises  the  middle  classes.  Paterfamilias  grumbles 
at  the  rising  rates  ;  his  daughters  debauch  them¬ 
selves  with  inferior  fiction.  An  opera  run  on  Mr. 
Manners’  lines  would  add  not  a  penny  to  the  rates  — in 
a  few  years  it  would  become  self-supporting  and  even  j 
profitable — and  the  very  reasonable  charges  for  ad¬ 
mittance  suggested  by  Mr.  Manners  would  not  in  the 
least  represent  pauperism.  Who  will  be  first  to 
come  forward  with  his  subscription  and  set  the  machine 
rolling  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  musicians  and  musical 
classes  of  this  country  will  be  slow  to  respond.  They 
seem  to  have  gone  mad  on  concerts  again.  Some 
years  ago  I  protested  repeatedly  against  the  deluge  of  1 
concerts,  pointing  out  that  the  piano-manufacturers 
and  hall-proprietors  were  killing  or  had  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  Then  with  satis¬ 
faction  I  noticed  a  lull  ;  the  storms  of  May  and 
June  whistled  over  us  less  boisterously.  This 
year,  however,  owing  either  to  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  and  Mont  Pelee  and  Vesuvius  eruptions 
and  mine  explosions  in  France  or  to  some 
other  cause,  it  appears  likely  to  rage  more  furiously 
than  ever.  The  matter  does  not  concern  me  per¬ 
sonally  or  professionally.  It  is  not  the  function  of  a 
weekly  review  to  notice  every  Miss  A.  or  Mr.  B.  who 
sends  a  ticket  to  the  office  :  that  is  the  province  of  the 
daily  papers.  To  speak  for  myself,  I  hear  as  much 
music  as  I  wish  when  I  am  abroad,  and  in  England  I 
decline  to  listen  for  the  hundredth  time  to  artists  and 
compositions  of  which  I  am  already  tired  :  so  I  only 
turn  into  a  concert-hall  when  some  extraordinary  singer, 
player  or  composition  is  to  be  heard.  But  I  beg  leave 
to  warn  the  artists,  the  piano-makers  and  the  owners 
of  halls  that  they  are  all  once  again  overdoing  the 
thing.  Tickets  are  being  thrown  about  in  such  pro- 
usion  that  people  will  scarcely  accept  them  as  a  gift 
and  absolutely  refuse  to  pay  for  them.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  demoralised  and  ruined.  Doubtless  Mr.  Manners 
felt  the  result  of  this  when  he  last  experimented  in 
London.  When  so  many  free  concerts  were  going  who 
was  anxious  to  pay  to  hear  music  in  a  different  form  ? 
In  the  provinces  there  are  not  so  many  concerts  and 
opera  can  be  made  to  pay  there.  When  Mr.  Manners 
has  found  his  backers  and  formed  his  committee  and 
set  things  going,  his  first  and  chiefest  difficulty  will  be 
the  apathy  of  the  public.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
music-lovers  are  known  to  the  agents  and  to  the  artists  ; 
and  few  will  be  willing  to  pay  half  a  crown  or  five 
shillings  to  hear  opera  when  they  have  plenty  of  half¬ 
guinea  concert  stalls  for  nothing.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  you  look  at  the  present  concert  inunda¬ 
tion  it  is  thoroughly  bad.  It  pauperises  the  musical 
classes — it  has  pauperised  them  ;  the  artists  can  earn 
nothing  in  London  ;  and  when  we  get  an  opera  it  will 
be  the  great  enemy  to  fight  against.  For  their  own 
sakes  if  not  for  the  sake  of  a  big  “cause”  I  beg  the 
agents,  artists,  manufacturers  and  hall-owners  to  hold 
their  too-ready  hands. 

I  have  spent  a  couple  of  hours  over  some  volumes  of 
songs  of  Weingartner  sent  me  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel.  They  are  much  more  interesting  than  all 


his  other  compositions  taken  together  and  presently 
I  shall  devote  an  entire  article  to  them. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


GUALEGUAYCHU. 

HE  steamer  glided  from  the  yellow  waters  of  the* 
River  Plate  into  a  narrow  channel  overarched  with 
trees,  which  almost  swept  her  deck.  A  thick  white 
mist  rose  from  the  stream,  which  shrouded  both  the 
banks  and  rose  half  up  the  masts  and  funnel,  and  left 
the  tops  of  trees  hanging  like  islands  in  the  air.  Upon 
their  highest  branches  cormorants  and  vultures  sat 
asleep,  which  at  the  passing  of  the  boat  awoke  and' 
screamed,  then  dropped  into  the  mist. 

The  channel  narrowed,  or  appeared  to  do  so  in  the- 
gloom  which  brooded  on  the  river  and  its  banks, 
although  the  moon  shone  brightly  and  the  southern- 
cross  was  hung  above  our  heads,  the  black  Magellan 
clouds  looking  like  mouths  of  funnels  in  the  sky,  deep- 
and  mysterious.  Capella  was  just  rising  and  the  stars, 
though  not  so  bright  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
seemed  far  more  luminous  and  gleamed  more  yellow 
and  more  phosphorescent,  than  do  their  sisters  of  the 
North.  Sometimes  carpinchos,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  plunged  with  a  splash  into  the  stream  and  swam 
for  refuge  to  the  reedy  banks,  their  backs  awash,  and 
their  flat  heads  stretched  out  upon  the  water,  looking 
like  giant  prediluvian  rats. 

Moths,  large  as  humming  birds,  hung  round  the- 
binnacle,  making  the  helmsman  curse,  although  his- 
compass  was  a  sinecure,  as  from  the  bow,  the  pilot,, 
sounding  with  a  cane,  guided  the  vessel  up  the  stream. 
From  both  the  banks  and  from  the  islands  with  their 
feathery  canes,  the  shrill  mosquitos’  oboe  piped  its  un¬ 
pleasing  tune.  Nothing  was  heard  but  now  and  then* 
the  pilot’s  nasal  cry  as  the  stream  shoaled,  or  the  faint- 
distant  neigh  of  some  wild  stallion  gathering  up  his 
mares.  All  was  so  still  and  ghostly  that  the  snorting 
of  the  steam  seemed  like  an  outrage  upon  nature, 
which  wept  great  tears  of  dew  upon  the  deck,  to  see 
herself  defiled. 

Hours,  which  seemed  long  as  days,  went  past,  and 
still  the  steamer  struggling  with  the  current  pressed 
into  the  night.  At  times  she  ran  her  nose  against  the- 
bank,  and  from  the  trees  the  mist,  congealed  upon  the- 
leaves,  poured  down  like  rain  upon  the  awnings  and 
the  shrouds.  At  times  she  grounded  on  a  sand  bank, 
backed,  and  was  helped  by  all  the  crew,  pushing  her 
off  with  poles,  then  shivering,  swung  into  the  stream, 
strove  for  a  minute  with  the  hurrying  water,  and  once 
more  glided  through  the  mist.  Sometimes  great 
wreaths  of  “Camalote”  floated  past  her  sides,  and 
now  and  then  she  swerved  to  let  a  tree  come  swirling 
lazily  along.  At  last  the  mist  grew  lighter,  and  the- 
moon,  sinking  below  the  trees,  showed  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  at  hand.  The  stars  waxed  paler  and  the  air 
more  chilly,  and  men,  sleeping  upon  the  deck  beneath 
the  awning,  their  heads  upon  their  saddles,  with  their 
long  silver-handled  knives  close  to  their  hands,  stirred- 
and  drew  close  their  ponchos  in  their  sleep.  Others  sat 
up  and  lighted  cigarettes,  smoked  silently  and  then  lay 
down  again,  the  white  dew  glistening  on  their  blankets- 
and  their  hair. 

As  the  dawn  brightened,  and  Capella  fell  behind  the- 
trees,  the  whistle  sounded,  echoing  through  the  woods. 
The  vessel  edged  into  the  bank,  as  if  by  instinct,  and 
her  sides  rubbed  against  a  pier  made  of  rough  planks 
and  almost  level  with  the  stream.  Some  sleepy 
soldiers,  smoking  cigarettes,  came  through  the  mist 
like  spectres,  and  a  man  dressed  in  uniform  stepped- 
from  the  pier  on  to  the  deck,  went  down  below,  and  irr- 
a  little  while  came  up  again,  wiping  his  lips,  and  with- 
an  air  of  having  done  his  duty  to  the  State. 

The  passengers,  each  with  his  hand-bag,  or  his 
saddle,  as  the  case  might  be,  stumbled  ashore,  and’ 
took  their  way  through  a  rough  path  cut  in  the  woods, 
which,  after  half  a  mile,  came  out  upon  a  plain,  and  a 
short  league  away,  beheld  the  town,  flat-roofed  and- 
white,  silent  and  shining  in  the  rising  sun. 

A  diligence,  which  should  have  met  the  steamer,, 
drawn  by  six  horses  driven,  and  one  in  front  on  which 
a  ragged  boy,  half  gaucho,  half  town  loafer,  rode, 
whirled  in  a  cloud  of  dust  towards  them,  and  they, 
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scaling’  it  as  it  were  a  fortress,  were  jolted  to  the 
town. 

Stuck  like  a  chessboard  on  a  table,  on  the  plain, 
and  with  the  streets  all  intersecting  one  another  into 
squares,  the  houses  all  flat-topped  and  painted  white, 
and  with  the  towers  called  “  miradonis  ”,  looking  like 
minarets,  and  the  church  dome  resembling  a  mosque, 
it  had  a  sort  of  Oriental  look.  The  sandy  unpaved 
streets,  in  which  lean  yellow  dogs  prowled  after  offal 
all  the  day,  and  howled  at  night  in  chorus  at  the  moon, 
smacked  also  of  the  East.  There  the  resemblance 
ended,  and  the  line  of  posts,  to  almost  every  one  of 
which  a  horse  was  tied,  and  the  great  stores,  in  front 
of  which  stood  horses  hobbled,  for  no  one  went  on  foot 
above  two  squares,  was  purely  Argentine.  Horses 
pervaded  all  the  place,  in  every  open  space  they  fed 
attached  to  ropes,  in  all  the  yards  they  stood  up  to  the 
fetlocks  in  black  mud,  or  in  hot  dust,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  ate  alfalfa,  or  were  led  down 
to  water  by  their  owners,  with  the  long  picket  rope 
known  as  a  manador  curled  like  a  lasso  in  the  hand. 
Men  dressed  in  loose  black  cashmere  trousers,  with 
high  patent  leather  boots,  the  tops  all  worked  in  pat¬ 
terns  with  red  or  yellow  thread,  their  ponchos  fluttering 
in  the  wind,  rode  past  on  silver-mounted  saddles  and 
with  bits  furnished  with  cups  of  silver  on  each  side  the 
mouth,  and  with  an  eagle  wrought  in  silver  moving 
with  every  step  below  the  horse’s  mouth.  Their  horses, 
with  manes  hogged  to  the  middle  of  the  neck,  leaving 
upon  the  withers  a  long  lock  six  inches  wide  to  mount 
by,  snorted  and  passaged  at  the  strange  sights  of  town, 
tried  to  whip  round  and  spring  across  the  street  like 
goats,  if  a  dog  stirred,  or  a  door  fastened  with  a  bang. 
Sometimes  if  they  had  eaten  corn,  a  feat  which  often 
took  them  days  to  learn  and  which  they  only  learned 
on  being  tied  up  without  food,  they  trotted  slowly  at 
the  paso  Castellano,  their  long  tails  squared  off  at  the 
fetlock  joints,  swinging  as  if  in  rhythm  to  the  short 
jogging  trot.  Their  riders  with  their  hats  kept  on  by 
strings  of  silk  with  tassels  underneath  the  chin,  their 
bridle  hand  held  high,  and  on  the  right  their  flat  hide 
whips  just  dangling  on  their  horse’s  quarters  to  keep 
him  to  the  bit,  assumed  the  far-off  look  of  an  ineffable 
content  which  horsemen,  mounted  on  a  horse  that  does 
them  credit,  put  on  quite  naturally  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Wild  and  barefooted  boys,  on  bare-backed  ponies, 
careered  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  one 
beggar  of  the  place,  an  old  Canarian,  rode  a  thin  horse 
and  when  he  saw  a  charitable  face,  took  off  his  hat  and 
mumbled,  “  for  the  love  of  God”,  receiving  what  was 
given,  as  his  due,  for  alms  are  not  a  favour  to  the 
receiver,  but  to  the  giver,  who  thereby  lays  up  for  him¬ 
self  treasure  beyond  the  skies,  where  beggars  are  not, 
and  where  horses,  if  they  be,  are  winged  like  Pegasus. 
It  was  a  gaucho  town  that  lived  upon  the  “camp  ”  as 
people  styled  the  adjoining  country  in  the  pigeon  English 
of  the  place.  A  town  in  which  all  men  went  armed,  their 
knives  and  pistols  sticking  out  below  their  coats,  and 
where,  if  you  were  so  inclined,  on  any  pretext  you 
might  fight  with  anyone,  no  questions  asked,  and  if 
you  killed  your  man,  get  on  your  horse  and  ride  into 
the  “  camp  ”,  secure  of  never  being  caught,  so  that  you 
did  not  venture  into  town,  or  run  by  accident  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  During  the  hot  hours  of  the  day 
all  slept,  leaving  the  streets  deserted  and  the  stores 
wide  open,  so  that  a  man  could  walk  into  them  and 
knocking  with  his  whip  upon  the  counter  or  the  door, 
find  no  one,  till  at  last  some  sleepy  shopman  would 
appear  and  say  that  business  was  suspended,  and 
retreat,  cursing,  to  his  bed.  The  sun  declining  put  new 
life  into  the  town,  and  in  the  various  stores  men  sat 
and  talked  and  criticised  the  horses  and  the  women  as 
they  passed.  Still  later  on  the  evening  brought  the 
ladies  of  the  place  into  the  plaza,  all  dressed  in  Paris 
fashions  of  a  year  ago,  to  saunter  up  and  down  in 
groups  beneath  the  orange  trees,  in  which  the  fire-flies 
flitted,  making  the  heavy  leaves  seem  all  alive  with 
light.  As  they  passed  by,  a  fire  of  compliments  was 
turned  on  them,  which  they  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
yet  were  piqued  if  no  one  paid  them,  for  as  the  saying 
was,  even  a  compliment  from  a  black  man  is  better 
than  indifference  from  a  prince. 

In  the  still  air  the  tinkle  of  guitars  sounded  like 


Cupid’s  sheep-bell,  and  at  the  iron-grated  windows  of 
the  streets  men  stood,  flattening  themselves  against 
the  bars,  to  talk  to  women,  whom  the  judicious  custom 
of  the  place  only  allowed  to  see  their  lovers  with  a  stout 
iron  railing  set  betwixt  the  two. 

Between  a  male  and  female  saint  a  wall  of  bricks  and 
lime,  the  proverb  says,  but  a  stout  iron  bar  aids  virtue 
plaguily. 

Although  the  streets  were  all  deserted  after  ten, 
through  the  wide  open  windows  and  the  doors  of  patios 
you  saw  the  richer  people  of  the  place,  seated  at  tables 
playing  cards  or  dancing,  and  at  the  window  bars  the 
loafers  stood,  as  at  a  theatre,  but  now  and  then  giving 
forth  their  opinions  of  an  ankle  or  a  foot,  not  dis¬ 
respectfully  but  with  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish  race, 
which  holds  all  men,  as  men,  are  equal,  and  that  the 
want  of  money  does  not  debar  a  man  from  being 
human,  or  its  possession  raise  him  to  a  god. 

The  lower  classes  congregated  in  the  pulperias,  and 
there  drank  gin  and  mat£,  danced  the  “  cielito,  the 
g&to  ”,  and  the  pericon,  and  not  infrequently  got  drunk 
and  fought  with  their  long  silver-handled  knives.  They 
played  at  mont£,  each  producing  his  own  pack,  marked 
at  the  back  (so  that  he  knew  each  card  as  it  was  dealt), 
and  striving  to  impose  it  on  the  rest.  They,  knowing 
well  the  trick,  preferred  a  neutral  pack,  which,  although 
marked,  was  yet  unknown  to  any  of  the  players,  and 
having  made  a  bank,  they  gambled  desperately,  so  that 
.a  man,  having  begun  well  dressed,  with  silver-mounted 
arms  and  belt  well  stocked  with  dollars,  not  seldom 
left  the  place  stripped  to  his  trousers  and  his  shirt. 

The  foreigners  assembled  at  one  of  the  hotels,  either 
at  Ellerman’s  or  at  the  Fonda  del  Vapor,  kept  by  a 
Basque,  Don  Pedro,  where  they  drank  and  sang,  roar¬ 
ing  the  choruses  of  comic  songs,  after  the  fashion  of 
boys  at  public  schools  or  sailors  in  a  port. 

Don  Pedro  owned  a  long  and  flat-roofed  house,  built 
round  a  courtyard  in  which  there  was  a  well.  Above 
the  doorway  hung  a  model  of  a  steamboat  made  in 
wood,  from  which  the  fonda  took  its  name.  Broad  in 
the  beam,  and  painted  blue  and  red,  the  funnel  like  a 
mast,  and  with  enormous  paddle-boxes,  on  one  of 
which  the  captain,  dressed  in  a  general’s  uniform,  girt 
with  a  sword,  appeared  to  bellow  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  stars,  the  model  might  have  served  for 
a  museum  in  some  inland  capital,  where  none  had  seen 
the  sea.  But  yet  it  was  Don  Pedro’s  pride,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  it,  he  would  say,  “  Steam  .  .  .  ,  si  senor,  the 
steam  is  the  great  power  which  I  have  heard  Prometheus 
stole  from  heaven,  it  means  our  life,  for  life  is  pro- 
gress,  and  there  can  be  no  progress  without  steam  . 
Not  that,  for  all  his  aphorism,  Don  Pedro  differed  from 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  slow  and  steady,  and  as 
obstinate  as  a  male  mule,  are  able,  it  is  said,  to  drive 
a  nail  into  the  door  by  beating  on  it  with  their  heads, 
and  then  when  driven  home,  to  draw  it  with  their 
teeth. 

The  rooms  all  looked  upon  the  patio,  and  it  was 
well,  after  an  evening  of  cana  punch  and  song,  to  shut 
the  door  and  put  the  candle  out  of  sight,  for  the  chief 
form  of  wit  was  shooting  at  the  lights,  and  as  you  sat 
and  read,  a  pistol  shot  was  pretty  sure  to  knock  the 
plaster  from  the  wall,  close  enough  to  your  head  to 
make  things  dangerous,  as  the  man  firing  generally 
was  drunk.  The  rooms  were  bare,  but  for  a  wooden 
folding-bed  known  as  a  catre,  a  chair,  a  table  and  a 
washing-stand.  Don  Pedro’s  pride  was  centred  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  adorned  with  various  French 
prints  of  hunting  scenes,  all  highly  coloured,  in  which 
the  hunters  in  high-collared  coats  and  bushy  whiskers, 
girt  about  with  knives,  rode  centaur-like.  One  was 
entitled  “  Fox-hunting  to  the  Wild  Boar  ,  and  showed 
a  monstrous  beast  as  bulky  as  a  hippopotamus  career¬ 
ing  on  the  grass.  The  hunters  to  the  boar  rode  after 
him,  all  clad  in  green,  with  high  and  shining  boots, 
from  their  left  sides  there  dangled  cutlasses,  and  round 
their  bodies  horns  like  ophicleides.  “Fox-hunting  to 
the  Deer  ”  showed  a  strange  animal  much  like  an 
antelope,  loping  across  the  fields  with  a  great  company 
of  beagles  following  at  his  heels,  all  lolling  out  their 
tongues.  Last  scene  of  all  set  forth  the  kill,  which 
was  enacted  in  a  pigstye,  wherein  the  deer  had  fled, 
and  where  a  huntsman  manfully  butchered  her  with  a 
cutlass,  the  pack  of  beagles  sitting  on  their  hams, 
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looking  like  peccaries  when  they  have  run  a  man  into 
a  tree,  and  watch  expectantly. 

To  the  hotel  there  gravitated  the  more  respectable 
of  the  young  English  cattle-farmers,  a  fair  proportion 
of  French  bagmen,  and  some  substantial  Basques 
who,  as  Don  Pedro  was  a  countryman,  gave  him 
patronage.  One  or  two  wool-buyers  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  an  Italian  engineer  or  two,  who  loafed 
about,  waiting  for  contracts  to  build  a  bridge  or  make 
a  railway  to  the  moon,  and  several  experts  in  what 
were  known  as  fruits  of  the  country  (frutos  del  pais) 
consisting  of,  in  general,  hides,  with  hoofs  and  horns, 
and  salted  beef  to  send  to  Cuba  and  to  Brazil,  to  feed 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations,  made  the  contingent 
commerce  furnished  to  the  house. 

Science  contributed  two  German  lepidopterists,  who 
in  their  rooms  pursued  their  mystery  in  a  strong  smell 
of  camphor,  and  at  meals  ate  solidly,  their  knives  and 
forks  clinking  upon  their  teeth  like  foils  in  a  sharp 
bout.  Captain  McCandlish,  too,  was  there,  a  worthy 
mariner,  who,  having  lost  his  ship  for  drunkenness, 
passed  all  his  life  regretting  the  old  days,  when  in  the 
’fifties  he  had  had  a  brig  in  the  South  Seas.  Much  did 
he  dwell  upon  the  islands  and  the  life,  “  conceity  folk, 
yon  Kanakys,  ye  ken.  The  weemen  too,  sort  of  free 
living  .  .  .  juist  vera  leetle  prejudice  aboot  them.  I 
mind  one  o’  them  doon  in  Eromango  .  .  .  dod  no, 
long  before  the  missionaries  cam’,  spoilin’  the  place.  I 
cana’  bear  a  Kanaky,  in  breeks,  ye  ken  .  .  .  seems  to 
corrupt  them  .  .  .  fine  buirdly  bodies,  but  European 
clothes,  mak’s  them  upsettin’. 

“  Weel,  this  gurl,  ye  see  ;  lads  ...  I  dinna  care  to 
mind  aboot  her,  whiles  I  juist  think  I  never  should  have 
left  the  islands  .  .  .  awfu’  easy  life,  taro,  ye  ken,  is 
handy  planted,  handier  far  than  tatties  ...  a  bonny 
climate  too,  and  then  the  weemen,  man,  I  think  I  was 
a  fool  to  leave  the  islands,  and  to  fetch  up  in  this  mud 
turtle,  round-bottomed  sort  o’  a  smouchin’  toon,  where 
everything  is  dear,  and  no  a  body  kens  the  dog- 
vane  from  the  kingston  valve,  hech,  sirs,  I  think  I  was 
a  fool  ”. 

Then  he  would  snort  in  his  red  pocket-handkerchief, 
light  up  his  pipe  (he  couldna’  stan’  thae  cigareets),  call 
for  more  whisky,  and  stagger  down  the  street,  lurching 
a  little  in  his  gait,  as  if  he  was  at  sea. 

Within  a  square  of  the  hotel  was  set  the  police  station 
and  in  a  lane  hard  by  some  huts  in  which  some  half- 
caste  “Chinas”,  with  several  Mulatas,  and  two  or 
three  Hungarian  and  German  girls,  become  too  faded 
for  the  capital,  sat  painted  at  their  doors.  Vice  was 
so  unattractive,  set  as  it  was  in  a  mud  hovel,  thatched 
with  straw,  that  many,  whom  the  love  of  virtue  bound 
but  lightly,  yet  were  virtuous  from  disgust.  Whether 
the  moral  gain  was  great,  only  the  moralist  can  say, 
and  he  was  an  infrequent  visitor  in  those  days,  either 
at  Ellerman’s  or  at  the  “  Fonda  del  Vapor”.  In  fact 
morality  was  looked  at  in  the  larger  or  the  Latin  way, 
with  the  result  that  on  the  whole  life  was  far  cleaner 
than  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands,  where  nature  being  what  it 
is,  the  same  things  happen  but  are  rendered  meaner  by 
concealment  ;  the  homage,  as  they  say,  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  but  which  makes  virtue,  as  it  were,  compound  a 
felony  and  smirches  both  of  them. 

Racing  and  cock-fights  were  the  national  sports,  the 
former  for  short  distances,  two  or  three  furlongs,  with 
innumerable  false  starts,  all  of  set  purpose  and  with  the 
object  of  tiring  out  the  weaker  horse  before  the  race 
began.  Barefooted  and  with  silk  handkerchiefs  tied 
round  their  heads,  a  custom  which  they  evidently  took 
from  the  Indians,  who  tied  a  woollen  string  called 
Vicha  round  their  brows,  and  with  their  flat-thonged 
whips  hung  on  their  wrists,  the  riders  made  pretence  to 
give  their  horses  all  their  head,  leaning  well  forward  on 
their  necks  and  shouting  wildly,  but  all  the  time  they  held 
them  well  in  hand.  As  all  the  starts  were  flying  and 
by  mutual  consent,  if  one  man  saw  his  horse  was  but 
an  inch  behind  the  other’s,  or  if  he  noticed  that  his 
adversary’s  horse  (for  all  the  races  were  confined  to 
twTo)  was  getting  out  of  hand,  he  stopped  and  getting 
off,  walked  slowly  back  again  up  to  the  flag.  This 
naturally  upset  the  temper  of  a  violent  horse,  who  at 
the  next  attempt  would  rear  and  plunge,  and  break  out 
sweating,  and  perhaps  run  half  the  course  before  he 
could  be  stopped.  When  at  the  last  they  got  away, 


each  shouted  “vamos”,  and  then  they  plied  their 
whips,  the  horses  close  to  one  another,  for  if  a  man 
could  bore  the  other  rider  off  the  course  he  won  the  race. 

But  at  this  game  all  gauchos  were  adepts,  as  well  as 
that  of  trying  to  kick  the  opposing  horse’s  chest,  to 
put  their  feet  below  the  other  rider’s  heel  and  hurl  him 
to  the  ground,  all  which  was  reckoned  fair,  and  part  of 
racing,  just  as  at  cards  they  had  a  code  of  signs  which 
were  allowable,  but  in  both  cases,  tricks  and  signs 
were  all  conventional,  and  nothing  might  be  done, 
except  what  wont  and  immemorial  use  had  rendered 
sanctified. 

To  a  low  building  built  in  a  circle  and  looking  like  a 
little  bull-ring  the  sportsmen  of  the  town  repaired  on 
Sundays,  nearly  all  carrying  cocks  beneath  their 
arms,  or  balanced  on  the  pommels  of  their  saddles  as 
they  rode.  To  show  that  nationality  was  no  bar  to 
sport,  the  committee  had  drawn  up  rules  and  invita¬ 
tions  in  several  tongues :  the  one  in  English  ran  : 
“Sunday  and  other  holly  days  there  are  large  cock¬ 
fight.  The  native  and  the  foreign  cock  is  both  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  are  accepted  all  kinds  of  cock  whatever 
his  prevention.”  To  make  all  clear,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  was  written  “The  direction”,  which  the 
composers  of  the  document  imagined  had  the  same 
meaning  in  an  English  as  in  a  Latin  tongue.  English 
or  French  or  Spanish,  or  no  matter  what  the  tongue, 
all  men  were  equal  in  the  arena  of  the  cocks.  The 
love  of  blood  and  money,  the  two  strongest  passions, 
write  what  they  please  of  love,  levelled  down  most  of 
them  to  a  mere  mass  of  animals,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
mouths  open  and  their  lips  drawn  back  upon  their 
teeth,  sweating  with  interest,  and  following  every 
wound  the  birds  inflicted  with  their  sharp  steel  spurs, 
all  pity  laid  aside,  and  for  the  time  savage  as  tigers, 
ready  to  quarrel  with  their  brother  if  the  red  cock 
struck  out  the  other’s  eye  and  he  had  criticised  the 
stroke. 

The  remnant,  those  who  cared  not  for  the  blood,  and 
in  whom  the  skill  and  fortitude  of  the  trained  cocks 
neither  excited  nor  called  forth  compassion,  called  the 
odds  with  regularity,  marking  each  turn  with  every 
combat,  and  when  at  last  the  victor  dashed  his  spur 
down  through  the  brains,  andthenhimself  fell  dead  beside 
his  foe,  just  crowing  out  his  victory  as  he  fell,  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  take  the  dollars  that  their  bird  had 
gained  them  with  his  life,  with  a  low  chuckle  of  content. 

But  when  in  England  or  in  South  America  did  life, 
either  of  man  or  beast,  stand  any  chance  when  there 
was  money  to  be  made  ?  The  only  difference  is,  that 
here  we  try  to  hide  from  others  and  ourselves  the 
motives  of  our  deeds,  and  there  they  stuff  the  dollars 
dripping  red  with  blood  into  their  pockets  and  light 
their  cigarettes. 

The  town,  such  as  it  was,  when  first  the  little  stern- 
wheel  steamer  groped  through  the  mist,  her  decks 
swept  by  the  dripping  houghs  of  Nandubay  and 
Espinillo  no  longer  now  exists. 

No  doubt  the  house  in  which  they  tortured  Garibaldi 
hanging  him  by  the  thumbs  and  flogging  him  across 
the  face  with  raw-hide  whips,  has  long  made  way, 
perhaps  for  a  new  church,  perhaps  for  some  smart  bar¬ 
room,  in  the  Yankee  style. 

No  longer  in  the  shady  lanes  Paz  and  Dolores  sit 
waiting  for  their  customers,  playing  guitars,  and  with 
their  pictures  of  a  saint  above  their  beds.  Ladies  from 
Paris  and  from  Buda-Pesth,  not  so  religious,  but  as 
superstitious  to  the  full,  no  doubt  adorn  the  town, 
driving  their  trade,  and  keeping  their  accounts  by 
double  entry  with  the  view  of  honourable  retirement 
in  their  riper  years  when  paint  has  failed  and  drink 
imparts  no  lustre  to  the  eyes.  The  loafers  cannot  any 
longer  stare  in  through  the  “  rejas  ”  on  the  ladies  at  a 
ball  and  criticise  their  clothes.  Increasing  wealth  has 
set  a  bar  betwixt  the  classes,  making  the  poor  man 
feel  his  poverty,  and  the  rich  know  that  isolation  is 
their  best  weapon  in  the  fight  they  have  to  wage. 
Who  would  allow  a  horse  to  stray  about,  now  that  no 
doubt  his  price  is  trebled,  or  to  stand  hobbled  in  a 
street,  when  all  drive  motors,  and  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  his  life?  A  vast  and  tin-roofed  “terminus  ”, 
in  which  the  engines  scream  and  whistle  all  the  night, 
is  the  chief  “  labarum  ”  of  progress,  and  all  who  see  it, 
with  the  smoke  from  its  workshops  hung  across  the  sky, 
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bow  and  adore  it  and  are  satisfied.  Few  still  remain, 
who  can  recall  the  days,  when  taking-  horse  a  man 
could  ride  to  Corrientes,  without  an  obstacle  to  stop 
him  on  his  way,  but  flooded  rivers,  if  it  should  chance 
to  rain,  or  want  of  water  it  there  was  a  drought. 

Those  were  the  days  when  on  a  journey  man  took 
no  thought  for  food,  for  riding  to  a  house,  it  by  some 
chance  there  was  no  meat  in  the  “  Galpon  ”,  they  said, 
“You  have  a  lazo— eh  ?  the  cattie  are  but  a  half  a 
league  away — out  on  the  rise,  beyond  the  round  Ombu, 
wefl,  go  and  kill  a  cow,  take  all  the  meat  you  want, 
but  leave  the  hide,  the  owner  does  not  like  his  brand 
to  turn  up  in  a  parcel  of  strange  stuff  ....  and  so 
.  .  .  .  with  God  ”. 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DEALER— THE  TRUMP  GAME. 

T  N  the  old  days  of  whist  it  used  to  be  said  that  there 
-L  were  hundreds  of  men  wandering  about  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity  because  they  would 
not  lead  trumps  with  five  in  their  hand.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  policy  of  the  dealer  at  bridge. 
When  either  the  dealer  or  the  dummy  has  made  an 
attacking  suit  declaration,  and  the  dealer  sees  that  he 
has  a  majority  of  the  trumps  in  his  two  hands  com¬ 
bined,  it  is  always  right  to  have  at  least  two  rounds 
out,  unless  the  weak  hand  has  a  short  suit  in  which  a 
trick  or  two  can  at  once  be  made  by  ruffing. 

The  dealer  should  form  his  plan  of  campaign  in  a 
trump  game  just  the  same  as  in  a  No  Trump  game, 
before  he  plays  a  card.  It  is  true  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  disposition  of  the  other  trumps,  but  if  there 
has  been  no  double,  he  is  justified  in  concluding  that  they 
will  lie  fairly  evenly,  and  one  round,  or  at  most  two, 
will  show  him  how  the  opponent’s  trumps  are  placed. 
One  of  the  commonest  and  worst  faults  of  the  bridge 
neophyte  is  that  he  will  not  have  two  rounds  of  trumps 
when  he  holds  five  in  his  own  hand  and  three  in  his 
dummy,  leaving  only  five  altogether  against  him.  He  will 
say,  ‘  ‘  I  did  not  see  any  object  in  getting  the  trumps  out, 
as  I  had  no  suit  established  ”.  He  does  not  recognise 
that  two  rounds  of  trumps  will  exhaust  his  opponents’ 
small  ones,  and  effectually  prevent  their  making  a  ruff, 
while  his  own  small  ones  will  still  remain  to  stop  his 
adversaries’  long  suit.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  make  a  small  trump  by  ruffing  when  you  hold 
say  ace,  king,  and  three  others.  Those  small  trumps 
are  bound  to  win  kicks  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  you 
lead  out  the  ace  and  king,  and  take  four  trumps  away 
from  your  opponents.  Just  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
defenders  to  force  the  strong  trump  hand  as  often  and 
as  soon  as  they  can,  so  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
dealer  to  husband  his  small  trumps  as  much  as  possible, 
knowing  that  they  will  come  in  very  useful  towards  the 
end  of  the  hand. 

It  is,  naturally,  better  for  the  dealer  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  should  lead  trumps  rather  than  that  he  should 
lead  them,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  opponents  will  not 
do  so  ;  sometimes,  however,  when  there  is  a  short 
suit  in  dummy,  the  dealer  can  induce  his  opponents  to 
open  trumps  by  leading  the  short  suit  from  dummy. 
Suppose  the  dealer  has  declared  hearts  on  king,  knave, 
10,  5,  4,  and  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  another  club.  The 
dummy  puts  down  two  small  trumps  and  only  one  club. 
The  dealer  should  get  the  lead  in  dummy’s  hand  as 
soon  as  possible  and  lead  the  single  club,  playing  his 
queen  on  it.  If  the  fourth  hand  holds  the  king  of  clubs, 
he  will  win  the  trick  and  he  is  then  very  likely  to  dash 
out  ace  and  another  trump  so  as  to  prevent  the  dummy 
from  ruffing  a  club,  and  this  will  be  exactly  what  the 
dealer  wants,  as  his  king,  knave,  10  of  trumps  will  be  | 
led  up  to.  If  the  queen  of  clubs  wins,  the  dealer  must 
not  lead  out  the  ace,  but  must  lead  a  small  one  and  ruff 
it  in  dummy,  and  then  lead  a  trump  up  to  his  tenace, 
keeping  the  ace,  knave  of  clubs  still  over  the  king. 

The  exception  to  leading  trumps  at  once  with  great 
strength  in  them  is  when  the  weak  hand  has  a  long 
unestablished  suit  with  no  card  of  entry  except  in 
trumps.  Say  that  the  dealer  has  declared  hearts  on 
ace,  queen,  knave,  and  two  others  and  dummy  holds 
king  and  two  other  hearts  and  king,  queen,  knave  to 


five  diamonds,  of  which  suit  the  dealer  has  only  one. 
In  this  case  the  diamond  suit  must  be  cleared  first,  and 
then,  when  the  ace  is  gone,  the  dealer  can  lead  out  the 
ace  and  queen  of  trumps  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  again, 
and  put  the  dummy  in  with  the  king  of  trumps  to  make 
his  diamonds. 

When  there  is  strength  in  trumps  in  both  the  dealer  s 
hand  and  the  dummy,  a  very  important  consideration 
is  in  which  hand  the  lead  will  be  wanted  when  the  op¬ 
ponents’  trumps  are  exhausted.  The  following  hand 
was  a  typical  instance  of  this  : — 

Dummy’s  hand. 


Dealer’s  hand. 

Hearts — Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8,  2 
Diamonds — 4 
Clubs — 9,  S,  6 
Spades— Ace,  queen,  knave 


Hearts — King,  6,  5,  3 
Diamonds — 9,  8,  5 
Clubs — io,  7,  4 
Spades — 7,  6,  2 


The  dealer  was  already  8  up,  and  he  naturally  de¬ 
clared  hearts.  The  king  of  diamonds  was  led,  followed 
by  the  queen.  The  dealer  rufted  the  second  diamond 
with  his  2,  led  out  the  ace  and  another  trump,  winning 
the  second  round  with  dummy  s  king,  and  then  led  a 
small  spade  and  took  the  finesse,  which  came  off  all 
right,  but  he  could  not  put  dummy  in  again  to  lead  a 
second  spade,  and  he  had  to  lose  three  tricks  in  clubs 
and  one  in  spades,  and  so  missed  the  game..  \\  hen  it 
was  over,  he  said  “  It  was  bad  luck  not  being  able  to 
put  dummy  in  again  to  lead  the  spade  through  ,  but 
it  was  his  own  bad  play.  It  was  really  so  simple.  He 
had  only  to  ruff  the  diamond  with  the  8  instead  of  the 
2  in  order  to  make  certain  of  being  able  to  put  dummy 
in  twice  in  the  trump  suit,  and  this  he  ought  to  have 
seen  from  the  beginning.  Again  and  again  does  the 
winning  or  losing  at  bridge  turn  on  these  little  points 
of  play. 


CHESS. 

Problem  71.  By  Galitzky. 


Black,  6  pieces. 


White,  9  pieces. 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

There  are  nearly  twenty  mates  in  this  problem. 


Problem  72.  By  T.  P.  Taylor. — White  ( r  1 ) 1  :  K  KKt5, 
—  QR4,  R  — QKt4,  R  — K8,  B-KB2,  B-KktS  Kt-KR2, 
t  —  Q8,  P-K4,  P-K7,  P-Q3-  Black  (7):  K-M.  B-Q3, 
-QB5,  Kt  —  K6,  P-KKtS,  P-QB6,  P-QKt2.  White  to  mate  ip 


'o  moves. 


Key  to  Problem  69  :  1 .  Q  -  KB6. 
Key  to  Problem  70:  1.  Kt-QB3. 


The  following  game  was  played  in  the  recent  inter¬ 
national  tournament  at  Stockholm.  It  illustrates 
definitely  that  superior  numerical  force  is  not  in  itself 
enough  to  command  success. 


Centre  Counter  Game. 


White  Black 

Mieses  Mbller 

1.  P  -K4  P-Q4 

o  p  v  P  o  x  P 

3:  Kt-QBs  Q-QR4 

4.  Kt  -  B3  Kt  — KB3 

5.  B-K2  B-Kt5 

6.  Castles  P  —  K3 


White 

Black 

Mieses 

Mbller 

7- 

Kt-Q4 

B  x  B 

8. 

QxB 

P-B3 

9- 

P-Q3 

B-K2 

10. 

P-QR3 

Castles 

1 1. 

P-QKt4 

Q-B2 

12. 

B  —  Kt2 

B-Q3 

Black’s  move  might  be  effective  if  his  opponent 
stopped  to  defend  the  pawn.  But  conscious  of  the 
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superior  development  of  his  pieces  white  ignores  such 
a  trifle  in  his  chase  after  bigger  game.  As  the  loss  of 
the  game  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  move,  it  mav  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  no  piece  shall 
deliberately  be  moved  more  'than  once  until  all  are 
placed  in  positions  where  they  support  one  another. 
Practically,  black  has  to  play  the  game  now  without 
the  QR  and  QKt. 


13.  Kt-K4  BxPch  14.  K-Ri  B-K4 

As  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  more  often  a  piece 
■moves  in  the  early  part  of  the  game,  however  specious 
the  reason,  its  position  becomes  less  satisfactory.  Black 
must  withdraw  his  bishop  to  avoid  losing  it. 


15-  P-KB4  KtxKt 

16.  PxKt  BxP 

17-  Q-Kt4  P-K4 


18.  Kt-Bs  P-B3 

19.  R  x  B  P  x  R 


The  sacrifice  of  the  exchange  is  the  proper  sequel  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  two  pawns,  and  hesitation  now  would 
be  fatal. 


20.  R-Qr  K-R 


.  Black  can  do  nothing  while  the  threat  of  Kt  — R6  ch 
!s  hanging  over  him.  For  instance,  if  the  Kt  moves 

[hen.  white  Plays  21.  R-Q7,  OxR,  and 
Kt  — Kb  ch  wins  the  queen. 

21.  P-K5  Q-B2 


And  now  PxP  would  probably  be  followed  by 
K-Q6andBxP.  If  after  21.  .  .  .' P  x  P  ;  22.  R-06 
23-  QxR,  QxR,  then  white  mates  in  two 
moves  by  Q  — QB8  &c.  The  position  is  extraordinary  ; 
tor  some  time  it  has  been  like  a  problem  of  white  to 
play  and  win. 


22.  P-K6  Q-Kt3 

23.  P-K7  R  — Ki 

24.  QxQ  P  x  Q 

25-  R-Q8  Kt  — R3 

26.  Kt-Q6  QR  x  R 

27.  PxR  =  Q  R  x  Q 

28.  Kt  — B7  ch  K-Kti 

29.  Kt  x  R  P-QB4 


30.  PxP  Kt  x  P 

31.  B-Q4  P-Kt3 

32.  B  x  Kt  P  x  B 

33-  K  —  Kti  P  — Kt4 

34-  K-B2  P-B5 

35-  K-B3  K-Bi 

36.  Kt  — B6  and  wins 


reluctance  ot  that  class  of  people  from  whom  the 
soldiery  is  taken  to  enter  a  military  life  .  .  .  The 
reason  is  the  abundant  occupation  and  augmented 
1  stipend  found  in  towns  and  villages  and  farms,  which 
!  ‘eaves  a  smaller  number  of  persons  to  be  disposed  of”. 

An  examination  of  the  Army  Estimates  for  past 
years  shows  that  the  cost  of  our  soldiers  rises  at 
a  quicker  rate  than  the  wages  ot  labour,  a  fact  which 
admits  of  a  simple  explanation.  A  soldier’s  income 
(in  money  and  kind)  may  be  looked  on  as  consisting  of 
two  parts.  First,  he  receives  a  sum  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour,  in  return  for  the 
work  he  does  and  the  risk  he  runs  ;  secondly,  he 
receives  an  additional  sum,  in  excess  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  industrial  spirit 
and  to  overcome  his  unwillingness  to  accept  military 
service.  Otherwise  voluntary  recruiting  would  soon 
cease  altogether.  Obviously,  then,  the  cost  of  soldiers 
must  rise  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  wages  of  ordinary 
labour,  assuming  that  wages  are  gradually  rising  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  industrial  spirit  is  increasing  ; 
and  even  if  wages  remain  constant  for  long  periods,  the 
cost  of  soldiers  will  still  continue  to  rise  so  long  as  the 
diffusion  of  the  industrial  spirit  continues.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Army  Estimates  have  risen  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  half-century.  The 
Estimates  for  1899-1900  (before  the  Boer  war)  were 
just  double  those  for  1853-1854  (before  the  Crimean 
war),  and  they  have  increased  by  ^8,000,000  since 
1809,  the  current  Estimates  being  ^29,000,000. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the 
cost  of  a  voluntary  army  will  diminish  in  the  future, 
and  it  will  certainly  rise  if  our  prosperity  continues. 
The  rise  in  the  Estimates  may  not  of  course  be  rapid  or 
even  continuous  ;  the  Estimates  may  fall  next  year  and 
the  year  after  too.  But  in  the  periods  of  time  required 
for  the  operation  of  large  social  forces  the  cost  of  a 
voluntary  army  will  prove  an  ever-increasing  burden  to 
the  country  and  must  eventually  become  altogether  in¬ 
supportable. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut-Col. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 

IB  The  Cost  of  Voluntary  Soldiers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sm— The  recruiting  crises  by  which  we  are  period! 
callv  visited  are  generally  explained  as  being  due  to  the 
want  of  men  in  the  labour  market.  This  explanation  i: 
but  half  a  truth  The  presence  of  the  unemployed 
whom  we  have  always  with  us,  shows  that  the  labou 
market  has  never  reached  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be  in 
capable  of  supplying,  at  least  partially,  the  wants  of  th< 
army,  were  the  men  willing  to  enlist.  Whence  thei 
unwillingness?  Their  unwillingness  is  caused  by  th< 
gradual  spread  of  the  industrial  spirit  and  the  declin< 
of  the  fighting  instinct,  in  England  as  in  all  other  highh 
organised  commercial  communities.  “  No  enlightenec 
mind  disputes  the  continuous  decline  of  the  militan 
spirit  and  the  gradual  ascendency  of  the  industrial” 
says  M.  Comte  in  his  “Philosophic  Positive”.  “  W( 
see  under  various  forms  and  more  and  more  indisput 

•r  '  •  the  rePuffnance  of  modern  society  to  ; 

military  life.  Compulsory  service  becomes  more  anc 
more  necessary.”  Now,  with  the  progress  of  industn 
and  commercial  prosperity  the  wages  of  labour  (in  lone 
periods)  rise,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  so  Ion"  a> 
this  prosperity  continues,  the  cost  of  soldiers  rises. 

The  rate  of  a  soldier’s  pay,  says  Adam  Smith,  is  natm 
rally  ‘  regulated  by  the  usual  wages  of  commor 
-abourers,  the  rank  of  people  from  which  foot-soldien 
are  commonly  drawn  ”,  The  amount  of  this  pay,  8^, 
a  day,  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  between  1614  anc 
1776  when  Smith  wrote  ;  but  by  1797  it  had  risen  to  £ 
shilling  a  day.  Two  years  earlier  the  increased  cost  ol 
soldiers  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Edmund  Burke, 
who  clearly  saw  its  cause.  “  The  price  of  the  soldier 
2s  highly  raised  ...  the  grand  [cause  being]  the 


DIANA  OF  THE  COBDENITES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester. 

S,R>  I  have  more  than  once  in  the  Saturday  Review 
advocated  a  preferential  tariff,  sharing  the  convictions 
of  the  educated  classes.  That  the  weight  of  argument 
on  our  side  preponderates  is,  I  think,  evident  ;  but  the 
indigesta  moles  of  an  ignorant  vote  has  put  us  in  the 
position  of  struggling  after  the  impossible.  The  plain 
truth  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  for  sixty  years  the 
masses  have  been  educated  by  the  logic  of  experience 
to  believe  in  that  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  the  cheapest 
market.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  Unionist  rout  can  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
produced  a  scare. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  backwards.  Undoubtedly 
the  five-shilling  duty  on  corn  was  unduly  checking  im¬ 
portation.  But  the  remedy  for  that  was  not  free  trade 
but  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  say,  to  two  shillings. 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  had  however  their  game 
to  play.  Their  notion  was  that  by  wrecking  agriculture 
the  labour-market  would  be  glutted,  whereby  labour 
would  be  cheapened  and  profits  doubled.  Moreover  in 
any  case  cheap  food  would  have  helped  them  to  force 
down  the  wage-rate,  and  a  bankrupt  squirearchy  would 
have  enabled  their  magnates  to  buy  up  the  soil  on 
their  own  terms.  Greed  and  class-hatred  were  the 
basis  ot  the  agitation  they  successfully  fomented.  How 
hollow  and  factitious  that  agitation  was  became  obvious 
when,  later  on,  Cobden  negotiated  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  which  ruined  the  Coventry  ribbon 
trade  and  the  Spitalfields  weavers.  It  was  shown  that 
the  apostle  of  free  trade,  with  the  morality  of  a  very 
unscrupulous  bagman,  was  blindly  indifferent  to  any 
English  industry  except  cotton.  Free  trade  was  the 
apotheosis  of  cotton. 

Briefly,  the  trade  unions  stopped  the  proposed  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  wage-rate,  so  the  manufacturers  did  not 
benefit  largely  by  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  But  the 
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foreigner  did.  Little  by  little,  more  and  yet  more,  he 
succeeded  in  sucking  our  very  life’s  blood.  It  is  free 
trade  that  has  made  the  Yankee  multi-millionaire. 
Per  the  agency  of  free  trade  German  ships  are  being 
built — while  we  look  on,  and  truckle  to  Berlin — 
which  are  designed  to  obliterate  our  navy.  All  this 
is  an  open  book  to  the  educated,  but,  as  Carlyle 
put  it,  our  electorate  is  composed  of  the  “  mostly 
fools  ”,  and  they  are  convinced  that  dumping  amounts 
to  the  mightiest  of  blessings,  and  that  so  long  as  they 
can  buy  below  cost  price  the  bargain  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.  Their  mental  condition  has  been  super¬ 
induced  by  the  old  fallacy,  non  causa  pro  causa. 
They  have  been  taught  to  identify  progress  with  free 
trade,  which  happens  to  be  the  actual  cause,  not  of 
England’s  prosperity  but  of  her  poverty,  and  simply, 
it  is  futile  to  reason  with  the  unreasonable.  In  the 
meanwhile  nothing  can  be  more  serious  than  a  parlia¬ 
ment  without  an  opposition.  That  there  are  level¬ 
headed  men  in  the  Cabinet  few  will  deny,  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  repose  confidence  in  their  moderation, 
were  it  not  obvious  that  they  are  liable  to  pressure  of 
a  vehement  character  from  behind.  If  they  yield,  then 
the  deluge  ;  if  they  resist  it  will  be  at  their  own  peril, 
for  they  will  be  elbowed  out  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
party.  That  wrould  leave  a  huge  majority  dominated 
by  crude  socialism,  holding  irresponsible  authority,  and 
our  masters  for  six  years. 

It  would  be  inequitable  to  condemn  the  Government 
in  advance.  It  may  astonish  us  by  a  display  of  tact, 
temper  and  judgment.  In  spite  of  inevitable  appre¬ 
hensions,  we  hope  so.  If  otherwise,  it  may  become 
necessary  by  an  address  of  the  income-tax  payers, 
representing  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  fortify  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  country  is  not  Radical  ;  it  is 
only  scared.  Further,  it  is  feeble  folly  to  refuse  to 
accept  a  verdict  of  unparalleled  import.  Unless  the 
Unionists  are  anxious  to  remain  in  a  state  of  imbecile 
opposition  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme  of  preferential  duties  and  Mr. 
Balfour’s  of  retaliation  must  be  dropped  formally  and 
finally.  This  as  the  necessary  acceptance  of  the 
•decision  of  the  electorate.  Lord  Derby  in  1852  had  to 
abandon  Protection.  As  a  minister  he  rose  far  above 
the  small  and  superb  Lord  John  Russell,  yet  the 
country  would  not  confide  in  him  even  after  his  repent¬ 
ance.  It  took  twenty-two  years  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
recover  the  ground  lost  by  a  temporary  collision  with 
the  popular  will.  And  it  will  take  a  longer  time  before 
the  country  will  listen  to  any  variation  of  the  dogma 
of  free  trade.  Indeed  I  may  go  farther  and  affirm 
that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  become 
impossible.  It  would  be  wiser  to  set  them  aside  and 
accept  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  devoting  all 
the  energies  of  Conservatism  to  supporting  the  mode¬ 
rate  element  in  the  Cabinet.  The  game  has  been 
played  and  the  game  has  been  lost. 

Compton  Reade. 

[It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  those  who  shared 
our  correspondent’s  fiscal  convictions  usually  flourished 
the  white  feather  as  he  does  in  this  letter — because  of  a 
single  rebuff.  But,  in  his  white  feather  mood,  it  is 
natural  he  should  choose  Lord  Rosebery’s  wing  to  run 
under. — Ed.  S.R.] 

BRITISH  TRADE  AND  THE  NEW  TARIFFS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  article  published  last  week,  you  account 
for  the  enormous  increase  in  our  exports  lately,  by  the 
fact  that  foreigners  have  been  hastily  purchasing  from 
us  before  the  high  tariffs  make  it  impossible.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  explain  to  a  would-be  convert 
why  the  consumer  in  Germany  should  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  buy,  if  we,  the  foreigner,  are  going  to  pay  the 
tariff.  Yours  truly, 

An  Inquirer. 

[Our  correspondent  must  know  that  it  is  not  true 
either  that  the  foreigner  or  the  exporter  always  pays  the 
whole  duty.  The  dilemma  exists,  therefore,  only  in 
his  imagination.  We  have  never  held  that  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  tariff  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  will  not  raise 


the  price  in  those  countries.  If  the  price  rose  by  the 
exact  amount  of  the  duty  our  exports  would  be  very 
little  interfered  with.  If,  however,  the  price  were  to 
rise  by  one-half  of  the  duty,  British  merchants  could 
do  business  only  if  they  were  prepared  to  pay  the 
remaining  half  and  reduced  their  prices  by  this  amount. 
German  merchants  are  fully  aware  of  these  facts  and 
in  anticipation  of  some  rise  in  price — how  much  it  is 
impossible  to  prophesy — have  increased  very  consider¬ 
ably  their  imports  from  abroad.  Of  course,  “An 
Inquirer  ”  will  see.  on  reflection,  that  the  higher  price 
in  Germany  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
employment  is  benefited  by  supplying  the  goods  kept 
out,  and  that  the  revenue  is  benefited  in  respect  of  the 
goods  which  are  not  kept  out. — Ed.  S.R.] 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  March  1906. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Radicals  have  carried  by  a  large 
majority  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  mem¬ 
bers  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  have  as  many  as  670  men  at  ^300  a  year  each  in  the 
service  of  the  State  as  members  of  Parliament.  I  ima¬ 
gine  that  most  people  who  know  anything  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  working  share  the  opinion  that  the  House 
would  be  a  far  more  efficient  instrument  with  no  more 
than  half  the  present  number  of  members  and  that 
probably  300  members  would  be  ample.  Why  should 
the  taxpayer  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  more  representa¬ 
tives  than  will  suffice  ? 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives  which 
suffices  for  a  country  vastly  larger  than  the  United 
Kingdom  and  with  a  population  about  twice  our  own 
is  content  to  have  a  House  of  357  members. 

Again  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  present  Parliament 
has  no  mandate  for  so  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  a 
change.  If  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  it  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Lords  will  throw  out  the  bill  and  thus  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  either  to  go  to  the  country  on  'the  issue  or  to 
postpone  the  whole  question  until  the  next  dissolution. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lewin  Hill. 

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  BETTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — No  backer  is  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  odds  offered  are  mathematically  unfair.  His  faith 
in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  is  a  set-off  against 
the  restriction  of  his  winnings.  Argument  never  pre¬ 
vented  a  man  from  risking  a  sovereign  on  a  “  good 
thing  ”.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  wrote  in  a  journal 
now  defunct  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  notion  that 
money  can  be  made  by  systematic  gambling.  I  gave 
an  analysis  of  every  known  “system”,  and  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  mathematically  trained  intellect 
that  systems  were  absurd.  The  paper — rather  a  serious 
organ — was  in  consequence  bought  largely  by  betting 
people,  and  hundreds  tested  the  systems  I  had  exposed. 
A  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  paper  actually  made 
some  or  £80  by  following  one  of  the  systems, 

and  gave  up  the  “  case  ”  for  the  course.  He  was  back 
long  before  the  season  finished.  The  only  cure  for 
gambling  is  a  persistent  run  of  ill-luck  resulting  in 
entire  loss  of  capital.  Even  then  the  doctrine  of  chances 
suggests  that  “the  turn  must  come”.  This  is  what 
lures  the  man  with  the  gambling  instinct.  “  Some  one 
must  win,  why  not  I  ?  ”  is  his  unanswerable  objection 
to  all  arguments.  It  is  curious,  too,  how  the  very 
arguments  employed  to  prove  the  futility  of  betting 
have  a  knack  of  failing  when  put  to  the  test  of  one  or 
two  experimental  trials.  I  once  by  way  of  an  object 
lesson  laid  the  mathematical  odds  against  heads  turn¬ 
ing  up  five  times  consecutively.  They  ran  nine  times. 
It  is  true  that  I  should  have  won  scores  of  times  if  my 
opponent  had  continued  tossing,  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  my  mathematical  illustration  had  failed,  and 
argued,  if  it  failed  once,  why  not  twice  ?  I  have  de¬ 
cided  not  to  publish  the  very  elaborate  MS.  I  prepared 
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on  “The  Folly  of  Systems”  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is.  Yours,  &c. 

Douglas  Blackburn. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


81  Page  Street,  Westminster 
12  March  1906. 

Sir, — Perhaps  “Junior  Carlton”  will  forgive  the 
suggestion  that  his  arithmetic  can  be  improved  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  sending  corroborative  detail  of  his 
main  contention  that  gambling  is  silly. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  single  pool  I  cannot 
check  his  odds  in  regard  to  this  game  ;  but  the  chances 
against  either  of  two  golf  players  of  equal  skill  winning 
three  holes  in  succession  are  surely  7  to  1 — namely  the 
chance  of  either  player  winning  three  successive  holes 
is  i  x  ^  x  \  Putting  w  for  win  and  l  for  lose  the 

only  possibilities  are  : 

12345678 

1st  hole .  W  W  W  \V  L  L  L  L 

2nd  „  w  W  L  I.  W  W  L  I. 

3rd  ,,  W  L  W  L  W  L  W  L 


Thus  there  is  one  way  in  which  three  consecutive  holes 
can  be  won  and  seven  ways  in  which  they  cannot  be 
won. 

It  is  scarcely  desirable  to  “  get  an  Englishman  to 
look  on  betting  as  sinful”.  Whether  betting  is  or  is 
not  immoral  depends  partly  on  the  conscience  and 
partly  on  the  finances  of  each  individual  ;  but  that 
most  betting  is  silly  can  be  demonstrated  by  arithmetic. 
The  betting  odds  quoted  in  the  daily  papers  show  that 
those  who  stake  their  money  with  bookmakers  do  so 
on  unequal  terms.  If  I  bet  25  to  100  that  Oxford  will 
win  the  boat-race,  and  75  to  100  that  Cambridge  will 
win  it,  the  bet  is  equal,  since  I  stake  100  altogether 
and  win  100  whichever  wins,  it  being  assumed 
that  if  the  race  is  drawn  the  bet  is  off.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  do  not  prevail  in  betting  with  book¬ 
makers.  If  a  bookmaker  were  to  arrange  his  bets  so 
that  he  had  to  pay  exactly  ^"ioo  whichever  horse  won, 
then  he  ought,  if  the  bet  were  on  equal  terms,  to 
receive  exactly  £100  altogether  from  the  backers  of  the 
horses.  The'  morning  papers  of  last  Saturday  pub¬ 
lished  the  odds  on  five  races.  They  were  as  follows  : 


100  to  20,  to  100,  to  12,  to  10,  to  10,  to  8, 

to  8,  to  8,  to  8,  to  8  . 

100  to  80,  to  40,  to  25,  to  25  . 

100  to  90,  to  33,  to  33,  to  10  . 

100  to  44,  to  33,  to  28,  to  25,  to  12,  to  8... 
100  to  33,  to  33,  to  30,  to  20,  to  18,  to  10, 
to  10  . 


total,  100  to  192 
,,  100  to  170 

,,  100  to  166 

,,  100  to  150 

,,  100  to  154 


The  sum  total  of  these  figures  is  500  to  832^  or 
100  to  166.  The  bookmaker  would  have  to  pay  ^100 
in  any  event,  and  as  payment  for  doing  this  he  receives 
^166.  I  once  got  out  the  odds  for  a  large  number 
of  races  with  substantially  the  same  results  as  above. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  man  who  bets  with 
bookmakers  pays  about  £166  for  what  is  arithmetically 
worth  ^100.  This  is  silly,  but  the  bookmakers  must  not 
be  blamed.  The  betting  is  unequal  but  not  unfair,  since 
expenses,  bad  debts,  and  profit  have  to  be  provided  for. 

If  a  man  has  special  knowledge  about  any  particular 
race  betting  for  him  may  not  be  foolish,  even  on  terms 
which  on  the  whole  are  unequal.  If  a  man  is  better 
endowed  with  money  than  with  brains,  and  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  pay  ^166  for  ^100  in  order  to  enjoy 
some  excitement,  the  excitement  may  be  worth  £66  to 
him  but  the  rules  of  arithmetic  cannot  determine  its 
value.  Such  a  man  may  be  only  indirectly  silly.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  silliness  of 
gambling  is  evident,  and  those  who  are  most  opposed 
to  betting  would  be  well  advised  to  base  their  opposi¬ 
tion  upon  its  foolishness,  rather  than  upon  its  im¬ 
morality.  It  can  only  be  proved  to  be  immoral  when 
a  man’s  conscience  tells  him  it  is  wrong,  or  when  the 
state  of  his  finances  is  such  as  to  make  him  unable  to 
bear  the  loss  without  undue  damage  to  himself  or 
others,  and  without  involving  a  strong  temptation  to 
steal  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  loss. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Schooling. 


[Has  Mr.  Schooling  never  halved  a  hole  in  golf  .J — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  NIGHTMARE. 

“The  Origin  of  Life.”  By  J.  Butler  Burke.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1906.  16s.  net. 

THERE  are  times  when  sleep  will  not  come,  when 
the  mind  overstrained  by  the  long  tension  still 
insists  on  working  idly  and  without  governance.  In 
the  brief  lucid  intervals  we  find  ourselves  stringing 
together  interminable  discourses  which  have  a  factitious 
appearance  of  unity,  mere  cardhouses  of  the  brain 
built  up  of  half-remembered  scraps  gathered  from  all 
sources,  sentences  which  parse  perhaps  but  possess 
nothing  but  the  element  of  futile  surprise  of  a  game 
of  Consequences. 

Should  anyone  wish  to  produce  such  a  calenture  in 
the  active  hours  of  daylight,  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Butler  Burke’s  book  on  the  origin  of  Life  ;  that  great 
book  which,  as  the  advertisement  tells  us,  “  puts  the 
origin  of  life  one  step  further  back  ”.  Here  he  will 
find  himself  struggling  with  sentences  which  invoke 
the  great  and  august  names  of  science,  sentences 
which  are  cast  into  the  mould  of  other  sentences,  which 
open  as  if  they  had  a  purpose  but  seem  to  close  before 
they  reach  it.  You  will  read  one  or  two  and  pull  your¬ 
self  up  with  a  start,  thinking  you  have  overlooked  the 
point,  you  will  read  them  again  with  care,  then  again 
with  disgust  at  your  own  stupidity,  at  last  it  will  dawn 
upon  you  that  there  simply  is  no  point.  The  sentences 
are  the  mere  foam  of  words,  like  the  foam  figures  pro¬ 
duced  by  Biitschli,  which  stimulate  living  cells  but 
possess  no  trace  of  vitality  ;  and  really  Mr.  Burke’s 
sentences  afford  very  good  samples  of  his  thinking. 

Mr.  J.  Butler  Burke  is  that  eminent  light  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  who  on  20  June  1905,  through  the 
medium  of  “  a  representative  of  the  ‘  Daily  Chronicle  ’  ”, 
thrilled  an  outworn  world  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  created  life  out  of  dead  matter.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  demonstrated  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory 
(if  ghosts  could  walk  Clerk-Maxwell’s  would  have 
hurried  back)  ;  for  many  weeks  they  provided  the 
“  Daily  Chronicle  ”  with  copy  after  its  own  heart,  they 
reverberated  platitudinouslv  from  many  a  nonconfor¬ 
mist  pulpit,  and  now  are  given  to  the  world  anew  as 
the  basis  of  a  philosophic  system. 

What  are  the  experiments  anyhow  ?  Voluminous  as 
the  book  is,  the  descriptions  of  these  “pivotal  facts”, 
to  use  the  language  which  seems  most  appropriate,  are 
not  a  little  hazy  and  lack  even  the  measure  of  definite¬ 
ness  we  should  expect  from  a  decent  cookery  book. 
But  apparently  a  tube  was  partly  filled  with  the 
ordinary  nutrient  gelatin  of  the  bacteriologist,  some 
barium  bromide  or  chloride  containing  radium  com¬ 
pounds  was  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
was  sterilised  by  heating.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
something  like  bubbles  or  cells  appeared  within  the 
gelatin,  increased  in  size  and  number  until  they  re¬ 
sembled  the  frog’s  eggs  that  are  in  the  ditches 
nowadays  ;  ultimately  they  became  resolved  into  mere 
crystals.  These  “  radiobes  ”,  as  Mr.  Burke  calls  them, 
are  shown  in  various  figures,  but  as  these  seem  to 
be  photographs  of  drawings  and  not  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  have  no  scale  of  magnitude  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  them. 
We  gather  that  “radiobes”  cannot  reproduce  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  they  disappear  when  the  gelatin 
is  liquefied,  but  with  the  sceptics  who  profess  to  re¬ 
produce  them  without  radium  at  all,  by  the  mere  action 
of  soluble  barium  salts  upon  gelatin,  Mr.  Burke  does 
not  deal.  However  Mr.  Burke  regards  them  as  some¬ 
thing  outside  our  previous  experience,  not  to  be 
accounted  for  on  ordinary  chemical  and  physical  lines, 
and,  though  even  he  cannot  go  the  whole  hog  and  call 
them  “living”,  he  maintains  they  are  somewhere  near 
it — archetypes,  wanderers  in  the  limbo  that  separates 
the  living  from  the  dead.  It  living  matter  possesses 
n  qualities,  he  surmises  that  his  “radiobes”  possess 
n — 1  ;  unfortunately  we  can  find  no  evidence  that  in 
this  case  n  is  greater  than  unity.  It  is  amazing  that 
a  man  should  dare  to  publish  such  a  record  of  experi¬ 
ment,  so  slipshod,  so  uncritical,  so  destitute  of  scientific 
method  ;  great  must  be  his  trust  in  the  abundant  andi 
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unfailing  beneficence  of  popular  ignorance.  Instead, 
however,  of  testing  the  conditions  under  which  his 
phenomena  make  their  appearance  by  varying  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  experiment,  Mr.  Burke  is  content  to 
believe  that  because  they  simulate  in  some  degree  the 
living  cell  they  must  represent  a  novel  form  of  life  or 
■semi-life,  generated  by  the  action  of  the  radium 
upon  the  gelatin.  Somehow  cyanogen  comes  in 
here.  “  It  seemed  as  if  the  complex  molecules 
of  para-cyanogen,  unstable,  but  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
sistent,  and  yielding  a  vast  store  of  energy  in  their 
disintegration,  might  act  as  nuclei,  which  would  in 
suitable  media  set  up  catalytic  actions,  and  thus  act  as 
a  means  of  synthesising  complex  organic  compounds  : 
a  method  not  hitherto  employed.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  bouillon,  of  the  composition  used  in  the 
experiments  with  radium,  was  used,  since  it  contained 
all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm,  and  it  seemed  at  the 
time  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  the  physical 
properties  of  the  cyanogen  molecule,  as  well  as  its 
•chemical  properties,  justified  the  very  shrewd  concep¬ 
tion  of  Pfliiger,  that  the  molecule  of  cyanogen  is  a  semi¬ 
living  thing.  ...  If  cyanogen  is  a  half-living  thing, 
as  Pfliiger  supposed  for  the  reasons  given,  it  is  only 
natural  to  try  if  it  would  form  growths  in  culture 
media,  and  the  use  of  bouillon  in  my  experiments  was 
merely  the  logical  outcome  of  this  conception  ”.  What 
exactly  was  done  we  can  only  guess,  but  anyhow  the 
result  appears  to  have  been  negative. 

But  to  do  Mr.  Burke  justice,  his  “radiobes”  form 
but  a  small  part  of  his  book  ;  his  main  thesis  is,  we 
imagine,  undisturbed  by  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  “radiobes”  as  a  separate  class  of  phenomena  ;  on 
quite  general  grounds  he  proceeds  to  surmise  that 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  may  be  continuous,  that 
matter  may  be  alive  and  even  identical  with  mind. 
But  he  reassures  us  on  the  effect  of  such  speculations 
■“  lest  pious  fears  should  be  raised  that  the  results  of 
this  work  might  be  interpreted  as  destroying  the 
foundations  of  Religion  and  Morality.  Rather  do  they 
tend,  if  our  views  are  true,  to  break  down  the  barrier 
between  Religion  and  Irreligion  and  to  show  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Nature  and  of  Mind  as  one  harmonious  and 
consistent  whole  ”.  With  this  kindly  warranty  of  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  vice  Mr.  Burke  “splurges”  into  the 
vast  of  Philosophy,  Metaphysic  and  transcendental 
Physics,  “for  we  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous 
whole”,  as  he  puts  it.  Stupendous  is  indeed  the  word. 
All  the  great  names  are  there,  and  very  much  must 
some  of  them  be  wondering  what  they  are  doing  in  that 
galley ;  naturally  also  we  find  plenty  of  quotations 
from  all  the  thinkers  from  Empedocles  to  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  who  hope  that  somehow,  somewhere,  yes  and 
no  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  or  who  cling  to  a  faith 
of  the  “  there  may  be  something  in  it  ”  type. 

We  can  only  describe  these  chapters  as  a  nightmare, 
but  since  they  are  besprinkled  from  time  to  time  with 
nice  tags  about  “little  systems”,  “dim  units”,  and 
the  like,  and  with  plenty  of  capital  letters,  Science, 
Truth,  Humanity,  we  suppose  they  will  pass  for  deep 
thinking  at  the  “  Daily  X.”  level.  Provided  only 
we  don’t  insist  on  knowing  what  it  means  it  is  very 
comforting  to  read  “  If  goodness  and  love,  like  truth, 
be  realities,  whatever  atoms  may  really  be,  that  which 
delights  in  virtue  must  be  happy,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  totality  of  things.  In  the  correlation  of  vital 
phenomena  are  that  unity  and  that  plurality  at  once 
rendered  a  continuous  whole”?  If  Mr.  Burke  can 
only  look  the  part,  we  can  conceive  him  lecturing  with 
effect  to  most  exclusive  audiences  at  Claridge’s  or  the 
like.  Some  of  Mr.  Burke’s  admirers  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  style,  which  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is  very 
much  on  a  par  with  his  science  ;  his  use  throughout  of 
the  editorial  “we”,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
pressiveness,  only  adds  from  time  to  time  a  much 
needed  element  of  comedy.  Let  us  take  a  sample 
about  radiobes.  “Well,  then,  they  have  not  been 
abandoned,  but  investigated  in  divers  ways  to  follow 
out  their  actual  course  ;  they  have  afforded  ample 
material  for  reflection,  and  results  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  are,  as  we  venture  to  think,  not  totally 
devoid  in  some  instances  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  ”. 

We  endorse  those  sentiments,  but  our  reflections  are 


on  Mr.  Burke’s  singleness  of  purpose  and  on  the  daily 
press  as  diffusers  of  science. 


THE  IMMACULATE  COUNTRY. 

“A  Fantasy  of  Far  Japan.”  By  Baron  Snyematsu. 
Constable.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  and  its  aesthetic  binding  in 
mauve,  spangled  with  butterflies,  misled  us.  We 
thought  that  Baron  Suyematsu,  wearied  perhaps  with 
his  numerous  dissertations  on  the  righteousness  of 
Japan’s  cause  in  the  war,  with  his  expositions  of  the 
serious  side  of  his  countrymen  and  his  endeavours  to 
show  that  their  ways,  so  often  the  reverse  of  ours, 
may  have  in  them  logical  foundations  that  entirely 
banish  the  ludicrous  aspects  which  first  strike  us, 
was  about  to  favour  us  with  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  fairest  spots  in  Japan,  the  Bridge  of  Heaven 
(Ama  no  Hashidate)  with  its  marvellous  vistas  of 
sea  and  mountain  scenery,  the  thousand  isles  ot 
Matsushima,  or  the  cherry-clad  banks  of  the  river 
Sumida.  We  found  instead  little  more  than  old 
stories  retold  in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
the  Baron  and  persons,  all  of  the  very  highest 
ranks  of  society.  If  readers  can  overcome  the  pedantry 
and  verbosity  in  which  the  lessons  are  sometimes  given, 
they  will  learn  some  things  that  are  new  and  will  be 
entertained  by  others  that  are  amusing. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are  very  varied.  They  are 
strung  together  with  the  same  absence  of  any  logical 
connexion  as  those  of  the  “Child’s  Guide  to  Know¬ 
ledge”,  and  as  that  celebrated  work  of  our  childhood 
jumps  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  ironclad,  so  does  the  Baron,  before  we 
have  fairly  grasped  one  subject,  jump  to  another 
wholly  unconnected.  Moonlight  picnics  to  view  snow 
scenes,  treatment  of  the  blind,  women  s  influence  and 
women’s  wrongs,  the  intricacies  of  the  language 
and  ancestor  worship  are  treated  at  haphazard  in 
one  chapter  ;  superstition,  chauvinism,  the  history  of 
the  great  Choshiu  clan,  the  development  ot  shipping 
and  dockyards,  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Shogunate,  the 
customs  of  heredity  and  modern  taxation  in  another. 
Bushido,  marriage  customs,  intermarriage  between 
Europeans  and  Japanese,  climate,  the  feudal  system, 
the  transit  of  Venus  as  seen  in  Japan,  novels,  wrestling, 
railways,  old  methods  of  fighting,  grades  of  nobility 
and  currency  are  only  some  of  the  other  topics  ex¬ 
pounded  in  answer  to  questions  of  the  auditors  that 
are  not  infrequently  either  silly  or  ignorant  or  both. 
Some  sayings  may  be  quoted — “  No  mean  thought 
could  enter  the  mind  of  the  samurai  :  the  spirit  of  the 
sword,  radiating  from  the  pure  cold  lustre  of  the  blade, 
handed  down  by  his  ancestors,  could  not  but  thrust 
such  a  thought  from  his  mind.”  “  The  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  Japan  is,  in  reality,  far  cleaner  than  those  of 
most  countries.”  “  Chastity  is  far  more  practised  in 
Japan  than  in  any  other  nation.”  “  Truthfulness  and 
honesty  are  the  highest  ideals  of  our  ethical  notions. 

“  We  Japanese  are  modest.  We  do  not  give  ourselves 
airs.” 

Baron  Suyematsu’s  readers  may  accept  these  sayings 
without  question  or  not  according  to  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  Japan  and  of  humanity  in  general.  But  some 
of  his  propositions  are  not  very  ingenuous.  It  is  not 
true  that  houses  of  ill-fame  mainly  exist  at  the  ports 
and  are  mainly  supported  by  European  sailors.  .  They 
are  as  abundant  in  the  capital  and  in  the  great  inland 
towns,  which  a  European  sailor  never  sees,  as  they  are 
at  the  ports,  and  even  at  the  ports  the  majority  are 
exclusively  reserved  for  native  patrons.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  compare  mixed  sea  bathing  in  Western  countries 
with  bathing  in  the  public  bath-houses  in  Japan. .  The 
suggestion  that  the  Japanese  were  defrauded  in  the 
high  prices  which  they  had  in  their  ignorance  to  pay 
to  foreigners  (who  were  entirely  English)  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  their  first  railway  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
grudging  admission  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  English  naval  officers  did  much 
service  in  the  organisation  of  the  navy  is  a  very 
poor  acknowledgment  of  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
navy  out  of  nothing.  And  when  the  most  celebrated 
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of  doctors  differ  who  shall  presume  to  judge  ?  One  of 
the  best  known  English  authorities  on  Japan  is 
Captain  Brinkley,  correspondent  of  the  “Times”,  who, 
more  intensely  Japanese  than  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves,  is  as  assertive  in  his  laudations  of  everything 
connected  with  them,  as  impatient  of  unfavourable 
suggestion  as  Baron  Suyematsu  in  his  most  dogmatic 
moments.  Both  have  criticised,  Baron  Suyematsu  in 
this  book  and  Captain  Brinkley  in  his  own  paper  the 
“Japan  Mail  ”,  the  remarks  of  an  American  missionary 
who  stated  that  “Japan  is  still  a  country  where  the 
word  lie  is  not  a  term  of  reproach  but  rather  implies  a 
jocular  compliment  ”  :  we  put  their  criticisms  side  by 
side  : 


Captain  Brinkley. 

The  word  uso  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  English 
word  lie.  It  is  simply  a  blunt 
or  familiar  form  of  dissent. 


Baron  Suyematsu. 

The  word  uso — tsuki  (a  liar) 
—  is  with  us  an  everyday  word 
of  scathing  contempt. 


STRATEGY. 


“The  Development  of  Strategical  Science  during  the 
19th  Century.”  By  Lieut.-General  von  Caemmerer. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Karl  von  Donat.  London : 
Hugh  Bees.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

CERTAINLY  this  book  is  very  stiff  reading  and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  subject  of  strategy 
is  very  intricate  and  has  for  generations  defied  all 
attempts  at  systematisation.  General  von  Caemmerer, 
despite  his  exhaustive  German  methods  of  analysing 
and  discussing  every  point  in  connexion  with  strategy, 
does  not  make  it  less  intricate.  His  main  thesis  as 
regards  the  whole  art  or  science  of  strategy,  for  whether 
it  be  an  art  or  a  science  must  be  left  to  the  readers  of 
this  book  to  determine  for  themselves,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  quotation  from  his  favourite  authority  Clausevvitz, 
to  the  effect  that  “there  is  nothing  more  important  in 
life  than  to  find  out  the  right  point  of  view  from  which 
things  should  be  looked  at  and  judged  ot  and  then  to 
keep  to  that  one  point”.  In  his  able  review  ot  the 
methods  advanced  by  the  various  schools  of  strategy, 
von  Billow’s,  Jomini’s,  Clausewitz’s  and  others  of  lesser 
light  and  of  the  system  put  into  practice  by  Napoleon  in 
his  many  campaigns,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  Napoleon  was  perfectly  right  at  the  time  in 
operating  in  massed  formations,  as  was  indeed  proved 
by  his  immense  successes,  “if  he  were  living  to-day, 
he  would  of  course  no  longer  act  in  this  way  ”  but 
“  would  have  surely  adapted  himself  to  the  completely 
altered  conditions  as  Moltke  has  done”.  He  asserts 
that  it  was  Von  Moltke  w’ho  wras  the  first  soldier  to 
recognise  how  “  the  enormous  increase  of  fire  effects 
had  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  fundamental 
tactical  principles  for  strategic  considerations”.  So 
much  for  General  von  Caemmerer’s  general  exposition 
of  his  views  ;  he  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  modern  strategy  taking  Heinrich  von  Biilow’s 
book  “The  Spirit  of  the  Modern  System  of  War”  as 
his  starting  point.  This  appeared  in  1799,  at  a  time 
w'hen  the  youthful  Bonaparte  by  his  methods  of  war 
based  on  “  relentless  endeavours  to  bring  about  the 
bloody  decision  of  battle  ”,  had  completely  nonplussed 
his  opponents,  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the 
eighteenth-century  campaigns,  planned  on  the  “strategy 
of  positions  ”,  or  the  art  of  tiring  out  and  staying.  It 
seems  remarkable  that  with  these  fresh  object-lessons 
before  him,  Bulovv  should  have  striven  so  hard  to 
systematise  the  baneful  theory  that  “battle  was  the 
remedy  of  the  desperate  ”  and  that  the  true  aim  of 
strategy  was  to  gain  the  object  of  war  without  blood¬ 
shed.  In  brief  Billow’s  methods  were  an  elaboration 
of  the  “  Base  of  Operations”,  and  he  declared  that  the 
true  spirit  of  modern  war  was  to  view  the  enemy’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  lines  of  communication  as  the  “objective” 
in  lieu  of  their  army.  His  reasons  for  this  were 
plausible  enough,  for  he  argued  that  since  modern 
armies  were  no  longer  self-supporting,  they  would  be 
crushed  were  their  sources  of  supply  to  be  rendered 
useless.  Curiously  enough,  while  thus  blind  to  the 
teachings  of  war  around  him,  he  realised  the  tactical 
advantage  of  extended  “order”  in  conjunction  with 


close  masses,  as  of  decisive  importance.  These  were 
the  formations  with  which  Bonaparte  achieved  such 
marked  success  at  Marengo  in  1800.  The  French 
School  of  Tactics  dated  however  from  a  much  earlier 
period  (1764)  and  had  been  gradually  evolved  during 
the  following  thirty  years.  Various  French  writers, 
among  them  Du  Teil,  advocated  what  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  recognised  use  of  artillery  in  the  attack  ; 
whilst  Guibert  in  his  “  Essai  G^n6ral  de  Tactique” 
and  Bourcet  helped  to  formulate  the  battle  tactics 
which  Napoleon  adopted  and  by  brilliant  application 
made  his  own.  True,  he  enlarged  upon  them  and 
by  his  strategical  insight  was  able  to  employ  them, 
with  marvellous  effect  in  the  surprise  and  attack  of  one 
portion  of  the  enemy’s  forces  by  a  portion  of  his  own 
and  by  subsequently  driving  it  in  a  direction  whence  it 
could  never  reunite  with  its  main  body. 

In  brief,  the  tactical  development  was  necessary  for 
the  achievement  of  the  strategical  success.  Jomini’s 
great  work  which  appeared  in  1805  was  a  complete 
volte-face  as  regards  Von  Billow's  theories,  for  in  it 
the  timid  process  of  outmanoeuvring  was  replaced  by 
force  used  with  the  utmost  determination.  Jomini  was 
the  ardent  advocate  of  “interior  lines”,  of  forcing  an 
entire  massed  army  between  the  component  parts  of 
the  enemy’s  forces.  These  were  pre-eminently  the  views 
of  Napoleon.  To  the  last,  Jomini  clung  to  his  original 
opinions  and  rejected  all  developments  of  his  system 
and  Von  Caemmerer  declares  that  it  remained  for 
Clausevvitz,  “with  German  thoroughness  ”,  to  arrive 
at  a  broader  conception  of  the  art  of  war— “  a  con¬ 
ception  that  permitted  of  a  capacity  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  ”. 

But  before  Clausewitz’s  work  appeared  the  Archduke 
Charles  came  on  the  scene  ;  this  was  in  1814.  The 
Austrian  leader  defined  all  strategy  as  dependent  on 
the  axiom  that  every  movement  of  an  army  must  afford 
complete  security  to  “the  key  ”  of  its  position,  i.e.  to 
“  the  base  ”  behind  it.  These  views  found  favour  in  Aus¬ 
tria  but  not  so  in  Germany.  In  1831,  after  Clausewitz’s 
death,  the  latter’s  famous  treatise  on  war  first  saw  light. 
In  it  Clausevvitz  at  once  demolished  the  Archduke’s- 
theory  by  demonstrating  how  the  Archduke  himself  had 
ever  attached  more  value  to  ground  than  to  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  his  enemy  and  hence  the  measure  of  his 
successes.  Turning  on  Jomini,  whilst  showing  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  his  methods,  he  admitted  that  at  any  rate 
they  rested  on  a  sound  foundation,  namely  that  the 
combat  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  deciding  a 
war.  “  Let  us  not  hear  of  generals  who  conquer  with¬ 
out  bloodshed.”  He  referred  to  the  courageous  spirit 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  “the  father  of  modern  war”,  as- 
an  asset  which  was  “surely  more  valuable  than  the 
spurious  art  of  later  wars  ”.  Referring  to  the  anxiety 
of  some  generals  to  win  campaigns  without  losses  he. 
says  “  This  other  bloodless  way  cannot  be  looked  upon 
at  all  as  the  natural  means  of  satisfying  our  great 
anxiety  to  spare  our  forces,  on  the  contrary,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not  favourable  to  that  way,  it  would  be. 
the  means  of  completely  ruining  them.  Very  many’ 
generals  have  fallen  into  this  error  and  been  ruined  by 
it”.  One  involuntarily  recalls  the  strategy  of  Lord 
Roberts’  advance  on  Pretoria.  After  Clausevvitz  comes 
Willisen,  also  German,  whose  “  Theory  of  Great  War 
published  in  1840  is  of  the  peculiarly  trying  German, 
type. 

Probably  the  best  chapter  in  the  whole  book  is  that 
called  by  the  translator  “  Technics  of  the  19th 
Century”.  In  it  the  author  shows,  and  we  think  con¬ 
clusively,  that  despite  the  generally  accepted  idea  of 
“the  immutable  principles  of  strategy”  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  an  entirely  new  condition  of 
things  arose  in  Europe  about  the  year  i860  owing  to- 
four  modern  factors  (1)  increase  of  roads  (2)  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways  (3)  the  electric  telegraph  and  (4)  the 
development  ot  fire.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  all  these  questions  but  we  would  mention,  as 
regards  the  first,  how  Jomini’s  logistics  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  an  entire  army  by  one  road  have  become  of  no 
effect  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  ot  artillery,, 
wheeled  vehicles  and  the  weight  of  ammunition  to  be 
carried.  Hence  the  modern  German  rule  of  one  army 
corps  (30,000)  men  on  one  road,  an  arrangement  which, 
ensures  that  the  rear  of  the  column  shall  always  be- 
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within  one  day’s  ordinary  march  of  the  head  (14  miles). 
Again  the  field  telegraph  with  proper  precautions  re¬ 
moves  all  fears  of  portions  of  an  army  being  separately 
overwhelmed.  Hence  one  of  Napoleon’s  greatest 
points  is  no  longer  of  importance,  for  his  strategy 
of  co-operating  with  masses  is  not  now  viewed  as  a 
fundamental  maxim.  Indeed  his  “inner  line”  has 
become  most  dangerous  for  it  affords  an  enemy  the 
long  sought  for  chance  of  enveloping  the  attack. 

The  study  of  “  Moltke  as  contrasted  with  Napoleon  ” 
is  of  deep  interest  as  it  gives  Von  Caemmerer’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  methods  of  these  two  great  soldiers. 
Speaking  of  Napoleon  he  says  finally,  “  And  what 
with  him  was  an  exception  has  become  with  Moltke 
the  rule  ;  what  with  him  was  the  rule  has  become  with 
Moltke  the  exception  ”.  Could  any  works  more 
clearly  express  the  marvellous  changes  which  Von 
Caemmerer  asserts,  and  we  think  with  absolute  correct¬ 
ness,  have  come  about  in  the  principles  of  modern 
strategy  ? 

Passing  over  the  writings  of  many  modern  writers 
well  known  to  military  students  together  with  the 
elaboration  of  Moltke’s  strategy  by  Schlichting,  we 
come  to  Von  Caemmerer’s  conclusion.  Here  he  again 
broaches  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  talk  of 
the  art  of  strategy  as  a  science  ?  Napoleon’s  speech  to 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr  is  given,  “Tactics,  evolutions,  artillery 
and  engineer  sciences  can  be  learned  from  manuals 
.  .  .  but  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  art  of  war  can 
only  be  acquired  by  studying  the  history  ot  wars  and 
the  battles  of  grand  generals  and  by  one’s  own  ex¬ 
perience 

Von  Moltke’s  saying  is  of  equal  interest.  “If 
theoretical  science  alone  will  never  lead  us  to  victory, 
we  must  not  altogether  neglect  it.”  General  von 
Willisen  rightly  said,  “  There  is  always  one  step  from 
knowing  to  doing,  but  it  is  a  step  from  knowing  and 
not  one  from  not  knowing" . 


ONE  MORE  GREEK  STORY. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations :  “  Greece.”  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh.  London:  Unwin.  1905.  5s. 

WHEN  Dr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh  consented  to  write  a 
history  of  ancient  Greece  for  the  “  Story  of  the 
Nations  ”  series,  he  undertook  a  task  which  must  have 
seemed  both  difficult  and  thankless.  It  was  difficult, 
for  on  this  period — from  the  coming  of  the  Hellenes  to 
the  year  14  a.d. — there  exists  an  enormous  mass  of 
literature  in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  best  results  of  which  Dr.  Shuckburgh  was  required 
to  condense  into  one  small  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages.  On  the  other  hand  the  task  was  somewhat 
thankless,  because  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  open 
question  whether  the  British  public  really  needed  or 
wished  for  another  Greek  history,  at  any  rate  of  the 
type  here  offered.  It  is  true  that  a  history  of  Greece 
planned  on  an  ample  scale  for  the  use  of  professed 
scholars,  and  providing  a  thorough  restatement  and 
examination  of  problems  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
research,  is  emphatically  a  desideratum.  But  of  the 
small  popular  handbooks  on  Greece,  which  in  recent 
years  have  flooded  the  market,  we  have  already  had 
far  too  many.  Any  addition  to  the  number  of  these, 
even  though  it  bore  on  its  title-page  the  name  ot  a 
distinguished  author,  was  bound  to  be  received  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion. 

That  Dr.  Shuckburgh  felt  some  diffidence  in  present¬ 
ing  us  with  another  short  history  may  be  inferred  from 
his  preface,  where  he  pleads  in  excuse  that  the  “  Stories 
of  the  Nations”  could  not  be  complete  without  that  of 
Greece.  What  is  that  to  the  reviewer  ?  Still  in  this 
case  an  apology  is  unnecessary.  The  book  deserves 
a  welcome  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  production,  and  provides  us  with  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  the  world’s  history.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  book 
which  is  likely  to  be  consulted  by  advanced  students, 
nor  indeed  is  it  intended  to  cater  for  the  wants  of 
this  class.  But  it  is  well  calculated  both  to  instruct 
and  to  entertain  the  general  reader,  and  it  may  further 
be  recommended  to  the  authorities  for  use  in  schools. 


There  are  many  of  us  who  still  retain  a  lively  recollec¬ 
tion  and  horror  of  the  bad  old  histories  of  our  school¬ 
days,  with  their  arid  masses  of  uninteresting  informa¬ 
tion,  and  terrifying  lists  of  yet  more  uninteresting 
dates.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
English  scholarship,  that  better  provision  is  made  for 
the  rising  generation  ;  yet  schools  are  notoriously 
the  homes  of  conservative  tradition,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  in  certain  quarters  the  very  same 
execrable  old  history  books  are  still  in  use.  If  this 
is  indeed  so,  the  sooner  the  whole  lot  are  pitched 
into  a  bonfire,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of 
education.  Let  Dr.  Bury’s  Greek  history  be  given  to 
the  higher  forms,  and  Dr.  Shuckburgh’s  to  the  lower. 
With  the  aid  of  a  certain  amount  of  oral  teaching, 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  is  certain  to  excite  the  interest  of  an 
intelligent  boy  and  supply  him  with  sound  and  definite 
ideas  about  the  period  he  is  studying. 

In  planning  his  work  Dr.  Shuckburgh  has  shown 
commendable  self-restraint.  He  has  refrained  from 
dilating  on  attractive  subjects  and  has  confined  himself 
severely  to  the  main  outlines.  Military  campaigns  and 
operations,  though  not  of  course  entirely  neglected, 
are  treated  with  brevity.  On  the  other  hand  the  poli¬ 
tical  history  of  the  period  is  dealt  with  concisely  but 
adequately,  while  the  artistic  and  literary  movements 
are  noticed  with  comparative  fulness.  The  chapter 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece  is  very  useful,  and 
the  author’s  crisp  appreciations  and  criticisms  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  schools  are  both  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  In  illustration  of  his  manner  we  will  quote  a 
passage  dealing  with  certain  characteristics  common  to 
the  three  great  tragic  poets — /Eschylus,  Sophocles  and 
I  Euripides.  “  They  are  all  affected  by  the  rising  need 
and  use  of  oratory'.  In  every  play  speeches  delivered 
either  by  the  persons  chiefly  affected,  or  by  some  mes¬ 
senger  "describing  the  catastrophe,  are  prominent,  and 
are  composed  with  great  skill,  though  with  increasing 
indication  of  rhetorical  training  as  time  goes  on. 
Again  they  have  all  three  been  affected  by  philosophical 
speculation.  It  has  had  a  very  different  influence  on 
each,  as  we  shall  see,  but  still  it  is  there.  Thirdly,  they 
all  take  occasion  to  glorify  Athens  either  directly  or 
by  implication.  Again,  all"  alike  found  their  plots  on 
legends  or  myths  already  known  from  Homer  or  the 
cyclic  poets  or  by  common  tradition.  They  were, 
therefore,  familiar  "to  their  audiences.  The  originality 
of  the  poets  was  shown  in  delineation  of  character 
displayed  in  circumstances  already  known,  or  in  the 
rearrangement  of  details  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
catastrophe  demanded  by  the  dramatic  situation. 
Euripides  was  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  material,  and  the 
more  human  and  less  heroic  traits  of  his  characters  ”. 

Dr.  Shuckburgh’s  occasional  translations  of  the 
Greek  originals,  particularly  the  poets,  are  graceful 
and  accurate. 


NOVELS. 

“  Hyacinth.”  By  George  A.  Birmingham.  London  : 
Arnold.  1906.  6s. 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  “  The  Seething  Pot  ” 
is  concerned  rather  with  the  social  and  industrial  side 
of  Irish  affairs  than  the  political,  but  the  faculty  of  keen 
observation  which  made  the  earlier  book  interesting 
reappears  with  even  a  sharper  satiric  edge.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  weak  :  Hyacinth  Conneally  passes,  through 
a  series  of  scenes  about  which  Mr.  “  Birmingham 
wishes  to  express  his  views — and  those  views  are 
sincere,  often  original,  and  generally  unexpected. 
Hyacinth,  the  son  of  a  Church  of  Ireland  clergyman 
with  a  peculiar  history,  goes  from  a  Connaught  village 
to  Trinity  during  the  South  African  war,  is  ostracised 
in  college  as  a  rabid  pro-Boer,  gets  into  touch  with  the 
people  who  are  equipping  an  Irish  brigade  for  the 
Boers,  becomes  disillusioned,  tries  commercial  travel- 
ling  for  a  struggling  Irish  woollen  mill  which  is  being 
crushed  by  the  competition  of  a  state-aided  convent 
manufactory,  and  finally  takes  orders.  We  leave  him 
an  unhappy  curate  in  an  English  parish.  In  his  com¬ 
pany  we  have  studied  at  close  quarters  the  methods  of 
the  small  clique  of  extreme  revolutionaries  whose  pens 
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are  mightier  than  their  swords,  have  glanced  at  Trinity 
undergraduates  with  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  eye, 
have  discovered  the  fraudulent  sham-patriotism  that 
dominates  the  shopkeepers  in  Irish  country  towns,  and 
have  been  enabled  to  realise  the  quietly  devotional 
spirit  that  is  at  work,  unadvertised  and  unaggressive, 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  genial  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  a  fine  type  in  this  book,  but  the 
author  has  made  a  bad  mistake  in  attributing  to  an 
imaginary  convent,  which  on  its  industrial  side  is 
obviously  Foxford,  certain  accessories  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  real  Foxford.  This  is  an  artistic  mistake, 
and  will  seem  to  stamp  Mr.  “Birmingham’s”  work 
with  a  sectarian  bias  from  which  it  is  in  reality  free. 

“  Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol.”  By  Jack  London.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1906.  6s. 

The.  “fish  patrol”  watches  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  coerces  a  motley  crowd  of  Greek 
fishermen  and  Chinese  shrimp-catchers  into  the  paths 
of  piscatorial  righteousness.  Why,  in  a  country  where 
people  have  no  undue  hesitation  about  shooting,  these 
salt-water  bailiffs  are  not  aided  by  one  or  two  United 
States  gunboats,  is  not  apparent,  but  the  fact  (as  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be)  that  they  have  to  overcome 
lawlessness  by  cunning  lends  interest  to  the  series  of 
brisk  episodes  described  by  Mr.  London.  Apparently 
you  must  catch  a  poacher  red-handed  and  seize  his 
illegally  meshed  nets  to  secure  a  conviction,  but,  while 
you  may  not  kill  him,  he  is  at  liberty  to  keep  you  off 
by  a  fusillade  of  rifle-shots.  The  boy-hero  of  this  book 
meets  with  wonderful  success,  and  his  enterprises  lead 
him  into  exciting  perils  from  wind  and  wave  and 
poachers  with  the  ethics  of  pirates.  The  author  seems 
to  know  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  he  can  make 
■excellent  use  of  his  knowledge. 

“  Caste  and  Creed.”  By  F.  E.  Penny.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.  1906.  6s. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  for  writers  of  Anglo- 
Indian  fiction  to  take  as  a  theme  the  case  of  a  mixed 
marriage  and  its  results,  whether  disclosed  in  the  life  of 
a  European  who  has  married  a  native  or  in  the  fate 
of  the  offspring  of  such  an  alliance.  In  the  present 
volume  Mrs.  Penny  has  taken  both  aspects  for  her 
■story.  A  Scotch  merchant  marries  a  native  convert  : 
their  daughter  brought  up  from  childhood  as  a 
Christian  among  her  father's  people  at  home  returns 
to  find  that  her  mother  has  quietly  returned  to  her 
Pagan  creed  and  practices.  The  book  is  in  no  way 
convincing.  It  begins  with  various  practical  impossi¬ 
bilities  and  it  lacks  reality  all  through.  As  a  study  of 
native  life  and  character  it  is  superficial  and,  in  spite  of 
their  unusual  surroundings,  the  people  who  figure  in  it 
are  mostly  conventional  or  unreal.  If  it  has  not  much 
■else  to  recommend  it  the  book  is  certainly  crowded 
with  incident. 

The  High  Toby.”  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
London :  Methuen.  1906.  6s. 

For  those  that  like  this  kind  of  pastiche  the  “  dare¬ 
devil  humours”  of  Dick  Ryder  the  notorious  “toby 
man  ”  will  have  their  fascination.  The  seventeenth- 
century  manner  is  tolerably  well  imitated,  and  the 
dialogue  smacks  of  the  times,  with  its  “rip  me”  and 
“sink  me”  and  its  swinging  extravagance  and  air  of 
recklessness.  The  feats  of  “  Galloping  Dick  ”  are  truly 
hard  to  imagine,  and  difficult  of  belief,  but  the  lover  of 
highwayman  romance  will  delight  in  the  superhuman 
and  nightmare-like  activity  and  strength  of  this  hero  of 
the  High  Tobv. 

“  Brownjohn’s.”  By  Mabel  Dearmer.  London:  Smith, 
Elder.  1906.  6s. 

“  Brownjohn’s  ”  is  a  very  pleasant  book,  conglo¬ 
merate  of  a  good  many  conventionalities  familiar  to  us 
in  other  stories,  and  of  a  peculiar  charm  and  cleverness 
which  are  Mrs.  Dearmer’s  own — Robin  and  Toby  are 
characteristic  creations  of  the  author  of  “The  Noisy 
\  ears”,  and  there  is  plenty  of  pretty  feminine  humour 
and  intelligent  observation,  and  fresh  country  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hop-fields  and  rose-covered  cottages.  The  plot  is 


feeble,  the  heroine  makes  a  great  deal  of  fuss  over 
nothing,  but  Mrs.  Dearmer  disarms  probable  criticism 
by  herself  describing  her  story  as  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Port  Arthur,  the  Siege  and  Capitulation.”  By  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett.  London:  Murray.  1906.  21s.net. 

“With  the  Cossacks.”  By  Francis  McCullagh.  London:  Nash. 
1906.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“The  Great  Siege.”  By  B.  W.  Norregaard.  London:  Methuen- 
1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Books  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war  will  we  suppose  continue 
to  be  published  so  long  as  eyewitnesses  have  material  to  be 
collated  or  reprinted.  Who  reads  these  books  ?  They  are 
rarely  of  special  value  to  either  the  historian  or  the  military 
student,  and  in  the  main  are  mere  crambe  repetita.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  conflict  of 
human  forces  not  to  find  in  these  apparently  unnecessary  re¬ 
tellings  of  already  oft-told  tales  something  that  is  fresh,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  on  occasions  thrilling.  Individuals  at  best  only  saw 
part  of  the  game,  and  often  saw  that  part  from  an  aspect,  or 
under  conditions,  different  from  that  of  their  colleagues.  We 
get  for  instance  in  these  three  admirable  specimens  of  the  war 
book  varying  impressions  of  Dalny.  All  pay  tribute  to  Russia’s 
achievement  in  the  building  of  the  town,  but  whilst  it  affected 
Mr.  McCullagh  as  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  appeared  to  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett  as  palpitating  with  life,  both  views  are  shared 
by  Mr.  Norregaard  who  saw  the  town  when  it  was  practically 
deserted  and  when  it  was  gay  with  the  overflow  of  Russians 
from  Port  Arthur.  In  another  respect  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
and  Mr.  Norregaard  agree  :  they  find  that  the  Japanese  made 
plenty  of  mistakes  at  Port  Arthur  which  have  yet  to  be  explained. 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  Mr.  Norregaard  are  concerned 
wholly  with  the  siege  ;  Mr.  McCullagh  went  North,  was  with  the 
Russians  in  various  tight  places,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
retreat  from  Mukden,  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid  and  stirring- 
description,  with  ghosts  by  night  and  heroes  and  madmen  by 
day,  such  as  one  might  expect  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who 
remembers  the  banshee.  If  we  must  have  war  books  from  war 
correspondents  we  want  none  better  than  these,  but  good 
though  they  are  we  should  not  have  been  conscious  of  any 
serious  laches  in  the  unofficial  history  of  the  great  conflict  if 
we  had  not  had  the  chance  of  reading  them. 

“  College  Histories:  The  University  of  Wales.”  By  W.  Cadwaladr 
Davies  and  W.  Lewis  Jones.  London:  Robinson.  5s.net. 

The  authors  of  this  book,  who  in  the  main  have  done  their 
work  admirably,  see  in  this  very  modern  Welsh  University  the 
embodiment  of  the  genius  of  a  race,  and  “  the  final  expression 
of  a  national  tradition  of  learning  which  has  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  centuries”.  The  idea  is  made  the  excuse  for 
four  interesting  chapters  on  Welsh  literary  history  from  the 
Druidic  to  the  Victorian  age,  by  way  of  introductory  matter. 
Some  omissions  and  inacuracies  however  call  for  comment. 
The  effects  of  the  great  rebellion  in  throwing  back  Wales 
economically  and  intellectually  for  two  centuries  are  minimised, 
nor  would  one  either  suspect  from  these  pages  that  the  Welsh 
gentleman  of  the  early  Stuart  days  who  was  learned  in  heraldry 
and  ranked  Owen  Glyndwr  above  the  seven  sages  seemed  to 
Englishmen  of  that  time  a  far  finer  type  of  an  old  and  haughty 
nation  proud  in  arms  than  his  descendant  of  the  twentieth 
century  appears  to  us.  The  Methodist  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  naturally  extolled  as  the  turning  point  in  Welsh 
national  history.  That  it  considerably  modified  the  Welsh 
character  is  indisputable.  Whether  for  all  purposes  it  has 
been  a  turning  to  the  better  is  we  think  doubtful.  The 
writers  however  (who  themselves  Nonconformists  struggle 
throughout  to  be  fair  to  the  Church)  candidly  allow  that  the 
Welsh  literary  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  no  way 
associated  with  Dissent,  but  in  some  ways  was  distinctly 

( Continued  on  page  340. ) 
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•  antagonistic  to  it.  When  they  insist  on  the  self-government 

•  and  self-dependence  which  Nonconformity  has  taught  to 
Wales,  they  forget  that  the  Welsh  working  man  has  been  a 
doubtful  success  as  a  trade-unionist.  His  musical  and  literary 
enthusiasms  however  are  indisputable,  and  the  support  that  he 
gave  to  the  foundation  of  the  Welsh  University  lends  a  touch 
of  romance  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  somewhat  prosaic 
narrative. 

“  The  Transvaal  (Chinese)  Labour  Problem.”  By  Dr.  JE.  Munro. 

London :  Drane.  2s.  6d.  net. 

If  recent  official  documents  had  not  convinced  Lord  Elgin 
and  the  Government  that  Chinese  labour  is  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  mines  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
South  Africa,  they  might  with  advantage  glance  at  this  little 
volume  which  is  written  by  a  dweller  in  Johannesburg.  The 
force  of  Dr.  Munro’s  survey  of  the  whole  question  is  perhaps 
not  much  weakened  by  his  lack  of  literary  gifts  ;  he  is  content 
to  present  the  case  in  a  straightforward  business-like  way. 

“Handy  Notes  on  Current  Politics.”  Vol.  XVI.  Westminster: 

Conservative  Central  Office.  1905-6. 

This  “  Vade-mecum  for  Conservatives  and  Unionists”  covers 
the  twelve  months  February  1905  to  January  1906.  In  its 
monthly  form  it  supplies  quotations  from  and  comments  on 
public  speeches,  which  are  a  valuable  ready  reference.  With 
the  annual  volume  a  useful  Index  is  given,  so  that  the  various 
notes  on  leading  subjects  may  easily  be  discovered. 

“The  Geographical  Journal”  (Vol.  XXVI.  London:  Stanford. 
1005)  contains  the  usual  number  of  more  or  less  technical 
papers  by  specialists  in  travel  and  exploration,  in  addition  to 
the  president’s  survey  of  geographical  progress  for  the  year. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  on  Liberia,  Captain  Lyons  on  the  Nile 
flood,  Colonel  Delme  Radcliffe  on  surveys  in  Uganda,  Major 
Ryder  on  Tibet,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Young  on  the  highlands  of 
Chili  are  among  the  features  of  the  present  volume. 

“The  Hampstead  Annual”  (Mayle)  edited  by  G.  E.  Matheson 
and  Sydney  C.  Mayle  usually  contains  an  interesting  article  or 
two  and  the  1905  number  is  no  exception.  There  is  an  inform¬ 
ing  account  of  Ken  Wood  and  its  owners  by  T.  F.  Hobson  and 
Basil  Field’s  notes  on  “  Memories  of  Hampstead  ”  are  good 
light  reading.  “Shelley’s  Voyages”  by  Richard  Garnett  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  literary  article  in  the  annual. 

From  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  we  have  received  “The  Oxford 
Year  Book  and  Directory”  for  1906  and  “The  Cambridge  Year 
Book  and  Directory”  (5s.  net  each).  These  volumes  contain 
the  names  of  all  living  graduates,  with  their  colleges,  honours, 
and  the  dates .  at  which  they  took  their  degrees.  It  is 
not  intended  to  include,  the  editor  explains,  men  with  honorary 
degrees  or  those  whose  period  of  residence  has  been  less  than 
the  minimum  required  by  the  authorities.  We  have  looked  up 
some  names,  and  we  find  too  many  inaccuracies. 

In  “  The  Blackmore  Country  ”  (Black.  6s.)  Mr.  F.  J.  Snell 
deals  pleasantly  with  the  districts  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset 
covered  by  “  Lorna  Doone”,  “The  Maid  of  Sker”  and  other 
stories.  Blackmore  left  instructions  that  no  authoritative 
“  Llfe  ”  of  himself  should  ever  be  written,  but  Mr.  Snell  is  able 
to  recall  a  few  biographical  facts  in  his  prologue.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  half-tones. — Mr.  Murray  publishes  a  new  half  a 
crown  edition  of  Charles  Darwin’s  “Climbing  Plants”.  The 
work  is  rather  more  difficult  than  most  of  Darwin’s  books,  but 
a  good  deal  in  it  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  non-scientific  reader. 
To  the  serious  botanist  it  is  indispensable. — In  “Recreations 
of  a  Naturalist”  (Unwin.  10s.  6d.)  Mr.  Hawtrey  collects 
his  contributions  for  many  years  past  to  the  “  Field  ”.  He 
writes  of  falconry  with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  and  there 
aj'e  plenty  of  interesting  facts  and  theories  in  his  papers 
generally. — “Brief  Literary  Criticisms”  (Macmillan.  4s.  net) 
consists  of  a  selection  of  Richard  Holt  Hutton’s  articles  in  the 
“Spectator”  and  “  Economist  ”  :  they  are  carefully  chosen  and 
edited  by  his  niece  Elizabeth  Roscoe.— In  “  Literary  Rambles 
in  the  West  of  England”  (Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.  net)  Mr. 
Arthur  Salmon  aims  at  “  topography  chiefly  on  the  literary 
side  ”.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  “  dryasdust  antiquities  ” 
or  “unimportant  provincialisms ”  ;  but  prefers  to  “accompany 
Barrow  to  Cornwall,  Keats  to  Teignmouth,  Wordsworth  to  the 
Quantocks  ”.  Some  of  his  papers  have  appeared  in  the 
“  Western  Morning  News”  and  others  in  “Temple  Bar”. 


THE  ACADEMY  CATALOGUES. 


pictures  and  drawings  that  fall  within  this  period.  Three  new 
volumes  have  since  appeared,  bringing  down  the  names  to 
Lawranson.  These  volumes  contain  some  important  names 
in  English  art,  amongst  them  Constable,  Crome,  Cotrnan  and 
Gainsborough.  In  the  case  of  the  last  it  has  been  necessary 
to  identify  many  portraits,  entered  anonymously,  from  other 
sources,  and  Mr.  Graves  has  added  a  few  jottings  of  criticism 
from  W  alpole’s  annotated  catalogues.  Foreign  artists  also  flit 
across  the  pages.  Thus  there  are  two  Corots,  one  Delacroix, 
several  Daubignys.  But  the  great  men  are  rare  swimmers  in 
the  vast  stream,  and  endless  names  appear  not  only  of  lesser 
men  who  have  their  place  and  interest,  but  of  those  whose 
names  are  forgotten  even  by  special  students  of  art.  What 
has  become  of  all  those  painters,  and  how  many  of  their 
works  have  become  attached  to  better  known  names  ?  A 
good  deal  of  the  history  of  artistic  interests  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mere  lists  of  subjects  under  certain 
names.  For  example  J.  R.  Herbert  begins  with  Byronic 
romance,  then  the  shadow  of  the  Oxford  Movement  falls 
across  his  studio,  and  in  1847  we  get  an  “Early  Christian” 
picture  which  must  have  counted  for  something  in  the 
Pre-raphaelite  development  of  the  following  year,  with  rever¬ 
berations  later  on.  This  was  “  Our  Saviour  subject  to  His 
Parents  at  Nazareth.  ‘  Perhaps  the  Cross,  which  chance 
would  often  design,  &c.’  ”  The  picture  was  on  view  at 
Whitechapel  last  year.  The  “  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin  ”,  the 
“Carpenter’s  Shop”,  the)  “  Shadow  of  the  Cross”,  all  must 
have  owed  something  to  this.  “  Lear  ”  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  “  Moses  ”  for  the  same  place  follow,  and  all 
manner  of  other  things.  John  Cross,  by  the  way,  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Westminster  competitions.  He  came  from 
Paris  with  a  great  reputation,  and  ran  Watts  hard  in  the 
competition  in  which  the  latter  carried  off  a  prize  for  his 
“Alfred  ’.  Cross’s  picture,  also  bought,  hangs  in  the  same 
room  at  Westminster,  but  its  author’s  name  is  forgotten.  The 
last  entry  under  his  name  at  the  Academy  is  1858.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  begins,  in  these  pages,  with  a  subject  from 
“Woodstock”  just  before  his  subject  from  Keats.  Mr.  Hook 
has  a  long  line  of  illustrations  before  he  becomes  the  sea- 
painter  we  know.  Such  stray  notes  may  suggest  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Graves. 
Obviously  it  is  not  a  book  that  can  be  reviewed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  but  it  will  take  its  place  among  indispensable 
works  of  reference.  We  have  only  come  across  one  misprint 
in  turning  over  the  pages,  “Angora”  for  “  Agoa”  on  page  155. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  342. 
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The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  a  Complete  Dictionary  of  Con¬ 
tributors  and  their  Work  from  its  Foundation  in  1769  to 
1904.”  By  Algernon  Graves.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.  London  : 
Graves.  1905-6. 

In  noticing  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  drew  attention 
to  the  labour  it  has  involved  for  its  compiler,  the  thorough  way 
m  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  great  value  of  the 
result  for  all  students  who  have  to  constitute  or  verify  lists  of 
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AN  D 

“SPECIAL” 

(red  seal) 


Everybody  knows 
that 

EPPS’S 

Is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 

Invaluable 
to  all. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND 


DRINK  THE 

RED 


SEED  SOWING. 


Not  a  moment  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  into  the 
ground  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  which  are  to 
make  the  kitchen  garden  and  flower  garden  useful  and 
gay  at  midsummer. 


WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


MESSRS.  SUTTON 

can  despatch  by  return,  carriage  free,  the  following 
selections  o' the  best  seeds  at  the  lowest  prices;  — 

For  the  Villa  Garden — 

Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  ...  21/- 
Collection  of  Flower  Seeds  ...  ...  10/6 


Other  Collections — 

Vegetable  Seeds .  10/6,  31/6,  42/- 

Flower  Seeds  .  5/-,  15/-,  21/- 

SUTTON  &  SONS, The  Kl<s  Serisnie"’  READING. 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


Barr’s  Seeds 

for  Flower  $  Kitchen  Garden 

ofFinest  Selected  Strains  ^.Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse. .  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  valuable  alike  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR’S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  full  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus, 
Tigridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Best  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Rock- 
work,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  also  many 
useful  notes  on  culture. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  ,2  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  DOLUS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORICINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  OIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle; 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/li,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


“  IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 
LIFE.” — Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  thaa 
10  CUPS  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  fret  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


WARING  &  GILLOW,  LIMITED.— NOTICE  IS 

HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  SIX  PER 
CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  will  be  CLOSED  from 
MONDAY,  the  19th  MARCH,  to  SATURDAY,  the  24th  MARCH,  both  days 
inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  payment,  on  the  31st  MARCH,  of  Dividend  for  the 
quarter  ending  that  date.  By  Order, 

20  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  J.  RITSON,  Secretary’. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artist!* 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmana, 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic, 'Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Mediaeval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
■George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Old  English  Churches."  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

'**'  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  & c..  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  .British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler.  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  ,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 

“  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

**  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

A  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueeer,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  ros.  rod. 

T)0GS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

^  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“  The  Bazaar,"  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  t2S.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

^  taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
■Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  ird. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

^  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Garden¬ 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £4  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

“  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  Ss. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

A  With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“The  Bazaar.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  l/n  the  press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J-  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  “  Library  Manual,”  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,”  &C.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  First  Century  of  English  Porcelain  (W.  Moore  Binns).  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  42 a  net. 

Henry  Moore,  R.  A.  (Frank  Maclean).  Scott.  3-f'  net. 

Biography 

A  Woman  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  :  A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Carter 
(Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen).  Smith,  Elder.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (G.  Le  Grys  Norgate).  Methuen. 

7s.  6 d.  net. 

A  Friend  of  Marie- Antoinette  (Lady  Atkyns)  [Translated  from  the 
French  of  Frederic  Barbey  with  a  Preface  by  Victorien  Sardou]. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  I  or.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Wheel  of  Life  (Ellen  Glasgow).  Constable.  6s. 

The  Ancient  Grudge  (Arthur  Stanwood  Pier).  Dean.  6s. 

The  Mummy  and  Miss  Nitocris  (George  Griffith).  Laurie.  6r. 

The  Lady  of  the  Well  (Eleanor  Alexander),  6r.  ;  Concerning  Paul 
and  Fiammetta  (L.  Allen  Harker),  5r.  Arnold. 

The  Triumphs  of  Eugene  Valmont  (Robert  Barr).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6r. 

The  Divine  Gift  (R.  M.  Lewis).  Lamley.  5r. 

Miriam  Lemaire,  Money  Lender  (Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hoskin). 
Cassell.  3f.  6 d. 

Loaves  and  Fishes  (Bernard  Capes).  Methuen.  6r. 

The  Expiation  of  the  Lady  Anne  (Lietitia  Selwyn  Oliver),  6r.  ;  At 
Break  of  Dawn  (Geoffery  James),  3r.  6 d.  Drane. 

Igdrasil  (Winefride  Trafford-Taunton).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Mara  (Chris  Healy).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6j. 

The  Workshop  of  Religions  (Arthur  Lillie).  Sonnenschein.  6s. 

History 

Port  Arthur  :  the  Siege  and  Capitulation  (Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett). 
Blackwood.  2U.  net. 

L’Union  Britannique  (par  Paul  Hondeau).  Paris  :  Rousseau.  5 fr. 
Wenhaston  and  Bulcamp,  Suffolk  (late  Rev.  J.  B.  Clare).  Stock. 
2s.  6d. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

Notes  from  Nature’s  Garden  (Frances  A.  Bardswell).  Longmans. 
6s.  6 d.  net. 

Nature  Knowledge  in  Modern  Poetry  (Alexander  Mackie).  Longmans. 

2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Fishing  for  Pleasure  and  Catching  It  (E.  Marston).  Laurie.  3*.  6 d. 
net. 

Reprints 

Anonymous  Plays  (Third  Series),  1550-1565  ;  The  Dramatic  Writings 
of  Richard  Wever  and  Thomas  Ingelend  (1550-1553).  Early 
English  Drama  Society. 

The  Psalter  in  English  Verse  (Keble),  2s.  6d.  net  ;  Poems  (Christina 
Rossetti),  2 s.  6 d.  net  ;  Shakespeare’s  Poems  (2  vols.),  35.  net. 
Blackie. 

Arthur  O’Leary  (Charles  Lever).  Macmillan.  3*.  6 d. 

Orley  Farm  (Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols.)  Lane.  3j.net. 

The  Pocket  George  Macdonald  (Alfred  H.  Hyatt).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  2s.  net. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (Text  edited  by  Arnold  Glover  and  A.  R. 
Waller.  Vol.  II.).  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press. 
4.,-.  6 d.  net. 

Brief  Literary  Criticisms  (R.  H.  Hutton).  Macmillan. 

Browning’s  Dramatis  Personae ;  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury 
(“  Temple  Classics  ”).  Dent.  is.  6 d.  net  each. 

School  Books 

First  Steps  in  Colloquial  French  (Albert  Thouaille),  2J.  ;  Precis 
Writing  (H.  Latter),  3J.  6d.  ;  The  Medea  of  Euripides  (H. 
Williamson),  2s.  ;  Reynolds’  Discourses  (Prof.  J.  Findlay),  2j. 
net  ;  Chemistry  Lecture  Notes  (G.  E.  Welch),  is.  6 d.  ;  The 
Teacher’s  Black-board  Arithmetic  (Part  II.),  is.  6 d.  Blackie.* 
Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  (J.  C.  Donington).  Macmillan. 
2s.  6  d. 

*  We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Blackie  several  new  volumes  in 
each  of  the  following  series: — “  English  School  Texts  ”  ( Edited 
by  IV.  LI.  D.  Rouse),  6d.  each  ;  “  Little  French  Classics ,”  4 d. 
each;  '■‘■Latin  Texts ”  {Edited  by  IV.  H.  D.  Rouse),  6d.  and  8d. 
each. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (Edited  by  James  Mark 
Baldwin.  Vol.  III..  Parts  I.  and  II.)  Macmillan.  42J.  net. 
Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Conduct  (Thomas  Marshall).  Unwin.  2U.net. 
Symbolic  Logic  and  its  Applications  (Hugh  MacColl).  Longmans. 
4J.  6 d.  net. 

On  Leprosy  and  Fish-eating  (Jonathan  Hutchinson).  Constable. 
I2J.  6 d.  net. 

Sociological  Papers  (Vol.  II.).  Macmillan. 

The  Path  of  the  Sun  (William  Sandeman).  Manchester  :  Sherratt  and 
Hughes. 

Theology 

The  Christ  of  English  Poetry  (Charles  William  Stubbs).  Dent. 
6s.  net. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  Corea  (C.  J.  Corfe).  Rivington.  3J.  net. 
The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things  (Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin)  ;  Primitive 
Christian  Education  (Geraldine  Hodgson)  ;  The  New  Reforma¬ 
tion  (John  A.  Bain).  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  4J.  6 d.  net  each. 

The  Religion  of  All  Good  Men  (H.  W.  Garrod).  Constable.  5J.  net. 
{Continued  on  page  344.) 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  New  Books. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Rambling  Rector.” 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  WELL. 

By  ELEANOR  ALEXANDER. 

A  New  Satire  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Seething  Pot.” 
HYACINTH.  By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM. 

SPECTA  TOR. — “  *  Hyacinth  '  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  books  essential 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Irish  problem  and  the  Irish  character,  and  in  serious 
interest  fully  equals  its  predecessor.  This  engrossing  and  admirably  written 
novel.'* 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SHADOWS. 

By  REGINALD  J.  FARRER.  (Second  Impression.) 

SCOTSMAN .  — “  An  able  and  impressive  story.” 

FOLLY.  By  EDITH  RICKERT. 

STANDARD. — i4  ‘  Folly’  is  a  novel  of  distinguished  cleverness,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.” 

CO  UR  T  J  OURNAL. — “  ‘  Folly  ’  is  a  work  which  all  women  will  read  with 
pleasure.” 


A  Book  about  Children  for  Grown-ups. 

CONCERNING  PAUL  AND  F I  AM  M  ETTA. 

By  L.  ALLEN  HARKER,  Author  of  “The  Intervention  of  the  Duke,” 
&c.  With  a  Preface  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
MORNING  POST. — “  Mrs.  Allen  Harker’s  small  friends  are  very  enter 
taining.” 


THE  iCNEID  OF  VIRGIL. 

With  a  Translation  by  CHARLES  J.  BILLSON,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Two  Vols.  crown  4to.  30s.  net. 

SOME  DOGMAS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS  McTAGGART,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  EMPIRE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS,  Author  of  “Facts  and  Ideas,”  “Knowledge  is 
Power,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


OUR  WATERWAYS. 

A  History  of  Inland  Navigation  considered  as  a  Branch  of  Water  Conservancy. 
By  URQUHART  A.  FORBES,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
W.  H.  R.  ASHFORD.  With  a  Map  especially  prepared  to  illustrate  the  book. 

Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 


THE 

TRANSITION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT,  Author  of  “  Railways  and  their  Rates,"  “The  Organi¬ 
sation  of  Agriculture,"  &c.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 

WESTERN  CULTURE  IN 
EASTERN  LANDS. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Methods  adopted  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  East. 
By  ARMINIUS  VAMBERY,  C.V.O.,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Central  Asia,”  &c. 
Medium  8vo.  12s.  net. 


THINGS  INDIAN. 

By  WILLIAM  CROOKE,  Editor  of  “  Hobson-Jobson.”  Demy  8vo.  12s.net. 
This  work  proposes  to  do  for  India  what  Mr.  Basil  Chamberlain’s  “Things 
Japanese  ”  has  done  for  Japan  :  to  record  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  information 
which  belongs  neither  to  the  Guide  Book  nor  to  History,  but  is  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  both.  [Ready  next  week . 


TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

JACK  DERRINGER. 

A  Tale  of  Deep  Water.  By  BASIL  LUBBOCK,  Author  of  “Round  the  Horn 

Before  the  Mast.” 

THE  HATANEE.  Superstition. 

By  ARTHUR  EGGAR. 


London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


A  POWERFUL  WRITER. 


THE  IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 

[Founded  J  anuary  1886.) 

THIRD  SERIES.  APRIL  1906.  Vol.  XXI.  No.  42. 


Few  books  by  new  writers  display  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  as  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Colin 
Dane's  work,  which  is  one  calculated  to  place 
the  author,  at  a  bound,  in  the  front  rank  of 
fiction  writers.  All  the  components  of  a  really 
good  sensational  novel  will  be  found  in  this 
book,  and  the  various  startling  incidents 
which  follow  each  other  closely  are  related 
in  a  manner  which  shows  the  master  hand. 

JOHH  COLIN  DANE 

A  mysterious  house  with  mysterious  occupants, 
a  haunted  castle  with  a  secret  room,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  dead  woman  in  a  statue,  amateur 
and  professional  detectives  solving  a  mystery 
— are  all  introduced  in  a  fresh  and  original 
manner,  and  the  reader  follows  each  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  ingenious  plot  with  breathless 
interest.  As  a  foil  to  the  sensational  side  of 
the  story  there  is  a  delightful  love  interest 
delicately  treated  and  refreshingly  human. 

“The  Hidden  House,”  by  John  Colin  Dane. 
NOW  READY.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Pearce.  6s. 

THE  HIDDEN  HOUSE. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London; 

And  all  Booksellers. 


Contents. 

ASIA. 

A.  Yusuf  Ali,  M.A.,  LL.M.  :  “  Civic  Life  in  India." 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir,  B.A.  :  “  Young  India  :  its  Hopes  and  Aspirations.” 

S.  M.  Mitra,  M.R.A.S.  :  “The  Partition  of  Bengal  and  the  Bengali  Lan¬ 
guage." 

General  J.  F.  Fischer,  R.E.  :  “Madras  Irrigation  and  Navigation — A 
Reply’." 

COLONIES. 

“  Northern  Nigeria.” 

ORIENTALIA. 

Professor  L.  Mills,  D.D.  :  “Exilic  Jewish  Eschatology:  In  How  Far 
was  it  Zoroastrian  ?  " 

Professor  L.  Mills,  D.D.  “ Zarathustra,  Philo:  The  Achajiaenids  and> 
Israel.” 

A.  H.  Kisbany,  B.A.  (Beyrout) :  “  Arabic  Verbs.” 

GENERAL. 

J.  Ellis  Barker  :  “  The  Rural  Industries  of  Japan.” 

R.  E.  Forrest:  “  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.” 

General  H.  A.  Browne:  “  The  Yunan  Expedition  of  1875  and  the  Cheefoo- 
Conventio  n.” 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

“  Akbar’s  Revenue  Settlements.’’ — “  Britain's  Destiny’:  Growth  or  Decay’ J  ’ — 
Industrial  Depression:  Its  Cause  and  Cuie. — National  or  International 
Currency. — Importance  of  Oriental  Classical  Studies.  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate. — Uganda  Protectorate — Federated  Malay  States. — 
Livingstone  College. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Jataka. — With  the  Abyssinians  in  Somaliland. — Part  I.  of  the  Tadhkiratu 
'L-Awliya  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abrahim  Faridu 'd  Din.— Colonial  Adminis¬ 
tration. — Chinese  at  Home. — Gambia  Colony’  and  Protectorate— The 
Babar-ndma. — Judah  Halle vi’s  Kitdb  al.  Kozari.  British  East  Africa. 
Bushido.— Shinto. — Dictionnaire  Franyais.  Japonais.— Reshaping  of  the 
Far  East,  &c. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 

PUBLISHERS  :  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  V  RE  VIEW  are 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


One  Year  ...  ...  182  ...  ...  1  10  4 

Half  Year .  0  14  1  .  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  ...  ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
fanager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
‘rand,  London,  W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Special  Fees  for  Officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Armv.  Recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  March  28-30. 
Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSH IPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  /. 80 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  :  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  .£20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL, 

BROOK  GREEN,  W. 

AN  EXAMINATION  for  FOUNDATION 

A  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  be  held 
at  the  School  on  APRIL  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  These  Scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  Tuition  Fees.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Headmistress  of  the  School. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina¬ 
tion  on  26th,  27th.  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(University  of  London.) 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  ist, 

and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Entrance 
Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  ^360  in  the  following  September,  as  well  as 
lor  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships  and  Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of 
-studentship. 

The  Governors  have  opened  an  additional  fifty  beds  on  the  Medical  side  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  numerous  Hospital  Appointments  in  both  Special  and  General  Departments 
are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders  of  Resident  Appointments 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S., 
England. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L^  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  &  O. 

PC  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  La.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Travel 

At  the  Gates  of  the  East  (Lieut. -Col.  J.  P.  Barry).  Longmans. 
6s.  net. 

Western  Culture  in  Eastern  Lands  (Arminius  Vambery).  Murray. 
12 s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Burdett’s  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1906.  Scientific  Press.  6s.  net. 
Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory,  1906.  Horace  Cox.  20 s. 

Music,  Irish,  A  History  of  (Wm.  FI.  Grattan  Flood.  2nd  Edition). 
Dublin  :  Browne  and  Nolan. 

Antiquary,  The  (Vol.  XLI.  Jan. -Dec.  1905).  Stock.  7 s.  6 d. 

Letters  from  Samoa  1S91-1895  (Mrs.  Si.  I.  Stevenson.  Edited  by 
Marie  C.  Balfour).  Methuen.  6s.  net. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children  (John  Spargo).  Macmillan.  6s.  6 d. 
net. 

Debrett’s  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  1906.  Dean. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Waterways,  Our  (Urquhart  A.  Forbes  and  W.  PL  R.  Ashford). 
Murray.  12 s.  net. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CXJT.” 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  SECOND  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  22,  and  following  day,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  the  SECOND  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS 
of  the  late  EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  the  Home  Field,  Putney, 
S.W.,  consisting  of  Satirical  Prints,  Caricatures,  and  other  Humorous  Subjects, 
including  the  Works  of  Rowlandson,  Gillray,  Isaac  and  Robert  Cruikshank, 
Hogarth,  and  others  ;  also  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Characters— and  Collections  of 
Miscellaneous  Prints  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  March  27,  and  four  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  and  Illuminated  Horae  and  other  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Historical  Documents,  Autograph  Letters,  &c.,  includine  a  Collection  of 
Letters,  Manuscripts,  Documents  and  Printed  Books  relating  to  Napo'eon  Buona¬ 
parte-Original  Manuscripts  of  Dr.  John  Brown  (“  Rab  ”),.  Robert  Burns,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Dickens,  the  Bateman  Family  (temp.  Eliz.-Jas.  I.),  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Tasso— Autograph  Manuscripts  of  Bret  Harte's  Novels,  and  Letters 
of  George  Washington  and  Lord  Byron —Pope's  Correspondence  with  Bathurst— 
Mr.  H.  Von  Holtorp's  valuable  Typographical  and  Xylographical  Collections — 
Books  in  fine  Bindings— Ben  Jonson's  Bible -First  and  Early  Editions  of  Early 
English  Authors— Sporting  Books— First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors— A  Series 
of  Original  Engravings  of  Animals,  by  Jno.  E.  Ridinger— Early  Printed  and  rare 
Foreign  Books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Po  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
,  Ob  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Ibotels  anfc  Boarfcino  Ibouscs. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  _  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

•  LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS,  and 

ENGRAVERS,  5A  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 

24th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  DAILY,  to  to  6. 
Admission  is. 

W.  P.  D.  STEBBING,  Secretary. 


COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

^  everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F  .Z.S.,  destroyed 
iguesof  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
cques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6  (post-free). — HOWARTH  &  hAIR,  471  Cooks 
;>or  Road,  Sheffield. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2d.  Weekly. 

contains  .  .  . 

A  Complete  Summary  of  Current  Thought 

FROM 

Every  Leading  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Periodical, 

and  many  special  features. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/*  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  coyer  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  lespective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy.  Month  by 
Month”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  . Third  Friday  in 
■each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number.  _ 

The  “  A.  &  N.  C.’’  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required.  . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8S.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements,  £rc.,  will  he  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
■Chronicle  (DepaKment  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  SAV. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  1  London  and  Environs.  ’  ” 

11  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S 

“  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  “  A  brilliant  book.” — Times. 


“  Particularly,  good.”  —  Academy. 

4th  Edition,  Revised, 

51- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
£  IM  V I  R O NS.  60  Illustrations. 

“  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


•  pu pn  By  E.  C.  COOK  2nd 
AWU  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


<jc  Ulus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Ulus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land’s  End,  Scilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon.  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN’S. 

Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO’S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PARRAL  (MEXICO) 

RAILWAY  AND  MINING 

CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

Will  issue  a  Prospectus 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

offering  for  Subscription 

£300,000  5  per  Cent.  CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE  SHARES 

AND 

£400,000  5  per  Cent.  FIRST  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Col.  Sir  CHARLES  EUAN-SMITH,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  51  South 
Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 

The  Honble.  II.  A.  LAWRENCE,  424  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES. 

HYLAND,  ATKINS  &  ROGER,  81  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C, 

DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  COLIN  MACRAE,  Chairman  Railway  Debenture  and 
General  Trust  Company,  Limited,  3  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

The  EARL  OF  DENBIGH,  Chairman  San  Francisco  del  Oro 
Mines,  Limited  (Parral)  and  Director  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited,  Newnham  Paddox,  Lutterworth. 

CHARLES  BILL,  Director  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  Parley 
Hall,  Cheadle,  Staffs. 

Major-General  GEORGE  DE  LA  POER  BERESFORD, 
Director  Mysore  Gold  Mining  Company,  31  Half  Moon  Street, 
W. 

Sir  THOMAS  HOLDICPI,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.  (late 
Royal  Engineers),  41  Courtfield  Road,  South  Kensington,  W. 


BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  Princes 
Street,  E.C.,  and  all  Branches. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue, 
London,  E.C. 

GIFFORD,  HOBBS,  HASKELL  &  BEARE,  Hanover  Bank 
Building,  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

BROKERS. 

London  :  GOVETT,  SONS  &  CO.,  6  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C., 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

Edinburgh  :  H.  GILMOUR  &  SHAW,  18  St.  Andrew’s  Square, 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITORS. 

GEORGE  A.  TOUCH  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Basildon 
House,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (pro  tem.) 

F.  W.  HEMMIN,  Basildon  Plouse,  Moorgate  Street,  London, 
E.C. 


Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  ob= 
tained  from  the  Company’s  Bankers  and  Brokers  and 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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On  Monday  next  the  Subscription  List  of  the 

ANGLO-BELGIAN  COMPANY  OF 

EGYPT,  LIMITED, 

WILL  OPEN. 

The  Company  is  issuing  a  Prospectus  offering  for 
subscription  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  at  a  premium  of 
5s.  per  share,  subscriptions  for  which  will  be  received  by 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  Limited,  in  London,  Alexandria 
and  Cairo. 


THE  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DIRECTORS. 

BARON  GEORGE  DE  REUTER  (Chairman),  86  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  S.W.,  and 
14  Rue  de  Lubeck,  Paris,  Director  Reuter’s  Telegram  Company,  Limited. 

JAMES  DALISON  ALEXANDER,  70  Cadogan  Square,  S.W.,  Director  African  Banking 
Corporation. 

JOHN  FINLAYSON,  63  Wickham  Road,  Beckenham,  Director  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  / 
Limited. 

FRANCIS  FITZGERALD,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Director 
New  General  Traction  Company,  Limited. 

GEORGES  CARRIER,  Director  of  the  Credit  General  Liegeois,  Liege.  , 

JULES  GILBERT  FRESON,  Civil  Engineer,  Commissaire  of  the  Credit  General  Liegeois, 
Liege. 

FLORENT  LAMBERT  (Docteur  en  droit),  of  Lambert  and  Ralli,  34  Avenue  des  Arts,  f 
Brussels,  Merchants  and  Contractors.  1 

EDOUARD  WIENER,  Sub-Manager  of  the  Credit  General  Liegeois,  Bruxelles.  / 

GUST  A  A  E  LAMBERT,  of  Lambert  and  Ralli,  Director  Alexandria  Tramway  Company,  ' 
Alexandria. 

LEON  CARTON  de  WIART,  D.C.L.,  Advocate,  Cairo. 


ENGLAND.. 


BELGIUM 


EGYPT. 


MANAGER  IN  EGYPT. 

S.  SANDISON  DE  BILINSKI,  Cairo. 


BANKERS. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  BANK,  LIMITED,  27  Clement’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria. 
CREDIT  GENERAL  LIEGEOIS,  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Branches  in  Belgium. 

BROKERS. 

CREWS,  LICHTENSTADT  and  CO.,  38  Throgmorton  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 

WORTHINGTON  EVANS,  DAUNEY  and  CO.,  27  Nicholas  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

RUSSELL,  KERR  and  WYATT,  Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Court,  London,  E.C., 

Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

G.  T.  BROADBRIDGE,  F.C.I.S  ,  62  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 


Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  a  telegram  addressed  to  “Lochaber,  London.” 
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HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 

EIGHTY- FIRST  REFORT 

Of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held 

at  the  City  Hall,  Hongkong,  on  the  24th  February,  1906. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen,— The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  you  a  General  Statement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  Decern 

^The  net  profits  for  that  period,  including  $1,702,728.85,  bal^n“- ,br°“fhduerWaid 
from  last  account,  after  paying  all  charges,  deducting  interest  paid  and  due, 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  amount  to  *4,«°4,395-72- 

The  Directors  recommend  the  transfer  of  8 1.000,000  from  the  Profit  and  oss 
Account  to  credit  of  the  Silver  Reserve  Fund,  which  Fund  will  then  stand  at 

’  Tfter^making  this  Transfer  and  deducting  Remuneration  to  Directors  there 

payment  ^of  a^DivMe'ndof  One  Pound  and'^FiVteeiTsh'illings  Stedfn^per^ha^^hidi 
at  4s  6d  will  absorb  8622,222.22,  and  a  Bonus  of  One  Pound  Sterling  per  Share, 
which  at  4s.  6d.  will  absorb  S355»555*55*  '  , 

The  difference  in  exchange  between  4s.  6d„  the  rate  at  which  tb®  ^‘vlden 
and  Bonus  are  declared,  and  2/-*,  the  rate  of  the  day,  amounts 
$1,171,840.55. 


The  Balance,  $1,699,777.40,  to  be  carried  to  New  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  A.  Haupt  has  been  elected  Chairman  for  the  year  1906,  and  the  Honourable 

C.  W.  Dickson  Deputy-Chairman.  .  _  M  „ 

Mr.  H.  Schueart  having  resigned  his  seat  on  leaving  the  Colony,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Lenzmann  has  been  invited  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  the  appointment  requires  confir- 

m m't  11 H  'a''  \V  Si  ade,  Mr.  E.  Shellim  and  Mr.  E.  Goetz  retire  in  rotation, 
but  being  eligible  for  re-election,  offer  themselves  accordingly. 

AUDITORS. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by.  Mr.  W.  Hutton  Potts  and  Mr.  A.  G. 


X  lie  accuun  u  ■ —  — ' . 

Wood,  who  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
Hongkong,  Zth  February ,  1906. 


H.  A.  W.  SLADE, 

Chairman. 


HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


ABSTRACT 


OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

315/  December ,  1905- 


LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  .  •• 

Sterling  Reserve  Fund  . 

Silver  Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ••  •• 

Marine  Insurance  Account . 

Notes  in  Circulation  : — 

Authorised  Issue  against  - - 

with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Additional  Issue  authorised  by  Hongkong  Ordi¬ 
nance  No.  19  of  1900,  against  Coin  lodged  with 
the  Hongkong  Government  . 


$10, 000, 000.  co 
10,000,000.00 
8,500,000.00 
250,000.00 


Securities  deposited 


$10,000,000.00 


Current  ( Silver  .. 

Accounts  1  Gold  ,£4, 452,633  iis.  Qd.= 


Fixed 

Deposits 


f  Silver . 

(Gold  £5,223,024  6s.  id.  = 


9>°53,943-°° 

$7°,i74,' 031-56 
45,125,816.76 

$53i637.68j.i2 

53, °I7, 606.3° 


Bills  Payable  (including  Drafts  on  London  Bankers,  Call  Loans  and 
Short  Sight  Drawings  on  London  Office  against  Bills  Receivable 

and  Bullion  Shipments)  . 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  ..  .•  ••  . 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-disccunted, 

£4,406,868  17s.  8d.,  of  which  £2,904,137  6s.  8d. 
have  since  run  off. 


i9,°53>943-°° 


115,299,848.32 

106,655,291.42 


16,180,101.20 

4,864,395.72 


ASSETS. 

Coin  lodged  with  the  Hongkong  Government  against  Note  Circula 

tion  in  excess  of  . . 

Bullion  in  Hand  and  in  Transit  . .  . .  •  • 

Indian  Government  Rupee  Paper  .  . 

Consols,  Colonial  and  other  Securities 
Sterling  Reserve  Fund  Investments,  viz. 

£570,000  2 J  Per  Cent.  Consols  at  85  . . 

(of  which  £250,000  lodged  with  the 
Bank  of  England  as  a  Special 
London  Reserve.) 

£255,000  2 i  Per  Cent  National  1  . . 

War  Loan  l 

£325,000  Other  Sterling  Securities,  written 
down  to . 


$47, 297. 668.18 

10,000,000.00 

6,199,658.38 

1,975,978.33 

9,368,392-05 


£484,500 


229,500 

286,000 


£  1,000,000  $10,000,000.00 


Bills  Discounted,  Loans  and  Credits 

Bills  Receivable  . 

Bank  Premises . 


$290,803,579.66 


$91,144,181.55 
113,71°,  59<7-63 
.  1,107,110.54 


$290,803,579.66 


GENERAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

31st  December ,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  amounts  written  off 

Remuneration  to  directors . 

Dividend  account : —  , 

£1  15s.  per  share  on  80,000  shares =£140,000  at  4s.  6d.  $622,222.22 
Bonus  of  £1  per  Share  on  80,000  Shares=£8o,ooo 
at  4s.  6d.  ..  ..  ..  *.  ••  “  355,555*55 

Dividend  adjustment  account „  ,  .  ,  ... 

Difference  in  exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  tne 
Dividend  and  Bonus  are  declared,  and  2 .-ft,  the  rate  ot 


{15,000.00 


977,777-77 


the  day 

Transfer  to  silver  reserve  fund  . . 
Balance  forward  to  next  half-year 


1,171,840.55 

1,000,000.00 

1,699,777.4° 

$4,864,395-72 


By  Balance  of  Undivided  Profits,  30th  June,  1905  $1,702,728. 
Amount  of  Net  Profits  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
31st  December,  1905,  after  making  provision  for 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  deducting  all  Expenses 
and  Interest  paid  and  due . 3,161,666. 


85 


Cr. 


87 


$4,864,395  72 


$4,864,395-72 


To  Balance 


STERLING  RESERVE  FUND. 


$10,000,000  00 


By  Balance  30th  June,  1905  ..  •  • 

(invested  in  Sterling  Securities.) 


$10,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 


To  Balance 


J.  R.  M.  SMITH,  Chief  Manager. 
C.  W.  MAY,  Chief  Accountant. 


SILVER  RESERVE  FUND. 


$9, 500,000.00 


$9,500,000.00 


By  Balance  30th  June,  1905  •• 

,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


$8,500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 


$9,500,000.00 


H.  A.  W.  SLADE, 
A.  HAUPT, 

E.  SALINGER, 


Directors. 


We  have  compared  the  above  Statement  with  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securities  at  the 
.Agencies,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Hongkong,  Zth  February ,  1906. 


Head  Office,  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  various  Branches  and 


W.  HUTTON  POTTS, 
A.  G.  WOOD, 


Auditors. 
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PART  ONE. 


SOMETHING 


READY  THIS  WEEK. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’S 


NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
ATLASES. 


NEW  LIST. 


THE  ATLAS 

OF  THE 

WORLD’S  COMMERCE. 

Edited  by  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

1,000  MAPS  and  DIAGRAMS ,  with  Voluminous  Text . 

The  result  of  many  Years  of  Labour  in  One  Volume  available  to 
Everyone.  To  be  issued  in  22  Parts,  published  fortnightly.  The 
price  of  each  part  is  only  6d.  net.  Part  I.  is  now  ready.  Part  II. 
will  be  published  on  April  12th,  and  Fortnightly  afterwards. 


#  We  desire  specially  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  commercial  community  in 
this  country  a  new  work  of  most  exceptional  interest — a  work  which  ought  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  British  and  American  peoples  in  so  far  as  they  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  development  of  the  trade  of  their  countries.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  statistical  information  about  our  commerce,  but,  to  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  a  hundred,  these  endless  complicated  returns  convey  ■little  or  no  real  meaning. 
But,  if  they  are  translated  into  graphic  form,  then  the  facts  are  at  once  apparent. 
This  is  dene  in  “  The  Atlasof  the  World’s  Commerce.”  It  is  quite  a  revela¬ 
tion.  It  supplies  what  has  hitherto  been  a  real  want  in  our  everyday  commercial 
education.  _  We  see  at  a  glance  the  World’s  Trade  in  every  commodity  ;  we  see  our 
own  share  in  it,  and  can  contrast  it  with  that  of  other  countries.  It  also  throws 
light  on  possible  future  developments.  It  supplies  the  knowledge  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Merchant  who  would  master  the  facts  and  principles  of  commerce. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  we  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
Atlas  itself.  It  has  only  to  be  studied  in  order  to  appreciate  its  full  value. 


The  22  Parts  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  World, 
as  published,  for  15/-  (Fifteen  Shillings),  or  are  obtainable  for  6d. 
each  from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookseller. 


NEWNES’  ART  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  in  Photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
Works  of  the  Artist.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHER¬ 
HOOD.  By  J.  E.  Phythian. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.  By  Eve  hard 

Meynell. 

BOTTICELLI.  By  Richasd  Davey. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  By 

A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE’S  SKETCHES.  By 

Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 

VELASQUEZ.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 
GOZZOLI.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 
RAPHAEL.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
VAN  DYCK.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.  By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 


TINTORETTO.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

PAOLO  VERONESE.  By  Mrs. 

Arthur  Bell. 

EARLY  WORK  OF  TITIAN.  By 

Malcolm  Bell. 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI.  By  P.  J.  Konodv. 
BURNE-JONES.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.  By 

ArsiSne  Alexandre. 

ROSSETTI.  By  Ernest  Radford. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  By  Edgcumbe 
Staley. 

LATER  WORK  CF  TITIAN.  By 

Henry  Miles. 


“  Messrs.  Newnes'  new  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  great  masters  .  .  . 
excellently  reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
secure  reproductions  of  some  of  the  less  known  and  least  accessible  of  the  painter's 
chief  works.”— Studio. 


NEWNES’  LIBRARY  OF  THE  APPLIED  ARTS. 

A  series  of  Volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  Illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  include  both  Monochromes  and  Subjects  in  Colour.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  W.  Pitcairn*  Knowles. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  Frederick  Fenn. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.  By  Percy  Bate. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Henri  Frantz. 

“  Will  appeal  strongly  to  collectors.” — Standard. 

“  (English  Embroidery.)  ”  “  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful.” 

t(  .  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“From  beginning  to  end  always  companionable,  sincere,  and  instructive;  we 
can  imagine  no  more  useful  and  agreeable  volume.” — Bystander. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED, 

3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  WOMAN. 


TRAFFIC. 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

No  recent  Novel  has  called  forth  such 
conflicting  criticism  as  this  is  doing.  On 
one  hand  great  appreciation  and  sincere 
approval,  on  the  other  severe  strictures 
for  what  is  deemed  unnecessary  realism. 

All,  however,  single  it  out  as  a  novel  of 
very  great  interest. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  “  One  of  the  most  vivid  stories  written  during  the  past 
decade.” 

Daily  Chronicle  :  “  A  thoughtful,  serious  and  notable  achievement  in  the  art 

of  fiction.” 

Daily  Mail:  “A  strong  piece  of  work,  suggestive  and  provocative  of 

thought.” 

Daily  News:  “Admirably  done  ...  of  much  independence  of  thought 

and  feeling.” 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS  NOW  IN  DEMAND. 

LADS  OF  THE  FANCY.  By  George  Bartram. 

6s. 

“  The  spirit  of  health  and  adventure  breathes  into  this  story  a  virile  charm. 
Suggeststhe  fresh  air,  the  smell  of  earth,  and  the  open  roai. ”  —  Tribune. 


THE  AMBUSH  OF  YOUNG  DAYS.  By  Rosa 

MOND  LANGBRIDGE.  6s. 


“The  writer  has  one  precious  gift— originality.  Her  b soles  impress  the  reader 

with  the  freshness  and  force  of  her  view  of  life . A  gallery  to  remember.” 

Standard. 


Important  Announcement.— On  March  21  will  be 
published  Mr.  HILAIRE  BELLOC'S  long  -expected 
volume  of  Algerian  Studies  and  Impressions. 

ESTO  PERPETUA. 

By  H.  BELLOC,  M.P. 

Illustrated  with  the  Author’s  own  Sketches.  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  5s.  net. 

Orders  should  be  placed  at  once  with  Booksellers  and 

Libraries. 


THE  DAWN  IN  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

DOUGHTY,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

“  Much  interest  and  expectation  have  been  roused  by  the  announcement  of  ‘  The 
Dawn  in  Britain,' by  Charles  M.  Doughty,  author  of  ’  Travel*  in  Arabia  Deserta,’ 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  characteristic  book  written  iu  English  prose  for  at 
least  a  generation.” — British  Weekly. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

Vol.  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Yol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGER.  Map,  Plans,  and  100  Illustrations. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG.  105.  net. 

Review  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  in  the  Tribune. — “As  good  a  book  of  its  kind 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  Erudite  without  being  pedantic.  Easy  to  hold  and 
attractive  to  the  eye.  Illustrated  with  excellent  photographs.  One  puts  them 
down  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  for  what  they  have  achieved  and  wonder 
at  the  riches  they  cannot  exhanst.” 


THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  By 

W.  D.  McKAY,  R.S.A.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  J. 

FIN  BERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Based  on  examples  easily  accessible,  this  volume  forms  a  handy  and  popular  guide 
to  the  water-colours  in  the  great  public  collections. 


POEMS  BY  T.  STURGE  MOORE. 

Now  Collected  in  One  Volume.  Bound  in  linen,  square  crown  Svo.  6s.  uet. 


“CONTINENTAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS.” 

RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

MILTOUN,  Author  of  “Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  -  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps. 
Square  crown  3vo.  6s.  net. 

RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “  Normandy."  6s.net. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


.REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  17  March,  1906. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Prime  Minister  announced  on  Thursday  the 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  in 
South  Africa  as  to  matters  connected  with  the  granting 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  constitu¬ 
tions.  It  is  customary  in  such  committees  for  the 
Government  to  have  a  majority  of  members  of  its  own 
party  ;  but  here  there  is  no  representative  at  all  of  the 
Opposition.  Two  of  the  members  hold  a  neutral  posi¬ 
tion  ;  Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Colonel  Johnston,  who  was 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  other 
two,  Lord  Sandhurst  and  Sir  West  Ridgway,  are  both 
well-known  Liberals. 

“  These  gentlemen  cannot  get  accustomed  to  their 
places.”  This  was  a  terribly  unkind  thrust  at  Mr. 
Churchill  in  office.  But  his  attempt  at  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demand  for  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa  more 
than  proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  gibe.  The 
spokesman  of  a  Government  which  has  already  ap¬ 
pointed  some  five  commissions  could  think  of  no 
other  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  the  trite  and 
cheap  sneer  at  commissions  as  instruments  of  delay 
and  evasion.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  cold 
and  impartial  inquiry  into  this  subject  of  white-hot 
controversy.  The  deliberate  finding  of  a  strong  com¬ 
mission  of  non-partisans  on  the  true  effect,  economi¬ 
cally  and  morally,  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour 
into  South  Africa  might  help  towards  a  quieter  national 
mind  on  a  matter  which  is  stirring  an  unwholesome 
excitement.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Government 
could  make  no  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  for 
naturally  they  did  not  like  to  give  him  the  real  answer, 
that  they  were  afraid  a  commission  would  report  against 
them. 


It  is  Lord  Elgin  at  the  moment  beyond  all  others  who 
might  complain  “  if  I  am  so  quickly  done  for,  I  wonder 
what  I  was  begun  for”  :  it  seems  to  one,  reading  Mr, 
Churchill’s  speeches,  that  poor  Lord  Elgin  is  quite  done 
with.  Probably  Mr.  Churchill  regards  him  very  much 
as  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  under-secretary  days,  regarded 
Lord  Cross,  his  Chief  Secretary :  governments,  he 
remarked,  were  always  fond  of  putting  mediocrity  in 
high  office.  Only  Lord  Cross  had  his  way  when  he 
wanted  it  :  surely  Lord  Elgin  is  not  having  his,  else  all 
hints  of  servile  conditions  and  so  forth  would  before  now 
have  been  dropped.  Mr.  Churchill  rules  the  Colonies, 
and  at  most  Lord  Elgin  can  expect — at  the  rate  things 
are  going  now — to  be  in  future  his  mouthpiece  in  the 
Lords  :  or  one  may  perhaps  regard  Lord  Elgin  as  an 
ornamental  figure-head  such  as  are  seen  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  premises  of  dealers  in  shipping  articles. 

It  is  incredible  that  Lord  Elgin  should  be  the  author 
I  of  the  graceless  amendment  to  Mr.  Byles’  motion  of 
censure  on  Lord  Milner.  No,  the  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  must  be  given  all  the  credit  for  it — even 
the  Prime  Minister,  anxious  not  to  filch  from  Mr. 
Churchill  any  glory,  did  not  take  the  least  part  in  the 
debate  on  Wednesday.  Lord  Elgin  could  not  be 
responsible  in  any  case  for  the  manner  of  the  speech — 
which  wanted  delicacy,  and  all  other  decencies — and 
everybody  is  assuming  that  he  had  not  any  hand  in 
the  matter  either.  This  was  a  gauche  and  heady 
motion  of  Mr.  Byles  and  Mr.  Mackarness — who  is  sure 
to  suffer  for  it  at  Newbury  next  election — but  the 
Government  amendment  was  far  worse,  a  mean  and 
piffling  thing. 

Somebody  once  said  that  Lord  Milner’s  was  “a  lost 
mind  ”  :  Mr.  Churchill  might  really  with  good  to  him¬ 
self  take  a  lesson  or  two  in  matter  and  manner  from 
that  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  who  retorted  that, 
if  it  were  a  fact  Lord  Milner’s  was  a  lost  mind,  the  man 
j,  who  found  it  would  be  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  is  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished,  intellectually  we  should  say  he  was  the  first, 

1  of  the  Labour  members.  His  testimony  to  Mr. 

I  Churchill  is  therefore  worth  having.  As  an  out-and-out 
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opponent  of  Chinese  labour  Mr.  Macdonald  would  not 
be  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Churchill.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Macdonald  thinks  of  him  :  “1  am  bound  to  say  that, 
unless  the  Cabinet  muzzle  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  they 
will  bring  themselves  into  a  disastrous  conflict  with  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  like  an  irresponsible 
person,  and  the  pride  he  seems  to  take  in  reminding  the 
Transvaal  people  that  he  suspects  them,  and  that  he  is 
to  veto  certain  Acts  they  may  pass,  is  very  blundering 
statesmanship.  These  are  matters  for  private  des¬ 
patches,  not  for  public  speeches.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
got  into  office  far  too  soon.  This  may  sound  strange 
from  a  Labour  member,  but  I  foresee  grave  discord 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  if  Mr. 
Churchill  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  he  is  going.”  We 
must  say  that  in  speaking  thus  plainly  Mr.  Macdonald 
shows  himself  an  exceptionally  true  friend  to  the 
Government. 

Monday  was  devoted  to  military  matters  in  both 
Houses.  In  the  Lords  a  militia  debate  took  place  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Hardinge.  Few  novel  sug-- 
gestions  were  made,  and  nearly  all  the  plans  pro¬ 
posed  have  already  been  heard  of.  Indeed  Lord 
Newton’s  speech  alone  relieved  the  debate  from 
dulness.  Lord  Portsmouth,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
War  Office,  explained  that  a  new  scheme  was  to  be 
tried  with  twenty  militia  battalions.  The  recruits  of 
these  are  to  train  for  six  months  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  the  training  of  their  battalions  is  to  be  forty-one 
instead  of  twenty-seven  days.  Moreover  the  recruits  in 
question  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  line  until 
they  have  served  a  training.  The  periods  are  those 
recommended  by  the  Norfolk  Commission,  which  stated, 
however  in  addition,  that  if  the  whole  burden  of  home 
defence  was  to  rest  on  the  auxiliary  forces,  more  train¬ 
ing  would  be  required.  It  is  not  clear  in  accordance 
with  what  view,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the 
militia,  this  experiment  is  being  tried.  The  Commons 
debate  ran  on  the  usual  lines,  “blue-water”  specifics 
being  well  to  the  fore.  We  are  at  least  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Haldane  admits,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  the  inconsistency  of  the  new  creed  as  applied  to 
the  Volunteers.  But  “this  nation  is  governed  not  by 
logic  but  by  Parliament  ”. 

Unless  Lord  Newton  and  Mr.  Haldane  carefully 
arranged  the  coincidence  beforehand,  there  was  surely 
an  interesting  case  of  telepathic  communication  between 
them  last  Tuesday.  Between  six  and  six  thirty  Lord 
Newton  in  the  Upper  House,  in  the  course  of  his  most 
brilliant  speech,  was  describing  the  career  of  a  War 
Minister,  of  whom  he  had  known  five.  First  the 
Minister  was  acclaimed  as  the  one  heaven-sent 
man  ;  then  he  made  a  speech,  and  approval  grew  yet 
louder  ;  then  came  a  scheme,  and  admiration  from  the 
ignorant  :  then  silence  :  then  disillusion  :  unpopularity  : 
brickbats.  At  precisely  this  hour  Mr.  Haldane  in  the 
Lower  House  was  saying  that  he  had  received  much 
encouragement ;  that  members  must  not  grudge  him 
his  transient  popularity  ;  for  next  year  he  might  see 
himself  the  most  unpopular  War  Minister  there  had 
been  for  a  long  time  Unconsciously  Mr.  Haldane  must 
surely  have  been  feeling  the  justice  of  what  Lord  Newton 
was  saying  above. 

A  letter  in  the  “  Times”  last  week  from  Sir  Samuel 
Scott,  following  some  Parliamentary  questions,  dis¬ 
closes  a  curious  state  of  things  in  the  public  service. 
The  Treasury  and  War  Office  are  at  loggerheads  on  a 
question  of  staffing.  The  Treasury  have  apparently 
proposed  to  recruit  the  civic  staff  of  the  War  Office 
from  a  different  and  inferior  grade  of  material  from  that 
of  other  departments.  The  War  Office  has  demurred 
and  has  been  forbidden  to  fill  existing  vacancies  pend¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  Treasury  suggestions.  What¬ 
ever  hard  things  have  been  said  of  War  Office  clerks, 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  this  important  department 
must  be  served  by  the  best  men  obtainable.  No 
reasons  are  advanced  by  the  Treasury  for  the  change, 
and  such  arbitrary  intervention  seems  objectionable  in 
the  last  degree.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  complaints 
have  been  raised  of  mischievous  Treasury  interference  in 
the  detailed  administration  of  independent  offices.  But 


this  is  a  bad  case  and  more  will  probably  be  heard 
of  it. 

Once  more  we  have  had  brave  words  in  the  House 
on  the  Irish  University  question  ;  and  this  time  the 
offensive  element  of  Protestant  bigotry  was  pleasantly 
wanting.  It  is  a  pity  “Catholic”  animus  against 
Trinity  College  was  not  equally  absent.  Still  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  sickness  of  hope  long  deferred. 
In  this  matter  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  a 
true  grievance,  in  our  view  they  are  the  victims  of  an 
injustice,  and  their  irritation  is  venial.  Will  brave 
words  this  time  be  followed  by  anything  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  they  have  been  before?  We  agree  that 
the  Government  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  so 
difficult  a  question  their  first  session.  That  they  will 
grapple  with  it  before  they  go  out  we  sincerely  hope. 
We  should  of  course  have  liked  a  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  this  greatest  of  Irish  reforms  ;  but 
we  decline  to  look  at  this  question  with  party  eyes.  If 
a  Liberal  Government  does  what  ought  to  have  been 

done  long  years  ago,  so  much  the  better. 

•  *  » 

Was  ever  Irish  lute  without  its  little  rift?  It  would 
be  vain  to  deny  that  the  Unionist  as  well  as  the  Home 
Rule  lute  will  sometimes  show  a  slight  defect.  The 
correspondence  between  Lord  Dudley  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  which  began  last  week,  and  we  hope  has  ended 
with  the  present  one,  shows  that  there  still  are  two, 
shall  we  say,  shades  of  thought  among  Conservatives 
as  to  how  Ireland  should  be  governed.  The  handful  ot 
Devolutionists  are  perhaps  the  little  piggers  ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  the  Ulster  Conservatives  the  whole 
Irish  hoggers  as  to  keeping  the  Union  intact.  Some, 
however,  may  doubt,  reading  this  correspondence, 
whether  Lord  Dudley  is  even  a  little  pigger.  If  Sir 
Edward  Carson’s  affirmative  memory  is  better  than 
Lord  Dudley’s  negative  memory — a  matter  on  which 
we  cannot  express  opinion — Lord  Dudley  would  be  a 
downright  Home  Ruler.  However  the  most  Lord 
Dudley  will  agree  to  is  that  he  did  declare  himself  in 
favour  of  “  governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas  ”. 
Into  such  a  statement  you  can  read  just  as  much  or  just 
as  little  Home  Rule  as  you  please:  undoubtedly  “the 
plain  man  ”  will  read  into  it  a  great  deal. 

Not  Mr.  Churchill  alone  is  touched  by  Mr.  Balfour’s 
sarcasm  that  Ministers  do  not  seem  altogether  at  ease  in 
their  new  offices  :  it  is  true  of  them  generally  ;  they  have 
not  settled  down  yet,  are  secure  in  their  seats  rather  than 
comfortable.  A  minister  may  lean  back  on  the  bench, 
put  up  his  feet  on  the  table  and  take  a  blotting-pad  on 
his  knee,  and  for  all  this  not  feel  quite  at  home.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  has  been  more  the  irresponsible  free 
lance  and  critic  than  the  minister  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  this  session,  but  he  undoubtedly  played  the  part 
of  statesman  much  better  on  Tuesday  when  he  brought 
in  his  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  His  first  big  speech  as 
minister  like  Mr.  Haldane’s  made  a  distinctly  good 
impression.  It  is  curious  now  to  recall  the  fact  that 
for  years  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  whilst  one  of  the  most 
active  and  fearless  speakers  in  the  House,  never 
touched  any  but  purely  Welsh  matters.  He  only 
spoke  on  subjects  which  he  knew  about,  whilst  other 
young  M.P.’s  of  his  own  standing — who  are  to-day 
without  office — roamed  the  empire  for  speeches  and 
questions. 

We  are  glad  Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  convalescent.  He 
was  seen  walking  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  only  a  day  or  two  since,  so  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  before  long  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  meet  his  friends  in  the  City,  who  desire 
to  know  a  little  more  of  their  member’s  mind  in  taking 
so  early  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  his  leaders  in 
Parliament.  No  doubt  they  hope  the  great  advocate 
will  be  able  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  nothing  but 
his  burning  loyalty  to  his  colleague  and  leader,  Mr. 
Balfour,  that  prompted  him  to  rule  out  as  inadmissible 
tariff  proposals  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  declared  him¬ 
self  ready  to  accept  if  necessary  to  obtain  certain  ends. 
It  was  natural  that  City  Conservatives  should  be  im¬ 
patient  to  have  their  confidence  in  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
vindicated  ;  but  they  must  not  worry  a  man  when  he 
is  so  seriously  ill. 
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The  House  of  Commons  will  miss  in  Mr.  Broadhurst 
a  characteristic  figure.  He  has  worked  very  hard  in 
his  day,  and  has  moral  right  to  take  things  easily 
in  his  declining  years.  In  his  “cot  by  the  sea” 
one  wishes  him  all  the  good  things  that  the  poet 
Collins  desired  for  his  retirement — with  the  addition 
of  a  good  golf  course— and  Cromer  is  distinctly  good— 
at  his  very  door.  Mr.  Broadhurst  of  late  years  has 
been  perhaps  more  Liberal  than  labour,  making  speeches 
for  any  item  in  the  Newcastle  programme  of  old- 
fashioned  Liberal  reform.  He  has  never  been  afraid 
to  speak  his  mind,  and  in  forceful  gritty  language 
too. 

Years  ago,  when  as  a  labour  M.P.  he  was  regarded 
with  alarm,  there  was  a  country-house  story  of  him, 
well  enough  invented  if  not  true.  A  Liberal  peeress, 

Lady  P - ,  was  entertaining  him,  the  Duke  of 

Argyll,  and  others  at  her  husband’s  country  seat. 
She  was  and  is  a  strong  Liberal,  and  inveighed  against 
the  House  of  Lords.  ‘  It  would  be  swept  away  if  it 
did  not  reform,  she  said  with  fervour.  “  \  es,  Mrs. 

P - ”,  said  the  genial  labour  M.P.,  “and  how  will 

you  like  that  ?  ”  “  Lady  P - ,  if  you  please,  sir  !  ” 

she  replied  haughtily,  drawing  herself  up.  We  dare 
say  the  whole  story  was  carefully  concocted  on  a  wet 
day  by  a  country-house  party;  but  how  can  Liberal 
peers  and  peeresses  ever  really  hope  to  hit  it  off  with 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  must  be  impatient  of  their  privileges? 
The  camel’s  passage  through  the  needle’s  eye  might  be 
easier. 

The  annual  Budget  statement  was  laid  before  the 
Indian  Council  in  Calcutta  on  the  21st.  Less  eventful 
than  its  immediate  predecessor,  it  still  indicates  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  progressive  prosperity  which  has  marked 
so  many  recent  years.  Most  of  the  great  sources  of 
revenue,  and  conspicuously  the  railways,  show  an  in¬ 
creased  yield,  and  it  has  become  possible  to  reinforce 
the  civil  administration  in  various  branches  with  fresh 
funds  and  to  lighten  the  local  burdens  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Exchequer.  Army  expenditure  has  considerably 
diminished,  owing  to  the  delay  in  re-arming  the  artillery. 
For  the  coming  year  prospects  are  satisfactory.  The 
only  cloud  is  the  scarcity  following  on  failure  of  the 
rains,  which  threatens  to  develop  into  a  famine  in  certain 
limited  and  precarious  tracts.  This  has  already  involved 
a  heavy  remission  of  land  revenue  and  local  cesses, 
and  has  required  further  provision  for  relief  in  the 
coming  year. 

The  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ended 
this  week,  and  they  embarked  at  Karachi.  In  a 
farewell  reply  to  the  local  authorities,  full  of  the 
tact  which  everywhere  marked  the  Prince’s  official 
utterances,  he  acknowledged  the  loyalty  and  warmth 
of  their  reception  by  all  the  many  races  and  classes  he 
met.  The  political  effect  of  this  visit  must  not  be 
underrated.  It  has  not  only  enabled  the  heir-apparent 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  important  part  of 
his  future  dominions  across  the  seas  and  with  the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  its  many  peoples,  but  it  has  also 
extended  and  intensified  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Royal  Family  already  shown  towards 
the  King  and  towards  Queen  Victoria  especially,  to  a 
degree  amounting  almost  to  worship.  In  future  the 
popularity  of  the  Prince  will  be  an  asset  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  the  great  dependency 
where  loyalty  means  devotion,  not  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  Sovereign  and  his 
dynasty. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  new  sitting  of  |the 
Algeciras  Conference  a  definite  settlement  will  be 
arrived  at.  A  better  tone  has  again  existed  throughout 
the  week,  and  the  Austrian  delegate  has  been  busy 
endeavouring  to  draft  new  police  proposals  which  both 
France  and  Germany  can  accept.  Germany,  it  is  said, 
will  give  up  her  claim  as  to  Casablanca,  France  and 
Spain  will  be  entrusted  with  the  policing  of  the  eight 
ports,  though  possibly  a  mixed  control  will  be  agreed 
to  in  regard  to  Tangier,  and  Germany  will  get  some 
concession  on  the  State  Bank  question  which  will 


enable  her  to  agree  that  France  shall  receive  the  four 
shares  she  insists  on  as  her  minimum  holding.  Europe 
is  heartily  sick  of  the  conference  and  its  diplomatic 
futilities. 

A  general  strike  of  the  miners  in  the  North  of  France 
is  the  sequel  to  the  agitation  for  better  conditions  of 
labour  and  an  increased  wage  started  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Courri^res  disaster.  M.  Clemenceau,  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  pluckily  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
rival  unions  who  were  organising  the  strike,  in  order 
to  see  things  for  himself,  and  assure  the  men  that  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with  if  they  respected  property 
and  refrained  from  molesting  others  who  do  not  share 
their  opinions.  Eighty  thousand  miners  are  out,  and 
large  bodies  of  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  assist,  should 
necessity  arise,  in  preserving  order  and  protecting  the 
mines.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  miners’  chances  of 
success  are  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point  by- 
dissension.  The  second  trade  union  is  repudiated  by 
the  followers  of  M.  Basly,  the  socialist  deputy  and 
leader  of  the  older  union,  who  declares  that  the  rival 
organisation  has  been  subsidised  in  order  to  divide 
the  workers.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not  the  split  is 
complete,  and  whilst  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
mine-owners  it  may  at  any  moment  result  in  disorders 
involving  military  intervention. 

Lord  Crewe,  at  the  dinner  on  Wednesday  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  naturally 
referred  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  which 
met  for  the  first  time  on  that  day.  He  put  the  fate  of 
canals  in  a  very  striking  alternative  form.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  whether  they  are  once  more  to  teem 
with  merchandise,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  drained, 
lined  with  asphalte,  and  turned  into  motor  roads. 
Some  people  would  perhaps  say,  while  you  are  about  it 
have  them  covered  in  and  turned  into  tunnels  ;  but 
they  would  be  people  who  dislike  motors.  There  is 
something  eerie  in  the  thought  of  motors  rushing  along 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and 
the  question  arises  how  they  would  get  out  when  once 
they  had  got  in.  They  would  have  to  run  on  for  the 
whole  length  unless  they  climbed  up  the  sides  and  over 
the  banks  ;  which  would  hardly  be  feasible.  A  tour 
through  the  canals  would  be  a  fairly  lengthy  one,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  intricacies,  seeing  that  they  are  some 
four  thousand  miles  in  length. 

Since  the  railways  contrived  to  get  control  of  them, 
from  1845  when  the  canal  companies  began  to  fear  the 
competition  of  the  railways  and  were  desirous  of 
amalgamating,  the  canal  companies  have  not  been 
prosperous.  But  their  capital  and  dividend-earning 
capacity  are  still  sufficiently  great  to  make  buying  them 
up  for  motor-track  purposes  a  very  expensive  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  railway  companies  no  doubt  would  be  highly 
satisfied,  as  it  appears  that  even  yet  a  canal  which 
passes  out  of  railway  control  may  be  highly  successful. 
In  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898  the  traffic  on  the  indepen¬ 
dent  canals  increased  by  5,000,000  tons  whilst  that  on 
the  railway-owned  canals  decreased  by  2,000,000  tons  ; 
and  about  a  million  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
transference  of  the  Sheffield  and  South  \  orkshire 
canals  to  the  category  of  independent  canals.  .  But  on 
the  whole  a  paralysis  has  fallen  upon  canals  in  these 
days  ;  and  perhaps  Lord  Crewe  was  really  thinking  of 
the  motor-car  taking  the  place  of  the  canal-boat  for 
business  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  London  Street  Traffic  has  con¬ 
sidered  many  things,  but  it  has  never  taken  thought  as 
to  what  exactly  might  ensue  it  a  large  number  of 
hippopotami  were  suddenly  turned  loose  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares.  Now  this  is  what  has  been  done.  The 
motdr  omnibus  is  the  hippo.  The  two  animals  are 
distinctly  alike — in  length,  in  bulk  and  even  comically 
alike  in  their  front  quarters.  What  the  hippo  is  doing 
now  is  skidding  horribly  at  times  when  grease  is 
rapidly  formed  on  the  wood  pavement.  It  is  awkward 
when  the  brute  skids  badly  and  lies  as  if  tipsy  right 
across  the  road  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  for  then 
all  the  traffic  is  blocked.  He  does  this  when  he  skids, 
and  we  have  seen  him  do  it  once  at  least  after  a  slight 
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collision  with  another  brute  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
suggested  to  us  that  he  should  carry  his  own  sand  and 
sprinkle  it  in  front  of  his  wheels  when  any  grease 
forms.  There  should  be  no  more  serious  difficulty  in 
doing  this  with  the  motor  omnibus  than  with  an  ordinary 
train  when  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  wheels  in  getting 
a  gwp  of  the  metals.  Some  such  expedient  should  be 
found  as  motor  omnibuses  from  their  great  weight  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  indulge  in  hazardous  freaks. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Lord  Justice  Moulton  as 
Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court  gives  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  the  action  brought  against  him  by  his  two 
step-daughters.  The  Court  of  Appeal  yesterday,  re¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Justice  Joyce’s  decision,  found  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiffs’  contentions  ;  but  an  appeal  is  expected 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  decided  that 
Lord  Justice  Moulton  must  account  as  trustee  for  the 
income  of  his  step-children  under  their  mother’s  will, 
^620  each  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  their  mother’s 
death  in  1888,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  allowance 
for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  at  the  time.  The  plaintiffs  asserted  that 
such  an  arrangement  had  not  been  made.  The  Appeal 
Court  has  supported  this  contention,  holding  that  the 
plaintiffs’  evidence  was  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
defendant’s,  and  that  their  version  was  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  of  the  two.  The  case  is  likely  to  be  discussed  in 
various  aspects,  political  and  legal. 

Wise  people,  during  the  last  week,  have  been 
enjoying,  at  the  National  Gallery,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  brilliance  of  its  latest  acquisition.  Measured 
against  Velazquez  himself,  it  proves  a  most  dangerous 
picture  to  have  introduced  into  a  national  collection. 
The  early  full-length  “  Philip  ”  looks  yellow  and  flat, 
the  “  Admiral  ”  (not  a  first-rate  Velazquez)  also  suffers, 
and  the  “  Christ  at  the  Column  ”  retires  into  a  mournful 
dinginess.  If  the  “Venus”  were  carried  from  room 
to  room  the  lesson  would  be  the  same  ;  other  painters 
found  ways  of  doing  something  that  will  stand  for 
flesh  till  the  flesh  of  Velazquez  is  put  beside  it. 

To  judge  from  the  papers,  however,  public  gratitude 
is  less  excited  by  the  splendid  present  made  to  the 
nation  than  by  the  hope  of  unearthing  a  scandal  con¬ 
nected  with  its  purchase.  It  appears  that  the  trans¬ 
action  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  venomous 
tittle-tattle,  and  Mr.  Gosse,  who,  as  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  Fund,  is  in  a  position  to  know  better 
and  to  reassure  others,  took  the  odd  course  of  giving 
public  currency  to  this  talk  in  a  letter  to  the  “  Times  ”. 
Lord  Balcarres  replied  that  there  was  no  mystery  to 
conceal,  and  that  an  account  of  the  purchase  would 
appear  shortly  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Fund.  Mr. 
Gosse,  in  a  second  letter,  was  still  hungering  for  some 
crumbs  of  scandal. 

He  was  speedily  eclipsed,  however,  by  Sir  William 
Richmond,  who  in  a  letter  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  for  reckless  mischief-making  wrote  as  follows  : 
“  If  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  is  a  private 
syndicate,  all  well  and  good  ;  if  it  is  a  public  institution 
whose  sole  object  is  to  acquire  for  the  nation  pictures  of 
the  very  first  rank,  and  thus  stands  wholly  apart  from 
commerce  in  such  works,  it  must  surely  maintain  a 
position  wholly  beyond  reproach.  A  committee  having 
so  delicate  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  nation  should  not 
inchide  dealers  or  semi-dealers ,  but  should  be  composed 
of  men  whose  interested  action  should  be  well  known 
to  be  altruistic,  not  egoistic.  Human  nature  is  too 
strong  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  why !  ”  Lord 
Balcarres  replied  by  setting  out  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  inviting  Sir  William  Richmond  to  say  to 
which  of  them  the  description  we  have  italicised  applies. 
His  answer  was  that  no  one  had  doubted  the  absolute 
good  faith  of  these  gentlemen  !  Sir  William  Richmond, 
as  a  member  of  the  Fund,  had  the  list  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  his  hands,  and  therefore,  in  his  first  letter, 
suggested  to  the  ignorant  what  he  was  in  a  position  to 
know  was  false  and  slanderous.  His  remarks,  he  now 
says,  were  “  general”.  We  must  leave  readers  of  the 
remarks  themselves  to  judge  of  the  plausibility  of  this 
plea. 


UNDER  our  parly  system  everything  is  discussed  to 
death,  which  is  not  only  tedious,  but  sometimes 
dangerous.  The  whole  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  discussion  of  Chinese 
labour  in  South  Africa  and  Lord  Milner’s  conduct  in 
relation  thereto,  without  anything  being  said  that  has 
not  been  said  many  times  before.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
not  the  man  to  take  a  curt  no  from  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  an  adequate  reply,  and  so  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  No.  2 
Bill  he  once  more  raised  the  question  of  appointing 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  employment 
of  indentured  Asiatic  labour  in  South  Africa.  We 
do  not  quite  grasp  what  polemical  advantage  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  to  himself  to  realise.  He  cannot 
have  expected  to  get  his  commission  for  the  asking, 
and  he  announced  on  rising  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  divide  the  House.  We  suppose  that  it  is 
part  of  the  process  of  “rubbing  it  in”,  which  is 
apparently  considered  necessary  in  these  days  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  constituencies.  If  it 
did  nothing  else,  the  debate  extracted  from  Mr. 
Churchill  the  very  innocent  answer,  that  Royal  Com¬ 
missions  were  “  usually  appointed  with  a  desire  to  hang 
up  a  subject,  and  stifle  a  popular  demand  by  battening 
it  down  under  a  mass  of  bulky  blue-books  ”.  Before 
he  has  been  many  years  in  office  Mr.  Churchill  will  be 
reminded  many  times  of  that  remark.  Indeed  within 
an  hour  of  its  utterance  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  in 
five  weeks  the  Government  had  appointed  five  Royal 
Commissions  to  inquire  into  canals,  Trinity  College, 
sea-coast  erosion,  coal  mines,  and  the  Post  Office. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  “hang  up”  or  to  “  stifle  ”  these  sub¬ 
jects  ?  or  are  they  less  important  than  the  employment 
of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa  ?  Equally  frivolous 
was  Mr.  Churchill’s  argument,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  that  two  commissions  would  be  necessary, 
one  to  report  on  the  economic  and  the  other  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  Chinese  labour,  as  mining  experts  were 
not  experts  on  morality,  and  so  forth.  When  such  an 
answer  from  a  responsible  minister  is  received  with 
sympathetic  laughter,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  that  the  humour  of  this  House  of  Commons  is 
a  new  sense  in  public  life.  The  real  and  only  reason 
why  the  Government  will  not  send  out  a  commission 
on  Chinese  labour  is  because  it  knows  that  the  report, 
if  the  commissioners  were  honest  men,  would  be 
an  exposure  of  the  reckless  mendacity  and  unctuous 
hypocrisy  of  the  Radical  party.  The  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  whose  indiscretions  are  beginning  to 
alarm  the  labour  members,  treated  the  danger  of  a 
collision  between  the  mother-country  and  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  colony  with  his  usual  ignorant  levity.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  has  lived  more  than  twice  as  long  as  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  1880,  and  who 
was  Colonial  Secretary  for  six  years,  is  well  aware  that 
the  imperial  veto  on  colonial  laws  is  an  instrument 
of  supremacy  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution  and, 
if  possible,  "secrecy.  Mr.  Churchill  shakes  his  veto  at 
the  colonies  much  as  a  high-spirited  boy  flourishes  a 
new-bought  whip  before  the  family.  The  instance  of 
the  Factory  Act  of  Western  Australia  is  interesting,  but 
it  is  against  the  Under-Secretary’s  case,  not  for  it.  The 
Western  Australian  Factory  Act  of  1904,  amongst  other 
things,  prevents  Chinamen  from  working  longer  hours 
in  factories  than  white  women ,  i.e.  less  than  white  men, 
and  prevents  them  from  doing  any  work  at  all  in  their 
homes.  These  are  most  harsh  and  unjust  restrictions, 
which  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  an  Australian  judge,  described 
as  “a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation”,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  “  that  objection  was  not  taken  to 
it  by  the  Imperial  authorities  ”.  Does  not  Mr.  Churchill 
see  the  danger  of  quoting  such  a  case?  For  here 
we  have  two  facts  :  one,  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  interfere  with  this  “  most  extraordi¬ 
nary”  legislation,  because  it  concerned  so  purely 
domestic  a  question  as  Chinese  labour  ;  the  other, 
that  the  Government  of  Western  Australia,  which  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  labour  party,  will 
only  admit  Chinese  labour  subject  to  the  most  rigorous 
and  oppressive  restrictions.  When  Mr.  Churchill 
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boasted  the  other  day  that  in  proposing  to  admit 
Chinese  labour  without  restrictions  to  the  Transvaal 
he  was  supported  by  the  agreement  of  the  great  self- 
governing  colonies,  he  was  reckoning  without  his 
Australia.  We  advise  Mr.  Churchill  to  inform  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  labour  politicians  of 
Australia  towards  the  admission  of  Chinese  without 
restrictions,  before  he  makes  another  speech  on  this 
dangerous  topic. 

If  the  morning  sitting  added  little  or  nothing  to  our 
information  on  the  exhausted  subject  of  Chinese 
labour,  the  evening’s  debate  added  a  good  deal  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Government  and 
■the  impudence  of  Mr.  Churchill.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  simple  and  not  disputed.  In  order  to  insure  an  ex¬ 
perienced  supervision  of  the  Chinese  coolies,  Mr.  Evans 
was  brought  from  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  tor  twenty 
years  he  had  managed  large  gangs  of  Chinese.  It  is 
Impossible  that  Mr.  Evans  should  have  handled 
Chinese  coolies  all  his  life  with  conspicuous  success,  it 
he  were  not  a  humane  man,  as  the  Chinaman  is  the 
most  robust  and  resentful  of  labourers — but  this  is  by 
the  way.  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Milner  on  a  variety  of  topics,  mentioned 
that  he  thought  it  expedient  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  to  use  a  certain  form  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  not  pretended  was  severe,  and  to 
which  the  Chinese  coolie  was  accustomed  both  in  his 
own  country  and  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  According 
to  Mr.  Evans,  Lord  Milner  either  acquiesced  or  did  not 
object.  Lord  Milner  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
he  had  no  recollection  of  the  conversation,  but,  with 
that  determination  to  protect  a  subordinate  which  is 
the  best  tradition  of  our  public  service,  added  that  he 
took  the  conversation  from  Mr.  Evans,  and  accepted 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  mistake.  On  this  basis 
Mr.  Byles  and  Mr.  Mackarness  built  their  motion  of 
censure,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  we  would  rather 
be  its  object  than  its  author.  These  two  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  is  “learned  ”,  had  the  incredible  meanness 
to  take  advantage  of  Lord  Milner’s  chivalrous  admission 
against  himself  to  pretend  that  their  motion  was  merely 
a  record  of  Lord  Milner’s  judgment  on  himself.  A 
“  peccavi  ”  usually  disarms  the  most  malignant  foe: 
here  it  is  used  as  a  weapon.  The  amendment  which  the 
Government  put  down  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Churchill  was 
more  contemptible  than  the  motion  itself.  It  pro¬ 
posed  to  censure  the  illegal  flogging  of  Chinese  coolies, 
but  to  leave  out  the  name  of  Lord  Milner,  not  from 
respect  for  that  great  public  servant,  or  appreciation  of 
his  patient  and  brilliant  services  to  the  empire,  but  from 
fear  of  public  opinion  in  South  Africa  !  Did  an 
amendment  ever  before  combine  so  conspicuously 
the  minimum  of  generosity  with  the  maximum  of 
cowardice  ?  Such  an  amendment  was  fittingly  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  speech  which  for  downright  vulgarity 
.of  feeling  and  ludicrous  impertinence  of  expression 
cannot  be  matched  in  Hansard.  “  Lord  Milner  is  a 
very  bad  man,  who  fully  deserves  the  severest  censure 
which  you  can  pass  upon  him.  But  is  it  worth  the 
while  of  Us,  the  strongest  and  most  virtuous  Govern¬ 
ment  of  modern  times,  to  pursue  this  wicked  worm  any 
further?  Do  in  pity’s  sake  remember  that  Lord  Milner 
is  old,  and  powerless,  and  poor.”  Such  is  a  paraphrase, 
a  short  but  literally  accurate  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill’s  speech  upon  Lord  Milner.  We 
leave  it  with  the  comment  that  if  it  finds  favour  with 
■any  section  of  Mr.  Churchill's  party,  either  in  the  press, 
in  society,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  indeed 
the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  has  departed  from  English 
politics. 


MILITARY  FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

ILITARY  affairs  have  received  much  attention  in 
both  Houses  during  the  past  week  ;  but  the  sum 
of  all  this  talk  has  been  disappointing.  We  have 
heard  once  again  all  the  old  platitudes  and  fallacies 
which  invariably  attend  debates  of  this  kind  ;  and  at 
the  end  are  no  nearer  a  solution  than  we  were  before. 
One  point  at  least  is  clear.  Mr.  Haldane  is  a  man  of 
.distinct  originality.  He  has  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
.of  gaining  kudos  by  not  formulating  one  of  those 


schemes  on  which  his  immediate  predecessors,  not 
having  the  courage  to  refrain  from  such  experiments, 
foundered.  Still,  though  this  is  of  course  a  great  gain 
— for,  above  all  things,  the  army  system  at  present 
requires  rest — it  can  only  be  described  as  a  negative 
advantage.  It  is  true  that  in  one  respect  an  experiment 
is  to  be  tried.  Twenty  battalions  of  militia  are  to  be 
subjected  to  an  increased  period  of  training,  though 
this  carried  us  little  further  towards  elucidating  the 
militia  problem,  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  we 
hold  to  be  insoluble.  We  were  treated  to  a  lengthy  and 
somewhat  unprofitable  debate  in  the  Upper  House  on 
this  subject,  which  was  only  relieved  from  platitudinous 
dulness  by  a  brilliant  speech  from  Lord  Newton,  one  of 
the  few  men  in  Parliament  who  have  the  courage  to 
assert  that  all  these  tentative  schemes  are  but  pitiful 
expedients  to  escape  the  real  issue— the  necessity  for 
some  system  of  compulsory  service.  Apart  from  the 
militia,  we  were  vouchsafed  no  definite  proposals 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Haldane  asks  for  a  more  comprehensive 
mandate  than  usual.  He  demands  from  Parliament 
an  entirely  free  hand  to  make  up  his  mind  ;  though 
the  inevitable  return  once  more  of  the  army  to 
the  melting-pot  is  not  averted,  but  merely  delayed. 
Were  he  really  unfettered  from  irresponsible  parlia¬ 
mentary  pressure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  matters  might 
as  well,  possibly  better,  be  left  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  our  leading  politicians.  In  breadth  of  mind 
and  ability,  he  stands  above  most  recent  War  Secre¬ 
taries  ;  and  none  denies  him  the  possession  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  But  unfortunately  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  will  be  in  a  position  to 
withstand  the  onslaughts  of  the  extremists  who  clamour 
for  reduction  ;  though  we  need  hardly  say  that  so  far 
as  he  can  resist  them,  he  has  our  cordial  sympathy  and 
support.  No  doubt  reduction,  if  it  does  take  place, 
will  be  effected  under  the  guise  of  that  delusive  and 
unattainable  doctrine  which  has  been  the  battle-cry  of 
every  War  Minister,  increased  efficiency  at  reduced 
cost.  Nevertheless  the  result  may  be  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Some  seek  to  justify  such  a  proceeding  under 
the  “  blue-water  ”  or  the  “milk-and-water”  school  of 
thought ;  and  it  is  clear  also  that  the  linked-battalion 
abolitionists  will  urge  their  standpoint  as  an  excuse  for 
reduction.  Mr.  Haldane  appears  still  to  have  an  open 
mind,  though  he  was  not  so  emphatic  as  in  his  first 
pronouncement  as  to  the  advisability  of  abolishing 
battalions,  or  of  interfering  with  the  existing  system  of 
organisation.  Meanwhile  he  has  done  little  to  raise 
the  veil  which  still  enshrouds  his  shadowy  expansible 
force.  Still  it  is  at  least  clear  that  he  does  not  realise 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  such  a  force 
effective.  He  tells  us  that  “some  kind  of  reserve  of 
officers  ”  will  of  course  be  needed.  But  if  he  imagines 
that  nondescript  individuals  of  this  kind  will  meet  the 
case,  he  is  grievously  mistaken.  Such  a  disorganised 
body  of  men,  if  existing,  would  need  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  highly-trained  officers  to  render  them 
effective  ;  and  we  fail  altogether  to  see  how  a  body  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  provided. 

The  greatest  danger  at  present  which  menaces  the 
competency  of  an  army  to  fulfil  its  varied  functions 
is  from  the  importunities  of  the  “blue-water”  and 
“  milk-and-water”  enthusiasts,  the  last-named  of  whom 
would  also  extend  their  ideals  to  our  dependencies, 
urging  that  the  Indian  garrison  could  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  Boers  can  be  conciliated  by  weaken¬ 
ing  the  South  African  garrison — a  delusion  which 
only  those  who  are  wilfully  blind  to,  or  woefully 
ignorant,  of  modern  colonial  history  can  for  a  moment 
suffer.  The  preposterous  ideals  of  this  school  are  so 
obviously  Utopian  and  wildly  impracticable  that  we 
will  not  weary  our  readers  by  enlarging  any  further 
upon  them.  But  the  “blue-water”  ideals  stand  on  a 
different  footing ;  and,  though  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
that  the  “rest  of  the  world”  agrees  with  him  in 
adopting  them,  these  ideals  have  undoubtedly  found  a 
ready  acceptance  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  majority  of  leaders  on 
both  sides  who  have  adopted  them  have  done  so 
primarily  through  motives  of  expediency.  They  can¬ 
not  at  any  rate  have  accepted  them  because  of 
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the  conclusive  arguments  which  have  been  adduced, 
since  no  arguments  worthy  of  the  name  have  as 
yet  been  brought  forward  in  their  favour.  For 
instance  the  Prime  Minister — under  whose  auspices  at 
the  War  Office,  little  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  organisation  and  com¬ 
position  of  army  corps  for  home  defence  were  issued — 
can  hardly  in  his  maturer  years  have  been  suddenly 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  these  plans  by  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Balfour.  As  a  fact  the  “  blue- 
water  ”  doctrines  rest  on  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
navy  is  invincible.  Different  nations  at  various  times 
have  maintained  that  their  forces  were  in  this  happy 
condition.  Nevertheless  history  has  frequently  proved 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  mere  assertive  boast¬ 
ing  forms  no  constituent  part  of  success  in  war.  We 
trust  and  believe  that  the  high  hopes  entertained  of 
our  navy  are  justified.  But  the  arbitrament  of  war 
alone  can  prove  their  truth  or  fallacy.  Yet  the  “blue- 
water’’  conclusions  are  heralded  as  if  they  were  the 
definite  outcome  of  an  experiment  in  the  realms  ot 
exact  science,  and  proved  by  results — such  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  radium  or  wireless  telegraphy. 

There  is  ground  also  for  considerable  apprehension 
in  the  proposals  to  abolish  the  linked-battalion  system. 
We  are  no  extravagant  admirers  of  that  system, 
which  after  all  was  merely  a  compromise  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  which  must  always 
govern  our  army  policy.  But  we  hold  that  it  fulfils 
better  than  any  other  of  the  systems  which  had 
been  tried  before — and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
numerous  systems  had  already  been  tried  before  it 
was  introduced — the  triple  object  of  training  recruits, 
providing  foreign  drafts  and  furnishing  battalions 
which  can  rapidly  be  expanded,  by  means  of  re¬ 
servists,  into  units  fit  to  take  the  field,  as  was  proved 
in  the  South  African  war.  On  the  other  hand  large 
depots,  no  matter  how  well  organised — as  indeed 
Mr.  Haldane  explained — cannot  possibly  afford  the 
necessary  facilities  for  training  recruits,  or  be  capable 
of  improvisation  into  effective  battalions  in  case  of 
emergency.  It  would  take  long  to  make  such  inchoate 
bodies  workable  and  effective,  whilst  with  the  frame¬ 
work  and  regimental  staff  existing  in  the  case  of  the 
present  home  battalions,  the  necessary  cohesion  can 
be  obtained  almost  at  once.  But  the  actual  merits 
or  defects  of  the  linked  -  battalion  system  are  by 
no  means  the  most  important  points  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  at  present.  The  main  issue  is  that  the  abo- 
'ition  of  the  system  can  be  utilised  as  a  reason  for 
educing  the  army  ;  since  it  will  be  said  that  as  bat¬ 
talions  at  home  are  not  required  to  feed  battalions 
abroad,  the  main  use  of  the  former  has  disappeared, 
whereas  all  who  know  realise  that  such  a  course  would 
merely  have  been  dictated  by  reasons  of  economy.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Haldane  seems  to  realise  the  import¬ 
ance  of  our  possessing  a  force  of  three  army  corps 
for  oversea  purposes — a  declaration  which,  coming 
from  Mr.  Brodrick,  always  occasioned  a  howl  of 
indignation — but  in  our  opinion  there  is  grave  danger 
in  the  ideals  which  the  majority  now*  hold  as  to  the 
functions  of  our  home  army.  Speaker  after  speaker 
on  the  Radical  side  has  urged  reduction,  and  we  note 
with  alarm  that  again  and  again  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Indian  garrison  could  be  reduced  for  the 
incorrect  and  insubstantial  reason  that  Russia  is  weak. 
If  reduction  must  take  place  next  year,  we  would  urge 
strongly  on  Mr.  Haldane,  as  we  before  urged  on  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  to  reduce  establishments  rather  than 
cadres.  Establishments,  no  matter  how  low  within 
reason,  can  be  filled  up  rapidly,  and  will  soon  become 
systematised  and  workable.  But  once  let  the  cadres 
be  destroyed,  they  cannot  again  be  created  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  obvious  that  for  a  great  struggle  our  regular  forces 
are  already  none  too  numerous.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  time  of  stress  is  again  upon  us — for  no  sane 
optimist  can  guarantee  that  peace  and  goodwill  between 
us  and  other  nations  can  endure  for  ever — we  shall  once 
more  be  reduced  to  the  ruinous  and  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  raising  reserve  and  yeomanry  regiments 
or  to  some  other  equally  unsatisfactory  expedients. 


PROTECTION  FOR  BRITISH  SEAMEN. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  now  Mr.  Plimsoll  began 
his  famous  agitation  for  the  protection  of  British 
seamen.  The  object  was  simple,  plain,  straightforward  ; 
and  Mr.  Plimsoll  went  directly  to  the  point.  There 
was  clearly  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  see 
that  its  sailors  should  not  be  sent  to  sea  in  “coffin” 
ships.  It  was  as  much  bound  to  protect  the  lives  and 
health  of  its  citizens  on  the  sea  as  it  was  to  protect 
them  in  mines  or  in  factories.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  brings  in  a  Merchants’ 
Shipping  Bill  which  proposes  to  extend  to  foreign  ships 
the  regulations  and  safeguards  which  are  provided 
by  the  existing  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George’s  anxiety,  he  professes,  is  to  save  the  lives 
of  foreign  seamen.  He  has  discovered  that  it  is  an 
“international  duty”  to  guard  more  carefully  the 
sailors  of  other  nations  than  those  nations  do  them¬ 
selves.  He  has  advanced  a  stage  in  morality  beyond 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  from  his  lofty  standpoint  he  tacitly 
censures  other  nations.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
information  if  he  had  told  us  on  what  grounds  there  is 
a  duty  on  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  as  he 
proposes,  and  to  take  as  much  care  of  the  seamen  of 
other  countries  as  we  do  of  our  own.  The  pretence 
may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  disingenuous,  insincere 
and  flavoured  with  a  large  measure  of  hypocrisy.  It 
is  intended  to  cover  the  real  reason  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  measure,  which  is  a  good  measure,  and  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  argument  about  international 
duties  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  used  to  recommend  it. 
Without  any  beating  about  the  bush  it  is  a  Bill  for  the 
protection  of  British  seamen  and  British  shipowners 
in  their  trade.  At  the  time  of  the  Plimsoll  agitation 
British  shipowners,  so  far  as  they  were  opposed  to 
the  new  regulations,  were  so  because  they  said  they 
would  hamper  their  trade.  They  are  now  in  favour  of 
the  regulations  but  they  wish  that  the  foreign  ship¬ 
owner  should  be  hampered  equally  with  themselves. 
We  say  hampered  without  meaning  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  unfair  in  themselves.  If  they  are  made 
applicable  all  round,  no  British  shipowner  is  now 
inclined  to  object  to  them.  The  shipowners  take  up 
the  same  position  as  British  manufacturers,  who  say 
that  foreign  goods  come  here  made  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  conditions  of  labour  are  much  worse  than 
they  are  here  ;  and  where  factory  acts  do  not  restrict 
the  manufacturer’s  operations  nor  reduce  his  profits. 
The  fact  itself  is  sometimes  disputed,  though  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless  ;  but  granting  it,  then  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  protecting  our  manufacturers  by  imposing 
duties  on  goods  from  these  countries  which  compete 
unfairly  with  our  own  productions.  The  case  of. the 
shipowners  and  manufacturers  is  on  the  same  footing. 
But  we  can  protect  the  shipowner  by  legislation  in  the 
nature  of  factory  legislation  ;  while  we  cannot  protect 
the  manufacturer  except  by  the  imposition  of  duties. 
The  peculiaritv  and  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George’s  position  is  that  he  is  willing  to  protect  the 
shipowner  but  not  to  protect  the  manufacturer.  He 
is  a  protectionist  on  the  water  but  a  free  trader  on 
land. 

Naturally  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the  situation 
punctuated  to  himself  and  others  since  he  is  what 
Mr.  Wyndham  called  him  one  of  the  protagonists  of  the 
free-trade  party— on  land.  Hence  his  argument  as  to 
the  national  duty  of  “  officiously  seeking  to  keep  alive  ” 
the  foreign  seaman.  There  has  been  dissatisfaction 
in  plenty  in  the  country  about  the  disabilities  which 
British  trade  and  British  seamen  have  had  to  endure  in 
their  trade  and  calling  from  which  foreigners  have  been 
exempt.  The  loading  of  foreign  vessels  has  been  one 
cause  of  complaint ;  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
foreign  pilots  in  British  waters  while  British  citizens 
are  refused  them  in  foreign  ports  is  another ;  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  foreign  vessels  and  sailors  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  the  exclusion  of  our  own  in  other  countries 
is  a  third.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  sentiment  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  international  morality  in  it.  The 
demand  has  been  for  such  protection  of  British  trade 
as  would  give  it  an  advantage  over  foreigners.  It  has 
not  at  all  been  animated  by  the  desire  to  make  the 
foreign  seaman  better  off.  And  it  was  in  deference 
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to  these  complaints  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  in  fact 
brought  forward  his  Bill  ;  and  he  recommended  it  on 
its  proper  ground  when  he  described  how  old  British 
ships  after  being  condemned  as  unseaworthy  were 
generally  sold  to  foreigners.  What  is  the  grievance 
of  the  British  shipowner  here  ?  It  might  seem  that 
he  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  having  a  market  for  his 
old  rotten  ships  ;  and  he  does  not  officiously  strive 
to  keep  alive  the  foreign  sailor  by  preventing  them 
from  coming  into  foreign  hands.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
describes  what  the  grievance  is.  “The  British  ship¬ 
owners  were  subjected  to  the  grossly  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  of  these  vessels,  which  besides  costing  so  much 
less  in  initial  expenditure  and  upkeep,  went  to  and  fro 
considerably  overloaded.”  Here  cheers  came  in  for 
the  ad  captandum  sentiment  about  saving  human  life  ; 
but  who  can  doubt,  amidst  the  queer  incongruous  mix¬ 
ture  of  business  and  sentiment,  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  business  element  was  the  principal  and 
most  powerful  ingredient  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  himself  loosened  the  rivets  in 
his  free-trade  armour.  The  free  trader  has  hitherto  not 
cared  if  home  regulations  made  foreign  competition 
easier.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd-George  finds  that  where 
British  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage  this  must  be  re¬ 
dressed.  And  what  becomes  of  the  interests  of 
consumers  ?  Did  not  these  rotten,  overloaded  foreign 
ships,  and  these  unprotected  foreign  sailors,  bring 
us  goods  all  the  cheaper  for  the  overloading  and  the 
unseaworthiness  ?  The  British  shipowner  is  to  be 
protected  against  the  foreign  ;  and  of  course,  as  free 
traders  say,  the  price  will  become  higher,  and  with 
protected  British  ships  doubtless  we  shall  have  the 
little  protectionist  loaf.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
Government  has  been  brought  directly  up  to  the  facts 
by  introducing  this  Bill.  They  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  what  could  be  done  to  improve  trade 
without  sullying  the  purity  of  their  free-trade  principles. 
They  have  made  a  beginning  with  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  and  we  see  where  they  have  landed.  Let  them 
try  the  pilots’  certificate  question.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
is  in  favour  of  protecting  British  pilots  because  of  the 
unfair  competition  of  foreign  with  British  labour.  He 
is  anxious,  and  very  properly,  about  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  British  marine.  He  says  we  cannot 
do  without  them  at  present  because  British  seamen  are 
scarce  ;  and  the  Bill  seeks  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
service.  All  this  is  very  well,  is  admirable  indeed,  but 
as  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  on  foreign  seamen  enter¬ 
ing  our  marine,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  tempted  as 
the  British  seaman,  so  that  the  present  status  will 
remain.  Then  Mr.  Lloyd-George  hopes  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  shipowners  to  revive  the  apprenticeship 
system  and  so  secure  the  supply  of  seamen.  But 
again  if  foreign  seamen  are  employed  either  because 
they  are  paid  less  wages  or  for  other  reasons,  how 
are  the  chances  increased  of  lowering  the  percentage  of 
foreigners  ?  At  the  end  we  shall  come  to  this,  that  to 
get  British  sailors  instead  of  foreign,  they  must  have 
some  preference.  We  then  begin  to  think  inevitably 
of  the  old  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Acts  by  which 
we  did  keep  up  the  supply  of  British  sailors  ;  and  when 
you  come  to  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  whole  system  of 
laisser-faire  as  regards  the  foreigner  goes  by  the  board 
and  free  trade  with  it.  The  labour  members  are  very 
insistent  upon  the  British  marine  for  British  sailors  : 
but  how  are  they  going  to  get  it  without  finding  them¬ 
selves  perforce  against  free  trade?  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a  mercantile  marine  of  British  sailors  without  prohibition 
on  the  employment  of  foreigners.  We  should  need  to 
have  the  Contract  Clause  against  importing  foreign 
labour  as  protectionist  America  has  ;  and  as  trade 
unionists  wanted  to  have  to  keep  out  aliens  brought  over 
to  upset  their  arrangements  during  strikes.  All  this  is 
plain  sailing  to  anti-free  traders  ;  and  we  agree  both 
with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  his  first  step  and  with  the 
trade  unionists  who  maintain  a  protectionism  of  labour 
which  inevitably  leads  further.  But  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
is  right  and  the  labour  party  wrong  as  regards  the 
Lascars.  Lascars  are  not  foreigners  ;  they  are  British 
subjects  ;  and  it  is  against  all  notions  of  an  empire  that 
any  class  of  its  citizens  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
earning  their  living  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  Indians 
may  become  members  of  the  British  Parliament ;  it  would 


be  unjust  and  absurd  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
work  on  a  British  ship.  There  is  one  case  of  exclusion 
of  foreigners  under  Mr.  Lloyd-George ’s  Bill  which  we 
would  not  employ  as  an  argument  in  the  free-trade 
controversy.  It  has  been  shown  in  three  recent  wreck 
inquiries  that  ships  have  been  lost  by  the  inability  of 
foreign  seamen  to  understand  the  words  of  command 
in  English.  If  there  were  no  other  clause  in  the  Bill 
than  that  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  such 
foreigners,  it  would  introduce  an  important  change  and 
be  of  great  benefit  to  sailors. 


THE  LIBERALS  AND  RITUAL  LEGISLATION. 

HURCHMEN  in  general  and  bishops  in  particular 
would  do  well  to  prepare  without  delay  for  the 
Orange  tempest  that  will  assuredly  burst  forth  on  the 
publication  after  Whitsuntide  of  the  Ritual  Commissions 
Report.  For,  be  there  no  mistake,  a  Protestant  uproar 
of  a  kind  is  bound  to  follow  its  appearance.  Never  mind 
how  moderate  may  be  the  findings  or  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  evidence  schedules  will  con¬ 
tain  just  the  sort  of  matter  which  (especially  in  the  dis¬ 
torted  form  wherein  the  press  will  serve  it  out)  arouses  the 
Lord  George  Gordon  in  the  breast  alike  of  the  fanatical 
Kensitite  in  the  suburb  and  the  more  fanatical  agnostic 
at  the  club,  who  is  tolerant  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
intolerant  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  one  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Church  Association  with  its  vans  and 
agencies  will  without  regard  either  to  decency  or 
religion  fight  this  time  for  a  statutory  proscription  of 
High  Churchmen  as  it  has  never  fought  before,  for  if  it 
fails  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  its  wealthy  sup¬ 
porters  will  care  to  continue  an  expensive  struggle  that 
has  never  in  its  palmiest  days  yielded  any  better  fruit 
than  Pyrrhic  victories  in  the  courts  of  law. 

However  if  the  Church  Association  and  kindred 
Protestant  societies,  leagues,  and  lodges,  with  their 
agnostic  guerillas,  and  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  M.P.,  and 
Wimborne  House,  were  left  to  their  own  resources, 
nothing  very  serious  could  ensue.  As  things  stand,  if 
only  the  nonconformists  would  hold  aloof,  as  in  honour 
and  consistency  they  ought  to  do,  polemic  Protestantism 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  could  effect 
little  permanent  mischief,  save  in  so  far  as  its  tactics 
and  language  brought  heavy  discredit  on  all  forms  of 
religion.  Or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  if  Churchmen 
had  only  here  to  deal  with  domestic  disloyalty,  the 
fury  of  the  storm  might  find  no  more  dangerous 
expression  than  a  few  violent  speeches  by  Liverpool 
Orangemen,  a  sheaf  of  silly  letters  to  the  “Times” 
newspaper,  a  few  impertinent  questions  in  the  House 
and  much  indecorous  babbling  in  clubland.  But  behind 
the  Church  Association  are  gathered  the  gloomy  batta¬ 
lions  of  that  Puritan  nonconformity  which  sees  in 
Mr.  Perks  its  philosopher  and  guide.  Dissenters  of 
this  class  are  not  in  truth  one  whit  more  liberal  than 
are  the  Orangemen  of  Liverpool.  They  call  themselves 
Liberationists,  but  by  this  they  mean  ascendency  for 
themselves  and  a  clearing  of  non-Puritan  sanctuaries 
with  Erastian  axes  and  hammers.  We  admit  that  there 
is  a  body  of  Dissent  which  is  more  than  complacent 
when  from  time  to  time  the  “Daily  News”  allows 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  to  strip  the  mask  of  Liberalism 
from  Mr.  Perks’  hypocritical  and  intolerant  politics. 
The  fact  remains  however  that  Mr.  Perks  and  his 
friends  carry  considerable  weight  in  the  Dissenting 
caucus,  and  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
considerable  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  in 
favour  of  an  amended  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
if  not  of  a  new  Uniformity  Law. 

The  question  then  comes,  Will  the  Government  con¬ 
sent  at  the  bidding  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Perks  to  hoist 
the  Orange  flag  on  the  Liberal  citadel  ?  “  Impossible  ” 

says  the  political  theorist.  “  Liberalism  has  naught  to 
do  with  religion  except  to  disestablish  it,  and  to  force 
on  a  religious  body  legislation  which  the  bulk  of  its 
members  dislike  would  be  outrageous  tyranny.”  This 
might  be  convincing,  if  practice  always  squared  with 
theory,  if  a  good  many  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
not  in  times  past  responded  to  the  Orange  Whip,  and 
if  the  narrowest  types  of  Erastian  Evangelicalism  and 
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intolerant  Dissent  were  not  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
subordinate  Ministerial  posts.  Besides  the  religious 
persecutor  has  seldom  lacked  a  plausible  plea.  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Medici  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  remember,  both 
insisted  that  they  only  compelled  uniformity,  while  they 
left  conscience  free.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
might  likewise  plead  that  he  would  do  naught  but 
enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  abolishing  the 
episcopal  veto  on  ritual  prosecutions.  (By  the  way  we 
are  far  from  certain  that  such  a  proposal  would  entirely 
satisfy  Messrs.  Perks  and  Taylor,  for  the  former  has 
told  us  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  Parliament  of 
“  saints”  and  such  an  assembly  is  more  likely  to  annul 
than  to  enforce,  say,  the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1662.) 
The  excuse  would  be  idle.  This  veto  is  as  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  harmonious  working 
of  ecclesiastical  life,  as  was  the  Tribune’s  veto  to  the 
constitution  of  Republican  Rome.  It  is  in  fact  a  safety 
valve  against  a  squalid  and  impious  litigation  and  a 
fanatical  uproar  in  Press  and  Pulpit,  of  which  there 
could  be  no  ending,  save  the  disestablishment  and 
possible  disruption  of  the  Church  amid  scenes  repellent 
alike  to  religion  and  decency.  If  indeed,  which  we 
hardly  expect,  the  Judicial  Committee  thought  fit  to 
give  further  judgments  not  of  law  but  of  policy,  we 
might  get  as  a  prelude  to  such  a  disestablishment  such 
performances  in  some  of  our  sanctuaries  as  are  now 
disgracing  the  parish  churches  of  France.  On  the 
whole  we  believe  that  the  Premier  realises,  something 
of  the  dangers  in  the  position,  and  that  he  is  reluctant 
to  touch  the  question.  His  attitude  however  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  resistance  that  such  a  betrayal  of 
Liberal  principles  could  command  in  the  Cabinet.  We 
believe  there  are  in  the  Cabinet  five  men  on  whom 
Churchmen  may  rely  with  some  confidence.  These  are 
Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Birrell,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
and  Mr.  Llovd-George,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
voted  for  and  two  if  not  three  of  whom  have  voted  against 
a  Liverpool  persecution  Bill.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  philosophers,  who  if  they  think  religious  establish¬ 
ments  anachronisms,  know  well  that  for  a  Liberal 
Government  to  proclaim  a  religious  war  on  opinions 
supposed  to  be  unpopular  would  be  a  shameful  betrayal 
of  sacred  principles.  The  third  is  a  wit  who  sees  the 
humorous  side  of  Pecksniffian  Puritanism.  Mr.  Burns 
is  neither  wit  nor  philosopher  ;  but  he  knows  how  much 
Labour  owes  to  High  Churchmen,  and  he  would,  we 
think,  be  the  last  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  bigotry  of 
Protestant  capitalists.  Those  who  have  not  studied 
Mr.  George’s  record  in  the  division  lists  on  the 
question  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  where 
ritualism  is  concerned,  he  should  be  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Perks.  Let  it  be  realised  therefore  that  as  a 
Baptist  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  feels  a 
hatred  to  Acts  of  Uniformity  such  as.  the  smug 
Methodist  can  never  know  ;  that  his  Liberationism 
is  sufficiently  honest  and  his  mind  sufficiently  clear 
to  show  him  that  for  a  Liberal  to  touch  Orange 
Erastianism  is  to  commit  an  act  of  political  apostasy. 
We  wish  that  to  these  five  we  could  have  added  a 
sixth,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  We  will  say,  however, 
that  we  trust  he  will,  when  the  time  comes,  consult  the 
prestige  of  the  name  he  bears. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet  will  be 
divided,  that  most  of  the  Opposition,  to  whom  Mr. 
Austin  Taylor  is  now  anathema,  will  be  unfriendly,  that 
there  are  a  few  excellent  Churchmen  among  unofficial 
Liberals,  that  there  is  a  risk  of  a  snub  from  the  Peers 
on  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arouse  the  working  classes,  we  feel  that  if  the  bishops 
will  only  speak  out,  the  Prime  Minister  may  give  polemic 
Protestants  nothing  worse  than  sympathetic  words. 
But  if  this  is  to  be  effected  the  episcopate  must  use  the 
voice  not  of  Hoadly  or  Tait,  but  of  Anselm  and  Laud. 
They  must  say  that  they  will  accept  only  under  protest 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  legislation  touching 
spiritual  matters  which  has  been  forced  on  the  Church 
against  her  will  by  a  legislature  which  is  in  the  main 
a  stranger  to  her  doctrines  and  discipline. 

If  the  bishops  or  even  the  majority  ot  them  would 
say  this  with  firmness  and  moderation,  and  in  saying  it 
would  make  clear  that  they  in  no  wise  condone  such 
extreme  practices  as  are  clearly  against  Church  order, 
we  believe  that  they  would  evoke  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 


loyalty  from  the  faithful,  such  as  Anglicanism  has  not 
known  for  generations.  But  alas  !  episcopi  Angliae 
semper  pavidi. 

HIRED  FURNITURE. 

HAT  is  the  reason  of  the  immense  interest  which 
the  Eastbourne  hire-furnishing  case  has  aroused? 

It  is  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  the  furniture-hiring 
system  has  become  very  general  in  recent  years  ;  and 
what  happened  at  Eastbourne  might  consequently 
happen  at  any  time  in  thousands  of  English  hired 
households.  Almost  every  firm  of  furniture  dealers 
and  upholsterers  now  carries  on  the  business  of  letting 
household  goods  on  hire  ;  and  from  the  beds  down  to 
the  fire-irons  everything  belongs  to  them  in  many  an 
apparently  comfortable  and  solidly  prosperous  home. 
So  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  various  classes  of 
people  have  followed  intently  the  proceedings  in  the 
Oetzmann  case.  And  yet  we  note  the  curious  fact  that 
the  “Times”,  whose  law  reports  are  by  far  the  best  of 
all  the  newspapers,  had  only  a  report  of  the  case  on  the 
last  of  the  eleven  days  that  the  trial  lasted.  This  might 
suggest  that  the  people  who  read  the  “Times  dwell 
in  Olympian  security  and  freedom  from  the  hired- 
furniture  worries  which  haunt  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  shows  that  even 
they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that,  like  the 
harpies  of  old  days,  the  modern  furniture  dealer  may 
swoop  down  upon  other  people’s  presumedly  happy 
homes  and  carry  off  all  they  contain.  The  landlord  has 
now  a  rival,  and  a  formidable  one.  His  once  comfort¬ 
able  security  for  rent  has  become  precarious.  How- 
can  he  ever  know  that  the  goods  and  chattels  he  so 
complacently  marked  as  being  a  solid  reserve  fund  for 
his  rent  is  not  a  deception  and  a  snare  ?  His  tenants' 
apparent  property  is  only  a  right  of  possession  ;  and 
for  that  right  he  is  paying  heavy  instalments  weekly  or 
monthly  which  make  him  so  much  the  less  able  to 
raise  his  landlord’s  rent.  If  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  the  landlord  and  the  furniture-owner  the 
tenant  must  make  his  unhappy  choice,  he  favours  the 
furniture  dealer.  Before  the  baleful  broker  makes  his 
appearance  a  quiet  intimation  is  sent  to  the  locator  of 
the  furniture,  who  wastes  no  time  in  asserting  his  rights 
to  re-possession.  If  the  tenant  loses  the  furniture,  he 
at  least  has  no  longer  to  pay  the  instalments  for  it. 
To  evade  his  landlord  is  then  comparatively  easy  ;  and 
probably  in  a  new  home,  the  storm  being  over,  the 
goods  may  again  be  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  instal¬ 
ments  be  resumed  until  a  similar  operation  becomes 
desirable  once  more. 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges  ; 
and  the  right  of  distress,  once  the  abundant  theme  of 
Radical  denunciation  and  of  dismal  music-hall  humours, 
has  become  the  shade  of  what  it  used  to  be.  Legislation 
too  has  done  something  to  soften  its  rigour.  A  land¬ 
lord  may  not  seize  the  bedding  of  his  tenant  or  his  tools 
of  trade  in  use  ;  but  the  furniture  dealer  like  the  Cyclops 
is  aOe/iio-Tos  and  a  law  unto  himself.  He  makes  a  contract 
which  is  as  rigorous  and  absolute  in  its  terms  as  an 
old  mortgage  "of  land  ;  and  he  can  foreclose  without 
a  court  of  equity  having  the  power  to  interfere  or 
interpose  a  doctrine  of  equity  of  redemption  or  the 
taking  of  an  account.  Parliament  has  not  subjected- 
him  to  the  strict  rules  by  which  a  bill  of  sale  holder 
is  bound  ;  and  there  is  no  publicity,  so  that  landlord  or 
other  creditor  may  know  a  fact  so  important  in  his 
relations  with  his  debtor  as  that  the  household  furniture 
is  not  the  debtor’s  own.  The  money-lender  must  be 
registered,  and  the  necessitous  borrower  may  have  the 
terms  of  his  loan  revised  on  his  proving  that  the 
bargain  he  made  was  unreasonable  and  the  interest  too 
high.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  hirer  ot  furniture,  though  the 
agreements  he  makes  are  often  as  unreasonable  and 
harsh  on  the  face  of  them  and  operate  as  much  hard¬ 
ship,  and  as  extensive,  as  they  do  in  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned.  But  in  fact  indirectly  and  informally  the  hirer 
of  furniture  is  not  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the 
locator.  It  is  well  known  that  the  county  courts  in 
which  most  of  the  furniture-hiring  cases  come  to  be 
heard  are  almost  always  biassed  against  the  locator, 

!  and  very  rarely  does  he  win  an  action  in  which  his  rights 
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are  disputed.  The  county  court  does  not  hesitate  to 
administer  an  equity  which  would  not  be  approved  on 
strict  grounds  in  the  Chancery  Division.  Besides,  the 
men  whom  the  furniture  dealer  puts  in  to  carry  off  the 
goods  are  not  the  most  fastidious  and  considerate  of 
people,  and  they  rarely  make  an  entry  without  com¬ 
mitting  some  illegality  which  the  county  court  judge 
will  take  care  tells  for  all  it  is  worth  against  the  furni¬ 
ture  dealer.  So  that  rough  but  substantial  justice  is 
administered  ;  and  whatever  grounds  the  furniture 
dealer  might  have  on  which  to  appeal  he  is  generally 
inclined  to  acquiesce  without  giving  wider  publicity 
to  his  dealings.  In  regard  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
people  he  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to  assert  less  than 
his  huckstered  rights.  To  gain  a  special  reputation 
for  severity  would  frighten  his  possible  customers  ; 
and  he  dislikes  litigation  for  the  same  reason  as 
insurance  offices,  who  would  rather  pay  a  doubtful 
claim  than  seem  to  evade  their  liabilities.  What 
happened  in  the  Eastbourne  case  is  very  much  what 
generally  happens  in  the  county  courts.  Admitted 
illegalities  were  committed  in  enforcing  the  rights  of 
Messrs.  Oetzmann  ;  no  doubt  through  their  agents’ 
carelessness  or  rudeness.  Very  probably  the  matter 
would  have  been  arranged  without  coming  into  court  if 
the  Eastbourne  ladies  had  not  chosen  to  bring  charges 
-of  fraud  against  the  firm.  These  charges  do  not  now 
•  come  into  consideration,  as  the  case  was  settled  without 
being  fully  heard.  Messrs.  Oetzmann  repudiated  the 
.charges  ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  much  in  their  favour 
that,  with  the  inducements  furniture  locators  have  for 
keeping  quiet  when  troubles  arise,  they  accepted  the 
publicity  of  so  long  a  trial  with  the  eyes  of  a  censorious 
.world  upon  them. 

There  was  only  one  matter  dealt  with  by  the  judge 
on  general  grounds.  He  pointed  out  that  when  people 
make  these  onerous  contracts  they  should  have  all  the 
terms  fully  explained  to  them.  But  it  is  too  easy  a  way 
out  of  a  contract  that  has  become  unprofitable  to  be 
allowed  to  say  that  one  did  not  understand  it.  The  great 
objection  to  the  hire  system  is  that  it  tempts  people  by 
holding  out  terms  of  credit  without  which  they  would 
not  embark  on  speculations,  whether  of  business  such 
as  lodging-house  keeping,  or  the  even  more  speculative 
business  of  marriage.  But  the  same  objections  may 
be  made  against  any  system  of  credit.  It  is  a 
■  counsel  of  impossible  perfection  in  these  days  to  say 
that  any  class  of  people  shall  be  prevented  from 
giving  or  taking  credit ;  though  in  numberless  in¬ 
stances  it  would  be  quite  true  to  say  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head,  that  if  they  had  been  content  not 
to  go  into  business,  or  into  marriage,  until  they  had 
paid  cash  down  for  everything  they  would  have 
escaped  trouble.  That  may  be  true,  but  everybody 
now  acts  on  the  principle  of  nothing  venture  nothing 
have  ;  and  this  is  only  what  the  hirers  of  furniture  do. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  long  run  more  pro¬ 
fitable  for  furniture  dealers  to  locate  furniture  than  to 
sell  it  outright.  They  charge  high  prices  ;  but  they 
run  many  risks  ;  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  instal¬ 
ments  and  bookkeeping  and  keeping  watch  over  the 
people  entrusted  with  their  goods  are  very  heavy.  The 
hardship  of  taking  possession  of  their  furniture  when 
only  two  or  three  instalments  are  still  to  be  paid  is  often 
dwelt  on  :  but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  after 
several  years’  use  the  goods  are  not  of  much  value. 
They  cannot  be  located  again  ;  and  second-hand  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  kind  supplied  is  not  worth  very  much. 
The  provisions  of  these  contracts  must  be  strict.  The 
furniture  dealer  may  hand  over  valuable  articles  which 
are  seized  by  the  landlord  for  rent  ;  or  they  may  be 
destroyed,  or  injured,  or  improperly  sold  or  pawned. 
So  that  the  hardships  are  not  wholly  on  one  side.  In 
one  respect  the  hire  system  is  not  so  bad  as  the  ordinary 
system  of  credit  where  a  wife  can  fix  her  husband 
with  liability  for  goods  he  has  not  seen,  or  which  he 
supposes  paid  for.  Wives  can  hardly  deceive  their 
husbands  in  the  matter  of  a  house  full  of  furniture.  In 
most  cases  the  hire  system  suits  the  convenience  of 
hirers  as  we  understand  convenience  nowadays  ;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  where  disputes  occur,  though  there  is 
no  general  law  protecting  hirers  they  find  themselves 
in  a  favourable  position  when  they  go  into  court.  The 
^Oetzmann  case  seems  to  support  all  these  propositions. 


THE  CITY. 

TT  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  desperately 
-L  uninteresting  than  the  past  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Americans,  Foreigners,  and  Kaffirs  are 
all,  for  different  reasons,  under  the  ban  of  the  big 
operators  who  initiate  market  movements.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  it  looked  as  if  light  was  about  to  break 
through  the  gloom  of  the  skies  and  the  markets. 
Consols  and  Foreigners,  indeed  to  some  extent  all 
markets,  have  been  kept  uncertain  by  the  Algeciras 
Conference,  but  we  really  think  that  for  good  or  evil 
this  farcical  proceeding  has  lost  its  influence.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  said  from  the  first,  that  no  trouble 
will  come  from  Algeciras. 

On  the  morning  after  the  debates  on  Chinese  labour 
and  Lord  Milner,  Rand  Mines  rose  an  eighth  or  it  may 
have  been  three-sixteenths.  Perhaps  people  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  Government,  whatever  Mr.  Churchill 
may  say,  neither  can  nor  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
supply  of  Chinese  labour.  All  that  our  hypocritical 
statesmen  want  is  that  the  new  Transvaal  Government 
shall  make  a  few  changes  in  detail,  so  as  to  make  it 
look  a  little  more  like  unrestricted  importation.  If  the 
Transvaal  politicians  are  as  ’cute  as  those  we  breed  at 
home,  they  will  tell  a  few  lies  with  a  wink,  and  go  on 
importing  as  before.  But  that  the  colonists  will  ever 
agree  to  importation  without  restrictions  is  a  foolish 
dream,  as  the  case  of  Australia  proves.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  franchise,  which  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  give  Boer  or  Briton  a  majority. 
Why  should  the  City  man,  who  wants  to  make  money, 
go  into  the  South  African  market,  which  is  beset  with 
all  these  uncertainties?  If  he  wants  to  speculate  in 
land  shares,  why  should  he  not  buy  Western  Canada 
Lands,  which  have  already  risen  to  30s.,  and  which,  if 
Americans  keep  buying  farms  at  the  present  rate,  may 
easily  rise  to  £ 2  ?  If  he  wants  to  invest  in  mines, 
let  him  go  into  the  Australian  market,  and  buy,  for 
choice,  Oroya  Brownhills,  which  pay  80  per  cent.,  and 
will  yield  him  at  the  present  price  of  nearly  3  about 
26  per  cent.  If  he  wants  to  speculate  in  gold  and 
copper  mines,  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  Siberia,  and 
buy  Siberian  Proprietary  at  qj-jj-,  or  Orsk  Gold  Mines  at 
iyf,  both  for  special  settlement.  The  Siberian  Pro¬ 
prietary  is  the  parent  company  which  has  just  bought 
out  the  Orsk,  and  is  going  to  bring  out  another  property 
next  week  containing  some  precious  stone  peculiar  to 
Russia.  The  Orsk  Gold  Mines  are  said  to  be  the  richest 
field  in  the  world  :  they  certainly  have  plenty  of  capital 
and  good  management  to  help  them. 

The  American  railway  market  has  been  very  trying 
to  the  nerves  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Both  parties, 
the  “  bulls  ”  and  the  “  bears  ”,  have  been  told  to  expect 
big  movements,  and  both  have  been  disappointed,  as 
prices  have  moved  up  and  down  within  narrow  limits. 
Readings  of  course  have  fallen  from  85  to  65,  but  then 
Readings  are  vitally  interested  in  the  anthracite  coal 
strike.  The  questions  at  the  moment  are,  will  the  strike 
come  off?  And  if  it  does,  will  it  cause  much  of  a  break 
in  prices,  or  has  it  been  discounted  ?  Opinions  differ 
on  both  these  points.  It  is  said  that  the  coalowners, 
of  whom  the  Reading  company  is  the  chief,  have 
encouraged  the  agitation  for  a  strike  in  order  to  put  up 
the  price  of  coal,  which  had  been  depressed  by  the 
unusually  open  winter.  In  this  manoeuvre  they  have 
succeeded,  as  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  50  cents.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  very  large  stocks  of  coal  have  been 
accumulated.  These  two  things,  large  stocks  and  a 
higher  price,  would  point  to  no  strike,  as  the  men  know 
well  enough  that  a  strike  under  such  conditions  cannot 
succeed.  The  more  anxious  the  operators  show  them¬ 
selves  for  a  strike,  the  more  surely  will  the  men  back 
down  and  settle.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  settled,  and 
we  believe  that  Readings  would  be  a  good  purchase  on 
the  announcement  of  a  strike.  If  there  is  no  strike, 
there  will  be  big  rises  in  Readings,  Unions,  Steels,  and 
Canadas. 

Interest  attaches  to  Messrs.  Ind  Coope’s  statement 
of  accounts,  apart  from  the  results  of  the  year’s  work¬ 
ing,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  report  and 
balance-sheet  issued  to  the  public  during  the  century  of 
the  firm’s  existence.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
loss  of  business  at  home  consequent  on  general  trade 
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depression  has  been  made  good  by  .extensive  develop¬ 
ments  abroad  and  particularly  in  India-  ™*[al‘  a 
price  of  hops  this  year,  it  is  estimated,  will  mean  a 
saving  on  last  year’s  figures  of  over  ,£22,000. 


proprietary  versus  mutual 

LIFE  OFFICES. 


A 


T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sun  Life  Office  Mr. 

..  a.  Pryor  the  chairman  reviewed  the  salient  features 
of  the  disclosures  in  connexion  with  New  \  ork  In¬ 
surance  Companies,  and  said  that  if  they  had  been 
proprietary  offices  like  the  Sun  Office  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  occurred.  He  maintained  that  pro- 
prietary  offices  were  more  stable  and  less  likely  to  go 
astray,  and  he  thought  that  the  public  should  be 
warned  that  there  was  danger  in  possible  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  mutual  offices,  even  in  England.  Absolute 
confidence  in  a  Life  office  is  of  such  supreme  importance 
to  policyholders  that  any  suggestion  of  danger  or  bad 
management  is  an  extremely  serious  matter,  and  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  except  with  good  reason. 
There  are  no  facts  which  support  Mr.  Pryor  s  state¬ 
ments  and  the  Sun  Life  Office  hardly  compares  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  best  of  the  mutual  offices,  or  even  with 
the  average  results  of  the  whole  of  the  mutual  offices 
transacting  business  in  this  country. 

There  are  only  sixteen  mutual  offices  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  among  them 
which  shows  any  trace  of  instability  or  liability  to  go 
astray.  When  Mr.  Pryor  was  called  to  account  by  the 
managers  of  two  of  the  mutual  offices  he  attempted  to 
o-ive  some  reasons  for  his  surprising  statements,  his 
chief  one  being  that  shareholders  constitute  a  compact 
body  and  exert  a  moral  influence  upon  the  directors. 
Bv  far  the  worst  of  the  three  American  offices  was 
the  Equitable  which  is  a  proprietary  company,  and  the 
greatest  scandals  were  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
power  of  the  shareholders.  The  first  remedy  for  the 
abuses  was  to  take  the  control  from  the  shareholders 
and  give  it  to  the  policyholders.  The  moral  influence 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Sun  is  undeniable  and  it  is 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  earning  dividends  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  proprietors’  funds  amount  to  £400,000. 
The  policyholders’  funds  amount  to  £6,000,000.  The 
policyholders  share  in  80  per  cent,  ol  the  surplus,  recent 
policyholders  participating  in  90  per  cent.  Although 
the  funds  invested  by  the  policyholders  and  then  share 
in  the  profits  are  overwhelmingly  greater  than  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  the  latter  appoint  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  directors.  One  direction  in  which  this 
influence  may  be  exerted  to  the  detriment  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  is  worth  considering.  It  pays  the  shareholders 
better  to  obtain  a  large  new'  business  at .  a  heavy 
expense  than  to  consult  the  welfare  ot  the  policyholders 
bv  working  economically.  At  the  present  time  the 
profits  in  the  Sun  amount  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  received  during  the  valuation  period  .  the 
premiums  are  about  £2,000,000,  and  the  surplus 
£ coo, 000  in  five  years.  If  by  increasing  the  rate  ot 
expenditure  5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  the  business 
could  be  doubled,  the  surplus  would  be  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  premiums  but  a  larger  amount  :  this 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  policyholders, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in  the 
example  given  above,  would  share  in  £800,000  (20  per 
cent,  of  £4,000,000)  instead  of  in  £500,000  (25  per 
cent,  of  £2,000,000)  as  at  present,  but  the  cash  value 
of  the  policyholders’  bonuses  would  be  very  much 

smaller.  . 

That  the  moral  influence  of  the  Sun  s  proprietors 
tends  to  extravagance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
commission  and  expenses  of  the  Sun  amount  to  16  2 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  in  addition  to  which 
about  4^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  is  paid  to  the 
shareholders  for  dividends.  From  the  payment  of  these 
dividends  the  policyholders  receive  no  benefit,  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  expenses  and  shareholders  amounts 
to  20’7  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  1  he  average 
expenditure  of  the  whole  of  the  mutual  offices  is  1 1  8  pet 
cent.  This  is  45  per  cent,  less  than  the  Sun  pajs 
for  commission  and  expenses,  and  9  per  cent,  less 


than  the  total  expenses,  including  the]  shareholders 

dividends.  .  .  -  . 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  hna 
that  the  sums  assured  for  £100  per  annum  are  much 
smaller  in  the  Sun  than  the  average  amounts  given  by 
the  mutual  offices.  The  results  in  the  best  mutual 
companies  are  naturally  much  larger  than  the  average. 
Taking  a  whole  Life  policy  for  age  thirty  at  entry,  and 
a  premium  of  £100  a  year  in  each  case,  we  have  the 
following  results  for  policies  of  various  durations  : 


Number  of  Years  in  force 


I 

10 

20 

30 

£ 

£ 

l 

£ 

4,121 

...  4,685 

...  5,427 

..  6,625 

4,070 

...  4,510  ■ 

...  5,210  .. 

,.  6,060 

51 

175 

217 

565 

Mutual  Average 
Sun  Life 

Difference  ... 

In  face  of  these  facts  the  chairman  of  the  Sun  is 
likely  to  remain  in  a  minority  of  one  in  thinking  that 
the  advantage  of  the  proprietary  system  in  assurance 
offices  is  enormous.  If  there  is  any  instability  among 
British  assurance  offices  at  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be 
found  only  in  some  of  the  proprietary  companies  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  one  of  the  mutual  offices. 
Our  columns  have  repeatedly  given  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  many  of  the  proprietary  companies,  and 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  commenting  on 
the  attack  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sun  we  are 
criticising  that  company  only  and  not  proprietary  offices 
as  a  whole.  If  the  facts  are  not  pleasing  to  the 
Sun  shareholders,  the  chairman  must  take  respon¬ 
sibility,  since  his  speech  invited  a  consideration  ot 
the  whole  question. 


A 


PURE  BEER — A  STUDY  IN  FALLACIES. 

DEBATE  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a 
x  ^  technical  and  non-party  subject  generally  becomes 
an  illustration  of  the  employment  ot  reason  to  concea 
the  speaker’s  motives,  and  the  discussion  upon  Colonel 
Courthope’s  Pure  Beer  Bill  afforded  some  excellent 
examples  of  this  use.  Though  pure  beer  is  for  a  time 

no  longer  practical  politics,  it  may  perhaps  be  sowing 

good  seed  for  the  future  if  we  examine  first  the  fallacies 
that  were  duly  passed  round  in  last  week  s  debate  and 
then  the  real  reasons  which  under  ay  them.  The  up¬ 
holders  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  “free  mash- 
tun  ”,  appeal  with  some  confidence  to  science  .brewing 
is  a  scientific  industry,  they  say  ;  do  not  interfere  with 
our  use  of  whatever  materials  we  find  most  suitable,  for 
thereby  you  are  only  impeding  progress  and  trying  to 
stereotype  wasteful  methods.  This  argument  implies 
that  the  brewer  is  using  his  science  to  produce  the  best 
beer  instead  of  the  cheapest,  which  has  been  the 
real  'object  of  the  trade  in  England  for  some  years 

n°A  few  details  are  necessary  :  in  the  normal  brewing 
process  the  barley  grain  is  first  malted  and  then  mashed 
by  which  means  the  starch  is  converted  mto  a  sugar 
that  is  in  the  next  process  transformed  into  alcohol  b> 
the  yeast.  Now  the  brewer  has  to-day  the  right  to  use 
instead  of  malt  both  starches  derived  fr°m  any  other 
source  such  as  rice  or  maize,  and  sugars  like  glucose 
which  are  cheaply  manufactured  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  various  grains  and  other  natural  products.  Since 
barley  is  a  source  of  sugar  and  the  sugar  is  turne 
into  'alcohol,  what  difference  can  the  source  °] 
sugar  make  to  the  beer  and  the  beer-drinker  ?  This  crude 
view  of  the  brewing  process  represents  what  might 
termed  mid-Victorian  chemistry  when  sugar ^was  su^ 
and  alcohol  its  product  on  fermentation  ;  it  is  a j  hrst 
approximation  to  the  truth,  telling  some  ■ 
the  whole  story  but  neglecting  the  one-fifth  which  mo 
recent  science  is  beginning  to  find  of  n.osm^i“{j°rt^C^ 
When  the  malt  is  mashed  the  starch  is  not ■  ‘"gke 

to  sugar  ;  some  of  it  passes  into  intermediate  gum-like 
bodies,  and  there  is  also  extracted  more  or  less  material 
containing  nitrogen.  Now  all  these  bod les  give 
its  characteristic  taste,  particularly  the  round  full  flavour 
of  the  best  ales  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  dislikec. 
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by  the  brewer  because  they  provide  food  for  the  bacteria, 
which  turn  beer  sour  and  give  it  a  muddy  appearance. 
To  retain  the  brightness  and  soundness  of  the  liquid 
hops  are  used  as  an  antiseptic,  but  since  hops  are  both 
dear  and  too  bitter  for  all  palates,  if  used  in  the  quantities 
necessary  for  preservation,  two  other  methods  have 
been  followed  :  the  German  brewer  keeps  his  beer 
always  at  a  low  temperature,  storing  it  on  ice  till 
the  moment  of  drinking;  the  English  brewer  cuts  down 
his  malt  and  uses  instead  sugars  which  will  yield 
alcohol  without  the  bye-products  that  bacteria  like. 
And  on  these  lines,  which  it  should  also  be  re¬ 
marked  are  the  lines  of  cheapness,  English  brewing 
has  developed,  until  many  of  the  companies  are  using 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  substitutes  with  the  minimum  of 
malt  that  will  give  a  flavour  of  beer.  The  Excise 
authorities  agree  to  consider  the  liquid  obtained  in 
this  way  identical  with  beer  brewed  solely  from  malt. 
But  the  whole  trend  of  modern  research  in  chemistry 
and  physiology  is  against  this  view  ;  to  begin  with,  the 
glucose  sugar  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  upon 
starchy  materials  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
sugar  naturally  formed  by  malt  in  the  mash-tun  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  quite  different  bye-products,  and  the 
further  bye-products  that  are  produced  in  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  these  artificial  sugars  are  in  their  turn  different. 
Now  the  physiological  action  of  these  bye-products  is 
not  negligible,  as  was  light-heartedly  assumed  by  the 
earlier  chemists  ;  all  recent  investigation  goes  to  show 
they  are  even  more  important  than  the  alcohol,  and 
though  it  is  still  undetermined  which  are  good  or  bad, 
toxic  or  indifferent,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  they  are 
not  identical  with  the  malt  products.  Only  the  crudest 
science  can  regard  beer  brewed  from  substitutes  as  the 
equivalent  of  beer  brewed  from  malt. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  again  has  arisen  between 
heavy  and  light  beer  ;  the  British  public,  we  are  told, 
■demands  a  lighter  article  than  the  heavy  muddy  all¬ 
malt  ales  of  old  and  the  brewer  must  use  substitutes  in 
order  to  provide  it.  Here  light  is  used  by  the  brewer 
in  the  sense  of  light  and  clean  on  the  palate,  the 
public  understand  it  as  meaning  less  alcoholic  ;  but  the 
brewer  gets  as  much  alcohol  out  of  the  substitutes  as 
out  of  malt.  The  old  ales  were  often  both  strong 
and  muddy  because  they  were  dirtily  made  ;  modern 
methods  of  brewing  clean  bright  beer  are  not  bound  up 
with  the  use  of  substitutes,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  finest  Bavarian  lager,  which  is  what  the  public 
justly  regard  as  a  light  beer,  is  brewed  solely  from 
malt  and  hops. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  use  of  substitutes 
enables  the  brewer  to  work  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
British-grown  barley,  otherwise  he  must  in  the  main 
employ  foreign  barley  that  has  been  more  thoroughly 
ripened  ;  but  ask  a  brewer’s  chemist  in  private  what 
he  thinks  of  this  argument.  Of  English  and  foreign 
barleys  there  are  alike  both  good  and  bad  ;  either  is  ; 
bought  for  malting  down  to  a  certain  quality,  and  it 
its  absurd  to  suppose  that  to  double  the  demand  for 
barley  will  lessen  the  call  for  one  of  the  sorts  which 
now  supply  the  market.  It  is  less  sunshine  which 
makes  fine  barley  than  cultivation,  and  the  maltster 
will  use  grain  from  Suffolk,  Chili,  Smyrna,  or  California 
-indifferently,  as  long  as  it  reaches  his  standard  of 
■quality.  No,  this  “sunshine  in  the  mash-tun”  theory 
is  mere  rhetoric,  only  valid  when  seen  through  the 
golden  medium  of  a  few  glasses  of  the  best. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  statements  in  last 
week’s  debate  was  that  of  Mr.  McKenna,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Excise  authorities  could  not  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  a  pure  beer  Bill  because  they  cannot 
detect  analytically  whether  substitutes  were  being  used. 
Fortunately  the  resources  of  chemistry  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  Inland  Revenue  chemists,  they  could 
very  soon  be  taught  when  the  need  arises.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  analysis  ;  the  Excise  people  have  intimate 
and  constant  access  to  all  breweries  and  could  stop  the 
use  of  glucose  just  as  to-day  they  stop  the  use  of 
saccharine.  It  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that  we  cannot 
do  what  the  Bavarian  authorities  enforce  without  any 
trouble. 

But  enough  of  these  debating-society  points.  Let  us 
•clear  our  minds  of  cant  and  consider  what  are  the  real 
■motives  at  work.  The  brewers  oppose  the  Bill  because 


j  they  want  liberty  to  brew  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  a 
malt-and-hops  beer  would  cost  them  more  for  materials, 
j  Over-capitalised  as  the  industry  mostly  is,  it  has  been 
foundered  by  the  purchase  of  tied  houses  at  fantastic 
,  prices ;  for  years  the  companies  have  been  press¬ 
ing  their  brewers  to  secure  cheapness  of  production 
by  any  and  every  means,  until  the  ale  supplied  to  the 
bulk  of  the  tied  houses  is  little  more  than  alcohol  and 
water,  cunningly  coloured  and  flavoured.  As  to  the 
public  taste,  little  consideration  has  it  received  from 
brewery  directors  when  cheapness  has  been  in  question  ; 
under  the  regime  of  substitutes  the  consumption  of 
English  beer  drops  year  by  year,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  great  brewery  which  deals  in  malt  and 
hops  alone  still  finds  its  trade  expanding.  In  its  dim 
instinctive  way  the  public  is  finding  out  the  substitute 
brewer  and  dropping  his  product. 

On  the  other  hand  Colonel  Courthope  and  his  class 
are  primarily  interested  in  trying  to  expand  the  market 
for  English  hops  and  barley.  This  is  what  Mr.  Paul 
saw  when  in  his  bright  journalistic  way  he  denounced 
the  Bill  as  the  last  flicker  of  Protection.  But  any  busi¬ 
ness  attacked  by  colourable  imitations  of  its  own  wares 
is  quite  entitled  to  try  to  protect  itself ;  surely  Mr.  Paul 
is  not  prepared  to  abolish  all  law-s  against  adulteration  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  license  system  has  done  away  with 
free  trade  in  beer  ;  it  protects  the  brewer  but  leaves  the 
public  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Nor  can  we  see  why  any 
man  should  be  ashamed  of  wanting  to  give  English  agri¬ 
culture  any  legislative  help  that  may  be  possible,  direct 
or  indirect.  Suppose  a  hop  substitute  were  invented  suffi¬ 
ciently  innocuous  during  a  short  trial  to  enable  some  of 
the  great  chemical  pundits  to  be  retained  to  swear  it 
was  harmless  to  health,  then  the  49,000  acres  of  English 
land  now  growing  hops,  on  each  acre  of  which  ^15 
to  £2S  a  year  are  spent  for  labour  alone,  would  go 
back  to  corn  or  grass  and  pay  little  more  than  a  pound 
an  acre  for  labour.  Is  that  a  consummation  to  be  desired 
by  the  nation  ?  It  is  true  there  might  be  one  chemical 
factory  the  more  at  Mannheim,  and  brewery  shares  would 
be  enhanced,  but  where  does  the  public  gain  ?  No,  the 
pure  beer  question  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  a  catch¬ 
word  like  Protection  ;  we  recognise  the  necessity  for 
caution  imposed  by  the  present  state  of  the  brewing 
trade  :  none  the  less  there  are  two  main  principles  to 
be  considered — that  the  essential  beer  is  made  from 
barley  and  hops  and  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  regard 
the  products  of  other  starches,  still  less  of  other  sugars, 
as  identical  with  it,  and  again  that  the  public  requires 
special  protection  from  the  brewer,  since  he  is  protected 
from  free  competition  by  the  action  of  the  licensing 
laws. 


THE  WORLD. 

'J'HEY  say  the  world’s  a  sham  and  life  a  lease 

Of  nightmare  nothing  nicknamed  Time,  and  we 
Ghost  voyagers  in  undiscovered  seas 
Where  fact  is  feign  ;  mirage,  reality  : 

Where  all  is  vain  and  vanity  is  all, 

And  eyes  look  out  and  only  know  they  stare 
At  conjured  coasts  whose  beacons  rise  and  fall 
And  vanish  with  the  hopes  that  feigned  them  there  : 

Where  sea-shell  measures  urge  a  phantom  dance 
Till  fancied  pleasure  drowns  imagined  pain — 

Till  Death  stares  madness  out  of  countenance 
And  vanity  is  all  and  all  is  vain. 

It  may  be  even  as  my  friends  allege  : 

I’m  pressed  to  prove  that  life  is  something  more  ; 
And  yet  a  linnet  on  a  hawthorn  hedge 
Still  wants  explaining  and  accounting  for. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 
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“ A  GREAT  DEAR”. 

“  /^APTAIN  Brassbound's  Conversion”  seemed  to 
V-  me,  at  the  Court  Theatre  last  Tuesday,  less 
delightful  than  when  it  was  launched  some  years  ago 
by  the  Stage  Society.  One  reason  for  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  writes  much  better  plays  now 
than  then.  When  he  wrote  “Captain  Brassbound  ”  he 
had  not  yet  found  his  own  “  form  in  drama.  He  was 
still  relying  on  a  conventional  technique,  not  consonant 
with  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  to  express.  He  was 
pouring  newr  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  and,  though  the 
old  bottles  did  well  enough  at  first,  a  good  deal  of  the 
new  wine  is  wasted  from  them  now  :  “  Captain 

Brassbound”  seems  cheap  beside  “John  Bull’s  Other 
Island”  and  “  Major  Barbara”.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  my  disappointment.  The  three  main 
characters  of  the  play — the  Captain,  the  Judge,  and 
Lady  Cicely— were  less  satisfactorily  impersonated 
last"  Tuesday  than  in  the  original  production.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  a  very  admirable  actor.  But,  versatile 

though  he  is,  he  cannot  become  romantic.  And 
the  Captain  is,  of  course  (like  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving,  who  first  impersonated  him),  romantic  to  the 
core.  Another  very  admirable  actor  is  Mr.  Barnes. 
But  he  cannot  help  being  genial.  And  the  Judge 
is,  of  course,  dry  essentially.  Nature  has  given 
to  each  of  these  actors  a  voice  and  face  that  prevent 
him  from  compassing  just  that  effect  which  is  needful 
here.  The  effect  that  ought  to  be  made  by  Lady  Cicely 
is  an  effect  of  quiet  self-confidence.  Lady  Cicely  is 
more  sensible  and  quicker-witted  than  any  of  the  men 
among  whom  she  finds  herself.  She  knows  that  she 
can,  with  easy  diplomacy,  twist  them  all  round  her 
little  finger.  She  has  (except  for  a  few  moments,  at 
the  end  of  the  play)  no  hesitations,  no  misgivings.  She 
is  undisputed  mistress  of  herself.  Her  manner,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  even  and  calm  in  its  vivacity,  innocent  of 
pauses,  of  flurry,  of  over-emphasis.  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
was  duly  vivacious  last  Tuesday.  But  she  was,  also, 
verv  nervous.  She  was  often  at  a  loss  when  it  was 
most  necessary  that  she  should  take  her  cue  instantlj. 
And,  in  the  relief  of  having  remembered  her  cue,  she 
often  spoke  with  disastrous  emphasis..  You  remember 
the  scene  where  Lady  Cicely  is  mending  the  Captain  s 
jacket.  The  Judge  has  just  been  led  away  under  arrest, 
and  the  Captain  is  raging  and  storming  against  law  and 
order  as  represented  by  the  Judge.  In  the  midst  of 
one  of  his  tirades,  “  Are  you  sure”,  asks  Lady  Cicelv, 

“  that  this  coat  doesn’t  catch  you  under  the  sleeve  ? 
Miss  Terry  put  this  question  in  a  tone  almost  as  exube¬ 
rant  as  the  Captain’s  ;  and  thus  the  whole  point  was 
lost.  And  there  were  similar  losses  in  her  perform¬ 
ance  from  first  to  last.  Her  nervousness  not  only 
marred  Mr.  Shaw’s  conception  :  it  marred  the.  per¬ 
formances  of  the  other  parts,  and  communicated  itself, 

I  am  sure,  to  the  whole  audience.  I  draw  attention  to 
it  because  I  should  not  like  those  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  who  saw  the  performance  to  imagine  that  Miss 
Terry  was  within  measurable  distance  of  her  best ;  and 
that  is  an  impression  which  the  criticisms  of  most  of 
mv  colleagues  would  be  likely  to  foster. 

Two  qualities  there  are  in  Miss  Terry  that  no 
amount  of  nervousness  can  mar.  Nothing  can  obscure 
for  us  her  sense  of  beauty  and  her  buoyant  jollity.  It 
is  this  latter  quality  that  explains  the  unique  hold  she 
has  on  the  affections  of  the  public.  Was  ever  a 
creature  so  sunny  as  she  ?  Did  ever  anyone  radiate 
such  kindness  and  good  humour?  Io  no  one,  I  think, 
so  justly  as  to  her  may  be  applied  that  expressive 
phrase  in  modern  slang,  “a  great  dear  ..  I  have 
often  heard  people  deny  that  she  is  great  in  the  art 
of  acting  ;  but  her  power  of  endearing  herselt  across 
footlights  is,  in  itself,  such  as  to  earn  for  her  an 
indisputable  title  to  greatness.  This  power  of  hers 
would  not,  I  think,  be  less  if  she  had  .  happened  not 
to  be  so  beautiful  and  so  graceful  in  her  person 
and  in  her  methods.  To  painters  and  other  artists,  of 
course,  her  primary  appeal  has  been  through  the  quality 
of  her  face,  and  through  the  sense  of  beauty  that  is 
evident  in  all  the  inflexions  of  her  voice,  and  in  her 
every  movement,  pose,  or  gesture.  Mr.  Theodore 
W’atts-Dunton,  writing  the  other  day  in  the  “Tribune  , 
recorded  his  opinion  that  Miss  Terry  “  has  more  of  the 


temperament  of  the  poet  than  any  actress  or  any  actor  ” 
of  this  age.  And  a  painter  would  say,  doubtless,  that 
she  had  more  of  the  temperament  of  the  painter.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  sure  that  in  sheer  sense  of  beauty,, 
and  in  power  of  creating  beautiful  effects  on  the  stage, 
Miss  Terry  is  greater  than  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  justly  between  these 
two.  But  it  is  certainly  natural  and  inevitable  that  iti 
England  Miss  Terry  should  be  held  to  be  unrivalled. 
For  she  is  so  very  essentially  English.  Or  rather, 
she  is  just  what  we  imagine  to  be  essentially 
English.  The  sunny  climate  of  Italy.produces  a  very 
happy  race  of  men  and  women,  whilst  the  English 
climate  produces  a  very  dreary  race.  .  And  yet  the 
poetic  genius  of  Italy  has  tended  always  in  the  direction, 
of  gloom,  whilst  the  poetic  genius  of  England  has  been, 
in  the  main,  cheerful.  Perhaps  art  is  always,  every¬ 
where,  in  opposition  to  climate — an  unconscious  reaction 
from  climate.  And  thus,  since  the  majority  of  people  do 
not  use  their  own  eyes  introspectively,  but  see  themselv  es- 
always  as  they  are  told  to  see  themselves  by  their 
national  poets,  it  may  be  that  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  all  the  world  over  see  themselves  always  exactly 
as  they  are  not.  Anyhow,  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the 
Italians  Signora  Duse’s  sadness  seems  typically  Italian, 
just  as  the  sadness  of  Mrs.  Campbell  (who  is  partly 
Italian)  seems  typically  un-English  to  the  English,  and 
just  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  sunniness  seems  to  the  English 
not  less  typically  English.  Exotic,  though  this  sunni- 
ness  is,  there  is  in  the  actual  art  with  which  Miss  Terry 
conveys  it  a  quality  that  really  is  native.  Hers  is  a  loose, 
irregular,  instinctive  art.  It  has  something  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  British  Constitution,  something  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  British  genius  in  all  things— political, 
social,  religious,  and  artistic.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  French  critics  are  so  astonished  when  they  see 
Miss  Terry  act,  and  so  puzzled.  To  French  critics,, 
even  now,  Shakespeare  seems  a  bit  of  a  bar¬ 
barian.  They  cannot  understand  the  disorderliness  ot 
the  English  genius  in  art,  any  more  than  they  can 
understand  it  in  religion,  politics,  &c.  They  have  not 
ears  attuned  to  irregular  rhythm.  And  they  will  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  Miss  Terry  has  any  art  at  all.  but 
it  is  just  because  her  art  is  so  spontaneous,  so  're¬ 
ducible  to  formulae,  that  she  has  been  and  is  matchless 
in  Shakespeare’s  comedies.  She  has  just  the  quality 
of  exuberance  that  is  right  for  those  heroines.  \\  lthout 
it,  not  all  her  sense  of  beauty  would  have  helped  her  to- 
be  the  perfect  Beatrice,  the  perfect  Portia,  that  she  is. 
In  modern  comedy  that  virtue  becomes  a  detect.  In.' 
“Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire”  her  beautiful  boisterousness 
wrought  utter  havoc  ;  and  so  it  will  in  “  Captain  Brass- 
bound”  so  soon  as  she  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  her 
Dart.  She  needs  a  Shakespeare  to  stand  up  to  her. 

Granting  that  need,  it  were  futile  to  deny,  that 
she  is  a  great  actress.  Tragedy,  I  admit,  is  the 
highest  form  of  dramatic  art  ;  and  tragic  acting  is 
accordingly  the  highest  form  of  histrionic  art  ;  and 
Miss  Terry  is  no  tragedian  :  I  remember  how  loveable 
—what  “a  great  dear ’’—Lady  Macbeth  became  through 
her  •  and  how  unaccountable,  and  unimpressive,  the 
whole  tragedy.  But  to  excel  in  Shakespearean  comedy, 
as  she  excels,  is  to  be  authentically  a  great  actress. 
And  the  public  testimonial  that  is  being  prepared  tor 
her  is  a  tribute  not  less  to  the  great  actress  than  to  the 
“great  dear”.  Max  Beerbohm. 


IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 

r  AST  Saturday  a  fair  number  of  sanguine  spirits, 
L,  "fondly  fancying  the  spring  had  arrived  ere  the 
wallow  dare  or  the  sun  had  crossed  the  equinoctial 
ne,  quitted  the  muddy  town  for  the  country  or  seaside. 
Nen  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  it  is  rumoured, 
bought  of  beginning  to  think  of  announcing  a  cheajD 
veek-end  train  for  the  corresponding  date  of  1907. 
iundav  morning  shattered  all  hopes.  The  bcnith- 
iastern  directors  could  lay  their  ears  on  their  pillows 
igain  and  sleep  as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  on  one  of 
heir  own  fast  trains.  From  afar  the  imaginative  ear 
•ould  detect  mutterings  of  discontent  and  anger, 
ve  in  London  heard  the  wild  wind  pipe  and  saw  a. 
niserable  fine  cold  wind  swirled  about,  and  we  turne 
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again  to  the  fireside  and  the  book  or  went  to  the 
piano  and  thrummed  Bach’s  Forty-eight,  at  times 
wondering  how  our  absent  friends  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  We  thought  they  had  missed  something  by 
leaving  London,  but  when  they  returned  we  found  they 
had  not.  They  also  had  seen  the  shamrock  and  heard 
the  Irish  yell.  The  Scot  we  know  is  everywhere  and 
the  Irishman  seems  not  a  whit  less  ubiquitous.  On 
Saturday  night  the  Strand  was  as  thick  with  clover  as 
the  finest  pasture  ground— it  was  to  be  noted  that  most 
of  the  shamrock  was  clover — and  everyone  a-wearin’  of 
the  green  was  indulging  in  the  vociferous  brogue  and 
wailful  Irish  melody.  And  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
after  my  own  manner  I  turned  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Grattan 
Flood’s  “  History  of  Irish  Music”  (Dublin  :  Brown  and 
Nolan)  a  second  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared. 

So,  while  the  chimney  droned  and  the  small  rain 
swished  against  the  panes,  I  waded  awhile  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity  ;  and  slowly  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  Irishmen  I  had  heard  on  Saturday  knew  anything 
of  the  history  of  their  own  music  or  even  of  the  music 
itself.  Mere  antiquarianism  does  not  much  interest 
me.  Music  is  a  living  and  not  a  dead  thing  ;  the  dead 
instruments  on  which  the  earliest  music  was  played  are 
things  to  amuse  the  antiquary  only,  while  such  of  the 
music  as  has  survived  touches  us  now  with  its  beauty' 
and  impressiveness  even  as  it  touched  our  old  fore¬ 
bears.  Mr.  Grattan  Flood  works  out  his  historical 
and  antiquarian  business  with  care,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  with  accuracy— such  accuracy  as  is  possible.  I 
say  such  accuracy  as  is  possible  because  most  Irish 
history  of  all  sorts  has  always  seemed  to  me  mere 
guesswork.  In  tradition  I  have  small  faith.  A 
tradition,  even  in  these  days  of  penny  posts,  railways, 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  will  grow  round  a  name  in 
twenty  years  ;  and  how  must  facts  have  been  distorted 
and  falsehoods  grafted  on  them  a  thousand  years  ago  ! 
Still  in  the  case  of  old  instruments  real  examples  exist 
and  from  them  we  may  perhaps  gather  what  the 
music  played  on  them  was  like.  Reading  in  this  book 
one  can  picture  the  wild-haired  men  of  the  old  time 
before  us  rejoicing  in  their  mournful  music  just  as  a 
few  rare  Irishmen  delight  in  it  to-day.  Irish  music, 
real  Irish  music,  was  always  beautiful  music  and  also, 
even  at  its  liveliest,  a  very  sad  music.  It  is  altogether 
unlike  Scotch  music,  which  is  seldom  beautiful  and 
never  sad  :  on  investigation  we  find  that  most  touch¬ 
ing  so-called  Scotch  tunes  had  their  origin  in  Ireland. 
The  bagpipes  killed  Scotch  music  :  the  Irishman  trusted 
to  his  voice  supported  only  by  the  little  Irish  harp  ;  the 
sensationalism  and  excitement  of  the  screech  and  drone 
being  absent  the  words  had  to  be  poetical  and  the 
music  affecting  or  the  thing  would  not  be  listened  to. 
Of  course  Ireland  had  her  pipes  too,  but  the  piper  tried 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  while  the  canny  Scot  when 
he  sang  had  as  an  ideal  the  howl  and  squeal  of  the  bag¬ 
pipes.  To  what  extent  the  pipes  were  in  use  in  Ireland 
I  do  not  know,  but  they  cannot  be  called  the  national 
instrument :  I,  for  one,  have  never  heard  them.  Any¬ 
how,  in  spite  of  pipes,  the  old  Irish  music  was  and 
remains  music. 

But  the  Irish  music  to  be  heard  in  London  and  indeed 
all  over  England  on  S.  Patrick’s  day — how  much  of  it 
was  genuine  music?  Not  much,  I  fear.  Naturally  I  did 
not  attend  every  Irish  festival  held  in  the  country,  but 
I  have  seen  the  programmes  of  many  of  them  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  fine  old  stuff  was  given  a  poor 
chance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Irish  are  fast  for¬ 
getting  their  own  priceless  heritage  and  will  be  soon  in 
as  evil  a  plight  as  we  English  who  have  completely  for¬ 
gotten  ours.  The  Irish  men  and  women  coming  out  from 
concerts  and  the  rest  on  Saturday  were  chanting  not 
even  “  The  wearin’  o’  the  green  ”,  but  the  latest  music- 
hall  ribaldries  and  vulgarities.  Bands  played  arrange¬ 
ments  and  selections  of  Irish  airs  from  which  every 
Irish  quality  had  been  studiously  extracted  :  there  was 
nothing  of  the  true  Irish  flavour  left.  Unfortunately  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  festival  held  in 
Westminster  Cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  I  am 
told  things  were  much  better  there. 

Ireland,  we  know,  is  a  down-trodden,  much-belied, 
much-misunderstood  country  ;  and  as  far  as  her  music 
is  concerned  Irishmen  are  largely  to  blame.  Moore  is 
always  regarded  as  the  representative  Irish  poet,  and  if 


you  take  up  any  ordinary  collection  of  Irish  songs  a 
good  half  of  the  contents  will  be  found  to  be  by  him. 
Vet  in  his  verse  there  is  nothing  but  the  weakness  and 
sentimentality  of  the  Irish  character,  and  most  of  the 
music  he  adapted  to  his  words  is  drawn  from  any 
source  rather  than  an  Irish  one.  “  The  Loves  of  S. 
Jerome”  (if  that  is  the  correct  title)  is  set  to  a  theme 
from  Beethoven’s  funeral  march  sonata — a  fact  which 
led  to  Thackeray  making  a  bungle  in  “  Pendennis”  and 
subsequently  to  the  market  being  flooded  with  a  bogus 
piece  called  “The  Dream  of  S.  Jerome”.  Moore  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  wildness,  the  fierceness,  the 
keen  regret  for  a  past  that  never  had  existed,  the 
desolate  grief  for  woes  which  did  exist — no  sym¬ 
pathy  in  fact  with  the  very  essence  of  Irish  folk- 
music.  He  had  too  much  of  that  accursed  thing 
sensibility  ;  he  easily  became  sentimental  over  a  bit 
of  charming  scenery  or  a  flower,  and  earned  Byron’s 
rebuke  “Damn  it,  Tom,  don’t  be  poetical”;  but  of 
what  manliness  there  is  in  the  Irishman  he  had  no 
share.  Even  Goldsmith,  eighteenth  century  of  the 
eighteenth  century  though  he  was,  had  more  feeling  for 
the  pathos  of  the  abandoned  villages  and  dreary  bog- 
lands  of  his  native  country.  And  later  Irishmen  have 
been  even  as  Moore.  Mr.  Yeats  when  he  started  his 
Irish  theatre  and  had  music  written  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  intoning  of  his  players  was  satisfied  with 
something  which  sounded  like  an  unhappy  mixture  of 
Grieg  and  Tschaikowsky.  He  may  reply  that  he,  being 
an  Irishman,  is  better  entitled  than  I  am  to  say  whether 
his  music  was  Irish  in  character  or  not  ;  but  I,  being  a 
mere  Englishman,  declare  that  the  Irish  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Muscovite  characters  are  three  totally 
different  things,  and  that  while  his  music  more  or  less 
had  the  colour  of  Swedish  and  Russian  folk-song  it  had 
nothing  whatever  of  the  colour  or  feeling  of  Irish  folk¬ 
song.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Ireland’s  representative 
musician  is  a  very  gifted  Italian,  Mr.  Esposito  ;  and 
the  professor  of  music  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout. 

Of  Irish  Church  music  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak— 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  what  music  is  sung  in  churches 
in  Ireland.  There  are,  I  know,  a  few  folk-hymns. 
But  go  into  the  Roman  churches  most  frequented 
by  the  London  Irish  and  you  will  hear  the  most 
frightful  vulgarity  that  modernity  has  brought  forth. 

I  Of  course  Ireland,  having  no  modern  Church  com¬ 
posers — thank  goodness,  perhaps — must  use  the  old 
plain-song  which  is  her  possession  as  much  as  it  is  the 
possession  of  the  English  or  any  other  nation.  But 
putting  Church  music  aside,  the  Irish  are  rapidly 
ceasing  to  be  Irish  in  their  music.  Ireland’s  composers 
have  tried  to  become  Englishmen  and  have  got  no 
higher  than  Balfe  and  Stanford  ;  and  all  the  while 
there  is  lying  an  immense  stock  of  genuine  national 
music  which,  properly  treated,  might  serve  to  create 
a  distinctive  school.  But  before  that  can  be  done  the 
folk-music,  almost  without  an  equal,  must  be  carefully 
studied  by  composers  who  will  be  content  to  remain 
Irishmen.  John  F.  Runciman. 


TOY  BOOKS. 

A  N  interesting  subject  for  discussion  might  be  found 
-CA-  in  man’s  passion  for  the  diminutive  ;  when,  and 
why,  and  how  it  arose.  That  it  exists,  no  one  can 
deny.  “  Little  ”  is  a  term  almost  of  endearment, 
“  big  ”  verges  on  insult. 

Science  tells  us  that  characteristics,  early  developed 
by  individuals,  were  early  transmitted  ;  and  since 
this  desire  of  the  wee  is  very  strong  in  children,  it 
should  be  an  inheritance  from  prehistoric  man.  We  do 
not  mean  simply  the  desire  of  a  child  for  an  outfit  to 
match  his  size,  for  a  pony  wnere  father  has  a  horse,  for 
a  little  gun,  and  a  pigmy  sword.  These  wishes  are 
easily  accounted  for.  But  at  least  equally  strong  in 
most  children  is  the  desire  of  tininess  for  its  own  sake, 
which  Stevenson  has  expressed  once  and  for  ever  in  the 
“  Child’s  Garden  ”. 

If  it  really  be  a  legacy  from  prehistoric  man,  it  is 
rather  puzzling  to  know  how  he  came  by  it.  His 
horror  of  bulk,  which  also  he  has  left  to  posterity,  is 
less  enigmatic  :  one  quite  understands  why  he  gave 
the  wall  to  a  mammoth.  Pace  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed,  the 
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primeval  monster  did  not  probably  interfere  much  with 
man,  did  not  spend  his  time  snapping  up  cover  point 
at  cricket,  or  absorbing  dummy  from  the  bridge  table, 
as  Mr.  Reed  depicts.  Good  grass-feeding  beast,  he 
kept  out  of  man’s  way  as  much  as  he  could.  His  brain 
was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  admire  man’s  tininess. 
But,  when  attacked,  he  was  doubtless  tr£s  rmkhant, 
and  the  fear  of  him  justifiable.  Still  the  chief  enemies  ; 
of  man  must  have  been,  one  would  think,  the  tiny  ! 
creatures,  whom  man,  with  his  usual  perversity, 
selected  for  admiration. 

“  Such  are  the  wasp,  the  household  fly, 

The  shapes  that  crawl  and  curl 
By  men  called  centipedes.” 

Did  prehistoric  man  in  his  thirst  for  honey  never 
disturb  a  bee’s  nest,  never  lie  down  for  an  after-dinner 
nap  with  his  head  on  an  ant-hill?  His  land  was  all 
undrained  ;  were  there  no  mosquitoes  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  little  things  on  little  wings  must  have  made  his 
life  a  burden,  and  that  man  would  come  to  regard  the 
infinitesimal  as  invariably  malignant. 

However  the  race  came  by  it,  the  passion  for  the 
diminutive  shows  itself  now  in  many  ways,  and,  like 
all  passions,  is  indulged  to  excess.  Some  may  remem¬ 
ber  Cruikshank’s  pictures  “Born  a  Genius”  and 
“  Born  a  Dwarf”,  Haydon  starving  in  his  studio,  and 
General  Tom  Thumb  lapped  in  luxury.  Some  of  us 
saw  Tom  Thumb  ;  some  have  been  to  toy-dog  shows. 
From  sights  like  these,  however,  we  can  keep  away, 
from  the  toy  books  which  inundate  the  market  it  is 
more  difficult  to  abstain,  for  they  meet  the  eye  on  every 
bookstall,  and  lie  on  every  table.  Moreover  the  con¬ 
tents  of  them  are,  in  many  cases,  valuable.  When  the 
literary  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  comes  to  be 
written,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  historian  will  be 
bound  to  regret  the  immense  output  of  trash  those 
years  have  seen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  praise 
the  many  excellent  reprints  they  have  given  us,  well 
edited,  well  printed,  and  “  above  all  ”,  as  Riccabocca 
said,  “  exceedingly  cheap  ”.  Many  a  book  sighed  for 
as  unattainable  in  youth  is  accessible  now  for  a  shilling 
or  two.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  nowadays 
to  value  a  book  by  its  size,  or  rather  by  its  lack  of  size. 
Book  catalogues  are  full  of  “series  of  little  books 
4^  inches  by  2|  ”  (to  take  the  first  instance  at  hand). 
The  inches  of  other  books  are  set  down  as  if  a  book- 
buyer  first  measured  his  shelves  and  then  sallied  out  to 
fill  them,  regardless  of  contents.  One  has  heard  of 
libraries  bought  by  the  yard,  but  it  is  surely  not  a 
method  to  be  commended.  And  always  the  midgets 
make  the  greatest  parade  of  their  exceeding  smallness. 

What  after  all  is  gained  ?  Pliny  says  that  Cicero 
once  saw  the  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  and  the 
learned  Huet  once  “trifled  half  an  hour”  in  proving 
the  possibility  of  it.  One  can  only  say  with  Carlyle 
“Were  we  in  the  market  for  such  a  thing,  there  is 
simply  no  edition  to  which  this  would  seem  preferable  ”. 
“But”,  say  the  microbibliophiles,  “it  is  so  nice  to 
slip  a  pet  book  in  your  pocket”.  This  is  true  enough. 
Many  of  us  are  uneasy  when  we  have  not  a  book 
within  reach.  A  man  may  be  so  much  in  love  with  the 
inexhaustible  Boswell  as  to  be  unhappy  when  parted 
from  him.  He  can  now  buy  an  edition  the  two  volumes 
of  which  he  may  carry  in  his  dress-coat  pockets  without 
deranging  the  sit  of  that  garment.  But  if  he  try,  in 
the  intervals  of  waltzing,  to  read  that  edition,  he  will 
find  it  printed  on  such  thin  paper  that  much  time  is 
wasted  in  painfully  blowing  on  the  edges,  like  a  bank 
clerk  separating  “  tenners  ”.  The  performance  of  this 
operation  will  expose  him  to  much  “  grinning  scorn”. 
“But”,  they  say  again,  “it  is  pleasant  to  carry  a 
‘Temple  Classic’  with  you  on  a  walking  tour”.  So  it 
would  be  if  the  volumes  were  twice  the  size.  Is  this 
generation  so  much  enfeebled  that  they  would  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  “Globe  Edition”?  We 
thought  that  they  rather  piqued  themselves  on  their 
muscles.  Perhaps  they  pique  themselves  still  more  on 
the  fit  of  their  coats. 

It  is,  too,  an  unpedestrian  age.  From  the  magnate 
in  his  motor  to  the  butcher  boy  on  his  bike,  all  or  nearly 
all  ride,  and  in  this  case  the  size  of  a  book  can  matter 
little.  Let  our  pedestrian  however  start  duly  equipped 
with  knapsack,  and  a  Temple  classic  in  each  pocket. 


The  doctors  tell  you  that  to  read  while  you  walk  inflicts 
unnumbered  ills  on  the  constitution.  Shelley  read  as 
he  walked,  and  were  he  sure  that  it  would  make  him 
write  like  Shelley,  one  would  brave  the  doctors.  As  it 
is,  it  is  far  preferable  to  look  about  one  while  walking, 
and  to  reserve  the  other  pleasure  for  hours  of  rest. 
Our  walker  then  arrives  at  midday  with  his  books  as 
yet  unopened  in  his  pocket.  He  sits  down  to  his  cold 
beef  and  pickles  in  huge  content.  Having  taken  the 
keen  edge  off"  his  appetite,  he  hauls  out  his  book.  He 
finds,  first,  that  he  cannot  hold  it  up  in  one  hand,  and 
use  his  knife  and  fork  at  the  same  time.  Next,  he  lays 
it  open  on  the  table,  and  it  instantly  closes,  or  at  least 
ruffles  up  its  leaves  so  as  to  make  reading  impossible. 
Thirdly,'  he  props  it  up  against  the  beer  jug,  upon 
which  it  shuts  again,  and  falls  feebly  to  one 
side,  probably  into  the  pickled  walnuts.  Breathing 
a  prayer,  he  breaks  its  back,  lays  it  on  the  table 
with  the  waterbottle  on  one  corner  and  the  cheese- 
dish  on  another,  reads  a  page  with  comfort,  but  to  turn 
the  leaf  has  to  remove  his  weights,  upon  which  the 
booklet  instantly  turns  over  some  thirty  pages  at  once. 
Finally,  made  wise  by  failure,  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket 
and  calls  for  the  Mudshire  Chronicle. 

For,  charming  in  many  ways  as  the  little  books  are, 
their  best  friends  cannot  say  that  they  will  lie  open. 
Their  reluctance  to  impart  their  contents  is  oysterlike. 
And  while  our  pedestrian  thus  wrestles,  beside  him  lies 
his  knapsack  in  which  he  could  have  carried  an  octavo 
(a  folio  if  he  will)  which  would  lie  calmly  open  for  his 

perusal.  . 

“  But  they  are  so  convenient  to  read  in  bed  ”  !  Here 
again  the  doctor  interferes.  Reading  in  bed,  it  would 
seem,  affects  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve.  Moralists 
too  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  :  why 
— they  alone  know. 

Reluctantly  (for  we  too  are  human),  we  acknowledge 
that  the  little  books  are  a  plaguey  little  people.  But 
most  heartily  we  admit  that  they  are  ever  so  much 
better  than  no  book  at  all. 


BRIDGE. 

TN  our  article  of  3  March  we  stated  that,  when  the 
i-  cards  in  the  dealer’s  and  dummy’s  hands  are  veiy 
unevenly  divided,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the 
opponent’s  hands  being  formed  on  the  same  lines.  \Ve 
have  received  a  letter  from  “  Onlooker  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  this  deduction.  He  says,.  ‘  If  the 
number  in  any  suit  from  both  hands  combined  were 
much  less  than,  or  much  in  excess  of,,  the  average 
(which  is  between  six  and  seven)  then  this  irregularity 
would  occur  in  the  other  hands.  But  if,  for  instance, 
the  dealer  had  one  of  a  suit  and  the  dummy  five  or  six, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  other  hands  should  be 
affected  in  the  least”.  From  a  mathematical  point  of 
view  he  is  quite  right — there  is  no  reason  whatevei . 
If  the  twenty-six  cards  belonging  to  the  opponents 
were  taken  aside,  thoroughly  shuffled,  and  dealt  into 
two  packets,  there  would  be  no  reason,  mathematical 
or  otherwise,  why  the  distribution  of  the  suits  should 
not  be  quite  normal.  But  the  cards  are  not  treated  in 
this  manner.  The  four  hands  are  dealt  out  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  shuffle,  and,  when  the  suits  are  very 
unevenly  divided  in  two  of  the  four  hands,  even  though 
the  combined  number  in  those  two  may  be  about  the 
average,  both  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  game  teach  us  to  expect,  an  uneven 
distribution  in  the  other  two  hands.  This  is  a  well'- 
known  fact,  and  the  methods  employed  by  any  of  our 
best  players  in  dealing  with  a  much  broken  No  Trump 
hand  will  be  found  to  be  very  different  from  the 
methods  they  will  employ  in  playing  a  level,  evenly 
divided  hand. 

We  often  hear  it  said  “  What  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination  of  the  cards”,  when  a  hand  is  very  unevenly 
divided,  but  the  only  extraordinary  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  cards  have  been  unusually  well  shuffled..  I  he 

reason  that  the  hands  are  generally  fairly  even  is  that 

the  cards  have  been  picked  up  in  tricks,  after  the  last 
deal,  and  have  not  been  thoroughly  shuffled.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  a  shuffling  machine,  so  that  no 
two  cards  were  left  together  as  they  had  been  playe  , 
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any  combination  of  the  cards  would  be  just  as  pro¬ 
bable  as  any  other.  A  player  would  be  every  bit  as 
likely  to  pick  up  thirteen  hearts  as  any  other  named 
combination.  The  number  of  combinations  of  fifty- 
two  things,  taken  thirteen  at  a  time,  is  635,013,559,600, 
so  that  the  odds  against  any  given  combination,  whether 
it  is  thirteen  hearts,  or  thirteen  spades,  or  any  thirteen 
named  cards  of  mixed  suits,  is  635,013,559,599  to  1. 
The  distribution  of  the  cards  among  the  four  hands  is 
simply  a  question  of  shuffling,  nothing  more. 

After  this,  somewhat  lengthy,  digression,  we  return 
to  our  original  subject — the  play  of  the  dealer. 

A  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence,  which  all 
bridge  players  will  be  familiar  with,  is  when  the  dealer, 
either  in  a  No  Trump  game  or  in  a  declared  trump  suit, 
has  ten  cards  of  the  suit  in  his  two  hands  combined, 
and  is  in  doubt  whether  to  finesse  or  to  go  for  the  drop 
of  the  king.  One  well-known  writer  on  the  game  has 
laid  it  down  that  it  is  always  best  to  go  for  the  drop,  but 
he  misses  a  very  fine  point  in  the  situation.  The  dealer 
should  note  carefully  the  card  played  by  the  second  hand, 
and  should  judge  from  that  whether  to  finesse  or  not. 

Say  that  the  dealer  has  declared  diamonds  on  queen, 
knave,  10,  7,  6,  2,  and  his  dummy  puts  down  ace, 
8,  5,  3.  He  leads  the  queen  from  his  own  hand,  and, 
if  the  king  is  not  put  on  second  hand,  it  is  a  very  moot 
point  whether  he  should  finesse  or  whether  he  should 
try  to  catch  the  king.  Let  him  first  make  sure  of  the 
exact  value  of  the  three  cards  which  are  against  him. 
In  this  particular  case  they  are  the  king,  9,  and  4.  If 
the  second  hand  plays  the  4,  the  position  is  no  clearer, 
and  the  best  policy  is  to  put  on  the  ace  and  to  play  for 
the  drop,  but  if  the  second  hand  plays  the  9,  the  finesse 
is  obligatory.  The  4  is  now  marked  with  the  fourth 
player,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  catching 
the  king,  and  the  only  possibility  of  winning  every 
trick  in  the  suit  is  to  find  the  king,  as  well  as  the  9,  in 
the  second  player’s  hand.  This  is  a  nice  point,  which 
is  very  often  missed.  The  dealer  will  say,  “  I  thought 
the  best  chance  was  to  go  for  the  drop  ”,  when  he 
ought  to  have  known,  from  the  fall  of  the  small 
cards,  that  there  was  no  earthly  chance  of  dropping 
the  king.  Of  course,  there  is  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  second  player  may  have  played  a  false  card, 
but  this  possibility  is  very  remote.  Certain  extra  fine 
players  have  been  known  to  recognise  this  particular 
combination,  and  to  play  a  false  card,  such  as  the  9 
instead  of  the  4,  holding  only  the  two,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  the  dealer  to  finesse,  but  this  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  play  which  we  need  not  consider.  The  ordinary 
bridge  player  never  dreams  of  playing  a  false  card  with 
low  cards.  He  will  occasionally  do  so  with  high  cards, 
generally  with  disastrous  results,  but  the  idea  of  play¬ 
ing  a  false  low  card,  which  may  deceive  his  adversary, 
but  cannot  hurt  his  partner,  never  enters  into  his  head. 
The  low  card  which  he  plays  first  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  be  absolutely  his  lowest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 

HI. — The  Collapse  of  Short  Service. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  In  devising  a  plan  for  the  organisation  of  his 
fellow-men,  the  man  of  system,  says  Adam  Smith, 
“seems  to  imagine  that  he  can  arrange  the  different 
members  of  a  great  society  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
hand  arranges  the  different  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 
He  does  not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess¬ 
board  have  no  other  principle  of  motion  besides  that 
which  the  hand  impresses  upon  them  ;  but  that  in  the 
great  chess-board  of  human  society,  every  single  piece 
has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own,  altogether  different 
from  that  which  the  Legislature  might  choose  to  im¬ 
press  upon  it.  If  the  two  principles  coincide  and  act 
in  the  same  direction,  the  game  of  human  society  will 
go  on  easily  and  harmoniously,  and  is  very  likely  to  be 
happy  and  successful.  If  they  are  opposite  or  different, 
the  game  will  go  on  miserably,  and  human  society 
must  be  at  all  times  in  the  highest  degree  of  disorder 


An  ideally  perfect  system  of  recruiting  would  be  one 
in  which  “  the  principles  of  motion  ”,  the  wishes  and 
interests,  of  the  strata  of  society  which  supply  recruits 
were  in  harmony  with,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to,  those 
of  the  State.  The  objects  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
are  simple  enough  :  she  wants  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  she  wants  to  get  the  article  under 
conditions  which  render  the  formation  of  a  large  reserve 
possible.  What  are  the  motives  of  the  labouring 
classes  ?  The  supreme  motive  which  urges  a  working¬ 
man  to  work  is,  no  doubt,  to  provide  for  present 
necessities  ;  but  the  great  mass,  if  not  all,  of  them  are 
influenced  by  a  secondary  motive  scarcely  less  powerful 
— the  desire  to  provide  against  want  and  misery  in 
their  old  age.  Nearly  2,000  years  ago,  Horace  ex¬ 
pressed  this  truth  : — “  the  hard-handed  ploughman 
sweats  behind  his  plough,  the  plundering  publican  toils 
behind  his  bar,  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  brave  the 
dangers  of  land  and  sea — and  why  ?  To  accumulate 
the  little  treasure  that  will  enable  them  to  pass  the 
evening  of  their  lives  in  peace  and  plenty  ”.  In  what 
way  do  different  periods  of  enlistment  affect  a  man’s 
efforts  to  escape  penury  in  his  old  age  ? 

With  life  service  a  man  was  released  from  anxiety 
about  his  future  ;  but  this  service  was  eventually  found 
to  be  so  objectionable,  both  from  a  medical  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  that  it  had  to  be  discontinued.  Long 
service  assured  a  man  from  starvation  in  his  old  age  by 
its  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  ;  but  it  had  to  be  abolished 
also,  because  it  entailed  a  serious  burden  upon  the 
Treasury  and  because  it  provided  no  reserve. 

Medium  and  short  service  may  be  considered  together : 
their  effects  are  the  same.  A  man’s  efforts  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  world  and  establish  himself  in  some 
occupation  are  made  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  say,  between  seventeen  and  twenty  ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  after  career  is  determined  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  these  efforts.  He  is  debarred  alike  by 
short  service  and  by  any  period  of  medium  service  from 
making  the  necessary  efforts  for  his  welfare  at  the 
critical  period,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  at 
twenty-three  to  thirty  years  of  age,  a  helpless  waif. 
He  has  no  pension,  of  course,  beyond  a  temporary 
dole  ;  for  no  Government  would  be  justified  in  granting 
a  pension  for  a  service  of  less  than  twenty-one  years. 
On  leaving  the  ranks  he  finds  that  the  successful  among 
his  contemporaries  have  long  since  passed  him  in  the 
industrial  race,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  join  the  social  failures. 

There  is  no  mystery,  then,  about  the  causes  which 
produced  the  collapse  of  short  service  :  it  fell  inevitably, 
of  its  own  weight.  But  we  have  still  an  army,  it  may 
be  urged,  recruited  for  medium  service.  This  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  recruits 
are  too  young  and  too  weak  for  military  service,  espe¬ 
cially  foreign  service.  And  it  is  further  true  that  we 
are  paying  ^29,000,000  for  them. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut.-Col. 


THE  TRAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

55  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W. 

14  March  1906. 

Sir, — Having  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  several 
of  the  labour  colonies  for  the  detention  of  vagrants 
and  beggars  on  the  Continent,  which  have  been  so 
eminently  successful  in  clearing  the  streets  and  roads 
of  these  pests,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  on  your  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  in  your  issue  of  10th  inst.  ?  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  a  reversion  to  the  practice 
which  made  the  donor  of  alms  to  able-bodied  beggars 
criminally  responsible,  although  if  beggary  be  a  crime 
it  seems  hard  to  punish  one  only  of  the  two  parties 
to  it.  Short  of  this  counsel  of  perfection,  if  public 
opinion,  represented  by  the  magistrates,  would  back 
up  the  police  in  enforcing  the  existing  law,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  labour  colonies,  as 
recommended  by  the  Vagrancy  Committee  in  their 
report,  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  condition  of 
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free  trade  in  vagrancy.  It  would  be  something  if  the 
covering  up  of  this  social  sore,  even  without  prospect 
of  remedy,  and  nothing  more,  were  accomplished  by 
the  proposed  colonies,  and  that,  too,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  rights  of  the  lawful  wayfarer,  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  proposed  waybill  system.  But  one 
might  reasonably  hope  that  something  more  might  be 
done.  The  Continental  colonies  suffer  from  their  enor¬ 
mous  size.  What  can  be  expected  from  the  herding 
together,  without  efficient  supervision,  as  at  Merxplas, 
of  5,000  men,  ranging  from  the  merely  unfortunate, 
even  the  blind  and  crippled,  to  the  vilest  dregs  and  off- 
scouring  of  the  gaols?  Even  the  best  of  them  are 
probably  weak-willed  and  unmoral,  if  not  immoral,  and 
they  are  dragged  down  by  the  worst  of  their  own  level. 
Reformation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  frequent 
result  of  a  system  such  as  this.  But  in  this  country 
one  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  colonies  would 
be  of  moderate  size,  rendering  supervision  and  some 
personal  influence  possible.  It  might  also  be  hoped 
that  the  Doorganghuis  system,  as  in  Holland,  small 
passing-out  homes  for  the  reception,  pending  employ¬ 
ment,  of  men  who  are  discharged  apparently  cured  from 
the  colonies,  would  be  established.  To  these,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system,  one  would  look  with 
hope  of  success.  Personal  care  and  influence  could 
there  have  full  play,  and  experience  leads  to  the  belief 
that  these  might  produce  results  where  other  efforts  fail. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  vagrancy  in  itself 
is  no  offence  against  morals.  It  is  vagrancy  of  a  kind, 
the  hunger  after  wandering  and  seeing  men  and  cities, 
that  has  changed  England  from  an  island  State  into  a 
world-wide  Empire,  and  has  sent  forth  Englishmen  who 
could  have  stayed  in  comfort  at  home  as  pioneers  into 
the  wilderness.  For  men  of  our  race  the  instinct  to 
overspread  the  face  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  an  entirely 
praiseworthy  one,  and  one  that  must  be  beneficial  to 
England  and  the  Empire  at  large.  Those  alarmists 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  emigration  is  draining 
the  best  blood  out  of  the  country  are  at  fault.  That  the 
tramp  class  can  supply  many  persons  suitable  for  emi¬ 
gration  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect,  though  within 
one’s  own  experience  there  are  cases  in  which  an  ap¬ 
parently  hardened  vagrant  has  blossomed  into  a  steady 
Canadian  citizen.  But  that  the  instinct  of  wandering, 
properly  curbed  and  directed,  is  a  national  asset  ot 
value,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  proposed  Labour 
Colonies  can  reduce  this  healthy  instinct,  which  has 
run  to  seed  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tramp,  into  good 
order  and  discipline,  by  teaching  the  man  to  discipline 
himself,  an  end  will  be  accomplished  which  will  bring 
us  appreciably  nearer  to  an  ideal  State. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Victor  VV.  Carlile, 

Hon.  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army. 


BRITISH  TRADE  AND  THE  NEW  TARIFFS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  March,  1906. 

Sir, — The  following  interesting  coincidence  closely 
touches  your  note  to  the  letter  of  “An  Inquirer”  in 
your  issue  of  17  March.  I  had  just  finished  reading 
the  letter  of  “  An  Inquirer  ”  and  your  note  to  it,  when  a 
friend  came  in.  He  said,  speaking  of  fiscal  policy,  that 
the  new  German  tariff  puts  a  fresh  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
on  what  he  exports  to  Germany.  I  asked  him  who 
paid  the  duty  ?  He  replied  that— in  a  recent  case— the 
German  purchaser  claimed  that  he,  the  seller,  should 
pay  all.  Ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  the  seller  and 
purchaser  should  each  pay  half  the  duty,  this  par¬ 
ticular  case — probably  one  of  many — supports  directly 
vour  contention.  For  obvious  reasons  I  do  not  give 
names  or  details.  Your  obedient  servant,  X. 


THE  ABSURDITY  OF  BETTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hutton  Burses,  Brentwood,  22  March,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Schooling, 
who  writes  in  last  week’s  issue  on  “  The  Absurdities  of 
Betting  ”,  appears  to  have  a  remarkably  elementary 


knowledge  of  his  subject,  although  he  certainly  illus¬ 
trates  the  “  absurd  ”  side  of  it. 

He  says,  “  If  I  bet  25  to  100  that  Oxford  will  win  the 
Boatrace,  and  75  to  100  that  Cambridge  will  win  it,  the 
bet  is  equal  since  I  stake  100  altogether,  and  win  100 
whichever  wins.  Such  conditions  as  these  do  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  betting  with  bookmakers  ”.  Such  conditions 
do  not  indeed  prevail.  If  they  did,  the  high  road  to 
fortune  would  be  open  to  everybody.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  back  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each 
year  for  all  that  could  be  got  on,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
year’s  income.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
arrives  at  his  statement  that  the  bet  is  equal,  seeing 
that  he  would  win  25  if  Oxford  won  and  75  if  Cambridge 
won,  and  in  no  possible  circumstances  could  he  lose 
anything.  There  is  no  sort  of  equality  about  this,  it  is 
the  old  principle  of  “  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose”. 

Very  few  people,  outside  the  betting  ring,  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  making  a  £100  book  on  a  race. 
They  imagine  that  it  merely  means  laying  the  odds  to 
^100  against  each  of  the  runners,  but  this  is  not  so  at 
all.  The  expression  “  making  a  ^100  book  ”  is  taken 
from  ready-money  betting,  and  means  that  the  layer  s 
and  the  backer’s  stakes  added  together  amount  to 
£ 100 .  If  a  maker  of  a  £\oo  book  begins  by  betting 
even  money  against  the  favourite,  he  lays  £$°  to  £50, 
making  ^jioo  altogether,  not  ^jioo  to  £100,  which 
would  be  making  a  £200  book. 

The  simplest  instance  is  the  case  of  three  runners  in 
a  race  wffien  the  betting  is 

Evens  against  A 
3  to  1  ,,  B 

3  to  1  ,,  C. 

This  is  exactly  even,  with  no  profit  on  either  side. 
The  bookmaker  with  a  ^100  book  would  lay 

^50  to  £50  against  A 

£75  to  £25  „  B 

£75to£25  »  c- 

So  that  whichever  horse  won  he  would  have  to  pay  out 
£100  (counting  the  backer’s  stake  as  received  before¬ 
hand),  and  he  would  have  ^100  in  hand  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Schooling  falls  into  the  common  mistake  as 
regards  this,  and  quotes  the  case  of  a  race  in  which  the 
betting  was  100  to  100,  ico  to  20,  to  12,  to  10,  to  10, 
and  to  8  four  times  against  various  horses  ;  total  (as 
he  gives  it),  100  to  192. 

He  then  says  “The  bookmaker  would  have  to  pay 
Yioo  in  any  case,  and  as  payment  for  doing  this  he 
receives  ,£192”.  Not  at  all.  He  would  certainly  have 
to  pay  /,Too  in  any  case,  but,  supposing  the  favourite 
won,  he  would  receive  £92  to  pay  the  ^,100  with,  not 
^192,  so  that  he  would  lose  £8  on  the  race.  If  he  had 
already  received  the  £100  for  which  the  favourite  was 
backed,  he  would  have  to  pay  ,£200  not  ,£100  after 
the  favourite  had  won. 

If  a  £100  book  had  been  made  on  the  race  as  quoted, 
the  individual  bets  should  have  been — 
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The  profit  on  the  race,  excluding  fractions,  would 
thus  be  22\  at  these  prices,  not  92.  Bookmakers 
profits  are  not  nearly  so  enormous  as  many  people 
think.  Certainly  they  must  bet  at  a  profit,  otherwise 
they  could  not  get  a  living  at  it,  but  they  are  quite 
content  to  work  for  a  small  profit,  and  the  returns  of 
the  betting  on  most  races  works  out  at  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  bookmakers’  favour.  This  is  a 
very  large  percentage  against  the  unfortunate  backer, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  win  in  the  long 
run,  but  against  this  he  has  the  privilege  of  only  betting 
when  he  likes,  and  to  what  amount  he  likes,  wheieas 
the  bookmaker  is  always  at  his  post  to  oblige  his 
customers  and  must  bet  against  any  horse  that  is  put 
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up  to  him.  Also,  the  backer  sometimes  has,  or  fancies 
that  he  has,  valuable  information  which  the  bookmaker 
is  not  in  possession  of,  and  he  relies  on  this  information 
to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defence  of  betting,  nor  have 
I  any  wish  to  represent  backing  racehorses  as  being 
lucrative,  or  even  a  judicious  method  of  investing  one’s 
spare  cash,  but  it  is  fair  to  give  even  the  devil  his  due, 
therefore  I  enter  mv  feeble  protest  against  the  very 
exaggerated  calculation  of  bookmakers’  profits  given 
in  Mr.  Schooling’s  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Wm.  Dalton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  editor  you  decline  to  accept  “  Junior 
Carlton’s  ”  calculations.  I  think  few  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  them  ;  besides  the  argument  itself  is  not  a 
fair  one.  In  the  first  instance  given,  the  correct  odds 
if  the  players  were  equal  would  be  seven  to  one,  but 
the  onlookers  may  have  private  information  just  as 
backers  in  horse-racing  have  or  imagine  they  have. 
For  instance,  the  losing  player  may  have  that  invaluable 
faculty  of  playing  best  under  difficulties,  or  the  reverse 
may  be  the  case,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  may  or 
may  not  be  public  property. 

Similarly  in  golf  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  players 
materially  affect  the  question.  The  calculation  of  the 
theoretical  odds  is  by  no  means  easy — what  is  the 
chance  of  a  hole  being  halved  ?  With  good  level 
players  it  is  perhaps  equally  likely  for  either  of  them  to 
win,  lose,  or  halve  a  hole  ;  in  that  case  the  odds  against 
a  particular  player  winning  any  specified  three  holes 
would  be  twenty-six  to  one,  not  ten  to  one. 

In  the  case  of  tossing  coins  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
performer  does  not  or  ought  not  to  count  ;  assuming  it 
does  not,  the  chances  of  heads  (or  tails)  coming  down 
three  times  in  succession  is  one  against  seven,  or  of 
the  toss  being  the  same  three  times  in  succession  one 
against  three. 

I  should  imagine  most  backers  in  horse-racing  fancy 
they  know  more  than  the  bookmaker,  or  at  least  than 
the  general  public,  and  their  folly  lies  in  this  rather  than 
in  a  want  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  proba¬ 
bilities  might  save  a  man  from  ruining  himself  at  Monte 
Carlo,  or  at  least  from  holding  blind  faith  in  a  system, 
but  with  horse-racing  the  lack  of  matter  to  work  up 
into  false  conclusions  is  the  most  effective  preventive 
of  the  evil,  and  this  is  the  system  of  the  “Daily 
News  ”.  Yours  faithfully,  Spectator. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  University  Club,  S.  James’  Street,  S.W. 

13  March,  1906. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  make  this  comment  on  your 
■correspondent’s  letter  (“  Junior  Carlton  ”).  It  is  futile 
to  discuss  the  odds  about  spinning  a  coin  or  the  odds 
at  Monte  Carlo  (where  the  matter  depends  on  pure 
chance)  in  the  same  breath  as  the  odds  in  racing 
or  at  a  game  of  golf,  where  other  considerations  than 
chance  largely  enter  into  the  question.  It  would  be 
.surely  superfluous  to  enumerate  them. 

Yours  truly,  A.  R. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  March,  1906. 

Sir, — You  published  a  letter  in  which  I  gave  the  odds 
against  winning  three  holes  in  succession  at  golf.  My 
calculations  were  based  on  the  supposition  that  winning 
and  losing  were  the  only  possibilities.  You  added  the 
comment  “  Has  Mr.  Schooling  never  halved  a  hole  in 
golf?  ” 

I  am  very  badly  bunkered  by  my  own  stupidity  ;  yet 
you  demonstrate  that  I  got  into  a  hole  with  my  first 
shot.  Moreover  I  followed  a  famous  example.  Did 
not  Professor  Tait  prove  by  mathematics  that  a  golf 
ball  could  not  be  driven  more  than  a  specified  distance? 
And  did  not  his  son  forthwith  drive  a  ball  a  greater 
distance  than  mathematics  allowed  ?  Who  am  I  that  I 
should  depart  from  such  a  precedent  ? 

Yours  faithfully,  William  Schooling. 


REVIEWS. 

STUDIES  IN  TEMPERAMENT. 

“  Spiritual  Adventures.”  By  Arthur  Symons.  London : 
Constable.  1905.  7s.  6d. 

HE  eight  studies  which  make  up  this  volume  group 
themselves  naturally  together  under  the  title 
which  the  author  has  selected.  Although  dealing  with 
a  variety  of  themes  they  sound  essentially  the  same 
note  and  exhibit  as  it  were,  to  change  the  metaphor  a 
little,  an  absolute  uniformity  in  their  colour-scheme. 
They  deal  with  those  moments  in  life  when  the  inner 
spirit  burns  at  its  fiercest.  They  show  men  and  women 
under  the  stress  of  keen  emotion  when  they  are  feeling 
acutely.  The  work  of  a  literary  artist  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  engaging  and  subtly  morbid  personality,  they 
sometimes  fascinate  and  sometimes  disgust  but  always 
awaken  interest  and  rivet  attention. 

There  is  a  value  in  self-revelation  in  literature,  just 
as  there  is  also  in  that  air  of  absolute  self-detachment 
which  seems  in  some  writers  ever  to  separate  them 
completely  from  the  actions  and  emotions  of  those 
about  whom  they  write.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  seems 
to  combine  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  two  qualities. 
He  is  intimate  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  appears  at 
times,  with  a  sort  of  savage  defiance  to  tear  away  the 
veil  that  men  assume  to  hide  their  susceptibilities  and 
most  sacred  feelings  from  their  fellows.  It  is  as  if 
occasionally  he  revelled,  almost  indecently  it  might 
seem,  in  laying  bare  aspects  of  things  which  the 
consensus  of  opinion  has  decreed  shall  be  hidden 
decorously  out  of  sight.  All  he  writes  seems  to  be  in 
some  special  degree  an  expression  of  his  own  complex 
personality — a  kind  of  confession.  And  yet  the  reader 
is  conscious  always  of  a  certain  reticence  and  reserve  as 
of  one  who  could  tell  more  if  he  wished  and  who 
possesses  in  himself  more  weighty  matter  than  he  will 
ever  give  to  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  realise  how  much  Mr.  Symons’  work 
might  offend  some  readers.  Sometimes  he  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  poseur  with  nothing 
behind  that  passionately  calm  manner,  cultivated  so 
obviously  with  such  care  and  pains.  He  is  morbid. 
He  delights  in  torturing  self-analysis,  in  tracing  the 
inner  emotions  to  their  source.  He  revels  at  times  in 
the  spectacle  of  sheer  animalism  and  shows  delight  like 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  studies,  Peter  Waydelin,  in 
mere  brutality.  He  appreciates  keenly  the  value  of 
the  grotesque,  the  bizarre.  There  is  in  his  work 
frequently  a  lack  of  virility,  of  buoyancy,  a  complete 
absence  of  animal  spirits  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
epicureanism  of  which  he  is  so  obviously  in  theory  a 
follower.  To  clutch  at  one’s  pleasures,  realising  the 
fleeting  nature  of  existence  ;  to  be  ever  at  the  point 
where  the  spirit  burns  at  its  fiercest,  to  maintain  a 
voracious  appetite  for  life — such  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  he  would  inculcate.  And  yet  there  is  about  all 
he  writes  a  singular  absence  of  joyousness,  a  sense  of 
enervation,  of  the  general  futility  of  things — a  morbid 
dissatisfaction  with  life  as  it  is  and  with  all  that  it  has 
to  yield,  a  suggestion  that  nothing  can  ever  be  quite 
worth  while. 

To  him  style  is  of  supreme  importance  and  one  can 
almost  feel  him  groping  with  infinite  pains  for  the  one 
word,  the  exact  phrase  that  shall  express  his  meaning 
with  absolute  appropriateness.  One  can  hear  him 
rejecting  with  delicate  fastidiousness  the  word,  the 
phrase  that  will  not  “just  do”.  He  has  a  passion  for 
the  pains  of  his  art.  This  rare  literary  conscience 
seems  at  times  to  come  between  him  and  his  subject, 
rendering  him  timorous  of  making  his  points  and 
giving  an  appearance  of  artificiality,  sometimes  of 
insincerity.  He  is  a  lover  of  literary  art  for  its  own 
sake.  In  his  “  Prelude  to  Life  ”  he  confesses  quite 
candidly  “  It  was  not  that  I  had  anything  to  say,  or 
that  I  felt  the  need  of  expressing  myself.  I  wanted  to 
write  books  for  the  sake  of  writing  books  ;  it  was  food 
for  my  ambition  and  it  gave  me  something  to  do  when 
I  was  alone,  apart  from  other  people.  It  helped  to 
raise  another  barrier  between  me  and  other  people  ”. 

.  .  .  “  For  the  sake  of  writing  books  ”  !  That  is  not 
the  way  of  spontaneity  or  inspiration  and  some  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Symons  undeniably  lacks  these  qualities. 
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And  yet  how  delightful  amid  the  mass  of  slipshod  books 
now  produced  to  come  across  a  writer  who  has  win¬ 
nowed  his  vocabulary  and  sought  out  for  himself  an 
appropriate  method  of  expression.  These  studies 
abound  in  felicitous  phrases  and  happy  turns  of 
thought.  Mr.  Symons  too  has  the  art  of  producing 
that  elusive  and  indefinable  thing  which  we  call  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  means  of  which  the  reader  is  persuaded 
almost  insensibly  to  himself  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author. 

In  “  A  Prelude  to  Life”  he  gives  a  strangely  winning 
autobiographical  sketch  of  a  queer  and  precocious  child 
at  war  with  its  dull  and  prosaic  surroundings.  The 
child  depicted  is  by  no  means  loveable  but  there  is 
something  in  its  intense  egoism,  its  wistful  peering-out 
on  life,  its  longing  for  a  world  altogether  fairer  than 
that  about  it  which  stamps  the  picture  as  elementally 
true.  In  its  insight  into  the  child  mind  and  its  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  singular  details  that  somehow  impress 
themselves  upon  the  childish  imagination  the  study 
has  resemblances  to  Walter  Pater’s  exquisite  “The 
Child  in  the  House”. 

Perhaps  the  most  haunting  of  the  “adventures”  is 
that  entitled  “  Seaward  Lackland  ”,  a  penetrating  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  perverse  processes  of  thought  that  take  place 
in  a  man  whose  mind  has  become  unhinged  by  too  long 
brooding  on  religion.  Seaward  Lackland,  “dedicated 
to  the  Lord  ”  from  childhood,  determines  to  sin  the 
one  sin  that  God  could  not  pardon  in  order  that  God 
should  deal  with  him  according  to  His  justice  and  not 
according  to  His  mercy.  He  would  give  up  heaven  in 
order  that  God  might  be  worthy  of  his  own  idea  of 
Him.  “I  will  sin”,  he  said  to  himself,  “the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  will  do  it  for  the  love 
of  God”.  The  details  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  vow 
are  told  by  Mr.  Symons  with  consummate  skill,  and  a 
study  which  in  less  certain  hands  might  have  been 
ludicrous,  tedious  or  revolting  becomes  a  satisfying 
work  of  art. 

Perversity  of  nature  and  instinct,  the  vagaries  of  what 
is  called  “  the  artistic  temperament  ”  seem  to  exercise 
a  particular  attraction  for  Mr.  Symons.  He  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  sort  of  feverish  curiosity.  The  people 
about  whom  he  writes,  though  much  occupied  about 
the  attraction  of  sex  can  never  view  it  quite  simply. 
To  them  it  is  something  “  remote,  evil,  mainly  inex¬ 
plicable  ”.  “Woman,  as  he  saw  her”  (he  writes  in 
his  study  of  Christian  Trevalga),  “  is  the  beast  of  prey  ; 
rapacious  of  affection,  time,  money,  all  the  flesh  and 
all  the  soul,  one’s  nerves,  one’s  attention,  pleasure 
duty,  art  itself !  She  is  the  rival  of  the  idea,  and  she 
never  pardons.  She  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
man  ;  nothing  less  will  satisfy  her ;  and  to  love  a 
woman,  is,  for  an  artist,  to  change  one’s  religion  ”. 

Into  such  a  world  of  perverse  hyper-sensitive,  morbid 
thought  are  we  borne  by  Mr.  Symons’  pages.  Of  him 
it  might  seem  to  be  true  that,  as  he  writes  of  one  of 
his  subjects — “Pain  always  meant  more  to  him  than 
pleasure,  though  indeed  he  was  not  always  sure  if  the 
things  that  hurt  him  were  not  the  things  he  cared  for 
most.” 


MACCHIAVELLI. 

“Macchiavelli.”  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Cnst. 
London  :  Nutt.  1905.  2  vols.  £1  10s.  net. 

HESE  two  volumes  form  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  of  the  well-known  series  of  Tudor 
translations  initiated  and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley.  Vol.  XXIX.  contains  the  “Art  of  War” 
translated  by  Peter  Whitethorne  (1560)  and  the 
“  Prince  ”  translated  by  Edward  Dacres  (1640)  ; 
Vol.  XXX.  is  entirely  filled  by  Thomas  Bedingfield’s 
translation  of  the  “  Istorie  Florentine  ”  (1595).  The 
volumes  make  charming  reading.  The  Tuscan  tongue 
was  upon  a  rough  estimate  quite  a  hundred  years 
ahead  in  development  of  the  English  language,  so 
that  we  here  really  get  Macchiavelli  (ob.  1527)  in 
an  English  dress  that  in  a  sense  may  be  called  con¬ 
temporary  with  himself.  The  effect  is  fascinating. 
Indeed,  since  it  is  our  custom  to  speak  with  utter 
freedom,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  “  The  Prince” 
of  Edward  Dacres  is  more  melodious,  more  delect¬ 


able  in  the  reading,  than  “  II  Principe  ”  of  Niccolb 
Macchiavelli.  Mr.  Cust  has  contributed  an  excellent 
introduction  ;  it  is  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive, 
but  one  hardly  looks  for  positive  conclusions  where  the 
most  controverted  of  all  writers  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  indicate  by 
chapter  and  verse  the  sources  of  his  many  quotations 
from  Macchiavelli.  Why,  because  we  all  know  that  a 
certain  citation  comes  from  the  “  Prince  ”,  should  we  be 
put  even  to  the  momentary  trouble  of  searching  for 
the  chapter?  The  learned  editor  is  afflicted  with  the 
allusive  temperament,  as  for  instance  “  says  a  German 
writer”,  “a  German  staff  officer  has  written”:  why, 
we  would  again  ask,  expect  every  one  of  his  readers  to 
know  the  name  and  work  of  the  writer  and  the  officer, 
nay  the  very  page  of  the  passages  which  he  cites  from 
them  ?  Mr.  Cust  has,  however,  produced  a  workman¬ 
like  essay,  replete  with  knowledge,  instinct  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  admirable  in  its  literary  style,  a  real  introduction 
to  the  subject,  but  he  does  not,  to  our  thinking, 
quite  create  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach 
Macchiavelli.  Edward  Dacres,  in  a  single  sentence,  is 
more  illuminating.  “  Poysons”,  he  says,  “  are  not  all 
of  that  malignant  and  noxious  quality,  that  as  destruc¬ 
tives  of  Nature  they  are  utterly  to  be  abhord  ;  but  we 
find  many,  nay  most  of  them  have  their  medicinal 
uses.  This  book  carries  its  poyson  and  malice  in  it ; 
yet  mee  thinks  the  judicious  peruser  may  honestly  make 
use  of  it  in  the  actions  of  his  life  with  advantage.  The 
Lamprey,  they  say,  hath  a  venemous  string  runs  all 
along  the  back  of  it  ;  take  that  out,  and  it  is  serv’d  in 
for  a  choyce  dish  to  dainty  palates  ”.  And  again  ,: 
“  Surely  this  book  will  infect  no  man  !”  The  “  vene¬ 
mous  string  ”  in  the  ‘  ‘  Prince  ”  seems  to  us  easily  enough 
taken  out  of  it,  and  then  the  dish  becomes  not  only 
“  choyce  ”  but  nourishing.  Macchiavelli’s  chief  error 
of  judgment,  which  has  done  him  infinite  harm,  was 
his  hero-worship  of  Caesar  Borgia.  “  I  should  not 
well  know  ”,  he  says,  “  what  better  rules  I  might  give 
to  a  new  Prince  than  the  pattern  of  his  actions  ”.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  admiration  of  his  invincible  valour, 
his  brilliant  successes,  the  astuteness  of  his  genius,  his 
power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  but  then 
Caesar  Borgia  was,  what  he  had  no  business  to  be,  a 
colossal  failure.  “  Aut  nihil  aut  Caesar  dixit,  utrumque 
fuit  ”,  runs  the  second  line  of  the  famous  distich  on  the 
Borgia’s  motto  :  that  is  a  truth  most  happily  expressed  : 
he  wrought  like  Caesar  and  ended  in  the  sound  and  fury 
which  signifies  nothing.  One  is  tempted  rather  to 
wonder  at  Macchiavelli’s  simplicity  than,  with  his  de¬ 
tractors,  to  accuse  him  of  deifying  a  monster.  If  he 
desired  to  show  Princes  the  road  to  success  by  the 
practice  of  unscrupulous  wickedness,  he  chose  an 
exemplar  who  signally  failed.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  subtle  and  profound  Florentine  throughout 
had  upon  his  mind,  and  realised  to  the  full,  the  “  in¬ 
convenient  du  bien  ”  ;  he  knew  that  this  would  always 
be  with  us,  that  in  one  form  or  another  it  would  be 
for  ever  recurrent,  that  it  invaded  the  State  more  than 
any  other  department  of  life,  that  it  had  to  be  faced,  to 
be  dealt  with,  to  be  distributed,  to  be  tolerated,  that  a 
rough  and  puritanical  handling  of  it  was  fatal  to  the 
body  politic,  that  it  was  a  subtle  disquieting  quality, 
difficult  of  comprehension,  difficult  of  localisation,  best 
kept  out  of  sight  and  mind  of  the  people,  tractable  only 
by  prince  or  signoria.  Is  it  not  so  to  this  day,  and  is 
not  a  modern  state  more  carefully  engineered  on  such 
Macchiavellian  lines  as  these,  than  ever  was  principality 
or  republic  of  the  middle  age?  “The  principal 
foundations  that  all  States  have  ”,  says  the  Florentine 
secretary,  “are  good  laws  and  good  armes  ”,  and  what 
are  these  “good  armes”  but  the  “inconvenient  du 
bien  ”  of  the  good  laws  ?  But  this  is  a  wide  and  a 
profound  subject,  needing  the  spacious  leisure  of  a 
quarterly.  We  do  but  offer  these  few  remarks  by  way 
of  suggestion,  even  should  they  tend  further  to .  fan 
the  flames  of  the  controversy  which  rages,  undying, 
round  the  name  of  the  “  famous  and  excellente  Nicholas 
Macchiavell  ”,  who,  however  much  we  may  condemn 
him,  has  captivated  our  intellect,  and  has  cunningly 
managed  to  enlodge  himself  in  some  recondite  nook  of 
every  human  heart  that  he  has  been  able  to  approach- 
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TWADDLE  ABOUT  THE  TUILERIES. 

“The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Evans.”  2  vols.  London: 
Unwin.  1905.  21s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  most  disappointing  book.  It  has  not 
enjoyed  even  a  succ^s  de  scandale  as  did  “An 
■Englishman  in  Paris”.  Dr.  Evans  was  either  the  most 
discreet  or  least  observant  of  men  or  his  executors  have 
bowdlerised  all  interest  out  of  his  memoirs.  It  might 
well  be  that  in  political  matters  Dr.  Evans  had  nothing 
to  tell  us.  Though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  great  affairs  of  State  he  clearly  knew  little 
more  about  them  than  did  any  other  fairly  well  in¬ 
formed  man  of  his  day.  As  for  the  condition  of  the 
Imperial  Court  and  its  influence  on  politics,  he  appears 
to  have  observed  nothing  that  did  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  Emperor,  his  Consort  and  their  surround¬ 
ings  generally.  We  do  not  regret  a  very  right  reluct¬ 
ance  to  revive  the  unsavoury  scandals  of  a  loose  regime 
but  we  cannot  help  inquiring  for  what  purpose  these 
two  large  volumes  were  brought  into  the  world.  The 
only  new  thing  they  contain  is  a  complete  account  of  the 
flight  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  from  Paris  to  the  coast 
in  September  1870  in  which  Dr.  Evans  accompanied  her 
and  showed  himself  throughout  to  be  a  man  of  honour 
and  spirit.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  he  should  have 
taken  great  pride  in  this  exploit  and  should  have 
recorded  all  the  facts  minutely  from  start  to  finish,  but 
the  whole  story  might  have  been  given  to  the  world 
twenty  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  at  all 
events  it  would  have  shown  a  much  clearer  sense  of 
proportion,  if  it  had  been  narrated  in  a  couple  of 
magazine  articles  rather  than  made  the  pi£ce  de  resist¬ 
ance  of  a  ponderous  work  in  which  it  supplies  the  small 
modicum  of  sack  to  a  prodigious  quantity  of  very 
heavy  bread. 

Dr.  Evans  saw  the  Tuileries  through  spectacles  of  so 
rosy  a  tint  that  his  strictures  on  its  critics  are  worth 
little.  His  imperial  patron  and  patroness  evidently 
showed  him  much  tactful  kindness,  allowing  him  to 
introduce  at  the  Court  shoals  of  his  countrymen  and 
women,  and  he  may  therefore  be  commended  for  his 
right  feeling.  But  many  chapters  of  indiscriminating 
adulation  do  not  make  very  bright  reading.  We  must 
however  find  much  more  serious  fault  with  Dr.  Evans’ 
historical  criticisms.  Here  his  strong  partisanship 
makes  his  observations  not  only  worthless  but  unjust. 
In  two  particular  instances  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
facts  that  it  seems  to  us  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice.  Being  an  American  he  not  unnaturally 
wishes  to  make  Napoleon  III.  as  sympathetic  a  per¬ 
sonality  to  American  eyes  as  he  can  manage  to  do.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Emperor’s  attitude  towards  the  Northern  States  during 
the  Civil  War  should  be  painted  in  a  pleasing  light.  In 
order  to  effect  this  very  considerable  liberties  have  to 
be  taken  with  history  and  we  are  told  that  he  “  never 
ceased  at  heart  to  be  a  friend  of  the  North  ”.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  authority  on  the  subject  and  is  sub¬ 
stantially  negatived  by  one  undeniable  fact,  the 
Mexican  expedition.  This  wanton  interference  in 
another  State’s  affairs  would  never  have  been  con¬ 
templated  had  it  not  been  founded  on  a  belief  amount¬ 
ing  to  certainty  that  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
was  desperate  and  would  never  allow  them  to  check 
French  enterprise  in  Mexico.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Emperor  did  contemplate  at  one 
time  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Evans  that  his  Ministers  did  and  he 
proceeds  to  argue  with  a  great  absence  of  logic  that 
the  Emperor  like  Queen  Victoria  was  against  interven¬ 
tion.  We  see  no  evidence  of  it.  At  all  events  in 
setting  up  a  monarchical  constitution  in  Mexico  under 
the  protection  of  French  bayonets  he  was  clearly  acting 
in  a  way  that  the  United  States  considered  unfriendly. 
Secretary  Seward  had  given  warning  of  it  in  1862.  It 
Is  therefore  to  wrench  the  meaning  of  human  actions 
to  pretend  that  the  Emperor  was  desirous  above  all  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  He  was  perfectly 
within  his  rights  in  acting  as  he  did  but  he  was  not 
animated  by  affection  for  America. 

The  second  matter  in  which  Dr.  Evans  fails  to  deal 
fairly  with  historical  events  is  in  his  account  of  the 


origin  of  the  disastrous  war  of  1870.  His  object  is  to 
remove  all  blame  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress. 
All  he  says  in  condemnation  of  the  carelessness,  and 
incapacity  of  Leboeuf  and  the  other  military  advisers 
of  the  throne  is  true  enough,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  true  responsibility  lay  elsewhere.  It  was  the 
flamboyant  declaration  read  by  the  Due  de  Gramont  in 
the  Chamber  on  6  July  which  was  the  first  move  that 
made  war  inevitable.  For  that  declaration  the  Emperor 
as  well  as  his  advisers  was  responsible.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Marshal  Lebceuf,  which  are  far  from  clear 
or  convincing,  there  was  something  made  in  the  nature 
of  a  statement  that  the  original  wording  was  consider¬ 
ably  toned  down  by  the  Emperor  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  the  original  form  was  afterwards  restored  by 
the  Ministers  on  their  arrival  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  on 
their  recognising  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  the 
inference  being  that  they  made  the  phraseology  more 
violent  in  order  to  make  themselves  more  popular. 
This  theory  has  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the  indig¬ 
nant  and  categorical  denials  of  de  Gramont  himselt 
and  three  other  Ministers,  among  them  the  Premier 
M.  Ollivier.  The  responsibility  rested  as  much  with 
the  Crown  as  with  the  Ministers.  Dr.  Evans  does  a 
more  serious  injustice  to  the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber, 
to  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  for  of  all  the  Radical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Paris  not  one  was  in  favour  of.  war. 
M.  Thiers  was  in  actual  danger  because  of  his  attitude, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  directly  the  Duc  .de 
Gramont  read  out  the  declaration  of  6  July  Thiers  cried 
out  “  It  is  sheer  madness,”  and  made  a  passionate 
protest  to  Ollivier.  Thiers  may  have  been  a  confirmed 
self-seeker,  but  he  acted  rightly  on  this  occasion  and 
should  have  the  credit  for  it.  Dr.  Evans  protests 
against  Gambetta’s  assertion  that  the  Empress  had 
said  “  C’est  ma  guerre”,  and  his  protest  may  be 
well  founded,  so  far  as  the  actual  words  go,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entourage  of  .  the 
Empress  was  vehemently  warlike.  After  the  definitive 
announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature  the  French  Government  might 
have  done  much  to  calm  public  opinion.  It  did 
nothing.  M.  Thiers  did  his  best  by  argument  with 
the  Ministers.  The  world  perhaps  will  never  know 
with  whom  rests  the  principal  responsibility  tor 
the  demand  of  “guarantees”  from  Prussia  which 
brought  about  war.  There  was  an  hour’s  interview  at 
S.  Cloud  between  Gramont  the  Sovereign  and  some 
other  person  or  persons  on  12  July  and  by  that  inter¬ 
view  the  fate  of  France  was  sealed.  The  Minister, 
with  a  wise  discretion,  has  kept  his  counsel  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  third  party  or  parties.  Someone  had 
sufficient  influence  to  turn  the  Emperor’s  will  from 
intentions  purely  pacific  to  the  folly  of  demanding 
guarantees  for  the  future  from  Ring  William.  Hence 
the  incident  of  Benedetti  at  Ems,  the  doctored  telegram 
and  the  war.  Noisy  manifestations  of  public  feeling 
were  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  as  was  the  wish  to 
make  use  of  them  to  re-establish  the  popularity  of  the 
dynasty.  No  one  individual  was  responsible  and  it 
would  be  cruelty  to  try  to  make  him  or  her  so,  besides 
being  unjust.  Napoleon  III.  acted  throughout  against 
his  better  judgment  but  many  forces  impelled  him  down 
the  slope  into  the  abyss.  That  is  all  the  prudent 
historian  will  say  on  the  matter.  M.  Sorel  has  tersely 
summed  up  the  situation  in  one  cutting  phrase,  Ce 
fut  surtout  l’intelligence  qui  manqua". 

Dr.  Evans  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  great 
material  prosperity  was  enjoyed  by  I"  ranee  under  the 
imperial  regime.  It  was,  as  \\  alter  Bagehot  said, 
“the  best  finished  democracy  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
An  absolute  government  with  a  popular  instinct  had 
the  unimpeded  command  of  a  people  renowned  for 
orderly  dexterity  ”.  But  every  critic  of  public  affairs 
will  admit,  as  that  most  acute  of  political  observers 
admitted,  that  government  was  good  for  nothing  but 
the  cultivation  of  present  material  well-being,  it  did 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  mental  development  of  the 
mass  of  Frenchmen  or  to  fit  them  for  self-government. 
The  result  we  have  seen  since.  But  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  the  Second  Empire  is  no  reason  lor  our 
not  giving  it  such  credit  as  was  its  due,  though  un¬ 
fortunately  Dr.  Evans  will  not  have  helped  the  world 
very  greatly  in  forming  just  opinions.  His  Memoirs 
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lack  both  authority  and  charm.  We  must  protest 
against  the  garish  and  vulgar  binding  of  this  work 
which  may  be  suggestive  of  the  epoch  it  deals  with 
but  is  offensive  to  the  eye. 


“THE  SAD  AND  SORROWFUL  UNION.” 

“  Scotland  and  the  Union:  a  History  of  Scotland  1695- 
1747.”  By  William  L.  Mathieson.  Glasgow : 
MacLehose.  1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  state  of  public  opinion  in  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  years  1689  to  1707  on  the  subject  of 
their  international  relations,  developing  from  their 
previous  intercourse,  is  an  important  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  result  was  an  incorporating  union  closing  the 
history  of  two  nations  and  substituting  one.  The 
events  which  followed  illustrate  the  surviving  jealousies 
of  two  peoples  who  still  disliked  each  other,  the  one 
overbearing,  the  other  impatient,  both  contemptuous. 
The  union  was  the  work  of  rulers,  and  if  either  country 
had  then  been  governed  by  a  democracy,  it  would  have 
been  impossible. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Mathieson’s  book  with  care  and 
interest  and  pondered  over  his  introduction.  The 
question  is  forced  upon  us  whether  the  writer  of  an 
historical  treatise  on  a  specially  selected  period  is,  or 
is  not,  bound  to  refer  his  readers  to  pre-existing 
work.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Mathieson’s  introduc¬ 
tion  from  which  a  student  could  learn  that  the  precise 
period  had  been  described  by  older  authors,  one  of 
whom  wrote  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority  in 
the  finest  possible  style.  England  and  Scotland  had 
acknowledged  one  ruler  for  a  century  before  the  union, 
and  had  not  violently  quarrelled  in  that  period  until  the 
Revolution.  When  the  legitimate  King  abdicated  or 
was  ejected  from  the  throne,  international  troubles 
reached  their  climax.  The  two  peoples  detested  and 
feared  each  other’s  religion,  differed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  monarchy,  and  were  jealous  of  each  other’s  industry. 
The  Scotch  had  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  extirpate 
Episcopal  government  and  every  vestige  of  Catholic 
worship  in  the  whole  island.  The  English  clung  to 
Bishops  and  a  modified  Catholic  worship.  The  Scotch 
insisted  not  merely  on  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Church,  but  practically  on  the  supremacy  of  Church 
over  State  ;  the  English  adhered  to  the  absolute  union 
of  Church  and  State  under  a  Pontiff  King — so  far  union 
was  impossible. 

The  Scotch  had  never  admitted  the  right  of  a  king  or 
a  House  of  Lords  to  veto  the  Acts  of  the  Commons  ; 
the  English  insisted  upon  both  ;  so  far  union  seemed 
hopeless.  The  Scotch  insisted  on  their  right  to  equality 
of  trade,  and  either  to  break  down  or  share  in  English 
monopolies.  They  were  poor,  the  English  were  rich, 
and  England  was  an  almost  impassable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  foreign  trade  ;  it  was  this  which  made  the 
union  possible.  The  story  of  these  years  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  Darien  scheme.  In  order  to  emulate 
the  English  monopoly  of  India,  the  Scotch  seized  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  foreseeing  long  before  the  time  that 
it  would  be  a  key  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Panama 
belonged  to  Spain,  then  at  peace  with  England.  The 
Spanish  resisted,  the  English  abetted  them,  and  the 
Scottish  called  in  vain  for  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  Scotland,  for  the  monarch  was  no  longer  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  Brought  from  Holland  by  the  English  he  cared 
little  for  the  troublesome  people  who  had  little  power 
to  increase  his  wealth,  and  who  despised  him  as 
“uncovenanted”.  So  King  William  stood  aside  and 
allowed  the  Spanish  to  eject  the  Scotch.  The  financial 
misery  in  Scotland  and  the  physical  misery  in  Panama 
were  appalling,  and  a  state  of  feeling  arose  which  must 
have  ended  in  union  or  civil  war.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  there  would  be  no  surviving  issue  of  Mary 
or  Anne,  the  Scotch  intimated  that  they  would  elect  a 
King  of  Scotland  who  should  not  be  the  same  as  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  country  was  deluged  with 
pamphlets  intended  to  excite  hatred  of  England  and  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  now  became  the  duty  of  states¬ 
men  to  find  a  remedy,  and  probably  there  has  never  been 
a  finer  example  of  statecraft  than  that  which  negotiated 
and  enacted  the  union. 


After  the  union  there  was  exhibited  that  curious 
inability  to  understand  the  habits  of  others,  or  that 
unwillingness  to  learn  them,  which  has  so  often  existed 
in  England.  Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  example  of 
such  incapacity  was  the  sending  a  cargo  of  notched 
sticks  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Scotland. 
That  the  clumsy  system  of  tallies,  invented  by  the 
Normans  in  an  illiterate  age,  should  have  subsisted  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  amazing  enough  ; 
but  that  such  a  system  was  offered  to  an  astonished 
and  contemptuous  Scotland  is  a  fine  example  of  English 
incompetence.  This  however  was  only  an  amusing 
specimen  of  a  systematic  assertion  of  superiority  by  the 
English,  and  the  result  was  the  apathy  of  Saxon  Scot¬ 
land  when  the  Keltic  tribes  beyond  the  Tay  twice 
attempted  to  restore  the  Scottish  Royal  line.  During 
all  this  period  the  religious  disputes  had  their  sub'- 
terranean  influence,  and  impeded  fusion,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Covenanters  forming  the  most  interesting  if  the  less 
important  part  of  the  quarrel. 

All  these  matters  are  described  by  Mr.  Mathieson 
with  substantial  accuracy.  He  has  arrived  at  no  novel 
conclusion,  we  cannot  observe  that  he  has  discovered 
any  new  fact — his  work  might  even  be  supplemented 
here  and  there  in  respect  of  some  minute  point — and 
the  whole  story  has  been  better  told  before.  In  respect 
of  concise  narrative,  picturesque  language,  and  pro¬ 
found  wit,  there  is  no  finer  work  than  Professor  Hill 
Burton’s  History  of  Scotland  from  1689  to  1747. 
Burton  was  a  Whig  and  we  should  welcome  a  work  of 
equal  literary  merit  from  the  pen  of  a  Jacobite.  Mr, 
Mathieson  does  not  supply  the  want  for  he  is  neither 
Jacobite  nor  Episcopalian.  He  has  added  another 
study  of  a  critical  period,  and  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  analyse  evidence,  but  he  cannot  compete  with 
Burton  either  in  historical  insight  or  dramatic  nar¬ 
rative.  If  Burton’s  history  had  not  been  written 
Mr.  Mathieson’s  would  have  been  of  considerable  value, 
but  we  greatly  prefer  the  older  work,  and  we  feel 
strongly  that  it  should  have  been  conspicuously  men¬ 
tioned. 


AMERICAN  AMATEUR  ROWING. 

“  Rowing  and  Track  Athletics”  (American  Sportsman’s 
Library).  By  S.  Crowther  and  A.  Ruhl.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1905.  8s.  6d.  net. 

R.  S.  CROWTHER,  who  writes  the  aquatic 
portion  of  this  volume,  rowed  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  crew  which  competed  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  at  Henley  in  1900,  and  Englishmen  will  read  with 
interest  the  views  of  a  representative  American  oars¬ 
man,  written  for  American  readers,  of  the  various 
attempts  to  secure  that  prize  which  have  been  made  by 
crews  from  the  United  States.  The  book  is  a  history 
of  the  growth  of  rowing  as  a  branch  of  athletics  in 
America  rather  than  a  dissertation  on  the  art  of  pro¬ 
pelling  a  racing-boat.  The  stories  told  in  the  earlier 
chapters  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  accounts  in 
our  own  rowing  books  of  the  contests  upon  the  Thames 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  One  cannot  how¬ 
ever  read  these  records  without  being  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  moral  laxity  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  boat  clubs  where  the  sole  desire  of  the 
competitors  seems  to  have  been  to  defeat  their  rivals 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  There  is  a  description  of  a  boat- 
race  at  Yale  University  in  1843  between  two  crews 
called  the  “  Centiped  ”  and  the  “Nautilus”,  in  which 
Mr.  Crowther,  without  any  comment  upon  so  dishonour¬ 
able  a  proceeding,  states  that  “  the  ‘  Centipeds  ’  were  a 
canny  lot,  and,  taking  the  precaution  to  lash  a  stone  to 
the  keel  of  the  ‘Nautilus’,  they  won  ”.  The  subsequent 
history  of  innumerable  contests  between  college  and 
university  crews  is  of  little  interest  to  English  readers 
until  the  author  arrives  at  the  period  when  American 
oarsmen  began  to  make  periodical  invasions  of  Henley. 

The  races  of  Lee  for  the  Diamonds  in  1878,  of  Columbia 
for  the  Visitors  in  the  same  year,  of  Cornell  for  the 
Stewards  in  1880,  of  Cornell  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  in  1895,  of  Yale  in  1896  and  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1900  are  all  described  in  detail.  On  the  whole  Mr, 
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Crowther’s  comments  and  criticisms  are  written  in  a 
generous  style.  Naturally  enough  he  finds  many  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  vanquished,  but  his  praise  of  the  victors 
is  unstinted.  It  is  difficult  however  for  an  English 
oarsman  to  accept  his  reasoning  in  its  entirety,  and 
especially  difficult  is  it  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
speaks  in  one  paragraph  of  the  “many  impertinent 
questions  ”  asked  by  the  Henley  stewards  as  to  the 
amateur  standing  of  the  Cornell  four  of  1880,  and  in 
the  next  paragraph  describes  the  disgraceful  career  of 
the  Cornell  stroke  which  culminated  in  his  being 
“  committed  to  prison  for  a  ghoulish  crime”. 

The  whole  history  of  these  races  and  of  rowing  in 
America  must  arouse  the  sympathy  of  rowing  men 
in  this  country  with  Mr.  Crowther  and  his  friends  in 
their  honourable  endeavour  to  purify  the  sport  in  the 
United  States  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  amateur  in 
America,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  should 
cause  the  Henley  stewards  to  relax  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  strictness  of  their  inquiries  into  the  status 
and  amateur  qualification  of  every  American  competitor 
who  enters  for  Henley  Regatta. 

The  author  dilates  at  some  length  upon  the  various 
different  “  strokes  ”  or  styles  of  rowing  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  America.  To  the  English  eye  these  different 
styles  as  demonstrated  at  Henley  have  borne  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  one  another,  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  find  it  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Crowther  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  rowing 
that  the  slide  should  be  substituted  for  the  swing  and 
not  as  in  England  combined  with  the  swing.  Time 
after  time  we  have  seen  perfectly  trained  and  drilled 
American  crews,  rowing  with  their  piston-action  leg 
thrust  and  swingless  stroke,  beaten  by  the  long  raking 
swing  of  an  English  crew  who  have  rowed  together  for 
three  weeks  or  less.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  will  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  it  will 
not  demonstrate  the  futility  of  swing.  It  will  merely  be 
an  example  of  the  one  axiom  in  which  we  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Crowther  ;  namely,  that  a  crew  which 
rows  well  together  in  a  bad  style  will  often  beat  one 
which  gives  an  inferior  exhibition  of  a  good  style. 

The  somewhat  dry  statistics  of  track  athletics  in 
America  are  made  readable  by  the  excellence  of  the 
style  in  which  the  events  are  described  by  Mr.  A. 
Ruhl.  One  is  impressed  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  American  interest  in  matters  athletic  has  grown. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  athletic  association  could  be  organised 
or  held  together.  At  the  present  time  the  summit 
of  every  American  boy’s  ambition  seems  to  be  to 
create  a  “record”  in  some  branch  of  athletic  sport. 
Mr.  Ruhl  himself  appears  fully  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  athletic  contests  as  an  incentive  to  young  men 
to  lead  healthier  lives,  but  the  majority  of  the  athletes 
whose  history  he  gives  appear  to  have  regarded  the 
healthy  life  of  training  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  accomplishment  of  some  notable 
performance  upon  the  cinder  path.  It  is  partly  to  this 
absence  of  any  desire  to  take  exercise  for  the  mere 
sake  of  exercise  that  the  author  attributes  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  average  American  athlete  to  his  English 
rival  in  long-distance  races,  where  endurance  is  more 
valuable  than  speed.  The  American  superiority  in 
sprinting,  and  in  contests  such  as  throwing  the 
hammer,  where  one  short  but  violent  effort  is  required, 
is  attributed  to  the  difference  between  the  nervous 
temperament  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  to  the 
serious  and  thorough  manner  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  undergo  their  training.  The  results  of 
the  international  athletic  contests  which  have  taken 
place  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  shown  that 
Mr.  Ruhl  in  no  way  understates  the  disadvantage  to  a 
visiting  team  in  the  change  of  climate. 


NOVELS. 

“The  King’s  Achievement.”  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
London:  Pitman.  1905.  6s. 

The  dissolution  of  the  English  monasteries  affords  an 
interesting  field  for  the  historical  novelist  and  Father 
Benson  has  made  thereout  a  powerful  if  melancholy  story. 


As  a  priest  of  the  Roman  communion  he  is  in  a  sense  a 
partisan.  Nevertheless  his  view  does  not  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  that  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  and  we  gladly 
recommend  the  book  not  only  as  romance  but  also  as 
history,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  far  more  truthful  picture 
of  the  great  sacrilege  of  the  sixteenth  century  than 
most  of  the  (so-called)  histories  of  the  period. 
Two  small  criticisms  however  we  make.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  far 
less  closely  connected  with  the  alterations  in  doctrine, 
than  is  here,  as  in  most  other  books,  assumed.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  question  had  been  so  to 
say  before  the  public,  and  the  collapse  of  the  monastic 
system  might  conceivably  have  taken  place  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century.  The  only  things  that  at  that  time 
stood  between  the  monks  and  the  rapacious  aristocracy 
were  the  personal  beliefs  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  and  the 
danger  to  the  realm  of  a  Papal  interdict,  which  would 
have  been  followed  by  such  crusades  as  were  hurled 
against  the  Hussites.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  even  if  there  had  been  no  legislation,  economic 
causes  would  have  destroyed  at  no  distant  date  many  of 
the  small  foundations.  We  congratulate  Father  Benson 
on  his  fair  portrait  of  Cranmer. 

“Mrs.  Erricker’s  Reputation.”  By  Thomas  Cobb. 
London:  Alston  Rivers.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Cobb  tells  vivaciously  the  story  of  an  imprudent 
and  flighty  young  woman  who  was  fond  of  behaving 
with  supreme  generosity.  Mrs.  Fulke  Erricker  put 
herself  in  a  very  ambiguous  position  in  order  to  save 
the  reputation  of  a  sister-in-law  whom  she  disliked,  and 
allowed  her  mother-in-law  to  form  a  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  when  she  might  have  explained  matters 
at  the  cost  of  her  dead  (and  worthless)  husband’s 
memory.  Unhappily  no  one  (in  a  novel)  credits  an 
extravagant  and  frivolous  young  widow  with  the  finer 
virtues,  though  most  of  us  know  that  punctiliously 
correct  behaviour  in  minor  matters  is  not  in  fact  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  unselfishness  and  fine  feeling. 
Mr.  Cobb  has  not  made  his  men  even  plausible  copies 
of  reality,  but  his  women  are  real— so  far  as  one  is 
allowed  to  understand  them.  The  book  is  amusing 
though  superficial. 

“  The  Mystery  of  the  Shadow.”  By  Fergus  Hume. 
London:  Cassell.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Fergus  Hume  succeeds  in  preserving  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  only  so  long  as 
he  refrains  from  introducing  us  to  the  one  or  two 
minor  characters  that  supply  missing  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence.  We  did  not  believe  in  the  false  clues 
which  he  conscientiously  offers,  but  the  book  is  a  fair 
detective  story.  A  somewhat  original  feature  is  that 
the  wicked  husband  (and  we  are  not  going  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  murderer)  is  in  a  position  to  bring  £he 
crime  home  to  five  different  persons,  of  whom  only  one 
at  a  time  could  possibly  have  committed  it.  No  wonder 
that  the  hero  says  “  Pshaw  ”  when  the  page-boy  tries 
to  put  him  on  a  wrong  trail. 

“  Traffic.”  By  E.  Temple  Thurston.  London  :  Duck¬ 
worth,  1906.  6s. 

“Traffic”  is  an  irritating  book,  the  theme  is  so 
unnecessarily  morbid  and  cruel,  and  lacking  in  real  in¬ 
evitability.  Mr.  Thurston  makes  his  unfortunate  heroine 
perform  one  foolish  act  after  another,  and  then  turns  and 
rails  at  the  injustice  of  fate  which  compelled  her  to 
misfortune.  There  was  no  real  reason  save  the  author’s 
perversity  why  “  Nanno  ”,  even  though  a  “love- 
child”,  should  have  married  such  a  brute  as  “Jamesy”, 
and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  her  loyalty  to 
her  Church  should  have  driven  her  into  the  paths  of 
infamy.  The  story  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  rancour, 
and  of  obstinate  prejudice,  and  is  therefore  useless  as 
a  protest  against  the  imagined  wrongs  which  have  in¬ 
flamed  its  author’s  spirit. 

“In  Silence.”  By  Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds.  London:  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  1906.  6s. 

“  In  Silence  ”  belongs  to  the  sentimental  and  pretty 
order  of  novel.  The  heroine  is  an  exquisitely  lovely  and 
lovable  girl  with  simple  country  tastes,  and  a  poetic 
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soul.  She  resembles  a  great  many  other  heroines  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  particular — she  is  stone-deaf.  This  touch 
of  originality,  and  fluency  in  picturesque  description  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  pleasant  unexception¬ 
able  little  story. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  In  Memoriam.”  Annotated  by  the  Author.  London:  Macmillan. 
1906. 

Here  areTennyson’s  own  notes  on  “  In  Memoriam”, of  rare  and 
curious  interest  of  course  to  close  students  of  the  poem,  though 
scarcely  so  to  its  general  reader.  “Sublime  Mediocrity”  has 
often  described  “In  Memoriam”  as  a  poem  for  the  middle- 
class  mind  ;  and  with  thin  lips  has  sneered  at  its  philosophy  and 
argument  as  shallow  or  antiquated  or  exploded.  This  view  of 
ignorance  is  indeed  quite  widespread.  People  who  are  taken  in 
by  it  had  better  read  what  Plenry  Sidgwick,  to  say  nothing  of 
Westcott  and  other  men  of  noble  and  penetrating  intellect, 
thought  of  the  poem.  Lord  Tennyson  has  given  in  this 
edition  the  splendid  passage  in  which  Sidgwick  wrote  his  deli¬ 
berate  opinion  of  “  In  Memoriam”:  “It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  literary  criticisms  of  the  age”.  As  to  Tennyson’s  own 
notes  and  explanations,  we  do  not  know  that  they  cast  much 
fresh  light  on  the  poem.  Many  of  them  refer  to  old  disputes 
as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  which  have  already  been 
settled  by  other  commentators  :  for  instance  the  meaning  of 

God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head”  has  not  for  a  long  time 
now  been  in  the  least  cryptic  to  readers  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”■ —  ' 
■“  closing  of  the  skull  after  babyhood  ”  as  Tennyson  tersely 
explains  the  passage  in  his  notes.  “  The  horned  flood  ”  how¬ 
ever  in  canto  LXXXVI.  (written  at  Barmouth)  has  not  been 
■clearly  understood  till  now  :  “  between  two  promontories  ” 
Tennyson  explains.  In  these  notes  there  are  four  or  five 
delightful  references  to  stars,  particularly  one  which  throws 
light  on  the  hundred  and  fifth  canto,  and  the  line  “  rising 
worlds  by  yonder  wood  ”.  But  the  note  that  pleases  us  more 
than  all  the  others  is  the  introductory  one  in  which  Tennyson 
declares  that  every  reader  must  find  his  own  interpretation 
according  to  his  ability  and  sympathy.  After  all,  poetry,  as  he 
says,  is  “like  shot  silk”  with  so  many  glancing  and  illusive 
colours. 

“  Storia  dell’  Arte  Italians.”  Vol.  IV.  La  Scultura  del  Trecento  e 
le  sue  origini.  By  Adolfo  Venturi.  Milan  :  Hoepli,  1905. 
lire  30. 

Signor  Venturi’s  huge  history  of  Italian  art  grows  apace  and 
improves  in  the  growing.  It  has  now  reached  the  fascinating  j 
subject  of  Trecento  sculpture.  There  are  970  pages  in  this 
thick  volume,  and  803  illustrations.  The  work  is  in  arrear,  as 
■was  to  be  expected  with  so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  The 
whole  history,  it  was  hoped,  down  to  the  novecento,  would 
have  been  completed  in  the  present  year.  But  we  are  still 
very  far  from  the  end.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  a  delay 
which  makes  for  improvement,  nor  of  an  expansion  beyond  the 
-original  scheme  which  makes  for  completeness.  The  art  of 
the  Trecento  was  to  have  been  treated  in  one  volume,  but  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  give  1,000  pages  to  sculpture 
alone,  and  the  next  volume  is  definitely  announced  as  dealing 
entirely  with  Trecento  painting.  The  illustrations  of  the 
volume  under  notice  are  excellent  and  most  varied,  and  of 
themselves  make  it  a  valuable  possession.  Signor  Hoepli 
deserves  special  commendation  for  his  enterprise,  and  for  the 
high  standard  of  publishing  which  he  set  before  himself  under 
the  difficult  conditions  of  publishing  in  modern  Italy;  he  never 
for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  his  ideal. 

“  Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory,  1906.”  London  :  Horace  Cox.  20s. 

Two  new  dioceses  were  constituted  last  year,  increasing  the 
number  of  episcopal  sees  in  England  and  Wales  to  thirty-seven, 
in  place  of  the  twenty-five  which  existed  from  the  Reformation 
period  almost  to  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  These 
changes  and  many  others  that  they  involved  have  been  duly 
noted  in  this  volume.  Clear  in  type  and  very  accurate  in 
information,  it  is  still  worthy  to  hold  its  place — not  now  un¬ 
challenged — as  the  first  clerical  directory.  We  are  not  yet 
able  to  consult  the  index  of  parishes  without  turning  this  very 
ponderous  book  round,  or  to  consult  the  general  index  and  the 
valuable  lists  and  tables  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  without 
losing  our  way  among  advertisement  sheets.  It  is  of  course  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  the  book  increasing  in  bulk,  but  why,  after  being 
told  last  year  that  “  the  work  of  the  preface  is  done  ”,  are  we 
treated  this  year  to  an  exceptionally  long  essay  on  almost  every 
subject  of  Church  interest  ?  In  the  early  days  of  “  Crockford  ”, 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  preface  occupied  from  one  to 
four  pages,  and  was  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
editor  and  his  readers  on  matters  which  concerned  his  book. 
Now  we  have  twelve  large  pages  mostly  on  nothing  in 
particular.  It  is  an  error  in  judgment,  and  in  taste,  to  print 
m  the  preface  a  long  extract  from  an  anonymous  letter 
attacking  by  name  certain  evangelical  bodies,  and  charging 
the  incumbents  nominated  by  them  with  a  willingness  “  to  sign  j 


anything  or  do  anything  ”  to  obtain  promotion.  We  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  “  Crockford  ”  has  been  disfigured  in 
this  way.  It  should  be  without  suspicion  of  party  bias. 

“  The  Clergy  Directory,  1906.”  London :  J.  S.  Phillips.  4s.  6d. 

That  this  book  fills  a  useful  place  in  the  ever-growing  list  of 
directories  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  it  for  thirty-six  years.  It  deals  only  with  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  list  of  benefices  with  the 
incumbents  only.  If  the  names  could  be  printed  in  a  little 
heavier  type  they  would  catch  the  eye  more  quickly.  But  as 
it  is,  the  book  is  very  good  indeed.  After  testing  several 
entries  we  have  found  no  mistake,  and  to  attain  even  fair 
accuracy  when  dealing  with  the  lives  of  some  27,000  people  is 
no  small  achievement. 

“  Mechanical  Traction  on  Highways.”  By  C.  A.  Montague 

Barlow  and  W.  Joynson  Hicks.  London:  Pitman.  1906. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  in  every  respect  a  most  complete  monograph  on 
the  subject  of  light  and  heavy  motor  locomotion  on  highways. 
Lawyers  and  laymen  alike  will  find  in  it  all  they  can  possibly 
require  whether  as  to  the  Acts  themselves  the  regulations  made 
under  the  Acts,  or  the  decisions  that  have  been  given  on  them. 
There  are  very  few  legal  subjects  in  which  a  layman  may 
come  across  so  much  to  interest  him  as  in  motor-car  law  ;  and 
for  the  brief  lime  in  which  it  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  matter 
of  daily  importance,  there  are  few  branches  of  law  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  minute.  It  extends  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  alike,  and  the  authors  have  treated  it  comprehensively 
for  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  book  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  lucidity  of  statement  and  arrangement ;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Barlow,  whose  qualifications  as  a  legal 
text-book  writer  are  well  known,  has  associated  with  him  in 
the  authorship  of  this  treatise  the  solicitor  to  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  ;  and  the  joint  authorship  of  a 
barrister  and  a  solicitor  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  law  book. 

We  have  received  Messrs.  Barr’s  “  Hardy  Perennial  ”  Catalogue 
for  this  year.  To  lovers  of  gardening,  and  even  to  dabblers, 
browsing  on  a  horticulturist’s  well  got-up  catalogue  is  an 
amiable  pastime.  And  Messrs.  Barr’s  catalogues  always  are 
well  got  up.  We  note  among  the  1905  novelties  two  varieties 
of  the  lupin  (Lupinus  polyphyllus),  Excelsior  and  Rosy  Gem. 
A  list  that  should  be  useful  to  beginners  is  given  of  the  more 
easily  grown  perennials,  with  a  selection  especially  suited  for 
town  gardens.  We  should  rather  like  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  this  selection  for  town  gardens  is  based. 


THEOLOGY. 

“  The  Gospel  in  Action.”  By  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram.  London: 

Wells  Gardner.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

In  this  volume  the  Bishop  of  London  has  collected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sermons  and  addresses  given  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  including  some  preached  at  the  West  End  Mission  in 
Lent  1905,  and  the  Oxford  sermon  which  caused  such  ex¬ 
citement  last  October.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
his  utterances ;  the  sentences  are  short  and  the  language 
colloquial  ;  what  is  wanting  in  argument  is  made  up  in 
anecdote  and  poetry  ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that  he  sometimes 
repeats  himself.  But  there  is  a  splendid  swing  and  “go” 
about  it  all  ;  for  direct  appeal  to  the  individual  soul,  for  warn¬ 
ings  against  sin  and  graphic  description  of  what  religion  has 
done  and  may  do,  we  have  read  few  things  of  late  that  are 
(Continued  on  page  372.) 
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more  impressive  ;  and  the  heart  must  be  dull  or  hard  that  is 
not  touched  by  it.  Reading  the  Oxford  sermon  now,  the  thing 
that  strikes  us  in  it  is  the  care  and  moderation  of  the  small 
portion  which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  drunkenness.  It  was 
not  the  Bishop,  it  was  the  newspaper  reporters  who  gave  the 
false  impression. 

“  The  Christian  Church.”  By  D.  Stone.  London :  Rivingtons. 

1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Stone’s  book  is  very  much  what  we  expect  from  him.  It 
•is  thorough,  complete,  learned,  written  in  an  admirable  spirit, 
combining  loyal  adherence  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth 
with  fairness  and  courtesy  towards  opponents  and  a  little  extra 
tenderness  to  the  erring  sister  of  Rome.  He  represents  and 
expresses  the  views  of  the  High  Church  school,  going  indeed 
further  than  many  would  care  to  follow  when  he  claims  the 
7*h  General  Council  (2nd  Nicene)  as  oecumenical,  and  its 
decisions  as  binding  on  the  whole  Church  ;  though,  it  is  true, 
he  regards  its  commendation  of  images  and  relics  as  being 
little  more  than  a  method  of  upholding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  here,  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  part  of  his  book  where  we  differ.  Yet  we  must 
•confess  Mr.  Stone  has  not  the  art  of  making  his  subject  really 
interesting  ;  this  may  be  partly  due  to  his  placing  nearly  all 
his  references  in  his  text  and  not  in  footnotes,  so  that  some 
of  his  sentences  grow  to  portentous  length  and  look  horribly 
involved  ;  it  is  partly  due  to  the  very  care  with  which  he  lays 
out  his  subject  and  demonstrates  every  point  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  so  that  he  often  seems  to  be  proving  the  obvious.  Some 
of  these  sections  are  no  doubt  useful,  for  opponents  often  deny 
or  ignore  the  obvious  ;  thus  the  section  (p.  90)  on  the  use  of 
the  word  “  Church  ”  in  the  New  Testament  is  very  necessary  for 
these  times,  when  nonconformist  writers  try  to  claim  apostolic 
authority  for  schism  by  speaking  of  “  all  the  Churches  ”.  “  All 
the  Churches”  to  S.  Paul  meant  a  number  of  communities  in 
different  places  believing  the  same  thing,  not  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  the  same  place  believing  different  things.  But  the 
book  on  the  whole  is  certainly  heavy  ;  it  is  a  book  to  refer  to 
rather  than  to  read,  but  we  think  it  will  take  rank  as  a  good 
book  of  reference,  and  an  honest  presentation  of  the  High 
Church  case. 

“  The  Church  of  Christ  ;  its  Life  and  Work.”  By  A.  H.  Charteris. 

London :  Macmillan.  1905.  6s. 

In  Dr.  Charteris’  book  we  have  work  of  a  different  kind  from 
Mr.  Stone’s.  It  is  not  so  much  a  dogmatic  treatise  on  the 
Church  as  a  description  of  the  purposes  which  her  organisation 
was  intended  to  serve,  of  the  way  she  has  succeeded  or  failed 
in  the  past,  and  of  the  lessons  which  this  may  teach  for  the 
future  ;  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox  Presbyterian, 
who  loves  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  Scottish  Church  life 
and  to  let  the  world  see  how  the  best  features  in  Church 
organisation  have  been  initiated  or  adopted  in  his  native  land  ; 
though  he  is  faithful  enough  to  criticise  his  own  people  at 
times  both  as  to  their  doctrine  and  as  to  their  practice. 
Dr.  Charteris  rejects  the  Apostolic  succession  and  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  Ministry,  but  he  has  warm  sympathy  with  much  in 
the  life  and  practical  work  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
Churches,  and  his  book  vies  with  Mr.  Stone’s  as  an  example  of 
fairness  and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  opponents.  He 
also  shows  wide  learning  ;  perhaps  wide  rather  than  deep,  for 
the  lectures  are  popular  and  are  not  marked  by  great  origi¬ 
nality  in  thought  or  treatment ;  they  were  originally  delivered 
as  long  ago  as  1887  and  reprinted  as  delivered  then  ;  but  the 
footnotes  show  that  the  author  has  been  keeping  his  reading  up 
to  date. 

‘‘Conversations  with  Christ;  A  Biographical  Study.”  By  the 

Author  of  “  The  Faith  of  a  Christian.”  London:  Macmillan. 

1905.  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  National  Gallery  we  may  see  many  a  religious  picture 
in  which  the  artist  has  taken  some  incident  from  the  Bible 
'but  made  of  it  an  impressive  scene  rather  than  an  archaeological 
study  ;  the  scenery  and  costumes  are  those  of  his  own  country  and 
time,  and  the  result  may  not  be  very  much  like  what  actually  took 
place  ;  but  it  is  a  magnificent  picture  and  we  are  the  better  for 
having  looked  at  it.  This  book  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
The  author  has  taken  a  number  of  Gospel  incidents  and  set 
himself  to  picture  as  vividly  as  he  can  the  states  of  mind  of  the 
various  people  who  came  to  Jesus,  and  His  method  of  dealing 
with  each  ;  and  the  result  is  a  really  noble  piece  of  writing. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  actual  characters  were  quite  as  big  as 
he  makes  them,  or  that  they  had  such  complicated  feelings  to 
analyse  as  he  credits  them  with  ;  possibly  they  would  hardly 
recognise  themselves  in  his  pages.  But  that  does  not  matter  ; 
artistic  or  dramatic  genius  is  a  finer  thing  than  archaeological 
exactness,  and  the  author  of  this  book  has  rare  powers  of 
description  and  analysis  of  character,  and  of  tracing  out  the 
results  of  character  in  action.  Only  he  is  rather  too  clever  and 
epigrammatic  ;  the  epigrams  and  metaphors  begin  to  pall  on 
us  before  we  have  finished  the  book  ;  he  must  beware  of 
becoming  a  slave  to  his  own  style,  and  he  should  not  mix  his 
metaphors  to  the  extent  of  describing  a  man’s  subliminal  self 
as  living  upstairs  in  the  house  of  his  personality  (p.  204). 


“  The  Scientific  Temper  in  Religion,  and  other  Essays.”  By 
P.  N.  Waggett.  London  :  Longmans.  1905.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Ihis  book  consists  mainly  of  addresses  given  in  1903  at  a 
London  church,  reproduced  without  alteration  from  the  short¬ 
hand  reports  taken  at  the  time.  This  is  a  mistake;  Mr. 
Waggett  is  often  a  brilliant  talker,  but  hardly  brilliant  enough 
to  commit  his  conversations  to  print  without  revision.  His 
lectures  bear  the  marks  not  only  of  impromptu  speech  but 
also  of  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  impromptu  thought.  We 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  he  delivered  them  without  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  comes  something,  usually 
an  illustration,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  added  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  would  be  better  away  ;  it  is  irritating  when 
we  are  trying  to  follow  an  argument  to  be  put  off  with  a  story 
of  a  clergyman  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  These  things,  as  Dr.  Inge  somewhere  says,  “  illus¬ 
trate  the  danger  of  illustrations  ”.  They  also  illustrate  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  Mr.  Waggett’s  writing;  few 
people  are  more  competent  to  treat  of  the  relations  between 
religion  and  science  than  he  ;  yet  in  such  a  book  as  this 
we  get  a  number  of  brilliant  and  striking  paragraphs  but 
very  little  that  the  average  reader  can  carry  away.  The 
author’s  mind  moves  too  quickly  and  is  always  on  the  move  ; 
an  illustration  is  an  argument  to  him  ;  he  leaps  to  the  point 
and  by  the  time  we  have  followed  him  he  is  off  somewhere 
else  ;  and  we  put  down  the  book  wondering  what  he  has  proved 
or  if  he  has  proved  anything  at  all.  He  may  have  the  scientific 
temper  but  the  scientific  method  he  has  not. 

“Essays  for  the  Times;  No.  3.  The  Gospels  in  the  Early 
Church.”  By  F.  G.  Kenyon.  London  :  T.  Griffiths.  1905. 
6d.  net. 

Not  every  first-rate  scholar  can  be  clear  and  interesting 
when  he  writes  a  popular  tract  ;  and  it  is  doubly  hard  when 
compression  is  necessary.  But  Dr.  Kenyon  has  succeeded  in 
spite  of  a  compression  truly  wonderful  ;  in  less  than  fifty  small 
pages  he  has  contrived  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Gospels  in  the  first  two  centuries,  their  probable 
origin,  the  way  they  were  copied  out,  received,  estimated, 
quoted  ;  and  what  traces  there  are  of  the  existence  of  rival 
narratives.  We  can  only  hope  that  some  of  the  thousands  who 
have  been  reading  cheap  reprints  of  old  critical  attacks  on  the 
New  Testament  will  see  Dr.  Kenyon’s  tract  and  realise  what 
the  most  recent  discoveries  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
question. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  374. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 

ANTIQUES  - 

FURNITURE. 

English  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHSTE, 

INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
^  present  in  our  Showrooms. 

VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 

DECORATIONS 

DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 

)  ‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 

\  Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 
under  Expert  Supervision. 

CHINA,  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGATE,  LTD. 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 

Telephone — 415a  Ghrrard.  Telegrams — “  Requirablb,  Londok.” 
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“BLACIUWHnr 

AND 

"SPECIAL” 

(red  seal) 

IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND 


“  IT  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 


LIFE.”— Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  thaa 
10  CUPS  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  it 
absolutely  fret  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 


Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 
It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 


the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


for  Flower  *  Kitchen  Garden 


ofFinest Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
tY  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  valuable  alike  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR’S  SPARING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  full  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus, 
Tigridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Best  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Rock- 
work,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  also  many 
02  useful  notes  on  culture. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  i2  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  \  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


A  “  Giltedge  ” 

Investment 

yielding  big  dividends  of  satisfaction  is  a 

“SWAN” 

Fountain  Pen. 

One  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
best  work  in  your  power. 

A  Steel  Pen,  Pencil,  op  an 
Inferior  Fountain  Pen, 
means  slower.less  ac¬ 
curate  and  illegible 
notes,  &c.  A  Steel 
Pen  lasts  a  day, 
a  “Swan”  will 
endure  for 
years. 


;Dr.  J.  (SOLUS  BROWNE’S  i 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORICINALfANP  ONLY  CENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BROHCHITIS,  COHSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

^TSold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists/ at  1/li,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artlatU 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  SKetche® 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haua9mann» 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’S 

NEW  LIST. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  WOMAN. 

TRAFFIC. 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

No  recent  Novel  has  called  forth  such 
conflicting  criticism  as  this  is  doing.  On 
one  hand  great  appreciation  and  sincere 
approval,  on  the  other  severe  strictures 
for  what  is  deemed  unnecessary  realism. 

All,  however,  single  it  out  as  a  novel  of 
very  great  interest. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “One  of  the  most  vivid  stories  written  during  the  past 
decade.” 

Daily  Chronicle  :  “  A  thoughtful,  serious  and  notable  achievement  in  the  art 

of  fiction.” 

Daily  Mail:  “A  strong  piece  of  work,  suggestive  and  provocative  of 

thought.” 

Daily  News:  “  Admirably  done  ...  of  much  independence  of  thought 

and  feeling.” 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS  NOW  IN  DEMAND. 

LADS  OF  THE  FANCY.  By  George  Bartram. 

6s. 

“  The  spirit  of  health  and  adventure  breathes  into  this  story  a  virile  charm. 
Suggests  the  fresh  air.  the  smell  of  earth,  and  the  open  road.”— Tribune. 

THE  AMBUSH  OF  YOUNG  DAYS.  By  Rosa 

MOND  LANGBRIDGE.  6s. 

“  The  writer  has  one  precious  gift — originality.  Her  books  impress  the  reader 

with  the  freshness  and  force  of  her  view  of  life . \  gallery  to  remember.” 

Standard. 


Important  Announcement. 

Mr.  HILAIRE  BELLOC’S 

VOLUME  OF  ALGERIAN  STUDIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

ESTO  PERPETUA. 

By  H.  BELLOC,  M.P. 

Illustrated  with  the  Author’s  own  Sketches.  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  5s.  net. 

t JUST  OUT. 


THE  DAWN  IN  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

DOUGHTY,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta."  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

“Much  interest  and  expectation  have  been  roused  by  the  announcement  of  ‘ The 
Dawn  in  Britain,’  by  Charles  M.  Doughty,  author  of  ‘  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,’ 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  characteristic  book  written  in  English  prose  for  at 
least  a  generation."— British  Weekly. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

Vol.  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGKR,  Map,  Plans,  and  100  Illustrations. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG.  10s.net. 

Review  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  in  the  Tribune.— “  As  good  a  book  of  its  kind 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  Erudite  without  being  pedantic.  Easy  to  hold  and 
attractive  to  the  eye.  Illustrated  with  excellent  photographs.  One  puts  them 
down  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  for  what  they  have  achieved  and  wonder 
at  the  riches  they  cannot  exhaust." 


THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  By 

W.  D.  McKAY,  R.S.A.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  J. 

FINBERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Based  on  examples  easily  accessible,  this  volume  forms  a  handy  and  popular  guide 
to  the  water-colours  in  the  great  public  collections. 


POEMS  BY  T.  STURCE  MOORE. 

Now  Collected  in  One  Volume.  Bound  in  linen,  square  crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 


“CONTINENTAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS.” 

RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

MILTOUN,  Author  of  “  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  .Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps. 
Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

GAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “  Normandy."  6s.net. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


Art 

Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington  :  Catalogue  of  Frints  (Part  II. ). 
Wyman.  27.  6d. 

Biography 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (Andrew  Lang).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  37.  6 d. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  (Percy  Fitzgerald).  Unwin.  107.^7.  net. 

S.  Francisci  Assisiensis  (Fr.  Thoma  de  Celano).  Romre  :  Desclee. 
10  lire. 

The  Great  Lord  Burghley  (Martin  Hume).  Nash.  127.  6d. 


Classics 


Plutarch’s  Lives  (Translated  by  W.  R.  Frazer). 
47.  6 d.  net. 


Fiction 


Sonnenschein. 


The  Jungle  (Upton  Sinclair).  Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Shadow  of  Life  (A.  D.  Sedgwick).  Constable.  6s. 

Jack  Derringer  (Basil  Lubbock).  Murray.  67. 

A  Mender  of  Nets  (William  Mackay).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Mr.  Wingrave,  Millionaire  (E.  Phillips  Oppenheim),  67.  ;  The  Race 
of  Life  (Guy  Boothby),  57.  Ward,  Lock. 

Jimmy  Quixote  (Tom  Gallon).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  67. 

The  Man  of  Property  (John  Galsworthy).  Heinemann.  67. 

Carolina  Lee  (Lilian  Bell).  Boston  :  Page  and  Co. 


History  and  Arch.lology 

The  Battle  of  Mukden  (Authorised  Translation  by  Karl  von  Donat). 
Hugh  Rees.  67.  net. 

Lincoln:  a  Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of  the  City 
(E.  Mansel  Sympson).  Methuen.  47.  6 d.  net. 

The  International  Position  of  Japan  as  a  Great  Power  (Seija  G. 
Hishida),  87.  net ;  The  Ecclesiastical  Edicts  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  (William  K.  Boyd),  37.  net.  New  York  :  At  the  Columbia 
University  Press  ;  London:  King. 

Brussels  (E.  Gilliott-Smith.  “  Mediaeval  Town”  Series).  Dent. 
47.  6d.  net. 

Bygone  Eton  —  1622-1905  (R.  A.  Austen  Leigh).  Eton:  Spottis- 
woode.  217. 

Mediaeval  Rhodesia  (David  Randall-Maciver).  Macmillan.  207.  net. 


Law 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Grants  of  Arms  and  the  Registration  of 
Pedigrees  (W.  P.  W.  Phillimore).  Phillimore  and  Co.  17.  net. 

Natural  History 

A  Check  List  of  Mammals  of  the  North  American  Continent,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Neighbouring  Seas  (Daniel  Giraud  Elliot). 
Chicago  :  At  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

The  Wild  Flowers  of  Selborne  (John  Vaughan).  Lane.  57.  net. 

The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots  (Sutton 
and  Sons.  Twelfth  Edition).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

A  Treatise  on  Zoology  (Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester) :  Part  V.  : 

Mollusca  (Paul  Pelseneer).  Black. 

Ten  Years5  Record  of  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  without  Operation 
(Robert  Bell).  Dean.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Religion  in  Evolution  (F.  B.  Jevons).  Methuen.  37.  6 d.  net. 
Noteworthy  Families,  Modern  Science  (Francis  Galton  and  Edgar 
Schuster.  Vol.  I.).  Murray.  67.  net. 

The  Place  of  Magic  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  (Lynn 
Thorndike).  New  York:  At  the  Columbia  University  Press; 
London  :  King.  37.  net. 

The  Horse  (Edited  by  Professor  J.  Wortley  Axe.  Vols.  I. -II.). 

Gresham  Publishing  Company.  87.  net.  each. 

Help  for  Chronic  Sufferers  (H.  V.  Knaggs).  Jarrold.  57.  net. 

Theology 

The  Gift  of  Tongues  and  Other  Essays  (Rev.  Dawson  Walker). 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.  47.  6d.  net. 

The  Gospel  in  Action  (A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram).  Wells  Gardner. 
After  His  Likeness  (J.  W.  Jack).  Allenson.  37.  6a?. 

Studies  of  English  Mystics  (William  Ralph  Inge).  Murray.  67.  net. 

Travel 

Esto  Perpetua  :  Algerian  Studies^nd  Impressions  (H.  Belloc).  Duck¬ 
worth.  57.  net. 

Things  Indian  (William  Crooke).  Murray.  127.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Bridge,  Correct  (Henry  A.  Agacy.  Second  Edition).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  27.  net. 

Browning,  Robert,  and  Alfred  Domett  (Edited  by  Frederic  G. 

Kenyon).  Smith,  Elder.  57.  net. 

Investment  an  Exact  Science  (Henry  Lowenfeld.  First  Edition). 

The  Investment  Registry.  27.  6 d.  net. 

Parson’s  Outlook,  The :  Studies  in  Clerical  Life  and  Character  (W.  G. 

Edwards  Rees).  Longmans.  57.  6 d.  net. 

Peasant  Songs  of  Great  Russia,  The  (Evguenia  Lineff).  Petersburg  : 

Imperial  Academy  of  Science  ;  London  :  Nutt.  57.  net. 

Wessex  (Walter  Tyndale  and  Clive  Holland).  Black.  207.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  :— The  Pall  Mall,  6 d.  ;  The 
Smart  Set,  6 d. 

For  March  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  La  Revue,  1  fr.  50; 
North  American  Review,  27.  6 d.  ;  The  Economic  Journal,  57.  ; 
Ukrainische  Rundschau  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2 fr.  25;  Oster- 
reichische  Rundschau,  1  in.  ;  Magazine  of  Fine  Arts,  ir. 
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LATEST  LIST. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  CREEK,  By  Dr. 

JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON,  Didsbury  College,  Manchester.  Part  I. 
PROLEGOMENA.  8vo.  8s.  net. 

The  need  of  a  new  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek 
is  admitted  by  all  scholars.  Dr.  Moulton  has  devoted  some  years  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  Grammar,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  work  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
students.  The  Second  Part  is  in  preparation. 

A  Special  Prospectus  on  application. 

“  Let  us  take  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  this  grammar.  In  all 
future  work  on  the  New  Testament  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
epoch  of  New  Testament  study.  What  has  brought  a  change  about  ?  It  is  the 
discovery  of  Greek  papyri.  Dr.  Moulton’s  grammar  marks  a  revolution  in  New 
Testament  study.1' — Dr.  Hastings,  in  The  Expository  Times. 

THE  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDIA.  THE 

UPANISHADS.  By  Prof.  P.  DEUSSEN,  University  of  Kiel.  Translated 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  GEDEN,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“  A  volume  of  extraordinary  ability.  Prof.  Deussen  is  easily  first  in  this  study 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  such  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  India  as  English  readers  have  long  been  seeking,  lo  every  Indian 
Brahman  to-day  the  Upanishads  are  what  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  Christian.  ’ 

Dr.  Hastings,  in  The  Expository  Times. 

THE  EYE  FOR  SPIRITUAL  THINGS,  and  other  Sermons. 

By  Prof.  H.  M.  GW  ATKIN,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  (New  Volume  of  “The 
Scholar  as  Preacher  ”  Series).  Post  8vo.  4s.  6 d.  net. 

Volumes  previously  published  in  this  Series. 

FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE.  W.  R.  Inge,  D.D.,  Oxford.  Second 

Edition.  4s.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTUS  IN  ECCLESIA.  By  Hastings  Rashdai.i.,  D.C.L., 

Oxford.  4s.  6d.  net. 

BREAD  AND  SALT  FROM  THE  WORD  OF  COD.  By  Prof.  Th. 

Zahn.  4s.  6d.  net. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  Geraldine 

HODGSON,  B.A.,  University  College,  Bristol.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

JAMES,  THE  LORD’S  BROTHER.  By  William  Patrick, 

D.D.,  Principal,  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  Post  Svo.  6s.  net. 


Macmillan  &  Co:s  List. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE.  By 

SEVEN  FRIENDS.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter.  With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  With 
Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Tribune. — “One  of  the  most  fascinating  memoirs  that  have  appeared  in  ouY 
time.” 


NERO.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6cL 

net. 


THE  ARBITER  IN  COUNCIL.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Daily  Nats. — “  The  book  is  of  much  interest,  and  possesses  considerable  value 
as  a  scholarly  study  of  the  causes  and  the  evils  of  war,  and  as  an  optimistic  forecast 
of  the  coming  of  unbroken  peace.” 


MEDIAEVAL  RHODESIA.  By  David  Randall- 

MacIver,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  4to. 
20s.  net. 

A  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL.  By  H.  Fielding 

Hall,  Author  of  “The  Soul  of  a  People.”  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  For  completeness  of  knowledge,  sympathetic  insight,  kindly 
humour  and  vivacity  of  style  it  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  no 
better  book  has  ever  been  written  about  Burma.” 


VOL.  II.  NOW  READV. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  PAPERS.  By  Francis 

Galton,  P.  Geddes,  M.  E.  Sadler,  E.  Westermarck, 
H.  Hoffding,  J.  H.  Bridges,  and  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 
Super-royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES,  and  other  Essays.  By  Rev. 

DAWSON  WALKER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  ;  Theological  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham.  Post  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  REFORMATION.  Recent  Evangelical  Move- 

ments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  Rev.  JOHN  A.  BAIN,  M.A. 
(New  Volume  of  “Religion  in  Literature  and  Life”  Series).  Post  8vo. 
4S.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY,  1509-1575.  From  the 

Death  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  Archbishop  Parker.  By 
ALFRED  PLUMMER,  D.D.,  late  of  Durham.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Author’s  recent  work  on  the  Period  from 
the  Death  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  the  Death  of  King  Charles  I.,  1575-1649. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  BIBLE  LANDS  DURING  THE  NINE- 

teenth  CENTURY.  Edited  by  Prof.  H.  V.  HILPRECHT.  Large  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

*  ~  A  work  of  special  importance.  The  section  on  “Palestine”  is  by  Prof. 
BENZINGER;  “Egypt,''  by  Dr.  STEINDORFF ;  “Arabia,”  by  Dr.  F. 
HOMMEL;  “The  Hittites,”  by  Dr.  JENSEN;  and  “Assyria  and  Babylonia,” 
by  the  EDITOR.  The  volume  contains  over  700  pages,  and  is  enriched  by  over 
200  Plates  and  Four  New  Maps. 

THE  HISTORICAL  NEW  TESTAMENT :  Being  the  Litera 

ture  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  Literary  Growth  and 
according  to  the  Dates  of  the  Documents.  A  New  Translation,  Edited,  with 
Prolegomena,  Historical  Tables,  Critical  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  by 
JAMES  MOFFATT,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  One  large  8vo.  volume. 
Price  16s. 

THE  BIBLE:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE.  By  Prof. 

MARCUS  DODS,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  LAWS,  CONTRACTS, 

AND  LETTERS.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  JOHNS,  M.A.  Cambridge.  Large  8vo. 
12s.  net.  The  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series,  entitled  “  The  Library  of 
Ancient  Inscriptions.” 

“Mr.  Johns’  latest  contribution  to  Assyriology  is  one  that  will  do  much  to 
enhance  his  already  high  reputation  for  scholarly  and  careful  work,  and  the  series 
bids  fair  to  make  a  place  for  itself  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  ancient  thought 
and  life.” — Guardian. 

NEW  MAP  OF  PALESTINE.  Topographical,  Physical, 

and  Biblical.  Compiled  from  the  latest  Surveys  and  Researches,  including 
the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  showing  all  identified  Bible 
Sites,  together  with  Modern  Place-names.  By  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Prof.  G.  A.  SMITH,  LL.D.,  with  Complete  Index.  Prices; 
on  cloth,  and  in  cloth  case,  with  Index,  ios.  6d.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and 
varnished,  with  Index,  15s. 

HASTINGS’  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Now  complete 

in  Five  Volumes  (including  the  Extra  Volume  lately  published).  Published 
price  per  volume,  in  cloth,  23s. :  in  half-morocco,  34s.  Sets  may  also  be  had 
in  other  elegant  morocco  bindings,  prices  on  application.  Full  prospectus, 
with  specimen  pages,  free. 


Detailed  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  CLIMATIC  TREAT¬ 
MENT,  including  BALNEOLOGY.  By  William  R. 
Huggard,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Journal  0/ Balneology  and  Climatology.—"'  Unquestionably  the  best  book  which 

has  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language... . A  work  which  fully 

deserves  all  the  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.” 

General  Practitioner.—"  One  of  the  most  scientific,  interesting  and  useful  hooks 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  handle.” 


THE  BITTER  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

By  Tohn  Spargo.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  Hunter. 
Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN’S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
prepared  expressly  for  these  Guides.  Globe  Svo. 

ITALY  AND  SICILY.  Fifth  Edition.  With 

55  Maps  and  Plans,  ios.  net. 

THE  EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Including  Greece  and  the  Greek  Islands,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  &c.  Second  Edition.  With  27  Maps  and  Plans. 
9s.  net. 

THE  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Including  Southern  Spain,  Northern  Africa  (Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli),  Sicily,  Malta,  Corsica,  &c.  Second  Edition. 
With  21  Maps  and  Plans.  9s.  net. 


ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

By  ERNEST  ARTHUR  GARDNER. 

With  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Times. — “  Splendidly  illustrated . Prof.  Gardner’s  descriptions  of  extant 

monuments  are  excellent...... On  all  important  potnts  we  find  Mr.  Gardner 

eminently  sane  and  sensible.” 


APRIL  NO.  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4 d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  APRIL  Number  contains  : 

A  WEEK  AT  WATERLOO.  Scenes  During  and  After  the  Battle.  The 
Remarkable  Narrative  of  Lady  De  Lancey,  wife  of  Colonel  Sir  William  H. 
De  Lancey  of  Wellington  s  Staff,  now  Brought  to  Light-  « hitherto 
unpublished  Letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens. 

INDIVIDUALISM  v.  SOCIALISM.  By  William  J.  Bryan. 

HISTORIC  PALACES  OF  PARIS.  IV.  Hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Doudeauville.  By  Camille  Gronkowski.  Pictures  by  Andre  Castaigne, 
Jules  Guerin,  and  Harry  Fenn. 

a _ j  -nt _ _  Qtnri#»c  nnrl  Artirlp*;  r>f  Genernl  Interest. 


Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  CLARK,  38  George  Street. 
London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  ALL  ABOUT  HIM 

From  the  Bedouin  to  the  City  Jehu — 
Who  does  not  Love  his  Horse  ? 


For  the  first  time  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  in  Nine  Volumes,  by  an  Expert, 
assisted  by  Experts,  and  fully  illustrated,  is  in  preparation  on  the  noblest  of  animals,  and 
**  The  Saturday  Review,”  by  special  arrangement,  is  enabled  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring 
-the  volumes  as  they  are  issued. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

HORSE : 

its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease, 

WITH  A 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BREEDING, 
TRAINING,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

EDITED  BY 


Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

ASSISTED  BY 

SIR  GEORGE  BROWN,  C.B.,  DR.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Prof.  SHAVE,  Mr.  H.  LEENEY, 
Mr.  W.  HUNTING,  Mr.  VERO  SHAW,  Mr.  LUPTON,  Mr.  MALCOLM,  and  others. 

Imperial  Svo.  (11  by  7^  in.),  114  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Geological  Charts,  Half-tone  Photo  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Process  Blocks  in  the  text.  Bound  in  cloth,  blocked  in  design  and  fully  lettered.  To 

be  issued  Quarterly  in  Nine  Volumes. 

THREE  DISSECTED  MODELS  BOUND  IN  SEPARATE  CASES  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY.  They  will  be  sent  at  once,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  8S.  The  Third 

and  succeeding:  Volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 

o 


The  Press  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  this 

“  A  notable  and  important  contribution  to  equine  literature.” 

Live  Stock  Journal. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
-ever  come  across.  To  anybody  in  want  of  information  on  the 
equine  species  I  can  heartily  recommend  it.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Inglis  MacCallum,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Edinburgh. 


“  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  work  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  produced.  I  have  assisted  at 


handsome  work.  Here  are  a  few  tributes: 

the  birth  of  a  good  many  veterinary  books,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this.  I  hope  it  will  bring  a  handsome  return  on  the  great  outlay  so 
boldly  faced.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Leenby,  M.R.C.V.S. 


“  If  the  standard  on  which  you  have  started  is  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  nine  volumes,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for  students  and  all 
people  generally  interested  in  horses.” 

Robert  Wallace, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy , 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  ONLY. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  :  PAYMENT  ON  PUBLICATION. 

The  MANAGER ,  “  The  Saturday  Review  J  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  list  and  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  First  Two  Volumes  and  the  remaining  Seven  as  issued  on  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement.  Herewith  find  Postal  Order  for  8s.,  and  I  agree  to  send  another  8s.  on  receipt  of  the  two  volumes,  and  8s.  as 
each  quarterly  volume  is  received. 

Name . 


Date .  Address  . 

Foreign  Orders,  per  Book  Post,  9d.  per  vol.  Extra  in  Postal  Union:  per  parcel  at  Postage  Rates. 
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EDUCATION. 

ELTHAM  COLLEGE,  KENT. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,  with  Special  Classes  for 
all  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.  Special  Fees  for  Officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Array.  Recognised  by  the  Army  Council. 

examination  for  entrance  scholarships,  march  28-30. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  A.  E.  RUBIE,  D.D.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
32  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  3oth, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
aod  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  :  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £ 10  or  ,£20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

JUNE  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1906. 

Examination  for  fifteen  open  scholar- 

SHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  ,£80  to  £12  15s.  a  year. 

Apply  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Goodchild,  Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 


A 


ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL, 

BROOK  GREEN,  W. 

N  EXAMINATION  for  FOUNDATION 

JT\.  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  be  held 
at  the  School  on  APRIL  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  These  Scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  Tuition  Fees.  Further  particulars  maybe  obtained 
from  the  Headmistress  of  the  School. 

ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON.— 

AN  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  above  School  on  TUESDAY, 
April  3rd,  1906,  and  on  the  following  days,  for  filling  up  about  7  vacancies  on  the 
Foundation. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 


Ibotels  anfc  BoarMno  Ibouses. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  ^  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
plaguesof  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
at  Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6  (post-free). — HOWARTH  &  FAIR,  471  Cooks 
Moor  Road,  Sheffield. 


Five  minutes  from  marble  arch.— 

Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years’ 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  £95;  open  to  offer. — Apply, 
K.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A.  MAXWELL, 
Esq.,  AND  RARE  PATTERN  PROOF  COINS,  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  HENRY  CLARK,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  26,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  Collection 
of  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  COINS,  &c.,  including  a  few  fine  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  Medals  and  Plaquettcs,  the  property  of  A.  MAXWELL,  Esq.,  and  a  small 
Collection  of  Rare  English  Pattern  PROOF  COINS,  in  fine  condition,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  HENRY  CLARK,  Esq.,  The  Park,  Nottingham,  including  Simons’ 
celebrated  “Petition”  Crown— Pattern  Five  Guinea  and  Five  Pound  Pieces  of 
George  III. — the  jCrown  of  William  IV.,  by  Wyon,  1831,  in  gold— and  other  fine 
Patterns  and  Proofs. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  March  27,  and  four  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  and  Illuminated  Horae  and  other  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Historical  Documents,  Autograph  Letters,  &c.,  including  a  Collection  of 
Letters,  Manuscripts,  Documents  and  Printed  Books  relating  to  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte-Original  Manuscripts  of  Dr.  John  Brown  (“  Rab  ”),  Robert  Burns,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Dickens,  the  Bateman  Family  (temp.  Eliz.-Jas.  I.),  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Tasso — Autograph  Manuscripts  of  Bret  Harte’s  Novels,  and  Letters 
of  George  Washington  and  Lord  Byron —Pope’s  Correspondence  with  Bathurst — 
Mr.  H.  Von  Holtorp's  valuable  Typographical  and  Xylographical  Collections — 
Books  in  fine  Bindings— Ben  Jonson’s  Bible  -  First  and  Early  Editions  of  Early 
English  Authors — Sporting  Books— First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors— A  Series 
of  Original  Engravings  of  Animals,  by  Jo.  E.  Ridinger — Early  Printed  and  rare 
Foreign  Books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  bad. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Messrs,  hodgson  &  co.  win  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  THURS¬ 
DAY,  March  29,  and  following  day,  at  1  o’clock,  rare  and  valuable  Books  and 
Manuscripts,  comprising  a  Twelfth-Century  Evangeliarium,  and  other  MSS.  on 
vellum,  some  with  illuminations — Early  Printed  Books  from  the  German  and 
Italian  Presses  ;  Specimens  of  Stamped  Leather  and  old  Morocco  Bindings ;  a 
Collection  of  scarce  Americana ;  curious  Black-Letter  Books ;  Seventeenth 
Century  Tracts  and  rare  volumes  in  old  English  Literature,  many  in  contemporary 
bindings  ;  Cotton's  Scarronides,  with  MS.  Dedicatory  Verses,  and  other  Autograph 
Presentation  Books ;  a  fine  set  of  Jesse’s  Historical  Works,  Original  Editions, 
2ivo!s.  ;  handsomely  bound  Sets  of  Library  Editions  of  Carlyle,  Froude,  Motley, 
Strickland  and  others  :  Dickens’s  Works,  Edition  de  Luxe,  30  vols  ;  Macgillivray 
and  Seebohm  s  Histories  of  British  Birds  ;  Scott’s  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  First 
Series,  4  vols.,  boards,  uncut  and  other  First  Editions  of  Lamb,  Carlyle,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Fitzgerald,  &c.  ;  a  fine  and  complete  set  of  the  Palasographical  Society’s 
Publications  ;  Bury’s  Coloured  Views  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
and  other  Books  with  Coloured  Plates  ;  Autograph  Letters  from  Wordsworth, 
Landor,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  to  W.  M.  Thackeray;  also  a  magnificent  Set  of 
Cannon’s  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executor  of 
the  late  Miss  Sophia  Cannon)  67  vols.  in  the  Original  Morocco  Bindings,  and  a 
Collection  of  the  Original  Water-Colour  Drawings  of  the  Colours,  Uniforms,  and 
Battle  Scenes,  by  W.  Heath  and  others,  used  to  illustrate  the  volumes. 

To  be  viewed  and  catalogues  (containing  facsimiles)  on  application. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

UP  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  ail  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED. 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  33. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  A  DIVIDEND  of  no  per  cent. 
<(twenty-two  shillings  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  Half-year 
ending  31st  of  March,  1906. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  31st  March,  1906,  and  to  holders  of  COUPON 
No.  21,  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1st  to  7th  APRIL,  1906,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  or  about  5th  of  May,  1906. 

Holders  of  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that  they  will 
receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  21,  at  the 
London  Office  of  the  Company. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  will 
he  payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  5th  of  MAY,  1906. 

By  Older  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

16th  March.  1936. 


notice. 

The  Ter  jus  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


£ 

s. 

One  Year  ... 

...  1 

8 

Half  Year  ... 

...  0 

14 

Quarter  Year 

...  0 

7 

d.  £  s.  d. 

2  ...  ...  1  10  4 

1  .  o  15  2 

1  .  077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  IV  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  IV.  C. 


Notice  to  Shareholders. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL 
ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  tbe 
Board  Room,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  6th  June,  1906, 
at  12  noon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  tbe  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and 

Balance  Sheet  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1906. 

2.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  R.  O.  G.  Lys  and  S.  Evans, 

who  retire  by  rotation  in  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  but  are  eligible,  and 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

3.  To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  of 

the  present  Auditors. 

4.  To  transact  any  other  business  which  is  brought  under  consideration  by 

the  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  for  any  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  6th  June  to  the  12th  June,  1906,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Any  new  nominations  for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Company  must  be 
notified  in  writing  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least 
fifty  clear  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

HOLDERS  Of'  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  wishing  to  be  present 
or  represented  at  the  Meeting,  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their 
option  produce  same  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  ; — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours 

before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  WaH 
Buildings,  E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3  Rue  d’Antin,  Paris,  at  least 

30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office:  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

19th  March,  1906. 
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24  March,  1906- 


IND,  COOPE  &  COMPANY,  LTD- 

ROMFORD  AND  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


E.  MURRAY  IND,  Chairman. 
E.  T.  HASHITER. 

E.  JESSER  COOPE. 


DIRECTORS. 

0.  W.  MATTHEWS. 

A.  W.  RUGGLES  BRISE. 
A.  L.  EL  WES. 


C.  HOWARD  TRIPP. 
W.  R.  BIDDELL. 

A.  E.  B.  IND. 


REPORT. 


The  Directors  submit  herewith  their  Report,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
Pro8t  and  Loss  Account  £or  the  Company's  financial  jear  ending  October  7, 
1905. 

The  profits,  after  making  full  deductions  for  the  year’s  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  amount  to  £155,821  12s.  Id. 

After  providing  for  mortgage  and  deposit  interest,  £53,443  2s.,  and  deben¬ 
ture  interest,  £98,750,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  £3,628  10s.  lcf. 

The  period  under  review  has  been  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the  depression  in 
trade  existing  throughout  the  country  has  been  severe.  There  has  consequently 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  Company’s  sales  of  Beers,  Wines,  and  Spirits  amounting 
on  the  whole  turnover  to  7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  the  previous 
year. 

In  addition  to  bad  trade,  materials,  especially  hops,  have  been  much  dearer, 
and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  has  suffered  accordingly. 

Owing  to  the  great  trade  depression  it  has  been  found  difficult  in  some 
districts  to  let  houses  to  responsible  tenants,  and  the  Company  has  had  to  under¬ 
take  the  management  of  several  licensed  houses  which  accounts  for  the  item  in 
the  Balance  Sheet  of  “  Loss  on  Houses  under  Management.”  This  debit  will 
be  much  reduced  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  when  general  trade 
conditions  are  improved. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  shrinkage  in  home  trade,  which  your  Directors  hope 
may  be  of  only  a  temporary  nature,  the  Export  and  Foreign  business  of  the 
Company  has  received  additional  attention,  and  the  trade  resulting  therefrom  is 
of  a  satisfactory  character. 

The  rolling-stock,  casks,  and  plant  of  both  breweries  have  been  maintained 
during  the  year  out  of  revenue. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  strictest  economy  has  been  enforced  in  all  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  consequent  savings  would  have  materially  improved  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  had  they  not  been  entirely  nullified  by  the  decreased  sales. 

The  temporary  War  Taxes  imposed  upon  the  Trade  in  connection  with  the 
Boer  War  have  not  been  remitted,  and  during  the  year  under  review  their  cost  to 


the  Company  amounted  to  nearly  £27,000,  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  Preference 
dividends.  The  Directors  hope  that  in  justice  to  the  Trade  the  remission  of 
these  Taxes  will  not  be  long  withheld. 

The  Beers,  Wines  and  Spirits  supplied  by  the  Company  during  the  year  have 
given  satisfaction,  whilst  their  excellent  reputation  in  foreign  markets  is 
becoming  very  pronounced. 

In  order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  trade  the  Company  are  now 
bottling  largely,  and  this  branch  of  the  business  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
important. 

The  Directors  feel  confident  that,  with  an  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country’s  trade,  the  sales  of  the  Company  will  be  considerably 
augmented,  as  their  Agencies  and  arrangements  for  reaching  the  public  are  in 
thorough  working  order. 

Additional  economies  and  a  further  reduction  In  working  expenses  take 
effect  this  year.  There  will  also  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  bops. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  accounts  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  new  financial  year  show  a  marked  improvement,  and  they 
feel  certain  that,  with  a  return  of  good  times,  the  Company  will  speedily  regain 
its  former  prosperity. 

Three  of  the  present  Directors,  viz.,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hashiter,  Mr.  E.  Jesser 
Coope,  and  one  of  the  late  Mr.  O.  E.  Ooope’s  Trustees,  retire  from  the  Board. 
In  accordance  with  the  Articles,  Mr.  W.  R.  Biddell  and  Mr.  A.  E.  B.  Ind  also 
retire,  by  rotation,  and  do  not  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  names  of  four  gentlemeD,  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Preference  Shareholders,  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  for  election 
as  Directors  of  the  Company. 

The  Auditors,  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols  &  Co.,  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  Articles  of  Association,  retire,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

E.  MURRAY  IND,  Chairman. 

C.  E.  Sheffield,  Secretary. 


BALANCE  SHEET, 


Dr.. 

To  Capital — 

Authorised — 

“  A  ”  6  per  Cent.  Cumu¬ 
lative  Preference  Shares  £500,000  0  0 
“  B  ”  4£  per  Cent.  Cumu¬ 
lative  Preference  Shares  750,000  0  0 
Ordinary  Shares’ .  560,000  0  0 

£1,810,000  0  0 

Issued — 

“  A  ”  6  per  Cent.  Cumu¬ 
lative  Preference  Shares  .  £500,000  0  0 

“  B  ”  4$  per  Cent.  Cumu¬ 
lative  Preference  Shares  .  500,000  0  0 

Ordinary  Shares .  448,000  0  0 

- —£1,448,000  0  0 

“  A  ”  41  per  Cent.  Mort¬ 
gage  Debenture  Stock . 

“  B  ”  4  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debenture 

Stook  . 

Irredeemable  41  per  Cent.  Mortgage 

Debenture  Stock . 

Interest  accrued  — 

“  A  ”  41  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debenture 

Stock  .  . 

Irredeemable  41  per  Cent.  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock . 


Depositors  . 

Loans  from  Bankers  (Secured)  . 

Sundry  Creditors  . 

Note. — Liability  on  Guarantees  against 
direct  or  collateral  Securities  and 
on  Bills  Receivable  under  discount, 

£170,162  0s.  2d. 

£4,377,973  19  10 


i  yj  w 

500,000  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 


8,015  12  6 
10,687  10  0 


18,703  2  6 
243,151  14  1 
122,578  14  10 
295,540  8  5 


October  7,  1905, 


By  Brewery  Buildings,  Freeholds,  Leaseholds, 
Copyholds,  Plant  and  U tensiis,  &c..  less 

Mortgages ...  .  . 

Loans  and  Interest,  Customers’  Balances, 

Rents,  &c . 

Less  Reserved  against 
contingent  losses  ...  £46,725  0  0 

Provision  for  Dis¬ 
counts,  &c.  ...  42,753  4  4 


Irredeemable  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock 
Trustees — Investments  held  by  them... 
Less  Reserved  against  Depreciation 

Sundry  Investments . 

Less  Reserved  against  Depreciation 

Trade  Investments  at  Cost . 

Cash  in  hands  of  Trustees  for  Debenture 

Stockholders  . 

Cash  Debtors  . 

Gash  at  Bankers’  and  in  hand  . 

Stock  of  Ale,  Barley,  Malt,  Hops,  Wines 
and  Spirits,  Casks,  Horses,  and  Sundries 

Suspense  Account  ...  . 

Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  brought  from  last  year’s  Ac¬ 
counts  .  Or. 

Add  Balance  as  per  Account  ending 
October  7,  1905,  without  making  any 
provision  for  Depreciation  and  items 
debited  to  Suspense  Account  ...  Cr. 


Ok. 


£2,929,334  11  11, 


£615,142  6  2 


89,473  4  4 

-  525,664  1  10 

139,981  11  0 
12,750  0  0 

-  127,231  11  0 

39.360  10  8 
6,500  0  0 

-  32  860  10  8 

38,470  18  8 

9,815  3  6 
5,000  0  C 
28,743  6  1 

405,366  14  3- 
272,249  0  6 


633  8  6 


3,628  10  1 


Or.  4,261  18  7 

Deduct,  Dividend  paid  on  “  A  ”  Pre¬ 
ference  Shares  for  quarter  ending 

January  5,  19C5 .  Dr.  7,500  0  0 

-  3.238  1  5 


£4,377,973  19  1C' 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  from  October  9,  1904,  to  October  7,  1905. 


Export  and  Military  Expenses) 

£108,942  16 

3 

Carriage,  Oartage,  &c.  . 

77,232  9 

4 

Cooperage  . 

13,757  3 

7 

Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance  ...  . 

Salaries  and  Wages  of  Staff  (including  Managing  Directors’ 

18,160  13 

8 

Salaries) . 

60,851  1 

5 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Brewery  Premises  and  Freeholds 

and  Leaseholds  .  . 

10,266  12  10 

Bad  Debts  . 

7,128  19 

9 

Pensions  . 

7,946  3  10 

Loss  on  Houses  under  management  . 

Directors’,  Trustees’  and  Auditors’  Fees  . 

10,954  19 

6 

4,022  10 

0 

Balance  carried  down  . 

155,821  12 

1 

£475,066  2 

3 

To  Interest  on  Deposits,  Mortgages.  &c . .  . 

Interest  on  “  A  ”  Debenture  Stock  at  44  per  cent . . 

„  ”  B  ”  Debenture  Stock  at  4  per  cent.  . 

„  Irredeemable  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  44  per 

cent . "  ... 

Balance,  profit  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  without  making  any 
provision  for  depreciation  of  Brewery  Premises,  Leaseholds, 
Plant,  Oasks,  &c.,  and  items  debited  to  Suspense  Account 
in  Balance  Sheet . 


£53,443  2  0 
33,750  0  0 
20,000  0  0 

45,000  0  0 


3,628  10  1 


£155,821  12  1 


By  Gross  Profit  on  Brewing  . 

Net  Profit  on  Wines  and  Spirits,  Distillery,  Bottl 

Sundries  . 

Interest  on  Loans  . 

Sundry  Interest  and  Dividends  on  Investments... 

Rents  receivable  (less Rents  payable)!  . 

Transfer  Fees . 


...  £397,574  18  5 
and 

...  25.663  11  3 

...  8,164  12  3 

8,477  6  2 
...  35,080  19  8 

104  14  6 


£475,066  2  3 


By  Balance  brought  down  . £155,821  12  1 

£156,821  12  1 


E.  MURRAY  IND,  Chairman. 
O.  E.  SHEFFIELD,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  have  made 
a  report  on  the  Accounts  in  conformity  with  the  9aid  Act. 

1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.O.  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  1  Auditors 

February  26, 1906.  Chartered  Accountants,  f 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK. 


CHARLES  A.  PEABODY,  President. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom — 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


BALANCE  SHEET  as  at  December  31st,  1905. 


LIABILITIES. 

£  s.  d. 

Total  Funds  ..  ..  ..  .  ..  ••  95,847,702  5  8 

Claims  unpaid  awaiting  legal  release. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  413,873  10  2 

Death  losses  which  have  been  reported  and  no  proofs  received  82,952  15  5 
Claims  not  recognised  by  the  Company  . .  . .  . .  . .  23,954  12  5 

Surrender  values  unpaid,  awaiting  legal  release  . .  . .  . .  1,866  17  0 

Due  and  unpaid  on  Supplementary  Contracts  not  involving  life 

contingencies  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  . .  562  6  3 

Premiums  and  Interest  paid  in  advance,  including  Surrender 

Values  so  applied .  ..  ..  249,761  5  7 

Salaries,  rents,  office  expenses,  taxes,  bills,  accounts,  bonuses, 
commissions,  medical  and  legal  fees  due  or  accrued  (since 
settled)..  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  31,387  12  1 

Dividends  or  other  profits  due  Policyholders,  including  those 
contingent  on  payment  of  outstanding  and  deferred 
Premiums  . .  ..  .  34,009  16  0 


ASSETS. 

Government  Securities,  Railway  and  other  Bonds 
Railway  and  other  Stocks 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  States.. 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  Municipal,  United  States,  and 

other  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  . 

Loans  Secured  by  Pledge  of  Company’s  Policies . 

House  Property  Unincumbered  ..  ..  £6,360,511  0  10 


Landed  Property  Unincumbered  ..  ..  8,043  1  4 


Cash  Deposited  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,898,304  10  4 

Cash  in  Office  .  5,291  12  0 


Premiums  outstanding,  less  loading5.. 

Deferred  Premiums,  being  the  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
year’s  Premiums,  when  paid  semi-annually  or  quarterly, 
deductible  from  the  amount  assured  in  case  of  Claim,  less 
loading 5  . .  . .  . .  • .  •  • 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  •• 


£  s.  d. 

39,305,455  14  2 
15,171,313  15  6 
22,540,279  18  2 

3,736,139  12  7 
5,790,200  19  11 


6,368,554  2  2 


1,903,596  2  4 
698,397  6  10 


436,614  12  8 
735,518  16  3 


Total  Liabilities  . .  . .  £96,686,071  0  7 


Total  Assets  .  ..£96,686,071  0  7 


Note. — In  these  Statements  the  Pound  sterling  is  taken  at  $4 '87. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

at  present  engaged  on  an  Investigation  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Company. 


%V.  H.  TRUESDALE,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Sir,— Under  appointment  by  your  Committee  we  are  now  engaged  on  an 
investigation  of  the  affairs  and  an  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  your  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  two  years  ended  December  3t,  rgo5. 

In  pursuance  of  our  duties  we  have,  at  this  date,  examined  the  following  Assets, 
viz. : — 

Investments  in  Government,  Railroad,  and  other  Bonds. 

We  have  counted  and  have  examined  Bonds  and  Certificates  representing  Bonds, 
owned  and  held  by  the  Company,  having  a  par  value  of  $183,352,600-00 
(£37,649,404)  and  have  verified  by  acknowledgments  of  State  and  Foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  that  they  held  on  deposit  Bonds  having  a  par  value  of  $9,680,180-11 
(£1,957,183).  The  total  par  value  amounts  to  $192, 932, 780T1  (£39,616,587)  and  we 
have  verified  the  market  value  thereof  as  $191,417,569'30  (£39,305,455). 

Investments  in  Railroad,  Banking  Institution  and  other  Stocks. 

We  have  examined  Certificates  of  Stocks  owned  and  held  by  the  Company  having 
a  par  value  of  $30,235,600'00  (£6,208,542)  and  have  verified  by  acknowledgments  of 
State  and  Foreign  Governments  that  they  held  on  deposit  Certificates  of  Stocks 
having  a  par  value  of  $1,475, 000 ‘CO  (£302,874).  The  total  par  value  amounts  to 
$31,710,600'00  (£6,511,416)  and  we  have  verified  the  market  value  thereof  as 
$73, 884, 298 '08  (£15,171,3X4). 

Loans  Secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate, 

We  have  examined  the  Bonds  and  Mortgages  held  by  the  Company  as  security 
for  its  Loans  on  Real  Estate,  and  have  verified  that  such  Loans  amount  to 
$109,771, 163T6  (£22,540,279)  (3930  first  liens).  The  titles  are  now  being  inspected 
and  the  properties  are  being  valued  by  appraisers  appointed  by  your  Commit  e. 

Loans  Secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks  Held  as  Collateral. 

We  have  examined  the  Notes  representing  these  Loans  and  the  Bonds  and 
Stocks  held  by  the  Company  as  collateral  security  therefor,  and  have  verified  the 
amount  of  such  loans  as  $18,195,000  (£3,736,139).  The  market  value  of  the 
collateral  security  was  found  to  be  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  each  loan. 


Loans  Secured  by  Company’s  Policies. 

We  have  examined  at  the  Head  Office  48,734  Loan  Agreements  and  assigned 
policies  held  as  security,  representing  Loans  to  the  amount  of  $26,999,011'99 
i  (£5,543,945),  and  we  have  examined  in  London  1,685  Loan  Agreements  and 
|  assigned  policies  held  as  security,  representing  Loans  to  the  amount  of 
|  $873,912'06  (£179,448),  thereby  verifying  Loans  to  the  amount  of  $27,872,924'05 
I  (£5,723,393),  secured  by  the  Company’s  policies.  The  Policy  Loan  Agreements 
!  held  at  the  Branch  Offices  of  the  Company  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  where 
i  we  are  at  present  examining  them,  are  stated  by  the  Company  as  amounting  to 
$325,354‘79  (£66,807).  The  total  of  all  these  Loans  amounts  to  $28,198,278'84 
(£5,790,200). 

Cash. 

We  have  verified  the  Cash  on  Deposit,  by  certificates,  obtained  from  the  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies  in  which  such  deposits  were  held,  amounting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  $9,244,742'98  (£1,898,304)  and  we  counted  the  Cash  on  hand  in  the  Head 
j  Office  at  the  close  of  December,  1905,  amounting  to  $25,770T0  (£5,291),  making 
I  the  total  amount  of  Cash  verified  $9,270, 513'08  (£1,903,596). 

Premiums  Due  and  Uncollected,  and  Deferred  Premiums. 

We  have  examined  the  records  of  the  Company  as  to  policies  in  force  at  the  close 
|  of  December,  1905,  and  have  verified  the  -gross  amount  of  Premiums  Due  and 
Uncollected  as  $4,596,209'53  (£943,780),  and  the  -gross  amount  of  the  Deferred 
Premiums  as  $2,873,396'31  (£588,019),  making  a  gross  total  of  $7,469,605-84 
(£1,533,799). 

WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  books  of  the  Company  agree  with  the 
Assets  herein  specified  as  having  been  verified.  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  has  been  valued  by  your  Committee’s  appraisers,  Messrs.  Douglas 
Robinson,  Charles  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  at  the  sum  of  $24,595,008'00  (£5,255,646)i 
which,  less  a  purchase-money  incumbrance  of  $275,003-00  (£56,468),  is  $1,648, 999 "33 
(£338,603)  in  excess  of  the  Company’s  net  book  value.  The  other  Real  Estate 
i  owned  by  the  Company  is  now  being  valued  by  your  appraisers. 

DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  S:  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants. 

HASKINS  &  SELLS, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

New  York,  January  31,  1906, 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Parliament  this  week  confirms  our  conviction  that 
Liberals  should  confine  themselves  to  municipal 
politics.  Dealing  with  labour  questions,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  very  good  show  up  to.  Friday  ;  but 
whenever  the  empire  came  up  for  consideration,  they 
got  into  hopeless  difficulty.  Every  South  African 
debate  has  left  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  in  before.  If  they  are  not  very  careful,  the  public 
will  swing  back  sharply  to  imperial  matters,  and 
the  Liberal  game  will  be'  up.  The  Milner  matter  has 
already  moved  the  country  deeply,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  debate  on  Thursday  will  stamp  the  impression 
deeper  still.  It  is  well  indeed  that  one  House  of 
Parliament  at  any  rate  has  cleared  itself  from  suspicion 
of  sympathy  with  a  mean  censure  by  innuendo  of  him 
who  more  than  any  other  one  man  has  kept  South 
Africa  in  the  British  Empire.  To  Englishmen  in  South 
Africa  Lord  Milner  stands  for  the  Empire.  To  belittle 
him  is  therefore  as  hurtful  to  British  influence  as  helpful 
to  the  influence  of  Britain’s  ill-wishers. 

Lord  Elgin  could  only  take  refuge  in  the  previous 
question.  It  was  not  a  very  brave  attitude  to  take  up  : 
but  he  is  really  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  His 
official  colleague  has  made  his  position  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  with  good  intentions  Lord  Elgin  is  forced 
time  after  time  to  escape  by  evasion  from  policy  he 
cannot  approve.  But  he  should  not  have  attempted 
to  trade  on  Lord  Milner’s  sensibility.  To  suggest  that 
Lord  Milner  would  deprecate  the  motion  of  Lord  Halifax 
from  his  desire  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  Government 
was  not  playing  fair.  And  Lord  Elgin  might  be  a  little 
more  apt  in  his  rhetoric.  Surely  there  was  some 
confusion  in  describing  an  appeal  to  Lord  Milner,  the 
person  on  trial,  (in  the  Government  view),  as  an  appeal 
to  Caesar.  Lord  Halifax  was  very  eloquent.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Lords’  debates  will  be  expected  with 
increasing  public  regard.  Of  course,  the  Bishop  of 


Hereford  took  the  opportunity  to  accentuate  his  parti¬ 

sanship.  If  only  he  were  as  good  a  Churchman  as  he 
is  a  Liberal  1 

At  this  moment  when  the  whole  of  South  Africa  is;in  a 
ferment,  the  constitutional  crisis  in  Natal  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Imperial  intervention  has  been  most  unfortu¬ 
nate.  The  Colonial  Secretary  ordered  that  the  execution 
of  the  twelve  natives  found  guilty  of  complicity  in  the 
recent  rising  and  the  murder  of  two  policemen  should  be 
suspended  ;  the  Natal  Government  naturally  resenting 
this  exercise  of  the  Imperial  veto  resigned  and  the 
colony  having  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
Lord  Elgin  has  done  the  characteristic  thing.  He.  has 
climbed  down.  The  affair  would  have  been  less  sinister 
but  for  Mr.  Churchill’s  recent  reference  to  the  readiness 
of  the  Imperial  authorities  to  intervene  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal  after  self-government  has  been 
granted.  South  Africa’s  native  problem  must  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  action  which  Lord  Elgin  has  seen  fit  to 
take.  If  Natal  could  not  be  trusted  to  administer  justice 
I  to  the  natives,  then  the  colony  is  not  fitted  for  self- 
government. 

The  Government’s  troubles  in  South  Africa  do  not 
end  here.  The  debate  in  the  Lords  on  land  settlement 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  disaster.  Even  a  very  small 
insight  into  South  African  conditions  brings  home  the 
paramount  importance  of  establishing  on  the  land  a 
British  agricultural  population.  There  may  be  slight 
chance  of  such  a  population  ever  equalling  the  Dutch  in 
numbers  ;  but  a  considerable  British  minority  will  be 
invaluable  as  a  leaven.  The  process  of  settlement,  so 
far,  mav  have  been  costly,  but,  as  Lord  Lovat  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  showed,  it  has  by  no  means  been 
a  failure.  But  if  responsible  government  is  given  to 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  what  will  become  of  the 
British  settlers,  who  in  effect  will  be  unrepresented  in 
the  legislature  ?  Lord  Milner  uttered  a  most  emphatic 
warning  of  the  ruin  impending  over  these  outposts  of 
British  influence,  which  is  what  the  settlers  are,  if  they 
are  not  safeguarded  by  special  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  be  given  to  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Lord  Elgin  was  again  reduced  to  the  impotent  position 
of  having  no  answer  to  make.  Once  more,  it  seems, 
those  who  have  trusted  in  British  protection  in  South 
Africa  are  to  be  thrown  over. 
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Mr.  Smuts  at  any  rate  seems  confident  that  the 
Boers  under  the  new  constitution  will  get  everything 
they  want  short  of  independence.  He  has  been  busy 
stumping  the  two  colonies  and  making  speeches  which 
will  disturb  the  British  settler  in  proportion  as  they 
encourage  the  Dutch.  His  recent  mission  to  England 
is  bearing  fruit  in  a  new  movement  for  uniting  Het 
Volk  and  the  Orangia  Association,  the  joint  organisa¬ 
tion  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Cape  Bond. 
Whilst  Mr.  Smuts  has  made  it  clear  that  British 
officials  whose  sympathies  have  not  been  Dutch 
will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Boers  are  in  power, 
the  Afrikander  bodies  have  decided  to  call  the  Orange 
River  Colony  in  future  “  Transoranje  ”  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Government  in  Dutch  only.  In 
other  directions  efforts  are  being  made  to  counteract 
“  the  pernicious  influence  ”  of  English,  and  the  language 
question  is  being  revived. 

In  pursuance  of  his  “Australian  policy  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  ”  Mr.  Deakin  has  spoken  emphatically  at  Ballarat 
and  Adelaide  in  favour  of  “protection  in  all  its  aspects, 
fiscal,  industrial,  anti-monopolistic  and  preferential 
with  our  own  countrymen”.  His  invitation  to  Mr. 
Reid  to  assist  in  amending  the  tariff  in  a  protectionist 
direction  in  order  that  the  socialists  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament  may  be  defeated  strikes  us  as  very 
like  an  invitation  to  water  to  run  uphill  in  order  to 
escape  absorption  in  a  tidal  river.  Socialism  is  inevit¬ 
able  in  Australia  and  Mr.  Reid  is  the  free  trade 
leader.  Mr.  Reid  will  probably  reply  by  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Deakin  should  make  an  advance  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  free  trade,  which  is  far  more  anti-socialist  than 
protection.  As  to  preferential  tariffs  Mr.  Deakin  does 
not  despair.  He  thinks  a  sober  examination  of  trade 
facts  may  yet  make  an  Imperial  scheme  practicable. 
Meantime  the  colonies  are  negotiating  among  them¬ 
selves  and  there  should  be  a  fine  object-lesson  in  reci¬ 
procity  ready  for  the  Colonial  Conference  next  year. 

After  ten  weeks  of  discussion  and  alarms  the 
Moorish  Conference  is  in  a  fair  way  to  agreement. 
Herr  Radowitz  and  M.  Rdvoil  have  been  photographed 
together — a  matter  of  some  significance  if  we  may 
believe  the  reports.  It  is  a  sensible  hint  that  Germany 
and  France  have  compromised  their  differences.  France 
in  co-operation  with  Spain  will  police  the  eight  ports  ; 
Germany  withdraws  her  claim  on  Casablanca,  while 
France  surrenders  one  of  the  four  shares  she  demanded 
in  the  control  of  the  State  Bank.  This  leaves  the  very 
important  question  of  the  Inspector-General  open,  and 
there  may  yet  be  friction  as  to  his  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  France  objects  apparently  to  his  reports 
being  made  to  the  Diplomatic  body.  She  insists  that 
they  shall  go  to  the  Maghzen,  which  may  communicate 
them  to  the  Powers.  This  nice  regard  for  the  rights  of 
Morocco  can  hardly  be  opposed  by  Germany,  seeing 
that  it  was  to  safeguard  Moorish  independence  that 
Germany  originally  intervened. 

In  Russia  the  Douma  elections  are  being  taken 
seriously  enough  by  all  but  the  revolutionary  parties, 
who  are  doing  their  best  or  worst  to  make  them  a 
fiasco.  They  are  reported  to  be  making  another  effort 
to  institute  a  general  strike  with  this  object  ;  but 
though  they  are  keeping  up  a  sporadic  contest  of 
outrages  and  murder  and  robbery  they  are  too  well  in 
hand  to  effect  anything  very  serious.  In  S.  Peters¬ 
burg  the  primary  elections  are  likely  to  prove  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  this  is  true 
of  the  towns  generally.  Prince  Dolgoroukoff  has  been 
returned  for  a  district  near  Moscow,  and  yet  he  is 
denounced  by  the  reactionaries  as  a  revolutionist. 
Extensive  alterations  are  proposed  in  the  system  of 
taxation.  Direct  taxation  in  the  shape  of  income-tax 
and  death  duties,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  indirect 
taxation,  is  contemplated  ;  and  all  these  matters  are 
being  reserved  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of 
the  Douma  when  it  assembles.  There  is  again  a 
report  of  Count  Witte’s  illness  and  impending  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  it. 

Coming  back  to  home  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Cabinet — probably  Mr.  Asquith  in 
chief — have  profited  by  experience.  The  Government 
is  not  repeating  the  disastrous  mistake  of  1892-95  in 


preferring  mere  political  and  destructive  legislation — 
pulling  the  United  Kingdom  to  pieces  and  breaking  up 
the  Church — to  constructive  social  measures.  Maybe 
Mr.  Birrell’s  educational  quandary  is  contributory  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  precedence  given  to  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  the  extension  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  and  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  Either 
way,  whether  by  their  difficulties  or  by  their  sagacity, 
the  Government  have  done  the  right  thing.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  they  have  this  week  shown  them¬ 
selves  at  their  best  as  a  set-off  to  a  long  parading  at 
their,  worst  by  Mr.  Churchill.  The  Compensation 
Bill  is  on  the  whole  a  felicitous  instance  of  sound 
social  policy  originated  by  one  party  carried  on  by 
the  other.  Both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  time  has 
come  to  extend  the  purview  of  the  original  Bill.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  no  one  now,  neither  Liberal 
nor  Labour,  show  s  any  desire  to  hark  back  to  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  of  1893,  whose  evisceration  by  the 
Lords  was  at  that  time  the  subject  of  such  lamentations 
and  threatenings. 

The  introduction  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  is  the 
biggest  thing  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  has  yet  done  in 
Parliament ;  and  he  did  it  very  well.  It  is  a  great 
pity  he  was  not  able  to  go  on  as  well  as  he 
began.  A  brave  opening  has  fizzled  out  in  a  feeble 
surrender  to  the  Labour  party.  No  one  who  was 
not  either  ignorant  or  prejudiced  could  seriously 
hold  that  the  law  as  to  trade  unions  should  remain 
as  it  is.  It  seems  to  us  almost,  as  difficult  for  a 
reasonable  man  to  doubt  that  the  Attorney-General’s 
Bill,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
is  the  best  settlement.  It  is  not  common-sense  to  talk  of 
conferring  on  trade  unions  absolute  statutory  immunity 
from  an  action  for  damages.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
neither  just  nor  practicable  to  leave  them  in  a  position 
which  puts  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  and  was  never  intended 
by  Parliament.  Trade  unions  have  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  national  life,  and  their  status  ought  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Parliament,  not  on  the  construction 
of  judges  desirous  of  squaring  the  law  with  views  of 
justice,  honest  but  their  own. 

It  is  certainly  most  unlucky  for  the  Government  that 
they  should  first  come  into  open  collision  with  the 
labour  party  over  proposals  on  which  they  might  fairly 
ask  for  general  support.  The  breach  is  of  course 
no  surprise  ;  we  all  knew  that  the  labour  members 
meant  to  hold  out  for  absolute  immunity.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  working-men  preferring  a  settle¬ 
ment  apparently  so  much  to  their  advantage  ;  whether 
it  would  so  work  out  in  the  end  is,  however, 
very  doubtful.  Trade  unions  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
unpopular,  and  an  exception  to  every  rule  is  always  an 
ugly  duckling,  though  it  does  not  usually  end  in  a  swan. 
Still  Ministerialists,  after  all,  are  merely  reaping  what 
they  sowed.  They  promised  this  to  trade  unionists 
during  the  election,  as  they  promised  everything  to 
everybody  else,  and  they  must  not  cry  out  now  when 
they  find  they  are  taken  at  their  word. 

The  Public  Trustee  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  If  the  Government 
have  the  persistency  to  get  this  Bill  through  Parliament 
this  session,  they  will  be  able  at  any  rate  to  put  one  piece 
of  solid  good  work  to  their  credit.  A  public  trustee  on 
the  lines  of  this  Bill  is  required  in  the  interests  alike  of 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  listen  with  patience  to 
such  criticism  as  Lord  Avebury  and  Lord  Faber 
solemnly  propounded.  The  bugbear  of  officialism  is 
about  as  serious  as  the  terrible  danger  of  damaging 
private  enterprise  in  trusteeship.  Solicitors  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  naive  assurance  that  “the 
Bill  is  not  directed  against  any  particular  profession 
By  the  way,  this  Bill  has  followed  hard  on  the  decision 
in  the  Moulton  case. 

We  hope  the  Government’s  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
Bill  will  pass  the  House  of  Lords  substantially  as  it  is 
drawn.  The  report  of  the  Beck  Commission  did  not  go 
far  enough  ;  not  by  any  means  so  far  as  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Judges  in  1893. 
They  proposed  that  every  person  convicted  should  have 
the  right  of  having  his  sentence  reviewed  ;  and  with  the 
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consent  of  the  Home  Secretary  they  were  to  reconsider 
the  whole  trial.  The  Bill  goes  further  and  enables  a 
new  trial  to  be  granted  on  application  as  in  a  civil  case. 
One  proposal  made  by  the  Judges  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  the  Bill,  but  does  not.  Nothing  is  more  shocking 
than  some  of  the  sentences  passed  by  inexperienced 
Judges  in  the  lower  Courts,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
Court  to  review  them.  The  High  Court  Judges,  pro¬ 
posed  to  check  frivolous  applications  by  providing 
that  sentences  should  be  increased  as  well  as  mitigated 
on  review.  In  the  Bill  this  right  is  not  so  restricted. 
Lawyers  are  always  hard  to  convince  as  to  the 
desirability  of  change,  especially  in  the  criminal  law. 
There  is  the  usual  diversity  amongst  them  as  to  the 
right  of  appeal.  Lord  Halsbury  opposes  it  ;  Lord  James 
of  Hereford  is  a  zealous  supporter  of  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  statement  on  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
motion  shows  that  there  is  one  subject  at  least — the 
Port  of  London — on  which  the  Government  have  not 
made  up  their  minds.  That  the  condition  of  the  Port 
and  docks  is  unsatisfactory  is  not  denied,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  unsatisfactory  still  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  companies  as  to  their  fate.  Extensions 
and  improvements  will  naturally  not  be  undertaken 
whilst  that  uncertainty  lasts.  They  are  simply  marking 
time.  Mr.  Bowles  made  an  excellent  defence  of  the 
existing  authorities,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Port  ought  to  be  in  the  control  of  a  public  trust.  To 
suggest  that  the  London  County  Council  desire  to 
capture  the  Port  is  to  raise  a  false  issue.  What  the 
County  Council  rightly  demands  is  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  London  should  be  adequately  represented 
on  the  body  which  controls  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  capital.  The  administration  of 
a  great  port  is  a  matter  requiring  technical  skill  and 
expert  knowledge,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to 
see  that  general  interests  are  properly  safeguarded. 

The  London  County  Council’s  Electric  Supply  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
and  sent  to  a  hybrid  committee.  Before  this  committee 
the  promoters  of  the  rival  schemes  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  and  the  District  Electric  Power  Bill 
are  to  have  a  locus  standi  ;  and  the  committee  has 
full  power  to  report  on  anything  that  may  effect  the 
best  means  of  supplying  electric  energy  in  bulk. 
The  fight  is  keen  between  the  County  Council  and 
those  who  maintain  that  it  cannot  supply  the  needs  of 
London  so  well  as  private  enterprise.  What  London 
cares  for  is  to  get  its  electricity  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
manner  possible  ;  but  if  the  County  Council  can  do  this 
as  well  as  a  private  undertaking  it  ought  to  have  the 
preference.  The  private  promoters  seem  confident  that 
they  have  a  case  against  the  Council  founded  on  its 
financial  position,  and  all  its  other  defects,  which  is  un¬ 
answerable  ;  and  they  are  quite  content  to  go  before  the 
committee  and  argue  it  out.  The  County  Council  may 
be  inapt  for  the  work  it  wishes  to  undertake,  but  there 
are  certainly  many  public  bodies  who  supply  electricity 
cheaper  than  many  companies  do. 

It  appears  we  must  not  describe  the  new  scheme  for 
building  on  the  central  portion  of  the  Aldwych  site  as 
Paris  in  London.  There  are  to  be  no  gardens  used  as 
promenades  and  the  area  of  open  courts  will  be  restricted 
to  a  minimum  compatible  with  light  and  air,  and  there  is 
only  to  be  one  theatre  instead  of  two.  Alcoholic 
licences  are  limited  more  strictly  to  definite  parts  of  the 
buildings.  After  all,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  this 
unsightly  area  covered  with  decent  buildings  of  some 
sort  and  put  an  end  to  its  lying  unremunerative,  a 
burden  on  the  rates. 

We  are  glad  that  a  Unionist  protest  was  recorded 
against  the  extension  of  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act 
for  six  years  more.  To  fetter  the  application  of  a  dis¬ 
covery,  at  present  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  is  a 
practical  injury  to  the  whole  country,  and  prejudicial  to 
science  itself.  Mr.  Buxton  in  excuse  could  only  offer 
to  amend  the  Bill  should  cause  arise  :  an  offer  both 
illogical  and  futile,  as  Lord  Balcarres  pointed  out.  How 
does  Mr.  Buxton  know  that  he  will  have  one  tittle  of 
influence  on  those  who  administer  the  Act  in,  say,  1910? 
The  period  of  the  Act  should  have  been  limited  to  two 
years. 


Let  us  compliment  Mr.  Birrell  while  we  can  :  a  few 
days  and  it  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  refer  to  him 
again  in  complimentary  phrase  for  a  long  time.  We 
congratulate  him  on  the  courage  of  his  departmental 
refusal  to  grant  the  application  of  the  Leicester  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  that  teachers  should  be  exempted  from 
compulsory  vaccination.  Unfortunately  a  little  later  he 
quailed  before  Mr.  Macdonald’s  question  in  the  House, 
hinting  that  the  burden  of  refusal  might  be  thrown  on  the 
local  authority.  How  is  our  brave  Minister  fallen  !  We 
note  with  not  respectful  regret  that  Sir  John  Rolleston 
has  likewise  quailed  before  the  Leicester  anti-vaccina- 
tionists.  If  Unionists  can  win  a  seat  at  Leicester  only 
by  promoting  the  admission  of  unvaccinated  teachers, 
we  had  rather  the  seat  were  not  won. 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Brien  was  quite  right  to  draw  attention 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  local  authorities  at 
Rotherham  and  elsewhere  who  would  punish  mistresses 
in  the  elementary  schools  for  wearing  some  ring  or 
trinket.  This  is  the  kind  of  petty  despotism  which  does 
the  cause  of  education  grave  harm.  Provided  a  pupil 
or  assistant  teacher  does  her  work  well,  and  is  dressed 
reasonably,  there  can  be  no  just  resort  to  sumptuary 
rules  or  regulations.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  there 
are  many  disciplinarians  and  moralists  who  honestly 
believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  school  teacher  or  a  maid¬ 
servant  off  duty  to  wear  a  ribbon,  much  more  to  have 
a  lover  or  “follower”.  But  their  amiable  efforts 
do  little  to  further  the  cause  either  of  discipline  or 
morality. 

The  Prime  Minister  seems  to  have  been  entangling 
himself  lately  in  trifling  and  fortuitous  correspondence. 
First  he  has  had  a  turn  with  a  novelist,  whom  he 
gratuitously  boomed  ;  and  now  he  has  returned  to  the 
“twelve  million  on  the  verge  of  starvation”.  To  a 
clerk  of  some  board  of  guardians  he  has  been  explain¬ 
ing  how  he  arrived  at  his  estimate.  He  said  “  hunger  ” 
not  “starvation ”,  and  he  made  his  slip,  it  seems,  through 
thinking  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  figures  for  London 
and  Mr.  Rowntree’s  for  York  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  What  this  means  we  have  no  notion.  In 
the  past  more  than  enough  has  been  made  of  the 
occasional  blazers  of  Sir  Henry  ;  likewise,  too  much 
was  made  of  the  blazers  of  Lord  Salisbury,  particularly 
the  “black  man”  blazer.  People  of  judgment  do  not 
condemn  a  statesman  on  the  strength  of  these  lapses  ; 
but  on  his  general  conduct  and  career,  and  just  at 
present  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  giving  an  impression 
of  strength.  For  one  thing  he  seems  so  touchy  about 
trifles. 

The  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  action 
brought  by  Paquin,  Limited,  the  Dover  Street  milliners, 
against  Mrs.  Holden  shows  that  a  married  woman  who 
is  living  with  her  husband,  and  has  his  authority  for 
her  purchases,  cannot  herself  be  made  responsible  as 
a  principal  ;  she  is  his  agent  and  nothing  more.  This 
would  not  have  been  doubtful  before  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act  1893  ;  and  it  was  under  this 
Act  that  Paquin  Co.  sought'  to  make  Mrs.  Holden 
liable.  Two  lords  thought  she  ought  to  be,  as  the 
company  knew  nothing  about  the  husband.  Mrs. 
Holden  might  have  been  a  widow  or  living  separate. 
But  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Macnaghten  agreed 
with  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  since  the  facts  were  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holden  were  keeping  house  together 
she  must  be  held  to  have  contracted  as  agent  and 
not  independently  for  herself ;  and  this  is  therefore  the 
law. 

And  yet  Lord  Macnaghten  quoted  a  saying  of  Lord 
Bramwell’s,  “  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  trades¬ 
man  has  any  intention  of  trusting  the  husband.  He 
hopes  and  expects  that  somehow  the  wife  will  get 
the  money  and  pay  for  the  goods  without  the  husband 
knowing  anything  about  the  matter  ”.  The  sentiment 
of  this  is  against  his  legal  opinion  however ;  but  it 
agrees  with  the  evidence  of  Paquin’s  manager  that  they 
always  treated  a  lady  as  a  principal  not  as  an  agent. 
Lord  Robertson,  one  of  the  lords  who  would  have 
made  the  lady  liable,  pointed  out  that  his  view  would 
not  the  less  make  the  husband  himself  responsible 
also  ;  but  of  course  the  husband  was  not  sued  in  this 
particular  case  since  he  was  found  to  be  insolvent. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  on  Thursday  delivered  a  homily  on 
betting  before  a  deputation  of  borough  and  district 
councillors.  Was  it  Buckston  or  Etherington  who,  in 
defence  of  betting  as  the  precious  privilege  of  every 
Englishman,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
a  wager  about  anything  and  had  once  played  a 
man  for  his  ears  and  won  them  ?  He  would  have 
stood  a  poor  chance  of  a  reprieve  from  the  Home 
Secretary  of  to-day.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  he  would 
like  to  stop  the  betting  of  the  “  classes  ”  as  well  as  the 
“  masses”  ;  but  admitted  that  legislation  to  this  end  is 
out  of  the  question.  He  invited  the  deputation,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  some  private  M.P.  to  introduce  Lord 
Davey’s  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  where  the 
Government  will  bless  it.  This  Bill  deals  with  the 
evils  of  betting  rather  as  they  affect  the  working 
classes  and  poorer  gamblers. 

We  hope  the  authorities  on  H.M.S.  “Britannia” 
— with  whom  happily  the  matter  rests,  and  not  with 
any  Ministerial  meddlers  or  muddlers — will  do  nothing 
to  discourage  the  sport  of  beagling.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
is  for  abolishing  this  sport,  as  no  doubt  he  is  for 
abolishing  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  generally;  and 
he  has  been  questioning  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  on  the 
subject  this  week.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  would  do  better  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  peculiarly  unpleasant  sport  of 
rabbit  coursing  in  which  labouring  men  indulge  in 
some  places.  In  beagling,  the  hares  have  at  any  rate 
not  been  caught  beforehand  and  then  in  a  wretched, 
dazed  state  released  from  a  sack  to  fall  certain  victims. 
Mr.  Hardie  should  bring  to  bear  his  eloquence  on  the 
rabbit  coursers  :  he  might  attend  the  gatherings  him¬ 
self  and  dissuade  his  fellow-men  from  the  practice. 
This  would  be  practical  and,  one  may  add,  really  bold 
humanitarianism. 

Success  to  Professor  Churton  Collins  !  who  writes 
to  the  “Times”  deploring  the  use  in  England  of  a  re¬ 
cent  American  press  barbarism,  the  word  “  electrocute” 
instead  of  “  electrocide  ”  :  of  the  two,  electrocute  is  a 
shade  uglier.  But  what  is  the  good  of  keeping  out 
undesirable  aliens,  if  we  are  busy  all  the  time  breeding 
specimens  at  home  not  a  whit  lovelier  ?  Take  “  bike  ” 
and  “  bus  ”  :  what  Americanism  can  surpass  either  in 
loathliness  ?  Then  in  England  to-day  we  revel  in  such 
horrors  as  “  shortage  ” — which  Coleridge  in  his 
mildest  mood  would  have  gnashed  his  teeth  at — and 
“up-to-date”.  But  there  is  one  word  used  among 
writers,  the  mention  of  which  makes  one  blush  all  over  : 
yes,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  certain  branches  of  the  writing 
trade  inverted  commas  are  known  as  “  quotes  ”.  Let 
us  clean  out  our  Augean  stables  in  England  before  we 
criticise  those  of  other  countries. 

“  Quotes  ”  is  admittedly  the  deadliest  outrage  on  the 
language  that  has  been  done.  But  to  our  mind  far 
worse  than  electrocute  for  electrocide  are  many  of 
the  periphrases  of  local  reporters.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all  these  after  “passed  away”  for 
“died”  describes  how  Mr.  So-and-so  “was  made  the 
recipient  of”  such-and-such  a  gift  or  testimonial. 
This  expression  is  enough  to  make  a  man  dash  the 
paper  into  the  fire  in  a  rage.  Mr.  Bamford  Slack,  lately 
a  Hertfordshire  Liberal  M.P. ,  is  one  of  the  latest 
victims.  Did  his  friends  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
S.  Albans  give  him  a  testimonial  ora  silver  teapot? 
Not  so  ;  they  “gave”  him  nothing  ;  but  we  may  read 
in  many  places  how  this  week  “  Mr.  Bamford  Slack  has 
been  made  the  recipient  of,  &c.”  There  must  be  millions 
of  people  who  think  that  it  is  choicer  English  to  write 
“  Mr.  Bamford  Slack  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  a 
silver  teapot”,  than  to  write  “  Mr.  Bamford  Slack  has 
been  given  a  silver  teapot 

Much  was  said  in  Parliament  last  week  about  the 
parlous  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Sloane 
drew  an  answer  on  Wednesday  from  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  that  must  put  heart  into  every  despondent  patriot. 
On  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  police  discovered 
some  sixty  boys  and  girls  round  a  bonfire  at  a  place 
where  three  roads  meet  near  Sligo  Cathedral.  And  that 
which  was  being  burnt  was  a  pile  of  “  Answers  ”  and 
other  magazines.  English  boys  and  girls  would  have 
been  reading  instead  of  burning  them.  No  one  need 
despair  of  popular  education  in  Sligo. 


THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  v.  THE  LABOUR 

PARTY. 

THE  Government,  after  bringing  in  an  excellent 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  are  now  intending  humbly, 
to  eat  their  own  words  and  humiliate  their  Attorney- 
General  through  fear  of  the  labour  party.  On  Friday, 
two  days  after  the  Attorney-General’s  unanswerable 
speech  demonstrating  the  injustice  and  evil  effects  of 
granting  immunity  to  trade  unions,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  Trade 
Union  Bill,  announced  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  this 
Bill  and  to  leave  the  whole  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
House.  This  is  either  unabashed  cynicism,  or  irre¬ 
sponsible  frivolity,  or  cowardice.  Cowardice  we  should 
say.  The  Government’s  party  organs  took  alarm  at 
the  threatened  revolt  of  the  labour  members  and  the 
extreme  Radical  wing,  and  urged  them  to  retrieve 
what  they  called  the  false  step  by  adopting  Mr.  Hudson’s 
Bill,  which  represents  the  very  principle  denounced 
by  the  Attorney-General.  To  this  demand  they  have 
now  given  way.  In  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty 
they  chose  to  embody  one  of  two  alternatives  in  their 
Bill,  being  well  aware  that  the  labour  party  were 
opposed  to  it.  They  knew  that  the  trade  unionists 
were  demanding  that  trade  unions  should  have  complete 
immunity  from  being  sued.  Knowing  this  they  de¬ 
liberately  resolved  that  this  was  an  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demand  and  their  Attorney-General,  in  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  heard  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  proved  conclusively  that  compliance  with  it  was 
impossible.  This  is  a  matter  of  principle  which  admitted 
of  no  compromise  ;  at  any  rate  after  avowal  had  been 
made  in  public  in  such  terms  as  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton 
used.  The  Attorney-General  could  as  well,  while 
defending  a  prisoner,  protest  his  belief  in  his  client’s 
innocence  and  then  take  a  brief  for  the  prosecution, 
as  first  to  introduce  the  Government  Bill  on  Trade 
Unions,  and  then  adopt  that  of  Mr.  Hudson’s. 

Let  us  see  what  he  said  of  the  other  alternative, 
speaking  not  for  himself  only  but  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Government.  “  Remember  we  have  done  away 
with  the  old  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  Do  not 
let  us  create  privileges  for  the  proletariat  and  give 
benefits  to  trade  unions  analogous  to  those  which 
were  enjoyed  by  a  section  of  the  population  in  an 
earlier  period  of  our  history.  These  are  considera¬ 
tions  which  have  influenced  the  Government.  Is  the 
House  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  remove  from  these 
unions,  and  particularly  from  the  agents  they  employ, 
a  sense  of  responsibility?  They  are  often  swayed 
by  passion  and  excitement.  Is  it  wise  that  these 
agents  should  move  about  with  a  feeling  that,  what¬ 
ever  they  do  and  authorise,  the  property  of  the 
union  will  not  have  to  bear  any  loss  which  may  be 
occasioned?  Is  that  feeling  likely  to  induce  caution, 
and  prudence,  and  self-restraint,  and  regard  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  or  is  it  not  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  to  check  that  sense 
of  discipline  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  the  head  office 
of  these  great  organisations  should  use  over  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  ?  ”  After  such  words  as  these  representing 
the  deliberate  views  of  the  Government  on  the  question 
of  freeing  trade-union  funds  from  all  liability,  the 
Government  has  exposed  itself  to  derision  and  con¬ 
tempt  by  retreating  from  the  position  it  took  up  with 
such  a  parade  of  justice  and  equity.  Their  Bill  was  a 
declaration  on  what  side  justice  and  equity  lay.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  Liberal  candidates  during 
the  election  held  out  hopes  that  the  Taff  Vale  case 
would  be  completely  reversed  by  Liberal  legislation. 
But  the  Government  did  not  think  fit  to  redeem 
these  promises  ;  and  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  on  their 
behalf  repudiated  them.  He  professed  indeed  that  the 
labour  party  as  a  body  have  not  desired  the  extreme 
proposals  ;  and  he  quoted  the  member  for  Derby 
and  the  member  for  Morpeth  ;  neither  being  a  very 
convincing  witness  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  labour 
representatives  who  are  now  in  the  House.  Their  Bill 
then  was  a  blunder  founded  on  a  mistake  as .  to 
what  the  labour  party  really  wants  ;  and,  having 
so  blundered,  they  in  a  panic  execute  a  volte-face 
and  go  bodily  over  into  Mr.  Hudson’s  camp?  In 
any  case  the  Opposition  has  a  clear  line.  It  has  not 
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sought  votes  by  encouraging  the  claim  for  immunity  ; 
and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition  that  it  will 
have  the  support  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing 
to  pass  any  Bill  which  betrays  the  principles  expounded 
by  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton. 

The  Bill  as  it  was  presented  was  a  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  attempt  to  deal  with  a  very  difficult  question. 
The  recommendations  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Committee  are  followed  ;  and  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  situation 
reveals  itself  to  unbiassed  inquiry,  that  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  report  an  article  in  this  Review  had 
set  out  the  several  matters  in  trade  union  law  which 
required  alteration,  precisely  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  and  the  provisions  ot 
this  Bill.  What  is  required  to  meet  all  the  fair  demands 
of  the  trade  unions  is  not  that  they  shall  be  neither 
responsible  for  their  own  acts  nor  their  agents,  but 
that  the  agents  who  may  bind  them  by  their  acts 
shall  be  clearly  defined,  and  this  is  the  principle  ot 
the  Bill.  If  such  agents  act  contrary  to  orders  given 
them  in  good  faith  by  the  union,  the  Bill  provides  that 
the  union  shall  not  be  liable.  This  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  an  alteration  of  the  general  law  in  favour  of  the 
unions  ;  but  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  good  sense 
in  it.  We  have  mentioned  before  the  case  in  which  an 
omnibus  company  was  made  liable  in  damages  for  a 
driver  racing  his  omnibus,  though  this  was  strictly 
forbidden.  We  do  not  think  if  the  result  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  anyone’s  conscience  would  be  shocked.  Most 
people  would  think  it  unreasonable  that  a  man  who  had 
forbidden  another  to  act  for  him  in  a  certain  way  should 
be  responsible  as  his  principal. 

The  definition  of  the  responsible  agents  of  a  trade 
union  raises  many  difficulties  which  would  require  careful 
consideration  in  committee.  It  might  be  so  wide  that 
the  demand  for  immunity  would  in  effect  be  conceded, 
though  it  were  not  in  express  terms  ;  or  so  restricted  that 
it  would  be  little  relief  to  the  unions.  There  would  be 
room  here  for  reasonable  arrangement  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  other  point  on  which  the  Bill  makes 
some  distinction  in  favour  of  trade  unions  is  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  conspiracy.  The  cook  may  object  to  the 
butler  and  give  notice  without  doing  anything  illegal  ; 
but  if  cook  and  housemaid  and  kitchenmaid  combine 
and  give  notice  because  they  object  to  the  butler,  they 
might  be  indicted  or  sued  for  a  conspiracy.  This  has 
often  been  declared  to  be  an  absurdity  and  often  an 
oppression.  In  the  Trade  Union  Act  it  was  provided 
in  favour  of  the  unions  that  in  trade  disputes  there 
should  be  no  indictment  unless  the  act  proposed 
to  be  done  was  in  itself  a  crime.  The  Government 
Bill  proposes  that  the  trade  unions  shall  not  be  liable 
civilly  unless  the  act  if  done  by  one  person  would  have 
made  him  civilly  liable.  That  gives  no  immunity  to 
unlawful  acts  such  as  a  combination  to  cause  work¬ 
men  to  break  existing  contracts  ;  but  a  definite  illegal 
act  would  always  have  to  be  shown.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  picketing.  At  present  the  only  picketing 
permitted  is  the  giving  or  obtaining  information  ;  the 
most  peaceable  form  of  persuasion  not  to  accept  work 
during  a  strike  is  illegal.  Show  that  a  trade  union  had 
taken  some  part  in  setting  men  to  use  such  peaceable 
persuasion  and  it  becomes  liable  in  damages  for  con¬ 
spiracy.  But  under  the  Bill  peaceable  persuasion  would 
be  no  longer  illegal  ;  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  conspiracy  to  promote  it.  There  would  remain 
illegal  picketing,  and  illegal  acts  of  conspiracy,  and 
illegal  acts  of  agents,  however  narrowly  defined  the 
agents  might  be.  Mr.  Shackleton  appears  to  think,  or 
he  says,  that  the  unions  by  “repudiating”  liability 
would  be  as  immune  as  if  the  Bill  had  in  set  terms 
made  them  immune.  He  is  greatly  mistaken.  Some 
Liberal  newspapers  pretend  that  the  difference  between 
the  Government  Bill  and  Mr.  Hudson’s  is  one  of 
method,  the  result  being  the  same.  If  so,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton’s  demonstration  of 
the  injurious  consequences  which  immunity  would  have  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  “aristocratic”  privileges 
conferred  totidem  verbis  and  introduced  surreptitiously  ? 
There  is  none  ;  and  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton’s  speech  now 
reads  as  hardly  better  than  ilagrant  hypocrisy.  But  the 
contention  is  too  absurd  to  be  treated  seriously.  The 
Attorney-General  demolished  it  when  he  pointed  out 


that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  trade  unions  under 
the  BilHs  that  the  tribunal  for  the  future  would  be  a  court 
and  not  a  judge  and  jury.  What  need  will  there  be 
even  for  a  judge  after  the  Government  has  adopted 
Mr.  Hudson’s  Bill  ?  The  Government  proposals  and 
Mr.  Hudson’s  are  wide  as  the  Poles  are  apart. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 

WE  cannot  better  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the 
opportunity  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  by  com¬ 
paring  its  transactions  on  Tuesday  last,  not  a  “full- 
dress”  occasion,  but  an  ordinary  Parliamentary  day, 
with  those  of  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  sixteenth 
century  “  the  Nether  House  of  Parliament  ”.  The 
House  of  Lords  met  at  four  and  rose  at  eight  of  the 
clock  :  and  in  those  four  hours  there  was  read  a  second 
time  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  and  the  Public  Trustee 
Bill  ;  and  there  ensued  a  serious  and  pithy  discussion 
on  the  settlement  of  land  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
expediency  of  giving  a  condemned  prisoner  the  right 
of  appealing  to  a  court  of  three  judges  not  only 
on  points  of  law  but  on  questions  of  fact  ;  since  the 
Beck  case  no  one  can  deny  the  cogency  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  granting  an  appeal  on  points 
of  law.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  it  was  concisely  and  pertinently  discussed 
by  Lord  Cross,  one  of  the  most  successful  Home 
Secretaries  who  ever  sat  at  Whitehall,  by  Lord 
Halsbury,  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Lord  James 
of  Hereford,  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  Bar  and  a 
Liberal  Attorney-General.  This  is  the  perfection  »of 
government  by  discussion.  The  highest  experts  in  the 
country  speak  shortly  on  the  principle  of  a  Bill,  which  is 
then  referred  to  a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  its 
clauses.  The  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  public 
trustee  to  protect  the  estates  of  the  poor  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  from  fraudulent  trustees  was  also  introduced  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  supported  by  Lord  Halsbury. 
We  should  have  thought  its  object  so  plainly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  community  as  to  place  it  in  the  category 
of  unopposed  Bills  :  but  apparently  it  interferes  with 
the  business  of  banks,  for  a  recently  ennobled  provin¬ 
cial  banker,  Lord  Faber,  made  his  maiden  speech 
against  it,  and  he  was  backed  by  Lord  Avebury. 
Whether  banks  and  insurance  companies  are  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  trustees  we  do  not  mean  to 
argue  in  this  article.  The  point  is  that  the  discussion 
of  this  very  important  subject  was  conducted  in  a  brief 
and  businesslike  spirit  by  two  of  our  first  lawyers  and 
two  of  our  first  bankers,  and  then  read  a  second  time. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  every  fool  and  bore  who 
had  ever  been  a  trustee,  or  had  a  trustee,  or  even 
a  banking  account,  would  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  lengthy  speeches  either  that  all  Conservatives  were 
fraudulent  trustees,  or  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  create  a  well-paid  job  for  a  Liberal  official.  After 
having  thus  quietly  sped  forward  these  two  most 
useful  measures,  the  Lords,  upon  the  initiation  of 
Lord  Lovat,  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  new  settlers  in  our  South  African  colonies. 
After  the  surrender  of  Vereeniging  Lord  Milner’s 
Government  devoted  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
out  of  funds  provided  by  the  British  Parliament, 
to  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colonies,  on  which  British  farmers  were  invited 
to  settle,  paying  for  their  holdings  by  a  system  of 
instalments.  If  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  Government  which  admittedly  will 
be  composed  of  Dutchmen,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  new  British  settlers  ?  Such  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  soberly 
and  calmly,  by  two  or  three  peers  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lord  Lovat,  as  the  world 
knows,  equipped  and  despatched  to  the  war  a  body 
of  scouts,  who  bore  his  name,  some  of  whom,  being 
hardy  Scotchmen,  doubtless  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer  of  their  own  Government  to  start  farming  in  a 
new  country.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  a  special 
right  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  for  besides  having 
served  under  Lord  Milner  during  the  war  as  Lord 
Belgrave,  he  has  bought  a  large  property  in  the 
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Orange  River  Colony,  built  himself  a  house,  and 
begun  farming  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  per¬ 
haps  likely  that  a  Dutch  Government  will  “squeeze 
out  ”  the  Duke  of  Westminster  :  he  is  too  big  a 
personage  for  that  treatment.  But  the  Duke  dis¬ 
covered  a  very  honourable  concern  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  a  similar  but  smaller  situation,  and 
expressed  a  “  hope  that  the  question  of  land  settlement 
should  not  be  left  to  a  responsible  Government,  but 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Office  until  such  time 
as  the  settlers  found  their  footing  ”.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  replied  in  a  vague  speech, 
declining  to  commit  himself  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  Lord  Milner  wound  up  the 
debate  with  one  of  his  temperate  and  weighty  warn¬ 
ings  against  handing  over  the  British  to  the  mercy  of 
the  lately  conquered  and  still  exasperated  Dutch.  The 
above  account  represents  a  very  fair  four  hours’  work. 
And  this  is  the  opportunity  of  the  House  of  Lords — to 
show  the  country  what  government  by  discussion  can 
and  ought  to  be,  when  conducted  by  serious  and 
responsible  men,  who  treat  imperial  affairs  from  a 
national  not  a  party  point  of  view. 

Having  looked  on  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
let  us  look  at  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  same  day.  The  second  reading  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  non-contentious  ;  yet  even  on  such  a  subject  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  certain  members  of  the 
Opposition  from  taunting  the  Government  with  the 
“  protectionist”  character  of  the  measure  !  When  will 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  learn  that  their 
wretched  petty  “  scores  ”  off  one  another  are  of  less  than 
no  interest  to  the  public,  and  merely  disgust  thinking  men 
with  the  system  of  parties  ?  But  it  was  at  the  evening 
sitting  that  the  House  of  Commons  sank  to  its  lowest 
depthsof  partisan  controversy.  Into  the  Sugar  Conven¬ 
tion  Great  Britain  has  entered,  wisely  or  unwisely,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  of  which  two  and  a  half  years  have 
expired.  What  is  the  use  therefore  of  wasting  a  whole  I 
sitting  upon  a  recriminatory  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  convention  was  a  good  or  a  bad  transaction  ? 
When  the  time  comes  to  renew  or  to  denounce  the 
treaty  a  debate  will  have  some  relevance.  But  it 
cannot  be  denounced  now,  although  a  conference  is  to 
be  held  in  May  by  the  signatory  Powers  as  to  the  scale 
of  duties,  at  which  Great  Britain  will  be  represented, 
of  course,  by  a  delegate.  But  for  three  mortal  hours 
the  debate  raged  round  the  following  points  ;  had  the 
convention  raised  the  price  of  sugar  or  had  it  not  ? 
(and  as  soon  as  a  member  produced  one  set  of  figures 
to  prove  that  it  had,  he  was  immediately  confronted  by 
another  set  of  figures  to  prove  that  it  had  not)  ;  had 
the  late  Government  left  the  country  in  a  mess  or  in 
an  “impasse”  or  had  it  not?  Ought  not  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government,  having  originally  objected  to  the 
convention,  to  denounce  immediately  the  treaty, 
though  such  denouncement  can  have  no  effect  for 
two  years  and  a  half?  And  in  attempting  to  answer 
these*  knotty  and  unfruitful  questions,  Lord  Percy 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  cuffed  and  thwacked 
one  another  right  valiantly,  until  at  length  the  utter 
futility  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  admitted  by  the 
withdrawal  of  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment  ! 
If  it  were  made  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  no  reference  in  debate  would  be  allowed  to 
the  acts  of  the  preceding  Government  or  to  speeches 
delivered  at  the  last  General  Election,  the  business  of 
the  nation  would  be  wonderfully  expedited.  And  yet 
Mr.  Balfour  has  the  hardihood  to  pretend  to  the  City 
Fathers  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  degene¬ 
rated  !  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  love  of  paradox  is  in¬ 
corrigible. 

We  have  sufficiently  pointed  the  contrast  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  as 
legislative  and  deliberative  assemblies.  The  Nether 
House  of  Parliament  is  at  present  under  the  sway  of 
journalists,  declaimers,  dissenting  ministers,  briefless 
barristers  and  labour  agitators,  without  experience, 
without  professional,  commercial  or  social  position, 
with  no  common  bond  except  their  volubility  and 
immodesty.  But  the  weakness  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  opportunity  of  the  House  of  Lords, 


which  never  stood  higher  in  popular  respect  than 
to-day.  It  should  be  remembered  that  since  the 
last  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  in  1884  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the 
electors.  Everybody  reads  the  newspapers  nowadays, 
and  every  man  who  so  reads  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  superiority  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
matter  of  expert  knowledge  and  political  experience 
over  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  the  nation,  to  show  the  facts  as  they  really  are,  to 
criticise  fearlessly  and  as  courageously  to  amend  the 
hasty  and  partisan  bills  that  will  come  up  to  them  from 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides  the 
members  of  the  late  Government,  there  are  plenty  of 
peers  who  have  never  held  office,  for  reasons  only 
known  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but 
who  are  well  qualified  to  assist  in  this  work  of 
statesmanship.  Lord  Newton,  for  instance,  and  Lord 
Newlands  have  served  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  with  their  ripe  and  varied 
knowledge  of  politics  ought  to  have  little  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  a  Government  bench  which  is  conspicuously 
weak  in  that  kind  of  ability.  It  is  the  great  advantage 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Lord  Salisbury  once  pointed 
out,  that  it  is  not  composed  of  partisans,  and  that  its 
members  “  approach  all  questions  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
humoured  indifference  ”.  That  is  a  slightly  cynical  way 
of  describing  what  Bagehot  more  happily  called  “  ani¬ 
mated  moderation  ”.  It  is  the  right  spirit  in  which  to 
approach  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire.  Only  let  the 
peers  “  be  just  and  fear  not  ”. 


THE  NEW  PHASE  IN  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION. 

IN  one  respect  at  any  rate  the  new  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Bill  is  an  improvement,  or  a  happy 
development,  of  the  old.  The  original  Act  excludes  all 
workmen  not  expressly  included  ;  this  Bill  includes  all 
not  excluded,  a  change  which  will  probably  save  much 
litigation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  however  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  put  more  of  his  convictions  into 
the  Bill  and  less  into  his  speech.  Throughout  there 
is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  courage  to  accept  the  logical 
results  of  principles  enounced.  Probably  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  will  centre  round  the  suggestion 
to  alter  the  existing  probationary  period  of  fourteen 
days  for  which  no  compensation  is  payable.  Here  the 
Government  shows  both  want  of  pluck  and  lack  of  logic. 
This  period  was  obviously  devised  to  prevent  a  host  of 
claims  for  petty  mishaps,  it  being  generally  accepted 
that  if  a  claim  could  be  made  immediately  any  injury 
were  suffered,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
gain  a  few  days’  pay  at  the  employer’s  expense.  This 
view  is  either  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  If  reason¬ 
able,  the  fortnight  should  stand  ;  if  not,  why  merely 
halve  the  period,  as  is  suggested,  instead  of  abolishing  it 
altogether  ?  While  employers  should  be  protected  from 
claims  which,  though  small  in  themselves,  add  in  the 
aggregate  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production,  we  think 
workmen  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  serious  accidents  have  a  reasonable  grievance  in 
the  fortnight’s  loss  of  compensation.  If  once  it  be 
established  that  the  accident  is  serious,  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  denying  payment  from  the  date  of  injury. 
Let  the  probationary  period  stand  ;  but  on  the  proof  of 
genuine  injury  the  compensation  accruing  for  that 
period  should  be  paid  in  lump  sum.  Perhaps  in  this 
way  masters  and  men  may  arrive  at  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise. 

The  Bill  is  far  too  tender  to  the  small  industrial  em¬ 
ployer  (not  using  machinery  or  mechanical  power)  who 
if  he  is  not  employing  more  than  five  men  is  to  be 
exempt  from  its  provisions.  The  argument  is  that  if 
he  were  included  he  would  refuse  to  insure,  and  a  claim 
i  by  his  workmen  would  only  result  in  bankruptcy.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  view  to  be  sound,  would  it  not  apply  equally 
to  the  case  of  the  small  farmer,  who  if  he  has  but  one 
labourer  is  vet  liable?  Why  should  one  be  taken 
and  the  other  left  ?  Even  from  the  small  em¬ 
ployer’s  selfish  point  of  view  exclusion  will  hardly 
|  benefit  him,  as  the  best  workmen  will  inevitably  shun  a 
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master  who  is  under  no  liability.  Indifferent  workmen 
do  not  bring  much  profit.  Compensation  for  disease 
arising  out  of  employment  is  a  new  feature  in  this  class 
of  legislation  and  we  are  heartily  glad  to  find  that  it  is 
at  last  to  be  made  compulsory,  though  we  venture  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  it  in  the  present  Bill. 
Under  the  provisions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  allot  the  proportion  of 
payment  due  from  several  masters,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  only  satisfactory  method  is  to 
schedule  the  dangerous  trades  and  institute  a  common 
compensation  fund,  something  in  the  nature  of  that  now 
working  in  the  Potteries.  This  might  be  better  done 
by  a  separate  Bill,  but  separation  should  not  be  pressed 
unless  a  definite  promise  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  to  act  without  delay,  as  the  misery  wrought 
by  poisoning  from  phosphorus  and  lead  has  been  allowed 
to  go  uncompensated  too  long. 

How  social  reform  may  occasionally  bring  about  un¬ 
foreseen  hardships  is  instanced  by  the  sad  difficulty 
many  of  the  older  workmen  are  finding  in  getting  em¬ 
ployment.  Insurance  companies  will  not  give  masters 
the  same  terms  for  men  who  are  likely  to  become  more 
liable  to  injury  through  failing  powers  ;  thus  the 
older  workmen  have  gradually  been  elbowed  out  by 
their  younger  competitors.  The  Bill  proposes  to  give 
less  compensation  to  men  over  sixty ;  we  hope 
the  change  will  cause  many  old  unemployed  to  find 
work  again.  We  cannot  understand  why  once-injured 
workmen  are  not  to  be  put  on  a  similar  footing,  but 
this  is  a  detail  which  probably  will  be  pressed  in 
Committee. 

The  change  proposed  in  the  status  of  the  medical 
referees  should  have  the  effect,  so  far  as  compensation 
cases  are  concerned,  of  abolishing  the  touting  solicitor 
and  the  needy  medical  practitioner.  Too  much  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  swallowed  up  in  legal  charges 
and  doctors’  fees.  In  future  if  the  workman  will 
not  accept  the  view  of  his  injury  taken  by  his 
employer’s  medical  man,  he  will  be  able  at  once  to 
apply  to  the  medical  referee,  whose  decision  will  be 
final.  When  it  becomes  necessary,  from  either  party’s 
point  of  view,  to  review  the  case,  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  followed.  By  this  compulsory  though 
reasonable  arbitration  the  County  Court  Judge  is 
saved  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  conflicting 
medical  testimony,  and  the  workman  becomes  certain 
of  receiving  an  honest  professional  opinion.  If 
the  workmen  are  to  have  confidence  in  the  medical 
referees,  the  Home  Office  must  make  sure  of  appointing 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  had  experience  in 
factory  work,  and  who  will  undertake  to  give  up  private 
practice.  By  including  seamen  in  the  Bill  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  a  line  of  its  own  in  opposition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee.  The 
benefits  conferred  will,  it  was  elicited  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  be  shared  by  the  many  foreigners  in  our 
mercantile  marine.  We  should  not  object  to  seeing 
some  amendment  restricting  compensation  to  nation¬ 
alities  which  treat  us  equally  well.  Clerks,  shop-people 
and  domestic  servants  are  left  out.  The  work  of  clerk 
or  counter-hand  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as 
dangerous,  and  unless  compensation  is  to  be  universal, 
the  omission  is  logical.  Domestic  servants  are  peculiarly 
situated.  As  a  rule  they  are  far  more  kindly  treated  as 
a  matter  of  affection  or  duty  than  they  would  be  under 
legal  compulsion,  and  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
any  change  in  the  law. 

The  debate  on  the  Bill  made  it  clear  that  a  good 
many  difficulties  would  be  cleared  up  by  a  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  State  or  otherwise. 
Public  opinion  travels  much  faster  in  social  legislation 
nowadays,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
principle  cheerfully  admitted  before  many  years  are 
over. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  BRITAIN. 

T  N  the  idle  debate  on  the  Sugar  Convention  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  once  more  trotted  out  the  argument  that  the 
convention  does  not  secure  for  this  country  the  benefit 
of  the  natural  price,  inasmuch  as  “  we  are  excluding 
all  the  produce  of  a  country  like  Russia — something 


like  1,000,000  tons  a  year”.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
Russian  sugar  cannot  be  exported  to  this  country,  but 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have 
pointed  out  that  Russia  has  little  desire  to  export  sugar. 
She  requires  nearly  the  whole  of  her  production  for 
home  consumption,  while  of  the  balance  remaining  for 
export  by  far  the  larger  part  is  sent  to  Persia, 
China  and  Afghanistan.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
exporting  power  of  Russia  has  suffered  appreciably 
by  her  exclusion  from  the  principal  European  markets 
since,  according  to  F.  O.  Licht,  the  exports  in  the 
season  1904-5  from  Russia  amounted  to  208,000  tons 
as  against  209,000  and  219,000  tons  respectively  in 
each  of  the  two  preceding  seasons.  But  from  the 
strictly  economic  point  of  view — and  this  aspect  should 
at  least  have  some  weight  with  orthodox  free  traders 
— it  may  be  urged  once  more  that  the  price  of  an 
article  is  determined  not  by  the  local  supply  and  the 
local  demand,  but  by  the  whole  world’s  supply  and 
demand.  Hence  whether  Russia  can  export  her  sugar 
to  this  country  or  not  is  immaterial  so  long  as  she  can 
export  at  all.  This  view  receives  strong  official  sup¬ 
port  in  a  Foreign  Office  paper  issued  during  the  period 
in  office  of  the  Rosebery  Ministry.  Referring  to  the 
exclusion  of  Russian  cereals  from  Germany  during  the 
Russo-German  tariff  war,  Sir  M.  Gosselin  maintained 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  Russian  cereals 
was  to  turn  the  stream  of  export  into  other  channels. 
Russian  wheat  filled  up  the  gap  caused  by  the  diversion 
of,  say,  American  wheat  to  Germany,  and  the  prices  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  simply  followed  the  prices 
quoted  in  London,  which  again  were  regulated  by  the 
general  supply  of  the  world.  For  cereals  substitute 
sugar,  and  for  Germany  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
application  to  the  present  question  is  complete  and 
final. 

There  is  however  another  aspect  of  the  sugar  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  are  glad  to  see  Lord  Denbigh  intends  to 
raise  in  the  House  of  Lords  next  Monday.  This  is 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  sugar  industry  in  this 
country  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  found, 
prosperous  and  flourishing,  in  nearly  every  continental 
State.  The  old  belief  that  the  absence  of  sufficient 
sunshine  would  prevent  the  successful  establishment  of 
a  sugar-beet  growing  industry  in  this  country  has  now- 
been  proved  to  be  nothing  but  moonshine.  Numerous 
experiments  carried  out  in  recent  years  indifferent  parts 
of  this  country  and  in  Ireland  under  a  variety  of  weather 
conditions  and  on  many  different  kinds  of  soil  agree 
absolutely  in  the  result  that  at  least  as  good  a  quality 
of  beet  could  be  produced  in  this  country  as  in  the  most 
favoured  districts  of  Germany.  Thus  according  to 
Lord  Denbigh’s  own  experiments  at  Newnham  in  the 
wet  season  of  1903,  he  was  able  to  raise  beet  having  an 
average  of  18-34  per  cent,  of  sugar-juice,  of  which 
88-49  Per  cent,  could  be  extracted,  as  compared  with 
16-87  per  cent,  of  sugar-juice  of  which  85-63  per  cent, 
could  be  extracted  in  the  case  of  German  roots.  This 
means,  in  other  words,  that  one  ton  of  sugar  could  be 
extracted  from  6'i6  tons  of  English  beet  as  compared 
with  6"6g  tons  of  German  beet  ;  in  other  words  English 
beet  were  about  8  per  cent,  better  in  quality.  These 
results  are  corroborated  by  all  the  other  experiments 
we  have  seen  and  may  be  said  at  once  to  establish  the 
fact  that  beet  of  the  desired  quality  could  be  raised  in 
this  country. 

Our  present  annual  consumption  of  beet  sugar  is 
about  1 1  million  tons,  to  produce  which  would  require 
a  crop  of  10  to  12  million  tons  of  beet.  Assuming  a 
yield  of  15  to  20  tons  per  acre  this  would  mean  a  new 
crop  for  our  farmers  from  about  600,000  to  800,000  acres 
of  their  land,  or  about  half  our  present  wheat  area. 
The  value  of  this  crop  could  hardly  be  less  than  15s. 
per  ton,  and  so  represents  a  new  source  of  revenue 
equivalent  to  jQ 12  to  ^15  per  acre.  At  an  average 
selling  price  of  10s.  per  cwt.  for  the  sugar  the  value  of 
the  new  industry,  supposing  all  the  sugar  to  be  grown 
at  home,  could  hardly  be  less  than  ^15,000,000  per 
annum,  sufficient  if  necessary  to  give  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  to  the  w-hole  of  our  present  workless 
population.  If  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  any 
business  scheme  the  sugar  factory  would  have  to  be 
settled  close  to  the  beet  fields,  in  order  to  reduce 
carriage  expenses,  and  further  that  the  beet  would 
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have  to  be  worked  up  immediately  after  the  harvest,  it 
is  seen  that  the  question  involves  something  more  than 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry.  It  means  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  considerable  number  of  our  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  winter-time  in  the  sugar  factories, 
when  field-work  is  a  minimum.  The  scheme  promises 
therefore  an  effective  remedy  for  checking  the  rapid  and 
deplorable  depopulation  of  our  agricultural  districts.  It 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  effective  in  this  respect  than 
any  extension  of  the  principle  of  small  holdings  which 
the  present  Government  have  promised.  If  their  desire 
to  discover  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  continuing  decay 
of  the  agricultural  industry  be  genuine,  here  is  one 
which,  to  say  the  least  and  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  is 
well  worth  trying. 

It  is  recognised  however  that  it  must  take  some  little 
time  before  our  present  agricultural  labourers  could 
adapt  themselves  to  working  this  new  crop.  To  get 
the  best  possible  result,  the  beet  has  to  be  cultivated 
under  right  conditions,  and  experience  alone  will  teach 
what  these  are.  They  include  such  technical  details 
as  the  distance  between  the  neighbouring  rows,  the 
kind  of  seed  best  suited  to  a  particular  locality  and  soil, 
the  quantity  of  manure  and  fertilisers,  and  whether 
horse-hoeing  or  hand-hoeing  is  preferable.  In  the 
earlier  years  the  development  of  beet-growing  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
necessary  experience  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  This 
in  turn  would  affect  the  rate  at  which  capital  could  be 
attracted  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  sugar  factories. 

It  is  estimated  that  factories  capable  of  producing  the 
whole  of  our  present  beet-sugar  requirements  would 
need  an  initial  capital  outlay  of  something  like 
,£2,000,000.  To  produce  100,000  tons  per  annum  would 
require  an  outlay  of  about  £120,000,  and  even  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  sum  could  not  be  raised  at  the  present 
time  because  the  prospect  of  profits  is  said  to  be  too 
remote.  Lord  Denbigh  thinks,  however,  and  we  have 
known  many  who  agree  with  him,  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  waive  their  claim  to  so  much  of  the  excise 
as  the  Brussels  Convention  specifically  allows,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  all  the 
capital  that  might  be  wanted.  Undoubtedly  according 
to  the  present  fiscal  practice  of  this  country,  this  ought 
not  to  be  allowed.  Every  Customs  duty,  we  are  told, 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent  Excise  duty. 
But  the  present  Government  have  already  shown  that 
on  occasion  they  are  able  to  divest  themselves  of 
this  traditional  dogma.  And  besides,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  they  have  promised  to  enlarge  the 
Small  Holdings  Act,  a  scheme  which  will  involve 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  a  particular  class.  Suppose 
in  two  years  100,000  tons  of  sugar  were  raised  at 
home,  and  the  full  difference  of  25-.  6 d.  allowed  by 
the  Brussels  Convention  between  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  were  remitted,  the  total  loss  to  the 
revenue  would  be  only  £^125,000.  This  does  not  seem 
to  us  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  industry  which,  by  preventing  the 
annual  migration  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
towns  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  paupers  there,  will  lead  to  a  greater  saving  in  the 
poor-rates. 

The  position  a  few  years  after  such  an  industry 
were  established  would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The 
farmer  would  get  155-.  per  ton  for  his  beet,  a  price  at 
which  we  are  informed  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
grow  it.  This  would  produce  about  3  cwt.  of  sugar 
which  at  io^.  per  cwt.  is  worth  30 j.,  leaving  a  margin 
of  100  per  cent,  for  manufacturing  expenses  and  profits. 
This  we  understand  is  a  sufficiently  large  return  to 
permit  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  and,  in  the 
end,  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  would  be  likely 
to  fall.  The  development  of  this  industry,  with  the 
aid  of  the  slight  protection  we  have  advocated,  should 
therefore  in  a  few  years  result  in  a  cheapening  of 
sugar  to  every  consumer.  To  those  who  believe  so 
completely  in  the  gospel  of  cheapness  we  recom¬ 
mend  this  as  a  sound  investment  which,  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
encourage. 


SEA-LIONS  FROM  JAPAN. 

LONDON  has  had  an  opportunity  this  week,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  of 
expressing  the  national  sentiment  for  the  Japanese.  No 
doubt  a  body  of  sailor  men  fresh  from  famous  victories 
will  excite  a  curiosity  and  admiration  which  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong  might  not  do.  Much  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  they  evoke  is  personal  and  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  and  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
Japanese  soldiers  or  sailors,  especially  if  they  had  taken 
part  in  the  war,  would  naturally  receive  a  warmer 
welcome  than  any  other  class  of  their  countrymen.  The 
simple  virtues  of  bravery,  devotion  to  military  duty, 
patriotism  speak  with  the  same  intelligible  voice  to 
all  ;  and  these  we  understand  though  in  many  respects 
the  whole  tissue  of  national  character  may  be  as  different 
as  possible  from  our  own.  But  after  making  all  these 
reservations  the  welcome  given  to  the  Japanese  sailors 
may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  British  view  of 
the  japanese  nation.  Very  fortunately  the  war  feeling 
is  over  ;  and  the  public  have  been  able  to  express  their 
feelings  without  the  offensive  exaggeration  they  would 
have  put  into  them  if  the  war  had  been  going  on. 
They  would  have  overdone  their  reception  of  the 
Japanese  visitors  ;  not  because  they  loved  the  Japanese 
more  but  because  they  loved  the  Russians  less.  The 
occasion  has  indeed  been  a  happy  one.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  crews  of  Japanese  sailors  coming  to  take  back 
two  battleships  built  in  our  own  dockyards.  That 
means  immediate  profit ;  and  for  the  future  we  feel  a 
natural  satisfaction,  as  allies  of  the  Japanese,  in  seeing 
them  strengthen  from  their  own  resources  the  naval 
power  by  which  the  alliance  will  be  maintained. 

This  flavour  of  ships  and  sailors  which  has  pervaded 
the  visit  is  better  than  anything  more  formal  or  official 
would  have  been.  No  ceremonial  functions  were 
needed  in  the  circumstances  of  such  a  visit  ;  and  it  has 
happened  on  that  account  that  those  things  precisely 
were  done  which  brought  out  most  clearly  the  common 
sentiment  and  community  of  feeling  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  British  and  Japanese  however  deep  may  be  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  West.  Through 
Nelson  Briton  and  Japanese  approach  each  other.  Each 
may  be  in  profound  ignorance  of  many  religious  and 
ethical  motives  which  sway  the  other.  In  regard  to  most 
of  the  things  relating  to  this  world  and  the  next  their 
views  may  be  as  irreconcileable  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  Japanese  is  probably 
separated  from  the  Britisher  by  a  gulf  of  thought  as 
deep  and  wide  as  if  he  were  a  Hindoo  or  a  Chinaman- 
In  many  respects  his  virtues  arouse  our  admiration,  but 
they  are  the  virtues  of  a  pagan,  and  are  as  uninfluenced 
by  the  feelings  which  we  call  distinctly  Christian  as 
were  those  of  the  ante-Christian  Roman  and  Greek. 
His  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  negative  attitude  he 
takes  as  to  the  consequences  of  death,  are  totally  unlike 
the  state  of  mind  of  any  ally  the  Englishman  has  ever 
had  before.  We  admire  the  civic  and  military  ideals  of 
the  Japanese  as  we  have  always  admired  those  of 
pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  best  days  in 
spite  of  all  the  differences  which  separate  the  pre- 
Christian  from  the  post-Christian  order  of  thought. 
Yet  it  is  true  there  is  a  bond  between  Japanese 
and  Englishman  which  is  unique  :  it  is  the 
tradition  of  Nelson.  No  two  European  nations 
have  a  common  hero  at  whose  name  they  equally 
thrill  with  pride  and  whose  glory  awakes  the  pride 
of  both.  But  Japan  and  England  have  such  a  hero 
in  Nelson.  Both  have  found  in  him  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  their  ambitions  and  the  virtues  of  their  peoples. 
No  two  men  of  any  other  country  could  stand  by  the 
tomb  of  Nelson  as  Japanese  and  Briton  can  stand  there 
with  feelings  so  entirely  in  unison.  There  is  no  other 
shrine  at  which  Pagan  and  Christian  could  stand  and 
pay  the  same  reverence. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  however,  whether  this 
borrowing  as  it  were  the  national  hero  of  another 
people  is  significant  of  strength  or  of  weakness. 
Throughout  Europe  it  is  a  common  formula  that  the 
Japanese  are  a  wonderful  people  and  have  already  done 
many  wonderful  things.  Everything  that  we  know  of 
Japan  in  recent  years  has  suggested  a  nation  that 
I  appeared  to  have  exhausted  one  form  of  civilisation 
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blossoming  out  into  another  form  of  civilisation  for 
which  the  preceding  seemed  not  to  have  been  a  gradual 
and  steady  preparation.  It  has  never  been  taken  as  a 
good  sign  in  the  history  of  nations  when  they  have  begun 
wholesale  borrowings  of  the  laws,  methods,  customs 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  other  peoples.  Only  young, 
rude,  unformed  nations  have  been  thought  able  to  do 
this  with  success.  An  exotic  civilisation  is  a  phrase 
expressing  a  general  conviction  that  a  nation 
which  has  followed  its  own  lines  of  development 
for  centuries,  only  fixes  the  point  of  its  deca¬ 
dence  when  it  begins  these  wholesale  borrowings. 
'But  Japan  seems  to  have  proved  herself  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  to  have  done  what 
would  have  seemed  from  previous  cases  impossible. 
Her  adoption  of  the  methods  of  modern  science  in  war 
and  industry,  which  other  Eastern  nations  have  seemed 
incapable  of,  has  saved  her  from  their  fate  of  being 
dominated  by  Europe.  Still  Japan  has  only  been 
imitative  ;  she  has  not  been  original  ;  but  with  the 
desire  to  imitate  she  has  had  the  intelligence  to  see 
what  she  must  imitate  for  her  own  safety.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  she  has  had  such  a  desire  with 
such  intelligence.  She  belongs  to  that  part  of  the 
world  which  for  some  reason  or  another  has  never  been 
attracted  to  physical  science.  The  work  was  done 
when  Japan  came  into  contact  with  modern  Europe. 
It  was  as  impossible  then  for  her  to  show  originality  in 
this  sphere  as  it  is  for  England  or  France  at  this  date 
to  produce  an  original  modern  literature  independent  of 
their  literary  history.  So  much  can  be  put  forward  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  want  of  originality  in  Japan’s 
material  progress.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for  her 
copying  of  European  legislative  and  legal  procedure. 
Those  who  know  Japan  find  in  her  peculiar  clever¬ 
ness  of  adapting  what  she  borrows  to  her  peculiar 
circumstances  quite  enough  originality  to  take  her 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  mimetics  who  copy  without 
seeing  into  the  inner  principles  of  what  they  imitate. 
Japan  has  undoubtedly  shown  great  intellectual  power  : 
and  this  dubious  question  of  originality  is  only  of 
importance  if  we  are  desirous  of  judging  whether  her 
future  progress  will  be  sustained,  and  whether  she  will 
take  the  ultimate  rank  in  the  world  which  she  has  the 
ambition  to  take.  She  cannot  be  the  rival  of  Europe 
unless  she  equals  Europe  in  originality.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  her  education  she  must  make  independent  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  common  stock.  Until  then  Japan 
must  remain  a  sort  of  prodigy,  an  infant  phenomenon 
whose  real  value  cannot  yet  be  appraised.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  our  estimate  of  her  virtues  seems  likely  to  be 
somewhat  naive.  Britons  are  inclined  to  assign  to  the 
Japanese  all  the  loftier  Christian  virtues  theoretical  and 
in  practice.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
not  saints.  They  have  more  than  a  moderate  share  of 
vanity  and  conceit  ;  and  in  business  they  do  not  lack 
smartness,  in  the  American  sense.  Their  friendship  for 
us  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  self-interest.  If  we 
assess  ours  for  the  Japanese  in  the  same  way,  we  shall 
not  gush. 


THE  CITY. 

MONEY  has  been  tight  at  this  week’s  settlement  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  expected  that  by 
next  week  there  will  be  greater  ease.  The  feature  of 
the  week  has  been  the  signs  of  recovery  after  a  month’s 
stagnation  in  the  American  railway  market.  Union 
Pacifies  have  risen  during  the  last  seven  days  from  1 565  to 
160,  Southern  Pacifies  from  68^  to  705,  Atchison  from 
95 to  97J,  and  Readings  from  65  to  70.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  strike  both  in  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  trades  is  at  the  time  of  writing  undecided  ; 
but  Wall  Street  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  either 
that  the  strikes  will  not  take  place,  or  that  if  they  do 
prices  will  not  be  much  affected  by  reason  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  the  coalowners.  It  is  known  that 
very  large  accumulations  have  been  made,  larger 
than  usual  owing  to  the  smaller  consumption  during  an 
unusually  open  winter.  One  of  the  effects  therefore  of  a 
strike  would  be  that  these  stores  of  coal  would  be  sold 
at  enhanced  prices,  which  would  more  than  offset  the 
stoppage  of  work,  particularly  to  a  company  like  the 


Reading,  which  is  as  much  a  coal  as  a  railway  com¬ 
pany.  Thus  it  is  argued  that  Readings  would  go  up 
on  the  declaration  of  a  strike  ;  and  as  they  will  certainly 
rise  if  there  is  no  strike,  they  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
purchase.  It  may  be  delayed  for  a  week,  or  even  till 
after  Easter,  when  Congress  adjourns  ;  but  that  a 
bull  campaign  is  planned  for  the  merry  month  of  May 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  according  to  the  best  information. 
Unions,  Canadas,  Baltimores,  Chesapeakes,  Readings, 
Steel  Commons,  Denvers,  and  Atchisons  will  all  rise 
substantially  when  the  movement  once  begins,  while 
Southerns  and  Southern  Pacifies  have  also  their 
backers. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Kaffir  market 
should  show  any  striking  strength  under  present 
conditions,  though  as  eels  are  said  to  grow  ac¬ 
customed  to  being  skinned  alive,  it  may  be  that  the 
South  African  shareholder  will  in  time  grow  accustomed 
to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  In  the 
meantime,  waiting  the  new  constitution,  South  African 
shareholders  would  do  well  if  they  formed  some  sort  of 
organisation  like  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders. 
At  present  most  of  the  South  African  mining  companies 
are  registered  in  the  Transvaal  :  their  offices  are  in 
Johannesburg  :  and  their  directors  are  nominees,  who 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  big  houses.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  has  been  seen  lately  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Heriot  and  Nourse  Mines  companies.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  New  Heriot  shareholders  to  acquire 
some  claims  from  the  Nourse  Mines,  which  was 
defeated  by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  some  of 
the  shareholders  to  the  dummy  directors,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  magnates.  The  same  kind 
of  thing  was  witnessed  over  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  and  the  Barnato 
Consolidated  companies.  The  shareholders  were  never 
consulted  in  the  matter,  and  were  treated  as  a  negli¬ 
gible  quantity  by  the  Messrs.  Joel.  All  this  should  be 
changed,  and  might  easily  be  reformed  if  the  share¬ 
holders  would  only  organise  themselves.  It  is  in¬ 
tolerable  that  the  British  shareholders,  who  have  paid 
for  the  war,  should  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
Joels. 

Amongst  foreign  railways  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana  have  recovered  from  169  to  175,  the  selling 
from  the  other  side  having  ceased,  and  as  they  are  sure 
to  earn  15  per  cent,  on  the  new  capital,  this  stock  is 
certainly  worth  200,  if  not  220,  a  figure  they  have 
already  touched.  Peruvian  Preference  were  unduly 
depressed  by  the  news  that  the  legislature  had  adjourned 
for  the  hot  weather  without  settling  the  loan  with  the 
German  banks,  and  fell  to  49,  but  recovered  to  50  upon 
the  suggestion  that  negotiations  would  be  continued 
with  the  Finance  Minister.  Amongst  “fancy”  pur¬ 
chases  the  shares  of  the  Glenrock,  an  Indian  gold  mine 
near  the  Mysore,  are  a  good  deal  talked  about  at  Js. , 
some  bold  spirits  predicting  that  they  will  go  to  as 
many  pounds. 

Two  serious  attempts  to  get  British  capital  for  the 
development  of  Japan  have  recently  been  made.  The 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  is  an  old-established  native 
concern,  whose  shares  were  recently  introduced  to  our 
market  at  6\  and  are  now  7J.  Then  there  is  the  brand- 
new  Anglo-Japanese  Bank  with  ^2,000,000  capital,  and 
a  board  of  directors,  whose  names,  though  highly 
respectable,  do  not  impress  us  very  much.  For  a  new 
bank  to  make  money  in  Japan,  its  directors  will  have  to 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  and  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
are  there  before  them. 


BRITISH  POLICYHOLDERS  IN  AMERICAN 
LIFE  OFFICES.  1 _ 

LORD  ONSLOW  raised  an  important  question  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  he  referred  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  British  policy-holders  in  American  Life  offices. 
The  three  New  York  companies,  the  Equitable,  the 
Mutual,  and  the  New  York  Life,  have  between  them 
something  like  80,000  British  policyholders.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  was  careful  to  mention  that  the 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  guaranteed 
under  the  policies  was  adequate  ;  but  in  one  or  two 
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details  his  speech  showed  a  lack  of  information  on  the 
subject.  He  spoke  of  the  assets  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  as  being-  at  the  disposal  of  the  four  persons  who 
held  the  majority  of  the  stock — as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
the  Equitable  is  a  stock  company,  the  other  two  being 
mutual  offices,  and  even  in  the  Equitable  the  control  has 
now  passed  from  the  shareholders  to  the  policyholders. 
He  also  spoke  of  one  company  being  liable  for 

1 5,000,000,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  British 
policyholders  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York  are  assured 
for  ^15,000,000,  the  present  liability  under  these 
policies  is  probably  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount. 
The  safeguard  which  Lord  Onslow  suggested  was  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
requiring  foreign  companies  to  deposit  in  this  country 
funds  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities 
to  British  policyholders.  It  is  easy  to  quote  precedents 
for  this  course  from  Prussia  and  other  foreign  countries, 
and  it  is  the  case  that  British  Fire  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  have  to  make  de¬ 
posits  on  these  lines  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  legislation 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Government  responded  to  Lord  Onslow  by 
agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  such 
a  committee  can  do.  It  could  of  course  recommend 
legislation  imposing  some  restrictions  upon  foreign 
offices,  or  providing  for  control  of  their  affairs  by  a 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Restrictions  could 
probably  only  take  the  form  of  compelling  the  deposit 
of  securities,  which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  of  little 
value.  Control  by  a  government  department  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  hinder  the  satisfactory  development  of 
the  business,  or  if  the  control  were  effective  and  bene¬ 
ficial  would  give  the  controlled  foreign  companies  an 
apparent  advantage  over  uncontrolled  British  offices. 
Any  attempt  to  control  British  offices  in  the  same  way 
that  insurance  offices  are  supposed  to  be  controlled  in 
the  States,  would  inevitably  mean  the  promotion  of  the 
inferior  companies  at  the  expense  of  the  superior.  The 
freedom  which  is  at  present  possessed  by  British  com¬ 
panies  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  making 
them  the  strongest  and  safest  financial  institutions  in 
the  world. 

If  Parliament  really  wants  to  benefit  the  British 
policyholders  in  American  companies  the  only  really 
effective  course  is  to  give  the  British  policyholders  the 
power  to  demand  that  their  share  of  the  funds  shall  be 
transferred  to  trustees  for  the  British  policyholders, 
and  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  form  themselves  into 
separate  organisations.  This  point  is  strongly  empha¬ 
sised  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Haldeman,  the 
British  manager  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  to  which 
Lord  Onslow  referred  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Haldeman  has  the  full  confidence  of  his  policyholders, 
and  because  he  considers  that  the  company  shows  no 
signs  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  its  policyholders, 
he  feels  himself  unable  to  continue  to  represent  the 
company.  A  man  does  not  voluntarily  resign  without 
very  good  reason  a  position  which  yields  him  as  large 
a  salary  as  Cabinet  Ministers  receive.  In  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  resignation  Mr.  Haldeman  has  stated  that 
the  expenses  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Mutual  are 
T45  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  The  expenses 
of  the  company  as  a  whole  exceed  28  per  cent.,  which 
means  that  the  British  policyholders  are  paying 
out  of  every  ,£100  for  having  their  affairs  unsatis¬ 
factorily  controlled  from  New  York.  If  the  Select 
Committee  can  arrange  by  legislation  or  otherwise  that 
the  British  policyholders  of  a  foreign  company  can,  by 
the  vote  of  a  substantial  majority,  claim  their  share  of 
the  assets  and  be  given  the  right  to  form  themselves 
into  a  separate  company,  then,  in  this  particular 
instance,  much  benefit  would  result  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  legislate  to  this 
effect  might,  however,  introduce  a  very  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  but  if  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  American  companies  to 
agree  to  such  a  course,  it  would  not  only  benefit  British 
policyholders  but  would  be  in  accord  with  a  wide¬ 
spread  sentiment  in  America  which  feels  that  the 
American  companies  should  confine  their  business  to 
the  American  nation.  The  British  policyholders  in 


any  one  of  the  American  companies  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  an  independent  British  office  ;  but  if 
the  British  policyholders  of  the  three  companies  could 
combine  into  one  Life  office  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Haldeman  their  position  would  be  even  better. 
Such  a  company  would  command  universal  confidence 
in  this  country  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  succeed. 


THE  PATRIOTIC  TOUR. 

CCORDING  to  Mr.  Birrell,  there  is  not,  never 
can  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  child  of  the  State.  The 
State  is  barren.  She  can  no  more  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  motherhood  than  can  the  box  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Very  likely  Mr.  Birrell  is  right  : 
anyhow  “  Children  of  the  State  ”  is  an  inflated  sort  of 
phrase,  sentimental  and  often  ringing  false  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  to  bandy  it  about  ;  it 
could  be  well  dispensed  with.  The  State,  then, 
cannot  have  children  ;  but  nobody  can  deny — we  do 
not  fancy  the  ratepayer  will  after  a  few  years  of 
Liberal  Government — that  she  may  have  pupils.  We 
are  inclined  to  ventilate  a  plan  which  would  add 
slightly  to  the  number  of  the  State’s  pupils.  Why  not 
finish  off  the  education  of  the  M.P.  hy  sending  him 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cook  for  a  tour  round  the 
British  Empire?  It  may  be  argued,  why  wait  till  he  is 
M.P.  ?  Why  not  round  off  his  education  before  he  is 
called  on  to  legislate  for  the  Empire?  This  would  be  a 
better  plan  no  doubt,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  In  this  case  we  should  have  to  send  all  the 
candidates  round  the  Empire.  Even  unofficial  candi¬ 
dates,  freelances  such  as  Mr.  Polden  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Vivian,  who  have  no  chance  of  getting  more  than  a  few 
score  of  votes  at  the  election,  would  have  to  be  sent. 
The  cost  would  be  too  large,  and,  obviously,  half  the 
money  would  be  spent  in  vain.  So  the  only  way 
would  be  to  send  the  politicians  off  in  batches  after 
their  election,  politicians  of  course  of  both  parties  ; 
and  some  arrangement  for  pairing  them  might  be 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons  Whips.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  persuading  members  to  start 
on  this  tour.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
inclination  among  M.P.s  to  travel  round  the  Empire. 
We  could  name  many  members  who  have  patriotically 
undertaken  the  tour  at  their  own  expense.  Tories, 
Liberals,  Labour  members — we  should  not  despair  even 
of  Irish  Nationalists — all  are  ready  :  only  this  week  the 
press  has  announced  that  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  have  arranged  to  go  on  the 
grand  tour.  This  is  most  creditable  and  deserves  all 
praise,  but  the  thing  will  never  be  done  properly  until 
the  State  takes  the  education  of  M.P.s  in  hand.  The 
State-aided  Parliamentary  tourist — every  M.P.  a  poten¬ 
tial  Padgett— this  is  a  more  stimulating  idea  than  the 
fusty  old  proposal  for  the  payment  of  members,  or  than 
free  postage  stamps  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  keep 
in  on  the  cheap  with  their  constituents. 

This  is  not  a  party  plan.  We  would  not  introduce 
party  feeling  or  bias  into  it.  But  it  is  surely  idle 
to  deny  that  one  result  of  such  a  scheme  of  M.P. 
education  would  be  to  eliminate  the  Little  Englander. 
Incidentally  one  may  remark  that  it  would  indeed 
strengthen  the  present  Government  by  adding  largely 
to  the  Liberal  Imperialist  wing.  A  Byles  or  a 
Mackarnessis  almost  unthinkable  under  such  a  system. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  a  prominent  Radical  who  has 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Empire  and  not  come 
back  a — shall  we  say? — patriot.  Some  extraordinary 
conversions  have  been  effected  in  this  way.  There  is 
the  case  of  one  famous  Radical,  lately  M.P.,  who, 
raging  against  all  things  flavoured  with  empire,  went 
out  to  South  Africa.  He  is  patriot  now  :  for  none  is  so 
thorough  as  the  pervert  in  politics.  The  “gold  cure” 
is  more  effective  for  Little  Englanders  than  it  is  for 
drunkards. 

If  politicians  who  go  round  the  Empire  at  their  own 
expense  become  strong  Imperialists,  they  would  be 
greater  patriots  than  ever  if  the  nation  sent  them  out. 
Who  then  would  be  in  favour  of  “getting  rid  of  the 
colonies”  ?  No  colonies  would  mean  no  tour  for  politi¬ 
cians  at  the  nation’s  expense — no  feasts  and  toasts  and 
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sea  voyages  and  the  homage  of  hospitable  colonists  who 
are  always  ready  to  do  honour  to  the  British  M.P. 
Human  nature,  even  the  parliamentary  variety  of  it,  is 
not  equal  to  such  self-sacrifice  as  this.  We  cannot 
forget  the  way  in  which  astute  Sir  Edward  Watkin  by 
champagne  and  chicken  tours  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Dover  won  support  for  his  Channel 
Tunnel  scheme.  No  ;  we  should  all  think  imperially  if 
the  country  would  finish  off  our  education  by  sending 
us  at  its  own  cost  round  the  Empire.  And  it  is 
here  only  that  a  doubt  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  insinuates  itself — should  we  not  think  over- 
imperially  ?  All  Imperialists  are  not  exactly — well, 
they’re  not  Seelys.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  are  more  headstrong  than  strong  in  the  head. 
They  have  not  the  sense  of  history,  they  want 
a  little  discrimination.  They  shout  better  than  they 
think  imperially.  There  are  politicians  who  trot  round 
the  globe  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
nation.  But,  alas  !  some  there  are  who  seem  to  come 
back  merely  to  bore  us  all.  There  is  the  type  of 
politician  who  keeps  a  very  hard-facty  diary  of  his 
tour,  with  an  account  of  all  the  speeches  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  imports  and  exports,  the  hides  and 
tallow  of  the  colonies  through  which  he  has  travelled. 
He  has  been  known  to  publish  these  fearsome  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  book,  or  he  fires  them  off  in  his  platform 
speeches  and  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  The  result  is  not  illuminating.  As  well 
stay  at  home  and  be  the  drab  Little  Englander  as  go 
round  the  world  and  return  an  over-patriot.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  spend  money  for  such  a  result  as  this.  We 
must  guard  against  the  risk  of  the  politician  going 
round  the  Empire  and  coming  home  with  a  swelled 
head.  He  must  not  go  out  “  on  his  own”.  He  must 
have  a  wise  guide  and  tutor  who  will  look  after  his 
education.  He  must  be  trained  to  think  intellectually, 
before  he  tries  to  think  imperially. 


SOME  BACH  CELEBRATIONS. 

A  A  THY  the  present  year  in  particular  should  be 
*  *  selected  for  Bach  celebrations  I  do  not  know. 
Bach  was  born  in  1685  and  died  in  1750;  and  not  by 
any  arithmetical  juggling  can  I  make  the  year  1906  to 
be  the  date  of  an  ordinary  jubilee  of  fifty  years  or  a 
Jewish  jubilee  of  seventy  years  or  a  centenary  or  a 
centenary  and  a  half.  However,  the  powers  that  be 
have  decided  the  matter  for  us,  and  this  year  the  Bach 
Choir  will  awaken  from  the  dead  and  burst  forth  once 
more  into  song — more  or  less  melodious,  let  us  hope — 
and  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  will  give  a  Bach  concert 
in  the  zEolian  Hall.  The  Bach  Choir  I  had  long 
regarded  as  deep  sunk  far  beyond  any  fear  of  resur¬ 
rection  ;  but  apparently  it  has  only  been  indulging  in  a 
dormouse  winter  sleep.  Well,  in  Dr.  Walford  Davies 
it  has  a  very  serious  musician  as  director.  Whether  he 
is  a  really  good  conductor  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have 
never  heard  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  doctorship 
he  is  no  dry,  pragmatical  pedant,  but  a  man  of 
original  thought  and  emotion.  If  he  has  taken  his 
courage  in  both  hands  and  weeded  out  the  antiquated 
cracked,  tin-pot  voices  that  formerly  made  the  Bach 
Choir  the  laughing  stock  of  London — I  might  almost 
say  of  Europe — and  if  into  the  survivors  he  can  infuse 
some  of  his  own  energy  and  artistic  enthusiasm,  he 
may  pull  off  some  performances  that  will  be  worth 
listening  to.  In  my  time  the  Bach  Choir  has  never 
been  worth  listening  to.  The  wretched  choral  tone, 
the  ill-rehearsed  orchestra,  the  casual  lassitude  of  the 
conductor,  Sir  Charles  Stanford — these  made  the  Bach 
concerts  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  an  affliction  to 
the  spirit.  Let  us  hope  for  better  things. 

A  more  promising  affair  altogether  is  the  Bach  concert 
announced  by  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  for  1  May.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  who,  if  he  has 
not  specialised  in  Bach,  is  at  any  rate  sufficiently 
eclectic  to  think  a  great  composer  worth  conducting 
in  a  great  manner  and  a  fine  enough  artist  to  do  it. 
We  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  hearing  choir,  orchestra 
and  soloists  drifting  along  lazily  in  different 
tempi  and  sometimes  in  different  keys.  The  object  of 
the  concert  is  a  commendable  one  :  it  is  “in  aid  of  the 


fund  for  the  purchase  of  Bach’s  house  at  Eisenach 
and  the  endowment  of  a  Bach  museum  ”.  Of  course 
these  museums  are  chiefly  visited  by  mere  idle  sight¬ 
seers,  but  as  a  genuine  living  life  of  Bach  has  yet  to  be 
written  it  will  be  well  for  the  future  historian  if  all 
possible  material  can  be  gathered  together  under  one 
roof.  Mr.  Wood’s  programme  is  well  chosen,  though 
a  fault  or  two  can  be  found  in  it.  The  splendid 
Brandenburg  concerto  makes  a  good  opening  ;  then 
Mr.  Edgar  Speyer  plays  the  violin  chaconne  which  we 
have  all  so  often  heard  travestied  ;  after  this  comes  a 
contralto  song  with  campanella  obbligato  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Grader;  then  Mr.  Francella  will  play  the  solo  part  in 
the  second  suite  for  flute  and  strings  ;  and  after 
another  song  the  concert  will  end  with  the  humorous 
cantata  “  Phoebus  and  Pan  ”.  This  is,  I  say,  a  good 
programme  ;  but  we  must  remember  what  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  a  dinner  :  “  it  was  a  good  dinner,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  a  dinner  to  invite  a  man  to.”  The  programme 
does  not  represent  the  greatest  Bach.  The  humour 
has  long  passed  out  of  “Phoebus  and  Pan”.  At  best 
it  consisted  mainly  of  topical  allusions  ;  and  nowadays 
we  find  small  amusement  in  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
of  dead  burgomasters  and  Bach’s  rivals.  It  seems  to 
me  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wood  did  not  eliminate  this  and 
with  the  help  of  a  small  picked  choir  give  us  a  perfect 
rendering  of  one  of  the  mighty  church  cantatas — 
a  thing  that  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  privileged  to 
hear.  However,  as  the  notion  was  to  get  together  an 
attractive  programme,  and  as  the  very  name  of  Bach 
scares  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  concert-goers, 
perhaps  an  apparently  light  programme  shows  wisdom. 
I  say  apparently  light  ;  for  while  “  Phoebus  and  Pan  ” 
is  assuredly  heavy  enough,  one  of  the  church  cantatas, 
adequately  given,  would  be  found  quite  as  entertaining 
as  Tschaikowsky’s  Pathetic  symphony  or  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Richard  Strauss.  Bach,  the  composer  of  the 
most  beautiful  music  in  the  world,  has  yet  to  be  known. 

Composers  come  and  composers  go,  and  some  of 
them,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  at 
times  nearly  reach  Bach’s  height  ;  but  they  rarely  touch 
him  and  they  never  stay  there  long.  An  obscure 
German  organist  and  cantor,  part  of  his  life  a  school¬ 
master  drudge,  without  Handel’s  education  or  wide 
experience  of  the  world,  without  the  advantages  that 
luck  andhis  domineeringcharacterbrought  to  Beethoven, 
without  Wagner’s  sheer  intellect  of  unequalled  rapidity, 
he  yet  wrote  music  which  the  others  would  have  given 
up  all  else  to  have  written.  By  adopting  the  principle 
of  equal  temperament  he  made  all  our  modern  music 
possible.  But  for  him  we  would  have  none  of  the 
chromatic  harmonies  that  made  “  Tristan  and  Isolda.” 
and  the  Pathetic  symphony  possible.  By  studying  his 
suites  and  taking  the  hint  casually  dropped  by  Emanuel 
Bach  Haydn  was  enabled  to  create  the  forms  all  com¬ 
posers  use  to-day.  He  wrung  the  utmost  out  of  the 
old  fugal  form,  leaving  it  so  that  no  new  thing  could 
be  said  in  it.  He  wrote  some  of  the  most  glorious 
choruses  in  existence,  choruses  only  equalled  by  Handel 
at  his  grandest  :  for  instance,  the  opening  of  the 
Magnificat  and  the  “  Sicut  locutus  ”  can  scarcely 
be  matched.  His  organ  music  has  never  been 
approached  for  brilliancy,  splendour,  power  and  at 
times  pathos  and  loveliness.  If  his  songs  are  often 
rather  instrumental  than  vocal,  in  his  recitative  he  anti¬ 
cipated  Wagner’s  “  sing-speech  ”  :  the  declamation  is 
accurate,  dramatic,  ancT  the  phrases  and  accompani¬ 
ments  are  perfectly  beautiful  :  the  voice  part  then  is 
always  purely  vocal :  even  Mozart’s  vocal  writing  seems 
at  times  instrumental  and  a  little  mechanical  by  the  side 
of  it.  The  suites  are  things  of  pure  delight  :  no  one 
would  dream  that  the  profoundly  learned  author  of  the 
“Art  of  Fugue”  could  be  so  light-hearted,  so  emi¬ 
nently  human. 

Bach’s  stupendous  command  of  part-writing,  the 
marvellous  ease  and  security  with  which  he  guides  an 
involved  ravel  of  voices — these  have  made  people 
afraid  of  him  :  the  contrapuntist  in  his  periwig  has 
stood  between  the  public  and  the  musician-poet. 
Generally  speaking,  musicians  have  done  their  best  to 
encourage  the  misunderstanding  ;  they  have  laid  stress 
on  Bach’s  science  and  forgotten  to  mention  his  art. 
But  in  music,  as  in  literature  and  indeed  all  the  arts,  a 
great  technique  is  rarely  given  to  a  man  who  has  not  a 
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great  word  to  say  ;  and  in  Bach’s  case  certainly  the 
scientist,  the  man  who  knows,  is  always  the  very 
humble  servant  of  the  artist,  the  man'  who  does, 
who  does  artistic  things.  He  seldom  aims  at 
Handel’s  apparent  simplicity  ;  he  does  not  hurl  about 
great  masses  of  sound  as  Handel  does  in  “  For  unto  us 
a  child  is  born  ”  ;  but  b\*  interweaving  the  strands  of 
his  part-writing  he  gets  equally  great  effects,  and  no 
one  who  is  not  a  trained  musician  would  guess  at  the 
scholarly  skilfulness  concealed,  for  example,  in  the  first 
chorus  of  the  Matthew  Passion.  In  the  closing  chorus 
of  the  same  work  he  drops  counterpoint  altogether  and 
gives  us  one  of  the  sweetest  lullabies  in  the  world,  a 
thing  fit  to  be  set  by  the  funeral  choruses  in  Handel’s 

Samson  .  In  the  “  Forty-eight  ”  he  occasionally 
gives  us  displays  of  his  skill  in  stretto,  inversion, 
augmentation  and  diminution  ;  but  in  the  organ  fugues 
we  find  little  enough  of  all  these.  The  strettos  are 
often  bogus  :  that  is,  each  part  takes  up  the  theme 
very  quickly,  but  does  not  continue  it  strictly.  In  the 
suites  the  part-writing  is  flexible,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  mathematics. 

One  other  quality  in  Bach  repels  the  many.  Of  the 
spring  freshness  that  Haydn  and  Mozart,  especially 
Mozart,  and  later  Schubert  and  Wagner,  brought  into 
music  we  find  little  or  none.  He  lived,  moved  and  had 
his  being  in  a  cloistral  gloom  ;  through  that  gloom  the 
light  bursts  at  times  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious 
fervour  he  seems  to  see  the  golden  gates  of  his  Paradise 
and  hear  angel  voices  singing  (as  in  the  final  chorale  of 

VVachet  auf  )  but  the  light  is  never  sweet  natural 
sunlight  and  there  is  no  scent  of  pure  morning  airs 
blown  from  the  fields  and  woods.  He  dwelt  far  off  in 
a  world  remote  from  the  world  of  ordinary  men  ;  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  not  our  thoughts  and 
emotions  nor  his  ways  ours  ;  he  was  mystic  to  the  core. 
Even  when  he  came  down  from  the  heights — and  he 
loved  to  do  so  at  times  and  go  to  hear  the  “pretty 
Italian  songs’’ — his  speech  is  tinged  with  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  melancholy  and  not  pensiveness  ; 
it  has  the  tone  of  some  Ancient  Mariner  who  has  seen 
strange  things  that  no  other  eye  has  seen  and  heard 
mystical  words  spoken  in  no  other  ear.  No  one 
can  penetrate  his  secret  nor  tear  the  heart  out  of  his 
mystery  :  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  enjoy  the  splendour 
and  beauty  of  his  music  and  at  times  catch  a  little  of 
his  exalted  spirit.  When  we  do  not  understand  him, 
do  not  like  him,  it  is  not  because  he  is  dry,  that  is  to 
say  less  than  we  are,  but  because  he  is  greater  and  led 
a  spiritual  life  of  a  fulness  and  richness  of  which  we  are 
not  capable.  To  say  that  we  do  not  like  Bach  is  to  say 
we  do  not  understand  him  ;  to  say  we  do  not  wish  to 
understand  him  is  to  say  we  care  nothing  for  the 
higher  things  life  offers  and  are  content  with  the  dull, 
dead,  prosaic  existence  of  the  humdrum  work-a-day 
world.  John  F.  Runciman. 


A  STUDY  IN  DEJECTION. 

IDERLESS  the  horse  was,  and  with  none  to 
hold  his  bridle.  But  he  waited  patiently,  sub¬ 
missively,  there  where  I  saw  him,  at  the  shabby  corner 
of  a  certain  shabby  little  street  in  Chelsea.  “  My 
beautiful,  my  beautiful,  thou  standest  meeklv  by  ”,  as 
Mrs.  Norton  sang  of  the  Arab  steed,  “'with  thy 
proudly-arched  and  glossy  neck,  thy  dark  and  fiery 
eVe  •  Catching  the  eye  of  this  other  horse,  I  saw  that 
such  fire  as  may  once  have  blazed  there  had  long 
smouldered  away.  Chestnut  though  he  was,  he  had  no 
mettle.  His  chestnut  coat  was  all  dull  and  rough, 
unkempt  as  that  of  an  inferior  cab-horse.  Of  his  once 
luxuriant  mane  there  were  but  a  few  poor  tufts  now. 
His  saddle  was  torn  and  weather-stained.  The  one 
stirrup  that  dangled  therefrom  was  red  with  rust. 

I  never  saw  in  any  creature  a  look  of  such  unutter¬ 
able  dejection.  Dejection,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  indeed  was  his.  He  had  been  cast  down. 
He  had  fallen  from  higher  and  happier  things.  With 
his  arched  neck  ”,  and  with  other  points  which  not 
neglect  nor  ill-usage  could  rob  of  their  old  grace,  he 
had  kept  something  of  his  fallen  day  about  him.  In 
the  window  of  the  little  shop  outside  which  he  stood 
were  things  that  seemed  to  match  him — things  appealing 


to  the  sense  that  he  appealed  to.  A  tarnished  Frenchr 
mirror,  a  strip  of  faded  carpet,  some  rows  of  battered, 
tattered  books,  a  few  cups  and  saucers  that  had  erst 
been  riveted  and  erst  been  dusted — all  these,  in  a 
gallimaufry  of  other  languid  odds  and  ends,  seen 
through  this  mud-splashed  window,  silently  echoed  the- 
silent  misery  of  the  horse.  They  were  remembering 
Zion.  They  had  been  beautiful  once,  and  expensive, 
and  well  cared  for,  and  admired,  and  coveted.  And 
now  ....  They  had,  at  least,  the  consolation  of  being 
indoors.  Public  Jaughing-stock  though  they  were,  they 
had  a  barrier  ot  glass  between  themselves  and  the 
irreverent  world.  To  be  warm  and  drv,  too,  was  some¬ 
thing.  Piteous,  they  could  yet  afford  to  pity  the  horse. 
He  was  more  ludicrously,  more  painfully,  misplaced 
than  they.  A  real  blood-horse  that  has  done  his  work 
is  rightly  left  in  the  open  air — turned  out  into  some 
sweet  meadow  or  paddock.  It  would  be  cruel  to  make 
him  spend  his  declining  years  inside  a  house,  where  no 
grass  is.  Is  it  less  cruel  that  a  fine  old  rocking-horse 
should  be  thrust  from  the  nursery  out  into  the  open  air, 
upon  the  pavement  ? 

Perhaps  some  child  had  just  given  the  horse  a  con¬ 
temptuous  shove  in  passing.  For  he  was  rocking 
gently  when  I  chanced  to  see  him.  Nor  did  he  cease 
to  rock,  with  a  slight  creak  upon  the  pavement,  so 
long  as  I  watched  him  !  A  particularly  black  and  bitter 
north  wind  was  blowing  round  the  corner  of  the  street  - 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  kept  the  horse  in  motion. 
Boreas  himself,  invisible  to  my  mortal  eyes,  may  have 
been  astride  the  saddle,  lashing  the  tired  old  horse  to 
this  futile  activity.  But  no,  I  think  rather  that  the 
poor  thing  was  rocking  of  its  own  accord,  rocking  tc 
attract  my  attention.  It  saw  in  me  a  possible  pur¬ 
chaser.  It  wanted  to  show  me  that  it  was  still  sound 
in  wind  and  limb.  Had  I  a  small  son  at  home  ?  If  so, 
here  was  the  very  mount  for  him.  None  of  your  frisky, 
showy,  first-hand  young  brutes,  on  which  no  fond 
parent  ought  to  risk  his  offspring’s  bones  ;  but  a  sound, 
steady-going,  well-mannered  old  hack  with  never  a 
spark  of  vice  in  him  !  Such  was  the  message  that  I 
read  in  the  glassy  eye  fixed  on  me.  The  nostril  of 
faded  scarlet  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dilate  and  quiver. 
At  last,  at  last,  was  someone  going  to  inquire  his 
price  ? 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  far-off,  fashionable  toy-shop, 
his  price  had  been  prohibitive  ;  and  he,  the  central 
attraction  behind  the  gleaming  shop-window,  had 
plumed  himself  on  his  expensiveness.  He  had  been 
in  no  hurry  to  be  bought.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
a  good  thing  to  stand  there  motionless,  majestic, 
day  after  day,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  average 
purses,  and  having  in  his  mien  something  of  the 
frigid  nobility  of  the  horses  on  the  Parthenon  frieze, 
with  nothing  at  all  of  their  unreality.  A  coat  of  real 
chestnut  hair,  glossy,  glorious  !  From  end  to  end 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze  not  one  of  the  horses  had  that. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  toy-shop  that  exhibited  him  not 
one  of  the  horses  was  thus  graced.  Their  flanks  were 
mere  wood,  painted  white,  with  arbitrary  blotches  of 
grey  here  and  there.  Miserable  creatures !  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  souls.  No  wonder 
they  were  cheap,  and  “went  off”,  as  the  shopman 
said,  so  quickly ;  whilst  he  stayed  grandly  on,  the 
cynosure  of  eyes  that  dared  not  hope  for  him.  Into 
bondage  they  went  off,  those  others,  and  would  be 
worked  to  death,  doubtless,  by  brutal  little  boys. 
When,  one  fine  day,  a  lady  was  actually  not 
shocked  by  the  price  demanded  for  him,  his  pride  was 
hurt.  And  when,  that  evening,  he  was  packed  in 
brown  paper  and  hoisted  to  the  roof  of  a  four-wheeler, 
he  faced  the  future  fiercely.  Who  was  this  lady  that 
her  child  should  dare  bestride  him  ?  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  child  should  not  stay  long  in  saddle. 
The  child  must  be  thrown — badly — even  though  it 
was  his  seventh  birthday.  But  this  wicked  intention 
vanished  while  the  child  danced  around  him  in  joy 
and  wonder.  Never  yet  had  so  many  compliments 
been  showered  on  him.  Here,  surely,  was  more  the 
manner  of  a  slave  than  of  a  master.  And  how  lightly 
the  child  rode  him,  with  never  a  tug  or  a  kick  !  And 
oh,  how  splendid  it  was  to  be  flying  thus  through  the 
air  !  Horses  were  made  to  be  ridden  ;  and  he  had  never 
before  savoured  the  true  joy  of  life,  for  he  had  never- 
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known  his  own  strength  and  fleetness.  Forward  ! 
Backward  !  Faster,  faster  !  To  floor  !  To  ceiling  ! 
Regiments  of  leaden  soldiers  watched  his  wild  career. 
Noah’s  quiet,  sedentary  beasts  gaped  up  at  him  in 
wonderment — as  tiny  to  him  as  the  gaping  cows  in  the 
fields  are  to  you  when  you  pass  by  in  an  express  train. 
This  was  life  indeed  !  He  remembered  Katafalto— re¬ 
membered  Eclipse  and  the  rest  nowhere.  Aye,  thought 
he,  and  even  thus  must  Black  Bess  have  rejoiced 
along  the  road  to  York.  And  Bucephalus,  skimming 
under  Alexander  the  plains  of  Asia,  must  have  had 
just  this  glorious  sense  of  freedom.  Only  less  so  ! 
Not  Pegasus  himself  can  have  flown  more  swiftly. 
Pegasus,  at  last,  became  a  constellation  in  the  sky. 
“Some  day”,  reflected  the  rocking-horse,  when  the 
ride  was  over,  “  I,  too,  shall  die  ;  and  five  stars  will 
appear  on  the  nursery  ceiling 

Alas  for  the  vanity  of  equine  ambition  !  I  wonder 
by  what  stages  this  poor  beast  came  down  in  the 
world.  Did  the  little  boy’s  father  go  bankrupt,  leaving 
the  horse  to  be  sold  in  a  “lot”  with  the  other  toys? 
Or  was  the  horse  merely  given  away,  when  the  little 
boy  grew  up,  to  a  poor  but  procreative  relation,  who 
anon  became  poorer?  I  should  like  to  think  that  it  had 
been  mourned.  But  I  fear  that  whatever  mourning 
there  may  have  been  for  it  must  have  been  long  ago 
discarded.  The  poor  animal  did  not  look  as  if  it  had 
been  ridden  in  any  recent  decade.  It  looked  as  if  it 
had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  being  ridden 
again.  It  was  but  hoping  against  hope  now,  as  it 
stood  rocking  there  in  the  bleak  twilight.  Bright, 
warm  nurseries  were  for  younger,  happier  horses. 
Still,  it  went  on  rocking,  to  show  me  that  it  could 
rock. 

The  more  sentimental  a  man  is,  the  less  is  he 
helpful  :  the  more  loth  is  he  to  cancel  the  cause  of 
his  emotion.  I  did  not  buy  the  horse. 

A  few  days  later,  passing  that  way,  I  wished  to 
renew  my  emotion  ;  but  lo  !  the  horse  was  gone.  Had 
some  finer  person  than  I  bought  it — towed  it  to  the 
haven  where  it  would  be  ?  Likelier,  it  had  but  been 
relegated  to  some  mirky  recess  of  the  shop.  ...  I 
hope  it  has  room  to  rock  there. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREWS. 

NEITHER  of  the  University  crews  of  this  year  is 
likely  to  make  a  name  for  itself  in  the  history  of 
the  Boat-race  as  an  example  of  excellence  or  the 
reverse.  Cambridge  row  in  very  poor  style  but  are 
fairly  well  together  ;  they  have,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  uniform  leg-drive  in  the  middle  of  the 
stroke.  Oxford  have  a  better  body-swing,  but  are 
very  slow  in  getting  hold  of  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  and  are  not  quite  together.  In  the  early  days 
of  training  the  Oxford  crew  appeared  to  have  every 
prospect  of  developing  into  a  first-class  combination. 
They  had  plenty  of  good,  strong  material,  and  a 
capable  stroke,  and  in  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  an 
exceptionally  light  man  at  “7”,  they  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  powerful,  if  somewhat  ponderous, 
crew.  Just  before  the  commencement  of  strict  train¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Evans,  the  President,  was  out  of  the  boat 
for  ten  days  on  account  of  a  sharp  attack  of  influ¬ 
enza,  an  event  which  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
rowing  both  of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  crew.  The  crew 
are  only  now  beginning  to  recover  their  form.  They 
have  a  long  and  fairly  steady  swing  forward,  but  they 
never  give  the  appearance  of  having  that  balance  and 
control  over  their  bodies  over  the  stretchers  which  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  first-class  rowing.  They  are 
extremely  slow  in  getting  hold  of  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  with  the  result  that  the  boat  slips  away  before 
they  can  properly  apply  their  work.  The  result  of 
these  faults  is  that  in  spite  of  their  general  uniformity 
of  style,  they  have  been  unable  to  get  really  together 
or  to  get  pace  on  their  boat  which  is  at  all  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  undoubted  strength  which  they  expend. 
They  have  however  made  some  improvement  during 
the  last  few  days,  and  if  during  the  remaining  week  of 
practice  they  succeed  in  gaining  a  minute  fraction  of 


a  second  at  the  beginning  of  each  stroke  they  may 
develop  from  a  rather  slow  crew  into  a  fairly  fast 
one.  Mr.  Bucknall  has  only  one  of  the  two  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  first-class  stroke.  He  has  admirable  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  race  and  gets  the  last  ounce  out  ot 
the  men  behind  him.  The  other  qualification  which 
he  lacks  is  that  of  so  rowing  in  practice  that  his  crew 
develop  the  greatest  possible  pace  that  can  be  got 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  good 
stroke  uses  his  head  not  only  in  the  race  but  from  the 
first  day  of  training  ;  he  thinks  not  only  of  himself  and 
of  his  own  form  and  work  but  of  his  crew,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  cultivate  that  style  which  will  enable  the 
men  behind  him  to  get  together,  to  row  long  and  to 
row  hard.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  seven  is  a  good  time¬ 
keeper,  and  a  neat  and  effective  oar  for  his  weight. 
None  of  the  big  men  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  shows 
that  powerful  blade-work  that  one  would  expect  from 
men  of  their  size  ;  they  all  try  hard,  but  the  fatal  lack 
of  beginning  in  the  crew  at  present  prevents  them  from 
making  really  effective  use  of  their  strength. 

The  course  of  training  in  the  Cambridge  crew  has  run 
more  smoothly  than  that  of  Oxford.  They  have  not 
been  hampered  by  illness  or  accident  and  have  rowed 
together  in  the  same  order  almost  from  the  outset. 
Their  earlier  efforts  were  not  very  inspiring  to  their 
supporters,  but  the  long  period  which  they  have  rowed 
together  has  given  a  uniformity  to  their  rowing  which, 
makes  them  go  much  faster  than  their  style  of  rowing 
deserves.  During  the  last  three  years  there  has 
crept  into  Cambridge  rowing  a  style  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions.  The  fault  really 
consists  in  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of 
leg-work,  a  neglect  of  body-swing  and  a  failure  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  weight  ;  it  results  in  complete  loss  of 
pace  when  the  leg  muscles  begin  to  tire  after  a  mile  or 
so  has  been  covered.  This  result  was  noticeable  in  the 
Cambridge  crews  of  1904  and  1905.  The  present  crew 
are  short  forward,  they  are  very  gentle  at  the  beginning, 
they  give  a  tremendous  thrust  with  their  legs  and  hoick 
with  their  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  their  finish 
is  short  and  they  feather  under  water.  At  times  they 
travel  fairly  fast  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hoick  is 
simultaneous.  They  have  an  excellent  ship  which  runs 
well  between  the  strokes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
style  of  rowing  makes  her  dance  up  and  down  while 
the  blades  are  in  the  water.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  absolutely  simultaneous 
action  in  eight-oared  rowing,  and  the  history  of 
aquatics,  and  especially  that  of  Henley  Regatta,  abounds 
in  examples  of  the  victory  of  crews,  which  have  rowed 
in  inferior  style  but  have  been  well  together,  over 
crews  which  have  applied  their  strength  in  a  more 
scientific  manner  but  have  been  lacking  in  uniformity. 
The  only  danger  which  our  best  crews  have  at  present 
to  fear  from  foreign  competitors  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  visitors,  especially  those 
from  America,  almost  make  rowing  their  profession 
for  the  time  being,  and  devote  so  much  time  to  their 
training  that  when  they  arrive  at  Henley  they 
are  almost  mechanical  in  their  uniformity.  Our  own 
men  are  amateurs  in  the  true  sense  ;  they  only  devote 
to  rowing  such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  their 
ordinary  occupations.  The  mere  fact  that  after  a 
few  weeks’  practice  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  these  semi-professional  foreign 
combinations  demonstrates,  beyond  possibility  of  dis¬ 
pute,  the  superiority  of  the  true  English  style  of  rowing 
with  its  long  body-swing  and  its  scientific  use  of  the 
weight  as  well  as  of  muscular  strength.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Cambridge  crew  of  this  year  neglect 
the  use  of  their  bodies  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  the  foreign  crews.  They  do  however  appear  to 
rely  too  strongly  on  a  sudden  thrust  with  the  legs^  in 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  instead  of  trying  to  combine 
the  use  of  legs  and  body  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  stroke.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  their  rowing  is 
so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Oxford  Their  uniformity 
which  is  their  one  strong  point  reflects  considerable 
credit  upon  Mr.  Stewart,  their  stroke.  Mr.  Stewart’s 
style  is  not  a  style  to  be  copied  ;  he  is  short  forward 
and  he  clips  the  finish,  but  he  rows  in  such  a  decisive 
manner  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  crew  to  get  together 
behind  him.  He  is  in  fact  what  is  generally  known  as 
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a  stroke  who  is  easy  to  follow.  Mr.  Bucknall  appears 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  He  fails  to  mark  the 
beginning'  and  finish  of  the  stroke  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  his  crew  to  apply  their  work  simultane¬ 
ously.  He  has  a  powerful  and  painstaking  crew  behind 
him,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  get  together. 

The  time  tests  over  various  portions  of  the  course 
have,  owing  to  the  variations  of  tide  and  wind,  been 
more  than  usually  untrustworthy.  If  they  have  shown 
anything  it  is  that  both  crews  are  slow  compared  with 
average  University  crewrs  and  that  Oxford  are  rather 
the  slower  of  the  two.  The  result  of  the  race  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  progress  of  the  Oxford  crew 
during  the  next  few  days.  Cambridge  are  not  likely  to 
improve  much.  They  cannot  alter  their  whole  style  of 
rowing  and  they  are  already  as  good  at  that  style  of 
rowing  as  they  can  expect  to  be.  If  Oxford,  as  they 
did  last  year,  fall  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  during  the  last  few  days  of  practice  they  may 
win  as  easily  as  they  did  on  that  occasion  ;  if  they  fail 
in  this  respect  they  will  be  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
a  heavy  crew  when  it  is  slow,  is  very  slow  indeed. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  PLAY  OF  THE  DEALER. 

YX  JE  have  now  nearly  exhausted  the  hints  that  can 

v  V  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  dealer  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  two  hands  which  are  under  his  charge.  They 
are  little  more  than  hints,  because  each  hand  is  so 
different,  and  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  vary  so 
widely  according  to  the  placing  of  the  cards,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the 
dealer  to  observe.  As  these  hints,  such  as  they  are, 
have  been  spread  over  several  articles,  it  will  be  well 
to  summarise  them  before  going  any  further. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  No  Trump  hands.  When 
the  dealer,  or  his  dummy,  has  declared  No  Trumps,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  suit  originally  opened, 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  card  led.  Is  there  any  bridge 
player  who  has  not  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief, 
when  he  has  made  a  No  Trump,  possibly  a  rather  light 
one,  and  he  is  not  at  once  attacked  in  his  weak  suit  ? 
Apropos  of  this  point,  one  often  hears  a  player  say, 
when  a  No  Trump  has  gone  wrong,  “  It  was  bad  luck 
being  attacked  in  that  suit”,  but  what  did  he  expect? 
One’s  adversaries  are  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  one’s 
best  suit,  and  when  the  dealer  has  declared  No 
Trumps,  with  pronounced  weakness  in  one  suit,  he  must 
be  quite  prepared  for  that  suit  being  opened  originally. 
It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  probable.  There  is  no 
bad  luck  about  it,  it  is  quite  a  natural  probability,  and 
it  is  a  contingency  for  which  he  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared. 

Directly  the  first  card  is  led,  before  playing  a  card 
from  dummy,  the  dealer  should  spend  a  few  moments 
considering  his  two  hands,  observing  where  they  will 
dovetail,  how  they  will  combine  with  each  other,  how 
many  tricks  he  can  be  certain  of  winning,  and  in  which 
suit  his  principal  danger  lies,  and  he  should,  then  and 
there,  form  a  definite  plan  of  campaign,  offensive  or 
defensive,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  the  main  point  to 
be  remembered,  to  form  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  and 
to  stick  to  it,  unless  the  placing  of  the  cards  forces  him  to 
alter  it.  At  least  half  the  mistakes  which  are  made  by  the 
dealer  in  playing  a  No  Trump  are  made  by  playing  too 
quickly  to  the  first  trick,  before  he  has  properly  realised 
the  capabilities  of  the  two  hands. 

He  should  note  carefully  the  exact  value  of  the  card 
originally  led,  and  should  apply  the  Eleven  Rule  to  it, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  how  the 
cards  in  that  suit  are  divided.  If  he  has  a  master  card 
of  it,  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  stop  the  suit,  unless 
he  is  so  strong  that  there  is  a  chance  of  small  or  grand 
slam,  but  should  rather  allow  the  suit  to  be  continued 
until  the  third  player  is  exhausted  and  has  no  card  of 
it  left  to  return  to  his  partner,  then  he  can  finesse  to 
any  extent  in  other  suits  against  the  original  leader, 
knowing  that  the  third  hand  will  have  to  open  a  fresh 
suit  when  he  gets  in.  Even  with  king  and  one  small 
one  in  dummy,  and  ace  and  two  small  ones  in  his  own 
hand,  it  is  generally  wfise  for  the  dealer  to  give  away 
the  first  trick  so  as  effectually  to  block  the  suit. 


When  the  dealer  can  only  stop  the  suit  originally 
opened  once,  the  game  is  very  different  from  when  he 
can  stop  it  twice  or  even  more.  In  the  latter  case  he 
can  afford  to  take  a  doubtful  finesse  and  to  go  for  a 
big  game,  but  in  the  former  case  he  must  go  at  once 
for  his  own  strong  suit,  and  try  to  win  the  game,  or  to 
get  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  before  the  opponents  have 
a  chance  of  bringing  in  their  suit. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dealer  should  go  at  once  for 
the  suit  in  which  he  has  the  greatest  numerical  strength 
in  his  two  hands  combined,  being  careful  to  lead  as 
often  as  possible  from  weakness  up  to  strength,  so  as  to 
utilise  any  possible  finesses,  and  he  should  finesse  against 
the  third  player  rather  than  against  the  first  player,  for 
the  reason  that  the  first  player,  being  marked  with  four 
or  five  of  the  suit  originally  opened,  is  less  likely  to 
hold  strength  in  other  suits.  A  frequent  combination, 
familiar  to  all  bridge  players,  is  when  the  dealer  holds 
ace,  knave,  10,  and  others  of  a  suit  and  the  dummy 
has  king  and  two  small  ones.  In  this  case  the  dealer 
should  lead  the  knave  from  his  own  hand,  and,  if  the 
queen  is  not  put  on  second  hand,  he  should  win  the 
trick  with  dummy’s  king  and  take  the  finesse  the  other 
way.  Occasionally,  with  this  lead,  the  second  hand  will 
hesitate  for  some  time,  obviously  whether  to  cover 
the  knave  or  not,  and  will  not  do  so  ;  when  this 
occurs,  the  dealer  is  perfectly  entitled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  information  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  to  finesse 
the  knave,  although  he  had  not  intended  to  do  so.  It 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  etiquette  of  bridge  to  take  any 
advantage  of  information  that  one’s  partner  may  give 
one,  however  unintentionally  such  information  may 
have  been  given,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  even  the 
most  scrupulous  of  bridge  players  should  not  take 
every  advantage  of  information  given  by  an  adversary, 
whether  it  is  given  by  obvious  hesitation,  or  by  injudi¬ 
cious  remarks,  or  in  any  other  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  is,  at  times,  volunteered.  There  are  players 
who  have  pronounced  mannerisms  at  the  bridge  table, 
and  to  acton  information  derived  from  such  mannerisms 
on  the  part  of  a  partner  amounts  almost  to  dishonesty, 
but  to  refuse  to  make  use  of  information  derived  from 
an  opponent’s  mannerisms  amounts  quite  to  Quixotism. 


CHESS. 

Problem  73.  By  F.  Dedrle. 

Black,  5  pieces. 


White,  7  pieces. 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  71:  1.  B-R8.  If  BxP,  2.  R  —  Ri,  &c. 
Key  to  Problem  72:  1.  Q-R6. 


International  ’Varsity  Chess. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  resumption  of  the 
chess  matches  between  the  leading  Universities  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  cable  being  again 
employed  last  Saturday  to  convey  the  moves  across 
the  ocean.  The  use  of  this  agent  was  attended 
with  complete  success,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
on  all  who  were  responsible  for  the  arrangements. 
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Undoubtedly  the  main  condition  making-  for  success  on 
the  present  occasion  was  the  stipulation  that  the  match 
must  be  finished  in  one  day.  By  reducing  the  factor 
of  physical  endurance  to  its  minimum,  the  quality  of 
the  play  is  materially  enhanced ;  this  was  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  relatively  high  character  of  the  play 
last  Saturday.  With  an  accelerated  time  limit  for  the 
moves,  consent  to  the  adjudication  of  unfinished  games, 
and  a  little  more  readiness  for  players  to  resign  when 
they  are  fairly  beaten,  we  may  be  sanguine  of  an 
early  resumption  of  the  cable  matches  between  repre¬ 
sentative  English  and  American  teams.  This  used  to 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  chess  event  of  the  year, 
and  it  may  be  so  again  if  arrangements  can  be  made, 
as  in  the  ’Varsity  match,  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  cable 
to  one  day  instead  of  to  two  successive  working  days. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  games  played  last  Saturday 
in  the  above  match. 


White 

Hanning 

(England) 


Queen’s  Gambit. 

Black  White 

Kirkpatrick  Hanning 

(U.S.A.)  (England) 


Black 

Kirkpatrick 

(U.S.A.) 


1.  P-Q4  P-Q4 


2.  P-QB4  .  .  . 


This  may  be  the  best  of  the  standard  openings,  it  is 
certainly  the  one  which  is  most  popular  with  the 
masters.  It  is,  however,  often  played  by  others  merely 
because  it  is  in  vogue.  The  masters,  in  most  cases, 
have  arrived  at  it  by  a  process  of  selection,  and  although 
they  may  have  discarded  one  opening  after  another 
they  have  gained  in  knowledge  in  the  process.  Before 
Steinitz  put  his  faith  in  the  Queen’s  Gambit  he  was 
already  the  champion  of  the  world  and  never  hesitated 
to  play  genuine  gambits  which  modern  players  are  prone 
to  dismiss  summarily  as  unplayable.  The  popularity  of 
this  opening  in  the  present  match  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  anxiety  of  the  players  to  avoid  even  a  minimum  of 
risk.  But  that  is  a  mistake  ;  what  might  be  risky 
against  masters  is  not  necessarily  so  against  players  of 
lesser  rank. 


2.  .  .  .  PxP  4.  P  — K4  P  — K3 

3.  Kt  — QB3  Kt  — KB3 


To  accept  the  pawn,  to  return  it  and  then  to  consent 
to  a  cramped  game  is  playing  altogether  into  the  hands 
of  the  opponent.  P— K4  instead  would  apparently 
equalise  matters.  For  instance,  if  P  X  P,  then  Q  x  Qch, 
KxQ,  and  Kt— Kt5  regains  the  pawn. 


5.  P-K5  Kt-Q4 

6.  B  x  P  Kt  x  Kt 

7.  P  x  Kt  B-K2 

8.  Q-Kt4  P-KKt3 

9.  Kt  — 1<2  Kt  — Q2 


10.  Castles  P  — KR4 

11.  Q  — K4  Kt  —  Bi 

12.  R  — Qi  P  — QB3 

13.  B  Kt3  »  .  . 


This  quiet  move  reveals  the  player  of  promise.  Having 
placed  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  in  strategical 
positions  he  prepares  to  break  through  the  centre.  As 
will  be  seen,  every  move  is  accurately  timed  and  there 
is  no  relaxation  in  the  attack  except  to  bring  up  the 
reserve  forces. 
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If  black  takes  the  rook,  then  R—  B7  ch  followed  by 
Q  —  Q7wins  immediately.  White  has  certainly  shown 
distinct  ability  in  every  department  of  the  game. 

26.  R  —  Q7  RxR  27.  Q  x  R  Resigns 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 

IV. — One  Army  or  Two  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  law  of  simplicity  demands  that  we  should 
have  only  one  army.  But  the  best  of  principles  may  be 
pushed  too  far,  and  in  the  present  Case  there  are 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  two  armies.  Home 
and  foreign  service  are  carried  on  under  such  totally 


different  circumstances  as  to  constitute  practically 
different  services,  and  many  evils  arise  from  our  main¬ 
taining  only  one  army. 

For  years  our  home  army  has  been  enfeebled,  1 
might  say  wrecked,  by  being  transformed  virtually  into 
a  depot  for  regiments  on  foreign  service.  Again,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  recruits  and  soldiers  are  too 
young  and  too  weakly  for  foreign  service,  and  the 
debility  of  the  main  body  is  gradually  extending  towards 
its  extremities.  “  We  have  been  obliged  ”,  said  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  1897,  “to  fill  up  battalions  which  ought 
to  be  at  home  with  young  soldiers  and  send  them  to 
the  Mediterranean,  thus  filling  our  garrisons  there  with 
troops  unfit  to  take  the  field  ”.  We  were  in  fact  trading 
then,  as  we  are  trading  now,  upon  the  forbearance  of 
our  neighbours. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  a  foreign  army  with  short 
service,  but  we  ought  not  to  saddle  our  home  army 
with  the  evils  inseparable  from  long  or  medium  service, 
which  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter.  From  inevitable 
necessity  we  injure,  more  or  less,  the  industrial  career 
of  the  100,000  men  of  our  foreign  army  by  enlisting 
them  for  some  period  of  medium  service,  but  why 
wantonly  inflict  the  same  damage  on  the  100,000  men 
of  the  home  army?  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
The  service  of  "  the  foreign  army  must  be  long  or 
medium  ;  the  service  of  the  home  army  need  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  if  a  system  of  short  service 
can  be  found  which  will  not  prejudice  the  men’s  luture 
career,  it  ought  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  foreign  army  we 
must  select  that  term  of  service  and  those  inducements 
which  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  best  supply 
of  recruits.  Experience  and  common  sense  suggest 
long  service  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years,  with  a 
pension  of  at  least  a  shilling  a  day,  as  the  conditions 
which  will  produce  the  desired  result.  The  pension 
list,  although  heavy,  would  be  less  than  half  what  it 
was  when  long  service  was  universal  throughout  the 
army.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  in  the  matter  of 
reliefs  owing  to  the  long-service  system,  and  there 
would  practically  be  no  waste  from  desertion.  The 
foreign  army  would  be  fed  by  its  own  depots,  not  by 
the  home  army,  which  would  be  based  on  a  different 
principle.  Only  in  the  case  of  grave  emergency  would 
any  portion  of  the  home  army  be  sent  out  of  England 
to  the  support  of  the  foreign  army.  If  the  supply  of 
recruits  for  the  latter  showed  signs  of  falling  perma¬ 
nently  short,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  the 
inducements  to  enlist.  No  other  course  would  be  open 
to  us. 

This  plan  is  open  to  many  objections,  it  may  be  said. 
It  is  so,  unfortunately.  The  man  is  yet  unborn  who  can 
frame  an  unobjectionable  scheme  for  any  large  reform. 
Our  present  one  army  system  is  open  to  as  many  and  far 
more  serious  objections. — Yours  obediently, 

H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut.-Col. 

PROTECTION  FOR  BRITISH  SEAMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

69  St.  Philip  Street,  Queen’s  Road, 

Battersea,  S.W. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  British  seamen  are  due  to  you 
for  your  admirable  article  upon  their  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  in  our  mercantile  marine,  and  in  the  debatable 
area  of  economic  questions  :  there  appears  to  be,  for¬ 
tunately,  no  difference  of  opinion  when  stating  this  as 
a  grave  national  peril.  Their  maximum  number  was 
reached  in  1893  with  186,628  men  and  the  percentage 
of  foreigners,  exclusive  of  Lascars,  has  risen  from  9*08 
per  cent,  in  this  period  to  22  -8o  in  1902.  With  the  change 
from  sails  to  steam  there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  apprenticeship  ;  in  1845,  15,704  apprentices  were 
enrolled,  in  1901  only  1,242  and  in  that  year  there  were 
only  5,543  in  all  under  indentures,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the  departmental 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  manning  of  British  merchant  ships  will  mate¬ 
rially  increase  their  numbers.  The  reserve  of  capable 
seamen  is  smaller  year  by  year  and  at  a  time  when 
even  our  small  sailing  vessels  are  being  used  as  train¬ 
ing  grounds  for  foreign  youths,  our  great  shipping 
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companies  could  well  emulate  the  example  of  their 
German  competitors.  The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  not 
only  provide  training  ships  for  their  youthful  com¬ 
patriots  but  reply  to  aliens  desiring  employment  “  Our 
company  being  a  German  one  employs  only  Germans  in 
its  service  But  what  is  patriotism  to  our  ship¬ 
owners  or  steamship  directors  compared  with  increased 
dividends?  The  wages  offered  to  an  able  seaman  on 
sailing  vessels  are  ^3  a  month  together  with  his  keep, 
of  course  while  at  sea  he  has  no  opportunities  of  spend¬ 
ing,  but  155-.  a  week  is,  for  all  that,  as  Lord  Brassey 
says,  a  very  low  wage  for  employment  requiring 
skill  and  involving  danger.  The  reason  the  employers 
give  for  preferring  the  foreign  seaman,  is,  that  he  is  a 
pattern  of  obedience  and  sobriety,  whilst  the  British 
sailor  is  frequently  represented  as  the  scum  of  the 
cities.  The  Marquis  of  Graham’s  statistics  of  crime 
among  seamen  in  the  Port  of  Glasgow  prove  this 
statement  to  be  an  utter  fallacy.  “Never”,  to 
quote  him,  “  was  a  delusion  more  hard  to  blot  out 
from  the  public  mind,  not  because  the  man  in  the 
street  is  unwilling  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  case,  but 
because  the  matter  has  never  been  properly  thrashed 
out  or  given  unreservedly  to  the  country.  The  British 
seaman,  man  for  man,  is  more  sober  and  amen¬ 
able  to  discipline  than  the  foreign  seaman”.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  more 
profitable  investment  to  ship  the  foreigner  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Britisher.  It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
mind  to  grasp  the  principles  which  underlie  such  an 
inconsistent  policy  that  prohibits  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  responsible  positions  in  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  adopts  a  laissez-faire  attitude 
to  all  other  steamship  companies.  To  be  logical  this 
principle,  which  appears  in  the  new  supplementary 
charter  should  be  applied  all  round.  Surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  digest  a  treatise  on  logic  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  reference 
to  the  fishing  industry,  that  although  the  East  Coast  is 
pre-eminently  the  fishing  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
foreign  trawlers  are  still  granted  privileges  in  the 
waters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  which  are  denied  to  our 
own.  The  granting  to  foreigners  of  British  pilotage 
certificates  is  not  only  a  shameful  injustice  to  British 
pilots  but  a  source  of  danger  to  the  country  in  time  of 
war.  The  apathy  of  officialism  passes  all  understand¬ 
ing.  The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  remains 
“  quieta  non  movere  ”  while  pilotage  certificates  for  the 
Thames  accelerate  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the 
German  naval  reserve.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
European  country  where  toleration  is  carried  to  greater 
limits  of  absurdity. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  G.  Hills. 


“  THE  SAD  AND  SORROWFUL  UNION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clifton  Lodge,  Wardie,  Edinburgh, 

24  March,  1906. 

Sir, — The  reviewer  in  your  columns  of  “  Scotland 
and  the  Union  ”  is  of  course  entitled  to  contrast  my 
book  unfavourably  with  that  of  Hill  Burton,  whom  he 
has  elevated  to  a  post-mortem  professorship,  and  may 
be  justified  in  so  doing  ;  but,  since  he  says  that  I  have 
“arrived  at  no  novel  conclusion”  and  discovered  no 
“new  fact”,  I  hope,  in  justice  to  a  work  which  has 
involved  more  than  two  years’ almost  continuous  labour, 
you  will  allow  me  space  to  make  a  brief  reply. 

With  a  view  to  supplementing,  as  well  as  verifying, 
previous  histories,  I  sought  to  indicate  the  means  by 
which  the  Crown  continued  to  control  Parliament  after 
the  Committee  of  the  Articles  had  been  abolished  ;  to 
explain  the  apparent  paradox  that  Paterson,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Darienist,  promoted  a  Scottish  East  India 
Company  ;  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Country  Party 
through  its  various  phases — “  Williamite  ”,  Jacobite, 
Nationalist,  and  Squadrone  ;  to  estimate  the  character 
and  policy  of  leading  statesmen  and  Churchmen  ;  to 
show  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  rested  with  the 
Squadrone  and  the  Church,  and  to  unfold  minutely  the 
motives  and  action  of  each.  Will  the  reviewer  kindly 
say  where  he  finds  these  things  explained — I  might 
almost  say,  alluded  to — in  Burton’s  book?  As  to  “  new 


facts  ”,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  facts  not  consistent 
with  those  of  his  “professor”,  Burton  puts  Campbell 
of  Fanab  at  the  head  of  an  imaginary  naval  expedition, 
mentions  no  difference  between  the  first  Act  of  Security 
and  the  second,  calls  Roxburgh  a  “  nominal  ”  leader  of 
the  Squadrone,  represents  the  Wine  Act  of  1703  as  an 
Opposition,  not  a  Government,  measure,  the  Scots  as 
having  no  free  trade  with  England  till  the  Protectorate, 
the  Highland  chiefs  as  wielding  hereditary  jurisdictions. 
Well,  on  these  points  and  many  more,  which  are  not 
matters  of  opinion,  I  differ  from  Burton,  and  his  book, 
not  being  in  any  way  the  basis  of  mine,  was  not  “  con¬ 
spicuously  mentioned  ”.  In  his  historical  sketch  the 
reviewer  appears  to  have  reached  some  “  novel  con¬ 
clusions  ”  of  his  own — at  least  so  I  regard  his  statement 
that  the  Scots,  after  the  Revolution,  insisted  “  prac¬ 
tically  on  the  supremacy  of  Church  over  State”.  True, 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  “  neither  Jacobite  nor 
Episcopalian  ”.  Burton  was  the  latter — perhaps  the 
reviewer  is  both. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Law  Mathieson. 

[Our  correspondent  is  of  course  entitled  to  prefer 
himself  to  Burton  :  we  on  the  other  hand  prefer  Burton 
to  him. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  ALDWYCH  SITE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Haymarket,  London,  W. 

27  March,  1906. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  most  earnestly  to  plead,  if 
not  too  late,  for  a  hearing  by  those  responsible  for  the 
design  of  the  proposed  buildings  of  a  French  syndicate 
on  this  spot?  We  learn  that  the  style  is  to  be  that  of 
the  French  Renaissance,  or  in  other  words,  as  has 
already  been  so  truly  stated,  a  French  imitation  of  an 
Italian  imitation  of  the  architectural  forms  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Athens  !  Could  anything  be  more  abso¬ 
lutely  deplorable  or  distressing  for  so  magnificent  a 
site,  which  now  presents  itself  for  a  splendid  display  of 
the  finest  English  architecture,  an  opportunity  which 
has  not  occurred  for  so  large  an  area  and  historical  a 
centre  in  London,  for  about  two  centuries  ? 

Yours,  &c.  Walter  Stephens. 


IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  24  March,  1906. 

Sir, — Mr.  Runciman’s  statement  that  the  Irish  are 
“  forgetting  their  own  priceless  heritage  in  music  ”  is,  as 
he  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear,  not  quite  so  correct  now 
as  it  would  have  been  if  made  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Irish  Folk  Song  Society  has  during  the  last  two  years 
done  a  good  deal  to  collect  and  preserve  the  traditional 
airs  which  he  so  justly  values.  As  for  Irish  concerts  in 
London,  the  Gaelic  League,  though  perhaps  open  to 
the  criticism  that  in  its  festivals  it  sometimes  subordi¬ 
nates  musical  merit  to  “  patriotic  ”  sentiment,  has  at 
any  rate  fought  with  very  marked  success  against  the 
influence  of  the  “latest  music-hall  ribaldries  and 
vulgarities  ”.  Perhaps  one  may  ask  how  Mr.  Runciman 
decided  that  the  people  who  chanted  music-hall  songs 
in  the  London  streets  on  S.  Patrick’s  Day  were  Irish? 
Attendance  at  a  nominally  Irish  concert  proves  nothing 
now  that  every  cockney  wears  the  clover,  and  it  is  as 
inconceivable  that  those  many  Irish  people  who  went 
to  the  Gaelic  League’s  concerts  at  Covent  Garden 
should  have  offended  Mr.  Runciman’s  ear  in  this  par 
ticular  way,  as  that  those  few  who  went  to  the  other 
Irish  concerts  should  have  been  singing  in  the  streets 
at  all. 

But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  long  period  of  neglect 
has  made  the  recovery  of  Irish  folk  music  a  difficult 
task,  and  the  undesigned  support  given  by  your  musical 
critic  to  the  aims  of  the  Irish  Folk  Song  Society  is  very 
welcome. 

The  Gaelic  League,  by  the  way,  seems  to  take 
exactly  the  same  view  of  Thomas  Moore  as  Mr. 
Runciman,  but  1  (not  being  one  of  them)  venture  to 
warn  him  that  it  would  be  almost  as  dangerous  for 
him  to  tell  Gaelic  Leaguers  that  “Moore  is  always 
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regarded  as  the  representative  Irish  poet”  as  it  would 
be  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  topic  were  he  to  find 
himself  dining  at  the  mess  of  a  Highland  regiment. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  M.  C.  Seton. 


DR.  REICH  ON  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  20  March,  1906. 

Sir, — As  a  deeply  interested  reader  of  the  Saturday 
Review  and  a  very  timid  trespasser  on  your  valuable 
space,  I  venture  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
readers  most  qualified  to  give  one  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  woman.  A  few  days  ago  a  lecture  on  this 
subject  was  given  by  the  famous  Hungarian,  Dr.  Reich, 
whose  discourses  on  Plato  at  Claridge’s  have  lately 
attracted  so  much  attention — at  least  from  the  “  smart 
set  ” — and  I  must  admit  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to 
raise  one’s  opinion  of  one’s  own  sex.  Dr.  Reich  com¬ 
menced  by  an  allusion  to  the  physiology  of  men 
and  women,  which  he  maintained  is  never  considered 
seriously  enough,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  the 
appalling  marriages  which  are  so  common  in  England — 
i.e.  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age  mated  with 
a  girl  of  twenty.  This,  he  said,  was  not  tolerated 
abroad,  where  a  man  was  considered  old  and  out  of  the 
question  at  forty  to  forty-five.  Surely  this  is  disproved 
only  too  often  in  France,  where  “  les  mariages  de  con- 
venance  ”  are  so  frequent,  and  nearly  always  entail 
the  sacrifice  of  some  young  girl  to  an  old  man  of  noble 
family.  Dr.  Reich  says  that  woman  is  one  of  the  five 
causes  of  history,  and  yet  that  we,  duly  aware  of  this 
dignified  position,  do  not  take  ourselves  seriously  enough 
or  force  our  men  to  do  so  either.  Apparently  the 
women  of  France  come  as  near  as  possible  to  Dr. 
Reich’s  idea  of  perfection  ;  they  are,  he  says,  dignified, 
energetic,  thrifty  and  supremely  tactful  and  dissimilar 
to  all  other  nations.  We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  came  to  grief  because  they  misplaced  their 
women  and  failed  to  realise  their  proper  position. 

Dr.  Reich  has  no  sympathy  with  the  “  fearful 
crazes  ”  we  take  up,  under  which  heading  he  places 
temperance,  woman’s  suffrage  &c.  and  considers  that 
causes  such  as  these  spoil  us  for  the  proper  work  we 
should  be  doing.  Altogether  he  has  I  fear  a  very  poor 
idea  of  English  motherhood,  as  he  quoted  a  case  of  his 
own  when  at  one  time  a  large  number  of  young  English 
students  were  under  his  tuition,  some  of  them  even 
living  in  his  own  house,  and  not  one  of  them  had  had 
the  slightest  interest  shown  in  him  by  his  own  mother, 
either  in  illness,  or  success,  or  whatever  fate  held  in 
store  for  him.  This  statement  seems  incredible  and 
why,  if  we  women  are  of  this  calibre,  has  the  common 
saying  “  tied  to  his  mother’s  apron-strings”  survived? 
I  have  always  thought  that  an  almost  perfect  mother¬ 
hood  in  its  pure  and  unselfish  affection  was  most 
certainly  illustrated  by  the  women  of  our  country,  but 
even  this  comforting  reflection  was  wrested  from  me. 
Dr.  Reich  concedes  that  our  small  empire,  with  its  vast 
Imperial  interests  that  spread  so  far  around,  has  many 
advantages  over  other  countries  that  are  more  concen¬ 
trated  empires,  and  that  our  women  ought  to  find  their 
right  place  and  not  be  crippled  or  bound  down  in  any 
way.  That  we  ape  men  and  thereby  somewhat  destroy 
the  ideal  of  true  womanhood  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted, 
-but  that  does  not  prevent  some  of  us  from  attempting 
to  use  what  softening  or  sympathetic  influence  we  may 
possess  wherewith  to  round  off  the  “  angular  quality  ” 
that  Dr.  Reich  finds  so  very  marked  in  the  Englishman. 

We  were  told  that  though  woman  is  the  dominant 
power  in  America  she  has  not  found  her  proper  place, 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  alarming  figures  furnished  by 
the  Doctor  with  reference  to  divorce  in  that  country. 
The  numbers  read  something  like  two  thousand  divorces 
to  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  the  population.  We 
should,  it  seems,  strive  to  unite  the  graces  of  Rome  and 
Athens  with  a  high  intellectuality  and  true  femininity, 
and  endeavour  to  overcome  our  Spartan-like  tendencies. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  this  state  of  perfection  is  to  be  obtained  ? 
and  whether  our  condition  is  really  as  alarming  as  it 
■appears  to  be  when  seen  from  a  foreigner’s  point  of  view. 

Yours  truly,  Q.  G. 


REVIEWS. 

DON  PORFI. 

“  Porfirio  Diaz.”  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  London  : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  21s.  net, 

HE  apotheosis  of  a  man  during  his  life  is  always 
rather  a  risky  experiment  ;  but  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie 
makes  her  case  out  (from  her  point  of  view)  tolerably 
well  and  fairly  lands  her  mortal  in  Olympus,  with  his 
halo  represented  by  a  “  poblano  ”  hat.  She  has  had, 
on  one  side,  exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  Mexico, 
for,  as  she  says  in  her  introduction,  “  armed  with  intro¬ 
ductions  .  .  .  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west 
I  penetrated,  and  when  journeys  into  wild  parts  where 
white  people  were  practically  unknown  might  prove 
dangerous,  General  Diaz  gave  me  an  escort  of  soldiers  ”. 
The  phrase  “  white  people”  is  ambiguous  from  a  friend 
of  the  Mexican  people.  Mrs.  Tweedie  goes  on  to  say 
that  “  .  .  .  a  party  of  forty  soldiers,  twenty-two  gentle¬ 
men  and  myself  rode  for  ten  consecutive  days  through 
the  mountains,  visiting  ancient  Aztec  temples  and 
stopping  at  large  coffee,  sugar  or  tobacco  estates  by 
the  way”.  Are  we  to  understand  that  these  estates 
were  entirely  conducted  by  Indians?  Or  does  Mrs. 
Tweedie  exclude  all  Mexicans  from  the  category  of 
“white  people”?  These  are  the  phrases,  that  no 
doubt,  without  intending,  wound  and  irritate,  and 
make  the  name  of  Briton  unsavoury  abroad.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  say  “foreigners”,  for  of  course 
no  one  is  really  white  but  the  Englishman.  This 
little  slip  apart,  the  whole  book  is  written  in  an 
appreciative  spirit  as  regards  the  subject  of  it,  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Though  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  country  under  the  conditions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  into  places  to 
which  the  humbler  traveller  rarely  can  attain,  the 
shield  has  also  its  obverse  side.  For  in  such  a  manner 
it  is  impossible  to  get  to  know  anything  of  the  people, 
who  naturally  seeing  forty-five  soldiers,  twenty-two 
gentlemen,  and  an  attractive  foreign  lady  suddenly 
appear  amongst  them,  are  on  their  best  behaviour  all 
the  time.  In  fact  both  in  the  present  work  and  in  the 
previous  book  on  Mexico  by  the  same  author,  carefully 
written  and  well  turned  out  as  are  both  publications, 
although  the  distance  travelled  is  extensive,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  good,  in  fact  the  leather  all  quite  new,  and 
the  prunello  quite  Ai,  the  information  given  as  to  the 
people  of  the  land  is  singularly  small.  This  is  all  the 
carping  that  we  propose  to  do,  for  the  present  work  is 
really  extremely  interesting,  full  of  information  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  us,  carefully  compiled,  and  written 
with  great  enthusiasm,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

If  General  Porfirio  Diaz  (never  once  throughout  the 
book  is  his  familiar  appellation  of  “Don  Porfi”  so 
much  as  breathed)  has  an  order  in  his  gift,  such  as  the 
“Eagle  of  Chapultepec  ”,  “The  Golden  Ahuehuete”, 
or  the  like,  he  should  bestow  it  incontinently  upon  the 
writer  of  his  life.  If  Mexico  does  not  afford  an  order 
(which  we  doubt)  that  of  “  El  Busto  ”  can  be  procured 
from  Venezuela  on  most  reasonable  terms.  The  facts 
seem  all  correct,  and  it  is  true  that  a  great  change  has 
certainly  come  over  Mexico  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
We  who  write  these  poor  lines  remember  riding  to 
Chapultepec  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and 
having  taken  a  short  cut  coming  back,  through  a  dark 
little  park,  being  hailed  by  two  suspicious-looking 
men,  who  tried  to  sidle  up  their  horses,  and  only 
sheered  off  when  (having  just  come  from  Western 
Texas)  we  drew  our  rifle  from  the  sling,  with  a  wild 
flourish,  but  with  a  quaking  heart.  In  those  days 
tram-cars  coming  back  from  bull  fights  were  often 
robbed,  and  the  stage  coaches  not  infrequently  arrived 
at  such  towns  as  Oaxaca  (not  pronounced  O-ah-uack-ah 
— it  looks  a  little  like  Tahitan  transliterated  as  on 
page  2),  with  all  the  passengers  stripped  to  their  skins. 
True  that  the  “road-agents”  usually  left  some  news¬ 
papers  ;  but  in  those  days  the  newspaper  in  Mexico 
was  little  bigger  than  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the 
paper  was  ridiculously  bad.  Certainly  it  is  pleasing 
in  these  days  when  we  demonstrate  our  equality  by 
being  all  a  little  better  than  our  neighbours  to  meet 
with  genuine  enthusiasm  about  a  subject  or  a  man. 
Enthusiasm,  without  doubt,  exudes  from  every  page 
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and  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Tweedie’s  work,  and  had  she 
only  brought  discretion  to  her  task,  she  might  have 
given  to  the  public  a  book  as  solid  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  interesting.  Nobody  doubts  that  General  Porfirio 
Diaz  is  a  remarkable  and  even  a  great  man,  but  at  one 
swoop  to  dub  him  “  the  greatest  figure  in  modern 
history”  is  to  expose  him  to  some  ridicule.  To  com¬ 
pare  him,  even  by  implication,  with  Garibaldi  is  to 
belittle  him  needlessly,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  and  a  capable  ruler  and  a  born  general.  Even 
in  Spanish  America  his  actual  achievement  pales  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Bolivar  and  perhaps  is  inferior  to  that 
of  San  Martin.  The  expulsion  of  the  few  foreign 
mercenaries  of  Maximilian  is  as  nothing  to  the  defeat 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Spain,  armed  with  all  the 
prestige  of  centuries  of  rule.  Diaz  found  a  country  in 
disorder,  and  full  of  highway  robbers,  its  finances  in 
ruin,  and  its  frontiers  open  and  unguarded.  After 
some  five  and  twenty  years  of  rule,  he  has  cleansed  the 
corruption  of  the  finances,  made  his  frontiers  quite 
strong  enough  to  protect  his  country  against  probable 
invasion,  and  by  the  institution  of  the  admirable  police 
force  known  as  “  Los  Rurales”  he  has  made  the  high 
roads  as  safe  as  those  of  most  European  countries. 
That  is  an  honourable  record,  and  Mexico  owes  him 
much  for  work.  But  there  is  a  per  contra  account. 
Whereas  once  the  highway  robber  with  his  blunder¬ 
buss,  his  lazo  and  his  machete,  robbed  the  poor 
upon  the  roads,  though  not  objecting  to  the  rich  when 
a  good  chance  came  to  his  hand,  the  sweater  now  robs 
all  the  world.  Though  the  system  that  prevailed  of 
paying  workers  at  the  haciendas  in  kind  is  pretty  nearly 
done  away  with,  the  workers  in  the  towns  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  Europe,  which  are 
raising  up  strong  and  protesting  Labour  Parties  in  every 
European  State. 

Beyond  these  criticisms,  which  are  after  all  rather 
political  than  literary,  we  have  only  praise  both  for 
the  subject  and  for  the  book.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  a  man 
to  conjure  with  in  both  Americas.  If  Mrs.  Tweedie 
had  confined  herself  to  saying  that  he  was  the  greatest 
personality  that  North  America  has  seen  for  fifty  years, 
we  should  be  with  her  heartily,  for  Don  Porfirio  has 
fought  a  foreign  foe,  and  did  not  gain  his  laurels 
entirely  by  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  as 
did  the  heroes  of  the  great  war  between  the  North 
and  South.  As  honest,  and  much  more  dignified  than 
Lincoln,  he  has  those  virtues  of  simplicity,  sincerity 
and  modesty  almost  essential  in  a  great  ruler  of  a 
democratic  State.  His  adventures  read  more  like  a 
story  of  the  Spanish  “  capa  v  espada  ”  school,  than 
sober  realism.  No  ruler  of  a  State  in  Europe,  or  for 
that  matter  in  America,  has  had  a  swim  for  life  by 
night  amongst  the  sharks.  His  seven  days’  cooping-up 
in  the  box-sofa  of  the  purser’s  cabin  of  the  ss.  “City 
of  Havana”  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  every  ruler 
ought  to  pass  through  before  mounting  on  a  throne. 
In  Constitutional  States  it  might  be  modified,  and  a 
few  days  at  large  amongst  the  sewers  of  the  capital 
imposed  instead. 

The  story  of  the  luckless  Maximilian  and  the  French 
filibusters  who  sent  him  to  his  fate  and  then  abandoned 
him,  has  many  times  been  told.  But  it  has  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  written  from  the  dictation  of  one 
of  the  chief  actors,  and  yet  so  sympathetically  to  all 
concerned,  as  in  the  present  book.  The  dreary  march¬ 
ings  and  countermarchings,  the  senseless  slaughters, 
and  the  names  of  “  illustrissimi  ”  whose  only  title  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  amount  of  blood  they  spilled,  is  merci¬ 
fully  left  out,  an  example  which  might  be  imitated  in 
every  history  except  those  specially  designed  for  mili¬ 
tary  men.  Diaz  and  Maximilian  stand  out  as  loyal 
foes,  each  capable  of  estimating  his  adversary’s  worth. 
Mejia  and  Miramon  fall  naturally  into  the  second 
place  instead  of  being  almost  deified  as  patriots  (so  to 
speak,  on  strike,  as  they  were  fighting  against  their 
fatherland)  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  accounts  of 
the  sad  episode.  We  see  the  Hapsburg  prince,  as 
Diaz  saw  him,  and  in  his  view,  we  recognise  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  hero  of  the  book.  We  see  Benito  Juarez  as 
he  really  was,  a  cautious  Indian,  but  an  educated  man, 
a  patriot  if  such  a  thing  exists,  and  yet  not  made  by 
nature  for  a  general.  Lastly  we  read  the  letter  Maximilian 
wrote  the  night  before  his  death  to  Juarez,  a  letter  which 


Diaz  probably  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  biographer, 
and  which  she  with  commendable  fairness  prints,  and  thus- 
allows  the  Emperor  in  some  respect  to  vindicate  him¬ 
self  by  the  true,  patriotic  and  the  noble  view  he  took 
of  the  affairs  of  his  adopted  country  on  his  last  night 
on  earth.  Though  the  whole  book  is  interesting, 
perhaps  this  is  the  episode  in  which  the  writer  shows 
most  literary  skill.  Truly  her  enthusiasm  for  Mexica 
and  for  its  President  is  great,  but  that  enthusiasm 
should  not  betray  her  as  it  has  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  of  South  America  in  such  terms  as  these.  “South 
America  is  a  congeries  of  turbulent  republics  with  a 
habit  of  repudiating  debts  and  treaty  obligations. 
This  calls  for  occasional  visits  from  foreign  warships 
sent  to  overawe  them.”  Nothing  could  be  more  widely 
removed  from  fact,  and  in  a  traveller  such  as  is  the 
author,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Fancy  a  foreign 
warship  sent  to  overawe  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil  or  Chile,  and  fancy  either  of  these  States 
repudiating  either  treaties  or  their  debts  !  More¬ 
over,  both  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  are 
larger  and  more  important  States  than  Mexico. 
Both  of  them  are  richer  than  she  is,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  she  has  one 
thing  which  they  lack,  and  that  is  a  strong  man,  such 
as  is  Don  Porfi,  and  he  is  lucky  in  having  found  a  true 
enthusiast  to  write  the  story  of  his  life.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  photographs  of  mules  and  horses 
(by  the  author)  on  the  prairie,  are  all  excellent,  and 
the  one  which  represents  the  writer  riding,  en  cavalier, 
in  a  vaquero’s  saddle  on  a  horse  which  to  our  eyes 
appears  to  be  either  a  “  grullo  ”  or  a  “  ruano  ”,  is 
most  interesting.  In  taking  leave  of  her,  we  thank 
the  writer  for  a  true  fairy  tale,  so  marvellous  that  had 
she  sat  down  to  invent  it,  ’tis  ten  to  one  that  she 
had  failed. 


BROWNING  AND  CRITICISM. 

“  Browning  and  Dogma.”  By  Ethel  M.  Naish.  London  : 
Bell.  1906.  4s.  6d.  net. 

ONE  effect  of  every  great  poet  is  to  modify,  more  or 
less,  the  canons  and  character  of  poetic  criticism. 
To  create  a  new  atmosphere— and  this  is  what  every 
poet  whom  we  can  call  great  achieves — is  obviously  to 
create  a  new  temperament  in  the  world  of  readers.  Of 
few  great  poets,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  they  have 
actually  originated  a  new  school,  a  new  type  of  criti¬ 
cism  altogether.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  this  is  quite 
true  of  any  English  poet,  except  Browning.  And 
further,  we  doubt  whether  this  truth,  applicable  as  it  is 
to  Browning,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  congratulation 
either  for  Browning  himself  or  for  his  critics.  Miss 
Naish’s  book  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  are  seven 
lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham  before  an  audience 
which  consisted  (we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting)  of 
Browning  enthusiasts.  The  style  is  clear  and  work¬ 
manlike,  the  matter  often  thoughtful,  and  the  plan 
most  patiently  elaborated.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  it  is 
palpable  that  nobody,  unless  he  be  either  a  reviewer  or 
a  pledged  member  of  that  peculiar  school  of  criticism  to 
which  Browning’s  work  alone  has  given  birth,  would 
suffer  these  lectures  to  the  end.  We  do  not  imply  that 
they  smack  excessively  of  the  Browning  Society.  Far 
from  it.  Vague  sermonising — a  vice  almost  inseparable 
from  discussion  of  a  poet’s  “teaching" — is  here,  on 
the  whole,  sincerely  and  firmly  repressed.  But  the 
fundamental  defect  remains.  The  reader  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  with  poetry,  the  reader,  that  is  to  say,  who  can 
hop  with  catholic  delight  from  Milton  to  Shakespeare 
and  from  Keats  to  Wordsworth,  will  not  get  through 
this  book.  It  is  too  conscientious  ;  and  conscientious¬ 
ness,  to  be  quite  frank,  is  a  quality  of  which  a  very 
little  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  domain  of  poetic 
criticism.  A  collator  of  Greek  manuscripts,  or  a 
commentator  on  historical  charters,  can  hardly  be 
overburdened  with  this  virtue.  For  such  people  it  is 
the  one  thing  needful.  But  a  critic  of  poetry  must  be 
ever  on  his  guard  against  it.  Otherwise,  he  will  land 
himself  in  the  unhappy  plight  of  one  who  loses  his  life 
by  taking  overmuch  thought  for  the  morrow. 

On  the  very  last  page  of  this  volume  occurs  the 
following  :  “It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  with  him 
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Uhe  consciousness  was  strongly  present,  that  ‘  Formulas 
do  not  exhaust  the  truth  ’  ;  that  ‘  the  character  and 
•expression  of  Doctrine  ...  is  relative  to  the  age’”. 
The  remarks  about  formulas  and  Doctrine  (we  have 
.given  the  dots  as  they  appear)  are  the  subject  of  a  foot¬ 
note,  and  from  the  footnote  we  learn  that  a  theological 
work  by  no  less  an  author  than  Bishop  Westcott  is 
responsible  for  these  statements  of  a  truth  which  at  the 
present  day  is  fairly  patent,  we  should  have  imagined, 
to  any  thoughtful  child  of  twelve.  This  is  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean  by  conscientiousness — a  pathetic 
yearning  for  even  the  smallest  contributions  of  moral 
or  philosophic  truth,  and  a  thankful  grasp  of  them  at 
the  hands  of  any  writer  whose  respectability  will  lend 
them  an  air  of  profound  wisdom.  If,  after  working 
through  seven  lectures  on  Browning’s  attitude  to 
dogma,  one  is  really  glad  to  have  episcopal  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  dogma  “is  relative  to  the  age”, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  bed-time.  Browning, 
like  Wordsworth  but  immeasurably  more  so,  had  the 
extraordinary  gift  of  arguing  and  continuing  to  be  a 
poet  at  the  same  time.  He  invests  the  mere  workings 
of  the  intellect  with  passion.  Motives,  for  him,  can  be 
as  romantic  as  actions.  The  psychology  of  the  Bishop 
who  orders  his  tomb  is  very  much  more  complicated 
than  the  psychology  of  Hamlet  soliloquising  on  death, 
but  equally  human.  To  have  preserved  this  continuous 
ihuman  pulse,  this  appeal  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the 
midst  of  all  sorts  of  disquisitions  on  all  sorts  of 
recondite  subjects,  is  the  achievement  which  elevates 
many  of  Browning’s  poems  to  the  position  of  absolute 
feats.  It  is  just  because  Browning  has  this  unique 
ipower  that  he  is  so  difficult  to  criticise.  The  critic, 
unlike  the  poet,  is  usually  incapable  of  this  nice  and 
precarious  mixture  of  passion  and  philosophy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  is  placed  in  a  dilemma.  He  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  Browning’s  erudition  and  Browning’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  mind  upon  them.  If  he  does  the  latter,  he 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  (without  knowing  it)  a  critic 
of  poetry  no  longer,  but  a  Browning  critic. 

The  Browning  critic,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  peculiar 
product.  Peculiar,  we  mean,  in  the  domain  of  literary 
criticism.  Really,  he  is  only  one  species  of  the  genus 
Didactic,  to  whom  the  beauties  of  nature,  no  less  than 
the  follies  of  mankind,  fall  an  easy  prey.  During  the 
last  forty  years  he  has  been  active,  chiefly,  in  the  field 
of  theological  speculation.  “Conflicts”  and  “recon¬ 
ciliations  ”  between  religion  and  science,  exhibition 
matches  between  dogma  and  doubt,  have  irresistibly 
attracted  him.  Poetry,  along  with  everything  else  that 
was  portable,  has  been  dragged  into  this  arena,  and 
the  principal  victims  have  been  Browning  and  Tennyson  ; 
Browning,  though  he  really  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
philosopher,  and  Tennyson,  because  he  fancied  he  was 
a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet.  The  conjunction  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson  at  this  point  is  instructive. 
No  great  perception  is  required  to  observe  that  Tennyson, 
whenever  he  attempts  theology  or  what  is  technically 
known  as  “thinking”,  instantly  becomes  limp  and 
third-rate.  But  it  is  precisely  in  these  hours  of  gloom 
that  the  sort  of  critic  we  are  describing  fastens  upon 
him,  and  holds  him  up  to  our  admiration.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure,  therefore,  without  exhausting  the  encyclo¬ 
paedic  mass  of  writings  which  are  concerned  with 
Browning’s  philosophy,  that  Browning’s  poetry,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  is  “no  object”.  We  are 
not  at  the  pains  to  define  poetry.  The  writer  of  these 
lectures,  for  instance,  would  probably  inform  us  that 
our  conception  of  “  poetry”  differs  from  hers.  Poetry, 
she  might  say,  is  properly  and  worthily  occupied  with 
large  and  speculative  considerations  about  life.  To 
this  we  should  agree.  Browning  himself  has  proved 
that  ;  Shakespeare  (according  to  the  measure  of  his 
own  day)  has  proved  it.  Our  point  is,  that  what  makes 
Browning  a  poet  is  just  what  made  Shakespeare  a 
poet ;  something,  namely,  which  all  lovers  of  poetry 
recognise,  and  which  almost  entirely  escapes  us  as  we  I 
read  this  volume,  save  in  the  quotations  from  Browning 
himself.  It  is  possible,  in  short,  to  love  Browning’s 
works  without  loving  Browning’s  poetry.  We  do  not 
understand  the  passion,  but  we  know  it  to  exist. 

Let  it  be  clear,  then,  that  we  offer  no  disparagement 
•of  this  book.  For  what  it  is,  it  is  good.  If  people  who 


are  interested  in  theology  consider  it  helpful  to  track 
down  the  minutiae  of  Browning’s  theological  utterances, 
let  them.  But  if,  in  view  of  this  admission,  the  reader 
should  wonder  why  we  have  noticed  the  book  at  all 
from  our  standpoint  of  purely  poetic  criticism,  our  reply 
is  a  simple  one.  We  regard  Browning  as  a  poet,  and 
we  do  not  regard  the  utterances  of  a  poet  (even  on 
theology)  as  of  any  value  at  all,  when  once  the  volatile 
thing  we  describe  as  poetry  has  been  allowed  to 
evaporate. 


THE  LAW  MERCHANT. 

“  A  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law.”  By  John  William 
Smith.  Eleventh  Edition  by  de  Hart  and  Simey. 
2  vols.  London :  Stevens  and  Sons  Ltd. ;  Sweet  and 
Maxwell  Ltd.  1905.  £2  2s. 

TVT  EITHER  the  matter  nor  the  style  of  a  law  book 
intended  for  practitioners  commends  itself  to 
a  book-lover’s  taste  ;  it  were  an  instance  of  quite  ex¬ 
travagant  mental  perversion  to  extend  the  cult  of  the 
first  edition  to  legal  text-books  destined  for  daily  use. 
They  are  the  tools  of  a  particular  industry  and  must  be 
kept  in  working  order  or  replaced,  so  that — sad  though 
it  be  from  some  points  of  view — there  is  little  room 
for  sentimental  scruples  when  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  condemns  its  predecessor  to  oblivion.  A 
glance  at  the  first  edition  of  Smith’s  “  Mercantile  Law  ” 
(if  a  copy  is  still  to  be  found)  will  nevertheless  pro¬ 
vide  matter  for  thought  to  a  reflective  mind.  The 
first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1834,  supplied  a  fair 
conspectus  of  the  law  as  it  was  when  books  other  than 
the  reports  were  few  in  number  ;  the  eleventh  edition 
is  now  upon  us.  Much  has  happened  since  1834.  The 
development  of  mercantile  usage  is  shown  by  thousands 
of  decisions  and  every  branch  of  mercantile  law  has 
been  the  object  of  specialised  treatment.  Again,  the 
form  of  the  law  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution 
owing  to  the  legislative — it  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  the  enacting — activity  displayed  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Of  the  eighty-seven  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  now  printed  in  the  appendix  eleven  only  were 
in  existence  in  1834.  Apart  from  such  subjects  as 
companies,  bankruptcy,  and  merchant  shipping  which, 
as  the  products  of  modern  conditions,  necessitated  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  body  of  legislation,  the  law 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  partnership  and  sale  of 
goods  is  now  to  be  found  in  statutes  mainly  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  common  law.  Without  any  disrespect  to 
certain  painstaking  and  distinguished  draughtsmen, 
some  good  fairy  with  a  taste  for  law  would  almost 
appear  to  have  assumed  alternately  the  guise  of  a 
Pollock  or  a  Chambers  and  to  have  quietly  gone  to 
work,  with  the  result  that  a  mercantile  code  stands 
revealed  which,  if  not  perfect — we  cannot  refrain  from 
shedding  a  tear  over  the  marine  insurance  bill  which 
was  involved  in  the  accustomed  massacre  of  the  inno¬ 
cents  at  the  end  of  last  session — is  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  to  anything  that  has  been  achieved  in  systems  not 
avowedly  dependent  upon  case  law  for  the  development 
of  legal  rules. 

When  the  late  Mr.  John  William  Smith  published  his 
“  Leading  Cases  ”  he  inscribed  on  the  title-page  the 
passage  from  the  Institutes,  “  It  is  ever  good  to  rely 
upon  the  book  at  large  ;  for  many  times  Compendia 
sunt  dispendia,  and  Melius  est  petere  fontes  quam 
sectari  rivulos  ”.  Can  it  be  that,  writing  in  1837,  he 
already  felt  misgivings  as  to  the  value  of  his  own 
“  Compendium  ”  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  1834,  we  should  hesitate  to  predict  a  great  measure 
of  success  for  the  present  edition  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  eleventh  of  its  line,  so  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  those  who  buy  the  book  and,  possibly,  use 
it.  The  learned  editors  have  unnecessarily  hampered 
themselves  by  making  the  old  “Compendium”  the 
basis  of  their  work  :  the  book  is  compiled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  traditional  method  whereby  a  mosaic  of 
extracts  from  statutes  and  leading  cases  grows  more 
and  more  elaborate  in  successive  editions  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  of  clearness  and  consistency.  Having 
regard  to  the  present  form  of  our  law,  a  more  usefu 
book  would  have  been  produced  by  taking  the  statutes 
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as  the  basis  and  adding  the  necessary  elucidations  by 
way  of  commentary.  Historically  the  statutes  come 
last,  logically  they  should  now  be  placed  first. 

To  demand  the  application  of  modern  methods  to 
the  preparation  of  a  text-book  is  not  necessarily  to 
condemn  the  historical  treatment  of  a  legal  topic.  The 
arrangement  of  Messrs,  de  Hart  and  Simey’s  volumes 
itself  "illustrates  the  course  along  which  our  mercantile 
law  developed.  For  while  the  statutes,  which  are 
placed  last,  are  in  the  main  the  product  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  commentary  is  based  on  the 
decisions  in  which  (mainly  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield)  the  leading  principles  were 
laid  down  and  developed,  the  excellent  introduction  by 
Sir  John  Macdonell,  reprinted  with  slight  alterations 
from  the  tenth  edition,  deals  with  the  early  history  of 
the  law  merchant  and  serves  to  remind  us  that  the 
origins  of  our  mercantile  law  are  largely  anterior  to  the 
common  law  and  in  many  respects  independent  of  it. 
The  law  merchant  was  to  a  great  extent  developed  out 
of  the  intercourse  between  traders  of  different  nation¬ 
alities  and  has  been  said  to  be  the  earliest  form  of 
international  law.  It  was  at  the  great  fairs  where 
in  the  middle  ages  merchants  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  met  that  the  rules  governing  their  transactions 
took  shape  :  it  was  there  also  that  disputes  were  ad¬ 
judicated  upon  by  specially  constituted  tribunals  of 
merchants  before  the  parties  separated.  Our  mercantile 
law  originated  as  much  at  Lyons  and  Besan^on,  at 
Ypr£s  and  Antwerp,  as  at  Winchester  and  Stourbridge 
and  S.  Ives.  We  have  travelled  far  since  the  days 
when  the  laws  of  Oleron  or  the  Consolato  del  Mare 
were  invoked  to  determine  disputed  questions.  In  its 
earliest  stages  mercantile  law  applied  exclusively  to  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  class  and  was  administered  by 
special  tribunals.  In  that  period  the  gild  merchant 
ruled  supreme,  and  without  some  authority  of  the 
kind  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  law  of  that  day  could 
have  found  adequate  sanctions.  An  advance  is  marked 
where  the  law,  existing  as  a  body  of  custom  and  still 
applicable  solely  to  those  engaged  in  commerce,  was 
proved  in  the  ordinary  courts  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  custom  or  a  foreign  law  is  now  proved.  And  so 
we  are  brought  to  the  incorporation  of  mercantile 
customs  in  the  law  of  England.  Traces  of  the  time 
when  mercantile  law  was  held  to  apply  only  between 
those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  survive  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  an  action  against 
the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  upheld  a  special  plea 
that  the  defendant  was  a  “  gentleman  ”  and  not  a  trader 
— a  decision  very  properly  reversed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  saw  no  reason  why  a  gentleman  should 
refuse  to  meet  a  bill  if  he  chose  to  draw  one.  And 
so  mercantile  law  instead  of  being  international  and 
yet  exclusive  becomes  comprehensive  and  national. 
This  is  hardly  the  occasion  to  discuss  the  movement  in 
favour  of  uniformity  as  illustrated  by  the  resolutions  of 
many  chambers  of  commerce  in  various  countries,  and 
by  the  useful  work  which  is  being  done  by  such  bodies 
as  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the  Society 
of  Comparative  Legislation.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
Sir  John  Macdonell  is  well  known.  The  early  history 
of  the  law  merchant  has  received  but  scanty  attention 
from  students  in  England.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  much  to 
hope  that  Sir  John  Macdonell  may  find  time  amid  his 
numerous  activities  to  elaborate  his  studies  in  this 
interesting  field. 


“UNSCIENTIFIC  HISTORY.” 

“The  Political  History  of  England.”  Vol.  I.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
Thomas  Hodgkin.  London:  Longmans.  1906. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

T E  have  little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  be  called 
unscientific  by  the  straiter  school  of  critics. 
The  place  which  Dr.  Hodgkin  holds  among  historians 
is  one  of  honourable  isolation.  He  has  gone  his  own 
way  ;  he  has  formed  his  own  idea  of  what  a  history 
ought  to  be.  Hence  it  arises  that  he  feels  a  certain 
constraint  when  he  is  called  upon,  as  here,  to  pull  in 


the  same  team  with  the  disciples  of  Stubbs  and  Round 
and  Maitland.  Their  gods  are  not  the  gods  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin.  He  is  irreverent  enough  to  say  that  the 
Witan  bears  less  resemblance  to  Parliament  than  to  a 
council  of  the  Visigothic  Church.  He  has  no  taste  for 
charters,  and  very  little  for  genealogical  minutiae.  He 
deals  with  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  as  Gibbon  with 
the  Corpus  Juris,  that  is  to  say,  respectfully  and  with 
understanding,  but  also  without  the  faintest  inclination 
to  treat  the  development  of  law  as  the  main  factor  in 
progress,  or  the  most  fascinating  phenomenon  in  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  declined  to  make 
himself  a  mere  annalist,  the  favourite  course  of  those 
to  whom  laws  and  legal  documents  and  constitutional 
subtleties  are  anathema.  He  describes  whatever 
happens  to  interest  him  in  the  ten  centuries  through 
which  he  takes  his  reader  ;  here  the  course  of  a  Roman 
wall,  and  there  the  legend  of  a  miracle  ;  battles  and 
revolutions  alternate  in  his  pages  with  descriptions  of 
memorial  crosses,  the  open-field  system  and  the  homes 
of  Christian  missionaries.  At  every  step  we  find  him 
practising  the  art  of  selection  and  rejection.  But  it  is 
an  art  which  he  pursues  according  to  rules  of  his  own 
making. 

For  this  boldness  he  will  pay  the  appropriate  penalty. 
But  we  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  his  method, 
and  to  a  proleptic  impatience  of  the  champions  of 
the  “scientific”  method.  What  this  may  be  we  have 
never  yet  discovered.  The  definitions  are  as  numerous 
as  the  practitioners.  In  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
word,  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  scientific  enough  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  men.  He  has  studied  the  authorities,  and 
he  employs  them  with  discretion,  neither  treating  them 
as  verbally  inspired  nor  challenging  their  evidence 
gratuitously.  With  the  modern  literature  he  is  toler¬ 
ably  conversant  ;  when,  as  often  happens,  he  is  con¬ 
servative  in  his  interpretations  of  the  evidence,  he 
shows  that  he  has  duly  weighed  the  arguments  upon 
the  other  side.  To  the  charge  that  he  has  provided 
nothing  better  than  an  agreeable  olla  podrida  we 
imagine  that  he  would  reply  :  “I  have  no  intention  of 
giving  to  my  subject  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  it 
naturally  possesses.”  It  is  evident  that  he  belongs- 
to  the  class,  now  too  thinly  represented,  of  those  who 
shrink  from  constructing  a  symmetrical  theory  of 
development  with  the  help  of  unproved  hypotheses  and' 
precarious  generalisations.  He  preserves  a  cautious 
scepticism  when  general  laws  and  formulae  of  evolution 
are  proposed  for  his  acceptance.  He  is  satisfied  to 
present  us  with  a  narrative  which  explains,  so  far  as 
the  sources  permit,  the  movement  towards  political 
unity.  Upon  this  narrative  he  strings  anecdotes  and 
vignettes  of  social  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the 
material  conditions  and  the  state  of  mind  which  gave 
to  old  English  life  its  distinctive  character  and  worth. 
There  is  just  sufficient  method  in  his  book,  just 
enough  of  general  theorising,  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  reader  and  suggest  a  significance  lying  hid  in  the 
order  of  events. 

The  explanation  of  this  unusual  self-restraint  lies, 
we  imagine,  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hodgkin  knows  the' 
history  of  other  countries  besides  England.  In  “  Italy 
and  her  Invaders”  he  has  already  treated  a  subject 
which  compelled  him  to  range  from  one  end  to  another 
of  the  Empire  in  its  last  stages  of  decline,  and  to  bring 
under  review  all  the  barbarian  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
Although  included  in  a  series  and  so  divorced  from 
his  earlier  work  the  present  volume  evidently  ranks,  in 
the  purpose  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  as  a  supplement  or  an 
appendix.  Hence  the  unusual  interest  which  he  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  occupation  ;  hence 
the  gradual  cooling  of  his  interest  as  he  approaches 
the  point  at  which  Stubbs  and  Freeman  awake  to  anima¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  Dark  Ages  that  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin  lies  ;  he  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be- 
enthusiastic  that  England  should  take  the  lead,  in 
moving  towards  a  better  form  of  national  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  Romans  are  more  to  him  than  the  Saxons 
or  Angles  ;  he  palpably  regrets  the  passing  of  the 
sceptre  from  Bamburgh  to  York,  from  ^  ork  to  Lich¬ 
field  and  thence  to  Winchester.  In  the  abstract  he 
recognises  that  behind  these  and  other  changes  lie  the- 
forces  of  the  future.  But  he  thinks  of  those  forces  as 
something  insular  and  petty  ;  he  bears  them  a  grudge* 
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because  they  sap  and  sweep  away  the  stage  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  he  knows  and  loves.  He  would  prefer  to  see 
England  more  closely  linked  with  the  Continent  ;  he 
would  also  prefer  to  see  her  more  archaic.  Local 
patriotism  has  combined  with  his  previous  studies  to 
fortify  this  frame  of  mind.  Dr.  Hodgkin  cannot  tear 
himself  away,  even  in  thought,  from  his  Bernician 
home.  His  descriptions  of  Northumbrian  scenes  and 
sites  strike  a  personal  note  which  is  wanting  elsewhere 
in  his  book.  We  can  cordially  recommend  to  all  who 
know  and  love  the  north  country  his  word-pictures  of 
Hadrian’s  Wall,  of  Bamburgh,  of  Holy  Island  and  the 
Fames,  of  Whitby  and  Durham.  They  are  not  ambi¬ 
tious  ;  they  are  not  imaginative  ;  but  they  have  colour 
and  reality. 


THE  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  CULT. 

“  Shinto.  The  Way  of  the  Gods.”  By  W.  G.  Aston. 
London:  Longmans.  1905.  6s.net. 

MR.  ASTON  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
very  small  group  of  profound  scholars  to  whose 
industry,  genius,  and  eminent  philosophic  and  philo¬ 
logical  capacity  we  owe  all  our  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  history,  religions,  statecraft  and  language  of  Japan 
— a  group  in  which  the  most  prominent  names  are,  we 
may  take  a  legitimate  pride  in  stating,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  those  of  our  own  countrymen.  Other  nationalities 
have  no  doubt  contributed  their  quota  of  savants  who 
have  written  on  esoteric  subjects  of  varied  scope,  but  it 
is  English  scholars  alone  who  have  acquired  a  mastery 
of  what  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  languages  on 
earth,  which  enables  them  to  seek  and  investigate  their 
authorities  at  first  hand  and  places  them  on  a  level  with 
the  brightest  native  lights  of  literature  in  Japan  itself. 
Mr.  Aston  was  the  first  foreigner  to  elucidate  the 
formidable  intricacies  of  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Japanese  language.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
standard  work  on  the  literature  of  Japan,  and  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society”  bear  witness 
to  his  historical  research  ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  of 
the  great  services  which  he  has  already  rendered  is 
more  valuable  —  none  can  be  more  thorough  —  than 
this  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Way  of  the  Gods,  the  indigenous  cult  of  Japan,  the 
alleged  foundation  of  much  of  the  patriotism,  energy 
and  altruism  of  the  people.  No  part  of  his  subject  has 
escaped  his  notice,  and  his  materials  are  arranged  in  a 
logical  sequence  which  makes  them  clear  even  to  a  casual 
reader.  But  the  book  is  not  for  casual  readers.  It  is 
for  the  scientific  students  of  humanity  who  take  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  inner  life  of  a  people 
interesting  in  themselves  and  made  more  so  to  us  by 
political  alliance.  They  will  find  in  it  separate  chapters 
on  the  general  features  of  Shintoism  ;  on  its  deifica¬ 
tion  of  human  beings,  beginning  with  the  sovereigns, 
which  has  been  fallaciously  regarded  by  many  European 
scholars  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  its  pantheon  ; 
on  that  pantheon  as  it  actually  exists  ;  on  its  history, 
the  morality  which  it  teaches,  and  on  its  ritual  ;  and 
the  whole  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  the  native  authorities 
from  whose  works  Mr.  Aston  has  obtained  the  material 
for  his  own  ;  the  number  of  them  is  in  itself  testimony 
enough  to  the  wideness  of  his  research. 

Shintoism  as  compared  with  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  is,  Mr.  Aston  says,  perhaps  the  least 
developed  of  all  which  have  an  adequate  literary 
record.  According  to  one  of  the  early  American 
missionaries  it  is,  as  a  religion,  hollow,  empty  and 
iejune  beyond  any  other  that  is  known  among  men. 
It  has  no  bible,  no  dogma,  no  moral  code  of  its  own. 
It  has  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  no  system  of  reward  or 
punishment  after  death,  no  regular  ceremonial  worship, 
no  priesthood  whose  lives  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
its  services,  and  the  deep  earnest  faith  that  is  so 
marked  a  feature  among  devoted  followers  of  other 
religions,  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  is  never 
found  among  its  adherents.  And  yet  it  has  exercised 
a  deep  influence  on  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Its  foundation  lies  in  the  belief  that 
the  islands  of  Japan  were  the  first  formed  in  the  world 
out  of  the  infinite  space  that  prevailed  before  the  origin 


of  all  things,  when  neither  heaven  nor  earth  existed, 
and  that  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands  was  subse¬ 
quently  conferred  on  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Mikado 
who  was  himself  the  near  descendant  of  the  Gods 
of  Heaven.  From  this  belief  springs  the  fanatical 
love  of  all  Japanese  for  their  country,  the  land 
of  the  gods,  far  above  all  others,  and  the  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  sovereign,  which  not  only  secures  the 
most  unquestioning  acceptance  of  every  decree  which 
his  infallible  wisdom  promulgates  but  ascribes  to  his 
virtues  every  glory  that  is  won  by  the  arms  of  his 
soldiers  and  sailors.  In  every  household  in  Japan,  from 
the  palace  down  to  that  of  the  humblest  peasant,  Shinto 
altars  find  a  place  and  prayers  are  offered  before  them 
every  night.  Every  Japanese  is  at  birth  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  special  tutelary  Shinto  deity,  and  no 
matter  how  poor  he  makes  at  least  one  pilgrimage  in 
his  lifetime  to  the  temple  of  Ise,  the  Mecca  of  his  faith. 
How  intense  is  the  national  regard  for  those  temples 
may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  modern  Japan,  one  of  her  greatest  states¬ 
men,  was  assassinated  a  very  few  years  ago  because 
he  had  profanely  touched  the  curtain  of  the  altar 
with  his  walking  cane,  and  the  memory  of  his 
assassin  was  not  execrated  but  lovingly  cherished  to  a 
degree  that  amounted  almost  to  canonisation.  A  cult 
which  has  such  effects  among  a  quick-witted,  material¬ 
istic  people  can  hardly  be  the  vapid  thing  which,  in 
ignorance,  Europeans  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  it. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Scholar’s  Daughter.”  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 
London :  Methuen.  1906.  6s. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden’s  latest  novel  is  a  triumph  of 
“  manner”.  The  material  out  of  which  the  plot  is  con¬ 
structed  is  woefully  thin  and  unconvincing,  but  such  is  the 
quiet  charm  of  the  author’s  style  that  the  reader,  however 
critical  his  inclination,  cannot  but  capitulate  and  sur¬ 
render  wholeheartedly  to  its  gentle  persuasion.  Few 
could  have  rendered  interesting  the  very  commonplace 
theme  w'ith  which  the  book  deals.  The  story  from  first 
to  last  bristles  with  improbabilities  which  the  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  justify  or  tone  down.  The  inci¬ 
dents  happen  without  the  least  plausibility  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  theatrical  effect.  Geraldine  Grant  is 
the  daughter  of  an  austere  and  self-centred  scholar  who 
lives  a  life  of  seclusion  in  a  lonely  country  house, 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  a  colossal  dictionary. 
Soured  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife  shortly  after 
his  daughter’s  birth  no  woman  is  admitted  to  his  house. 
He  has  brought  up  his  daughter  to  believe  her  mother 
dead  and  has  carefully  isolated  her  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  women.  But  heredity  it  is  to  be  supposed 
will  out,  and  Geraldine  practises  her  powers  of  fascina¬ 
tion  on  the  three  middle-aged  secretaries  who  assist  her 
father.  The  arrival  of  a  young  man  from  “  the  Bush  ”, 
however,  creates  a  fresh  interest,  and  Geraldine,  who 
is  quite  a  rapid  young  person,  has  him  at  her  feet  in 
three  days.  This  lightning  love-tale  and  the  very 
obvious  identification  as  his  wife  of  a  famous  actress. 
Miss  Charlotta  Selbourne,  on  her  casual  appearance  at 
the  professor’s  house  make  up  this  slender  story.  “The 
Scholar’s  Daughter  ”  lacks  the  grip  and  the  pathos  of 
“  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”. 

“Mr.  Muldoon :  a  Story.”  By  Michael  O'Donovan. 

London :  Greening.  1906.  6s. 

Opening  well  this  book  creates  the  hope  that  a  sort 
of  Irish  Gil  Bias  has  been  invented  by  the  author. 
But  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  judgment  is  altogether  at  fault, 
and  he  has  no  sense  of  selection.  His  style  seems  to 
be  modelled  on  that  of  the  feeblest  imitators  of 
Dickens’  weakest  mannerisms,  and  the  would-be  comic 
pompousness  of  most  of  the  dialogue  is  intolerable. 
Muldoon  lives  successfully  by  his  wits,  and  acts  in 
turn  as  man-servant  to  a  priest  and  a  Dublin  doctor, 
partner  in  a  betting  agency,  street  ballad-singer,  and 
“emergency  man”  on  a  boycotted  farm.  At  last  he 
marries  the  elderly  daughter  of  a  rich  publican.  The 
author  has  a  certain  sense  of  farce  in  low  life,  but  is 
quite  hopeless  when  he  attempts  to  draw  people  of  a 
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better  class,  and  scurrilous  when  he  touches  on  the 
Constabulary.  The  book  is  terribly  long-winded,  and 
although  out  of  its  three  hundred  odd  pages  one  or  Uvo 
episodes  might  have  been  amusing  as  sketches  in  a 
newspaper,  Mr.  O’Donovan  will  have  to  devote  much 
pains  to  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  novelist’s  art 
before  he  can  make  a  success  as  either  humourist  or 
satirist. 


“A  Supreme  Moment.”  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Synge. 
London:  Unwin.  1905.  6s. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  the  recommendation  of 
novelty.  Agatha  Rothingham  is  preoccupied  with  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  a  delicate  and  exacting  brother. 
She  punctually  fulfils  her  social  duties  both  to  rich  and 
poor.  She  has  a  reasonable  regard  for  a  widowed 
clergyman  with  four  children,  whom  she  is  to  marry 
when  he  gets  promotion.  It  is  a  decent,  orderly,  well- 
regulated  life,  but  there  are  times  when  Agatha  is 
dimly  aware  of  its  limitations.  Now,  in  novels  such  a 
situation  is  usually  relieved  by  the  coming  of  “the 
right  man  ”  ;  but  in  this  story  a  woman’s  influence  puts 
an  end  to  the  long  frost.  Estelle  Bamfylde,  orphaned 
by  the  death  of  a  Bohemian  father,  comes  on  a  long 
visit  to  the  Rothinghams.  Estelle  is  a  mysterious  girl, 
who  breaks,  one  after  another,  the  fetters  of  convention 
in  which  the  various  characters  are  bound.  By  associa¬ 
tion  with  Estelle  Agatha  gradually  realises  that  she  has 
hitherto  been  a  mere  machine.  She  learns,  at  a 
“  supreme  moment”,  what  true  sympathy  and  affection 
are  ;  and  a  new  Agatha  is  born.  Unhappily,  Estelle  is 
so  vaguely  and  sketchily  portrayed  that  it  is  hard  to 
credit  her  with  the  possession  of  such  wonder-working 
powers. 

“  The  Drakestone.”  By  Oliver  Onions.  London  :  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  1906.  6s. 


Mr.  Onions’  work  is  in  many  ways  so  admirable  and 
so  conspicuously  clever  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not 
more  completely  effective  and  satisfactory.  The  fault 
lies  partly  in  the  method  of  narration  which  is  at  times 
confused  and  incoherent,  and  partly  in  the  lack  of  con¬ 
centration  on  one  main  interest,  for  the  author  shows 
far  greater  skill  in  characterisation  and  in  description 
than  in  construction  and  cumulative  effect.  “  The 
Drakestone  ”  is  a  study,  executed  in  a  sober  and  even 
gloomy  colour-scheme,  of  \  orkshire  life  some  eighty 
years  ago.  The  author  limits  the  scope  of  his  narration 
and  at  the  same  time  enhances  the  picturesque  old- 
world  effect  of  his  story  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  characters,  a  sturdy,  honest,  but  rather  surly 
young  Yorkshireman. 


“  A  Toy  Tragedy.”  By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
London :  Cassell.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

That  a  goodly  section  of  the  reading  public  consists 
of  people  who  like  to  have  their  feelings  harrowed, 
who  like  to  read  of  the  sufferings,  sentimentalisings 
and  deaths  of  small  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  can  write  so  pleasantly,  so  engag¬ 
ingly  about  young  people — a  great  portion  of  this 
volume  establishes  that  fact — that  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  she  should  so  persistently  spice  her  fair 
banquet  with  the  dust  of  death.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  in  the  childish  impersonation  on  which  the  story 
turns  ;  but  might  have  found  it  more  credible  had  the 
result  been  comedy  instead  of  tragedy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Polo  Past  and  Present."  “Country  Life”  Library  of  Sport. 
By  T.  F.  Dale.  London:  Newnes.  1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  section  of  this  book  dealing  with  the  polo  of  the 
remote  past  might  it  seems  to  us  well  have  been  omitted. 
There  is  little  authority  given  for  the  various  surmises  and 
deductions  of  the  author;  though  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  some  sort  of  game  with  club  and  ball  was  played  in 
-ancient  times,  both  mounted  and  dismounted  :  when,  however, 
Mr.  Dale  comes  to  polo  of  later  date  he  is  on  much  safer 
ground,  and  his  chronicles  and  writing  are  much  to  be 
'Commended.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  given  more 
■space  to  the  polo  of  the  Colonies,  more  especially  to  that 


played  in  Canada.  There  is  much  polo  played  in  Eastern 
Canada,  but  it  is  in  the  West,  the  glorious  country  of  the  prairies 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  mighty  Rockies  that  an  enthusiastic 
band  of  young  British  sportsmen  have  made  polo  their  prin¬ 
cipal  game.  Many  clubs  have  been  started  from  Winnipeg 
West  to  Calgary,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  game  is  played 
by  each  one  of  them  quite  as  hard,  if  not  quite  so  scientifically, 
as  at  Hurlingham,  Ranelagh,  or  Roehampton.  (The  game 
cannot  be  so  scientific  because  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground.) 
Ponies  are  excellent,  well-bred  and  well-trained.  We  shall  not 
readily  forget  a  tournament  at  Regina  many  years  ago  when  eight 
teams  competed  and  the  games  which  were  played  on  the  roughest 
of  ground,  with  the  thermometer  anything  between  85°  and 
ioo°  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  big  crowd,  mainly 
composed  of  Indians,  who  watched  the  game  with  the  greatest 
interest.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Dale, 
however,  has  written  on  the  whole  an  excellent  book,  and  we 
can  thoroughly  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  game  that  was  ever  invented.  If  we  do  not 
quite  agree  with  his  handicapping  theories,  that  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  matter,  and  quite  an  arguable  one.  The  great 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  good  even  game,  and  anything 
which  will  promote  that  end  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all 
lovers  of  the  sport.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  in 
most  cases  quite  adequate.  The  polo  season  of  I9°5  saw  the 
welcome  return  to  the  game  of  Mr.  George  Miller  and  the 
defeat  by  the  Rugby  team  composed  of  the  three  brothers 
Miller  and  Mr.  Walter  Jones  of  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
team  playing  together  during  the  season,  viz.  Messrs.  Buck- 
master,  Freake,  P.  W.  Nicholls,  and  Rawlinson.  Regimental 
polo  provided  as  usual  some  of  the  most  exciting  games  of  the 
year.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  semi-final 
between  the  17th  Lancers  and  the  Inniskillings  (the  eventual 
winners)  when  the  latter  won  by  the  odd  goal  in  five  are  not 
likely  to  forget  it.  The  principal  club  trophy,  the  Hurlingham 
Champion  Cup,  was  captured  by  the  Roehampton  team  from 
the  old  Cantabs  by  five  goals  to  none,  and  the  same  club  also 
won  the  Ranelagh  Cup.  The  winning  team  in  the  first  match 
consisted  of  Messrs.  C.  and  P.  Nicholls,  Captain  Hardress 
Lloyd,  and  Captain  H.  Wilson,  while  in  the  second  Mr.  M. 
Nicholls  took  the  place  of  his  brother  Mr.  C.  Nicholls.  The 
coming  season  promises  to  be  a  full  one  as  the  clubs  are 
already  advertising  long  lists  of  fixtures,  and  that  the  game  is 
increasing  in  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  many  new  country 
clubs  being  formed. 

“Madame  Geoffrin:  her  Salon  and  her  Times.”  By  Janet 
Aldis.  London :  Methuen.  1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Madame  Geoffrin’s  influence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
quite  a  baffling  personal  problem  in  the  history  of  French 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  from  175°  1 776  _  she 
reigned  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  salomeres  of  her  time. 
Yet  she  was  essentially  a  member  of  the  middle  class  and  her 
gatherings  were  famous  for  their  high  moral  tone.  All 
important  strangers  to  Paris  sought  an  introduction  to  Madame 
Geoffrin,  and  her  parties  were  the  most  successful  in  Paris. 
As  Mrs.  Aldis  says  the  secret  may  perhaps  be  sought  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  reformer — though  a  decidedly  cautious 
one  ;  and  French  society  at  that  time  on  the  edge  of  the 
Revolution  was  seething  with  speculation  and  plans  for  change. 
Art— though  she  herself  knew  nothing  about  it  ;  diplomacy— 
though  she  did  not  engage  in  it  ;  literature  and  the  public 
service  were  always  well  represented  at  her  salon.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  her  life  was  quiet  and  on  the  whole  uneventful. 
Mrs.  Aldis  has  studied  the  history  and  the  memoirs  of  the  tunes 
closely.  She  draws  from  Argenson,  Mercier,  Marmontel, 
Madame  Necker  and  others,  and  has  written  a  decidedly 
interesting  book.  There  are  many  references  to  Rousseau  m 
the  volume.  Latterly  Rousseau  became  without  doubt  a 
notoriety  seeker  :  it  was  very  different  in  his  earlier  years  when 
he  was  content  to  live  a  hermit’s  life  with  Nature  :  there  are 
few  pages  in  French  literature  perhaps  more  delightful  than 
those  in  the  “  Confessions  ”  in  which  he  describes  his  wild- 
fiower  hunting  and  his  long,  lonely  boating  excursions,  which 
remind  one  of  Shelley. 

( Continued  on  page  404.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 

A  New  Scheme  for  Children. 

Special  features  :  Premiums  cease  at  parent’s  death, 

the  Benefits  being  absolutely  secured. 

No  medical  examination  required. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C, 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE 


FIRE. 


COMPANY  LIMITED. 

W  ITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 


LIFE, 


The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 


Head  Office  ;  92  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 


Income  .  £1,250,000. 

Total  Security  for  Policy-Holders 

FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED  1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET,  W„  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 
Funds,  £3,644,076.  Income,  £381,685. 


IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE 

Providing  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death,  is  the 

MOST  POPULAR  FORM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1908. 

The  Bonus  System  and  Rates  of  Premiums  have  been  recently  revised,  and  all  kinds 
of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption  Policies  and  Annuity  Bonds  are  issued. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 


Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS >  PROGRESS . 


Annual 

Income 

Assets 

Payments 
under 
Policies 


1894  -  £1,012,786 

1904  -  -  £1,348,659 

1894-  -  £5,536,659 

1904  -  -  £9,014,532 

1894  -  £12,173,703 

1904  -  £20,474,666 


Head  Office :  ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 


Quinquennial  JSonua  Bistrtbution,  1905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 

2 \  PER  CENT.  ONLY. 

The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was  -  £4>9M,45 3 

The  Net  Liability  under  Assurance  and  Annuity 

Contracts  -  3i937>^4d 


SURPLUS  (including  ^490,401  brought  forward)  -  £976,807 

For  Prospectus  and  every  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.D.  1720.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 

Employers’  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as— 

EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE  OF  WILLS  and  SETTLEMENTS- 


Funds  in  hand  exceed 

£5,250,000. 


Special  Terms  granted  to  ANNUITANTS 
when  HEALTH  is  IMPAIRED. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  LTD. 


The  business  of  this  Office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  Foreign  Risks  undertaken. 

LOSSES  PROMPTL  Y  SETTLED. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium, 
for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the 
Company,  or  to  the 

Head  Office,  50  Reg-ent  Street,  London,  W. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


The  Whole 


£17,350,000. 


Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office:  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh- 

London :  28  CORNHILL,  E.C*;  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W» 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE.  LIFE. 


HEAD  OFFICES 


/North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
\28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD* 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  - 


£4,162,578 

£13,062,126 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES  ALCOCK, 

Sub-Manager — GEO.  CHAPPELL. 


Assistant  Secretaries — WM.  ROPER;  J.  J-  ATKINSOIs. 

~  •  T  i  TAtrM  TT  r 


SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

1810-1906. 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 

Without  Medical  Examination. 

New  Pamphlet, 

“  MORE  SIGNS.” 

should  be  read  by  all  intending  Assurers. 

Parphlct  and  Prospectus  post  free  on  application  to  the 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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“Fetronii  Cena  Trimalchionis.”  Edited  with  Critical  and  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes  and  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By 

W.  D.  Lowe.  Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co. ;  London : 

Bell.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  figure  of  Petronius,  “arbiter  elegantiae”,  as  Tacitus 
calls  him,  stands  out  vividly  against  the  motley  background  of 
Nero’s  court.  Profligate  debauchee  and  capable  administrator, 
volatile  minion  and  wielder  of  a  robust  and  sane  style,  he  is 
one  of  the  last  expressions  of  that  Roman  versatility  which  is 
so  striking  a  feature  of  history.  His  work  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  personality,  being  a  very  long  and  elaborate  skit  on 
the  ways  and  manners  of  provincial  society,  and  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  presenting  the  principal 
fragment,  which  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole,  in  so 
attractive  and  accessible  a  form.  The  “  Dinner  of  Trimalchio 
is  a  piece  of  fine  broad  satiric  comedy,  which  has  been  well 
compared  by  Professor  Mackail  with  Fielding’s  work,  and 
whose  nearest  parallel  in  Latin,  as  Mr.  Lowe  points  out,  is 
the  “  Apocolocyntosis  ”  of  Seneca.  It  is  marred  by  gross 
indecencies,  “on  lit  Petrone,  on  ne  le  cite  pas’,  says  Duruy, 
but  presents  very  vividly  the  profligate  tasteless  extravagance 
and  the  vulgar  indiscriminate  geniality  of  the  provincial 
parvenu  under  the  early  Empire.  We  have  here  a  sound  up- 
to-date  text,  based  on  Biicheler,  some  excellent  elucidatory 
notes,  and  a  free  but  faithful  English  version  which  will  be  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  any  who  may  wish  to  wander  down 
this  curious  byway  of  Latin  literature. 

“  Noteworthy  Families.”  By  Francis  Galton  and  Edgar  Schuster. 

London:  Murray.  1906.  6s.net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful 
work  throwing  light  on  heredity  and  kinship.  It  deals  with 
“Modern  Science”  and  among  the  families  are  those  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Lord  Raleigh,  Sir  John  Ball, 

Kelvin  and  the  Darwins.  The  notes  on  “  noteworthy 
members  of  each  family  are  perhaps  not  very  entertaining  or 
stimulating  in  themselves,  being  gathered  largely  from  books 
of  reference,  and  in  many  cases  are  no  more  than  a  bare 
account  of  the  date  of  birth  and  occupation  of  the  genius  him¬ 
self  or  the  “noteworthy”  members  of  the  genius’s  family. 
Thus  under  the  heading  “Balfour  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur 
James  ”  we  have:  u  bro,  Rt  Hon  Gerald  W.  Balfour  (b  1853) 
P.C,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  1902  ”  (by  the  way  are  not  “  Rt  Hon”  and  “  PC  ” 
one  and  the  same  ?).  But  the  authors  obviously  cannot  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  deal  in  a  critical  way  with  living  public  men. 
In  a  few  cases  it  seems  to  us  that  “noteworthiness”  of  the 
members  of  the  families  chosen  is  hardly  proven.  One  lead- 
ing  man  of  science  has  a  brother  described  as  “  successful 
landagent  and  surveyor  ”.  Does  he  get  us  much  more  forward 
in  our  investigation  of  genius  and  heredity?  The  authors 
state  in  the  very  interesting  introductory  parts  of  this  volume 
that  they  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting  together 
even  a  bare  list  of  the  near  relations  of  leading  men.  We  are 
not  at  all  surprised.  Big  men  and  little  alike  cannot  as  a  rule 
enumerate  their  cousins  and  aunts. 

“  The  Champagne  Standard.”  By  Mrs.  John  Lane.  London  . 

Lane.  1906.  6s. 

Mrs.  Lane  in  this  volume  has  collected  and  republished  the 
light  social  sketches  and  skits  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  “  The  Fortnightly  ”,  “  Blackwood  ”,  and  the 
“Outlook”.  The  volume  takes  its  title  from  the  opening 
article  which  satirises  the  pretentious  English  hostess  forgiving 
champagne  at  her  dinners  when  she  cannot  afford  it.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  custom  of  giving  champagne  which  one 
objects  to  ;  it  is  the  quality  of  the  wine.  The  champagne  given 
by  foolish,  poor,  ambitious  people  is  so  bad — this  is  where  the 
real  mischief  lies.  Much  better  go  in  for  Emu  or  Harvest 
Burgundy  and  get  your  threepence  back  for  the  bottle  or  flagon. 
Australian  wine  may  not  be  a  delicate  wine,  yet  it  is  good 
for  some  invalids.  Cheap  champagne  is  pop,  and  it  hurts 
for  days  afterwards.  Mrs.  Lane’s  papers  are  light  agree¬ 
able  fare  for  those  who  want  to  know  about  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  society,  their  follies  and  trifles,  and  her  book  was 
made  to  be  read. 

“  The  London  Building  Acts.”  By  Bernard  Dicksee.  Second 

Edition.  London:  Stanford.  1906.  7s.6d.net. 

Property-owners  and  architects  will  find  much  to  do,  during 
the  next  year  or  so,  in  complying  with  the  drastic  requirements 
for  providing  means  of  escape  from  fire  which  the  County 
Council  are  by  their  Act  of  last  session  authorised  to  make 
with  respect  to  buildings  in  London.  Mr.  Dicksee,  who  has 
special  experience  derived  from  his  official  position  as  district 
surveyor,  has  taken  occasion  from  this  recent  legislation  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition  of  his  book.  It  is  in  a  form  which  will 
be  found  extremely  handy  as  a  guide  to  the  complicated  build¬ 
ing  laws  of  London. 

Readers  of  German  will  find  in  the  extensive  library  of 
histories  known  as  “Geschichte  der  Europaischen  Staaten  ” 
learned  volumes  dealing  separately  with  each  European  State 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times.  They  are  pub¬ 


lished  by  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes  of  Gotha.  The  latest 
volumes  are  the  “  History  of  Bohemia”,  by  Adolf  Bachmann, 
and  the  “  History  of  the  Roumanian  People  ”,  by  Professor  N. 
Jorga,  of  Bucharest.  To  show  the  scale  on  which  these  books 
are  written  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  History  of  England 
is  in  ten  volumes  down  to  1850. 

Another  shilling  library  1  It  will  soon  be  hard  at  this  rate 
to  name  a  publisher  who  has  not  brought  out  or  the  editor  who 
has  not  introduced  a  series  of  this  kind.  Messrs.  Methuen 
are  the  latest  to  bring  out  a  shilling  series — “  The  Standard 
Library  ”,  edited  by  Sidney  Lee.  These  volumes  were  originally 
published  at  a  higher  price.  The  paper  and  print  are  as  good 
as  one  could  expect  at  the  price.  The  opening  volumes  are 
Southey’s  “Life  of  Nelson”,  Law’s  “Serious  Call”,  More’s 
“  Utopia”  and  Plato’s  “Republic”.  We  have  also  received 
the  “  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  ”  bound  in  paper  price  6d. 
and  Burns’  “  Poems”  in  a  similar  cover  is. 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  15  Mare.  3fr. 

The  two  most  remarkable  papers  in  this  number  are  the 
commencement  of  one  novel  and  the  conclusion  of  another. 
Pierr  Lotie  is  breaking  new  ground  in  “  Les  Desenchantees  ’ 
a  romance  of  life  as  it  is  to-day  in  a  Turkish  harem.  We 
confess  that  we  were  unprepared  to  learn  that  Western  culture 
had  already  made  such  strides  on  ground  that  would  have 
seemed  unpromising,  but  if  he  is  to  be  credited  the  younger 
generation  of  Turkish  ladies  among  the  upper  classes  are  not 
only  accomplished  musicians  and  linguists,  but  read  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  latest  philosophic  works  and  correspond  with  French 
novelists.  We  await  with  great  interest  the  development  of 
what  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  story.  The  last  chapters  of 
Fojazzaro’s  “  II  Santo  ”,  admirably  translated,  give  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  powerful  picture  of  the  new  Catholic  movement  n 
Italy.  How  far  the  doings  of  Benedetto  “the  Saint”  as 
recorded  here  have  any  foundation  in  reality  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  but  the  attempt  to  develop  a  Liberal-Catholic 
revival  both  in  Italy  and  France  has  in  it  much  to  stimulate 
sympathy,  though  the  idea  may  seem  impossible  of  fulfilment 
and  perhaps  not  to  be  desired.  In  any  case  the  conception  of 
Benedetto’s  character  is  a  most  beautiful  one  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  such  a  preacher  of  righteousness  appearing  to-day  in 
Italy  would  meet  with  just  as  warm  a  reception  from  the 
peasantry  as  is  pictured  here  and  just  as  cool  a  one  from  the 
official  and  political  classes  in  Church  and  State. 


Fop  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  406. 


“  An  Hotel  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  demands.” 


Extract  from  Tariff. 

BEDROOMS  •  *  from  5s. ' 

SUITES  *  „  25s. 

No  charge  for  light  or  attendance, 


per  day. 


BREAKFAST 

LUNCH 

DINNER 


2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d. 

-  3s.  6d. 

-  ■  •  5s- 


Illustrated  Tariff  post  free  upon  application  to 
the  Manager. 

Telegraphic  Address:  **  CECELIA,  LONDON.” 
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THE  POPULAR, 

SCOTCH 

is  , 

MKiWHITt 

whisk*: 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


Containing— 

9d.  Plasmon 
5d.  Plasmon  Cocoa 
ELEGANT  Plasmon  Oats 
Tea,  Biscuits 
ART  Arrowroot 
Custard 
Blancmange 
and 

1/-  Cookery  Book 


METAL 


BOX, 

EMBOSSED 


Post  Free  1/6. 

PLASMON  CO., 

ct..  1  OndOR. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  LAWNS. 

TO  KEEP  LAWNS  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  SOW  NOW. 

SUTTON’S 

Up-to-Date  Mixture  of  Grass  Seeds  for 

Garden,  Tennis  and  Gropei  Lawns. 

Per  Gallon,  4/-;  per  Bushel,  30/-. 

c<  i  am  very  pleased  with  the  Up-to-date  Grass  Seeds  sent  me  in  the 
Summer.  They  were  sown  on  July  24th,  and  on  Sept.  24th  the  Grass 
was  quite  thick  enough  to  play  Croquet  on.  Many  friends  here  told 
me  I  should  not  have  any  grass  before  Spring,  but  the  lawn  now  looks 
quite  nice  (Sept.  27th). 

4  “  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Silverton. 

Lawns,  How  to  Make  and  Keep  them— see  Sutton’s  Lawn  Pamphlet. 
Price  Is.  post  free  ;  gratis  to  Customers. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  i^<^dsmen,  READING. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


foR  Flower  s.  Kitchen  Garden 

ofFinest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


Everybody  knows 
that 


EPPS’S 

is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  Its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 


Invaluable 
to  all. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  DOLUS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  jl 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/14,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


LV  OElfClUX 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  valuable  alike  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR’S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  full  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus, 
Tigridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

BARR^S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
<••»■  of  the  Best  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Kock- 
work,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  also  many 
useful  notes  on  culture. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  rz  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

LOW-PRICED  MINING  BOOM. 

TO  avoid  “  Ramps,”  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  honest  and 
sound  propositions,  read  THE  DAI  L\  REPORT.  “In¬ 
telligent  inquiry  is  the  public’s  great  safeguard.  ’  On  sale  at 
all  Smith’s  and  Wyman’s  Bookstalls,  and  all  Newsagents 
throughout  the  kingdom,  price  Jd.  ;  or  specimen  copy  post 
free  from  publishers.  “The  Daily  Report,”  Basildon  House, 
Bank,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

^LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000,000. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artistt* 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre» 
arranged  inclusive  price.  SKetche® 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  HauMmanA 
parjs  •  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  NATURALIST'S  EDITION  OF  WHITE’S  SELBORNE. 

In  crown  8vo.  suitably  bound,  6s.  net. 

The  NA  TURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE 

By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  Rearranged  and  Classified  under  Subjects 
by  Charles  Mosley. 

The  following  are  the  Subjects  under  which  the  “  Letters  ”  are  arranged  :— 

Descriptions  of  the  Locality  and  Physical  Features— Meteor¬ 
ology,  &c.— Geology  and  Palaeontology— Ethnology— Mammals— 
B,rds_ Reptiles—  Fishes  —  Insects  —  Spiders  and  Mites— Worms— 
Botany— Superstitions  — Miscellany  — The  Naturalist's  Summer 
Evening  Walk. 

It  has  as  a  Frontispiece  the  large  quaint  folding  plate  of  the  view  of  Selborne 
which  appeared  in  the  First  Edition,  published  in  1780. 

A  full  Index  is  added  for  easy  reference  to  the  details  of  the  work. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s.  net. 

SCHOOL  AND  SPORT:  a  Record  of  Work 

and  Leisure.  By  Tom  Collins,  late  Headmaster  of  the  Newport  (Salop) 
Grammar  School,  formerly  Assistant-Master,  King  Edward’s  School, 
Birmingham.  .  . 

“A  readable,  wholesome,  varied  book,  with  views  and  recollections  of  fishing 
and  shooting,  billiards  and  bridge,  Volunteering  and  Freemasonry,  teaching, 
caning,  and  feeding  schoolboys,  and  much  else.” — Times. 

NEW  AND  RECENT  NOVELS. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Lotus  or  Laurel?” 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  silt  lettered,  6s. 

HASTY  FRUIT .  By  Helen  Wallace,  Author 

of  “  The  Greatest  of  These,”  “  Lotus  or  Laurel?”  &c. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s.  net. 

BARR  AND  SON .  The  Story  of  a  Modern 

Knight-Errant.  By  Edwin  Elliott,  Author,  of  Who  is  My  Brother?” 
"Denys  Forsaith’s  Romance,”  “Curse  of  Xicotil,”  “Master  of  Culver,” 
"  Netta,”  “  United,”  &C. 

“The  book  is  full  of  incident,  and  interest  is  well  sustained,  though  at  times  we 
-are  a  little  perplexed  by  the  number  of  characters  on  the  stage.  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  has  these  well  in  hand,  and  cleverly  works  the  story  up  to  a  thrilling  climax.” 

Co-operative  News. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s. 

FIFE’S  PHASES •  A  Domestic  Story.  By 

Mary  Adams  Collings. 

“  It  is  drawn  from  real  life,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  faithful  record,  for  it  presents 
a  picture  which  is,  alas  !  only  too  often  to  be  seen  in  outline  in  newspaper  reports.” 

Jiecord. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  6s. 

.A  PARISH  SCANDAL .  By  Mrs.  Charles 

Marshall. 

11  Brightly  and  crisply  told.  Sure  to  amuse  many  readers  and  to  instruct  others.” 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

No.  350.  APRIL 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS  :  A  Reply  to  Lord 
Avebury.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

IS  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SAFE  ?-A  Note  on  National  Service.  By 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.  B. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE  : 

(1)  By  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

(2)  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (with  Plan  and 
View).  By  the  late  Charles  Barry,  F.R.S.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

WANTED!  AN  END  TO  POLITICAL  PATRONAGE.  ByJ.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M.P. 

CHINESE  LABOUR  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  :  A  Justification.  By  Sir 
William  Des  V<eux,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  CHINESE  ARMY.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy  (late  Chaplain  to  H.M. 
Forces ,  Hong  Kong). 

ADMIRALTY  POLICY  AND  THE  NEW  NAVAL  ESTIMATES.  By  Sir 
William  H.  White,  K.C.  B.  (late  Director  of  Naval  Construction). 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  ETON.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Monson. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

THE  PAPAL  ATTACK  ON  FRANCE.  By  Robert  Dell. 

THE  NEW  FIRE  PROTECTION  FOR  LONDON.  By  A.  Maryon 
Watson  A  R  I  B  A  J 

THE  INSULARITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  :  A  Colonial  View.  By  Arthur 
H.  .Adams. 

EDUCATION  FOR  COUNTRY  CHILDREN.  By  R.  G.  Wilberforce. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.  By  Herbert  Paul,  M.P. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  5  New.street  Square,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


ff’ARrs 


Rome 
Mew  York 
©oston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada 
»»  <1 
Montreal,  Canada 

South  Africa*. 

Australia 


Tasmania 
New  Zealand. 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de.  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbarn,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown ;  Johannes* 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  her  Letters  (Percy  Lubbock).  Smith, 
Elder.  77.  6 d.  net. 

Charles  Lever :  his  Life  in  his  Letters  (Edmund  Downey.  2  vols.). 
Blackwood.  21  s.  net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Country  Politician  (John  A.  Bridges).  Laurie. 
8s.  6 d.  net. 

Home  Life  with  Herbert  Spencer  (by  “  Two”).  Arrowsmith.  3*.  6 d. 
In  the  Days  of  the  Dandies  (Alexander  Lord  Lamington).  Nash. 
35-.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction 

Hasty  Fruit  (Helen  Wallace).  Stock.  6s. 

The  Angel  of  Pain  (E.  F.  Benson).  Heinemann.  6s. 

Dearlove  (Frances  Campbell)  ;  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,  llodder 
and  Stoughton.  6s.  each. 

Love  and  Lordship  (Florence  Warden).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

A  Manse  Rose  (Cyril  Grey).  Cassell.  37.  6 d. 

A  Human  Face  (Silas  Hocking).  Cassell.  3.7.  6 d. 

History 

The  Victorian  Chancellors  (J.  B.  Atlay.  Vol.  I.).  Smith,  Elder. 
147.  net. 

Ten  Tudor  Statesmen  (Arthur  D.  Innes).  Nash.  157.  net. 

Law 

Principles  of  the  Law  of  Partnership  (Arthur  Underhill.  Second 
Edition).  Butterworth.  37.  6 d.  net. 

Roman  Private  Law,  founded  on  the  “Institutes”  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian  (R.  W.  Leage).  Macmillan.  107.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burma  :  Rhynchota, 
Vol.  III.  (W.  L.  Distant).  Taylor  and  Francis.  207. 

Seventy  Years’  Fishing  (Charles  George  Barrington).  Smith,  Elder. 
107.  6d.  net. 

The  Fox  (Thomas  F.  Dale).  Longmans.  57. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Brass  Bottle  (F.  Anstey).  Smith,  Elder.  37.  6 d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (Gilbert  White.  Rearranged  and 
Classified  under  Subjects  by  Charles  Mosley).  Stock.  6r.  net. 
The  Small  House  at  Allington  (Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols.).  Lane. 
37.  net. 

“The  Muses’  Library”: — Lyra  Germanica  ;  Chattevton  (2  vols.); 

Jean  Ingelow  ;  Clough.  Routledge.  17.  net  each. 

La  Fille  de  Joris  :  Tragedie  Pastorale  (Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 

Traduite  par  Georges  Herelle).  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

The  Poems  of  Charles  Baudelaire  (Selected  and  Translated  from  the 
French  by  F.  P.  Sturm).  Scott.  17. 

Tales  from  the  Norse  (A  Selection  from  the  Translation  of  G.  W. 
Dasent).  Blackie.  1 7. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia,  and  Other 
Poems;  Plato’s  Republic;  William  Law’s  A  Serious  Call,  is. 
net  each  ;  The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis ;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
Crauford,  6d.  net  each.  Methuen. 

School  Books 

A  New  Junior  Arithmetic  (H.  Bompas  Smith).  Methuen.  27.  6 d. 
net. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost  (Alfred  L.  Cann).  Ralph  Holland.  27. 
Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Philosophy  of  Voice  (Charles  Lunn.  Tenth  Edition).  Bailliere. 
67.  net. 

Science  in  Public  Affairs  (with  Preface  by  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand).  Allen.  5 s.  net. 

Individualism  and  Collectivism  (C.  W.  Saleeby).  Williams  and 
Norgate.  27. 

Spinal  Curvatures  (Heather  Bigg).  Churchill. 

Theology 

The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Revised  Version  (Edited  by  S.  R.  Driver). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  27.  6d.  net. 

Saint  Mary  the  Virgin  (Rene-Marie  de  la  Broise.  Translated  by 
Harold  Gidney).  Duckworth.  37. 

A  Soul’s  Wayfaring  (“  Z”).  Bristol:  Arrowsmith.  37.  6d. 

Manhood,  Faith  and  Courage  (Henry  Van  Dyke).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  57. 

Travel 

Letters  to  My  Boys:  An  Australian  Judge  and  Ex-Premier  on  his 
Travels  in  Europe  (Sir  James  Penn  Boucaut).  Gay  and  Bird. 
6s. 

With  Mounted  Infantry  in  Tibet  (Brevet-Major  W.  J.  Ottley). 

Smith,  Elder.  107.  6 d.  net. 

Morocco  of  To-Day  (Eu<rene  Aubin).  Dent.  67.  net. 

Verse 

Cyrus  the  Great  King  (Sir  Edward  Durand).  Appleton.  107 .  61. 
net. 

Love’s  Testament  :  A  Sonnet  Sequence  (G.  Constant  Lounsbery). 
Lane.  37.  6 d.  net. 

A  Wreath  of  Remembrance  (M.  Y.  W.).  Drane.  37.  6 d. 

Corydon  :  An  Elegy  in  Memory  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Oxford. 

(Reginald  I'anshawe).  Frowde.  47.  6 d.  net. 

The  Faithless  Favorite  (Edwin  Sauter).  S.  Louis  :  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Leech. 


Messrs.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  application. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  with  a  New  Preface. 

Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

HENRY  VIII.  AND  THE  ENGLISH  MONASTERIES. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Small  4to.  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  JOHN  LELAND  IN  WALES, 

in  or  about  the  years  i53^'539-  Extracted  from  his  MSS.,  arranged  and 
edited  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  \\  ith  a  Map. 

The  Remainder  of  ike  '.cork  “  The  Itinerary'  of  England  ”  is  in  the  press. 
“Better  company  than  this  Tudor  itinerant  one  could  not  wish  for  in  Wales,  and 
he  could  hardly  be  better  edited.”— Tribune. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  SCRIVENER’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAECE.  (Editio 

Major.)  Edited,  with  Various  Readings,  Parallel  Passages,  &c.,  by  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
by  Prof.  Dr.  Eb.  Nestle. 

Printed  on  India  paper,  limp  cloth,  6s.  net ;  limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net ;  or  inter¬ 
leaved  with  writing  paper,  limp  leather,  ios.  6d.  net. 


Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 


STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  CRITICISM.  By 

J.  Churton  Collins.  .  , 

“We  heartily  commend  this  work  for  a  serious  study.  Prof.  Collins  regards 
both  criticism  and  poetry  more  seriously  than  is  at  present  the  f“h‘on,  and  he 
deserves  the  warm  thanks  of  all  who  desire  to  see  those  arts  placed .on  a  higher 
plane  of  thought.  This  book  should  certainly  do  much  to  bring  about  jE^s  emL 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRAR\. 

Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

HAZLITT’S  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE; 

or,  A  Series  of  Dramatic  Criticisms.  Edited  by  W.  Sfencer  Jackson. 
London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  Portugal  St.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

THE 

OFFICIAL  YEAR=BOOK 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

for  1906. 

Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  boards,  4s. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Issue  of  this  important  Work  presents  an 
Authorised  and  Comprehensive  Record  of  the  Condition  and  Vi  ork  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  all  Churches  in  communion  with  her 

throughout  the  World.  .  _  . 

This  Volume  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  it  gives  a  Complete 
Statistical  Review  of  the  Present  Position  and  Work  of  the  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  compiled  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the 
Parochial  Clergy  under  the  new  system  recently  recommended  by  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  \ork. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
London:  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.  ;  Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 

THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— APRIL  1906. 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Second  Edition  almost  exhausted.  Third  in  preparation. 

THE 

MAKING  OF  MODERN  EGYPT. 

By  Sir  AUCKLAND  COLVIN,  K.C.S.I., 

Late  L ieut. -Governor  of  the  N.- IV.  Provinces  and  Oudh ,  and 
Comptroller-General  in  Egypt. 

With  Portraits  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  18s.  net. 

The  first  connected  history  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  progress 
of  Egypt  since  the  British  occupation.”— Morning  Post. 

“Sir  Auckland  Colvin  knows  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  on 
‘  The  Making  of  Modern  Egypt.’  The  author  s  literary  ability  is 

conspicuous.”-ATHEN3EUM.  .  .  _ 

“  No  more  fascinating  chapter  is  to  be  found  In  the  stories  or 
the  nations  than  that  which  deals  with  the  making  of  modern 
Egypt.  A  most  readable  and  Instructive  »>°°%A1LY  Telegraph> 

TWO  YEARS  AMONG 
NEW  GUINEA  CANNIBALS. 

By  A.  E.  PRATT. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  net. 

••  Exceedingly  entertaining  and  Inrermlng.”^^  N„„. 

SSSt  STdrieh~tur.net  rewards  Is  tract  ve  throughout.;^ 

THE  MINIATURE  PORTFOLIO  MONOGRAPHS. 

New  Edition.  i6mo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  By  C.  J.  Cornish, 

Author  of  “  Life  at  the  Zoo,”  &c. 

GAINSBOROUGH.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong, 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

SEELEY’S  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  LIBRARY. 

Cloth,  2S.  net ;  also  in  lambskin,  3s.  net.  NEW  VOLUME. 

CAMBRIDGE.  By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Registrary  of  Cambridge  University.  "W  ith  many  Illustrations. 

SEELEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  38  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

New  Novel  by  Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD 

OUT  OF  DUE  TIME 

By  Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD 

Author  of  “  One  Poor  Scruple,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 

This  novel  deals  with  a  question  which  at  present  agitates  thinking 
minds  in  all  religious  communions— namely,  the  reconciliation  0} 
Christian  theology  with  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


MOROCCO  AND  EUROPE  :  THE  TASK  OF  SIR  EDWARD  GREY.  By 
Perseus 

SOCIALISTS  AND  TORIES.  By  G.  S.  Street. 

TFTTFRS  AND  THE  ITO.  By  Israel  Zangwill. 

CHINESE  LABOUR  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills, 
a  saint  IN  FICTION.  By  Mrs.  Crawford. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CAMPS  AND  THE  BRITISH  FLEET.  By  •  •  • 
THE  PUBLIC,  THE  MOTORIST,  AND  THE  ROVAL  COMMISSION. 

By  Henry  Norman,  M.P. 

AFTERNOON  CALLS.  By  Mrs.  John  Lane. 

PROGRESS  OR  REACTION  IN  THE  NAV\.  By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

A  FORECAST  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  FRONTIERSMEN.  By  Roger 

PoCOCK.  _  ,  . 

A  frfntH  ARCHBISHOP.  By  Constance  Elizabeth  Maud. 

THE  SURVIVAL-VALUE  OF  RELIGION.  By  C.  W.  Salef.bv,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  Edin. 

PHILADELPHIA.  By  Henry  James. 

THE  WHIRLWIND.  Book  II.  Chapters  I.-V.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  Margaret  Frere. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


the  monthly  review. 

Edited  by  Charles  PIanbury-Williams. 

APRIL.  2s.  6d.  net. 


IV.  SALEEBY ,  M.D .,  F.R.S., 


DREAM  AND  IDEAL — NORM  AN  GALE. 

MR.  -ALGERNON  CECIL. 

THE  OLD  FORD— ALFRED  IV.  REES. 

THE  MORAL  CRISIS — F.  CARREL. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FACTOR  OF  PROCRESS-C 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  JOURNALISM— BASIL  TOZER. 

THE  CANALS  COMMISSION —  URQUHAR  T  A.  FORBES. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE:  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES:  WITH  SOME  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER8 — ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

THE  BLOOD  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MAN  AND  APES -PALL  UHLEMJUTH. 
MARRIAGE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  IN  THE  WEST  -FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL 
DO  OUR  CIRLS  TAKE  AN  INTEREST  IN  LITERATURE?  THE  OTHiR  SIDE  OF 
THE  QUESTION -A IARGARITA  YATES. 

PLANT-CROWINC  WITH  ARTIFICIAL  LICHT—  S.  LEONARD  BASTIR. 

A  FACE  OF  CLAY— Chaps.  XIV.-XV.— NORACE  ANRESLEl  l  AC  HELL. 

London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

r-TVlT  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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EDUCATION. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HEADMISTRESSES. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  appointment 
to  the  undermentioned  posts  : —  __  ,  , 

HEADMISTRESS,  L.C.C.  Stockwell  Secondary  School,  Hackford  Road, 
Stockwell,  S.W. 

HEADMISTRESS,  L.C.C.  Southwark  Secondary  School,  Southwark  I 
Park  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

These  Schools  have  hitherto  been  conducted  as  Pupil  Teacher  Centres,  hut  will,  ! 
as  from  August  next,  be  conducted  as  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls,  and  will  be 
:open  to  younger  girls  as  well  as  girls  of  16  years  of  age. 

Candidates  must  bave  had  experience  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

The  commencing  salary  has  been  fixed  at  ^300  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  to 
whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  14th  April,  1906, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date. 

Candidates  applying  through  the  post  for  the  form  of  application  should  enclose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates,  other  than  successful,  candidates,  invited  to  attend  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  but  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80 
.and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  £20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL, 

BROOK  GREEN,  W. 

AN  EXAMINATION  for  FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  be  held 
at  the  School  on  APRIL  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  These  Scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  Tuition  Fees.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Headmistress  of  the  School. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
1—  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P.  &  o. 

PO  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OG  <J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pp  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.  OC  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Ibotele  anb  36oarbino  Ibouscs. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS— Continued. 
V  erse — -Continued. 

Moring. 
2  vols.). 


The  Viking  and  other  Poems  (Hugh  McNab). 

The  Dawn  in  Britain  (Charles  M.  Doughty. 

9 s.  net. 

Foems  and  Plays  (Holcombe  Ingleby).  Kegan  Paul. 


Sr.  net. 
Duckworth. 


"js.  6 d.  net. 


Miscellaneous 


Bath  and  District,  More  Famous  Houses  of  (J.  F.  Meehan.  Second 
Series).  Bath  :  Meehan.  i2r.  6 d.  net. 

Dress,  Historic :  1607-1800  (Elisabeth  McClellan.  Illustrated  by 
Sophie  B.  Steel).  Lane.  42 s.  net. 

Liquor  Trade,  the  Taxation  of  the  (Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur 
Sherwell.  Vol.  I.).  Macmillan,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Othello  Unveiled  (R.  N.  Subbaran).  Madras:  The  Rentala  House, 
Mylapore.  20r.  net. 

Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama  (W.  W.  Greg).  Bullen.  10s.  6</. 
net. 

Poetry  of  Life,  The  (Bliss  Carman).  Dodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
net. 

Royal  Mint  Museum  Catalogue  (William  J.  Hocking.  Vol.  I.  : 
Coins  and  Tokens).  Darling,  ior. 

Russian  Reader  (Paul  Boyer  and  N.  Speranski.  Adapted  for  English- 
speaking  Students  by  Samuel  N.  Harper).  Chicago:  At  the 
University  Press  ;  London:  Luzac.  13*.  6d. 

Thrift  and  National  Insurance  as  a  Security  against  Pauperism 
(M.  J.  J.  Blackley).  Kegan  Paul.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April: — Nineteenth  Century, 
2s.  6 d.  ;  National  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Fortnightly  Review,  2 s.  6d.  ; 
Independent  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Monthly 
Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Contemporary  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Art  Journal, 
is.  6 d.  net  ;  The  Connoisseur,  Is.  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau, 
37 n.  ;  The  Scrap  Book,  6 d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  6 d.  ;  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  e,d.  ;  Harper’s 
Monthly,  Is.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  Windsor  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The 
Treasury,  6 d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


1\/T 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  _  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  V  RE  VIE  IV  are  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  .  182  ...  —  I  10  4 

Half  Year .  O  14  I  .  O  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  .  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  IV  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 
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ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  4,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a  COL¬ 
LECTION  of  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  including  engravings  and  aquatints  by 
P.  W.  Tomkins,  S.  Aiken,  W.  Woollett,  J.  Buckler,  J.  Bluck,  Pollard  and  Jukes, 
E.  Rooker,  W.  Alexander,  J.  Harris,  De  Cort,  R.  Havell,  Hearne.  Byrne,  and 
others  :  an  early  impression  of  “  An  Airing  in  Hyde  Park  ",  by  T.  Gaugain,  after 
E.  Dayes,  collections  of  views,  &c.,  of  the  various  counties,  and  a  few  lots  of  book 
illustrations,  mostly  in  proof  state  ;  aquatints  after  T.  Rowlandson,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  engravings,  drawings  in  water-colours,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS  OF  THE  LATE  G.  M 
RICE,  ESQ.  ;  WAR  MEDALS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  J.  N.  MOSS, 
ESQ.,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  011  THURSDAY,  April  5,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  COINS  and  MEDALS,  comprising  Greek,  Roman,  English, 
and  foreign  coins,  war  medals,  English  and  foreign  historical  medals,  rare  patterns 
and  proofs,  coin  cabinets  and  numismatic  books,  including  the  collection  of  J.  N. 
Moss,  Esq.,  of  Herne  Bay,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Charles  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  W.C.,  and  the  extensive  collection  of  the  late 
G.  M.  Rice,  Esq.,  of  Edmonton,  sold  by  order  of  the  executors. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  he  had. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  READER,  Esq. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  W.  HOLME,  Esq.,  Carlton  Hill. 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  CARLTON,  Esq.,  of  Knutsford, 
AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  April  6,  and  following  day,  and  on  MONDAY, 
April  q,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Library  of  the  late  THOMAS  READER,  Esq. 
(Partner  in  the  firm  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  late  of  Beaufort  House,  Peckham 
Rye  ;  the  Library  of  the  late  Colonel  LOWSLEY,  Southsea  ;  the  Property  of  a 
GENTLEMAN,  deceased  ;  the  Library  of  the  late  J.  W.  HOLME,  Esq.,  Carlton 
Hill;  the  Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN,  living  in  Scotland;  a  portion  of  the 
Library  of  the  late  J.  C.  POCOCK,  Esq.  ;  the  Library  of  the  late  JAMES 
CARLTON,  Esq.,  of  Knutsford;  and  OTHER  PROPERTIES,  including 
STANDARD  BOOKS  in  all  branches  of  Literature,  rare  First  Editions,  Illustrated 
Books,  Works  on  Natural  History,  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

HO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

Cockroaches  cleared  with  blattis,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
plaguesof  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
at  Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6  (post-free).-HOWARTH  &  FAIR,  471  Cooks 
Moor  Road,  Sheffield. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


HIR.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST 

Gives  Full  Particulars  of  the  following  and  many  other 
Interesting  New  Books. 


British  girds’  Eggs. 

A  GUINEA  BOOK  AT  HALF-PRICE. 


A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  I.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  “POPE”  OF  HOLLAND  HOUSE 

By  Lady  Seymour.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  and  Supplementary 
Chapter  by  W.  P.  Courtney.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

SIR  HENRY  IRVING  ,IIT.f 

A  Biography.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  Life  of  David  Garrick, 

“  Life  of  Sterne,”  &c.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  35  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

HAECKEL:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  Wii.helm  Bolsche.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  the  Translator,  Joseph  McCabe.  With  a  Coloured  h  rontispiece  and  12 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

Anecdotal  Records  of  Six  Centuries.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  King 
Edward  and  his  Court,”  &c.  With  Photogravure  frontispiece.  Demy  Svo.  16s. 

THE  FIRST  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

By  W.  J.  Leyds,  LL.D.,  formerly  State  Secretary  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

LINKS  IN  MY  LIFE  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

By  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 


’  &.C.  Illus- 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATION 

By  G.  J.  Kolyoake,  Author  of  “  Bygones  Worth  Remembering, 
trated.  Two  volumes.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

RECREATIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST 

By  T  E  H  arting,  Author  of  “  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  Extinct  British 
Animals,"  “  Rambles  in  Search  of  Shells,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

Abyssinia  and  British  East  Africa.  By  Lord  Hintdlip,  r.K.G.b.,  r.Z..  . 
With  Maps  and  more  than  70  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

FROM  PUMP  COURT  TO  DELHI 

By  S.  Parnell  Kerr.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s. 

WITH  FIRE  AND  SWORD  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

By  Luigi  Villari,  Author  of  “  Russia  under  the  Great  Shadow,  Italian 
Life  in  Town  and  Country,”  &c.,  & c.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


ON  ARTS  AND  ARTISTS 

By  Max  Nordau.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  FRANCE  . 

By  Paul  Sabatier.  Author  of  ‘‘The  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  1  rans- 
lated  by  Robert  Dell.  With  portraits  of  the  Author  and  the  Abbe  Loisy. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  GEORGE  FARQUHAR 

Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Archer.  On  thin  paper.  With 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo.  Leather,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CITY :  the  Hope  of  Democracy 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOSSISM  AND  MONOPOLY 

By  T.  C.  Spelling.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OUTCAST :  Land  Colonies  and 
Poor  Law  Relief 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  and  Victor  W.  Caklile, 
Hon.  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY:  What  it  is  and  What  it 
Wants 

By  the  Rev.  Conrad  Roden  Noel.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2 s.  net ;  paper,  is. 
net. 

THE  MOTORIST'S  ABC.  A  Practical  Handbook  for 

the  use  of  Owners,  Operators,  and  Automobile  Mechanics 

By  L.  Elliott  Brookes.  With  more  than  100  Illustrations.  5s.  net. 

TOWARDS  THE  HEIGHTS.  An  Appeal  to  Young-  Men 

By  Charles  Wagner,  Author  of  “  The  Simple  Life,"  &c.  Medium  tamo, 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

COURAGE 

By  Charles  Wagner.  Medium  i2mo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  GOVERNANCE  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Sidney  Low,  M.A.  Cheap  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WELSH  PEOPLE.  Chapters  in  their  Origin, 
History,  Laws,  Language,  and  Literature 

By  David  Bryn.mor  Jones,  M.P.,  and  John  Rhys.  4th  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  5s. 

GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE  :  Sixty  Years  of  an 
Agitator's  Life 

An  Autobiography.  IHustrated.  Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  €d.  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  I  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  LONDON. 


The  schoolboy  and  the  scientist  enjoy  the 
study  of  one  thing  at  least  in  common  :  the 
infinite  variety  of  indigenous  birds  dggs. 
Many  works ,  some  of  unchallenged  authority , 
some  indifferent,  some  worthless ,  have  been 
published  on  the  subject.  The  best  are  costly 
and  often  scarce ,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
student  can  command  a  really  fine  work  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of 
“  Birds  Eggs  of  the  British  Isles,  collated 
by  Arthur  G.  Butler ,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 

F. E.S.,  and  Illustrated  by  F.  IV.  Fro  hawk, 
M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S.,  the  Saturday  Review  is 
able  to  offer  this  charming  and  authoritative 
work  at  half  price. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  On©  Guinea. 

It  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  HALF-A-GUINEA. 
At  a  guinea  the  book  is  not  dear ;  at  half -a- 

o 

guinea  it  is  a  bargain. 

o  0  # 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  letterpress  it 
contains  24  Plates,  showing  475  eSSs >  printed 
in  Colours. 

The  Plates  are  worth  more  than  the 
original  price. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  material 
for  this  volume  is  taken  from  “  British  Birds 
with  their  Nests  and  Eggs, ”  to  which  Mr.  A. 

G.  Butler,  the  Rev.  Murray  Mathew,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Forbes,  Mr.  John  Cordeaux,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Slater,  Mr.  O.  V. 
Aplin,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  con¬ 
tributed,  to  proclaim  its  quality. 

An  ideal  present  for  a  boy  or  girl,  a  capital 
school  prize,  and  in  any  case  a  delightful  and 
trustworthy  authority  on  a  fascinating  subject. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Manager,  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV. C. 

Please  send  me  one  copy,  carriage  free ,  of 
“  Birds'  Eggs  of  the  British  Isles,"  for  which 
I  enclose  iol  6 d. 

N a  me  _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ - 
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The  Saturday  Review. 
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FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 

ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Media-val  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used,  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  -‘Old  English  Churches.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria;  containing;  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  \V  eeds,  nshi 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  K. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Sped- 
mens,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  i. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

RIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Bugler.  Ph  D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  F.E.S  from  h,s  larger  work, 
“British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5  . 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH : 

**  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  an 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  pd. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

A  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  tos.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

^  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“  The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  lull-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  1  ext.  l  nis  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engraven  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

CAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

W  raining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  Home  Garden- 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,  &c.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE  FUND.. 


Marks  180,000,000  (£8,000,000) 
Marks  42,850,000  (£2,142,500) 


ABRIDGED  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

DRESDNER  BANK. 

Dresden— Berlin — London — Fran  import — Hamburg— Bremen  Nuremberg 
— Fuerth— Hanover  —  Buckeburg—Detmold  — Mannheim— Chemnitz— 
Lubeck-Altona— Zwickau— Plauen— Emden— Munich. 

To  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  their  Thirty-third  Ordinary  General 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Offices  in  Dresden,  on  the  31st  March,  1906. 


We  beg  to  report  that  out  of  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1905, 
we  recommend  a  dividend  of  8$  per  cent.  . 

The  gross  profits  shown  do  not  include  the  revenue  derived  from  the  account 
“  Investments  in  other  Banks  ”  for  the  year  1905,  which  will  be  credited  in  the 

accounts  for  1906.  .  „  „ 

The  very  large  increase  in  the  turnover,  namely,  M. 53, 211,002,401  75,  as  against 
M.28  4lo.244,ooo,2c,  exceeds  the  expectations  which  we  formed  from  the  extension 
of  our  sphere  of  action  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  The  increase  is  shown  at 
all  our  offices,  but  has  been  most  marked  in  Berlin  and  at  our  branches  in  Hamburg 

In  order  to  complete  our  organisation  in  the  South  of  Germany,  we  recently 
opened  a  branch  at  Munich.  Our  organisation,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
being  thus  practically  complete,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  during  the  coming  years 
to  extend  and  develop  our  connections  in  those  transmarine  countries  with  wnicn 
Germany  maintains  active  commercial  relations.  To  this  end  and  the 

A.  Schaaffhausen’sche  Bankverein  jointly  with  the  Nationalbank  fur  Deutschland 
have  founded  two  banks  having  their  head  offices  in  Berlin,  namely,  the  Deutsche 
Orientbank,  with  a  share  capital  of  16  million  Marks,  and  the  Deutschoud- 
amerikanische  Bank,  with  a  share  capital  of  20  million  Marks.  Twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  of  each  of  these  banks  has  so  far  been  paid  up,  while  the 
balance  will  be  called  as  required.  The  Deutsche  Orientbank  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  and  has  opened  branches  in  Hamburg, 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  The  Deutsch-Siidamerikanische  Lank  is  tor  tne 
present  opening  branches  in  Hamburg  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  which  latter  place  an 
existing  bank  building  has  been  acquired  in  a  favourable  position,  and  business 
will  be  commenced  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  banking  firm  of  Messrs.^.  1. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  principally  with  a  view  to 
mutual  participation  in  business  transactions,  into  which  either  party  may  enter.  _ 
The  year  1905  was,  on  the  whole,  a  gratifying  one  as  regards  German  economic 
life.  The  position  of  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years,  aided  by  satisfactory 
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crops  and  favourable  prices  for  a  part  of  its  products,  has  shown  material  progress. 
The  favourable  prospects  of  trade  and  industry  to  which  we  drew  attention  at  the- 
beginning  of  the  year  have  materialised,  and  most  branches  of  commerce  have 
shown  a  large  measure  of  activity. 

'1  he  coal  and  iron  industries,  thanks  to  their  organic  strength,  withstood  the 
serious  disturbance  caused  by  the  great  strike  in  the  Ruhr  district  without  taking 
much  harm,  the  iron  industry  being  aided  in  recovery7  by  an  increasing  domestic 
demand  and  a  remunerative  export  trade. 

Electric  undertakings  have  also  shown  great  progress,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  present  it  looks  as  if  the  satisfactory  employment  of  German  works  and  fac¬ 
tories  will  continue  during  the  critical  period  of  the  increase  of  our  tariff,  although 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility’  that  its  hampering  effects  will  be  felt  sooner 
or  later. 

In  these  conditions  banking  operations,  during  the  first  half-year  particularly, 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for  remunerative  business,  and  if  during  the  second 
half-year  business  was  rather  quieter  the  reason  has  to  be  sought  not  in  our 
economic  life,  but  in  a  succession  of  political  disturbances.  The  internal  disorders 
in  Russia  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Japan  had  a  paralysing 
effect  upon  all  European  markets  ;  then  followed  the  apprehension,  probably’  of  an 
exaggerated  nature,  but  sufficient  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  commercial  world, 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  France  and  Germany  in  relation  to 
Moroccan  affairs  might  lead  to^  serious  complications.  We  trust  that  in  both 
directions  the  near  future  will  bring  a  satisfactory’  solution  and  thereby  afford  to 
German  industry’  the  means  still  further  to  profit  by  the  existing  trade  activity. 

Rates  of  interest  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  were  lower  than  in  1904. 
The  private  discount  rate  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  has  averaged  2’844  per  cent.,  as 
against  3*137  percent,  in  1904,  and  3 ‘007  percent,  in  1903.  The  rate  of  interest  of 
ihe  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  has  averaged  3*82  per  cent.,  as  against  4*25  per  cent, 
in  1904,  and  3*84  per  cent,  in  1903.  The  rate  was  changed  no  less  than  eight  times, 
rising  on  the  3rd  October  to  5  per  cent.,  on  the  4th  November  to  5*  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  nth  December  even  to  6  per  cent. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  market  to  the  Central  Institution  led  to  these  rises  in  the 
official  rate,  and  was  principally  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  before  the  new  tariff 
had  come  into  operation,  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  lower  treaty- 
rates,  an  important  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  took  place,  a  contingency 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  Annual  Report. 

For  the  same  reason  the  easier  monetary  conditions  which  are  generally  looked 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  so  far  only  been  experienced  in  a  moderate 
degree.  After  the  1st  of  March,  being  the  date  on  which  the  new  tariff  takes  effect, 
it  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  money  will  not  fail  to  be  gradually  set  free, 
insuring  for  the  rest  of  the  y’ear  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  unless  political 
complications  should  interfere. 

The  active  business  transacted  on  our  Bourses  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  tenacity  which  the  public  have  evinced  in  retaining  their  investments 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  even  at  the  higher  level  of  values,  points  to  a 
further  strengthening  of  the  capital  power  of  the  productive  classes. 

Besides  the  interest  displayed  in  dividend-paying  undertakings,  an  active  demand 
has  been  shown  for  those  securities  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  of  4  per  cent,  or 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  less  favourable  market  for  State  and 
Municipal  loans  yielding  a  lower  return,  in  which  connection .  it  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  new  issues,  principally  of  Municipal  loans,  continue  to  be  rather 

^  The  profits  shown  on  Stock  and  Syndicate  Account  are  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  advantageous  realisation  of  holdings  acquired  prior  to  the  year  under  review, 
and  partly  from  syndicate  accounts  which  have  now  been  closed,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  profits  of  this  nature  will  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  current  year.  Our 
interest  in  the  Rand  mining  industry  has  been  written  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  a  continuance  of  present  adverse  conditions  cannot  exercise  any  appreciable 
effect  on  our  future  earnings. 

The  number  of  deposit  accounts  has  increased  from  35,634  in  1904  to  40,335. 

Dresden,  March  1906. 

E.  GUTMANN.  ARNSTADT.  G.  KLEMPERER.  DALCHOW. 

MUELLER.  L.  VON  STEIGER.  NATHAN.  SCHUSTER. 

The  full  report  (in  German)  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  London  office, 
No.  65  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31st,  1905, 

20  Marks  =  £i. 

Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Share  Capital  .  . . *8, 

Reserve  Fund  A  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

„  „  B  . . 

Current  Accounts  and  Deposits..  ...  .  20, 

Acceptances  against  Credits  and  Securities  . .  ..  •  •  ••  8, 

besides  Guarantees  for  a/c  of  third  parties  ..  £i,352,994 

Dividends  unpaid  ..  .  •  •  • 

Pension  Funds  ••  ••  ••  ••  ‘• 

Adjustment  of  Branches  .. 

Profit  . .  .  -  -  •  •  •  . 


,000,000 
,725,000  ' 
350,000 
•  753.x5- 
534,233 

1,298 

111,885 

2,284 

,049,057 


ASSETS. 


Cr. 

By  Cash  . .  .  •• 

Bills  Receivable .  •  ■  . 

Cash  Balances  with  other  Banks  and  Bankers 
Loans  . .  ...  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Investments  in  other  Banks  ..  •  •  ••  " 

Government  Securities,  Railway  and  other  Bonds  and  Shares 

Current  Accounts . r 

of  which  covered  . Z«3>797,°°5 

besides  Guarantees  for  a/c  of  third  parties  £i,3S2,994 

Syndicates.  .. 

Bank  Premises  •  • . . 

Pension  Funds’  Securities  . 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Current  Expenses . 

Taxes  ■  •  •  •  .-  •  ••  .  •  • 

Amount  written  off  Furniture,  I  ittings,  fee. 
Amount  written  off  Current  Accounts 


Profit  adjustment  with  A.  Schaaffhausenscher  Bankverein  as  per 
Contract  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Profit  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


£46, 526,909 
£2,245,664 

8,838,088 

1,836,496 

6,972,603 

956,079 

3,331,946 

19,002,449 


2,282,449 

949,320 

111,815 

£46,526,909 


j£335,95° 

48,883 

t3,565 

235 

12,671 

1,049,057 

£1,460,361 


Cr.  r 

By  Balance  from  .  f’V93* 

Gross  Profit,  1905 .  L456,427 


Dr.  APPROPRIATION. 

To  Amount  written  off  Bank  Premises  . 

Reserve  Fund  B. .. .  ..  ••  •• 

Directors  . 

Managers  and  Branch  Managers  •  ■ 

Gratuities  to  Staff  ..  ..  ••  . 

Pension  Fund  ..  ■■  ••  ••  •• 

Dividend  of  84  per  cent  to  Shareholders  on  £8,000,000 
Profit  and  Loss  New  Account  ..  •  • 


£1,460,361 


£50,000 

67,500 

44,77° 

136,025 

58,506 

10,689 

680,000 

3.573 

£1,049,057 


Cr. 


By  Amount  in  hand  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . £1,049,057 

£1,049,057 
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IND,  COOPE,  AND  CO. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  and  Co.  (Limited), 
was  held  yesterday  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street, 
Mr.  E.  Murray  Ind,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  usual  notices, 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  that  the  report  should  be  adopted, 
called  attention  to  the  items  of  the  accounts,  remarking  that  the 
brewery  buildings,  freeholds,  and  leasehold  property  stood  at 
,£2,929,334.  This  showed  a  decrease  of  ,£23,123,  which  was  owing 
to  the  depreciations  written  off  during  the  year.  As  to  the  profit 
and  loss  account  he  said  that  they  had  made  a  gross  profit  of 
,£423,238.  He  thought  that  was  a  very  large  and  satisfactory 
amount,  and  that  they  would  agree  with  him  that  any  business  which 
could  make  a  profit  of  that  kind  in  those  bad  times  must  have  a 
large  amount  of  vitality  in  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  he 
was  pleased  to  tell  them  that  they  had  been  able  to  make  a 
very  considerable  saving  in  their  expenses,  which  they  had  looked 
into  in  every  possible  way.  They  had  already  made  a  saving  of  about 
£21,000,  and  had  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  savings.  During 
the  year  they  had  not  only  had  to [  fight  against  bad  trade,  but  they 
had  also  to  contend  against  very  dear  materials,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  hops.  Owing  to  the  bad  trade,  it  had  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  some  districts  to  get  good  tenants  for  their  houses,  and  hence 
the  item  on  the  balance-sheet  of  the  loss  of  houses  under  manage¬ 
ment.  But  he  felt  confident  that  trade  was  improving,  and  especially 
in  country  districts,  and  in  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England  they 
felt  certain  that  that  item  would  disappear,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
find  tenants  for  the  houses  which  had  been — they  thought  tem¬ 
porarily— under  a  cloud  owing  to  bad  trade.  They  had  materially 
extended  their  foreign  trade.  He  complained  that  the  war  tax  had 
not  been  removed,  and  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  been  approached  on  the  subject.  That  war  tax  had 
been  imposed  for  a  specific  purpose  and  for  a  limited  period. 
Brewers  must  persist  in  bring  up  this  matter  and  showing 
the  unfairness  of  the  tax.  This  tax  involved  an  extra  sum  of 
£27,000  from  the  Company  last  year.  The  accounts  for  the 
-first  quarter  of  the  new  financial  year  showed  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement.  He  regretted  that  five  of  the  directors  were  now 
retiring,  in  deference  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Preference  shareholders 
should  have  further  representation  upon  the  board. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tripp,  who  seconded  the  motion,  claimed  that  they  had 
held  their  own,  amid  the  prevailing  depression,  better  than  many 
brewing  firms.  Some  questions  having  been  put  and  answered,  the 
report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Masluter,  Me.  E.  J.  Coope,  Mr.  W.  R.  Biddell  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  B.  Ind,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  O.  E.  Coope, 
retired  from  the  board,  and  the  following  gentlemen — Messrs.  E.  T. 
Hargreaves,  R.  H.  Tennant,  J.  Barrington  White,  and  J.  Pullman — 
were  elected  to  the  board,  uponi  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Farquhar 
(representing  a  committee  of  the  Preference  shareholders  appointed 
last  year). 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 
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MARCONI’S  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH. 


The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Marconi’s  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C., 
Colonel  Sir  C.  Euan-Smith,  K.C.  B.,  C.S.I.  (chairman  of  the  Company),  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  \V.  Allen,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  It  would  be  seen  from  the  profit  and  loss  account  that  the 
net  profit  for  the  year  under  review  again  shows  a  substantial  increase  upon  recent 
years.  It  is  ^4,000  in  excess  of  the  profit  for  the  year  which  ended  September 
1904,  and  that  was  again  in  excess  of  the  preceding  years.  “  This  satisfactory  result 
proves  that  the  Company  is  making  steady  progress,  though,  from  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  it  is  inevitable  that  until  the  organisation  has  been  fully  deve * 
loped  this  progress  must  be  slow  and  sure  ;  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  as  yet  deriving  any  revenue  from  that  part  of  the  Company's  under¬ 
taking  from  which  the  largest  profits  are  anticipated — viz.,  the  use  of  the  Marconi 
system  for  carrying  on  over  long  distances  the  service  that  has  been  commonly  per¬ 
formed  by  telegraphic  cables.  This  being  the  case,  the  directors  cannot  but  con¬ 
sider  that  the  result  hitherto  obtained  is  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  Up  to 
the  present  the  shareholders  of  the  Company  have  possibly  been  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Marconi  enterprise  as  greatly  differing  in  character 
from  ordinary  industrial  undertakings,  and  as  possessing  the  chance  of 
much  larger  profits  than  are  usually  to  be  anticipated  from  enterprises  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  industrial  character.  It  affords,  therefore,  good  ground  for  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that,  although  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  installations  from 
which  we  anticipate  our  principal  profits,  we  are  still  deriving  from  other  branches 
of  our  business  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend.  The  retention  of 
the  sum  that  could  be  made  available  to  pay  such  a  dividend  has  been  determined 
on  by  the  directors,  because  they  wish  to  strengthen  their  financial  position  as  much 
as  possible  before  entering,  as  they  hope  to  do,  upon  the  harvest  of  the  large 
receipts  which  are  anticipated  by  them  on  the  completion  of  the  necessary  installa¬ 
tions  for  transatlantic  traffic.”  Having  drawn  attention  to  the  form  in  which  shares 
in  the  associated  companies  are  inserted  in  the  balance-sheet,  he  passed  from  the 
balance-sheet  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  report.  “  It  will  be  within  your  recol¬ 
lection  that,  in  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  you  last  year,  I  referred  to  the 
proposal  of  Germany  to  regulate  for  the  whole  of  the  world,  by  an  international 
convention,  wireless  telegraph  communication  between  coast  stations  and  ships 
at  sea.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  a  conference  of  this  nature  actually 
took  place  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1903,  that  this  conference  was  preliminary 
in  character,  having  been  assembled  with  the  view  of  drawing  up  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  made  by  the  delegates  to  the  Powers  which  they  represented, 
and  that  the  convention  was  to  be  postponed  until  a  further  conference  had 
satisfactorily  settled  the  regulations  for  carrying  these  recommendations  into 
effect,  in  order  that  an  international  agreement  might  finally  be  drawn  up  for 
acceptance  by  the  signatory  Powers.  Well,  this  further  conference  has  not  yet 
been  called  together,  although  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  previous  con¬ 
ference,  and  you  may  have  noted  that  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  convention  was  stated  to  have  been  postponed  sine  die.  Whether 
the  convention  ever  actually  takes  place  or  not  (and  as  to  this  I  think  some  doubt 
may  reasonably  be  entertained),  or  whether  it  is  in  reality  postponed  sine  die,  is 
not,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Marconi  Company,  a  matter 
which  need  seriously  disturb  or  give  anxiety  to  our  shareholders.  It  is  evident 
that  the  real  object  of  the  international  convention  was  to  affect  injuriously  the 
commanding  position  which  your  Company  has  successfully  established  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Other  wireless  companies  undoubtedly  gave 
it  their  support  ;  but  we  do  not  think  we  are  unjust  in  assuming  that  this 
support  was  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  prospect  of  securing  advantages 
to  themselves  from  the  use  of  the  extensive  organisation  which  has  solely  been 
established  by  the  Marconi  Company.  In  any  case,  the  fact  was  made,  and  is  now, 
perfectly  clear,  that  your  Company  is  in  this  matter  in  a  position  which  is  not  even 
approached  by  foreign  companies  endeavouring  to  sell  wireless  telegraphic 
apparatus.  I  may  note  here  that  the  German  company,  which  is  known  under  the 
somewhat  remarkable  name  of  the  Telefunken  Company,  has  from  time  to  time 
expressed  condemnation  of  the  policy  adopted  by  your  Company  in  utilising  its 
apparatus  and  inventions  for  carrying  on  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphic  appara¬ 
tus  the  business  of  a  public  telegraph  company.  It  has  been  said  that  this  policy 
must  be  fraught  with  financial  disaster  ;  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  apparatus  with¬ 
out  restrictions  as  to  its  use  has  been  advocated.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Telefunken  Company  strongly  supports  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  wireless 
working  on  ships  at  sea  by  means  of  an  international  convention  which  would 
enable  it  to  enter  a  field  which  your  Company  has  made  its  own.  The  inconsistency 
between  these  public  declarations  and  the  support  of  the  Berlin  proposals  is 
apparent  to  all.  On  the  one  hand,  with  praiseworthy  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  it 
points  out  the  financial  disaster  likely  to  result  from  our  policy  ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  supports  an  arrangement  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  enable 
it  to  pursue  a  similar  policy  itself.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
main  policy  of  the  Marconi  Company  is  defined  in  the  third  paragraph  in 
the  report,  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  viz.,  the  policy  of 
utilising  its  inventions  for  carrying  on  a  public  telegraph  service.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  present 
time,  wireless  telegraph  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  permission  of 
the  Governments  of  the  States  in  question,  many  difficult  negotiations  have  to  be 
undertaken  and  carried  through  before  your  Company,  is  in  a  position  to  give  effect 
to  its  main  policy  in  foreign  countries.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  wherever, 
at  the  present  time,  wireless  telegraphic  communication  with  shipping  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  is  successfully  carried  on  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  stations  engaged 
are  worked  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  which,  after  long  experience,  your 
company  has  developed.  Nevertheless,  when  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
stations  in  foreign  countries  comes  under  consideration  we  are  always  met  with  the 
demand  that  the  working  of  the  stations  shall  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
Governments  concerned.  A  consideration  of  the  problems  involved  must  eventually 
lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  of  operations  is  not  practicable. 
The  development  of  the  company’s  organisation  is  attended  by  countless 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  concerning  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  outside 
public  to  have  any  accurate  idea.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  some  of  those  which  are  most  pressing..  The  report  circulated  among 
you  will  show  you  how  our  Company  is  extending  its  operations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  our  system  on  every  side.  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  extremely  satisfactory  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
connection  with  our  installation  of  ocean-going  ships.  The  number  of  these  is 
steadily  increasing,  with  a  proportionate  and  steady  expansion  in  revenue.  The 
general  demand  of  the  travelling  public  is  for  more  installations  of  far  greater 
power  for  transmitting  and  receiving  messages  than  is  possessed  by  those  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  use  on  most  on  the  fitied:ships.  All  this  will  come  in  due  course.  We  can 
see  no  limit  to  the  business  which  awaits  us  in  this  direction.  From  every  quarter 
we  receive  assurances  of  the  success  of  our  service.  A  letter  from  a  morning 
paper  of  March  20,  1906,  speaking  of  the  weather  bureau  service,  states  that  the 
service  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  messages  come  through  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Government  have 
at  last  commenced  to  fit  up  the  lightships  round  the  coast  with  Marconi  apparatus.” 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Marconi. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Davis,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to 
the  international  organisation  of  ship  and  store  stations  for  sea  telegraphy,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  interest  in  the  system  was  manifested  by  the  increase  in  the 
receipts  from  passengers  on  board  the  various  ships.  The  shares  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Company  were  becoming  more  popular,  and  the  number  of  shareholders 
had  very  largely  increased. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  happy  idea  of  a  national  memorial 
to  Lord  Milner  is  to  take  the  form,  approved  by  Lord 
Milner  himself,  of  a  signed  address.  Signatures  will 
be  subscribed  to  the  simple  testimony  “We  the  under¬ 
signed  desire  to  place  on  record  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Lord  Milner  in  Africa 
to  the  Crown  and  Empire  .  .  .  .”  For  reasons  easy  to 
grasp  it  is  not  proposed  to  obtain  signatures  from  the 
Colonies.  The  offence  has  been  committed  in  the  home- 
country,  and  it  is  we  that  stay  at  home  who  must  make 
what  reparation  we  can.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
many,  and  not  undistinguished,  Liberals  are  supporting 
Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  movement.  Honour  to  them  ;  it  is  very 
easy  for  Conservatives  to  sign  the  memorial — it  suits 
them  to  do  it  in  every  way — but  for  a  Liberal  it  means 
some  measure  of  sacrifice.  For  it  is  the  innuendo  of  the 
Government,  willing  to  hurt  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
that  has  made  necessary  a  formal  recognition  of  Lord 
Milner’s  merits — which  but  a  week  or  two  ago  would 
have  seemed  an  impertinence.  If  the  Government  had 
not  stepped  in,  who  would  have  cared  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  or  was  not  proposed  by  Mr.  Byles? 

Lord  Elgin’s  intervention  in  Natal  does  not  appear 
in  any  better  light  after  the  priggish  and  pompous 
speech  of  his  Under  -  Secretary.  The  reference  to 
colonists  in  the  enjoyment  of  “enormous  liberties” 
perhaps  rather  lightheartedly  conferred,  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  unfortunate  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  approached  this  delicate  matter. 
It  is  not  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
interfere,  but  the  method  adopted  which  is  in  question. 
Lord  Elgin  complains  that  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts  by  the  Governor.  But  on  Mr.  Churchill’s 
own  showing  the  Colonial  Office  knew  on  the  28th  that 
the  death  sentence  had  been  passed.  As  the  executions 
were  not  to  take  place  till  the  30th,  Lord  Elgin  had 


ample  time  to  communicate  with  the  Governor  and 
receive  his  reply  on  the  29th.  If  that  reply  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  he  might  have  intervened.  That  the 
state  of  native  unrest  has  not  been  exaggerated  is 
proved  by  the  raid  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
deposed  chief  Bambaata  and  the  punishment  he  has 
inflicted  on  the  forces  sent  to  deal  with  him.  If  they 
do  not  promptly  assert  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  further  complications,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  in¬ 
evitable.  Bambaata’s  defiance  will  go  far  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  the  executions  at  Richmond. 

It  might  possibly  have  happened  that  what  the  poli¬ 
tical  authorities  were  not  prepared  to  do  might  have 
been  accomplished  quietly  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  A  Zulu  appeared  before  the 
court  on  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal  against  the 
sentences  passed  on  the  Natal  natives.  If  that  had 
been  granted,  the  executions  would  have  been  stayed 
pending  the  survey  of  the  proceedings  at  Whitehall. 
But  the  court  dismissed  the  application.  The  Judicial 
Committee  is  the  one  court  in  the  empire  which  can 
review  criminal  trials,  but  it  only  deals  with  those  in 
the  colonies.  It  exercises  its  power  very  rarely  how¬ 
ever.  One  of  the  last  cases  was  that  of  Deeming,  the 
Australian  murderer,  who  appealed  for  alleged  irregu¬ 
larities  in  his  trial  ;  but  the  court  refused  to  interfere, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  Natal  case. 

Mr.  Wyndham  certainly  made  the  best  speech  in  the 
debate  on  the  Colonial  vote.  Indeed  ever  since  the 
Unionists  went  into  opposition  Mr.  Wyndham  has  been 
doing  splendid  service  for  his  party  in  the  Commons. 
In  Homeric  language  this  period  of  Parliament  might 
almost  be  described  as  Mr.  Wyndham’s  aristeia.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Churchill  would  claim  the  first  place.  His 
part  has  certainly  been  prominent ;  but  would  all  even 
of  his  own  party  apply  to  it  the  Homeric  description? 
Mr.  Wyndham  did  succeed  in  bringing  Mr.  Churchill 
to  the  point  on  Thursday,  and  in  other  ways  there  was 
some  improvement  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  tone.  He  even 
mentioned  Lord  Elgin  once  or  twice,  and  adopted  a  very 
piano  tone  in  his  allusion  to  the  Colonial  governments. 
There  is  something  amusing  in  his  complacency  on  the 
general  acceptance  of  responsible  government  for  the 
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Transvaal,  the  only  explanation  being  that  the  colonials, 
as  Unionists  here,  are  ready  to  take  anything  that  will 
free  the  colonies  from  the  meddling  of  the  present 
Government.  Mr.  Churchill  assures  the  world  that  the 
Government  are  sensible  of  the  delicate  position  of  the 
British  settlers  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  have 
no  desire  to  subordinate  Briton  to  Boer  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  Before  we  accept  the  assurance  let  us  see  what 
they  do. 

In  the  heat  of  debate  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  paid  an 
unobserved  compliment  to  the  Government.  When 
Mr.  Churchill  modestly  tried  to  dissociate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  approval  of  the  Natal  executions,  Mr. 
Forster  declared  “  You  shall  not  put  us  off  in  this  way  : 
if  you  had  not  approved  you  would  not  have  sanctioned 
the  executions  ”. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  inveighed  irritably 
against  chatty  fellow  travellers  on  board  ship  who 
would  come  and  talk  to  him  immediately  after  a  meal, 
interrupting  him  in  his  “  calmly  digestive  mood  ”.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  clearly  no  such  weakness.  He  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  annoying  people  who  boast  they 
w  do  not  know  what  indigestion  means”.  During  the 
debate  on  reform  in  procedure  this  week  he  declared 
that' it  had  never  hurt  his  digestion  to  jump  up  from 
his  chop  when  the  division  bell  started  ringing  and 
return  to  it  later.  It  is  good  to  feel  we  have  a  Prime 
Minister  who  has  nothing  of  the  sybarite  about  him. 
He  can  rough  it,  take  his  repose  and  food  in  morsels 
and  thrive  "on  it.  As  to  the  repose,  Lord  Helmsley 
got  in  a  clever  personality  in  Thursday’s  debate  on 
the  colonial  vote.  He  likened  Mr.  Churchill  to  “  a 
messenger  of  the  gods — Mercury  to  Jupiter  who  nods 
on  Olympus — and  sometimes  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ”. 
Dozing  or  appearing  to  doze  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
however  is  quite  orthodox  in  a  leader  of  the  House. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  a  precedent  in  Palmerston  and 
others. 

Captain  Kincaid  Smith  in  the  House  and  Mr.  D.  A. 
Thomas  in  the  “  Times  ”  have  during  the  week  given 
the  Government  a  little  of  their  mind.  The  question 
has  constantly  been  discussed,  When  is  a  member  of  a 
party  justified  in  an  act  or  attitude  of  independence? 
The  party  whips  would  roundly  declare,  Never.  Of 
course  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  party  discipline, 
and  so  of  party  government  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
if  free-lancing  on  the  side  in  office  were  to  become 
general.  But  occasional  freaks  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  this  week  are  very  excusable  when 
you  are  secure  of  a  huge  majority  of  two  hundred  or 
more.  Mr.  Thomas  attributes  all  the  vacillation  of 
his  leader  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  wing  in  the  Cabinet.  Evidently  he  had  much 
rather  the  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  the  good  sound  firm 
of  D.  A.  Thomas  and  Co.  Mr.  Thomas’  way  of  inde¬ 
pendence  may  not  be  so  heroic  as  Captain  Smith’s,  but 
it  is  astute.  He  does  not  get  growls  and  frowns  from 
colleagues  around  him,  and  his  protest  will  if  anything 
rather  please  the  Radical  press. 

A  week  ago  the  Moorish  Conference  at  Algeciras 
completed  its  labours  and  to-day  or  on  Monday  the 
Acte  General  will  be  ready  for  signature.  No  attempt 
is  made  in  any  direction  to  disguise  the  relief  with  which 
Europe  hailed  the  delegates’  success.  Germany  and 
France  both  seem  to  be  pleased,  though  neither  is 
quite  satisfied  and  both  are  somewhat  sceptical  of  the 
finality  of  the  arrangement.  It  may  be  as  one  French 
writer  puts  it,  “  la  Conference  est  finie,  mais  la  question 
marocaine  commence”.  For  the  moment  at  any  rate 
Germany  has  surrendered  her  hopes,  if  she  ever  enter¬ 
tained  them,  of  acquiring  a  foothold  in  Morocco.  But 
she  has  rendered  Europe  some  service  in  compelling 
France  to  agree  for  all  time  to  the  open  door  and  equal 
opportunities.  France  will  only  control  the  police  of 
the  ports  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  and  her  special 
claims  have  been  recognised  without  jeopardising  the 
immediate  and  prospective  rights  of  others. 

After  all  the  talk  of  the  terrorism  held  over  the 
electors  by  the  Russian  Government  it  is  now  known 
that  in  S.  Petersburg  itself,  the  stronghold  of  the 


bureaucrats,  the  Government  candidates  have  been 
hopelessly  defeated.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
have  carried  every  seat.  Throughout  the  country  it 
appears  there  will  be  the  like  victory  for  the  moderate 
constitutional  party.  In  their  hands  the  Duma  will 
take  that  serious  part  in  the  government  which  the 
Tsar  has  all  along  intended  it  should  take.  It  is  the 
middle  term  between  revolution  and  reaction;  and  the 
electors  have  accepted  it  in  the  appropriately  moderate 
spirit.  Apparently  the  rural  districts  are  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  less  democratic  principles. 

Prince  Billow  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  in  the 
Reichstag  on  Thursday  shortly  after  delivering  an  able 
and  reassuring  speech  on  the  Algeciras  Conference. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  for  Germany  and  for  Europe  if 
the  Chancellor’s  illness  should  take  a  turn  which  com¬ 
pelled  his  retirement  from  public  life.  On  the  whole 
his  policy  has  certainly  ma'de  for  peace  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  has  known  how  to  combine  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  German  needs  and  opportunities  with 
a  reasonable  regard  for  international  susceptibilities, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  long  before  the  Emperor  is 
called  upon  to  appoint  a  successor.  Thursday’s  ad¬ 
mirable  statement  in  the  Reichstag  was  entirely  in 
keeping  with  several  others  delivered  by  Prince  Billow 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  He  put  the  case  for  interven¬ 
tion  in  Morocco  in  a  phrase  when  he  said  that  it  was 
intended  to  show  that  the  German  Empire  could  not 
be  treated  as  a  quantity  ndgligeable.  His  recognition 
of  the  superior  claims  of  both  France  and  Spain  was 
ample,  and  its  spirit  will  find  an  echo  in  both  countries. 

The  revenue  returns  seem  to  show  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  enjoy  a  surplus  of  some  three 
and  a  half  millions.  We  see  it  remarked  in  some 
quarters  that  he  has  “  to  thank  ”  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  for  this.  A  little  party  capital  must  be 
made  now  and  then  ;  every  effective  partv  journal  and 
party  leader  tries  to  make  it ;  but  this  theory  of 
gratitude  is  surely  rather  extravagant.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  had  scarcely  Mr.  Asquith’s  interests  at 
heart  when  he  administered  his  office.  We  cannot 
picture  him  hoarding  his  millions  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Asquith  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Asquith  was  stumping  the 
country  against  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  policy.  As 
to  the  spending  of  this  surplus  there  are  already  many 
predictions.  Some  of  it  may  go  towards  lessening  the 
National  Debt. 

This  use  of  his  surplus  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  to-day  regarded  with  little  favour  by  the 
public.  Only  experts  in  finance  have  the  least  respect 
for  such  a  good  and  truly  national  policy.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  educated  or  uneducated,  thinks  it  quite 
uncalled-for  to  trouble  about  sinking  fund  or  national 
debt.  Yet  in  an  age  when  national  finance  was  almost 
in  its  babyhood  in  England  politicians  of  all  grades 
took  exactly  the  opposite  view  ;  they  were  all  for 
lessening  the  debt.  This  was  so  in  Walpoles  day, 
and  indeed  before  then.  Broderick,  quite  a  rank  and 
file  politician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  himself 
almost  famous  by  his  statement  that  we  had  no  right  to 
call  ourself  a  nation  so  long  as  we  had  a  debt  of  many 
millions.  To-day  the  last  thing  which  we  trouble 
about  is  our  National  Debt. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Hudson’s  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  and  give 
up  his  own,  he  did  not  know  that  according  to  high 
legal  authority  the  Bill  would  leave  trade  unions 
exactly  as  they  are  at  present  and  would  not  relieve 
them  in  the  least.  This  is  an  extraordinary  speci¬ 
men  of  drafting.  Who  drew  the  Bill,  and  had  the 
unions  legal  advice?  But  Sir  Lawson  Walton  seems 
not  to  have  known  it  either,  for  he  argued  as  it  the 
Bill  completely  effected  the  intention  of  making  the 
unions  irresponsible.  The  Liberal  papers  that  do  not 
like  the  Government’s  climb  down  are  using  this  blunder 
to  show  that  the  Government’s  Bill  is  the  better  one 
after  all.  They  affect  to  think  that  it  carries  out  the 
same  intention,  and  hint  that  it  is  better  to  wrap  up 
this  intention  in  its  elaborate  provisions  as  to  agency. 
But  the  trade  unions  know  better,  and  they  are  honest. 
Thev  can  easily  do  what  they  want,  though  they  have 
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blundered  in  the  first  attempt.  There  will  still  remain  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  their  intention  and  the 
Government’s  as  expressed  by  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton. 

And  now  Mr.  Gladstone  not  content  with  wrecking 
the  Aliens  Act  seems  to  be  wanting  to  wreck  his  own 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill.  The  Government  is 
bringing  in  Bills  on  which  it  has  no  fixed  opinions  and 
it  wants  the  House  to  find  them  for  it.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
zeal  is  so  tepid  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  mopt 
useful  clauses  in  the  Bill  if  he  is  pressed — and  he  will 
leave  it  to  the  House.  These  are  the  provisions  for 
including  diseases  such  as  lead  poisoning,  which  are 
not  strictly  speaking  accidents,  but  which,  for  many 
reasons,  ought  to  be  included  in  a  Compensation  Bill. 
And  Mr.  Gladstone  “has  no  strong  feeling”  about 
dropping  the  clauses  relating  to  old  men.  One  would 
think  he  ought  to  have  ;  old  men  have  suffered  by  dis¬ 
missal  because  employers  objected  to  them,  supposing 
them  to  be  more  liable  to  accidents.  To  meet  their  case 
the  Bill  provides  for  a  lower  scale  of  compensation. 
But  the  trade  unions  do  not  like  the  proposal  and  this 
accounts  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  want  of  strong  feeling. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  Government’s  own 
newspapers  are  sneering  at  it  for  its  infirmity  of  purpose, 
and,  as  Mr.  Haldane  would  say,  its  lack  of  lucidity  in 
thinking. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  crowded  and  demonstrative 
meeting  was  held  this  week  in  the  Shoreditch  Town 
Hall  to  protest  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  Aliens  Act.  It  is  very  plain  that  the 
Home  Secretary’s  plot  has  already  provoked  very  deep 
resentment  amongst  the  population  who  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  alien  encroachment.  This  meeting 
must  be  followed  up  by  others  without  delay.  Let 
the  Government  see  that  the  undermining  of  the  Act 
is  not  popular  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  make  the 
Home  Secretary  shape  his  course  very  differently. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  is  plain  enough  :  to  give  such 
instructions  to  the  Immigration  Boards  that  they 
practically  can  refuse  admission  to  none  :  then  go  to 
the  House  and  say  the  Act  is  inoperative  :  no  aliens 
are  kept  out :  experience  shows  it  was  not  wanted  ; 
then  repeal  it.  This  little  plot  Unionists  must  be  careful 
to  expose. 

Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  deserved  the  snub  he  got 
from  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  let  him 
introduce  his  Betting  Bill.  It  may  not  be  the  only  time 
this  has  been  done,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  ;  and  for 
Liberals  to  treat  a  Liberal  so  is  certainly  severe.  Mr. 
Bottomley  passes  for  a  clever  man,  but  he  was  stupid 
to  suppose  that  anyone  wants  street  betting  ;  not  even 
bookmakers  on  his  terms,  high  licences  and  severe  re¬ 
strictions.  They  would  prefer  things  as  they  are,  and 
take  the  risks.  He  touched  the  labour  members  on  a 
tender  place.  They  are  not  the  sort  of  working-men 
who  are  infatuated  with  betting.  They  hate  the  book¬ 
maker  and  resent  as  an  insult  Mr.  Bottomley’s  sup¬ 
position  that  it  is  natural  for  working-men  to  want  to 
bet.  The  better-class  workmen  are  not  the  book¬ 
makers’  clients.  In  their  opinion  company  promoters 
and  bookmakers  are  about  equally  venal. 

The  great  advantage  of  being  borne  into  office  by  a 
“moral  upheaval”  is  that  the  virtuous  beneficiaries 
can  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  of  public  morality. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  lost  little  time  in  utilising  his  knowledge 
of  the  American  constitution  for  the  introduction  of 
the  spoils  system  into  Ireland.  Five  Assistant  Land 
Commissioners,  against  whose  competence  and  probity 
nothing  has  been  officially  alleged,  have  been  removed 
on  the  expiration  of  their  “temporary”  appointments, 
to  make  room  for  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  for 
performing  difficult  duties  requiring  expert  knowledge 
of  agriculture  are  to  be  found  (according  to  the  “  Daily 
Chronicle”)  in  the  fact  that  four  are  Nationalists  and 
one  a  Presbyterian. 

The  temporary  character  of  these  posts  has  before 
now  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission.  But  Mr.  Bryce’s  action  simply  means  that 
any  Assistant  Commissioner  whose  valuation  of  rents 
does  not  please  the  local  Nationalist  M.P.  is  liable  to 
be  dismissed.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  Land 


Commission  in  reducing  Irish  rents  by  over  forty  per 
cent,  has  shown  excessive  tenderness  to  the  landlords, 
and  it  is  notorious  in  Ireland  that  commissioners 
drawn  from  the  landlord  class  have  been  almost  unduly 
anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  favouring  their 
own  order.  Something  might  have  been  said  for  the 
appointment  of  expert  tenant  farmers,  but  the  com¬ 
petent  tenant  farmer  in  Ireland  prefers  farming  his  own 
land  to  fixing  rent  on  other  people’s. 

The  usual  transparent  insincerity  marks  the  usual 
party  comment  on  the  bye  election  at  Leicester.  One 
set  of  election  experts  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
great  significance  in  the  decrease  of  the  Liberal 
majority  by  several  thousand  and  is  ready  to  prove 
that  the  people  have  already  found  the  Government 
out,  &c.  &c.  ;  the  other  can  show  that  the  figures  are 
quite  misleading,  and  that  in  reality  Leicester  and 
labour  too  are  as  Liberal  as  ever.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  labour  party  was  attending  to  other  matters, 
and  not  being  particularly  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  Mr.  Thomasson,  did  not  trouble  to  vote  either  way  : 
there  is  no  special  significance  about  the  election  beyond 
this.  Mr.  Thomasson  is  a  good  type  of  Liberal.  He 
is  certainly  not  one  of  the  “third-class  journalists” 
whom  Lord  St.  Alwyn  had  in  his  mind  the  other 
evening  when  speaking  of  the  decadence  of  M.P.’s  that 
would  result  from  payment  of  members.  He  conducts 
— and  supports — a  daily  paper  of  high  principle  and 
with  a  literary  flavour. 

The  aftermath  of  the  General  Election  is  unhappily 
being  gathered  in  too  many  constituencies.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  all  “the  spites  and  the  follies  ”  of  heady  partisan¬ 
ship.  In  one  place  an  offended  voter  withdraws  his 
subscription  and  his  sons  from  the  local  cricket  club 
because  the  captain  of  the  club  worked  for  the  candi¬ 
date  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  case  which  came  to 
our  notice  the  other  day,  and  there  are  many  other  absurd 
cases  of  the  kind.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
parties  in  this  :  each  side  has  its  blunderheads  who 
love  to  use  their  blunderbusses.  The  absurd  error 
into  which  these  people  fall  is  not  that  of  taking  party 
politics  too  seriously  :  rather  they  fail  because  they  do 
not  take  other  and  everyday  departments  of  life 
seriously  enough.  Imagine  anybody  changing  his 
otherwise  excellent  fishmonger  because  he  is  not  a 
good  Tory  or  not  a  good  Liberal  as  the  case  may  be — 
palate  sacrificed  to  party  passion  !  Yet  this  has  actually 
been  done  by  strange  and  wonderful  enthusiasts. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  a  court  of  inquiry, 
consisting  for  the  main  part  of  General  Officers,  was 
engaged  at  Aldershot  in  gathering  information  as  to 
another  “ragging”  case,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
question  of  whether  a  young  Guardsman  did  or  did  not 
wash  himself  was  exhaustively  entered  into.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  widespread  publication  of 
such  repellent  matter  will  do  the  army  harm.  But 
judging  from  the  Kinloch  case,  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Haldane  was  perhaps  right  in  the  course  he  pursued. 
In  the  Kinloch  case  all  details  were  eventually  made 
public  during  the  course  of  the  numerous  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  subject  in  the  two  Houses.  It  is 
better  then  that  the  case  should  come  out  now  as  a 
whole,  and  this  was  also  the  desire  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point.  An  unusually  authoritative  court  of 
inquiry  was  assembled  ;  but  as  their  functions  were 
merely  to  collect  evidence,  and  not  judicial,  comment 
for  the  present  must  be  reserved. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these.  The  Army  Council  last 
October  issued  a  stringent  order  against  “ragging”. 
In  the  following  March  the  medical  officer  reports  that 
a  young  probationary  officer  in  the  ist  Scots  Guards  is 
suffering  from  a  disease  contracted  through  dirt,  and 
that  his  person  is  filthy.  The  commanding  officer, 
on  the  matter  being  reported  to  him,  said  “  It  is  not  a 
crime,  and  the  only  way  you  can  treat  it  really  is  by 
means  of  his  young  brother  subalterns  ”.  The  adjutant 
conveyed  these  views  to  the  latter,  qualifying  them,  how¬ 
ever,  by  adding  that  there  was  to  be  “no  corporal 
punishment  or  pump  Nevertheless,  as  has  happened 
before  in  greater  matters,  a  big  man’s  hasty  utterances 
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have  been  taken  in  too  great  earnest,  although  he 
insists  manfully  on  taking  all  blame  on  himself.  The 
young  officer  was  brought  before  a  mock  court-martial, 
ordered  to  undress,  put  in  a  bath,  smeared  over  with 
motor  oil,  Keating’s  powder  and  jam,  eventually  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  neighbouring  hotel.  His  soldier  servant’s 
evidence  contradicted  the  doctor's  pronouncement  on 
the  uncleanliness  of  Lieutenant  Clark-Kennedy.  But 
cleared  of  all  subsidiary  matter,  the  real  point  is  the 
disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  Army  Council. 

At  Courrieres  thirteen  emerged  from  what  was  believed 
to  be  an  impassable  gallery  on  Friday  week — a  double 
blow  to  superstition  as  regards  both  number  and  day — 
and  on  Wednesday  yet  another  starving  and  emaciated 
prisoner  found  his  way  out.  Local  passions  have  natu¬ 
rally  been  seriously  inflamed  by  these  events.  Searching 
investigation  into  the  whole  circumstances  both  before 
and  after  the  explosion  is  now  being"  made  and  if 
negligence  is  proved  against  the  companies  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  cancel  their  concessions— a  penalty 
which  fortunately  they  have  the  power  to  inflict  in 
France — whilst  if  the  engineers  cannot  show  that  they 
did  all  that  was  humanly  possible  in  the  way  of  rescue 
they  will  be  tried  for  manslaughter. 

Whatever  facts  may  be  brought  out  by  the  official 
and  judicial  inquiries,  the  revelations  of  the  week  have 
added  materially  to  the  chaos  now  reigning  in  the 
mining  districts  and  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the 
strikers.  The  men  are  closing  up  their  ranks,  the  rival 
unions  have  composed  their  differences  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  delegation  of  the  companies  to  concede  the  men’s 
demands.  A  few  days  ago  the  president  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  refused  point-blank  to  confer  with  the  strikers’ 
representatives,  but  when  the  Government  proposed  a 
basis  on  which  the  men  might  return  to  work  several 
companies  agreed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  there  is 
reason  to  hope  the  conflict  will  be  at  an  end.  Public 
sympathy  is  emphatically  with  the  miners. 

The  City  Corporation  decided  on  Thursday  that  the 
new  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  new  Old  Bailey  as  it 
is  being  popularly  called,  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  formal 
ceremony  of  opening  by  the  King.  It  was  certainly 
surprising  to  hear  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
buildings  the  ceremony  had  been  fixed  for  May  ;  and 
there  was  an  air  of  absurdity  about  it.  Some  people 
also  hinted  that  there  was  a  sort  of  conspiracy  to 
anticipate  events  with  an  eye  to  the  distribution  of 
hoped-for  honours.  All  this  looked  rather  suspicious  : 
there  was  the  further  consideration  that  the  opening 
of  partially  completed  buildings  would  involve  a  good 
deal  of  expense  in  temporary  preparations  which  would 
be  thrown  away.  The  Corporation  has  taken  all  these 
considerations  into  account ;  and  will  invite  the  King 
to  allow  the  ceremony  to  take  place  later. 

It  is  now  clearly  proved  that  Mrs.  Wood  was 
mistaken  in  her  identification  of  the  woman  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  at  a  Pimlico  hotel  as  her  sister  Mrs. 
Cushing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  for  the  ladies 
have  met  in  Paris  with  mutual  recognition  and  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  both  mistaken  as  to  each  other. 
There  is  still  doubt  as  to  who  the  dead  woman  was  ; 
but  probably  she  was  a  Mrs.  Darvall  whose  husband 
was  formerly  an  hotel-keeper  at  Brighton  and  from 
whom  she  was  living  apart.  The  supposed  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Cushing  should  be  an  additional  lesson  in 
the  uncertainties  connected  with  identification  whether 
of  the  dead  or  the  living.  The  remarkable  fact  was 
that  Mrs.  Wood  was  misled  by  a  peculiarity  in  the 
dead  woman’s  fingers  which  she  supposed  was  the 
same  as  Mrs.  Cushing’s  fingers  had.  Mrs.  Wood  is 
now  surprised  that  she  could  have  made  the  mistake  ; 
but  agitation  and  prepossession  account  mostly  for  mis- 
identification. 

The  president  of  the  C.U.B.C.,  following  the  evil 
example  of  cricket  captains,  has  had  the  ill  taste  to 
communicate  to  a  newspaper,  the  “Globe”,  his  view 
of  his  crew’s  prospect  for  the  race.  It  is  a  pity  he  had 
not  the  discretion  of  the  Oxford  president,  who  very 
rightly  refused  to  be  “drawn”  by  an  officious  press¬ 
man.  The  snub  was  well  deserved. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

NE  could  easily  imagine  an  honest  Liberal  being 
in  doubt  at  this  moment  whether  more  to  regret 
that  the  old  Liberal  policy  of  cutting  the  colonies 
adrift,  or,  to  put  it  more  delicately,  letting  them  go  with 
a  blessing,  was  ever  attempted  or  that  it  was  not  carried 
through  to  the  end.  If  there  were  no  British  colonies 
there  would  be  no  colonial  difficulties  to  worry  a 
Liberal  Government  ;  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
colonial  policy,  and  above  all  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  Colonial  Under-Secretary.  And  if  there  were  no 
colonies  there  could  hardly  be  an  empire  ;  for  the 
anomaly  of  holding  India  by  force  after  we  had  let  the 
colonies  go  would  be  too  glaring  for  Liberal  logic.  And 
without  the  embarrassment  of  any  external  posses¬ 
sions  to  speak  of  the  Liberal  party  might  reign 
for  ever  and  ever  over  a  country  that  moved  round  eter¬ 
nally  in  a  parochial  eddy.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Liberal  statesmen  who  incubated  the  policy  Lord 
Thring  drafted  in  a  Bill  had  not  in  mind  the  fortunes 
of  Liberalism  rather  more  than  the  fortunes  of 
England.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  plain  fact 
stands,  and  Liberals  will  not  deny  it,  that  nearly  all  the 
troubles  of  their  party  since  the  time  of  Palmerston 
have  sprung  from  foreign  and  colonial  policy.  It  was 
far  more  the  imperial  than  the  locally  Irish  aspect  of 
Home  Rule  that  made  it  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  British 
people,  on  which  the  Liberal  party  was  shivered.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  party’s  prosperity  the  Liberal  fathers  showed  re¬ 
markable  foresight  in  desiring  to  eliminate  the  empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  policy  of  cutting  the  painter 
was  not  to  be  carried  out,  it  was  disastrous  for  the 
Liberal  party  that  it  was  ever  thought  of  at  all.  A 
Liberal  nowadays  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  colonial 
troubles  now  crowding  so  thick  upon  him  are  the  nemesis 
of  his  forbears’  attempts  to  abandon  the  colonies. 
There  have  been  wicked  parents  who  have  tried  to  lose 
their  children  ;  they  are  seldom  comfortable  when  their 
children  find  them  again  later  in  life  :  there  is  generally 
an  unhappy  atmosphere  of  suspicion  between  parent 
and  child  in  such  a  case.  Nor  is  this  suspicion  easily 
or  wholly  removed  even  by  sincere  repentance  on  the 
parent’s  part.  One  may  sympathise  a  little  with  a 
Liberal,  who  is  an  imperialist  and  cares  for  the  colonies, 
in  his  pain  at  finding  the  colonies  shy  of  taking  him  to 
their  heart  and  doubtful  of  the  depth  of  his  imperialism. 
He  is  suffering  partly  for  the  sins  of  his  fathers  and  so  far 
his  case  is  a  hard  one.  But  he  suffers  far  more  for  the 
sins  of  his  brethren,  and  while  he  tolerates  them  and 
makes  no  real  effort  to  purge  the  party  of  the  parochial 
spirit,  he  deserves  the  political  discomfort  in  which  he 
has  to  live. 

Both  wings  of  the  Liberal  party  are  aware  that  there 
is  always  a  want  of  sympathy  between  a  Liberal 
Government  and  the  British  population  in  parts  of  the 
empire  beyond  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Churchill 
emphasised  the  converse  of  this  fact  the  other  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  “  Westminster 
Gazette ’’made  a  significant  and  strange  admission  in  a 
leading  article  a  few  days  ago  when  it  expressed  its  con¬ 
fidence  that  if  a  Unionist  Colonial  minister  had  done  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Lord  Elgin  did  nothing  would  have  been 
heard  of  it  :  the  suggestion  being  that  all  this  friction 
sprang  from  party  and  not  public  motives.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Natal  population,  like  every  other 
British  colonial  people,  if  they  prefer  one  party  here  to 
another,  prefer  it  only  because  they  think  it  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  their  local  interests  or  with  imperial  interests 
or  with  both.  If  therefore  the  Natal  people  could  accept 
without  demur,  which  we  do  not  for  one  moment  say  they 
would,  from  a  Unionist  Government  what  from  a  Liberal 
Government  excited  apprehension  and  indignation,  it 
can  only  point  to  the  complete  trust  of  the  colonials 
in  the  good-will  of  Unionists  and  their  distrust  of 
Liberals.  Thus  does  the  “Westminster  Gazette”, 
representing  as  it  does  intelligent  and  moderate 
Liberalism,  admit  the  unsatisfactory  feeling  between 
the  colonies  and  a  Liberal  Government.  It  appears 
only  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  that  the 
democratic  character  of  the  colonies  must  predispose 
them  to  sympathy  with  Liberals  at  home  rather  than 
with  Conservatives.  We  are  very  far  from  content  there 
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■should  be  this  permanent  estrangement  between  the 
colonies  and  the  English  party.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Wvndham  that  “  this  suspicion  is  a  misfortune”.  We 
do" not  care  to  gain  the  party  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
weakness  to  the  empire  ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  it  is 
a  serious  imperial  weakness  that  one  party  alone  should 
be  held  trustworthy  by  the  British  population  beyond 
the  seas  where  imperial  interests  are  concerned. 
It  means  that  a  Liberal  ministry  is  incapable  of 
making  an  effective  imperial  government  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  from  time  to  time  there  must  be  periods  when 
the  common  interests  of  the  empire  will  be  more 
■or  less  in  jeopardy.  That  must  be,  even  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  on  both  sides,  when  there  is  imperfect  sympathy 
between  the  Government  here  and  the  peoples  beyond 
the  seas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  always 
hoped  that  the  Liberal  imperialists  might  permeate  and 
so  control  the  Liberal  party.  The  man  who  is  a 
Liberal  but  also  genuinely  an  imperialist,  knowing  and 
accepting  all  that  it  involves  in  the  way  of  militarism 
and  so  forth,  is  a  type  singularly,  we  believe,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  average  Englishman  of  the  present 
day.  That  the  Liberal  imperialists  are  yet  so  few  shows 
on  the  one  hand  how  deep  is  the  public  distrust  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  imperial  matters,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  throw  grave  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the  Liberal 
imperialist  group  as  a  whole.  They  have  had  very 
much  in  their  favour  and  yet  they  have  steadily  lost 
ground.  They  have  three  of  their  best  men  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  Cabinet  is  the  most  anti-imperial  of 
any  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  of  1880.  Instead 
of  the  Liberal  imperialists  leavening  the  Government, 
there  is  rather  talk  of  the  Government  being  purged  of 
the  Liberal  imperialists. 

It  required  little  of  the  power  of  foresight  to  expect 
difficulties  between  a  Cabinet  headed  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  colonies.  But  they  have 
come  sooner  and  thicker  than  most  of  us  looked  for. 
The  whole  British  population  in  South  Africa  is  in  a 
•state  of  nervous  excitement,  “  suffering  from  political 
neuritis  ”  ;  it  has  been  insulted  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Milner  ;  Natal  is  resentful  and  indignant  ;  the  English 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  are  in  despair  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  abandonment  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  British 
in  the  Transvaal  are  waiting,  in  an  attitude  of  reserved 
■defiance.  The  observer  of  public  symptoms  in  the  other 
colonies  can  see  signs  of  sympathetic  feeling  there 
too.  Australia  is  not  unmoved  by  what  is  going  on  in 
South  Africa.  Canada  is  materially  very  prosperous 
at  this  moment  and  in  business  pre-occupation  is  less 
susceptible  to  political  anxiety.  But  Canadians  are 
aware  that  they  have  to  do  with  an  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  first  concern  is  to  negative  the  fiscal  policy 
the  majority  of  Canadians  favour.  We  are  told  by 
Liberals  that  we  ought  to  help  the  Ministry  by  for¬ 
bearance  and  gentleness  to  overcome  the  very  real 
danger  that  lies  in  this  state  of  veiled  disaffection 
towards  the  imperial  Government.  This  Government 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  do  without  any  help  from 
the  Opposition.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  we  will 
not  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  Cabinet  unless  we 
think  they  are  doing  wrong,  but  when  we  do  think 
they  are  we  certainly  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  hinder 
them.  We  shall  certainly  make  it  as  difficult  for  them 
as  we  can  to  give  responsible  government  to  the  Orange 
River  Colony  :  it  is  urgently  important  that  the  English 
settlers  should  realise  that  not  the  whole  people  here 
are  willing  to  put  the  Dutch  in  control  of  the  colony. 
We  shall  make  it  as  difficult  for  them  as  we  can  to  put 
the  Dutch  in  a  political  majority  in  the  Transvaal  by 
an  arrangement  of  electoral  machinery.  Unionists 
object  to  their  intervention  in  Natal,  not  on  legal  or 
technical  grounds,  nor  for  what  the  Colonial  Minister 
actually  did  or  asked  for,  but  for  the  amazing  indis¬ 
cretion  in  the  moment  and  manner  of  interfering.  The 
Government  showed  no  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  not 
■clear  that  they  made  any  attempt  so  to  expedite  their  de¬ 
cision  as  to  involve  no  postponement  in  carrying  out  the 
sentence,  if  they  intended  it  to  be  carried  out.  Apparently 
they  could  have  had  the  information  in  time  for  them  to 
review  the  evidence  and  decide  without  any  postpone¬ 
ment,  and  friction  would  have  been  saved.  The  safety 
of  the  white  population  is  at  stake,  and  this  is  not  a 
time  to  make  a  great  deal  of  formal  correctness  of 


procedure.  They  could  see  that  justice  was  done  with¬ 
out  giving  an  exhibition  of  pedantry,  peculiarly  irritating 
to  a  people  in  immediate  fear  of  a  calamity  in  whose 
shadow  they  perpetually  live.  Conceive  their  feelings 
when  in  this  time  of  tension  they  are  told  by  a  young 
man,  the  mere  talker  in  absolute  safety  at  home,  that 
their  “enormous  liberties  and  responsibilities  were 
perhaps  too  light-heartedly  confided  ”  to  them.  If  true, 
and  it  very  possibly  is  true,  that  is  an  especial  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  reminded  of  it  in  their  present 
painful  position.  The  Government  by  the  blundering 
of  their  intervention  have  weakened  the  already  too 
small  authority  of  the  imperial  power. 


THE  OUTCOME  OF  ALGECIRAS. 

THE  farce  at  Algeciras  has  dragged  during  the  con¬ 
cluding  act  but  it  has  reached  the  desired  end 
and  everyone  pretends  to  be  pleased.  So  perhaps  it 
would  be  churlish  to  inquire  whether  the  world  is 
justified  in  believing  that  all  parties  have  some  ground 
for  satisfaction.  If  we  may  accept  au  pied  de  la  lettre 
the  optimistic  assertions  made  by  M.  Revoil  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “Temps”  on  Wednesday  France 
retains  everything  “  essential  ”  to  her.  It  is  well  that 
she  should  believe  it,  for  it  is  highly  undesirable  that 
any  party  to  the  Conference,  and  especially  the  principal 
one,  should  go  away  with  any  feeling  of  soreness,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  by  close  reasoning  that 
France  finds  herself,  as  the  result  of  the  Conference,  in  a 
position  to  put  in  force  those  claims  in  Morocco  which 
twoyears  ago  underthe  Delcasse  regime  sheundoubtedly 
did  put  forward  as  essential  to  her  position  in  North 
Alrica,  The  actual  terms  of  her  agreement  with  Spain 
have  never  been  made  known  to  the  world  though  they 
had  no  doubt  been  fully  laid  before  our  own  Foreign 
Office.  The  system  of  a  mixed  police  service  at  the  ports 
as  it  has  finally  emerged  from  the  melting-pot  of 
the  Conference  may  therefore  be  not  so  very  different 
from  the  scheme  originally  outlined  by  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments.  France  has  always  recognised  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Spain  in  Morocco — indeed  they  could  not  be 
ignored — but  how  the  arrangement  will  work  out  in 
practice  is  quite  another  matter.  Previous  experience 
in  such  situations  bids  us  anticipate  friction  among 
subordinates  even  with  the  utmost  goodwill  between 
the  principals.  But  it  is  something  that  henceforth 
some  means  are  to  be  at  hand  to  keep  order  in  the 
ports  and  to  free  trade  from  brigandage.  As  the  vast 
majority  of  foreigners  reside  at  the  ports  they  will  be 
grateful  that  this  relief  at  all  events  is  to  be  afforded 
them.  In  the  affair  of  the  bank  too  France  has 
nothing  to  complain  of,  but  what  effect  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  may  have  on  the  internal  condition 
of  Morocco  is  a  much  more  complicated  matter. 
Literally  and  exactly  the  fringe  of  the  main  difficulty 
has  alone  been  touched.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  the  independence  of  Fez  and  the  position  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  seem  to  have  been  left  out 
of  account.  It  is  well  knowm  that  practically  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  one 
direction  the  Pretender,  in  another  Raisuli,  ranges 
unchecked.  We  learn  from  a  telegram  of  4  April 
that  to  the  east  of  Fez  the  tribes  have  openly  joined  the 
Pretender  while  the  Governor  has  fled  to  the  capital. 
Hitherto  the  French  Government  has  been  hostile  to  the 
Pretender  and  his  supporters  allege  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  embargo  placed  by  France  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  arms,  he  would  long  ago  have  upset  the  Sultan 
and  occupied  Fez.  What  will  the  attitude  of  France  be 
now  in  this  direction  ?  and  how  far  will  her  admitted 
right  to]  protect  and  police  her  Algerian  frontier  allow 
her  to  interfere  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  Morocco  ? 
What  too  will  be  the  respective  standing  of  the  French 
and  German  Ministers  at  Fez  ?  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Maghzen  is  disappointed  with  the  results  of  German 
influence  at  the  Conference  but  how  far  will  that  carry 
them  in  the  direction  of  France  so  soon  as  they  find 
there  is  any  chance  of  fanning  discord  between  the 
Pow'ers  and  maintaining  thereby  their  own  freedom 
uncontrolled  ?  We  are  entirely  sceptical  of  any  esta¬ 
blishment  of  law  and  order  in  the  interior  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  pourparlers  of  Algeciras.  There  never  has 
been  or  can  be  any  way  but  one  of  putting  Morocco 
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into  a  condition  approaching  orderly  government. 

It  was  for  one  Great  Power  with  large  forces  at 
its  command,  acting  ostensibly  as  the  Sultan’s  manda¬ 
tory,  and  carefully  maintaining  his  authority  in 
appearance,  to  take  over  the  administration  and  at  the 
same  time  to  flood  the  country  judiciously  with  its  own 
subjects,  doctors,  merchants  and  teachers.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  Delcass6  policy,  and,  had  its  author 
been  allowed  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
end  successful.  As  it  is,  we  fail  to  see  any  promise  ot 
settled  government  in  Morocco  or  any  cessation  of 
intrigues  and  annoyance  at  Fez.  The  essential  point  of 
all,  the  control  of  the  centre  of  affairs,  still  lies  outside 
any  agreement  reached  at  the  Conference,  and  the 
French  authorities  may  still  have  grave  difficulties  to 
meet  before  they  find  themselves  established  in  the 
situation  they  claimed  originally,  if  they  ever  do — 
which  we  doubt.  We  do  not  dispute  the  reasonable 
nature  of  the  claims  because  that  arises  naturally  and 
inevitably  from  their  geographical  status  in  the  North 
of  Africa.  Morocco  is  a  wedge  driven  in  between 
the  two  solid  masses  of  their  Empire  but  they  have 
accepted  a  principle  which  once  accepted  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  evade,  the  right  of  European  interference  in 
Moorish  affairs.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Congress  French  diplomacy  has  done 
something  to  rehabilitate  itself,  but  nothing  could 
enable  it  to  get  over  the  initial  error  of  the  Rouvier 
policy.  No  doubt  M.  Rouvier  himself  saw  the  mistake 
and  reverted  ultimately,  so  far  as  a  changed  situation 
would  admit,  to  the  policy  whose  author  he  had  over¬ 
thrown,  but  his  great  blunder  could  never  be  repaired. 
No  doubt  in  the  first  place  the  greater  blunder  was  that 
of  the  Chamber  in  declining  to  support  the  Delcassd 
policy  long  before  Germany  ever  took  the  field.  When 
M.  Rouvier  assumed  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office 
he  was  undertaking  a  business  to  which  he  was  entirely 
new,  for  after  all  the  novice,  however  able,  has  much  to 
learn  before  he  can  make  the  wheels  of  foreign  policy  run 
smoothly.  When  he  thoroughly  understood  the  position, 
he  reverted  so  far  as  possible  to  the  Delcassd  position. 
But  that  was  only  feasible  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  principle  of  the  Conference  was  accepted,  and 
thereby  the  right  of  Europe  to  intervene  was  admitted, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  evaded  again. 
What  happened  then  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
European  Powers  took  the  place  of  France  and  a 
selected  few  with  whom  she  had  made  certain  private 
arrangements.  Morocco  henceforth  is  a  field  for  the 
individual  schemes  and  jealousies  of  any  European 
States  that  choose  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

It  may  be  true  that  on  the  whole  the  results  of 
the  Conference  are  less  distressing  for  France  than 
they  might  have  been,  but  as  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  her  that  it  should  never  have  taken  place  at 
all  any  congratulations  she  may  receive  will  be  tem¬ 
pered  in  her  own  mind,  if  not  in  that  of  her  friends,  by 
a  certain  amount  of  judicious  reservation. 

But  after  all  the  real  interest  of  the  Conference  for 
the  unbiassed  observer  lies  in  its  European  results. 
It  has  shown  at  all  events  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense  and  goodwill  in  the  common  stock  and 
also  that  the  profession  of  diplomacy  even  under  modern 
conditions  has  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself.  So  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  we  have  no  ground  for 
quarrelling  with  the  result.  We  have  with  perfect 
loyalty  stood  to  our  agreement  with  France,  and  if  in  the 
end  we  seem  to  have  gained  everything  we  desired 
while  France  has  lost  the  main  part  of  her  own  share, 
that  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  ours.  Spain  too  has 
been  no  less  loyal  and  we  may  hope  that  by  working 
together  on  the  side  of  France  something  has  been  done 
to  smooth  over  animosities  too  justly  excited  by  our 
blatant  partisanship  during  her  war  with  the  United 
States.  Good  results  in  a  similar  direction  cannot  fail 
to  flow  from  the  close  accord  with  Russia  into  which 
we  have  been  brought  throughout  these  negotiations. 
It  will  be  folly  to  expect  too  much  but  churlish  not  to 
admit  the  plain  facts  that  confront  us. 

Of  all  the  Powers  Italy  had  the  most  delicate  game 
to  play.  She  has  emerged  with  credit  from  a  position 
of  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  strange  that  leading 
German  newspapers  find  some  cause  to  grumble  in  her 
clearly  inclining  to  the  support  of  France  rather  than 


of  her  own  ally.  But  the  gradual  rapprochement  of 
Italy  and  France  is  an  admitted  fact  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been 
to  some  extent  impaired  by  recent  events.  How  far 
it  would  prove  valid  at  all  in  the  event  of  a  war  is  a 
problem  no  one  desires  to  see  put  to  the  proof,  but 
which  everyone  speculates  upon. 

Germany  perhaps  gets  out  of  the  Conference  quite  as 
much  as  she  expected.  She  has  established  the  right 
of  Europe  to  control  the  future  of  Morocco  and  the 
principle  of  the  “open  door”.  An  interesting  point 
arises  out  of  this  for  our  own  consideration.  Is  our 
right  to  participate  in  this  benefit  limited  by  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  France  to  thirty  years,  or  do  we  share  and 
share  alike  with  the  rest  of  Europe  for  all  time?  A 
judicious  interrogatory  might  well  be  addressed  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  this  subject. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 


THE  reform  of  its  Rules  of  Procedure  to  which  the 
Government  has  compelled  the  House  of  Commons 
to  devote  some  of  the  golden  hours  of  its  first  session  is 
of  a  remarkably  unheroic  character.  So  far  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  modifications  of  the  hours  which  were 
laid  down  for  its  sittings  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  latest 
revision  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  These  alterations, 
in  their  more  important  features,  have  been  left  to  the 
free  decision  of  the  House,  and  that  decision  has  been 
avowedly  determined  by  the  selfish  inclinations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  and  groups  of  members.  This  may  be 
right  enough  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  popular  course 
to  pursue  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  It  is 
interesting  however  to  remember  the  objection  made, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  against  Mr.  Balfour’s 
scheme,  that  it  was  the  child  of  Ministers,  and  officials, 
and  the  Whips,  that  it  had  not  been  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  did  not  represent  any  general 
agreement  amongst  experienced  and  independent  mem¬ 
bers.  But  notwithstanding  this  ground  for  House 
of  Commons  complaint,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Balfour’s  scheme  was  introduced  and  carried 
by  the  authority  of  those  responsible  at  the  time 
for  the  conduct  of  business  there,  and  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  serious  object  of  facilitating,  and  making 
more  rational,  the  despatch  of  this  business.  With 
that  object  the  hour  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  the  in¬ 
conveniently  early  hour  of  2.  Largely  for  that  object 
the  day’s  sitting  was  divided  into  two  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  adjournment  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
between  7.30  and  9 — an  arrangement  which  enabled  the 
Government  to  have  two  separate  orders  of  business 
for  the  period  before  and  after  dinner,  and  thereby 
gave  a  far  greater  elasticity  to  its  power  of  setting 
down  Bills  or  Estimates  for  the  two  portions  of  each 
day.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  one  of  the  first 
actual  performances  of  this  earnest  and  democratic 
House  is  to  shorten  its  hours  of  work,  and  to  deprive 
the  Government  of  many  opportunities  of  prosecuting 
diligently  its  task  which  Mr.  Balfour’s  Rules  gave  to  it. 
The  later  meeting  at  2.45  ;  the  abolition  of  the  double 
sitting  ;  the  earlier  rising  at  1 1  ;  the  curtailment  of  the 
Friday’s  sitting  by  its  adjournment  at  5,  however  much 
these  changes  may  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  members, 
will  all  certainly  diminish  the  legislative  driving  power 
of  the  Government. 

There  is  too  a  pleasant  flavour  of  irony  in  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Friday  as  the  day  of  a  morning  sitting  only. 
When,  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Rules,  Friday  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Wednesday  as  the  day  of  the  short  sitting,  it 
was  a  commonplace  of  every  austere  Radical  that  this 
was  the  device  of  a  pleasure-seeking  Prime  Minister 
— Mr.  Balfour  who  at  the  present  moment  according  to 
the  “Daily  News”  is  “idling  on  the  Continent”— 
to  gratify  the  tastes  of  himself  and  his  more  frivolous 
supporters.  To  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
preparation  of  those  Rules  it  was  notorious  that  the 
main  object  of  the  change  was  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  provincial  members  who  were  still  in  business  away 
from  London.  The  party  managers  believed  that  the 
new  certainty  provided  by  the  change  that  they  would 
be  able  to  leave  London  on  b  riday  would  make  it 
possible  for  some  of  the  best  type  of  business  men  in 
the  northern  cities  to  stand  for  Parliament,  and  when. 
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elected  to  give  some  attention  to  their  own  affairs 
without  any  neglect  of  their  duties  at  Westminster.  In 
the  last  Parliament  two  Scotch  Conservative  members, 
who  were  assiduous  in  their  attendance  at  the  House, 
used  regularly  on  the  Friday  of  each  week  to  travel 
North  to  devote  the  week-end  to  their  own  private 
business.  And  now,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Friday  half-holiday  is  retained 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  largely  through  the 
votes,  not  of  country  gentlemen  and  fashionable  Tories, 
but  of  the  various  sections  of  the  labour  party.  Vet  if 
the  frivolous  or  material  convenience  of  individual 
members,  and  groups  of  members,  be  put  on  one  side, 
and  regard  be  simply  given  to  the  effective  discharge 
of  the  business  of  the  House,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  experienced  judgment  would  be  in 
favour  of  making  Wednesday  the  half-holiday.  The 
strain  of  the  four  consecutive  long  days  on  the  really 
hard-worked  ministers  and  members  is  very  great. 
With  a  big  contentious  Bill  in  Committee,  it  used  to 
be  good  for  the  minister  in  charge,  and  useful  for  infor¬ 
mal  consultations  and  arrangements,  that  there  should 
be  an  off  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  Prom  a  larger 
than  the  purely  House  of  Commons  point  of  view  it 
may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  destruction  of  the 
Wednesday  half-holiday  is  advantageous.  As  every 
one  knows,  under  the  old  system,  that  evening  was 
reserved  for  all  those  political  and  social  gatherings 
which  are  part  of  the  necessary  political  life  of  the  year. 
Nowadays  it  is  the  Friday  evening  to  which  resort  must 
be  had.  But  by  then,  with  our  new  country-going 
habits,  half  the  world  has  left  London,  and  thus  some¬ 
times  serious  political  functions  are  shorn  of  much  of 
their  former  interest  and  even  utility. 

Of  the  actual  changes  in  hours  that  have  just  been 
agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  time  of  meeting 
from  2  o’clock  to  2.45  will  be  most  generally  approved. 
In  the  last  House  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of 
opinion  amongst  private  members  that  2  o’clock  was 
too  early.  It  pressed  severely  on  all  men  in  professions 
or  business;  and  even  for  those  of  larger  leisure  it 
involved  an  irksome  invasion  of  ordinary  family  habits. 
There  is  a  more  public  reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  later 
sitting  of  the  House.  It  will  enable  Ministers  to  spend 
more  time  in  their  own  offices,  and  to  have  better  and 
greater  opportunities  of  conferring  with  their  depart¬ 
mental  advisers.  The  less  administrative  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  private  room  of  a  Minister  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  better  for  its  efficiency  and 
the  better  too  for  the  health  of  the  Minister  and  the 
proper  comfort  of  civil  servants. 

In  practice  the  division  of  the  day  into  two  separate 
sittings  by  the  interposition  of  the  adjournment  between 
7.30  and  9  for  dinner  did  not  produce  the  increased 
comfort  which  its  authors  had  anticipated.  There 
grew  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  divisions  of  im¬ 
portance  just  at  the  rising  at  7.30.  It  was  frequently 
necessary  to  secure  the  main  division  by  an  antecedent 
division  on  the  closure,  with  the  result  that  members 
were  not  able  to  get  away  till  close  upon  8  o’clock. 
Then,  the  temptation  to  an  eager  and  alert  Opposition 
to  force  divisions  soon  after  the  resumption  of  the 
sitting  at  9  was  obvious.  And  in  effect  the  Ministerial 
Whips  gradually  realised  during  the  last  Sessions  of 
the  late  Parliament  that  the  anxieties  involved  in 
securing  the  punctual  return  of  an  adequate  number 
of  their  men  after  the  adjournment  for  dinner  were  at 
least  as  great  as  those  they  had  suffered  under  the 
former  procedure  in  their  labours  to  induce  a  sufficient 
force  to  dine  in  the  House  each  night.  And  in  the 
critical  times  of  last  year  members  themselves  began  to 
prefer  to  dine  there  to  running  the  risk  of  missing  a  close 
division  soon  after  9.  A  large  group  of  prominent  Tariff 
Reformers  used  to  dine  there  together  once  a  week  to 
give  the  Government  a  truly  effective  measure  of  their 
loyalty,  and  to  show  that  they  were  unwilling  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  dissolution  against  its  wishes.  While  the 
fixed  adjournment  for  dinner  did  not,  therefore,  conduce 
to  the  material  comfort  of  the  average  member,  it  did 
apparently  curtail  the  time  for  debate  by  an  hour  and 
a  half.  This  time  will  now  be  restored,  and  in  this 
loquacious  House  there  will  be  no  lack  of  speakers 
eager  to  address  empty  benches  for  every  minute  of  that 
time.  But  in  reckoning  the  real  gain  to  the  Government 


of  the  abolition  of  the  dinner  adjournment,  it  would 
be  altogether  misleading  to  count  it  by  its  nominal 
duration  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Much  oratory  will  be 
poured  forth  then  ;  but  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  conduct  of  business  supposes  that  genuine  pro¬ 
gress  will  ever  be  made  in  the  time  with  any  material 
amendment  or  any  important  Government  measure. 

With  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  time  at  the  end  of 
the  sittings,  the  change  is  no  doubt  desirable  on  general 
grounds  of  health  and  is  of  special  convenience  to  the 
growing  class  of  members  who  live  at  some  distance 
from  Westminster.  It  is  a  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  democratic  composition  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and,  incidentally,  it  will  rob  it  of  some  of 
the  scenes  which  in  its  past  have  been  most  dramatic 
and  impressive.  It  was  in  the  last  two  hours  of  the 
historical  debates  of  the  past,  which  ended  at  or  about 
midnight,  that  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  present 
the  most  moving  spectacle  —  when  its  atmosphere 
became  most  charged  with  electricity,  and  when  the 
decisive  duel  between  a  Gladstone  and  a  Disraeli  at 
times  carefully  prearranged  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  all  that  this  chamber  was  the  central  spot 
of  the  Empire.  Under  the  new  Rules  there  will,  of 
course,  be  full-dress  debates  and  in  the  new  hours 
there  will  be  thrilling  encounters  and  dramatic  scenes. 
But  just  as  no  morning  performance  can  quite  equal  in 
effect  and  splendour  a  state  night  at  the  opera,  so  will 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  future  lose  its  most 
spectacular  moments,  which  grew  out  of  its  ancient 
aristocratic  character. 


CHEMISTS  AND  QUACKS. 

HERE  are  two  Bills  at  present  before  Parliament 
which  may  shortly  be  described  as  Bills  to  raise 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  public  being 
poisoned.  One  is  a  Government  measure  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Crewe  which  embodies  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the  sale 
of  poisonous  substances.  It  gives  an  elaborate  list  of 
poisons  and  preparations  of  poisons  which  must  be  sold 
only  by  chemists,  but  does  not  much  alter  the  present 
law  in  this  respect.  The  other  is  a  private  Bill  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Ot  the  two  that 
of  the  society  is  somewhat  more  concerned  with  pre¬ 
venting  the  sale  of  these  poisons  by  unqualified  persons. 
This  was  to  be  expected  of  a  professional  body  like  the 
society  which  has  the  power  of  conferring  the  right  to 
deal  in  poisons  or  make  up  medicinal  prescriptions  on 
persons  of  due  knowledge  and  skill.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  consolidate  the  two  Bills  and 
to  include  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the  society’s 
Bill  relating  to  persons  qualified  to  prepare  prescriptions 
or  sell  poisons  in  that  of  the  Government.  The 
subject  is  rather  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  poisonous  preparations,  chiefly  used  for 
agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes,  such  as  sheep- 
dips  and  weed-killers  and  insect-destroyers,  and  mostly 
in  the  country  where  duly-qualified  chemists  and  drug¬ 
gists  are  not  so  easily  accessible  as  they  are  in  towns. 
An  exception  here  is  probably  necessary.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  many  other  poisonous  preparations 
are  sold  in  shops  selling  miscellaneous  goods.  They 
can  be  obtained  under  pretences  of  various  kinds  as  it 
for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  cleaning,  or  dyeing,  or 
for  vermin  destruction  ;  and  many  ot  the  suicides 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  are  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  such  poisons  can  be  obtained.  Carbolic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid  are  very  commonly  used  for  poisoning 
by  poor  people,  yet  these  are  included  in  the  substances 
which  druggists  alone  can  sell.  These  and  several 
other  poisons  are  only  to  be  sold  by  retail  in  boxes,  or 
wrappers,  or  bottles  or  other  vessels  marked  poison 
and  under  increased  safeguards.  Probably  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  sale  of  all  poisonous  substances  cannot  be 
given  to  chemists  ;  and  the  Bills  will  not  do  much  to 
render  the  means  of  suicide  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  Act  in  which  they  may 
be  ultimately  embodied  will  probably  do  something  to 
secure  that  the  poisons  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Act  shall  only  be  sold  or  made  up  by  properly 
!  qualified  persons  under  the  conditions  imposed  on  them 
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by  the  Pharmacy  Act.  But  even  so  as  far  as  prevent¬ 
ing  suicide  or  improper  use  goes  these  conditions, 
though  they  may  be  rigorously  fulfilled,  cannot  be  an 
absolute  safeguard  ;  and  neither  Bill  alters  them.  There 
remains  the  danger  of  medicinal  prescriptions  being 
prepared  by  unskilful  persons  ;  and  so  far  as  the  Bills 
prevent  the  unqualified  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  poisons  made  up  in  medicine  they  will  be  of  use. 

Dentists  and  chemists  are  in  the  same  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  one  respect.  The  skill  of  making  up  prescrip¬ 
tions  may  be  compared  with  the  skill  of  performing 
dentistry  operations.  It  is  equally  feasible  to  prevent 
unqualified  persons  practising  dentistry  as  to  prevent 
them  making  up  prescriptions.  But  if  a  person  does 
not  use  a  special  description  he  is  safe  from  the  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  of  the  Dentists  Act,  though  any 
negligence  or  want  of  skill  may  entail  an  action  by 
the  common  law.  The  chemist  can  at  least  prevent 
anyone  but  a  duly  qualified  person  making  up  pre¬ 
scriptions.  But  some  thirty  years  ago  the  chemists 
found,  as  the  result  of  an  action  brought  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  against  a  Limited  Company, 
that  the  Companies  Acts  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
company,  which  of  course  as  such  was  not  a  qualified 
person,  to  prepare  prescriptions  as  well  as  to  sell 
poisons.  The  House  of  Lords  held  that  a  company 
employing  a  properly  qualified  person  could  do  what¬ 
ever  such  a  person  could  do  ;  and  this  has  been  a 
severe  blow  to  the  chemists.  The  House  of  Lords 
decision  was  given  with  great  doubt ;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  the  other  way.  Had 
this  been  so  the  dentists  would  also  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  similar  system  ;  as  this  case 
has  stood  in  their  way  too  ever  since.  Now  both 
the  chemists  and  the  dentists  may  have  to  accept 
the  present  situation  and  can  only  hope  to  modify  it  a 
little.  Both  the  Government  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society’s  Bill  propose  that  companies  should  be  put  on 
the  society’s  register,  that  they  should  employ  a  duly 
qualified  person  in  the  conduct  of  the  drug  and  pre¬ 
scription  preparing  branch,  that  the  name  of  such 
person  should  be  announced  on  the  premises,  which 
are  also  to  be  registered.  In  the  case  of  any  offence 
under  the  Pharmacy  Act  the  company  is  to  be  made 
liable  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  person.  The  society’s 
Bill  in  addition  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  separate 
qualified  person  at  each  shop  of  the  company.  But  as 
this  is  the  extreme  demand  that  is  made  by  the  society, 
it  must  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  set  up  as 
strictly  guarded  a  profession  as  that  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  It  would  have  been  justified  in  keeping  this 
strictly  professional  work  of  dealing  with  poisons  and 
prescriptions,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  shopkeeping,  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
professional  persons.  But  though  the  society  has  not 
the  courage  to  attempt  this,  perhaps  the  dentists  will 
be  bolder  when  they  see  the  case  which  has  stood  in 
their  way  so  long  being,  if  not  altogether  reversed  by 
legislation,  at  least  greatly  modified. 

No  one  who  goes  to  a  person  or  a  company  prac¬ 
tising  dentistry  can  be  sure  he  will  be  treated  by  a 
skilful  practitioner  unless  he  demands  proof  that  the 
person  is  duly  certified.  And  hardly  even  medicine 
itself  can  be  more  dangerous  when  practised  by  the 
incompetent.  The  legal  theory  is  generally  that  any 
person  who  chooses  may  practise  any  calling,  and 
it  is  for  the  public  to  find  out  whether  his  services 
are  worth  paying  for.  So  that  any  quack  can  practise 
medicine  if  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  physician  or 
surgeon.  Though  he  cannot  recover  fees  for  attend¬ 
ance  he  can  take  his  money  and  he  commits  no  offence. 
He  may  expose  himself  to  more  risk  than  a  doctor  if 
anything  goes  wrong  and  he  is  sued  for  negligence  or 
want  of  skill,  or  if  he  should  happen  to  be  indicted. 
But  in  the  case  of  medicine  or  surgery  and  dentistry 
the  public  need  more  protection  than  this.  The  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  common  people  is  extraordinary,  and 
their  views  of  medicine  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
superstition  than  anything.  The  credentials  of  a 
quack  are  as  credible  in  their  eyes  as  those  of  the 
most  scientific  practitioner.  In  the  dentistry  profes¬ 
sion  where  so  many  are  holding  themselves  out  to 
practise,  the  distinction  between  approved  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  fancy  descriptions  is  difficult  for  ignorant 


people  to  grasp ;  and  the  only  safeguard  is  that  none 
but  practitioners  with  approved  qualifications  should 
be  permitted  to  practise.  If  one  goes  to  a  dentistry 
company  the  difficulty  is  increased  ;  he  may  find  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  without  qualifications,  though 
the  manager  himself  may  be  qualified.  There  would 
be  the  same  trouble  about  lawyers  if  the  lawyers,  as  is 
natural,  had  not  taken  more  care  to  protect  themselves 
even  than  doctors.  You  may  pay  a  man  for  legal 
advice  it  is  true  ;  but  usually  advice  only  does  not  go 
far.  Your  case  must  be  taken  into  court,  or  you  need 
some  legal  document  drawn,  a  lease  or  a  conveyance. 
But  no  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer  can  represent  another 
in  court  ;  and  if  any  man  but  a  lawyer  charges  for 
drawing  a  conveyancing  document  he  commits  an 
offence  and  the  Law  Society  will  let  him  know  of  it. 
Then  lawyers  and  doctors  too  can  prevent  a  qualified 
man  from  serving  as  the  servant  of  an  unqualified  man, 
or  acting  as  a  “cover”.  But  this  is  exactly  what  is  done 
if  a  qualified  dentist  or  chemist  acts  as  servant  to  a 
company.  This  is  open  to  abuse  for  the  “cover”' 
enables  the  company  to  employ  inferior  assistants  ;  and 
when  they  have  got  their  “cover”  he  is  probably  some 
dependent  creature  who  is  too  broken  to  be  in  practice 
for  himself.  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  public  if 
all  who  undertake  to  operate  in  any  way  on  the  human 
body  were  under  as  strict  professional  rules  as  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Every  member  of 
every  company  and  firm  ought  to  have  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  the  status  of  an  individual  member  and  have  no 
right  as  a  mere  business  man  to  the  profits.  There  are 
men,  bone-setters  for  instance,  who  have  wonderful 
skill,  and  who  practise  their  special  art  more  successfully 
than  ordinary  doctors  or  surgeons.  But  there  are  less 
skilful  practitioners  of  these  special  arts  by  whom  the 
public  may  be  injured  or  defrauded.  These  are  difficult 
cases.  People  who  are  sufferers  want  skill  whether 
it  has  diplomas  or  not.  It  is  not  often  possible  to 
sympathise  with  the  regular  practitioners  who  would 
suppress  it.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  by  which, 
within  the  defined  limits  of  their  art,  they  should  be 
regularly  authorised  to  practise  it.  The  object  is  to 
establish  professional  privileges  only  so  far  as  they  serve 
the  public  good. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Bank-rate  has  been  reduced  from  4  to  35  and 
the  ease  of  money  here  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  continued  tightness  of  money  in  New  York,  where 
call  loans  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  15  per  cent. 
Either  the  Americans  are  over-trading,  that  is  to  say, 
over-producing  and  embarking  on  enterprises  for  which 
they  cannot  get  sufficient  capital,  or  there  is  something 
very  wrong  with  their  currency  law.  It  is  absurd  that 
in  a  business  centre  like  New  York  borrowers  should 
have  to  pay  15  per  cent,  though  perhaps  the  stringency 
may  be  a  good  deal  exaggerated  and  artificial.  We 
remember  that  in  December  and  the  first  half  of 
January  when  money  was  at  famine  prices,  being 
quoted  at  30  per  cent,  and  higher,  there  was  a  strong 
bull  market.  During  the  last  six  weeks,  when 
money  has  been  normally  cheap,  the  American  market 
has  been  dull  and  bearish.  Wall  Street  is  certainly 
the  home  of  paradoxes  and  surprises.  At  the  end 
of  last  week  it  was  definitely  announced  that  there  was 
to  be  a  strike  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
fields,  and  the  newspapers  were  full  of  sensational 
paragraphs  about  400,000  men  being  out  of  work.  For 
one  "day  the  market  flinched  and  prices  dropped  a 
dollar  or  two.  But  on  Saturday  it  immediately  became 
apparent  that  the  market  was  very  strong,  and  that  the 
big  interests  were  not  going  to  let  it  down.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday  it  looked  as  if  the  spring  boom 
had  begun.  Union  Pacifies  rose  3  points  and  Steel 
Commons  rose  3  to  44,  and  Readings  rose  3  from  68jj 
to  71^.  It  then  appeared  that  the  most  important 
centres  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  had  settled  a 
wages  scale,  while  the  anthracite  strike  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  We  believe  what  we  stated  in  our  issue  a 
week  ago  to  be  the  fact — namely,  that  the  Reading 
company  desires  to  prolong  the  negotiations  with  its 
men  for  a  week  or  so,  in  order  to  work  off  some  of  its 
accumulated  stock  before  the  summer  begins,  at 
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strike  prices,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  object  is  accom¬ 
plished,  we  shall  hear  that  the  wages  scale  is  settled,  and 
Reading  shares  will  go  to  80  or  higher.  If  the  big 
interests  in  New  York  want  to  bring  about  a  general 
bull  movement,  as  we  believe  that  they  do,  they  can 
and  will  do  so,  dear  money  or  cheap  money.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  troubles  in  Natal  and  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speeches  Kaffir  shares  droop  and  wither,  and  are  likely 
to  do  so  for  another  year  until  the  settlement  of  the 
new  Constitution.  The  oasis  in  the  desert  has  been 
Premier  Diamond  Deferred,  which  have  risen  during 
the  account  from  ^13  to  ^15,  and  are  talked  up  to 
£20.  Colombian  bonds  at  46^  are  a  good  purchase, 
as  they  will  receive  3  per  cent,  in  July  from  the 
Government,  making  them  a  6^  per  cent,  invest¬ 
ment. 

Two  new  motor-omnibus  companies  offer  shares  to 
the  public,  the  London  Standard  Motor  Omnibus  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  London  Central  Motor  Omnibus 
Company.  Although  it  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  former  company  (which  with  a  capital  of  .£250,000 
offers  200,000  shares  of  to  the  public),  that  in  and 
around  London  there  are  only  about  303  motor  to 
3,484  horse  omnibuses,  we  must  repeat  our  warning  to 
intending  investors  in  these  shares  that  the  cost  of 
depreciation  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  It  is  of 
course  indubitable  that  the  motor  will  drive  the 
horse  omnibus  and  we  believe  in  time  the  tram¬ 
way  off  the  streets  ;  but  until  such  time  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear  the 
calculation  of  profits  and  consequently  the  capital¬ 
isation  of  these  new  motor-omnibus  companies  is  a 
good  deal  guesswork.  The  London  Motor  Omnibus 
Company  has  been  going  barely  a  year  and  paid  an 
interim  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  with  the  consequence  that  its 
jQi  shares  now  stand  at  a  premium  of  Jos.  Whether 
this  dividend  was  prudently  or  imprudently  declared 
remains  to  be  seen  :  but  as  the  London  Motor  Omnibus 
Company  was  first  in  the  field  it  naturally  reaped  larger 
profits  than  will  be  realised  when  it  has  to  compete  with 
half  a  dozen  rivals.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  two  old  companies,  the  London  General  Omnibus 
and  the  London  Road  Car  are  putting  motors  on  the 
streets  as  fast  as  they  can.  There  is  one  drawback  to  the 
motor-omnibus  which  will,  we  hear,  shortly  be  remedied, 
namely,  that  of  skidding.  We  are  informed  that  a 
patent  American  axle,  which  absolutely  prevents  skid¬ 
ding,  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  A 
thousand-mile  trial,  part  of  the  way  over  an  artificially 
greased  surface,  is,  we  believe,  now  taking  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club. 

A  new  Chilian  Government  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Gold  Loan  and  new  Corporation  of  London  three  per 
cent.  Debenture  stock  are  among  the  issues  of  the 
week,  for  which  subscriptions  are  invited. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  VALUATIONS. 

HE  valuation  of  a  Life  office  corresponds  to  the 
stocktaking  of  a  commercial  firm.  The  actuary 
calculates  the  present  liability  of  the  company,  and  the 
difference  between  this  present  liability  and  the  funds 
in  hand  constitutes  the  surplus,  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  is  available  for  bonuses.  The  tendency  among 
British  companies  is  to  publish  valuation  returns  every 
five  years  and  many  companies  are  doing  so  this  year. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Scottish 
Amicable,  a  company  which  was  founded  in  1826  whose 
valuation  is  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  reserves 
and  the  large  sources  of  profit  which  are  provided. 
Funds  are  set  aside  which  would  meet  the  liabilities  if 
interest  were  earned  at  the  rate  of  only  2\  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  rate  actually  earned  last  year  was 
,£3  l7s-  5^-  There  being  no  shareholders  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  goes  to  the  participating  policyholders  who 
receive  the  large  bonus  of  355.  per  cent,  per  annum 
calculated  upon  the  sum  assured  and  upon  previous 
bonuses.  The  results  under  the  society’s  policies  are 
extremely  good  and  the  strength  of  its  position  is  such 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  decrease.  The  English 
and  Scottish  Law  values  its  liabilities  on  a  3  per 
cent,  basis,  the  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  being 


£3  185.  5 d.  The  provision  made  for  expenses  is  about 
17^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses.  The 
shareholders  take  all  the  profits  from  the  annuity 
business,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  on  the  Life 
business.  The  bonus  declared  on  participating  policies 
was  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums 
assured  and  on  previous  bonuses.  This  return  is  better 
than  the  result  given  five  years  ago,  but  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  company’s  policies  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  some  other  offices. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Institution  makes 
its  valuation  on  a  2  b  percent,  basis  and  earns  £3  13s.  4 d . 
per  cent,  upon  its  funds.  The  whole  surplus  goes  to 
the  policyholders,  since  it  is  a  mutual  office,  and  the 
j  bonus  this  year  shows  an  increase.  Policies  in  the 
general  section  receive  a  bonus  of  35s.,  and  in  the 
temperance  section,  of  42s.,  in  both  cases  calculated 
upon  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses.  These 
results  are  among  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  any¬ 
where.  The  Scottish  Accident,  which  only  commenced 
Life  business  in  1896,  has  published  its  second  quin¬ 
quennial  valuation.  The  liabilities  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  3J  per  cent.,  which  is  quite  appropriate  for 
so  young  a  company.  The  shareholders  take  10  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus,  but  we  do  not  quite  understand 
what  is  to  happen  to  the  policyholders.  They  are 
apparently  to  have  a  deferred  bonus.  The  statement 
is  “  that  the  measure  of  the  deferred  bonus  be  £ 1  10s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  abstainers’  section,  and 
£1  3 s.  percent,  per  annum  in  the  general  section”. 
The  company  has  done  well  to  be  able  to  declare  a 
bonus  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

The  Metropolitan  makes  a  valuation  every  year,  and 
the  only  fresh  departure  to  be  noticed  on  the  present 
occasion  is  that  the  reserves  have  been  still  further 
strengthened.  The  society  holds  funds  which  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bonus  at  its  present  rate. 
The  bonus  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  abatement  of  the 
premiums  which  varies  from  74  per  cent,  upon  old 
policies  to  34  per  cent,  upon  recent  policies.  There  is 
a  monotony  of  excellence  about  the  Metropolitan, 
slightly  varied  this  year  by  having  increased  its 
reserves  and  by  having  made  still  more  attractive  the 
low  premium  system  by  which  future  profits  are  dis¬ 
counted  and  employed  to  reduce  the  premium  from  the 
outset. 

A  word  of  congratulation  must  be  given  to  the 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  being  able  to 
declare  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  15J.  per  cent.  The 
amount  is  small,  but  is  a  welcome  indication  that  the 
difficulties  which  the  company  has  experienced  are 
being  overcome. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  PICTURES  FOR 
THE  NATION. 

DISCUSSION  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Rokeby 
Velazquez  ”  has  confused  with  a  quantity  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  gossip  a  question  which  people  would  do 
well  to  discuss  seriously,  and  the  collapse  of  the  gossip 
may  throw  this  practical  and  pressing  problem  into  the 
background.  The  problem  is,  How  shall  the  nation, 
as  purchaser,  approach  vendors  on  equal  terms  with 
other  purchasers,  be  they  private  collectors,  directors 
of  well-endowed  foreign  galleries,  or  dealers  ?  At 
present  the  nation  is  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 
The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  have  a  grant  of 
£5,000  a  year  to  spend  ;  no  well-known  picture  of  the 
very  first  rank  is  likely  to  be  obtainable  for  that  sum, 
and  they  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  decide 
about  pictures  whose  price  is  ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand 
pounds  or  more,  even  to  those  who  are  first  in  the 
field.  Suppose  that  the  Trustees  are  first  in  the  field, 
they  cannot  offer  with  promptitude  because  their  power 
of  purchase  depends  either  on  persuading  a  reluctant 
Treasury  or  on  raising  the  money  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  first  in  the  field  their  case  is 
made  more  difficult  still  by  the  enhanced  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  to  intermediaries.  In  the  recent  instance 
the  moment  for  the  most  advantageous  action  had 
passed  and  the  “Venus”  was  saved  for  the  nation 
by  the  subscriptions  of  private  individuals  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  dealers  who  held  the  picture. 
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The  rescue  had  to  be  effected  somehow,  and  a  society  ! 
that  was  founded  to  supplement  the  nation’s  buying 
rather  than  to  do  the  main  work  had  to  take  the 
burden  on  its  shoulders. 

Everyone  must  recognise  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
Trustees  to  act  in  these  recurring  emergencies.  When 
they  have  come  to  agreement  among  themselves  that 
a  purchase  is  desirable  they  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  their  difficulties  ;  they  are  no  more  than  prospective 
beggars,  and  have  to  judge  whether  the  moment  or 
the  occasion  is  propitious  for  approaching  the  limited 
number  of  large  donors  to  whom  they  can,  with  confi¬ 
dence,  appeal.  The  problem  therefore  divides  itself 
into  three  parts. 

1.  How  are  the  Trustees  to  know  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  coming  into  the  market  of  pictures,  so 
as  to  have  the  offer  of  them  at  the  original  vendor’s 
price  ? 

2.  How  are  they  to  be  able  to  offer  without  delay 
pending  an  appeal  for  funds  ? 

3.  How  are  the  funds  eventually  to  be  obtained  ? 

Suggestions  have  recently  been  made  under  the  first 
and  third  heads,  but  so  far 'as  I  have  seen,  no  one  has 
attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  under  (2),  which  is 
crucial  in  the  matter  of  dealing  on  equal  terms  with 
competitors.  Reserving  that  for  the  moment,  let  us 
look  at  (1)  and  (3).  Under  the  first  head  Mrs.  Strong 
has  made  a  proposal  *  which  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  namely  for  the  survey  and  registration  ot 
private  collections  of  art,  so  that  the  authorities  should 
know  exactly  what  treasures  are  in  private  hands,  and 
be  notified  of  any  change  of  ownership.  There  are 
two  objections  to  this  proposal,  and  I  confess  they  seem 
to  me  very  serious.  The  first  is  the  heavy  cost  of  a 
duly  qualified  commission  :  the  money  might  be  better 
spent  on  purchases.  The  second  is  that  if  this  register 
were  a  public  one,  as  I  suppose  it  must  be,  our  rivals 
would  be  as  thoroughly  informed  as  ourselves,  and  also 
the  owners,  with  the  result  of  precipitating  sales.  If 
Parliament  took  powers  of  registration,  it  would  be 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  put  a  heavy  export  duty 
on  works  of  art  and  an  effective  penalty  for  its  evasion. 
It  may  be  added  that  legislation,  survey  and  registra¬ 
tion  would  take  some  time,  and  the  sale  of  half  the 
desirable  pictures  might  have  taken  place  before  the 
machinery  was  ready. 

The  editor  of  the  “  Burlington  ”t  makes  ji  sugges¬ 
tion  more  likely  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities.  It 
is  that  the  Trustees  should  draw  up,  from  existing 
knowledge,  a  list  of  pictures  that  should  at  all  costs  be 
kept  in  the  country,  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
acquiring  them  when  they  come  into  the  market, 
leaving  the  supplementing  of  the  collection  by  pictures 
of  secondary  value  or,  it  may  be  added,  value  less 
generally  known  to  private  benefactors  and  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund.  He  puts  it  that  there  are  only 
a  dozen  or  twenty  pictures  that  need  be  included  in 
the  list.  The  number  might  reasonably  be  increased, 
especially  if  we  include  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  in 
the  list,  as  we  ought  to  do  ;  still  even  a  minimum  list  of 
pictures  absolutely  agreed  upon  would  have  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  discussing  them  if 
they  came  into  the  market. 

So  much  for  the  first  point.  Suppose  the  task  of  the 
Trustees  simplified  to  watching  for  a  definitely  agreed 
upon  list  of  masterpieces  and  any  of  the  same  rank 
that  might  unexpectedly  come  into  the  market.  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  The  editor  of  the 
“  Burlington  ”  proposes  that  the  annual  grant  should  be 
husbanded  for  these  cases.  He  also  refers  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  already  mentioned  here,  of  a  stamp  duty  on  art 
sales,  to  be  applied  to  purchase.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  Government  will  seriously  consider  this  scheme,  it 
they  are  not  prepared  in  some  other  way  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  time  in  which  a  £4,000  grant  is  a  totally 
inadequate  safeguard  for  our  national  treasures. 

Is  it,  however,  impossible  that  Government  should 
exercise  at  once  a  little  providence  and  consider  the 
problem  as  they  would  one  of  national  defence  ?  At 
present  they  are  in  the  very  common  but  not  very 
sensible  or  dignified  position  of  the  householder  who 

*  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  for  February. 

f  “  Burlington  Magazine”  for  January  and  March. 


doles  out  cheques  from  time  to  time  for  expenses  in  the 
belief  that  his  grudging  attitude  and  giving  the  money 
as  of  grace  will  be  a  check  upon  endless  demands.  The 
better  way  is  to  face  the  problem  at  close  quarters,  find 
out  what  expenditure  is  ultimately  involved,  and  decide 
whether  the  nation  can  afford  it.  Thus  regarded,  the 
cost  of  the  pictures  which  ought,  so  to  speak,  to  be- 
insured  for  the  nation,  is,  in  comparison  with  their 
value  as  possessions,  a  trifle.  The  attack  on  our  great 
private  collections  has  begun,  the  hottest  of  the  en¬ 
counter  will  be  over  in  a  few  years,  certainly  well 
within  a  generation,  and  a  credit  of  a  million  opened  in 
the  Budget  now,*  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Trustees  as 
occasion  arose,  would  save  the  situation.  A  million 
means  fifty  pictures  at  an  average  of  .£20,000  each,  or 
twenty  pictures  at  an  average  of  £ 50,000  each,  to  put 
the  case  at  the  worst.  With  such  a  defence  for  what 
may  be  called  the  necessities,  private  donors  would  be 
free  to  think  about  adding  luxuries. 

But  supposing  Government  cannot  rise  to  this  pro¬ 
vident  and  economical  view,  and  leaves  the  Trustees,  as 
before,  to  emergency  begging,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  simple  way  in  which  their  greatest  difficulty, .  that 
under  (2),  could  be  met.  Their  grant  of  £5)°°°  a^ 
present  useless  to  them  when  well-known  pictures  of  the 
first  importance  come  into  the  market.  It  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  them  if  they  were  empowered  to  use 
some  part  of  it  for  paying  interest  on  the  price  of  a 
picture  till  the  money  could  be  found.  Their  anomalous 
position  at  present  is  that  they  have  the  best  security 
in  the  world  behind  them,  that  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  cannot  raise  a  penny  upon  it,  though  they 
are  trading  on  a  capital  of  over  £180,000.  Let  us 
see,  in  an  hypothetical  case,  what  a  difference  the 
power  to  raise  money  to  the  extent  of  the  security  of 
the  annual  grant  would  make.  A  picture  of  the  first 
importance  is  offered  to  the  nation  by  its  owner  at 
£30,000.  At  present  the  Trustees  must  refuse  it  unless 
thev  can  persuade  the  Government  to  step  in,  or  raise- 
a  guarantee  fund  among  private  benefactors,  and  both 
processes,  even  if  successful,  mean  delay.  W^ith  the 
powers  suggested  they7  would  buy  the  picture  at  once, 
raise  the  "money  at  Government  rates  of  borrowing 
(say,  for  simplicity  3  per  cent.),  and  pay  if  necessary, 
the  full  £900  of  interest  out  of  their  grant  till  the 
capital  sum  could  be  paid  off.  £9°°  *s  interest  for  a 
year  ;  the  actual  interest  might  be  for  a  month  or 
months.  Suppose  an  extravagant  case,  that  in  one 
year  five  of  the  “necessary”  pictures  at  ,£30,000 
each  had  to  be  secured,  it  could  be  done,  and  leave 
£^00  over  for  small  emergencies.  Suppose,  further, 
extravagantly,  that  no  money  was  forthcoming  from 
Government  or  the  public  towards  the  price,  the  sum 
obtained  in  entrance  fees,  amounting  last,  year  to 
nearly  ££,000,  might  be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund. 
The  five  pictures  might  conceivably  be  so  valuable  that 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  hypothecate  the  paltry 
grant  for  ever  rather  than  lose  them.  But  in  ordinary 
circumstances  part  of  the  grant  would  be  available  to- 
pay  off  capital  at  once,  thus  reducing  interest. 

Under  this  scheme  we  should  have  a  secure  first  line 
of  defence  for  the  “  necessary  ”  or  “  national  heirloom  ” 
pictures.  The  only  objection  I  foresee  is  that  the 
securing  of  the  picture  might  reduce  the  pressure  upon 
private  generosity.  To  meet  this  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  Government  should  undertake,  in  the  case  ot 
pictures  recommended  by  the  Trustees,  to  give  a  grant 
equal  to  that  provided  by  private  subscription.  The 
Trustees  and  volunteer  associations  could  then  join 
hands  in  appealing  to  the  public.  ... 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  discussion,  in  the 
hope  that  if  our  regular  national  resources  for  buying 
are  to  remain  as  at  present,  some  more  elastic  way 
may  be  found  of  employing  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Suppose  them  increased  by  the  admirable  idea  of  a 
stamp-tax  on  sales,  the  device  I  propose  would  be.  less 
necessary7,  or  a  large  sinking-fund  would  be  provided. 
Further,  this  stamp-tax  might  be  remitted  in  the  case 
of  national  purchases,  thus  giving  the  owner  an 
inducement  to  sell  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  an 
advantage  over  private  or  foreign  purchasers.  A 
remission  of  death-duties  011  scheduled  pictures  would 

*  I  leave  the  details  of  such  an  operation,  by  the  issuing  of  a  loan 
‘  or  otherwise,  to  financial  experts. 
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tend  to  postpone  the  necessity  for  national  purchase. 
If  Government  could  once  realise  how  limited  the 
problem  of  the  “necessary  ’’  pictures  is,  there  would 
be  greater  hope  of  action.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE  DECAYING  ART  OF  SINGING. 

MR.  CHARLES  LUNN  has  long  been  known  to  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  teacher  of  singing 
whose  enthusiasm  for  his  art  verges  on  fanaticism. 
Your  fanatic  may  often  be  a  nuisance,  especially  to  his 
friends,  but  in  art  as  in  other  walks  of  life  he  is  occa¬ 
sionally — a  necessity.  He  is  a  man  of  one  idea  and  he 
is  for  ever  talking  about  it  ;  and  we  people  who  also 
want  to  talk  object  to  him.  Yet  by  rushing  in  where 
the  angels  of  mediocrity  fear  to  tread  he  sometimes 
manages  to  effect  a  desirable  change  and  proves  that 
the  deepest  wisdom  may  lie  beyond  the  naivetd  which 
Is  always  taken  to  indicate  the  fool.  Mr.  Lunn  has 
often  been  called  a  fool,  but  I  fancy  the  only  people 
who  have  found  him  a  nuisance  are  those  whose  theories 
he  has  exploded  or  whose  facts  he  has  shown  to  be 
mere  absurdities.  A  tenth  edition  of  his  biggest  work 
has  just  appeared,*  so  it  is  evident  his  evangel  has 
been  and  is  being  listened  to.  He  is  not  precisely  a 
youngster  and  must  during  a  very  active  life  have 
gained  many  disciples.  Whether  any  of  them  will  have 
the  pluck  to  take  up  his  work  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  can  express  no  opinion.  Judging  from  the  following 
appendix  to  his  book — which  I  make  no  excuse  for 
quoting  in  full — Mr.  Lunn  himself  apparently  thinks 
so  : — 

“  In  1900  I  took  my  original  Essay,  converted  it  into  a 
Treatise,  rewrote  it,  added  much  to  it,  and  made  it  practically 
a  new  book.  As  it  now  stands  it  forms  the  first  volume  of  my 
attempted  great  reform  in  the  art  of  tuition,  and  may  be  called 
the  Structural  Department.  My  second  volume — the  Technical 
Department — was  published  by  subscription  for  my  disciples 
and  pupils  who  teach  (Reynolds  and  Co.,  13  Berners  Street, 
W.).  The  third  volume — the  Artistic  Department — is  too 
incomplete  for  me  to  finish  at  my  years  ;  but  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  include  therein  a  thorough  Manual  of  Phrasing  both 
music  and  thought  in  words,  fixed  on  a  psychological  base,  and 
showing  how  the  two  forms  of  appeal  interchange,  intersect, 
and  intertwine.  It  was  my  intention  to  try  and  define  the 
point  of  contact  where  the  physical  and  spiritual  tone  of  voice 
in  man  meet,  and  write  a  chapter  on  Colour,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  reflection  in  the  crook  of 
the  instrument  when  submitting  sound  in  oneness  into  space, 
and  the  still  more  complex  conditions  for  fluffing  (voce  cupa), 
the  brightness  of  tone  and  changing  its  colour,  if  required,  with 
its  quantity.  These  things  have  never  been  done  ;  it  must  be 
left  now  for  some  more  able  hand.” 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Lunn  can  easily  do  the 
thing  himself  if  he  wastes  no  more  time  on  polemics. 
He  has  established  his  position  as  the  foremost  authority 
on  voice-production  and  proved  his  points  beyond  any 
possibility  of  contradiction,  and  instead  of  fighting  over 
again  and  again  a  battle  that  is  already  won  he  would 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  laying  down  further 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  next  generation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  singing  is  necessarily 
the  oldest  branch  of  the  art  of  music,  and  certainly  the 
most  natural,  there  has  been  more  squabbling  over  the 
art  of  teaching  it  than  about  any  other  subject  known 
to  me.  As  Mr.  Lunn  declares,  chaos  prevails.  There 
are  and  always  have  been  nearly  as  many  only  correct 
methods  as  teachers.  In  time  order  will  prevail  and  we 
shall  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lunn  for  it  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  each  teacher  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  grand 
secret  of  a  perfect  production  and  all  other  teachers  are 
wrong  if  not  absolutely  charlatans  and  rogues.  It  is 
only  after  devoting  years  to  careful  study  of  the  subject 
that  one  can  with  some  confidence  take  the  views  of 
any  teacher  at  anything  less  than  the  teacher’s  valua¬ 
tion.  This  means  that  during  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  hundreds  of  students  have  no  feeling  of  security  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  road  they  are  taking  ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  though  many  dispute  and  fight  with  as 
much  ardour  and  acerbity  as  their  masters,  many 
more  are  blown  hither  and  thither  like  leaves  in  a 
gale,  trying  this  master  and  that,  this  and  that 

*  ‘‘The  Philosophy  of  Voice.”  By  Charles  Lunn.  London: 
Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox.  1906.  6s.  net. 


system,  always  hopeful  of  finding  the  truth  at  last, 
and  in  the  long  run  either  losing  their  voices  altogether 
or  finding  the  truth  too  late  to  make  use  of  it.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  England  alone 
thousands  of  good  or  fairly  good  voices  are  ruined, 
irretrievably  lost,  every  year.  Yet  singing,  I  say,  is  a 
perfectly  natural  art,  as  natural  as  talking  or  walking 
or  eating  ;  and  some  of  the  singers  who  have  created 
the  greatest  furore  and  won  the  widest  fame  have  done 
so  early'  in  life,  before  understanding  scientific  voice 
production  or  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  or  the 
meaning  of  abdominal  breathing.  What  is  the  reason 
for  all  this  confusion  ?  Who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Lunn  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
business.  The  frontispiece  of  his  book  consists  of  a 
picture  of  a  bird  in  the  act  of  singing.  He  assumes 
that  singing  is  natural  and  he  insists  that  all  the  errors 
and  bad  teaching  which  obtain  are  due  to  interference 
with  the  almost  automatic  action  of  the  lungs,  throat 
and  larynx.  This  is  not  an  historical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  bad  teaching,  but  it  suggests  the  explana¬ 
tion.  Bad,  erroneous  teaching  began  with  people  in  a 
hurry  for  celebrity  and  wealth  and  people  with  middling 
voices  who  were  willing — nay,  anxious — to  pay  to 
have  them  turned  into  fine  ones.  They  were  not 
simply  the  easy  prey  of  the  charlatan  or  wrong-headed, 
ignorant,  well  -  meaning  and  honest  discoverer  of 
effective  means  of  breaking  the  voice — they  sought 
them  out,  they  placed  a  premium  on  humbug  and 
ignorance.  While  a  few  singers  by  their  native  gifts 
and  more  by  patient  and  wise  industry  arrived  at  doing 
great  things,  the  vast  majority  tried  to  find  a  short  cut 
by  the  aid  of  science  ;  and  gradually  the  superstition 
grew  up  that  science  could  take  the  place  of  art  and 
unbiassed  observation.  Honest  and  dishonest  teachers 
alike  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  in  methods  and 
system  ;  and  if  all  the  experts  declared  that  a  system 
was  necessary — each  advocating  his  own  and  con¬ 
demning  the  others — it  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
public  believed  them,  each  member  of  the  public  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  choose  his  own  prophet.  This  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  present  chaos  seems  to  me  an  inevitable 
corollary  to  Mr.  Lunn’s  axioms  and  postulate. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  Mr.  Lunn  brings  for¬ 
ward  to  support  his  contention  are  overwhelming. 
First  of  all  his  method — a  natural,  bird-like  production 
of  tone  with  the  aid  of  air  compressed  in  the  throat — 
was  learnt,  he  say’s,  from  his  teacher  Cattanes,  who  in 
turn  said  it  was  identical  with  the  method  of  Porpora. 
Now  Nicolo  Porpora  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  singing-masters  who  has  lived,  and  his 
best  pupils  w’ere  remarkable  for  the  very  quali¬ 
ties  Mr.  Lunn  claims  to  develop  in  his  pupils  and 
to  my  knowledge  has  obtained  in  many  cases. 
Again,  Mr.  Lunn’s  science  is  beyond  doubt.  Years 
ago  he  condemned  abdominal  breathing  and  the  late 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  agreed  with  him  ;  and  Morell 
Mackenzie  was  a  more  trustworthy  authority  than  the 
pseudo-scientists  of  to-day  who  get  their  systems 
boomed  in  the  monthly  reviews  and  magazines.  1  he 
essence  of  Mr.  Lunn’s  teaching  is  that  to  sing  well  you 
must  sing  as  a  bird  sings,  which  is  by  no  means  easy 
for  civilised,  artificial  man  and  woman  brought  up  in 
the  faith  that  whatever  is  natural  must  be  wrong. 
Every  human  faculty  must  be  brought  into  use  with  a 
view  of  attaining  the  one  end — to  give  vocal  expression  to 
human  thought  and  feeling  as  freely  and  with  as  little 
effort  as  a  bird  expresses  its  thought  and  feeling.  And 
as  the  nightingale’s  voice  is  of  beautiful  quality  so 
must  be  the  human  voice — that  is  where  you  must 
start  ;  and  to  ensure  beautiful  tone  you  must  not  get 
your  fortes  by  over-exertion  :  rather  your  pianos  and 
pianissimos  must  be  obtained  by'  holding  power  in.  To 
achieve  fine  results  you  must  use  voice,  heart  and  head 
— “  the  voice  to  obey,  the  heart  to  tinge  with  emotional 
glow,  the  head  to  rule  for  a  purpose  ”.  How  all  this  is 
to  be  done  cannot  be  explained  here  ;  it  takes  Mr.  Lunn 
some  hundreds  of  pages  to  explain  it  in  his  book  ;  and 
to  the  book  I  refer  my  vocally  inclined  readers. 

But  neither  Mr.  Lunn  nor  anyone  else  can  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  nor  make  a  fine  voice 
when  nature  has  not  provided  one.  Far  too  many 
people  want  to  sing  and  try  to  do  it,  with  the  result 
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that  our  ears  are  tortured  and  demoralised,  and  year  by 
year  the  art  of  singing  is  dying  out.  A  man  without 
fingers  does  not  try  to  play  the  piano  ;  one  without  legs  ! 
does  not  try  to  ride  a  bicycle  ;  but  anyone  who  can  get 
out  the  most  lamentable  croak  thinks  himself  or  herself 
justified  in  getting  up  in  a  drawing-room  and  howling 
sentimental  balderdash.  A  society  should  be  formed 
for  the  suppression  of  singing  save  in  the  strictest 
privacy.  It  would  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  fashionable  singing-masters  at  whose 
doors  you  may  see  on  any  fine  day  in  the  season  rows  of 
carriages..  They  wait  while  stylish  ladies  without 
voice  receive  twenty  minutes  of  oily  flattery  and  absurd 
instruction  from  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  voice, 
nothing  of  music,  nothing  of  the  art  of  singing,  but 
rakes  in  guineas  all  the  day  long.  The  fashionable 
teacher  of  singing  is  the  enemy  of  mankind  and  a  curse 
to  music.  When  the  millennium  arrives,  or  a  little  later, 
everyone  will  have  read  and  understood  Mr.  Lunn  and 
the  place  of  the  singing  master  will  know  him  no  more — 
for  which  blessing  let  those  who  will  thank  Providence 
in  advance,  but  not  too  soon. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


WATER-COLOURS  AT  THE  CARFAX. 

/"ANE  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr. 

D.  S.  MacColl’s  drawings  in  water-colour  is 
that  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  paintings  in  oils.  The 
modern  desire  to  confuse  mediums,  to  break  bounds, 
to  bring  all  the  orchestra  into  the  piano,  has  led  many 
painters  to  forget  that  there  are  reasons  why  the 
special  qualities  and  possibilities  of  drawing  in  water¬ 
colour  should  not  be  hastily  given  up  for  a  really 
thankless  attempt  to  attain  qualities,  and  to  snatch  at 
possibilities,  proper  only  to  oil-painting.  As  I  look  at 
Mr.  MacColl’s  distinguished  reticence,  his  way  of 
keeping  almost  proudly  within  bounds,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  such  modern  experiments  as  those  which 
we  have  heard  so  highly  praised  in  work  like  Mr. 
Arthur  Melville’s,  precisely  because  it  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  work  in  oils.  Mr.  MacColl  attempts  no 
unusual  problems,  affects  none  of  the  brutal  modern 
way  of  seeing,  is  never  untidy  in  order  to  be  original  ; 
and  would  rather  seem  insipid  than  audacious.  He 
sees  in  his  own  way,  but  does  not  accentuate  that  way,  ! 
or  even  allow  it  to  be  emphatic  ;  his  colours  are  rare,  ' 
but  are  brought  gently  together,  not  married  in  some 
fierce  protesting  wedlock.  He  has  absolutely  none  of 
the  vulgarity  of  display,  and  will  not  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion  by  even  the  most  presentable  “fake”.  His 
simplicity  has  in  it  something  at  once  gay  and  severe  ; 
it  is  without  surprise  but,  at  its  best,  is  wholly  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Something  has  been  seen  with  an  engaging 
frankness  and  set  down  with  affectionate  care. 

In  a  painter  who  is  equally  well  known  as  a  writer 
and  critic  of  painting,  one’s  first  impulse  is  perhaps  to 
expect  something  “literary”  in  the  work.  Certainly 
anyone  looking  at  this  roomful  of  water-colours  would 
be  puzzled  to  find  the  literary  element  in  work  so 
wholly  a  record  of  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  noting  so 
sympathetically  the  qualities  of  colour  brought  out  by 
changing  lights,  something  indeed  of  the  very  feel  of 
air  and  space,  so  different  in  the  Twickenham  “  Black 
Summed”  and  in  the  “  Theatre  de  Verdure”  at  Hon- 
fieur.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  painters  whom, 
as  a  critic,  Mr.  MacColl  most  admires,  have  left  not  a 
trace  of  influence  upon  his  work.  That  work  is  the 
genuine  outcome  of  a  temperament  and  of  a  talent, 
which,  it  is  evident,  could  express  itself  in  no  other 
way.  So  precise  indeed,  and  so  certain  are  its  pre¬ 
ferences,  that  we  find  him  notably  more  himself  in  his 
renderings  of  French  than  of  English  scenery.  In  the 
English  landscapes,  done  more  freely,  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  suggestions  of  Mr.  Steer  ;  but  in  his  rendering 
of  the  clear  bright  colours  and  definite  slender  forms  of 
french  seacoast  town  and  country  he  has  an  almost 
prim  daintiness,  a  frank  yet  reserved  gaiety,  which  is 
all  his  own.  It  is  his  own,  but  he  has  found  it  where 
it  is,  in  those  aspects  of  France  which  most  appeal  to 
him  ;  the  red  flags  of  “  Honfleur  en  fete”  (perhaps 
the  most  individual  drawing  in  the  exhibition)  or 
the  bare  street  in  which  one  seems  to  feel  the 


presence  of  rain,  chilling  and  discomforting  the  sea’s- 
edge  of  the  town.  How  French  is  the  colour  and 
feeling  of  “  Little  Lieutenance  ”,  of  “The  Hundred 
Masts  ”  (done  with  a  kind  of  Japanese  precision  and 
sense  of  the  pleasure  of  thin  upright  lines),  of  the 
“  Low  Tide  ”,  of  “  The  Harbour,  Dieppe  ”.  The  mere 
locality  of  this  last,  so  favourite  a  haunt  of  Ernest 
Dowson,  set  one  thinking  of  how  much  there  is  in 
common  between  the  art  of  Mr.  MacColl  and  that  of 
Dowson.  There  is  something  of  the  same  faint  colour, 
fine  reticence,  elegant  formality,  a  kind  of  discreetness, 
which  is  a  quality,  if  not  French,  at  least  Latin.  And 
there  is  something  in  these  water-colours  which  I  am 
tempted  to  call  lyrical,  though  I  have  just  said  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  is  “  literary  ”,  But  by 
lyrical  I  mean  that  they  may  be  compared,  in  terms  of 
paint,  with  what  in  terms  of  poetry  would  be  lyrical 
writing.  A  lyric  may  be  a  slight  thing,  only  just 
existing  ;  and  these  water-colours,  if  one  puts  them  by 
the  side  of  Bonington,  let  us  say,  only  just  exist.  But 
precisely  as  a  tiny  lyric  of  Dowson,  perfect  in  its 
tiny  way,  is  worth  more  than  whole  “  Thalabas  ”  and 
“Epics  of  Hades”,  and  can  hold  its  own  against 
“Aurora  Leighs  ”  and  “Idylls  of  the  King”,  sof, 
among  all  the  pretentious  and  even  powerful  work  of 
the  day,  things  like  these  water-colours  have  their 
place,  refusing  and  not  requiring  rivalry,  quiet  in  their 
corner.  Arthur  Symons. 


FROM  A  DUFFER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

WHEN  an  idle  man  is  alone  for  a  day  or  two  in 
a  country  town,  and  has  seen  all  he  wishes  of 
its  lions,  time  is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  He 
has  walked  up  and  down  the  High  Street  till  he  knows 
the  passers-by  by  sight,  and  is  morbidly  aware  that 
they  too  know  him.  Or  he  has  paraded  the  sea-front 
till  he  feels  diabolical  impulses  to  accost  utter  strangers. 
He  fancies  that  the  very  flymen  and  shopkeepers  mark 
him,  and  suggest  to  the  policeman  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him  as  “  loitering  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony”. 

Happy  is  his  lot  if,  passing  the  Corn  Exchange  or 
the  Concert  Hall  for  the  fortieth  time,  he  become  aware 
that  something  is  going  on  within  and  enter.  Though- 
he  would  willingly  pay  for  sanctuary,  no  demand  is- 
made  on  him  except  for  “  silence  ”.  Coasting  the  screen- 
to  which  this  notice  is  affixed,  he  will  find  himself 
among  a  peaceful  people  engaged  in  internecine 
combat. 

At  first  his  mind  will  fly  back  to  the  days  when  he 
went  up  for  examinations.  Here  are  the  long  tables 
with  men  sitting  bowed  over  problems.  There  is  a 
high  table  at  which  two  or  three  dons  are  seated  be¬ 
fore  a  mass  of  papers,  looking  indulgently  down  on 
the  crowd.  Other  dons  meander  round  the  tables,  as 
though  to  see  that  no  one  consults  a  crib.  But  there 
are  no  gowns  either  on  don  or  undergrad,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  are  smoking.  Over  them  hangs  the  cloud 
which  is,  as  Charles  Reade  said,  “the  only  cloud  that 
betokens  peace  ”.  For  this  is  an  Annual  Congress  of 
the  County  Chess  Association,  and  all  these  be  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  great  goddess  Caissa,  before  whose 
altars  the  incense  smoke  of  tobacco  rises  for  ever.  The 
story  runs  that  at  a  congress  held  in  a  cathedral  city, 
a  veteran  chess-master  and  a  bishop  held  converse. 
Said  the  master  “  No  one  can  play  chess  who  does  not 
smoke”.  “But”,  said  the  bishop,  “Archbishop 
Cranmer  played  chess.  Where  could  he  get  tobacco  ?  ” 
“  Sir”,  said  the  master,  “  clergymen  do  not  play  chess 
— only  skittles  ”  ! 

Not  many  years  ago  Caissa  was  worshipped  of  few. 
at  least  in  England.  She  had  indeed  her  faithful 
votaries,  but  the  public  were  afraid  of  her.  Many  more 
play  now  than  of  yore,  but  the  fear  dies  slowly.  The 
first  and  weakest  objection  to  her  is  the  complexity  of 
her  alphabet.  The  timid  are  sure  that  they  can  never 
learn  the  moves.  The  most  moderate  intelligence  can- 
master  them  in  half  an  hour.  As  well  might  a  man 
refuse  to  attack  Greek  or  German  because  of  the  crabbed 
characters. 

With  more  force  they  argue  that  chess  is  “  too  diffi¬ 
cult  ”.  But  the  fact,  to  be  denied  of  none,  that  chess 
is  so  difficult,  that  perfection  therein  is  unattainable 
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and  excellence  exceedingly  rare,  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  is  open  to  all.  In  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  all 
men  are  equal,  and  the  Master  and  the  duffer  are 
nearer  together  at  chess  than  at  any  other  game  of 
pure  skill,  because,  in  face  of  its  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  Master,  as  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit, 
is  an  awful  duffer.  One  of  those  delightful  people  who, 
for  the  amusement  of  a  mopish  world,  deal  in  figures, 
has  calculated  the  possible  variations  of  chess.  At  the 
rate  of  a  move  a  minute,  the  possibilities  of  the  first 
four  moves  would  take  a  man  600,000  years  to  go 
through.  The  variations  of  the  first  ten  moves  would, 
at  the  same  rate,  take  the  whole  population  of  the  globe 
217  billions  of  years.  An  amount  of  time  few  would  be 
able  to  spare.  This  reflection  is  truly  soothing  to  the 
duffer,  since  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  learn  them  all  as  is 
Dr.  Lasker. 

Then  the  public  affirms  that  chess  is  “dull”!  No 
player,  however  feeble  his  play,  can  in  the  least  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means.  Dull  ?  If  he  must  find  fault 
with  his  mistress,  it  is  because  she  is  too  exigeante, 
because  the  pursuit  of  her  is  too  exciting,  and  because 
she  sets  his  brain  in  a  whirl  with  her  unexpectedness. 
Perhaps  to  an  ignorant  onlooker  any  game  is  dull. 
Who  would  willingly  watch  whist  or  bridge  being 
played  if  he  knew  not  the  rules  ?  Crowds  indeed  flock 
to  watch  outdoor  sports,  knowing  little  of  them.  It  is 
a  fashion,  and  will  pass.  Some  too,  guiltless  of  ever 
having  made  a  fifty  break,  go  to  see  billiard  matches. 
But  then  they  mostly  bet,  and  chess,  for  which  alone 
she  deserves  to  be  called  queen  of  games,  is  never 
played  for  money.  Which  again  is  good  for  the  duffers. 
We  know,  too,  instances  where  people,  ignorant  of  the 
game,  take  pleasure  in  watching  chess-players.  They 
tell  us  that  almost  every  one  of  us  has  a  distinctive 
trick,  a  twisting  of  the  moustache,  or  a  fondling  of  the 
nose,  which  makes  our  meditations  amusing  to  watch. 

Of  course  we  are  not  all  duffers  at  the  congress. 
We  have  the  Masters  who  yearly  dazzle  us  with 
uncanny  exhibitions  of  their  skill,  playing  twenty 
games  at  once  blindfolded  &c.,  feats  aut  Erasmi  aut 
Diaboli.  Even  leaving  them  out,  we  have  a  large 
leaven  of  very  good  players.  But  a  good  many  of  us 
are  duffers,  and  greatly  do  we  enjoy  ourselves.  For  one 
thing,  we  meet  pleasant  people  every  year  whom  other¬ 
wise  we  might  never  see,  and,  for  another,  we  meet  in 
pleasant  places. 

Sometimes,  as  above-mentioned,  we  nestle  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  cathedral,  in  an  old  grey  city,  courteously 
entertained  of  mayors,  and  blessed  (unofficially)  by 
bishops.  The  Church  has  always  looked  kindly  on 
chess,  though  according  to  Dufresne  “  the  monks  for 
some  time  were  not  allowed  even  chess  ”.  Did  not 
Cranmer  play  chess,  and  did  not  another  archbishop 
(to  be  sure  it  was  before  he  donned  the  purple)  knock 
Sidney  Smith  down  with  the  chessboard  for  check¬ 
mating  him  ?  So  at  least  Sidney  affirmed  in  print. 
Perhaps  this  kindness  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
baneful  blot  of  gambling.  Anyhow  we  generally  muster 
in  our  ranks  many  parsons,  not  all,  in  spite  of  the 
Master’s  sarcasm,  duffers. 

But  we  are  not  tied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
close.  One  year  we  may  be  by  the  sea,  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  the  next  inland.  Once  we  dwelt  for  a 
week  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  a  little  weird  to  sit 
playing  chess  in  that  gigantic  conservatory,  with  the 
Somali  village  in  full  swing  beneath  our  windows.  To 
feel  at  home  in  the  Palace,  and  go  in  and  out  gratis  and 
unchallenged  was  quite  an  experience.  Another  year 
we  may  be  found  on  the  Pantiles,  reminiscent  of 
Grammont  and  Hamilton,  of  Johnson  and  Lady  Kitty 
Crocodile,  of  Thackeray  and  Tom  Moore.  One  wonders 
what  Grammont  would  think  of  us,  could  he  swagger 
in  and  see  us  over  our  boards.  Perhaps  that  we  took 
our  pleasure  “moult  tristement  ”.  But  he  doubtless 
played  chess,  though,  we  take  it,  only  to  oblige.  He 
preferred  a  game  where  money  was  staked  and  at  which 
he  could — cheat.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  cheat  at 
chess  :  one  cannot  keep  a  knight  up  one’s  sleeve  like 
an  ace.  Grammont  would  not  trouble  us  long,  any 
more  than  does  the  modern  dandy,  who  does,  now  and 
then,  look  in  from  the  links  or  from  his  motor  (fancy 
Grammont  in  goggles  !),  but  soon  drifts  out  again, 
deeming  us  “  slow 


A  very  wise  “  Ofellus  in  the  art  of  living  in  London  ” 
used  to  advise  every  young  man  to  become,  as  soon  as 
might  be,  a  member  of  an  old  and  staid  club,  and  to 
visit  that  club,  rarely  if  he  liked,  but  regularly,  so  as 
to  be  known  to  the  members  and  servants.  He  might, 
in  addition,  belong  to  half  a  dozen  “  Bear-gardens  . 
So,  this  sage  would  say,  when  gambling  palls,  and 
ginger  becomes  altogether  too  hot  i’  the  mouth,  when 
a  man  wonders  why  the  committee  admit  boys  to  the 
other  clubs,  he  will  have  a  retreat.  Just  such  a  club 
chess  provides,  and  will  when  you  are  too  stiff  for  golf, 
and  have  lost  all  your  money  at  bridge,  admit  you  into 
peaceful  habitations.  And,  as  in  the  other  case,  it  is 
well  to  begin  before  the  need  makes  itself  felt. 

And  let  no  one  be  scared  by  “  difficulty  ”.  It  is  more 
or  less  of  a  bugbear.  To  become  a  master,  probably 
a  special  mental  equipment,  certainly  much  application 
is  needed.  For  enjoyment,  a  modicum  of  each  will 
suffice.  Let  him  who  doubts  look  in  at  the  next 
congress  and  watch  the  delight  of  the  duffer.  He  has 
no  partner  to  suffer  for  his  blunders.  He  makes  them 
over  and  over  again  with  impunity,  and  a  touching 
childlike  surprise.  And  he  enjoys  himself  more  and 
more  every  time. 


FEUDAL  SHREWSBURY.* 

(UCROBBESBYRIG,  Slopesbury,  Salop  Shrewsbury 
O  (the  settlement  amid  the  shrubs)  ;  so  the  Mercian 
who  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  captured  it  named 
the  place.  To  the  Welshman  the  lost  capital  of  Powys 
which  he  ever  yearned  to  recover  was  Pengwern  (the 
knoll  amid  the  alders)  or  Amythig  (the  delight). 

For  many  a  century  the  men  of  Shrewsbury  ever 
lived  in  fear  of  the  return  of  the  Kymric  rule,  and  of 
this  dread  their  red  castle  that  safeguards  the  isthmus 
which  the  Severn  that  washes  the  rest  of  the  tower 
leaves  unguarded,  their  one  remaining  grey  wall-turret, 
the  fragment  of  their  now  unbattlemented  ramparts, 
their  river  gateway,  where  to-day  no  gate  is,  are  the 
memorials. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  day 
of  Senlac  field,  we  know  well,  thanks  to  the  business¬ 
like  pages  of  Doomsday.  The  central  portion  of  the 
burgh  boasted  many  of  its  present  features.  There 
was  a  fortress  on  the  isthmus  ;  there  was  a  S.  Mary  s, 
a  S.  Julian’s,  and  a  S.  Alkmund’s  Church  within  the 
wall  and  a  S.  Chad’s  without.  On  the  high  ground, 
where  now  stand  Pride  Hill,  Butcher’s  Row,  Dogpole, 
you  saw  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  houses  of  the 
gild-paying  burghers,  whose  sheep  and  cattle  grazed 
on  the  river  banks  below. 

After  Senlac  the  terrible  Norman  House  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  lorded  it  in  Shrewsbury.  The  burghers  cursed 
Roger  their  first  Earl,  when  he  hurled  down  their  houses 
to  build  his  Norman  keep  ;  but  if  Roger  did  some  evil 
he  was  at  least  civil  to  the  Shrewsbury  parsons,  and  he 
has  left  an  enduring  memorial  in  the  red  sandstone 
abbey  that  he  raised  across  the  water  over  against 
the  eastern  gate  of  his  town.  But  the  ambition  of  the 
Marcher  Earl  was  not  bounded  by  his  Shropshire  domain, 
he  carried  the  name  of  Montgomery  through  Powys 
across  Plynlimon  to  far-away  Pembroke.  And  when 
he  was  sleeping  peacefully  betwixt  the  two  altars  in  his 
Shrewsbury  Abbey,  his  sons  Hugh  the  Red  and  Robert 
de  Belesme  pushed  on  his  wild  career  of  conquest. 
Fate  soon  met  Red  Hugh  on  the  coasts  ot  Anglesea  amid 
the  people  he  had  tortured  and  the  churches  that  he  had 
profaned,  and  Robert  de  Belesme  ruled  in  Shrewsbury 
Castle.  In  this  Robert,  child  of  that  evil  woman  Mabel 
de  Belesme,  the  monks  beheld  only  a  fiend.  Y  et  this 
Norman  Cerberus  as  he  gazed  from  his  castle  keep  over 
the  plain  of  Shropshire  and  the  hills  of  Powysland 
dreamed  a  dream  of  empire.  His  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
such  was  the  vision,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  the  West  with  the  Princes  of  Wales  for  its 
tributaries,  and  the  kings  of  Ireland  for  its  allies.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  wild  dream  would  become 
true.  The  Welsh  turned  to  the  Marcher  Earl  as  one 
who  would  make  their  land  glad  with  freedom,  and 
by  the  side  of  his  Norman  men-at-arms  were  ranged 

*  “  Shrewsbury.”  By  Thomas  Auden.  London :  Methuen. 
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the  spearmen  of  the  princes  of  Powys.  But  in  Henry 
Beauclerk  our  Earl  met  a  courage  and  diplomacy  equal 
to  his  own.  His  Welsh  allies  to  their  future  cost  were 
corrupted  ;  his  vassals  fell  away,  and  when  King  Henry 
pushing  through  Wenlock  Woods  from  conquered 
Bridgnorth  swooped  down  on  Shrewsbury  Castle,  De 
Belesme  must  perforce  lay  his  keys  at  his  overlord’s 
feet.  So  for  ever  set  the  star  of  Montgomery  ;  the  days 
of  the  house  were  few  and  evil  ;  but  its  name  remains 
written  on  Kymric  soil  to  this  day. 

We  may  not  linger  on  the  wild  scenes  that  Shrews¬ 
bury  saw  in  the  years  that  followed  the  passing  of 
Montgomery.  Our  next  view  of  the  town  is  in  the 
days  of  John  Lackland.  On  the  burghers  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  that  they  have  purchased 
from  the  tyrant  (they  now  like  a  French  town  boast 
their  commune  and  fair)  has  fallen  the  thunderbolt  of 
war.  They  stand  in  their  armour  on  the  Welsh  bridge 
awaiting  the  assault  of  the  mightiest  of  all  the  native 
rulers  of  Wales,  Llywelyn  ap  Iorwerth.  But  while  the 
burghers  watch  the  Welsh  road,  the  Welshmen  on 
their  mountain  passes  have  forced  their  passage  by 
Shrewsbury’s  other  bridge  that  looks  to  England, 
where  the  Benedictine  Abbey  stands.  Ere  the  sun  has 
set  that  eve  in  1215,  the  wheel  has  come  “full  circle”, 
and  after  four  hundred  years  of  alien  yoke  Pengwern 
has  been  won  back  for  Wales.  It  is  only  for  a  few 
weeks  that  the  banners  of  Wales  wave  over  the  heights 
of  Shrewsbury.  As  the  Cambrian  army  passes,  the 
burghers  return  to  their  overlord,  but  ever  and  anon 
does  Llywelyn’s  hand  fall  hard  on  the  land  that  scorns 
to  do  homage  to  the  “  Lord  of  Snowdon  and  the 
Council  of  the  Welsh  Princes  ”.  For  many  a  day  these 
fields  round  Shrewsbury  are  untilled,  the  roads  are 
covered  with  unburied  corpses.  And  even  when  the 
terrible  Prince  has  been  laid  at  rest  it  is  not  long  ere 
his  more  daring  grandson  Llywelyn  ap-Gruffydd  is  the 
terror  of  the  homesteads  of  Salop.  But  at  last  comes 
the  hour  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Longshanks’  triumph, 
when,  after  Llywelyn’s  fall  in  the  Builth  valley,  his 
brother  David,  the  heir  of  the  oldest  royal  house  in 
Europe,  is  dragged  by  horses  to  the  Shrewsbury  High 
Cross  to  die  the  terrible  death  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Parliament  that  has  sat  in  Shrewsbury  has  now 
for  the  first  time  adjudged  a  “  rebel  ”  against  England’s 
crown  to  suffer. 

The  men  of  Shrewsbury  are  now  for  a  century  to 
have  respite  from  war’s  alarms.  For  many  a  year  they 
watch  the  conquered  Welshmen  crowd  through  the 
open  gates  to  sell  their  wool  and  pull  wry  faces  at  the 
sermons  in  which  Franciscan  and  Dominican  who 
have  found  homes  within  their  walls  rebuke  their  vices. 
But  the  fifteenth  century  sees  “dangers  hour  revived 
again  ”.  Shrewsbury  has  sent  her  legion  to  place 
Bolingbroke  on  the  throne,  for  she  loved  Richard  the 
Redeless  little,  seeing  what  mischief  his  light-fingered 
Cheshire  archers  have  wrought  in  the  burgh,  what 
time  his  Grace  held  in  the  old  town  that  curious 
Parliament  which  in  four  days  made  an  end  for  a  time 
of  the  liberties  of  England. 

Bitter  cause  have  these  Salopians  to-day  to  curse 
their  treason.  Again  their  gates  are  barred  for  fear  of 
the  Welsh  armies  which  Owen  Glyndwr  (whom  in  former 
times  Shrewsbury  has  known  as  the  genial  squire  of 
Sycarth  on  OfFa’s  Dyke  and  Glyndyfrdwy  below  Castle 
Dinas  Bran,  who  ordered  many  a  cask  of  her  good  ale 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  wandering  bards  ;  but  wrho 
thanks  to  Bolingbroke’s  injustice  is  now  Prince  of  Wales 
by  the  grace  of  God)  sends  year  after  year  under  the 
red  dragon  flag  to  waste  the  plains  of  Shropshire. 
To-day  four  armies  seem  to  be  converging  on  the 
town  and  on  their  speed  seems  to  rest  not  only  the 
fate  of  Shrewsbury,  but  of  England.  The  armies  are 
those  of  Prince  Hal,  whose  headquarters  have  long 
been  in  Shrewsbury  town,  of  his  father  the  usurper, 
of  Harry  Hotspur  and  Owen  Glyndwr.  Prince  Hal 
flushed  with  victory,  for  he  has  carried  the  torch  of 
war  into  Merioneth  and  left  Glyndwr’s  manor-houses 
smoking  ruins,  is  the  first  to  arrive.  The  King  is  the 
second  and  when  Hotspur  and  Douglas,  their  north¬ 
erners’  ranks  swelled  w’ith  the  dread  Cheshire  archers 
and  the  Welshmen  of  Powysland,  catch  their  first  view  of 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  they  see  the  royal  standard  waving 
from  its  towers.  But  where  was  the  fourth  army  ? 


In  after  days  poets  sang  that  Glyndwr  was  kept  from 
the  field  by  “  wizard’s  dream  or  potent  spell”.  History 
shows  the  Welsh  chief  and  his  host  in  these  fateful  days 
away  in  far-off  Carmarthenshire  beleaguering  the  old 
royal  castle  of  Dynevor.  At  least  when  Hotspur 
called  a  halt  by  the  Berwick  woodlands  which  fringe 
on  Shrewsbury  town,  he  knew  that  the  way  to  his 
Welsh  ally  and  Mortimer  was  barred  and  that  the  red 
dragon  of  Cambria  was  not  to  wave  on  the  stricken 
field  by  Richard’s  banner  of  the  white  hart.  And  the 
leader’s  brow  was  sad,  for  prophecy  had  said  that  he 
should  die  at  Berwick,  and  he  cried  that  his  plough  was 
drawing  to  its  last  furrow.  But  none  the  less  boldly 
did  he  advance  to  the  fight  in  Bull  field  where  for  many 
an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  raged  “  one  of  the  worste 
battles  that  ever  came  to  Inglande,  and  unkindest  ”. 
Next  day  the  burghers  of  Shrewsbury  vowed  many  a 
votive  taper,  when  they  saw  dead  Hotspur’s  corpse  laid 
out  by  their  High  Cross.  For  many  a  day  Glyndwr’s 
bands  will  levy  blackmail  on  Salop’s  soil  ;  but  none 
the  less  the  fight  is  over.  And  the  grey  Battlefield 
Church,  where  for  years  they  sang  masses  for  the 
souls  of  the  victims  of  Shrewsbury’s  field,  still  looks 
proudly  over  the  low-lying  Shropshire  meads,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  victory  that  destroyed  the  last  dream  of 
an  independent  Wales  and  a  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
Yet  when  you  mention  Shrewsbury  field  to  the 
patriotic  Englishman  of  to-day,  he  thinks  of  Falstaff 
and  smiles. 

We  may  here  think  but  for  a  moment  of  the  deeds 
that  Shrewsbury  wrought  for  the  White  Rose.  Richard 
of  York  in  effigy  stands  in  a  niche  in  her  market  hall 
to-day  and  it  was  Shrewsbury  that  bade  his  son  Edward 
Earl  of  March  God-speed  when  he  left  her  walls  for 
Mortimer’s  Cross  and  a  kingdom. 

But  now  the  land  groans  under  the  usurper 
Crookback,  and  again  a  Welsh  army  is  marching 
beneath  the  Red  Dragon  of  Glyndwr  to  Shrewsbury 
town.  Henry  of  Richmond  is  hastening  to  try  his 
right  with  Richard,  and  behind  Richmond  come  the 
serried  ranks  of  Dynevor  and  Powys,  under  the  banner 
of  Rhys  ap  Thomas.  In  accord  with  ancient  usage  the 
gates  of  Shrewsbury  are  locked  and  the  portcullis 
raised.  The  head  bailiff,  “a  stout  wise  gentleman”, 
talks  big  and  one  anxious  night  does  Henry  pass  in 
the  hamlet  of  Forton  without  the  gates.  But  next 
day  the  bailiff’s  scruples  are  put  at  rest,  and  through 
the  open  gates  of  the  town  rides  the  Welsh  Prince  into 
streets  strewn  with  flowers.  That  night,  while  the  red 
dragon  waves  over  the  town,  Henry  rests  in  one  of  the 
finest  of  those  half-timbered  houses  that  are  still  the 
glory  of  Shrewsbury.  Next  morning  he  is  on  horseback 
riding  amid  the  first  Salopian  cheers  that  ever  a  Welsh 
prince  heard  to  Bosworth  and  a  throne. 

The  entrance  of  Henry  into  Shrewsbury  ends  its  feudal 
story.  For  its  brilliant  life  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  its  great  school,  which  in  its  early  days  had  Philip 
Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville  among  its  pupils,  began  its 
career,  let  our  readers  turn  to  Mr.  Auden’s  fasci¬ 
nating  book.  Let  him  also  tell  the  story  of  its  last 
siege  and  its  Latter-day  decline.  To-day  Shrewsbury, 
which  has  failed  to  grow  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
or  even  to  use  its  antiquities  so  as  to  attract  the 
tourist,  is  but  an  old-world  country  town.  Even  its 
school  has  been  taken  from  it;  only  its  “hunt  ball” 
remains.  Yet  here  as  in  the  days  of  yore  come  the 
Welshmen  to  weave  political  plots,  or  construct  edu¬ 
cational  Utopias.  It  is  in  truth  their  natural  trysting- 
place,  and  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  Salopian  pride 
will  not  some  day  yield  to  geographical  destiny,  and 
Shrewsbury  enter  into  a  new  sphere  of  fame  as  the 
capital  of  Wales.  _ 


BRIDGE. 

THE  PLAY  OF  THE  DEALER  (CONTINUED). 

THE  strongest  weapon  which  the  dealer  possesses  in 
a  No  Trump  game  is  his  power  of  making  a 
long  suit  good  by  finessing,  or  by  giving  away  the 
first  trick  in  it.  When  he  holds  ace,  king,  and  three 
others  of  a  suit  in  one  hand,  and  two  small  ones  in  the 
other,  he  should  lead  a  small  one  from  either  hand  and 
allow  his  opponents  to  win  the  trick.  When  he  gets 
in  again,  in  either  hand,  he  will  make  four  tricks  in  that 
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suit  if  the  cards  lie  evenly.  This  is  very  elementary, 
but  some  players  are  very  loth  to  give  away  a  certain 
trick,  even  vvith  the  prospect  of  making  two  or  three 
extra  ones  by  so  doing. 

In  most  No  Trump  hands  the  dealer  will  have  one 
strong  hand  and  a  weak  one  and  he  must  be  very 
careful  to  utilise  his  card  or  cards  of  entry  in  the 
weak  hand  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  no  use  to 
lead  from  the  weak  hand  up  to  an  ace,  queen,  knave 
suit  without  another  card  of  entry.  If  the  finesse 
succeeds,  he  is  no  better  off  as  regards  establishing  the 
suit.  In  such  a  case  the  one  entry  card  should  be 
utilised  for  some  other  purpose,  say  to  lead  up  to  a 
guarded  king,  where  it  may  do  practical  good.  When 
leading  from  weakness  up  to  an  ace,  queen,  10,  suit, 
the  double  finesse  should  always  be  taken, .  unless 
two  tricks  in  that  suit  are  all  that  are  required  to 
win  the  game.  If  the  queen  is  put  on  and  the.  king 
wins  it,  another  finesse  has  to  be  taken,  and  if  the 
queen  wins  the  trick,  the  king  and  knave  both  remain 
in,  and  one  of  them  must  make  ;  if  the  10  is  put  on  the 
first  round  it  may  draw  the  king,  in  which  case  the  suit 
is  established,  or  it  may  happen  that  both  the  king  and 
knave  are  to  the  right  of  the  strong  hand,  in  which  case 
neither  of  them  will  make.  If  the  king  and  knave  are 
both  over  the  strong  hand,  they  must  both  make. 

Holding  ace,  queen  and  small  ones  in  one  hand  and 
the  knave  in  the  other,  or  with  ace,  knave  and  small 
ones  in  one  hand  and  the  queen  in  the  other,  it  is  a 
mistake,  although  a  very  common  one,  to  lead  the 
honour  from  the  weak  hand,  as  by  so  doing  one  trick 
in  the  suit  must  be  lost  however  the  cards  lie.  A  small 
one  should  be  led  from  the  weak  hand,  and  the  ace, 
queen,  or  ace,  knave  should  be  finessed  in  the  strong 
hand.  In  this  way  if  the  king  singly  guarde'd  is  on  the 
right  side  every  trick  in  the  suit  can  be  won,  and  if 
the  king  is  on  the  wrong  side  the  weak  hand  is  left 
with  a  very  useful  card  of  re-entry. 

The  leading  a  queen  up  to  a  suit  headed  by  the  ace 
without  holding  the  knave  as  well  comes  under  the 
same  category,  and  is  a  still  worse  mistake.  With  ace, 
8,  6,  2  in  one  hand  and  queen,  7  in  the  other,  the  only 
possible  chance  of  making  two  tricks  in  the  suit  is  to 
lead  a  small  one  from  the  ace  hand,  in  the  hope  ot 
finding  the  king  on  the  right  of  the  queen. 

Another  bad  finesse  is  with  queen,  knave,  10  and 
others  in  one  hand  and  the  ace  singly  guarded  in  the 
other.  The  only  result  of  leading  the  queen  and 
finessing  will  be  effectually  to  block  the  suit  four  times 
out  of  five.  It  is  much  better  to  play  the  ace  and  a 
small  one,  allowing  the  king  to  make,  and  the  suit  is 
then  established. 

It  is  generally  better  to  take  a  finesse  on  the  second 
round  of  a  suit  rather  than  on  the  first.  Thus,  with 
ace,  7,  4  in  one  hand,  and  king,  knave,  9,  2  in  the 
other,  it  is  better  to  lead  the  ace  and  then  a  small  one  up 
to  the  finesse  of  king,  knave,  rather  than  to  lead  a  small 
one  first  and  to  take  the  finesse  on  the  first  round. 

Entry  cards  in  the  weak  hand  are  very  important. 
The  dealer  should  note  carefully,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hand,  how  many  possible  or  likely  entries  he  has  in 
his  weak  hand,  and  he  must  be  careful  not  to  waste 
them.  Sometimes  he  can  make  an  extra  entry  card  in 
the  weak  hand  by  throwing  away  a  high  card  from  the 
other  hand  or  by  underplaying.  Suppose  the  dealer 
has  ace,  queen,  9,  2  of  diamonds,  and  his  dummy  has 
the  knave  and  3  only.  If  he  is  anxious  to  get  his 
dummy  in  he  should  lead  a  small  diamond  and  trust  to 
the  king  being  on  his  left,  in  which  case  the  knave 
must  make.  Again,  if  he  has  the  same  hand  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  his  dummy  has  knave  and  two  small  ones, 
he  should  lead  the  queen  from  his  own  hand,  and  then, 
if  the  king  does  not  appear,  he  should  continue  with  a 
small  one.  If  he  were  to  lead  out  his  ace,  and  queen, 
the  king  would  be  certain  to  be  held  up  and  dummy’s 
knave  would  have  no  possible  chance  of  making. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dealer  has 
one  certain  trick  in  any  suit  of  which  he  holds  the  knave 
in  one  hand,  and  either  the  king  or  queen  in  the  other, 
provided  that  one  of  the  honours,  no  matter  which,  is 
doubly  guarded  and  that  the  suit  is  opened  by  his 
opponents  and  not  by  himself.  If  he  holds  queen,  2 
in  one  hand  and  knave,  4,  3  in  the  other,  there  is  no 
combination  of  the  cards  which  can  prevent  his  winning 
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one  trick  in  the  suit  provided  that  his  opponents  lead 

the  first  round  of  it.  .  c  . 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  of  bridge  that  every  fresh 
suit  opened  by  the  defenders  in  a  No  Trump  game  is  .1 
distinct  advantage  to  the  dealer,  theretore  the  dea  er 
should  force  them  to  open  fresh  suits  whenever  he 
can.  The  simplest  instance  of  this  is  when  he  has  one 
losing  card  of  a  suit  left,  and  there  is  one  in  against 
him,  it  will  often  pay  him  better  to  put  his  opponent  in 
with  his  losing’  card  than  to  open  a  fresh  suit  himself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM, 
V. — Compulsory  Service. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  are  told  that  the  people  of  England  won’t 
stand  conscription.  The  question  has  never  been  laid 
completely  before  them,  with  its  pros  and  cons,  and 
until  this  has  been  done  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  their 
decision.  It  has  never  been  explained  to  them  that 
conscription  would  be  not  only  a  great  instrument  of 
national  defence,  but  the  best  school  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  and  moral  discipline.  Nor  have  the  causes  of  the 
great  increase  of  our  army  estimates  been  nearly 
exposed  to  them.  How  many  of  them  understand  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  length  and  cost  ot  the  Boer  war, 
with  its  frightful  waste  of  life,  was  our  own  unreadi¬ 
ness  ?  Mob-orators  rant  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  but  they  do  not  so  far  deviate  into  sense  as 
to  remind  their  hearers  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  contingent  upon  the  independence  ot  the  State.  A 
successful  attack  upon  us  to-morrow  might  conceivably 
sweep  Sovereign  and  subject  alike  into  a  state  o. 
dependence  not  far  removed  from  servitude.  It  would 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  them  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy  that  the  State 
would  call  upon  her  citizens  to  devote  a  small  fraction 
of  their  lives  to  protect  her  integrity  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  “Whatever  be  the  cost  of  this  glorious 
liberty”,  says  Montesquieu,  “we  must  be  content  to 
pay  it  to  heaven  ”. 

But  the  Volunteers  are  a  sufficient  defence  for  these 
islands,  it  is  said.  The  whole  history  of  war  proves 
that  decisive  results  cannot  be  obtained  with  bodies  of 
undisciplined  men,  however  great  their  goodwill  and 
courage  ;  and  the  V  olunteers  are  not,  and  from  their 
constitution  cannot  be,  a  disciplined  force.  The  great 
soldiers  of  the  past  unanimously  agree  that  discipline  is 
the  most  necessary  element  of  success,  tor  example, 
Frederic  the  Great  said,  “Men  are  not  soldiers  until 
they  are  disciplined”.  A  tunic  and  helmet  no  mote 
make  a  soldier  than  a  wig  and  gow’n  make  a  lawyer,  or 
a  cope  and  alb  a  theologian.  1  here  could  be  no  appeal 
against  the  judgment  of  great  soldiers  on  discipline, 
even  w'ere  they  unsupported  by  eminent  thinkers  ,  and 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  such  support.  “See  , 
says  Mill,  “what  a  figure  rude  nations  .  .  .  have 
made  against  civilised  ones  from  Marathon  down¬ 
wards.  Why?  Because  discipline  is  more  powerful 
than  numbers,  and  discipline,  that  is  perfect  co-opera¬ 
tion,  is  an  attribute  of  civilisation.  .  .  .  Co-operation, 
like  other  difficult  things,  can  be  learnt  only  by  prac- 
tice  Here  lies  the  weak  point  of  the  \  olunteer  force. 
They  have  not  the  time  to  learn  discipline  “  by  prac¬ 
tice  ”,  and  it  can  be  learnt  in  no  other  way.  “  Discipline 
we  call  a  kind  of  miracle”,  says  Carlyle.  “  Is  it  not 
miraculous  how  one  man  moves  hundreds  ot  thousands 
each  unit  of  whom,  it  may  be,  loves  him  not,  and  singly 
fears  him  not,  yet  has  to  obey  him,  to  go  hither  and. 
thither,  to  march  and  halt,  to  give  death  and  even  t.e 
receive  it,  as  if  a  Fate  had  spoken  .  . 

Yours  obediently,  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut. -Col. 


THE  COMING  EDUCATION  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  4  April. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill  will  contain  one  provision,  which  might  be 
supported  by  all  parties,  and  which  does  not  raise  the 
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religious  question  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  I  refer 
to  a  provision  that  the  managers  of  all  schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  local  education  authority  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Anyone  who  has  had 
experience  of  popularly  elected  bodies  in  small  country 
places  must  know  how  useless  they  are,  and  how 
efficiency  is  the  last  thing  that  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  election.  A  case  came  within  my  own 
knowledge  some  years  ago  which  illustrates  this.  At 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  a 
new  school  was  needed  in  a  small  parish  in  the  West 
of  England.  The  rector  called  a  meeting  of  the 
parishioners,  and  told  them  that  the  responsibility  for 
providing  the  necessary  accommodation  was  now 
thrown  on  them,  and  that  he  could  only  bear  his 
share.  They  declined  to  do  anything.  The  law  took 
its  course,  and  a  school  board  was  duly  elected  of 
which  the  rector  was  not  a  member.  It  at  once 
resolved  “  us  don’t  want  no  new  school,”  and  I 
believe  that  was  the  only  thing  it  ever  did.  The 
Department  used  its  power  of  displacing  this  popularly 
elected  body,  and  substituted  a  nominated  board  which 
did  its  work.  The  traces  of  this  action  survived  in 
the  fact  that  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902  this 
parish  had  a  board  of  seven  instead  of  five  members. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  instance  of  the  effect  of 
popular  control  worth  placing  on  record. 

Yours,  &c.  Barton  R.  V.  Mills. 


“  CHARACTER  OF  RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  12  March,  1906. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  one  or  two  of  the  mis¬ 
statements  in  the  notice  of  my  “  Character  of  Renais¬ 
sance  Architecture”  published  in  your  issue  of  10  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Your  critic  remarks  that  :  “  Professor  Moore 
has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  finding  resemblances 
between  the  most  unlikely  buildings  ;  he  thinks  the 
design  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan  may  have 
been  by  Bramante,  because  it  resembles  Bramante’s 
design  for  the  dome  of  S.  Peter’s.  A  comparison  of 
Professor  Moore’s  own  illustration  will  convince  even  a 
layman  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  resemblance 
between  the  two.”  But  I  do  not  affirm  a  resemblance. 
What  I  say  (page  142)  is:  “The  encircling  arcade 
•of  the  top  suggests  the  encircling  colonnade  of  the 
same  architect’s  subsequent  design  for  the  dome  of 
S.  Peter’s”,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Again  the 
reviewer  affirms  :  “  He  (the  author)  does  not  mention 
Bullant  or  recognise  the  existence  of  the  great  French 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  ”.  But  Bullant  is  mentioned  on  page  192,  and 
his  portico  at  Ecouen  is  commented  on  elsewhere.  I, 
of  course,  do  not  discuss  the  French  architecture  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  because  my 
book  treats  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
not  that  of  more  recent  times,  except  in  England, 
where  the  Renaissance  influences  were  belated. 

A  reviewer  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  an  author’s 
thesis,  but  his  adverse  opinions  ought  to  be  supported 
by  some  rational  arguments  if  he  expects  them  to  carry 
any  weight.  This  critic’s  strictures  suggest  a  bias 
incompatible  with  fairness. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Charles  H.  Moore. 


IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Enniscorthy  Cathedral. 

Sir, — While  thanking  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman  for  his 
complimentary  remarks  on  my  “  History  of  Irish 
Music  ”,  I  beg  to  point  out  a  serious  inaccuracy  of  his 
in  reference  to  Tom  Moore.  In  his  able  article — ■ 
written  under  the  above  heading,  apropos  of  my  book — 
Mr.  Runciman  does  an  unmerited  injustice  to  Moore  as 
follows:  “  Most  of  the  music  he  adapted  to  his  words 
is  drawn  from  any  source  rather  than  an  Irish  one. 
‘  The  Loves  of  S.  Jerome’  (if  that  is  the  correct  title) 
is  set  to  a  theme  from  Beethoven’s  funeral  march 


sonata”.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Moore’s  “Irish 
Melodies  ”  are  all  adapted  to  genuine  Irish  tunes  ;  and 
Mr.  Runciman  is  explicitly  referring  to  his  “  Irish 
Songs  ”,  As  a  lifelong  student  of  Irish  folk  music,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Moore’s  settings  of 
the  “Irish  Melodies” — faulty  though  many  of  them 
are — are  drawn  from  old  Irish  sources.  “  S.  Jerome’s 
Love  ”  is  the  fanciful  title  given  by  Moore  in  his 
“  Sacred  Songs”  to  a  lyric  entitled  “Who  is  the 
Maid  ?  ”  but  Moore  takes  care  to  mark  it  as  to  be  sung 
to  an  air  by  Beethoven,  and  he  has  a  footnote  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  lines  were  suggested  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  S.  Jerome’s  letters. 

As  to  Mr.  Yeats,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Runciman. 
In  ten  years,  or  less,  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  school  will 
have  disappeared  for  ever.  But  I  venture  to  think 
that,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  Moore  in  his  “  Irish 
Melodies  ”  will  live,  though  much  of  his  poetry  is 
already  forgotten. 

Early  next  year  I  hope  to  issue  in  the  “  Music  Story 
Series”  (Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company)  my  “Story 
of  the  Bagpipe  ”,  which  I  trust  will  enlighten  Mr. 
Runciman  as  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  War  pipes  and 
the  Uilleann  (Union)  pipes.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that 
the  Irish  warpipers  were  effectively  heard  at  Calais, 
Cr^cy,  Orleans,  Boulogne,  and  at  Fontenoy. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

[Perhaps  my  remarks  regarding  Moore  were  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  from  whatever  source  he  drew  his  melo¬ 
dies  they  have  to  my  ear  little  that  is  Irish  in  character. 
The  story  of  “  S.  Jerome’s  love”  was  told  first,  I 
think,  either  by  J.  W.  Davison  or  Sir  George  Grove  ; 
but  the  full  story  is  even  more  curious  than  either  can 
have  supposed.  As  for  the  bagpipes  I  shall  gladly 
read  Mr.  Flood’s  account  of  them,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  will  disagree  with  my  statement  that  the  harp  and 
not  the  pipes  has  always  been  considered  the  Irish 
national  instrument. — J.  F.  R.] 


JOURNALISTIC  EUPHUISMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Horsham,  3  April,  1906. 

Sir, — I  read  with  pleasure  your  condemnation  of 
journalese  on  Saturday.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
a  town  hall  can  never  be  built  but  must  always  be 
“  erected”  ;  why  a  church  must  always  be  “  a  sacred 
edifice  ”  ;  why  you  cannot  turn  a  corner  without 
“  negotiating  ”  it  ;  why  you  cannot  play  a  solo  without 
“rendering”  it;  why  you  cannot  go  to  a  wedding 
without  “attending  ”  it ;  why  you  cannot  shoot  a  goal 
at  football  without  “placing  the  sphere  in  the  rigging”; 
why  you  cannot  be  married  to  any  but  a  “  charming 
bride  ”  ;  and  why  you  cannot  die  without  your  death 
“  taking  place  ”.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Clephan  Palmer. 


PLANTS  FOR  TOWN  GARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11,  12  and  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  3  April,  1906. 

Sir, — We  have  just  had  our  attention  drawn  to  a 
remark  in  your  notice  of  our  “  Hardy  Perennial 
Catalogue  ”  in  your  issue  of  24  March.  The  basis  on 
which  we  select  plants  for  town  gardens  is  in  the  first 
place  the  selection  of  plants  preferably  that  die  down 
entirely  during  winter,  and  in  the  second  place,  plants 
having  smooth  persistent  foliage.  Plants  in  town 
gardens  generally  suffer  from  the  effects  of  smoky  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  those  plants  that 
die  down  during  winter  having  a  fresh  start  with  new 
foliage  in  spring  stand  a  much  better  chance  than  those 
that  have  to  stand  the  smoky  winter,  and  the  smooth¬ 
leaved  plants  will  survive  a  sooty  atmosphere  naturally 
better  than  a  rougher-leaved  plant,  the  pores  of  which 
will  soon  get  choked. 

We  think  the  above  note  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers.  Yours  faithfully, 

Barr  and  Sons. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  MODERN  BUCCANEER. 

“  The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton.”  By  Thomas  Wright. 

2  vols.  London:  Everett.  1906.  24s. 

THE  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  leaves  the  reader  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  ;  the  record  is  almost  incredibly 
romantic.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  traveller,  an  explorer,  a 
linguist,  an  anthropologist,  an  ethnologist,  an  official. 
His  published  works  extend  to  over  a  hundred  volumes. 
He  was  a  kind  of  amiable  demon;  he  was  a  born 
romancer  and  boaster,  a  superstitious  atheist  ;  he 
thanked  God  he  had  committed  every  sin  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  it  ; 
vet  he  was  tender-hearted,  loyal,  a  philanthropist,  a 
devoted  friend,  a  lover  of  liberty..  He  probably 
possessed  more  curious  knowledge,  in  the  technical 
sense,  than  any  man  who  has  ever  lived.  It  is 
Impossible  not  to  admire  him,  and  possible  in  man) 
respects  to  esteem  him.  His  biographer  indeed  claims 
for  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  noblest,  and 
most  fearless  of  Englishmen,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  wrote 
a  majestic  eulogy  of  him.  Burton  seems  like  a  man 
born  out  of  his  due  time.  In  early  days  he  would  have 
been  a  Viking,  or  a  mighty  warrior.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  he  would  have  been  a  tremendous  old  sea- 
dog.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  Berserker,  with  the  addition 
of  'an  amazing  linguistic  gift,  but  his  books  are  shape¬ 
less  and  ill-digested  masses  of  material.  He  had  very 
little  literary  skill  ;  his  poetry  is  as  a  rule  grotesque, 
and  he  was  a  frank  plagiarist,  as  his  biographer  shows. 
He  was  in  reality  most  at  his  ease  in  a  strange  and 
hostile  land,  holding  his  life  in  his  hand.  Indeed,  to 
illustrate  his  temerity  and  outspokenness,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  once  listened  at  a  dinner-party  to  a  long 
harangue  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Oriental  affairs,  and 
uttered  an  emphatic  and  unqualified  contradiction  of 
every  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  leader  of  men  ;  his  temper  was  un¬ 
governable,  he  was  inconsiderate  and  unbusinesslike, 
and  with  small  powers  of  organisation.  The  portrait 
prefixed  to  the  volumes  shows  him  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  grim  fierce  man,  with  a  strong  satyr-like  jaw,  seamed 
and  scarred,  with  stiff  hair  and  a  ragged  beard.  The 
face  is  at  once  impressive  and  repellent,  and  there  is  a 
dangerous  light  in  the  eye. 

This  extraordinary  life  began  in  1821,  in  England,  in 
wealth  and  comfort.  Burton  came  of  a  distinguished 
stock.  His  adventures  began  at  Tours,  when  during 
a  cholera  epidemic  he  stole  out  of  his  nursery  at  night, 
to  help  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  ghastly  task 
of  collecting  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  He  was  brought 
up  in  France  and  Italy,  and  sent  to  Oxford  with  a 
knowledge  of  half  a  dozen  modern  languages,  a  dare¬ 
devil  young  scamp.  He  was  speedily  expelled,  and 
entered  the  Indian  army. 

In  India  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  Oriental  ideas 
and  habits.  He  rode  on  crocodiles,  he  learnt  the  Koran 
by  heart,  he  practised  the  mystical  religion  of  the  Sufi 
sect,  he  studied  the  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  he 
explored  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism  ;  he  kept  a 
shop  disguised  as  a  half-caste  ;  eventually  he  was 
Invalided  home  ;  but  he  could  not  rest  ;  and  he  now 
carried  out  one  of  his  most  amazing  feats.  Disguised 
as  an  Arab  physician  he  visited  Mecca,  saw  the  Black 
Kaaba  Stone  and  religiously  embraced  it,  drank  the 
holy  water,  and  evaded  suspicion  successfully,  when 
the  least  hint  of  his  identity  would  have  cost  him  his 
life.  His  thirst  for  adventure  was  insatiable  ;  he 
explored  Egypt,  where  he  was  bastinadoed  ;  he  pene¬ 
trated  through  Somaliland  to  Harar,  he  had  his  face 
pierced  from  side  to  side  by  a  javelin  at  Berbera.  Then 
he  flew  off  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  drilled  Bashi- 
bazouks,  and  made  impudent  suggestions  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Then  followed  the  great 
expedition  of  his  life.  He  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  army,  and  in  1858,  with  Speke,  reached 
Tanganyika.  Burton  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
lake  was  the  source  of  the  Nile  ;  but  Speke  diverged 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  had  a  serious  difference  with 
Burton,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  expedition,  slipped  off 
to  England,  and  announced  his  belief  that  the  latter 


lake  was  the  real  source  of  the  Nile,  thus  gaining  the 

credit  of  the  discovery  that  was  afterwards  confirmed. 
Burton  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  recognition,  but 
went  off  on  a  trip  to  Utah,  and  returning  home  married 
a  Miss  Isabel  Arundall,  a  beautiful,  foolish,  unbalanced 
woman,  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic.  The  union  was 
one  of  life-long  happiness.  By  this  time  Burton  had 
spent  all  his  patrimony,  and  went  off  alone  as  Consul 
to  Fernando  Po,  varying  his  official  duties  by  a  mission 
to  Dahomey  ;  then  he  became  Consul  in  Brazil,  and 
then  at  Damascus,  a  valuable  post  worth  ,£1,200  a 
year  ;  but  he  was  superseded,  owing  to  an  ill-judged 
attempt  to  carry  out  certain  reforms  ;  and  eventually  in 
1872  was  appointed  Consul  at  Trieste,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  with  frequent  leave  of  absence  from 
his  duties.  “  Pay,  pack,  and  follow  ”,  was  one  of  his 
laconic  messages  to  his  wife.  He  was  often  in  London, 
where  in  the  summer,  his  extraordinary  figure,  habited 
in  white  duck,  with  a  huge  white  hat,  was  familiar  at 
the  Athenaeum. 

All  these  expeditions  had  resulted  in  large  clumsily 
written  volumes  ;  and  writing  now  became  the  passion 
of  Burton’s  life.  He  began  by  translating  Camoens  ; 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  use  of  the  sword.  He  made 
friends  with  the  great  Orientalist,  Mr.  John  Payne,  who 
had  translated  the  “Arabian  Nights  ”  in  a  limited  edition. 
Burton  undertook  to  produce  a  new  translation,  and 
had  no  scruple  about  transferring  Mr.  Payne’s  transla¬ 
tion  wholesale  into  his  book,  interspersing  it  with  the 
clumsy  archaisms  which  he  loved.  He  was  fond  of  such 
forms  as  “  cere  ”,  “  pight  ”,  “  wox  ”,  “  cramoisie  ”  and 
“  egromancy  ”.  He  loved  to  write  such  sentences  as 
“  a^garth  right  sheen”,  and  “sore  pains  to  gar  me 
dree”.  Mr.  Payne  was  a  skilled  scholarly  trans¬ 
lator,  whereas  Burton  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  garish  and  fantastic  words.  Yet  Burton 
received  the  credit,  and  Mr.  Payne  with  a  rare  delicacy 
effaced  himself.  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  Burton  was 
the  victim  of  a  monomania.  He  called  his  work  ethno¬ 
logical,  and  claimed  to  be  writing  in  the  interests  of 
anthropological  students.  But  the  translation,  and  still 
more  the  notes  which  he  added,  are  mainly  porno- 
graphical.  It  seems  clear  that  Burton’s  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  Oriental  vice  was  chiefly  scientific.  He 
maintained  that  he  worked  in  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
that  it  was  mere  prudery  to  be  wilfully  ignorant  of 
practices  which  play  an  obvious  and  important  part  in 
Oriental  life.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  fairly 
held  in  the  interests  of  morals  that  such  books  reach 
others  than  scientific  ethnologists,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  read  such  literature 
have  no  exalted  motive  in  view.  The  end  of  Burton’s 
life  was  devoted  to  translating  the  less  delicate 
Latin  poets,  and  to  preparing  a  version  of  a  book 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Nafwazi,  called  the 
“Scented  Garden  ”,  a  work  of  unparalleled  obscenity, 
to  which  Burton  added  full  illustrative  notes.  .  I  hough 
his  health  was  rapidly  failing,  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  task  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  rising  early  and  work¬ 
ing  late.  The  end  came  in  1890  ;  and  shortly  after  his 
death  Lady  Burton— Burton  had  been  made  a  K.C.M.G. 
in  1886— appalled  at  the  character  of  the  book,  and 
claiming  to  be  guided  by  an  apparition  of  her  husband 
demanding  that  it  should  be  destroyed,  burnt  the  whole 
of  the  manuscript,  thereby  sacrificing  a  pledged  profit  of 
six  thousand  guineas,  though  at  the  time  she  was  much 
in  want  of  money.  It  was  an  act  of  rare  courage  and  high¬ 
mindedness.  Lady  Burton  was  wholly  and  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  herhusband,  and  the  regret  of  a  few  ethnologists 
and  a  number  of  prurient  pathologists  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  con¬ 
spicuous  service  to  morality  that  she  thus  rendered. 
Lady  Burton  had  a  profound  belief  in  her  husband’s 
nobility  and  purity  of  spirit.  The  most  serious  admis¬ 
sion  she  ever  made  against  him  was  to  say  “  I  can 
quite  believe  that  on  occasions  when  no  lady  was  pre¬ 
sent,  Richard’s  conversation  might  have  been  startling”. 

And  so  ends  this  amazing  life,  a  life  of  wild  adventure 
and  furious  activity,  overshadowed  by  a  radical  eccen¬ 
tricity,  if  not  insanity.  He  lies  at  Mortlake,  his  wife 
by  his  side,  in  a  strangely  sculptured  marble  tomb, 
representing  an  Arab  tent. 

As  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wright’s  book,  it  does  more 
credit  to  his  industry  than  his  literary  skill.  He  has 
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worked  in  the  Boswellian  manner,  and  has  amassed  a 
rich  harvest  of  details,  anecdotes  and  gossip.  The 
book,  like  many  English  biographies,  would  be  very 
useful  to  anyone  who  undertook  to  write  a  life  of 
Burton  ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  portraiture,  and  no 
artistic  selection  of  material.  The  real  Burton  is  buried 
beneath  a  mass  of  trivial  facts,  and  Mr.  Wright  appears 
in  the  character  of  the  eulogist  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  critic.  All  may  praise  Mr.  Wright’s  diligence,  and 
be  touched  by  his  indiscriminate  hero-worship,  but  we 
must  none  the  less  admit  that  he  is  a  collector  rather 
than  a  biographer,  and  his  volumes  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  large  scrap-book.  The  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is  that  he  throws  a  great 
number  of  side-lights  upon  what  was  a  singularly 
romantic  career. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  WALFORD. 

“ Walford’s  County  Families,  1908.”  London:  Spot- 
tiswoode  and  Co.  1906.  50s. 

KING  JAMES  I.,  quoted  with  approval  in  “Wal¬ 
ford’s  County  Families”,  said  that  “  the  King, 
though  he  can  make  a  noble,  cannot  make  a  gentleman  ”. 
Had  the  royal  author  of  “  Eikon  Basilike”,  it  he  was 
the  author,  said  that  “  the  King  can  confer  a  title  ”  there 
would  have  been  some  sense  in  the  first  half  of  his 
statement,  but  as  King  James  is  dead,  and  no  one  else 
can  explain  what  “  noble”  meant,  the  creative  powers 
of  the  monarch  must  remain  for  ever  a  mystery,  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  his  meaning.  Some  think  the  factor 
of  time  enters  into  the  composition  ot  a  gentleman, 
others  use  it  as  a  test  and  by  the  method  of  elimination 
prove  him  non-existent.  The  gentleman  is  supposed 
to  improve  with  age,  and  in  this  resembles  whisky  as 
by  law  defined,  but  there  is  no  pot-still  to  tall  back 
upon  for  a  first  cause.  A  more  popular  test  than  time 
is  “  largesse  ”,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
scientific.  Armorial  bearings  are  not  essential  to — much 
less  do  they  make — a  gentleman,  for  at  best  they  are  only 
evidence  of  an  individual’s  right  to  be  considered  one. 
Perplexity  grows  on  proceeding  to  classification  for, 
without  complicating  matters  by  introducing  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  colour,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
gentleman  ofcoat  armour,  are  there  not  the  armorialgent, 
the  independent  gent,  the  professional  gent,  the  com¬ 
mercial  gent,  and  many  another  sort  of  gent  ?  Fearne’s 
remainders  are  nothing  to  them  !  The  learned  Camden 
is  not  of  much  assistance,  “Gentlemen  are  either  those 
in  general  who  are  of  good  families  or  they  whom  virtue 
or  fortune  have  raised  above  the  common  level  .  This 
may  account  for  some  of  the  memorial  tablets  with 
which  everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar,  but  assuming 
Camden  correct,  numbers  must  go  to  the  grave  without 
the  public  recognition  due  to  their  status.  An  esquire 
is  not  so  elusive  a  figure  as  a  gentleman  for  there  is  the 
testof  postal  address  to  relyon.  InCamden’s  dayesquires 
were  supposed  to  be  of  five  sorts,  each  differing  in  rank, 
but  Camden  is  obsolete,  and  esquires  are  now  ranged 
in  two  divisions,  neither  taking  precedence  of  the  other. 
The  first  consists  of  those  who  like  to  receive  letters 
addressed  “esquire”,  the  second  includes  tailors  and 
all  other  tradesmen  who,  whether  they  like  or  do  not 
like  to  have  their  letters  so  addressed,  have  clients 
against  whom  large  accounts  are  outstanding.  This 
grouping  possesses  many  advantages  for  compilers  of 
dictionaries  of  upper  ten  thousands,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  to  any  editor  who  sets  out  to  chase  that 
Will-o’-the-wisp  a  “  County  Family  ”.  No  one  would 
wish  to  dispute  that  “  Individuals  and  families  are  con¬ 
tinually  crossing  and  recrossing  the  narrow  line  which 
severs  the  aristocracy  from  the  commonalty  ’  provided 
the  line  is  drawn  somewhere.  After  much  search 
through  “  Walford  ”  to  discover  the  line  by  a  procedure 
of  induction,  the  only  safe  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is 
that  the  line  itself  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  that 
aristocracy  and  commonalty  are  words  often  used  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  The  plea  that  “  Bearing  ot  Arms 
not  of  titles  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  true  noblesse  ”  is  no  justification  for  the 
existence  of  Walford's  “  Manual  of  the  titled  and  un¬ 


titled  aristocracy  ”  for  even  if  “  noblesse  ”  were  a  word 
which  could  be  properly  interpreted  “  aristocracy  ”  and 
aristocracy  could  be  twisted  to  mean  County  Family,  it 
would  merely  serve  to  prove  that  a  Walford’s  County 
Family  is  not  necessarily  a  County  Family,  nor  a 
County  Family  necessarily  a  Walford’s  County  Family. 


A  LOST  PARLIAMENT. 

“  The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  its  Constitution  and  Pro¬ 
cedure,  1603-1707.”  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry! 
Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  1905.  10s.  net. 

PROFESSOR  TERRY’S  object  in  writing  this  mono¬ 
graph  has  been  to  supplement,  and  in  some  respects 
to  correct,  two  more  general  works  of  reference.  Of 
these  the  first,  in  order  of  publication,  is  the  short  but 
useful  essay  of  Mr.  Rait  on  “The  Scottish  Parliament 
before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  ”  ;  the  other  is  the 
elaborate  and  learned  work  of  Mr.  Porritt  on  “The 
Unreformed  House  of  Commons’  ,  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Scottish  representation.  Of  necessity  these  writers 
have  dealt  with  the  seventeenth  century  in  no  great 
detail.  Professor  Terry  brings  together  a  number  of 
additional  facts  under  such  headings  as  “  Composition 
and  Numerical  Strength”,  “Officials  of  the  House”, 
“Discipline”,  “Rules  of  Debate”.  He  has  also 
printed  in  full  the  Acts  relating  to  his  subject.  It  will 
however  be  a  matter  of  more  interest  to  ordinary 
readers  that  he  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a 
legislature  which  historians  have  generally  agreed  to 
treat  with  scant  respect.  He  does  not  deny  that  the 
Scottish  Parliament  showed  little  independence  before 
the  union  of  the  crowns.  But  he  maintains  that  the 
seventeenth  century  witnessed  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  composition,  the  procedure,  and  the 
energy  of  the  Estates.  This  improvement  was  rapid 
between  1641  and  1660  ;  was  not  entirely  checked  by 
the  reactionary  government  of  the  Restoration  epoch 
and  recommenced  immediately  after  the  accession  of 

William  and  Mary.  .... 

The  facts  which  support  this  view  are  individually  of 
no  very  striking  character.  But,  when  massed  together, 
they  tell  a  significant  story.  A  few  of  them  deserve 
special  mention.  For  instance,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  county  members  , 
fifteen  out  of  thirty-three  counties  had  never  been 
represented,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  before 
1603  ;  but  all  are  represented  with  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larity  between  1640  and  1707.  There  was  a  concurrent 
increase  in  the  number  of  represented  burghs,  which 
rose  from  fifty  to  sixty-seven.  The  franchise  in  counties, 
though  not  in  burghs,  was  remodelled  by  statutory 
enactments.  The  examination  of  disputed  returns  was 
taken  trom  the  Privy  Gouncil  and  vested  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  representative  system  was  reformed 
in  some  most  important  particulars.  The  Estates  were 
not  yet  as  truly  representative  as  our  modern  standards 
would  require.  But,  if  we  compare  the  Estates  with  the 
English  legislature  of  the  same  period,  they  formed  at 
least  as  satisfactory  a  mouthpiece  of  national  opinion. 
Their  growing  independence  is  attested  in  their  success¬ 
ful  attacks  upon  the  system  by  which  the  whole  work  of 
deliberation  and  lawmaking  was  vested  in  a  committee 
of  Crown  nominees.  An  Act  of  1633  made  the  Lords  ot 
the  Articles  an  elective  body.  Between  1641  and  1661 
no  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  appointed.  The  Estates 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  transacting  all  the 
business  which  pertained  to  them  either  in  lull  session 
or  in  committees  which  were  specially  nominated  for  the 
purpose  and  strictly  subordinated  to  the  general  body. 
From  1661  to  1689  there  was  a  partial  return  to  the  old 
system.  But  the  Act  of  1633  held  good  ;  the  Lords  ot 
the  Articles  were  elected  and  not  nominated  ,  their 
powers  were  limited  by  the  activity  of  elected  com¬ 
mittees  of  various  kinds  ;  and  the  right  of  discussing, 
even  of  amending,  the  bills  prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  was  jealously  upheld.  After  the  Revolution 
the  Estates  insisted  upon  abolishing  the  Lords  ot  the 
Articles  ;  and  this  time  the  triumph  over  the  executive 
was  lasting. 
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There  was  however  a  weakness  in  the  Scottish 
•Parliament  which  we  think  Professor  Terry  underrates 
when  he  claims  that  the  Estates  were  no  less  efficient 
than  the  English  Houses.  The  Estates  formed  sharply 
divided  groups  ;  no  single  group  was  strong  enough  to 
dominate  the  rest  ;  and  the  rules  of  procedure  seem  to 
have  been  framed  with  the  express  object  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  parties  in  our  modern  sense.  It  was 
difficult,  apparently,  for  partisans  to  sit  together,  or  to 
communicate  in  the  course  of  the  debates.  The  debates 
appear  to  have  been  less  important  than  the  more 
informal  discussions  held  in  committees  ;  the  result 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  neglect  of  wider  issues  and  an 
•excessive  devotion  to  administrative  detail.  We  sus¬ 
pect  Professor  Terry  of  regretting  the  legislative  union. 
However  this  may  be,  he  seems  to  have  run  into  the 
other  extreme  from  his  predecessors.  Signs  of  life  are 
not  altogether  the  same  thing  as  a  vigorous  vitality  ; 
nor  would  any  improvements  of  structure  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  intensely  parochial  spirit  which  characterised 
the  Estates  even  in  the  best  period  of  their  existence. 


ETONIANA. 

■“  Memories  of  Eton  and  King’s.”  By  W.  C.  Green.  2s.  6d. 
net.  “  Recollections  of  an  Eton  Colleger,  1898- 
1902.”  By  C.  H.  M.  Eton  College  :  Spottiswoode. 
1905.  5s.  net. 

THE  Eton  novel,  which  may  be  confidently  expected 
as  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  school  novels 
recently  published,  will  doubtless  cause  a  flutter  in 
Old  Etonian  circles  ;  but  the  subject  will  be  too  esoteric 
to  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  Moreover  it  is  as  hard 
to  write  anything  adequate  about  Eton  as  it  is  not  to 
write  anything  at  all  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
tiresome  technicalities  and  obvious  personalities  and  at 
the  same  time  to  describe  vividly  the  excitement  of 
getting  a  colour,  for  instance,  or  the  petty  jealousies 
or  the  joys  of  “socking”  or  the  boredom  of  trials. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  that 
breathed  by  the  fiction-loving  public.  Where  there 
is  no  sense  of  morality,  the  motives  of  action  seem 
insufficient. 

The  middle-aged  mind  can  remember  that  in  school¬ 
days  it  was  admirable  to  break  a  school  rule  and 
rare  to  break  through  etiquette,  but  cannot  face  the 
fact  that  the  only  motto  likely  to  influence  a  schoolboy 
for  good  is  “  It  is  not  done  here”.  The  ordinary  code 
of  morality  is  simply  not  recognised.  And  therefore  a 
novel  deprived  of  the  feminine  element  and  based  on  an 
entirely  odd  view  of  life  is  necessarily  a  prodigious 
achievement  for  the  author. 

Such  is  not  the  object  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Green  nor  ol 
C.  H.  M. ,  whose  short  reminiscences  dealing  with 
Eton  in  1850  and  1900  appeared  simultaneously.  The 
former  writes  as  it  were  in  the  ingle-nook,  rumi¬ 
nating  in  a  prolix  and  haphazard  but  very  delightful 
manner  on  the  figures  and  events  connected  wfith  his 
long  Eton  life  from  1836  to  1S60  and  his  overlapping 
Cambridge  years  from  1851  to  1858  and  1863  to  1871. 
The  memoirs  will  find  many  interested  readers  among 
his  friends  and  younger  contemporaries — for  Mr.  Green 
is  the  patriarch  of  Eton  memories — and  afford  to  the 
casual  reader  a  charming  picture  of  the  early  days  of 
New  Buildings  and  of  a  Colleger’s  life  under  Keate  and 
Hawtrey. 

C.  H.  M.  is  more  ambitious  and  declares  that  his 
•object  is  to  “interest  the  reader  and  show  him  that 
College  is  not  the  ‘  Dotheboys  Hall  ’  that  some 
people  will  insist  on  making  out,  despite  all  sayings  to 
the  contrary  ”.  He  writes  for  the  general  public,  for 
anxious  parents  who  like  to  know  how  their  boys  are 
treated  ;  and  he  deals  with  his  subject  extensively 
and  readably.  It  is  clear  that  any  inaccuracies — 
several  glaring  mistakes  occur — and  any  clumsy  pas¬ 
sages  or  stupid  sentiments  are  attributable  to  the 
difficulties  of  correcting  proofs  on  the  high  seas  where 
the  author  composed  his  reminiscences.  Conceivably 
other  old  Collegers  may  deplore  the  racy  or  rather 
nautical  style  in  which  the  descriptions  are  written  ; 
but  all  those  readers  to  whom  the  information  is  new 
will  find  the  intricate  routine  of  the  ordinary  Colleger 


lucidly  and  easily  revealed.  If  some  intelligent  Oppidan 
would  exert  himself  so  far  as  to  write  a  similar  book 
about  life  in  the  houses,  he  might  contribute  important 
evidence  for  or  against  the  prevalent  indictment  of  the 
“  Average  Etonian  ”. 

Mr.  Green  has  one  great  advantage  over  C.  H.  M. 
He  can  refer  to  the  familiar  characters  of  his 
day  by  name  :  an  anecdote  loses  most  of  its  flavour 
if  one  cannot  designate  its  subject  ;  and  though 
Porter  Blake  is  only  too  delighted  to  see  his  name  in 
print,  “  my  tutor”  would  resent  any  allusion  to  himself 
as  a  gross  impertinence.  Consequently  C.  H.  M.  is 
obliged  throughout  to  veil  his  personal  reminiscences 
with  pseudonyms — thinly  indeed,  but  tediously.  One 
desires  something  more  imaginary  or  more  unreserved  ; 
the  compromise  is  unsatisfying.  C.  H.  M.’s  recollec¬ 
tion  of  minutise  is  astonishing,  and  if  only  they  were 
absolutely  correct  in  every  detail  they  would  form  a 
very  valuable  record  of  the  College  of  1900  for  the 
benefit  of  our  descendants  in  2000. 

One  interesting  link  connects  these  two  volumes.  It 
is  the  little  secret  door  in  the  end  “  stall  ”  of  Chamber 
which  C.  H.  M.  mentions  as  being  closed  and  said  to 
be  haunted  by  Dr.  Keate.  In  Mr.  Green’s  time,  when 
there  was  no  Master  in  College  and  the  long  heavy 
oaken  bedsteads  were  not  divided  by  partitions,  it  was 
usual  for  the  headmaster  to  parade  Chamber  occasion¬ 
ally  at  night  ;  and  many  old  Collegers  can  remember 
the  vision  of  Hawtrey  in  cap  and  gown  appearing 
through  that  little  door,  preceded  by  Finstock  his 
butler,  who  was  discreet  and  considerate  enough  to 
rattle  the  key  loudly  in  the  door  for  some  time  before 
he  entered,  lantern  in  hand  :  needless  to  say  the  candles 
stuck  on  the  ends  of  the  beds  were  hastily  blown  out, 
and  every  boy  was  sound  asleep. 

Times  change  and  we  change.  With  Mr.  Green  we 
stroll  up  and  down  the  gallery  in  the  Cloisters,  meeting 
famous  figures  and  meditating  academically ;  with 
C.  H.  M.  we  are  transported  to  a  busier  life,  to  a 
journalese  atmosphere  of  noise  and  bustle  and  labora¬ 
tories  and  tea-rooms.  But  the  later  author  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  imperishable  under-current  which 
makes  Eton  life  what  it  is,  which  is  part  of  the  grey 
buildings  and  the  elms  and  limes  :  for  him  too  Eton 
offers  the  ideal  school  life,  and  he  tells  parents  that 
their  boys  will  “  work  hard,  play  hard,  eat  hard,  and 
sleep  hard  ”.  Few  impersonal  reflections  and  few  sen¬ 
timental  extravagances  distract  the  reader  from  the 
quiet  pleasant  picture  of  the  scholars  of  the  old  and 
the  new  generations,  leading  the  same  unconscious 
lives  of  routine  under  somewhat  changing  conditions. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH. 

“  First  Steps  in  Colloquial  French.”  By  Albert  Thouaille. 
London:  Blackie.  1906.  2s. 

DESPITE  the  preaching  of  Gouin,  the  declamation 
of  many  other  reformers,  the  establishment  of 
numerous  rational  schools  of  languages,  in  the  majority 
of  schools  modern  languages  continue  to  be  taught  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  they  were  taught  to  us  and  our 
forefathers.  Everywhere  methods  of  education  are  being 
improved,  being  made  more  reasonable — or  perhaps 
we  should  say  less  idiotic— but  modern  languages,  espe¬ 
cially  French  and  German,  are  drilled  into  children 
on  lines  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  followed 
in  a  dame’s  village  school  where  babies  acquire  the 
gentle  arts  of  alphabet  and  spelling.  To  learn  rules  by 
rote,  long  before  their  significance  and  usefulness  are 
made  apparent  by  practice  in  their  application  ;  .  to 
learn  words  by  rote,  linking  English  word  to  foreign 
word  in  the  memory  by  connotation  of  sound  instead 
of  association  of  ideas— these  are  the  appalfingly 
dreary  tasks  set  before  the  aspirant  to  proficiency. 
And  the  result  is  that  the  majority  of  English  women 
speak,  say  French,  badly  and  with  fatal  boarding-school 
fluency,  and  most  men  whose  calling  demands  it  have 
to  learn  the  language  afresh  after  leaving  school.  The 
schools  of  languages  are  kept  alive  by  clerks  who  have 
to  master  in  their  twenties  what  they  ought  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  their  ’teens. 
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This  may  be  platitudinous,  but  it  is  a  platitude  the 
full  force  of  which  has  yet  to  be  recognised  by  hundreds, 
thousands,  of  fathers  who  are  toiling  to  earn  the  money 
to  give  their  children  a  serviceable  education.  In  past 
times  our  general  ignorance  of  alien  tongues  did  not 
greatly  matter.  Sons  went  into  business,  a  domain  as 
yet  uninvaded  by  foreign  competitors  :  they  need  not, 
as  to-day  they  must,  carry  the  commercial  war  into  the 
enemy’s  territory.  Daughters  treated  French  as  an 
“  accomplishment  ”,  like  piano-strumming  and  water¬ 
colour  painting  ;  and  if  their  tenses  and  genders  were 
all  wrong  and  their  constructions  British  to  the  core, 
no  one  was  a  penny  the  worse  and  their  French  friends 
were  afforded  a  little  innocent  amusement.  To-day  all 
that  is  changed.  French  and  German  are  becoming 
daily  more  necessary  to  all  business  men  ;  and  they 
are  not  less  necessary  to  the  crowds  of  young 
women  ambitious  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood. 
With  the  serious  demand  for  languages  have  come 
some  few  faint-hearted  attempts  to  meet  it  ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  improvement  is  very  slight,  and  boys  and 
girls  still  waste  their  time  and  their  parents’  money  at 
school  only  to  find  later  on  that  they  have  given  their 
foreign  rivals  several  years  start.  They  are  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  moment  of  beginning  life  ;  while  they  are 
getting  ready  to  start  they  see  better  equipped  people 
forging  far  ahead  of  them.  Those  who  protest  against 
this  state  of  things  and  advocate  an  alteration  are  by 
no  means  kicking  at  an  open  door.  The  posters  on 
our  London  hoardings  and  in  the  railway  stations  and 
the  flourishing  condition  of  so  many  schools  of  languages 
prove  that  a  change  is  wanted  both  in  elementary  and 
higher-grade  schools. 

As  to  French,  teachers  must  first  realise  that  the 
language  should  be  studied  for  use  and  not  for  orna¬ 
ment.  We  don’t  suppose  any  better  system  obtains 
in  German  than  in  English  schools,  but  the  business 
is  tackled  seriously,  as  much  time  and  energy  are 
devoted  to  it  as  to  any  other  branch  of  study,  with 
the  result  that  the  German  boy  on  leaving  school  has  a 
fair  grip  generally  of  English,  and  after  a  short  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  country  can  speak  with  fair  fluency.  The 
perfunctory  hour  or  so  per  week  is  time  wasted.  That 
altered,  there  arises  the  question,  if  French  is  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  anyone,  must  the  aim  be  to  write  or  read 
or  speak  it?  Emphatically,  we  say,  in  the  first  place 
to  speak  it.  In  business  one  who  can  only  read,  or 
even  one  who  can  write,  is  useless  in  an  office  ;  and  if 
he  begins  by  reading  and  writing  the  chances  are  that 
for  life,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  he  will  speak 
a  pseudo-literary  French  or  mere  book-exercises. 
Colloquial  everyday  French  he  will  never  get  to  know 
by  reading  ;  there  are  only  two  ways  of  mastering  it. 
The  better  plan  we  will  deal  with  presently  ;  the  next 
best  is  to  learn  it  in  this  country  with  the  aid  of  a 
teacher  and  such  a  primer  as  is  now  before  us.  This 
book  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Thouaille  to  be  based 
on  Gouin’s  teaching.  Instead  of  learning  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  vocabulary 
first,  the  student  learns  to  talk  French  by  talking  it. 
Only  when  he  can  talk  it  does  he  consolidate  what  he 
has  learnt,  convert  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  words  and 
phrases  into  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  language,  by 
learning  the  rules  which  he  has  been  unconsciously 
applying  all  the  time.  That  is  to  say,  he  learns 
French  as  he  learnt  his  mother-tongue  when  he  was 
a  baby.  He  does  not  learn  by  associating  words 
arbitrarily  with  other  words  but,  roughly  speaking, 
associating  nouns  with  things  or  persons,  verbs  with 
acts  or  statements  regarding  the  conditions  of  things, 
and  phrases  with  facts.  In  Mr.  Thouaille’s  primer,  for 
example,  the  use  of  English  being  rigorously  barred, 
the  teacher  begins  with  the  phrase  “  Le  livre  est  sur  la 
table  ”,  indicating  his  meaning  by  the  needful  signs 
and  gestures  ;  then  he  proceeds  to  “  read  a  page”,  “  I 
turn  over  and  read  another  page”,  and  finally  “  I  close 
the  book  In  lessons  of  progressive  difficulty  all 
manner  of  things  and  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  this 
fashion,  the  grammar  being  left  until  later. 

This  is  the  best  system  for  young  students — indeed 
it  is  the  only  practicable  one  unless  parents  take  to 
sending  their  children  abroad  to  school,  a  plan  that 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  But  for  grown¬ 
ups  Gouin’s  method  is  slow  and  in  its  application  it  may 


be  found  too  rigid.  It  is  very  well  to  learn  to  speak  a 
tongue  as  a  baby  does ;  but  after  we  have  passed 
the  baby  stage  it  is  ridiculous  to  deny  ourselves 
the  advantages  of  experience  and  a  trained  intellect 
simply  because  a  baby  learns  without  them.  If  the 
adult  who  wishes  to  master  French  has  already  a 
smattering,  many  of  Mr.  Thouaille’s  lessons  are 
either  useless  or  not  worth  spending  much  time  on. 
The  average  boy  on  leaving  school  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  gender  of  “livre”  and  “table”,  he  knows 
his  “  le  ”,  “  la  ”,  “  est  ”,  “  sur  ”,  &c.  He  may  also  be 
presumed  to  have  a  memory  which  can  carry  a  few 
seemingly  arbitrary  rules  without  much  trouble,  and  the 
learning  of  a  couple  of  hundred  words  (without  being 
particular  about  genders)  ought  not  to  trouble  him. 
Grant  that  he  has  this  smattering,  memory  and  in¬ 
telligence,  there  is  a  much  quicker  way  of  learning 
French  than  Gouin’s  or  any  other  method.  Your  “  first 
step”  to  learning  colloquial  French  would  be  a  step 
towards  the  nearest  railway  station  whence  you  could 
depart  for  France.  Armed  with  a  good  grammar — and 
Otto  is  as  good  as  any — and  any  good  dictionary, 
you  should  make  your  way  to  some  small  town  where 
the  local  accent  is  not  reckoned  too  villainous,  and 
there  settle  down  for  a  few  weeks.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
versation  with  the  landlord  would  ensue  and  at  once 
you  are  master  of  the  situation.  You  are  master  and 
pupil  at  once,  when  you  know  a  thing  you  need  not  stand 
by  impatiently  while  it  is  being  explained  to  you,  when 
you  don’t  know  it  you  have  only  to  ask,  and  in  case  of 
utter  defeat  your  memory  will  carry  the  recalcitrant 
word  or  phrase  until  you  can  consult  dictionary  or 
grammar.  While  in  the  act  of  finding  out  its  meaning 
the  odds  are  you  will  find,  and  finding  learn,  and  learn¬ 
ing  understand,  some  rule  that  will  help  you  in  a  dozen 
or  more  similar  difficulties.  In  a  provincial  town  one 
soon  makes  acquaintances  and  in  a  couple  of  days  you 
will  have  a  dozen  masters  all  unconsciously  teaching 
you  colloquial  French.  You  have  the  advantage  of 
choosing  the  subject,  and  you  can  easily  change  it 
when  it  does  not  suit  your  purpose  ;  you  pose  ques¬ 
tions  and  hearing  the  answers  learn  exactly  the  idioms 
in  common  use.  The  range  and  flexibility  of  these 
lessons  far  exceed  those  of  set  lessons  done  from 
books;  also,  there  are  in  common  use  in  France 
numberless  words  and  sayings,  harmless  enough  in 
themselves,  that  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  any 
book.  While  these  lessons  are  going  forward  neither 
the  grammar  nor  the  dictionary  need  be  neglected. 
The  irregular  verbs  should  be  studied  bit  by  bit  and 
used  as  soon  as  learnt  ;  rules  should  be  read  and  assimi¬ 
lated  by  immediate  application  in  conversation  or  by 
the  simple  process  of  constructing  and  speaking 
sentences  in  which  they  may  be  observed  or  broken. 
The  morning  run  through  the  newspaper  will  keep 
the  dictionary  open,  and  the  words  learnt  should 
be  used  in  talk  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  this  is,  we  know,  simply  a  modification  of  the 
Gouin  method.  But  for  those  who  are  not  absolutely 
beginners  and  yet  cannot  freely  speak — that  is,  for  the 
average  educated  Englishman — it  is  infinitely  more  rapid 
and  more  comprehensive  in  its  results.  Moreover,  Gouin 
it  as  we  will  we  never  learn  to  talk  any  tongue  until  we 
have  been  forced  to  talk  it  for  some  time.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  plan  of  going  to  F ranee  to  learn  F rench  is 
cheaper  and  quicker  than  that  of  joining  classes  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Not  that  we  under-rate  our  schools  of  languages, 
which  are  doing  admirable  preparatory  work  for  those 
who  do  not  know  the  elements  and  equally  admirable 
advanced  work  for  those  who  cannot  for  one  reason  or 
another  leave  the  country  ;  nor  do  we  undervalue  such 
a  book  as  Mr.  Thouaille’s,  which  ought  to  be  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  Merely  we  have  described 
what,  from  experience  and  observation,  we  regard  as 
the  only  method  of  mastering  colloquial  French. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Way  of  the  Spirit.”  By  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
London :  Hutchinson.  1906.  6s. 

“Should  or  should  not  circumstances  be  allowed  to- 
alter  moral  cases?”  is  the  question  that  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  has  avowedly  set  for  solution  in  his  novel. 
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The  inventor  of  a  puzzle  has  the  right  to  his  own 
answer,  but  those  who  follow  with  interest  his  attempts 
to  extricate  its  entanglements  may  possibly  experience 
some  measure  of  disappointment  when  the  actual  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  presented  to  them.  In  “The 
Way  of  the  Spirit”  one  may  congratulate  the  hero 
and  the  heroine  on  their  certainty  of  everlasting  bliss, 
which  they  will  find  as  “a  glorious  issue  of  them 
long  probation  in  personal  survival  and  re-umon 
The  mere  novel-reader  on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  present  happiness  in  the  case  of 
the  deserving,  and  sighs  to  find  that  from  an  earthly 
point  of  view  the  covers  of  the  book  close  on  a  scene 
where  the  designs  of  the  unrighteous  have  prospered 
and  the  wicked  are  likely  to  flourish..  It  is  the  way 
of  men  to  discover  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  purely 
imaginary  persons  over  purely  imaginary  sufferings  a 
certain  mitigation  of  its  own  mundane  .miseries.  To 
the  elucidation  of  his  problem  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
has  somewhat  subordinated  the  interest  of  his  story, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England  and  Egypt  on 
the  see-saw  principle.  In  his  characterisation  he  has 
depicted  his  puppets  as  uncompromisingly  black  and 
white  as  the  various  pieces  of  the  chessboard.  All  the 
persons  of  the  drama  represent  integrally  elemental 
ideas,  and,  while  the  villain  is  solidly  villainous  to  his 
core,  the  hero,  almost  “too  good  to  be  true”,  and 
grimly  stern  in  his  self-imposed  asceticism  and  in  his 
well-nigh  truculent  denunciation  of  the  pleasant  ways  of 
life,  out-Galahads  Galahad.  But  the  old  manner  is  not 
altogether  forgotten,  and  there  will  be  found  a  spirited 
and  admirably  vivid  description  of  a  fight  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  insatiate  of  gore.  “The  Way  of  the 
Spirit  ”  trembles  perhaps  somewhat  perilously  on  the 
razor-edge  that  separates  the  kingdom  of  the  sublime 
from  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous,  but  the  evident 
earnestness  of  the  author  rescues  it  from  the  ever-ready 
dangers  of  the  commonplace.  There  are  many  who  will 
appreciate  both  its  premisses  and  its  conclusion.  By 
others  perhaps  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  will  be  preferred 
rather  as  the  skilful  weaver  of  romance  than  as  the 
performer,  however  dexterous,  of  psychological  dis¬ 
section. 

“  Curayl.”  By  TJna  N.  Silberrad.  London  :  Constable. 
1906.  6s. 

For  quite  inadequate  reasons,  Anthony  Luttreli,  an 
otherwise  sincere  and  irreproachable  person,  masque¬ 
rades  as  a  clergyman,  and  thereby  involves  himself  in 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  including  .  an  epidemic  of 
typhus,  and  a  death-bed  commission  to  deliver  a 
mysterious  packet  to  an  unknown  woman.  With  an 
obtuseness,  exacted  we  suppose  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  plot,  that  almost  amounts  to  ingenuity  he  fails  in 
discovering  the  owner  of  the  packet  until  the  last 
chapter,  but  the  interest  so  ably  excited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  has  by  that  time  quite  flickered 
out,  unable  to  survive  through  long  descriptions  of 
nursing  operations  and  cremations  and  various  un¬ 
necessary  and  absurd  complications  of  an  ill-constructed 
plot. 

“  Lads  of  the  Fancy.”  By  George  Bartram.  London  : 
Duckworth.  1906.  6s. 

There  is  plenty  and  to  spare  of  stir  and  adventure  in 
this  romance  of  the  eighteenth  century — fights,  races, 
two  distinct  love  affairs,  a  Gretna  Green  elopement, 
thefts  and  murders,  and  villainies  of  all  kinds  brought 
to  nought  by  a  somewhat  modern  Sherlock  Holmes¬ 
like  detective.  The  other  characters  are  of  the  approved 
eighteenth-century  pattern,  blustering  and  obstinate 
guardians,  and  defiant  lovers  or  amorists  as  the  author 
prefers  to  call  them— and  the  dialogue  is  of  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  high-flown  and  romantic  type. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Years  ago  it  was  predicted  by  publishers  and  booksellers 
alike  that  the  reprint  trade  could  no  longer  be  profitable  as  the 
market  was  already  largely  overstocked.  Yet  new  series  are 
constantly  appearing  whilst  many  volumes  are  added  to 
the  old  ones.  Messrs.  Dent’s  “Every  Man’s  Library”  is  one 


of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  new  series.  We  have  received 
thirteen  volumes  of  this  series  which  is  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys, 
and  of  which  the  first  fifty  have  now  been  issued.  Among 
the  volumes  are  Andersen’s  “Fairy  Tales”,  Boswells  Life 
of  Johnson  ”,  Lytton’s  “Harold”,  Trollopes  “  Barchester 
Towers”,  Reade’s  “Cloister  on  the  Hearth”,  a  selection  oj 
Browning’s  “  Poems”  and  Froude’s  “Essays  in  Literature  and 
History”.  The  volumes  are  well  edited  and  introduced  by 
various  authorities.  The  printing  and  paper  are  sound  and  the 
price — ij.  net — as  low,  we  should  say,  as  that  of  any  othei 
series,  certainly  any  series  of  equal  merit,  in  the  book  market. 
Messrs.  Collins  have  added  four  volumes  to  their  “  Handy 
Illustrated  Pocket  Novels”,  works  by  Thackeray  and  Scott. 
These  vary  somewhat  in  type,  but  they  are  cheap  enough  at 
ij.  net.  Messrs.  Routledge  continue  to  issue  new  editions  of 
the  “Muses’  Library”  which  they  took  over  from  Messrs. 
Laurence  and  Bullen.  Chatterton,  Clough,  Ingelow,  Crashaw 
and  “Lyra  Germanica  ”  are  recent  additions.  From  Mr. 
Murray  we  have  received  the  “  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron  , 
edited  by  E.  H.  Coleridge.  It  is  a  useful  volume  published  at 
6s.  net. 

“  The  Country  Press  ”  (Kensington)  publish  a  new  edition — 
“the  author’s”— of  “The  Fern  Paradise”  by  Francis  George 
Heath,  5s.  net.  The  book  is  an  old  favourite  and  circulates  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England.  It  is  hard  to  identify  ferns  oy 
any  illustrations  in  a  book,  and  we  doubt  whether  those  in 
“The  Fern  Paradise”  will  greatly  help,  but  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  average.  The  book  contains  a  good  many  of  Birket 
Foster’s  drawings.  Mrs.  Rosamond  Watson’s  “  The  Heart  of  a 
Garden  ”  (De  La  More  Press,  7s.  6d.  net)  is  prettily  written  and 
attractively  produced.  Mrs.  Watson  has  a  sensitive  style  anc 
is  full  of  pleasant  gardening  knowledge.  The  illustrations  are 
in  half-tone  from  garden  photographs,  except  the  frontispiece, 
which  is  from  an  original  drawing. 


“  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Avril.  3  fr. 

We  have  become  almost  surfeited  with  essays  on  and 
sketches  of  Japan,  but  M.  Andre  Bellessort  always  gives  us 
something  far  removed  from  the  conventional  accounts  of 
Japanese  travel  which  in  this  country  are  always  eulogistic  and 
therefore  rarely  true.  In  this  number  we  have  a  furthei  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  “ Japanese  Days  and  Nights”  and  it  supplies  a 
series  of  most  striking  pictures  of  the  more  primitive  side  ot 
Japanese  life  which  still  goes  on  almost  unimpaired  under  the 
surface  of  the  modern  civilisation.  Perhaps  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features  is  the  essentially  democratic  feeling  always 
latent  and  often  in  evidence.  He  gives  an  example  in  the  late 
of  two  noblemen  whom  he  saw  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage  *01 
having  shown  cowardice  before  the  enemy,  they  had  been 
officers  in  a  crack  regiment  and  had  been  condemned  by  their 
subordinates.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  unfairness,  but  they 
had  declined  to  commit  suicide  when  they  had  the  chance. 
The  extraordinary  thing  was  that  the  governor  of  the  prison 
should  have  desired  to  show  these  unfortunates  to  a  European 
but  the  reason  probably  was  that  he  relished  the  chance  or 
inflicting  a  further  humiliation  on  them.  A  European  would, 
have  spared  both  parties.  The  whole  paper  is  well  worth 
study  by  our  too  ardent  admirers  of  everything  Japanese. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS. 

Radical  policy  in  South  Africa  is  discussed  and  criticised  in 
the  reviews  by  unusually  competent  writers  this  month —  Lord 
Milner  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  the  “National  ,  Sir 
William  des  Vceux  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century”,  Sir  Kinloch  Cooke  in  the  “Empire”  and  Mr.  Saxon 
Mills  in  the  “  Fortnightly  ”.  Whilst  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
urges  the  Government  not  to  strain  the  loyalty  of  British  South 
Africans  too  far,  Sir  Kinloch  Cooke  is  of  opinion  that  by  the 
attack  on  Lord  Milner  “  a  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  public 
service  from  which  it  will  take  considerable  time  to  recover  . 
Lord  Milner  is  commendably  moderate  in  his  statesmanlike 
account  of  the  position  in  South  Africa  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  to  deal.  He  insists  that  while  treating  the  Dutch 
with  perfect  fairness  everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
strengthen  and  hearten  the  British  element  and  envelop 
South  Africa  in  a  British  atmosphere.  He  repudiates  the  idea 
of  any  British  section  adopting  the  attitude  of  an  ascendency 
party  ”,  but  in  order  to  retain  South  Africa,  it  is  essential  that 
we  retain  the  affection  of  the  South  African  British.  His 
defence  of  the  mining  interests  is  convincing.  The  capitalists 
did  not  make  the  war.  “  I  simply  state  what  I  know  when 
I  say  that  the  movement  which  precipitated  it,  the  revolt 
against  Krugerism,  was  in  its  origin  a  popular  a  spontaneous 
and  let  me  add  an  inevitable  movement.”  As  a  fact,  Lord 
Milner  says,  the  capitalists  were  dragged  along  by  the  popular 
movement.  Except  on  purely  political  grounds  they  had  no 
reason  to  interfere.  “For  the  money-maker  pure  and  simple, 
there  never  was  such  a  paradise  as  the  Transvaal  under 
President  Kruger”,  the  aim  of  the  Boer  Government  being  to 
avoid  risking  the  “  independence  ”  of  the  country  by  coming 
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under  the  control  of  the  mining  magnates.  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
article  like  Lord  Milner’s  should  be  a  warning  to  Lord  Elgin 
and  the  Government  to  be  sure  that  they  know  the  conditions 
in  South  Africa  before  they  take  steps  that  may  prove 
irrevocable  and  wholly  disastrous.  With  regard  to  the  right  of 
veto  after  self-government  has  been  granted  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary  makes  a  new  and  striking  point.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  veto  of  the  Chinese  ordinance  could  be  defended  or 
tolerated  while  similar  legislation  remains  untouched  upon 
the  statute  books  of  other  colonies  ? 

Once  more  the  tide  of  what  is  called  Teutophobia  is  in  full 
flood  in  otherwise  sober  pages.  In  the  “Fortnightly” 
Perseus  traces  German  opposition  to  France  at  Algeciras 
to  the  French  bankers’  refusal  to  finance  the  Bagdad  railway, 
f  rench  policy  was  steadily  directed  to  rendering  impossible 
the  expansion  of  Germany  across  Europe  and  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  France  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  Morocco  in 
consequence.  The  settlement  arrived  at,  Perseus  regards 
as  so  many  “little  pieces  of  sticking  plaster  applied  to  the 
body  of  a  patient  suffering’  from  an  organic  disease  ”.  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  task  he  says  is  to  restore  the  European  equili¬ 
brium  by  promoting  a  compact  with  France  and  Russia 
which  will  be  “  a  counterpoise  massive  enough  to  relieve  the 
cause  of  European  peace  from  its  present  entire  dependence 
upon  the  Kaiser’s  personal  will  ”.  The  ambition  of  Germany- 
encouraged  by  her  rapidly  increasing  population — takes 
various  forms.  Reviewers  are  agreed  as  to  the  ambition  ;  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  assert  itself  is  suggested  by  their  own 
prejudices.  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  foresees  the  Ger- 
manisation  of  Europe  and  a  sinister  policy  in  Africa  and  the  East 
which  will  some  day  involve  a  Moslem  revolt  when  Germany’s 
opponents  are  engaged  in  a  life  struggle  with  a  great  Power. 
“What  friends  of  Germany  among  us  deeply  regret  is  that 
none  of  her  tortuous  methods  of  mediaeval  diplomacy,  which 
democratic  Europe  is  now  getting  to  execrate,  appear  to  have 
been  modified  by  even  a  flitting  care  for  the  claims  of  justice 
or  the  interests  of  humanity.  Where  the  national  interest  of  a 
strong  military  Power  is  everything,  peace  is  but  the  name  of 
a  state  for  which  there  can  be  no  stable  basis  and  no  trust¬ 
worthy  safeguard.  Where  Deutschland  iiber  Alles  is  the 
device,  what  becomes  of  Europe  ?  ”  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century”  is  equally  scarifying— if,  that  is,  we 
choose  to  take  his  account  of  German  designs  as  based  upon 
anything  more  substantial  than  his  own  imagination.  He  says 
that  Germany  is  preparing  herself  with  feverish  haste  for  a 
naval  war  with  Great  Britain  and  predicts  that  having  become 
the  greatest  Continental  Power  she  will  then,  perhaps,  become 
the  greatest  world  Power,  having  accomplished  the  downfall  of 
the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Barker  writes  in  this  strain  “The 
fruitfulness,  seli-confidence,  vigour,  push,  and  prosperity  of  the 
German  race,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  formerly  so  manly 
British  race  is,  owing  to  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade,  rapidly 
being  converted  into  a  puny,  sickly,  ill-nourished,  sterile,  in¬ 
capable,  and  unhappy  slum  proletariat,  has  suggested  to 
Germany  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable  solu¬ 
tion  for  her  greatest  problem.”  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the 
“  National  ”  talks  of  Germany’s  hunger  for  Moroccan  coal¬ 
ing  stations.  He  does  not  find  her  desire  monstrous  or 

•unjust— this  in  the  pages  of  the  “  National  ”  .'—but  he  says 
Germany  is  too  strong  as  she  exists  to-day.  Proceeding  to 
■show  what  her  designs  are  in  Europe  and  what  the  German 
•occupation  of  a  Moroccan  port  would  mean  to  commerce  and 
naval  strategy,  he  concludes  that  the  British  Ministry  is  living- 
in  the  clouds  so  far  as  Imperial  defence  is  concerned.  Algeciras 
has  incidentally  illustrated  the  danger  of  England’s  military 
weakness  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  view.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
fairness  and  wisdom  of  these  attacks  on  Germany,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  efficient  and  sufficient  army  and  navy  is  emphasised 
by  the  survey  of  possibilities  though  not  probabilities.  They 
lend  special  force  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  note  on  national  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”.  Sir  Robert  advocates  com¬ 
pulsory  universal  military  training,  but  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  called  conscription.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  to  the  good  when 
Liberals  like  Sir  Robert  Giffen  begin  to  detect  the  danger  of 
the  laissez-faire  system  by  which  they  have  sworn  for  so  long. 

Two  personal  articles  in  the  “  Monthly  Review”  are  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  in  a  good  number— one  on  Mr.  John 
Morley  by  Mr.  Algernon  Cecil,  the  other  on  Coventry  Patmore 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who  gives  some  most  interesting  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Patmore.  Mr.  Cecil  regards 
Mr.  Morley  as  embodying  more  fully  than  any  living  man  a 
school  of  thought  which  is  fast  dying  out.  When  Mr.  Morley 
talks  of  the  deluge  which  rained  away  the  Corn  Laws  Mr.  Cecil 
reminds  him  that  there  may  come  a  frost  which  will  freeze  out 
Free  Trade.  Generally  he  finds  in  Mr.  Morley  the  charm  of  a 
“strange  uncommon  blend  of  democratic  opinion  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  of  religious  doubt  and  dogmatic  assertion,  of 
-dislike  of  the  world  with  shrewd  observation  of  its  habits”. 
In  “Blackwood’s”  the  author  of  “M usings  without  Method” 
has  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  modern  manners  or  lack  of 
manners,  and  the  shams  and  pretence  with  which  he  associates 
the  names  of  Dr.  Reich,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  Canterbury  opponents  at  the  General  Election 
-are  both  contributors  to  the  April  reviews :  Mr.  Hcnniker 


Heaton  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  with  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  political  patronage,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher  in 
the  “  Independent  ”  with  a  complaint  of  electoral  abuses  which 
he  desires,  like  a  good  many  more — and  particularly  the  un¬ 
successful  candidates— to  see  remedied.  Mr.  Heaton,  regard¬ 
ing  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  postmen  recently  on 
members  of  Parliament  as  a  scandal,  suggests  the  creation  of 
a  Public  Service  Board  on  Australian  lines  to  deal  with  Civil 
Servants’  grievances.  Mr.  Fisher  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
means  resorted  to  to  win  elections,  and  suggests  various  com¬ 
prehensive  amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which 
would  purify,  simplify  and  cheapen  an  electoral  campaign  In 
the  “Fortnightly”  Mr.  Roger  Pocock  describes  picturesquely 
the  legion  of  frontiersmen  which  is  to  be  a  new  sort  of 
Guides  Corps  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  writes  sug¬ 
gestively  on  the  Public  and  the  Motorist.  Mr.  Norman  has 
not  read  his  proofs  very  carefully.  There  are  several  slips  in 
his  article,  and  in  one  sentence  he  talks  of  distinguishing 
“sharply  between  inevitable  and  unavoidable  discomforts”.  ° 


FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ART. 

“Journal  des  Savants.”  Mars.  Paris:  Hachette.  3  fr. 

M.  Maxime  Collignon’s  “La  sculpture attiqueavant  Phidias” 
is  a  first  article  devoted  to  M.  Henri  Lechat’s  “  Au  Musee  de 
l’Acropole  ”,  and  “  La  sculpture  attique  avant  Phidias  ” — two 
of  the  very  best  books  ever  published  oh  Greek  sculpture. 
M.  P.  Appell  s  “La  vie  et  l’oeuvre  de  Jacobi”  pays  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  of  admiration  to  one  of  the  greatest  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  last  century.  “  Une  pretendue  source  de  Tacite  : 
l’empereur  Nerva  ”,  by  M.  P.  Fabia,  is  a  rather  dull  criticism  on 
M.  Attilio  Profumo’s  still  more  dull  “  Le  fonti  ed  i  tempi  dello 
incendio  Neroniano”  :  the  solution  of  the  question  whether 
Nero  played  a  part  or  not  in  the  conflagration  of  Rome  remains 
as  remote  as  ever.  The  wonderful  merits  of  the  great  German 
geographer  Bernard  Varen  (1622— circa  1650)  are  put  in  full 
light  by  M.  L.  Gallois’  interesting  “  La  Geographic  generale  de 
Varenius  ”. 

“Revue  Arclieologique.”  Novembre-Decembre,  Janvier-Fevrier. 

Paris  :  Leroux.  3  fr.  each  number. 

The  November-December  number  contains  the  conclusion 
of  Mdlle.  Louise  Pillon’s  charming  and  very  clever  study  on 
“  Les  soubassements  du  Portail  des  Libraires  a  la  cathedrale 
de  Rouen  ”,  and  M.  J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot’s  last  article  on 

( Continued  on  page  436.) 
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Agency  Applications  Invited.  General  Manager,  HUGH  LEWIS. 


National  Provident  Snststutson 

FOR  MUTUAL  LDFE  ASSURANCE. 

Estd.  1835. 

As  sum  rice  and  Investment. 

Write  for  leaflet  on 

NET  COST  OF  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 


Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 

London  Office  -  -  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES 


Low  Premiums  under  the  Society's  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5  if  or  5 J  Vc  on  the  Sum  Assured. 


During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  YorR 

has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  5S'9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  1  ms 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  c'a‘r",3  " 
every  year  of  the  Company's  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  ba i  years 
being  04’5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 

Total  income  lot  62  Yeats,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82-3  p.C. 
10-5  p.c. 
5*9  p.c. 
1.3  p.C. 
100  p.C. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G.  General  Manager. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES, 

LOW  PREMIUMS— LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906.— All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  or* 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office:— 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  _ 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 

deAdvance?made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.— The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 
Exnenses.— The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  rece.ved,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13  7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits.— Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  yds.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums__assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
3ISt,  1908. _ _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms.  _ _ _ 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITEO) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM! 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums.  Low  Expenses. 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

1  Economy  and  efficiency  are  evident  in  every  detail.” 

Insurance  \\  orld. 

EIGHT-OPTION  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  ora  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus-Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years, 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A  Cash  Payment  of  £1,525  O  O  ;  or, 

An  Annuity  of  °  or’ 

A  Free  Paid-up  Policy  ■for  2,180  O  O, 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000,000. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS ’  PROGRESS. 

A  _  1  (  1QQ4  m  m  ■  •  £1,012,786 

Income  1904  -  -  £1,348,659 

f  1894  -  -  -  -  £5,536,659 

Assets  1 904  -  -  £9,014,532 

Payments  11894.  .  £12,173,703 

policies  H904  -  £20,474,666 

Head  Office :  SI-  MILDRED'S  HOUSE.  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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“  Lesemaux  limousinsk  fond  vermicule(XII*  et  XIII'  siecles)”. 
In  “  Le  sceau  de  Sveder  de  Apecoude  ”  M.  J.  Six  gives 
us  a  curious  instance  of  an  antique  engraved  gem  (Leda 
and  the  Swan)  used  as  the  central  part  of  a  seal  appended  to 
deeds  of  1332  and  1333  at  the  Utrecht  archives.  M.  S.  Chabert 
continues  in  the  same  interesting  and  scholarly  way  as  before 
his  most  useful  “  Histoire  sommaire  des  Etudes  d’Epigraphie 
grecqueen  Europe  Last  and  not  least  comes  M.  M.  R.  Cagnat 
and  M.  Besnier’s  “  Revue  des  publications  epigraphiques  rela¬ 
tives  hl’antiquite  romaine 

In  Miss  Gertrude  Lowthian’s  “  Notes  of  a  Journey  through 
Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  ”  (in  English),  which  opens  the  first  num¬ 
ber  for  this  year,  the  illustrations  alone  are  of  some  interest. 
“  La  collection  Campana  et  les  musees  de  province  ”  by 
M.  Maurice  Besnier  is  an  interesting  sequel  to  M.  Salomon 
Reinach’s  excellent  history  of  the  celebrated  collection,  and 
helps  us  to  follow  through  the  provincial  museums  many  of  the 
monuments  which  did  not  find  their  place  at  the  Louvre. 
M.  Aug.  Baillet’s  “Les  vases  ‘Oucheb’  et  ‘Sochen’”  is  a 
capital,  unfortunately  too  short,  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  vases  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt.  Very  good  also,  and 
most  interesting  is  M.  Marcel  Reymond’s  “Une  facade  de 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  pour  la  basilique  de  San  Lorenzo”.  In 
“  L’herm£s  d’Alexandre,  dit  Hermes  Azara  ”,  M.  Etienne 
Michon  vindicates  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  on  the 
celebrated,  but  much  overdone  and  very  much  restored,  like¬ 
ness  at  the  Louvre  of  the  great  Macedonian  Conqueror.  The 
“  Note  sur  une  tete  grecque  archa'ique  ”,  bylM.  Salomon  Reinach, 
ought  never  to  have  appeared  in  a  scientific  magazine  like  the 
“  Revue  Archeologique  ”  :  the  monument  looks,  to  say  the  least, 
most  highly  suspicious. 

“L’Art  et  les  Artistes.”  Mars.  Paris:  173  Boulevard  S.  Germain. 

1.50  fr. 

M.  Henri  Bouchot  having  failed  in  his  attempt  towards 
enlisting  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  under  the  name  of  Cone, 
among  his  own  private  French  primitives,  is  naturally  very 
much  incensed  against  them  for  their  impertinence  in  insisting 
<on  remaining  h  lemish.  By  way  of  retaliation,  he  is  prepared 
now  to  throw  doubt  as  to  the  illustrious  pair  having  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  scarcely  any  of  the  most  glorious  master¬ 
pieces  which  go  under  their  names.  Happily,  the  excellent 
illustrations  of  “  L’exposition  des  Van  Eyck  a  Gand  en  1906” 
atone  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  untenable  paradoxes  in  the 
text.  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac  studies  “  Les  Portraits  de  la 
Pompadour  ”  by  Boucher,  Van  Loo,  La  Tour  and  Guerin. 
The  article  is  charming,  but  the  illustrations  standing  as  they 
do  in  close  vicinity  with  those  of  the  preceding  and  of  the 
following  article,  go  far  towards  showing  in  a  graphic  way  how- 
fictitious  the  present  hobby  for  eighteenth-century  French 
pictures  really  is  :  between  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,  and 
Goya,  Madame  de  Pompadour’s  painters  simply  vanish  into 
nothingness,  as  Bernini’s  puppets  would  near  the  Parthenon 
■sculptures. 

“Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Mars.  Paris:  8  Hue  Favart. 

7.50  fr. 

M.  Henry  Lemonnier’s  “Jean  Goujon  et  la  salle  des  Caria- 
tides  au  Louvre”  is  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth-century  Louvre.  The  sources  from 
which  Jean  Goujon  drew  his  inspiration  of  the  celebrated 
Uariatids  are  cleverly  and  carefully  investigated.  In  “  L’ Archi¬ 
tecture  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Memlinc  et  de  Jean  Fouquet” 
M.  H.  A.  Vasnier  shows  that  whilst  in  most  of  the  primitives 
the  buildings  represented  are  purely  imaginary  and  fanciful, 
Memlinc’s  as  well  as  Fouquet’s  paintings  disclose  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  “la  volonte  de  reproduire 
d’une  facjon  absolument  fidele  et  exacte,  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
construction,  les  monuments  qu’ils  represented  ”.  The  author 
very  properly  suggests  that  this  peculiarity  may  serve  as  a 
criterion  for  identifying  the  genuine  works  of  the  two  great 
masters.  M.  Gaston  Migeon’s  “  Notes  d’Archeologie  musul- 
mane”  is  an  original  and  most  interesting  commentary  on 
some  not  yet  described  Oriental  monuments  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  engraving  illustrating 
M.  Paul  Durrieu’s  “  Le  Portrait  du  Grand  Batard  du  Bour¬ 
gogne  ”  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  text  itself.  All  the  exquisite 
charm  of  this  marvellous  portrait,  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly,  have  disappeared  under  M. 
Burney’s  dry  and  lifeless  burin.  M.  Louis  Batiffol  gives  us  his 
second  and  concluding  article  on  “  Marie  de  Medicis  et  les 
Arts”.  The  Queen’s  views  on  art  seem  to  have  been  rather 
“  terre-k-terre 

“  La  Bevue  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.”  Mars.  Paris  :  28  Rue 

du  Mont-Thabor.  7.50  fr. 

“La  Jeunesse  d’Henner”  (I)  by  M.  S.  Rocheblave  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  the  great  French 
ainter  yet  published.  The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful. 
M.  E.  Babelon’s  first  article  on  “  Les  Nouvelles  Decouvertes 
en  Susiane  ”  is  conspicuous  for  the  confusion  and  chronological 
inaccuracy  of  its  historical  introduction.  We  hope  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  monuments  will  be  better.  “  Le  Nouvel  Hoppner 
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du  Louvre  ”,  if  by  Hoppner,  is  a  very  poor  work  of  the  painter. 
M.  Louis  de  Fourcaud  concludes  his  excellent  study  on 
“ Franz  von  Lenbach ”.  M.  Henri  Bouchot’s  “Fragonard  et 
1’architecte  Paris,  k  propos  de  l’Exposition  retrospective  de 
Besanqon  ”,  gives  us  some  hints  on  the  future  exhibition  of 
fourteenth  to  nineteenth  century  works  of  art  to  be  opened 
at  Besan^on  in  July  next.  The  history  of  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  bronze  reliefs  adorning  the  smaller  altars  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Versailles  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  by  M.  L.  Deshairs.  “Notes  et  documents  sur  quelques 
Vierges  du  XIV"‘e  sikcle,  k  propos  d’une  Vierge  de  Saint- 
Germain  en  Laye”,  by  Count  Lefebvre  des  Noettes,  is  a  good 
contribution  to  the  history  of  early  French  sculpture. 

“  Art  et  Decoration.”  Mars.  Paris  :  Librairie  Centrale  des  Beanx 
Arts.  2  fr. 

This  is  a  delightful  number  full  of  exceptionally  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  several  of  them  in  colour.  The  extra  plate,  a  facsimile 
of  a  study  by  J.  P.  Laurens  for  his  “  Recits  des  Temps 
Merovingiens  ”  is  one  ot  the  most  wonderful  specimens  we 
have  seen  of  the  art  of  printing  in  colour  ;  the  picture  itself  is 
superb,  and  M.  Camille  Mauclair’s  commentary  on  the  artist’s 
works  if  somewhat  declamatory,  puts  in  full  light  his  high 
merits  as  a  powerful  painter  of  history.  The  number  opens 
with  an  interesting  article  by  M.  P.  Verneuil  on  “  Maurice 
Dufrcne,  decorateur  ”,  and  closes  with  a  notice  by  M.  Jean 
Gaudin  on  “  L’Ecole  d’Art  de  Birmingham  ”  showing  “  ce  que 
peut,  sans  ressusciter  les  corporations,  une  intelligente  et 
pratique  organisation  de  l’enseignement  artistique  dans  une 
grande  ville  industrielle  ”. 

“Les  Arts.”  Mars.  Paris:  24  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  2  fr. 

Perhaps  the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of  clocks 
and  watches  in  existence  forms  the  subject  of  M.  Gaston 
Migeon’s  excellent  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  “  La  Col¬ 
lection  de  M.  Paul  Gamier. — I.  L’Horlogerie  et  les  Montres”. 
In  “Tableaux  de  W.  Turner  recemment  retrouves”,  M. 
Alexander  J.  Finberg  gives  us  the  sad  history  of  the  twenty-one 
pictures  by  the  greatest  of  all  English  masters,  lately  saved 
from  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  exhibited  since  February  last  at 
the  Tate  Gallery  ;  eleven  of  the  pictures  are  reproduced  here. 
M.  Joseph  Guibert’s  “L’Hotel  Crillon,  Place  Louis  XV.”,  is 
an  interesting  monograph  of  a  fine  specimen  of  eighteenth- 
century  decorative  architecture. 


Fop  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  438. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 

ANTIQUES  - 

FURNITURE. 

English  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 

INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&.C.,  & c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 

VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 

DECORATIONS^ 

DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 

‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 
under  Expert  Supervision. 

CHINA,  CURIOS.  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGATE,  LTD. 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 

Telephone — 4152  Gbkkakd  Telegrams — “  Requirable,  London.” 
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BUCHMS 

‘‘SPECIAL’ 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


•«  IT  13  ABLE  TO  SUPPORT 

LIFE."—  Lancet. 


COCOA 


One  cup  contains  more  nourishment  than 
10  cups  of  any  ordinary  cocoa,  and  is 
absolutely  fret  from  chemicals. 

NOURISHES.  WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 


EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 

COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 


for  every-day  use. 


foR  Flower  %  Kitchen  Garden 

of  Finest  Selected  Strains  ^Tested  Growth 


“  G.B.” 


All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


“  Lancet  ”  and  “  British  Medical 
Journal  ”  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  “  DIABETES,  LONDON. 

Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  W  ALL.  _ . 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers1!  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 

IAis1ng7e°^rtor“hthegr  Sffi&toU^rjtnd  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

tc  breeches  ctjt.” 


■  i«nuL  .n 


Dr.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/14,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  (Free)  contains  a  Select  List  of  ‘b'^Vun^f^Practiral 
the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  valuable  alike  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

BARR’S  S FARING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  full  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Best  Anemones,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus, 
Tigridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  March  and  April. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Best  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Rock- 
work,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  also  many 
useful  notes  on  culture. 

RARR  &  SONS, 

it,  i2  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

LOW-PRICED  MINING  BOOM. 

TO  avoid  “  Ramps,”  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  honest  and 
sound  propositions,  read  THE  DAIL\  REPORT.  “  In¬ 
telligent  inquiry  is  the  public’s  great  safeguard.”  On  sale  at 
all  Smith’s  and  Wyman’s  Bookstalls,  and  all  Newsagents’ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  price  ^d.  ;  or  specimen  copy  post 
free  from  publishers.  “The  Daily  Report,”  Basildon  House, 
Bank,  E.C. 


WAKINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
M  anufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  SKetches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street.  London;  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 

WARING  &  GILLOW,  LIMITED.— NOTICE  IS 

HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  7  p=r  Lent. 
Cumulative  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  closed  from  Monday,  the  r6th  inst.  to  Satur¬ 
day,  the  28th  inst.  (both  days  inclusive),  for  the  payment  on  the  28th  of  April  of  a 
Final  Dividend  in  respect  of  the  year,  to  the  31st  December,  1905. 

By  Uraer, 

J.  RITSON,  Secretary. 
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THE 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  Largest  and  Most  Authoritative 
Financial  Review  of  the  day,  number¬ 
ing”  among”  its  Literary  Contributors 
Statesmen  and  Many  Eminent  Writers, 
and  forming  a  complete  survey  of 
the  Month’s  Financial  Events. 


APRIL  CONTENTS  include , 

among  other  articles,  contributions  by 

The  Right  Hon. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE,  P.C.,  M.P., 

ON 

44  FINANCE  IN  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT,” 

AND 

MR.  J.  KEIR  HARDIE,  M.P., 

ON 

“A  LABOUR  BUDGET.” 


THE  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

■consists  each  month  of  240  pages  of  literary  and  statistical  matter,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  investor,  but  not  to  the  speculator. 


The  APRIL  ISSUE  will  be  SENT  POST  FREE  to  any 
Address  for  ONE  SHILLING  on  application  to  — 

THE  PUBLISHER,  2  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


JUST  OUT.  With  a  Map,  12s.  net. 

OUR  WATERWAYS. 

By  URQUHART  A.  FOKBES  and  W.  H.  R.  ASHFORD. 

"This  book  compresses  and  codifies  an  enormous  amount  of  historical  and 
statistical  detai)  upon  a  subject  of  really  national  importance  concerning  which  the 
would-be  inquirer  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  seek  for  information  amid  a 
bewildering_  plethora  of  pamphlets,  returns,  reports,  and  treatises,  dealing  for  the 
most  part  with  special  and  limited  aspects  of  the  matter  in  hand.  These  detached 
issues  are  here,  as  it  were,  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  focus  in  a  single  volume 
which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  absolutely  up-to-date.  The  book 
is  a  mine  of  clearly-stated  arguments  and  well-arranged  facts. "—Morning  Post. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BLUE  STOCKINGS. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU. 

Her  Correspondence  from  1720  to  1761.  By  her  Great-great  Niece, 
EMILY  J.  CLIMENSON.  With  15  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and 
other  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 

\Jnst  out. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  literary  and  social  life 
m  London  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  She  has  been  called  the 
Mme.  Du  Deffand  of  London  Society,  and  at  her  house  in  Portman  Square  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  rank  and  in  ability  used  to  assemble.  Among  the  distin¬ 
guished  persons  whom  she  knew  and  corresponded  with  were  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  Laurence  Sterne,  and  others  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  world  of  wit 
and  letters. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  April  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
the  Editor  of  “The  Sphere,”  on  “  If  I  were  a  Pub- 
iisher  ?  ”  and  for  various  other  interesting  papers. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


Biography 

English  Historians  (with  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Grant).  Blackie. 
2  s.  6d. 

Herbert  Spencer  (J.  Arthur  Thomson).  Dent.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Haeckel :  His  Life  and  Work  (Wilhelm  Bolsche).  Unwin.  15s.  net. 
Alexander  Hamilton  (Frederick  Scott  Oliver).  Constable.  12 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Fiction 

A  Maid  of  Normandy:  a  Romance  of  Versailles  (Dora  M.  Tones). 
Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Light  (Mrs.  Harold  Gorst).  Cassell.  61. 

The  Black  Cuirassier  (P.  L.  Stevenson).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6r. 
Out  of  Due  Time  (Mrs.  \\  ilfricl  Ward).  Longmans.  6s. 

Old  Mr.  Lovelace  (Christian  Tearle) ;  “If  Youth  But  Knew  '  ” 
(Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle)  ;  Mr.  Baxter— Sportsman  (Charles 
Fielding  March).  Smith,  Elder.  6s.  each. 

The  Sphinx's  Lawyer  (Frank  Danby) ;  Wild  Justice  (Lloyd  Osbourne). 
Heinemann.  6s.  each. 

The  Married  Bachelor  (H.  Sant  M.  Lanyon),  6s.  ;  Imperial  Purple 
(Edgar  Saltus),  3J'.  6 d.  net  ;  A  Romance  in  Radium  (J.  Henry 
Harris),  3.?.  6 d.  ;  The  Sin  of  Salome  (A.  L.  Harris),  7s.  6 d. 
Greening. 

George's  Whims  (Philip  Whithard).  Allen.  5 s. 

History 

Memorials  of  Old  Hampshire  (Edited  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans).  Bemrose. 
15L  net. 

Mediaeval  London.  Vol.  I.  :  Historical  and  Social  (Sir  Walter 
Besant).  Black.  30^.  net. 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries  (Abbot  Gasquet).  Bell. 
8.f.  6 d.  net. 

Reprints 

The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif  (Frank  T.  Bullen).  Smith,  Elder.  3*.  6 d. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Merope,  to  which  is  appended  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  Translated  by  Robert  Whitelaw  (Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  31-.  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Marriage  and  Race  Death  (Morrison  I.  Swift).  New  York:  the 
Morrison  I.  Swift  Press.  $1.10. 


Theology 

Critical  Questions  (Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  A.  Robertson  and 
others.  Second  Edition).  Masters.  31.  net. 

Travel 

Six  Years  at  the  Russian  Court  (M.  Eagar).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s.  net. 

Serf  Life  in  Russia  (Alexandra  de  Holstein  and  Dora  B.  Montefiore). 
Heinemann.  3^.  6d. 

Verse 

The  Door  of  Humility  (Alfred  Austin).  Macmillan.  4^.  6 d.  net. 
Augustine  the  Man  (Amelie  Rives).  Lane.  5 s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Agriculture,  The  Transition  in  (Edwin  A.  Pratt).  Murray.  5 s.  net. 
Country  Gentlemen’s  Estate  Book,  1906  (Edited  by  Wm.  Broomhall). 

Country  Gentlemen’s  Association. 

De  Flagello  Myrteo.  Elkin  Mathews.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Dandies  (Lord  Lamington).  Nash.  3*.  6 d.  net. 
Japan,  The  Real  Triumph  of  (Louis  Livingston  Seaman).  Appleton. 
6s.  net. 

London,  Modern,  The  Mysteries  of  (George  R.  Sims).  Pearson. 
2s.  6 d. 

Motor-Car,  The  Art  of  Driving  a  (Lord  Montagu).  “  The  Car 
Illustrated.”  is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  :— The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  6s.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3 fr.  ;  La  Revue,  1/A50; 
The  Busy  Man’s  Magazine,  20c.  ;  East  and  West  (Bombay), 
1  rupee  ;  The  East  and  the  West,  is.  net  ;  The  Musical  Times, 
4 <1.  5  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  5^.  net  ; 
Mercure  de  France,  1 fr.  50  ;  The  Hibbert  Journal,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The 
United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3 in.  ;  The 
Empire  Review,  is.  net;  Orel  Och  Bild,  ihr.. ;  Osterreichische 
Rundschau,  3 m.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6 d.  ; 
Journal  cf  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  6 d. 


NOTICE. 

The  SA  TURD  A  V  RE  VIE  IV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada 

II  <1 

Montreal,  Canada 
South  Africa*. 
Australia 


Tasmania 
New  Zealand  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  Sr.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown  ;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney ;  Brisbane 
Perth. 

Gordon  Si  Gotch,  Launceston  :  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch 


THE  DOOR  OF  HUMILITY, 


BY 


ALFRED  AUSTIN,  Poet  Laureate. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  ^ lth 
Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE.  By 

SEVEN  FRIENDS.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandi  ord,  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter.  With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Times.-"  All  who  knew  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  many  who  never  enjoyed  that 
privilege,  will  read  this  memoir  with  keen  appreciation  of  a  nature  so  finely 
endowed  with  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  graces. 

NERO.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  Crown  8vo. 

4s.  6d.  net. 


FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

The  SCENERY  of  SWITZERLAND, 

AND  THE  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

INTEREST  AND  SAYING.  By  Prof. 

E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

AN  IMPORTANT  ARTICLE  ON 

BREAD, 

By  FRANCIS  FOX,  appears  in 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

For  APRIL.  Price  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2  a.  Weekly. 

TWO  NEW  SERIES  .  .  . 

LETTERS  TO  EMINENT  MEN. 

I.  Lord  Milner  (March  30). 

II.  Lord  Elgin  (April  6). 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLOTHES. 

I.  Introductory  (March  30). 

II.  Clothes  Making  as  an  Industry  (April  6). 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  t  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Publisher  ana  Bookseller 

A  Week’s  Review  of  the  Book  Trade. 

Price  lid.  Post  free  2d. 


SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Offices:  37  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS.  By 


PAUL  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photo¬ 
gravure.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.  ... 

Studies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Maximilian  I. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  By 

FREDERICK  SCOTT  OLIVER.  Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  study  of  the  great  American  Federalist  and  his  work  is  divided  into  tlie 
following  sections:  I.  The  Independence  of  the  States.  II.  The  Union  of  the 
States.  III.  The  Federalists.  IV.  The  Democrats.  Politicians.  M.  Con¬ 
clusion.  _ _ 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY 

_  ~  txu’TPTTT  C’  IT  TAG'  WTiniT  With 


(4-76-1900).  By  HENRY  DWIGHT  SEDGWICK. 
Map.  Demy  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


THE  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

OF  THE  PILGRIMS.  By  the  late  HENRY  MART\N 
DEXTER,  DJ5. ,  LL. D. ,  and  his  Son,  MORTON  DEXTER. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ALL  GOOD 

MEN.  and  other  Studies  in  Christian  Ethics.  By  H.  W. 
GARROD,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 


HOLIDAY  NOVELS . 

Crown  Svo.  ©S.  each. 

MR.  JOHN  STROOD. 
MR.  JOHN  STROOD. 


BY 


PERCY  WPIITE, 

PERCY  WHITE, 

Author  of  “Park  Lane,”  “The  West  End,”  &c. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW,  Author  of  “  The  Deliverance,”  &c. 

“  A  clever  book  and  a  sympathetic  one.  .  .  .  the  social  pictures  of  New 
York  are  in  every  way  admirable." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  LIFE. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  Author  of  “  Paths  of 
Judgment,”  &c. 

“A  remarkable  and  powerful  book,  finely  conceived  and  admirably 
executed.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“Delicate  as  is  the  poise  of  the  tale,  Miss  Sedgwick’s  structure  has  a 
firm  base  in  the  figure  of  her  heroine.  Miss  Sedgwick  works  on  a  high 
plane.” —  Times. 

CURAYL. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD,  Author  of  “  The  Success  of 
Mark  Wyngate,”  “  Petronilla  Heroven,”  &c. 

“Anyone  who  has  read  much  contemporary  feminine  fiction  will  under- 
stand  the  greatness  of  the  author's  achievement.  _.  .  .  The  book  has  a 
curious  charm.  I  put  it  down  with  an  unstinted  admiration  for  its  technique 
and  the  naturalness  of  its  dialogue,  with  a  strong  desire  to  read  it  again 
once.” — Punch. 

THE  HEALERS. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  Author  of  “  Dorothea,”  &c. 

“  A  storv  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  tour  de  force  .  .  . 
will  sureK  help  further  to  heighten  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  serious 
fiction.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  A  HURRY, 

And  Other  Stories. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “  The  Reckon 
ing,”  &.c.  Illustrated. 

“  Fresh  and  stirring  ."—Manchester  Guardian. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION » 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  With 
Frontispieces  in  Photogravure.  6  vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 
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FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Medieval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "Old  Knglish  Churches."  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  rod. 


British  Birds’  €gg$. 

A  GUINEA  BOOK  AT  HALF-PRICE. 


AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  rod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  &c._.  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler.  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH : 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 


The  schoolboy  and  the  scientist  enjoy  the 
study  of  one  thing  at  least  in  common :  the 
infinite  variety  ofi  indigenous  birds'  eggs. 
Many  works ,  some  of  unchallenged  authority , 
some  indifferent ,  some  worthless ,  have  been 
published  on  the  subject.  The  best  are  costly 
and  often  scarce ,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
student  can  command  a  really  fine  work  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  oj 
“  Birds  Eggs  of  the  British  Isles  j  collated 
by  Arthur  G.  Butler ,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 


COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

A  Guide  to  the.  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

'  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
"  The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
-photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J  .H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  rss.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

CAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
•Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
jos.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Gnessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “  Home  Garden¬ 
ing, "  "Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.  1  vo!.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi¬ 
cal  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £a,  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barnster-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod. 


PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gut  edges,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
ByW.  A.  S.  Westobv.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  loth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
K^edand  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
The  Bazaar.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [/«  the  press 


SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

,  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
Zhe  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  Library  Manual,”  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  rod.  6  ’ 
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F. F.S.,  and  Illustrated  by  F.  IV.  Fro  hawk, 
M.B.O.U. ,  F.F.S.,  the  Saturday  Review  is 
able  to  offer  this  charming  and  authoritative 
work  at  half  price. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  One  Guinea. 

It  ivill  be  sent  on  receipt  of  HALF-A-GUINEA. 

At  a  guinea  the  book  is  not  dear ;  at  half-a- 
guinea  it  is  a  bargain. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  letterpress  it 
contains  24  Plates ,  showing  475  eggs ,  printed 
in  Colours. 

The  Plates  are  worth  more  than  the 
original  price. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  material 
for  this  volume  is  taken  from  “  British  Birds 
with  their  Nests  and  Eggs,”  to  which  Mr.  A. 

G.  Butler ,  the  Rev.  Murray  Mathew,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Forbes,  Mr.  John  Bordeaux,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  Mr.  O.  V. 
Aplin,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  con¬ 
tributed,  to  proclaim  its  quality. 

An  ideal  present  for  a  boy  or  girl,  a  capital 
school  prize,  and  in  any  case  a  delightful  and 
trustworthy  authority  on  a  fascinating  subject. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Manager,  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Please  send  me  one  copy,  carriage  free,  oj 
“  Birds'  Eggs  of  the  British  Isles,”  for  which 
I  enclose  icw.  6 d. 

Name _  _ 

Address 
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EDUCATION. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Scholarships  Examina¬ 
tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

I  EX\MIN  ATI  ON  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on.May  agth  soth, 

JSfs.®  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value ^\ERS H IPS  of 
and  Zaa  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including JWO  ^H°LAKMli^RsHXps 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltomans  only  .  and  THREE  SC  kxHIBI- 

confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  H°V  „  Tnnior 

TIONS  of  2»o  or  2«o,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  5  -.L 

Candidates  under  x4  on  May  ,st.  -  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham.  . 
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CORDIALE” 

LANGUAGES. 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SCHOOL  OF 


Every  language  taught  by  skilled  Native  Professors. 

Expert  translations  in  every  language. 

Business  letters  translated  in  a  few  hours  from  is.  eacE^^^^^^^ 

r^LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton.— Pre- 

Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 


Malvern  college  scholarship  ex¬ 

amination,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  287  (299  first  year), 

five  or  mole  of  2so,  and’  five  o/’more  of  23oper  annum. .  Council  »«— s’ 
value  2x2  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmast  ek  or  Secketa  . 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(University  of  London.) 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  ist, 

and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Fn*r»j1“ 
Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  236o  m  the  following  September  as  well  as 
tor  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships  and  Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of 

S‘ TThe  Governors  have  opened  an  additional  fifty  beds  on  the  Medical  side  of  the 

HThe  numerous  Hospital  Appointments  in  both  Special  and  General  Departments 
are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders  of  Resident  Appointments 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging.  ,  t  c 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.b., 

El/f  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 

^eFor'*Prospectus"of'the°School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advis  d,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Ibotels  anb  DBoarbtng  ibouses. 


PARADISE!  lost. 

A  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  adapted  from  John  Milton’s  epic  poem  by 

WALTER  STEPHENS. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  and  of  the  Publishers, 

Messrs.  SIMPK1N,  MARSHALL  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4  Stationers  Hall  Court,  EC. 

Price  Is.  net.  


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
c«  LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  A1KEY. 

Brighton.— s.  edmund’S  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess.,  Draughts  Whist  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s.— Telegrams  :  "Claxton,  Brighton.  Nat.  1  el.  980  X. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THF  1  IRR4RY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  W.  HOLME,  ESQ.,  CARLTON 
HHILL  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  J  AMES  CARLTON ,  ESQ., 
OF  KNUTSFORD,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  r3  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  9,  and  two  following  days  at  One  o  clock 
precisely  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Library  of  the  late 
CoIonelYowsley,  Southsea  ;  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  deceased  ;  the  Library 
of  the  late  J.  \V.  Holme,  Esq..  Carlton  Hill  ;  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman  living  in 
Scotland ;  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of  the  late  J.  C.  Pocock,  Esq.  ;  the  Library  of 
the  late  Tames  Carlton,  Esq.,  of  Knutsford;  and  other  I  roperties,  including 
Standard  Books  in  all  branches  of  Literature-Rare  First  Editions -Illustrated 
Books— Works  on  Natural  History— Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Cockroaches  cleared  with  blattis,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
plaguesof  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  ordertoh.sMajestyhekng 
at  landtingham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F  R.S.,  and  Canon  K.mon 
Jacques.  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4 /6  (post-free).— HOWARTH  &  1  AIR,  471  Cooks 
Moor  Road,  Sheffield.  _  _ _ 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices! 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

CTORY-WRITING,  ARTICLE-WRITING,  VERSE 

COMPOSITION.  YOUNG  WRITERS  should  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  fur  full  prospectus  of  Postal  Tuition  Address,  Professor  HARRIS- 
BICKFORD,  Redruth.  (Name  Saturday  Review.) 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


TWF  T  IRRARY  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  W.  BEGLEY,  M.A.,  OF  GREEN- 
CROFT  f^RDENS,  N.W.,  FORMERLY  OF  EAST  HYDE 
VICARAGE,  LUTON,  BEDS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  April  19,  1906,  and  two  foMowmg .days ,  One 

o’clock  Dreciselv  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  REV.  W.  BEGLEY,  M.A.,  01 
Greencroft  Gardens,  N.W.,  formerly  of  East  Hyde  Vicarage,  Luton,  Beds., ^oru- 
prising  rare  Chronogrammatic,  Anagrammatic,  and  Epigrammatic  Broks  and 
Tracts,  and  other  Singular  Literary  Productions— interesting  and  scarce  Works  on 
Witchcraft  Sorcery,  Demonomania,  Alchemy,  and  other  Occult  Subjects  Writings 
of  Ultra-Religious  Sect-Founders— Original  Documents  by  and  connec  ed  with 
Joanna  Southcott,  Mormonism,  Swedenborgianism  Quakerism,  Anabaptists,  M 
leniarians,  Spiritualists,  fhc.-Collections  of  Ex-L.br.s -Early  Printed  Books-a 
large  number  of  Scarce  Tracts,  Manuscripts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

FFNERAT  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
Institutions  in  india.  the  colonies,  America, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515- 

MO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

GREAT  BOULDER  PERSEVERANCE. 


The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Great  Boulder  Perseverance  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  Salisbury  House  on  Wednesday,  Sir  W est 
Ridgway  presiding. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  usual  notice, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  profit  for  the  year  ended  December  31  last  was 
/142  152,  which  was  increased  by  the  balance  brought  forward  to  £185,857.  lhe 
amount  distributed  in  dividends  for  the  year,  including  the  final  dividend  of  ii.  a 
share  paid  last  month,  was  2x39.973.  representing  2s.  per  share,  or  xo  per  cent.,  tor 
the  year.  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  large  sum  of  248,256  expended  on  the 
year’s  development  work  had  all  been  debited  to  revenue.  This  had  been  a  some¬ 
what  unselfish  course  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  because  if  the  amount  had  been 
charged  to  capital  the  profits  would  have  been  proportionately  increased,  and  the 
board  would  have  divided  among  themselves  £s,oco,  instead  of  only  X242, 
as  extra  remuneration  under  the  articles  of  association.  An  item  of  -644,438 
figured  in  the  balance-sheet  as  loan  and  interest  due  by  Mr.  Gardner  (the 
late  Chairman  of  the  Company).  Under  their  agreement  with  Mr.  Gardner 
2S  per  cent,  of  the  loan  and  interest  became  payable  on  October  11  last.  Prior  to 
iLl  date  notice  was  lormally  given  to  him  of  the  instalment  *rc£di^s 
reply  was  received,  and  the  amount  had  not  been  paid.  Legal '  The 

were  therefore  taken  against  Mr.  Gardner,  and  they  were  now  P«idmg.  The 
litigation  between  the  Company  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  Sc  Co., 
'Kwas  pending  at  the"  time  of  the  last  -eelmg  had  been  settled  on  a  basis 
which  the  directors  considered  quite  satisfactory  to  this  ^Company.  Las'  year  he 
dealt  fully  with  the  development  which  had  taken  place  on  each  ot  the  lodes  in 
their  mine,  and  since  then  ."heir  colleague.  Mr.  Hooper  had e 

X  Xs Azp?  * 

would  Umam.ained  Uu  development  wo"rk  was  being  «d 

^rto^Scrt^ 

the  meeting  and  referred  to  the  thorough  examination  made  by  him  of  the 
Company's  property  last  October.  Having  alluded  to  the  ore  reserves  at  various 
noints  on  th- "properly,  he  stated  that  their  total  working  costs  last  year,  not 
including  development, ’worked  out  at  just  under  24s.  per  ton  of  ore  mined  and 
treated  §  This  was  a  considerable  reduction  as  compared  with  the  fi  ures  of  the 
nrevious  year  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  item  would  be  further 
reduced  10  li  a  ton.  During  last  February  the  average  gold  contents  of 

l3orgtfTe  Usl  wenek  o9i  Februuryfhe  assay  value  of  the  residues  was  further  reduced 
to  17I  grains.  This  was  almost  extracting  every  bit  of  gold.  With  reference  to  the 
future  ft  was  dangerous  to  prophesy,  but  he  might  say  that  on  the  basts  of  16,000 
tons  monthly,  after  allowing  4s.  per  ton  for  development,  there  was  a  net  profit  in 

sight  of  about  2275,000,  exclusive  of  any  of  the  probable  ore. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  M.P.,  and 

^The^proceedlngs^erminated  with  references  to  the  Chairman’s  important  mission 
to  South  Africa  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 
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LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 

The  forty-third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life 
Assurance  Company  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  offices,  65  and  67  Cornhill  E  C 
Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  (chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding.  * 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  W.  Mannering)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  touching  upon  the  various  leading  points  of  the 
report  he  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  refer  to  the  absence  of  one  who,  on  these 
occasions,  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  Sheppard, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  by  everyone,  and  who  was  connected  as  a  director  with 
this  Company  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-three  years,  and  for  many  years  acted 
as  deputy-chairman.  To  succeed  him  as  deputy-chairman  the  board  elected 
Mr.  \  eseyG.  M.  Holt,  a  name  well  and  favourably  known  in  the  City,  and  who  has 
been  a  director  for  many  years.  The  board  have  filled  up  the  vacancy  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Clirehugh  (the  general  manager  and  founder  of  the  Com¬ 
pany),  who  will  continue  for  the  present  to  act  as  general  manager  with 
a  seat  on  the  board.  I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  usual  points  of  the 
report  on  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  few  remarks.  First  of  all  as 
regards  the  new  assurances  for  the  past  year.  The  proposals  submitted  were  2,832 
for  over  ^937, oco,  and  of  these  there  were  completed  2,564  policies  for  4)750,000, 
yielding  a  new  premium  income  of  nearly  ,£33,000.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  ,£54,000  in  sums  assured  and  £1,830  in  new 
premiums.  \ou  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  result  to  have 
attained,  and  doubtless  the  improvement  for  some  months  past  in  the  general 
business  of  the  country  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  I  am  sure  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  representatives  of  the  Company, 
and  indicates  on  their  part  a  great  amount  of  zeal  and  perseverance.  The  total 
premium  income  has  now  reached  the  amount  of  nearly  £303,000,  after  deduction  of 
re-assurance  premiums,  and  the  increase  over  the  previous  year — amounting  to  over 
£9, ooo-is  considered  a  very  satisfactory  feature.  The  total  income  of  the  Company, 
including  interests  and  dividends,  amounted  to  about  £382,000.  So  far  I  have  dealt 
with  the  new  business  and  premium  income,  and  I  now  will  make  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  claims  by  death  during  the  past  year.  They  amount,  with  bonus 
additions,  to  over  £143,000,  and,  although  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  year 
before  by  something  like  £20,000,  are,  nevertheless,  within  the  expectancy  by 
nearly  £12,000.  I  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions  that  as  the  Company 
advances  in  age  the  claims  are  bound  to  increase.  What  we  have,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  is  whether  they  are  within  the  expectancy.  Although  I  have  said  the 
amount  under  the  policies  which  have  become  claims  shows  an  increase  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  I  am  informed,  is  23  per 
cent,  less  than  expected,  showing  clearly  that  the  mortaliiy  has  arisen  under  some 
of  the  heavier  policies.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  the  average  age  at  death 
during  the  past  year  was  55,  against  51  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  out  of  the 
deaths  during  the  past  year  27  per  cent,  were  between  65  and  70  years 
of  age  and  20  per  cent,  over  70.  These  facts  show  that  the  amount  paid 
cannot  be  regarded  entirely  as  a  loss  to  the  company  or  as  undue  strain  on  its 
.  "Is; .  °n  the  contrary,  under  the  older  policies  there  is  a  great  relief  to  tbe 
liabilities,  which  tells,  of  course,  favourably  in  a  valuation.  I  may  add  that  the 
average  age  of  all  the  existing  lives  on  the  books  of  the  Company  is  only  42  years, 
showing  that,  although  the  Company  has  been  established  for  nearly  forty-four 
years,  the  lives  are  still  young.  I  now  come  to  deal  with  the  funds  of  the  Company, 
which,  after  the  additions  of  the  past  year,  amounting  to  £117,000,  now  stand  a  ’t 
£2,118,000  in  round  figures.  It  is  shown  clearly  in  the  balance-sheet  how  this 
large  amount  has  been  invested,  the  average  rate  yielded  on  invested  and  uninvested 
funds  being  £3  18s.  3d.  per  cent.— very  similar  to  the  previous  year— although  on 
the  actual  amount  invested  it  comes  out  at  £4  2s.  tod.  per  cent.  As  regards  the 
question  of  expenses  of  management,  which  come  out  at  very  much  'he  same 
as  the  year  before,  we  are  aware  of  tbe  importance  of  this  point,  and  it 
has,  I  know,  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  management.  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  say  the.  increased  competition  nowadays  existing  is  very 
great,  and  renders  the  acquisition  of  new  business  at  a  moderate  cost  more  difficult 
than  ever.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  a  hope  that  all  those  connected 
with  the  Company  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  us  in  increasing  its  business,  and 
I  know  that,  not  only  at  home,  but  our  friends  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  India -in 
both  of  which  countries  considerably  more  business  has  been  done -take  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Company.  I  am 
sure  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  all  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  enablin-  us 
to  attain  the  figures  which  I  have  submitted  to  you  to-day,  and  I  trust  that' the 
steps  which  the  board  h*ve  lately  taken  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  home  business 
may  show  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  1  beg  to  move  :  “  That  the  report  of 
the  directors,  together  with  the  statement  of  accounts  and  the  revenue  account  and 
balance-sheet  and  the  auditors’  certificate,  be  received,  adopted,  and  entered  on  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt  (deputy-chairman),  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  as  he 
had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  investments  of  the  Company,  he  would 
ike  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  satisfactory 
position  of  the  Company  in  that  respect.  As  the  propiietors  would  have  learned 
from  the  report,  the  average  yield  on  the  invested  and  uninvested  funds  of  the 
Company  was  £3  38s.  3d.  per  cent.,  which  might  in  these  days  be  considered  very 
satisfactory,  looking  to  the  sound  nature  of  the  investments  they  held.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  expenditure,  which  was  always  an  important  one,  and  one  which 
the  directors  always  kept  steadily  in  view,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  did 
a  very  considerable  business  in  Canada,  and  in  order  to  get  this  they  had  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  up  to  date  in  all  their  arrangements,  involving  expenditure, 
which,  however,  was  closely  watched  by  their  friends  in  Canada  as  well  as  them- 
selves.  They  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  their 
investments  in  the  Dominion.  Thanks,  however,  to  their  highly  representative 
board  and  to  their  manager,  they  were  doing  a  very  large  business  in  Canada,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  keen  competition  of  native  companies,  they  hoped  to  obtain  a 
large  share  of  the  increased  business  which  could  not  fail  to  result  from  the 
improvement  in  trade  now  so  general  throughout  the  Dominion.  They  had  also 
recently  taken  steps  to  increase  their  home  business  and  were  very  sanguine  that 
these  would  result  in  a  considerable  accession  during  the  current  3-ear. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  :  “  That  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Clirehugh  as  a 
director  of  the  Company,  while  retaining  his  position  as  general  manager  of  the 
Company,  and  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  that  office,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
confirmed.  Mr.  Clirehugh,  who  founded  the  Company,  had  been  connected  with 
the  undertaking  for  forty-four  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  had  never 
missed  the  annual  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 


CORPORATION  OF  LONDON  £3  PER  CENT0. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK,  1927-1957. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  ist  March  and  the  ist  September,  at  the 
l>ank  of  England. 


i^ocjc  up  *  i,  250,000  stock. 

securing  the  balance  of  Interest  cn  the  present  Issued’  &  d  '6  June’  I5°5, 

Price  of  Issue  Fixed  by  the  Corporation  at  £93.’  per  Cent. 

The  first  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six  Months'  Interest,  will  be  payable 
p  ,  -  ,  _  ist  Septtmher,  1506. 

tlj  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  Stock  has  been  included  in  the  list  nr 
Secu  titles  in  which  cash  under  the  conirol  or  *  ubiect  tothet  rdsr  nf  c 
be  invested,  and  Trustees  are  .heiefcre  authonsedby  theTrustee 
invest  therein  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  Trust93’ 

Trustees  for  Debenture  Stockholders  : 

Se  rnvIZ ^0pNSHrVA,ELE  THE  L0KD  MAYOR,) 

The  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENfil  ANT)  f™  >k.  >•  v  • 
The  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  LONDON  EAELAND,  for  the  time  being. 


The  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  FNGI  Awn 
notice  that,  by  arrangements  made  with  the  Corporation  of  I-ondon  "they^re- 
authorised  to  receive  applications  for  £1,250000  of  CORPORATinv^  — 
LONDON  £3  per  cent.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  i9°7-i957  °F 

nTje^t,°?.ifS  secttred  by,  and  is  to  be  held  subject  to  tbe  conditions  of  a  Trust 
Deed  dated  the  24th  June,  1897  (a  copy  of  which  can  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of 

frnnJ'th.  Ga‘  dha  i’  !j,ondon>'  charging  all  the  rents  and  income  derived 

from  the  freehold  and  leasehold  estates,  and  all  the  tolls,  dues,  stallages  rents  and 

revenues  of  or  to  which  the  Corporation  now  are  or  at  any  time  thereafter  shall 

become  entitled  otherwise  than  as  Trustees  or  Mortgagees.  For  further  securing 
and  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  Stock,  tbe  Corporation  have  covenanted  tf 
set  aside  £15,000  per  annum  out  of  their  annual  income,  after  providing  for  the 

^income^thereof  ’  “d  ‘°  mv“‘ ,nd  accumu,ate  such  annual  slims  an!' 

D^n, ‘S -!n  adJ?ition  *°  the  Two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Debenture  Stock  already  issued  on  the  security  of  the  above-mentioned  Trust 
Deed.  A  Supplemental  Trust  Died,  dated  the  ist  June,  1905  (acopy  of  which  can 
be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  City  Solicitor,  Guildhall,  London)?  has  been  exe- 
srACOHnStri,TaS?bSeqUent  cha/se  upon  tbe  several  properties,  revenues,  &c 
specified  above  for  1  he  purpose  of  securing  the  extra  one-half  per  cent,  interest 
which  is  to  be  paid  upon  the  Stock  now  issued.  In  all  other  resp-as  as  regards  the 
Security  for  both  capital  and  interest  the  two  issues  will  rank  pari  passu.  & 

The  StOLk,  if  not  previously  redeemed,  will  be  redeemed  at  par  on -the  ist  July 
1957,  but  the  Corporation  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  redeem  the  Stock  at 
par  on  the  ist  July,  1927,  provided  that  not  less  than  six  calendar  months’  notice 
of  their  intention  shall  have  been  previously  given. 

The  proceeds  of  this  Issue  will  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  existing  temporary 
advances,  and  Bonds  falling  due.  s  ^  y 

The  Books  of  the  Corporation  of  London  £3  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  1927- 
L9n7i,W1 II  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  all  Assignments  and  Transfers 
will  be  made.  Stock  Certificates  to  bearer  of  the  denominations  of  £i,oeo,  £500 
and  £100,  with  Coupons  for  half-yearly  dividends  attached,  will  he  obtainable  in 
due  course  in  exchange  for  inscribed  Stock,  at  the  same  rate  of  charge  as  in  the 

rSe,llG°Vernm<:nt  S<0CY  and  holde,s  " i‘>  be  aMe  at  any  time  to  re-inscribe  suck 
Ceitincates  on  payment  of  the  usual  fee. 

Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  cf  Stamp  Duty. 

Dividends  will  be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  tbe  ist  March  and 
desired  ^ePtemker>  Interest  Warrants  being  transmitted  by  post  unless  otherwise- 

A  full  six  months’  dividend  on  the  total  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock~'illTe 
payab  e  on  the  ist  September,  1906. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier  s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Street  E.C. 
In  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  after  making 

that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications,  which  may  be  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  issue,  must  be  for 
multiples  of  £100,  and  no  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100 
Stock  :  but  the  Stock  once  inscribed  will  be  transferable  in  any  sums  which  are 
multiples  of  a  penny,  as  in  Consols. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Stock  will  be  required' 
are  as  follows  :—  ’ 

On  Tuesdaj-,  the  24th  April,  1906,  £23  per  cent.  ; 

On  Tuesdaj-,  the  22nd  Maj-,  1906,  £30  per  cent.  ; 

On  Monday,  the  25th  June,  1906,  £30  per  cent.  ; 

but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full,  on  and  after  the  24th  April,  under  discount 
at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any 
instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificate  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 
As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  have  been  paid  in  full,  they  can  be 
inscribed  (i.e.,  converted  into  Stock) ;  or  they  can  be  exchanged  for  Stock  Certili- 
cates  to  bearer  as  soon  as  these  can  be  prepared,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  pro¬ 
vided  such  exchange  be  effected  not  later  than  the  ist  August,  1906. 

Applications:  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Chief 
Cashier  s  Ofhce  Bank  of  England  ;  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshal  l  Co.,  13  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C.  ;  or 
of  the  Chamberlain,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on,  or  before,  Tuesday,  the  10th  Aoiil 
1906.  r  ’ 

Bank  of  England,  London  :  5th  April,  1906. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :  — 


United  Kingdom, 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s-  d. 

One  Year  . . . 

...  182  ... 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year  . . . 

...  0  14  1 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  7  UR  DA  I  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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STR MTS  SETTLEMENTS  (ISERTAM)  RUBBER  COMPANY, 

1  1  M  TKD  are  issuing  a  prospectus  which  states  among  other  things  that  the 
LIST  is  NOW  OPEN,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  MONDAY,  April  9, 
1906,  at  four  p.m. 

The  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  (BERTAM)  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

CAPITAL  . £175,000 

Divided  into  175,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

There  are  NOW  OFFERED  for  SUBSCRIPTION  150,000  SHARES  of 

£1  EACH. 

Of  which  25,000  Shares  are  for  the  provision  of  working  capital, 
payable  as  follows  : — 

ss.  M.  per  share  on  application,  £s.  6d.  per  share  on  allotment  5*.  p«  share  one 
month  after  allotment,  and  5s.  per  share  two  months  after  allotment. 


1906 

19°7 

1908 

1909 

1910 
3911 
1912 
3913 
1914 
3935 


Production  of 
Rubber, 
lbs. 

36.500 
25,000 
36,000 
50,000 

71.500 
145,000 
310,000 
525,000 
735,000 
885,000 


3,900 

3,900 

2,300 

2,300 

2,900 

2,90a 

3,200 

3,200 

3^co 

3,50° 

Total 

Revenue. 

£ 

6,025 
8,350 
11,300 
14,800 
20,775 
39,3  50 
80,700 
334,453 
187,250 
224,750 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  WEST  RIDGWAY,  P.C.,  G.C.MAL,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
JOHflr  SSffiff  M  ^ Anglo- Malay 

THOMAS1  R*ITCHdK^ Jd.P.  (Director,1"  Patafing Rubber  Syndicate,  Ltd.),  Over- 
CEORGE  SHORt'bARWICK  (Director,  Daimler  Motor  Company  (1904),  Ltd.), 

€ R O RG E ^ DU  AT ^D  U  ND  A  S°-  M  0  U  A  T  (Partner  in  William  Dunman  and  Co.), 
Merchant,  Singapore.  BANKERS. 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  (Ltd.),  Bishopsgate 

CHARTERED'  BAN96K  OF97  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA?  AND  CHINA,  Hatton 
Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

'AUDITORS. 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  41  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

t  r  £-  QO\S  a.  CoDthall  Court,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange,  •  _  _ 

JOHN  GIBBS,  SON  &  SMITH,  cgCornhill,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange,  .0. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (pro  tern.). 

H.  READ  SMITH,  F.C.I.S.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

to  Mr.  G  M  Dundas-Mouat,  Mr.  Prior,  in  refemng  to  h.s  exam.nation  of  the 
estate,  writes :  T  ., 

..  t  have  ,aken  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  I  consider 

As  far  as  rubber  is  concerned,  you  have  nothing  to  fenr,  and  tmnK  alter 
reidimr  mv  report  you  yourself  will  see  the  reasons  for  this.  •  •  •  ,  . 

add  thlt  /consider  John  Lamb  the  very  best  man  you  could  have  for  the  job  o 
ad  1  hTs  Methods  are  good.  I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  he 

can  controUnd  manage  Tamil,  Malay,  and  Chinese  labour  m  the  very  best  way, 
particularly  Malay,  which  is  half  the  battle. 

The  following  estimate  of  revenue  is  based  on  a  cablegram  from  ^r-  date 

a 9th  March^cu 1 .  estimating  the  production  of  rubber  and  the  revenue  from  other 

sources  for  the  next  io  years  : 

Value  of  Other  Sources 
Rubber.  (approximate). 

£  * 

4i  32.5 
6,250 
9,000 
12,500 
37*^75 
36,250 
77  500 

131.250 
183,750 

221.250 

showing  an  average  revenue  for  the  ten  years  of  £72,735  per  annum.  ,  , 

Mr  Prior’s  returns  are  based  upon  100,000  additional  rubber  trees  being  Plan 

in  each  of  the  years  rco6,  1907,  and  1908.  It  is,  however,  the  intention  of  the 

directors  to  increase  the  area  planted  until  the  number  of  rubber  trees  reaches  an 
eventual  total  of  something  like  750,000.  Under  these  circumstances  the  avenue, 
as  estimated  above  by  Mr.  Prior,  should  be  largely  increased  during  subsequent 

>eThe  products  of  the  estate,  other  than  rubber,  consist  of  cocoanuts  (there  being 
a  plantation  of  about  40,000  trees).  Sireh  leaf,  paddy  (r,ce),  See.,  whiffi J?" \ar® 
nlso  the  rents  of  shop-houses,  grazing  rights,  & c.  With  proper  management  and  a 
little  ex pentfi ture  upon  the’ estate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  total  income  from 
these  various  sources  other  than  rubber  can  be  very  largely  increased,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  cocoanut  production,  the  cultivation  of  which  Mr.  Prior  specially 
recommends  An  asset  of  considerable  importance  is  the  large  quantity  of  Tumbusu 
wood,  a  hard  wood,  most  valu  .bte  for  building  purposes. 

The  property  is  already  equipped  with  bungalow,  office,  and  store,  new  rubber 
drying  house,  new  rubber  preparing  house,  new  cocoa-nut  shed,  and  accommoda- 

li  TherVis  plemvof  "good  labour,  and  the  Tamil  coolies  like  the  place  the  water 
being  perfect  and  health  uniformly  good.  The  proximity  to  Penang  and  the  ready 
communication  with  that  port  are  matters  of  great  importance. _  , 

The  amount  to  be  provided  for  working  capital,  .625,000,  is  considered  ample 
having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  the  planting  can  be  done  and  the  abundance 

an?b;?Peraege00fS3ddpearbshare  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  on  all  shares  applied 
for  on  forms  bearing  brokers’  stamps.  ~  ,  , 

Application  for  a  special  settlement  and  a  quotation  of  the  Company  s  shares  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  will  be  made  in  due  course.  ,  , 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  ban 
^brokers  and  at  the  offices  of  the  company. 


The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Tuesday, 

10th  April,  1906. 

CHILIAN  GOVERNMENT 
4t  PER  CENT.  COLD  LOAN  of  190G. 

Issue  of  £3,700,000,  =  Marks  75,850,000,  =  Francs  93,055,000. 

(Authorised  by  the  Laws  of  .4th  and  21st  February,  1906,  and  by  the 
Decree  of  27th  March,  3906.) 

In  Bonds  to  Bearer,  in  denominations  of  £500,  £200,  £100,  and  £20, or  their 
equivalent  in  Marks  or  Francs  at  the  exchanges  of  M.  20.50  and  Frx.  25.15 
per  £  sterling  respectively. 

Interest  at  .p  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  April  and 
1st  October. 

Principal  redeemable  by  a  Cumulative  Sinking  Fund  of 2  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Bonds  in  the  market  if  the  price  be  below  par  other- 
wise?  drawing  Bonds  at  par  in  January  and  July  m  each  year  for  payment  on  the 
following  1st  April  and  1st  October  respectively.  The  first  redemption  of  Bonds  is 
to  take  place  on  1st  October,  1006.  The  Chilian  Government  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  increase  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  to  redeem  the  Loan,  on  or  after  1st  April, 

ion  on  giving  three  months' previous  notice.  .  ,  .  , 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent  per  annum  will  accrue  from  the  dates  of  the 
instalments',  and  a  Coupon  payable  on  1st  October,  .906  for  £114^  «od..per  Bond 
of  £100,  being  the  amount  of  such  interest,  will  be  attached  to  the  I  rovtstonal  Scrip 

CeMessrsUSSPEYER  BROTHERS  and  the  DEUTSCHE  BANK  (Berlin), 
London  Agency,  will  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  above  Bonds  at  the  price  of 
94J  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows  :  — 

£5  0  0  per  cent,  on  Application, 

£25  0  0  ,,  ..  Allotment, 

£30  0  0  „  8  th  MaY’  1906- 

£34  10  0  „  8th  June,  1906. 

£94  10  0 


Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  Allotment,  or  on  8th  May,  1906,  under  discount 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Applications  for  these  Bonds  will  also  be  simultaneously  received  - 

In  ^I^anbon-oif-M^n^y^tfm^Ag3mcy^of  the  DEUTSCHE  BANK,  and 

byin‘ AmMeZrdamD  by  MeLfimElRA  DE  MATTOS  BROTHERS, 
and  the  BANQUE  DE  PARIS  et  des  Pays  Bas,  Succursale  d  Amsterdam. 
And  also  in  various  other  Cities  in  Oermanv.  _  r  _ 

water-works  and  sanitary  works  in  various  towns  in  Chili. 

The  Davment  of  the  Coupons  and  the  redemption  of  the  Bonds  will  take  place 
free  of  affpresent  or  future  Chilian  taxes  or  imposts,  at  the  option  of  the  holders 
either  in  London  in  sterling,  or  in  Germany  in  Marks  at  the  exchange  of  M.  20.50 

PCpro Gxi onaf  Seri d  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment  Letters, 
an?these  Cert1?aPtes  wm  be  exchanged  for  definitive  Bonds,  beartng  mterest  from 

s,«*  e.>, l»*», 

liable  to  forfeiture.  1  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  on  application  will  b 

^A  translation  of  the  above-mentioned  Decree  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of 

also  be  made  on  the  annexed  form. 

London,  5th  April,  1906.  _ _ _ _ 


No. 


Chilian  Government  4£  per  Cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1906. 

ISSUE  OF  £3,700,000, =Marks  75, 850,000,=. Francs  93,055.000. 
(Authorised  by  the  Laws  of  14th  and  21st  February,  1906,  and  by  the  Decree 
v  of  27th  March,  190S.) 

T„M„rs  cpFYER  BROTHERS,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 

T  M  And  the  DEUTSCHE  BANK  (BERLIN),  London  Agency,  George  Yard, 
London,  E.C.  , 

I/We  request  you  to  allot  me/us  £ . . . ••  .,of  ,b?  above  oan  up0n 

terms  of  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  5*  April,  190  . 

i ,  Wf  enclose  /  . .  being  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent.,  and  I/\\  e  engage 

to  accept  the  above  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  to  me^us,  and  to  ma  e 
further  ^payments  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  said  Prospectus. 

Signature . 

aII(Add^whe*ther  Mr. ,  Mrs]  or  Miss,  and  Title,  if  any.) 
Address . 


PLEASE 

WRITE 

DISTINCTLY, 


Date 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  “  Bearer.  ’ 


LA  REVUE 

(Anciertne  “Revue  des  Revues”). 

La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  fran9aises  et  ^rangeres,  nouvelle  sine 
aorandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  audits  de  pre¬ 
mier  ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
par  ait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr.;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1906  recevront  gratuitement  tons 
les  micros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,.  e’est-k-dtre  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parirti  les  chefs- 
d’oeuvre4 du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d  une  valeur 

d’environ  30  fr.). 

Spiciinen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L’OPE'RA.  Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS 

FROM 

CHAPMAN  £  HALL’S  LIST 

Now  Ready. 

A  ROMANTIC  HISTORICAL  MONOGRAPH. 

A  FRIEND  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

(LADY  ATKYN8.) 

By  FREDERIC  BARBEY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Victorien  Sardou. 

With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  a  romantic  book  with  a  romantic  origin,  and  all  readers  who  care 
for  the  picturesque  and  heroic  side  of  history  will  find  it  abundantly  to  their 
taste.  1  he  style  of  the  book  is  animated  and  full  of  colour,  and  it  loses  nothing 
of  its  charm  and  vivacity  in  the.  hands  of  an  unusually  sympathetic  trans¬ 
lator.  We  have  given  a  mere. outline  of  the  story,  but  the  original  fills  in  the 
details. with  innumerable  felicitous  touches.  In  short,  this  is  a  book  of  genuine 
attractions,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  historian,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overflowing  with  interest  for  the  general  reader.'—  Daily  Telegraph. 

“A  book  worthy  of  attention . All  the  elements  of  an  historical  romance 

and  some  hints  of  new  historical  revelations.”—  Tribune. 

“  A  strange,  romantic  story... .. .A  fascinating  problem.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“An  invaluable  and  fascinating  addition  to  our  knowledge  ol  the  events  of 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.” — Daily  Express. 

A  FRIEND  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

By  FREDERIC  BARBEY. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  BUTLER  BURKE’S  GREAT  BOOK. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 

Demy  Svo.  16s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Burke’s  discovery  is  of  immense  importance.  It  seems  to  put  the 
problem  of  life’s  origin  one  step  further  back.  He  states  the  case  foi  continuity 
in  Nature  with  admirable  lucidity  and  force,  and  if  his  thinking  is  at  times  too 
transcendental  for  some  of  his  readers,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  eloquently  and  cogently 
expressed.  He  has  given  fresh  life  to  an  inquiry  that  will  never  lose  its 
interest.” — Daily  Telegraph ,  February  26,  1906. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCHOPENHAUER. 

THE  UNITY  OF  WILL. 

STUDIES  OF  AN  I R  RATIONALIST. 

By  G.  AINSLIE  HIGHT,  Author  of  “  An  Essay  on  Culture.” 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net.  [Now  ready. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  BALKANS. 

BY-PATHS  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

ByCapt.  F.  W.  YON  HERBERT,  Author  of  “  The 
Defence  of  Plevna.” 

Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

A  New  Novel  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle. 

6/-  Witt  20  Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  6/- 

IW  FIRST  LARGE  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

IF  YOUTH  BUT  KNEW 

Sidney  Dark  in  the  DAILY  EXPRESS. — “An  exciting  and  picturesque 

narrative . 1  he  book  has  all  the  characteristic  charm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton. 

Lastle.  ° 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

6/  ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD  6/ 

SEVENTH  IMPRESSION. 

New  Volume  by  the  Author*  of  st Vice  Versa.** 

6/  SALTED  ALMONDS  Mk.  6/ 

***  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Sketches  full  of  fantastic  humour, 
chiefly  from  the  columns  of  “  Punch.” 


TWO  NOVELS  JUST  PUBLISHED . 

6/  [MR.  BAXTER,  SPORTSMAN  6/ 

By  CHARLES  FIELDING  MARSH. 

6/  OLD  MR.  LOVELACE  6/- 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE. 

MANCHESTER  GUAR DIAN. — “  A  charming  sketch . there  are  severe 

episodes  of  an  admirable  humour.” 


THREE  NOVELS  IN  THE  SECOND  IMPRESSION . 

6-  BROWNJOHNS  6/ 

Published  February  26.  By  Mrs.  PERCY  DEARMER. 

Telegraph .  — “  Mrs.  Brownjohn  is  an  unforgetable  figure,  and  the  boys  are  two 
of  the  most  fascinating  imps  in  fiction,  absolutely  true  to  life.” 

6/  THE  POISON  OF  TONGUES  6/ 

Published  February  20.  By  M.  E.  CARR. 

[ Ready  immediately. 

Truth's  advice  : — “  Do  you  want  to  know  of  a  really  good  and  interesting  novel  ? 
Get  ‘  The  Poison  of  Tongues.’  It  is  enthralling.” 

3/6  DICK :  a  Story  without  a  Plot  3/6 

Published  February  20.  By  G.  F.  BRADBY. 

SPECTA  TOR.  —  **  A  very  agreeable  book — a  book  which  will  appeal  to  all  those: 
who  know  and  understand  the  heart  of  the  boy.” 


THE  SMALL  CARDEN  BEAUTIFUL 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  SO. 

By  A.  C.  CURTIS,  Author  of  “A  New  Trafalgar,”  &c. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  16  Half-tone  Illustrations,  and  several  Plans. 

Small  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Oh  April  io- 

A  SUMMER  RIDE  THROUGH 
bSu«ne  WESTERN  TIBET 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  14-S.  net. 

[On  April  io. 

THE  VICTORIAN  CHANCELLORS 

With  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  By  J.  B.  ATLAY.  Demy  8vo.  14-S.  net. 

DAILY  MAIL.—"  This  very  entertaining  volume . Mr.  Atlay’s  book  will 

take  high  rank,  for  it  brings  important  political  lives  in  an  accessible  form.” 

***  The  work  will  be  completed  in  a  Second  Volume. 

SEVENTY  YEARS’  FISHING 

By  CHARLES  GEORGE  BARRINGTON,  C.B. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Small  demy  8vo.  1 0s.  6d.net. 

FIELD.—  '  An  extremely  interesting  book  . the  book  of  a  good  sportsman  and 

a  good  angler,  from  which  even  the  most  modern  disciple  of  the  light-rod  philosophy 
cannot  but  learn  much.” 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 
IN  HER  LETTERS  .SfBEk 

By  PERCY  LUBBOCK. 

DAILY  MAIL.—  *  Mr.  Lubbock’s  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  re-read  and 
treasured  among  the  growing  literature  of  two  people  who  are  distinct  and  im¬ 
perishable  national  assets.”  _ 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 


Dr.  EMIL  REICH, 

Lecturing  this  week  on  PLATO  at  Claridge’s  Hotel,  said : 

“Mrs.  Frances  Campbell’s 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE 

will  appeal  to  the  cultured  ladies  of  the  land. 

In  tone,  treatment,  and  suggestiveness  it  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  book.” 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE. 

By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

At  every  Library  and  Bookseller1  s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LATEST  NOVELS. 
THE  SMITHS  OF  SURBITON. 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD.  [ Seventh  Edition. 

THE  BISHOP’S  APRON. 

By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM.  [Fourth  Edition. 

THE  BENDING  OF  A  TWIG. 

By  DESMOND  F.  T.  COKE.  [Third  Edition. 

THE  MISSES  MAKE-BELIEVE. 

By  MARY  STUART  BOYD. 

All  in  demand  at  the  Libraries. 


NOW  READY.  SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  OF 
MISS  ARABELLA  KENEALY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

AN  AMERICAN  DUCHESS. 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY, 

Author  of  “  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street,”  &c.  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [ Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


BEGI8TEBED  AS  A  ITEWSPAFEB. 

Printed  lor  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New. street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. Saturday,  7  April ,  190O. 
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We  beg  have  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  subjugation  of  Nature  is  an  old  phrase,  and  an 
old  ideal.  It  was  a  vision  of  Bacon.  In  these  days 
we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  fact.  With  an  arro¬ 
gance,  characteristic  of  the  modern  spirit,  men  com¬ 
placently  looked  on  Nature  as  thoroughly  broken  in 
and  duly  harnessed  to  human  needs.  A  catastrophe, 
something  exceptional  to  rule,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  But  it  comes.  Nature,  usually  content  to  let  man 
believe  himself  omnipotent,  pulls  him  up  from  time 
to  time.  The  Mont  Pelee  eruption  pulled  him  up 
sharp  in  the  New  World.  But  that  was  too  far  away 
for  Europeans  to  heed  it  much — and  most  of  the 
victims  were  black.  Another  reminder  was  necessary  : 
and  this  time  Nature  has  chosen  her  ground  well.  _  On  a 
spot,  which  is  a  very  sanctum  of  history  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  she  has  shown  that  “  progress  ”  cannot  hinder 
her  from  doing  now  what  she  did  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  Once  more  Vesuvius  reigns 
tremendous  o’er  the  conquered  land. 

This  frightful  catastrophe  has  in  it  everything  of 
pathos  and  irony.  The  thousands  of  humble  honest 
folk,  suddenly  made  homeless  refugees  flying  for  life, 
must  excite  the  pity  even  of  the  most  callous.  And 
Naples,  the  idle,  irresponsible,  feckless  city,  wanting 
nothing  but  to  lie  in  the  sun,  suddenly  is  made  serious 
and  silent.  Literally  Naples  is  repenting  in  ashes. 
Processions  of  victims  file  through  the  melancholy 
streets  with  lighted  candles  and  pious  offerings.  Let 
us  not  call  them  superstitious.  It  is  weak  to 
attempt  to  define  with  precision,  impossible  to  human 
powers,  divine  intervention  in  earthly  events  :  but  it  is 
entirely  well,  neither  is  it  illogical,  to  trace  the  finger  of 
God  in  all  catastrophes,  as  in  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

Italy  is  taking  her  trial  well.  Professor  Mattucci 
remains  at  his  post  at  the  Observatory  on  Vesuvius; 
the  King  and  Queen  have  gone  straight  to  the  scene 


of  desolation  ;  the  Government  and  the  local  authorities 
have  risen  finely  to  the  stress  and  strain  ;  the  soldiers 
stick  to  their  work  of  relief  and  order  with  real  heroism  ; 
and  the  vast  crowds  of  victims  have  not  given  way  to 
the  temptation  to  riot,  which  presses  on  the  heel  ot 
catastrophe.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  great 
horror  will  even  do  Italy  good.  Common  misfortunes 
swallow  up  smaller  differences  :  they  brace  and  harden. 
The  Italian  King  and  people,  we  believe,  will  come  out 
of  this  stronger  than  ever. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  chosen,  or  consented,  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  nonconformist  malice.  In  order  to  gratify 
nonconformist  spite  against  the  Church  of  England  the 
Government  propose  to  introduce  a  system  which  will 
impose  on  all  schools  supported  by  the  State  the 
nonconformist  conception  of  Christianity  ;  ousting  tor 
all  practical  purposes  every  other  view.  Churchmen, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  all  others  who  have  schools, 
built  at  their  own  expense  and  until  the  last  few  years 
maintained  largely  at  their  own  expense,  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  State  aid,  and  left  to  make  what  agree¬ 
ment  they  may  with  the  powers  that  be  as  to  compen¬ 
sation  for  use  of  their  school-buildings.  As  a  great 
favour,  the  trustees  of  these  schools  will  be  allowed  to 
provide  religious  teaching  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust  on  two  days  in  the  week,  out  of  school  hours  a 
concession  which  is  a  studied  insult.  This  is  the  great 
Liberal  Education  Bill— a  Bill  which  hardly  pretends  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  education  at  all.  It  does  not 
even  unify  the  schools — it  merely  inflames  old  sores  and 
adds  others  far  more  malignant  in  their  nature. 

This  of  course  is  Stiggins’  Bill.  This  is  Stiggins’ 
hour,  and  Stiggins  means  to  get  his  pound  ot  flesh 
while  he  can.  ‘So  Mr.  Birrell  took  an  evening  in  Holy- 
Week  to  introduce  a  Bill  putting  the  Church  under  the 
heel  of  the  nonconformists.  This  was  a  tasteful  touch 
certain  to  tickle  the  nonconformist  palate.  And  the 
necessary  flavouring  of  pietistic  hypocrisy .  was  not 
wanting.  Mr.  Birrell  made  profuse  professions  of  a 
desire  for  peace  and  goodwill  all  round.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  he  believes— for  he  tells  11s  that  he  has 
sucked  in  nonconformity  from  a  remote  age — that 
nonconformist  supremacy  will  be  a  blessing,  but  to 
ask  Churchmen  to  share  this  view  is  offensive.  In 
Heaven’s  name  let  us  be  fair  foes— as  enemies  we  can 
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accept  Mr.  Birrell  and  his  brethren,  but  we  do  not  want 
his  pretended  goodwill.  He  might  also  mend  his  style 
in  speaking.  His  speech  on  Monday  oscillated  between 
extreme  levity  and  extreme  unction.  Whom  in  the 
world  could  it  interest  to  hear  that  he  composed  his 
speech  in  Battersea  Park?  A  carefully  rehearsed  effect 
planned  to  flatter  Mr.  Burns. 


which  was  absolutely  necessary  and  has  proved  so 
effective.  Talk  about  “Canadian  cousins”  and  the 
like  is  absurd  in  a  case  like  this,  and  so  are  the  attempts 
to  score  points  about  free  trade  or  protection  or  pre¬ 
ference.  We  must  take  every  precaution  to  exclude 
diseased  cattle,  no  matter  what  country  or  colony  they 
come  from. 


But  the  world — even  at  this  moment — is  not  wholly 
made  up  of  Stigginses.  Mr.  Masterman,  a  Liberal 
Churchman,  whose  promise  we  have  always  watched 
with  interest,  reminded  Mr.  Birrell  of  this  on 
Monday,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  drove  the 
reminder  home.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  labour 
members’  policy  of  secularising  the  schools,  but  we 
recognise  that  their  position  is  honest,  straightforward, 
and  intelligible — the  opposite  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  position. 
On  various  sides  the  Stiggins  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  exposed  to  fire  :  on  either  flank  as  much 
as  in  front.  So  monstrous  a  proposal  will  stir  up  forces 
of  opposition  that  have  lain  latent  since  1895.  The 
Government  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  think  the 
average  working  man  is  in  love  with  the  nonconformist 
conscience  or  has  any  idea  of  turning  out  the  Anglican 
simply  to  put  in  the  nonconformist  parson.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Primate  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  calling 
the  Church  to  arms,  and  that  the  Bishops  have  met  in 
council  and  resolved  to  oppose  the  Bill  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  If  the  Church  let  slip  a  single  means  of  opposing 
this  Bill,  she  would  indeed  be  a  traitor  to  Christianity. 
Line  by  line,  word  by  word,  the  Bill  will  be  fought  in 
the  Commons  and  then  the  House  of  Lords  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

On  the  question  of  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Long  raised  the  case  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  five  Assistant  Land  Commissioners  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Bryce  bridled  at  the  notion  that  these 
officials  had  been  dismissed  because  they  were  Unionist 
and  Protestant — what  are  party  politics  to  Mr.  Bryce? 
— he  cares  nought  for  these  things — is  not  even  clear 
as  to  what  are  the  views  of  the  five  men  who  are 
appointed  in  their  stead.  Efficiency  is  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  with  Mr.  Bryce.  But  will  Mr.  Bryce  declare 
on  his  word  that  these  five  luckless  gentlemen  would 
have  been  dismissed  all  the  same  if  they  had  been 
ardent  Nationalists,  followers  of  Mr.  Redmond?  Our 
impression  is  that  not  one  of  them  would  have  gone 
in  such  a  case. 

The  Committee  to  inquire  into  matters  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  has  been  appointed  ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  will 
act  as  its  chairman.  It  is  a  strong  committee,  and  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  its  report  does  not  prove  that 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  done  great  work  for  Irish 
industries.  By  the  by  English  papers  have  not  reported 
the  correspondence  between  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
Mr.  Swift  McNeill  M.P.,  which  lately  appeared  in  full 
in  the  Irish  press.  Mr.  McNeill,  shrill  and  hectic,  was 
ready  to  show  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  held  out  his 
large  patronage  as  a  bait  during  his  candidature  for 
Galway  city-  Of  course  the  correspondence  proves  that 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  indeed  made  it  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  such  patronage  as  he  had  could  not 
profit  Gahvav.  However  the  very  word  “  patronage  ” 
set  Mr.  McNeill  mare’s-nesting.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Mr.  McNeill  fully  believed  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was 
ready  to  promise  jobs  to  political  supporters.  What  in 
the  world  is  the  use  of  patronage  to  a  Minister  unless  he 
can  make  a  bit  out  of  it?  Poor  Mr.  Swift  McNeill. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  way  out  of  any  difficulty  is  to 
leave  it  to  the  House.  He  leaves  his  labour  policy  to 
the  House,  he  will  no  doubt  leave  a  good  deal  of  his 
education  policy  in  the  same  hands  before  he  has  done 
with  it.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Asquith  gets  into  difficulties, 
he  will  be  for  leaving  the  Budget  to  the  House  too. 
Last  week  he  decided  to  leave  to  the  Plouse  the  question 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  diseased  cattle 
from  Canada.  Two  Liberal  M.P.s  introduced  last  week 
their  Bill  to  amend,  that  is  remove,  that  excellent  law, 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  Fortunately  it  was  talked 
out,  the  Speaker  refusing  the  Closure.  It  would  be 
wanton  folly  to  repeal  or  amend  out  of  all  use  an  Act 


Scottish  owners  of  sheep  farms  who  have  felt  the 
burden  of  unfair  valuation  of  stock  under  the  cus¬ 
tomary  method  of  arbitration  will  follow  with  interest 
the  action  of  the  Countess  of  Cromartie.  She  has  had 
three  farms  on  her  hands,  and  we  do  not  doubt  this 
has  happened  through  stocks  being  wrongfully  valued 
up  so  high  that  tenants  with  capital  enough  could  not 
be  found.  It  is  to  meet  this  that  Lady  Cromartie  has 
put  her  farms  on  a  new  basis.  Her  scheme  so  far  as 
it  is  known  at  present  leaves  some  points  unsettled 
about  which  there  is  considerable  curiosity.  What  will 
it  cost  to  make  the  change  and  what  assurance  is  there 
that  values  cannot  again  become  inflated  in  the  future  ? 
Lady  Cromartie  would  do  a  service  by  making  such 
points  as  these  more  definite. 

The  ladies’  election  at  Eye  ended  in  the  return  of 
Mrs.  Pearson’s  representative.  Lord  Graham,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Lady  Mary  Hamilton’s  champion,  made  a 
remarkably  good  fight  of  it,  reducing  the  Liberal 
majority  by  many  hundreds.  As  at  Leicester  so  at 
Eye  the  usual  mutually  destructive  explanations  are 
furnished.  According  to  the  Liberal  press  the  result 
has  no  political  significance  :  it  was  purely  personal, 
an  affair  of  the  ladies.  The  “Westminster  Gazette” 
hopes  that  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  kind — which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  awful  drop  in  the  Liberal  majority,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Probably  there  is  more  significance 
in  the  election  than  the  “Westminster”  will  allow. 
The  result  seems  really  to  show  that  the  Liberals 
reached  high-water  mark  at  the  General  Election.  The 
flood  is  subsiding  and  we  expect  before  long  some 
dove  sent  out  from  the  Unionist  ark  will  return  with  its 
olive  sprig. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  M.P.  who  once  wrote 
in  the  Liberal  press  a  series  of  appreciations  or  character 
sketches  of  Liberal  leaders  ;  but,  republishing  them  in 
book  form,  removed  the  less  complimentary  criticisms? 
One  seems  to  recall  something  of  the  sort.  When 
Mr.  Paul  publishes  his  House  of  Commons  speeches 
in  book  form,  surely  he  will  have  to  edit  away 
some  of  his  references  to  one  of  his  present 
leaders,  Mr.  Haldane.  He  is  furious  that  Mr. 
Haldane  should  allow  Mr.  Milvain,  a  Tory,  to  remain 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  General  ;  and  in 
the  House  on  Wednesday  sneered  at  Mr.  Haldane  for 
thinking  that  he  might,  “surrounded  by  the  military 
geniuses  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  financial  geniuses 
of  the  War  Office,  wipe  his  boots  on  the  House  of 
Commons”.  The  connexion  between  wiping  your 
boots  and  being  surrounded  by  geniuses  is  not  quite 
clear.  Nor  does  the  image  of  boot-wiping  on  the 
House  of  Commons  greatly  appeal  to  one.  Front 
Bench  men  have  a  way  sometimes  of  wiping  their  feet 
on  the  table  of  the  House — Mr.  Paul  himself  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so — but  this  is  another 
thing.  On  the  whole  we  agree  with  the  “  Westminster 
Gazette” — Mr.  Paul’s  language  is  unchastened. 

By  far  the  finest  public  speech  made  in  England  for 
months  past  was  Lord  Curzon’s  at  the  Pilgrim  Club 
dinner  last  week.  This  speech  was  admirably  re¬ 
ported  in  the  “Times  ”.  We  do  not  admire  the  depar¬ 
tures  of  the  “Times”  in  new  journalistic  fields.  But 
everybody  who  cares  for  high  thought  and  noble  speech 
should  be  grateful  to  the  “Times”  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  it  reports  such  speeches  as  Lord  Curzon’s, 
regardless  whether  the  “  copy”  is  “good  ”  or  not.  It 
is  clear  that  Lord  Curzon  on  India  is  precious  poor 
copy  just  now.  The  chief  Liberal  paper  boiled  him 
down  to  a  careless  paragraph — something  about  the 
value  of  West  Ham— and  squeezed  him  into  an  obscure 
part  of  the  page. 

Fancy — Mr.  Churchill  heavily  leaded  and  in  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  the  first  person,  and  Lord  Curzon, 
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in  the  finest  speech  which  even  he  has  made  for  a  long 
while,  given  a  poor  little  perfunctory  paragraph  !  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  cat  looming  like  a  lion,  and  the 
lion  mistaken  for  the  cat  through  the  mirage  of  party 
politics. 

The  text  of  the  Moorish  agreement,  duly  signed  at 
Algeciras  last  Saturday,  containing  as  it  does  123 
articles,  is  at  least  a  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  delegates  did  their  work.  Its  effect  will  be 
to  regulate  the  relations  not  only  of  France  but  of 
Europe  with  Morocco  on  and  after  its  ratification  by 
the  Powers,  to  confirm  the  sovereign  rights  .ot  the 
Sultan  while  securing  equality  of  opportunity  lor 
European  commerce  and  to  make  France  and  Spain 
for  the  next  five  years  responsible  for  the  police 
arrangements  at  the  ports  under  the  inspection  ot  a 
Swiss'officer,  who  is  to  report  to  his  Shereefian  majesty. 
On  the  European  situation  the  Conference  may  leave  a 
considerable  impression.  France  has  made  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  debt  she  owes  in  particular  to  Russia, 
and  it  is  stated  that  Germany  has  shown  her  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  Russian  attitude  by  withdrawing  her  under¬ 
taking  to  assist  in  the  floating  of  the  loan  which  Russia 
badly  needs. 

Very  much  apparently  to  the  surprise  even  of  the 
parties  most  concerned  the  Hungarian  constitutional 
dilemma  has  been  resolved  by  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry  composed  of  the  principal  members  ot  the 
Coalition.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  suddenly 
been  come  to  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
what  would  happen  on  the  close  of  the  term  within 
which  Parliament  must  be  summoned,  if  constitutional 
parliamentary  government  remained  suspended,  ihis 
term  ended  on  the  iith,but  by  the  8th  Baron  Fejervary, 
who  has  been  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  1  remiei 
whose  Parliament  had  been  locked  out  of  its  chamber, 
had  been  dismissed  with  gracious  compliments,  and  his 
old  parliamentary  enemies  have  been  placed  in  power. 
Dr.  Wekerle  is  the  Premier  and  other  members  of  his 
Cabinet  are  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  Coalition 
M.  Kossuth,  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  Count  Julius 
Andrassy,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  Count  Apponyi, 
Minister  of  Education.  Count  Zichy.  is  specially 
noticeable  because,  although  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Clerical  party,  and  the  Premier  is  persona 
ingrata  with  that  party  as  an  anti-Clerical  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Civil  Marriage  Act ;  he  has  accepted 
office  as  a  patriotic  duty  in  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  would  have  appeared  impossible  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  such  a  government  could  have  been  formed. 
All  the  objects  for  which  the  Coalition  leaders  have  been 
contending  are  waived.  The  army  and  language  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  remain  in  abeyance  ;  the  commercial  treaties 
are  to  receive  parliamentary  sanction  ;  but  above  all 
the  Ministers  are  pledged  to  prepare  a  Bill  establishing 
the  suffrage  on  a  much  wider  basis.  \  et  this  was  the 
measure  proposed  to  Baron  Fejervary  by.  M.  Kristoft 
and  adopted  by  him  as  a  means  of  “  dishing  the 
Magyar  movement  by  bringing  in  other  classes  ot 
voters.  How  all  this  has  been  brought  about  is  as 
mvsterious  as  the  reason  for  the  rejoicing  ot  the  people 
over  a  settlement  which,  if  the  Coalition  leaders  spoke 
truly,  they  would  formerly  have  denounced  as  a  betrayal 
of  their  country.  The  return  to  common-sense,  how¬ 
ever  inexplicable,  is  fortunate.  It  may  save  Austria- 
Hungary  from  domestic  calamities  and  other  nations 
from' the  perils  which  a  continued  conflict  between  the 
Crown  and  Hungary  would  have  involved. 

In  the  elections  to  the  Russian  Duma  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Democrats  have  continued  their  successes,  and 
it  is  now  practically  certain  that,  in  conjunction  with 
their  progressive  supporters,  they  will  command  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Moscow  has  gone  the  way  of 
S.  Petersburg,  and  the  Government  have  commanded 
barely  5  per  cent,  of  the  electorate.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  elections  in  the  country  is  the  number  of 
peasants  who  have  been  chosen  as  representatives. 
Already  the  victorious  moderates  are  arranging  for  a 
meeting  at  which  they  will  decide  what  line  their  policy 
shall  take  when  the  Duma  assembles.  The  result  is 
all  the  more  disappointing  to  the  reactionaries  because 


the  Tsar  has  recognised  the  significance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Democratic  poll,  and  refused  to  receive  any 
more  deputations  promoted  by  those  who  are  anxious 
only  to  prejudice  his  mind  against  the  new  order. 
Certain  journals  are  endeavouring  in  vain  to  prove  that 
the  elections  have  accomplished  nothing. 

The  disturbances  in  Meshed  seem  part  ot  a  general 
unrest  in  Persia  since  the  issue  of  the  Japanese  war 
was  against  Russia.  For  some  time  it  has  been  clear 
that  a  patriotic  section  of  Persians  resent  the  complete 
domination  which  Russia  has  obtained  over  the  Shah, 
whose  weakness  and  extravagance  have  impaired  the 
independence  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  Armenian  Christians  and  the  Moham¬ 
medans  in  the  Russian  districts  bordering  on  Western 
Persia,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Shah’s  dominions, 
have  further  excited  the  Persian  Mohammedans  and 
account  for  the  murder  of  Europeans  at  Meshed— the 
most  sacred  centre  of  Islam  in  Persia. 

The  Europeans  were  probably  Armenians,  though 
possibly7  some  of  the  Belgian  Customs  officers,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  Russian  agents,  may  have  been 
mixed  up  in  the  business,  there  is  however  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  outbreak  has  been  the  w7ork  of 
Russian  “agents  provocateurs’  ,  though  the  S.  Peters¬ 
burg  telegram  mentions  the  possibility  of  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population. 
The  hold  of  Russia  has  become  too  secure  to  require 
such  excuses  for  intervention.  The  Russianised 
cavalry,  which  is  the  only  effective  part  of  the  Shah’s 
army,  can  always  be  made  available  to  suppress  dis¬ 
turbances. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  between  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Mr.  Deakin’s  rejection  of  the  proposal  that 
-3  per  cent,  of  the  Customs  revenue  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  States.  The  matter  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance  to  the  Commonwealth  and  may  involve  the  taking 
of  a  referendum.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  particularist 
influences  at  work  in  Australia.  At  the  Colonial  In¬ 
stitute  on  Tuesday7  Mr.  Walter  James  made  an  heroic 
effort  to  defend  the  unfortunate  Immigration  Laws. 
They  were  directed,  he  said,  at  Asiatics  in  general  and 
Chinese  in  particular.  The  Labour  party7  did  not  take 
that  view  ;  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  them  than  that  the  Government  have 
found  amendment  necessary.  Immigration  apart,  Mr. 
James’  address  was  an  able  appeal  to  public  opinion  at 
home  to  second  Australia’s  efforts  to  help  herselt.  As 
he  w7ell  put  it,  Australia  may  claim  to  be  unique  in 
three  ways  :  “No  other  part  of  the  Empire  has  cost 
England  so  little,  no  other  part  has  yielded  compara¬ 
tively  so  much,  and  no  other  part  is  more  essentially 
and  racially  British.” 

Bambaata,  the  deposed  chief,  whose  raid  last  week 
revived  Natal’s  anxiety  as  to  native  unrest,  has  escaped 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Zululand.  General  Botha  s  view 
that  Natal  need  not  become  unduly  nervous  about  her 
native  troubles  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  justification.  At 
any  rate  orders  for  the  mobilisation  ot  a  body  ot  picked 
Rifles  have  been  countermanded,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Bambaata  is  apparently  to  be  left  to  the  Colonial 
Militia,  which  contains  a  large  Dutch  element,  and  to 
the  Indunas  under  Sibindi,  who  is  not  only  enthu¬ 
siastically  loyal  to  the  Government  but  has  a  long¬ 
standing  feud  to  settle  with  the  outlaw.  So  many 
influences  are  at  work  however  that  it  is  well  not  to 
be  too  confident  the  trouble  is  practically7  o\  er.  Some 
of  Bambaata’s  followers  have  had  remarkable  escapes, 
and  it  is  believed  the  witch  doctors  have  power  to  turn 
aside  the  white  man’s  bullets.  Though  this  will  not 
help  him  for  long,  its  immediate  effect  with  the  super¬ 
stitious  is  disastrous. 

The  Milner  movement  is  making  good  progress. 
Both  in  London  and  in  the  counties  it  is  being  carefully 
and  rapidly  organised.  In  a  day  or  two  the  forms  tor 
signature  will  be  circulated  and  the  names  of  centres, 
where  they  will  lie  for  signature,  published.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  banks,  and  all  semi-public  places  of  the 
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kind,  will  promptly  be  available  for  this  purpose.  Then 
private  persons  will  take  up  the  wTork.  Everyone  can 
be  a  centre  if  he  will.  It  would  be  good  if  every  well- 
wisher  to  Lord  Milner  would  see  that  he  gets  at  least 
a  dozen  names  to  add  to  the  list  of  signatories.  This 
must  be  a  national  testimonial,  representative  of  all 
classes— and  we  might  almost  say — of  all  parties. 

A  revenue  case  of  really  popular  interest  was  decided 
this  week.  There  are  restaurants,  as  is  well  known,  where 
if  you  drink  wine  or  beer  you  must  hand  over  the  money 
to  the  waiter  and  he  will  obtain  your  drink  from  some¬ 
where  round  the  corner.  One  always  suspects  that 
there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  restaurant  keeper 
and  '  the  seller  which,  whether  legally  or  illegally, 
evades  the  revenue  laws  that  prohibit  the  person  who 
has  not  a  licence  from  selling  and  getting  profit 
on  the  liquors  supplied  to  customers.  In  fact  there  is 
a  regular  custom  ;  and  it  has  received  a  sudden  check 
from  a  decision  given  by  Mr.  Denman  against  a  Soho 
restaurant  keeper.  His  wine  was  marked  say  at  3s.  a 
bottle  on  his  list  ;  but  he  had  an  agreement  with  a  wine- 
seller  to  pay  him  only  2 s.  6 d.  for  it.  The  magistrate 
held  there  was  a  sale  at  the  restaurant  which  was 
illegal,  but  that  the  merchant  who  supplied  the  wine  had 
not  committed  any  breach  of  the  law.  The  restaurant 
keepers  of  Soho,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  decision  and  there  is  to  be  an  appeal. 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  who  died  during  the  week  was  not 
a  big  man,  but  he  had  an  industry  and  understanding 
that  in  trade  or  politics  might  have  carried  him  far. 
Always  cool  and  resourceful,  he  was  able  on  at  least 
one  occasion  to  get  the  better  of  Whistler  himself  in  an 
affair  of  wit.  When  the  rivals  went  with  their  speeches 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Whistler 
had  carefully  primed  himself  with  unkind  persiflage  at 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss’  expense.  He  affected  to  forget 
the  name  of  his  obscure  rival  and  dubbed  him  “  Mr. 
Bull”  and  “  Mr.  Bayliss”.  In  reply,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  Bayliss  adroitly  hesitated  over  his  opponent’s 
name,  and  finally  came  out  with  “a  Mr.  Whistle”. 
Whistler  had  probably  not  been  handled  so  effectively 
since  the  usher  in  the  court  during  the  libel  action 
against  Ruskin  quite  innocently  held  one  of  his 
pictures  upside  down. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  comments  that  will  be 
made  on  the  Velazquez  Venus  at  the  National  Gallery 
during  the  Easter  holidays.  Even  on  ordinary  free  days  it 
is  impossible  to  stand  before  the  picture  for  five  minutes 
without  feeling  ashamed  of  one’s  nationality,  of  one’s 
very  species.  “My  eye!  she’s  all  right,  Bill  ”  :  this  kind 
of  appreciation  and  the  “Oh’s”  and  “  lovelys  ”  and 
“  sweets  ”  of  the  other  sex  might  make  one  half  doubt 
the  wfisdom  of  buying  the  picture  after  all.  Could  not  the 
authorities  post  up  in  the  room  the  warning  “  Silence  ”  ? 
Failing  this,  it  might  be  well  to  close  the  room  on 
public  holidays,  or  substitute  for  the  Venus  on  such 
occasions  a  recognised  Academy  favourite,  say  one  of 
Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  or  Marcus  Stone’s  sugar-sweet 
works  :  these  would  prove  quite  as  educating  as 
Velazquez  for  the  sightseer. 

A  reader  of  a  note  in  the  Saturday  Review 
on  the  euphemisms  of  the  provincial  press  is  angry 
because  we  used  the  words  “was  Mr.  Bamford  Slack 
given  a  teapot?  ”  He  is  a  great  stickler  for  grammar 
and  urges  that  we  ought  to  have  written  “  was  a  teapot 
given  to  Mr.  Slack?”  He  had  better  look  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary,  where  he  will  learn  about  the  verb 
“  give  ”  and  its  constructions,  the  indirect  passives  and 
all  the  rest.  As  a  fact  “was  Mr.  Bamford  Slack  given 
a  teapot?  ”  is  unexceptionable  English  and  grammar  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  it  ought  to  be.  He  wholly  misses 
our  point.  What  we  objected  to  in  “  Mr.  Slack  was 
made  the  recipient  of  a  teapot  ”  was  not  its  grammar — 
the  grammar  doubtless  is  good.  We  object  to  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  such  expressions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  invest  a 
plain,  every-day  sort  of  event  with  a  pomp  and  distinc¬ 
tion  which  do  not  really  attach  to  it.  All  these  round¬ 
about  expressions  are  insincere  and  even  disgusting. 
The  startling  word  “  quotes  ”  for  “  inverted  commas  ” 
we  object  to  for  quite  different  reasons,  which  may  be 
set  out  some  other  time. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  NONCONFORMITY. 

WE  are  not  particularly  surprised  at  the  character 
of  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill.  If  the  Government  was  to 
pay  the  price  agreed  on  for  nonconformist  votes,  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  had  to  be  brought  in.  The  Bill 
decrees  that  in  future  no  school  shall  receive  financial 
assistance  from  any  public  source,  unless  it  can  qualify 
as  a  “provided”  school.  In  order  to  qualify,  the 
voluntary  schools  are  to  be  either  sold  or  leased  by 
their  present  owners  to  the  local  education  authority. 
They  then  become  the  sole  property  of  the  local 
authority,  which  is  charged  in  return  with  the  sole  cost 
of  their  maintenance  and  repair.  The  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  be  given  in  the  hitherto  non-provided 
schools  is  to  be  identical  with  that  permitted  by  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  in  provided  schools  which 
remains  unaltered.  It  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State 
and  taught  by  the  State  staff  of  teachers.  Distinctive 
denominational  teaching  may  be  given  on  two  days 
in  the  week,  when  such  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  conditions  of  transfer  to  the  local  authority 
and  when  the  parents  so  desire.  The  local  autho¬ 
rity  is  further  empowered  to  grant  additional  facili¬ 
ties  in  urban  areas  if  they  are  demanded  by  the 
parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children  concerned  and 
if  provision  can  be  made  for  such  children  as  do  not 
desire  them.  These  additional  facilities  may  provide 
that  denominational  teaching  shall  take  the  place  of 
the  regular  undenominational  instruction,  and  that  by 
the  permission  of  the  local  authority  it  may  be  given  by 
the  regular  staff  of  teachers.  All  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  given  outside  school  hours.  Such  are  shortly 
the  proposals  which  Churchmen  are  invited  to  accept, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  must  be 
met  on  the  part  of  all  supporters  of  voluntary  schools 
with  untempered  opposition. 

There  is  little  attempt  to  conceal  the  true  object  of 
the  Bill — it  is  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the 
voluntary  schools  and  of  the  system  and  principles 
for  which  they  stand.  Indeed  no  great  perception  is 
required  to  make  the  assumption  that  the  true  origin 
of  these  proposals  lies  in  the  dictates  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  caucus  rather  than  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  The  Bill  places  denominational 
teaching  in  a  position  which  can  neither  be  justified 
in  equity  nor  by  the  ordinary  dictates  of  logic  or  of 
common  sense.  In  the  schools  that  these  various  de¬ 
nominations  have  been  at  the  expense  to  build,  they 
are  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  give  religious  instruction 
twice  in  the  week,  at  their  own  expense,  and  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  teachers.  Undenominational  instruc¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  given  daily,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State,  and  at  the  hands  of  State  teachers. 
In  the  provided  schools  the  same  advantages  will  be 
enjoyed  by  undenominationalism  as  of  old  and  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  it.  The  one  is  grudgingly  allowed  to 
linger — to  the  other  is  granted  practical  recognition  and 
endowment.  That  these  proposals  masquerade  under 
the  guise  of  Liberalism  is  as  we  have  remarked  nothing 
but  the  natural  result  of  their  origin.  Their  injustice  is 
obvious  the  moment  it  is  understood  that  undenomi¬ 
nationalism  is  a  religion  like  any  other,  and  that  it 
happens  to  be  the  religion  which  expresses  Noncon¬ 
formist  conviction.  Mr.  Birrell  is  indeed  obviously 
conscious  of  this — for  he  labours  the  point  that  it  in  no 
way  represents  the  religious  teaching  which  Noncon¬ 
formists  think  essential.  His  efforts  in  this  direction 
may  be  profitably  tested  by  the  following  facts  out  of 
many  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Leeds  the  Nonconformists 
had  formerly  some  sixteen  schools.  They  gave  them 
all  up  to  the  School  Boards,  either  because  they  did  not 
think  the  religious  education  was  worth  the  sacrifice 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  for  it,  or  because 
they  felt  their  objects  would  be  adequately  served  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  is  for  Churchmen  to  decide  upon  their  course  of 
action.  They  must  understand  that  the  question  now 
is  not  one  of  mere  financial  expediency  but  of  principle — 
and  principle,  no  price  can,  or  should  be  able,  to  buy. 
The  case  of  the  denominations  is  this — “  We  have  built 
these  schools — for  a  definite  purpose — for  the  giving  of 
the  religious  teaching  in  which  we  desire  our  children 
to  be  educated,  and  we  have  been  allowed  to  rely  upon 
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the  Government  guarantee  in  building  them.  We  can 
consider  no  bargain  which  does  not  ensure  that  the 
fundamental  object  of  our  sacrifices  shall  be  as  effec¬ 
tively  served  in  the  future  as  hitherto.”  The  theory 
that  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  form  of  religion  which 
shall  combine  the  common  properties  of  all  and  yet  do 
offence  to  none  is  at  once  the  most  offensive  and  the 
most  unintelligent  that  has  ever  been  seriously  pro¬ 
pounded.  The  so-called  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  of 
the  very  essence  of  its  being.  Is  it  for  instance  possible 
to  divorce  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  from  the  teaching  of  Christianity?  What,  we  may 
ask  is  fundamental  if  this  is  to  be  denied  the  name  ? 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  Hampshire  County  Council 
could  frame  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
least  affect  our  argument.  It  was  drawn  up,  by  the 
co-operation  of  members  ot  various  denominations,  as 
supplementary  and  in  no  sense  as  a  substitute  for 
definite  religious  teaching.  With  regard  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  such  teaching  as  is  possible  under  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  for  no  religious  teaching  at  all,  there 
may  be  something  to  be  said.  It  remains  a  system, 
vicious  in  principle,  and  can  never  hope  for  recognition 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen.  What  then  can  be  said  of 
a  scheme  to  substitute  it  for  the  definite  teaching  of 
the  various  denominations  ?  The  latter  are  by  the  Bill 
to  lose  the  right  to  four  days’  instruction,  they  lose  the 
appointment  of  the  head  teacher  and  they  are  deprived 
of  all  State  support.  In  return  they  will  receive  a  sum 
of  money  according  to  the  estimated  value  of  their 
property,  whether  leased  or  sold,  and  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance. 

With  such  terms  we  repeat  Churchmen  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  possible  lines  of  a  national  settle¬ 
ment  have  been  often  sketched  in  this  Review  and 
elsewhere.  Any  permanent  settlement  must  begin  by 
accepting  the  very  “  raison  d’etre  ”  of  the  non-provided 
schools.  Their  opponents  as  well  as  their  friends  must 
come  to  see  that  rightly  or  wrongly  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  opinion  which  regards  denominational  teaching 
as  of  prime  importance  and  is  determined  to  maintain 
it.  No  weakening  of  this  principle  will  be  even  dis¬ 
cussed.  When  therefore  the  Bill  suggests  this  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  status  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  no 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  status  ot  provided 
schools,  the  only  answer  that  the  denominations  can 
give  is  an  emphatic  “  Non  possumus  ”.  The  sole  con¬ 
dition  on  which  they  could  possibly  be  prepared  to 
Enter  into  such  an  arrangement  and  surrender  their 
schools  would  be  that  they  too  should  be  freely  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  their  instruction  in  the  provided  schools 
and  on  the  same  terms.  If  the  expense  of  undenomi¬ 
national  instruction  is  borne  by  the  State,  so  too  must 
be  that  of  denominational.  Only  on  lines  such  as 
these  can  a  truly  national  system  of  education  be 
constructed. 

No  excuse  is  required  for  dealing  with  the  religious 
question  at  some  length,  for  it  is  the  chief  substance  of 
the  Bill.  There  is  perhaps  a  danger  that  this  aspect 
may  partially  obscure  the  results  that  will  accrue  from 
the  provision  that  all  religious  education  is  to  be  outside 
school  hours.  Practically  there  will  come  to  be  but 
little  difference  between  this  portion  of  the  Government’s 
policy  and  the  acknowledged  policy  of  the  labour  party 
— and  of  the  two  the  attitude  of  the  labour  party  is  the 
more  honest  and  consistent. 

Mr.  Birrell  no  doubt  congratulated  himself  upon 
being  able  to  adduce  so  weighty  an  authority  as 
Archbishop  Temple.  Had  he  been  at  pains  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  opinions  rather  more  closely,  he  might 
perhaps  have  hesitated.  The  following  more  accu¬ 
rately  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  own  words,  as  re¬ 
printed  in  his  Life  :  “  Religious  teaching  rests  for  its 
efficiency  on  two  main  conditions — the  intellectual 
clearness  and  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  teacher. 

.  .  .  Now  the  Board  school  system  excludes  as  a  rule 
all  the  well-known  means  for  giving  clearness  and 
precision  to  the  teaching.  It  excludes  catechisms, 
creeds,  and  similar  formularies.  ...  It  is  impossible  I 
for  us  to  be  content  without  supplying  such  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  truth.”  And  again  : 
“Cannot  we  see  the  more  we  study,  the  deeper  we 
look,  the  older  we  grow,  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
invariably  rests  upon  the  moral  character  of  it,  and 


that  if  the  moral  standard  be  lowered,  the  nation  is 
sure  before  long  to  go  wrong  and  to  sink  in  power 
and  dignity?  ”  Such  are  the  motives  that  will  prompt 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyans  to  fight 
the  battle  with  united  forces.  If  they  will  do  this, 
much  may  be  done.  But  they  must  remember  that  at 
the  present  juncture  the  least  effort  to  compromise 
principle  is  from  every  point  of  view  suicidal. 


THE  TITAN’S  STRUGGLES. 

\/'ESUVIUS  has  once  more  arrested  the  attention  and 
aroused  the  imagination  of  Europe  as  it  has  done 
again  and  again  through  many  ages.  The  stories  of 
mythology  have  not  clustered  around  it  so  definitely  as 
they  have  done  around  Etna,  the  other  active  volcano  of 
Europe,  but  ancient  fancy  accounted  for  its  convulsions 
in  a  similar  if  vaguer  fashion.  Mythology  told  its 
stories  and  shifted  the  scene  of  them  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  wherever  there  was  a  volcano  it  was  a 
fitting  stage  for  the  enactment  of  a  drama  similar  to 
that  "of  Etna  where  the  Titans  were  imprisoned  by 
Zeus.  But  the  scientific  spirit  was  abroad  when  Pliny 
the  younger  wrote  that  famous  letter  to  Tacitus  the 
historian  in  A.n.  79,  which  gives  the  first  account  of  the 
first  and  most  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  had 
occurred  during  the  historical  period.  To  Pliny  as  to 
his  contemporaries  of  the  educated  classes  at  least,  a 
Titan  story  would  have  been  as  impossible  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  ourselves.  Many  ages  were  to  pass  how¬ 
ever  before  a  scientific  theory  was  evolved  which  would 
stand  the  criticism  of  twentieth-century  science.  In 
Pliny’s  account  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the 
essential  similarity  of  the  scenes  he  describes  with 
those  which  during  the  last  few  days  have  been 
sent  for  our  reading  from  the  Bay  in  which 
Pliny’s  uncle  was  stationed  as  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  fleet  in  these  waters.  The  sailors  and  the 
garrisons  stationed  in  the  village-like  towns  round 
the  base  of  Vesuvius  were  performing  the  same 
duties  of  rescuing  fugitives  from  the  fiery  floods  thrown 
down  by  the  burning  mountain,  and  conveying  them  to 
places  of  safety,  as  King  Victor  Emmanuel’s  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  been  doing  since  last  Sunday.  Pliny 
was  not  so  much  an  historian  as  a  special  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  saw  what  occurred  with  his  own  eyes  ; 
though  he  was  unlike  our  modern  special  correspondent 
in  strictly  confining  himself  to  what  he  saw,  instead  of 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  his  account  by  the  aid  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Yet  there  is  one  strange  omission  in  his 
narrative.  It  was  in  that  eruption  that  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  destroyed,  yet  Pliny  does  not  men¬ 
tion  them  in  his  account.  Moreover  it  was  at  Stabise, 
the  Castellammare  of  this  week’s  accounts,  that  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life.  This  is  a  severity  of  reti¬ 
cence  which  appears  strange  to  us  as  we  read  the 
accounts  in  the  papers  of  those  Campanian  towns 
which  indeed  are  being  made  desolate  and  uninhabit¬ 
able,  but  which  have  not  met  the  extreme  fate  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  They  were  not  important 
towns  in  the  eyes  of  Romans  ;  but  even  so,  a 
Roman  could  hardly  have  carried  his  superiority  so 
far  as  to  think  the  fact  of  their  destruction  not 
worth  mentioning.  Tacitus  himself  knew  the  fact,  and 
so  it  was  not  stated  in  the  letter  ;  but  the  consequence 
of  the  omission  seems  to  have  been  that  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  passed  out  of  human  memory  for  many 
a  century  until  an  accident  discovered  them,  Hercu¬ 
laneum  being  found  encased  in  such  sticky  paste  as  has 
covered  again  the  Campanian  roads;  Pompeii  being 
found  entombed  in  dust,  ashes,  and  debris  such  as  have 
been  falling  in  clouds  over  the  towns  in  the  \  esuvian 
plain,  and  finer  particles  of  which  have  been  wafted 
across  Europe,  and  will  find  their  way  round  the  globe 
as  the  dust  of  Krakatoa  and  Mont  Pel^e  did. 

How  strange  it  is  nineteen  hundred  years  after 
these  two  ancient  Italian  cities  were  buried  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  all  Europe  should  be  watching 
a  re-enactment  of  almost  precisely  the  same  scenes  of 
grandeur,  and  horror,  and  destruction.  Thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  possessions,  and  have 
found  refuge  in  the  same  town  where  their  predecessors 
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on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  found  refuge  so  long  ago. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  continuity  of  history.  I 
We  may  wonder  that  populations  should  be  living  to¬ 
day  where  a  series  of  similar  and  unpreventable  up¬ 
heavals  of  Nature  have  occurred  ;  and  always  with 
the  danger  threatening.  Until  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  no  outbursts  of  the  terrible 
mountain  had  happened  in  historic  times.  Since  then 
the  vineyards  and  gardens  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated 
high  up  its  slopes  and  fear  had  driven  the  populations 
into  the  plain.  But  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
they  were  again  overtaken  there  and  eighteen  thousand 
perished.  There  have  been  many  threatenings  during 
the  last  and  the  present  centuries,  but  men  have  con¬ 
tinued  living  within  the  danger  zone  until  once  more 
they  are  overwhelmed.  Man’s  courage  and  his  help¬ 
lessness,  his  heart  of  triple  brass  and  its  impotency  in 
the  contest  with  Nature  needs  no  fresh  demonstration 
from  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  or  the  mines  of  Lens. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  probably  this  latest  volcanic 
outburst  will  cause  the  whole  region  to  be  deserted  ; 
but  there  seems  some  calculable  element  in  the  periods 
of  Vesuvian  eruption  ;  and  it  is  only  when  Nature’s  de¬ 
structive  forces  act  constantly  that  men  are  terrified  into 
permanent  submission.  And  one  impressive  fact  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  tenacity  of  human  nature  has  been 
brought  into  relief  by  the  occurrences  at  these  Cam¬ 
panian  towns.  At  one  of  them  the  church  with  a 
number  of  wrorshippers  was  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  site 
of  this  church  was  once  built  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  towns  have 
sought  in  Christian  rites  the  protection  and  claimed  the 
help  of  supernal  powers  as  their  predecessors  centuries 
ago  sought  them  with  quite  different  ideas  and  under 
quite  different  forms.  There  is  no  want  of  experience 
to  remind  us  of  this  ineradicable  instinct  in  man  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  illustrated  so  impressively  as  it  has  been 
in  what  has  been  happening  in  Campanian  towns  and 
Avhat  was  happening  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  two 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a  barren  sort  of  criticism  if 
anyone  should  point  out  that  alike  in  both  cases  the  appeal 
was  in  vain  and  pagan  and  Christian  had  no  answer  to 
their  prayers.  An  objector  of  this  kind  has  as  much 
result  from  his  arguments  as  if  he  were  to  try  to  persuade 
Signor  Mattucci  that  his  observatory  is  useless  because 
he  cannot  stop  the  eruptions.  The  instinct  is  older  than 
the  arguments  and  will  survive  them.  And  in  Signor 
Mattucci  we  see  the  modern  form  of  the  devotion  to 
duty  as  striking  as  the  famous  ancient  instance  fur¬ 
nished  by  Pompeii  :  the  Roman  soldier  whose  skeleton 
was  found  at  the  post  where  he  had  remained  without 
attempting  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  These  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  abiding  characteristics  of  man’s  nature, 
and  the  great  permanent  features  of  the  country  in 
which  these  disastrous  events  have  been  occurring, 
make  insignificant  the  changes  which  progress  in 
mechanical  inventions  has  introduced  on  these  classic 
sites.  Amidst  this  wild  outburst  of  natural  forces  it 
seems  impertinent  and  impious  on  the  part  of  man  that 
he  should  have  scaled  the  monstrous  mountain  and 
skirted  it  with  his  puny  railways.  We  wonder  that  the 
correspondent  who  described  the  visit  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  should  not  have  been  struck  with  the 
incongruity  of  speaking  of  them  amidst  such  scenes  in 
conventional  phrase  as  august  visitors  ;  where  all  were 
reduced  to  the  same  level  of  helplessness.  In  presence 
of  such  mighty  outbursts  of  elemental  forces  man 
becomes  conscious  that  he  holds  his  position  in  the 
world  on  sufferance.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  when  he  is 
most  at  the  mercy  of  nature  that  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  manifesting  his  distinguishing  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities.  Such  disasters  as  this,  a  burn¬ 
ing  mine,  or  a  war,  shows  him  at  his  noblest  or  may 
reveal  him  at  his  meanest.  The  cable  accounts  from 
Naples  give  remarkable  instances  of  heroism  and 
devotion  from  the  King  and  Queen  down  through  all 
the  grades  of  military  and  civil  officials.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  officials  who  have  fled,  and  their  country¬ 
men  will  brand  them  as  they  would  cowards  in  war. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  cowardice,  so  much  in  contrast 
with  the  heroism  displayed,  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  of  the  victims  being  women  and  children,  but 
they  appear  to  form  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  have  perished.  In  comparison  with  the  Mont 


Pelee  eruption  and  with  previous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  present  catastrophe  will 
develop  into  their  terrible  dimensions.  But  there  are 
buried  towns  which  will  be  remembered  as  the  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii  of  this  century.  There  is  hope  that 
the  mountain  is  settling  into  a  normal  state.  This  is  the 
latest  report  of  Signor  Mattucci  from  his  observatory. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors 
will  doubtless  have  been  dominated  by  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  but  to  the  world  outside  the  picture- 
most  impressed  on  the  mind  is  that  of  Signor  Mattucci 
with  his  assistants  and  carabineers  on  the  mountain 
calmly  holding  out  through  all  the  terrible  inferno. 


EAST  MEETS  WEST. 

HE  visit  of  the  Chinese  Commissioners  who  are  at 
present  in  this  country  is  remarkable  in  several 
respects.  In  the  first  place  they  are  of  distinguished 
rank.  The  Prince  who  is  at  its  head  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  colleagues  have  been  Governors  of 
provinces — which  means,  it  is  well  to  remember,  of  a 
territory  as  large  in  each  case  approximately  as  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  men  of  that 
position  would  not  be  sent  unless  there  were  a  serious 
purpose  in  view,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
results  will  be  conspicuous  and  immediate.  That  pur¬ 
pose,  his  Imperial  Highness  has  avowed  (at  the  luncheon 
given  last  week  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  again  on 
Tuesday  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  China  Association) 
to  be  the  study  of  our  methods  of  government,  of  the 
work  of  our  public  departments,  of  our  municipal  and 
other  administrative  methods,  with  a  view  to  judge 
and  report  how  much  may  be  suitable  for  adoption  at 
home.  It  is  a  notable  incident  that  representatives 
of  the  most  ancient  surviving  empire  in  the  world 
should  come  to  learn  of  the  West.  The  position  is  a 
delicate  one  for  representatives  of  a  proud  nation  ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  all 
concerned  that  no  jarring  note  has  yet  been  struck. 
The  Lord  Mayor  avoided  pitfalls  by  saying  very  little — - 
which  is  comparatively  easy  at  a  luncheon.  But  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  China  Association 
were  in  different  case.  British  relations  with  China 
centre  in  the  Association  ;  and  it  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  easy— -nay,  it  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
temptation — to  deliver  homilies  on  those  relations  and 
on  Chinese  politics  at  large.  Conspicuous  good  taste 
was  shown  by  everyone  in  refraining.  The  Chairman 
took  a  line,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  to 
which  his  Imperial  Highness  responded  point  by  point 
in  the  happiest  vein.  Setting  out  by  claiming  the  right 
and  desire  of  an  association  composed  chiefly  of  former 
residents  in  China  to  welcome  its  distinguished  visitors, 
and  claiming  to  understand  from  experience  the  expand¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  mind  of  sight  and  contact  with 
conditions  different  from  those  amid  which  one  has 
been  brought  up,  Mr.  Gundry  chose  as  a  text  a 
saying  of  Confucius,  that  the  single  word  “  recipro¬ 
city ’’"might  serve  as  a  guide  of  conduct  through  life, 
and  went  on  to  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  interchange 
both  of  commodities  and  ideas.  The  recent  expansion 
of  the  educational  system  originated  (he  reminded  his 
hearers)  in  a  memorial  by  Prince  Kung  advocating  the 
creation,  at  Peking,  of  a  college  to  teach  Western 
science,  in  1866  ;  and  the  argument  used  by  his  High¬ 
ness  to  overcome  obstruction,  which  was  then  at  its 
its  height,  was  that  Western  science  had  its  roots  in 
the  astronomy  of  China,  but  that  Western  scholars, 
having  minds  adapted  to  close  reasoning  and  abstruse 
study,  had  been  able  to  deduce  from  it  new  arts, 
in  studying  which  China  would  be  building  on  her 
own  foundation.  And  the  contention  was  really  borne 
out  in  a  slightly  different  yet  intrinsically  similar  sense 
by  Abel  Remusat’s  well-known  thesis  that  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  inventions  which  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Europe  soon  after  the  Mongol  irruption  were 
brought  back  from  China  by  travellers  for  whom  that 
episode  had  cleared  the  road.  Marco  Polo  and  his 
uncles  were  types  only — exceptionally  successful  and 
distinguished  types,  it  might  be— of  numerous  Euro¬ 
peans  who  found  their  way  to  the  Far  East  and 
brought  back  ideas — known  there,  but  unknown  at  the 
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time  in  Europe— which  fructified  in  a  subsequent  genera¬ 
tion  The  art  of  printing  from  blocks,  which  we  expanded 
into  movable  type,  the  use  of  cannon  and  paper  money 
jnicrht  be  attributed  to  that  source  ;  so  that  there  was 
a  fitness  in  “  sending  to  China  products  mental  as 
well  as  mechanical,  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the  loom 

_ ;n  exchange  for  the  silks  in  which  she  dressed  our 

ladies  and  the  tea  with  which  she  has  taught  them  to 
solace  the  weary  hours  when  they  are  deprived  ot 
our  society”.  Nor  was  the  meaning  of  reciprocity 
exhausted,  even  then.  It  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the 
hosts,  that  evening,  that  the  visitors  in  whose  country 
they  had  resided  as  guests  had  enabled  the  Association 
to  welcome  them  as  guests,  and  conveyed  an  assurance 
that  a  visit  designed  to  “lessen  the  distance  between 
East  and  West  by  assimilating  so  much  ot  Western 
jurisprudence  and  administrative  methods’  as  might 
be  adaptable  would  tend  to  promote  international  com¬ 
merce  and  goodwill.  ,  , 

One  of  the  noted  features  of  Li  Hung-changs 
meteoric  journey  round  the  world  in  1896  was  the 
happy  rhetoric  of  his  interpreter,  afterwards  Minister 
at  S.  James’,  Sir  Chien-cheng  Lo  Feng-lo  ;  and  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  present  mission,  again,  has  been 
the  mingled  grace  and  humour  ol  Duke,  isai  1  se  s 
public  remarks.  Following  the  lead  given  by  the 
chairman,  at  the  China  Association  dinner,  His  Imperial 
Highness  affirmed,  through  his  interpreter,  the  natural 
rio-ht  of  China  to  take  back  developed  ideas  of  which 
she  had  supplied  the  germ,  and  predicted  the  da\  when 
an  “England  Association”  at  Peking  would  entertain 
a  mission  of  inquiry  from  Great  Britain  and  take  them 
to  a  Strangers’  Gallery  in  a  Parliament  House.  He  did 
not  suggest  that  they  might  hear  a  discussion  as  to  the 
relative  wisdom  of  insisting  on  black  or  green  tea  ,  or 
as  to  the  propriety  of  censuring  another  Li.  Hung-chang 
because  he  did  not  extinguish  the  Nien-fei  rebellion  by 
putting  salt  on  their  ponies  tails.  But  there  did  pre¬ 
vail,  through  both  speeches,  the  happiest  vein  of  banter 
combined  with  good  sense — which  Lord  Fitzmaunce 
was  careful  to  keep  up,  taking  as  his  text  Goldsmith  s 
“  Citizen  of  the  World  ’. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  forget  that  there  is  another 
side — or  rather  another  aspect — to  the  matter  ,  for.  the 
facts  of  the  situation  were  not  excluded  though  veiled, 
and  indicated,  if  at  all,  with  reserve.  One  serious— 
perhaps  the  most  serious — need  for  reform  in  China  is 
in  the  pay  and  organisation  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  and 
that  note  was  struck  by  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  in 
suggesting  the  great  Civil  Service  of  India  as  a  model. 
The  resources  of  China  are  incalculable,  but  their 
development  is  hindered  by  the  toolish  chauvinism,  of 
students  and  the  greed  of  officials  who  insist  on  having 
a  finger  in  every  pie.  The  potential  revenues  ot  C  hina 
are  immense,  but  they  are  “  shroffed  (to  use  an 
Eastern  expression)  by  every  hand  through  which  they 
pass,  and  are  levied  in  a  form  which  hinders  industrial 
and  commercial  development.  There  is  much  capital 
in  China,  and  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  to  invest  it  in  industrial  undertakings  from 
which  the  official  finger  is  excluded.  But  the  field 
for  railway  enterprise  alone  is  indefinitely  greater 
than  the  resources  available  ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  foreign  capital  will  be  invited,  sooner  or  later,  to 
assist  in  providing  the  great  sums  which  are  needed. 
For  the  improvement  of  communications  is  the  first 
thing  essential  to  develop  the  resources  that  will  im¬ 
prove  material  and  fiscal  well-being.  Judicial  reform  is 
among  the  most  leaden-footed  of  the  reforms  which 
China  has  led  us  to  expect.  We  sincerely  trust  that, 
when  it  does  come,  it  will  include  provision  for  the 
association  of  foreign  and  native  capital  in  the  railway, 
mining,  and  other  undertakings  which  are  so  urgently 
needed  to  develop  the  potential  riches  of  one  of  the  most 
resourceful  regions  in  the  world.  It  is  truthfully  re¬ 
cognised,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Society’s  Journal,  that  the  Chinese  are  naturally  restive 
under  the  ex-territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Consular 
Courts  in  China ;  but  the  more  highly  placed  and 
better-informed,  at  least,  recognise  that  foreign  nations 
will  not  consent  to  any  modification  of  the  treaties  under 
which  this  right  is  claimed,  unless  their  criminal  laws 
(and  administration)  are  brought  into  agreement  with 


Western  ideas.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  ex¬ 
tremists,  the  “China for  the  Chinese”  party,  do  not 
perceive  that  the  easiest  method  of  attaining  their  end 
—in  this  particular  at  least — is  to  push  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  juridical  reform  rather  than  to 
expend  themselves  (as  lately  at  Shanghai)  in  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  interference,  the  motive  for  which  would 
disappear  if  Chinese  judicial  codes,  system,  prisons, 
and  administration  were  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
of  Western  Europe  or  Japan.  We  have  said  that  the 
visit  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners  is  a  striking  one. 
It  is  striking  that  there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to 
approximate  two  civilisations  that  have  been  developed, 
independently,  on  divergent  lines — to  draw  nearer 
together  peoples  who  have  been  practically  separated 
until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  intellectually  as  well 
as  geographically,  since  a  date  antecedent  to  historic 
time  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  His  Imperial  Highness 
and  their  Excellencies,  his  colleagues,  are  pleased 
with  the  cordial  response  which  their  visit  has  evoked. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  SOLUTION. 

JUST  at  the  moment  when  constitutional  parlia- 
J  mentary  government  in  Hungary  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  supersession  by  the  personal  prerogative 
of  the  "King  the  danger  has  been  averted.  The 
experience  of  the  Fejervary  Ministry  during  the  past 
year  had  abundantly  proved  that  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  existing  conditions  had  become  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  last  meeting  of  Parliament  had  closed 
with  the  incident  which  reminded  English  readers  of 
Cromwell’s  short  way  with  Parliament  in  our  own 
history.  Hungary  was  in  a  condition  which  seemed 
like  a  revolt  against  the  Crown  ;  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Magyar  sentiment,  who  as  a  Coalition  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  made  all  other  Government  in  Parliament  but 
their  own  impossible,  were  making  demands  which  the 
King  refused  absolutely  as  a  betrayal  ot  the  funda¬ 
mental  bases  of  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 
In  these  circumstances  the  King  seemed  to  have  decided 
that,  when  the  term  within  which  by  the  constitution 
the  elections  should  be  held  for  a  new  Parliament,  the 
writs  should  not  be  issued.  The  time  expired  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last,  the  nth;  but  on  the  6th  it  became  known 
that  the  King  and  the  Coalition  leaders  had  come  to  an 
agreement  which  would  enable  a  Ministry  to  be  formed 
and  the  elections  to  be  held  in  due  course  of  law.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  this  were  a  complete 
victory  of  the  King  and  a  compulsory  surrender  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Magyar  national  movement.  They  take 
office  on  condition  that  their  demands  in  regard  to  the 
army,  and  the  substitution  of  Magyar  for  German  as 
the  official  army  language,  shall  in  the  meantime  at 
least  be  in  abeyance.  'They  accept  the  plan  of  an 
extended  suffrage  which  M.  Kristoff  induced  Baron 
Fejervary  to  adopt  as  a  method  whereby  the  exclusive 
Magyar  programme  might  be  countered  by  the  entry 
into  parliamentary  life  of  other  elements  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation  than  the  predominant  Magyar.  M. 
Kristoff  has  scored  a  notable  success  in  acting  at  the 
present  juncture  as  intermediary  between  Baron 
Fejervary,  as  the  representative  of  the  King,  and 
the  Coalition  leaders,  and  bringing  about  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  these  leaders  in  his  proposal.  In  the 
new  Parliament  that  will  be  held  after  the  approaching 
elections  the  Ministry  will  be  pledged  to  introduce  . a 
Bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  Thus  in 
all  probability  elections  will  soon  after  be  held  on  the 
wider  franchise  and  Hungary  will  enter  on  a  new  eia. 
The  Magyar  predominance  cannot  fail  to  be  affected 
when  the  present  inequality  ot  four  hundred  Magyar 
members  of  Parliament  to  ten  ot  other  races  has  been 
redressed  by  some  other  proportion.  It  would  be 
venturing  on  gratuitous  and  useless  prophecy  to 
attempt  any  forecast  howr  such  a  change  w  ill  ulti¬ 
mately  affect  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

We  might  suppose  it  can  hardly  make  them  more 
difficult  than  thev  have  been  under  the  regime  of  the 
Magyars  M.  Kossuth,  Count  Andrassy,  Count  Apponyi 
and"  others  who  now  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  are 
to  be  found  serving  the  King.  They  must  have  been 
roused  by  the  approaching  moment  of  supreme  danger 
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to  a  sense  of  wider  patriotism  than  they  had  shown  for 
some  time,  when  they  agreed  that  one  term  of  their 
entering  upon  office  should  be  a  measure  which  in  all 
probability  will  seriously  affect  their  own  predominance. 
They  may  to  be  sure  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  will  be  able  in  the  future  by  their  superior  political 
wisdom  and  influence  to  control  events  to  their  own 
purposes.  But  a  political  party  cannot  without  some 
misgivings  give  up  solid  privileges  and  trust  to  their 
moral  authority  alone  to  maintain  them  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  power.  To  these  concessions  it  must  also  be 
added  that  the  new  Ministry  undertakes  to  procure 
parliamentary  sanction  for  the  commercial  treaties  and 
other  international  commercial  arrangements  which  its 
leading  members  have  for  many  months  past  been  deny¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  make.  The  curious  part 
is  that  for  all  that  appears  there  is  no  real  difference  in 
the  position  from  what  it  has  been  any  time  since  the 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  became  acute. 
It  can  only  be  that  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
sobered  them:  for  over  a  year  ago  they  might  have 
come  to  the  same  terms  and  saved  the  country  from 
the  unrest  in  which  they  were  keeping  it.  This  no 
doubt  accounts  for  a  settlement  which  three  or  four 
days  before  it  was  reached  was  according  to  Count 
Apponyi  not  in  the  least  degree  anticipated. 

Yet  it  would  be  ungracious  to  represent  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  King’s  terms  as  a  surrender  to  any  force 
majeure  wielded  by  the  King.  The  King  may  well  be 
grateful  for  being  saved  from  a  task  which  would  have 
been  hateful  to  him.  He  has  had  no  intention  of 
forcing  the  leaders  into  refusing  terms  which  would 
give  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  ruling  without  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  been  fraught 
with  many  perils.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
repugnant  to  him  ;  and  not  even  the  extremest  of 
Hungarian  Nationalists  has  accused  him  of  anything 
but  an  invincible  purpose  to  maintain  the  constitutional 
terms  of  union  between  the  two  countries  with  which 
they  themselves  had  become  dissatisfied.  When  the 
.  Coalition  had  made  parliamentary  government  impossible 
hewas  driven  temporarily  into  usingthe  executive  power  ; 
but  he  was  never  persuaded  into  representing  a  practical 
suspension  of  the  constitution  as  anything  but  a 
regrettable  departure  from  constitutionalism.  The 
victory  he  has  won  is  not  a  personal  one  over  the 
Coalition  ;  he  had  too  many  good  reasons  for'gaining 
its  co-operation  ;  and  its  return  to  power  is  a  relief 
from  a  great  anxiety.  But  he  has  shown  once  more  in 
a  strong  light  the  value  of  the  monarchical  system  as  a 
permanent,  controlling  and  restraining  influence  between 
irreconcilable  parties.  Amidst  the  rejoicing  of  the 
Hungarian  people  over  the  escape  from  a  perilous 
situation,  and  their  natural  inclination  to  see  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  the  Coalition  a  satisfaction  of 
their  amour  propre,  they  recognise  how  much  is  due  to 
this  function  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a  happy  ending  to  a 
quarrel  when  both  the  parties  to  it  are  satisfied  with 
the  terms  of  arrangement.  Other  nations  who  have 
looked  on  at  the  bewildering  fights  of  factions  in 
Austria-Hungary  have  no  less  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  a  situation  which  carried  with  it  such  serious 
international  dangers  has  come  to  an  end. 


THE  GREAT  SCOTTISH  LIFE  OFFICES. 

THE  great  Scottish  Life  offices  issue  their  annual 
reports  within  a  short  time  of  one  another, 
thereby  inviting  a  comparison  of  their  merits  and  of 
their  prominent  characteristics.  The  greatest  in  point 
of  size  is  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  which  issued 
last  year  2,691  new  policies,  assuring  ,£1,546, 130. 
This  large  new  business  was  accomplished  at  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  but  as  the  premium  rates  of  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  are  much  above  the  average  the  economy 
of  management,  though  quite  real,  is  scarcely  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  appears  to  be.  There  is  however  the 
very  large  margin  of  14  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  accumulating  for  bonuses  as  a  result  of  the 
large  provision  that  is  made  for  future  expenses.  The 
funds  of  the  society  amount  to  ,£17,769,347  upon  which 
interest  is  earned  at  the  rate  of  3!  per  cent.  :  this  is 


155-.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  in  excess  of  the 
rate  assumed)  in  the  valuation,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  sources  of  surplus  should  suffice  to  maintain, 
if  not  to  increase,  the  high  rate  of  bonus  which  has 
continued  unaltered  for  very  many  years.  At  the  annual 
meeting  the  chairman  referred  in  a  dignified  way  to  the 
attack  upon  mutual  Life  offices  which  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  a  proprietary  company  :  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  the  strong  position  of  the  Scottish  Widows’ 
Fund.  When  he  said  that  if  the  society  had  been  a 
proprietary  office  the  widows  and  children  of  policy¬ 
holders  would  have  lost  in  hard  cash  the  sum  of 
£1,000,000  sterling,  he  considerably  understated  the 
case. 

Next  in  magnitude  among  the  Scottish  companies  is 
Ihe  Scottish  Provident  Institution.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  distinctive  system  of  the  institution 
whereby  very  low  rates  of  premium  are  charged,  and 
bonuses  are  paid  only  to  those  who  survive  until  the 
premiums,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  amount  to  the  sum 
assured.  There  are  obvious  attractions  about  this 
system,  since  for  a  given  premium  a  much  larger  sum 
is  assured  than  when  the  ordinary  rates  for  with-profit 
policies  are  charged.  The  usual  methods  of  calculating  ex¬ 
pense  ratios,  which  are  appropriate  enough  when  average 
rates  of  premium  are  charged,  fail  to  reveal  the  great 
economy  with  which  the  Scottish  Provident  is  managed. 
Although  the  expenses  only  amount  to  12  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  which  is  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  British  offices,  this  figure 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  low  cost  at  which  the 
business  is  managed.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
pointed  out  another  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  Pro¬ 
vident  :  he  mentioned  that  a  very  large  number  of 
policies  were  taken  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  subject  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  The  time  has  arrived  when  a  great 
many  of  these  policies  have  become  paid  up,  so  causing 
a  decrease  in  the  premium  income  from  old  policies, 
which  is  only  a  little  more  than  made  up  by  an  additional 
£55,000  a  year  received  from  the  premiumson  newassur- 
ances.  It  would  not  matter  in  the  least  to  existing  policy¬ 
holders  if  the  amount  of  the  premium  income  were  to 
grow  smaller  instead  of  greater  ;  but  it  wTould  be  a 
matter  of  regret  if  new  assurers  were  found  going  to 
indifferent  companies  instead  of  to  the  Scottish  Provi¬ 
dent.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  little  fear.  Nearly 
2,000  new  policies  were  issued  last  year,  assuring 
£1,332,629.  The  Scottish  Provident  and  its  merits 
are  too  well  known  and  too  much  appreciated  to  make 
any  lessening  of  its  progress  at  all  likely. 

We  have  already  referred  briefly  to  the  valuation  ot 
the  Scottish  Amicable  and  the  maintenance  of  its  very 
high  rate  of  bonus.  The  amount  of  new  business 
seems  to  be  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  the 
economy  of  management  is  as  marked  as  usual,  and 
the  funds  yielded  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  6 d.  per 
cent.  The  Edinburgh  Life,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  a  director  extraordinary,  said  “  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  director  I  should  prove  had  they  elected  me 
an  ordinary  one”,  has  been  in  existence  for  eighty-two 
years.  It  has  accumulated  funds  of  over  £4,000,000, 
which  yielded  interest  last  year  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s. 
per  cent.,  a  rate  which  compares  favourably  with  the 
3  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  valuation.  The  amount  of 
the  new  business  was  rather  larger  than  usual  and  the 
expenditure  was  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income.  The  business  continues  to  show  that  sound 
and  steady  progress  which  has  long  been  characteristic 
of  the  Edinburgh. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

''HIS  year  I  spent  Good  Friday  in  England  :  a 
J-  strange  place  my  far-off  countrymen  will  think 
in  which  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion.  A 
devout  Christian  might  not  be  expected  to  choose  it, 
I  admit  ;  but  the  pilgrim  and  the  sojourner  in  strange 
lands  can  hardly  tell  where  any  day  may  find  him.  I  do 
not  regret  my  Good  Friday  in  England.  The  English 
are  a  most  tolerant  people,  and  a  Christian  can  perform 
all  his  devotions  here  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  even 
without  exciting  comment.  And  the  tone  of  the  place 
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did  not  jar  upon  my  feelings  so  much  as  I  had  thought 
it  would.  Anyone  who  so  desires  it  can  spend  Good 
Friday  in  England,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  flesh, 
as  a  Christian  ought  to  do.  Many  things  one  would  miss 
of  course  ;  the  sympathy,  the  passion  :  a  little  more 
emotion,  even  a  more  emotional  temperature,  would  be 
.grateful.  Still  yesterday  morning  I  felt  there  was 
something  in  the  cold  brightness  of  an  English  spring 
day,  something  in  the  sharp  sweetness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  congruous  with  the  purity  of  mind  which  Good 
.Friday  thoughts  induce.  I  suppose  most  of  us  never 
feel  so  far  from  the  grossness  of  earth,  so  alien  from 
sin,  as  when  we  are  possessed  by  the  chastened  happi- 
,ness  achieved  by  a  great  sadness.  The  physical 
mood  akin  to  it  is  the  relief  that  follows  the  cessation 
-of  violent  pain.  There  may  be  prostration,  there  is 
always  weakness,  but  in  this  exhaustion  there  is  a 
sweetness  of  calm  that  never  comes  unless  pain  has 
gone  before.  Ordeal  is  necessary.  As  I  threw  open 
the  window  and  looked  down  on  the  little  town  garden, 
the  glint  of  the  bushes  studded  over  with  earliest 
green  did  not  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  day,  nor 
did  the  daffodils,  dancing  in  the  sun  and  the  east  wind. 
It  was  a  great  fast,  but  one  should  fast  cheerfully. 
The  daffodils  gave  this  solemn  day  the  countenance 
our  Lord  would  have  us  wear  when  fasting.  I  felt 
cheerful.  I  was  very  happy.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
wanting  in  sensibility  to  the  awfulness  of  the  divine 
event,  but  I  realised  at  the  moment  all  that  it  had 
meant  to  the  world  and  to  man.  I  felt  the  wonder  of 
the  conversion  that  had  made  a  world-wide  symbol  of 
infamy  a  world-wide  symbol  of  glory.  Even  its  com¬ 
memoration  in  a  particular  cake,  with  a  cross  on  it,  which 
the  English  Christians  eat  at  this  season  did  not  seem 
grotesque.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  reminder.  And  indeed 
it  might  be  more,  for  I  noticed  that  many  besides  the 
Christians  ate  these  cakes. 

Yet  the  historic  memory  cannot  be  put  by  :  the  awful 
scene  presses  on  you  ;  the  Christian  feels  that  he  is 
himself  a  contributory  to  the  death  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
dying  slowly  out  there  beyond.  As  a  merely  human 
event,  no  doubt  it  is  not  extraordinary.  Often  enough, 
both  before  and  after  have  innocent  men  been  con¬ 
demned  by  corrupt  judges  to  appease  popular,  or  private, 
malice  and  jealousy.  Crucifixion  is  a  common  incident 
of  the  time  ;  its  physical  horrors  have  been  far  exceeded. 
Yet  the  world,  even  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  Church, 
has  never  been  able  to  dismiss  the  Crucifixion  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Thoughtful  men,  not  Christians, 
have  felt,  and  do  feel,  that  the  death  of  Socrates  or  of 
the  Saints  was  not  in  the  same  order  with  the  death  of 
Jesus.  Calvary  is  a  solitary  height.  All  day  I  cannot 
help  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  awful  going  on 
not  far  off ;  that  just  outside  the  town  a  horrible  scene 
is  taking  place.  It  fascinates  and  yet  you  try  to  turn 
your  face  away.  It  is  morbid  to  dwell  on  these  details 
of  horror  ;  you  insist  on  thinking  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  it,  the  victory  achieved.  But  the  picture  comes 
back  as  it  came  to  Rembrandt  in  the  final  state  of 
his  fearful  “Three  Crosses”,  the  “stark  wounded 
lives”  and  the  “terror-white  more  awful  than  the 
darkness ”. 

As  I  stepped  out  into  the  street  and  the  sunshine,  and 
saw  men  and  women  hurrying  to  and  fro,  I  thought 
they  must  be  coming  from  the  place,  or  going  to  it. 
Did  not  they  show  it  in  their  faces  ?  I  saw  a  group  of 
four  or  five  talking  together,  earnestly.  They  must  be 
talking  of  it,  I  thought.  I  could  not  help  loitering 
within  ear-shot.  They  were  not  talking  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  :  they  were  arranging  an  afternoon’s  pleasure- 
trip.  Their  callousness  jarred  on  my  feelings.  For  a 
moment  they  seemed  inhuman.  But  their  faces  were 
not  repellent  :  they  seemed  kindly  and  genial  enough. 
After  all,  I  said,  I  must  not  be  unfair  to  them.  The 
English  are  not  a  Christian  nation.  Why  should  I 
expect  them  to  feel  or  even  to  know  the  meaning  of 
Good  Friday?  And  at  any  rate  they  do  not  interfere 
with  those  who  do  wish  to  keep  it  solemnly.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  in  England  Good  Friday  is  a  day  off  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  make  it  a  day  of  pleasure.  Why 
should  they  choose  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  for  a 
holiday  ?  At  first  sight  it  appears  like  a  desire  to 
insult  Christian  sensibilities.  But  I  am  convinced  it  is 
aot  this.  Of  course,  they  do  not  themselves  associate 


the  day  with  anything  Christian  ;  they  do  not  go  near  a 
church,  and  the  day  which  commemorates  the  agonies 
of  Jesus  they  make  a  special  day  of  pleasure.  But  they 
are  perfectly  respectful  to  the  Christians  ;  the  streets  are 
quiet  and  orderly  ;  and  services  are  never  interrupted. 
On  heath  and  common  merriment  becomes  uproarious 
certainly,  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  Christians  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  But  naturally  the  people 
say  that  as  they  don’t  interfere  with  the  Christians’ 
worship,  Christians  must  not  interfere  with  theirpleasure. 

I  must  say  I  am  very  greatly  struck  by  the  extreme 
tolerance  shown  to  the  Christians.  The  general  public 
seem  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  movement  of 
Christianity  amongst  them.  The  Christians  are  really 
a  very  powerful  body.  They  have  some  magnificent 
churches,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  hardly  a  district 
in  the  whole  country  where  there  are  not  a  certain 
number  of  Christians.  Till  now  England  was  almost  an 
undiscovered  country  to  me,  so  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  any  of  the  leading  men  amongst 
the  Christians — with  any  of  the  bishops  for  instance, 
for  they  have  bishops— but  it  looks  as  if  they  had  by 
much  exceeded,  or  anticipated,  their  needs  in  the  way 
of  church-building.  At  present  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  of  them  to  fill  the  churches.  One  thing  I 
could  not  account  for  at  all.  I  passed  several  buildings 
on  Good  Friday,  which  were  certainly  churches — and 
apparently  they  belonged  to  the  Christians — but  they 
were  closed  the  whole  day  !  How  can  there  be  a  Christian 
church  without  any  service  in  it  on  Good  Friday? 

I  went  into  the  great  cathedral.  It  was  pleasant  to 
pass  from  the  common  day  without  into  the  religious 
light  of  this  noble  fane.  I  remained  during  the  whole 
of  the  Three  Hours’  service  ;  one  of  the  bishops  was 
conducting  it.  I  have  not  often  been  so  deeply  moved. 
They  have  it  all,  these  English  Christians  ;  they  are  quite 
regular  ;  and  they  are  without  certain  things  some  of 
our  churches  could  well  spare.  I  saw  no  dirty  little 
candles  in  the  cathedral  hung  before  tawdrily-dressed 
ill-shaped  images.  They  have  figures  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  angels,  apostles,  and  so  forth,  but  they  all  are 
decent  and  dignified,  if  hardly  works  of  art. 

Why  cannot  these  Christians  convert  their  country  ? 
I  walked  back  pondering  this  question.  The  streets 
had  become  more  pagan.  During  the  three  supreme 
hours,  12-3 — the  hours  Christ  hung  on  the  cross — the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  without  had  grown  in  intensity. 
The  congregation  that  came  out  of  the  Cathedral  with 
me  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Not  one  soul  in  a 
thousand  seemed  to  know  that  anything  had  ever 
happened  on  Good  Friday.  Was  this  country  Christian 
at  one  time?  For  the  people  seem  to  be  in  many  ways 
Christianised.  Yet  to-day  the  cross  is  indeed  nothing 
to  those  that  pass  by. 


PASSION  IN  MUSIC. 

OTHING  has  ever  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  average  intelligent 
musical  amateur,  even  of  the  average  cultivated 
musician,  to  discriminate  between  degrees  of  musical 
temperament.  The  majority  fail  to  differentiate  genuine 
feeling  from  that  spurious  sentiment  which  is  based 
upon  imitation  and  finds  its  inspiration,  not  in  the  soul 
of  the  performer,  but  in  the  tuition  of  a  professor 
skilled  in  the  art  of  musical  expression.  How  much 
the  more,  therefore,  are  they  incapable  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  profound  and  intellectual  emotions  of  the  true 
genius  in  music'from  the  essentially  restricted  range  of 
those  the  roots  of  whose  vision  go  down  less  deeply 
beneath  the  surface  of  human  nature  and  thought.  In 
England,  where  national  sentiment  in  music  is  charac¬ 
terised,  to  speak  frankly,  by  an  inclination  towards  a 
mawkish,  as  opposed  to  a  robust,  sentimentality,  this 
failure  of  judgment  does  not  appear,  on  first  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  very  remarkable.  But  I  have  observed 
much  the  same  want  of  clear  appreciation  in  Germany, 
where,  at  any  rate  in  musical  matters,  a  far  more 
vigorous  and  manly  standard  of  expression  seems  to  be 
implanted  in  the  national  constitution. 

When  this  fact  is  analysed  more  closely,  however, 
it  may  be  admitted  to  be  strange  and  even  inexplicable 
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The  intellectual  world  has  shown  itself  to  be  by  no 
means  devoid  of  this  critical  faculty  as  far  as  other 
matters  are  concerned.  In  literature,  for  example, 
almost  every  educated  person,  without  necessarily  pos¬ 
sessing  a  fine  literary  taste,  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
vast  range  of  such  masters  as  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoy,  and  other  giants  in  the 
history  of  letters.  The  imagination  of  the  average 
man  enables  him  to  admire  the  superior  force  of 
character  that  is  essential  for  the  creation  of  the  poet, 
the  reformer,  the  hero  of  the  battlefield,  the  martyr — 
even  of  the  criminal.  Why,  then,  is  he  almost  invariably 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  same  quality  when  it  is 
exhibited  within  the  domain  of  music  ?  There  are  two 
alternatives.  Either  every  man  is  limited,  critically 
as  well  as  creatively,  by  a  mental  horizon  whose 
boundaries  are  immutably  fixed  by  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  temperament  and  understanding  ;  or  it  must 
be  accepted  that  music  rests  on  a  plane  ot  its  own 
— a  fourth  dimension,  entirely  outside  all  things  human, 
unamenable  to  the  law  of  gravity  and  governed  by 
some  eternal  principle  of  its  own. 

These  ideas  were  brought  home  to  me,  with  more 
than  ordinary  distinctness,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Marie  Hall’s"  recital  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  Saturday. 
Not,  it  may  be  stated  at  once,  in  any  disparaging  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  artist  herself.  She  has  won  her  way  to 
the  front,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  with  all  the 
modesty  of  a  musician  whose  laurels  have  been  achieved 
by  merit  and  hard  work  and  not  by  advertisement  or 
undue  interest.  But  with  extraordinary  perversity 
Miss  Hall’s  numerous  admirers  have  insisted  upon 
placing  her  on  the  wrong  pedestal.  Like  all  true  and 
natural  players,  she  moves  within  the  circle  of  her 
own  comprehension.  She  has  a  fine,  though  not 
an  exceptional,  technique  ;  the  broad,  sympathetic 
tone  essential  to  the  soloist  is  at  her  command  ; 
from  Prague  she  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  that 
peculiar  Bohemian  fire  without  which  Slavonic  music 
would  be  the  mere  ashes  of  composition.  These  are 
her  best  qualities.  Where  she  is  lacking  is  in  musical 
passion  and  in  musical  intellect.  Miss  Hall  can  convey 
something  of  the  beauty,  but  little  of  the  profundity, 
of  thought  in  a  composer  like  Beethoven.  Her  phrasing 
of  classic  masterpieces — I  am  writing  of  former  public 
appearances — is  often  graceful  ;  but  it  seldom  conveys 
to  the  audience  that  clear  meaning  which  makes 
the  interpretations  of  Herr  Joachim  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment. 

The  English  temperament  is  inimical  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  of  passion.  It  is  owing  to  this 
happy  circumstance  that  the  British  matron  has  been 
enabled  to  do  so  much  for  her  country  in  the  way  of 
fixing  moral  standards,  of  regulating  artistic  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  of  monopolising,  to  a  most  creditable 
extent,  the  path  of  virtue.  In  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  this  is  excellent,  no  doubt  ;  but  in  an  art  like  music 
it  has  illimitable  disadvantages.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  I  am  a  free  trader  in  music  as  in  more 
material  things.  Passion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
profusion — at  least  in  its  grand  sense — in  this  country, 
where  fogs  have  successfully  combined  with  the  moral 
atmosphere  to  shut  out  the  larger  emotions.  Its 
absence  may  have  made  the  English  nation  great  ;  it 
may  have  produced  level-headed  statesmen,  good 
men  of  business,  and  a  preference  for  cheerful  lite¬ 
rature.  But  it  has  proved  a  close  time  for  the  home¬ 
bred  musician  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whither  it  might 
have  led  us  if  a  stringent  Aliens  Act  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  Hall’s  musical  nature,  though  full  of  gentle 
pathos,  does  not  contain  the  tempestuous  elements 
which  give  the  fullest  range  to  genius.  It  may  be 
some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  possessor  ot  such 
characteristics  is  seldom  as  happy  as  he  deserves. 
But  without  them  the  great  ideas  in  music  cannot  be 
expressed  ;  nor  can  the  player  hope  to  infect  his 
audience  with  the  profound  emotions  which  inspired 
them  in  the  composer.  What  the  concert-goer  has 
most  to  guard  against  is  the  mistaking  of  a  pure  senti¬ 
mentality,  aroused  by  graces  of  expression,  for  the 
deep  and  noble  passion  which  speaks  to  the  soul  with 
simple  eloquence.  This  passion  in  music  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  passion  of  which  Byron  wrote  so 


eloquently.  It  is  a  purely  spiritual  attribute  in  its 
genuine  form,  as  far  removed  from  earthly  sensations 
as  the  rapture  of  San  Sebastian.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  living  players  once  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  at 
first  committed  the  blunder  of  attributing  passionate 
feeling  in  music  to  a  mere  manifestation  of  sex. 
Fortunately,  bis  genius  only  left  him  in  error  for  a 
brief  period  ;  and  he  soon  discovered,  as  he  frankly 
acknowledged,  that  such  a  misconception  of  musical 
passion  could  only  lead  to  bad  art. 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  the  English  climate 
positively  discourages  the  growth  of  all  intensity  of 
feeling,  unless  it  be  displayed  in  connexion  with  politics 
or  religion.  The  average  Englishman  who  exercises  a 
conscious  influence  on  his  surroundings  regards  passion, 
so  far  as  my  social  experience  goes,  as  an  indelicate 
topic  unfit  for  refined  discussion.  This  species  of 
narrow  mind  having  been  largely  in  the  ascendent  Irom 
early  Victorian  times  down  to  the  present  day,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  faculty  of  responding 
to  passion  in  musical  interpretation —  except  in  rare 
instances  of  atavism — ha3  degenerated  to  its  present 
level  of  stucco  sentiment.  Tire  fact  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  when  it  is  reflected  that  an  insignificant 
musical  minority  can  do  little  to  influence  taste,  or  to 
create  a  proper  standard  of  musical  criticism,  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  concert-goers  who 
persistently  give  their  highest  tribute  of  admiration  to 
artificial  effect.  It  is  particularly  the  case  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  audiences  who,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
possess  the  poorest  critical  faculty.  And  it  has  made 
the  standard  of  criticism  among  the  musical  public  in 
this  country  a  deplorably  pedantic  one,  where  orthodox 
mediocrity  of  interpretation  and  high  mechanical  skill 
are  the  recognised  essentials  of  the  performer. 

Harold  E.  Gorst. 


A  NOVEL  COMPLAINT. 

THERE  are  six  books  from  the  library  lying  at  the 
present  moment  on  my  drawing-room  table.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  come  from  the  “Times”,  some 
perchance  from  “  Smith’s  ”  or  “  Mudie’s  ’  or  “  Boots  , 
or  the  “  Book-lovers  ”  ;  perhaps  even  from  the  London 
Library,  since  it  also  disseminates  novels  over  the 
countryside  at  large. 

For  these  six  books  are  all  novels  ;  and,  after  my 
evil  custom,  I  have  just  been  looking  at  their  last  pages 
to  see  what  they  are  about,  and  gauge  the  probability 
of  their  affording  me  amusement. 

Ye  heavens  above  1  The  following  gives  my  treasure 
trove. 

The  first  'ends  with  these  words—  “  She  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  ‘  Oh  how  I  love  you  ’  she 
cried.” 

The  second  finishes  thus,  briefly,  baldly — “  ‘  Kiss  me 
she  said,  and  their  lips  met.” 

Number  three,  while  varying  the  tempo,  harps  upon 
the  same  string — “  ‘You  may  kiss  me  if  you  like  she 
said.” 

Number  four  returns  incontinently,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  change,  to  number  one— “  Her  arms  were  round 
him  in  an  instant.  ‘  Oh  Benedict !  ’  she  murmured, 

‘  how  much  I  love  you  ’.” 

The  fifth,  in  which  the  man  speaks,  is  naturally  a  trifle 
more  ambiguous  and  delicate  in  treating  of  the  same 
subject — “And  so  at  last,  my  dear  and  only  love,  the 
bride  has  come  home.” 

Number  six  ends  the  series  by  a  dual  or  stereoscopic 
view  of  the  same  interesting  theme — “  With  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  their  lips  meeting,  they  felt  , 
&c.  &c. 

Now  to  begin  with  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
the  last  formula  is  distinctly  the  most  decorous.  The 
“  cri  feminin  ”,  indeed,  of  the  first  four  endings,  finds 
scant  figleaf  under  the  somewhat  stilted  masculinity  of 
number  five  ;  in  which,  however,  the  mention  of  a 
bride,  and  therefore  by  implication  of  a  wedding, 
does  go  some  way  towards  mitigating  the  abandon 
of  the  precious,  passionate,  and  womanly  appeals  for 
kisses. 

Yet  in  all  seriousness  what  does  it  mean  ?  .  Is  life 
especially  for  human  beings  of  my  sex  nothing  but  a 
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final  smacking  of  the  lips?  Or  are  we  novel-writers  at 
fault  in  thus  presenting  life  to  our  readers? 

One  or  the  other  it  must  surely  be,  since  in  sober  and 
honest  truth,  this  is  what  happened  to  me  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February  nineteen  hundred  and  six  of 
this  year  of  grace  ;  and  that  too  without  any  premedi¬ 
tation  or  preparation  or  selection  on  my  part. 

The  six  books  still  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table  to 
be  read  of  all.  Of  the  schoolgirls,  the  daughters,  the 
young  servants,  whilst  I  in  my  writing-room  look  with 
lack-lustre  eyes  on  my  world  and  wonder  if  as  a  writer 
I  also  am  knave  or  fool  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  life  is  founded  and  built  upon 
kisses,  for  what  then  of  that  life  beyond  in  which  we 
are  expressly  assured  that  there  is  not  even  any  prosaic 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage?  If  that  be  so,  how 
frightfully  dulfit  will  be  for  us  women  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  worship  love  in  this  very  concrete  fashion. 
For  though  I  am  not  by  any  means  denying  that  the 
love  of  these  various  young  women  with  all-embracing 
arms  and  a  facility  tor  kisses  may  ha\e  been  abso¬ 
lutely  abstract  and  ideal  and  high-toned,  the  method 
adopted  for  its  expression  is — well  !  open  to  miscon¬ 
struction. 

Yet  with  such  a  view  of  life  as  this  positively  per¬ 
meating  all  our  literature,  we  are  treated  to  newspaper 
discussions  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  or  that  book  tor  the 
perusal  of  the  jeune  personne.  Now  I  am  confident, 
from  the  glance  I  gave  through  each  and  all  of  the 
six  novels  I  am  indicting,  that  every  one  of  them  in 
every  way  would  have  been  passed  as  suitable  to  the 
young  even  by  the  lady  who  not  long  ago  in  one  ot 
these  discussions  exclaimed  against  the  impropriety  of 
“  Miss  F.  A.  Steele’s  (sic)  lurid  Indian  society  novels”  ! 

(I  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  only  portion  of 
this  criticism  which  made  me  wriggle  was  the  epithet 
“society”.  I  do  not  consider  it  parliamentary — espe¬ 
cially  after  the  late  General  Election.) 

Undoubtedly  all  these  six  novels  were  almost  super¬ 
moral  ;  and  so  I  am  left  staring  out  from  my  writing- 
room  window  on  a  perfect  paradise  of  sea  and  hill  and 
wood  and  field  and  sky  in  which  there  is  no  sound  ot 
kissing,  to  wonder  how  it  comes  that  the  woman  s 
world  is  so  fulfilled  with  it ! 

For  it  is.  The  women  are  the  great  novel-readers. 
It  is  for  us  that  the  novels  are  written  printed  and 
published  ;  and  yet,  only  the  other  day,  I  was  told  by 
a.  great  firm  which  wished  to  commission  my  work, 
that  the  only  thing  “  our  readers  care  for  is  a  bright 
love  story  preferably  set  in  the  British  Isles 

Preferably  set  in  the  British  Isles  !  Is  love  then  a 
home  manufacture  in  favour  of  which  a  preferential 
tariff  is  imposed  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  women 
alike,  and  does  this  love  for  a  love  story  lurk  alike  in 
the  Primrose  League  and  the  Woman’s  Union  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  this  out  ;  to  see  if 
principle  had  anything  to  do  with  this  desire  for 
kisses. 

To  be  serious.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  end 
a  novel  with  them  ?  Why,  it  the  writer  hanker  afcer 
tragedy,  should  the  absence  of  kisses  be  deemed  the 
most  direful  of  human  troubles? 

“  Kill  the  coo  !”  said  little  Elizabeth  Lindsay  to  her 
sister  Lady  Anne  when  the  latter  appealed  for  help  in 
“finding  a  fifth  sorrow  in  four  lines”  wherewith  to 
oppress  the  heroine  in  “  Auld  Robin  Gray”.  So  after 
Jamie  had  gone  to  sea  and  the  father  had  broken  his 
arm  and  the  elderly  lover  had  come  a-courting  and  the 
mother  had  fallen  sick  the  “coo”  was  solemnly  “  stown 
awa’  ”. 

Possibly,  indeed  probably,  this  latter  woe  affected 
the  family  far  more  than  did  even  Jamie’s  ill-advised 
return  ;  for  to  be  frank,  love  though  gratifying  is  not 
a  satisfying  diet,  while  milk  is. 

Yes  !  there  are  many  more  troubles  for  a  woman  than 
lack  of  love.  The  lack  of  children  is  one.  It  is  the 
.greatest  of  all  tragedies,  and  yet  what  novel  really  por¬ 
trays  it  ?  But  then  in  the  ordinary  love-story  children 
are  almost  indecent.  Is  it  great  wonder  then  that  the 
majority  of  our  girls  of  all  classes,  educated  to  end 
womanhood’s  experience  at  their  lover’s  first  or  last 
kiss,  should  make  such  uncommonly  bad  mothers  that 
every  educational  archive  is  full  to  the  brim  with  such 


phrases  as  “starving  children”,  “perfect  hells  of 
home”? 

It  is  no  wonder  at  all.  Better  a  thousand  times 
the  Eastern  formula  “  I  he  woman  is  born  with  her 
first  child”  rather  than  our  Western  saying  “It  is 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  hav e  loved 

at  aU  fJ  fJ 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  informed,  the  old  old  story 
will  be  retold  and  retold  until  the  world’s  end. 

It  will,  indeed  !  It  is— with  damnable  iteration. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  write  a  play.  It  was 
to  be  something  really  original  ;  but  close  questioning 
as  to  the  plot  revealed  a  settled  conviction  on  the  part 
of  a  very  great  impresario  that  the  motif  should  be  the 
effect  of  a  good  woman’s  love  in  redeeming  a  bad 

man.  .  . 

Naturally  I  passed.  To  make  such  a  theme  original 
would  require  a  more  able  pen  than  mine. 

And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  have  pleased  the 
thousands,  the  millions,  who  day  after  day  titillate  their 
own  emotions  by  reading  the  narrations  of  the  way  ot 
a  man  and  a  maid. 

For  it  comes  to  that  in  the  end.  Despite  Girton, 
despite  Lady  Margaret’s,  despite  all  the  colleges  and 
schools  set  in  the  British  Isles,  a  “bright  love  stor) 
is  the  most  paying  literature  for  women.  . 

Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  ;  without  doubt  it  is 
natural.  But  it  is  not  natural  that  any  of  those  six 
phrases  culled  from  the  last  pages  of  those  six  novels 
should  in  deed  or  in  truth  be  the  ending  of  love,  should 
be  in  any  way  a  description  of  the  culminating  glory  of 
womanhood. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


BETWEEN  TWO  HALLS. 

F'OR  many  years  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  insisted 
rigidly  on  the  distinction  between  aesthetics  and 
ethics.  '  Though  he  has  never,  I  think,  denied  that  great 
works  of  art,  at  least  in  literature,  have  sometimes 
happened  to  be  wrought  with  a  merely  moral  impulse, 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  whom  I  had  expected  to  go  into 
the  moralising  business  on  his  own  account.  On  my 
way,  therefore,  to  the  V  ictoria  Hall,  Archer  Street,  to 
see  “The  Fool  of  the  World  :  a  Morality”,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Mr.  Symons’ soul  must  have  travelled  as 
deviously  far  as  I  myself  was  travelling.  The  sensation 
of  sitting  under  a  pulpit  from  which  Mr.  Symons  would 
strive  to  “  edify  ”  and  make  me  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man  was  certainly  a  sensation  not  to  be  lost — one  of 
those  “  exquisite  moments  ”  which  Mr.  Symons’  own 
master,  the  late  Mr.  Pater,  so  suavely  urged  mankind 
not  to  let  slip.  I  felt  that  this  was  not  quite  the 
proper  spirit  in  which  to  approach  the  tabernacle^  But 
no  matter,  thought  I  :  the  scoffer  was  often  the  first  to 
succumb  to  the  burning  words  of  the  revivalist  :  in 
another  hour,  belike,  I  should  have  exactly  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  Neither  my  hope  of  edification  nor  my 
hope  of  amusement  was  fulfilled.  I  had  set  too  narrow 
an  interpretation  on  the  term  “  morality  ”.  Mr.  Symons 
had  not  come  to  preach.  He  had  used  the  antique  form 
of  the  morality  for  the  expression  not  of  a  moral  but  ot 
a  purely  intellectual  idea.  Men,  in  their  perplexity, 
have  looked  towards  Death  as  the  solver  ot  life  s  riddle. 
In  the  midst  of  blind  folly,  Death,  surely,  is  a  seer  and 
a  sage.  When  Death  takes  us,  she  will  guide  us  on 
our  way,  giving  us  a  clear  chart  of  eternity.  Mr. 
Symons  shows  to  us  a  man  standing  in  a  wood,  calling 
to  Death,  afraid  but  eager.  Death  comes  at  his  call. 
She  is  masked.  On  her  head  is  a  fool’s  cap,  and  she 
holds  in  her  hand  a  staff  that  has  seven  bells.  She  is 
“  the  Fool  of  the  World  ”,  she  says,  and  leader  of  the 
fools’  dance  home  to  the  dust”.  She  summons  her 
three  ministers,  the  Spade,  the  Coffin,  the  Worm,  and 
bids  them  tell  the  man  how  little  terrible  a  thing  is  the 
grave.  One  by  one,  they  tell  him.  Still  he  is  not 
satisfied — 

“  O  Death,  we  know  not  if  these  know 
The  whole  long  way  we  have  to  go." 

Death  wonders  that  the  man  shrinks  trom  her.  She 
I  summons  certain  of  her  guests,  to  speak  for  her. 

[  Youth  comes  and  bitterly  reviles  her.  Middle  Age  says 
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that  for  his  part  he  has  “  neither  a  sorry  heart  nor 
glad  Old  Age  praises  “the  mercy  of  good  Death  ”, 
Still  the  man’s  question  is  unanswered.  “Are  not”, 
he  says, 

“  Are  not  these  voices  mortal  still 
That  utter  the  unforgotten  will 
Of  mortal  flesh,  and  not  yet  have 
Found  out  the  wisdom  of  the  grave? 

Only  Death  knows,  only  Death  can 
Speak  the  whole  truth  of  death  to  man.” 

Death,  with  an  angry  piteous  gesture  throws  aside  her 
staff  and  her  cap  of  bells — “a  fool’s  witless  bells  ”  she 
calls  them. 

“  I  lead 

The  dance  of  fools,  a  fool  indeed  ; 

And  my  hands  gather  where  they  find, 

For  I  am  Death,  and  I  am  blind.” 

She  takes  off  her  mask,  and  kneels,  an  abject  figure, 
before  her  questioner. 

The  play  is  contrived  with  just  the  right  kind 
of  cunning  simplicity;  and  not  Mr.  Symons,  but  the 
nature  of  things,  is  to  be  blamed  for  that  it  is  better  to 
read  than  to  see.  Symbols  are  much  better  imagined 
than  seen.  An  actor  impersonating  a  Worm,  for 
example,  even  if  he  were  the  most  magnificent  of  actors, 
and  even  if  the  costumier  and  the  man  who  arranged 
the  lighting  of  the  stage  were  geniuses  of  the  first  water, 
could  not  make  a  really  apt  impression.  In  a  morality, 
moreover,  clever  scenic  effects  and  magnificent  acting 
are  themselves  undesirable.  The  whole  thing  must  be 
done  simply,  straightforwardly.  The  Worm  must  be 
impersonated  by  a  simple,  straightforward  lady  or 
gentleman,  in  a  strong  and  steady  light,  as  he  was  at 
the  Victoria  Hall.  He  had  much  better,  then,  not  be 
impersonated  at  all.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Worm 
is  not  less  true  of  other  symbols. 

With  “  The  Fool  of  the  World  ”  was  performed 
a  translation  that  Mr.  Symons  has  made  of  “La 
Revolte”.  In  this  little  play  Villiers  de  1’ Isle  Adam 
said  all  that  Ibsen  said  later  in  “The  Doll’s  House”. 
And,  as  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  what  Ibsen 
said  later  has  been  said  long  ago,  I  won’t  now  detain 
you  with  Villiers,  whose  play  is  interesting  only  in  con¬ 
nexion  and  comparison  with  Ibsen’s — interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  needfulness  of  form  to  substance.  Miss 
Louise  Salom,  as  the  rebellious  lady,  acted  very  intelli¬ 
gently,  though  at  times  too  slowly.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Mr.  Symons  had  made  an  admirable 
translation. 

Mr.  Herbert  Macllwaine,  the  novelist  who  has  often 
described,  with  such  grim  power,  the  horrors  of  the 
Bush,  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  man  to 
prevent  people  from  going  to  Australia.  But  he  is 
evidently  not  content  with  mere  negative  achieve¬ 
ment.  England  is  not  so  dull  as  Australia  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  bright  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  Mr.  Macllwaine 
is  determined  to  brighten  it  up.  He  has  begun  by 
experimenting  on  the  “lower  strata”  of  our  society; 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  shown  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  one  evening  last  week.  Avery  successful 
and  delightful  result  it  seemed  to  me.  Anyone  who  has 
paused  in  a  slum  to  watch  children  dancing  to  the 
tunes  of  a  street  organ  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
grace  and  precision,  often  the  rhythmic  beauty,  with 
which  these  children  dance.  Where  do  they  learn  to 
dance  so  well?  I  am  told  there  is  no  tutelage — simply 
a  tradition.  It  is  in  them  to  dance  thus.  Some  of  the 
steps  they  dance  are  of  great  antiquity — older  than  the 
Morris  itself — and  may  still  by  experts  be  discerned 
among  the  various  other  steps  that  have  in  the  course 
of  time  been  evolved.  The  effect  of  these  dances  in 
the  slums  is  not  an  effect  of  gaiety.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  always  a  rather  morbid  effect,  a  symbolic  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  gloom  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
dancers  live.  I,  not  being  an  expert,  have  not  been 
able  to  discern  those  little  shreds  of  Merrie  England. 
Maybe,  many  of  the  music-hall  tunes  to  which  the 
children  dance  are  lineally  descended  from  old  folk¬ 
songs.  But  there  again,  being  inexpert,  I  catch  no 
echo  of  a  younger  and  happier  time.  No  breath 
of  morning  and  hillside  is  wafted  to  me.  The  tunes 
seem  to  me  only  symbolic  of  squalor — of  a  dreary, 


unimaginative  acquiescence  in  squalor.  Some  day  in 
the  dim  future,  perhaps,  antiquaries  will  rescue  these 
tunes,  and  these  dances,  from  the  dim  past,  and  will 
discourse  learnedly  on  them,  and  will  use  them  as 
sidelights  on  the  souls  of  the  urban  population  in 
England  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  And  perhaps 
some  ot  these  antiquaries,  deeming  it  a  pity  that  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  gloom  has  been  undermined 
and  abolished  by  the  millennium,  will  teach  people 
these  songs  and  these  dances,  on  the  chance  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  men  and  women  sad  through  training' 
them  to  give  a  formal  expression  of  sadness.  Mr. 
Macllwaine  has  been  indulging  in  an  analogous 
endeavour.  Why  shouldn’t  work-girls,  even  at  this 
time  and  in  this  city,  become  happy  by  dancing  and 
singing  the  sort  of  things  that  were  danced  and  sung  by 
their  happy  ancestors?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  hope  on 
which  the  “  Esperance  Girls’  Club”  has  been  founded. 
An  illusory  hope?  The  cart  before  the  horse?  I  dare 
say  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  was  in  the  audience  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  the  other  night,  may  have  objected 
to  the  manifestation  of  an  hilarity  for  which  there 
could  not  as  yet  be  any  true  inward  basis.  “A  few 
Sessions  hence”,  he  may  have  murmured,  “this  sort 
of  dancing  will  come  naturally.  No  ‘  Hon.  Musical 
Instructor  ’  nor  ‘  Hon.  Dance  Directors’  will  then  be 
needed.  They  should  have  waited  for  me  to  give  the 
signal  ”.  Perhaps  the  very  presence  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  as  symbolising  at  least  the  distant  dawn 
of  the  millennium,  inspired  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  Esperance  Girls.  Or  perhaps  the  impetuous 
Mr.  Macllwaine  had  been  right  in  his  theory  of 
the  reaction  of  form  on  feeling.  Anyhow,  these 
girls  did  really  seem  to  be  taking  to  the  Morris  and 
the  folk  songs  like  ducks  to  the  water.  /Esthetically 
these  songs  are  enchanting.  “  Blow  away  the  Morning 
Dew”,  “The  Blue-eyed  Stranger”,  “There  come. 
Three  Dukes  a-riding  ”,  “  Mowing  the  Barley”,  “  Con¬ 
stant  Billy  ”,  “  Hares  on  the  Mountains  ”,  “The  Trees 
they  do  grow  high  ” — are  not  the  mere  names  of  them 
enough  for  enchantment  ?  But  a  merely  aesthetic  per¬ 
formance  of  them  would  hardly  yield  you  their  finest 
flavour — the  flavour  of  the  very  soil  from  which  they 
have  grown.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  hedgerows 
to  the  slums.  But  children  of  the  slums  have  in  them 
more  of  the  quality  needed  for  folk  songs  than  could 
be  instilled  into  any  professional  singers.  I  suppose  the 
Esperance  Girls,  flushed  with  our  applause,  will  give 
their  performance  again.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
spoil  them.  Max  Beerbohm. 


CLOUD-GAZING. 

HOW  comes  it  that  while  “nature-study”  in  the 
way  of  botany,  geology  and  zoology  is  certainly 
in  no  danger  of  being  neglected,  there  remains  one 
hemisphere  of  the  visible  world  almost  unexplored  ? 
It  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  say  why  people  who  inde- 
fatigably  bird’s-nest  and  botanise,  sugar  tree-trunks, 
chip  rocks,  and  generally  ransack  the  solid  earth  and 
pursue  its  creatures,  so  rarely  give  more  than  a  passing 
glance — and  that  usually  with  reference  to  the  taking 
or  leaving  of  an  umbrella — to  the  realm  of  air  above 
them.  Is  it  because  we  cannot  have  a  finger  in  this 
department  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  cannot  net  and 
label  anything  in  those  blue  fields,  pin  it  down  on  cork, 
or  flatten  it  in  Canada  balsam  ;  cannot  here  annihilate 
distance  with  our  ingenious  instruments,  that  we  so 
neglect  the  phenomena  of  the  sky?  There  above  us, 
always  ours  for  a  lift  of  the  eyes,  is  beauty  in  endless 
change  for  the  contented  mind,  and  for  the  restless  one 
the  challenge  of  the  ceaseless  thaumaturgy  which 
seems  little  nearer  being  found  out  than  when  the  world 
began  :  and  yet,  in  comparison  with  such  lines  of 
research  as  are  offered  by  cuckoo’s  eggs  or  the  “  pro¬ 
tective  devices  ”  of  caterpillars,  the  region  of  the  clouds 
may  be  said  to  be  unexplored. 

The  man  who  sets  about  cloud-gazing  is  not  likely 
at  present  to  find  himself  troubled  by  a  crowd  of 
observers  ;  but  he  may  easily  incur  a  suspicion  of 
amiable  lunacy.  There  is  a  definite  distinction  in 
popular  opinion  between  skyward  and  earthward  con¬ 
templation  ;  mushrooms  are  proper  objects  of  research,. 
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but  not  the  balancings  of  the  clouds.  Surroundings, 
too,  may  be  unfavourable.  Though  there  are  men  to 
whom  a  narrow  slip  of  sky  seen  over  the  chimney-pots 
out  of  an  office  window  is  an  endless  pleasure,  a  friendly 
signal,  telling  by  hurrying  white  fleeces  or  smooth-laid 
grey  of  the  winds  or  showers  far  out  in  some  country 
harbourage  ;  yet  the  narrow  rectangle  of  most  city 
skies  is  a  miserably  cramped  field  of  study.  The  right 
times  for  observation  are  the  hours  that  can  be  spent 
on  one’s  back  in  the  heather  or  the  bracken,  the  decent 
pretence  of  rod  or  gun  lying  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  perhaps  even  the  pipe  forgotten  while  the 
soul  Kiuri’ov  oreroAEir^eT,  intent  on  loftier  vapours. 
The  watcher  of  the  skies,  couched  on  some  hill-side, 
with  his  vast  scope  before  him — a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  perhaps,  from  east  to  west — considering  the 
serene  purpose  of  a  myriad-ranked  army  of  cirrus,  or 
the  gathering  powers  of  storm,  or  the  wisps  and  bows 
of  thinnest  vapour  strewn  like  swan’s  feathers  on  the 
windy  blue,  may  well  be  tempted  to  indulge  a  feeling 
of  tolerance  towards  any  mere  naturalist,  fern-collector 
or  moth-man,  who  may  chance  to  pass  that  way,  the 
restless  short-range  hunters,  like  the  ungodly  greedy 
of  their  prey  and  turning  their  eyes  down  to  the 
ground. 

The  first  and  most  direct  reward  of  cloud-study  is, 
of  course,  the  mere  beauty  of  form,  colour  and  motion, 
a  widening  and  more  penetrating  perception  of  the 
keen  purity  of  cloud-lights  and  the  incomparable  deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  shadows,  of  the  harmonies  of  colour — 
not  only  the  triumphs  of  sun  rise  or  set,  their  scarlet 
canopies  and  fiery  pennons,  but  the  partial  and  momen¬ 
tary  passages,  a  glimpse  of  nacreous  dapple  on  pale 
blue,  seen  high  up  through  a  flying  gap  in  rain-clouds 
on  a  March  morning,  or  folds  of  faint  rose  drowned  in 
blue  grey  in  a  shrouded  autumn  nightfall.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  form  and  motion  is  less  obvious  ;  but  there  is 
a  response  to  the  impressions  both  of  intricate  order 
and  simple  mass  ;  to  the  lifting  sweeping  movement  of 
cumulus  clouds  before  the  wind,  produced  by  their  not 
only  sailing,  but  broadening  in  themselves  and  still 
setting  more  sail  as  they  go  ;  and  to  the  force  in  the 
turgid  crests  and  piled-up  mountain-chains  of  building 
thundercloud.  As  the  eye  becomes  more  practised,  it 
learns  to  find  pleasure  in  some  less  usual  phenomena, 
at  first  perhaps  more  strange  than  beautiful.  The 
repetition  of  outline  by  which  one  cloud-mass  some¬ 
times  mocks  another  when  the  conditions  are  elec-  \ 
trical  ;  the  way  in  which  thin  fields  of  high  cloud  are 
drenched  with  the  blue  of  the  sky  ;  the  darkened 
tarnished  outlines  of  the  convolutions  of  massive 
cumulus  ;  the  webby  scarves  of  vapour  festooned 
under  the  black  vaulting  of  rain-cloud  ;  the  unaccount¬ 
able  hues — local  colour,  to  all  appearance — ashy  ochres 
and  reddish  umbers  in  lower  clouds  in  full  shadow  ; 
these  are  a  few  instances  of  the  fine  edge  where  interest 
plays  into  delight. 

These  are  differences  which  a  man  must  make  out 
for  himself.  They  are  not  easy  either  to  classify  or 
describe,  and  at  present  they  cannot  be  figured.  The 
illustrations  to  a  study  of  clouds  recently  published  ‘ 
serve  to  show  how  far  photography— at  any  rate, 
process-photography— can  help  in  this  respect.  Some 
of  the  blocks  suggest  the  broader  forms  of  cloud  with 
truth  and  even  with  charm  ;  but  all  expression  of  colour 
or  motion  is  necessarily  foregone  ;  and  more,  the 
camera  appears  to  decline  a  large  number  of  subtle  and 
transient  effects  whose  rendering  does  not  depend  on 
anything  but  light  and  shade.  The  photograph’s  false 
scale  of  tones  not  only  mistranslates,  but  omits  some 
passages  altogether.  By  the  help  of  yellow  screens  or 
black  mirrors  we  can  obtain  a  record,  as  a  rule  over¬ 
emphasised  and  often  coarse,  of  sunlit  cumulus  or 
clear-edged  mackerel-sky  ;  but  vague,  shadowy,  nega¬ 
tive  qualities  such  as  the  blurring  drift  of  falling  rain, 
the  sunlight  translucent  through  a  cumulus-top  ;  or 
points  minute  in  scale,  such  as  the  gleam  on  distant 
cloud-alps  which  dominates  and  gives  meaning  to  the 
whole  vault  of  slackening  storm  :  these  must  still  be 
left  to  the  unaided  sensitiveness  of  a  quiet  eye. 

But  besides  the  instinctive  pleasure  in  details  such 


*  “Cloud  Studies.”  By  A.  W.  Clayden.  London:  Murray. 
1905.  12  s. 


as  these,  the  watcher  of  clouds  will  find  his  reward  in  a 
comprehension  of  the  skyscape  as  a  whole, .  of  the 
measured  purpose,  the  dramatic  unity  of  its  vast 
processes.  Though  the  motion  of  parts  is  as  a  rule 
just  too  slow  for  the  eye  to  follow,  so  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  make  out  evolution  in  detail,  yet  the 
changes  are  wrought  with  mysterious  speed.  Look 
away  a  moment,  and  back  again,  and  the  spaces  of 
clear  blue  have  quickened  into  an  infinite  complexity  of 
chequer-work,  the  hard  white  summit  of  the  thunder- 
pile  has  broken  down,  and  streams  out  in  volutes  of 
fading  spray.  This  co-existence  of  imperceptible 
motion  and  momentary  flux  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  tried  to  make  brushwork  studies  of 
cloud-forms  in  windy  or  electrical  skies.  But  over 
great  spaces  of  sky,  the  working  of  the  whole  polity  of 
the  air  may  after  some  experience  be  fairly  compre¬ 
hended  and  its  purposes  sometimes  guessed.  The  first 
signs  of  insurrection  against  a  settled  drought,  the 
long  threaded  trails  of  vapour  thrown  up  to  the  zenith 
from  the  south-west  ;  the  strategy  of  thunderstorms, 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  massed  vapours  above  the 
horizon  to  the  oncoming  of  the  tattered  fringes  which 
trail  beneath  the  breathless  darkness  and  bring  the 
overhead  flash  ;  the  zone  of  clear  air  against  which  for 
half  a  day  the  hurrying  rack  comes  up,  breaking  and 
dissolving  as  against  an  enchanted  circle  ,  such 
phenomena  as  these  may  become  matter  of  untiring 
interest;  over  the  dullest  of  landscapes,  even  over 
the  dead  reek  of  towns,  they  bring  at  any  hour  the 
grandeur  and  the  mystery  both  of  mountains  and  the 
sea.  We  have  lost  more  than  we  know  by  our  general 
unconcern  for  storms.  The  right  and  generous  awe 
before  elemental  strife,  as  distinct  from  the  nervous 
sham  science  of  people  who  hide  the  fire-irons  at  the 
sound  of  thunder,  has  been  pretty  well  killed  by  current 
modes  of  life  and  learning.  We  have  not  got  any  clear 
gain  in  exchange  ;  the  ordinary  man  s  disregard  of  the 
oppression  or  the  tumult  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm  is 
due  much  less  to  a  philosophic  or  even  a  scientific  frame 
of  mind  than  to  a  want  ot  the  sense  of  scale,  a  blunt 
incapacity  to  perceive  anything  of  the  tremendous 
powers  evolving  their  purposes  above  him  and  his 
little  works.  The  watcher  of  the  clouds  will  unlearn 
this  stolidity  ;  he  will  hardly  fail  to  catch  something 
of  the  tense  moment  when  the  black  arch  drifts  over¬ 
head,  spanning  half  the  sky  and  gathering  the  strength 
of  the  storm  beneath  it,  bringing  the  sudden  wind  and 
the  lightning  and  the  sheeting  rain  ;  he  will  understand 
the  hush  that  comes  when  the  last  gleam  of  pallid 
sunlight  fades,  and  the  close  air  darkens  under  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  of  electric  vapour  piled  range^ 
over  range  overhead.  W  ithout  this  understanding  ot 
the  sterner  hours,  a  man  will  hardly  find  the  full  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  happier  manifestations,  apocalypt.c  sun¬ 
sets,  sudden  floods  of  light  across  a  lifting  storm, 

“  Rainbow  arches, 
Highways  of  dreaming  passion  ”, 

shows  whose  splendour  seems  to  be  sudden  and  tran¬ 
sient  in  some  necessary  proportion  to  the  height 
attained. 

It  is  a  question  whether  anyone  can  help  himself  to  a 
real  knowledge  of  cloud-nature  by  any  other  means 
than  constant  observation  out  of  doors  in  all  weather. 
Other  men’s  learning  is  a  doubtful  aid.  A  few  walks 
with  a  connoisseur  who  does  not  mind  talking  about 
his  subject  will  do  more  than  many  books.  Of  books, 
the  poets  will,  as  usual,  be  found  much  better  guides 
than  the  scientists — from  Aristophanes  to  Shelley  thev 
abound  in  cloud-studies,  intimate  and  exact,  alive  with 
the  very  spirit  that  moves  in  the  firmament.  A  line  of 
Lucretius— when  he  forgets  his  science  in  description- 
can  convey  more  of  cloud  meaning  than  many  a  mono¬ 
graph.  But  to  appreciate  fully  these  short-hand  nota- 
Tions,  these  artist’s  touchings-in  of  essentials,  one  must 
have  got  some  fundamental  knowledge  for  oneself. 
Systems  of  classification  and  nomenclature  may  help 
the  beginner  in  their  degree  :  they  can  at  least  show 
him  something  of  the  varied  fulness  of  what  is  to 
many  people  merely  the  blank  ceiling  of  the  world  s 
house. 
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BRIDGE. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  DEALER. 


A  LITTLE  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  bridge 
quite  as  much  as  in  other  pursuits  and  occupations. 
Tn  writing  a  series  of  articles  such  as  these,  treating  on 
the  various  doubtful  points  of  the  game,  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  down  general  rules— that  it  is  best  to  do  this,  or 
that/ or  the  other,  under  certain  conditions — but  such 
rules  are  all  subject  to  variations  in  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  general 
principles,  not  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  Take  one  simple  instance — we  have 
said  that  in  a  No  Trump  game,  when  the  dealer  has 
one  master  card  of  the  suit  originally  opened,  he  should 
hold  it  up,  if  possible,  until  such  time  as  the  leader’s 
partner  is  exhausted  in  that  suit.  This  is  a  sound 
general  principle,  but  there  will  occur  many  instances 
in  which  it  will  be  not  only  right  but  almost  necessary 
to  win  the  first  trick  at  once,  either  because  there  is 
a  certainty  of  winning  the  game,  or  because  there  is 
great  danger  in  an  immediate  change  of  suit,  or  for 
some  other  good  reason. 

The  following  hand,  which  occurred  in  a  game  quite 
recently,  and  which  was  wofully  mismanaged,  will  illus¬ 
trate  this  point.  The  score  was  18  all  in  the  last  game 
of  the  rubber.  A  dealt,  and  left  it  to  his  partner  B,  who 
declared  No  Trumps. 


A’s  hand  (dealer). 

Hearts— 9,  5,  3 
Diamonds — Ace,  6,  2 
Clubs — Ace,  10,  3 
Spades— 9,  6,  5,  3 


B’s  hand  (exposed). 

Hearts — Ace,  7,  2 
Diamonds — 9 

Clubs — Queen,  knave,  9,  5,  2 
Spades — Ace,  queen,  7,  4 


Y  led  the  6  of  hearts.  We  will  first  consider  how 
the  hand  was  played,  and  then  how  it  ought  to  have 
been  played.  As  it  was  played,  the  dealer  passed  the 
first  heart,  Z  won  it  with  the  knave,  and  immediately 
branched  into  the  diamond  suit.  The  dealer  allowed 
the  first  two  diamonds  to  win,  and  stopped  the  third 
round  with  his  ace.  He  had  now  got  the  lead  into  the 
wrong  hand,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  go  for 
the  finesse  in  clubs.  His  best  policy,  even  then,  would 
have  been  to  dash  out  his  ace  and  10  of  clubs  so  as  to 
clear  the  suit  with  the  loss  of  one  trick,  but  he  did  not 
even  do  this.  He  led  a  small  spade  and  finessed  the 
ace,  queen  in  dummy’s  hand.  Z,  as  it  happened,  held 
the  king  of  spades  single,  and  he  got  in  and  made  his 
remaining  diamonds,  and  the  dealer  lost  two  by  cards, 
and  the  game  and  rubber,  when  he  had  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  odd  trick  if  he  had  played  correctly  from 
the  start. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  it  should  have  been  played. 

Y  led  the  6  of  hearts.  If  A  had  studied  his  two 
hands,  he  would  have  seen  that,  by  putting  on  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  leading  the  clubs  at  once,  he  had  an 
absolute  certainty  of  the  game — four  tricks  in  clubs, 
and  the  other  three  aces — unless  Y  had  a  very  long  suit 
of  hearts.  But  Y’s  hearts  could  be  counted.  He  could 
not  have  more  than  five  of  them.  Is  that  clear  ?  Do 
you  see  the  reason  that  Y  could  not  hold  more  than 
five  hearts?  By  applying  the  Eleven  Rule  to  Y’s  lead, 
A  could  see  that  Z  must  have  two  hearts  higher  than 
the  6.  A  and  B  had  three  each,  and  Z  must  have  two 
at  least,  therefore  Y  could  not  possibly  have  more  than 
five.  That  is  quite  an  ordinary  application  of  the 
Eleven  Rule.  The  game  proceeds  thus  : — 


Trick  i. 
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Tricks:  A  B,  1  ;  Y  Z,  o. 


Trick  2. 


A 


Tricks  :  A  B,  2  ;  Y  Z,  o. 


important  card.  If  he  has  the  8  as  well,  the  king  in  Z’s 
hand  must  fall  on  the  third  round  ;  but  suppose  he 
has  not  the  8  ?  in  that  case  Z  will  have  (as  he  had) 
four  to  the  king,  and  if  A  finesses  again  his  ace  will 
block  the  suit  on  the  third  round,  and  the  game  will 
not  be  won.  At  trick  3  he  must  lead  the  2  from  B’s 
hand  and  put  on  his  ace,  so  as  to  make  a  certainty  of 
it,  even  though  he  may  lose  a  trick  by  so  doing. 
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Tricks  :  A  B,  3  ;  Y  Z,  o. 


Tricks:  A  B,  3  ;  Y  Z,  I. 
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Tricks  :  A  B,  3  ;  Y  Z,  2. 


Trick  6. 
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Tricks  :  A  B,  3  ; 
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Tricks  :  A  B,  3  ;  Y  Z,  4. 
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Trick  10. 
B 


Tricks  :  A  B,  4  ;  Y  Z,  5. 


Y 


Tricks :  A  B,  5  ;  Y  Z,  5. 


B  makes  his  two  remaining  diamonds  and  the  queen 
of  spades,  and  A  B  win  two  by  cards  and  the  game. 


Y’s  hand. 

Hearts — King,  10,  8,  6,  4 
Diamonds — 8,  5,  3 
Clubs — 7 

Spades— Knave,  10,  8,  2 


Z’s  hand. 

Hearts — Queen,  knave 
Diamonds — King,  queen,  knave, 
10,  7,  4 

Clubs—  King,  8,  6,  4 
Spades — King 


The  player  who  made  such  a  mess  of  the  above  hand 
was  no  beginner,  but  a  bridge  player  of  some  repute, 
only  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  playing  too 
quickly  to  the  first  trick,  before  he  had  properly  gauged 
the  capabilities  of  the  two  hands.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognise  his  mistake  when  the  hand  was  over,  but  it 
was  then  too  late. 


Trick  2. — A  tries  the  finesse  in  clubs,  as  he  can 
lose  nothing  by  it.  Mark  Y’s  7  of  clubs — it  is  a  very 
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CHESS. 

Problem  74.  By  W.  A.  Shinkman. 

Black,  4  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  73 


1.  R-K6. 


the  chessboard,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
escape. 

22.  P  — 1\4  P-B4  ,  26.  P-B4  KtPxP 

23.  B-R2  Q-Q2  27.  KtxP  I-K5 

24.  Q-ICt3  P-B5  28.  Q-Bi 

25-  Q-Q3  P-K4 

If  black  plays  28R  x  P,  then  R  X  R,  29Q  x  R,  Q-Ktq 
wins  a  piece.  Or  if  28Kt  x  K.t,  then  R  x  R,  29R  x  K» 
PxQ,  3oKtxQ,  P— Q7  wins. 

28.  ...  Kt  x  Kt 

29.  R  x  Kt  R—  Kti 

30.  R-B2  K-Ri 

31.  KR-Bi  Q-Kts 

32.  P-B3  QxRP 

Only  a  deep  analysis  of  the  position  could  justify 
white’s  thirty-first  move.  It  won  a  pawn,  but  as  white 
only  just  misses  being-  able  to  play  R  —  K8  winning-  the 
pinned  rook,  it  might  easily  have  lost  the  game. 

38.  R-B7ch  K-Ri 

It  is  no  use  checking  any 
approaches  the  rook. 

39.  .  .  .  R— K7 

40.  K-Ri  Kt-Kts 

41.  R  — B8ch 


33.  P  x  1’ 

34.  R-BSch 

35.  R  x  Rch 

36.  Q-Ktl 
37-  B-QS 


R  x  KP 
R  x  R 
K-R2 
Kt  — B3 
P-Kt3 


We  understand  upon  good  authority  that  a  match  for 
the  world’s  chess  championship  will  shortly  take  place  ; 
M.  Maroczy  the  Hungarian  master  is  the  challenger. 
Dr.  Lasker,  the  present  holder  of  the  title,  has  laid 
down  certain  conditions  for  the  better  government  of 
all  championship  matches,  and  to  these  M.  Maroczy  has 
assented. 

The  following  game  was  played  in  the  London 
International  Tournament  of  1899,  and  is  typical  of 
Dr.  Lasker’s  style  : — 

Queen’s  Pawn  Opening. 

White  ~  Black  White  Black 

J.  II.  Blackburne  E.  Lasker  J.  H.  Blackburne  E.  Lasker 

1.  P-Q4  P-Q4  4-  B-Q3  QKt-  Q2 

2.  Kt  —  KB3  Kt  — KB3  5-  QKt  -  Q2  B-Q3 

3.  P-K3  P-K3  6.  P-K4 

This  is  a  position  demanding  masterly  inactivity. 
Though  this  move  is  invariably  aimed  at  in  close  open¬ 
ings  it  might  have  been  better  to  castle  at  this  point. 
The  position  being  absolutely  symmetrical  the  same 
move  is  open  to  black,  whereupon  white  could  have 
employed  the  tactics  -which  his  opponent  adopted,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  move. 

p  x  P  8.  Castles  B  —  Kt2 

7.  KtxP  P-QKt3  9-  Kt  x  B  PxKt 

Tarrasch  or  Janowski  playing  black  would  not  have 
allowed  these  exchanges  so  soon.  With  them  two 
bishops  are  more  valuable  than  bishop  and  knight  or 
two  knights,  and  they  go  to  inordinate  lengths  to 
retain  them.  Dr.  Lasker,  too,  knows  their  value,  but 
it  is  not  a  fetish  with  him. 

10.  R-Ki  Castles  n.  B-KKt5  Q-B2 

Black  can  develop  the  queen  here  without  having  used 
any  time  in  preparation,  at  the  same  time  nullifying  the 
whole  effect  of  white’s  last  move.  This  is  one  of  the 
compensations  for  the  theoretical  concession  involved 
in  the  exchanges  which  white  has  forced. 

12.  P-B3  KR-Ki  13-  B  — Kts  B-B3 

Black  does  not  hesitate  to  exchange  his  powerful 
bishop.  His  plan  of  campaign  is  to  advance  his  king’s 
side  pawns,  of  which  he  has  so  many.  Thus  theoretical 
advantages  fritter- away,  while  the  effects  ot  obtaining 
them  remain. 

14.  BxB  QxB  18.  B-Kt3  P-QKt4 

13.  9-Q3  P-KR3  19-  Kt  — Q2  Kt(Q2)-Kt3 

16.  B-R4  QR-Bi  20.  P-QR3  P-QR4 

17-  QR-Qi  Kt-Q4  21.  QR-Bi  P-R5 

As  a  preparatory  manoeuvre,  black  has  neutralised 
the  preponderance  of  pawns  on  the  white  queen’s  wing. 
Black’s  object  of  P-Kt5  has  been  prevented  in  a  way, 
but  in  the  process  white’s  majority  has  become  im¬ 
potent.  Now  white  has  to  prepare  against  the  advance 
of  the  five  united  pawns.  From  this  point  black’s  play 
is  as  accurate  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  on 


39.  R-Bi 
more  as  black  merely 


42.  R  — B7CI1 

43.  Resigns 


K-B3 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

VI. — A  Home  Army. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, _ May  I  wind  up  this  correspondence  with  one 

more  letter  ?  . 

Can  a  term  of  military  service  be  assigned  which, 
while  long  enough  to  permit  a  man  to  be  properly 
disciplined  and  instructed  in  military  duties,  will  be 
short  enough  to  enable  him,  on  its  conclusion,  to 
resume  his  place  in  civil  life  without  injury  to  his  in¬ 
dustrial  career  ?  .... 

What  is  the  longest  time  a  man  can  be  kept  with  the 
colours  without  damaging  his  prospects  in.  civil  life  r 
“  One  clear  year”  is  the  answer  given  to  this  question 
by  the  only  political  economist  of  our  . time,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  who  has  devoted  his  special  attention  to 
army'-  reform,  the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes.  Can  an 
infantryman  be  made  in  one  clear  year?  Not  by  the 
system  that  prevailed  before  the  Boer  war.  But  great 
advances  have  been  made  since  then,  it  is  said,  in 
military  instruction.  Further  progress  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  soldiers  in  one  year.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  a  certain  time  disposable  in  which  to 
instruct  men  in  their  duties,  and  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tion  is  satisfactorily  given  in  that  time.  The  machine 
may  be  said  to  work  at  low  pressure,  without  casting 
any  reproach  upon  it.  But  when  the  time  is  shortened 
the  pressure  must  be  increased.  In  that  case  an  in¬ 
fantry  soldier  could  be  made  in  one  year.  Only  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  the  infantry',  can  be  spoken  of 
here. 

The  infantry  of  the  home  army,  then,  would  consist 
of  very  short-service  soldiers  who  would  only  be  sent 
abroad  to  support  the  foreign  army  in  grave  emer¬ 
gencies.  But  has  not  short  service  failed  ?  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  voluntary  short  service  reduces  us  to  this 
dilemma  :  we  must  either  give  up  voluntarily  our  toreign 
possessions  and  abdicate  our  position  as  a  Great  Power, 
or  we  must  call  upon  the  young  men  of  the. country  to 
discharge  their  first  and  clearest  duty. as  citizens,  the 
defence  of  the  country,  under  conditions  which  rob 
military  service  of  its  two  great  stings,  expatriation 
and  injury  to  a  man’s  prospects  in  civil  life.  . 

Yours  obediently,  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  Lieut. -Col. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gomshall,  3  April,  1906, 

Sir, — My  excuse  for  trespassing  so  soon  again  on 
the  hospitality  of  your  columns,  apropos  of  your  article 
with  the  above  heading,  must  be  that  I  have  had 
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occasion  during-  more  than  forty  years  to  watch  minutely 
every  phase  in  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  beet-root  sugar 
industry  of  Europe  and  am  therefore  fairly  well  qualified 
to  give  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  such  an 
industry  for  this  country.  That  the  sugar-beet  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  good  soil  in  these  islands  was 
conclusively  proved  in  1871,  when  the  late  Mr.  John 
Algernon  Clarke,  the  well-known  agricultural  expert 
and  secretary  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
co-operated  with  me  in  the  investigations  and  put  the 
tacts  on  record  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  journal, 
an  essay  well  worth  looking  up  at  the  present  juncture. 

\  our  article  comes  opportunely  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Denbigh  is  bringing  the  subject  for¬ 
ward  in  Parliament.  He  points  out  in  his  speech — 
and  this  is  evidently  the  reason  why  he  brings  the 
matter  up  at  the  present  time  as  a  practical  question— 
that  “  no  one  was  likely^  to  put  money  into  such  a  con¬ 
cern  while  foreign  bounties  existed,  and  it  was  only 
since  the  Brussels  Convention  and  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties  that  this  gigantic  and  important  agricultural 
interest  had  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  British 
agriculturists”.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  we  did 
not  get  the  industry  started  th i rty  years  ago.  The 
bounties  were  gathering  strength  and  we  did  not  know 
what  might  happen.  It  was  fortunate  therefore  — 
though  it  was  provoking — that  both  farmers  and  capi¬ 
talists  were  apathetic ;  but  we  thus  escaped  certain 
failure. 

Now  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  to  be  governed  only 
by  the  cost  of  production  there  is  a  fair  field  for  enter¬ 
prise,  so  soon  as  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  have 
recovered  from  their  present  state  of  artificial  disturb¬ 
ance.  All  that  is  necessary  when  that  time  comes  is 
for  those  who  embark  in  this  industry  to  master  the 
subject  by  careful  study  of  all  its  details,  to  select  the 
right  soil  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  sufficient 
supply  of  roots  can  be  secured  by  contract  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  then  to  plant  their  factory  in  some  spot 
where  rail  and  if  possible  water  carriage  are  at  hand, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  their  root  supply.  With 
good  farming,  a  first-class  factory  and  skilful  manage¬ 
ment,  the  company  should  certainly  pay  a  fair  dividend 
without  any  preferential  treatment  from  the  Excise. 
Preference  for  a  year  or  two  would  no  doubt  be  desir¬ 
able  to  enable  the  factory  to  get  into  full  swing,  but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  prove  that  the  industry  can 
flourish  under  conditions  of  free  competition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  to  see  foreign 
producers  protected  on  British  markets  were  to  denounce 
the  Brussels  Convention,  we  might  and  probably  should 
again  have  to  face  the  artificial  competition  of  bounties, 
and  the  new  industry  would  be  killed. 

You  touch,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  article,  on 
the  ridiculous  fallacy  that  the  prohibition  of  Russian 
bounty-fed  sugar  raises  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country.  These  theorists  are  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  sugar  market  because  they  speak  and  write  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  rudimentary  facts — unaware 
that  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  always  the 
world’s  price.  Prices  in  Hamburg  and  London  are 
always  identical.  The  world’s  price— and  therefore  our 
price — is  governed  by  the  total  production  of  the  world, 
no  matter  how  that  production  may  be  distributed. 
When  the  world’s  production  is  excessive  prices  fall, 
when  it  is  deficient  they  rise. 

After  the  nonsense  that  has  been  spoken  and  written 
during  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  sugar  question  we 
may  well  ask,  When  will  these  party  politicians,  who 
pose  as  economists,  learn  to  begin  by  mastering  the 
facts?  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

George  Martineau. 


THE  ABSURDITY  OF  BETTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  Saturday  Review  of  17  March  under 
above  heading,  in  your  correspondent’s  letter  I  read  as 
follows  :  “  Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  wrote  in  a  journal 
now  defunct,  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  notion  that 
money  can  be  made  by  systematic  gambling.  I  gave 
an  analysis  of  every  known  ‘  system  ’  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  mathematically  trained  intellect 


that  systems  were  absurd.”  Not  for  twenty  but  for  a 
dozen  years,  I  have  also  in  my  different  writings  done 
my  best  to  warn  one  and  all  against  the  risk  of  indis¬ 
criminate  gambling,  and  have  exposed  the  folly  of  many 
so-called  “  systems  ”,  On  the  other  hand  I  have  argued 
that  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  brain  to 
formulate  a  plan,  whose  fundamental  basis  is  that  which 
regulates  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
undertakings  extant,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
these  so-called  “  systems  ”,  by  which  the  eccentric  law 
of  chance  can  be  fought  in  any  field  with  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

From  the  field  in  question,  namely  the  turf,  all  sorts 
of  examples  have  been  given  for  the  excellent  reason, 
that  its  records  being  public  data  they  are  indisputable. 
In  one  of  them  (“  Among  the  Jockeys  in  ’99  ”)  are  to  be 
found  innumerable  cases  of  ‘"-a  persistent  run  of  ill 
luck”  which  your  correspondent  informs  us  is  “the 
only  cure  for  gambling  ”  being  under  the  impression 
that  they  must  necessarily  entail  a  proportionate  loss, 
whereas  my  “mathematically  trained  intellect”  can 
prove  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Accordingly  whilst 
denying  any  absurd  claim  to  infallibility  or  suggestion 
of  misleading  gain,  I  hold  that  by  the  means  adv  ocated 
it  is  possible  for  one  to  “  bet  ”,  or  in  other  words  to 
turn  over  his  capital  yearly,  in  a  certain  market  with  an 
undeniable  prospect  of  making  a  satisfactory  return 
on  it.  Yours,  &c. 

“  H.” 

Author  of  “The  Law  of  Average  v.  The  Law  of 
Chance”,  &c.,  in  “  Baily’s  Magazine”,  &c.  &c. 


IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Enniscorthy  Cathedral,  9  April,  1906. 

Sir, — I  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Runciman  would  make 
the  amende  honorable  to  Tom  Moore,  in  regard  to  the 
sources  of  the  “  Irish  Melodies”,  but  his  foot-note  to 
my  letter  only  aggravates  his  original  misstatement. 
When  he  says  that  his  remarks  regarding  Moore  were 
“  exaggerated  ”,  I  am  strongly  reminded  of  the  well- 
known  humourist  who,  on  reading  his  own  obituary 
notice  (that  had  appeared  by  mistake),  telegraphed 
that  the  report  of  his  death  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
Let  me  repeat  that  Tom  Moore  in  his  “  Irish  Melodies  ” — 
— for  which  he  wrote  over  180  lyrics — drew  on  no 
foreign  source  whatever,  but  adapted  genuine  Irish 
melodies.  Certainly,  many  of  the  versions  are  faulty 
or  corrupt,  and  Stevenson’s  accompaniments  were  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  Moore  undoubtedly  only 
made  use  of  Irish  folk-melodies.  Thus,  Mr.  Runciman’s 
remarks  are  not  only  “  exaggerated”  but  are  decidedly 
erroneous. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  Mr.  Runciman’s  peculiar 
faculty  for  recognising  the  “character”  of  Irish  folk- 
music,  but  I  do  say  that  he  is  again  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  tunes  used  by  Moore  for  his  “  Irish  Melodies  ” 
have  “  little  that  is  Irish  in  character  ”.  Considering  that 
all  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  are  from  native  sources,  most 
of  them,  indeed,  recognisable  to  the  merest  tiro  in 
folk-music,  it  is  a  very  bold  statement  that  they  are  un- 
Irish  in  character.  I  commend  Mr.  Runciman  to  study 
the  characteristics  of  “At  the  mid  hour  of  night”, 
“Before  the  Battle”,  “Come,  rest  in  this  bosom”, 
“Erin,  oh  Erin”,  “How  oft  has  the  banshee  cried”, 
“It  is  not  the  tear”,  “  Lay  his  sword  by  his  side”, 
and  a  dozen  others  that  might  be  quoted.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Robert 
Burns  adapted  sixty-nine  Irish  melodies  to  his  own 
incomparable  lyrics,  but  his  Scotch  editors  are  un¬ 
accountably  silent  on  the  sources  of  his  inspiration,  for 
Burns,  like  Moore,  never  wrote  a  song  until  he  had 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  air.  I  may  also  add 
that  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  adaptation  of  the 
same  Irish  tune  by  Moore  and  Burns,  e.g.  “  While 
gazing  on  the  moon’s  light”  and  “  Sae  flaxen  were  her 
ringlets  ”,  set  to  “  Oonagh  ”. 

Finally,  as  to  the  harp  and  bagpipes,  the  former,  no 
doubt,  “  has  always  been  considered  the  national  in¬ 
strument  ”,  yet  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  the  harp 
was  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  bagpipe — 
that  is,  the  Uilleann  (Shakespeare’s  “avollen”)  or 
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Union  pipes — was  for  the  people.  The  scale  of  the 
Irish  bagpipe  practically  represents  the  traditional  folk¬ 
song  with  its  peculiarities.  “  Uilleann  ”  (elbow)  has 
been  grossly  corrupted  as  “Union”,  and  the  term  is 
used  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pish  mor  or 
War  pipes,  blown  by  the  mouth. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 


BROWNING  AND  DOGMA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

130  Lady  wood  Road,  Birmingham, 

9  April,  1906. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  brief  comment  on  the 
review  of  “  Browning  and  Dogma  ”  appearing  31  March? 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  guilty  of  the  egotism  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  immediate  criticisms  of  the  book  itself : 
but  the  entire  review  suggests  a  question  of  serious — 
may  I  say  of  vital? — import  to  students  of  poetry 
generally  :  although  perhaps  more  immediately  affect¬ 
ing  any  consideration  of  Browning’s  work.  Is  it  to  be 
admitted  that  “  the  utterances  of  a  poet  ”  are  not  to  be 
regarded  “as  of  any  value  at  all,  when  once  the 
volatile  thing  .  .  .  poetry  has  been  allowed  to 

evaporate  ” ? 

If  this  position  is  not  disallowed  then  the  loss  will  be 
an  irreparable  one  to  those  of  us  who  without  the 
ambition  to  attempt  purely  poetic  criticism,  yet  look  to 
Browning  as  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the 
age,  and  attach  a  proportionate  value  to  his  “  utter¬ 
ances 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Ethel  M.  Naish. 


SERVANTS  AND  SUNDAY  WORSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  published  a  correspondence 
in  your  columns  on  the  eternal  “servant  question”. 
Some  facts  that  came  to  my  knowledge  recently  help  to 
show  that  blame  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  servants. 
An  Irish  Roman  Catholic  cook  in  whom  I  am  interested 
was  looking  for  a  situation  in  London,  and  on  one 
afternoon  alone  four  mistresses  to  whom  she  applied 
refused  to  take  her,  only  because,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  she  required  to  attend  Mass  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  they  could  not  allow  her  out  till  the 
evening.  To  take  the  less  important  side  first,  does  it 
not  seem  hard  that  after  working  for  six  days  of  the 
week  a  servant  cannot  have  one  hour  free  till  evening 
on  the  Day  of  Rest  ?  But  the  really  serious  side  to  my 
mind  is  that  servants  should  be  treated  as  machines 
without  souls  ;  for  naturally  an  Anglican  could  not  under 
these  rules  attend  Morning  Service  either.  Indeed  the 
only  point  in  mentioning  that  this  girl  is  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  is  because  on  that  account  she  declines 
all  these  situations.  I  fear  many  an  Anglican  maid 
would  accept  the  inevitable  and  secure  her  situation  at 
the  price  of  church  attendance.  The  English  daily 
papers  never  let  us  forget  that  they  represent  the  most 
Christian  nation  on  earth  :  this  seems  a  curious  instance 
of  the  practical  side  of  its  Christianity. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  E.  S. 


ELEPHANTS  BREEDING  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

2  April,  1906. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  17  February  the  reviewer  of 
a  book  entitled  “  Matsya”  refers  to  elephants  breeding 
in  captivity,  and  scouts  the  idea  as  impossible.  The 
possibility  of  captive  elephants  propagating,  under 
favourable  conditions,  is  surely  an  open  question.  For 
instance,  under  what  conditions  are  white  elephants 
bred  and  how  does  it  come  about  that  a  well-known 
circus  is  exhibiting  a  very  young  calf? 

I  am,  vours  truly, 

H.  E.  Jung. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  SMOKE  OF  THE  INTELLECTUALS. 

“A  Modern  Symposium.”  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
London:  Brimley  Johnson.  1905.  2s.6d.net. 

SINCE  the  glamour  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  did 
not  prevent  Dryden  from  lamenting  that  Thebes 
had  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engaged,  and  that 
when  he  might  have  gone  to  Athens  he  had  entered 
at  what  Jim  Crawley  calls  “the  other  shop”,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  cleverest  of  the  new  group  of  Cambridge 
intellectuals,  has  in  these  last  days  demonstrated  the 
right  of  Granta  to  the  title  of  the  New  Academy  by 
writing  a  Symposium,  a  little  in  the  style  of  Plato  but 
rather  more  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Mallock.  It  contains 
nothing  nearly  as  malicious  or  amusing  as  the  figures 
of  Dr.  Jenkinson  or  Mr.  Luke,  and  the  “Seekers” 
merely  sit  and  smoke  and  hold  forth  in  turn.  But  the 
scene  is  the  usual  country  house  filled  by  the  usual 
people.  As  there  is  nobody  now  who  has  any  pecu¬ 
liarities  or  any  personality,  Mr.  Dickinson  is  obliged  to 
call  up  ghosts  from  the  past.  Mendoza  can  be  no  one  but 
Disraeli;  and  Remenham  the  Prime  Minister,  his  Liberal 
adversary,  who  addresses  his  friends  as  if  they  were  a 
public  meeting  and  rejoices  over  the  import  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,  can  only  be 
Gladstone.  But  Gladstone  did  not  sit  up  till  daybreak 
on  Sunday  mornings  ;  and  week-end  politicians  and 
men  of  the  world  usually,  we  fancy,  find  their  relaxation 
in  stable-talk  rather  than  in  table-talk.  However,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Dickinson  for  several  pleasing 
epigrams,  and  the  brilliant  comparison  of  America  and 
Europe,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ellis  the  journalist, 
makes  by  itself  the  slender  book  worth  reading. 

But  this  Symposium,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  more  like  a 
college  bumping  race,  in  which  every  boat  tries  to  run 
into  the  one  before  it,  than  the  sort  of  glorified  debate 
which  Tennyson  says  took  place  in  his  day  at  Cam¬ 
bridge— a  verbal  archery,  “  where  one  would  aim  an 
arrow  fair  ”,  &c.  Or  it  reminds  us  of  one  of  those 
games  of  croquet  which  are  played  at  garden  parties, 
when  a  dozen  people  try  to  get  through  the  same  hoop 
simultaneously  and  to  knock  everyone  else’s  ball  away. 
Mr.  Dickinson  provides  no  master  bowman  to  cleave 
the  mark,  no  one  to  hit  the  stick  ;  and  the  only  rapt 
oration  flowing  free  is  Remenham’s  rather  pompous 
panegyric  of  laisser-faire.  His  prototype  could  be 
sonorous  even  on  a  postcard. 

As  for  the  author’s  own  principles,  we  gather  that — 
like  Artemus  Ward — he  hasn’t  any.  Even  Oxford  has 
ceased  to  be  in  trouble  about  its  soul,  and  its  sister 
University  was  ever  the  Undine  of  English  thought. 
Ideas  rule  the  world  in  the  long  run.  But  is 
there  any  long  run  ?  Need  anything  be  regarded 
sub  specie  seternitatis  ?  The  latest  product  of  the 
age  is  a  blasd,  disillusioned  liberalism  which  yawns 
over  the  day  dreams  of  democracy  and  laughs  at  the 
priggishness  of  progressivism.  It  asks  what  is  the 
good  of  it  all? — which  we  fear  Mr.  Dickinson  thinks  is 
the  translation  (p.  no)  of  cui  bono  ?  In  the  Symposium 
a  serious  note  is  struck  in  the  individualistic  pietism  of 
the  penultimate  speaker,  a  Quaker  ;  but  the  book  winds 
up  with  the  statement  that  the  gods  of  Olympus  are 
immortal,  and  that  “  it  is  only  in  the  soil  of  Paganism 
that  Christianity  can  come  to  maturity.  Greece  stands 
eternally  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  life”.  If  it  had 
not  been,  we  suppose,  for  Pericles  and  Aspasia, 
S.  Francis  would  never  have  wedded  Poverty;  and  it 
Aphrodite  had  not  sprung  from  the  foam  the  Crucified 
would  not  have  risen  from  the  dead. 

It  is  perhaps  pique  which  makes  MacCarthy,  the 
anarchist,  rail  at  democratic  government  as  the  most 
incompetent  and  corrupt  of  all  ;  though  Martin  the 
professor  (Arnold  ?)  gives  it  as  his  judgment  also  that 
it  sinks  below  the  average  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
its  citizens.  What  is  more  important  and  less  open  to 
question  is  that  inevitably  democracy  “destroys  great¬ 
ness  in  every  kind,  of  intellect,  of  perception  as  well  as 
of  character”.  Yet,  if  “art  has  been  fostered  by 
patrons,  never  by  the  people  ”,  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  is  due  to  any  instinctive  hatred  of  all  superiorities. 
It  is  not  because  it  has  ceased  to  set  artists  on 
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pedestals  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  so  pretentiously 
uglv.  The  pedestals  are  occupied  much  as  before. 
It  is  not  Rembrandts  and  Wrens  and  Palissys  and 
Chippendales  that  are  lacking,  so  much  as  the  per¬ 
vading  atmosphere  and  knack  and  tradition  of  ordered 
beauty,  of  restrained  charm  and  restfulness,  to  which, 
not  democracy  merely,  but  the  whole  ethos  of  modernism 
is  fatal.  This  can  be  felt  better  than  explained.  If  we 
acquire  or  make  an  artistic  object,  it  is  at  once  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  us  ;  whereas  down,  let  us  say, 
to  1830  the  whole  of  life  was  unconsciously  of  a  piece  ; 
manners,  dress,  furniture,  conversation  all  matched. 
It  is  not  men’s  jealousy  but  their  commonness  with 
which  distinction  jars.  Looking  eagerly  for  anything 
left  that  is  worth  depicting,  painter  and  writer  betake 
themselves  to  the  cottage,  the  furrow  or  the  forecastle. 
But  the  poor  too  are  becoming  middle-class  and  vulgar. 
Art  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  mere  eclectic  and 
self-conscious  imitation  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  anarchist  is  furious  with  his  socialist 
for  glorifying  regulation  and  restriction,  and  for  assert¬ 
ing  that  socialism  is  the  antidote  to  anarchism,  that 
civilisation  has  no  further  use  for  liberty,  and  that  the 
distrust  of  expert  government  is  ridiculously  anachron¬ 
istic.  In  the  collectivist  State  religion  and  culture  will 
be  laid  on  and  supplied  at  the  public  cost  like  electric 
light  and  pure  water.  In  fact  socialism  is  toryism 
without  God.  The  socialistic  community  is  identical 
with  the  mediaeval  community  in  everything  except  the 
absence  from  it  of  any  supernatural  character.  God  is 
attempted  to  be  municipalised  like  tramways  ;  but  the 
sanctions  of  government  in  such  a  State  are  not  claimed 
as  divine.  To  the  individual  kicking  at  being  coerced 
and  asking  quo  jure  ?  the  patriarchal  Christian  State 
had  an  answer.  The  socialistic  State  has  none.  But 
socialism,  it  may  be  said,  is  based  at  any  rate  on 
equality.  Not  on  equality  of  function  ;  for  every 
organism — the  body,  for  instance — is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  functional  inequality.  If  philosopher  and 
tobacconist  are  on  a  level,  and  every  he  is  as  good  as 
every  other  he,  farewell  to  any  true  communion  of 
saints.  No  ;  without  l’indgalite  qui  est  entre  nous 
society  falls  back  into  atoms. 

Toryism,  then,  being  the  higher  and  Christianised 
socialism,  the  clear-thinking  reader  will  demur  to  the 
tory  spokesman,  as  distinguished  from  the  “conser¬ 
vative  ”  who  speaks  later,  being  represented  as  a  country 
peer  who  avows  that  he  has  no  principles  but  only 
prejudices  ;  that  he  is  a  tory  in  fact  because  he  was  born 
one.  And  though  Mr.  Dickinson  seems  to  have  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  Lord  Cantilupe  and  makes  him  talk  intelli¬ 
gently,  he  does  not  seem  to  conceive  of  a  toryism  which 
has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  mere  reten¬ 
tion  of  customs,  whether  “  froward  ”  or  not,  but  is  a 
philosophy  and  a  religion.  As  one  speaker  in  the 
book  says,  Englishmen  live  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically  in  a  land  of  hedges  and  little  fields.  From 
the  editor  of  the  “Independent  Review”  should  we 
not  look  for  a  wider  and  less  insular  outlook  ? 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

“Comparative  Religion:  its  Genesis  and  Growth.”  By 
Louis  Henry  Jordan.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1905.  12s.  net. 

BY  his  exhaustive  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  science  of  comparative  religion  Mr.  Jordan 
has  done  good  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
branch  of  study.  His  work,  indeed,  supplies  a  real 
want.  It  is  the  first  adequate  text-book  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  yet  met  with,  the  first  attempt  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  history,  methods  and  aims  of  a  new 
science,  to  register  some  of  the  principal  results  which 
it  has  achieved,  and  to  furnish  practical  guidance  for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  investigate  this  field  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  in  fact  a  pioneer  work,  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion  must  have  involved  an  immense  amount  of  patient 
labour  and  research.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Jordan  on 
the  successful  issue  of  his  ambitious  undertaking. 

What  exactly  is  the  science  of  comparative  religion  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  light  upon  a  definition.  Even  the 
omniscience  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  fails  us 


here,  while  the  admirable  Bible  dictionaries  of  Dr. 
Hastings  and  Dr.  Cheyne  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Jordan’s  definition,  if  a  little  cumbersome,  is  at 
any  rate  exhaustive.  Comparative  religion,  he  says,  is 
“  that  science  which  compares  the  origin,  structure, 
and  characteristics  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world, 
with  the  view  of  determining  their  genuine  agreements 
and  differences,  the  measure  of  relation  in  which  they 
stand  one  to  another,  and  their  relative  superiority 
or  inferiority  when  regarded  as  types”.  It  sets  the 
religions  of  the  world  side  by  side,  and  endeavours,  by 
a  process  of  careful  comparison,  to  frame  a  sound  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  respective  claims  and  values.  Thus  it 
constitutes  one  great  branch  of  the  larger  science  of 
religion,  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  history 
of  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion  on  the  other.  First  the  historian  accumulates 
material  ;  then  the  student  of  comparative  religion  sifts 
and  assorts  the  material  so  collected  into  groups  and 
classes  ;  lastly  the  philosopher  investigates  the  laws 
which  connect  and  interpret  the  groups,  and  endeavours 
to  discover  some  underlying  principle  in  the  light  of 
which  the  existence  and  character  of  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  may  be  explained.  Comparative  religion,  then, 
is  built  upon  the  basis  of  the  history  of  religion,  and 
itself  in  turn  furnishes  a  starting-point  whence  the 
philosophy  of  religion  may  prosecute  its  inquiries. 

As  is  remarked  above,  this  science  is  a  new  one. 
Strictly  speaking  it  is  only  about  fifty  years  old, 
although  even  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  research  along  this  line  was  already  attracting 
attention.  The  earlier  efforts,  however,  were  largely 
tentative,  so  that  it  is  best  to  date  the  birthday  of 
the  science  about  the  year  1850.  Nor  need  the  delay 
surprise  us.  For  one  thing,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the 
historical  facts  of  religion  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
justify  the  institution  of  comparisons.  Moreover,  even 
supposing  that  the  material  had  been  adequate,  the 
human  spirit  was  not  yet  trained  for  dealing  with  it 
effectively.  The  fierce  intolerance  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  controversy  and  proselytism  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
antagonistic  to  every  form  of  religion,  were  all  alike 
unfavourable  to  scientific  investigation  in  the  religious 
sphere.  Until  a  more  critical  and  genial  temper  had 
been  developed  among  scholars,  the  inauguration  of 
the  science  of  comparative  religion  was  necessarily 
put  off. 

And  yet,  even  in  early  times,  there  were  a  few  far- 
seeing  prophets  who  anticipated  the  trend  of  modern 
scientific  thought,  and  threw  out  many  a  fruitful  sug¬ 
gestion  which  later  men  have  utilised.  Mr.  Jordan 
refers  to  Roger  Bacon  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  :  he  might 
have  added  the  names  of  Abelard  and  William  of 
Auvergne.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  according 
to  an  apparently  credible  report,  there  was  actually 
held,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
congress  or  parliament  of  religions  at  Kara  Korum  in 
Tartary.  This  interesting  assembly  is  said  to  have 
been  well  attended,  and  representatives  of  the  different 
faiths  were  permitted  to  expound  their  tenets.  Cour¬ 
tesy  in  debate  was  ensured  by  the  somewhat  stringent 
provision  that  anyone  who  dared  to  speak  in  dis¬ 
respectful  terms  of  another  man’s  religion  should  suffer 
instant  death.  Two  centuries  later  (though  Mr.  Jordan 
omits  to  tell  us  this)  this  same  idea  of  a  Parliament  of 
religions  is  found  in  the  famous  book  of  Bishop  Nicholas 
of  Cusa,  who  draws  a  picture  of  a  “  heavenly  council, 
where  the  departed  souls,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Almighty,  resolve  upon  a  union  of  their  religions  in 
order  that  a  permanent  religious  peace  may  prevail  ”. 
Among  those  who  assist  at  the  congress  are  a 
Greek,  a  Jew,  an  Englishman,  an  Arabian,  a  Tartar,  a 
German,  and  an  Italian.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  shown  to  be  conformable  with  the  principles  of 
universal  reason,  and  a  general  agreement  is  finally 
brought  about  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Such  early 
anticipations  of  a  Chicago  congress  are  curious  and 
instructive.  Truly,  as  the  wise  man  said,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  who  in  modern  times  was 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion. 
The  honour  has  been  claimed  for  many  scholars,  but  it 
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can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  any  individual.  Of  those, 
however,  who  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the 
services  thev  have  rendered,  three  may  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention— Max  Muller  of  Oxford,  Tiele  of 
Leyden  and  R^ville  of  Pans.  1  he  names  ot  this  gieat 
triumvirate  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  study  which 
they  have  done  so  much  to  further.  But  many  other 
notable  men  are  now  working  in  this  field,  and  although 
the  fame  of  the  original  three  will  scarcely  be  eclipsed, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  even  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  it  will  not  remain  unrivalled. 

The  present-day  students  of  comparative  religion  are 
divided  by  Mr.  Jordan  into  three  schools  or  classes,  the 
principle  of  distinction  being  found  in  the  theory  which 
each  group  holds  regarding  the  genesis  of  religion. 
The  first  school  consists  of  those  who  maintain  what 
would  once  have  been  called  the  orthodox  view  of 
Revelation,  which  is  here  defined  as  “an  illumination 
of  the  mind  which  originates  independently  ot  man 
and  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  human  source  . 
The  numbers  of  this  school  are  rapidly  decreasing  ; 
and  although  in  America  and  Great  Britain  it  still 
has  its  representatives,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
it  has  well-nigh  disappeared.  The  second  group  con¬ 
sists  of  those  who  affirm  the  evolution  theory,  and 
account  for  the  phenomena  ot  religion  by  purely 
natural  causes.  The  third  consists  of  the  supporters 
of  what  Mr.  Jordan  calls  “the  composite  theory”,  in 
which  elements  belonging  to  both  the  earlier  views 
have  been  harmoniously  combined.  According  to  the 
formula  of  this  school,”  the  advance  of  religion  among 
men  is  “  a  process  of  continuous  evolution  taking  place 
under  divine  guidance  ’’.  The  action  of  purely  natural 
forces  in  the  development  is  freely  admitted  :  yet  the 
idea  of  a  divine  disclosure  of  truth  is  not  excluded. 
Such  a  view  gives  an  intelligible  account  of  many 
historical  factors  which  neither  of  the  older  theories  was 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain  :  and  therefore  the  compo¬ 
site  theory  is  being  accepted  by  a  large  and  continually 
increasing  number  of  modern  scholars.  To  this  school, 
then,  we  may  perhaps  look  for  the  most  important 
results  in  the  future  for  comparative  religion. 

Mr.  Jordan’s  book  will  probably  interest  even  the 
casual  reader,  but  it  will  be  of  special  value  to  the 
student  for  the  sake  of  its  elaborate  bibliography.  The 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  has  already  attained 
considerable  dimensions,  is  here  given  in  detail  and 
classified.  The  enumeration  of  books  and  authors  is 
wonderfully  complete  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  apply  a  test,  no  important  work,  either  in 
English  or  a  foreign  language,  has  been  overlooked. 


THE  NORMAN  PERIOD  AND  AFTER. 

“England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins,  1066 
1272.”  By  H.  W.  C.  Davis.  London:  Methuen. 
1905.  10s".  6d.  net. 

“The  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  III.  (1216- 
1377).”  By  T.  F.  Tout.  London :  Longmans.  1905. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  work  of  the  Normans  was  to  raise  England  to 
the  level  of  continental  culture,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  those  who  would  make  her  a  leader  among 
nations.  The  genius  of  the  Normans  was  for  war  and 
business.  Some  of  them,  like  William  the  Red  and 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  were  great  soldiers,  wise  in 
council  and  of  headlong  courage  in  action,  “incapable 
of  peaceful  industry,  but  willing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  war  and  rapine  by  the  most  laborious  apprentice¬ 
ship  ;  illiterate,  but  shrewd  ;  violent,  but  cunning  ; 
afraid  of  nothing,  and  yet  instinctively  inclined  to  gain 
their  point  by  diplomacy  rather  than  by  force  Others, 
like  Henry  ’  I.  and  Robert  of  Belesme,  were  poli¬ 
ticians — “  plausible  and  deliberate  ;  limited  in  their 
horizon,  but  quick  to  recognise  superior  powers  and  to 
use  them  for  their  own  objects  ;  indifferent  for  their 
own  part  to  high  ideals,  and  yet  respectful  to  idealists  ’  . 
It  was  this  practical,  hard-fighting  race  that  was  to 
win  England  ;  they  were  to  retain  their  hold,  not  only 
by  their  prowess  in  battle  or  skill  in  castle-building, 


but  by  the  tenacity  of  their  hard-headed  and  heavy- 
handed  character.  “  England  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  one  type  and  the  other  ;  but  the  soldiers 
gave  her  unity,  the  statesmen  gave  her  peace.  In 
the  “  Elucidarium  ” — if  indeed  it  is  Lanfranc  s  work 
the  material  heaven  and  the  discussion  of  character 
would  arouse  the  curiosity  ot  the  Norman  ,  but  he 
would  undoubtedly  turn,  with  weary  admiration, 
from  the  clear  theology  of  Anselm’s  “  Cur  Deus 
Homo”. 

The  policy  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  was  carried  on 
by  his  sons,  but  with  developments — such  as  the  use 
of  low-born  ministers  and  appeals  to  the  conquered 
people — forced  upon  them  by  changing  circumstances. 
The  brothers  followed  “  the  same  obvious  and  open 
paths  of  policy,  Rufus,  with  an  intermittent  energy 
which  cloaked  his  want  of  force,  and  Henry  with 
a  persistent  cunning  and  ill-faith  which  gave  him, 
among  his  contemporaries,  an  undeserved  renown  for 
wisdom  ”.  fhe  Conqueror  s  grandson,  Stephen,  found 
himself  in  the  same  difficulties  as  William  Rufus  and 
Henry,  but  he  lacked  the  energy  ot  the  former  and  the 
foresight  of  the  latter.  “  Nervously  alive  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  position,  he  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
even  for  purposes  of  defence  rarely  ventured  far  afield. 
The  landing  of  his  rival  Matilda  threw  the  country  into 
the  anarchy  of  civil  war.  Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  die 
chronicler’s  striking  pictures  of  the  misery  ot  the 
countrv  are  not  belied  by  records,  and  that  the  barons 
“  usurped  as  much  of  jurisdiction  and  of  royal  demesne 
as  they  thought  that  they  could  hold  with  the  strong 
hand,  and  founded  local  tyrannies  with  no  better  title 
than  that  conferred  by  an  impregnable  keep  and  a 
mercenary  retinue  ”. 

With  an  unforgiving  temper  and  a  most  retentive 
memory,  with  volcanic  energy  and  ceaseless  activity, 
with  unflagging  patience  and  clear  foresight,  Henry  II. 
came  to  restore  order.  The  Great  Council,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  for  taxation  and  justice,  the  defining 
of  the  law's  relating  to  the  Jews  and  the  forests,  the 
royal  supervision  of  local  government,  the  new  experi¬ 
ments  in  taxation,  the  partial  substitution  of  trial  by 
jury  for  trial  by  battle,  the  consolidation  of  justice  by 
means  of  royal  writs,  these  and  other  reforms,  make 
the  reign  of  Henry*  II.  the  most  important  in  the 
England  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  this  reign  Ireland  comes  into  British  history. 
The  Norman  Conquest  rolled  on  through  South  Wales, , 
and  a  Clare,  of  a  “delicacy  of  face  almost  feminine” 
but  of  iron  resolution,  led  a  host  of  Norman  \\  els.hmen 
to  the  conquest  ot  a  divided  Ireland.  The  historian  ot 
this  last  phase  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  is  implicitly  trusted  by  some  historians 
when  he  describes  Wales  and  distrusted  when  he 
describes  Ireland.  Mr.  Davis  writes  very*  cautiously  , 
but  he  does  not  take  for  granted  that  Diarmait  s  clerks 
could  not  quote  Ovid  during  this  period  ot  iapacity 
and  romance”. 

If  we  compare  the  two  sons  of  Henry  II.  with  those 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  we  would  be  certainly 
doing  injustice  to  Rufus,  and  possibly  to  John.  .  Rutus 
made  peace  for  man  and  deer  ;  Richard  s  crusading  zeal 
led  to  a  murderous  attack  on  the  Jew's,  and  the  absence 
of  the  King-errant  left  his  father  s  Ministers  to  the 
mercy  of  every  rebellious  element.  All  interest  now 
centres  in  John — able,  selfish,  original  the  most  daring 
genius  among  English  mediaeval  kings.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  allowing  the  Londoners  to  form  a  commune, 
the  ideal  of  the  citizens  of  the  period,  but  hated  by'  the 
barons  as  they*  would  hate  a  pestilence.  .He  it  was  who 
first  summoned  representatives  of  the  shires,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  baronial  council  as  the  advisers  ot  the 
Crown. 

The  struggle  between  John  and  the  I  apacy  has  a 
dramatic  unity  and  interest ;  the  struggle  between  John 
and  the  barons,  though  prosaic  in  comparison,  is  much 
more  important  in  the  history  of  English  institutions. 
Blinded  by  modern  liberalism,  too  .  many  English 
historians  have  read  progress  and  constitutionalism  into 
the  clauses  of  Magna  Carta.  At  present  there  is  a 
strong  reaction,  and  a  temptation  to  regard  John  as 
anticipating  later  developments— the  self-government 
of  towns,  of  representative  government  of  the  country, 
of  the  emancipation  of  serfs.  Mr.  Davis  inclines,  on 
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the  whole,  to  the  older  view.  He  allows  that  the  barons 
were  selfish,  and  that  not  one  of  them  rose  to  the  first 
rank  among  English  statesmen  ;  that  no  new  liberties 
are  asserted  in  Magna  Carta,  and  that  one  or  two 
clauses  show  a  reactionary  spirit ;  that  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  writ  “praecipe”  is  a  revolt  against  the 
centralisation  of  justice.  But  he  still  thinks  that 
one  clause  (§  21)  protects  the  villeins,  and  that  the 
Charter  united  all  classes  in  one  national  resistance 
to  John. 

We  leave  Mr.  Davis’  book  with  regret.  The  cha¬ 
racters  described  are  made  alive,  and  the  institutions 
real.  We  do  not  know  a  more  suggestive  or  interest- 
ing  guide  to  this  important  period. 

Professor  Tout’s  book,  which  overlaps  part  of  the 
period  described  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  a  book  of  very 
different  type.  We  miss  the  living  characters,  in¬ 
stitutions  are  hardly  described  at  all,  the  ideals  of 
thinkers  are  looked  at  from  the  outside,  the  treatment 
of  the  literature  is  very  jejune.  Instead  of  this  we 
have  a  narration  of  political  history — connected,  clear, 
admirably  arranged  and  skilfully  represented,  and  often 
rising  to  real  eloquence,  especially  where  history  is 
explained  by  architecture.  The  difference  may  be  due 
to  Professor  Tout’s  own  choice — he  seems  to  hurry 
away  from  a  statute  to  a  battle,  and  from  a  philosophic 
theory  to  the  tracing  of  the  history  of  a  campaign  ;  or 
it  may  be  merely  the  limitation  imposed  upon  him,  for 
his  volume  is  called  a  volume  of  Political  History.  The 
volume  does  not,  perhaps,  always  maintain  the  same 
high  standard  of  patient  statement ;  we  are  occasionally 
put  off  with  phrases  like  “  rare  energy”  when  we  want 
to  know  why  an  actor  was  able  to  do  something,  or  by 
a  word  like  “  disgust”  when  we  are  anxious  to  know 
his  real  feelings.  But  whether  the  author  describes 
England  or  France,  Scotland  or  Wales,  the  patient 
investigation  and  the  full  and  scholarly  exposition 
arouse  our  admiration  in  reading  almost  every  page. 
We  believe — and  this  is  very  high  praise— that  this 
volume  is  the  best  that  Professor  Tout  has  written. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  volume  is  that  of  foreign  policy 
or  international  relationship ;  and  the  three  great 
movements  sketched  are  the  Welsh  war,  the  Scotch 
war,  and  the  French  war.  The  treatment  of  each 
period  is  quite  masterly ;  we  have  the  same  safe 
guidance  through  the  mazes  of  political  strife  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  and  through  the  many  details  of 
the  foreign  wars  of  Edward  III. 

The  two  volumes  have  in  common  a  moderate  con¬ 
servatism  with  regard  to  received  opinions  about 
characters  and  institutions.  They  are  content,  having 
given  each  side  a  respectful  hearing,  to  leave  John 
and  Magna  Carta,  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I. 
almost  where  they  have  been  placed  before.  The 
volumes  have  in  common  also  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  period  they  cover,  and  the  treatment  of  sources 
is  most  helpful  to  the  student. 

The  principal  sources  of  history  are  literature,  the 
chronicle  and  the  record.  The  latter  have  now  been 
very  extensively  published  ;  most  chronicles  have  been 
printed,  though  not  always  well  edited,  otherwise 
scholarly  volumes  like  those  before  us  would  not  be 
disfigured  by  such  forms  as  “  Caroclove  ”  or  “  Orewyn  ”. 
While  the  record  and  the  chronicle  are  more  and  more 
drawn  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  literature  will  not  be 
neglected,  otherwise  a  narrative  of  every  period  of 
English  history  will  lose  much  of  its  value  and  of  its 
interest. 


THE  LIVE-STOCK  OF  THE  NATION. 

“  The  Breeding  Industry,  its  Value  to  the  Country,  and 
its  Needs.”  By  Walter  Heape.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press.  1906.  2s.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  the  politician  or  the  newspaper  begins  to 
discourse  about  the  farmer,  how  he  can  be 
taught  his  business  or  otherwise  improved  out  of 
existence,  we  always  want  to  ask  with  what  kind  of 
farmer  are  we  supposed  to  be  dealing,  for  no  other 
walk  of  life  shows  the  same  diversities  of  position,  of 
occupation  and  even  of  interests.  Just  at  present  it  is 
the  mode  to  regard  the  tenant  farmer  of  two  hundred  to 


two  thousand  acres,  who  is  the  typical  British  product 
and  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country,  as  a 
failure,  a  type  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  small  holders  on  continental  models.  Now 
we  don’t  know  what  the  small  holder  is  going  to 
become  after  some  generations  of  co-operation  and  ex¬ 
pert  guidance,  but  hitherto,  as  an  economic  machine 
producing  food  from  a  given  area  of  land,  he  has 
always  been  much  inferior  to  the  despised  tenant 
farmer.  The  tenant  farmer  has  his  weaknesses  in  his 
want  of  flexibility  and  his  indifference  to  science — they 
are  the  defects  of  his  qualities  ;  but  he  is  still  easily  the 
most  advanced  exponent  of  his  business  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  is  this  fact  better  seen  than  in  connexion  with 
the  breeding  of  animals,  the  industry  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  little  book  before  us.  The  British  breeds 
of  live-stock  have  been  created  by  the  energy  and  skill 
of  the  tenant-farming  class  during  the  last  century, 
and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  the  live-stock  of  the 
world.  On  the  Continent  they  have  been  mainly  used 
to  grade  up  existing  native  races,  but  in  all  the  new 
stock  countries,  from  which  nowadays  Europe  is 
largely  supplied  with  meat,  they  have  been  made  the 
types  to  which  to  work,  and  any  feral  native  stock  has 
been  merged  into  one  or  other  of  our  recognised  breeds- 
Among  all  the  flocks  and  herds  which  are  now  main¬ 
tained  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Argentine,  we  can  only  recall  three  that  do  not  possess 
a  British  origin — the  Holstein  black  and  white  cows, 
the  Percheron  horse,  and  the  Merino  sheep  ;  the  rest 
derive  from  the  British  farmer.  And  the  process  is 
not  ended,  the  foreign  buyer  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the 
stock  sales  ;  only  the  other  day  a  shorthorn  bull  of 
Lord  Lovat  was  sold  to  the  Argentine  for  1,500 
guineas  ;  the  cheerfulness  of  the  ram  sales  for  the  last 
year  or  two  has  been  due  to  the  competition  of  agents 
from  the  Argentine,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
while  the  Continental  studs  have  so  assimilated  our 
thoroughbred  sires  that  they  have  captured  no  small 
share  of  the  best  light  horse  trade  in  England. 

Mr.  Heape’s  book  is  written  to  show  on  the  one 
hand  the  importance  of  this  so  scantily  recognised  in¬ 
dustry,  and  secondly  the  neglect  and  indifference  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  the  State.  In  the  first  place  he 
estimates  the  capital  sunk  in  live-stock  in  the  British 
islands  as  about  450  millions  sterling,  the  annual  turn¬ 
over  being  a  more  problematic  figure.  In  the  interest  of 
this  industry  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  spending  about 
^45,000  yearly,  mostly  on  the  administration  of  the 
various  Acts  regarding  contagious  diseases,  the  amount 
expended  on  the  investigation  of  disease  being  trifling*. 
On  the  still  more  important  question  of  investigations 
into  the  laws  of  breeding,  and  the  problems  of  heredity 
and  variation,  nothing  whatever  is  being  spent.  Mr. 
Heape  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  against  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  course  it  is  ludicrous  to  compare 
its  work  with  the  corresponding  work  done  by  other 
countries.  But  Mr.  Heape  forgets  that  it  is  not  among 
the  functions  of  a  public  office  in  this  country  to  attempt 
to  foster  or  assist  the  industry  to  which  it  may  be 
attached  ;  its  allotted  tasks  are  merely  to  play  policeman 
whenever  its  industry  comes  in  contact  with  others,  and 
to  collect  statistics.  There  are  only  two  departments  re¬ 
cognised  as  having  the  right  to  spend  money,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  Mr.  Heape  or  anyone  else  persuades  our 
politicians  that  to  invest  boldly  on  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  knowledge  would  result  in  a  good  deal  of 
saving  elsewhere  in  the  near  future.  How  many  votes 
would  such  a  policy  be  worth,  even  among  the  farmers 
themselves?  At  this  moment  there  is  a  section  of  the 
agricultural  community  willing  to  jeopardise  the  whole 
of  our  live-stock  trade,  which  depends  on  the  perfect 
freedom  from  disease  of  our  pedigree  stock,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  store  cattle  a  little  cheaper;  and  the  danger 
is  that  they  will  get  the  support  of  the  doctrinaires  who 
would  remove  any  restriction  that  seems  to  stand  for 
the  moment  in  the  way  of  cheapness,  true  heirs  of  the 
spirit  that  regarded  adulteration  as  only  a  form  of  com¬ 
petition  involved  in  the  attainment  of  cheap  food  for 
the  people.  We  welcome  Mr.  Heape’s  book  because 
we  want  agricultural  matters  taken  out  of  their  own 
select  circle  and  presented  to  the  world  as  business. 
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BODIES  CORPORATE. 

“Corporations:  a  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Great  Business  Combinations  and  of  their 
Relation  to  the  Authority  of  the  State.”  By  John 
P.  Davis.  2  vols.  Putnams.  1905.  21s.  net. 

FROM  the  mediaeval  monastery  to  the  modern  joint- 
stock  company  is  more  than  a  great  step  ;  it 
represents  the  development  of  a  whole  civilisation. 
Vet  monastery  and  company  and  a  great  number  of 
organisations  in  between  are  examples  of  corporate 
activity,  and  in  virtue  of  that  common  characteristic 
Dr.  Davis  has  subjected  them  to  a  keen  analysis.  At 
first,  the  preface  tells  us,  he  contemplated  a  short  chapter 
on  the  history  of  corporations  as  an  introduction  to  a 
work  on  the  modern  “corporation  ”,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  company  question.  Three  years’  work  expanded 
the  chapter  into  the  two  volumes  before  us,  and  when 
the  writer  laid  down  his  pen  he  contemplated  giving 
other  five  or  ten  years  to  the  subject  of  modern  cor¬ 
porations.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ill-health, 
ending  in  death,  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
task.  Dr.  Davis’  powers  of  clear  exposition  and  close 
analysis  would  doubtless  have  made  his  study  of 
modern  conditions  a  valuable  contribution  to  political 
science,  for  even  the  present  volumes,  where  he  has 
mainly  sought  to  “correlate  and  systematise  the 
existing  body  of  facts  ”,  will  be  found  of  much  interest 
and  use  to  students  already  acquainted  with  the 
material  therein  collected. 

A  corporation  is  defined  as  “  a  body  of  persons  upon 
whom  the  State  has  conferred  such  voluntarily  accepted 
but  compulsorily  maintained  relations  to  one  another 
and  all  others  that  as  an  autonomous,  self-sufficient 
and  self-renewing  body  they  may  determine  and  enforce 
their  common  will,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  private 
interest  may  exercise  more  efficiently  social  functions 
both  specially  conducive  to  public  welfare  and  most 
appropriately  exercised  by  associated  persons  ”.  “  As 

a  general  principle,  it  maybe  said  that  periods  of  social 
growth  and  expansion  in  both  State  and  Church  have 
been  characterised  by  an  extended  prevalence  of  cor¬ 
porations,  while  organic  periods  of  social  life  have 
witnessed  the  extension  of  the  machinery  of  the  State. 
Society  has  appeared  to  develop  its  new  activities 
during  periods  of  transition  in  the  framework  of  cor¬ 
porations  as  a  kind  of  scaffolding  or  provisional  struc¬ 
ture,  to  be  destroyed  during  organic  periods,  when  the 
State  and  Church  have  been  able  to  absorb  partially  or 
wholly  the  new  activities  and  incorporate  them  within 
their  own  structure.  In  many  cases  the  provisional 
structure  has  proved  to  be  so  appropriate  for  the 
activity  exercised  within  it  that  larger  organisations  of 
society,  in  absorbing  it,  have  made  the  provisional 
structure  permanent  and  have  had  to  modify  their 
own  structures  to  conform  to  it.”  “  But  corporations 
have  seldom  been  confined  to  their  legitimate  field  of 
activity.  Always  appearing  at  times  when  the  superior 
contemporary  structure  of  society  is  unequal  to  the 
tasks  by  which  it  is  confronted,  and  when  the  efforts  of 
individuals  are  in  need  of  combination  and  correlation, 
their  powers  are  likely  to  be  far  in  excess  of  their 
legitimate  needs,  and  their  pursuit  of  public  welfare  to 
be  subordinated  to  that  of  their  own  interests.”  These 
three  extracts  fairly  represent  Dr.  Davis’  philosophy, 
and  his  book  relates  the  history  of  the  corporate  idea 
with  its  sphere  of  application  ever  becoming  more 
restricted  as  the  State  extended  its  sway  over  human 
activity. 

In  the  earliest  period  we  find  that  “  the  growth  of 
corporations  in  the  Roman  Church  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  to  comprehend 
all  the  life  of  Christianity  and  to  provide  it  machinery 
for  the  expansion  of  its  full  activity  ”.  When  society 
was  expanding  out  of  feudalism  the  new  local  units,  the 
towns,  could  not  find  a  place  within  the  old  order  and 
were  generally  organised  as  corporations  until,  when 
nationality  was  achieved,  they  were  “largely  replaced 
by  sub-governmental  administrative  bodies  enforcing 
national  laws  ”.  Similarly  the  guilds  organised  trade 
and  industry  until  the  State  undertook  regulation  as  a 
public  function.  Educational  and  eleemosynary  corpora¬ 
tions — universities,  inns  of  court,  endowed  schools — 


are  a  more  confused  group  which  wrere  finally  brought 
under  national  control  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
every  point  of  view,  economic  as  well  as  governmental 
or  religious,  England  under  Elizabeth  had  become  a 
nation,  and  the  outburst  of  energy  which  characterised 
■  it  found  vent  in  external  activity  both  from  private 
motives  of  gain  and  public — political  and  philanthropic — 
motives.  The  State,  being  unable  to  protect  traders, 
delegated  its  function  of  protection,  with  the  necessary 
powers,  to  bodies  of  merchants  until  it  should  be  able 
to  perform  the  function  itself.  Thus  arose  (1)  “  Regu¬ 
lated  Companies”,  like  the  Merchant  Adventurers; 
(2)  “  Regulated  Companies  tending  to  Exclusiveness”, 
like  the  Levant  Company;  (3)  “Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies  ”,  like  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  (4)  “  Colo¬ 
nial  Companies  ”,  like  the  London  Company  for  the 
first  colony  of  Virginia. 

“  The  growth  of  modern  corporations  ”,  says  the 
author,  “  has  been  most  largely  on  the  economic  side 
of  society.  As  far  as  their  growth  has  taken  place  on 
the  other  sides  of  society,  it  has  been  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  reaction  of  economic  on  political  and 
religious  conditions  ”.  It  wyas  facilitated  by  the  desire 
of  the  State  to  promote  industry,  and  equally  by  that 
distrust  of  the  State  which  sought  the  liberation  of 
industry  and,  regarding  government  as  hardly  more 
than  a  necessary  evil,  found  safety  in  the  delegation  by 
the  State  of  its  powers  of  eminent  domain  and  taxation 
to  railway  and  other  public  service  companies.  Trusts 
and  industrial  combinations  have  found  the  modern 
corporate  form — the  company  organised  under  general 
laws — the  most  readily  adaptable  to  their  purposes, 
and  are  now  regarded  as  the  type.  We  may  close 
our  notice  of  these  most  interesting  volumes  by  noting 
the  author’s  attitude  towards  these  latest  developments 
and  “the  dangerous  extent  to  which  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  has  shown  itself  capable  of  expansion  beyond  the 
activity  legitimately  organised  within  it  ”.  The  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  he  sees,  has 
passed  away,  and  he  concludes  that  “  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  extension  of  governmental  powers  presents 
a  ready  remedy  for  the  evils  of  government  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  finds  the  people  taught  by  experience  not  to 
fear  its  use  ”. 


NOVELS. 

“First  it  was  Ordained.”  By  Guy  Thorne.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Guy  Thorne  probably  does  not  mean  what  he 
says  when  he  writes  “  Since  writing  the  above  preface, 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  spoken  out  on  this  subject”, 
but  the  sentence  illustrates  his  slovenly  style  and  loose 
thinking.  The  book  is  a  medley  of  feebly  sentimental 
religiosity,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author 
greatly  enjoyed  describing  the  decadent  aestheticism 
which  he  holds  up  for  condemnation.  His  printers 
have  not  been  kind  to  him,  for  we  acquit  him  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  Baudelaire  called  himself  “  Baudelane  ”. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  would  know  accurately. 
He  deserves  credit,  perhaps,  for  keeping  the  jus  trium 
liberorum  out  of  a  book  which  is  inflated  by  a  doubtful 
erudition.  His  story  describes  the  arrest  of  our  national 
decay  by  a  confraternity  pledged  to  encourage  large 
families,  and  incidentally  advertises  “When  It  Was 
Dark  ”.  There  is  no  attempt  at  clear  thinking,  and  the 
book  seems  to  assume  that  philo-progenitiveness  is 
the  only  virtue  that  matters.  The  attempt  to  utilise 
such  a  subject  as  an  excuse  for  a  catchpenny  topical 
story  meets  with  the  artistic  failure  which  it  deserves. 

“Folly.”  By  Edith  Rickert.  London:  Arnold.  1906.  6s. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  conjugal 
morality,  the  thing  itself  is  an  established  convention, 
and  has  hitherto  been  treated  at  any  rate  with  respect. 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  writer  of  this  book  does  not 
share  this  old-fashioned  prejudice  ;  for  she  betrays  no 
sign  of  disapprobation  of  Folly,  her  heroine,  who  leaves 
her  husband  for  a  bitter  and  lawless  versifier.  True, 
the  versifier’s  days  were  numbered  ;  but  though  Folly 
remained  to  nurse  him  merely,  that  was  not  her  inten¬ 
tion  when  she  left  her  home.  This  unlovely  situation  is 
relieved  by  the  flight  of  the  versifier,  who  desired  to 
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spare  Folly  the  sight  of  his  demise.  The  lady’s  conduct 
is  meanwhile  viewed  by  her  husband  and  her  mother-in- 
law  with  a  complaisance  which  may  be  described,  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  as  unusual.  In  course  of  time  Folly 
acquires  a  coat  of  spiritual  whitewash  by  nursing  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  her  husband  takes  her  back 
again.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  conversation  which  is 

o  t  §  t  m  m 

intended  to  be  brilliant,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
where,  outside  the  pages  of  this  unsavoury  tale,  there 
are  to  be  found  persons  who  act  and  talk  quite  so  pre¬ 
posterously  as  Folly,  her  husband,  and  her  mother- 
in-law. 

“  Martha  Rose,  Teacher.”  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
London  :  Long.  1906.  6s. 

In  this  story  of  rural  Suffolk  during  the  early  years 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  Miss  Betham-Edwards  writes 
with  a  large  measure  of  that  unshrinking  fidelity  to 
nature  which  was  the  special  mark  of  Crabbe,  the 
Suffolk  poet.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  keen 
East  Anglian  air  which  is  fatal  to  make-believe  and 
sentimentality.  These  defects,  at  any  rate,  are  notice¬ 
ably  absent  in  “  Martha  Rose,  Teacher  ”.  It  is  just 
such  a  homely  romance  as  occurs  repeatedly  in  real  life  ; 
and  Martha  comports  herself  in  her  difficulties  and  trials 
as  would  hundreds  of  the  plucky,  unpretending  Marthas 
in  our  midst  to-day.  Her  portrait  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  gallery  with  that  of  Margaret  Catch- 
pole,  the  actual  Suffolk  heroine  of  an  earlier  generation  ; 
and  near  it  should  hang  that  of  her  uncle,  the  blind 
fish-hawker  and  preacher,  irascible  in  prosperity  but  a 
model  of  resignation  in  misfortune.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  knows  well,  and  knows  how  to  describe,  the 
wide  Suffolk  landscapes  ;  with  this  element  of  beauty, 
with  the  shrewd  talk  of  country  wiseacres,  and  the 
interest  aroused  by  an  averted  tragedy,  her  readers 
will  find  themselves  pleasantly,  if  quietly,  entertained. 

“The  Dreamer’s  Book.”  By  J.  H.  Pearce.  London: 
Lawrence  and  Sullen.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

“The  world  is  Maya,  is  illusion”  such  is  the  burden 
of  “The  Dreamer’s  Book”,  and  the  only  happy  ones 
are  they  who  keep  their  illusions  even  to  the  moment 
when  death  touches  their  eyes  with  blindness,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  provides  them  with  the  substance  of 
their  dreams.  The  writer  of  these  fantasies  has  little 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  illusion,  he  speaks  of  its 
“inevitable  tragedy”,  of  its  “profound  irony”,  and 
“the  subtle  poison  of  experience  with  which  it  ulti¬ 
mately  murders  hope  ”.  He  prophesies  a  bitter  awaken¬ 
ing  for  the  dreamer,  and  hints  even  at  his  completer 
disillusionment  in  a  future  state.  There  is  no  definite 
philosophy,  no  theory  either  of  illusion  or  of  realism 
underlying  these  stories  ;  some  are  pure  fantasy,  others 
touch  more  nearly  the  prosaic  conditions  of  life,  but  all 
are  rather  sad  little  histories  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
their  imagination,  of  those  whom  the  “Veil  of  Maya” 
has  covered  at  some  time  or  other,  in  dreamy  childhood, 
in  the  full  flush  of  manhood,  or  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
writing  is  carefully  picturesque,  and  at  times  beautiful, 
though  too  self-conscious,  and  there  are  many  striking 
pieces  of  description  and  of  fantastic  suggestion. 

“  The  Mayor  of  Troy.”  By  “  Q.”  London  :  Methuen. 
1906.  6s. 

In  the  author’s  words,  his  story  is  “a  draught  of 
Troy’s  own  vintage,  racy,  fragrant  of  the  soil,  from  a 
cask  these  hundred  years  sunk,  so  that  it  carries  a 
smack  too  of  the  submerging  brine  ”.  It  is  a  heroi- 
comedy  of  a  little  Cornish  fishing-village,  in  its  own 
opinion  scarcely  less  famous  and  important  than  the 
town  of  which  Homer  sang,  full  of  martial  zeal  and 
prepared  to  resist  “  Boney  ”  to  the  death  should  he  land 
in  that  little  creek  so  favourably  known  to  smugglers. 
The  mayor  and  leader  of  the  Trojans  was  one  Solomon 
Hymen,  a  quaint  worthy  little  bachelor,  adored  by  the 
ladies  of  Troy,  and  fondly  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Regent  in  grandeur  of  stature  as  of  manner.  In  spite 
of  his  many  absurdities,  Hymen  turns  out  a  very  real 
hero,  and  there  is  more  tragedy  than  comedy  in  his 
return  to  his  native  village  after  his  imprisonment  in 
France. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Spirit  of  Rome.”  By  Vernon  Lee.  London:  Lane.  1906 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“  My  mind  seems  like  an  old  blotting-book,  full  of  fragments 
of  sentences,  of  words  suggesting  something,  which  refuses  to 
absorb  any  more  ink.”  Thus  candidly  does  Vernon  Lee 
speak  of  the  blurred,  disjointed,  smudgy  scraps  raked  together 
from  an  unsavoury  old  note-book,  and  here  rather  patron- 
isingly  flung  to  the  educated  public.  Hangers-on  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  in  the  ’seventies  might  have  pretended  to  care  for 
such  stuff :  it  will  interest  no  human  being  now  alive.  We 
could  wish  that  the  book  had  never  reached  us  from  the 
publishing  office,  for  pleasant  memories  of  the  writer’s  past 
work  linger  with  many  a  student,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
strongly  against  a  writer  who  has  given  pleasure  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  believe  that 
Vernon  Lee  kept  such  note-books.  Save  for  an  occasional 
happy  glimpse  of  scenery,  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
Rome  in  these  pages,  which  are  possessed  instead  by  the 
spirit  of  nastiness.  “Sluttish”,  “frowsy”,  “lousy”,  “lousi¬ 
ness”,  are  among  the  writer’s  favourite  words,  used,  we 
suppose,  to  give  “  forcefulness  ”  to  the  stuff.  Take  a  sample 
of  her  elegance  in  proof  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  :  “Tatters, 
squalor,  with  that  abundant  animal  strength  and  beauty  of 
these  people  ;  one  feels  that  they  have  been  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  befouling  the  earth  and  the  streets  with  the  excrement 
of  themselves  .and  their  lives”  &c.  Of  the  pictures  in  the 
Sixtine  we  are  told  of  “  thighs  and  shoulders  hitting  one  as  it 
were  in  the  eye”.  Here  is  a  “  forceful  ”  description  of  the 
late  Pope  :  “The  Papal  procession,  white  robes,  gold  candle¬ 
sticks,  a  wizen  old  priest  swaying,  all  pale  with  sea-sickness 
.  .  .  and  dabbing  about  benedictions  to  the  right  and  left  ”. 
E  con  cio  basta  !  Circumstances  compel  us  to  notice  the 
book  ;  candour  constrains  us  to  condemn  it  :  but  in  charity 
we  will  hope  that  the  gentle  hand  of  oblivion  may  speedily  pass 
over  it,  leaving  the  writer  where  she  stood  before  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  her  many  admirers. 

“  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Collingwood  Bruce.”  By  Sir  Gainsford 
Bruce.  London :  Blackwood.  1905. 

This  memoir  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  greatly  valued  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  North  of  England  generally,  on 
account  of  its  local  interest.  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce’s  fame  is 
perhaps  something  more  than  local,  as  he  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  antiquarian  research  upon  the  famous  wall  of  the 
Romans  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  which  most 
people  have  read  about  in  their  school-books  but  have  been 
content  to  leave  in  its  native  mystery.  To  investigate  its 
origin  and  its  history  was  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  Dr. 
Bruce’s  life  ;  and  his  learned  researches  made  his  name 
familiar  to  a  small  group  of  German  scholars  who  were  inte¬ 
rested  in  antiquarian  subjects.  Dr.  Bruce  became  known  in 
England  above  all  as  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Wall  ;  but  he 
was  an  authority  in  many  other  branches  of  archaeology.  For 
long  his  name  was  honoured  as  Newcastle’s  most  active  and 
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eminent  citizen  ;  and  it  is  with  very  good  reason  that  Sir 
Gainsford  Bruce  is  proud  of  his  father’s  reputation  and  work 
in  his  civic  as  well  as  scholarly  capacity.  Dr.  Bruce  was  the 
head  for  many  years  of  a  famous  Newcastle  school  which  his 
father  had  founded.  He  had  received  ordination  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  His  biography  dwells  largely  on  his 
preaching,  and  his  letters  reveal  the  characteristic  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the  theological  school  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  a  representative  figure  of  a  form  of  piety 
which  becomes  scarcer  as  time  passes  ;  and,  without  dis¬ 
respect,  he  has  something  of  the  antiquarian  interest  of  his 
own  Roman  wall.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the 
D  uchess  of  his  day  seem  to  have  been  extremely  sympathetic 
with  his  religious  and  antiquarian  views  and  they  figure  largely 
in  the  record.  The  form  of  thought  which  expects  the 
.guidance  of  Providence  to  worldly  success  as  the  reward  of 
the  virtues  is  not  so  prevalent  now  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  the  Bruce  family  in 
its  three  generations  would  not  be  without  due  reward.  In 
the  person  of  the  ex-judge  they  have  reached  their  consumma¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  many  friends  of  Sir  Gainsford  Bruce  will  be 
pleased  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  complete  this  memorial  of 
his  father  which  he  had  long  contemplated. 

“  The  Sportsman’s  Year  Book.”  By  A.  W.  Myers.  London  :  Newnes. 

1905. 


nowadays. — “  Shakespeare  ’’  in  a  rather  red  binding  (js.  6d.) 
comes  from  the  Oxford  University  Press.  It  is  printed  on 
India  paper  in  fair  type.  W.  J.  Craig  edits  and  supplies  a 
glossary. — F  rom  Ruskin  House  comes  a  shilling  edition  of 
Ruskin’s  “  Unto  This  Last”,  printed  in  very  good  type.  This 
is  beginning  to  challenge  even  “  Sesame  and  Lilies  ”  in  popu¬ 
larity,  this  being  the  sixty-second  thousandth. — “  The  Lyrical 
Poems  of  William  Blake  ”  and  “  Poems  and  Extracts  chosen  by 
William  Wordsworth  for  an  Album  presented  to  Lady  Mary 
Lowther  ”  are  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  a 
pleasing  form  (2 s.  6 d.  net  each).  The  type  of  Blake’s  poems 
might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  larger.  Walter  Raleigh 
writes  the  introduction  to  this  volume.  He  describes  Blake  as 
one  of  “the  boldest,  most  spontaneous  and  most  consistent  of 
English  poets  and  thinkers  ”,  and  his  work  as  “one  prolonged 
vindication  of  the  course  of  all  the  artists  in  the  world  ”.  We 
question  whether  Blake  needs  introducer  or  chaperon  of  any 
sort,  but,  if  there  must  be  such,  Mr.  Raleigh  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  possible. — Messrs.  Dent  have  this  week  issued  a  further 
fifty  volumes  in  their  “Everyman’s  Library”.  Amongst  them 
is  “The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  :  arranged  in  the  Order  in  which  Its  Parts  came  to  those 
in  the  First  Century  who  believed  in  our  Lord”,  by  Principal 
Lindsay.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are  issued  at  is.  net 
each. 


It  had  often  struck  us  as  strange  that  no  Year  Book  of 
Sport  had  ever  been  attempted.  Whether  the  obvious  diffi¬ 
culties  which  must  necessarily  meet  the  editor  at  every  turn 
were  sufficient  to  daunt  the  most  courageous,  we  know  not,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  until  1905  no  one  cared  to  undertake  the 
task.  We  have  to  congratulate,  therefore,  Mr.  Myers  on  so 
successfully  overcoming  the  various  difficulties  and  pitfalls 
which  we  are  convinced  must  have  beset  his  path  and  on  pro¬ 
ducing  a  book  of  so  much  interest  to  all  sportsmen.  As  he 
says  in  his  short  preface,  there  are  doubtless  many  omissions 
which  will  be  made  good  in  future  editions.  The  racing  man 
will  ask  for  more  room  to  be  devoted  to  his  favourite  sport  (we 
think  with  justice)  ;  in  fact  every  man  will  want  to  see  his 
special  fancy  more  elaborated.  Whether  this  should  be  done 
by  cutting  down  the  biographies,  which  are  perhaps  a  little  too 
long  in  some  cases,  or  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  book  must 
be  left  to  the  editor.  In  any  event  we  shall  hope  to  see  the 
second  edition  before  long. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rees’  “  Creatures  of  the  Night  ”  (Murray.  6s.  net) 

k  a  volume  of  short  stories  of  wild  animals,  vole,  and  others. 
They  are  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  American  school  of 
writers  who  humanise  wild  life,  but  the  manner  is  more  chastened  ; 
and  here  there  is  no  spreading  of  doubtful  natural  history.  In 
his  preface  Mr.  Rees  rightly  describes  the  hare  as  a  creature  of 
night  :  in  fact  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  questioning  this  : 
hares  feed  and  move  after  dark  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  rabbits. — “  Cassell’s  Natural  History  for  Young  People”,  by 
A.  E.  Bonsor,  is  certainly  a  large  shillingsworth.  The  writing 
is  rather  plain,  but  it  is  clear  and  there  are  plenty  offacts.  The 
illustrations  serve  their  purpose. —  In  “Seventy  Years’  Fishing” 
.Smith,  Elder.  10s.  6d.  net)  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrington,  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  writes  with  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  of  trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  Germany.  He  goes  far  back  indeed — his 
first  fish  being  caught  under  the  tuition  of  the  great  Lord  Grey. 
Mr.  Barrington’s  book  is  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
published  for  some  time  past.  It  is  full  of  good  sense  and 
sound  advice.  We  note  that  he  does  not  believe  in  striking  the 
instant  the  rise  is  detected,  and  there  are  a  good  many  prac¬ 
tical  anglers  now  who  hold  this  view. — It  was,  we  think,  quite 
a  new  idea  of  Mr.  Charles  Mosley  to  edit  a  classified  “  Natural 
History  of  Selborne  ”  (Elliot  Stock.  6s.  net).  It  promises  to  be 
a  really  useful  reference-book,  but  the  literary  form  of 
“Selborne”  is  rather  wrecked  by  Mr.  Mosley’s  process. 

The  second  volume  of  “  The  Age  of  Transition,”  by  F.  J.  Snell 
(Bell),  takes  us  from  1400  to  1580.  The  introduction  is  by 
j.  W.  Hales,  the  general  editor  of  these  “  Handbooks  of 
English  Literature  ”.  Books  like  these  can  only  be  used,  as  a 
rule,  as  works  of  reference,  to  be  read  or  glanced  at  alongside 
the  literature  of  the  period  which  is  being  studied.  Mr.  Snell 
does  his  work  carefully.  His  comment  is  not  always  fortunate. 
Apparently  he  is  ready  to  condemn  the  whole  architecture  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  He  writes  of  “the  soulless  rigidity” 
of  the  style.  “  Rigid  ”  possibly  but  “  soulless  ”  !  Even  in 
some  of  its  late  efforts,  notably  in  the  grand  staircase  and 
roofing  at  Christ  Church,  the  Perpendicular  is  full  of  spiritual 
glory. 

Messrs.  Spottiswoode  have  re-issued  “Bygone  Eton”,  by 
R.  A.  Austen  Leigh,  price  21s.  Among  other  new  editions  we  may 
note  the  following  “  Tennyson  ”,  with  illustrations  by  Eleanor 
F.  Brickdale  (Bell,  7s.  6d.),  in  the  Endymion  series.  This  is 
what  is  usually  described  as  an  “artistic”  edition.  Perhaps 
the  illustrations,  good  enough  in  their  line,  do  not  add  much  to 
Tennyson.  We  confess  to  a  strong  preference  for  Tennyson 
plain  and  uncoloured.  However  all  the  poets  are  dressed  up 
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THE 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  Largest  and  Most  Authoritative 
Financial  Review  of  the  day,  number¬ 
ing  among  its  Literary  Contributors 
Statesmen  and  Many  Eminent  Writers, 
and  forming  a  complete  survey  of 
the  Month's  Financial  Events. 

APRIL  CONTEXTS  include , 

among  other  articles,  contributions  by 

The  Right  Hon. 

SIR  CHARLES  DUKE,  P.C.,  M.P., 

ON 

“FINANCE  IN  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT,” 

AND 

MR.  J.  MEIR  HARDIE,  M.P., 

ON 

“A  LABOUR  BUDGET.” 


Art 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts :  Dictionary  of  Contributors  (Algerno 
Graves.  Vol.  V.)  Graves.  42 s.  net. 

Biography 

Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue-stockings  (Emily  J.  Cli- 
menson.  2  Vols.).  Murray.  36.J.  net. 

The  True  Andrew  Jackson  (Cyrus  Townsend  Brady).  Lippincott. 
1  or.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Face  of  Clay  (H.  A.  Vachell).  Murray.  6r. 

Mr.  John  Strood  (Percy  White).  Constable.  6s. 

Little  Stories  of  Married  Life  (Mary  Stewart  Cutting).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  Sr. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Supercargo  (Louis  Becke).  Unwin.  6s. 

Salted  Almonds  (F.  Anstey).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Caleb  Troon  (Miller  Whitehead),  6s.  ;  Cosmic  Ethics  (Charles  Lee), 
3r.  6d.  Drane. 

By  a  Vanished  Hand  (Alfred  Feeny)  ;  The  Power  of  Ula  (J.  Sheldon 
Williams) ;  The  Avengers  (Ileadon  Hill).  Ward,  Lock.  6r. 
each. 

Old  Lirn  Jucklin  (Opie  Read)  ;  The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (David 
Lya.ll) ;  Fisherman’s  Luck  (Henry  Van  Dyke).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6r.  each. 

The  Flower  of  France  (Justin  Huntly  McCarthy).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6r. 

Thurtell’s  Crime  (Dick  Donovan).  Laurie.  6r. 

History 

Renascence  Portraits  (Paul  Van  Dyke).  Constable,  ior.  6d.  net. 
The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration  (Frederick  Jones  Bliss). 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  6s.  net. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  (Vol.  IX.  :  Napoleon).  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press.  16 s.  net. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


THE  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

-consists  each  month  of  240  pages  of  literary  and  statistical  matter,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  investor,  but  not  to  the  speculator. 


The  APRIL  ISSUE  will  be  SENT  POST  FREE  to  any 
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THE  PUBLISHER,  2  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE’S 

NEW  BOOKS  NOT  TO  BE  MISSED. 


The  -most  contentious  book  of  the  year. 

PARSONS  AND  PAGANS.  Being  an  Indictment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Exposition  of  a  New  Faith.  By  Vivian  Carey.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net. 

WITH  METHUEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Price  6s. 

By  H.  S.  Gaskell. 

A  Companion  Volume  to 

WITH  RUNDLE’S  EIGHTH  DIVISION.  Price  6s. 

By  T.  Wetton. 

TED  BASS,  THE  CRIPPLE.  Price  3s.  6d.  By  Maurice 
E.  A.  Wallis. 

HAND  AND  LAND.  Price  6s.  By  George  Long,  Author 
of  “  Valhalla.” 

FARMING  IN  THE  CANADIAN  N.W.  Price  is. 

By  John  Hardy. 

DON’TS  AND  WHYS  OF  BEEKEEPING.  Price  is. 

By  Gordon  C.  Dunn. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada 

>t  m 

Montreal,  Canada 
South  Africa  . 
Australia 


Tasmania 
New  Zealand  . 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  iS  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrcll  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42.Yonge  Street. 

I  he  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  I.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown  ;  Johannes- 
burg;  Pretoria;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &:  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch, Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


Law 

A  Manual  of  Musical  Copyright  Law  (Edward  Cutler).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  31-.  6 d.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Small  Garden  Beautiful  (A.  C.  Curtis).  Smith,  Elder.  7 s.  6d. 

Reprints. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Poets.  Burns  and  Oates. 

School  Books 

Matriculation  Latin  Construing  Book  (A.  F.  Watt  and  B.  J.  Hayes). 
Clive.  2s. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Morphology  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Blood  (George  A. 

Buckmaster).  Murray.  io.r.  6 d.  net. 

Interest  and  Saving  (E.  C.  K.  Gonner).  Macmillan.  37.  6d.  net. 
New  Theories  in  Astronomy  (William  Stirling).  Spon.  8t.  6 d.  net. 

Theology 

The  Gospel  of  the  Rejection  (Wilfred  Richmond).  Murray.  5^.  net. 
Disestablishment  in  France  (Paul  Sabatier).  Unwin.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Spiritual  Teaching  of  Longfellow  (Rev.  Morley  Stevenson). 
Wells  Gardner.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  (Rev.  James  Moffatt).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  1  s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Reformation  (Thomas  M.  Lindsay.  Vol.  I.),  12 s.  ; 
The  Authority  of  Christ  (David  W.  Forrest),  6t.  Edinburgh? 
Clark. 

Man  and  Christian  Civilisation  (W.  V.  Craig).  Constable.  54-.  net. 
The  Church  and  Commonwealth  (Right  Rev.  George  Ridding.  Col¬ 
lected  and  Edited  by  his  Wife).  Edward  Arnold.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Travel 

The  Turk  in  the  Balkans  (T.  Comyn-Platt).  Rivers.  3-f.  6d. 
Florence  (Grant  Allen.  New  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  J.  W. 

and  A.  M.  Cruickshank).  Richards.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Through  India  with  the  Prince  (G.  F.  Abbott).  Arnold.  12 s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Summer  Ride  through  Western  Tibet  (Jane  E.  Duncan).  Smith, 
Elder.  I4.r.  net. 

The  World  of  To-day  (A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  Vol.  V.).  Gresham 
Publishing  Co.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Among  French  Inns  (Charles  Gibson).  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
6s.  net. 

Verse 

Home-made  History  from  Unreliable  Recipes  (Hansard  Watt). 
Rivers.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Dramatic  Lyrics  (John  Gurdon).  Mathews.  $s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Rushlight.  Dublin  ;  Maunsel  and  Co. 

The  Maid  of  Artemis  (Arthur  Dillon).  Mathews.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Ecce,  Somniator  Venit  !  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (Reginald  J.  Ridout). 
Drane.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Administration,  Organisation  and  Equipment  Made  Easy  (Major  S.  T. 

Banning.  Sixth  Edition).  Gale  and  Polden.  41-.  6 d.  net. 
Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum  (M.  N.  Tod  and  A.  J.  B.  Wace). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Century  Magazine,  The  (Nov.-April  1905-6).  Macmillan.  107.  6 d. 
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Now  Ready. 


A  ROMANTIC  HISTORICAL  MONOGRAPH. 

A  FRIEND  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

(LADY  ATKYNS.) 

By  FREDERIC  BARBEY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Victorien  Sardou. 

With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  ior.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  a  romantic  book  with  a  romantic  origin,  and  all  readers  who  care 
for  the  picturesque  and  heroic  side  of  history  will  find  it  abundantly  to  their 
taste.  The  style  of  the  book  is  animated  and  full  of  colour,  and  it  losesnothing 
of  its  charm  and  vivacity  in  the  hands  of  an  unusually  sympathetic  trans¬ 
lator.  We  have  given  a  mere  outline  of  the  story,  but  the  original  fills  in  the 
details  with  innumerable  felicitous  touches.  In  short,  this  is  a  book  of  genuine 
attractions,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  historian,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overflowing  with  interest  for  the  general  reader.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  book  worthy  of  attention  . All  the  elements  of  an  historical  romance 

and  some  hints  of  new  historical  revelations.” — Tribune.  . 

“  A  strange,  romantic  story . A  fascinating  problem.”— Daily  Graphic. 

“An  invaluable  and  fascinating  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.” — Daily  Express. 


A  FRIEND  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 


By  FREDERIC  BARBEY. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


MR.  BUTLER  BURKE’S  GREAT  BOOK. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE, 

Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Burke’s  discover!'  is  of  immense  importance.  It  seems  to  put  the 
problem  of  life's  origin  one  step  further  back.  He  stales  the  casefot  continuity 
in  Nature  with  admirable  lucidity  and  force,  and  if  his  thinking  is  at  times  too 
transcendental  for  some  of  his  readers,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  eloquently  and  cogently 
expressed.  He  has  given  fresh  life  to  an  inquiry  that  will  never  lose  its 
interest.” — Daily  Telegraph,  February  26,  iqo6. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCHOPENHAUER. 

THE  UNITY  OF  WILL. 

STUDIES  OF  AN  IRRATIONALIST. 

By  G.  AINSLIE  HIGHT,  Author  of  “  An  Essay  on  Culture.” 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [Now  ready. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  BALKANS. 

BY-PATHS  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

By  Capt.  F.  W.  VON  HERBERT,  Author  of  “  The 
Defence  of  Plevna.” 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


Dr.  13 IVI  ~L  JLi  REICH, 

Lecturing  recently  on  PLATO  at  Claridge  s  Hotel,  said  : 

“Mrs.  Frances  Campbell's 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE 

will  appeal  to  the  cultured  ladies  of  the  land. 

In  tone,  treatment,  and  suggestiveness  it  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  book.” 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE. 

By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

At  every  Library  and  Bookseller's. 

CHAPMAN  &  HAIL’S  LATEST  NOVELS. 

THE  SMITHS  OF  SURBITON. 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD.  [Seventh  Edition. 

THE  BISHOP’S  APRON. 

By  VV.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM.  [Fourth  Edition 

THE  BENDING  OF  A  TWIG. 

By  DESMOND  F.  T.  COKE.  [Third  Edition. 

THE  MISSES  MAKE-BELIEVE. 

By  MARY  STUART  BOYD. 

All  in  demand  at  the  Libraries. 


NOW  READY.  SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  OF 
MISS  ARABELLA  KENEALY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

AN  AMERICAN  DUCHESS. 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY, 

Author  of  “  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street,”  &c.  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  n  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST 


RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS.  By 

PAUL  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photo¬ 
gravure.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Maximilian  I. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  By 

FREDERICK  SCOTT  OLIVER.  Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  study  of  the  great  American  Federalist  and  his  work  is  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  I.  The  Independence  of  the  States.  II.  The  Union  of  the 
States.  III.  The  Federalists.  IV.  The  Democrats.  V.  Politicians.  VI.  Con¬ 
clusion. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY 


(476-1900).  By  HENRY  DWIGHT  SEDGWICK. 
Map.  Demy  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


With 


THE  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

OF  THE  PILGRIMS.  By  the  late  HENRY  MARTYN 
DEXTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  his  Son,  MORTON  DEXTER. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ALL  GOOD 

MEN,  and  other  Studies  in  Christian  Ethics.  By  H.  W. 
GARROD,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 


HOLIDAY  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

MR.  JOHN  STROOD, 

MR.  JOHN  STROOD, 

BY 

PERCY  WHITE, 

PERCY  WHITE, 

Author  of  “Park  Lane,”  “The  West  End,”  &c. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW,  Author  of  “The  Deliverance,”  &c. 

“  A  clever  book  and  a  sympathetic  one.  .  .  .  the  social  pictures  of  New 
York  are  in  every  way  admirable." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  LIFE. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  Author  of  “  Paths  of 
Judgment, ”  &c. 

“A  remarkable  and  powerful  book,  finely  conceived  and  admirably 
executed. ” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“Delicate  as  is  the  poise  of  the  tale,  Miss  Sedgwick  s  structure  has  a 
firm  base  in  the  figure  of  her  heroine.  Miss  Sedgwick  works  on  a  higa 
plane.” —  Times. 

CURAYL. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD,  Author  of  “  The  Success  of 
Mark  Wyngate,”  “  Petronilla  Ileroven,”  & c. 

“  Anyone  who  has  read  much  contemporary  feminine  fiction  will  under¬ 
stand  the  greatness  of  the  author’s  achievement.  .  .  The_  book  has  a 
curious  charm.  I  put  it  down  with  an  unstinted  admiration  for  its  technique 
and  the  naturalness  of  its  dialogue,  with  a  strong  desire  to  read  it  again 
once.” — Punch. 

THE  HEALERS. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  Author  of  “  Dorothea,”  &C. 

“A  story  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  tour  de  force  .  .  . 
will  surely  help  further  to  heighten  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  serious 
fiction.”— Daily  Telegraph . 

A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  A  HURRY, 

And  Other  Stories. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “  The  Reckon¬ 
ing,”  Sic.  Illustrated. 

“  Fresh  and  stirring.”— Manchester  Guardian. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION . 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  With 
Frontispieces  in  Photogravure.  6  vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 
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EDUCATION. 


a 


NTENTE  CORDIALE” 

LANGUAGES. 

61  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SCHOOL  OF 


Every  language  taught  by  skilled  Native  Professors. 
Expert  translations  in  every  language. 
Business  letters  translated  in  a  few  hours  from  is.  each. 


/~'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

'  paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 

bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees. — Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 


TV/TALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 

1 V  JL  AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £ 87  (£99  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  £$o,  and  five  or  more  of  ^30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80 
and  ^20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only:  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several *HOUS  E  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  ,£20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
'Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


HOVE,  BRIGHTON. — St.  Catherine’s  School. 

Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents  are 
travelling  or  abroad  ;  holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.  Escort : 
Brighton  to  Wigan  or  Preston.  Special  methods  of  teaching  English  to  children 
of  foreigners. — Address,  April  n  to  May  i,  Principals,  Croft,  Portinscale, 
'Keswick. 


T  AW  TUTOR.— R. 

1  ^  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  O 
Brighton. 


B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

ver  80  per  cent,  successes. — r  4  Pavilion  Parade, 


PEMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 
pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additionals,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class. —Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A  ,  Cantab. 


Ibotcls  anb  36oarbmo  Ibouscs. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Brighton.— St.  Edmund’s  (High-ciass,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton.”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 


LANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon. — Board  and 

Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 
sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


Managers 


F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  )  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  O. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO.  /-l  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OG  VJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PO.  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 

.  0 C  VJ.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are 
United  Kingdom. 


Abroad. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


£ 

1 

o 

o 


s. 

8 

14 

7 


£ 

1 

o 

o 


d. 

4 

2 

7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Miscellaneous — Concluded. 

Dictionary  of  German  Quotations  (Lilian  Dalbiac).  Sonnenschein. 
7  s.  6 d. 

Glasgow  Men  and  Women  :  a’, Selection  from  the  Sketches  of  Twym 
(A.  S.  Boyd).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  30J.  net. 

Literature,  Comparative,  A  Short  History  of  (Frederic  Loliee.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  Douglas  Power).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.  net. 
Little  Flowers  of  a  Childhood  :  The  Record  of  a  Child.  Moring. 
3-r.  6 d.  net. 

Mixed  Maxims ;  or,  the  Proverbs  of  the  Professor.  Alston  Rivers. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Religious  Songs  of  Connacht  (Douglas  Hyde.  2  vols.).  Unwin. 
1  or.  net. 

S.  Nicholas  (Vol.  XXXIII.,  Part  I.).  Macmillan.  6s. 

Stage,  English,  A  View  of  the  (William  Hazlitt.  Edited  by  W.  S. 
Jackson).  Bell.  3.7.  6d. 

Trade  Unionism,  American,  Studies  in  (Edited  by  J.  H.  Hollander 
and  George  E.  Barnett).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  157.  net. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
CROFT  GARDENS,  N.W., 
VICARAGE,  LUTON,  BEDS. 


REV.  W.  BEGLEY,  M.A.,  OF  GREEN- 
FORMERLY  OF  EAST  HYDE 


Messrs,  sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  THURSDAY,  April  19,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  REV.  W.  BEGLEY,  M.A.,  of 
Greencroft  Gardens,  N.W.,  formerly  of  East  Hyde  Vicarage,  Luton,  Beds.,  com¬ 
prising  rare  Chronogrammatic,  Anagrammatic,  and  Epigrammatic  Books  and 
Tracts,  and  other  Singular  Literary  Productions— interesting  and  scarce  Works  on 
Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Demonomania,  Alchemy,  and  other  Occult  Subjects— Writings 
of  Ultra-Religious  Sect-Founders— Original  Documents  by  and  connected  with 
Joanna  Southcott,  Mormonism,  Swedenborgianism.  Quakerism,  Anabaptists,  Mil- 
lenarians,  Spiritualists,  &c.— Collections  of  Ex-Libris -Early  Printed  Books— a 
large  number  of  Scarce  Tracts,  Manuscripts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 


THE  THIRD  AND  FINAL  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  23,  and  five  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  the  THIRD  and  CONCLUDING 
PORTION  of  the  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS  and 
DRAWINGS  of  the  late  Edwin  Truman,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  The  Home  Field, 
Putney  Hill,  S.W.,  comprising  Topographical  Views,  many  relating  to  London— 
Mezzotints  of  Fancy  Subjects— an  extensive  Collection  of  Early  Engraved 
Portraits,  mostly  English  Historical  Prints  -  Mezzotint  Portraits,  &c.  — also  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Old  Masters— Water-colour  and  other  Drawings,  principally  of  the  English 
School— a  large  number  of  the  works  of  George  Shepheard,  including  a  Series  of 
his  Original  Sketch-Books— a  few  Framed  Engravings,  Drawings,  and  Oil 
Paintings. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


/^OCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

V _ everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 

plaguesof  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
at  Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6  (post-free).— HOWARTH  &  FAIR,  471  Cooks 
Moor  Road,  Sheffield. 


T7IVE  MINUTES  FROM  MARBLE  ARCH.— 

JL  Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years’ 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  ^95  :  open  to  offer.— Apply, 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION.  British  jUr&S’  €00$ 

Price  2d.  Weekly.  I 


TWO  NEW  SERIES  .  .  . 

LETTERS  TO  EMINENT  MEN. 

I.  Lord  Milner  (March  30). 

II.  Lord  Elgin  (April  6). 

III.  General  Booth  (April  13.) 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLOTHES. 

I.  Introductory  (March  30). 

II.  Clothes  Making  as  an  Industry  (April  6). 

III.  Clothes  Making  as  an  Art  (April  13). 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices  : ’6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Dr.  J.  COLIIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
COUT,  RHEUMATISM. _ 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

ittles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/14,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

{Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “  Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month  ”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  a*c.,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

1X1  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  “  A.  ft  N.  C."  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8s.  per  annum, 
post  free.  _ 


A  GUINEA  BOOK  AT  HALF-PRICE. 

The  schoolboy  and  the  scientist  enjoy  the 
study  of  one  thing  at  least  in  common  :  the 
infinite  variety  of  indigenous  birds'  eggs. 
Many  works ,  some  of  unchallenged  authority , 
some  indifferent ,  some  worthless ,  have  been 
published  on  the  subject.  The  best  are  costly 
and  often  scarce,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
student  can  command  a  really  fine  work  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of 
“  Birds'  Fjjs  of  the  British  Isles,"  collated 
by  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 

F. E.S.,  and  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Frohawk, 
M.B.O.U. ,  F.F.S.,  the  Saturday  Review  is 
able  to  offer  this  charming  and  authoritative 
work  at  half  price. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  One  Guinea.. 

It  will  be  sent  011  receipt  of  HALF-A-GUINEA. 

At  a  guinea  the  booh  is  not  dear ;  at  half -a- 
guinea  it  is  a  bargain. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  letterpress  it 
contains  24  Plates,  showing  475  eggs,  printed 
in  Colours. 

The  Plates  are  worth  more  than  the 
original  price. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  material 
for  this  volume  is  taken  from  “  British  Birds 
with  their  Nests  and  Eggs','  to  which  Mr.  A. 

G.  Butler,  the  Rev.  Murray  Mathew,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Forbes,  Mr.  John  Cordeaux,  Mr.  IV.  B. 
Tegetmeier ,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  M r.  O.  V. 
Aplin,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  con¬ 
tributed,  to  proclaim  its  quality. 

An  ideal  present  for  a  boy  or  girl,  a  capital 
school  prize,  and  in  any  case  a  delightful  and 
trustworthy  authority  on  a  fascinating  subject. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  April  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
the  Editor  of  “The  Sphere,”  on  “  If  I  were  a  Pub¬ 
lisher?  ”  and  for  various  other  interesting  papers. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Manager,  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

Please  send  me  one  copy,  carriage  free,  of 
“  Birds'  Eggs  of  the  British  Isles,"  for  which 
I  enclose  ictf.  6 d. 

N a  me _ _ 

A  ddress . _ _ 
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14  April,  1906 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  | 
1905,  submitted  to  the  Tenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  j 
Company,  held  in  the  Board  Room,  the  Corner  House,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  March,  1906,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Tenth  Annual  Report,  with  j 
the  Audited  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1905. 

ACCOUNTS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  3-ear  gold  was  won  to  the  value  of 
^230,549  ns.  1  id.,  to  which  Sundry  Revenue,  including  Interest  on  Funds  at 
Call,  added  the  further  sum  of  £ 2,612  16s.  gd.,  making  a  total  Revenue  of 
.£233,162  8s.  8d.  Working  Expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 

£124,832  15s.  iod.,  including  a  sum  of  £10,317  10s.  written  off  for  Redemption  of 
Development,  leaving  a  Working  Profit  for  the  year  of  £108,329  12s.  iod. 

Included  in  the  above  Expenditure  is  a  sum  of  £840  4s.  3d.  paid  to  the  Central 
South  African  Railways  in  October  last,  in  settlement  of  construction  work  carried 
out  on  the  Bonanza  Railway  Siding,  and  for  this  Company’s  share  of  similar 
charges  in  connection  with  the  Branch  Siding  from  the  Main  Line  which  serves 
this  and  neighbouring  Companies.  This  settlement  has  been  arrived  at  after  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion,  and  seeing  that  your  Mine  is  now  so  near  the  end  of  its  life,  your 
Directors,  rather  than  burden  Capital  Expenditure,  preferred  to  charge  the  cost  to 
working  expenses,  particularly  as  a  direct  saving  is  effected  on  the  cost  of  coal, 
which  is  now  delivered  at  the  Bunkers  situate  at  the  Steaming  Plant. 

An  additional  charge,  this  year,  has  occurred  in  the  treatment  of  Accumulated 
Slimes,  amounting  to  3'399d.  per  ton  milled. 

A  reduction,  however,  on  the  total  cost  per  ton  milled  has  again  to  be  noted,  the 
average  for  the  past  year  being  £1  4s.  2*3 79d.,  or  6’79od.  per  ton  lower  than  the 
working  cost  of  1904. 

You  will  observe  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  after  adding  to  the  balance 
of  £15,344  16s.  8a.  brought  forward  from  1904,  the  working  profit  above  mentioned, 
the  total  available  for  appropriation  amounted  to  £123,674  9s.  6d.  From  these 
funds  your  Directors  declared  two  Dividends,  Nos.  13  and  14  of  25  per  cent,  and 
32^  per  cent,  respectively,  absorbing  the  sum  of  £115,000. 

Your  Company  is  liable  to  the  Transvaal  Government  for  the  Profits  Tax  for  the 
past  y*ear,  amounting  to  £7,142  8j.,  while,  owing  to  the  duty  levied  for  the  y’ear  ; 
1904  being  in  excess  of  the  provisional  amount  taken  into  account  last  year,  the 
amount  of  £943  8s.  iod.  has  had  to  be  adjusted  and  written  off  this  3’ear. 

After  deducting  these  amounts  from  the  available  funds,  a  balance  of  £588  12s.  3d. 
has  been  carried  forward  to  the  new  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Your  Directors,  having  in  view  the  near  termination  of  the  Mine’s  life,  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  further  depreciate  the  values  at  which  Machinery’  and 
Plant,  and  Buildings  show  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  From  professional  valuations 
recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  £26,155  representing  the  former 
item  is  a  sufficiently  low  one  for  a  running  Plant,  although  such  a  sum  would  not 
probably  be  realised  at  the  end  of  the  Mine’s  working,  while  the  amount  £7,988 
for  the  Buildings  is  practically  that  at  which  they  have  been  valued. 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

A  sum  of  £428  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  a  small  portion  of  | 
the  Company’s  Claim  Area  ;  this  being  free  from  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of 
Mining  Plant  or  Dumps,  See.,  will  prove  of  considerable  value,  while  a  return  of 
one  half  of  the  claim  licences  paid  to  Government  on  the  area  will  be  received  by 
the  Company  as  from  the  date  of  transfer.  A  further  small  expenditure  will  be 
incurred  for  transfer  fees  and  survey’  charges,  as  the  transfer  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  31st  December,  1905. 

SUNDRY  INVESTMENTS. 

During  the  year  the  second  call  of  6$.  per  share  on  the  Company’s  holding  in  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency,  Limited,  w’as  paid. 

In  consequence  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  complement  of  natives  allotted  to  your 
Company  a  small  percentage  of  the  shares  subscribed  for  in  the  two  Labour  Asso¬ 
ciations  were  disposed  of  at  cost  price  to  another  Mining  Company,  leaving  your 
holdings  at  31st  December  last  as  : — 

198  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  Limited,  £t  shares,  125. 
paid  up. 

988  Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency,  Limited,  £3  shares,  185. 
paid  up. 

The  total  value  of  gold  won  up  to  31st  December,  1905,  including  the  sum  of 
£241,015  8s.  iod.  extracted  from  the  Mine  during  the  time  it  was  worked  by  the 
Boer  Government  according  to  their  records,  now  amounts  to  £2,557,883  os.  id. 

DIVIDENDS. 

As  already  mentioned,  two  Interim  Dividends  were  declared  during  the  3’ear, 
No.  13  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  5th  June  and  No.  14  of  32^  per  cent,  on  the  12th  De¬ 
cember,  making  a  total  distribution  of  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  share  for 
the  year. 

LIFE  OF  MINE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Manager’s  Report,  the  estimated  ore  reserves  at 
31st  December,  1905,  were  computed  at  43,776  tons.  Of  this  tonnage  about  half 
consists  of  Pillar  ground,  and  it  is,  therefore,  uncertain  what  percentage  will  be 
recovered. 

It  is  expected  that  further  gains  of  ore  will  be  obtained  on  re-opening  the  old 
drives  and  stopes,  but  in  carrying  out  this  work  so  much  depends  upon  an  adequate 
unskilled  labour  supply’  being  available  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any’  definite 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  which  may  be  disclosed. 
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BALANCE-SHEET,  31st  December,  1905. 

Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 200,000  Shares  of  £1  each  ..  ..  ..  £200,000  o  o 

Sundry’  Creditors— On  account  of  Wages, 

Stores,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £7,855  3  6 

Sundry  Shareholders — Unclaimed 

Dividends,  Nos.  1  to  13  ..  £1,289  12  11 

Dividend  No.  14  of  32^  per  cent.  65,000  o  o 

- 66,289  12  11 

Transvaal  Government — Ten  per  cent.  Profits 
Tax  for  year  1905  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7>T42  8  o 

- 81,287  4  5 

Balance — As  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . .  ..  ..  ..  588  12  8 

£281,875  17  1 

Cr.  ASSETS. 

By  Claims — As  per  Balance-sheet,  31  >t  December,  1904  . .  ..  £125,000  o  o 

Freehold  -  Freehold  of  part  Claims  236,  237,  777  in  all,  an 
area  of  *9206  of  a  Claim  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  •  42&  o  « 

Permanent  Works,  Shafts— 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st 

December,  1904  ..  ..  £2.783  12  4 

Less  amount  redeemed  ..  1,651  4  o 

- £1,132  8  4 

Development  —As  per  Balance- 

sheet,  31st  December,  1904  14,655  15  * 

Less  amount  redeemed  . .  8,666  6  o 

-  5,989  9  1 

Machinery’ and  Plant— As  per  Balance-sheet, 

31st  December,  1904  ..  ..  ..  ..  26,155  o  o 

Buildings— As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  De¬ 
cember,  1904  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  9>9S3  o  o 

- 43.264  17 

Stores— On  hand  £2,003  16  3 
In  transit  ..  ..  470  15  6 

.  1 - 2,47411  9 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ..  290  o  o 

Furniture  Account  • .  ..  21 1  17  9 

- —  2,976  9  6 

Cash  on  Call  _ . 90,047  17  6 

Gold  in  Transit  ..  ..  ...  8,030  10  o 

Standard  Bank,  Ltd. — Divi¬ 
dend  Accounts  ...  ..  1,122  t  1  11 

Standard  Bank,  Limited- 

Current  Account  ..  ..  114  6  5 

Cash  at  Mine  ..  ..  ..  33  3  2 

- -  108,34s  9  o 

Sundry  Debtors  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  33°  11  2 

Sundry  Investments  — 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour 

Association,  Ltd.  . .  ...  366  6  o 

198  Shares  of  £i,  of  which 
1 2s.  per  share  is  paid  up. 

Deposit  of  £1  5s.  per 
share  on  the  above  shares. 

Co-operative  Exchange  Yard, 

Ltd.  .  ..  ..  ..  272  o  o 

17  Working  Capital  Shares 
of  £80  each,  or  which  £16 
per  share  is  paid  up. 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour 

Importation  Agency,  Ltd.  8:9  4  o 

988  Shares  of  £3  each,  of 
which  iSs.  per  share  is 
paid  up. 

-  1,527  10  o 

- 113,182  19  8 


£281,875  17  1 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 

1905. 


Dr. 

To  Dividend  Account- 

No.  13  of  5s.  per  share,  de¬ 
clared  5th  June,  1905 
No.  14  ot  6s.  6d.  per  share,  de¬ 
clared  12th  December,  1905 

Transvaal  Government  10  per 
cent.  Tax- 

Net  amount  of  Tax  on  Profits 
for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1904  ..  ••  -6-0,665  14  o 

Less  provisional  amount  taken 

to  account,  1904  . .  . .  9,722  5  2 


Amount  due  for  year  1905 
Balance — 

Carried  to  Balance  Sheet  . . 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

50, coo  o  o 

65,000  o  o 

- 115,000  o  a- 


943  8  10 
..  7,142  8  o 

- 8,085  16  10 

••  ..  ..  588  12  8 


-6123,674  9  6. 


Cr. 

By  Balance — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  31st  December,  1904 
Expenditure  and  Revenue — 

Balance  of  Account  for  1905 . 


£  s.  d. 
15,344  16  3 

108,329  12  10 


-6t23»674  9  6 


H.  C.  BOYD,  Acting  Chairman. 
\V.  T.  GRAHAM,  Director. 

F.  M.  CECIL,  Secretary. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  Books  and  \  ouchers 
of  the  Bonanza,  Limited,  and  that  this  Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  at  31st  December,  1905,  as  shown  in  the  said  Books. 


J.  MOON, 

A.  E.  PAGE, 


Auditors. 


Incorporated  Accountants, 


Johannesburg,  27th  February,  1906. 


14  April!,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 


“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  ‘"London  and  Environs.’  ” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.”— British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLSSMGTOSM’S 

Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

^  jjpij,  “  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 


‘  Particularly  good.”  —  Academy. 

4th  Edition,  Revised, 

5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 

ENVIRONS*  60  Illustrations. 

“The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.”— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


€0  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


ioo  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish.  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land’s  End,  Seilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newouay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford",  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare.  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criceieth,  Pwllheli,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaer.mawr,  Llanfairfeehan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London  :  SIMPKIN’S. 

Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO’S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  & c.,  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s 

List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


and  1,381  ft.  respectively.  Then  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  milled. 
We  put  through  the  mills  121,779  tons  of  quartz,  and  we  cyanided 
122, 491  tons  of  tailings— that  is,  5,670  tons  less  in  the  case  of  the 
quartz  and  391  tons  more  in  the  case  of  the  tailings  than  were  treated 
in  the  year  1904.  The  payable  reserves  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
estimated  in  sight,  amounted  to  131,226  tons,  including  27,154  tons 
belonging  to  what  we  call  the  East  Reef,  which  last-stated  quantity, 
by  the  way,  as  may  be  gathered  by  what  Mr.  Bullen  says 
on  the  subject,  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  over-caution. 
Well,  that  is  all  satisfactory  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
return  of  gold  is  less  this  year  by  7,385  °7-  hi  this  decrease  the 
tailings  play  no  part  ;  in  fact,  they  are  better,  both  in  quantity  and 
in  quality,  than  they  were  in  the  year  before.  The  decrease  arises 
partly  from  the  shortage  of  5,670  tons  of  quart/  milled,  but  still  more 
from  the  fall  in  the  average  value  of  our  ore  from  9  dwt.  16  gr.  to 
8  dwt.  21  gr.  That  result,  of  course,  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it  has 
been  beyond  our  power,  or,  at  least,  beyond  power  prudently  exercised, 
to  prevent.  I  ventured  last  year  to  point  out  that  a  great  mine  like 
ours  cannot  be  administered  except  with  careful  regard,  and  continu¬ 
ous  careful  regard,  to  future  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  really 
is  platitude.  We  can  all  of  us  see  that  it  would  never  do  for  us  to  be 
rushing  through  all  our  best  ore,  only  to  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  months,  faced  by  a  very  ugly  drop.  That  would 
not  do  at  all.  Mr.  Bullen  keeps  nothing  back  from  us  ;  we  know  all 
that  is  passing  in  his  mind ;  we  also  know  all  that  is  passing  through 
the  mine,  and  we  can  confidently  tell  you  that  the  returns  of  the 
past  year  are  as  good  as  the  mining  conditions  of  the  past  year 
warranted.  WTe  have  now  been  passing  for  two  years  through 
what  we  may  call  lean  years,  or,  at  all  events,  lean  years  for  the 
Ooregum,  and  it  is  a  very  pertinent  question  to  ask  :  ‘  Are  we  now 
coming  to  the  end  of  these  lean  years  ?  ’  That  is  a  question,  no 
doubt,  we  should  all  like  to  see  satisfactorily  answered.  For  myself, 

I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  my  opinion  is  that  the  mine  has  not 
been  looking  better  than  it  does  at  the  present  moment  for  a  great 
number  of  months  past.”  He  concluded  by  asking  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  following  cablegram,  which  was  received  from  the  mine, 
dated  April  9  :  “Taylor’s  Shaft.  Main  reef,  2,810  ft.  level  north  — 
Lode  6  in.  wide,  assaying  1  oz.  18  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton  ;  No.  1  winze, 

1  ft.  3  in.,  1  oz.  2  dwt.  ;  2,810  south,  6  in.,  ij  oz.  ;  drive  north  from 
winze  below  2,510  north,  5  &•>  1  oz.  8  dwt.  East  reef,  2,510  north, 

1  ft.  9  in.,  14  dwt.  ;  1,810  north,  6  in.,  1  oz.  6  dwt.  ;  1,160  north, 
6  in.,  1  oz.  6  dwt.  Wallroth’s  Shaft.  No.  2  east  reef,  2,210  north 
from  winze,  1  ft.,  1  oz.  16  dwt.  ;  1,260  north  from  winze,  9  in., 

1  oz.  19  dwt.  ;  No.  1  B  rise  from  drive  south  from  No.  1  A  rise, 
1,060  north,  2  ft.  6  in.,  1  oz.  ;  460  south,  9  in.,  I  oz.  11  dwt.  No.  3 
east  reef.  — 1,8 10  north,  i|ft.,  1  oz.  9  dwt.  ;  No.  1  winze,  i|ft.,  1  oz. ; 
1,710  north,  9  in.,  ij  oz.”  1,610  north— No.  1  winze,  1  ft.,  ij  oz.  ; 
1,410  north,  2  ft.,  1  oz.  2  dwt.  1,260  north — No.  2  rise,  i|  ft., 

IjOZ.” 

The  Chairman  then  formally  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts. 

Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  explained  the 
development  work  which  has  been  done,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Swinburne  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
directors,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  the  directors  are  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kindness  in  according  them  this  vote  of  thanks.  We 
certainly  have  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
I  think  that  we  really  deserve  in  the  present  year  a  better  result  than 
that  obtained  in  the  year  under  review.  I  think  the  condition  of  the 
mine  warrants  us  in  saying  that  we  are  likely  to  have  better  results. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 

It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


OOREGUM  GOLD  MINING. 


The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ooregum  Gold  Mining  Company 
of  India,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Malcolm  Low  (Chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  IT.  Williams)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  In  taking  a  survey  of  development  work 
during  the  year,  he  thought  they  had  really  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
“  Oar  three  most  important  shafts— which,  as  you  know,  are  the  New 
Vertical,  Oakley’s,  and  Taylor’s— have  been  put  down  in  the  aggregate 
1,618  ft.,  and  of  this  no  less  than  1,019  ft.  are  due  to  the  New 
Vertical  Shaft — a  very  considerable  feat  of  work,  as  we  explain  in  the 
report,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  Apart  from  these  three  great 
shafts,  the  footage  we  have  driven,  risen,  and  sunk  amounts  altogether 
to  12,701  ft.  These  results  outstrip  those  of  the  year  1904  by  357  ft. 


The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Tramways  Company,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  offices,  i  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Elston)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  You  will  notice  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  £117,000  has  been  expended  on  the  additions  to  our  plant  and  machinery 
during  the  year  under  review.  This  has  been  divided  into  three  heads.  Per¬ 
manent  way  and  equipment  figure  for  ^26,553.  This  amount  has  been  spent  on 
the  completion  of  the  Harrison  Road  (which,  although  practically  finished  when 
we  last  met  you,  was  not  wholly  paid  for  until  this  year),  the  laying  down  of  the 
permanent  way  on  the  Buckland  Road  Bridge,  in  Howrah,  done  concurrently  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  the  completion  of  the  high-tension  cable  laying,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  paving  with  granite  setts,  in  place  of  the  marginal 
paving  and  macadam  previously  used,  with  the  object  of  reducing  our  permanent 
way  repairs.  The  heaviest  amount,  7652,358,  has  been  spent  on  the  extensions  to 
power  and  sub-station  plant  and  buildings,  which  covers  additional  engines,  boilers, 
and  generators,  as  well  as  a  new  chimney  at  the  bead  station,  all  the  buildings 
and  machinery  at  two  sub-stations,  and  a  new  paint  shop  and  smithy.  It  is  largely 
due  to  this  outlay  that  we  have  been  able  to  handle  so  effectively  the  very 
much  increased  traffic,  and  to  run  an  additional  500,000  miles  during  the  year. 
To  come  to  the  extensions  themselves,  I  may  say  at  once  that  we  are  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  not  to  have  more  progress  to  report.  We  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
more  than  one  of  these  extensions  might  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of  last 
year;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  one  of  them  which  has  been  running  is  the 
Harriscn  Road,  opened  on  July  7.  We  are  now,  however,  we  believe,  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  forward  with  the  permanent  way  and  overhead  work  in  Howrah  and 
A'ipore^and  may  be  in  a  position  to  work  portions  of  the  lines  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  our  existing  system  is  showing  such 
elasticity,  and  that  our  takings  up  to  date  this  year  show  an  increase  of  about 
,£4,000 over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  established  a  record.  I  will  now  move:  “That,  the  directors'  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  to  December  31,  1905,  as  submitted  to  this  meeting,  be 
received  and  adopted.”  #  ... 

Mr.  G.  Sanderson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  to  propose  :  “  That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d. 
per  share  fir  the  half-year  ended  December  31,  1905,  making,  with  the  7  percent, 
interim  dividend  already  paid,  a  total  dividend  for  the  year  of  8  per  cent.,  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared,  such  dividend  to  be  paid  on  April  tj,  free  of  income-tax.” 

This  was  also  seconded  by  Mr.  Sanderson  and  carried. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 
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MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  THIS . 


Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims  says  in  the  Referee  “  ‘  Uncle  Peaceable  '  I  have  had  from 
Mudie's,  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  of  the  year.  " 

UNCLE  PEACEABLE. 

By  REGINALD  TURNER, 

Author  of  “The  Steeple,”  “Dorothy  Raeburn,”  “Cynthia’s 
Damages,”  See.  6/- 

“  UNCLE  PEACEABLE  ”  is  no  problem  novel;  it  is  the  study  of  a  selfish 
man  and  his  environment.  There  is  also  a  love  episode  of  surpassing  interest. 
Many  personages  are  placed  “in  opposition  ”  for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  and 
Phil  Hemmings,  Miss  Mawksley,  Mrs.  Crutchberry,  Mrs.  Montagu  have  all  the 
delightful  charm  of  familiar  friends. 

The  book  is  a  medley  of  humour  and  gentle  satire  ;  the  author  is,  in  a  literary 
sense,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sterne,  and  may  claim  kinship  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Anstey.  Mr.  Turner  has,  in  the  French  phrase,  already  “  made  his 
proofs,”  and  the  abiding  qualities  of  humour  and  pathos  make  “  Uncle  Peaceable” 
a  book  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the  hour. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader’s  pleasure  in  telling  the  story.  The  reader 
must  turn  to  the  book  and  learn  for  himself,  and  in  his  quest  he  will  not  be  dull 
for  a  single  moment. 

British  Weekly .  —  “  The  novel  is  cleverly  and  amusingly  written,  and  has  a  good 
love  plot,  which  ‘  Uncle ’  does  his  best  to  mar.  Mr.  Turner  has  a  genuine  gift 
of  humour.” 


THE  EXPIATION  OF  EUGENE.  By 

FREDERIC  BALFOUR.  6/- 

THE  SIN  OF  SALOME.  By  A.  L.  Harris.  3/6. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


LOVE  AND  LORDSHIP. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  “  The  Heart  of  a  Girl.” 

“  Our  readers  need  no  reminding  of  the  excellences  of  Miss  Warden’s  latest  (one  is- 
tempted,  candidly,  to  say  best)  bo  ik,  ‘  Love  and  Lordship.’  This  admirably  con¬ 
trived  story  of  a  jewel  robbery,  love,  and  mystery  reads  even  better  as  a  complete, 
compact  novel  than  as  a  serial.  It  has  no  delays,  no  inadequacies  or  lame  subter¬ 
fuges.  Miss  Warden  is  a^urprising  author.  She  writes  many  books,  but  maintains 
in  all  a  constant  level  of  accomplishment,  and  sometimes  even  rises  above  her  own 
high  standard,  as  in  this  novel,  ‘The  House  on  the  Marsh,'  and  one  or  two  others. 
Her  regular  readers  ought  to  be  handsomely  augmented  in  number  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Love  and  Lordship.’  ” — Morning  Leader. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  ALCOVE. 

By  ANNA  KATHARINE  GREEN,  Author  of  “  The  Leavenworth  Case.” 

[Shortly. 


A  MENDER  OF  NETS. 

By  WILLIAM  MAC  KAY,  Author  of  “The  Popular  Idol.” 

“An  event  in  the  world  of  fiction . simple,  tender,  austere,  intensely  human,. 

with  absorbing  interest _ A  novel  as  uncommon  in  design  and  in  execution  as  it  is 

welcome  and  sure  of  appreciation.” — World. 

“  A  trenchant  sketch.  It  has  a  touch  of  just  that  sort  of  satire  to  be  found  in 
Ibsen's  ‘  Saviour  of  Society.’  "—Outlook. 


THAT  MOVING  FINGER.  By  H.  C.  F. 

CASTLE  MAN.  3/6. 

LOVE  ?  A  New  Novel  by  Geo.  Irving.  6/- 


MARA :  an  Unconventional  Woma”, 

By  CHRIS  HEALY,  Author  of  “  Heirs  of  Reuben,”  & c. 

“  A  sympathetic  figure.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  vigorous  novel.” — Tribune. 

“  A  capital  story,  admirably  told.” — East  Anglian  Times. 


A  MARRIED  BACHELOR.  By  H.  Sant  M. 

LANYON  (Author  of  “  Sarah  P.  G.”).  6/- 


IMPERIAL  PURPLE.  By  Edgar  Saltus.  3/6  net. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  INVASION  OF  1910. 

A  TIME  OF  TERROR.  Second  Edition.  6/- 

St.  James's  Gazette  says  :  —  “  A  politico-social  romance  of  London  and  England 
in  1910 — prophetic,  of  course,  sensational  and  thrilling.  There  are  many  thrills  and 
much  ingenuity,  and  the  prescription,  which  is  traditional,  is  cleverly  dispensed.” 


A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  Romance  by  the  BARONESS  ORCZY, 

Author  of  “  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,”  &c.  6 /- 

Seventh  Edition  (completing  Tenth  Thousand)  Now  Ready. 

A  fresh  edition  every  week  since  its  first  publication  in 
February  represents  the  public  demand  for  this  brilliant  and 
picturesque  romance.  Its  powerful  and  passionate  story  of  love 
and  ambition  among  the  simple  peasantry  and  the  great  Magyar 
lords  of  the  Hungarian  plains  fascinates  and  captivates,  while 
its  pictures  of  the  quaint  customs  and  old-world  people  of  that 
half-forgotten  corner  of  Europe  are  a  revelation. 


SEVEN  LARGE  EDITIONS. 


The  success  and  the  fame  of  this  book  reaching  Hungary 
have  enabled  lawyers  there  to  discover  the  residence  of  Baroness 
Orczy,  who  left  her  native  land  for  England  when  a  girl.  By 
the  death  of  her  uncle  she  succeeds  to  the  barony  and  the 
estates  described  in  “  A  Son  of  The  People.”  The  fame  of  the 
book  has  been  the  direct  means  of  giving  her  the  news  of  her 
heritage. 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


61- 


By  the  BARONESS  ORCZY. 


6/- 


The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  It  a  strong  story,  presented  with  a  variety  of 
incidents,  and  with  much  local  colour  from  a  part  of  Europe  by  no  means 
widely  known  to  English  readers.  ...  In  the  working  out  of  such  a  story 
lies  its  chief  charm,  and  the  Baroness  Orczy  has  worked  it  out  well  amid 
unkackneyed  surroundings.” 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD., 

CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C- 


IN  THE  ROARING  FIFTIES. 

By  EDWARD  DYSON,  Author  of  “The  Gold-Stealers.” 

“  A  vivid  and  entertaining  picture.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  capital  story.” —Standard. 

“  Since  the  appearance  of  ‘  Robbery  under  Arms,’  there  has  not  been  written  so 
craftsmanlike  an  Australian  book.” — British  Australasian. 


RED  RECORDS.  By  Alice  Perrin,  Author  of 

“  East  of  Suez,”  &c.  *  [May. 

THE  LOST  EARL  OF  ELLAN.  By  Mrs. 

Campbell  Praed.  [May. 

THE  FERRY  OF  FATE:  a  Tale  of  Russian 

Jewry.  By  Samuel  Gordon,  Author  of  “  Sons  of  the  Covenant.”  [May. 

HARLEY  GREENOAK’S  CHARGE.  By 

Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of  “  The  Gun-Runner,"  &c.  [May. 

FOR  LIFE — AND  AFTER.  By  George  R.  Sims 

(“  Dagonet  ”).  Second  Impression. 

THE  FREEMASONS.  By  L.  S.  Gibson. 

Second  Impression. 

CASTE  AND  CREED.  By  F.  E.  Penny,  Author 

of  “  The  Sanyasi.”  Second  Impression. 

HUGO:  a  F  antasia  on  Modern  Themes.  By  Arnold 

Bennett,  Author  of  “  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel:” 

THE  WATERS  OF  DESTRUCTION.  By 

Alice  Perrin,  Author  of 11  The  Stronger  Claim,"  &c.  Second  Impression. 

THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  JOHN  STEELE. 

By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  “  A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows,”  &c. 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  TRAGEDIES.  Collec¬ 
ted  Library  Edition  in  Five  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  bound  in  buckram, 
30s.  net  for  the  five  volumes. 

MR.  SWINBURNE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Collected  Library  Edition  in  Six  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  bound  in  buck¬ 
ram,  36s.  net  for  the  six  volumes. 

THE  POCKET  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Being  a  Choice  of  Favourite  Passages  from  his  Works,  made  by  Alfred  H. 
Hyatt.  In  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

[limned  ately. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

By  Clement  L.  Wragge,  F.R.G.S.  With  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERARY  RAMBLES  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  Arthur  L.  Salmon.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  6s.  net.  _ _ 

NEW  EDITION,  in  Pocket  Size,  pott  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. 
leather,  gilc  edge-,  3s.  net  per  vol. 

TAINE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURE.  Translated  by  H.  Van  Lain.  Pocket  Edition  in  4  Vols.,  with- 
32  Portraits. _ 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New. street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  14  April,  190b. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Another  terrible  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  record 
of  man’s  martyrdom  on  the  earth  ;  and  such  chapters  are 
many.  All  that  is  appalling  might  have  been  thought  to 
be  included  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ruin  and  devas¬ 
tation  caused  bv  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  But  the 
earthquake  of  Wednesday  last  at  San  Francisco  sur¬ 
passes  even  that  calamity  in  the  destruction  of  life,  and 
the  pitiable  state  of  helplessness,  consternation,  terror, 
and  misery  to  which  it  has  reduced  a  magnificent  city. 
This  is  the  latest  and  the  greatest  of  a  series  of  disasters 
caused  by  natural  forces  which  man  cannot  control  nor 
in  any  degree  guard  against.  \  esuvius,  Formosa,  San 
Francisco,  all  these  are  the  scenes  of  disasters  which 
have  not  been  occasioned  by  the  conflict  of  man  with 
Nature,  but  have  been  hurled  upon  him  by  Nature  in 
complete  indifference  to  his  presence.  At  \  esuvius 
escape  was  more  possible  than  at  San  Francisco. 
There  the  terror  approached  slowly  and  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  pageantrv.  At  San  Francisco  it  came  unforeseen, 
silently,  and  devastated  the  great  city  as  one  might  say 
at  a  stroke.  Within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  and  that 
is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  round  the  city, 
flight  would  be  objectless  because  there  would  be  no 
definite  area  of  safety  within  reach.  To  the  earthquake 
must  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  of  life  ; 
to  the  subsequent  fire  the  extensive  destruction  of 
property. 

It  is  not  possible  yet,  and  may  never  be,  exactly  to 
estimate  either  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  the 
value  of  the  property  destroyed.  The  earlier  accounts 
were  not  exaggerated  ;  and  probably  five  thousand 
lives  at  least  have  been  lost  and  the  loss  of  property  is 
estimated  at  ^40,000,000.  W  hat  cannot  be  reckoned 
is  the  misery  and  the  loss  caused  to  the  thousands 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  poorest  people 
it  is  said — who  are  homeless  and  destitute  of  food  and 
clothing,  except  what  may  be  supplied  by  the  State 


uthorities,  and  by  municipal  and  individual  charity 
t  other  parts  of  the  States.  San  Francisco  and  its 
diacent  towns  are  cosmopolitan  ;  and  doubtless  many 
ations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vesuvian  disaster,  will 
how  their  sympathy  with  sufferers  unhappy  beyond 


The  Vesuvian  eruptions  and  the  earthquake  in  Cali- 
>rnia  will  in  future  be  linked  together  not  only  as  the 
cenes  of  calamities  occurring  so  near  together,  but  as 
robably  connected  by  some  common .  natural  cause, 
'he  scientific  theories  are  extremely  interesting,  but 
hey  happen  to  be  very  much  at  variance.  Science  can 
eeister  volcanic  and  earthquake  effects :  but  while 
ome  experts  see  a  clear  connexion  between  \  esuvius 
nd  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  others  dispute  that 
me  has  anything  to  do  with  the  other.  According  to 
me  theory  sun  spots  are  indicative  of  changes  in  the 
un  which  may  effect  changes  in  the  earth,  producing 
10th  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes.  But  it  appears 
hat  sun  spots  at  present  are  not  particularly  sug¬ 
gestive.  Professor  Milne,  perhaps  the  best-known 
!f  seismologists,  is  asking  astronomers  to  say  whether 
inv  change  has  been  noticed  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth’s  axis  to  the  pole  star.  _  The  earth,  like  the 
nagnetic  needle,  has  its  variations  from  its  custo- 
nary  steady  swing  in  its  orbit,  and  it  has  to  ge 
lack  ;  in  doing  so  we  can  conceive  it  subjected  to  a 
nighty  wrench  which  must  tell  on  its  constituent  parts. 
VIoreover,  apart  from  this  theory,  there  is  the  gradual 
rooling  and  consequent  shrinking  of  the  earth  which 
nust  produce  similar  effects.  What  are  man  s  resources 
n  any  case?  Living  in  fragile  structures  probably. 
San  Francisco’s  earthquake-proof  buildings  have  not 


For  the  present  the  most  interesting  episode  in 
European  politics  is  a  certain  exuberant  telegram 
which  the  German  Emperor  sent  to  Count  Golou- 
chowski  informing  him  that  he  had  conferred  a  decora¬ 
tion  on  Count  Welsersheimb,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
representative  at  Algeciras.  It  has  set  all  the  con¬ 
tinental  politicians  comparing  it  with  the  Kruger 
telegram.  The  explanation  of  it  generally  given  is  that 
the  &Emperor,  wishing  to  work  off  his  pique  against 
j  Russia  and  Italy  for  their  support  of  France,  purposely 
exaggerated  the  philo-German  attitude  of  Austro- 
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Hungary  at  the  Conference.  With  robust  vivacity 
he  said  “You  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  brilliant 
second  on  the  duelling  ground,  and  you  may  be 
certain  of  similar  service  in  similar  case  from  me 
also  Even  if  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  that 

Austro-Hungary  gave  special  support  to  Germany  at 
the  Conference,  this  ardent  embrace  in  public  would  be 
embarrassing  to  Austro-Hungary,  which  has  many 
delicate  relations  with  Russia  and  Italy  that  would  be 
complicated  if  it  were  supposed  that  Austro-Hungary 
was  playing  “second”  to  Germany  by  way  of  quid 
pro  quo. 

Acceptance  of  the  demonstrative  compliment  would 
also  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  Austrian  Emperor’s 
Hungarian  subjects  with  whom  he  has  just  made  a 
friendly  arrangement.  They  believe  their  Emperor  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  German  Emperor 
during  the  past  troubles.  So  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
to  be  diplomatic  in  disengaging  himself  from  the 
Emperor  William’s  embrace.  The  most  grotesque 
thing  in  recent  politics,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story, 
is  the  part  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  played  in 
diplomacy.  Germany  has  not  been  so  sympathetic  as 
she  might  have  been  over  Italy’s  calamity  and  the 
Italians  are  indignant.  They  assert  that  this  attitude 
has  been  deliberately  assumed  as  a  reminder  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  displeasure.  Therefore,  so  we  are  gravely  told, 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  shakes  himself  free  of  the 
telegram  embarrassment  by  sending  a  large  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Vesuvius  Relief  Fund.  At  any  rate  all  this 
is  good,  copy  far  a  dull  season  ;  and  once  more  the 
German  Emperor  is  the  most  talked  of  personage  in 
Europe. 

Russia  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  new  loan  of 
some  ^80,000,000  around  which  so  many  domestic 
and  international  intrigues  have  circulated.  Resisted 
by  the  extremists,  who  see  their  chances  in  national 
bankruptcy,  and  by  the  constitutional  parties  who 
thought  the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Duma  would 
be  strengthened  if  it  had  the  control  of  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  loan  was  discountenanced  by  Germany,  who 
for  general  diplomatic  reasons  found  Russians  em¬ 
barrassments  to  her  advantage  and  in  particular  because 
she  desired  to  punish  Russia  for  supporting  France 
at  Algeciras.  German  financiers  in  consequence  lament 
the  loss  of  a  profitable  business.  The  Emperor’s 
anger  with  Italy,  indirectly  expressed  by  his  telegram  to 
Count  Golouchow’ski,  may  hurt  Italian  sentiment,  but 
it  injures  Germany  in  her  financial  interests.  The 
allotment  of  the  loan,  Germany  being  omitted,  in  fact 
emphasises  Germany’s  defeat  at  Algeciras.  France 
takes  up  ^32,000,000,  the  same  amount  being  placed 
in  Russia  itself ;  the  remaining  ^ji6,ooo,ooo  going  to 
Great  Britain  and  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium  and 
Holland.  The  loan  is  issued  at  88  ;  Germany  has  the 
satisfaction  of  having  made  the  terms  severer  for 
Russia  ;  and  its  Russian  opponents  have  increased  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  their  country,  which  remain 
extremely  serious  even  after  the  loan,  which  will  hardly 
do  more  than  meet  the  deficits  caused  by  recent  ex¬ 
penditure. 

For  the  next  five  weeks  France  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  her  electoral  campaign.  The  interest  of  the  struggle 
turns  on  the  bloc,  and  the  determined  efforts  of  candi¬ 
dates  like  M.  Doumer,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
which  was  dissolved  on  Saturday,  to  dispose  finally  of 
the  Radical-Republican  and  Socialist  compact.  The 
extreme  Socialists  will  no  doubt  make  much  of  the 
labour  troubles.  It  must  be  admitted  that  both 
M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Barthou  have  dealt  with  the 
delicate  problems  confronting  the  Government  with 
surprising  tact  and  courage.  At  Lens  the  strikers 
have  become  so  dangerously  aggressive  that  the  troops 
have  been  restrained  with  difficulty  from  taking  drastic 
measures,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  acted 
with  a  patient  firmness  which  will  have  its  effect  during 
the  elections.  In  the  same  way,  whilst  showing  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  grievances  of  the  postmen  whose 
strike  threatened  to  dislocate  the  social  and  business 
arrangements  of  Paris,  M.  Barthou  did  not  hesitate  to 
dismiss  three  hundred  of  the  worst  offenders,  and  all 
Paris  applauds  his  action. 


Other  questions  in  South  Africa  are  overshadowed  for 
the  moment  by  developments  in  Zululand.  Bambaata’s 
escape  across  the  border  has  we  fear  proved  the  incen¬ 
tive,  hitherto  wanting,  for  a  defiant  attitude  by  certain 
chiefs  apparently  almost  as  eager  as  they  were  in  the  old 
days  to  seek  a  pretext  for  dipping  their  assegais  in  blood. 
Two  Zulu  chiefs,  Siganandi  and  N’Dubi,  have  refused 
to  co-operate  with  the  Natal  forces  in  the  attempt  to 
capture  Bambaata  and  have  threatened  reprisals  on 
another  chief  named  Hashi  if  he  does  not  take  sides 
with  them.  Fortunately  Dinizulu,  the  son  of  Cetewayo 
whose  power  was  broken  at  Ulundi  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  is  loyal.  Though  he  is  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
chiefs  who  rule  Zululand  under  the  Wolselev  sub¬ 
division,  he  is  the  most  powerful  and  his  influence  will 
limit  the  area  of  the  trouble,  if  his  followers  do  not  get 
out  of  hand. 

At  any  time  the  action  of  Siganandi  and  N’Dubi 
would  be  disquieting,  but  just  now,  in  view  of  recent 
events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  that  it  may  be  the 
first  sign  that  the  long-threatened  storm  is  about  to 
break.  It  shows  at  least  how  little  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  understood  the  general  situation  in  South  Africa 
when  it  interposed  in  Natal  less  than  a  month  ago. 
White  men  throughout  South  Africa  are  keenly  appre¬ 
hensive  ;  the  Natal  Government  is  taking  all  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  ready  if  war  should  result,  and  special 
bodies  of  irregulars  are  already  being  organised.  The 
one  thing  to  prevent  at  any  cost  is  an  initial  success 
by  the  recalcitrant  chiefs. 

Irish  Nationalists  appear  to  have  celebrated  Easter 
Sunday  with  that  good  will  and  charity  that  prevail  in 
their  politics.  At  any  rate  the  “  Times  ”  Dublin 
correspondent  writing  on  Monday  stated  that  “  a  lively 
exchange  of  argument  took  place  yesterday  between 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  held  at  Tralee  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Land  and  Labour  Association  ”.  Mr.  O’Brien  is 
the  apostle  of  peace  in  the  Nationalist  party,  yet  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  rumpus  it  seems  his  fortune  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  it.  Just  at  present  he  is  at  war  with  his 
leaders  because  precipitately  “  at  ten  minutes’  notice” 
—  it  reminds  one  of  the  “  ten  minutes’  Bill  ”  whose 
story  an  indiscreet  supporter  of  Lord  John  Russell 
blurted  out — the)'  committed  the  party  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Mr.  Bryce  and  the  new  Government 
about  the  Land  Commissioners. 

But  what  stings  Mr.  O’Brien  most  cruelly  is  that  Mr. 
O’Donnell  should  attack  his  paper.  As  a  rule  it  is  a 
paper  that  attacks  a  man,  not  a  man  a  paper.  There 
is  something  droll  in  the  idea  of  a  politician  rushing 
to  the  front  of  a  platform  and  complaining  that  cruel 
things  have  been  said  about  his  newspaper.  We  can 
only  recall  one  other  instance  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Cecil 
Raikes,  the  Postmaster-General,  “  attacked  ”  the 
“  Western  Mail  ”  about  some  articles  it  had  published. 
One  of  the  owners  of  the  paper  happened  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  at  the  time— Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean  ; 
and  so  soon  as  his  chance  came  he  rose  in  the  House 
and  trounced  and  thwacked  Mr.  Raikes  wfith  all  his 
might.  One  cannot  understand  a  man  being  so  sensi¬ 
tive  about  attacks  on  “  my  paper  ”  ;  it  is  not  as  if  the 
paper  could  not  defend  itself. 

The  Attorney-General  would  be  of  an  angelic  dispo¬ 
sition  indeed  if  he  did  not  chafe  a  little  at  the  way  in 
which  he  has  been  treated  by  his  leader  and  by  fortune 
at  the  opening  of  his  ministerial  career.  First  his 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  w'as  approved  by  the  Cabinet  ;  and 
then  the  Cabinet,  or  a  section  of  it,  at  the  orders  of  the 
labour  party  gave  him  away  completely,  This  alone 
would  be  enough  to  make  many  a  man  disaffected  ;  his 
case  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Tory  Minister  in  charge 
of  a  great  Education  Bill  who  was  sacrificed  to  the 
w'him  of  a  private  member  on  his  own  side.  But,  that 
his  lot  may  be  still  harder,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  been 
amiably  announcing  that  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bill 
the  Solicitor-General  will  be  responsible  in  future  as  he 
is  more  in  sympathy  with  labour  !  This  is  a  little  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  even  the  Attorney-General, 
who  has  put  out  an  official  statement  that  influenza 
alone  has  incapacitated  him,  and  that  want  of  sympathy 
with  labour  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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While  most  people  were  enjoying-  the  Easter  Monday 
holiday  the  Bishop  of  London  was  writing  a  long  official 
letter  to  the  Rural  Deans  of  his  diocese  as  a  hrst 
sten  in  the  opposition  which  he  is  organising  against 
the  Education  Bill.  The  Rural  Deans  are  asked  to 
assist  in  the  preparations  for  a  mass  meeting  which 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  1 1  May  which  is  to  be 
“  a  united  and  forcible  expression  of  the  mind  ot  the 
Church  people  of  London  The  word  manifesto  is  rather 
overworked,  but  it  is  not  an  inappropriate  description  ot 
the  Bishop’s  letter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
effects  of  the  Education  Bill  on  the  Church  schoo  s 
ouMit  to  be  clearly  and  intelligibly  explained  in  every 
town  and  village.'  This  ought  certainly  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  Bishop’s  letter  would  form  an  admirable 
basis  for  lectures  and  addresses.  It  shows  that  the 
Bill  is  a  confiscation  on  a  large  scale  of  property-rights 
which  could  only  be  acquiesced  in  if  the  religious 
education,  which  the  schools  were  built  to  proviae 
were  to  be  maintained.  This  condition  is  not  fulfi  led 
and  all  that  churchmen  have  done  during  the  last 
hundred  years  becomes  abortive. 

The  Bishop  mentions  a  school  in  Bethnal  Green  built 
by  churchmen  at  a  cost  of  ,£8,000,  and  others  in  tie 
diocese  at  ^12,000  built  since  1902  which  might  be 
compulsorily  transferred  to  the  County  Council  at  a 
merely  nominal  rent  without  appeal  and  without 
redress.  The  religious  instruction  which  they  were 
built  to  provide  would  be  permitted  on  only  two 
mornings  a  week;  “on  the  other  mornings  religious 
instruction  of  the  kind  which  they  were  built  to  avoid 
is  to  be  introduced  ”.  This  is  a  telling  sentence  which 
ought  to  have  due  effect.  And  there  is  another 
statement  which  puts  the  case  equally  well.  the 
present  teachers  are  to  be  silenced.  Teachers  who 
have  taught  the  Catechism  for  thirty  years  are  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  it  no  longer  “  even  if  we  other  to  pay 
them  specially  for  it,”.  They  will  be  expected  and  paid 
to  give  the  religious  teaching  of  which  the  noncon¬ 
formists  approve  and  which  the  local  authority  lays 
down  ;  but  they  will  be  forbidden  to  give  the  religious 
teaching  which  the  Church  ot  England  special  y 
provides. 

During  the  recess  the  only  “live”  political  topic 
is  the  Education  Bill.  Perhaps  we  cannot  cite  the 
columns  of  letters  in  the  newspapers  in  proot  because 
evidently,  as  most  of  the  letters  are  not  dated,  the} 
were  written  before  the  recess  and  are  now  being  used 
bv  thrifty  editors  as  cheap  “  make  up  ”.  But  the  ^de¬ 
pendent  Labour  party’s  annual  meeting  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers’  annual  conference  both 
synchronise  with  the  Bishop’s  letter  of  Easter.  Monday  ; 
and  the  Education  Bill  was  a  piece  de  resistance  of 
both.  The  Independent  Labour  party  intend  to 
oppose  the  Government  Bill  uncompromisingly  trom 
their  standpoint  of  secular  education.  The  Government 
is  prepared  to  kow-tow  to  the  labour  party  abjectly 
enough,  but  while  they  are  willing  to  do  injustice  at 
the  bidding  of  nonconformists  who  rule  the  roost  on 
the  education  question  the  labour  party  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  carry  their  particular  form  of  injustice. 
They  may  exult  in  bringing  the  Government  to  their 
knees  on  the  trade  unions  question  and  instilling  a 
wholesome  terror  into  them  ;  they-  cannot  handle 
secular  education  so  effectively.  But  their  hostility 
must  be  an  important  factor  in  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  Meantime  we  have  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  party  for  a  terse  and  true  description  of  the  genesis 
and  history  of  the  Bill.  No  government,  he  declared, 
had  ever  made  a  more  complete  surrender  to  the 
clamour  of  sectarianism  than  the  Government  had  done 
in  this  Bill. 

To  read  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  is  to  discover  that  this  body  is 
oblivious  to  everything  but  its  own  importance.  One 
wonders  if  they  are  all  Nonconformists  ;  they  are  so 
intent  on  riding  roughshod  over  everything  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  forcing  themselves  into 
denominational  schools  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
superhuman  virtues  as  heaven-born  teachers.  The 
gentleman  who  presided  gave  a  fairly  characteristic 
exhibition  of  the  temper  of  the  meeting  by-  stating  that 
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signatures  to  a  petition  desiring  any  special  kind  of 
religious  teaching  in  a  school.  Yet  he  and  lus  fel  o\v  s 
are  lauding  a  Bill  which,  as  a  special  boon,  allows 
Churchmen  to  teach  the  Catechism  in  their  own  schools 
only  on  condition  that  they  tout  for  signatures  and  put 
themselves  in  a  position  which  deserves  to  be  branded 
as  criminal. 

The  Volunteers  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  weather  during  the  Easter  holiday’s.  I  hanks  to 
it,  their  training  has  been  of  a  much  more  practical 
character  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  year. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  so  large  a  number  of  men 
in  various  occupations  should  have  decided  to  spend 
their  holidays  in  this  manner  ;  and  we  should  be  sin¬ 
cerely  glad  if  we  could  be  convinced  that  this  indicated 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  nation  generally  to  take  such 
matters  seriously,  and  qualify  themselves  .  for  the 
supreme  national  duty-  of  defending  their  Empire.  But 
the  number  of  those  who  decide  to  spend  their  ho.idays 
in  this  manner  is  very  small,  and  we  can  see  no  signs 
as  yet  of  any  national  movement  towards  taking  the 
defence  problem  in  earnest. 

The  Volunteers  are  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion.  The  new  War  Secretary  has  adopted  the  blue 
water  doctrines  in  an  extreme  form;  and,  as  he  has 
himself  admitted,  the  mere  existence  of  the  \  olunteers 
is  inconsistent  with  a  logical  outcome  of  these  ideals. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  views,  the  present  policy  is  to 
favour  the  Volunteers,  and  grant  them  concessions  as 
regards  training  requirements.  This  plan  already  seems 
to  have  had  some  effect  on  the  numbers  obtainable,  a 
result  which  by  itself  is  obviously  gratifying.  But  is 
it  reallv  a  national  gain?  In  such  matters  we  require 
quality'  rather  than  quantity,  and  now  we  seem  likely- 
only  to  get  the  latter— a  delusive  and  questionable 
advantage,  which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a 
great  emergency. 

Why  is  the  public  appetite  for  crimes  and  horrors  so 
much  lustier  during  the  short  holiday  seasons,  Easte. 
and  Whitsuntide  and  perhaps  Christmas,  than  at  other 
times?  That  there  are  more  serious  crimes  committed 
then  than  ordinarily- we  do  not  for  a  moment  belie\  e, 
though  poster  and  placard  might  lead  innocent 
people  to  think  otherwise.  There  are  no  more  crimes 
on  holidays  than  on  working  days,  but  the  scientific 
publicist  of  crime  has  somehow  learnt  that  they-  pay  him 
better  then  than  at  other  seasons  ;  and  so  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  he  advertises  his  murder  menu  with  more 
enterprise.  This  Easter  the  menu  has  been  as  abundant 
and  varied  as  ever.  It  is  a  ghoulish  thing  that  there 
should  still  be  districts  in  benighted  London  where  boys 
and  men  are  suffered  to  yell  out  their  “  spechuls 
as  they  tear  through  the  streets  and  squares.  The  e\  1 
has  been  lessened,  but  not  yet  stamped  out. 

Mr.  Jabez  Balfour  has  been  released  from  his  long 
imprisonment.  An  event  like  this  should  be  kept 
quite  private,  and  ordinarily  we  should  not  think  ot 
referring  to  it.  The  right  way,  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  to  treat  such  an  incident  is  the  way  ot 
absolute  reticence.  The  authorities  recognising  t  is 
did  all  in  their  power  to  shield  the  released  man  and 
his  family  from  the  pains  of  publicity  ;  but  all  m 
vain  ;  a  herd  of  detective  reporters  were  on  his  track, 
sleuthhounds  for  copy,  copy.  There  is  something 
about  all  this  that  jars  on  one  detestably.  It  may  be 
just  a  question  of  good  taste,  but  that  is  a  good  deal, 
for  good  taste  is  the  aroma  of  life. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  has 
been  issued  to  the  press.  It  is  the.  record  ot  a  re¬ 
markable  second  year’s  work.  A  W  histler,  a  Cotman, 
a  Velazquez  are  the  pictures  bought,  besides  a  numbe. 
of  drawings  and  objects  of  art  bought  or  gi\  en.  Im¬ 
patient  people  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
purchase  of  the  “Venus”  will  find  a  lull  account  ot 
that  transaction.  The  picture  was  sold  by  its  owner 
for  £  no, 500.  When  the  question  of  its  purchase 
came'’ before  the  Fund  it  had  become  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Agnew,  who  made  special  terms  for 
the  nation,  offering  it  at  ^45,000,  a  sum  after- 
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wards  reduced  by  their  subscription  of  5,000  guineas. 
They  further  furnished  the  Committee  of  the  Fund 
with  details  of  the  outlay  that  had  enhanced  the  ori¬ 
ginal  price,  and  they  offered,  at  any  time  within  two 
years,  to  take  the  picture  back  at  the  price  named.  It 
ought  to  be  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  executive 
of'the  Fund  took  every  care  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  price  was  not,  in  the  circumstances,  exorbitant,  and 
that  they  were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  patriotic 
forbearance  of  Messrs.  Agnew. 

Besides  this  statement  a  valuable  note  on  the  picture 
by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  is  included  in  the  Report,  which 
finally  disposes  of  the  confusion  of  the  “  Venus  ”  with 
the  lost  “  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”,  and  establishes  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  former.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  splendid 
gift  to  the  nation  ;  ^1,400,  or  thereabouts,  has  still  to 
be  found,  and  after  the  heroic  subscribers,  the  small 
ones  might  now  step  in.  The  King  has  significantly 
marked  his  sense  of  a  national  service  by  consenting  to 
become  Patron  of  the  Fund.  Among  the  subscribers 
we  notice  with  pleasure  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

Mr.  Henniker-Heaton  has  written  a  long  letter  to 
the  Postmaster-General  urging  him  to  propose  uni¬ 
versal  penny  postage  at  the  forthcoming  Congress  at 
Rome,  and  if  it  is  rejected  to  open  negotiations  with 
France,  America  and  Japan  for  a  restricted  postal 
union  with  the  British  Empire.  His  letter,  which  the 
“Times”  publishes,  is  almost  a  broadsheet  in  extent, 
and  shows  of  course  absolute  intimacy  with  the  whole 
postal  question.  But  turning  from  letters  to  literature, 
we  demur  to  his  view  that  Macaulay  wrote  the  lines 

“  And  those  in  rear  cried  ‘  Forward  ’, 

And  those  in  front  cried  ‘  Back  ’  ”. 

It  is  often  questioned  which  is  worse  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  to  misquote  from  memory  or  to  get  down 
from  the  shelf  one  of  those  dreadful  books  on  popular 
quotations.  Somebody,  Lamb  perhaps,  warmly  de¬ 
fended  the  practice  of  misquotation.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  it  better  to  err  with  Mr.  Heaton  than  be  right 
with  “  A  Thousand  and  one  Gems  of  English  Poetry  ”. 

Warwick  is  about  to  pay  Sherborne  the  compliment 
of  imitation,  and  is  preparing  a  civic  pageant  comme¬ 
morative  of  its  1700  years.  Episodes  in  the  town’s 
history  will  be  illustrated  by  some  thousands  of 
performers,  who  will  impersonate  more  or  less  familiar 
characters  from  Caractacus  to  Shakespeare  and  on¬ 
wards.  The  design  is  intended  to  carry  something 
more  than  local  significance  and  the  final  tableau  will 
be  composed  of  figures  representing  the  fourteen  little 
Warwicks  to  be  found  in  America  and  the  Colonies. 
If  the  pageant  repeats  the  success  of  last  year’s  event 
in  Dorsetshire  other  towns  with  histories  it  is  said  are 
prepared  to  do  likewise.  These  panoramas  if  well 
done  should  lend  a  new,  a  picturesque  and  an  in¬ 
structive  element  to  civic  life. 

Radium  is  now  a  word  so  common  in  daily  talk  that 
the  death  in  a  street  accident  of  M.  Curie  is  an  event  of 
interest  even  to  many  who  are  not  in  the  least  aware  of 
what  M.  Curie’s  discovery  means  in  modern  science. 
There  is  a  strange  irony  in  death  coming  in  such  ignoble 
form  to  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  world.  But 
nature  does  not  hold  her  hand  until  the  great  man  can 
wrap  his  robes  about  him.  She  prepares  for  the 
average  undistinguished  man,  the  kind  who  can  be 
indefinitely  produced,  the  grand  catastrophe,  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  or  an  earthquake  ;  and  sends  fate  to  a 
Curie  in  the  shape  of  a  street-dray. 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  died  last  week,  was  one 
of  the  most  book-learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
born,  lived  and  worked  practically  all  his  life  and  died 
in  the  atmosphere  of  books.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  such  men  grow  to  be  mere  “  bookful  blockheads 
....  with  loads  of  learned  lumber  ”  in  the  head  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Garnett,  who  read  with 
fine  judgment  and  discrimination.  He  did  not  himself 
add  any  strikingly  original  work  to  English  literature, 
but  wrote  cultivated  verse  and  a  quantity  of  prose, 
critical  and  biographical,  strong  in  knowledge  and 
admirable  in  form. 
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THE  CLAMOUR  OF  SECTARIANISM. 

THE  Government  has  shown  itself  so  subservient  to 
the  labour  party  that  the  views  of  this  party  on 
any  Government  legislation  are  well  worth  particular 
attention.  If  it  warns,  threatens,  or  commands  much 
deference  will  be  paid  it  ;  and  when  Mr.  Birrell  reads 
the  report  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  on  Easter  Monday  we  can  well  imagine 
him  asking  himself  if  his  Birrellisms  on  the  Education 
Bill  will  have  the  same  fate  as  befell  the  Waltonisms 
of  his  colleague  the  Attorney-General  on  the  Trade 
Disputes  Bill.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  this 
party  has  the  courage  of  its  opinions  and  it  will  not 
give  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for 
official  Liberalism.  Mockeries  of  this  kind  they  have 
the  honesty  to  resign  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Birrell  when  he 
is  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  “  ministering  to  the 
clamours  of  sectarianism  There  is  no  particular 
subtlety  or  distinction  of  phraseology  in  Mr.  Snowden’s 
description  of  what  Mr.  Birrell  was  doing  when  he 
introduced  the  Education  Bill ;  but  it  could  not  be 
improved  on  as  a  frank  and  simple  statement  of  the 
Biil  whose  substance  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Clifford 
about  the  year  1902  and  whose  peroration  was  com¬ 
posed  four  years  later  in  Battersea  Park  by  Mr.  Birrell. 
The  Bill  is  simply  what  Mr.  Snowden  called  it  :  a 
“surrender  to  the  clamour  of  sectarianism”,  and  the 
labour  party  is  not  going  to  become  particeps  criminis 
in  the  matter.  Its  leaders  know  the  nonconformist 
spirit  intimately.  Most  of  them  have  been  nurtured 
on  the  unsatisfactory  diet  of  the  dissenting  chapel. 
They  know  that  Nonconformists  are  playing  false  to 
their  own  principles  over  the  Education  Bill.  Most 
of  them,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  when  they 
were  boys  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  Liberation 
Society  was  the  pioneer  of  a  noble  movement  for 
establishing  the  equality  of  all  religious  teaching  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  But  now  they  are  older,  and  themselves 
members  of  Parliament,  they  find  they  are  required  by 
their  quondam  teachers  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  confer 
the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  the  taxes  and  rates  of 
the  country,  on  a  special  kind  of  religious  teaching 
whose  special  virtue  consists  in  its  ignoring  every  other 
kind  of  religious  teaching  known  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
religion  which  pleases  nobody  but  the  Nonconformists 
themselves,  Mr.  Snowden  says  ;  and  they  are  seeking 
to  establish  it  by  the  Education  Bill  with  the  patronage 
and  endowment  of  the  State.  The  labour  party  knows, 
as  other  people  do,  that  if  the  Nonconformists  were 
acting  honestly  and  straightforwardly  they  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  labour  party  in  demanding  a  purely 
secular  system  ot  education.  But  they  have  chosen  to 
put  themselves  in  the  position  ot  a  sect  claiming  the 
establishment  of  their  views  as  a  State  religion. 

No  wonder  the  labour  party  is  disgusted  with  noncon¬ 
formity  and  with  the  Government  which  is  aiding  and 
abetting  it.  It  had  the  right  to  expect  Nonconformists 
to  be  its  allies  in  secularising  the  schools  and  it  is 
betrayed.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  rather 
than  assist  the  Nonconformists  in  effecting  their  coup 
they  will  assist  in  making  the  present  Bill  impossible. 
They  have  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  accomplishing 
their  own  scheme  of  secularisation  ;  but  they  will  un¬ 
hesitatingly  prefer  the  Education  Act  of  1902  to  the 
Education  Bill  of  1906.  They  have  wrecked  one  govern¬ 
ment  bill  and  they  are  prepared  to  wreck  another.  The 
Education  Bill  is  the  first  measure  of  general  politics,  as 
distinct  from  purely  labour  politics,  on  which  the  labour 
party  has  the  opportunity  of  making  good  its  claim  to 
act  independently  of  Liberal  party  politics.  We  do  not 
suppose  it  is  in  quite  so  strong  a  position  as  it  was  in 
on  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  The  question  of  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  affect  its  rank  and  file  so  directly  and 
personally  as  the  question  ot  the  trade  unions.  Mr. 
Masterman,  and  other  socialist  or  labour  members  who 
advocate  the  secularisation  of  education,  may  indulge 
the  fancy  that  there  is  more  approval  of  their  views 
than  is  conspicuous.  Mr.  Masterman  admits  that  the 
large  and  increasing  population  who  demand  it  is  not 
conspicuously  vocal  ”  :  and  there  is  no  chance  for  pure 
secularism  at  present  :  the  fight  must  be  on  other  ground. 
The  important  point  to  be  understood  now  is  that  the 
government  bill  is  disliked  as  much  by  the  labour  party 
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as  it  is  by  Churchmen  and  all  other  supporters  of 
denominational  teaching.  For  purposes  of  attack 
against  a  common  enemy  it  is  well  to  have  allies, 
though  when  the  victory  is  won  there  may  be  disputes  | 
about  what  is  to  be  done  with  it.  And  these  allies  are 
very  useful  in  this  instance.  They  can  expose  more 
effectively  than  denominationalists  can  do  the  hypo- 
critical  pretence  of  Nonconformists  that  they  are  fighting 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious 
equality.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  in  Parliament 
a  considerable  group  of  members  who  stand  aloof  from 
the  two  great  contending  parties  whose  strife  centres 
round  religious  teaching.  They  may  cry  a  plague  on 
both  your  houses  ;  but  they  will  see  to  it  that  the 
■clamour  of  sectarianism  shall  be  known  for  what  it  is. 

If  they  rendered  no  further  aid  than  this  their  services 
would  be  of  great  value  ;  but  there  are  many  poten¬ 
tialities  in  a  party  that  can  take  the  tone  they  do  on 
questions  in  which  they  are  greatly  interested  ;  on 
which  they  know  their  own  mind,  as  Mr.  Snowden  put 
it.  Everything  is  possible  in  such  a  case,  and  on  the 
Education  Bill  as  on  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  we  may 
hear  a  repetition  of  the  threat  “  If  the  Government  are 
not  wise  enough  to  bow  to  superior  force,  upon  them¬ 
selves  will  be  the  consequences  of  their  folly”. 

But  there  is  another  body  of  persons  besides  the 
Nonconformists  to  whom  also  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  truth  should  be  told.  Very  likely  in  this  case  too 
the  labour  party  may  play  the  candid  friend.  V V  e 
mean  the  school  teachers  who  have  been  holding  during 
the  week  their  annual  conference  at  Scarborough. 
The  labour  party  are  peculiarly  favourably  situated  tor 
seeing  through  the  motives  and  unctuous  pretences  of 
those  superior  persons,  who  run  the  Nonconformists 
pretty  close  in  the  race  of  insincerity.  The  labour 
members  know  something  about  trade  unions  ;  and 
they  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  approval  by  these 
teachers  of  the  Education  Bill  is  induced  by  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  narrowest  trade  unionism  or 
professionalism.  The  teachers  ignore  the  great  issues 
raised  by  the  question  of  religious  teaching  and  con¬ 
centrate  themselves  wholly  on  the  consideration  how 
their  own  status  and  privileges  will  be  affected.  Mr. 
Snowden  was  wrong  when  he  said  the  Education  bill 
pleases  only  the  Nonconformists  ;  it  pleases  the  teachei s 
who  see  a  professional  gain  in  the  abolition  of  specific 
religious  teaching  in  all  schools.  Secular  teaching 
purely  would  serve  their  turn  as  well  as  the  scheme  of 
the  Nonconformists,  in  obtaining  them  admission,  to  all 
schools;  but  as  the  nonconformist  section  is  in  the 
ascendent  they  hail  it  with  fervour  in  their  own  inte¬ 
rests  and  with  studied  indifference  to  the  real  issues 
between  definite  religious  teaching,  indefinite  religious 
teaching,  or  secularism,  or  to  the  rights  which  de¬ 
nominationalists  have  to  retain  some  control  over  their 
own  schools.  Their  self-complacency  is  hurt  by  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  any  religious  teach¬ 
ing  which  they,  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  teachers, 
should  not  be  considered  quite  competent  to  give. 
The  nonconformist  position  exactly  suits  them  and 
’they  adopt  it.  There  were  several  teachers  at  the 
■Conference  who  supported  the  clauses  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  which  provide  that  where  four-fifths  of  the 
parents  desire  it  a  voluntary  school  shall  be  retained  as 
at  present  and  taught  by  a  teacher  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  parents  represent.  It  is  clear  from  the 
overwhelming  majority  against  this  proposal  that 
the  teachers  are  with  the  Nonconformists  against  those 
very  incomplete  concessions  which  the  Government 
itself  regards  as  a  minimum  of  justice.  Not  even  an 
appeal  made  to  them  by  a  teacher  moved  them  ;  though 
it  might  have  made  some  impression  on  their  pro¬ 
fessional  instincts.  He  pointed  out  that  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  would  probably  result  in  the  closing  of  many 
Roman  Catholic  schools  and  the  sending  of  many 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  into  the  wilderness,  for  they 
must  obey  the  supreme  commands  of  conscience.  In 
truth  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  is  so  entirely  pro¬ 
fessional  that  they  may  be  ruled  out  by  anyone  who 
desires  to  judge  of  the  Education  Bill  in  its  larger 
public  aspects.  The  labour  party  may  be  trusted  to 
deal  with  them  as  they  will  with  the  Nonconformists. 
If  there  should  be  surprise  that  the  labour  party  should 


be  against  a  trade  union,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  labour  members  do  not  happen  to  be  members  ot 
this  particular  trade  union. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  ALGECIRAS. 

EUROPE  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a  fresh  attack 
of  nerves.  Perhaps  the  prolonged  tension  of  the 
Algeciras  Conference  is  still  telling  upon  the  Powers..  In 
any  case  a  very  insufficient  cause  is  agitating  journalistic 
centres.  The  quotations  from  foreign  newspapers  with 
which  our  own  press  would  make  our  hair  stand  on 
end  are  often  trivial  enough,  but  several  of  these  papers 
would  not  write  as  they  do  were  they  not  inspired. 
For  this  reason  their  utterances  are  not  altogether  to 
be  dismissed  as  trivialities  or  mere  sensation-mongering. 
But  what  they  are  telling  us  about  the  relations  inter  se 
of  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  vieux  jeu  for 
anyone  who  has  noted  with  the  smallest  attention  the 
more  recent  developments  of  European  politics. 

Events  at  Algeciras  merely  emphasised  a  situation 
already  developed.  The  Kaiser’s  telegram  is  not  the 
cause  of  but  the  comment  upon  a  new  position.  It  is 
however  a  perfectly  gratuitous  excursion  into  the 
dangerous  seas  of  political  prophecy  to  announce  the 
“  break-up  of  the  Triplice  ”.  Let  us  remember  that  it 
has  still  two  years  to  run  and  strange  shifts  of  policy 
may  be  seen  within  two  years,  but,  in  spite  of  this  in¬ 
disputable  fact,  we  find  ingenuity  daily  exercised  upon 
the  arrangements  likely  to  be  made  by  Italy  for  securing 
herself  when  she  throws  over  Germany.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  she  intends  to 
secede  from  the  Alliance  even  when  free  to  do  it,  but 
while  it  is  quite  conceivable  she  may  not  renew  it  on  the 
same  terms  or  may  even  seek  another  partner,  the 
reasons  so  zealously  provided  for  her  are  obviously 

absurd.  .  .  , 

If  Italy  determines  to  change  partners  it  will  not  be 

because  the  new  ally  has  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Long  ago  Pitt  remonstrated  with  his  opponents 
on  the  folly  of  speaking  of  any  nation  as  inevitably  and 
naturallv  the  foe  of  another.  Surely  it  is  no  less  absurd 
to  talk  of  any  nation  as  naturally  the  ally  of  another 
because  both  are  supposed  to  enjoy,  or  suffer  from,  a 
similar  system  of  government.  Nations  form  alliances 
for  political  reasons  and  not  for  reasons  of  sentiment  or 
because  the  prerogatives  of  the  heads  of  the  two  states 
are  catalogued  under  the  same  title.  To  argue  all  this 
out  solemnly  at  this  time  of  day  might  seem  superfluous 
indeed  were  it  not  that  these  fantastic  theories  still  play 
a  part  in  discussion  as  if  they  had  any  foundation  eithei 
in  experience  or  probability.  On  a  similar  footing 
stands  the  equally  unsupported  position  that  Spain 
backed  France  at  Algeciras  because  she  was  shortly  to 
see  her  own  dynasty  united  with  ours.  She  supported 
France  on  the  whole  because  she  was  already  bound  to 
her  by  private  agreements  which  gave  her  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  footing  in  Morocco  than  any  she  could  other 
wise  obtain  and  being  an  honourable  and  chivalrous 
nation  her  rulers  were  not  likely  cynically  to  abandon  a 
friend  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  out  of  it. 

It  can  only  be  the  ground  swell  of  the  furious  anti- 
German  tempest  that  has  lately  raged  among  us  that 
throws  up  this  sort  of  rubbish,  but  we  have  neverthe¬ 
less  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  palpable  ritt  in  the 
Triplice.  The  line  taken  by  Italy  at  Algeciras  was  not 
that  of  an  ally  of  Germany.  If  this  view  of  an  ally  s 
obligations  is  to  prevail  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the 
benefit  to  either  party  consists  in  entering  into  such 
agreements.  The  position  will  be  that  ot  a  lady  at  a 
German  ball,  who  takes  a  turn  round  the  room  with 
half  a  dozen  different  partners  during  the  same  dance. 
We  can  well  understand  that  this  is  not  the  view  ot  the 
Kaiser  or  any  other  ruler  who  has  to  prepare  tor 
military  contingencies  at  any  moment.  It  is  pertectiy 
certain  that  Italian  obligations  to  her  ally  were  not 
interpreted  in  this  fashion  by  Urispi..  .  _ 

We  are  asked  to  assume  that  it  is  not  in  reality 
Italy  but  Great  Britain  which  is  aimed  at  by  the 
Kaiser’s  telegram.  This  is  a  truly  insular  view. 
Recent  polemics  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  are 
some  people  who  regard  the  world  as  merely  a  field  for 
the  rivalry  of  Germany  and  ourselves.  The  action  ot 
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Italy  can  only  be  due  in  a  very  secondary  sense  to  any  j 
suo-o-estion  of  our  Government.  None  but  the  craziest 
of  pan-Germanic  chauvinists  really  believes  that  we  are 
intriguing-  against  Germany  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
induce  her  allies  to  transfer  their  affections  elsewhere. 
The  tendency  of  Italian  policy  (which  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  clear  at  Algeciras)  has  been  slowly 
maturing  for  several  years.  It  is  nearly  four  years 
ago  since  Prince  Biilovv  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that 
the  Mediterranean  questions,  then  being  amicably 
settled  between  France  and  Italy,  were  not  in  any  way 
contrary  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Indeed  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Alliance  never  could  insure  Italy’s 
position  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  because  it 
could  not  that  England  at  one  time  agreed  to  guarantee 
the  status  quo  there.  When  Italy  was  able  to  arrange 
matters  directly  with  France  any  further  guarantee 
became  unnecessary.  If  Germany  is  to  have  her  own 
policy  in  that  sea  we  may  find  a  new  set.  of  facts 
coming  in  to  complicate  the  international  position,  and 
we  cannot  see  anything  unreasonable  in  her  indirect 
remonstrance  to  Italy  “call  you  this  backing  of  a 
friend  ?  ”  We  do  not  defend  the  methods  of  the 
German  press,  inspired  or  not,  in  enforcing  its  views  ; 
they  are  often  deplorable  ;  but  the  interesting  point  is 
whether  the  bird  is  to  be  whistled  back  or  whether 
we  may  look  to  a  new  flight  of  Italian  policy  in  a 
definitely  French  direction. 

We  do  not  believe  at  present  any  such  definite  change 
of  policy  is  to  be  looked  for.  Italy,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  had  received  assurances  from  France  about 
Tripoli  in  return  for  a  promise  to  stand  aloof  from 
Morocco.  Germany  therefore  did  not  in  all  probability, 
although  she  remonstrates,  expect  any  very  enthusiastic 
support  in  her  claims.  The  remonstrance  was  for  a 
wider  purpose.  Italy  must  be  quite  well  aware  that  any 
views  she  may  have  on  Tripoli  are  greatly  at  the  mercy 
of  German  policy,  for  German  influence  at  Yildiz  is  still 
paramount.  The  greatest  menace  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  its  solidarity  arises  from  the  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Italy  and  from  the  fact  that  Germany  would 
be  well  satisfied  to  see  Austria  occupying  regions  where 
Italy  would  greatly  resent  her  being  established.  It 
has  been  said  that  Austria  has  at  present  no  strong 
ambitions.  This  can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  assiduous  propaganda  by  Austrian 
agents  in  Macedonia.  The  Italian  claims  to  Albania 
have  always  seemed  to  us  absurd.  The  idea  of  Italy 
conquering  and  holding  in  subjection  those  sturdy 
mountaineers  is  not  compatible  with  our  knowledge  ot 
Italian  capacity  to  control  other  races,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  large  and  influential  parties 
in  Italy  which  have  these  ambitions  and  a  dangerous 
agitation  might  ensue  against  the  rulers  of  the  country 
if  they  had  been  held  to  have  wantonly  sacrificed  the 
Italian  chances  in  those  regions.  If  Germany  throws 
all  her  weight  on  Austria’s  side  in  a  Balkan  settlement 
Italy’s  position  would  be  hopeless.  Her  ambitions  in 
Tripoli  and  her  ambitions  in  the  Near  East  therefore 
can  both  be  checkmated  by  German  opposition.  The 
Kaiser’s  telegram  no  doubt  contains  that  warning. 
The  Italian  Government  has  quickly  repudiated  the 
suggestion  of  a  coolness  between  the  allies  for  it  is 
quite  aware  of  this  fact.  The  Irredentists  are  already 
clamouring  for  a  new  set  of  partners.  They  would 
gladly  substitute  a  quadruple  alliance  of  France,  Russia, 
Italy  and  England  for  the  old  Triplice.  This  proposal 
raises  a  very  much  larger  question  than  \vas  threshed 
out  at  the  recent  Conference  ;  indeed  it  raises  several, 
the  future  of  Austria,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of 
Morocco.  What  we  do  not  see  clearly  is  what  England 
or  Russia  is  to  gain  from  any  such  arrangement. 
They  are  no  doubt  intended  to  hold  Germany  in  check 
while  Austria  is  robbed  of  her  Italian-speaking  provinces 
and  is  prevented  from  going  to  Salonica  for  the  benefit 
of  Italy,  who  is  also  to  be  allowed  to  try  her  hand  in 
Tripoli.  France  we  may  presume  is  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco.  The  benefits  to  England  and  Russia 
are  problematical.  These  dreams  of  an  extreme  party 
in  Italy  are  put  forward  in  conspicuous  quarters  and 
are  worth  noticing  because  they  indicate  certain 
dangers  inherent  in  any  attempts  made  to  persuade 
Italy  that  she  can  easily  and  profitably  find  new  allies 
among  “democratic  nations”  for  old  ones.  She  has 


indeed  been  rightly  inspired  to  end  her  unnecessary 
and  profitless  bickering  with  France,  but  she  will  be 
foolish  if  she  ignores  altogether  her  interests  in  Central 
Europe  and  the  predominant  position  there  of  her 
German  ally.  After  all  Germany  without  assistance 
has  compelled  Europe  to  take  her  view  against  the 
monopolising  of  Morocco,  and  Italy  may  be  well  warned 
that  it  is  possible  to  go  further  in  the  French  direction 
and  fare  worse  than  France  has  done  already. 


PULL  SENATE,  PULL  PRESIDENT. 

THE  world  in  general  has  been  contented  to  take  on 
trust  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  most  European 
newspapers  that  President  Roosevelt’s  popularity  had 
been  enormously  increased  by  the  peace-making  of 
Portsmouth  and  that  he  is  therefore  practically  master 
in  his  own  house,  no  man  daring  to  say  him  nay.  He 
has  undoubtedly  been  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  establish  his  own  supremacy  but  the  notion  that  it  is 
unchallenged  is  about  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  are  nearly 
all  the  other  popular  delusions  entertained  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  to  American  persons  and  politics. 

A  bitter  and  internecine  strife  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  raging  for  months  between  Senate  and  President. 
With  the  growth  of  American  foreign  policy  this  conflict 
is  inevitable  and  if  Imperialism  in  the  end  triumph  in 
American  affairs  the  President  must  win.  This  is  plain 
to  any  student  of  comparative  politics,  but  at  present 
Senate  and  President  are  divided  on  almost  every  matter 
of  importance  which  agitates  Americans,  and  the  issue 
is  uncertain. 

The  United  States  are  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
prosperity  such  as  even  they  have  hardly  known  before. 
This  eliminates  many  causes  for  popular  discontent,  and 
makes  for  the  continued  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

It  also  permits  his  Administration  to  ignore  for  a  time 
the  significant  increase  of  socialistic  feeling  even  among 
many  of  the  wealthier  classes,  due  to  profound  disgust 
with  the  political  methods  prevailing.  Yet  with  all  this 
in  his  favour  the  President  finds  himself  confronted  by 
several  questions  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
can  possibly  emerge  a  victor,  or  indeed  without  grave 
loss  of  credit.  This  is  particularly  galling  for  him 
because  the  present  Congress  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
overwhelming  Republican  majority  to  his  popularity. 
Indeed  up  till  now  he  has  found  the  House  ready 
enough  to  show  its  gratitude,  but  to  the  Senate  this 
virtue  does  not  extend,  and  sad  to  say  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  Republican  party  have  been  the  foremost 
in  repudiating  the  measures  on  which  he  has  particularly 
set  his  heart. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  in  foreign  affairs  the 
Senate  would  prove  recalcitrant.  They  have  long  ago 
shown  the  world  how  little  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  The  Treaty  made 
between  the  Administration  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  S.  Domingo  many  months  ago,  whereby  American 
citizens  collected  the  Customs  dues  of  that  island  still 
sleeps  in  the  bureau  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  absurd  enough,  for  the  treaty  is  non¬ 
existent  in  the  United  States  but  is  in  active  force  in 
the  sister  republic.  This  may  only  be  due  to  a  little 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  with  no  great  depth 
of  principle  behind  it,  but  it  is  absurd  in  its  results  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  annoying  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There 
are  more  serious  matters  behind  which  are  none  of 
them  without  their  comic  side.  Another  Committee, 
that  on  Philippine  affairs,  has  burked  a  Bill  they 
disliked  by  taking  a  most  unusual  course — refusing  to 
report  it  to  the  Senate.  Nothing  but  the  vote  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  can  alter  their  decision  and  this 
is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  because  the  Bill  gravely  im¬ 
perils  the  tobacco,  sugar  and  rice  interests.  Against 
such  forces  we  can  hardly  hope  that  Secretary  Taft  s 
appeal  made  some  weeks  ago  on  behalf  of  “  righteous¬ 
ness”  will  prevail.  Yet  here  the  Administration  is 
clearlv  right.  The  proposal  is  that  all  imports  from  the 
Philippines  should  be  free  save  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  were  to  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingier 
Tariff.  How  is  an  Imperial  policy  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  retention  of  these  interests  in  the  Republican  camp  r 
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This  is  a  problem  which  the  Senate  solves  on  lines 
which  are  neither  imperial  nor  just,  but  would  such  a 
cry  as  “  Justice  for  the  Filipinos  ”  appeal  to  the  average 
American  ?  We  doubt  if  it  would  make  a  very  stout 
platform  plank,  certainly  alone  it  would  not  bear  the 
President’s  weight. 

In  the  other  question  intimately  connected  with 
foreign  affairs,  the  Panama  Canal,  there  is  as  jet 
no  active  struggle  with  the  Senate,  but  here  the 
President’s  position  seems  to  be  radically  unsound. 
His  nominees,  who  have  been  supposed  to  control  the 
execution  of  this  grandiose  and  much-vaunted  project, 
have  failed  miserably  to  accomplish  anything. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  shot  into  that  apparently 
bottomless  trench  where  so  many  millions  of  French 
money  have  already  preceded  them.  But  after  all  the 
much-abused  French  companies  did  at  least  provide  for 
some  of  the  most  obvious  demands  of  a  civilised  age. 
They  endeavoured  to  make  sanitary  precautions  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  their  successors, 
who  profess  to  carry  out  a  great  national  enter¬ 
prise,  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  protect  the  lives 
of  those  employed  on  the  operations.  Even  supposing 
the  gruesome  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Poultnev  Bigelow 
and  others  to  be  highly  coloured  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colon  has  become  a  mere  death  trap  and  yet  no 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  with  the  works. 
It  also  appears  that  the  negroes  who  have  been 
induced  to  cross  from  Jamaica  by  the  promise,  of  very 
high  pay,  6s.  a  day  in  gold,  are  rushing  back,  principally 
because  they  are  only  receiving  payment  in  silver,  which 
amounts  to  just  half  of  what  they  were  promised.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  our  own  officials  and,  if  that 
be  so,  there  must  be  appalling  jobbery  raging  in  spite 
of  the  official  visits  of  Mr.  Taft,  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  coming  Republican  nominee 
for  the  Presidency.  It  is  almost  incredible  but  true 
that  ^14,000,000  of  American  public  money  has  already 
vanished  in  the  Canal  and  the  outlook  on  the  whole 
matter  is  not  pleasant  for  the  Administration.  The 
Senate  is  investigating  and  will  hardly  let  offenders 
escape,  especially  as  their  conviction  will  react,  very 
heavily  on  the  President  and  his  advisers.  Crass  ineffi¬ 
ciency  where  purity  and  strength  were  paraded  will  be 
the  least  charge  that  seems  inevitable. 

In  matters  more  strictly  American  the  situation  is 
hardlv  less  strained.  The  Senate  has  now  definitely 
rejected  the  Bill  for  introducing  the  territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a  single 
State.  Here  again  the  President’s  own  familiar 
friends  have  lifted  up  their  hands  against  him.  .  For 
some  reason  or  other  not  obvious  to  the  uninitiated 
foreigner  or  even  to  the  American  who  cares  little 
about  it,  he  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  Bill,  but  the 
opposition  to  it  was  headed  by  Mr.  Foraker,  a  leading 
Republican  Senator. 

In  fact  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  are  his 
stoutest  opponents,  and  this  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  matter  of  all,  the 
Railway  Rates  Bill.  'This  has  now  become  the 
Hepburn-Tillman  Bill  coming  up  from  the  House  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Democratic  party.  How  far  they 
may  continue  their  undivided  support  in  the  Senate  is 
doubtful  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  friends  are  far  from 
staunch.  The  bitterest  denunciation  has  come  from 
that  prominent  Republican  Senator  Mr.  Aldrich, 
who  charges  him  with  wishing  to  set  up  one  great 
tyranny  with  the  complete  control  of  all  railway 
rates  in  the  place  of  the  six  railroad  combinations 
already  in  existence,  and  certainly  when  put  in  that 
way  the  prospect  is  alarming.  For  some  time  an 
amusing  game  of  bluff  between  the  President  and 
Opposition  has  been  in  progress  in  their  inspired  news¬ 
papers.  Whether  the  Senate  will  pass  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
Bill  or  their  own  is  still  doubtful,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  importance  of  the  matter  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
An  appeal  by  an  aggrieved  railway  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  set  up  by  the  Bill  to  a  United  States  court  would 
probably  result  in  a  finding  that  the  Act  was  un¬ 
constitutional  as  depriving  citizens  of  their  property 
“  without  due  process  of  law  If  so  the  whole  pother 
is  a  teacup  hurricane. 

But  with  so  many  causes  of  dissension  the  President  s 
position  is  highly  precarious.  Within  less  than  a  year 
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he  will  be  confronted  by  a  Congress  elected  indepen¬ 
dently  and  not  like  this  one  on  a  Roosevelt  platform. 
What  he  does  he  must  do  at  once  or  he  may  go  farther 
and  fare  worse.  If  he  is  not  master  in  his  own 
house,  how  will  he  be  in  a  house  not  his  own  ? 
Will  his  power  vanish  or  is  he  really  contemplating 
an  appeal  to  the  democracy  against  their  representa¬ 
tives  ?  If  he  tries  to  form  a  party  of  his  own  he  will 
shatter  the  Republican  party  and  the  United  States 
will  practically  be  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
a  parliamentary  and  a  plebiscitary  Republic.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  question  will  come  up  for 
decision  so  soon.  It  is  inevitable  some  day,  and  may 
be  now  if  the  President  and  his  backers  mean  all  they 
say ;  but  we  are  rather  sceptical  whether  even  the 
pursuit  of  honest  government  and  hostility  to  monopolies 
will  lead  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  far,  or  whether  he  dare  trust 
his  popularity  as  a  plank  for  crossing  the  abyss,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Panama  to  weigh  him  down. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Easter  holidays  are  always  rather  an  anxious 
time  for  stockbrokers  and  their  clients.  The 
Stock  Exchange  is  closed  from  Thursday  night  till 
Tuesday  morning,  and  in  three  days  and  nights  so 
much  may  happen  !  This  anxiety  was  rather  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
did  not  close  at  all,  so  that  if  there  was  a  slump 
operators  could  not  get  out,  and  if  there  was  a  boom 
they  could  not  get  in.  However  this  year  there  was 
neither  boom  nor  slump  in  New  York,  and  prices  re¬ 
mained  remarkably  steady  in  the  American  market. 
On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  the  usual  “firming 
up  ”  of  prices  after  a  holiday,  but  late  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  came  the  news  of  the  earthquake  at  San 
Francisco.  It  must  be  said  that  the  American  market 
stood  the  shock  remarkably  well,  the  fall  in  the  most 
sensitive  stocks  such  as  Union  Pacifies  and  Readings 
not  exceeding  $3.  Of  course  the  calamity  was 
made  the  most  of  by  the  papers  in  their  desire 
for  the  sensational,  and  nothing  could  more  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  the  big  interests  are  on  the 
bull  side  than  the  way  in  which  stocks  were  bought 
in  the  afternoon  in  New  \  ork.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  is,  from  a  cold-blooded 
point  of  view,  more  a  bull  than  a  bear  point.  Houses, 
hotels,  telegraph  and  railway  works  will  have  to  be 
built,  all  of  which  means  the  carriage  of  materials  and 
men  by  the  railways,  especially  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  talk  about  the  shifting  of  business  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Seattle  or  Takoma  is  all  moonshine,  and  they 
do  things  so  quickly  in  America  that  in  a  few  months 
time  the  damage  will  be  repaired.  There  will  doubtless 
be  an  anthracite  coal  strike,  but  as  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  rise  in  price  of  domestic  coal  will  com¬ 
pensate  the  Reading  Company  for  a  short  stoppage  of 
work,  and  the  strike  cannot  last  long  with  the  summer 
approaching  and  public  opinion  against  the  strikers. 
The  basic  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  all  favour¬ 
able  for  a  rise  in  values,  and  the  reason  for  the  hesi¬ 
tation  is  most  probably  that  big  operators  are  arranging 
for  six  and  twelve  months’  loans  so  as  to  make  them 
independent  of  the  rates  of  call  money.  As  soon  as 
these  arrangements  are  completed,  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  strong  market  in  May,  unless  the  monetary 
stringency  should  prove  continuous. 

Apart  from  American  rails,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in  a  very  dull  and 
uninteresting  condition.  In  truth  there  is  no.  business. 
Why  this  is  so  is  probably  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
South  African  market.  The  staple  trade  of  the  country 
is  flourishing,  the  value  and  volume  of  exports  and 
imports  increasing  in  a  manner  that  must  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Probably 
this  activity  in  provincial  trade  absorbs  a  good  deal  of 
the  loanable  capital,  as  in  the  United  States  :  and  then 
there  is  the  impending  Russian  loan.  A  Russian  5  per 
cent,  bond  at  89  ought  to  rise  4  or  5  points,  and  when 
the  bankers  and  brokers  have  sold  some  of  their 
subscriptions  we  shall  probably  see  better  times  in 
Throgmorton  Street.  The  one  bright  and  particular 
star  has  been  Premier  Diamond  Deferred,  which  have 
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risen  £  1  a  day,  until  they  are  at  £  1 7.  Some  people  say 
they  will  go  to  ^20,  others  to  ^25,  but  it  requires 
some  nerve  or  very  certain  knowledge  to  buy  after  a 
rise  of  £9,  although  of  course  the  fall  to  £S  was 
due  to  clever  and  unscrupulous  bear  manipulation. 
Anacondas  have  disappointed  their  backers,  for  they 
unaccountably  refuse  to  rise  to  15,  although  a  month  or 
two  ago  they  were  confidently  talked  to  £20,  and 
large  sums  have  been  given  for  the  “  call  ”  on  this 
supposition. 

Accounts  of  the  damage  and  loss  sustained  at  San 
Francisco  put  the  amount  at  anything  from  ^30,000,000 
to  ^40,000,000.  A  question  much  discussed  is  whether 
the  New  York  Insurance  Companies  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  loss  by  fire,  or  whether  it  will  be  held  by  the  courts 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  earthquake,  which  as  the 
“act  of  God  ”  is  not  a  risk  taken  by  insurance  companies. 
If  there  should  be  litigation,  the  claims  are  not  likely  to 
be  settled  for  a  year  or  two.  Certainly  the  New  \  ork 
Insurance  Companies  have  been  having  a  bad  time 
lately  ;  and  of  course  any  serious  depletion  of  their 
funds  would  mean  a  money  squeeze.  Everything  turns 
in  fact  on  the  monetary  position,  and  there  never  was 
so  much  uncertainty  in  financial  circles  before.  The 
one  really  firm  stock  in  the  Yankee  market  is  Steel 
Commons,  for,  in  addition  to  the  strong  quarterly  state¬ 
ment  expected,  rebuilding  San  Francisco  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  employment  of  a  great  deal  of  steel  material. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

SEVERAL  important  Fire  insurance  companies  have 
issued  their  reports  for  1905,  and  most  of  them 
have  good  results  to  show.  In  point  of  age  the 
Union  which  was  established  in  1714  claims  first 
attention.  The  company  transacts  Life  and  Accident 
business,  as  well  as  Fire  insurance.  In  some  recent 
years  the  Fire  business  has  resulted  in  a  loss  and 
it  is  therefore  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  find 
that  1905  yielded  good  results.  The  claims  were 
slightly  less  than  half  the  premium  income  and  there 
was  a  profit  on  the  year’s  business  of  14^  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  received.  After  a  temporary  reduction 
in  premiums,  resulting  from  getting  rid  of  unsatisfactory 
risks,  the  business  is  showing  healthy  extension  and 
the  Fire  premiums  last  year  exceeded  ^695,000.  The 
business  of  the  Union  is  old  and  sound  and  the  pro¬ 
sperity  it  is  now  experiencing  will  be  welcome  to  many 
besides  its  own  shareholders. 

The  Westminster  Fire  Office,  founded  in  1717,  is 
shortly  to  disappear  by  amalgamation  with  the  Alliance. 
Last  year  out  of  a  premium  income  of  nearly  ^100,000 
the  claims  absorbed  nearly  38  per  cent,  and  the  trading 
profit  was  nearlv  19  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  The 
business  of  the'Westminster  is  of  such  a  select  class 
that  its  loss  ratio  is  always  very  low,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Alliance  were  ready  to  make  extremely 
liberai  offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  business.  Next 
in  order  of  antiquity  comes  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation,  founded  in  1720.  It  transacts  nearly 
every  imaginable  kind  of  insurance  and  has  for  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  that  it  takes  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  profits  out  of  the  Life  fund  than  any  other  ordinary 
British  Life  office,  the  inevitable  consequence  being  that 
its  policies  are  unattractive  and  its  Life  business  small. 
The  Fire  department  is,  however,  fully  entitled  to  all 
the  profits  it  can  make.  The  Fire  premiums  received 
last  year  amounted  to  ^561,603,  of  which  43'8  per  cent, 
was  paid  away  in  claims  and  there  was  a  profit  on  the 
year’s  trading  of  19*5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  in 
addition  to  the  interest  earned  upon  the  funds.  The 
Marine  business  enabled  over  ^44,000  to  be  carried  to 
profit  and  loss,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  proprietors 
fared  very  well. 

Yet  another  eighteenth-century  company  is  the 
Phcenix.  It  received  in  premiums  the  large  amount 
of  ,£1,423, 987,  of  which  48-5  per  cent,  was  absorbed  in 
claims  and  17  per  cent,  was  available  as  trading  profit. 
With  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  received  from 
interest  the  company  was  able  to  increase  its  reserves 
by  nearly  ^200,000  and  to  pay  the  shareholders  a 
dividend  of  35  per  cent.  The  wealth  and  success  of 


old  and  well-managed  offices  like  the  Phoenix  are  little 
short  of  wonderful,  and  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  no  companies  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New  surpass  these  veteran  British  offices. 

Another  company  on  which  we  shall  probably  have 
to  comment  for  the  last  time  is  the  County  Fire,  which 
also  is  being  absorbed  by  the  Alliance.  Its  premium 
income  is  small,  being  only  ^312,000,  but  its  business 
is  very  profitable.  Only  36  per  cent,  was  required  to 
pay  the  claims,  the  profit,  apart  from  interest,  being 
29  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  For  just  a  century  it 
has  been  doing  excellent  work  for  both  shareholders 
and  policyholders,  and  disappears  because  for  various 
reasons  it  is  too  good  to  live  alone. 

Two  years  later  than  the  County,  namely  in  1808, 
the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  came  into  existence  and 
remains  particularly  good  in  both  its  Life  and  its  Fire 
departments.  With  a  Fire  premium  income  of  very 
nearly  £  1 ,000,000  the  profit  on  the  year’s  business  was 
17  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  and  the  dividend 
to  the  shareholders  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 

The  Alliance,  which  has  taken  over  so  many  other 
companies,  is  an  admirably  managed  office  which  pro¬ 
duces  very  good  results  for  its  policyholders  in  both 
the  Life  and  Fire  departments,  while  from  a  share¬ 
holders’  point  of  view  its  success  is  quite  remarkable. 
Already  its  Fire  premium  income  is  ^924,000  and  in  the 
near  future  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  impending 
amalgamations.  Last  year  it  realised  a  trading  profit  of 
22 ‘4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  the  loss  ratio  having 
been  only  43  per  cent.  The  total  assets  of  the  company 
now  exceed  ^5,000,000  and  by  the  time  the  next  report 
is  published  its  wealth  and  importance  will  be  even 
more  pronounced  than  at  present,  while  its  future 
success  permits  of  no  doubt. 

The  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  though  founded  so 
recently  as  1862  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  companies.  In  1905  its  premium  income  was 
^1,320,000  ;  the  losses  were  only  42^6  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  the  surplus  on  the  year’s  trading  being 
22  ‘6  per  cent.  Not  only  has  the  business  been  growing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  but  its  financial  strength  has 
increased  faster  than  its  premium  income.  The  in¬ 
creasing  benefits  it  gives  to  its  shareholders  have 
seldom  been  equalled.  There  have  been  many  increases 
in  the  rate  of  dividend  declared  on  the  share  capital  and 
never  once,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has  there  been  a 
set-back.  The  directors  are  fully  justified  in  announcing 
a  dividend  of  20s.  per  share  upon  each  of  which  50s. 
is  paid  up.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  company’s 
condition. 


EASTER  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

IT  were  easy  in  honour  of  this  beautiful  Eastertide, 
the  most  beautiful  assuredly  that  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  us  this  many  a  year,  to  write  flattery  and  pretty 
sentiment  over  the  season,  scarce  knowing  where  to 
stop.  We  have  indeed  but  to  take  up  any  paper 
of  a  week  ago  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to  refrain  from 
such  writing.  The  temptation,  the  weakness  are 
natural,  are  excusable  enough.  Till  something  less 
than  a  fortnight  ago  this  new  year  in  respect  of  its 
weather  had  brought  us,  us  Londoners  at  any  rate,  but 
little  to  rejoice  over.  Were  we  not  all  complaining, 
for  once  complaining  not  unreasonably,  of  the  per¬ 
sistently  sunless  heavens  ?  Day  followed  day,  week 
followed  week,  all  one  continuous  grey.  What  con¬ 
solation  was  it  to  be  told  by  our  cheery  optimist  that 
we  had  been  spared  a  hard  winter?  Decently  clothed, 
decently  fed,  with  a  cosy  hearth  at  which  to  warm  our¬ 
selves,  who  grumbles  at  a  hard  winter?  We  know’ 
that  we  are  the  better  for  it,  for  its  wholesome 
buffeting  and  keen  arrows,  even  as  the  earth,  our 
great  mother,  herself  is  the  better  for  it.  But  who  can 
stand  against  what  an  old  Father  somewhere  calls 
“  everlasting  droopings  ”  ?  The  sky  shut  down  upon 
him  as  a  cover  of  lead  week  in  and  week  out,  that  is 
what  takes  the  heart  out  of  a  man,  and  leaves  such 
spirit  as  remains  in  him  petulant,  rebellious. 

And  such  a  season  of  tribulation  had  the  January, 
February,  March  of  this  year  of  grace  in  store  for  us. 
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Through  those  long  months  it  were  hardly  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  you  might  have  reckoned  the  sunny  hours 
on  your  fingers.  Then  April  came,  not  “  Aprille  with 
his  schowres  swoote  ”,  but  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  with 
June’s  full  benison  of  sunlight  ;  and  we  could  scarce 
believe  the  miracle.  Surely  the  next  day  the  heavens 
would  be  again  overcast  !  The  expectation  grew 
almost  painful  as  the  holidays  neared  :  wasn’t  it  too 
much  to  dream  that  this  glory  would  last,  would  over¬ 
last  them?  And  lo  !fcit  did  overlast  them  !  One  serene 
fortnight  of  unbroken  sunshine  in  this  most  tender  and 
touching  of  all  the  twelve  months,  ushering  in  with 
almost  unparalleled  splendour  the  Day  of  Days,  the 
■Queen  of  Festivals  !  Whose  heart  has  not  leaped  for 
joy  ?  To  whose  lips  has  not  welled  up  the  grand  old 
cry  “This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it  ”  ? 

As  the  cry  escapes  us  we  feel  halt  ashamed  of  our 
petulant  complaint  against  the  long,  dull  months  that 
preceded  this  golden  outburst.  It  is  not  the.  mere 
Idle  toying  of  imagination  that  lets  us  see  in  the 
moods  of  nature  some  reflexion  of  human  nature,  nay, 
what  one  may  call  a  sympathetic  and  advisory  reflexion 
of  it.  He  is  but  a  vain  philosopher  who  would  counsel 
us  into  an  indifference  to  the  changes  and  shifts  of  the 
world  and  its  weather.  Were  indeed  such  an  indiffer- 
ency  attainable  it  would  argue  rather  a  culpable  dul- 
ness,  even  a  culpable  morbidity,  in  its  possessor  than  a 
fine  superiority  over  the  rest  of  us.  When  once  child¬ 
hood,  that  blessed,  irresponsible,  short-lived  state 
which  makes  its  own  universe  from  within,  is  past, 
mistrust  the  man  who  professes  not  to  know  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  blows,  or  whether  the  sky  be 
clear  or  clouded.  It  is  not  merely  that  ill  weather  dis¬ 
comfits  our  ways,  but  it  tells  heavily  against  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  our  spirit.  We  need  not  stay  now  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  how  far  this  is  a  physical  effect,  and  how  far 
something  more  than  physical.  That  such  an  effect  there 
is  may  not  be  gainsaid.  The  poets  time-out-of-mind  have 
felt  and  sung  these  climatic  influences  :  but  for  many 
of  us  the  poets  count  for  little,  nor  need  we  here  go  to 
them.  Every  man  you  run  across  in  the  street  knows 
by  immediate  experience  what  an  open  sky  and  the  sun 
do  for  him  when  trouble  is  about  his  ways. 

That  Easter  Day  this  year  has  come  to  us,  as  we 
should  always  wish  it  to  come,  in  a  setting  of  radiant 
■effulgence  is  a  felicity  for  which  we  do  well  to  sing 
thanksgivings.  But  he  sings  thanksgivings  most 
joyfully  who  remembers  that  before  Easter  Day  came 
■Good  Friday.  If  we  cannot  stand  up  against  “  ever¬ 
lasting  droopings  ”,  he  has  but  a  shallow  insight  that 
would  demand  the  sun  always,  and  shrivels,  up 
grumbling  when  the  dark  days  prevail.  We  hesitate 
in  such  an  article  as  this  to  do  more  than  hint  a  line  of 
meditation  that  opens  before  us,  which  yet  some  of  us, 
quietly  within  ourselves,  might  not  do  ill  to  follow  up. 
In  many  directions  the  tendency  of  our  day  is  not 
towards  too  excessive  a  seriousness,  or  any  morbid 
dwelling  on  the  realities  of  sin  and  evil.  But  if  Nature 
in  her  hours  of  glory,  such  hours  as  this  fortnight  past 
she  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  us,  does  indeed  lift  up 
our  hearts,  rejuvenating  and  inspiring  us  to  finer  issues, 
why  may  not  those  other  and  sadder,  nay,  fiercer  moods 
of  hers  have  their  message  to  us  as  well,  which  as 
reasoning  and  responsible  beings  we  were  wise  also  to 
let  weigh  with  us  ?  No  man  can  contemplate  Nature 
discriminatingly,  and  do  nothing  but  rejoice  in  the  con¬ 
templation.  Nay,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no 
man  should  desire  such  a  rejoicing.  There  are  times 
rather  when  he  should  desire  a  broken  heart  bringing 
bitter  tears,  when  the  driving  wind  and  the  barren 
trees  are  fitter  monitors  for  him  than  April’s  sunlight 
and  flowers.  But  we  grow  too  serious. 

There  are  regions  of  our  world  for  which  Easter 
comes  not  at  the  hour  when  nature  revives  and 
■re-beautifies  herself,  putting  on  her  fresh  green  and 
garlands  of  shell-like  blossoms  to  the  chavish  of  mating 
birds.  To  the  finer  and  awakened  spirit  such  lack  of 
congruity  between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible 
world  may  well  count  for  little.  The  eye  of  faith 
■pierces  into  a  region  unaffected  by  the  changes  and 
chances  of  things  temporal.  Yet  his  is  a  dull  English 
heart  indeed  that  does  not  rejoice  and  sing  Magnificat, 
that  for  him  at  least  nature  and  grace  bring  the  same 


message  at  the  same  moment.  For  us  the  syn¬ 
chronism  of  Easter  and  spring  is  felicitous  to  a  miracle. 
In  his  hymn  “On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity” 
the  reverent  imagination  of  Milton  pictures  nature  lo 
him  as  in  awe  wooing  “  the  gentle  air  to  hide  her 
guilty  front  with  innocent  snow”.  It  is  equally  a 
reverent  imagination,  not  a  mere  prettiness,  a  puerility, 
that  sees  the  barren  fruit  trees  blossoming,  blushing, 
shall  we  say  ?  into  rose  and  white  against  the  taint 
blue  sky,  and  amid  the  brilliant  freshness  ot  the  laugh¬ 
ing  meadows  the  hosts  “of  golden  daffodils  fluttering 
and  dancing  in  the  breeze  ”,  as  if  in  conscious  and 
exuberant  jubilation  at  their  Creator’s  triumph. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  in  this  significant  month  of  the 
year  earth  breaks  forth  again  into  verdure  and  blos¬ 
soming.  Assuredly  the  forms,  the  colours,  the  odour 
of  these  spring  flowers  have  a  peculiar  delicacy,  a 
virginal  freshness,  as  it  were,  ot  their  own,  a  modest, 
untainted,  almost  austere  beauty  and  attractiveness, 
which  the  later  children  of  the  full-blown  year  for  all 
their  magnificence  lack.  Look  upon  them,  inhale  their 
fragrance,  how  subtly  they  do  seem  to  make,  everyway 
for  the  purification  of  one’s  thoughts  and  desires  !  And 
even  if  this  be  indeed  but  a  fancy,  who  would  not 
ungrudgingly  yield  himself  to  its  magic  ? 

Selwyn  Image. 


SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  GOLDEN  AGE. 

1. 

VETERANS  who  love  the  comparative  ease  and 
comfort  of  what  was  nevertheless  a  strenuous 
literary  life  are  inclined  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
past  and  indulge  in  jeremiads  over  the  present.  At 
best  the  life,  except  for  the  supreme  genius— and  he  has 
often  to  be  content  with  posthumous  fame  and  small 
profits — is  very  much  of  a  gamble.  There  is  luck  in  the 
times  and  seasons,  as  unlooked-for  chances  are  ever  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  few  and  some  men  seem  to  be  born  to  happy 
fortunes.  Looking  on  literature  in  the  widest  sense  ot 
the  word,  simply  as  a  trade,  there  are  writers  who 
hitting  off  the  popular  taste  fluke  themselves  into  lucra¬ 
tive  popularity.  If  wise  enough  to  take  their  own 
measure  they  will  save  while  the  sun  shines,  for  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  an  eclipse.  But  the 
luck  of  the  litterateur  has  come  to  him  in  cycles. 
Macaulay  in  some  of  his  most  graphic  passages  has 
described  British  letters  at  their  nadir,  when  Johnson 
and  Savage,  supperless  and  with  no  beds,  were  walking 
S.  James’  Square  through  the  night,  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  stand  by  their  country.  The  munificent  patron 
had  ceased  to  patronise  and  the  public  had  not  as  yet 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  Grub  Street  that  anticipated 
Paternoster  Row  and  Albemarle  Street  paid  its  miserable 
hacks  starvation  wages  :  they  sometimes  dined  in  a 
cellar  with  the  destitute  and  as  often  dined  Barmecide- 
fashion  with  Duke  Humphrey.  Then  the  tide  began  to 
turn,  and  we  fear  it  was  about  high-water  mark  in  the 
last  generation.  Happily  and  naturally,  those  who 
have  been  most  lucky  are  disposed  in  looking  back  to 
forget  the  pains  and  recall  the  pleasures,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  us  had  a  pleasant 
time.  Facts  speak  emphatically.  Everyone  nowadays 
seems  gifted  or  inspired  :  the  pen  is  the  invariable 
resource  of  the  impecunious.  We  see  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  struggle  for  life  and  the  mad  rush  of  breathless 
competition,  where,  as  in  the  scramble  for  the  doors  in 
a  fire  at  a  theatre,  the  weak  go  to  the  wall  or  are 
trodden  underfoot.  We  of  the  older  school  curse  the 
pitiless  progress  of  diabolical  invention  with  its  tele¬ 
graphs,  typewriting  and  telephones.  Even  at  sea  under 
peremptory  medical  orders,  no  jaded  writer  can  leave 
his  cares  behind  him.  Wireless  telegraphy,  that  fell 
inspiration  of  Marconi’s,  casts  its  black  shadow  over 
him  wherever  he  may  steam.  He  is  always  in  fear 
of  a  disagreeable  surprise.  Even  at  home  and  in 
what  should  be  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  library  or 
study,  there  is  little  time  to  think,  for  everything  must 
be  driven  ahead  at  high  pressure  ;  and  digestion  and 
assimilation  have  to  take  their  chances,  as  at  the 
standing  lunches  at  an  American  bar. 

To  go  into  details  take  a  glance  at  books— with  rare 
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exceptions  bv  authors  of  repute  and  very  original 
research,  they  are  born  to  die  and  their  day  is  as  briet 
as  that  of  the  ephemera;.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago  Southey  warned  a  young  aspirant  that  in  the 
nuiltiplication  of  publications  talent  had  the  poorest 
possible  chance  and  letters  were  the  most  hopeless  of 
careers.  Scott  in  the  full  flush  of  his  unexampled 
success  said  that  literature  should  be  a  staff  but  never  a 
crutch.  What  would  they  have  said  now  or  even 
forty  years  ago  ?  Yet  forty  years  ago  the  author  was 
relatively  well  off  ;  neither'  he  nor  his  reviewer  had 
much  cause  of  complaint.  “  The  trade  ”  as  it  is  called, 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  few  publishers,  with 
names  of  note  and  an  hereditary  connexion.  Their 
imprimatur  gave  their  issues  a  certain  cachet.  What¬ 
ever  Southey’s  ghost  might  have  thought,  the  market 
then  was  scarcely  glutted,  for  the  taste  for  reading 
had  been  growing  apace.  Books  were  still  bought  on 
occasion,  in  place  of  being  invariably  borrowed,  for  the 
circulating  library  was  not  as  yet  autocratic  ;  and  the 
most  important  is  known  to  have  been  on  the  brink  ot 
insolvency  when  the  publishers  with  short-sighted 
policy  came  to  its  relief.  The  head  of  one  ot  the  lead¬ 
ing  houses  has  told  me  how  often  he  regretted  that 
fatal  mistake.  The  libraries  became  their  masters,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  could  put  their  veto  on 
the  good  old  fashion  of  the  three-volume  novel.  It  is 
true  that  the  nominal  price  of  315.  6 d.  was  an  absurdity, 
even  after  commissions  and  remissions  had  been 
deducted,  and  rubbish  was  often  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
But  the  system  was  highly  remunerative  to  men  who 
had  made  their  mark,  and  even  those  who  were 
scarcely  in  the  second  flight  were  assured  of  modest 
profits.  I  have  known  books  that  would  now  be 
barely  succes  d’estime  bring  in  their  ^200  or  ^300. 
Now  with  the  Procrustean  method  of  packing  every¬ 
thing  into  the  six-shilling  volume,  though  they  might 
probably  bring  the  publisher  home,  the  author  would 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Then  the  output  of  fiction  was 
relatively  limited,  and  a  merely  average  novel  might  be 
individualised  in  the  dead  season  by  elaborate  reviews. 

I  have  known  one  that  has  been  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  honoured  with  a  couple  ot  columns  in  the 
“  Times  ”,  and  half  as  many  in  the  “  Morning  Post”, 
“Standard”  and  “Daily  News”.  Yet  even  then 
the  literary  power  of  the  Press  had  woefully  diminished 
since  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  G.  P.  R.  James  had 
their  long  and  successful  innings.  The  late  George 
Smith— and  the  speciality  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
Brontes  and  the  publisher  of  Thackeray  was  the  novel- 
declared  that  if  such  reviews  had  appeared  a  score 
of  years  sooner  he  would  have  at  once  struck  oft 
a  second  edition  of  a  thousand.  1  hat  second  edition 
was  never  asked  for.  Now  we  can  see  how  hard 
the  fight  for  a  sale  is,  by  the  grotesque  contortions  and 
rhapsodical  “forewords”  and  panegyrics  of  rival 
publishers  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  papers. 
“The  novel  of  the  season”  comes  out  every  day,  and 
with  successive  editions  of  the  evening  papers  the 
proprietors  of  patent  medicines  and  old  brandies  are 
outboomed. 

The  high  pressure  tells  as  severely  on  writers  of 
serious  works.  Advance  sheets  or  early  copies  are 
circulated  ;  thev  should  be  read  and  meditated  at 
leisure,  but  they  must  be  reviewed  at  red-hot  speed.  I 
happen  to  remember  a  notable  case  in  point,  related  by 
the  late  John  Murray,  when  that  new-fangled  fashion 
was  beginning  to  vex  him.  A  most  important  work 
by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age  had  come 
out  in  two  volumes.  As  it  demanded  much  thought 
and  probably  many  references,  advance  sheets  had  been 
forwarded  to  an  expert,  with  an  intimation  of  the 
day  of  publication.  The  notice,  and  it  was  a  long  one, 
appeared  prematurely,  but  in  answer  to  a  courteous 
offer  which  had  accompanied  the  sheets,  they  were  sent 
back  to  Albemarle  Street  to  be  bound.  1  he  pages  ot 
Vol.  I.  had  only  been  cut  here  and  there  ;  those  of  the 
second  volume  had  not  been  tampered  with  till  the 
critic  came  to  the  final  chapter.  So  it  must  often 
happen  now,  and  really  it  is  scarcely  the  reviewer’s 
fault,  for  he  is  crushed  under  the  weight  of  weekly 
avalanches,  like  the  horses  in  a  heavy  wagon  going 
downhill  when  roads  are  greasy  and  the  skid  has 
slipped. 


Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  reviewer  with  heart  and 
soul  in  his  work  might  nevertheless  go  about  it  as  a 
literary  voluptuary.  With  time  at  his  disposal  and 
ample  elbow-room,  lying  back  in  the  chair  in  his  library, 
he  could  read  for  sheer  pleasure  and  rest  and  be  thank¬ 
ful.  It  is  true  that  during  the  parliamentary  session, 
in  the  “Times”  and  the  great  dailies,  with  special  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  any  notable  books,  reviews  were  crowded 
out  except  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide.  They  came  on 
in  due  course  :  the  public  gained  and  the  authors  had 
justice.  In  the  “  Times  ”,  to  single  out  some  examples, 
the  Lives  of  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  George  Eliot’s 
biography,  and  Carlyle’s  Life  had  each  three  articles 
of  two  or  three  columns,  and  in  fact  with  books  of 
any  mark  or  likelihood  the  writer  had  license  to 
use  his  discretion.  Even  with  a  literary  weekly  like 
the  “Spectator”  under  the  excellent  management  of 
Hutton  and  Townshend,  though  it  was  a  standing  re¬ 
proach  that  the  lighter  books,  and  especially  novels, 
were  unduly  belated,  nevertheless,  for  the  writer  it 
was  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  For  then,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  ““Spectator”  and  “  Saturday”  with 
the  “Athena;um”  had  the  field  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  both  the  novel  still  claimed  its  couple  of 
columns,  in  place  of  being  necessarily  served  up  in 
batches  after  some  selection  from  the  weekly  miraculous 
draught.  The  reviewer  could  indulge  himself  quietly 
when  a  novel  took  his  fancy  and  put  infinitely  more 
cash  1o  his  credit. 

If  a  Dickens  or  a  Thackeray  were  flourishing  now 
he  would  hardly  dare  the  experiment  of  the  green 
and  yellow  covers  in  monthly  parts,  yet  though  in  the 
springtide  of  their  popularity  they  were  rather  before 
my  time,  I  well  remember  the  welcome  they  had  in  many 
a  country  house  and  how  eagerly  the  new  number  was 
expected*.  Lever,  who  scarcely  ranked  with  them,  made 
the  running  for  a  time  in  slate  colour,  and  with  fair 
success.  John  Blackwood  was  encouraged  to  launch 
the  Chevelv  Novels  in  monthly  folio  form,  though  there 
for  once  his  sagacity  failed  him  and  the  author  struck  a 
sensational  key  at  the  start  which  could  not  possibly  be 
sustained.  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphantwith  their  mar¬ 
vellous  fertility  were  lucky  in  living  when  they  lived, 
but  their  receipts  had  sadly  diminished  before  they 
died,  though  their  easy  flowing  vein  was  far  from  ex¬ 
hausted.  “  But  now  we  are  all  for  sickly  sentimentality 
or  the  frivolities  of  the  smart  set :  for  blare  and 
thunder,  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  :  the  sensa¬ 
tional  historical  novel  with  duels,  conspiracy  and 
intrigue  j  or  the  novel  of  the  French  after  the  school  ot 
Maupassant,  with  as  much  of  the  “  Boule  de  Suif  as 
may  be  safely  risked.  The  demand  and  the  necessity 
is  for  some  show  of  novelty  and  it  has  become  difficult 
indeed  to  gratify  it.  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


MISPLACED  SANITATION. 

SOME  centuries  before  England  tired  of  talking  of 
the  weather  and  insisted  on  receiving  visits  from 
“Cornstalks”  or  “Invincible  Blacks”  annually,  as  a 
second  noose  of  conversation,  Le  bon  petit  grand 
homme  Pantagruel  sailed  with  his  team  ot  Ltopians 
for  foreign  lands.  In  some  ways  his  merry  gamesters 
differed  'materially  from  their  successors.  Their  train¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  was  indubitably  slack.  Their  boat 
was  not,  as  Charles  Reade  said  of  the  University  boats, 
“manned  by  the  virtvfes  ”.  Eusthenes  and  Carpahm 
did  possibly  live  by  rules,  but  one  doubts .  whether 
Friar  John’s  perpetual  potations  would  permit,  him  to 
pull  his  weight,  and  as  for  Panurge— can  one  imagine 
Panurge  “fit”?  It  must  be  remembered,  in  excuse, 
that  they  sailed,  not  to  bring  back  funereal  “ashes”, 
but  in  quest  of  the  joyous  oracle  of  La  Dive  Bouteille. 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  resembled  later  teams. 
Except  among  the  Law-cats  (and  may  Grippeminaud 
and  his  minions  never  scramble  for  the  New  Zealanders 
“  gate  ”)  they  had  a  good  time,  and  they  saw  all  that 

there  was  to  be  seen.  . 

They  saw,  among  other  things,  certain  philosophers, 
of  the  “  tres  celebre  Royaulme  d’Entelechie  ”  who 
“  lavoient  les  testes  des  Asnes,  et  ny  perdoient  la 
lexive  ”.  Before  we  studied  our  Rabelais,  we  knew  the 
proverb  “  He  who  scrubs  the  head  of  an  ass  wastes 
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his  soap  ”  ;  but  we  always  said  “  testily  ”  with  Parson 
Dale,  “  If  you  scrubbed  mine  fifty  times  over  with 
those  enigmatical  proverbs  of  yours,  you  would  not 
make  it  any  the  wiser  Nor  do  we,  even  now,  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  discovered  the  deep  meaning  which 
underlies  the  proverb. 

One  thing-  however  we  have  discovered,  that  at  some 
recent  date,  not  yet  ascertained,  certain  subjects  ot 
Oueen  Whims  who  were  employed  in  her  donkey 
laundry,  left  the  kingdom  of  Entelechy  and  established 
themselves  in  London.  We  fancy,  but  this  is  mere 
supposition,  that  they  may  have  been  attracted  by  the 
excellent  prizes  given  to  costermongers  for  the  best- 
kept  moke.  They  saw,  we  think,  a  field  open  in  which 
their  investment  in  soap  would  be  highly  remunerative, 
winning  for  them  not  only  prizes,  but  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people.  Whether  this  prospect 
brought  them  to  London  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  sure  that 
here  they  are.  We  caught  them  at  their  work  the  other 

JaGoing  into  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  rest  an  eye  wearied 
with  vicarious  shop-gazing,  we  found  the  courtiers  ot 
la  Dame  Ouinte  Essence  washing  the  statues  Doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  done  periodically.  Such 
things  are  :  we  remember  that,  on  our  first  introduction 
to  Archbishop  Chichely  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  he  had 
iust  been  fresh  painted.  The  blazonries  ot  his  coats  ot 
arms,  and  the  dazzling  effulgence  of  his  pontificals, 
made  a  sunshine,  and  quite  killed  the  lights  of  the 
choir.  The  verger  told  us  that  his  college  renewed  him 
oeriodically.  We  did  not  ask  “  What  college  ?  ”  W7e 
knew  him  as  of  All  Souls,  because  he  was  so  “  Bene 
vestitus  ”.  But  if  the  S.  Paul’s  statues  are  periodically 
renovated,  what  is  the  period  ?  A  century  ?  We  could 
safely  swear  that  they  have  not  been  cleaned  before  in 
our  time.  Certainly  “We  ne'er  saw  such  a  sight  before, 
ive  never  wish  to  see  it  more  ”. 

For  they  are  very  dreadful.  We  had  always  heard 
of  them  as  “  heathen  allegories  ”,  as  belonging  to  a  bad 
period  &c.  &c.  But  thanks  to  the  blessed  smoke  fogs 
that  veiled  their  atrocities,  we  had  never  suffered  Irom 
them.  Indeed  we  now  know  that  we  had  never  seen 

Some  of  course  bear  exposure  to  the  light  better  than 
others.  Napier’s  eagle  beak  and  modern  uniform  suffer 
little.  There  is  little  there  to  suffer.  But  we  will  take 
two  instances,  where  the  removal  of  the  friendly  smuts 
and  the  revelation  of  what  was  beneath  seems  to  us 

little  less  than  an  outrage.  #  . 

Everyone  knows  “  the  queer-looking  horse  which  is 
rolling 'on  Ponsonby”.  Queer-looking  he  ever  was, 
sure  enough.  But  when  he  was  slate  colour,  one  perhaps 
grinned,  but  did  not  feel  disposed  to  faint.  He  is  now, 
or  was  last  week,  the  colour  of  the  Royal  creams  !  We 
trust  it  is  not  Kse-majest6  to  say  that  we  do  not  admire 
that  colour  in  a  horse  :  if  we  must  have  it  let  us  have 
it  with  due  trappings  in  a  State  pageant,  not  mixed  up 
in  a  scrummage  with  fame  (also  a  mere  white  curd  ot 
asses’  milk)  and  a  dying  soldier,  on  a  pedestal.  Let  the 
most  hard-hearted  gaze  on  the  recumbent  head,  now  too 
visible,  of  that  poor  animal,  and  he  will  weep.  E  nless, 
indeed,  he  laugh,  which  is  unseemly  in  church. 

But  the  statue  that  pained  us  most  was  that  of  our 
beloved  Sam  Johnson.  He  too  was  bad  enough  when 
dingy  grey,  and  why  the  sculptor  clothed  him  only  in  a 
frown  and  a  bath-sheet  was  long  a  puzzle  to.  us.  .  At 
last  we  solved  the  enigma  to  our  own  satisfaction. 
The  artist  has  seized  the  moment  when  Johnson 
had  just  jotted  down  the  “curious  minute”  note. 
“Aug.  7,  1779-  Partem  brachii  dextri  carpo  proximam 
rasi,  &ut  notum  fieret  quanto  temporis  pili  renova- 
rentur  An  odd  moment  to  select,  but  as  we  said, 
when  he  was  dirty  he  was  possible.  Now  he  looks  like 
a  Pears’ advertisement,  “The  Ethiopian  changing  his 
•skin  ”  or  the  like.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  to  our  eyes  he 
looks  bashful  !  Considering  his  admission  that  he  had 
“  no  passion  for  clean  linen  ’  we  think  it  very  wrong  to 
make  his  effigy  so  chilly  clean. 

Perhaps  this  ill-considered  abstention  of  the  softening 
shades  of  smoke  film  is  part  of  the  “  Decoration  of  the 
•Cathedral  ”  which  is  proceeding,  and  for  which  contri¬ 
butions  are  requested.  Personally  we  do  not  .  care 
much  for  the  mosaics  and  the.  gilt  railings,  but,  if  we 
gave,  we  should  certainly  insist  that  our  mite  should 


cr0  to  them,  and  not  for  soap.  But  we  prefer  to  fancy 
it  the  work  of  our  Colonv  of  Entelechians.  Perhaps 
they  had  won  their  prizes  at  the  show,  were  at  a  loose 
end,  and  were  naturally  too  proud,  as  coming  ol  so 
ancient  a  stock,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  ; 
or  perhaps  they  did  it  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Anyway,  there  they  are  in  our  midst  scrubbing  asses 
heads.  But  we  fear  that  on  this  occasion  the  proverb 
will  prove  too  strong  for  them  and  that  most  certainly 
“  ils  y  perderont  la  lessive 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

T  N  a  previous  article*  a  scheme  was  set  out  by  which 
1  the  nation  might  be  certain  of  securing  costly  but 
“  necessary  ”  pictures  on  equal  terms  with  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  market.  The  scheme  was  based  on  the 
existing  grant  of  ,£5,000  a  year  and  involved  the.  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  the  price  ot  such  pictures  till,  bv 
the  help  of  voluntary  effort,  the  borrowed  capital  should 
be  paid.  As  a  stimulus  to  voluntary  effort  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  case  of  pictures  recommended  by  the 
National  Gallery  the  Government  should  as  a  rule  con¬ 
tribute  a  sum  equal  to  that  subscribed  by  volunteers. 

I  wish  to  add  a  further  suggestion,  only  in  part,  a  new- 
one  by  which  the  range  of  voluntary  effort  might  be 
greatly  increased,  and  also,  incidentally,  the  resources 
of  the  national  collections.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
famous  picture,  secured  for  the  National  Gallery,  but 
partly  paid  for  by  borrowed  money.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  charge  something  for  seeing  it  till  the 
debt  should  be  wiped  off.  Some  twenty  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  paid  to  see  the  “  V  enus  while 
on  view  at  Messrs.  Agnews.  To  pictures  not  vet  fully 
redeemed  might  very  well  be  added  all  recent  acquisitions, 
sav  for  the  period  of  a  year,  and  also  pictures  lent  to 
the  National  Gallery  (a  modest  feature  of  the  Gallery  that 
might  be  further  developed).  The  charge  of  a  shilling 
to  view  these  pictures  would  add  a  not  contemptible 
sum  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Gallery.  But  suppose 
the  same  system  extended  to  the  other  collections, 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Kensington  Museum. 
Not  only  would  revenue  be  increased,  and.  the  con¬ 
venience  be  consulted  of  those  visitors  who  wish  to  see 
recent  additions  without  a  painful  search,  but  the 
arrangement  could  be  used  as  leverage  for  multiplying 
the  subscribers  to  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund. 
In  France  subscribers  to  the  corresponding  society 
have  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  visiting  the 
museums.  Suppose  that  in  this  country  every  sub¬ 
scriber  of  a  guinea  to  the  Fund  were  admitted  tree 
every  day  of  the  week  to  the  National  Gallery  and 
Kensington  Museum  and  also  to  the  proposed  gallery, 
in  each  museum,  of  recent  acquisitions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  members  of  the  Fund  might  come  to  be 
numbered  by  thousands,  instead  of  by  hundreds,  as 

In  the  recently  issued  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  several  points  that  call  for  notice. 
One  of  these  is  a  reiterated  demand  for  greater  space. 
Since  the  1887  extension  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pictures  have  been  added  to  the  Gallery,  apart  from 
additions  to  the  Tate.  The  result  is  that  many  impor¬ 
tant  pictures  are  badly  hung,  or  hung  on  screens,  and 
those  that  are  hung  low  are  overcrowded.  It  may 
be  added  that  some  of  the  older  galleries  are  small 
and  badly  lit,  for  example  that  in  which  the  Hogarths 
with  other  English  pictures  are  hung.  The  I  rustees 
remind  the  Government  of  a  “  long-standing  promise 
to  extend  the  Gallery,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  site 
behind  the  west  wing  of  the  Gallery  had  already  (190^) 
been  cleared  for  the  purpose  Sooner  or  later,  no 
doubt,  this  will  have  to  be  done,  but  would  it  not  be 
possible,  in  the  meantime,  to  relieve  the  pressure  at 
Trafalgar  Square  and  use  the  vacant  space  at  Millbank 
by  transferring  the  whole  English  School  to  the  Tate, 
except  a  few  chosen  examples  of  the  greater  masters  .J 
A  beginning  has  been  made  by  various  transfers  and 
by  the  exhibition  at  the  Tate  of  a  number  of  Turners 
never  hitherto  seen.  At  the  Tate,  also,  sooner  or  later, 
extension  will  be  necessary,  so  as  to  supplement  the 
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founder’s  scheme  with  a  gallery  for  painters  of  modern 
foreign  schools.  There  is  a  splendid  site  belonging  to 
the  Government  behind  the  Tate  Gallery,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  any  extension 
at  Trafalgar  Square  should  be  part  of  a  well-considered 
scheme  involving  both  branches.  At  present  modern 
foreign  pictures  are  shown  in  the  Tate  against  the 
intentions  of  the  founder. 

But  there  is  another  means  by  which  the  treasures  of 
the  National  Gallery  might  be  seen  to  better  advant¬ 
age.  In  the  Louvre  the  Uffizi  and  the  Wallace 
Gallery,  in  addition  to  the  arrangement  by  schools, 
a  gallery  is  reserved  in  which  choice  pictures  of  all 
times  and  schools  are  exhibited  side  by  side.  At 
Trafalgar  Square  the  school  arrangement  is  inflexible. 
Now  the  school  arrangement  is  the  best  for  the 
historical  student  of  growth,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
convenient  general  arrangement  for  finding  pictures  in 
a  large  collection.  But  it  is  not  the  best  arrangement 
for  artistic  pleasure,  for  bringing  out  the  full  indi¬ 
vidual  quality  and  value  of  the  pictures.  To  enjoy 
that,  after  all  the  chief  purpose  of  a  gallery,  it  is 
desirable  to  see  the  masters  of  different  schools  side  by 
side,  and  to  have  them  from  time  to  time  in  new 
juxtapositions  ;  for  a  picture  always  in  the  same 
surroundings  is  only  half  visible.  The  fixed  “  Salon 
Carr6  ”,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  own  disadvantages, 
because  the  pictures  creamed  off  from  their  schools  and 
placed  there  permanently  are  never  directly  comparable 
with  their  immediate  family  and  tribe.  The  ideal 
would  be  a  moderate-sized  gallery  in  which  a  selection 
from  the  different  schools  should  be  hung,  and  one  by 
one  replaced  by  others.  The  chief  treasures  might 
regularly  circulate  in  this  way,  and  a  small  space 
might  be  reserved  for  pictures  not  of  the  first  order  to 
be  brought  down  when  special  students  desired  to  see 
them  closely  instead  of  high  up  in  their  school  gallery. 
Further,  there  should  be  a  short  period  during  their 
stay  in  the  select  gallery  when  the  pictures  hung  there 
might  be  seen  without  their  glasses. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  Annual  Report  conveys  a 
very  welcome  piece  of  news.  The  survey  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Turner  drawings  has  at  last  been  taken  in 
hand.  The  work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg, 
who  has  given  special  study  to  Turner’s  work  and  to 
English  water-colours  generally.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
some  nineteen  thousand  drawings  bequeathed  by  Turner 
and  roughly  classified  by  Ruskin  only  a  few  hundreds 
were  mounted  and  framed  for  exhibition.  The  remainder 
have  been  packed  away  in  boxes  and  have  even  suffered 
considerably  from  neglect.  Indignation  has  frequently 
been  expressed  at  this  treatment  of  a  national  treasure, 
but,  as  often  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  chiefly  directed  to 
the  wrong  points.  The  standing  complaint  has  been 
that  the  Turner  drawings  are  exhibited  in  a  “cellar”, 
and  that  the  whole  of  them  are  not  shown  to  the  public. 
The  basement  of  the  National  Gallery  is  not  a  cellar, 
and  is  quite  well  lighted  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
drawings,  except  at  points  where  the  light  is  too 
strong,  being  direct.  Further,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  exhibit  the  whole  collection  or  any  large  part  of  it, 
even  if  space  could  be  found  ;  what  is  wanted  is  other 
means  of  making  the  drawings  available  for  study. 
An  exhibition  of  nineteen  thousand  drawings  would 
be  wearisome  and  disgusting,  and  permanent  exposure 
to  light  is  bad  for  the  drawings  themselves.  The 
proper  method  is  that  adopted  in  the  Print  Room  at 
the  British  Museum,  where  the  drawings  are  mounted, 
placed  in  boxes  and  stored  as  in  a  library.  Arranged 
in  this  way  drawings  take  up  very  little  space  and 
can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  and  with  the 
greatest  comfort.  It  is  right  that  some  small  part  of 
the  collection  should  be  on  view,  to  give  a  taste  of  its 
quality  and  invite  further  study.  This  need  is  met  at 
the  British  Museum  by  occasional  exhibitions  in  the 
gallery  attached  to  the  Print  Room,  the  mounted 
drawings  being  slipped  into  frames.  At  the  National 
Gallery  a  selection  of  the  Turner  drawings  should 
always  be  on  view,  as  at  present,  and  what  is  wanted 
for  the  rest  of  them  is  classification,  a  catalogue,  a  few 
desks  for  students,  an  attendant  lo  supply  and  super¬ 
vise.  The  problem  at  Trafalgar  Square  is  repeated  at 
South  Kensington.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
actually,  though  not  in  administration,  a  very  important 


branch  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  has  come  to  include;, 
in  its  chaotic  way,  a  large  collection  of  oil  paintings, 
and  a  vast  and  growing  collection  of  English  water¬ 
colours.  These  occupy  a  good  deal  of  precious  gallery 
space,  and  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  is 
this  justified  by  artistic  merit.  I  have  several  times- 
urged  that  here  too  the  bulk  of  the  drawings 
should  be  transferred  to  the  library,  only  a  “  Key ,r 
selection  being  kept  upon  the  walls.  Perhaps  now 
that  the  Turner  collection  is  being  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  Kensington  galleries  are  about  to  be 
rearranged,  this  reform  may  get  itself  accomplished. 
A  further  question  arises,  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  consolidate  these  various  water-colour 
collections  under  one  administration,  if  not  entirely  in 
one  museum  ;  to  transfer,  for  example,  the  bulk  of 
the  Turners  to  the  Kensington  Museum  or  arrange  a 
department  for  all  water-colours  at  the  Tate.  The 
Kensington  Museum,  like  the  Print  Room,  has  the 
advantage  of  its  library  and  print  collections  to  which' 
students  of  drawings  can  refer.  But  this  matter  of 
overlapping  collections,  ill-defined  and  competing  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  museums,  is  too  big  to  discuss  at  the  end 
of  an  article,  and  must  be  left  for  another  occasion. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Report,  the  Tate 
Gallery  is  to  be  congratulated  on  some  additions  to  its 
collection  of  Stevens’s  work,  and  on  the  purchase  of 
a  picture  by  a  little-known  artist,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone, 
which  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  mid 
century  pictures  in  the  Gallery. t  Hurlstone  was  a 

critic  of  the  Academy,  and  there  is  a  delicate  revenge  in 
his  appearance  beside  the  Chantrey  Collection,  which; 
has  ignored  him,  like  other  good  painters. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


“DOROTHY  O’  THE”  BOWERY. 

IT  is  very  natural  that  the  Americans,  having  no-' 
history  worth  mentioning,  should  be  so  much 
keener  than  we  on  the  “antiquities”  that  abound  in. 
Europe.  It  is  very  natural  that  they,  having  no  art 
worth  mentioning,  should  eagerly  covet  for  their  own 
country  the  objects  of  art  that  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  hardly  notice.  I  have  never  been  inclined  to 
join  in  the  outcry  that  is  raised  whenever  some  famous 
work  of  art  (of  whose  existence  so  few  of  us  had 
hitherto  been  conscious)  is  in  danger  of  being  spirited 
away  across  the  Atlantic.  Why,  my  dear  “  D.  S.  M.”, 
should  we  play  the  dog  in  the  manger?  We  are 
surfeited  with  beauty.  Why  grudge  this  or  that  morsel, 
of  beauty  to  our  starving  “  cousins  ”  ?  Especially,  too, 
when  these  poor  relations  are  prepared  to  pay  so 
handsomely  for  the  transfer  !  At  this  moment,  many 
loyal  subjects  of  the  King  are  secretly  aggrieved  that 
the  royal  collection  of  Whistler’s  etchings  has  been 
thrown  on  the  market  and  bought  by  an  American. 
Yet  the  objects  of  art  in  Windsor  Castle  vastly 
outnumber  the  motor  cars.  Why,  pray,  should  a. 
few  scratchings  on  copper  be  hoarded  ?  We,  as  a 
business-like  nation,  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  we  are 
ruled  over  by  one  who  knows  the  right  moment  at’, 
which  to  sell.  If  there  were  a  sudden  “  boom  ” 
in  the  late  Herr  Winterhalter’s  portraits,  or  in  the  sea¬ 
scapes  of  the  Chevalier  de  Martino,  why  should  not 
even  these  august  works  be  allowed  to  flutter  back  to 
the  native  lands  of  their  respective  makers?  Italy,  I. 
admit,  is  rich  already  in  art-treasures,  and  might  be 
accounted  greedy  in  retrieving  the  Chevalier.  But- 
Germany  is  still  poor  :  why  should  she  not  grasp  again 
the  master-hand  of  her  fugitive  son  ?  Poorer  yet  is. 
America.  It  seems  only  right  that  she  should  have  the 
chance  of  gathering  to  her  wide  and  wistful  bosom,  at 
last,  the  works  of  him  who  basely  deserted  her  in  order 
that  he  might  achieve  them. 

It  is  not  for  America’s  sake  only  that  I  am  glad  when¬ 
ever  some  famous  work  of  art,  “this  side  up,  with  care  ’  , 
crosses  the  Atlantic.  I  am  glad,  also,  for  the  sake  of. 
that  work  of  art.  Its  beauty  will  be  intensified,  out 
there.  I  never  visit  any  one  of  our  national  collections 
without  wishing  it  could  be  all  disbanded.  I  should 
like  to  give  it  all  away,  broadcast,  in  “lots”  of  two 

t  I  note,  in  case  the  slip  should  get  into  the  catalogue,  that  Charles  • 
Keene’s  name  is  more  than  once  spelt  without  the  final  “  e  ”. 
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or  three— a  “  lot  ”  apiece  to  every  respectable  house¬ 
holder  who  applied.  Set  in  separate  shrines,  the  uglier 
the  shrine  the  better — these  treasures  would  radiate 
their  full  significance.  Massed  together,  they  do  but 
mar  one  another.  You  cannot  rightly  see  them.  There 
are  too  many  of  them.  They  fatigue  you.  Now,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  sense,  my  objection  to  these  public 
galleries  may  be  applied  to  England  itself.  So  many 
are  the  beautiful  old  houses  throughout  England  that 
they,  too,  mar  one  another.  They  are  not  packed 
together,  of  course,  like  objects  in  a  collection.  et, 
however  wide  the  parks  that  enclose  them,  these  houses 
are  too  near  together,  too  many,  for  perfect  admiration. 
Take,  for  example,  Haddon  Hall — the  place  taken  by 
Messrs.  Paul  Kester  and  Charles  Major,  American 
dramatists,  as  the  scene  of  “  Dorothy  o’  the  Hall  .  It 
is  a  lovely  place  in  itself;  but  there  are  in  England  so 
many  other  places  not  less  lovely.  We  cannot  con¬ 
centrate  our  minds  on  it.  If  we  suddenly  saw  it  (say) 
on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  how  much  lovelier  would 
it  have  grown  for  us  !  I  wish  that  not  pictures  and 
statues  only,  but  whole  mansions  could  be  carried  in 
triumph  over  the  water.  I  should  wave  them  a  hearty 
send-off  from  the  docks.  On  the  other  hand,  I  _  should 
be  the  first  to  protest  if  some  American  millionaire, 
entering  into  possession  of  Haddon  Hall,  began  to 
tamper  with  it  where  it  stands.  If  starred  and  striped 
sun-blinds  were  affixed  to  the  crumbling  casements, 
and  if  spread  eagles  of  brass  were  ranged  along  the 
coping,  and  brazen  statues  of  honest  senators  along 
the  terrace,  I  should  be  very  angry  indeed.  Of  course, 
no  American  millionaire  would  tamper  thus.  No,  Sir  ! 
He  would  guard  the  character  of  the  place  more 
jealously  than  could  any  Englishman.  His  reverence 
for  it  would  be  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness  from  his 
experience.  But,  though  in  matters  of  actual  architec¬ 
ture,  Americans  are  the  least  vandalistic  of  all  races, 
they — some  of  them,  let  us  say — are  a  trifle  barbarous 
in  matters  of  literature.  I  dare  say  that  Messrs.  Paul 
Kester  and  Charles  Major,  like  so  many  of  their  com¬ 
patriots,  have  visited  Haddon  Hall.  I  dare  say  that 
they  went  there  thinking  pretty  thoughts  about  Dorothy 
Vernon,  and  stood  there  imbued  with  an  exactly  right 
sense  of  Dorothy’s  romance.  I  see  them  lingering  by 
the  postern  gate,  silent,  with  a  tender  light  in  their  eyes, 
with  a  true  vision  of  Dorothy  in  their  souls.  The  silence  is 
broken  :  “  Say ,  Paul ,  [or  Charley ,]  we  must  use  this  l 
I  conjecture  that  they  mapped  out  the  scenario,  with 
native  briskness,  on  their  way  back  to  the  railway 
station.  And  what  a  scenario  !  Perhaps  they  felt 
inwardly  ashamed  of  it— did  their  fell  work  reluctantly. 
But  the  chances  are  that  they  saw  no  harm  in  it.  A 
man  may  have  the  most  exquisite  sensibilities,  the 
keenest  vision  ;  and  yet,  when  he  has  to  express  him¬ 
self  through  an  art-form,  become  coarse  and  stupid. 
No  dramatist,  moreover,  ever  yet  achieved  popularity 
bv  deliberately  “playing  down  to”  the  public.  The 
public  instantly  finds  out  that  trick,  and  will  none  of  it. 
Mr.  Kester,  I  know,  is  a  very  popular  dramatist  in 
America.  So,  I  dare  say,  is  Mr.  Major.  The  chances 
are  that  they  both  did  their  best  for  “Dorothy  o’  the 
Hall  ”.  And  what  a  best  !  Messrs.  Kester  and  Major 
may  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  parallel  that  1  draw 
by  inference  between  their  work  and  the  desecration 
of  Haddon  Hall  by  an  American  millionaire.  I  offer 
them  a  less  imaginative  parallel.  Suppose  I  went  to 
America,  and  visited  some  “  show-place  ”  corresponding 
( mutatis  mutandis )  with  Haddon  Hall.  Suppose,  for 
example,  I  visited,  with  an  intense  interest  in  its  asso¬ 
ciations,  Tammany  Hall.  What  would  Messrs.  Kester 
and  Major  think  of  me  if  I  proceeded  to  write,  for  the 
American  public,  a  play  called  “  Croker  o’  the  Hall”, 
showing  the  famous  Boss  as  an  exquisite  figure  of 
romance,  and  involving  him  in  some  romantically  ex¬ 
quisite  adventure?  They  would  say  to  me  “  This 
won’t  do,  Sir,  for  the  American  public  ”.  I  wish  I 
could  complete  my  otherwise  exact  parallel  by  assuring 
Messrs.  Kester  and  Major  that  the  British  public 
won’t  stand  “  Dorothy  o’  the  Hall  ”.  But  alas  !  such 
sentiment  as  the  British  public  may  have  for  Miss 
Vernon,  and  such  power  as  it  may  have  to  discriminate 
between  her  and  a  Bowery  “tough”,  are  as  nothing 
against  its  love  of  tawdry  melodrama.  The  audience  at 
the  New  Theatre,  last  Wednesday,  seemed  to  be  almost 


delirious  with  enjoyment.  I  am  sure  that  no  Bowery 
“tough”  could  be  quite  so  crude  a  creature  as  the 
Dorothy  of  Messrs.  Kester  and  Major.  No  matter. 
The  authors  may  be  pardoned  a  slight  exaggeration 
from  the  model.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  figure 
into  consonance  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  their 
historical  invention. 

Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  are  very 
popular.  I  wish  they  were  so  popular  that  they  could 
force  the  public  to  accept  them  even  in  good  plays. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  they  did  make  a  great  effort  for 
art’s  sake.  But  “Sword  and  Song  ”  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  very  soon  after  its  production.  One  cannot 
reasonably  blame  them  for  persisting  now  in  the  one 
kind  of  thing  that  pays.  Certainly  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  selecting  a  play  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  chief  part  happened  to  suit  Miss  Neilson’s 
style  of  acting.  The  part  of  Dorothy  is  mainly 
comedic  ;  and  Miss  Neilson  has  no  comedy  in  her  : 
comedy  is  somewhere  far  from  her,  a  mysterious,  hard 
god,  that  must  be  frantically  invoked,  and  laboriously 
appeased.  A  comedian  might  soften  the  dreadful 
outlines  drawn  by  Messrs.  Kester  and  Major.  Skim¬ 
ming  lightly  through  (or  rather  over)  her  part,  she 
might,  in  some  degree,  dulcify  it.  Miss  Neilson, 
trying  to  wring  the  full  value  out  of  every  line,  and 
having  no  natural  comedy  of  her  own  to  cover  that 
value  up,  impressed  me  with  her  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter,  but  did  not  artistically  please  me.  I  wel¬ 
comed  the  romantic  passages  (though  romance,  as 
purveyed  by  Messrs.  Kester  and  Major,  is  a  hardly 
less  fearsome  article  than  humour)  ;  for  then  Miss 
Neilson  quieted  down,  and  was  able  to  give  us  some¬ 
thing  of  herself.  Mr.  Fred  Terry,  who  plays  Sir  John 
Manners,  is  a  born  romantic  actor.  True,  he  does  not,  I 
think,  ever  sound  any  depth  of  emotion.  When  Queen 
Elizabeth  (who  dances  a  duet  with  Miss  Vernon) 
decrees  that  Sir  John  shall  be  parted  from  his 
inamorata  for  a  year,  Mr.  Terry  murmurs  “  A  year  !” 
several  times,  with  a  beatific  gaze,  and  in  a  voice 
thrilled  with  lyric  rapture,  as  though  Sir  John  had  at 
last  attained  his  heart’s  desire.  It  is  not  the  strictly 
right  effect  ;  but  it  is  somehow  a  more  romantic  one 
than  any  other  actor  on  our  stage  could  compass. 
Romantic  acting  is  a  matter  not  of  truth,  but  ot 
atmosphere  ;  and  this  atmosphere  Mr.  Terry  diffuses 
unceasingly,  without  effort.  Could  anyone  but  he, 
hiding  behind  a  bower  of  roses,  thrust  his  face  through 
the  flowers,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  without  seeming 
ridiculous?  Mr.  Terry  thrusts  his  face  thus,  and  stays 
thus  for  several  seconds  ;  and  yet  manages  to  remain, 
as  he  would  say,  “  mahnly  ”.  It  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  EASINESS  OF  CHESS. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  the  “  duffer’s  point  of  view  ”  a 
familiar  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  chess  vvas 
a  difficult  game  to  learn.  To  the  writer  of  that  article 
and  to  everybody  else  who  knows,  there  is  only  one 
answer.  Any  person  of  normal  intelligence  can  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  game  about  as  quickly  as  learning 
a  new  alphabet.  It  is  certainly  not  so  difficult  as 
“bridge”.  There  are  many  people  who  have  never 
had  any  instruction,  and  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  learn  from  watching  others  play,  imagine  that  there 
is  something  about  the  game  requiring  qualities  which 
they  do  not  possess.  How  often  have  chess  players 
heard  a  spectator  observe  “  I  have  watched  them  play 
for  hours  and  have  been  unable  to  understand  anything 
of  what  it  is  all  about  ”  ?  Of  course  not,  and  if  a  man 
watches  the  sky  for  years  he  will  know  nothing  of 
astronomy.  These  people  place  a  halo  round  the  game 
which  frequently  induces  players  (weak  ones,  of  course, 
and  correspondingly  vain)  to  assume  an  air  of  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  which  is  ridiculous. 

Even  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  difficult  to  play- 
well,  the  answer  is  very  similar.  Any  average  person 
can  with  practice  and  perseverance  rise  above  medio¬ 
crity.  Many  people  think  that  this  implies  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  "brain  ;  the  absorption  of  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations,  variations  and  theories.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  are  prepared  but  to  listen,  some 
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little  principle,  as  easy  to  remember  as  the  days  of  the 
week,  can  be  applied  in  innumerable  cases  with  the  aid 
and  exercise  of  a  little  judgment.  They  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  leave  these  sources  of  knowledge  severely 
alone,  play  “skittles”  and  remain  for  ever  mere 
“  woodshifters  They  play  to-day  as  they  played 
yesterday,  and  as  they  will  play  to-morrow.  They 
enjoy  themselves,  pass  or  kill  time  ;  these  are  what  they 
want  and  get. 

The  purpose  of  these  analogies  is  that  a  reasonable 
deduction  may  be  made  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known.  Would  anybody  say  that  it  was  more  difficult 
for  Joachim  or  Patti  or  Irving  to  fascinate  their 
audiences  than  the  efforts  of  artistes  who  are  obviously 
inferior  ?  Or,  would  anybody  say  that  their  knowledge 
was  a  burden  to  them?  And  if  we  consider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  audiences,  is  the  strain  of  hearing  and  enjoying 
a  Beethoven  symphony  greater  than  is  demanded  from 
a  recital  in  which  “  The  Old  Bull  and  Bush  occupies  a 
prominent  position  ? 

In  spite  of  the  old  saw  about  a  little  knowledge  being 
dangerous  we  think  that  to  chess  players  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  is  better  than  none.  We  cannot  all  be  Laskers. 
We  do  not  even  urge  upon  players  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  shall  play  well.  But,  if  they  have 
been  scared  from  adding  to  their  knowledge  by  a  fear 
of  the  terrible  load  which  they  will  have  to  carry,  we 
say  that  they  are  mistaken.  If  chess  players  could  only 
realise  the  many  treasures  that  are  readily  accessible  to 
them  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  acquired, 
very  few  would  grudge  the  expenditure  of  the  little  time 
and  energy  to  qualify  them  in  the  lifelong  enjoyment  of 
a  perfectly  inexhaustible  mine  of  pleasure. 


Problem  75.  By  C.  A.  L.  Bull. 


the  opponents’  opening  lead,  whatever  suit  may  be 
selected.  Such  a  hand  as  : — 


Hearts — Ace,  8,  4. 
Diamonds — King,  9,  5. 
Clubs — Ace,  10,  3. 
Spades — Knave,  9,  5,  2. 


This  is  an  undoubted  No  Trump  call  for  the  dealer, 
although  in  itself  it  will  not  win  many  tricks,  but,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  declaration  is  made  on 
the  strength  of  the  unknown  cards  in  the  dummy  hand. 
If  the  dummy  is  found  with  any  one  good  strong  suit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  suit  is  certain  to  be  easy  to 
establish,  and  there  is  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  No 
Trumper.  The  great  strength  and  advantage  of  the 
No  Trump  call  lies,  not  in  holding  a  certain  number  of 
winning  cards  in  one  hand  or  the  other,  but  in  the 
combination  of  the  two  hands,  and  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  dealer  of  being  able  to  see  at  once  where 
his  two  hands  will  combine  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
so  that  he  can  attack  in  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
without  any  loss  of  time. 

When  there  is  any  question  in  the  dealer’s  mind 
between  a  doubtful  red  suit  declaration,  and  a  rather 
light  No  Trump  call,  he  should  always  go  for  the  No 
Trump,  so  as  to  give  himself  the  best  chance  of  utilising 
every  element  of  strength  in  his  partner’s  hand,  without 
being  tied  to  one  particular  suit. 

A  well-known  writer  on  Bridge,  in  his  latest  book, 
published  in  1903,  gives  two  instances  of  hands  on 
which  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  himself  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  hearts.  The  two  hands  are  : — 


No.  1. 

Hearts — King,  queen,  10,  7. 
Diamonds— Ace,  8,  6. 

Clubs — Ace,  5. 

Spades  — 10,  9,  4,  2. 


No.  2. 

Hearts— Queen,  knave,  9,  8. 
Diamonds — Ace,  10,  3. 
Clubs— Queen,  knave,  8. 
Spades— King,  queen,  9,  6. 


Black,  9  pieces. 


Proelem  76.  By  B.  G.  Laws. — White  (5):  K  —  Q7,  Q— KB3, 
B-K4,  Kt-IvS,  P-KKt3.  Black  (1) :  K-Q5.  White  to  mate  in 
three  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  74:  1.  B-R4. 


BRIDGE. 

IN  the  earlier  articles  of  this  series,  one  or  two.  very 
important  points— notably  that  of  the  declaration — 
were  rather  hurried  over,  and  were  not  discussed  with 
the  fulness  which  they  merit.  Now,  having  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  the  play  of  all  the  four  hands,  we  propose  to 
hark  back  for  a  time,  and  to  deal  more  fully  with  some 
of  our  earlier  subjects,  with  a  view  to  the  approaching 
publication  of  these  articles  in  book  form. 

The  Declaration — No  Trumps. 

By  no  means  an  uncommon  type  of  No  Trump 
declaration  is  a  well-protected  hand,  with  no  great 
trick-making  power  in  itself,  but  with  a  guard  in  every 
suit,  and,  consequently,  with  a  certainty  of  stopping 


The  greater  part  of  the  book  in  question  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  instructive,  but  what  can  be  said  of  such 
teaching  as  this,  laid  down  for  the  instruction  of  begin¬ 
ners  by  a  recognised  authority?  To  our  way  of 
thinking  it  is  almost  heretical.  Neither  of  these  hands 
is  even  a  doubtful  one.  They  are  both  good  sound  No 
Trump  calls,  with  a  fine  chance  of  winning  the  game, 
and  why  in  the  world  any  player  should  tie  his  partner 
down  to  one  particular  suit,  when  he  has  such  all-round 
strength  in  his  own  hand,  is  entirely  beyond  our  com¬ 
prehension.  Even  at  the  score  of  22  or  24,  when  one 
odd  trick  in  either  hearts  or  No  Trumps  would  win  the 
game,  we  should  still  declare  No  Trumps  on  either  of 
these  two  hands.  The  so-called  border-line  No  Trump 
call,  provided  that  it  does  touch  the  border  line,  is 
always  justifiable  in  the  early  stages  ot  the  game,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  succeed  far  more  often  than  it  will 
fail,  but  both  of  the  hands  quoted  above  are  sound  No 
Trumpers,  not  even  approaching  the  border  line. 

A  necessary  qualification  for  a  justifiable  No  Trump 
hand  is  that  it  should  be  guarded  in  three  of  the  four 
suits.  The  dealer  should  never  be  deterred  from  declar¬ 
ing  No  Trumps  because  he  is  very  weak  in,  or  even 
entirely  devoid  of,  one  suit,  provided  that  his  other 
three  suits  are  strong.  The  fourth  suit  can  be  left  for 
the  dummy  to  protect,  and  it  will  be  very  unlucky  if  he 
has  not  some  sort  of  protection  in  it.  Chancing  two 
suits  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  as  a  very  extreme  measure,  except  in  the 
case  of  what  is  known  as  a  one  suit  No  Trumper, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  game  of  bridge  owes 
a  great  part  of  its  charm  to  the  No  Trump  declaration. 
If  the  No  Trump  call  were  to  be  eliminated  altogether, 
and  the  game  confined  to  suit  declarations,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  bridge  would  very  quickly  disappear,  and  it 
would  soon  be  numbered  with  whist,  solo,  boston,  and 
other  games  of  the  past.  But  the  No  Trump  call 
remains,  and  will  always  remain,  as  long  as  bridge 
lasts,  as  the  life  and  soul  of  the  game,  and  a  player  s 
first  consideration,  when  he  is  dealer,  should  always  be 
whether  he  has  the  requisite  strength  to  declare  No 
Trumps — not  being  unduly  rash,  nor  taking  any  despe¬ 
rate  risks,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  never  throwing 
j  away  a  chance  of  a  good  score  at  No  I  rumps,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  finding  a  bad  hand  in  his  dummy.  The 
dealer  is  quite  entitled  to  assume  that  his  dummy  will 
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be  capable  of  winning  three  tricks,  not  on  its  own 
merits  alone,  and  not  by  any  means  certain  tricks,  but 
that  the  combination  of  the  two  hands  will  enable 
dummy  to  win  three  tricks.  When  the  dealer  has  five 
such  probable  tricks  in  his  own  hand,  assuming  average 
assistance  from  his  dummy,  he  has  an  undoubted  No 
Trump  call,  provided  that  he  is  guarded  in  three  suits, 
and  that  one,  at  least,  of  those  three  is  headed  by  the 


and  one  conditions,  for  which  our  finest  English, 

mediaeval  architecture  is  now  merely  scenic  and  hope- 
lesslv  out  of  date.  In  such  architecture  in  these  daVi 
there  is  but  artistic  self-effacement,  the  sterile  imita¬ 
tions  of  a  defunct  art.  ^  ours  faithfully, 

Architetto. 


IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 


ace. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHISTLER’S  ETCHINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

17  April,  1906. 

Sir,  — I  hear  that  one  of  your  numerous  art  critics  has 
been  advocating  a  stamp  act,  or  stamp  tax,  among  other 
measures,  to  prevent  the  out-slump  in  British-owned 
works  of  art.  Had  your  occasional  critic  waited  but 
a  week  or  so,  he  might  have  learned— at  any  rate,  he 
will  now — that  Royalty  differs  with  him,  for  on  almost 
the  same  day  that  your  critic’s  article  appeared,  I  was 
told — and  it  is  a  fact — that  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.  parted  with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Whistler’s 
etchings,  which  he  had  inherited,  on  the  plea  of 
“  improving  the  Royal  Library  ”  at  Windsor,  and  these 
etchings  are  now,  either  on  their  way  to  America,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  dealer  who  bought  them. 

As  Royalty  is  hastening  to  rid  itself  of  its  most  pre¬ 
cious  possessions,  why  should  not  the  nation  follow 
suit?  For  these  are  precious,  even  unique  (horrid 
word)  possessions.  Among  the  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
so  prints,  is  the  set  of  the  Naval  Review,  1887,  which 
Whistler  printed,  had  specially  bound  in  a  portfolio, 
and  sent  to  Queen  Victoria,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith.  No  other  similar 
set  exists,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  the  library,  better  in  America,  where  it  will  be 
appreciated.  Here,  apparently,  the  nation  only  wants, 
at  present,  doubtful  masterpieces  at  exorbitant  prices. 
But  glad  as  I  am  that  America  is  obtaining  genuine 
works,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  Sir  Richard  Holmes  who 
made  this  splendid  collection  for  Her  late  Majesty. 

Yours,  Joseph  Pennell. 


ARCHITECTURE  FOR  ALDWYCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  April,  1906. 

Sir, — At  the  request  of  a  correspondent  in  your 
current  issue  you  have  allowed  him  to  plead  “  ear¬ 
nestly  ”,  he  says,  “against  the  adoption  of  French 
Renaissance  for  the  architectural  style  of  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  Aldwych  site.  Pray  allow  me 
as  a  student  of  both  English  and  Continental  archi¬ 
tecture  to  plead  no  less  earnestly,  per  contra,  that  no 
style  other  than  that  of  the  later  Renaissance  can 
reasonably  be  employed  for  the  buildings  in  question. 
Your  correspondent  ventures  to  tell  us  that  “  the 
French  Renaissance  is  a  French  imitation  of  an  Italian 
imitation  of  the  architectural  forms  of  Athens  and 
Rome”.  To  this  extraordinary  statement  in  which 
he  professes  to  discern  the  architecture  of  Athens 
and  Rome  in,  say,  the  Curtosa  of  Pavia  and  the 
Renaissance  palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  Hampton  Court, 
and  Venice,  he  adds  his  recommendation — that  “the 
Aldwych  site  should  be  devoted  to  a  splendid  display 
of  the  finest  English  architecture”. 

I  beg  to  demur  both  to  his  postulate  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  suggestions  in  favour 
of  our  finest  English  architecture,  which  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  dead  four  centuries  ago,  past  all  hope  of 
resurrection — the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Law 
Courts,  and  the  new  Cathedral  at  Liverpool,  notwith¬ 
standing. 

The  Renaissance  is  still  with  us,  a  living  style  amen¬ 
able  to  modern  everyday  life,  habits,  and  arts,  recog¬ 
nised  in  its  unison  with  our  dwelling-houses,  theatres, 
railway  stations,  and  bridges,  the  saloon  fittings  and 
decorations  of  our  ocean  liners,  and,  in  fine,  the  hundred 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Elm  Villa,  Derby  Road,  South  Woodford, 
29  March,  1906. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Runciman  s 
article  on  “  Irish  Folk  Music  in  your  issue  ot  the  24th. 
As  an  Irishman,  might  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  in 
your  columns  that  Mr.  Runciman  is  evidently  labouring 
under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  Irish  pipes  r 
These  differ  absolutely  in  tone  and  construction  from  the 
Scottish  ;  they  are  played  by  a  bellows  under  the  arm, 
and  the  tone  produced  is  beautifully  soft  and  mellow 
without  the  strident  under-note  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  instrument.  I  often  heard  them  as  a  bo}  in 
Ireland  where  they  are  looked  upon  as  of  almost  equal 
rank  with  the  harp  in  the  affections  of  Irishmen. 

The  article  is  another  illustration  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Saxon-Norman  and  the  Keltic 
temperaments— that  contrast  which  distinguishes  the 
nations  in  the  world  ot  politics  as  in  the  world  of  music. 
To  the  Saxon  the  Scottish  bagpipes  are  instruments  of 
torture,  though  to  the  Keltic  ear  the  pipes  fill  the 
essential  function  of  music,  by  stirring  the  emotions 
and  stimulating  the  ideas  and  ideals  .of  the  listener,  i  o 
hear  the  pipes  amongst  the  hills  is.  to  have  a  soul- 
revelation  of  the  human  note  in  music,  and  when  the 
theme  changes  from  that  of  human  pain  to  martial 
defiance,  the  wide  powers  ot  interpretation  possessed 
by  the  bagpipes  is  realised — and  then  Mr.  Runciman 
says  the  Scottish  music  is  “  seldom  beautiful  and  never 

sad”.  ,  ... 

The  stern  classicalist  has  perhaps  no.  place  in  nis 
heart  for  the  music  of  the  pipes,  as  in  too  manv 
instances  he  has  educated  himself  out  of  appreciation 
for  the  fundamental  and  rudely  natural  in  music,  but 
this  type  of  musician  is  the  exotic  of  the  musical 
nurseries,  and  withers  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  ;  and,  while  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  ot 
the  musical  classics,  I  think  the  tendency  mentioned  is 

to  be  deprecated. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  N.  L.  Shaw. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SINGING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  April,  1906. 

Sir,— Mr.  Runciman’s  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lunn’s  teaching  of  the  voice  will  no  doubt 
carrv  that  weight  with  it  which  his  utterances  usua.ll} 
have  in  the  musical  world  ;  and  his  advice  to  the  author 
“to  waste  no  more  time  on  polemics  ....  and  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  laying  down  further  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  guidance  of  the  next  generation  is  so 
sound,  that  it  might  advantageously  be. taken  to  heart 
by  all  writers  on  the  art  of  singing,  or  indeed  on  anv 

art  whatsoever.  . 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  confusion  which  sur¬ 
rounds  this  subject  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  dispelled 
by  the  “singing-bird”  in  Mr.  Lunn’s  frontispiece, 
which  Mr.  Runciman  so  readily  accepts  as  his  scientific 
authority.  The  bird  with  its  peculiarly  formed  vocal 
organ  or  syrinx,  so  often  claimed  as  master  by  cele¬ 
brated  singers,  may  be  the  best  teacher  in  the  world, 
but  its  performances  throw  no  scientific  light  upon  the 
action  of  vocal  instruments  which  it  does  not  possess. 
Herein  lies  the  important  distinction  between  the  two 
aspects  of  the  vocal  question,  by  the  just  recognition  of 
which  Mr.  Runciman  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on 
the  art  of  singing,  instead  of  threatening  us  with  a 
society  for  its  suppression.  .  . 

The  personal  experience  of  the  instruction  of  Lattaneo 
in  the  traditions  of  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  his  obvious 
devotion  to  the  “  natural  model  ”  are  in  themselves 
I  sufficient  for  Mr.  Lunn’s  qualification  to  teach  ;  but  the 
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really  scientific  explanation  of  vocal  phenomena  is  a 
purely  physical  and  physiological  matter,  which  can 
only  be  profitably  discussed  by  physicists  and  physio¬ 
logists,  and  is  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  the 
ordinary  voice  master.  Mr.  Runciman  is  mistaken  in 
his  assertion  that  “Mr.  Lunn’s  science  is .  beyond 
doubt  ”,  unless  he  means  it  ironically.  The  discovery 
which  Mr.  Lunn  claims  to  have  made,  modestly  de¬ 
scribed  by  himself  in  his  book  as  “  the  greatest  scientific 
discovery  affecting  the  science  of  voice  production  that 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  public” — namely,  the 
control  of  the  breath  pressure  during  phonation  by  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ventricular  bands  or  false  cords  above 
the  “  reed  ” — is  regarded  by  scientific  observers,  among 
whom  I  must  include  myself,  as  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  beyond  any  doubt  whatever. 

Moreover,  not  a  few  of  my  more  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  science  of  Laryngology,  also  condemn 
the  “shock  of  the  glottis  ”  as  a  frequent  cause  of 
damage  to  the  vocal  ligaments,  apart  from  its  other 
drawbacks,  and  we  therefore  “  claim  for  science  a  right 
of  veto  against  methods  which  are  physically  harmful  ”, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lunn  in  his  opening  chapter — and  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  bird,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
feathered  songster  does  not  possess  the  organs  for  that 
method  of  attack. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  Aikin. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Waterton,  Angmering,  Sussex. 

Sir, — Colonel  Hime’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  7th  inst. 
is  so  full  of  truth  and  good  sense  that  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  considering  the  limit  of  space.  But  few 
people  read,  fewer  know  and  still  fewer  care  anything 
about  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  get  convincing 
proof  of  all  that  he  says.  For  instance  the  late 
Colonel  Henderson’s  books  “The  Science  of  War” 
and  the  “Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  ”  would  convert 
anyone  from  the  fatal  heresy  that  numbers  alone, 
without  discipline,  constitute  force.  Colonel  Willoughby 
Verner’s  “  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge” 
goes  to  the  root  of  our  military  expenditure  and  our 
enduring  military  unpreparedness.  This  last  is  sad 
reading  indeed,  though  most  instructive.  The  other 
two  are,  in  style  and  matter,  most  admirable  and 
almost  devoid  of  technicalities.  Legislator  and  the 
man  in  the  street  would  each  be  the  better  for  having 
read  them.  They  can  all  be  got  in  any  good  circu¬ 
lating  library,  and  the  supreme  importance  to  the 
-empire  of  the  question  of  the  army  should  be  enough, 
surely,  to  induce  everyone  to  qualify  himself  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  it. 

S.  Willcock,  Major. 


“LA  REVOLTE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  April,  1906. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  two  slight 
misstatements  in  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm’s  article  last 
week?  “La  Revoke”  was  not  translated  by  me,  but 
by  Lady  Barclay  ;  and  the  lady  who  acted  in  it  was  not 
Miss  Louise  Salom  (who  was  in  “The  Fool  of  the 
World”)  but  Miss  Millicent  Murby. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Arthur  Symons. 


“A  NOVEL  COMPLAINT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  16  April,  1906. 

Sir, — In  your  article  “A  Novel  Complaint”  (page 
455)>  the  child  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  is  represented  as 
advising  her  sister  Lady  Annie  to  “  kill  the  coo  ”  in 
the  ballad  “  Auld  Robin  Gray".  It  should  be  “ steal 
the  cow  ”,  as  is  evident  from  the  sequel.  We  are  not 
told  whether  the  cow  was  eventually  killed  or  not,  all 
that  the  song  says  is  she  was  “  stown  away  ”. 

Yours  &c.,  C.  S.  Jerram. 


ELEPHANTS  BREEDING  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  undoubtedly  are  very  rare  and  reason¬ 
ably  authenticated  instances  of  elephants  mating  in 
captivity.  But  the  proposition  of  a  herd  of  young 
ones  in  a  compound,  born  and  bred  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  is  preposterous.  Young  calves,  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  H.  E.  Jung,  mentions,  are  not  infrequently 
seen.  They  have  been  either  caught  in  some  Khedah 
operation  or  born  in  captivity  of  mothers  captured  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  The  period  of  gestation  for  an 
elephant  is  put  at  twenty-one  months.  The  white 
elephant  is  an  albino — a  mere  freak. 

Anglo-Indian. 


A  LIFE  OF  “ECLIPSE”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  we  ask  the  assistance  of  your  valuable 
columns  to  let  the  fact  be  known  that  the  first  complete 
Life  of  Eclipse  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  any 
reference  to  this  celebrated  horse  in  contemporary 
literature,  to  his  breeder,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to 
his  purchaser,  Wildman,  and  to  his  subsequent  owner, 
Dennis  O’Kelly,  will  be  very  much  appreciated?  Many 
facts  have  already  come  to  light  from  private  and  unex¬ 
pected  sources  which  have  enabled  us  to  settle  various 
questions  hitherto  doubtful,  such  as  the  birthplace,  the 
burial  place,  the  authentic  skeleton,  and  so  forth. 
Many  more  letters,  documents,  prints  or  paintings 
must  still  exist — besides  those  already  brought  to  our 
notice  by  the  generosity  of  their  possessors — which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  monograph  will  be 
as  completely  illustrated  as  possible,  from  contem¬ 
porary  paintings  and  engravings  and  other  sources, 
and  will  contain  detailed  photographs  of  the  anatomy 
of  Eclipse  and  the  most  famous  of  his  descendants, 
which  should  prove  interesting  both  to  biologists  and 
breeders.  A  sketch  of  racing  in  the  days  when  Eclipse 
was  on  the  Turf  will  be  included,  with  biographies  of 
his  breeder,  owners,  and  others  connected  with  the 
sport  of  that  time.  It  is  important  that  information 
should  reach  us  before  the  1st  of  June,  if  possible,  and 
all  letters,  manuscripts,  prints  or  pictures  addressed  to 
“Eclipse”,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Heinemann,  21  Bedford 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  will  be  acknowledged  before 
that  date,  and  will  be  received  not  only  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  with  profound  gratitude.  Any 
originals  reproduced  will  be  scrupulously  guarded  from 
injury,  and  safely  returned,  and  may  be  insured,  it 
necessary,  while  out  of  their  owner’s  hands,  if  a  separate 
message  to  that  effect  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Heinemann 
We  are,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

The  Authors. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Vienna,  18  April,  1906. 

Sir,— Last  week  a  correspondent,  writing  under  the 
heading  “Good  Friday  ”,  deplores  the  want  in  England 
of  a  becoming  spirit  of  reverence  in  connexion  with  this 
sacred  occasion. 

It  may  interest  him  and  others  of  your  readers  to 
learn  that  in  an  ultra-Roman  Catholic  country  like 
Austria  Good  Friday  is  treated  with  even  less  reverence 
than  in  Protestant  England.  While  the  name-day  of 
many  obscure  saints  is  kept  as  a  general  holiday,  the 
day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  passes  quite  unobserved. 
People  work  and  buy  and  sell  as  on  other  days.  Strange 
to  relate,  the  Vienna  Stock  Exchange  is  closed  on  Good 
Friday.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  Jews,  who  pr?  c- 
tically  run  this  institution,  should  show  more  respect 
for  the  memory  of  our  Saviour  than  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours  do? 

Christians  of  every  communion  throughout  the  world 
believe  that  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day.  In  Austria 
the  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection  takes  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon — a  glaring  anachronism  which  must  tend 
to  confuse  people’s  minds  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  Your  obedient  servant, 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  IRISH  HERO. 

«  Recollections.”  By  William  O’Brien.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan.  14s.  net. 

“  A  Patriot’s  Mistake.”  By  Emily  Monroe  Dickenson. 
Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SOON  after  her  brother’s  mistake,  as  Mrs.  Dickenson 
calls  it,  we  remember  a  friend  saying  casually 
how  for  months  past  he  had  been  amused  to  read  about 
the  mystery  of  where  Parnell  was  between  surprise 
visits  to  the  House  of  Commons.  “  I  happened  to 
know  well  enough  where  Parnell  was  all  the  time  ’, 
said  he,  “  though  I  cannot  say  it  interested  me  much  ; 
again  and  again  I  travelled  down  to  Kent  in  the  same 
carriage  w'ith  him  by  the  last  train  ;  he  always  got  out 
at  Eltham.  I  went  on  to  Dartford  ”.  The  two  men,  a 
ludicrous  contrast  in  thought  and  pursuit,  chanced  to 
be  flung  in  each  other’s  company  because  first-class 
smoking  carriages  on  this  train  were  few.  One  “  came 
from  his  solid  Tory  club,  where,  after  dinner  with  a 
few  cronies,  he  would  spend  the  evening  playing 
snooker.  Nothing  could  be  less  romantic  ;  you  knew 
his  evening  without  being  told  ot  it,  the  sort  of 
men,  the  sort  of  talk,  the  sort  of  middling  play  ;  the 
reserving  of  the  dinner-table,  the  examination  of  the 
menu  over  sherry  and  bitters,  the  ringing  for  the 
waiter  after  dinner  for  cigars  and  whiskeys  ;  the  mild 
stimulation  of  the  game,  the  stereotyped  jests  about 
flukes,  the  exceptional  winning  of  a  shilling  or  fifteen- 
pence  by  a  break.  There  may  be  mystery  about  such 
a  life  as  this,  but  one  must  have  a  rare  imagination 
to  find  it.  On  the  other  hand  was  one  who  stood 
for  everything  out  of  the  common,  a  personality 
intense,  aloof,  touched  with  a  dreadful  force,  repellent 
yet  having  for  so  many  of  us  a  dark  enchantment. 
The  travellers,  through  frequently  going  in  the  same 
train,  grow  naturally  to  recognise  each  other,  to  nod 
and  exchange  a  few  words  of  convention  about  the 
weather  or  the  trains.  Our  solid  friend  is  just  as 
interested  in  Parnell  as  Parnell  in  him — neither  man 
would  go  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  enjoy  the  other’s 
company,  or  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  it. 

There  are  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of  people 
educated,  knowing  what  genius  is,  furnished  even  with 
an  imagination  of  sorts,  whose  attitude  in  such  a  case 
would  be  exactly  that  of  Parnell’s  fellow-traveller  ;  but, 
to  the  great  majority  of  us,  to  be  thrown  thus  into  the 
company  of  a  man  of  such  tremendous  force  and  dis¬ 
tinction  as  Parnell  would  be  an  exceedingly  moving 
experience.  True,  the  force  and  distinction  do  not 
reveal  themselves  on  such  occasions.  The  greatest 
people  are  not  at  all  great  or  interesting  in  the  trivial 
round,  the  common  form  of  act  and  word.  If  fresh 
proof  of  this  were  needed  these  two  books  dealing  with 
a  great  man  would  supply  it.  Both  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
Mrs.  Dickenson  recall  sayings  and  acts  in  the  private 
life  of  Parnell  which  said  or  done  by  the  ordinary  man 
would  be  insignificant  enough.  Parnell  looks  up  at 
the  stars  on  a  clear  night  and  remarks  to  his  friend, 
“  We’re  a  cheeky  lot  to  think  that  they  were  made  for 
this  little  bit  of  earth”,  or  words  to  some  such  effect  ; 
when  the  warder  at  Kilmainham  Gaol  asks  “  Are  you 
for  service  to-day,  Mr.  Parnell?”  Parnell,  we  are  told, 
invariably  gives  the  same  reply  in  a  slow  hesitating 
way  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  warder’s  feelings, 
“  I  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  not  ”  :  or  to  his  sister,  who  differs 
from  him  in  politics  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to 
bore  him  on  the  subject,  he  exclaims,  “  how  nice  it  is 
to  be  with  someone  I  can  depend  on  not  talking 
‘shop’.  It’s  such  a  relief  to  escape  from  it  for  a 
while”  !  There  is  nothing  distinguished  here  :  possibly 
a  little  nearer  distinction  is  his  sad  remark  to  Mr. 
O’Brien  when  the  two  are  touching  on  religion  :  “  the 
only  immortality  a  man  can  have  is  through  his 
children  ” — though  we  may  not  be  persuaded  of  its 
originality.  Do  we  find  distinction  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
and  Mrs.  Dickenson’s  hero  as  an  astronomer  or  a  chess 
player?  They  are  agreed  that  he  was  a  great  astro¬ 
nomer.  Probably  he  had  mastered  one  or  two  popular 
books  by  Lockyer  and  Ball  :  to  know  the  names  of  the 
stars  of  first  magnitude  and  the  constellations  is  to  be 
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a  great  astronomer  among  most  folk.  As  to  chess, 
before  accepting  Mr.  O’Brien’s  or  Mrs.  Dickenson’s 
view,  one  would  like  to  analyse  a  few  of  his  games 
played  at  Kilmainham.  Nobody,  it  appears,  could 
touch  him  there  at  chess,  but  perhaps  there  were  no 
Morphys  or  Andersenns  present.  One  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Parnell  was  about  a  “knight  player” 
like  Ruskin  or  Randolph  Churchill.  A  knight  player  is 
not  exactly  great  at  chess. 

Yet  when  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  these  glimpses  of  Parnell  at  ease  are  very 
interesting.  They  are  entertaining  at  second-hand  ; 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  received  direct. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  value  we  set  on  the  common¬ 
place  acts  and  words  of  uncommon  men  ?  Perhaps  it 
lies  in  this — we  are  flattered  unconsciously  to  find  that 
genius  out  of  its  uniform  has  after  all  very  much  the 
appearance  of  our  own  drab  selves.  On  what  other 
ground  can  you  explain  the  intense  interest  which 
attached  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favourite 
dish  was  one  of  pork  chops,  or  that  Disraeli’s  favourite 
flower  was  the  primrose,  or  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  exclama¬ 
tion  on  the  links  when  he  foozles  his  drive  is  “Tut! 
tut!”? 

So  long  as  Mr.  O’Brien  keeps  to  personal  touches, 
and  to  his  delightful  Irish  humour  and  sentiment,  we 
find  him  a  very  pleasant  story-teller— he  has  such  a 
way  with  him  !  After  reading  a  chapter  or  two,  we  cut 
the  pages  ahead  with  lively  hope  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  are  not  often  disappointed.  Nor  is  Parnell 
the  solitary  hero  of  these  captivating  pages.  Mr. 
O’Brien  indeed  has  as  many  heroes  as  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  himself.  He  discovers  them  in  all  grades 
of  Irish  society.  Why  is  it  that  in  Ireland  the  lower 
middle-class  breeds  so  many  more  patriots  than  it  does 
here  or  in  any  other  country?  Pork  butchers  and 
drapers  in  a  small  way  could  be  mentioned  by  the 
dozen  who  have  plunged  with  fiery  zeal  into  Nationalist 
politics  and  gaily  gone  to  prison  for  their  ideals. 
Here  are  two  or  three  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  great  men  : 
in  Dr.  Tanner  an  Antinous  flashes  on  his  enraptured 
gaze — Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  might  have  led  the  Liberal 
party  and  have  been  Prime  Minister — Mr.  Dwyer 
Gray  of  “Freeman’s  Journal”  would  have  made  “an 
historic  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ”.  We  must 
be  allowed  to  add  to  this  list  of  heroes  Mr.  O’Brien 
himself— to  cure  sleeplessness  did  he  not  take  immense 
wTalks  night  after  night,  walks  up  to  forty  miles,  instead 
of  sticking  to  hydrate  of  chloral? 

But  when  Mr.  O’Brien  grows  very  serious  over  the 
political  business,  goes  in  for  statesmanship,  one  likes  him 
less.  This  is  the  case  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Kilmain¬ 
ham  Treaty  and  After— 1882  ”.  He  describes  admirably 
the  effect  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  on  the  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  on  the  Irish  leaders.  But  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  what  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  English 
people  ought  to  have  done — ah,  if  they  had  only 
done  it,  there  would  of  course  have  been  a  lasting  bond 
of  love  between  the  two  nations  !  The  Government 
ought,  it  seems,  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
widow  of  the  murdered  Chief  Secretary  who  “  in  words 
of  immortal  beauty  ”  offered  up  “  his  death  as  a  peace 
offering  between  England  and  Ireland”.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  should  have  been  made  Chief  Secretary  and  been 
encouraged  to  “proceed  boldly  with  the  principles  of 
Irish  government  which  he  then  no  doubt  sincerely 
believed  in”:  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  confronted 
the  Goschens,  Hartingtons,  and  Forsters,  abandoned 
compulsion  and  reformed  the  Castle  ;  and  the  like. 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  for  some  time  been  credited  with 
angelic  counsels— strange  for  an  ex-editor  of  “  LInited 
Ireland” — but  this  is  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  left 
cheek  to  an  extravagant  length.  It  is  certain  that  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  gone  on  these  lines,  the  English  people 
would  have  kicked  him  straight  out  of  office  and  rightly 
known  him  for  a  coward  and  a  fool.  The  Crimes  Act, 
carried  through  the  House  soon  after  as  a  result  of 
these  murders,  was  at  any  rate  wiser  policy  than  that. 
It  had  its  faults  ;  under  it,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  supposes, 
some  innocent  people  may  have  been  done  to  death  ; 
The  Macdermott,  the  Attorney-General,  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  this  in  after  years  ;  but  it  also  was  the  means  of 
bringing  to  justice  criminals  who  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  the  gallows.  Mr.  O’Brien  forgets  to  remark 
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on  this.  One  might  suppose,  to  read  his  book,  that 
the  Crimes  Act  was  only  the  means  of  bringing  the 
innocent  and  deeply  religious  to  injustice  ! 

Mrs.  Dickenson  gives  us  more  of"  the  purely  private 
life  of  Parnell  than  does  Mr.  O’Brien.  Two  unhappy 
love  affairs,  one  at  Cambridge,  the  other  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  public  career,  are  its  chief  feature.  We 
think  that  a  little  more  reserve  would  not  have  been 
amiss  ;  but  there  is  romance  about  some  of  her  pages 
that  is  real  Irish.  One  might  almost  welcome  the 
book  for  its  illustrations.  Mr.  Hall’s  portrait  of 
Parnell,  here  reproduced,  we  do  not  so  much  care  for  ; 
it  is  over-heroic  ;  we  prefer  some  of  his  pictures  in  the 
Senior  Common  Room  at  Pembroke  College  Oxford 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  there  is  an  interesting  earl} 
photograph  of  Parnell  taken  at  Cambridge  when  he 
was  twenty— which  oddly  reminds  one  of  Richard 
Jefferies  !— and  also  a  picture  of  him  in  later  life  sitting 
in  his  laboratory  ;  here  we  have  the  finely  chiselled  nose, 
the  high  forehead  and  the  wonderful  eye  through  which 
burned  a  spirit  that  death  only,  if  death,  could  quench. 


“EVER  A  FIGHTER.” 

“Studies  in  Poetry  and  Criticism.”  By  John  Churton 
Collins.  London :  Bell.  1905.  6s.  net. 

“  T  TAKE  no  joy  in  striving  :  I  have  not  been  nuzzled 
1  or  trained  up  in  it.”  Professor  Churton  Collins 
would  find  it  hard  to  utter  those  words  of  Hooker.  As 
we  lay  down  this  book  of  studies  we  feel  the  writer  to 
be  a  sound  scholar,  a  keen  critic  and  a  man  of  notice¬ 
able  learning,  but  above  all  to  be  in  method  and  in 
temper  a  born  fighter.  This  particular  collection  of 
essavs  has  unity  and  coherence  only  so  far  as  they 
are  "regarded  as  different  parts  of  a  single  plan  of 
campaign,  the  campaign  being  conducted  against 
the  “  loose  record  of  personal  impressions”  and 
the  “medium  of  aesthetic  trifling”  into  which,  the 
preface  tells  us,  modern  poetry  and  modern,  criti¬ 
cism  are  resolving  themselves.  The  campaign  is 
strenuous  and  invigorating.  At  one  plunge  we  escape 
from  the  regions  of  soft  hypothesis  and  courteous 
reservation  to  a  real  battlefield  where  there  is 
sturdy  fighting  afoot  and  no  quarter  asked  or  given. 
This  "book  is  a  mine  of  learning.  Indeed  he  must 
needs  be  an  expert  who  can  adequately  gauge  the 
value  of  the  chapter  on  Miltonic  myths  or  the  pages 
wherein  are  traced  some  of  the  sources,  of  Byron’s 
numerous  borrowings.  The  essay  on  Longinus,,  again, 
is  a  solid  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek  criticism, 
and  the  examination  of  the  alleged  difficulties  involved 
in  ascribing  the  “Treatise  on  the  Sublime”  to 
Zenobia’s  versatile  adviser  would  be  worthy  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  any  number  of  the  “  Classical 
Review  ”.  Such  learning  as  is  exhibited  in  these 
three  hundred  pages  cannot  be  lightly  or  impertinently 
dismissed.  The  high  level  of  thoroughness  and  accu¬ 
racy  which  they  consistently  maintain  assures  the 
permanence  of  their  value  to  all  professed  students. 
But  Professor  Churton  Collins  is  making  an  appeal  not 
to  professed  students  only,  but  to  the  general  reader— 
the  reader  whom  he  hopes  to  wean  from  his  dalliance 
with  anaemic  poetry  and  slipshod  criticism,  and  such  a 
reader  may  be  pardoned  if  the  book  leaves  him  a  little 
discontented.  For  the  mass  of  tough,  solid,  uncom¬ 
promising  facts  with  which  it  provides  him  tends  to 
induce  a  kind  of  intellectual  dyspepsia  and  is  only  too 
likely  to  defeat  its  own  admirable  object.  The  hail¬ 
storm  of  facts  and  dates  and  every  species  of  trust¬ 
worthy  information  with  w'hich  the  author  batters  the 
unresisting  heads  of  his  audience  will  make  them 
writhe  and  groan  and  scream  helplessly  for  mercy,  and 
it  will  be  with  a  sigh  of  profound  relief,  we  fear,  that 
they  will  turn  again  to  the  more  humane  atmosphere 
of  the  criticism  which  is  based,  to  quote  the. preface, 
on  “undisciplined  and  uninstructed  susceptibility 

We  have  said  that  Professor  Churton  Collins  is  a 
born  fighter.  It  is  perhaps  the  vast  number  of  im¬ 
penetrable  facts  which  he  has  at  command  that  makes 
him  something  of  a  bully  too.  He  has  always  had  a 
liking  for  the  role  of  literary  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  even  to-day  he  is,  like  Caius 


Cornelius  Tacitus,  “inspired  by  his  antipathies”. 
“We  must  all  be  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Begley”,  he 
writes  “for  the  discovery  of  this  most  interesting  wrork 
[“  Nova  Solyma  ”]  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I 
am  obliged  to  comment  on  the  evidence  and  arguments 
with  which  he  sustains  his  theory  with  unpleasant 
frankness  ”.  These  words  are  certainly  written  in  all 
sincerity  ;  but  we  feel  instinctively  that  we  shall  have 
some  fun  before  long.  We  have  it  in  the  next  sentence. 
“A  more  amazing  tissue  of  ignorance  and  audacious 
sophistry  probably  no  critic  has  ever  had  to  unravel 
than  what  we  find  in  Mr.  Begley’s  dissertations  and 
notes.”  Hurrah  !  If  Professor  Churton  Collins  did 
not  enjoy  writing  that,  then  he  must  indeed  allow  us — 
if  we  too  may  be  a  little  sesquipedalian— to  congratu¬ 
late  him  unreservedly  on  the  triumphant  completeness 
with  which  he  has  subordinated  personal  predilection 
to  a  high  sense  of  public  duty. 

Even  when  he  is  engaged  in  defence  he  contrives 
nearly  always  to  be  defiant.  He  stands  up  manfully 
for  Byron  and  Mr.  William  Watson  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey,  but  it  is  in  each  case,  we  feel,  as  a  party  in  a 
controversy.  And  all  this  gives  to  his  work  a  tinge  ot 
bitterness  which  inevitably  robs  it  somewhat  of  autho¬ 
rity  as  well  as  of  charm.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
in  his  writing  that  reminds  one  of  Macaulay  :  not  his 
style,  which  is  terse  and  business-like,  but  rather  a 
certain  brutality  of  emphasis.  We  are  driven  rather 
than  led  and  are  apt  to  resent  it.  Elis  criticism,  too, 
like  Macaulay’s  criticism,  though  it  is  always  interesting 
and  frequently  brilliant,  is  only  occasionally  suggestive. 
Thus  it  comes  that  for  the  ordinary  reader  Professor 
Churton  Collins  is  most  stimulating  when  he  is  least 
vehement.  And  at  times  he  is  stimulating  in  high 
degree.  The  whole  chapter,  for  example,  on  the  Poets 
of  America  is  quite  admirable.  \\  e  suspect  that  there 
are  not  a  few  comparatively  w^ell-read  people  who  are 
unfamiliar  even  with  Bryants  “Forest  H\mn  or 
Whittier’s  “Barbara  Frietchie”  and  to  such  this 
chapter  will  open  the  gates  of  a  new  and  delightful 

world.  c 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  something  lacking  ot 
geniality  and  attractiveness  the  book  has  unusual 
weight  and  value.  In  the  most  important  chapter, 
“  The  True  Function  of  Poetry  ”,  the  author  is  at  pains 
to  show  that  as  in  Plato’s  time  so  to-day  and  always  the 
supreme  test  ot  greatness  in  a  poet  is  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  inspired  to  behold  the  true  reality  of  things 
himself  and  to  give  his  readers  a  glimpse  into  the  world 
of  I8£ai  where  alone  we  may  find  it,  and  a  sense  of  high 
purpose  so  animates  his  presentment  of  this  ancient 
creed  that  it  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  dignity  and 
impressiveness.  “  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Criticism  is 
a  fine  book  because  its  author  has  high  ideals  and  has- 
lived  with  and  learned  to  love  the  master-minds,  ot 
literature  :  because  in  days  when  mere  bookish  prattling 
is  all  too  common  and  all  too  highly  rated  it  is  good  to 
meet  with  criticism  that  is  strong  and  sane  and  serious. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  SPIRIT. 


“  Essai  de  Chronologie  Pindarique.”  Par  Camille  Gaspar. 
Eruxelles :  Lamertin.  1900. 

“  Olympia."  Par  Camille  Gaspar.  Paris :  Hachette. 
1905. 


\ 


EAR  by  year  the  study  of  the  Greek  spirit  assumes- 
more  importance  in  modern  thought.  It  paradox 
tempted  us,  we  would  almost  say  that  Greek  things 
are  intimately  valued  by  thoughtful  minds  in  direct 
ratio  as  the  educational  value  of  the  Greek  language 
is  disputed  among  pedagogues.  The  questions  raised 
and  discussed  in  these  two  able  volumes  are  of  special 
interest  to  all  who  feel  the  nearness  of  ancient  Greece 
because  they  are  concerned  with  Greece  as  a  whole,  not 
with  that  distinctively  Athenian  life  which  too  often  is 
vaguely  identified  with  the  life  of  Hellas.  I  indar  is  the 
only  Greek  poet  whose  significance  was  really  common 
to  all  races  of  the  Greek  name.  And  the  games,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  common  worship  and  embodying  certain 
common  ideals  of  life,  are  properly  associated  with 
Pindar’s  genius.  The  association  is  not  so  accidental 
as  might  be  supposed.  We  should  not  suppose  that 
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Pindar  was  the  inter-tribal  poet  of  Greece  merely  because 
he  chose  for  his  main  inspiration  the  inter-tribal  games. 
It  would  be  truer  to  say  he  chose  these  games  for  his 
principal  matter  because  in  them  he  found  a  convenient 
d<j and  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  non-Bceotian, 
non-Athenian,  but  remarkably  Hellenic  personality. 
The  survival  of  his  odes  of  victory,  quite  apart  from 
their  absolute  excellence  as  poetry,  is  a  fact  of  enormous 
philosophic  value.  He  reveals,  or  rather  communicates, 
the  impulse  which  lay  behind  Greek  thought  and  feeling. 
As  we  observe  the  balanced  sanity  of  Sophocles  or 
Pheidias,  a  certain  perplexity  underlies  our  admiration. 
Something  must  have  inspired  this  perfection,  but  what  ? 
Art  in  its  approach  to  perfection  (as  somebody,  we 
believe  Mr.  George  Moore,  has  finely  said)  is  apt  to 
shed  those  signs  of  life  by  which  the  multitude  recog¬ 
nises  life.  Absolute  purity  of  proportion,  as  we  get  it 
in  Sophocles  or  Pheidias,  is  apt  to  conceal  altogether 
the  primal  aspirations  on  which  we  know  it  must  be 
built.  It  is  easy  enough  to  describe  the  Parthenon 
as  an  embodiment  of  religion  or  patriotism,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  this  from  intrinsic  study  of  the 
Parthenon  itself.  We  see  it  as  art,  pure  and  simple  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  we  remember  that  such  art  as 
this,  like  all  art,  is  only  the  flower  on  a  tree  of  many 
branches  and  deep  roots.  In  Pindar  we  are  really 
conscious  of  the  complex  Greek  spirit  at  work.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  man  is  visible — it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  merged  and  hidden  in  the 
sheer  form  of  the  art.  His  odes  really  tell  us  why 
they  are  written,  as  well  as  how.  Sophocles  may  be 
supremely  Greek,  but  he  no  more  explains  Greece  than 
Raphael  explains  the  Renaissance.  Pindar  explains 
Greece  as  visibly  as  the  Renaissance  is  explained  by 
Michelangelo.  As  we  read  Pindar,  the  Greek  cult 
of  the  body,  the  Greek  worship  of  Opportunity  and 
Victory,  the  Greek  self-satisfaction,  the  Greek  pride  of 
the  eyes  and  of  life,  the  Greek  association  of  natural 
with  divine  beauty,  cease  to  be  abstract  doctrines.  We 
are  made  to  feel  their  force. 

M.  Gaspar’s  treatise  on  Olympia,  a  work  of  patient 
research,  enhanced  immensely  by  its  huge  collection 
of  references,  is  here  detached  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  published  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Daremberg,  Saglio,  and  Pottier. 
Incidentally  it  is  pleasing  to  note  what  ample  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  work  of  English  scholars  like 
Messrs.  Frazer  and  Percy  Gardner.  Accurate  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  foremost  aim,  but  imagination  has 
played  its  due  if  subordinate  part  and  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  is  very  complete.  As  an  essay  in  the  science 
of  reconstruction,  we  think  this  a  remarkable  work. 
It  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  Olympic  games  ;  it  is  a 
minute  description  of  them,  educed  in  admirable  order 
from  original  authorities.  No  better  material  could 
be  sought  for  an  understanding  of  that  Greek  racial 
life  which  was  so  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  intense  but  brief  vitality  of  the  city-state.  The 
Olympic  games  were  much  more  than  athletic  con¬ 
tests  diversified  by  social  intercourse  and  invested 
with  religious  sanction.  They  were  the  International 
Expositions  of  the  Greeks.  The  poet  in  quest  of 
a  hearing,  the  craftsman  or  inventor  in  search  of 
a  market,  the  merchant  who  was  anxious  to  study 
“  foreign  methods”,  the  scholar  who  desired  to  widen 
his  horizon,  above  all  the  artist  who  sought  inspiration 
together  with  a  few  good  commissions — these  came  to 
Olympia.  It  was  possible  at  Olympia  to  take  in  with 
a  glance  the  whole  Greek  philosophy  of  life.  In  modern 
England  an  intelligent  stranger  might  visit  our  race¬ 
courses,  our  churches,  our  best  theatres,  our  political 
meetings,  and  find  himself  confronted  either  by  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  crowd  altogether,  or  by  crowds  that 
in  each  instance  revealed  some  phase  of  profoundly 
English  feeling  hitherto  quite  unsuspected.  We  hear 
much,  even  now,  of  the  levelling  and  consolidating 
influence  of  sport.  But  modern  athletics,  and  the 
feelings  they  excite,  would  seem  to  offer  but  slight 
analogy  to  Olympia  and  the  psychology  of  the 
Olympian  multitude.  We  reflect  upon  our  sport, 
expound  its  merits,  even  defend  it.  For  the  average 
Greek,  no  sanitary  or  educational  arguments  were 
needed  in  justification  of  his  games.  They  were  an 
enthusiasm,  inexplicable  no  less  to  himself  than  to  us. 


The  nearest  we  can  get  to  the  Olympian  feeling, 
perhaps,  is  to  observe  the  emotion  evoked  by  a  popular 
Derby  win.  Thousands  of  people,  very  few  of  whom 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  lucky  owner,  many 
of  whom  have  never  set  eyes  on  a  racehorse,  and  all 
of  whom  are  profoundly  unable  to  explain  their  excite¬ 
ment,  are  rapt  in  a  mystical  ecstasy  and  talk  eagerly  of 
what  has  happened.  No  statesman  is  so  high  that  a 
Derby  victory  will  not  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  name 
for  at  least  many  months.  There  is  something  racial 
here ;  patriotism,  the  sense  of  honour,  stirrings  of 
obsolescent  feudal  and  chivalric  feeling,  are  all  some¬ 
how  concerned.  But  the  Derby  enthusiasm  affects 
only  a  minority,  when  all  is  said.  To  many  intelligent 
minds  the  spectacle  is  merely  one  for  detached  contem¬ 
plation  :  a  phenomenon  that  awakes  interest,  philosophic 
curiosity,  and  aesthetic  pleasure,  but  nothing  more — 
feelings  of  the  kind  which  Catholic  ritual  (say)  might 
excite  in  a  poetically  minded  Protestant.  Minds  which 
are  at  once  small  and  serious  see  nothing  in  the  Derby 
whatever.  To  get  some  idea  of  Olympia,  we  must 
spread  the  intoxication  of  a  brilliant  Derby  day  over  an 
entire  race  of  people  ;  we  must  add  the  seriousness  of 
a  commemorative  service  in  S.  Paul’s,  the  national 
sentiment  of  a  Royal  jubilee,  the  dignity  of  a  dozen 
State  pageants,  the  eclat  of  some  recognised  inter¬ 
national  Academy  in  music  and  art,  and  the  spectacular 
impressiveness  of  an  encamped  host.  Even  then  we 
fall  short  ;  since  a  unity  of  all  these  things  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  minds  that  are  rooted  in  a  Christian 
civilisation.  For  the  Greeks,  at  Olympia,  all  these 
things  were  fused  in  a  mysterious  contagion  that  was 
typically  Pagan.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  individual 
Greek  was  blindly  devoted  to  sport  as  an  amusement. 
Mere  athleticism  (as  we  should  say)  he  certainly  de¬ 
plored  in  the  purest  period  of  Greek  feeling.  Muscle 
and  effort,  without  reverence  and  proportion,  were 
thought  offensive.  The  Farnese  Hercules  is  bv  no 

o  m  0  » 

means  a  conception  of  the  heroic  type  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  later  and  decadent  age  of  professional  strong  men. 
No  doubt  the  utility  of  athletics  as  a  military  training 
was  recognised — it  is  frequently  mentioned,  of  course, 
and  Plato  makes  much  of  it.  But  underlying  the 
whole  business  of  Olympia  was  a  sentiment  which  all 
Greeks  felt  in  common,  and  which  no  Greek  could  put 
into  words  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  quite 
fundamental.  We  mean  the  sentiment  of  beauty  as 
power — the  sentiment  that  ascribed  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  not  to  his  muscular  development  or  mere 
speed  of  foot,  but  to  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  his 
wholeness,  balance,  and  harmony.  This  sentiment  was 
the  very  essence  of  Greek  religion,  was  as  central  for 
Greek  religion  as  the  doctrine  of  Love  is  central  for 
Christianity.  Moreover  the  young  athlete — that  type 
which  inspired  the  best  examples  of  Greek  art — had  a 
symbolic  value  which  only  paganism  could  feel.  He 
stood  for  that  that  charm  of  “  youth  and  bloom 

and  this  delightful  world  ”,  which  was  so  priceless 
because  so  evanescent.  Christianity  has  taught  that 
the  meaning  of  life  must  be  discovered  through  weak¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  ;  but  the  Greek  religion  taught  that 
weakness  and  sorrow  should  be  ignored,  that  the 
meaning  of  life  was  to  be  seized,  if  at  all,  in  some  brief 
moment  of  purely  human  perfection.  The  gulf  between 
these  two  religions  (the  gulf,  by  the  bye,  which  Socrates 
died  in  his  attempt  to  pass)  accounts  for  the  enormous 
difficulty  we  find  in  trying  to  realise  why  Olympia  was 
venerated,  and  why  the  games  (which  to  us  seem  alien 
from  devotion  by  their  very  nature)  were  regarded  as  a 
definite  act  of  worship.  That  they  were  so  regarded  is 
quite  certain.  A  person  or  State  that  interrupted  by 
violence  or  marred  in  any  way  their  smooth  progress 
was  looked  upon  by  assembled  Greece  with  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  horror  as  would  now  be  excited  in 
S.  Peter’s  at  Rome  by  a  person  who  brawled  at  the 
most  sacred  moment  of  the  Mass,  or  as  now  is  felt  by 
most  Catholics  when  they  contemplate  certain  acts  of 
the  French  Government.  So  conscious  were  the  Eleans 
of  the  sacred  character  which  Olympia  had  for  Greece 
as  a  whole  that  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  they  professed 
to  regard  “  le  sol  meme  de  l’Elide  comme  un  territoire 
sacre  oil  Ton  ne  pouvait  penetrer  en  armes  sous  peine 
de  sacrilege  ”. 

Pindar  reflects  all  this.  M.  Gaspar  in  the  earlier 
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volume  has  made  the  attempt  to  set  the  extant  odes  in 
chronological  order,  and  to  give  life,  as  he  says,  to 

these  works  of  the  past  by  placing  them  “dans  leur 

milieu  historique  The  result  is  a  mass  of  detailed 

circumstance  that  invests  Pindar,  around  whose 

personality  and  work  quite  a  mythical  atmosphere 
gathered,  with  a  character  much  more  historical  than 
he  used  to  enjoy,  even  among  the  later  Greek  critics. 
Pindar  is  a  master  of  allusion,  and  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  a  work  which  refers  his  compositions  to  their 
definite  occasions  is  able  to  bring  out  many  “  points” 
of  which  otherwise  we  should  not  perceive  the  specific 
relevancy.  If  we  know  when  and  why  an  ode  was 
composed,  we  can  perceive  a  flattering  implication  (for 
example)  in  many  references  that  otherwise  might  pass 
for  mere  eloquence.  Heroic  genealogies  are  a  strong 
point  with  Pindar.  To  perceive  their  precise  aptness 
is  only  possible  in  virtue  of  such  research  as  M.  Gaspar 
has  made,  and  much  that  is  obscure  remains  in  any 
case.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  long  ago  corrected  the  notion 
that  Pindar  was  a  torrential,  rather  vague  poet.  He 
had  on  the  contrary  an  almost  unrivalled  architectonic 
genius,  and  his  apparent  love  of  words  for  their  own 
sake  conceals  an  exhaustive  accuracy  of  allusive  detail. 
His  mastery  of  complex  metre,  his  verbal  masonry,  his 
victorious  elaborateness,  his  exuberant  imagery  and 
vocabulary,  were  all  astonishingly  appropriate  to  the 
vast,  swift,  and  splendid  scenes  that  he  commemorated. 
The  triumph  of  chariots,  and  the  wealth  and  lineage 
they  symbolised ;  the  solidarity  of  the  Greek  race, 
diffused  even  among  remote  islands,  no  corner  ot  which 
he  fails  to  explore  ;  the  lust  of  victory  and  the  passion 
of  music  ;  the  thrill  of  heroic  tradition  ;  the  gift  of 
quick,  arresting  episode  ;  a  Miltonic  sense  of  poetic 
vocation  and  divine  awe  ;  these  elements  are  so  com¬ 
bined  in  his  work  that  it  fully  explains,  even  for  us,  the 
unique  rank  he  held  as  choric  poet.  A  consideration 
of  his  peculiar  qualities  lends  additional  point  to  the 
story  of  Alexander  at  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  To 
spare  the  house  of  Pindar  would  have  been  a  natural 
impulse  in  the  conqueror  who  visited  the  shrine  of 
Zeus  Ammon  for  confirmation  of  his  own  divine  claims, 
and  whose  policy  was  to  concentrate  upon  himselt,  by 
religious  sanctions,  a  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment.  That 
Pindar’s  work  would  appeal  to  Alexander  personally 
we  can  readily  understand.  It  has  just  the  sweep  of 
vision,  the  audacity,  the  rapidity  of  scheme  and  the 
dazzle  of  execution  that  a  conqueror  would  be  able  to 
appreciate.  The  image  of  the  eagle,  so  dear  to  Pindar, 
accords  well  with  the  wide,  towering,  and  swooping 
flight  that  characterises  his  lyrical  art. 


MACEDONIA  TO-DAY. 

“  Macedonia  :  Its  Races  and  their  Future.”  By 
H.  N.  Brailsford.  London  :  Methuen.  1906. 
12s.  6d. 

THREE  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ  Philip 
became  supreme  ruler  of  Macedon.  They  were 
troublous  times  ;  his  brother  Perdiccas  had  been  killed 
in  battle,  the  victorious  Illyrians  threatened  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  country,  and  of  the  two  pretenders  who 
laid  claim  to  the  throne,  one  had  the  active  support 
of  the  all-powerful  Athenians.  In  face  of  such  diffi¬ 
culties  small  wronder  the  Macedonian  heart  failed. 
This  was  Philip’s  opportunity.  Rising  to  the  occasion 
he  at  once  set  to  work  and  reorganised  his  forces. 
He  was  a  military  genius  and  more  a  born  leader  of 
men  and  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  skill,  not  only 
led  his  troops  to  victory  but  soon  after  established 
himself  on  the  throne  to  "the  exclusion  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas,  the  rightful  heir.  But  his  ambition  was 
insatiable.  Adopting  a  policy  of  aggression,  he 
marched  far  and  wide  in  search  of  fresh  conquests  until 
eventually  the  whole  of  Greece  lay  at  his  feet.  Then 
it  was  that  he  embarked  on  his  life’s  ambition — the 
invasion  of  Persia.  To  a  representative  gathering  at 
Corinth  he  disclosed  his  project,  the  various  States 
acquiesced  :  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  con¬ 
federate  forces,  and  but  for  his  untimely  assassina¬ 
tion  who  shall  say  how  far  his  eastern  frontiers  may 
not  have  extended? 


There  are  few  traces  to-day  of  Philip’s  Empire,  butjin 
its  place  a  spectre  has  arisen  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  any  descendant  of  the  Macedonian 
king.  In  the  European  family,  Macedonia  is  much 
in  the  position  of  a  ward  in  Chancery.  Her  suit  is 
for  ever  before  the  Courts  ;  neither  time  nor  money 
is  any  object  ;  judgment  is  never  final.  But  if  the 
plaintiff  is  dissatisfied,  there  is  at  least  one  saving 
clause — this  political  litigation  has  enriched  a  host  of 
briefless  authors.  In  this  category  however  we  are  far 
from  including  Mr.  Brailsford.  He  pleads  with  all  the 
skill  of  “my  learned  friend”;  his  notes  are  replete 
with  fresh  points  of  evidence  and,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  his  peroration  comprises  a  constructive 
scheme  of  settlement.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
summing-up  ;  but  we  candidly  confess  that  the  case  for 
Macedonia  has  never  been  better  or  more  interestingly 
stated.  In  the  first  place  the  author  has  lived  and 
travelled  throughout  the  country  :  he  has  that  rare 
gift,  in  dealing  with  Turkey,  impartiality  ;  and  lastly 
his  historical  information  is  exhaustive.  If  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  recent  disturbances  are  sought 
for,  the  first  chapter,  on  the  characteristics  of  Turkish 
rule,  will  supply  the  answer — official  corruption  :  if 
the  evil  effects  of  this  system  are  doubted,  one  has 
only  to  read  the  author’s  description  of  village  life  in 
Macedonia  and  judge  of  the  results.  There  is  a  short 
chapter  on  the  Orthodox  Church,  far  too  short  ia 
our  estimation,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
religious  differences  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
Near  East  is  the  main  obstacle  to  any  Macedonian 
settlement,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  hundred  pages  or  so,  is  taken  up 
with  a  full  description  of  the  various  Balkan  races 
and  the  Bulgarian  propaganda,  which  movement  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  mainspring  of  the  revolutionary  clock. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  the  author  writes  minutely  and 
at  length  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  Serbs  and  Vlachs  :  he 
knows  all  intimately,  from  personal  contact.  Even 
one  who  has  lived  in  the  Balkans  for  many  years 
may  learn  much  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Brailsford’s  book, 
especially  as  to  those  curious  sects,  the  Doumme  and 
the  Bektashis,  the  first  Jews  who  actually  accepted 
a  Messiah  though  becoming  later  on  followers  of  the 
Prophet  ;  the  second  a  Mohammedan  monastic  order 
who  claim  affinity  with  Freemasons.  It  is  only  when  the 
“  Problem  of  Reform”  is  discussed  that  we  are  at  issue 
with  this  most  agreeable  author  and  then  not  because  his 
panacea  is  at  all  impracticable,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  fact 
that  a  final  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  question 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  individual  aspirations- 
of  the  Powers  and  States  concerned.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Brailsford  unconsciously  admits  as  much.  He  tells 
us  of  Austrian  and  Russian  ambitions  on  the  zEgean 
littoral,  and  of  Italian  designs  in  Albania.  He  knows 
the  extent  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian  claims  as  regards 
Macedonian  spoil,  and  gauges  to  a  nicety  the  portions 
coveted  by  Servia  and  Albania.  Need  we  .add 
that  he  thoroughly  recognises  possible  opposition 
by  the  Sultan  to  any  disarrangement  of  the  “status 
quo”?  Thus  we  ask,  what  chance  has  the  best  laid 
scheme  of  reforms  in  this  land  of  conflicting  interests  ? 
Mr.  Brailsford  considers  that  he  has  solved  the  difficulty 
by  evolving  a  plan  of  international  control.  As  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  the  idea  is  excellent  :  but 
how  about  the  other  interested  parties?  Does  he 
really  believe  that  any  such  scheme  would  be  accept¬ 
able  ?  We  entirely  agree  that  some  such  arrangement 
if  honestly  executed,  would  go  far  to  settle  this  inter¬ 
minable  Eastern  difficulty.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  no  Power  in  Europe  sees  eye  to  eye  with  us  on 
these  lines.  In  our  view,  always  provided  that  war  is 
averted  (a  very  precarious  hypothesis)  the  .  Balkan 
impasse  will  be  removed  something  after  this  wise. 
The  Turks,  a  steadily  dissolving  quantity  in  Macedonia, 
will  ultimately  withdraw  to  Anatolia  ;  whilst  the 
Bulgarians,  by  reason  of  their  superior  national  develop¬ 
ment,  will  permeate  European  Turkey  to  the  absorption 
of  all  other  races.  As  for  the  Albanians,  their  dream 
of  autonomy  may  well  be  realised,  always  provided 
Austria  does  not  intervene.  As  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  prophecy  is  less  difficult,  for  in  calling  to 
mind  a  few  incidents  in  the  late  war  with  Turkey  the' 
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idea  of  regaining  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme. 

There  are  natural  forces  at  work  in  the  Balkans  to-day 
that  are  surely,  though  slowly  it  is  true,  making  for  a 
lasting  settlement.  Unfortunately  British  sentimentality 
has  in  the  past  upset  the  order  of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  a  little  more  practical  and 
shall  we  say  too  a  little  less  hypocritical  in  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Macedonian  peasant.  Our  attitude  in  the 
past  has  convinced  him  that  we  are  prepared  to  further 
his  cause,  if  need  be  by  force  of  arms.  Are  we  ? 


MEN  AND  MANORS. 

“  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records.”  By  N.  J.  Hone. 
London:  Methuen.  1906.  7s.  6d.net. 

NGLAND  owes  much  to  her  manorial  institutions, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  so  many  scholars, 
recognising  the  bearing  of  the  manor  on  the  general 
history  of  our  country,  have  made  it  their  especial  study, 
the  number  of  people  with  any  clear  conception  of  what 
a  manor  really  is  should  be  so  exceedingly  small.  Per¬ 
haps  however  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  since 
the  rights  and  duties  embodied  in  a  single  word  of  five 
letters  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ready  definition,  and 
their  political  significance  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  short  sentences.  The  use  of  terms  which  bear  a 
different  meaning  at  different  periods  of  history  may 
easily  leave  a  wrong  impression  on  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one  unable  to  perceive  in  which  sense  they  are  used  in 
the  particular  instance.  Mr.  Hone  has  managed  to 
escape  the  main  dangers  of  this  obscurity  with  very 
commendable  skill  ;  the  expression  “  villain  proper  ”  is 
however  too  ambiguous.  “  Villain  ”  is  vague  enough  ; 
the  addition  of  “  proper”  makes  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  Words  are  tricky  things  to  play  with,  as 
the  American  found  to  his  discomfiture  when,  discover¬ 
ing"  a  gentleman  of  his  own  surname  described 
by  a  certain  lord  of  the  manor  as  “  his  neif  ,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  trace  his  descent  from  the  father  of  the 
said  lord,  thinking  “neif”  good  Anglo-French  for 
nephew.  This  instance  of  American  ingenuity  is 
brought  to  mind  by  a  deed  of  manumission  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  There  is  no  dearth  of  manorial  literature 
stowed  away  on  the  more  inaccessible  shelves  of  various 
libraries,  but  most  of  it  is  rather  too  technical  to  interest 
the  uninitiated  reader,  who  should  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Hone  for  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good 
general  idea  of  old  country  life  without  too  severe  a 
mental  effort.  Account  rolls,  Court  rolls,  and  Cus- 
tumals  yield  plenty  of  material  to  the  patient  searcher, 
and  Mr.  Hone  has  borrowed  freely  from  them  to  explain 
the  rural  arrangements  under  which  our  forefathers 
lived.  Under  his  guidance  we  are  glad  to  renew  j 
acquaintance  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  his  staff, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  manor  house,  perambulate  the 
open  fields,  and  take  a  turn  through  the  village.  The 
reeve,  bailiff,  hayward,  ploughman,  and  herds  of  sorts 
are  all  old  friends  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  again. 
Account  rolls,  especially  those  of  the  monastic  houses, 
were  very  carefully  kept,  and  curious  entries  are  some- 
timesfound  in  them  ;  amongstthe  expenses  of  the  kitchen 
in  one  old  roll  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  figures  an  item 
“12  lbs.  of  sparrows’  eggs  13^.  ”  ;  there  is  no  demand 
nowadays  for  sparrows’  eggs,  and  ewes’  milk,  formerly 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
marketable  commodity.  The  record  above  referred  to 
notes  a  box-chair  bought  for  95.,  and  two  chairs  sent 
to  be  mended,  which  indicates  considerable  luxury  for 
the  period.  To-day  those  same  chairs  would  be  worth 
a  fortune  to  the  lucky  dealer  who  managed  to  secure 
them.  Beer,  or  its  equivalent,  ale,  played  as  important 
a  part  in  the  court-baron  as  in  the  modern  police-court, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  consumer  was  an  object  of 
more  solicitude  than  the  brewer  :  the  ale-tasters  must 
have  been  men  of  iron,  and  evidently  did  not  neglect 
their  duties  to  judge  from  the  number  of  convictions 
secured.  Since  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  pledged  to 
temperance  reform  they  ought  to  study  the  statute  of 
Henry  III.  which  condemned  “  knavish  brewers  to  the 
tumbril  and  dunghill ’’and  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  revived  with  advantage  to  the  public.  The 


assize  of  bread  claimed  its  victims  as  well  as  that  of 
beer,  and  at  Gnossall,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  four  bakers,  one  of 
them  a  woman,  of  “  human  bread  ”  break  the  assize  and 
are  thereupon  in  mercy — a  welcome  footnote  clears  them 
of  an  attempt  to  promote  cannibalism.  Free  traders 
will  sympathise  with  Roger  Jones,  who  “not  having 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly  value  of  20  marks 
hath  not  used  a  cap  on  Sunday  last  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statute  on  this  behalf  lately  made  and  pro¬ 
vided  ”.  Neglect  to  see  that  his  holiday  head-gear 
was  made  of  wool  knit  and  dressed  in  England  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  13  Eliz.  passed  to  encourage 
the  wool  trade  rendered  Roger  liable  to  be  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  35-.  \d.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  pore 
too  long  over  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
chronicled  in  the  Court  rolls.  The  clue  to  the  daily 
round  of  the  more  law-abiding  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  who  must  have  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
a  rural  community,  lies  in  the  Custumals,  where  are  set 
out  the  rents  services  and  customs  which  regulated  the 
lives  of  the  folk  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor. 
Gone  is  the  open-field  system,  and  with  jt  have  nearly 
disappeared  those  rights  of  common  which  helped  the 
small  cultivator  to  eke  out  a  precarious  livelihood,  but 
the  land-reformer  of  to-day  can  turn  to  the  mouldy 
records  which  survive  the  wreck  of  the  old  manorial 
organisation  and  there  gather  many  a  hint  which  will 
help  to  explain  why,  on  hearing  that  the  scheme  for 
providing  labourers  with  three  acres  and  a  cow  had 
been  abandoned,  the  American  exclaimed  “  Wal,  I  am 
glad  for  the  cow  ”. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Lapse  of  Vivien  Eady.”  By  Charles  Marriott, 
London :  Nash,  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott  is  one  of  the  most  irritating  of 
modern  novelists.  His  work  promises  so  much  and 
each  new  book  has  left  a  sort  of  impression  that 
next  time  will  come  the  fulfilment.  He  has  style,, 
a  certain  distinction  and  he  has  the  literary  sense — 
qualities  by  no  means  common  in  the  modern  novelist. 
But  unfortunately  his  latest  novel  darkens  our  hopes- 
and  expectations.  It  has  neither  the  distinction  of 
1  “  The  Column  ”  nor  the  human  interest  of  “  Genevra  ” 
and  “Mrs.  Alemere’s  Elopement”.  Frankly  it  is 
dull  and  ponderous,  disappointing  both  in  theme  and 
treatment.  It  deals  with  the  psychology  of  a  young 
girl’s  mind  during  the  period  of  her  engagement— a 
subject  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
novelists.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  for  instance,  to  name 
the  obvious  master  of  Mr.  Marriott,  has  elaborated  the 
theme  with  penetrating  insight  and  subtle  magic  in  the- 
picture  of  Clara  Middleton  in  “The  Egoist  ”.  But  Mr. 
Marriott,  even  if  his  probings  into  the  dim  recesses  of 
a  maiden’s  heart  are  psychologically  correct,  does  not 
succeed  in  making  them  interesting.  He  tantalises  the 
reader  but  he  does  not  please  or  enthral,  while  the  nu¬ 
merous  passages  of  analysis  seem  trivial  and  ineffectual. 
Vivien  Eady’s  “  lapse  ”  is  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  breaking  of  her  engagement  with  a  very  smug 
immaculate  person  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  when  the 
story  opens.  The  meeting  with  a  big,  bluff,  open-air 
sort  of  man — a  journalist  who  has  given  up  Fleet 
Street  to  take  to  farming — combined  with  Cornish  air 
is  too  much  for  her  susceptibilities.  On  page  12  of  the 
volume  the  reader  knows  that  Vivien  will  succumb  to 
the  fascination  of  the  “  back-to-the-lander  ”,  but  it  is 
not  until  he  has  got  through  three  hundred  pages  that 
the  lapse  occurs.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  padding 
pure  and  simple,  and  very  dull  padding.  Humphrey 
Stott— the  farmer-journalist — has  to  behave  for  the 
purposes  of  the  author  like  a  born  idiot,  which 
Mr.  Marriott,  however,  assures  us  he  was  not.  From 
some  quixotic  idea  of  shielding  a  dead  woman  who 
has  never  been  anything  to  him  he  fathers  her  boy  and 
passes  himself  off  as  a  widower  although  he  has  never 
been  married.  Complications  of  course  ensue,  and 
Stott  gets  a  very  bad  reputation  which  he  does  not 
deserve.  The  working  out  of  the  little  mystery  con¬ 
nected  with  him  and  his  boy  and  a  scene  where  a 
woman  makes  passionate  love  to  him  combined  with. 
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a  great  deal  of  talk  eke  out  the  story  which  limps 
lamely  to  its  foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Marriott  is 
something  of  a  phrase-maker,  and  many  of  the  best 
things  in  the  book  are  said  by  the  way. 

“  Jacob  and  John.”  By  Walter  Raymond.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1905.  6s. 

This  is  a  leisurely  story  of  Somerset  life  in  the  days 
when  an  adventurous  lad  who  went  seafaring  might 
be  captured  by  Salee  rovers,  and  when  his  fellow- 
villagers  received  the  news  that  he  had  “  turned  Turk  ” 
with  the  complacent  reflection  that  at  least  he  had  not 
disgraced  them  by  becoming  a  Papist  !  Mr.  Raymond 
takes  a  long  time  to  tell  his  simple  tale,  but  if  one  is 
not  in  a  hurry  it  is  worth  while  to  read  it  to  the  end. 
The  orphan  John  Handsford  and  his  miserly  grand¬ 
father  Jacob,  kept  at  peace  only  by  the  kindly  servant 
Hannah  Pearce,  are  men  whose  like  may  well  have 
lived  in  the  West  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
yokels  who  form  the  chorus  of  the  drama  so  abound  in 
that  particular  crass  stolidity  which  Walter  Bagehot,  a 
good  Somerset  man,  admired  as  a  valuable  national 
asset  that  their  company  becomes  somewhat  weari¬ 
some.  The  plot  is  mechanical  :  we  know  already  the 
clever  rogue  (here  an  attorney’s  clerk)  who  turns  a 
stupid  scoundrel  to  his  will  and  so  ruins  the  hero. 
Hannah,  however,  is  a  more  original  figure,  and  the 
contrast  between  her  semi-maternal  care  for  young 
John  (who  must  needs  believe  himself  in  love  with 
her)  and  her  infatuation  for  the  dapper  fortune-hunting 
attorney’s  clerk  is  effectively  used  :  the  result  is  a 
character-study  of  merit.  But  it  is  no  slur  on  Mr. 
Raymond’s  careful  work — he  has  obviously  been  at 
some  pains  over  his  hero’s  adventures  in  Morocco — 
to  say  that  the  novel  is  far  too  long,  and  that  his 
effects  might  have  been  produced  in  briefer  compass. 

“For  Life  and  Afcer.”  By  George  R.  Sims.  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1906.  6s. 

A  novel  with  a  purpose.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims 
holds  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  the  detection  of 
crime  and  the  wickedness  of  conviction  on  purely 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  considers  that  the  defect 
of  our  police  system  is  that  from  the  moment  a  person 
is  arrested  for  a  crime,  the  one  object  of  those  concerned 
in  criminal  procedure  is  to  prove  that  the  arrested 
person  is  the  guilty  one.  “  From  the  Treasury  to  the 
humblest  police-constable  concerned  in  the  case  the  one 
idea  is — the  crime  must  be  brought  home  to  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock  by  the  employment  of  every  legitimate 
means.  To  search  for  somebody  else — to  suggest  that 
somebody  else  might  be  guilty — would  not  be  playing 
the  game  according  to  the  time-honoured  rules.”  This 
is  very  well  as  material  for  a  pamphlet,  but  as  the  motif 
for  a  novel  where  all  the  facts  are  constructed  to  fit  in 
with  the  preconceived  notion,  it  somehow  fails  to  con¬ 
vince.  It  is  no  doubt  true  as  stated  that  the  characters 
in  the  story  have  their  counterpart  in  real  life.  Pro¬ 
bably  Mr.  Sims  has  drawn  his  picture  of  an  innocent 
woman  suffering  penal  servitude  for  life  from  a  cele¬ 
brated  case  of  some  years  back.  Mr.  Sims  is  a  born 
melodramatist.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  theatrical  effect, 
and  his  work  makes  its  inevitable  appeal  to  those  who 
like  lurid  incidents  illuminated  by  limelight. 

“  The  Purloined  Prince.”  By  Edgar  Turner  and  Reginald 
Hodder.  London :  Caxton  Press.  1905. 

This  extravaganza  of  the  “  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ”  order 
shows  little  freshness  or  originality,  except  such  as  may 
consist  in  making  free  with  the  personalities  of  an 
independent  prince  and  a  proprietor  of  a  casino  on  the 
Riviera.  The  authors  might  as  well  have  laid  their 
scene  at  Monte  Carlo  as  at  “Montara”.  The  story, 
such  as  it  is,  moves  rapidly,  and  the  fight  between 
Montara  policemen  and  a  body  of  stage  Irishmen  will 
probably  be  considered  in  some  circles  to  palpitate  with 
actuality.  The  plot  is  absurd,  the  love-interest  very 
commonplace,  and  really  the  German  Emperor  and  his 
telegrams  might  have  been  kept  out  of  it.  Apparently 
briskness  covers  many  defects,  for  one  goes  on  reading 
the  book  although  it  is  quite  impossible  to  care  how  it 
ends.  We  forgot  to  say  that  there  is  a  wicked  American 
consul  whose  niece  had  very  blue  eyes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Seraphic  Keepsake:  a  Talisman  against  Temptation  written 
for  Brother  Leo  by  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi:  also  his  Words  of 
Counsel  and  Praise  of  God  Most  High.  Printed  in  Facsimile 
from  the  Saint’s  Handwriting,  and  set  forth  in  English  by 
Eeginald  Balfour  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.”  London:  Burns.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  little  book  deals  with  a  fascinating  subject,  the  three 
known  autographs  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  author’s 
enthusiasm — all  the  more  delightful  for  a  certain  buoyant 
freshness — gives  it  a  pleasant  flavour,  but  this  same  enthusiasm 
—however  naturally — has  played  him  the  trick  of  hurrying 
him  into  print  before  he  was  quite  ripe  for  a  systematic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  subject.  There  are  too  many  errors  of  fact  in  the 
book  :  we  notice  four  at  least,  perhaps  five,  on  the  first  page, 
which  is  only  a  half-page.  Mr.  Balfour’s  history  of  the  letter 
to  Fra  Leone  is  defective  :  he  tells  us,  more  than  once,  that  the 
original  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  but  the  little  parchment  is 
at  Spoleto,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Archbishop,  and  its 
habitat  is  specified  in  a  book  that  must  often  have  been  in 
the  author’s  hands,  P.  Lemmens’  “  Opuscula  Sancti  Patris 
Francisci  ”.  Then  Mr.  Balfour  implies  that  the  letter  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Minor  Conventual  at 
Spoleto  some  time  after  1623,  because  Jacobilli  (writing  in 
1661)  does  not  include  it  in  his  “catalogue  of  all  the  relics 
preserved  in  the  Churches  of  Umbria”.  Yet  Jacobilli  in 

( Continued  on  page  5°o.) 
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Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 
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Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906.— All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  orv 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office: — 2  <C  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities, 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums *  Low  Expenses » 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  23*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company’s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 

Total  Income  Tor  62  Years,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82-3  p.c. 
10-5  p.c. 
5’9  p.C. 
1.3  p.c. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN, 

General  Manager. 


16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  !  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  j  D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  1  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  . 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13’7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared attherateof^os^pcrcenL^e^^nnum^oiT^um^^ssured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWISy  General  Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUHDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

8  “The  Society  is  doing  well  for  its  members,  and  is  likely  to 
do  still  better.”— Insurance  News. 

IBET  early  provident  policy 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9S.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 


A 

Cash  Payment  of 

£1,525 

O 

O  ;  or, 

An 

Annuity  of 

140 

O 

O  j  or, 

A 

Free  Paid-up  Policy 

■for  2,180 

o 

0. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS’  PROGRESS. 

Annual 

1894  - 

£1,012,786 

Income 

1904 

-  -  £1,348,659 

1894  - 

_  _  _  £5,536,659 

Assets 

1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments 

1894  - 

_  -  -  £12,173,703 

under 

Policies 

1904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office:  ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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cataloguing  this  Church’s  treasures  expressly  implies  that  his 
list  is  not  complete  by  adding  “et  altre  sacre  reliquie  ”.  A 
scrap  of  writing  would  have  but  small  interest  for  him  as 
compared  with  the  bone  of  a  saint,  as  is  proved  by  his  in¬ 
cluding  “  part  of  the  head  of  S.  George  ”  among  the  relics  of 
the  Basilica  at  Assisi,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  the  famous 
Benediction  of  S.  Francis  which,  at  the  time,  had  been  there 
close  upon  four  hundred  years.  On  the  subject  of  the  Bene¬ 
diction  itself  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  us  even  less  felicitous.  He 
takes  the  whole  of  the  hieroglyphic  thereon  to  be  a  human 
head  :  wild  as  have  been  the  surmises  on  the  subject,  none 
seems  to  us  so  curiously  unimaginative  as  this.  Curiously, 
because  Mr.  Balfour  is  endowed  with  a  keen  imagination.  He 
is  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  saint  has  unquestionably  put 
the  Tau  on  the  Benediction  to  the  uses  of  a  Cross  of  Blessing, 
after  the  manner  of  such  crosses  in  the  text  of  Missals  and 
other  liturgical  books.  This  is  a  real  gain  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  mystic  parchment  ;  it  adds  distinctly  to  the  fascinations  of 
the  relic  ;  and  all  students  of  the  subject  will  gratefully  acclaim 
so  happy  a  touch  of  the  right  uses  of  imagination.  The  book 
-is  of  value  because  of  its  facsimiles  of  documents  that  all 
must  desire  to  see,  and  because  it  is  the  first  book  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  the  autographs 
of  S.  Francis  ;  but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  an  entirely 
trustworthy  guide,  it  needs  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
scarcely  excusable  errors  of  fact,  and,  as  we  think,  the  revision 
of  its  main  conclusions. 

“  Paris  sous  Napoleon.  Administration,  Grands  Travaux.”  Par 

T.  de  Lauzac  de  Laborie.  Paris  :  Plon  Nourrit.  1905. 

The  extraordinary  and  prolific  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon 
is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  enormous  number  of 
highly  technical  works  which  might  be  devoted  entirely  to 
studies  of  his  administrative  capacity.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  has  been  done  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  work  he  got  through  in  a  short  life  and 
has  the  time  for  it  can  gather  the  best  general  notion  from 
dipping  into  the  volumes  of  his  correspondence.  In  this  book 
the  author  has  brought  together  the  record  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  work  he  accomplished  in  the  city  of  Paris  itself  and  has 
shown  in  a  laborious  task  an  immense  amount  of  industry  and 
grasp  of  detail.  No  one  who  makes  a  special  study  of  the 
history  of  Paris  can  afford  to  ignore  the  information  col¬ 
lected  here,  which  is  so  well  and  comprehensively  treated  as 
to  make  interesting  as  a  treatise  what  might  well  have  been 
merely  a  mass  of  dry  detail.  A  few  sentences  will  show  what 
ithe  supervision  of  the  master  mind  meant  in  the  matter  of 
Paris  alone.  When  engaged  at  Bayonne  in  1808  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  thorny  Spanish  problem  he  writes  as  follows : 
“  Monsieur  Cretet,  send  me  a  short  report  on  the  public  works 
I  have  ordered.  How  is  the  Bourse  getting  on?  Is  the 
Convent  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas  demolished  ?  and  is  the  new 
building  rising  ?  What  are  they  doing  with  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  ?  How  about  the  depot  for  wines?  and  in  what 
stage  are  the  granaries?  and  the  Madeleine?  Are  all  these 
matters  really  progressing  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  cross  the  Jena 
bridge  on  my  return  ?  So  much  for  Paris  !  ”  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  had  to  be  answered  with  particularity  and  minuteness, 
there  was  no  shuffling  out  of  them.  This  was  efficiency  in 
action. 

“  The  Eleven  Eaglets  of  the  West.”  By  Paul  Fountain.  London: 

Murray.  1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Fountain  has  been  induced  to  write  this  fourth  book  on 
“  that  enchanting  land” — America — owing  to  the  interest  taken 
in  previous  works  of  a  similar  kind.  The  interest  of  the  present 
volume  derives  actuality  from  the  tragedy  which  has  just  over¬ 
taken  California,  to  whose  natural  characteristics  the  opening 
chapter  is  devoted.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Fountain  was  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Wild  West  San  Francisco  was  not  the  important  city 
it  has  since  become,  and  in  the  interval  the  whole  coast  settle¬ 
ment  from  Canada  to  Mexico  has  undergone  vast  changes. 
Mr.  Fountain  refers  to  the  “human  works  of  all  descriptions” 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  and  we 
can  only  reflect  that  Nature  has  undone  in  minutes  what  the 
labours  of  many  thousands  built  up  in  the  course  of  years. 

“  Handbook  of  Metallurgy.”  Vol.  I.  By  Prof.  C.  Schnabel. 

Translated  by  Prof.  H.  Louis.  Second  Edition.  London ; 

Macmillan.  1906.  25s. 

Metallurgy  is  the  most  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
applied  chemistry,  and  its  industrial  and  economic  value  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  especially  in  the  colonies  render  it  a 
national  industry  of  the  first  rank.  An  authoritative  handbook 
is  welcome  and  this  is  supplied  by  Prof.  Schnabel’s  “  Handbook 
of  Metallurgy  ”.  Whilst  there  are  many  excellent  treatises 
on  special  branches  of  metallurgy,  each  dealing  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  metal,  Prof.  Schnabel’s  book  was  the  first  complete 
work  on  the  whole  subject,  apart  from  elementary  text-books 
and  introductory  manuals.  Both  the  original  German  edition 
and  the  English  translation  published  in  1898  are  recognised 
as  standard  books  on  the  general  metallurgy  of  the  metals,  and 
Ethe  second  edition  thoroughly  maintains  this  status.  The 


subject-matter  is  brought  well  up  to  date,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  modern  developments  of  electro-metallurgy. 
Though  the  translator  states  that  he  “has  subordinated  literary 
style  to  literal  accuracy  ”  he  has  been  thoroughly  successful 
in  rendering  the  original  into  good  readable  English,  and  the 
translation,  as  well  as  the  original,  bears  the  impress  of 
authority  and  direct  knowledge. 

“  Here  and  There.”  Memories.  By  H.  G.  Keene.  London 
Brown  and  Langham.  1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Indian  civilians  of  a  generation  back  will  remember  Mr. 
Keene  as  a  colleague  whose  literary  proclivities  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  official  eminence,  while  the  calls  of  his  service 
restricted  to  little  more  than  fugitive  work  a  writer  who  under 
other  conditions  might  have  attained  distinction  as  a  man  of 
letters.  He  has  summed  up  his  memories  in  an  easy  and 
pleasant  narrative  which  shows  how  much  he  might  have 
achieved.  The  Indian  reminiscences  will  afford  useful  material 
for  the  historian  who  desires  to  reproduce  Anglo-Indian  life  in 
the  Victorian  period.  The  English  experiences  have  little 
interest  except  for  the  author  and  his  friends. 

“The  World  of  To-day.”  Vol.  V.  by  A.  B.  Hope  Moncrieff 
(London :  Gresham  Publishing  Co.)  continues  the  survey  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  of  the  globe  as  seen  in  travel  and  commerce, 
the  present  volume  dealing  with  South  America.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  full  of  varied  interest,  notwithstanding  the  kindred 
origin  of  the  peoples  of  the  Continent.  “  More  or  less  closely 
imitating  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  the  South 
American  nationalities  except  in  Guiana,  are  now  republics. 
But  what  republics  !  The  ‘  disunited  states’,  from  first  to  last, 
would  make  the  best  name  for  these  unstable  powers,  torn  by 
mutual  ill-will  and  by  internal  commotions  that,  as  freedom 
might  well  protest,  are  but  the  inheritance  of  quarrels,  con¬ 
spiracies,  revolts  and  usurpations  well  known  to  the  days  of 
royal  bondage.”  The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated  and  well 
supplied  with  maps. 

The  Century  Magazine  (November  to  April,  lor.  6 d.)  and 
St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  XXXIII.  6s.),  both  published  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  are  full  as  ever  of  the  good  work,  literary 
and  artistic,  which  has  secured  them  a  place  in  so  many 
British  homes.  The  “Century’s”  principal  serial  is  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  new  novel  “Fenwick’s  Career”. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  502. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE. 

English  1 6th,  17th,  and  1 8th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

{  CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 
INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 


VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 

DISTINCTION  and 


DECORATIONS 


SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 
‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 


CHINA.  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGA1 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  L 

Telephone — 415a  Ghrrard.  Telegrams 

E,  LTD. 

.ondon,  W. 

'  Requirablk,  London." 
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THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BlACKiWHITE 

WHISKY 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


tfS- 


Dl  RESZKC 

nion  class  — 

-  .  _  T  txO» 


Obtainable 
of  all 

High-Class 

Tobacconists. 


To  Smoke 

De  Reszke  Cigarettes 
is  to  obtain  the  fullest  enjoyment  from  the  fragrant 
weed.  The  lovely  aroma  is  only  one  of  their  many 
good  qualities.  They  do  not  irritate  the  throat — they 
are  made  of  the  finest  Turkish  tobacco — they  are 
pleasant  to  the  palate— they  are,  in  a  word,  perfection. 


Send  for  FREE  explanatory  Pamphlet  to 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly, 
LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITHOUT  A  DARK  ROOM 


There  is  an  idea  that  photography  can  be  practised 
only  by  those  possessing  considerable  knowledge 
of  its  technical  details  ;  that  it  is  a  difficult,  messy 
and  costly  pastime,  requiring  a  dark  room.  How 
erroneous  is  this  idea,  so  far  as  the  Kodak  method 
s  concerned,  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  new  and 
attractive  Kodak  Book,  which,  now  that  the 
Spring  is  here,  with  its  bright  days  and  open  air 
life,  should  be  read  by  all  in  search  of  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  pastime. 

The  KODAK  METHOD 

is  synonymous  with  light  and  elegant  apparatus  at 
a  moderate  cost,  daylight  loading  and  changing, 
daylight  developing  and  printing,  and  simple  opera¬ 
tions  which  can  be  mastered  by  anybody  in  a  few 
minutes. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  for  the  KODAK  BOOK. 
32  pages.  50  Illustrations.  Sent  Free. 


KODAK,  Limited, 

57-61  Clerksnwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  :  96  Bold  Street.  Liverpool  ;  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  • 
cQ  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside,  E.C.  ;  115  Oxford  Street,  W. • 


i7*-»73 


Regent  Street,  W.  ;  and  40  Strand,  London,  W.C  ; 

and  all  Dealers 


ONE 


CUP 

o  f 


PLASMON 


COCOA 

AT  BREAKFAST 

Will  keep  you  well  fed  and  contented 

TILL  LUNCH  TIME, 

All  Grocers  and  Stores,  9d.  tin. 

The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 

EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 

COCOA 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS  IN  THE  WORLD 
NOW  IN  BLOOM  AT 

BARR’S  NURSER  I;E  S , 

A  few  minutes  from  Surbiton  Station  (S.-W.  Railvvaj ). 

VISITORS  k  INVITED. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  Varieties  while  in  bloom  for 
delivery  in  Autumn. 


the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


A  CONSTANT  DISPLAY  OF  DAFFODILS  IS  ALSO  MAINTAINED 
DURING  APRIL  AT 

11,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON. 

WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  SKetches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmano, 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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THE 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  Largest  and  Most  Authoritative 
Financial  Review  of  the  day,  number¬ 
ing  among  its  Literary  Contributors 
Statesmen  and  Many  Eminent  Writers, 
and  forming  a  complete  survey  of 
the  Month’s  Financial  Events. 


APRIL  CONTEXTS  include , 

among  other  articles,  contributions  by 

The  Right  Hon. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE,  P.C.,  M.P., 

ON 

“FINANCE  IN  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT,” 

AND 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

Lord  Curzon  in  India,  1S9S-1905  (Sir  Thomas  Raleigh).  Macmillan. 
12s.  net. 

Elgar  (Ernest  Newman).  Lane.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction 

Richard  Baldock  (Archibald  Marshall).  Alston  Rivers.  6.r. 

Simple  Annals  (M.  E.  Francis).  Longmans.  6s. 

Lady  Baltimore  (Owen  Wister).  Macmillan.  6r. 

The  Count  at  Harvard  (Rupert  Sargent  Holland).  Boston  :  Page. 
Cecilia’s  Lovers  (Amelia  E.  Barr).  Unwin.  6s. 

In  Youth  (Ennis  Richmond).  Rivers.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Love  with  Variations  (Alice  M.  Diehl);  A  Veneered  Scamp  (Jean 
Middlemass)  ;  Lady  Marion  and  the  Plutocrat  (Lady  Helen 
Forbes).  Long.  6s.  each. 

History 

Kaempfer’s  History  of  Japan  (3  vols.  Translated  byj.  G.  Scheuchzer). 

Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  37*.  6 d.  net. 

Ancient  Records  of  Egypt :  Historical  Documents  (James  H.  Breasted. 
Vol.  II.).  Chicago:  At  the  University  Press.  $3  net. 

Law 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian  (Translated  into  English  by  J.  B.  Moyle. 
Fourth  Edition).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  6s. 


MR.  J.  KEIR  HARDIE,  M.P., 

on 

“A  LABOUR  BUDGET.” 


THE  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

consists  each  month  of  240  pages  of  literary  and  statistical  matter,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  investor,  but  not  to  the  speculator. 


The  APRIL  ISSUE  will  be  SENT  POST  FREE  to  any 
Address  for  ONE  SHILLING  on  application  to  — 

THE  PUBLISHER,  2  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  4  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

LORD  CURZON  IN  INDIA. 

Being  a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  as  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India,  1898-1905. 

With  a  Portrait,  Explanatory  Notes  and  an  Index,  and  with  an 

Introduction  by 

SIR  THOMAS  RALEIGH,  K.C.S.I. 

Svo.  12s.  net. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.l1.  With 
Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE,  By 

SEVEN  FRIENDS.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter.  With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

HENRY  SIDGWICK :  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL.  By  H. 

FIELDING  HALL.  8vo.  10s.  net. 


OWEN  WISTER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LADY  BALTIMORE. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Addresses  on  Fundamental  Christianity  delivered  in  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  during  Lent,  1906.  By  Canon  H.  HENSLEY 
HENSON,  B.D. ,  Hon.  D.  D.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

INTEREST  &  SAVING.  By  E.  c7k- 

GONNER,  M.A.,  Brunner  Professor  of  Economic  Science  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


Natural  History 

Bombay  Ducks  (Douglas  Dewar).  Lane.  16s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research  (James  IP.  Ilyslop).  Putnams.  6s. 

Theology 

Man,  or  Problems  Ancient  and  Modern  relating  to  Man  ..  .  .  , 
(William  T.  Nicholson).  Sonnenschein.  31-.  6 d. 

Symbolism  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  (John  Adam  Moehler.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  James  Burton  Robertson.  Fifth  Edition). 
Gibbings.  6s.  net. 

Travel 

Sport  and  Travel  :  Abyssinia  and  British  East  Africa  (Lord  Ilindlip). 
Unwin.  21  s.  net. 

Red  Letter  Days  in  Greece  and  Egypt  (O.  II.  Hardy).  Sherratt  and 
Hughes.  31.  6 d.  net. 

Verse 

Dramatic,  Lyrical,  and  Idyllic  Poems  (Rev.  Thos.  Tilston).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  6s.  net. 


Miscellaneous 

Hampstead,  The  Manor  and  Parish  Church  of,  and  its  Vicars 
(J.  Kennedy).  Mayle.  4 s.  net. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  “  Revue  des  Revues”). 

La  plus  rdpandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  Ies 
grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  etrang^res,  nouvelle  s^rie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre¬ 
mier  ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1906  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c’est-d-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d’oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d’une  valeur 
d’environ  30  fr. ). 

Spicimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L’OPE'RA.  Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


NOTICE. 


The  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome . 

New  York 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  . 
Toronto,  Canada  . 

Montreal,  Canada 

H  M  • 

South  Africa  . 

Australia  .  ,  , 

Tasmania 
New  Zealand. 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  La2are. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown;  Johannes¬ 
burg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  8c  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  :  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 
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PARTS  I.  and  II.  NOW  READY.  |  CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAV  OF 
ATLASES. 


THE  ATLAS 


OF  THE 


WORLD’S  COMMERCE. 

Edited  by  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

1,000  MAPS  and  DIAGRAMS,  with  Voluminous  Text. 

The  result  of  many  Years  of  Labour  in  One  Volume  available  to 
Everyone.  To  be  issued  in  22  Parts,  published  fortnightly.  The 
price  of  each  part  is  only  6d.  net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

LOVE  AND  LORDSHIP. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  “The  Heart  of  a  Girl.” 

“  Our  readers  need  no  reminding  of  the  excellences  of  Miss  WJt^eri“ 
temDted  candidly,  to  say  best;  book,  ‘Love  and  Lordship.  This  admirably  con 
t rived  story  of  a  jewel  robbery,  love,  and  mystery  reads  even  better  “  a  complete, 
compact  novel  than  as  a  serial.  It  has  no  delays,  no  I uadequac.es  or  k™ 
fuges.  Miss  Warden  is  a  surprising  author.  She  writes  many  boohs  but  mainta 
in  all  a  constant  level  of  accomplishment,  and  sometimes  even  uses  above  her  own 
high  standard,  as  in  this  novel,  ‘The  House  on  the  Marsh,  and°"e°r 
Her  regular  readers  ought  to  be  handsomely  augmented  in  number  by  the  publica 
tion  of  ‘  Love  and  Lordship.’  "—Morning  Leader. 


We  desire  specially  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  commercial  community  m 
this  country  a  new  work  of  most  exceptional  interest— a  work  which  ought  to  corn 
mand  the  attention  of  the  British  and  American  peoples  in  so  far  as  they  are  inte 
rested  in  the  development  of  the  trade  of  their  countries.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  statistical  information  about  our  commerce,  but,  to  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  a  hundred,  these  endless  complicated  returns  convey  little  or  no  real  meaning. 
But,  if  they  are  translated  into  graphic  form,  then  the  facts  are  at  once  apparent. 
This  is  dene  in  “The  Ati.as  of  the  World’s  Commerce.  It  is  quite  a  revela¬ 
tion.  It  supplies  what  has  hitherto  been  a  real  want  in  our  everyday  commercial 
education.  We  see  at  a  glance  the  World’s  Trade  in  every  commodity  ;  we  seeour 
own  share  in  it,  and  can  contrast  it  with  that  of  other  countries.  t  a  so  ir  s 
light  on  possible  future  developments.  It  supplies  the  knowledge  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Merchant  who  would  master  the  facts  and  principles  of  commerce. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  we  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
Atlas  itself.  It  has  only  to  be  studied  in  order  to  appreciate  its  full  value. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  ALCOVE. 

By  ANNA  KATHARINE  GREEN,  Author  of  “  The  Leavenworth  Case. 

A  MENDER  OF  NETS. 

By  WILLIAM  MACKAY,  Author  of  “The  Popular  Idol.’’ 

“  An  event  in  the  world  of  fiction . simple,  tender,  austere,  intensely  human 

with  absorbing  interest . A  novel  as  uncommon  in  design  and  in  execution  as  » 

welcome  and  sure  of  appreciation.”  World.  . 

«  A  trenchant  sketch.  It  has  a  touch  of  just  that  sort  of  satire  to  be  found  tn 
Ibsen's  ‘  Saviour  of  Society.’  ''—Outlook. 


The  22  Parts  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  World, 
as  published,  for  15  -  (Fifteen  Shillings),  or  are  obtainable  for  6d. 
each  from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookseller. 


MARA:  an  Unconventional  Woman, 

By  CHRIS  HEALY,  Author  of  “  Heirs  of  Reuben,”  &c. 

“  A  sympathetic  figure.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  vigorous  novel.” — 'Tribune. 

“  A  capital  story,  admirably  told.” — East  Anglian  Times. 

IN  THE  ROARING  FIFTIES. 

By  EDWARD  DYSON,  Author  of  “The  Gold-Stealers.” 

“  A  vivid  and  entertaining  picture.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  capital  story.’* — Standard. 

“  Since  the  appearance  of  1  Robbery  under  Arms,’  there  has  not  been  written  so 
craftsmanlike  an  Australian  book.”— British  Aus.ralasian. 


NEWNES’  ART  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  in  Photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
Works  of  the  Artist.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHER-  TINTORETTO.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 
HOOD.  By  J.  E.  Phythian.  PAOLO  VERONESE. 


GIOVANNI  BELLINI.  By  Everard 

Meynell. 

BOTTICELLI.  By  Richard  Davey. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  By 

A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE’S  SKETCHES.  By 

Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I. 

VELASQUEZ.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 
GOZZOLI.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 
RAPHAEL.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
VAN  DYCK.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 

G.  F.  WATTS.  By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 


Arthur  Bell. 


By  Mrs. 
By 


EARLY  WORK  OF  TITIAN. 

Malcolm  Bell. 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI.  By  P.  J.  Konody. 
BURNE-JONES.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.  By 

Arsene  Alexandre. 


By  Ernest  Radford. 

By  Edgcumbe 


ROSSETTI 

FRA  ANGELICO. 

Staley. 

LATER  WORK  OF  TITIAN. 

Henry  Miles. 


By 


C£  Messrs.  Newnes*  new  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  great  masters  .  .  . 
excellently  reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
secure  reproductions  of  some  of  the  less  known  and  least  accessible  of  the  painter  s 
chief  works.”— Studio. 


RED  RECORDS.  By  Alice  Perrin,  Author  of 

“  East  of  Suez,”  &c. 

THE  LOST  EARL  OF  ELLAN.  By  Mrs. 

Campbell  Praed. 

THE  FERRY  OF  FATE:  a  Tale  of  Russian 

Jewry.  By  Samuel  Gordon,  Author  of  “  Sons  of  the  Covenant.  ’  [  May. 

HARLEY  GREENOAK’S  CHARGE.  By 

Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of  “  The  Gun-Runner,  &c.  <*■>'■ 

FOR  LIFE-ANO  AFTER.  By  George  R.  Sims 

(“  Dagonet  ”).  Second  Impression. 

THE  FREEMASONS. 

Second  Impression. 

CASTE  AND  CREED.  By  F.  E.  Penny,  Author 

of  “  The  Sanyasi.”  Second  Impression. 

HUGO:  a  Fantasia  on  Modern  Themes.  By  Arnold 

Bennett,  Author  of  “  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

THE  WATERS  OF  DESTRUCTION.  By 

Alice  Perrin,  Author  of  “  The  Stronger  Claim,"  &c.  Second  Impression. 

THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  JOHN  STEELE. 

By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  “  A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows,  &c. 


By  L.  S.  Gibson. 


NEWNES’  LIBRARY  OF  THE  APPLIED  ARTS. 

A  series  of  Volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  providing 
information  of  a  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  Illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  include  both  Monochromes  and  Subjects  in  Colour.  Crowrn  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowles. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  Frederick  Fenn. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.  By  Percy  Bate. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Henri  Frantz. 

“  Will  appeal  strongly  to  collectors.”— Standard. 

“(English  Embroidery.)  "  “The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful 

v  6  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  From  beginning  to  end  always  companionable,  sincere,  and  instructive  ;  we 
can  imagine  no  more  useful  and  agreeable  volume.  Bystander . 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED, 

3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  \\.(  . 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  TRAGEDIES.  Col7* 

lected  Library  Edition  in  Five  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  bound  in  buckram, 
30s.  net  for  the  five  volumes, 

MR  SWINBURNE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Collected  Library  Edition  in  Six  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  bound  in  buck- 
ram,  36s.  net  for  the  six  volumes. 

THE  POCKET  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Being  a  Choice  of  Favourite  Passages  from  his  Works  ™*de  b5iALFRED  H- 
Hyatt.  In  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  as.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  ^et.^^ 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

fy  CumentLWkacoe,  FtR.G.S.  with  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERARY  RAMBLES  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  Arthur  L.  Salmon.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s.  net.  _ 

NEW  EDITION,  in  Pocket  Size,  pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  vol. 

TAINE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TU RE.  Translated  by  H.  Van  Laun.  Pocket  Edition  in  4  o  s.,  v.  1 
32  Portraits.  _ _ _ _ _ — 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  hi  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
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EDUCATION 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


NTENTE  CORDIALE”  SCHOOL  OF 

LANGUAGES. 

61  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Every  language  taught  by  skilled  Native  Professors. 
Expert  translations  in  every  language. 
Business  letters  translated  in  a  few  hours  from  is.  each. 


CLIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modem  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees. — Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 


Malvern  college  scholarship  ex- 

AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £8 7  (£99  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  £50,  and  five  or  more  of  ^30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

V.  .  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several’HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  ^20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 


HOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School. 

Modem  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents  are 
travelling  or  abroad  ;  holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.  Escort : 
Brighton  to  Wigan  or  Preston.  Special  methods  of  teaching  English  to  children 
of  foreigners. — Address,  April  11  to  May  1,  Principals,  Croft,  Portinscale, 
Keswick. 


Law  tutor.— r.  b.  weir,  b.a.,  ll.b.— ah 

Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 
Brighton. 


PEMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 
pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additional,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I.,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class.— Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A  ,  Cantab. 


T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  Loudoun  Road, 

J _ j  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  1st  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester.  1905 ; 
1st  Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  ist  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s.  Write  for  Prospectus. 


COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  Applications  for  Appointment 
to  the  undermentioned  posts  at  the  L.C.C.  RESIDEN  TIAL  and  DAY  TRAIN¬ 
ING  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS,  Avery  Hill, 
Eltham,  S.E.,  which  will  be  opened  in  October,  1906  : — 

(1)  Resident  Vice-Principal  and  Teacher  of  Method,  Logic,  Psychology,  and 
the  History  and  Theory  of  Education,  salary  £200  a  year  with  board  and 
lodging. 

(2)  Resident  Science  Mistress  (Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Botany),  salary 
;£i6o  a  year  with  board  and  lodging  ;  experience  in  the  independent  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  laboratory  is  essential. 

(3)  History  and  Geography  Mistress  (resident  or  non-resident),  salary  ^130  a 
year  with  board  and  lodging,  or  ;£i6o  a  year  without. 

(4)  Mistress  of  Drawing  and  Nature  Study  (non-resident),  salary  ,£160 
a  year. 

(5)  Mathematics  Mistress  (resident  or  non-resident),  salary  £130  a  year  with 
board  and  lodging,  or  £160  a  year  without. 

(6)  Modern  Languages  Mistress  (English  and  French),  resident  or  non¬ 
resident,  salary  £120  a  year  with  board  and  lodging,  or  £150  a  year  without. 
Applicants  must  be  able  to  teach  French  orally.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
desirable. 

For  each  of  the  above  posts,  except  number  (4),  the  possession  of  a  degree  (or 
equivalent)  is  essential.  _  All  members  of  the  staff  must  be  qualified  to  supervise  the 
practice  of  the  students  in  elementary  schools.  In  the  case  of  posts  (3)  to  (6)  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  experience  in  organising  games. 
Resident  Mistresses  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 
Members  of  the  staff  may  be  required  to  teach  other  subjects  in  which  they  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  take  up  their  duties  after  the  summer 
holidays. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  to 
whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  7  May,  1906, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date. 

Candidates  applying  through  the  post  for  the  form  of  application  should  enclose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates,  other  than  successful  candidates,  invited  to  attend  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  but  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


Ibotcls  anb  36oarfcmo  Ibouses. 


THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FINAL  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W  C.,  on  MONDAY,  April23,  1906. and  five  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
order  of  the  Executors),  the  THIRD  and  CONCLUDING 
VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS  and 
DRAWINGS  of  the  late  Edwin  Truman,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  The  Home  Field, 
Putney.Hdl,  S.W.,  comprising  Topographical  Views,  many  relating  to  London — 
Mezzotints  of  Fancy.  Subjects— an  extensive  Collection  of  Early  Engraved 
Portraits,  mostly  English  Historical  Prints —  Mezzotint  Portraits,  &c.  — also  Draw- 
lngs  by  Old  Masters  Water-colour  and  other  Drawings,  principally  of  the  English 
School— a  large  number  of  the  works  of  George  Shepheard,  including  a  Series  of 
his.  Original  Sketch-Books — a  few  Framed  Engravings,  Drawings,  and  Oil 
Paintings. 

May  be  viewed. _ Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  HON.  STEPHEN  W.  LAWLEY- 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  ARTHUR  RAM,  ESQ.,  DECEASED  ;  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  HON.  MRS.  SKEFFINGTON-SMYTH :  AND 
OTHER  PROPERTIES. 


Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  30,  1906,  and  three  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  the 
late  REV.  HON.  STEPHEN  W.  LAWLEY,  Spurfield,  Exminster  (sold  by  Order 
of  the  Executrix)— the  Library  of  ARTHUR  RAM,  Esq.  (deceased)— the  Library 
of  G.  P.  WALL,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield— the  Property  of  the  HON.  MRS.  SKEFFING¬ 
TON-SMYTH,  Rusbridge  Hall,  Godaiming — a  Portion  of  the  Library  removed 
from  “  The.  Salterns,”  Parkstone,  Dorset  (sold  by  Order  of  the  Executrix  of  the 
late  Captain  Butts),  comprising  a  Fine  Uncut  Copy  of  the  First  Edition  of 
Poetical  Sketches  by  W.  Bflake],  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  and  Fine  Works  on  Art — 
and  Other  Properties,  comprising  Valuable  Books  in  all  Branches  of  Literature — 
Illustrated  Works,  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors, 
Rare  and  Valuable  Early  Printed  Books,  Numismatic,  Historical,  Archaeological 
and  Architectural  Works,  several  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Costume,  Poetical 
Works,  French  Publications,  Tracts— Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  “  Phiz,” 
and  others — Scarce  and  Valuable  Theological  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  including  Duplicates  from  the 
Library  of  the  late  HENRY  SOTHERAN,  Esq.  ;  and  a  SELECTION  from 
an  OLD  LIBRARY  (removed  from  Scotland),  the  property  of  a  Lady. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction, 

at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C..  on  Wednesday,  April  25th, 
1906,  and  two  following  days,  VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  com¬ 
prising  Nash’s  Mansions  of  England,  Large  Paper,  4  vols.,  and  other  Folio 
Architectural  and  Antiquarian  Books — Audsley  and  Bowes’  Keramic  Art  of  Japan, 
2  vols.— Tuer’s  Bartolozzi,  Large  Paper,  2  vols.,  and  other  Fine  Art  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Books —  Rowlandson’s  Loyal  Volunteers,  Ackermann’s  Microcosm  of 
London,  Original  Edition,  3  vols,  and  other  Books  with  Coloured  Plates — Issues 
from  the  Kelmscott,  Doves,  and  other  modern  Presses — Library  Editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Pepys,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Burke,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Conan  Doyle,  and  others,  many  in  handsome  calf  and  morocco 
bindings — Shelley’s  Adonais,  First  Edition,  Pisa,  1821 — Tennyson’s  Poems,  First 
Edition,  1833 — Works  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Heath,  Aiken,  &c.— Books  in  Old 
English  Literature,  including  the  rare  First  Two  Volumes  of  Sterne’s  Tristram 
Shandy,  in  the  original  half  binding,  uncut,  1760.  The  PROPERTY  of  a  LADY  :  A 
Collection  of  Early  Printed  and  Black  Letter  Books,  consigned  from  Paris — A 
Folio  Volume  of  Rare  Pieces  relating  to  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  &c.,  1744-73 — A  complete  set  of  the  Surtees  Society’s  Publications 
(in  vols.)  and  a  fine  set  of  the  Annual  Register  to  1892(137  vols.)— Also  Two 
Extremely  Interesting  Manuscript  Volumes,  comprising  Letters  and  Orders 
written  or  received  by  Admiral  Darby,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet, 
1781-2. 

To  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

HO  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  6s.  net. 

DRAMATIC,  LYRICAL,  AND  IDYLLIC  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  THOS.  TILSTON. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

V.  X  everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
plagues  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  toH.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques.  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6  (post-free). — Howarth  &  Fair,  471  Crookes- 
inoor,  Sheffield. 


T7IVE  MINUTES  FROM  MARBLE  ARCH.— 

Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UNFURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric  light,  telephone 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  cupboards  fitted.  Four  years’ 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles,  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Rent  £95  ;  open  to  offer. — Apply, 
H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Paddington,  W. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Brighton.— st.  Edmund’s  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke  ‘ 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games.  I 
From  35s.— Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton.”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 
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ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANDErSqN|  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


2i  April,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE 


WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 


OF 


WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 


This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

(Author  of  “  Rosemary,”  “  The  Cardinal,”  &c.  &c.). 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporay  designs. 
Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  ^2  2s.,^i  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2  a.  Weekly. 

Special  Articles  : 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 

KING  ALFONZO  AND  PRINCESS  ENA. 

By  Albert  F.  Calvert. 


FROM  MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

(Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  the  only  Illustrated  Periodical  in  existence  appealing  solely  to 
the  interests  of 

His  Majesty’s  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 

and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “  Army  and  Navy  Month  by 
Month”;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 

A  specimen  Copy ,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  f>c.,  will  he sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  -  avy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
The  “  A.  &  N.  C.”  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required.  _ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  Ss.  per  annum, 
post  free.  _ 

IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  April  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
the  Editor  of  “  The  Sphere,”  on  “  If  I  were  a  Pub¬ 
lisher  ?  ”  and  for  various  other  interesting  papers. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Mediaeval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Old  English  Churches.”  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF.  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  W*  eeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  &c..  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

tHRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

^  A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler.  Ph  D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
“British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

**  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

(JOINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

V  A  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

**  and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“  The  Bazaar,”  assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  lull-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  produced  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  1  ext.  I  his  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Griessen  F  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  I  horn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “  Home  Garden- 
ing,"  “  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,  &c.).  \  ery  fully 

Illustrated,  i  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

^  cal  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  ft,  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilf,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  _  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gilt  edges,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

A  With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  loth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

^  a  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“  The  Bazaar."  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

QPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

^  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  b later, 
Author  of  “  Library  Manual,”  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  IV.  C. 
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ORSK  GOLDFIELDS. 

HIGH  EXPECTATIONS  OF  VALUE-A  GO-AHEAD 
PROGRAMME  ANNOUNCED. 


The  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Orsk  Goldfields, 
Limited,  was  held  on  April  12,  at  the  offices,  20  Copthall  Avenue, 
E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Remnant,  M.P. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  Lesser)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  In  the  absence  of  our  chairman,  Sir  West 
Ridgeway,  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Government  to  undertake  a 
very  important  mission  in  South  Africa,  I  have  beeu  specially  asked 
by  my  colleagues  to  act  for  him  while  away,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
falls  to  my  lot  to  preside  over  the  statutory  meeting  to-day.  My  first 
duty  is  to  lay  before  you  the  statutory  report,  which  has  been  already 
circulated,  showing  the  number  of  shares  allotted  to  date  and  the 
receipts  and  payments  on  capital  aceount.  The  figures  in  the  report, 
which  have,  of  course,  been  passed  by  the  auditors,  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  should  now  like,  in  a  few  words,  to  refer  to  our  pro  perty, 
although  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  detailed  statement  contained  in  the 
circular  which  you  have  already  received.  The  property  is  situated  in 
the  Government  of  Orenburg,  an  important  province  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  well-knowTn  for  its  mineral  resources.  It  comprises 
something  like  16,000  acres,  on  a  part  of  which  several  rich  reefs  have 
already  been  proved  and  favourably  reported  npon  by  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  &  Sons,  after  very  careful  examination.  The  late  owners  have  for 
several  years  worked  their  property  with  primitive  appliances,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  made  a  good  profit,  which  last  year  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  ,£20,000.  It  is  confidently  hoped,  with  improved 
machinery,  and  with  the  additional  six  Chilian  mills  which  have 
already  been  ordered  and  ought  to  be  working  by  September  next  at 
the  latest,  to  increase  this  £ 20,000  profit  to  one  of  ,£50, 000.  The 
late  owners  show  their  confidence  in  the  value  of  their  property  by 
giving  us  a  three  years’  working  lease  on  favourable  terms  within 
which  to  test  the  mines  and  to  exercise  our  option  of  purchase.  We 
have  already  paid  over  £30,000,  of  which  £15,000  is  in  respect  of 
rent  and  £15,000  for  stores  and  ore  at  grass,  and  these  sums,  and  any 
subsequent  payments  for  rent,  will,  on  the  exercise  of  the  option,  be 
deducted  from  the  purchase  price,  which  has  been  fixed  at  £1 50,000. 
At  present  our  property  has  only  been  worked  by  primitive  me  thods 
down  to  water  level.  The  experience  on  other  mining  properties  in 
the  same  district,  which  have  attained  a  depth  of  over  400  feet,  shows 
that  the  reefs  fully  maintain  their  value  at  the  deepest  points.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  the  case  of  your  mines 
the  reefs,  with  depth,  will  be  found  equally  good,  and  of  this  we  are 
advised  that  there  is  already  ever}'  indication.  Our  Russian  manager 
took  possession  of  the  property  on  behalf  of  the  Company  on  March  14, 
and  he  has  since  cabled  that  everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 
Our  English  staff  should  by  now  have  reached  the  mines,  and 
they  have  had  instructions  to  at  once  proceed  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  property  with  a  view  io  equipping  it  as  soon  as 
possible  with  from  100  to  150  stamps.  Side  by  side  with 
this  development,  it  is  the  intention  of  your  board  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  existing  system  of  working  by  tributers.  Our  profits, 
therefore,  when  the  stamps  are  in  full  operation,  should  be  very  con¬ 
siderable.  We  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr.  Provis,  who  has 
been  appointed  our  manager,  and  we  feel  sure  that  under  his  direction 
everything  will  be  done  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results.  To  Mr. 
Orkin,  our  managing  director,  our  best  thanks  are  due  for  the  way  in 
which  the  preliminary  work  has  been  carried  out.  He  knows  the 
property  well,  and  with  Mr.  Provis  has  had  personal  experience  of 
many  of  the  mines  in  the  district.  He  is  here  to-day,  and  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  and  give  any  further  information  you 
may  desire.  The  shareholders  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  board  has 
very  cordially  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  our  French  and  Swiss 
colleagues,  which  we  think  constitutes  a  great  source  of  strength  to 
the  Company.  We  yesterday  received  a  notification  from  Monsieur 
Ernest  Carnot,  son  of  the  late  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
a  mining  engineer  of  high  standing,  with  a  particular  knowledge  of 
mining  in  Russia,  that  he  has  accepted  a  seat  on  our  board.  It  cannot 
but  be  a  source  of  great  strength  to  us  to  have  the  addition  on  the 
board  of  such  influential  members.  I  now  beg  to  move  :  “  That  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  as  submitted,  be  received  and  adopted,” 
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and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Orkin,  after  it  has  been  seconded,  to  address  you* 
in  more  detail  as  to  the  working  of  your  mines. 

Sir  Alfred  Major  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ileyman  Orkin  (Managing  Director) :  As  our  chairman  re¬ 
marked,  I  visited  the  mines  in  October  last  with  Mr.  Provis,  our 
present  manager,  who  was  selected  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons  as 
their  representative,  to  report  on  the  property  for  Siberian  Proprietary 
Mines,  Limited.  I  may  say  that  I,  personally,  went  down  over  100 
shafts  out  of  about  500  which  exist  on  your  property,  and  I  also  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  property  in  general.  I  interviewed  the  nume¬ 
rous  tributers  at  work,  and  was  convinced  that  the  amount  of  ore  they 
were  supplying  was  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  mill.  They 
had  over  15,000  tons  of  ore  at  grass,  waiting  for  treatment,  and  were 
very  anxious  to  have  additional  mills.  After  careful  consideration 
with  our  manager,  Mr.  Provis,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  extend  the  present  mill,  which  has  now  been  provided  for. 
This,  of  course,  will  greatly  increase  the  profits  in  the  immediate 
future  ;  but  our  earning  capacity  is  not  in  any  way  based  on  this  small 
production.  It  is  intended  to  develop  the  property  on  a  very  large 
scale,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  mine  is  ready,  to 
erect  100  to  150  stamps,  crushing  about  150,000  tons  per  annum, 
which  will  give  profits,  it  is  estimated,  at  about  36s.  per  ton,  or 
£270,000  per  annum.  If  you  add  to  this  £50,000  per  annum,  the 
estimated  profits  from  the  tributers,  it  will  give  a  total  profit  of 
£320,000  per  annum,  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
gold  remaining  in  the  tailings  which  is  suitable  for  treatment.  This 
figure  is  based  on  the  average  value  of  the  ore  being  only  one-half  of  what 
it  has  been  during  the  past  five  years.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the 
estimated  profit  is  certainly  on  the  conservative  side.  As  I  stated  just  now 
I  have  been  down  over  100  shafts,  which  include  the  principal  veins — 
Novgorodov,  Safonofsky,  and  Miassky— on  which  we  are  concentrating 
our  development  at  present,  and  which  our  engineers  advise  are  of 
the  very  strongest  nature  at  the  deepest  points.  In  addition  to  these 
veins  there  are  very  many  others  of  equal  indications  of  value  already  ex¬ 
posed  by  pits  and  shafts  to  a  small  extent,  and  many  outcrops  of  veins, 
a  very  great  number  of  which  have  not  even  been  touched,  and  some 
of  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  value.  For  instance,  on  one  of 
these  veins,  in  the  claim  in  which  the  Miassky  Reef  is  situated,  a 
small  shaft  was  sunk  to  about  20  feet,  and  the  sample  taken  gave  an 
assay  value  of  3  oz.  17  dwt.  The  advantage  of  continuing  the  present 
method  of  working  by  tributers  is  that  it  ensures  the  prospecting  of 
numerous  veins  down  to  water  level  without  cost.  The  present  depths 
of  the  shafts  sunk  by  tributers  vary  from  60  feet  to  1 30  feet,  and  the 
tributers  offered  to  sink  shafts  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  or  more,  at  their 
own  cost,  if  we  would  supply  the  necessary  pumps  and  keep  their 
workings  free  from  water.  This  will  show  you  that  locally  the  people 
have  very  great  faith  in  the  veins  maintaining  their  value  with  depth. 

I  appreciate  that  a  depth  of  200  feet  for  a  mine  is  not  much  ;  but  you 
will  realise  that  for  tributers  to  do  this  is  a  very  great  undertaking,  as 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  capital  is  very  limited.  You  will 
therefore  see  that  the  possible  amount  of  ore  to  be  treated  will  be  very 
much  more  than  that  necessary  to  feed  1 50  stamps ;  in  fact,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  the  Novgorodov  Reef  alone  can 
supply  more  than  that.  In  the  opinion  of  our  engineers,  the 
property  is  of  such  an  extent  that  it  will  provide  ground  for  three 
or  four  subsidiary  companies ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  I  have  been  authorised  by  your  board  to  negotiate  for  the 
acquisition  of  other  properties  for  the  company,  which  are  also  going 
concerns,  earning,  with  present  primitive  crude  methods,  considerable 
profits.  You  may  think  we  are  going  ahead  too  fast ;  but  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  group  of  mines  we' 
have  in  view  should  not  be  missed,  and  I  am  quite  confident  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  financing  all  subsidiary  companies  that  may  be 
formed. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  that  the  following  words  be  added  to 
Article  83:  “In  addition  to  the  remuneration  above  mentioned,  the 
directors  shall  be  repaid  such  reasonable  travelling,  hotel,  and  other 
expenses  as  they  may  incur  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board,  or  of 
committees  of  the  board,  or  general  meetings,  or  which  they  may 
otherwise  incur  in  or  about  the  business  of  the  company.”  He 
explained  that  the  French  and  Swiss  directors  were  put  to  considerable 
expense  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board  in  London,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  shareholders  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  company  to 
defray  any  reasonable  expenses. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Dickie  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  the  chairman,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 
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The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £,220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
xead  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


POPLAR  HOSPITAL 

FOR  ACPI  DEIITS. 

REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  “workshop”  as  well  as  the  “Port” 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FI\  E  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.  No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 


Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA,  AND  CHINA. 


Head  Office: 

Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

(INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER.) 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £20  each  ..  £800,000. 

RESERVE  FUND  ..  ..  .  .  £975,000. 

COURT  OF  DIRECTORS,  1906-1907. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Esq. 

Sir  HENRY  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.I.E. 

Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 

HENRY  NEVILLE  GLADSTONE,  Esq. 

EMILE  LEVITA.  Esq. 

Sir  MONTAGU  CORNISH  TURNER. 

LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Jun.,  Esq. 

JASPER  YOUNG,  Esq. 

Managers. 

CALEB  LEWIS.  I  T.  H.  WHITEHEAD. 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT. 

(Presented  at  the  Fifty-second  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

18th  April,  1906.) 

The  Directors  have  row  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  balance-sheet  and  profit 
and  loss  account  of  the  bank  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
£342,111  14s.  41I.  inclusive  of  .£80,078  16s.  8d.  brought  forward  from,  the  previous 
year.  The  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  October 
last  absorbed  .£48,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  .£17,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The  amount  now  available  is 
therefore  £277,111  14s.  4d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  final  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  13  per  cent,  for  the  \shole  year, 
to  add  .£100,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  £975.000  ,  to  add 
£10,000  to  the  Officers’  Superannuation  Fund ;  to  write  off  premises  account 
£25,000  ;  and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £86,111  14s.  4<I. 

A  resolution  will  be  proposed  that  the  fees  of  the  Directors  be  increased  to  £0,000 
per  annum.  The  amount  was  fixed  at  £4,000  in  1864,  since  which  date  the  business 
of  the  Bank  has  been  very  greatlv  increased.  . 

Mr.  Emile  Levita  and  Mr.  William  Christian,  the  Directors  who  now  retire  by 

rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Maurice  Nelson  Girdlestone  and  Mr.  Magnus  Mowat,  again 
tender  their  services. 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS.  31st  December,  1905. 

LIABILITIES.  r  £ 

To  Capital,  paid  up  in  full  .  000,000 

Reserve  Fund  . .  075,000 

Notes  in  Circulation  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  53°»75* 

Current  Accounts  ••  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  5.°70,546 


s.  d. 


Fixed  Deposits. 

Bills  payable  : — 

Drafts  on  demand  and  at  short  sight  on 

Head  Office  and  Branches .  ..  ..  £2,056,458  16 

Drafts  on  London  and  Foreign  Bankers  788,780  9 


6,5°9ii44 


Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers . 

Loans  Payable,  against  Securities.. 

Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents  . .  •  •  •  •  .  .  •  • 

Sundry  Adjustments  and  other  Accounts,  including  Provision 
on  account  of  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  and  other  Contin¬ 
gencies 

Sundry  Liabilities 

Profit  and  Loss. .  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted, 

£5,264,673  6s.  3d.,  of  which,  up  to  this  date, 

£3,875,034  9s.  9d.  has  run  off. 


2,845,239 
953.477 
6+2,083 
*  3.630 


446,150 

95.H2 


6 

16 


277,111  14  4 


£19,122,248  3  8 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers 
Bullion  .. 

Government  and  other  Securities 
Security  lodged  against  Note  Issues  and  Governmen 
Deposits 

Bills  of  Exchange 

Bills  Discounted  and  Loans  . .  ..  •  •  ••  •• 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  per  Contra  . . 

Due  by  Agents  and  Correspondents 
Sundry  Assets  ..  ..  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

Balances  between  Head  Office  and  Brancnes,  including 
Exchange  Adjustments  ..  ..  ••  -•  ••  •• 

Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  at  the  Head  Office  and 
Branches 


£  s.  d. 
2,825,719  19  1 

388,635  8  8 

1,744.758  13  8 

398.879  5  9 
5, 5+9, 671  15  o 

6.841,752  1 5  8 

953,477  6  5 
110,201  9  r 
55,97 1  3  9 

4°,3ro  3  3 
212,370  2  10 


£19,122,248  3  8 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1905. 

Dr.  _  7  u  **  S’ 

To  Interim  Dividend,  for  the  half-year  to  30th  June  last,  at  the 

rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. .  ••  ••  48,000  o  o 

Bonus  to  Staff ..  ..  ••  .  ••  ••  .  17,000  o  o 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : 

Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  per 

annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date  . .  £56, 000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ••  -•  roo,oco  o  o 

Officers’  Superannuation  Fund  ..  ..  10,000  o  o 

Bank  Premises  -  -  -  -  •  ■  •  •  25,000  o  o 

Profit  and  Loss  New  Account  ..  ..  86,nr  14  4 

- 277,  m  14  4 


£142,111  14  _4 

Cr.  £  s •  d- 

By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1904  ••  ••  . 80,078  16  8 

Gross  Profits  for  the  year,  after  providing  for 

bad  and  doubtful  debts  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  £489)4°°  3  9 

Deduct : — 

Expenses  of  Management  and  General  Charges  at 

Head  Office  and  Branches . .  227,373  6  r 

Net  Profits  for  the  year  ..  ..  . . 262,032  jy  S 


£342,11114  4 

London,  30th  March,  1906. 

Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securities 
-It  the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the  reveral  Branches. 

M.  N.  GIRDLESTONE,  I, 

M.  MOWAT.  \  Auditors. 


Warrants  for  the  Dividend  above  declared,  payable  at  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank  Limited,  Threadneedle  Street,  on  and  after  25th  instant,  will  be 
1  issued  to  all  Shareholders. 

I  London,  18th  April,  1906. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST 


By  H.  BELLOC,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  The  Path  to  Rome.” 

ESTO  PERPETUA  :  Algerian  Studies 

and  Impressions.  Illustrated  by  45  Drawings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
the  Author.  5s.  net. 

“Highly  picturesque  and  suggestive.  There  are  manyamusing  things,  and 
queer,  gravely  told  stories,  in  the  style  of  ‘  The  Path  to  Rome  ’  Full  of  a  certain 
hne  quality.  It  is  a  prose  poem.  Eloquent  and  lucid.” — Daily  News. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY. 

“  The  success  of  Mr.  Temple  Thurston's  Novel  is  assured.” 

TRAFFIC  :  the  Story  of  a  Faithful  Woman. 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON.  Etched  Frontispiece,  452  pp.,  6s. 

No  recent  novel  has  called  forth  such  conflicting  criticism.  On  one  hand  great 
appreciation  and  sincere  approval,  on  the  other  severe  strictures  for  what  is  deemed 
unnecessary  realism.  All,  however,  single  it  out  as  a  novel  of  very  great  interest. 


Ready  in  May. 

New  Novel  by  ELINOR  GLYN,  Author  of  “  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.” 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKS:  a  Love 

Story.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JTn  €pic  of  Britain. 

By  CHARLES  M.  DOUGHTY, 

Author  of  “  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.” 

THE  DAWN 


IN  BRITAIN. 


2  vcls.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

“To  the  true  readers  the  book  may  be  very  confidently  recom¬ 
mended.” 

“  Here  is  a  projection  of  life  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  such 
men  as  may  be  of  good  will.” — Tribune. 

“  There  is  no  history  like  it,  except  in  the  best  of  Livy.  In  poetry 
it  reminds  us  of  the  Alneid.  Of  its  great  movement  we  can  give  no 
idea.  Malory’s  largeness  and  unconsciousness.  Drayton’s  loving 
and  ambitious  patriotism.  Variety,  dignity,  and  perfect  harmony. 
A  noble  English  epic.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“This  strong,  strange  poem  fulfils  aspirations.  .  .  . 
This  is  no  ordinary  poem,  sueh  as  minor  bards  endowed 
with  cultivated  taste  and  a  select  and  recondite 
vocabulary  could  write.  ‘  The  Dawn  in  Britain  ’  is 
work  of  an  altogether  higher  order.  The  fit  and  few 
will  give  thanks  for  a  poet.” 

Times  Literary  Supplement,  April  20. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

Vol.  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGER.  Map,  Plans,  and  100  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG.  10s.  net. 


ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  J. 

FINBERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Based  on  examples  easily  accessible,  this  volume  forms  a  handy  and  popular  guide 
to  the  water-colours  in  the  great  public  collections. 


RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

MILTOUN,  Author  of  “Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps. 
Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “  Normandy.”  6s.  net. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS,  By  Paul  van 

D-D.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo. 
ros.  6d.  net.  Studies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Maxi¬ 
milian. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  By  Frederick 

Scott  Oliver.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  study  of  the  great  American  Federalist  and  his  work  is  divided  into  the 
following  sections  i-I  The  Independence  of  the  States.  II.  The  Union  of  the 
States.  III.  The  Federalists.  IV.  The  Democrats.  V.  Politicians.  VI.  Con- 
elusion. 


,  rTh,?  .  fr'l'u'ie  “Yf  •—  Adequately  supplies  a  real  want  in  political  history . 

Mr.  Oliver  has  set  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  true  place  1  the  intellectual  creator  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  which  George  Washington  was  the  typical  father  and 
the  moral  hero. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  (476  1900). 

By  Henrv  Dwight  Sedgwick.  With  Map.  Demy8vo.8s.6d.net. 


6s.  NOVELS. 

MR.  JOHN  STROOD.  By  Percy  White, 

Author  of  “  Park  Lane,"  “  The  West  End,”  &c. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE.  By  Ellen 

GLASGOW,  Author  of  “  The  Deliverance,”  &c. 

“A  clever  book  and  a  sympathetic  one . the  social  pictures  of  New 

York  are  in  every  way  admirable.” — Daily  Mail. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  LIFE.  By  Anne 

DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  Author  of  “  Paths  of  Judgment,”  &c. 

“A  remarkable  and  powerful  book,  finely  conceived  and  admirably 
executed.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


CURAYL.  By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  Author 

of  “  The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate,”  “  Petronilla  Heroven,”  &c. 
“Anyone  who  has  read  much  contemporary  feminine  fiction  will  under¬ 
stand  the  greatness  of  the  author’s  achievement. ..  .The  book  has  a 
curious  charm.  I  put  it  down  with  an  unstinted  admiration  for  its  technique 
and  the  naturalness  of  its  dialogue,  with  a  strong  desire  to  read  it  again 
once.” — Punch. 

THE  HEALERS.  By  Maarten  Maartens, 

Author  of  “  Dorothea,”  & c. 

“A  story  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  tourde  force . ” 

Daily  Telegraph. 


WORKS  OF  THOREAU.  Cambridge  Edition.. 

11  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Sold  separately. 

WORKS  OF  EMERSON.  Riverside  Edition. 

12  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net  each.  Sold  separately. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited 

by  the  Right  Hon.  Augustine  Birreli..  With  Frontispieces  in  Photo- 
gravure.  New  Popular  Edition.  6  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

BOSWELL’S  ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES. 

(Uniform  with  Boswell’s  Life,  above.)  2  vols.  Fcap.  S/o.  cloth,  2s.  net. 


THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

THREE  PLAYS  FOR  PURITANS.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  (i)  The 

Devil's  Disciple.  (2)  Csesar  and  Cleopatra.  (3)  Captain  Brassbound's  Con¬ 
version. 

THE  IRRATIONAL  KNOT:  A  Novel.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CASHEL  BYRON'S  PROFESSION:  A  Novel.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

PLAYS  PLEASANT-  Crown  Svo.  6s.  (i)  Arms  and  the  Man. 

(2)  Candida.  (3)  The  Man  of  Destiny.  (4)  You  Never  Can  Tell. 

PLAYS  UNPLEASANT.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  (1)  Widowers’ 

Houses.  (2)  The  Philanderer.  (3)  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession. 

MAN  AND  SUPERMAN:  A  Comedy  and  Philosophy.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Plays  are  also  about  to  be  published  separately  at  is.  6d. 
net  in  paper,  and  in  cloth  at  2s.  net  per  volume,  and  will  include  “  CAPTAIN 
BRASSBOUND’S  CONVERSION, ”  now  being  played  at  the  Court  Theatr?. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

16  James  Street,  Ilaymarket,  S.W. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  tnake  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Sultan  has  suddenly  developed  a  propensity  to 
grab  positions  on  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  frontiers, 
and  has  in  consequence  brought  himself  into  sharp  con¬ 
flict  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  dispute 
regarding  the  village  of  Tabah  in  the  “vast  waste 
land  ”  of  the  Senai  Peninsula  is  the  more  serious  of 
the  two.  The  frontier  is  ill-defined,  and  Turkey  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  uncertainty  to  occupy  Tabah, 
which  is  claimed  as  a  dependency  of  the  district  of 
Akahah.  That  the  Porte  has  in  a  double  sense  over¬ 
stepped  the  boundary  is  clear  not  only  from  some 
references  in  Lord  Cromer’s  annual  report  issued  on 
Thursday,  but  more  particularly  from  the  fact  that  a 
Liberal  British  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  troops  in  Egypt.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Khedive’s  Government  to  induce  Turkey 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  a  mixed  commission,  and  now  that  the 
negotiations  have  proved  abortive,  the  Porte  will  have 
to  settle  with  Great  Britain.  Turkey  naturally  resents 
the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  garrison,  but  her  action 
has  induced  a  dangerous  belief  that  the  Sultan  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  declare  war  against  the  Christians.  The 
withdrawal  of  his  forces  is  essential  on  the  ground 
alike  of  Egyptian  rights  and  Egyptian  order. 

It  is  plain  that  the  interpellation  of  Signor  de 
Martino  in  the  Italian  Senate  was  occasioned  by  the 
German  Emperor’s  notorious  telegram  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary.  He  asked  whether  the  Triple  Alliance 
remained  the  basis  and  aim  of  Italian  action  abroad 
not  only  in  the  letter  of  the  treaty  but  also  in  the  spirit 
of  international  policy.  Count  Guicciardini  did  not  of 
course  refer  to  the  telegram,  but  he  dealt  at  length 
with  the  Algeciras  Conference  and  its  results  to  which 
the  telegram  referred.  Italy’s  work  there  he  described 
as  one  of  conciliation  and  mediation  between  the 


ally  and  France,  with  whom  she  had  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  African  questions  which  affect  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  gist  of  the  answer  to  his 
interpellation  was  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  not 
affected  by  anything  that  has  happened.  Italy’s  in¬ 
ternal  policy  remained  as  it  had  been  described  last 
March  by  Baron  Sonnino.  There  is  no  new  internal 
condition,  he  said  ;  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  safeguarding  of  Italy’s  African 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  were  the  basis  of  Italy’s 
policy  ;  her  ends  had  been  secured  by  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  change  her  ideas 
as  to  its  value. 

The  illness  of  Prince  Biilow  has  given  additional 
|  zest  to  a  discussion  now  interesting  Germans  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  their  parliamentary  system  in  getting 
through  the  work  which  devolves  upon  it.  Complaints 
of  “  parliamentary  hypertrophy”  remind  us  of  similar 
complaints  here  ;  and  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
templated  the  probable  results  of  too  much  parliament 
in  the  shape  of  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  Parliament 
;  in  Berlin  not  without  satisfaction,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  Prussian  Sovereign  as  German 
Emperor.  Jealousy  of  Prussian  influence  is  strongly 
i  marked  in  the  present  discussion.  It  is  urged  that  the 
vast  increase  in  public  business  has  thrown  more  work 
than  they  can  do  into  the  hands  of  officials,  especially 
into  those  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  who  has  become 
mainly  a  Chancellor  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  neglect  of 
home  matters.  An  intermediary  between  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Emperor  has  been  proposed,  or  an  additional 
Emperor’s  Cabinet.  But  this  has  led  to  a  protest,  even 
from  the  Conservatives,  as  making  the  administration 
more  Prussian  still. 

The  Tsar  it  is  announced  will  open  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Douma  on  10  May  in  person  and 
with  great  ceremony.  There  is  no  doubt  that  up 
to  the  time  when  the  new  loan  was  finally  arranged, 
there  was  a  belief  amongst  the  bureaucratic,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  the  revolutionary  parties  that  the  loan 
would  determine  whether  the  promises  as  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Douma  would  be  performed.  The 
I  bureaucrats  hoped  the  success  of  the  loan  would  stop  the 
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Douma,  the  constitutionalists  feared  it,  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  from  opposite  motives  to  the  bureaucrats  also 
hoped  for  it.  It  would  have  been  better  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  democrat  point  of  view  if  the  loan  had  been 
negotiated  in  association  with  the  Douma  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  negotiation  of  loans  is  one 
of  those  matters  which  by  the  new  constitution  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  competency  of  the  Douma.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers  and 
the  imperfectly  representative  assembly  will  work 
together  will  be  disclosed  when  the  Douma  meets  ;  and 
it  is  with  the  preparation  of  these  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  that  the  councils  of  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers, 
recently  so  numerous,  have  been  occupied. 

May  Day  is  anticipated  throughout  France  this  year 
with  serious  apprehension.  Strikes  are  being  organised 
in  all  directions,  and  no  real  progress  appears  to  have 
been  made  towards  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  north.  A  few  miners  have 
resumed  work,  but  for  every  hundred  men  who  go  back 
a  thousand  others  seem  to  be  coming  out  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  Though  the  sympathies  of  the  Government 
are  doubtless  with  men  who  seek  to  improve  their  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  no  alternative,  if  France  is  not  to  be 
handed  over  to  anarchy,  but  to  employ  troops  wherever 
trouble  is  threatened.  Attempts  to  induce  the  army,  if 
not  to  join  the  strikers,  at  least  to  abstain  from  attack, 
have  so  far  been  without  effect.  Perhaps  the  most 
sinister  element  in  the  situation  is  the  organising  of 
big. campaign  funds  by  the  masters.  Their  refusal  to 
concede  reasonable  demands  will  necessarily  inflame 
the  men’s  passions  and  embitter  the  struggle. 

Not  until  last  Tuesday  could  the  fire,  which  more 
than  the  earthquake  has  ruined  San  Francisco,  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  Apparently  it  is  as  fire-resisting 
structures  that  the  steel  buildings  have  been  shown  to 
be  superior  to  others  ;  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city  which  is  about  to  be  taken  in  hand  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  energy,  and  we  may  add  a  little  of  the  customary 
ostentation  of  Americans,  steel  will  prevail.  After  the 
first  confusion  there  is  hope  that  the  actual  loss  of  life  is 
not  so  high  as  was  feared.  Estimates  vary  but  the  City 
Coroner  has  placed  the  probable  figure  at  something 
more  than  a  thousand.  What  was  equally  to  be 
dreaded  was  death  by  starvation  and  disease  which 
threatened  from  so  many  thousands  of  human  beings 
being  all  crowded  together  without  the  ordinary 
sanitary  resources  and  with  great  difficulties  in  pro¬ 
curing  water.  But  the  official  and  the  medical  measures 
have  been  so  admirably  directed  and  managed  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  these  dangers  have  been 
reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  Making  all  deductions 
that  must  be  made,  when  a  number  of  men  and  women 
are  suddenly  confronted  with  deadly  peril,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  wild  indifference  to  everything  but  personal 
safety,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  shown  the 
high  qualities  which  human  nature  fortunately  has 
always  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  clearly  well  advised  in  finding  his 
duties  on  Wednesday  so  exacting  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  Colonial  Institute  dinner  at  which  his  chief 
presided.  The  mention  of  the  Under-Secretary’s  name 
by  Lord  Elgin  was  received  in  a  way  that  was  in¬ 
stantly  regretted  and  called  forth  a  rebuke  from  the 
Chair.  Though  the  incident  will  serve  to  show  Lord 
Elgin  how  deeply  resentful  the  Colonial  mind  is,  the 
exhibition  was  not  what  we  expect  at  a  non-party 
gathering,  and  none  we  are  sure  deprecates  it  more 
than  the  Institute  itself.  Lord  Elgin  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  He  appeared  very  much  like  a  man  on  his 
trial.  Dr.  Parkin’s  reference  to  Natal’s  decision  that 
the  colony  must  settle  its  military  difficulties  with  its 
own  military  resources  caused  a  murmur  throughout 
the  company  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  could  hardly 
misunderstand.  His  apologia  took  the  form  of  “trust 
the  man  on  the  spot  ” — the  very  thing  he  had  failed  to 
do  when  the  man  on  the  spot  was  in  particular  need  of 
support  from  headquarters.  An  assurance  that  it  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  his  nature  to  put  any  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Natal  Ministers,  and  his  tribute  to  the  tact 
and  discretion  of  the  Governor,  were  frank  admissions 
that  he  had  blundered  in  regard  to  both. 


Lord  Elgin’s  difficulties  at  the  Colonial  Office  to 
which  he  made  specific  reference  have  been  entirely  of 
the  Government’s  own  making.  His  interference — a 
word  which  he  says  conveys  a  wholly  wrong  view  of 
his  action — is  held  by  the  people  of  Natal  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  new  native  outbreak.  The  Natal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  and  suffer  any 
sacrifices  rather  than  allow  the  Imperial  forces  to  aid  in 
the  capture  of  Bambaata.  That  attitude  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  events  of  last  month.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smythe,  the  Premier,  says  that  Natal  must  give  the 
Imperial  Government  no  excuse  for  assuming  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  The  Colony  is  determined  to  prove  its 
right  to  control  what  it  regards  as  its  own  domestic 
concerns.  Such  a  spirit  must  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  local  self-sufficiency  incompatible  with  the 
closer  union  of  the  Empire,  ff  Lord  Elgin  had  acted 
less.precipitatelv  over  the  native  executions  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  Natal  to  escape  the  consequences  of  calling 
in  Imperial  assistance  would  never  have  arisen. 

Natal  has  the  support  of  the  other  South  African 
Colonies  in  the  line  she  is. taking,  and  the  Boers  are 
sending  a  contingent  of  500  volunteers  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  dispose  of  Bambaata  and  the  Zulu 
menace  without  appealing  to  Downing  Street.  The 
Colonial  forces  have  already  traversed  a  great  tract  of 
difficult  bush  country  but  Bambaata  has  successfully 
eluded  capture.  Apparently  his  pr’esent  whereabouts 
are  uncertain,  and  as  usual  the  enemy  has  a  better 
working  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country 
than  the  British  can  command.  The  best  available 
maps  of  Zululand  are  not  of  mych  value  to  the  troops, 
and  if  other  Zulu  chiefs  cannot  be  brought,  like 
Dinizulu,  to  co-operate  the  pursuit  will  be  a  long  and 
tedious  business.  Even  Dinizulu’s  proffered  help  is 
not  regarded  favourably  by  the  Natal  Ministers.  Fears 
are  naturally  entertained  that  activity  on  his  part  may 
be  the  cause  of  jealousy  in  others  and  revive  the 
opposition  which  he  encountered  when  he  was  restored 
to  part  of  Cetewayo’s  dominions. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  Committee  have  made  good 
progress  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Milner  address. 
Forms  for  signature  have  already  been  issued  and  are 
now  lying  at  many  important  centres.  We  are  glad  to 
inform  our  readers  that  one  of  these  forms  can  be  seen 
at  any  time  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
where  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  signatures  of 
those  who  like  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  Any  man  or 
any  woman  who  is  of  age  is  competent  to  sign.  The 
committee  were  very  wise  to  insert  a  warning  against 
signature  to  more  than  one  form  by  the  same  person. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  this  were  done,  even  by 
mistake,  at  all  frequently.  We  are  only  too  likely  to 
hear  suggestions  of  an  inflated  list  of  names  and  so 
forth,  and  every  step  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving 
the  enemy  cause  to  blaspheme.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all,  whether  private  persons  or  institutions,  that  are 
suited  to  act  as  a  centre  will  lose  no  time  in  asking  the 
committee  for  a  supply  of  forms  for  signature. 

Australian  politics  seem  to  be  getting  a  little  mixed. 
Recently  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Premier, 
that  Mr.  Reid  should  agree  to  some  compromise  in  the 
direction  of  protection  in  order  to  crush  the  socialists. 
Mr.  Reid  has  replied  that  Mr.  Deakin’s  suggestion 
amounts  to  an  insult.  All  the  same  he  favours  “a 
fiscal  truce  ”  in  order  that  socialism  may  be  fought  to 
the  death.  The  labour  party,  who  embody  the  views 
which  both  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  are  anxious  to 
defeat,  meantime  support  the  Government  in  a  general 
way  whilst  using  every  effort  to  prepare  a  majority  for 
themselves  at  the  next  elections  six  or  seven  months 
hence.  Whilst  the  protectionist  and  free  trade  leaders 
are  scared  by  the  growth  of  socialism,  the  labour  leader 
has  come  out  boldly  with  a  scheme  of  national  defence 
based  on  universal  service.  The  speech  will  have  its 
effect  throughout  the  Commonwealth  if  only  because 
it  lifts  the  question  out  of  the  State  rut  and  makes  it 
national.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Watson  could  go  a 
step  further  and  make  it  imperial.  Mr.  Watson’s 
scheme  is  the  more  suggestive  because  if  he  secured  his 
majority  national  defence  would  apparently  be  part  of 
the  socialist  propaganda. 
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Parliament  re-assembled  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  enters  on  the  second  lap  of  the  session’s  race. 
Their  supporters,  or  some  of  them,  think  they  have 
made  good  running  so  far.  The  ablest  of  the  London 
Liberal  papers  summed  up  the  Government  performance 
up  to  Easter  as  “  a  good  start  ”.  Opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  right  definition  of  a  good  start ;  also  the  term  may 
be  relative  to  expectations.  But  a  very  modest  standard 
would  hardly  count  false-steps,  stumblings,  and  steps 
retraced  as  contributing  to  a  good  start.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  had,  some  of  them,  to  explain  away,  some  of 
them  to  withdraw  their  charges  of  slavery  in  the 
Transvaal  ;  they  have  brought  about  a  state  ot  extreme 
tension  in  all  South  Africa,  verging  on  friction  with  this 
country  ;  and  this  unrest  is  extending  to  the  other 
colonies  and  to  the  whole  empire.  They  have  had  to 
abandon  in  panic  one  of  the  cardinal  provisions,  the  only 
essentially  controversial  point,  in  their  Trade  Disputes 
Bill.  And  they  have  introduced  an  Education  Bill 
which  has  already  stirred  into  activity  every  unlikely 
source  of  opposition  to  a  Government,  and  has  united 
in  this  opposition  forces  that  have  hardly  been  known 
to  agree  before  on  any  ground  whatever.  A  good  start, 
my  masters,  a  good  start  indeed  ! 

On  Tuesday  night  the  House  considered  at  length  the 
weighty  question  whether  the  East  or  the  West  Riding 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  should  be  Registrar  of 
Title  for  the  whole  county  of  Cork.  It  is  very  easy  to 
protest  against  the  discussion  of  trifles  like  this,  but  if 
“  the  spoils  system”  is  being  put  into  force  in  Ireland, 
the  process  is  sure  to  be  gradual,  and  the  facts  can  only 
be  elicited  by  challenging  individual  appointments.  It 
is  clear  that  the  East  Riding  Clerk  had  been  induced  to 
surrender  a  lucrative  private  practice  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  was  to  have  the  registration  work  for 
half  the  county  at  least,  which  he  now  loses  :  it  is  also 
clear  that  he  had  deeply  offended  the  Nationalists  by 
doing  his  duty  as  Clerk  of  the  Crown  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Bryce  has  made  an  Assistant 
Land  Commissioner  was  deliberately  obstructing  the 
course  of  justice.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  present 
Irish  Ministers  invariably  select  political  friends  not  to 
fill  vacant  posts,  but  to  oust  existing  officials. 

It  is  better  than  might  have  been  that  Mr.  Burns  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  Mr.  Lupton’s  resolution  that  “  vaccina¬ 
tion  ought  no  longer  to  be  obligatory  on  those  who 
regard  it  as  useless  or  dangerous  ”.  He  so  refused  as 
to  make  it  clear  he  would  much  rather  have  accepted 
the  resolution,  but  the  refusal  stands,  and  it  should 
indicate  that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to  meddle 
with  the  present  Vaccination  law.  The  conscientious 
objector  is  bad  enough,  but  as  it  is  the  law  does  not 
make  things  too  easy  for  him.  An  Act  on  the  lines  of 
the  resolution  proposed  would  compel  only  the  willing. 
Still,  if  the  Government  should  proceed  to  get  rid  of  all 
compulsion,  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  that  the  fault 
must  be  laid  more  to  the  charge  of  a  LTnionist  Govern¬ 
ment  than  of  them.  To  allow  exemption  in  favour  of 
any  objector  was  the  first  step,  and  it  was  a  Unionist 
Government  which  took  it. 

What  women  think  about  women  politicians  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  point  than  what  men  think  about  them. 
Most  women’s  verdict  on  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday  night  will  be  “  served 
them  right”.  The  ladies  who  made  a  silly  debate 
sillier  still  by  their  disturbance  have  brought  more 
ridicule  on  women’s  suffrage  than  any  debate  could  have 
done;  and  there  will  be  fewer  women  than  ever  desirous 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  question.  There  are 
responsible  women  for  whom  one  might  have  some 
respect  as  politicians  but  most  other  responsible  women 
have  not  supported  them,  and  they  will  be  less  in¬ 
clined  than  ever  after  the  demonstration  of  the  silly 
maenads  who  had  to  be  turned  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  scene  very  likely 
marks  the  end  of  their  franchise  agitation.  No  woman 
will  care  to  be  a  “  suffragette  ”. 

A  savage  pen  and  an  impatient  tongue  spoilt  the 
career  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  who  died  at  Bournemouth 
on  Sunday.  Besides,  he  had  the  habit  of  writing 
political  articles  and  paragraphs,  and,  as  he  himself 


1-  new  well,  this  makes  a  man  a  suspect  with  the 
leader  and  whips  of  the  Tory  party — it  can  only  be 
safely  done,  in  an  amateur  sort  of  way,  by  members  of 
great  governing  families  or  acknowledged  aristocrats. 
Hence  Mr.  Maclean  was  passed  over  when  vacancies 
in  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  occurred,  and  he  grew 
angry,  even  absurdly  so.  Mr.  Maclean’s  intellectual 
strength  was  undoubted.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  listen  with  delight  to  his  speeches  on  India  and 
praise  their  distinction.  Latterly,  disappointment  in 
politics  and  ill-health  may  have  soured  Mr.  Maclean 
somewhat,  but  some  people  will  long  remember  him  as 
a  generous  friend. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
on  Thursday  Cardinal  Bourne  stated  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster 
to  the  Education  Bill.  In  a  word  it  is  one  of  unqualified 
opposition.  Cardinal  Bourne  was  able  to  state  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
in  agreement  with  him.  Of  much  political  significance 
was  Cardinal  Bourne’s  assurance  of  “  well-founded 
confidence  that  they  would  have  the  unswerving  and 
constant  support  of  those  who  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  the  representatives  of  Catholic  Ireland 

The  decision  of  the  Army  Council  in  the  Scots 
Guards  “  ragging  ”  case  was  issued  last  Saturday 
evening.  The  commanding  officer  has  been  relieved 
of  his  command  and  placed  on  half-pay — which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  not  be  employed 
again.  The  Adjutant  also  is  deprived  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  this  merely  means  that  he  will  be  relegated 
to  regimental  duty  as  the  captain  of  a  company.  As  he 
loses  no  seniority,  although  censured,  he  has  probably 
j  been  more  lightly  dealt  with  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  remainder  of  those  concerned  have  had  their  pro¬ 
motion  retarded  and  their  leave  stopped.  The  two 
senior  subalterns  will,  when  their  turn  for  promotion 
to  captaincies  comes  round,  have  to  allow  others  to  pass 
over  their  heads  twice,  while  the  junior  ones  will  have 
to  undergo  this  operation  once.  These  sentences  are 
certainly  severe,  but  in  view  of  the  orders  that  had 
been  issued,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Army  Council 
could  have  acted  differently. 

Lawyers  as  well  as  the  general  public  are  in  favour 
of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  but  lawyers  naturally 
see  more  difficulties  than  are  present  to  the  minds  of 
iaymen.  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  and  Mr.  Dugdale  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham  both  see  in  the  clause  of  the 
Government  Bill  allowing  the  Court  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  a  dangerous  interference  with 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  juries  ;  and  this  is 
the  clause  which  will  have  the  most  opposition.  But 
Mr.  Dugdale  does  not  take  the  right  line  when  he 
minimises  the  possibility  of  an  innocent  man  being  con¬ 
victed.  This  kind  of  complacency  is  rather  out  of 
date.  He  raises  a  much  more  relevant  subject  when 
he  asks  how  is  the  additional  work  to  be  done.  The 
Judges  cannot  do  the  work  they  have  already  ;  but  we 
have  heard  no  mention  of  the  Government  intending  to 
appoint  more  Judges  or  to  alter  the  circuit  system 
which  admittedly  takes  too  much  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  judges.  The  Bar  Council  Report  just 
issued  states  that  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  Long 
Vacation  being  altered,  perhaps  shortened  :  a  change 
desired  by  the  Bar  ;  but  which  however  desirable  would 
not  alter  appreciably  the  working  capacity  of  the  Judges. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  open  its  books  to  the 
inspection  of  all  the  credulous  persons  who  imagine 
themselves  entitled  to  stock  that  has  been  transferred 
to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  it  would  have  a 
busy  time.  A  Court  the  other  day  refused  to  grant 
Miss  Collis  a  mandamus  for  the  purpose  ;  the  Judges 
holding  that  she  had  not  shown  reasonable  grounds  for 
her  claim.  No  doubt  she  genuinely  believed  that  a 
certain  Edward  Collis,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whom  she 
claimed  as  an  ancestor,  was  about  the  beginning  of 
last  century  in  the  Bank  books  as  holder  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  jQi, 300,000.  The  Bank  could  find  no 
trace  of  it,  though  a  Mr.  Watson  in  1896  had  made 
certain  statements  in  writing  that  he  had  done  so.  But 
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the  Court  considered  that  Miss  Collis  had  failed  to 
give  any  reasonable  proof  that  there  ever  had  been 
such  stock  or  of  any  claim  she  had  ;  and  that  only  in 
such  a  case  is  there  a  right  to  inspection.  The  Court 
evidently  thought  the  lady  was  under  a  delusion.  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  remarked  that  the  Court  cannot  grant  a 
mandamus  to  remove  an  hallucination. 

The  delectable  Mr.  Pollard’s  destiny  was  to  be  divorced 
after  all.  What  we  hope  may  be  the  last  appearance 
of  this  “  hero  of  the  great  detective  case  ”,  as  it  appears 
he  described  himself,  came  on  in  the  Divorce  Court  on 
Tuesday  when  Mrs.  Pollard  produced  apparently  irre¬ 
proachable  evidence  that  since  the  late  proceedings  her 
husband’s  actions  had  given  her  the  right  to  claim  that 
the  judicial  separation  should  be  turned  into  a  decree 
for  divorce.  This  was  done  ;  and  the  only  point  of 
importance  raised  was  whether  in  the  circumstances 
the  decree  should  be  made  absolute  before  the  passage 
of  the  usual  six  months.  The  President  did  not  accept 
this  view  until  at  least  the  new  facts  had  been  laid 
before  the  King’s  Proctor.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  present  trial  being  tainted  with  any  of  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  the  preceding;  but  the  course  the  President 
has  taken  is  much  more  prudent  than  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  rule  would  have  been. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  on  Thursday,  Lord  Curzon  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  warmly  congratulated  the  society  on 
its  remarkable  year’s  work.  Many  voices  that  were 
raised  in  criticism  at  one  time  appear  to  have  been 
hushed,  and  it  is  gradually  being  borne  in  upon  carpers 
that  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
envied  by  the  museums  of  two  worlds.  The  debt  has 
been  diminished  since  the  issue  of  the  report,  so  that 
only  about  £1,200  has  still  to  be  found.  Lord  Balcarres 
urged  the  members  each  of  them  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  add  one  more  to  their  number,  so  that  the  total 
might  be  doubled.  It  stands  now  at  650. 

An  exhibition  that  deserves  longer  notice  may  be 
briefly  referred  to  here,  the  collection  of  Georgian  Art 
at  the  Whitechapel  Gallery,  which  remains  open  for  a 
short  time  only.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
Mr.  Charles  Aitken  and  his  helpers  have  got  together. 
A  feature  which  should  draw  students  of  English  por¬ 
traiture  is  the  fine  collection  of  little-known  Zoffanys. 
There  is  also  a  little-known  Hogarth,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  existence,  representing  a  group  of  actors 
and  actresses  ;  it  belongs  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Opie,  a  portrait  of  Johnson 
that  surpasses  Reynolds  in  intimacy,  if  not  in  grandeur 
of  build.  And  above  all  there  is  a  supreme  example  of 
Gainsborough,  the  portrait  of  one  of  his  daughters  that 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Beit.  The  catalogue  deserves  a 
word  of  praise  for  its  notes,  in  which  the  Director  has 
been  aided  by  two  artists,  Messrs.  Muirhead  Bone  and 
Francis  Dodd. 

One  would  wish  to  be  tender  to  any  well-meant  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  especially  a  suggestion  having  about  it  "a 
classical  flavour.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  share 
in  the  illimitable  enthusiasm  with  which  the  so-called 
revival  of  the  Olympic  games  seems  to  inspire  certain 
persons,  especially  members  of  the  press.  It  is  rather 
odd,  by  the  way,  that  this  little  piece  of  antiquarianism 
should  have  such  attraction  for  minds  to  whom  the 
classics  have  hitherto  appealed  in  vain.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  not  attracted  powerfully  by  anything  that  is 
merely  rooted  in  antiquarianism.  About  every  such 
attempt  there  is  always  a  suspicion  of  the  spurious. 
And  there  is  really  no  reason  why  Athens  should  be 
chosen  as  a  rendezvous  for  international  athletes  of  this 
day.  The  present  world  is  anything  but  Hellenic  in 
temper  or  in  culture,  and  if  the  centre  of  the  modern 
world  could  be  found,  we  should  think  that  Greece 
would  be  about  as  far  from  it  as  any  place.  Much 
more  analogous  to  the  Olympic  festival  would  be  an 
athletic  gathering  of  all  the  Slavs,  or  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  all  the  Kelts.  Paris  or  London  or  Moscow 
might  be  a  reasonable  venue.  But  up-to-date  American 
athletes  performing  at  Athens  can  hardly  suggest  any¬ 
thing  but  a  parody  of  Hellenism. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  TRADE  UNIONS. 

R.  BALFOUR  has  taken  a  very  statesmanlike 
line  in  the  controversy  raised  by  the  Government’s 
Trade  Disputes  Bill.  As  the  Government  has  now 
made  it  very  clear  that  it  is  going  to  stand  aside,  and 
allow  its  original  proposals  to  be  turned  inside  out,  it 
might  have  been  tempting  to  oppose  the  second 
reading.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has  come  to  the  wise  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  question  of  the  trade  unions  cannot 
be  left  in  its  present  position,  and  that  there  must  be 
legislation  which  shall  remove  some  of  the  burdens 
recently  imposed  upon  trade  unions  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts.  Mr.  Balfour’s  own  Government  had 
recognised  this  necessity,  by  appointing  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  trade  unions  under 
the  present  law  owing  to  these  decisions.  Its  report 
recommended  certain  alterations  which  were  a  mean 
between  the  original  irresponsibility  of  trade  unions 
for  their  actions  and  the  result  of  the  judicial  decisions 
which  practically  reduced  them  to  impotence.  Now 
Mr.  Balfour  showed  as  cogently  as  any  Liberal  or 
labour  member  could  do  that  it  is  not  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  country 
that  the  trade  unions  should  remain  in  this  condition. 
He  described  the  actual  Bill  before  the  House  as  of  the 
same  rank  in  importance  as  the  Education  Bill.  The 
whole  tone  and  tenour  of  his  speech  was  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission.  If  a  Conservative  Government 
had  remained  in  power,  it  would  have  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  trade  unions  as  the  Commission 
recommended. 

This  was  what  the  Government  in  fact  did  ;  and  their 
Bill  bore  on  its  face  on  the  second  reading  no  traces  of 
departure  from  the  principles  which  the  Commission  had 
laid  down  as  a  possible  and  just  settlement  of  the 
issues  in  dispute.  Mr.  Balfour  could  only  on  second 
reading  either  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Bill  or 
reject  it  ;  and  he  could  not  reject  it  because  he  believes 
it  is  just  and  expedient  that  there  should  be  exactly 
such  legislation  as  the  Bill  proposes.  It  does  not  alter 
this  fact  that  the  Government  have,  by  what  Mr.  Balfour 
described  as  the  most  extraordinary  proceeding  ever 
known  in  parliamentary  history,  decided  to  abandon  in 
Committee themostvital  proposalof  their  Bill,  andsubsti- 
tute  for  it  a  proposal  of  the  trade  unions  which  could  never 
have  been  dreamed  of  after  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  on  the  first  reading.  What  possible  force  is 
there  in  the  pretence  of  newspapers,  which  while 
making  painful  grimaces  over  the  Government  tactics 
yet  defend  them,  that  Mr.  Balfour  ought  either  to 
have  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  or  adopted  the 
trade-union  proposal  after  his  eulogy  of  the  unions  as  a 
social  and  industrial  factor  ?  It  is  not  so  easy  as  they 
seem  to  think  to  be  the  Attorney-General  to-day  and 
the  Solicitor-General  to-morrow.  The  trade  unions 
have  never  had  a  more  eloquent  testimonial  to  their 
merits,  and  to  the  prudence  and  capacity  with  which 
they  have  been  directed,  than  they  have  received  from 
Mr.  Balfour ;  and  it  required  some  courage  to  give 
it,  for  undoubtedly  there  are  many  Conservatives, 
as  there  are  many  Liberals,  though  they  hardly  dare 
say  so,  who  would  prefer  matters  to  remain  precisely 
as  they  are  in  regard  to  trade  unions.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Balfour  in  thinking  they  are  unwise.  But  there  is 
a  remarkable  mental  confusion  in  declaring  that  because 
a  man  is  a  most  estimable  citizen,  and  has  an  irre¬ 
proachable  character,  never  injured  anyone  and  does 
not  wish  to,  and  has  always  paid  his  debts,  he  for  the 
future  shall  be  privileged  beyond  all  other  citizens  and 
be  absolutely  exempt  from  all  legal  obligations.  This  is 
what  the  Government  are  prepared  to  maintain  when 
the  Bill  gets  into  Committee  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  will  not 
profess  to  believe  that  taking  away  all  legal  liability 
is  the  same  as  defining  under  more  favourable  terms 
the  liabilities  of  trade  unions  as  the  Government  Bill 
originally  did. 

The  Solicitor-General  is  at  least  in  a  more  honest 
position  than  those  who  pretend  that  the  original  Bill 
was  only  one  way  of  doing  what  the  Trade  Union  Bill 
proposed  to  do  by  another.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  being  the  spokesman  of  the  Government’s  second 
1  intentions  ;  and  he  has  always  been  in  favour  of  grant- 
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ing  the  trade-union  terms.  The  original  Bill  did  not 
grant  those  terms,  as  he  well  knew,  and  as  the  labour 
members  knew,  and  as  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  knew  when 
he  made  precisely  the  same  kind  of  appeal  to  them  not 
to  require  an  unjust  and  inexpedient  abrogation  of  all 
legal  principles  as  Mr.  Balfour  did  on  Wednesday. 
Why  the  Government  have  blundered  so  awkwardly  is 
.a  mystery.  The  absolute  distinction  between  their 
view  of  the  proper  solution  of  the  trade-union 
-difficulty  and  that  of  the  labour  members  was  clear 
-enough  to  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet.  They 
knew  what  the  labour  proposal  would  be.  Mr.  Balfour 
quoted  a  speech  by  Mr.  Haldane  during  the  elections 
referring  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  particular  propositions. 
Mr.  Haldane  said  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  might  address  him¬ 
self  with  success  to  the  electors  when  he  had  studied 
the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  a  little  more,  and  when  he 
knew  one-tenth  as  much  about  it  as  he  and  Mr. 
Asquith  did.  “  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  putting  forward  his  own  propaganda, 
.but  if  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  thought  he  was  going  to  coerce 
him  or  anybody  else  he  had  better  come  to  East 
Lothian  and  try  it.”  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  may  not  have 
gone  to  East  Lothian  but  he  did  something  more  to  the 
purpose  ;  he  and  other  of  his  friends  went  to  West¬ 
minster  and  coerced  not  only  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr. 
Asquith  but  the  whole  Cabinet.  What  happened 
evidently  is  that  those  of  the  Cabinet  who  repre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Haldane’s  views  got  the  original  Bill 
into  their  own  shape  and  the  Attorney-General  was 
made  their  spokesman.  The  Prime  Minister  deferred 
to  them  in  private  and  gave  them  away  in  public,  and 
the  Solicitor-General  then  became  the  spokesman  of 
the  labour  party. 

We  shall  not  repeat  arguments  to  show  that  the  com¬ 
plete  difference  in  the  drafting  of  the  Government  Bill 
indicated  a  completely  different  object  to  be  attained 
from  that  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  Trade  Union  Bill.  We  only 
ask,  who,  contrasting  the  speeches  made  by  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the 
Government’s  first  intentions  with  the  Solicitor- 
-General’s  speech,  can  doubt  that  a  complete  change 
-of  front  has  been  executed  ?  Therefore  while  Mr. 
Balfour  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  he  was  taking  a  perfectly  consistent 
course  when  he  declared  that  the  Bill  would  be 
determinedly  opposed  in  Committee.  It  will  become 
a  blend  of  the  Government  clauses,  and  the  clauses  of 
Mr.  Hudson’s  Bill,  and  the  more  unintelligible  for  the 
mixture.  When  Mr.  Hudson’s  principle  was  adopted 
the  rational  plan  would  have  been  to  adopt  his  short  Bill 
too  ;  but  that  would  have  been  too  simply  honest  a 
course  for  the  Government.  The  Solicitor-General 
found  excuse  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hudson’s  Bill  is  so 
badly  drafted  that  actually  it  accomplishes  nothing,  and 
would  leave  the  trade  unions  exactly  as  they  are.  But 
at  least  that  Bill  is  unambiguous  in  intention,  however 
unskilfully  its  meaning  has  been  expressed,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  draftsman  who  could 
say  intelligibly  that  trade  unions  shall  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  responsible.  In  any  case  this  intention  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  embodied  should  be  uncom¬ 
promisingly  opposed.  The  Solicitor-General  asked  the 
House  to  believe  that  this  irresponsibility  of  trade 
unions  was  the  only  alternative  to  putting  them  on  an 
equality  with  corporations  by  making  them  incorpo¬ 
rated  bodies.  This  he  imagined  would  stir  the  fears  of 
the  opponents  of  trade  unions  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
unions  would  then  have  more  power  than  they  will  have 
as  bodies  completely  outside  the  law.  We  believe  that 
incorporation  is  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  the  prospect  by  no 
means  alarmed  him.  In  fact  he  ought  to  have  found 
the  condition  that  trade  unions  shall  have  perfect 
equality  with  other  similar  bodies  fulfilled  only  by 
their  incorporation.  He  is  right  in  holding  that  the 
most  glaring  of  inequalities  would  be  their  irrespon¬ 
sibility  to  the  law  ;  but  this  does  not  meet  all  the  case 
for  equality.  If  it  is  maintained,  and  rightly,  that  a 
trade  union  should  be  as  responsible  as  a  trading 
company  for  its  acts,  where  is  the  equality  of  with¬ 
holding  from  it  the  right  of  making  contracts  which 
companies  have?  Until  trade  unions  are  put  on  this 
-footing  they  will  remain  anomalous  bodies,  and  the 


law  relating  to  them  will  remain  extremely  compli¬ 
cated  ;  or  worst  of  all  they  will  be  outside  the  law 
—  where  the  Government  has  determined  to  place  them. 


THE  “RAGGING”  CASE. 

THE  decision  of  the  Army  Council  in  the  Scots 
Guards  case  is  stringent  and  severe  ;  but  few  can 
deny  that  it  is  just  and  expedient,  and  in  that  sense 
we  feel  convinced  it  will  be  generally  accepted  by 
the  army.  The  commanding  officer  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command  and  placed  on  half-pay  ;  though 
there  is  no  reason  why,  as  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
navy,  he  should  not  after  a  time  be  given  another 
appointment.  He  is  already  a  brevet-colonel,  and 
there  are  various  billets,  either  on  the  staff  or  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade  or  grouped  regimental  district,  to 
which  eventually  he  might  very  properly  be  appointed. 
The  adjutant  of  the  battalion  has  merely  been  removed 
from  his  appointment  and  severely  censured.  Thus  he 
still  remains  a  captain  in  his  regiment,  and  loses  no 
seniority  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  likely  that  he  comes 
out  of  the  business  more  cheaply  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  rest  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  case  have 
been  censured,  and  have  had  their  leave  stopped.  In 
addition  the  two  senior  subalterns  are  to  be  superseded 
twice  for  promotion  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  are  similarly  to  be  superseded  once,  whilst  the 
medical  officer  is  censured — on  what  ground  is  not  quite 
clear.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  how  this  decree 
of  supersession  will  work  out.  In  effect  it  means  that 
when  a  vacancy  in  the  Scots  Guards  occurs  for  a 
captaincy,  junior  officers  will  pass  over  the  heads  of 
those  prescribed,  or  officers  from  other  regiments  will 
be  given  the  vacant  steps.  So  this  might  mean  that 
their  promotion  was  delayed  for  a  few  months  or  for 
years,  since  no  one  can  tell  when  vacancies  from 
such  causes  as  death,  retirement  or  the  obtaining  of 
some  staff  or  other  posts  by  officers  senior  to  them 
will  occur.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  sen¬ 
tences  are  just  if  severe,  for  it  was  only  quite  recently 
that  the  Army  Council  issued  an  order  condemning 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  practice  of  “  ragging  ”.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  natural  in  the  circumstances  that 
much  sympathy  should  be  felt  for  those  who  have  been 
punished.  The  commanding  officer  was  most  capable, 
and  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  battalion 
should  be  deprived  of  his  services  two  years  before 
his  command  would  automatically  determine.  The 
few  injudicious  words  spoken  in  haste — “  it  is  not  a 
crime  and  the  only  way  you  can  treat  it  really  is  by 
means  of  his  young  brother  subalterns  ” — on  hearing 
the  medical  report  as  to  the  uncleanliness  of  one  of 
his  young  officers,  have  been  attended  with  grave 
consequences  both  for  him  and  others.  For  on  the 
adjutant  conveying  this  message  to  the  subalterns,  the 
latter  assembled  the  mock  court-martial  which  has 
led  to  all  this  trouble.  We  trust,  however,  that  this 
painful  episode  will  not  lead  to  the  premature  close  of 
Colonel  Cuthbert’s  promising  military  career.  Indeed 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  in  the  last  Guards  “  ragging  ” 
case  the  commanding  officer  then  concerned  would 
in  time  have  been  offered  further  employment,  had  not 
bitter  and  injudicious  debates  been  raised  on  his  behalf 
in  both  Houses,  which  rendered  his  further  employment 
an  impossibility.  The  question  of  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  stands  on  a 
different  footing  ;  and  much  doubt  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  course.  Possibly  it  was 
held  by  the  authorities  that  a  prime  reason  for  holding 
the  inquiry  in  public  was  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such 
matters  private.  In  the  former  “  Grenadier  Guards  ” 
case  the  proceedings  were  private.  Vet,  owing  to 
numerous  debates  and  questions  in  Parliament,  the 
whole  business  practically  came  out  in  the  end.  In 
any  case  such  matters  generally  leak  out  nowadays  ; 
for  it  is  quite  evident  that  certain  popular  newspapers 
— and  a  few  which  are  not  popular — enjoy  illicit 
sources  of  information  from  public  offices.  Is  it  not 
high  time  the  War  Office  and  other  public  depart¬ 
ments  took  steps  to  prevent  the  selling  of  State  infor¬ 
mation  ?  They  could  easily  stop  it  by  refusing  official 
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communiques  to  newspapers  which  had  been  guilty  of 
publishing  confidential  documents. 

On  the  general  question  of  “  ragging”  in  the  army, 
much  nonsense  has  been  talked.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  practice  is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
Service.  Yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  the 
line  we  can  emphatically  say  that  even  before  the 
Army  Council  issued  their  last  order  on  the  subject 
ragging  had  practically  disappeared.  Indeed  nowa¬ 
days  commanding  officers  and  others  take  their  duties 
so  much  more  seriously  that  the  opportunities  for  such 
diversions  are  far  more  rare  than  formerly.  But  the 
Guards  are  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the 
rest  of  the  army.  For  the  main  part — at  any  rate  at 
Wellington  and  Chelsea  Barracks — their  young  officers 
live  out  of  barracks,  and  not  in  messes  like  the  rest  of 
the  army.  Consequently  their  behaviour  and  habits 
are  not  under  the  close  supervision  that  exists  else¬ 
where.  The  occasion  for  informal  and  unofficial  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  is  thus  more  likely  to  arise  in  the 
Guards  than  in  the  line.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly 
incident  to  the  army  in  all  this.  We  have  the  same 
thing  at  the  public  schools,  universities,  and  Bar 
messes.  Had  any  of  these  had  to  deal  with  a  case 
like  that  which  troubled  the  Scots  Guards,  it  is 
probable  that  independent  action,  not  so  violent,  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  objectionable  party’s  equals. 
But  conditions  in  the  army  are  so  peculiar  that  the 
military  authorities  are  bound  to  discourage  such 
remedies.  They  impair  discipline,  because  the  officers 
above  all  things  must  preserv  e  the  respect  of  the  men 
under  them,  which  they  can  hardly  do  if  ignominiously 
handled.  Moreover  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
officers,  reasonable  and  competent  in  other  respects, 
have  not  as  a  rule  conducted  such  affairs  with  tact 
and  moderation.  On  the  contrary  they  have  almost 
invariably  lost  all  sense  of  judgment  and  proportion. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  stringent  orders  which  the  authorities 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  issue  ;  since  the 
patient,  if  no  actual  violence  had  been  offered,  would 
as  a  rule  have  been  only  too  glad  to  hold  his  tongue. 
But  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
who  take  part  in  these  mock  trials  are  mere  rowdy 
men.  Moreover  we  can  conceive  many  cases  where 
young  officers  who,  having  the  making  of  good  soldiers 
in  them  but  going  wrong  at  times,  would  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  system  of  unofficial  and  temperate 
correction.  Such  a  system  may  be  merciful  ;  for  it 
may  save  offenders  from  severer  consequences,  teach 
them  a  sound  lesson  and  enable  them  to  remain  in  the 
service,  which,  had  official  notice  been  taken  of  their 
acts,  might  have  been  impossible.  But  as  events  have 
proved  that  these  matters  cannot  as  a  rule  be  managed 
temperately,  in  the  interests  of  the  army,  upon  whose 
doings  a  fierce  public  light  always  beats,  they  must  be 
discontinued,  and  correction  when  necessary  must  be 
administered  in  an  official  manner. 

Colonel  Cuthbert’s  great  mistake  really  lay  in  not 
applying  his  own  powers  and  influence,  instead  of 
weakly  delegating  action  to  his  subalterns.  Surely  he 
could  have  reasoned  with  the  delinquent  himself ; 
or  if  the  young  officer  in  question  was  not  fitted 
for  his  place — and  if  the  evidence  concerning  him  be 
accepted,  he  certainly  was  not — legal  means  existed  for 
removing  his  name  from  the  Army  List  ;  and  we  may 
say  that  in  most  cases  the  officer  whose  conduct  and 
habits  earn  the  reprobation  of  his  comrades  is  not  fitted 
to  be  placed  in  command  of  men.  Before  an  officer  has 
completed  three  years  of  service  in  the  army,  the  three 
senior  officers  of  his  regiment  or  battalion  can  issue 
independent  reports,  with  the  result  that  he  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  being  gazetted  out  of  the  service  with  no 
stigma  or  disgrace  attaching  to  his  name.  In  effect  he 
has  merely  mistaken  his  profession  ;  and  as  a  rule  in 
such  cases  he  is  not  too  old  to  start  on  another  for 
which  he  is  better  fitted.  This  method,  though  not 
often  discussed  in  public,  has  been  in  vogue  for  some 
years  and  has  worked  well.  It  is  in  fact  a  kindness  to 
the  individual  concerned  not  to  allow  him  to  waste 
more  time  on  a  career  for  which  he  is  obviously  un¬ 
suited  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  is  easy  enough  as  a 
rule  to  decide  whether  a  young  officer  has  about  him 
the  makings  of  a  soldier. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE  QUESTION. 

AMBAATA’S  revolt  is  disquieting  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  unrest  among  the  Bantu  race.  It  is  quite 
impossible  at  present  to  say  how  widely  that  unrest 
extends,  or  how  far  it  may  lead  the  young  men  of  the 
unbroken  tribes.  The  Kaffir  mind  is  never  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  by  Europeans  :  it  is  subject  to  fits  of  wayward¬ 
ness  as  sudden  as  that  of  a  child.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
present  condition  of  South  Africa,  the  child  in  question  is 
at  large  in  a  powder  magazine.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
the  Boer  wai  has  unsettled  the  natives.  For  three  vears 
they  watched  the  two  white  races  fighting  inconclusively, 
as  it  must  have  seemed,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  very 
brilliantly.  The  Zulus  are  understood  not  to  have 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  martial  capacity 
of  the  Boers — with  whom  they  have  not  fought  a  pitched 
battle  for  over  half  a  century,  though  they  counted 
on  overwhelming  them  in  1879  had  we  not  interposed  and 
broken  Cetewayo’s  power.  And  yet  the  Boers,  as  every 
native  in  South  Africa  knows,  set  the  British  Empire  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task.  Moreover,  the  Boer  war  was 
not  fought  to  a  finish.  During  the  later  stages  a  small 
Boer  commando  invaded  Zululand,  where  it  had  no 
business  to  be,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  man  returned. 
An  episode  of  this  kind  would  go  far  to  efface  the 
sixty-year-old  memories  of  Dingaan’s  Day,  when  the 
\  oortrekkers  so  signally  avenged  the  massacre  of  their 
comrades.  Another  feature  ot  the  war  has  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  natives  :  we  poured  into  South  Africa 
masses  of  young  recruits,  straight  from  home,  who,, 
with  the  curious  incapacity  of  the  untravelled  English¬ 
man  to  understand  strange  conditions  of  life,  met  the 
Kaffir  on  a  footing  ot  absolute  equality,  patted  him  on 
the  back,  chaffed  him  as  if  he  were  a  familiar  friend, 
and  went  very  tar  to  upset  the  convention  of  European 
superiority.  Further,  the  spectacle  of  white  soldiers 
fighting  for  a  wage  smaller  than  that  given  to  Kaffir 
drivers  and  carriers  has  given  the  native  an  undue 
estimate  of  his  own  worth.  Nor,  in  all  probability, 
have  events  in  German  South-West  Africa  been  with¬ 
out  their  effect  in  our  own  territories.  The  Hereros 
and  their  kindred  are  generally  placed  far  below  the 
Zulus  as  fighting-men,  but  they  are  still  unsubdued  by 
German  troops.  Though  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
a  general  native  rising  is  at  hand,  the  native  problem 
must  as  time  goes  on  present  increasing  difficulties  to 
the  South  African  Governments. 

I*  or  the  sub-continent  is  in  one  most  important 
respect  unique  amongst  the  regions  in  which  the  black 
race  confronts  the  white  :  both  races  can  live  and  mul¬ 
tiply  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  South  Africa,  and 
neither  can,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  development, 
hope  to  displace  the  other.  It  is  no  question  as  it  is  in 
West  Africa  of  a  handful  of  white  officials,  whose 
children  cannot  be  brought  up  in  the  colony,  govern¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  dark  subjects  to  whom  all  manual 
work  must  be  left.  English  navvies  have  made  rail¬ 
ways  at  the  Cape,  though  for  many  reasons  they  are 
not  likely  to  make  any  more.  Nor  does  the  South 
African  native  of  the  Bantu  stock  disappear  before 
the  advent  of  the  conquering  colonist  like  Red 
Indians  or  Australian  black  fellows,  though  the 
Bushmen  have  gone  and  the  Hottentots  been  almost 
absorbed  in  the  “  Cape  Boys  ”  or  half-castes — 
who  themselves  offer  a  distinct  and  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  to  administrators.  The  Kaffir  lives  on,  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  beside  the  European.  Thus  there 
is,  to  some  extent,  an  analogy  between  South  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  and  black  belt  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  New  World  the  negroes,  gathered  at 
haphazard  from  all  the  tribes  of  Africa,  passed  through 
the  crucible  of  slavery,  and,  given  a  veneer  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  have  been  subjected  to  unnatural  development. 
The  Bantu  of  South  Africa  are  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  a  servile  population,  and  they  have  come  to  their 
present  home  not  in  slave-ships  but  in  a  series  of  war¬ 
like  invasions  from  the  north.  In  the  Cape  are  the 
fragments  of  broken  tribes  who  have  lost  their  tribal 
status  :  in  Natal  beaten  clans  fleeing  south  from  the 
harrying  of  the  Zulu  kings  have  been  allowed  to  form 
tribal  communities  under  our  flag.  Zululand,  broken 
up  into  petty  chieftaincies,  is  no  longer  a  nation,  but 
retains  the  potentiality  of  reunion  if  a  dominant  chief 
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were  to  arise.  Basutoland,  like  Zululand,  is  a  native 
reserve,  but  possesses  peculiar  features  cf  its  own.  The 
Basutos  have  never  been  disarmed  :  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  disarm  them  and  failed  in  the  early  eighties, 
and  a  direct  Imperial  Protectorate  was  established, 
which  interferes  little  with  native  life  so  long  as  a 
small  hut-tax  is  paid  and  abominably  cruel  rites 
are  not  revived.  The  Basutos  are  the  only  Kaffir 
people  that  has  developed  a  cavalry:  they  are  admir¬ 
ably  mounted  and  fairly  armed.  They  have  in  the  past 
fought  British  troops,  British  colonial  forces,  and  Boer 
levies  on  fairly  equal  terms.  Fortunately  they  have  no 
special  grievance,  except  that  the  “  Conquered  Terri¬ 
tory  ”  which  the  Orange  Free  State  won  from  them  a 
generation  ago  and  planted  with  Dutch  farmers  has 
not  been  restored.  They  are  already  too  numerous  for 
their  reservation,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  ot 
trouble  in  the  fact  that  their  land  is  probably  rich  in 
minerals  and  certainly  of  the  finest  agricultural  quality, 
while  it  is  closed  to  the  enterprise  of  aggressive 
European  pioneers.  A  Zulu-Basuto  alliance  might 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  white  South  Africa,  but 
Basuto  is  separated  from  Zulu  by  mountains,  as  well 
as  by  racial  and  lingual  differences  and  the  memory  ot 
old  feuds. 

Bechuanaland  will  not  give  much  difficulty — though 
the  Cape  forces  took  an  unconscionably  long  time  in 
subduing  the  Langeberg  rebels  in  1896.  Khama  and 
the  other  chiefs  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Power  that 
sheltered  them  from  Boers  and  Matabele.  In  the 
Transvaal — except  in  the  Zoutpansberg  and  Swaziland 
— and  Orange  River  Colony  the  old  tribal  organisation 
is  broken.  Cape  Colony  has  possibly  turbulent  subjects 
in  Pondoland,  but  the  many  Kaffir  wars  of  the  middle 
of  last  century  were  on  the  whole  effectual.  But, 
after  all,  the  military  question  is  less  troublesome  than 
the  economic.  What  part  are  the  natives  to  play  in 
the  future  development  of  South  Africa  ? 

The  various  colonies  have  pursued  varying  policies, 
largelv  because  no  clear  general  principles  have  been 
authoritatively  formulated.  No  white  man  in  South 
Africa,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  missionaries,  accepts 
the  theory  that  the  African  race  can,  for  many  centuries 
at  least,  rise  to  the  European  level.  As  to  native  rights, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  any  European  community  to  act 
as  conscientious  trustees  for  the  members  of  a  race 
with  alien  instincts  and  repellent  customs  who  are 
troublesome  neighbours  in  everyday  life.  It  is  possible 
to  select  and  train  responsible  officials  for  such  duties, 
and  there  are  many  first-rate  magistrates  in  South 
Africa  who  possess  the  confidence  and  safeguard  the 
legitimate  interests  of  their  charges.  But  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  community  of  farmers  and  traders,  however 
good  their  intentions,  cannot  always  assume  a  judicial 
position  as  against  their  own  immediate  interests.  The 
Assam  tea-planters  are  very  much  better  people  than 
the  average  British  voter,  but  no  one  would  propose  to 
entrust  the  government  of  the  unfranchised  Assam 
natives  and  coolies  to  a  chamber  of  planters.  Vet  in 
South  Africa  the  local  Europeans,  British  and  Dutch, 
must  rule  the  country,  and  interference  from  home, 
often  prompted  by  the  deliberate  lies  of  political 
agitators  and  always  imperfectly  informed,  generally 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  native  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  native  satisfies  his  few  wants  with 
little  trouble,  works  so  irregularly  that  Indian  coolies 
have  to  be  imported  to  the  Natal  plantations,  goes  as 
a  young  man  to  the  mines,  earns  enough  to  buy  wives, 
and  lives  henceforth  on  their  agricultural  industry  and 
on  the  price  paid  for  his  daughters’  hands  by  their 
wooers.  In  destroying  his  military  organisation  we 
have  done  much  to  sap  his  morality.  We  give  a  few 
clever  boys  a  literary  education,  and  they  become 
political  agitators  and  join  hands  across  the  sea  with 
the  “Ethiopian”  leaders  of  the  American  negroes. 
The  contact  of  different  tribes  on  the  mines  is  weak¬ 
ening  the  old  tribal  distinctions.  The  native  press  has 
appeared,  and  though  the  Zulu  does  not  read  news¬ 
papers  and  despises  his  educated  brother,  the  latter 
may  in  time  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  man  with  the 
assegai. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reassuring  signs.  The 
ordinary  economic  motives  come  into  play  when  the 
tribal  status  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  charm  of 


individual  property  has  already  affected  the  Kaffir  in 
Cape  Colony.  Let  us  recognise  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
Zulu  and  Basuto,  men  with  soldierly  instincts  who 
often  put  to  shame  the  mean  white  who  tries  to  make 
money  out  of  their  weaknesses.  But  the  Englishman 
who  wins  their  respect  and  liking  is  the  officer  or 
sportsman  who  treats  them  justly,  not  the  sentimen¬ 
talist  who  cannot  really  enter  into  their  feelings,  though 
he  wants  to  right  their  wrongs,  real  and  imaginary. 
It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  best  type  of  Boer 
is  not  only  more  respected  by  natives  but  better-liked 
than  the  ordinary  lower-class  Englishman  from  home 
who  begins  by  treating  them  as  equals,  finds  them  pre¬ 
sume  on  his  folly,  and  ends  by  bullying  them. 


“SIMPLE  BIBLICAL  TEACHING.” 

N  all  controversy  phrases  make  admirable  cover.  It 
is  much  easier  to  shelter  yourself  behind  some  con¬ 
venient  and  current  phrase  that  leaves  an  indistinct  im¬ 
pression  on  the  hearer  but  conveys  no  meaning  to  him, 
than  to  reduce  your  concepts  to  their  elements  and 
express  them  in  your  own  words.  Once  a  man  tries  to 
express  what  he  thinks  himself  instead  of  taking  refuge 
in  what  someone  else  has  thought  he  has  to  settle  with 
himself  whether  he  does  think  anything  at  all,  and  if 
he  does  what  it  is.  The  process  is  laborious  intellec¬ 
tually,  for  this  the  intellect  must  be  moved  to  do, 
and  it  is  painful  morally,  for  it  too  often  leads  a  man 
to  doubt  whether  he  has  thought  at  all,  and  makes  him 
certain  that  he  does  not  really  know  either  what  he  does 
or  what  he  does  not  think.  This  is  humiliating,  and 
it  is  natural  that  most  men  should  promptly  give 
up  the  inquiry  and  run  behind  some  phrase 
which  they  suppose  they  understand  and  are  careful 
not  to  analyse.  These  phrases  in  fact  may  usually 
suggest  any  number  of  meanings,  some  of  them 
flatly  contradictory  of  others  ;  while  if  reduced  to 
their  logical  elements  they  mean  nothing.  Put  more 
shortly,  they  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Hence 
their  popularity.  They  may  seem  to  be  convenient  as 
intellectual  labour-saving  apparatus,  but  they  are  really 
great  obstacles  to  results,  for  they  do  not  save  intel¬ 
lectual  labour  but  shirk  it.  Nowhere  is  the  mischief 
done  by  this  idle  resort  to  phrase  more  perceptible 
than  in  politics,  and  never  is  it  so  conspicuous  in 
politics  as  when  education  is  the  subject.  Were  it 
not  for  a  few  set  phrases,  most  men  and  women  would 
be  reduced  to  absolute  silence  on  education  ;  a  result 
almost  too  happy,  one  feels  at  this  moment,  even 
to  sigh  for.  Where  would  the  undenominalist  be, 
if  he  could  not  talk  of  “simple  Biblical  teaching”? 
Even  Canon  Henson,  with  all  his  intellectual  acumen 
and  his  rare  felicity  of  expression,  cannot  get  on 
without  this  precious  phrase.  No  doubt  it  varies 
a  little  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  words  ; 
but  not  much.  Canon  Henson  is  almost  as  fond 
of  it  as  any  nonconformist  politician.  We  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  mere  electioneer,  or  the  lazy  man  who 
thinks  religion  a  good  thing  in  a  general  way  but 
objects  to  particulars,  or  the  uneducated  man,  finding 
much  comfort  in  this  phrase,  but  we  cannot  understand  a 
man  of  Canon  Henson’s  calibre  caring  to  shelter  himselt 
behind  it.  It  has  of  course  great  controversial  advan¬ 
tages  ;  it  begs  many  questions  ;  it  suggests  many  false 
things  ;  it  has  an  air  of  reasonableness  and  piety.  But 
Canon  Henson  would  not  condescend  to  take  advantage 
of  controversial  aids  of  this  kind.  If  he  uses  the 
phrase,  it  is  because  he  thinks  it  means  something,  and 
something  which  more  or  less  agrees  with  that  which 
is  in  his  own  mind. 

Why  does  he  not  analyse  the  phrase?  By  Biblical 
does  he  mean  what  is  expressed  in  the  Bible  or  what  is 
implied  in  it  or  both  ?  Does  he  include  what  may  be 
inferred  from  it?  Does  Biblical  mean  all  that  is  in  the 
Bible  or  part  or  parts  only  ?  Does  he  mean  that  which 
concerns  the  Bible  as  well  as  what  is  in  the  Bible? 
Does  he  include  amongst  the  meanings  “  in  accordance 
with  the  Bible  ”,  not  opposed  to  it  ?  The  word 
covers,  in  fact  connotes,  all  these  predicates,  and  could 
honestly  and  rightly  be  used  as  a  description  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  not  only  widely  variant,  but  contradic¬ 
tory  and  mutually  destructive.  To  reduce  the  word 
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to  a  single  concept,  which  would  exclude  ambiguity, 
variation,  and  opposition  from  the  teaching  it  is  to 
define  it  must  mean  nothing  but  the  Bible  read  without 
comment.  That  would  be  a  clear  use  of  the  term  ; 
it  would  be  defining  what  was  meant ;  but  it  is 
emphatically  what  very  few  who  use  this  pet  phrase 
do  mean  by  it.  Canon  Henson  certainly  does  not.  But 
if  any  more  latitude  of  definition  is  allowed,  the  word 
ceases  to  have  any  meaning  as  a  description  of  the 
religious  teaching  that  should  be  allowed  in  the  schools. 
There  is  hardly  a  Christian  in  the  world  who  would  not 
assert  that  his  views  were  Biblical.  The  Unitarian 
could  certainly  claim  that  his  were.  The  mere  moralist, 
who  objected  to  any  religious  teaching,  might  fairly 
claim  that  his  teaching  was  Biblical,  for  he  would 
almost  certainly  take  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament 
as  his  standard.  He,  however,  would  probably  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  phrase  Biblical,  for 
he  would  resent  his  ethical  teaching  being  confounded 
with  the  imperfect  morality  of  some  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  fact  the  word  “Biblical”  applied 
without  qualification  to  teaching  means  nothing.  The 
moment  you  begin  to  qualify,  it  is  seen  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  you  have  in  your  mind  is  not  undenominational. 
Let  us  apply  it  as  a  test  of  teaching.  It  is  Biblical  to 
teach  children  about  baptism.  Baptists  honestly  believe 
their  view  of  baptism  to  be  Biblical ;  Anglicans  believe 
their  view  to  be  Biblical  ;  again  High  Churchmen  and 
Low  Churchmen  are  equally  convinced  that  their  own 
view  of  this  sacrament  can  be  proved  out  of  Holy 
Scripture.  So  far  then  as  baptism  goes,  what  is  the 
use,  where  is  the  candour,  of  talking  of  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing  ?  Or  take  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Unitarians  honestly  hold  that  their  view 
is  Biblical.  Canon  Henson  would  admit  that  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Biblica  has  made  it  impossible  to  lay  down 
as  a  self-evident  or  indisputable  proposition  that  the 
view  of  Christ  as  man  only  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
Biblical.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  not  be  Catholic,  in 
the  primitive  and  literal  sense,  for  the  Catholic  dogma 
on  this  head  is  defined.  That  is  simply  to  say  that  is 
the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Is  it  seriously 
contended  that  in  teaching  children  the  divinity  of 
Christ  need  never  enter  into  the  lesson  ? 

Once  more.  Both  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  view 
claims  to  be  Biblical.  It  would  not  be  honest  to 
say  that  either  was  not  Biblical.  These  two  views, 
mutually  destructive,  are  concerned  with  fundamental 
Christianity.  If  Christ  is  presented  to  children  as  a 
Saviour  at  all,  this  difference  of  view  cannot  be  ignored. 
No  one  of  course  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  talk  of 
Calvinism  or  Arminianism  to  children,  but  one  view  or 
the  other  would  none  the  less  be  presented,  and,  as 
a  fact,  is  presented  in  practically  all  schools. 

And  if  “Biblical”  throws  no  light  on  the  religious 
teaching  intended,  what  about  “simple”?  No  doubt 
there  is  a  delightful  simplicity  about  it,  as  also 
about  those  who  are  willing  to  be  put  off  with  the 
phrase,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  fact  it  means  only 
what  the  speaker  or  the  writer  intends  it  to  mean.  It 
is  precisely  the  fundamental,  the  most  widely  received, 
we  mightsay  themost  undenominational,  religious  truths 
that  are  the  least  simple.  They  are  simple  of  course  in 
the  strict  logical  sense  of  elemental,  not  complex  ;  but 
that  is  not  what  simple  means  when  prefixed  to  Biblical 
teaching.  Religious  teaching  that  did  not  lead  children 
to  put  themselves  in  a  personal  relation  to  God  as  a 
person  would  be  vain  ;  but  that  personal  relation  alone 
implies  every  theological  difficulty.  The  truth  is  it  is 
not  candid  to  use  the  word  “  simple  ”  in  this  way.  The 
person  who  talks  about  “simple  ”  religious  truth  really 
means  doctrines  other  than  those  to  which  he  objects. 

And  does  Canon  Henson  think  that,  from  the  un¬ 
denominational  point  of  view,  the  question  of  the  nature 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  document  is  a  “simple  ” 
one  ?  Or  is  the  Bible  itself  to  be  excluded  from 
Biblical  as  not  simple,  or  perhaps  not  Biblical  ? 

These  are  not  difficulties  to  the  denominationalist ; 
the  religious  communion  to  which  he  belongs  has 
defined,  or  purposely  left  undefined,  the  attitude  of 
mind  demanded  of  its  members.  But  to  the  undenomi-  j 
nationalist  these  problems  are  insoluble.  He  never  has 
solved  them.  He  has  avoided  the  difficulties  partly  by 
ignoring  them,  partly  by  wrapping  them  up  in  mean-  | 


ingless  and  deceptive  phrases,  and  partly  by  taking  his 
own  line  when  a  particular  difficulty  happens  to  turn 
up.  There  is  much  and  varied  denominational  teaching 
in  undenominational  schools.  But  no  one  knows  what 
it  may  be,  and  it  is  not  an  ingenuous  way  out  of  a 
hopeless  tangle. 

Of  course,  we  know  what  the  undenominationalists’ 
answer  will  be.  You  may  pose  us  with  your  casuistry, 
they  will  say,  you  may  dissect  the  words  till  their 
meaning  is  lost,  but  everyone  knows  wha  tthey  really 
mean.  We  may  not  be  able  to  define  it,  but  the  broad 
truth  is  there.  Just  so,  truth  always  seems  to  be  broad 
when  it  is  nothing  else.  Apparently  the  great  proof  of 
knowing  what  you  really  mean  is  to  be  unable  to 
explain  yourself.  When  a  man  harps  much  on  the 
need  for  broad  and  simple  teaching,  you  may  be 
perfectly  sure  he  does  not  know  what  he  wants  either 
to  teach  or  to  leave  untaught. 


THE  CITY. 

HE  events  of  the  week  have  been  the  issue  of  the 
new  Russian  loan  and  the  fall  in  American  railway 
shares.  The  Russian  loan  is  for  a  total  of  ^89,325,000' 
at  5  per  cent.,  of  which  ^13, 101,000  are  offered  to  the 
British  public  by  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  at  89.  That 
in  the  present  state  of  the  money  and  stock  markets 
these  bonds  will  go  to  a  premium  we  should  not  like 
to  affirm,  though  the  fear  of  stringency  in  London  at 
all  events  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  considerate 
action  of  the  Japanese  authorities  in  releasing  funds 
lately  withdrawn.  Still  the  indeterminate  claims  that 
may  be  made  by  San  Francisco  upon  the  insurance 
companies  hang  like  a  pall  over  the  market,  though 
Consols  were  firmer  on  Monday.  But  that  these 
Russian  bonds  are  an  excellent  investment,  yielding 
as  they  do  5^  per  cent.,  and  that  they  must  shortly 
stand  at  98  or  thereabouts,  must  be  obvious  to  all 
except  those  who  believe  that  a  knot  of  noisy  revolu¬ 
tionists  represent  the  Russian  nation.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  this  loan  will  also  tend  to  place  Paris  and' 
London  in  funds,  as  the  short  Russian  bonds  held  in 
those  two  centres  by  bankers  will  now  be  paid  off. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  is  verily  one  of  those 
untoward  events  which  the  most  pessimistic  could  not 
foresee,  and  which  the  bull  operator  can  only  curse  as 
sheer  ill-luck,  for  it  has  completely  upset  a  carefully 
prepared  and  rapidly  maturing  campaign  for  the  rise 
in  New  York.  It  is  significant  how  little  power  the 
press  has  nowadays,  and  how  habitual  exaggeration 
defeats  itself,  that  nobody  believed  the  first  accounts  of 
the  damage  at  San  Francisco,  which  appeared  in  the 
American  newspapers.  The  Yankees  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  lies  of  the  yellow  press  that  for  quite  two 
days  the  effect  on  Wall  Street  was  very  slight.  Gradu¬ 
ally  it  began  to  be  ascertained  that  for  once  sensational 
reporters  had  not  overstated  their  case.  Even  now 
the  amount  of  damage  is  not  ascertained,  but 
that  it  is  very  large  is  obvious.  Nothing  else  is 
talked  of  in  Throgmorton  Street  than  the  effect 
which  this  subtraction  of  ^40,000,000  or  ^50,000,000 
from  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  United  States  may 
have  on  the  stock  markets  here  and  in  New  York. 
For  the  time  being,  prices  have  fallen  heavily,  for  as 
soon  as  people  began  to  realise  that  the  yellow  journals 
had  by  accident  spoken  the  truth,  both  bulls  and 
bears  rushed  to  sell.  Union  Pacifies  have  fallen 
from  164  to  153,  Readings  from  71  to  64,  while  Steels 
have  been  comparatively  steady,  falling  to  43.  We  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  view  that  the  Steel  Trust  must 
benefit  by  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  because  the 
Steel  Trust  is  “  full  up  ”,  so  to  speak,  the  capacity  of 
its  mills  is  fully  employed,  and  though  the  price  of  steel 
must  rise,  yet  the  Trust  has  already  made  its  con¬ 
tracts  for  some  time  to  come.  We  think  that  Steel 
Commons  ought  to  stand  at  50  on  their  merits- 
but  as  the  publication  of  the  last  quarterly  statement 
did  not  put  them  up,  nothing  will  do  so  except  the 
restoration  of  confidence  and  buoyancy  to  the  market 
generally,  which  will  only  happen  when  the  money 
position  is  clear  and  easier.  Of  course  these  are  the 
times  when  people  with  large  and  free  capital  make 
money,  for  the  good  American  stocks  are  really  very 
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cheap,  and  when  everybody  wants  to  sell  then  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Take  Unions  and  Readings,  for  instance. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  is  earning  12  per  cent,  on 
its  common  stock,  supposing  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  subsidiary  lines  pay  no  dividend.  If  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  subsidiaries  were  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.,  Unions  would  be  earning  17  per  cent.  If 
the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  were  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  holdings  of  the  company  in  Northern 
Pacifies,  Great  Northerns,  Burlingtons  and  “Stubs”, 
the  shareholders  would  receive  a  bonus  of  40  per 
cent.  And  yet  Union  Pacifies  stand  at  153.  The 
Reading  Company,  again,  is  earning  14  per  cent, 
on  its  Common  stock  and  paying  4,  and  these  earnings 
are  made  not  only  out  of  its  anthracite  fields,  but  by  its 
carriage  of  bituminous  coal  and  through  haulage  of 
merchandise,  which  has  developed  enormously  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  Readings  have  fallen  from  84  to 
'64,  or  in  New  York  from  164  to  132,  a  very  heavy  drop, 
partly  owing  to  the  threat  of  a  coal  strike,  and  partly 
owing  to  speculation.  Now  stocks  like  Unions  and 
Readings,  which  are  much  below  their  intrinsic  value, 
cannot  be  permanently  kept  down.  There  has  been 
another  sensational  rise  in  Premier  Diamond  deferred 
to  over  18,  and  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  some  well- 
known  operators,  not  very  popular  in  the  City,  have 
been  caught  short  of  the  stock.  The  process  of 
squeezing  has  been  watched  with  feelings  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  delight  by  those  who  have  suffered 
much  of  late  years  from  the  ursine  manoeuvres  of  this 
particular  firm  of  brokers. 

A  big  undertaking  is  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  and 
Railways  Company  of  Argentina,  of  which  the  prospectus 
isnowissued.  The  capital  is  £1,000, 000,  and  there  will 
be  £550,000  of  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  OF  BRITISH  FIRE 
OFFICES. 

HILE  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
losses  to  insurance  companies  from  the  fires  at 
San  Francisco,  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  for  which 
the  companies  are  liable  will  be  greater  than  the  loss 
caused  by  any  previous  fire.  The  question  of  liability 
is  complicated  by  several  unusual  circumstances. 
Much  of  the  property  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
and  probably  all  the  policies  issued  by  British  companies 
-contain  a  clause  providing  that  if  a  building  or  any  part 
of  it  fall  except  as  the  result  of  fire  the  insurance  on 
such  building  or  its  contents  shall  cease.  This  will 
probably  relieve  the  Fire  offices  from  responsibility  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  property  which  was  destroyed  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  Some  of  the  companies,  notably  the  Alliance 
and  the  Commercial  Union,  appear  to  have  incurred  no 
loss  at  all,  since  their  policies  provide  insurance  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  except  when  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  invasion,  by  earthquake,  by  order  of  any 
civil  authority  and  in  other  specified  circumstances.  It 
•is  a  moot  point  how  far  companies  not  protected  by 
’this  earthquake  clause  are  relieved  from  liability  by  the 
condition,  which  most  of  the  policies  contain,  giving 
them  exemption  when  the  loss  is  caused  by  order  of 
any  civil  authority.  Much  property  was  destroyed  by 
dynamite  employed  by  order  of  the  authorities  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  the  fire. 

Apart  from  general  points  such  as  these  the  proof  of 
loss  will  doubtless  be  more  difficult  than  usual,  though 
probably  the  companies  will  be  ready  to  accept  proofs 
m  this  case  which  they  would  consider  inadequate  in 
others.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered 
that  insurance  companies  are  not  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  consequently  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
act  according  to  certain  quixotic  suggestions  and 
pay  claims  for  which  they  were  not  liable,  merely 
•because  the  catastrophe  is  of  an  exceptional  nature.  It 
seems  clear  that  any  such  action  would  be  illegal,  and 
that  an  individual  shareholder  could  restrain  a  company 
from  spending  its  money  in  such  a  way. 

These  considerations  tend  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the 
losses,  which  however  are  supposed  to  be  very  heavy  in 
certain  cases.  The  chairman  of  the  London  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  Fire  had  an  extraordinarily  good  report  for  1903 


to  present  to  the  annual  meeting,  but  unhappily  he  had 
to  make  the  serious  announcement  that  the  losses  at 
San  Francisco  were  expected  to  amount  to  something 
like  £1,100,000.  We  explained  last  week  that  the 
London  and  Lancashire  had  been  doing  extremely  well 
and  building  up  very  strong  reserves  ;  these  reserves 
are,  however,  reduced  to  one-half  as  a  consequence  of 
this  fire. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  announces  that  its 
possible  liability  is  £1,350,000.  The  company  had  a 
very  successful  year  in  1905  and  states  that  it  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  San  Francisco  loss  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  Fire  and  reserve  funds  of  the  company. 
From  1904  a  balance  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  amount 
of  ,£736,456*  after  payment  of  dividends,  was  carried 
forward.  The  annual  premium  income  of  the  Royal  is 
about  £3,000,000,  and  if  its  trading  profit  for  1905 
proves  to  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  the  whole  of 
the  present  loss  will  be  able  to  be  met  from  the  profit 
and  loss  account. 

The  State  Fire  has  not  yet  published  the  probable 
extent  of  its  loss,  but  has  decided  to  make  a  call  upon 
the  shareholders  of  £2  per  share  ;  at  the  present  time 
the  shares  are  £10  each,  with  £1  paid.  The  State 
was  only  founded  in  1891  and  has  a  subscribed  capital 
of  ,£700,000.  The  call  will  provide  £140,000,  the 
reserve  fund  amounts  to  £100,000  and  the  balance 
of  profit  and  loss  to  about  £7,000.  In  view  of  the 
limited  extent  of  these  funds  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  State  Fire  is  a  very  small  one. 

There  is  little  use  in  speculating  as  to  the  probable 
losses  of  other  companies,  since  information  will  be 
forthcoming  in  due  time,  but  the  San  Francisco  fire 
emphasises  a  point  to  which  we  have  frequently  re¬ 
ferred,  namely  the  unprofitable  character  of  American 
Fire  business  as  a  whole.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  average  rate  of  profit  earned  by  the  companies 
which  do  an  American  business  is  much  smaller  than 
the  rate  earned  by  companies  which  confine  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
total  American  business  of  some  British  companies, 
even  before  the  San  Francisco  fire  occurred,  has 
resulted  in  a  loss.  With  the  present  loss  added  to  the 
many  big  fires  in  the  States  and  the  innumerable 
smaller  fires,  it  is  probable  that  British  companies  as 
a  whole  have  lost  considerably  by  transacting  Fire 
insurance  business  in  America.  Higher  rates  than 
necessary  have  been  charged  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  losses,  or  small  ratio  of 
profits,  systematically  earned  in  the  States. 


THE  WINDSOR  WHISTLERS. 

r'PHERE  were  murmurs  in  the  Saturday  last  week 
■*-  to  my  address  from  two  censors  of  taste,  Mr. 
Pennell  and  “  Max  ”.  If  I  were  a  Cabinet  Minister  I 
should  point  to  the  odd  conjunction  as  proof  that  my 
path  was  the  narrow  right  one  between  such  extremes  ; 
being  reasonable  as  well  as  right  I  stop  to  listen. 

“Murmur”  is  perhaps  not  the  exact  word  for  the 
pitch  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  protest.  It  is  a  disadvantage 
in  his  manner  of  writing  that  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
make  any  distinction  between  a  complaint  and  a  paean. 
This  is  part  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his  sacrifice 
in  living  so  long  among  us,  in  a  country  notoriously 
without  artists  or  appreciation  of  art.  Remonstrance 
has  permanently  affected  his  voice,  so  that  when  we 
think  he  is  scolding  he  is  perhaps  only  trying  to  crow. 
Thus  last  summer,  when  he  wrote  those  vehement 
letters  to  the  Saturday,  he  probably  intended  to  express 
his  sympathy  with  the  efforts  that  had  secured  a  Whistler 
for  the  National  Gallery.  The  effect  produced  was  of  one 
in  a  state  of  fury,  who  wreaked  his  resentment  upon 
a  missing  “  1”  in  the  painter’s  name  and  the  fact  that 
a  former  President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  was 
described  as  of  the  “British  School”.  Now  Mr.  Pennell 
is  to  all  appearance  equally  angry,  for  an  opposite 
reason.  But  I  cannot  quite  make  out  whether  he  is 
really  aggrieved  with  the  King  because  he  has  sold  his 
Whistler  etchings,  or  delighted  because  they  have  gone 
to  America,  to  be  absorbed  by  some  more  appreciative  art 
centre  (say  San  Francisco)  ;  or  whether  he  is  displeased 
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with  my  humble  self  because  I  did  not  make  a  row  j 
about  their  departure  from  England,  or  pleased  because 
he  thinks  I  did  not  know  in  time  to  make  a  row  ; 
or  furious  (or  pleased)  because  such  “  doubtful  master¬ 
pieces  ”  as  the  paintings  by  Velazquez  and  Whistler 
should  go  into  the  National  Gallery  or  all  of  these 
together ! 

Without  inquiring  into  this  more  curiously  than  it 
deserves,  it  may  be  convenient,  now  that  the  sale  of 
the  Windsor  Whistlers  has  been  discussed  in  this 
Review,  that  I  should  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  I 
said  nothing  at  the  time  for  a  very  good  reason, 
namely  that  it  was  none  of  my  business  to  do  so. 
Any  regrets  I  may  have  had  I  kept  to  myself. *  j 
The  Windsor  Library,  as  I  understand  it,  is  part  of  the 
private  property  of  the  King,  though,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  it  is  open,  on  conditions,  to  the  enjoyment  of  ! 
students.  The  King,  therefore,  is  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  or 
any  other  owner  of  a  great  private  collection,  and  is  as 
free  as  they  are  to  dispose  of  his  collections  if  the 
desire  or  the  necessity  arise.  We  should  all  re¬ 
gret  if  the  Chatsworth  or  the  Bridgwater  House 
collections  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  but  we 
should  have  no  right  to  complain.  We  should  regret 
still  more  the  improbable  event  of  a  King  of  England 
parting  with  the  Leonardo  or  Holbein  drawings  at 
Windsor,  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  nation  has  no 
claim  to  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  insist  on  this  rather 
unpalatable  truth  because  the  cry  against  the  sale  of 
pictures  and  objects  of  art  may  easily  become  a  tyranny 
that  owners  will  resent,  and  a  good  cause  be  injured. 
Some  of  these  sales  are  forced  upon  the  owners  by  the 
death  duties  as  well  as  by  changes  of  fortune.  But 
also  an  owner  may  have  no  taste  for  the  works  of  art 
in  his  possession.  We  may  be  grateful  if  he  defers  to 
the  taste  of  others,  and  keeps  those  treasures  in  this 
country  from  princely  feeling  ;  but  we  cannot  complain 
if  he  acts  upon  his  own  taste. 

For  these  reasons  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
sale  of  the  Windsor  etchings,  nor  did  I  consider  it  a 
case  for  invoking  the  efforts  of  the  National  Art  Col¬ 
lections  Fund  to  keep  them  in  this  country.  We  cannot 
have  everything,  even  if  we  so  wished,  and  some  sense 
of  proportion  should  be  preserved.  I  he  collector-frenzy 
is  peculiarly  acute  in  the  matter  of  etchings.  It  makes 
a  fetish  of  "complete  sets  and  of  trifling  variations  that 
constitute  “states”.  The  result  is  enormous  prices. 
The  Print  Room  has  a  large  collection  of  Whistler’s 
etchings, t  and  at  present  prices  it  would  be  extravagant 
to  buy  farther.  The  chief  gap,  which  a  windfall  may  fill 
up,  is  one  of  the  Venice  sets,  and  its  place  might  very 
well  be  taken,  for  purposes  of  reference,  by  reproduc¬ 
tions.  The  “Naval  Review”  set  are  pretty  trifles,  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  have,  but  their  absence  is 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about.  Doubtless  if  I  were  an 
official  in  a  print  department  I  might  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  frenzy  of  collection,  or  (here  I  tax  fancy 
very  hard)  if  I  were  vowed,  like  Mr.  Wedmore,  to 
measure  and  describe  all  the  states  of  Whistler’s 
etchings  I  should  revel  in  such  a  debauch  of  them  as 
was  provided  at  the  Whistler  exhibition.  Being  what 
I  am,  a  weak  stomach  for  hundreds  of  small  prints  on  a 
wall,  I  sickened  at  the  feast,  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  their  royal  owner  had  suffered  from  the  same 
oppression. "  There  are  three  pictures  by  Whistler  in 
this  country  which  I  am  disposed  to  fight  for  if  ever 
unluckily  they  come  upon  the  market.  If  we  keep 
these,  we  shall  have  our  share.  In  the  matter  of  the 
etchings  I  think  we  are  very  well  off  already. 

That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  can  imagine  that  it 
might  not  be  shared  by  everybody  interested  in  the 
national  collections.  They  might  wish  that  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  an  important  collection  like  the  Windsor 
Whistlers,  the  refusal  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  it  should 
be  given  to  the  department  concerned.  But  that  brings 
discussion  back  to  the  point  I  have  been  recently 
hammering  at.  At  present  our  departments  are  not  in  a 


*  If  it  is  the  case  that  a  gift  from  Whistler  to  Queen  Victoria  was 
among  the  etchings  sold,  it  is  obvious  that  his  Majesty’s  advisers  have 
been  guilty  of  an  unfortunate  oversight. 

t  The  Kensington  Library  has  another  ;  but  under  the  present 
system  there  is  no  co-ordination  in  buying  for  the  two  collections,  so 
that  one  duplicates  the  other  in  most  cases,  instead  of  supplementing. 


position  to  deal  with  such  opportunities,  when  they 
mean  a  large  expenditure.  They  cannot  act  promptly 
like  other  purchasers  ;  hence  the  vendors  of  pictures 
and  other  treasures  have  come  to  think  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  offer  them  to  the  nation.  We  cannot  ask, 
from  most  vendors,  for  more  than  strict  business  terms, 
and  we  cannot  compete  with  business  men  unless  a 
reserve  grant  is  apportioned  for  emergencies,  or  the 
departments  are  permitted  to  borrow  and  pay  interest 
from  their  grant  as  I  have  suggested.  Till  we  are  in  a 
position  to  buy  on  the  nail  we  cannot  expect  vendors  to* 
give  the  nation  a  chance  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  now  I  turn  to  the  other  voice,  that  of  “  Max”. 
When  I  read  his  remonstrance  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  part  of  it  was  what,  less  effec¬ 
tively,  I  have  often  said  myself.  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  our  National  Gallery  and  big  museums,  no  more 
than  our  current  exhibitions,  present  works  of  art  as 
they  ought  to  be  seen,  and  felt.  Let  some  quite  humble 
Mother  and  Child  be  seen  alone  in  the  shrine  it  was 
painted  for,  it  will  radiate  to  the  utmost  both  the 
significance  of  its  subject  and  whatever  measure 
of  beauty  it  has.  Pack  it  with  a  dozen  other 

versions  of  the  same  subject  in  a  museum  ;  the 

significance  of  all  of  them  fades  out,  the  beauty 

of  all  but  the  finest  evaporates,  and  that  finest,, 

even,  survives  a  little  hackneyed  by  the  competition. 
Our  big  museums  are  a  gross  business,  because  they 
represent  art  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  science,  not 
of  delight.  But  they  are  a  necessary  evil  because  they 
are  storehouses  in  which  some  of  the  beauty  and 
imagination  of  the  old  world  is  preserved  from  ruin,, 
now  that  its  general  fabric  has  given  way.  Some  day, 
when  the  present  crise  of  scientific  sorting  and  labelling* 
has  passed,  a  useful  crise  because  it  tends  perma¬ 
nently  to  secure  the  best  art  by  its  exaggerated  scruples 
for  the  worst,  when  that  has  passed  there  may  be  a 
chance  that  human  appetite  and  taste  may  be  again 
consulted.  We  may  even  attain  the  wonderful  con¬ 
dition  of  the  British  drama,  once  despised,  but  now 
provided  with  a  lonely  society  to  worship  every  new 
piece.  But  I  have  pleaded  for  a  feeble  beginning  in 
our  own  National  Gallery,  a  refuge  from  the  school- 
picture  where  a  few  masterpieces  might  be  seen 
without  jostling.  At  Berlin  a  good  deal  more 
has  been  done,  by  placing  chosen  pictures  in  a  con¬ 
genial  setting  as  in  a  house,  not  in  a  store.  All  over 
Europe  indeed  this  problem  is  beginning,  to  exercise 
the  organisers  of  museums  and  exhibitions.  '  The 
“  reconstitution”  will  never  be  quite  the  real  thing,  but 
we  may  be  able  to  give  the  true  masterworks  and  those 
lesser  "that  have  "authentic  character  decent  space 
and  setting.  Whether  the  rest  will  be  stored  for  refer¬ 
ence  or  distributed  to  needier  places  I  cannot  foresee. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  great  many  of  them  go 
back  into  general  circulation. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  old  England  is  breaking 
up,  in  the  interval  before  the  palaces  and  country 
houses  have  been  transformed  into  hotels,  country,  clubs 
or  municipal  park-museums,  all  of  which  may  in  the 
future  buy  back  some  of  the  ancient  treasure  ,  tih 
that  transformation  is  effected  I  do  think  the  nation 
is  bound  to  do  some  salvage  work.  We  cannot  be 
very  greedy  1  a  small  part  is  all  we  can  hope  for,  but 
there  are  certain  treasures  we  would  rather  keep  in 
our  own  galleries  than  see  them  go  to  stores  as  big 
or  bigger  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  that, 
O  Max,  is  the  final  alternative. 

Nay,  I  would  go  further  and  turn  the  tables  on 
“  Max”.  Artists  in  the  modern  world  are  a  diminish¬ 
ing  race,  like  wild  and  beautiful  beasts.  They  are 
being  extinguished  not  only  by  the  machine  of  the 
age  but  by  the  heartbreaking  accumulations  of.  art. 
Our  painters  survive  at  all  because  they  never  visit  the 
National  Gallery.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  preserve, 
in  younger  countries,  a  few  wildernesses  intact,  where- 
art  shall  be  a  romantic  excitement,  known  only  by 
hearsay  or  some  accidental  waif.  So  might  a  savage, 
like  Cymon,  peering  between  the  leaves  at  that  strange 

*  When  I  last  referred  to  this  Subject  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  his  interesting  review  of  what  is  being  done  in  a 
lecture  to  the  Museum  Association  (“  Journal,”  September  1903). 
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and  formidable  beauty,  take  heart  and  engender  a 
mighty  child.  Mr.  Whistler  once  urged  me  to  admit 
that  West  Point  was  the  greatest  military  school  on 
earth.  I  told  him  I  had  no  opinion  as  to  that,  but 
1  had  heard  it  was  an  excellent  school  for  painters. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


A  MUSICAL  PITFALL. 

V  T  Y  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Filson  Young  has  been 
•*-'  strictly  subjective.  A  common  taste  in  motoring 
brought  us  together  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I 
became  the  happy  possessor  of  “  The  Complete 
Motorist”.  The  book  was  a  revelation.  After  plough¬ 
ing  through  many  pages  of  technical  description,  of 
learned  conversation  about  carburettors,  differential 
gear,  and  multiple  lubricators,  there  came,  I  remember, 
a  green  oasis.  Mr.  Filson  Young  suddenly  turned  the 
starting  handle.  Gently  letting  in  the  clutch  with  a 
new  chapter  heading,  he  sped  away  with  me,  far  above 
the  legal  speed  limit,  through  fascinating  highways  and 
byways,  invigorated  by  the  smell  of  country  breezes 
and  charmed  by  a  literary  atmosphere  that  subdued  the 
throb  of  the  engine  and  almost  perfujned  the  escaping 
gases  from  the  exhaust.  Here  is  a  man,  I  reflected 
inwardly,  who  combines  the  mechanical  thoroughness 
of  the  chauffeur  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  record- 
breaker  with  the  fine  literary  instinct  of  an  Izaak 
Walton.  A  few  months  ago  I  chanced  to  read,  in  one 
of  the  monthly  reviews,  a  musical  essay  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  “The  Spirit  of  the  Piano”.  It  was 
obviously  the  work,  not  of  a  motorist,  but  of  a 
musician.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  I  was  now  introduced  to  Mr.  Hyde,  recognising 
the  likeness  by  the  literary  bond  that  united  the  two 
personalities — the  outdoor  Mr.  Filson  Young,  virile, 
alert,  scientific  ;  Mr.  Filson  Young  the  artist,  indivi¬ 
dual,  full  of  musical  imagining. 

“  Mastersingers  ”  *  is  a  collection  of  random  musical 
essays,  first  printed  in  1901  and  now  reissued  with  a 
few  additions.  “  It  has  been  my  design  in  these 
sketches”,  the  author  remarks  in  a  postscript,  “to 
abstain  from  criticism,  and  merely  to  gossip  for  a  little 
while  upon  some  subjects  which  are  of  engrossing  in¬ 
terest  to  me.  ...  I  did  not  feel  prepared  to  deliver 
a  critical  judgment  upon  the  music  and  musicians 
I  have  written  about,  but  I  had  a  very  strong  impulse 
to  attempt  a  truthful  record  of  the  effect  that  certain 
works  (differing  widely  one  from  the  other)  produce  on 
a  single  mind  ”.  In  accordance  with  this  excellent 
intention  Mr.  Filson  Young  gives  us  the  whole  sequence 
of  sensations  produced  upon  his  mind  by  certain  famous 
musical  compositions.  He  takes  us  through  the  different 
movements  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony.  He 
hears  the  earth  stirring  when  Spring  has  come  and  the 
sap  begins  to  rise  ;  sees  the  crocus  and  the  lily  spring 
up  at  the  first  touch  of  the  sun  ;  listens  to  the  sound 
of  “  foaming  rivulets  ”  as  they  leap  down  the  hillsides. 
Then,  with  the  advent  of  the  Andante  molto  mosso, 
‘June  makes  harmony  with  her  choirs  of  bees  and 
gaudy  flies  ”  ;  the  brooks,  now  less  turbulent,  have 
simmered  down  into  the  well-ordered  murmuring  of 
peacefully  flowing  water,  ultimately  gliding  on  “  past 
the  poppies  in  a  melody  of  laughter  and  dreams  ”. 
This  scene  of  harmony  is  rudely  dispelled  by  the 
Allegro.  Peasant  vulgarities  break  in  to  remind  the 
contented  dreamer  that  humanity  in  all  its  grossness 
jies  at  the  back  even  of  the  midsummer  idyll. 
The  village  band  strikes  up,  out  of  time  and  out 
of  tune,  giving  Mr.  I-ilson  Young  a  rude  shock 
and  putting  him  “  in  evil  mood  ”.  It  is  closely 
followed  by  a  thunderstorm.  “The  pines  begin  to 
moan  and  sigh  ;  a  chariot  of  clouds  comes  driving 
across  heaven,  the  moan  changes  into  a  roar  ;  and  in  a 
moment,  with  a  great  shout,  the  purple  storm  falls.” 
Quick  as  lightning,  however,  the  author  hides  in  a 
deft  of  the  rock  and  waits  till  the  storm  is  past.  From 
this  position  of  vantage  “  he  hears  the  shouting  of  the 
tree-tops,  sees  the  knife-like  slant  of  the  rain,  and  the 


•“Mastersingers.”  By  Filson  Young.  London:  E.  Grant 
Richards.  1906.  5 s,  net. 
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rough  dart  of  lightning  amid  the  thunder  growl  ”. 
The  experience  has  a  chastening  effect.  His  mood 
changes  suddenly  with  the  music  ;  a  burst  of  hot  sun¬ 
shine  brings  rest  ;  and  harmony  is  restored  to  the 
universe. 

In  a  more  subjective  way  we  are  conducted  through 
Tchaikovsky’s  Pathetic  Symphony.  “  Listen  ”,  says 
Mr.  Filson  Aroung,  giving  the  happiest  literary  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  ideas,  “and  sink  out  of  the  sunlight, 
down  through  the  gloom  of  those  sombre  strains  until 
you  stand  alone  in  a  valley  filled  with  whispering 
shadows  ”.  His  impressions  during  the  first  movement 
are  of  cries  of  grief,  sometimes  hysterical  sometimes 
passionate,  of  a  bewildering  succession  of  tragic 
events,  culminating  in  a  benumbed  resignation  to 
suffering;  then  “the  bitter  clouds  break  into  tears, 
a  fountain  rises  in  the  stony  heart,  and  grief  sighs 
itself  into  forgetfulness,  as  a  child  falls  asleep  weep¬ 
ing  ”.  The  second  movement  ushers  in  the  next 
morning,  when  Nature  somewhat  unfeelingly  asserts 
herself,  heedless  of  all  this  human  sorrow.  A  new 
day  is  breaking  and  the  callous  birds  begin  to 
chirp  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  effort  at  cheerfulness, 
man  wins  the  upper  hand  and  brings  everything 
back  to  his  own  standpoint  of  melancholy  lament.  The 
third  period  of  the  symphony  is  more  heroic.  A  gale 
of  genuine  strife  gets  up  and  blows  away  all  the  tears 
and  bitterness.  But  not  altogether  with  success. 
“  And  yet  there  is  something  in  this  march  ”,  comments 
the  author,  “  that  would  make  it  sadly  out  of  place 
at  a  wedding  feast,  and  strangely  appropriate  at  a 
defeated  warrior’s  funeral  ”.  The  last  movement  lets 
you  see  this  very  plainly.  “  The  bunting  that  flickered 
so  bravely  in  the  sunlight  has  been  hauled  down,  and 
the  evening  mists  are  rising.”  It  opens  “  with  the 
very  touch  of  Death’s  chill  hand  ”.  A  haunting  melody 
brings  before  us,  like  a  mirage,  a  recapitulation  of  the 
sufferings  depicted  in  the  opening  movement  of  the 
symphony.  “  It  expresses  every  kind  of  heartache 
known  to  men  and  women :  the  sighs  of  lovers  at 
parting,  the  lingering  death  of  hope,  the  foul  murder 
of  trust ;  the  benumbing  sense  of  failure,  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  happiness  passed  by,  the  memory  of 
priceless  gifts  rejected  ;  and,  most  bitter  of  all,  sorrows 
of  years  ago  which  might  have  been  joys.”  Finally, 
after  “  one  short,  mad  struggle,  one  last  protest,  a 
sinking  and  waning  of  the  heart’s  energy,  a  failing  at 
the  well  of  life”,  there  is  “darkness”.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  immoral,  in  the  interests  of  the  musical  amateur, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  set  down  the  different  train  of 
thought  conjured  up  in  my  mind  by  this  movement, 
when  rendered  by  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  last  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon. 

Now,  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  all  this  is 
excellent  in  its  way.  Mr.  Filson  Young  possesses  a 
gift  of  literary  expression — that  he  is  also  a  musician  of 
fine  instincts  is  apparent  in  every  essay  in  the  collection. 
A  writer  who  can  translate  into  cold  print,  with  so  much 
imaginative  grace,  his  individual  impressions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  great  composers  deserves  as  such 
the  highest  commendation.  But  I  am  here  concerned 
with  the  purely  musical  aspect  of  the  matter.  The 
sketches  from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been 
taken  will  do  as  literature.  Even  those  who  know  or 
care  little  about  music  might  derive  pleasure  from 
reading  them.  For  the  musical  amateur,  however, 
impressionist  essays  of  this  kind  present  a  veritable 
pitfall.  Regarded  as  a  guide  to  the  concert-goer, 
they  are  positively  pernicious.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Filson  Young,  with  his  deep  feeling 
for  musical  art  in  its  purest  and  highest  sense,  intended 
these  sketches  for  any  such  purpose.  He  wrote  them 
down  as  contributions  to  literature,  not  as  a  programme 
to  be  carried  into  the  concert  hall  in  order  to  furnish  the 
amateur  with  a  correct  interpretation  of  certain  musical 
works.  But  their  publication  suggests  the  possibility 
that  such  a  misuse  may  naturally  follow.  This  is 
an  age,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  which  so-called 
culture  consists  very  largely  in  the  acquisition  of 
ready-manufactured  ideas  and  opinions.  Newspapers 
are,  perhaps,  more  to  be  blamed  for  the  building 
up  of  this  vast  stucco-fronted  mental  structure  than 
anything  else.  The  leading  article  provides  an  army 
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of  thinkers-at-second-hand  with  views  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  political  or  social  events  ;  trained  journalists 
elaborate  for  their  convenience  criticisms  of  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  world  of  art,  music,  and  the  drama  ; 
a  weekly  literary  supplement  saves  them  the  trouble 
of  forming  their  own  conclusions  about  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.  The  word  orthodox,  with  all 
the  horrible  monotony  and  mediocrity  that  it  implies, 
would  never  have  come  into  common  application  if 
intellectual  goods  were  not  machine-made  after  this 
fashion.  I  can  see  the  horror  dawning  in  Mr.  Filson 
Young’s  face  when  he  reflects  that  he  may  have  un¬ 
consciously  pandered  to  the  demand  for  standardised 
culture  at  popular  prices.  And  I  tell  him  frankly  that 
he  has  committed  this  crime  against  the  art  which  he 
loves  and  reverences  in  almost  every  line  of  the  essays 
to  which  I  am  particularly  referring  ;  though  the 
original  sin,  far  from  being  his  own,  lies  at  the  door 
of  modern  education  and  the  moral  cowardice  of  con¬ 
ventionality. 

The  whole  point  lies  in  the  misuse  which  people  will 
make  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  essays.  One  has  only  to 
visit  any  London  concert  hall  to  notice  the  avidity  with 
which  the  musical  amateur  rushes  to  buy  an  analytical 
programme,  which  will  tell  him  wThat  to  feel  and  when 
— or  even  where — to  feel  it.  So  much  indecent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  individuality  is  saved  by  procuring  sensations 
and  impressions  ready  printed  !  The  Englishman  always 
distrusts  his  own  judgment.  It  is  pathetic  to  observe 
the  shifts  of  which  our  fellow-countrymen  will  make  use 
in  order  to  take  cover,  as  unconspicuouslv  as  possible, 
behind  orthodox  entrenchments.  The  average  Briton 
would  as  soon  drink  the  water  out  of  his  finger-bowl  at  a 
dinner-party  as  exercise  his  critical  faculty  independently 
of  established  opinion.  This  state  of  affairs  will  continue 
so  long  as  imaginative  and  original  minds  are  able  and 
willing  to  supply  ideas  from  stock.  When  individuals 
are  compelled  to  think  for  themselves  we  may  hope  to 
make  some  reasonable  artistic  progress.  Meanwhile, 
neither  musical  nor  any  other  type  of  education  is 
advanced  by  analytical  programmes  or  essays  and 
suchlike.  If  you  wished  your  baby  to  learn  to  use  his 
limbs  properly,  you  would  not  take  him  to  the  Olympic 
games  or  to  an  exhibition  of  jiu-jitsu  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
He  must  learn  to  crawl  and  to  walk  before  he  can  run. 
Similarly,  the  amateur  who  attempts  to  hide  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock  with  Mr.  Filson  Young,  when  he  hears  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  is  merely  placing  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  poor  invertebrate  product  of  the  leading 
article  who  learns  off  a  few  catchpenny  party  phrases, 
and  then  solemnly  talks  politics  with  his  equally  in¬ 
structed  neighbour.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 


SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  GOLDEN  AGE. 

11. 

IN  earlier  days  the  few  literary  weeklies  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  so  many  friendly  societies  or  social 
clubs  and  in  a  sense  close  corporations.  Not  that  they 
did  not  welcome  promising  recruits  but  the  recruiting 
was  for  the  most  part  done  by  the  initiated.  John 
Blackwood  for  example,  a  model  of  the  social  editor, 
was  always  urging  his  contributors  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  talent.  The  vast  multiplication  of  periodicals 
may  have  been  a  gain  for  the  public,  as  it  has  thrown 
the  field  open  to  innumerable  outsiders,  but  I  am 
writing  from  the  old  contributor’s  point  of  view. 
Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  from  the  public 
point  of  view  much  may  not  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
coterie.  It  has  worked  well  and  profitably  in  the  case 
of  “Punch”,  with  the  weekly  dinner  and  the  table 
chat  over  subjects.  Members  of  the  coterie,  skilfully 
organised  and  conducted,  played  methodically  into 
each  other’s  hands.  More  or  less,  they  had  their  own 
departments,  and  in  the  spheres  assigned  them  they 
kept  touch  with  the  times.  Take  “  Maga  ”,  which  for 
long  had  it  much  its  own  way,  about  its  only  formidable 
rival  being  “Fraser’s” — “Regina” — which  was  run 
on  similar  lines.  Those  thirled  to  the  mill,  to  borrow 
the  Scottish  legal  phrase,  had  that  personal  pride  in  it 
which  we  see  reflected,  though  grotesquely  suggested, 


in  the  symposia  of  the  Noctes.  As  the  number  of 
contributors  was  limited,  there  was  no  hanging  up  of 
articles  indefinitely,  so  the  writers  had  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  editor  would  send  a  note,  or  rather  a 
gossipy  letter,  for  he  held  to  the  old  fashion  of  letter¬ 
writing  like  Horace  Walpole  or  Walter  Scott,  asking 
for  something  bright  for  next  month.  His  corre¬ 
spondent  knew  what  he  wanted  and  the  demand  was 
duly  honoured.  At  headquarters  there  was  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  of  the  correspondence.  The  affiliated 
wrote  their  opinions  of  the  last  month’s  issue,  and 
when  opinions  were  friendly  and  flattering,  they  were 
forwarded  in  course  to  the  gratified  writer.  Nor  were 
suggestions  and  kindly  criticisms  wanting,  and  thus 
the  contributor  was  kept  up  to  the  mark.  Moreover 
men  who  had  no  such  rallying  point  as  a  London  club 
met  and  made  acquaintance  in  the  columns  of  “  Maga 
In  that  pleasant  confraternity  I  formed  some  of  my 
most  valued  friendships.  When  you  came  together  in 
the  flesh,  as  you  were  very  likely  to  do  by  arrangement, 
under  the  editor’s  hospitable  roof  in  Edinburgh  or 
at  his  Fifeshire  home  of  Strathtyrum,  you  were  already 
on  the  footing  of  familiar  acquaintances.  Then  in  the 
magazines  as  in  the  daily  journals  there  was  ampler 
space  and  an  almost  indefinite  range  of  subjects. 
Nowadays  everything  must  be  up  to  date,  for 
like  the  Athenians  the  reading  public  care  for  little 
but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.  What 
with  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  the  growth  of  the 
Empire,  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  importance 
attached  to  many  imperial  and  social  questions  which 
were  formerly  practically  ignored,  it  must  be  admitted 
there  is  seldom  any  lack  of  novelties.  Very  possibly 
the  change  is  for  the  better,  but  it  neither  pays  nor 
pleases  the  literary  man  of  business.  I,  moi  qui  vous 
parle,  as  Thackeray  would  say,  have  written  a  series 
of  articles  on  illustrious  French  literati,  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Victor  Hugo,  &c.,  on  famous  old  contributors  to  the 
magazine  and  never  cramped  myself.  What  editor  of 
the"  day  would  admit  those  brilliant  and  sparkling 
essays?  Then  we  were  content  to  hide  our  person¬ 
ality  under  a  bushel,  and  the  leading  editors  held 
fast  by  the  anonymous.  No  men  advocated  it  more 
strenuously  than  John  Blackwood,  Henry  Reeve,  and. 
Dr.  William  Smith  of  the  “Quarterly”.  Certainly 
it  gave  the  critic  and  writer  a  freer  hand,  for  though 
the  judge  may  be  condemned  when  the  guilty  is  acquitted, 
as  the  motto  of  the  “Edinburgh”  has  it,  it  is  an  un¬ 
gracious  task  to  come  down  on  the  shortcomings  of  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  when  you  must  sign  your  name. 
Then  the  fashion  came  in  with  the  new  monthlies  of 
attaching  names  to  most  of  the  articles  and  advertising 
themselves  by  pressing  men  of  celebrity  into  the 
service.  It  was  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  had 
those  gentlemen  always  bartered  the  best  of  their 
brains  for  the  money,  but  I  recollect  Henry  Reeve 
giving  his  views  on  the  subject  and  he  should  have 
known  something  about  it.  He  said  the  editors  of 
the  new  school  paid  fancy  prices  for  famous  names, 
reducing  the  average  of  the  remuneration  to  the  anony¬ 
mous,  and  that  so  far  as  intrinsic  worth  went,  they 
had  often  most  inadequate  value  for  their  money. 
“  Look  at  this,”  he  said,  picking  up  a  Review  on  the 

table,  “  here  is  an  article  by - ,”  and  he  named  one  of 

the  greatest  of  statesmen — “which  I  would  not  accept 
for  the  ‘  Edinburgh  ’  on  any  terms.”  Then  the 
Quarterlies,  like  the  old  monthlies,  gave  themselves 
over  more  than  now  to  contemporary  literature  and 
were  lighter  and  perhaps  not  less  informing  reading. 
Now  the  innumerable  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies 
have  been  treading  hard  on  their  heels  ;  each  has. 
anticipated  the  other  on  the  books  and  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  things  are  stale  or  half-forgotten  when  the 
latest  of  the  periodicals  come  to  treat  of  them.  Then, 
as  when  Southey  was  the  “Quarterly’s”  main  support, 
single  books  were  sent  out  in  parcels  to  country  con¬ 
tributors,  and  were  the  subjects  of  separate  notices. 
Now  the  articles  for  the  most  part  are  more  abstruse, 
of  more  enduring  value,  but  inclining  to  the  ponderous, 
and  there  are  fewer  and  less  profitable  opportunities 
for  affiliated  professionals. 

It  might  be  fancied  that  with  the  marvellous  increase 
of  the  monthlies,  the  writers  of  fiction,  short  stories 
and  light  essays  have  a  better  chance.  As  a  matter  of. 
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fact  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  the  crush  of  contributors 
has  increased  out  of  all  proportion.  The  best  esta¬ 
blished  of  the  magazines  may,  as  they  advertise,  give 
conscientious  consideration  to  everything  submitted 
to  them  ;  if  so,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  editors. 

I  am  given  to  understand  by  some  of  those  overtaxed 
gentlemen  that  packets  come  in  by  the  dozen  every  day. 
Accepted  articles  and  excellent  ones  may  be  held  over  for 
a  year  or  more,  unless  the  writer  has  found  a  peg  of  the 
hour  to  hang  them  on.  With  serials,  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  block  is  in  full  swing.  Writers  of 
reputation  who  have  “  caught  on  ”  have  engagements 
for  years  in  advance.  The  days  of  the  past  are  ideal 
by  comparison.  When  James  Payn  was  editing  the 
“  Cornhill  ”,  I  recollect  his  telling  me  that  he  was  often 
asked  by  his  confreres  if  he  could  pass  them  over 
an  attractive  novel.  By  way  of  personal  reminiscence 
I  may  add  that  I  floated  my  maiden  masterpiece  in  a 
notable  magazine  when  only  two  parts  were  written. 
What  novice  could  make  such  a  boast  now  ?  As 
regards  the  delicate  but  profoundly  interesting  question 
of  remuneration,  I  cannot  say  much  from  personal 
knowledge.  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  older 
magazines  pay  as  they  used  to  do.  But  I  have  heard  it 
hinted  that  some  of  recent  birth,  which  have  not  been 
floated  by  millionaires  and  munificently  advertised, 
remorselessly  sweat  aspirants  who  have  the  honours 
of  the  entree,  while  other  strugglers  seldom  pay  at 
all,  and  for  the  best  possible  reasons. 

Much  of  what  I  have  written  is  by  one  of  a  vanishing 
clique,  and  avowedly  inspired  by  selfish  regrets.  In 
some  respects  the  public  is  undoubtedly  the  gainer  by 
the  new  system  of  searching  about  for  sensations.  Any 
quantity  of  rubbish  may  be  passed  through  the  press, 
but  the  aggregate  of  unsuspected  talent  which  is  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  quest  for  the  novel  or  sensational 
is  a  revelation,  like  the  stores  of  private  art  treasures 
which  were  revealed  by  the  first  Manchester  expedition. 
It  is  amazing,  for  example,  how  kindly  cultured 
soldiers  can  take  to  the  pen,  and  how  vividly  globe¬ 
trotting  sportsmen  can  paint  scenery  and  the  scenes 
they  have  figured  in,  from  the  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic 
to  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  or  Soudan.  Many  of  the 
military  articles  on  the  South  African  war  were  beyond 
praise  ;  choke-full  of  science  like  the  writings  of  Jomini, 
eloquent  with  soldierly  knowledge  and  martial  inspiration 
like  Napier,  we  see  enacted  before  our  eyes  the  scenes 
they  dash  in  with  the  brush  of  a  Neuville  or  Berne- 
Bellecour.  So  the  wandering  sportsman  who  has  been 
bagging  lions  by  the  brace  in  tropical  Somaliland  or 
spearing  the  walrus  off  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  can 
hold  us  breathless  when  telling  of  his  hardships  or  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  and  if  he  takes  an  occasional  pull  at 
the  long  bow,  that  is  his  own  or  his  editor’s  look-out. 
We  who  only  see  parades  at  home,  or,  feeling  the 
stress  of  advancing  age,  confine  our  shooting  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  grouse  or  the  pheasant  are  not  in  it 
with  those  men.  When  the  blare  of  the  trumpet  is 
sounding  to  arms,  and  when  every  idle  Briton  of  means 
and  spirit  is  a  Marco  Polo,  our  most  brilliant  lucubrations 
are  returned  with  thanks  or  shelved  indefinitely  by  our 
dearest  editorial  friends,  and  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  reading  what  others  write,  reflecting  ruefully  on  the 
depleted  balance  at  the  banker’s. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  GARDENER’S  BALANCE. 

MONGST  the  inherent  excellences  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  trades,  there  is  one  at  least  which 
does  not  get  the  consideration  it  deserves  :  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  namely,  that  the  gardener’s  holidays  are  not 
mere  arbitrary  discharges  from  the  yoke  and  chain,  but 
automatic  suspensions,  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
whole  beneficent  scheme,  received  at  the  hand  of 
Nature  herself,  either  under  plain  compulsion  or  the 
advice  of  most  persuasive  indications.  The  sabbaths 
enjoyed  by  tillers  of  the  soil  are  not  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  very  thought  of  the  task  laid  by,  but  an 
opportunity  for  beholding  it  in  a  new  light,  observing 
ends  instead  of  means,  standing  back  as  an  artist  from 
his  work,  with  the  artist-tricks  of  half-shut  eye  and 
head  aslant,  to  get  the  right  balance  of  parts  and  scale 


of  the  ensemble.  The  practitioners  of  most  of  the 
secondary  and  derivative  crafts  turn  their  backs  day  by 
day  on  their  labours  the  moment  that  the  hour  of 
deliverance  strikes  ;  it  is  the  natural  recoil  from  the 
banausic  livelihoods  which  give  us  Saturday  nights, 
j  beanfeasts,  Bank  Holidays  as  we  know  them.  While 
'  Easter  Monday  pours  its  huge  gaol-delivery  down 
suburban  roads  countrywards,  the  dusty  drag-loads  of 
horn-blowing,  chorusing  bacchanals  to  leave,  like 
Solomon’s  wicked,  tokens  of  their  joyfulness  in  every 
place,  the  man  with  the  geoponic  instinct  may  be  found 
sauntering  with  a  pipe  round  the  familiar  plots,  at 
truce  with  the  old  enemies,  concerned  for  the  nonce 
with  results  rather  than  processes,  enjoying  one  of  the 
contemplative  pauses  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  the  world  as  the  to-and-fro  of  tides  and 
the  spring  and  fall  of  day. 

Under  the  present  conditions  in  our  islands  it  is  the 
gardener  rather  than  the  farmer  who  most  truly  repre¬ 
sents  the  fundamental  georgic  character.  Agriculture 
decays  continuously  while  gardening  flourishes  and 
increases  ;  and  since  science  came  in  with  all  her  short 
cuts  to  plenty  through  machinery  and  manures  it  is 
only  in  gardening  that  the  original  gifts  of  human  hand 
and  head  have  play,  the  exercise  of  the  reflex  culture, 
which,  if  the  economists  would  let  us  hear  ourselves 
speak,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  concern.  The 
farmer,  who  will  probably  spend  his  Bank  Holiday  in 
tinkering  his  drill  or  stowing  superphosphate,  misses 
the  profit  of  the  seasonable  ambarvalia  ;  nowadays  it  is 
the  working  gardener  who  knows  the  good  of  the 
vacant  hour  or  day,  the  proper  moments  for  a  progress 
round  his  borders  in  leisurely  and  broad-minded  review. 
Such  review  may  be  made  at  any  time,  provided  there 
is  enough  work  already  in  the  bank  to  save  the  work¬ 
man  from  draughts  upon  his  conscience  ;  but  it  is  best  to 
take  Nature’s  unmistakable  indications  at  the  right  hour. 
There  are  the  burning  forenoons  of  August  which  drive  a 
man  from  his  turnip-thinning  to  musings  under  the  yew- 
tree  shade  ;  and  the  early  twilights  of  November,  excellent 
for  ten  minutes’  idling  round  the  glimmering  walks 
after  the  tools  are  put  away  ;  but  of  all  periods  proper 
for  the  meditative  recess  there  is  none  like  the  first 
authentic  spring  day.  It  may  fall  in  March,  or  in  a 
backward  year  as  late  as  May  ;  but  early  or  late,  its 
signs  are  clear.  The  restless  North-easter  which 
worried  the  world  for  ten  days  together  suddenly 
lulls  ;  the  sun  is  in  the  air,  suffused,  ambient,  no  longer 
pale  and  small,  shining  credibly  enough  through  all 
those  millions  of  miles  which  astronomers  tell  of.  The 
inky  glooms  and  sudden  whirls  of  snow  from  cataract 
skies  are  gone  ;  the  air  extracts  by  some  alembic 
quality  a  score  of  seasonable  smells — the  breath  of  box- 
edges  in  the  sun,  of  drying  mould,  the  rankness  of 
Crown  Imperials,  above  all  the  sweetness  of  the  first 
mown  grass,  itself  enough  to  overpower  the  last 
cautious  doubts  as  to  whether  winter’s  back  is  fairly 
turned  upon  us.  The  blossom-buds  on  the  apple  trees, 
thickening  over  the  boughs  in  starry -clouds,  have 
visibly  swelled  since  yesterday  ;  the  larch  plantation 
beyond  the  hedge  shows  a  fine  difference  in  the  contrast 
of  its  foxy  fawn  against  the  pale  blue  of  the  northern 
skv.  The  world  is  stirring  again  ;  the  yearly  miracle, 
incredible  as  ever  but  a  week  ago,  begins  to  shake  the 
doubt  of  the  wintered  sceptic  once  more.  It  is  a  day  for 
getting  into  the  old  summer  garden-coat  again,  in  the 
forgotten  jumble  of  whose  pockets  the  hands  encounter 
odds  and  ends  of  last  year’s  tackle — wall-nails  and 
scraps  of  list,  the  bast,  the  tar-twine,  the  budding 
knife,  friendly  reminders  of  businesses  due  again — due 
to-morrow,  we  will  say  ;  to-day  we  obey  the  motion  of 
Nature  towards  the  contemplative  holiday  and  a  casting- 
up  of  the  garden  balances. 

Once  more — as  seems  the  rule  now  with  English 
springs — the  cycle  of  change  appears  to  move  rather 
in  defiance  of  the  weather  than  in  response  to  it.  Spite 
of  inversions  of  mild  December  and  nipping  March,  the 
great  impulse  comes  almost  true  to  its  time.  The 
crocuses  were  a  forlorn  hope,  thrown  out  and  lost 
before  the  main  advance,  with  hardly  a  day’s  sun  to 
make  them  open  their  hearts.  The  primroses,  though 
the  sparrows,  with  unaccountable  spite  or  whim, 
behead  them  persistently,  begin  to  make  their  numbers 
tell.  By  one  of  the  apparent  caprices  of  bird  nature  as 
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yet  altogether  unexplained,  the  fruit-trees  are  this  year  ! 
permitted  to  carry  a  tolerable  promise  of  bloom.  In 
January  the  tits  and  chaffinches — who  in  many  places  | 
do  most  of  the  mischief  commonly  laid  to  the  charge  of  | 
the  bullfinches — began  their  systematic  onslaught  on  the 
buds  that  were  not  safely  netted  over  ;  clearing  the 
plums,  severely  thinning  the  pears,  but,  after  a  few 
skirmishes  among  the  standard  trees,  leaving  the 
apples  almost  intact.  With  a  deprecatory  thought  for 
Nemesis,  with  a  clear  notion  of  the  chances  of  May 
frosts  and  a  doubt  what  the  tits — at  present  irreproach¬ 
ably  searching  the  lichen  on  the  apple-boughs — may  | 
take  into  their  heads  to  do  before  the  blossom  falls,  the 
gardener  concludes  provisionally  that  there  should  be 
apples  in  the  loft  this  year. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  must  be  reckoned  | 
some  fresh  developments  of  energy  in  the  four-footed 
troublers  of  the  peace.  There  is  the  collection  of 
vernal  phloxes  and  mossy  saxifrages  which  a  pair  of  j 
short-tailed  field-mice  in  two  or  three  nights  nibbled  ; 
into  a  honeycombed  litter  of  destruction;  there  are  the 
seed-rows,  spite  of  red-lead  dressings,  methodically 
turned  up  and  cleared  out  by  marauders  of  the  long¬ 
tailed  tribe  ;  there  are,  for  all  the  careful  enceinte  of 
wire  netting,  the  navvy  works  of  moles  and  rabbits  in 
the  borders  ;  all  the  ravages  which  make  it  more  and  ; 
more  needful  for  a  man  to  be  a  trapper  before  he  can  1 
be  a  gardener.  Too  much  contemplation  of  this  side  of  ' 
the  sum  will  spoil  the  best  spring  day  :  it  is  better  to  : 
review  the  flower-borders,  where  the  balance  is  held  j 
truer.  There  are  the  inevitable  gaps — a  Lulworth 
narcissus  coming  blind,  a  Campanula  Mcerheimi  re¬ 
fusing  the  last  persuasion  to  thrive  in  unfriendly  i 
ground — but  there  are  surprises  on  the  good  side 
to  set  against  the  failures,  the  last  new  pceony 
actually  showing  flower-buds,  an  overdue  Dodecatheon 
putting  forth  at  last  a  pale  olive-green  horn.  If 
by  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  the  balance  be  so 
far  on  the  right  side  that  the  gardener  is  moved 
to  a  dangerous  complacency,  there  is  another  column 
of  the  account  which  will  probably  bring  him  down 
to  a  sober  frame  of  mind  again.  What  of  all  the 
alterations  planned  last  autumn,  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  many  autumns  past  ?  The  old  apple-trees,  long 
threatened,  stand  yet  with  all  their  canker  ;  the  crowded 
perennials  are  still  to  be  replanted.  Where  are  the  new 
roses  marked  in  the  catalogues  with  such  a  liberal 
hand  ?  How  far  has  that  re-turfing  gone  ;  the  levelling 
of  this  rough  corner  ?  Will  these  improvements  be 
carried  through  next  season,  or  next,  or  in  our  tenancy 
at  all  ?  There  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  a  man’s  pride 
in  questions  such  as  these  ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  rather 
encouragement  that  a  gardener  needs  than  repression. 

In  most  seasons  he  will  do  well  to  hearten  himself  by 
magnifying  his  office,  something  in  the  temper  in  which 
sound-grained  old  Varro  boasts  not  only  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  are  a  pious  and  useful  class,  but  that 
they  alone  are  the  survivors  of  the  breed  of  Saturn  and 
the  Golden  Age. 


BRIDGE. 

THE  DECLARATION - NO  TRUMPS  [continued). 

\\J E  will  now  consider  the  actual  requirements  for 
»  *  a  No  Trump  declaration. 

With  four  aces  in  one  hand,  No  Trumps  should 
always  be  declared,  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine  an 
exception  even  to  this  rule. 

With  such  a  hand  as — 

Hearts — Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8,  5,  2 
Diamonds — Ace,  5 
Clubs — Ace,  3 
Spades — Ace 

the  right  declaration  at  the  score  of  love  would  be 
hearts  and  not  No  Trumps.  The  winning  of  the  game 
would  be  practically  a  certainty  with  hearts  as  trumps, 
whereas,  if  No  Trumps  were  declared,  there  would  be 
a  great  danger  of  one  of  the  other  suits  being  brought 
n  by  the  adversaries,  and  four  or  five  tricks  being  lost 
in  it,  before  the  heart  suit  could  be  established.  There 
would  be  a  very  substantial  and  appreciable  loss  in  the 
honour  score  by  ^declaring  hearts  on  this  hand,  but 


winning  the  game  is  the  primary  consideration,  and 
the  winning  or  losing  of  the  rubber  involves  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  over  200  points  ;  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  right  to  accept  the  loss  of  68  or  8.]  points 
above  the  line  for  the  certainty  of  winning  the  game, 
especially  if  it  were  the  last  game  of  the  rubber. 

There  are  many  players,  with  the  gambling  instinct 
strongly  developed,  who  will  not  accept  this  theory, 
but  who  would  unhesitatingly  declare  No  Trumps  on 
such  a  hand,  for  the  sake  of  scoring  100  above  the 
line.  The  principle,  however,  is  not  sound.  The  best 
and  soundest  advice  which  can  be  given  is,  always  to 
take  the  most  likely  chance  of  winning  the  game,  quite 
regardless  of  extra  points,  either  above  or  below  the 
line,  which  might  result  from  a  bolder  policy,  if  the 
cards  happened  to  lie  favourably. 

Holding  three  aces  in  his  own  hand,  the  dealer  should 
never  pass  the  call  in  the  early  stages  of  the  game.  A 
bare  three-ace  hand  is  not  a  strong  No  Trump  call,  in 
fact  it  is  a  very  weak  one,  but  it  has  possibilities.  The 
three  aces  are  only  good  for  three  tricks,  but  they 
enable  the  dealer  to  stop  each  of  the  three  suits  which 
they  command,  and  they  give  him  a  fine  chance  of 
establishing  and  bringing  in  any  long  suit  which  he 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  his  dummy.  Here 
again,  the  dealer  makes  the  No  Trump  declaration,  not 
on  his  three  aces,  not  on  the  strength  of  his  own  hand, 
but  on  the  assistance  which  his  own  hand  will  give  to 
the  strength  which  he  hopes  to  find  in  the  dummy.  It 
the  dummy  has  a  bad  hand  there  is  certain  to  be 
disaster,  but  a  three-ace  hand  always  presents  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  on  those  possibilities  the  forward  decla¬ 
ration  should  be  made. 

Any  hand  containing  three  aces  is  a  jeu  de  regie 
No  Trump  call,  but  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  dealer  is  bound  to  declare  No  Trumps  whenever 
he  has  three  aces  in  his  own  hand.  He  must  not  pass 
the  call  with  three  aces,  he  is  bound  to  make  some 
declaration  himself,  but  that  declaration  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  No  Trumps.  That  is  the  danger  of  laying 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  such  as  that  a  three-ace 
hand  is  a  jeu  de  regie  No  Trump.  Beginners  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  are  not  playing  the  game  if  they  do 
not  declare  No  Trumps  with  three  aces,  whatever  the 
rest  of  their  hand  may  be.  Take  the  following  two 
hands  for  instance  : 


No.  1. 

Hearts — Ace,  queen,  10,  9,  2 
Diamonds — Ace,  7,  4 
Clubs— 9,  7,  3 
Spades — Ace,  10 


No.  2. 

Hearts— 7,  3 

Diamonds — Ace,  king,  knave, 
10,  4,  2 

Clubs — Ace,  8,  5 
Spades — Ace,  9 


Both  of  these  hands  contain  the  requisite  three 
aces,  yet  no  experienced  bridge  player  would  declare 
No  Trumps  on  either  of  them  at  the  score  of  love-all. 
He  would  declare  hearts  on  No.  1,  and  diamonds  on 
No.  2.  A  light  No  Trump,  however  anaemic  it  may  be, 
is  always  preferable  to  a  light  red  suit  declaration,  but 
a  strong  red  suit  declaration,  such  as  either  of  the  above, 
is  far  better  than  an  average  No  Trump  call.  There  is 
a  certainty  of  making  a  good  score,  and  a  good  possi¬ 
bility  of  winning  the  game,  without  taking  any  risks  at 
all.  If  the  dummy  puts  down  a  good  hand,  with 
protection  in  the  dealer’s  unguarded  suit,  the  game 
would  be  won  at  No  Trumps,  but  in  that  case  it  would 
probably  be  won  also  on  the  suit  declaration,  although 
the  winning  score  would  not  be  so  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  dummy  has  a  very  bad  hand,  every  trick  in 
the  dealer’s  weak  suit  may  be  made  against  him,  and 
it  may  be  all  that  he  can  do  to  save  the  game. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  disabuse  the  be¬ 
ginner’s  mind  of  the  idea  that  he  is  bound  to  declare 
No  Trumps  whenever  he  holds  three  aces.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  should  make  a  declaration  on  his  own  hand,  and, 
if  he  has  not  got  a  good  red  suit,  he.  must  declare 
No  Trumps,  but  if  he  has  a  good  suit  of  either  hearts  or 
diamonds,  and  one  other  suit  entirely  unguarded,  he  will 
often  find  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  if  he  is  so  fed  up  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
three  aces  that  he  considers  himself  bound  to  declare 
No  Trumps,  in  preference  to  going  for  a  safer  game 
and  a  certain  score. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA. 


THE  PREMIER  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

Sir, — It  was  frequently  stated  during  Mr.  Balfour’s 
premiership  that  he  was  violating  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  his  continuance  in  office  in  spite  of  hostile 
bye-elections  and  by  his  general  conduct  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  venture  to  think  that,  even  if 
the  charge  were  true,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
will  soon  surpass  Mr.  Balfour  in  that  respect.  We 
have  recently  witnessed  the  painful  spectacle  of  the 
Government  introducing  a  Bill,  and  then  voting  for 
another  Bill,  intended  to  supplant  the  Government  Bill. 
This  is  subversive  of  every  constitutional  principle. 
The  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  respect  is 
well  described  by  Sir  John  Seeley  in  his  “  Introduction 
to  Political  Science  ”.  “  The  Minister  is  not  the 

servant  of  Parliament,  but  its  king.  He  does  not  carry 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  others,  but  his  own  wishes. 
It  is  a  sort  of  High  Treason  against  the  State  when  the 
Minister  gives  up  his  own  view  in  deference  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  he  must  give  up  something,  it  is  his  duty  to 
give  up,  not  his  view,  but  his  office”  (page  221).  And 
again  Sir  John  Seeley  says  :  “He  has  the  same  mind 
as  the  Parliament  ;  that  is  why  he  is  minister  ;  but  he 
has  not  borrowed  their  mind.  They  choose  him,  not 
because  he  is  pliant,  not  because  he  has  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  will  readily  conform  himself  to  any  view 
that  may  become  prevalent  among  themselves.  They 
choose  him  for  the  very  opposite  reason — because  his 
convictions  are,  or  at  least  seem,  exceptionally  strong, 
because  they  can  count  upon  him  that  he  will  have  the 
energy  and  force  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  his  work. 
It  has  always  been  recognised  as  a  corruption  of  the 
ministerial  system  when  the  Minister  has  waited  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  House,  when  he  has  been  ready 
to  take  back  his  plans  and  bring  them  up  again 
amended,  to  say  to  the  House  : 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  ;  why,  take  it  ! 

I’m  all  submission  ;  what  you’d  have  it  make  it” 

(Page  226.) 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  A.  Lovat  Fraser. 


MR.  JABEZ  BALFOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  21  April,  1906. 

Sir, — You  doubtless  voice  the  feelings  of  many  of 
your  readers  to-day  about  “  a  herd  of  detective  re¬ 
porters  on  his  track,  sleuth-hounds  for  copy,  copy”,  and 
“  there  is  something  about  all  this  that  jars  on  one  ? 
detestably”.  It  is  a  pity  the  public  does  not  realise 
that  behind  “copy,  copy”,  is  “circulation,  circula¬ 
tion”,  and  behind  “  circulation  ”  the  greed  for  gold. 
Some  would  call  it  “enterprise”,  but,  to  the  credit  of 
the  English  press,  there  are  many  to  be  found  who 
want  neither  such  “  enterprise  ”  nor  the  money  it  brings 
in.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  public  can  be  made  to 
realise  that  they  are  assisting  in  a  sort  of  confidence 
trick  played  upon  them,  they  will  confine  their 
patronage  to  properly  conducted  newspapers.  The 
average  newspaper  man  is  often  pained  at  the  extremes 
reached  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  “circulation”, 
while  injury  is  added  to  insult  by  his  getting  some  of 
the  credit  as  a  result  of  his  calling.  The  whole  contents 
bill  of  one  of  the  London  morning  papers  was  taken  up 
last  Tuesday  by  “  Jabez  Balfour  Found  ”,  as  if  he  were 
hunted  and  “found”  for  some  murder.  The  prefix 
“  Mr.  ”  to  a  man  who  had  expiated  his  crime,  and  was 
now  free,  would  not  do.  It  was  far  too  respectable 
for  the  object  in  view,  and  hence,  would  not  gather  the 
same  number  of  ha’pence  as  the  sensational  type  and 
style  adopted.  Next  we  heard  of  certain  hospitality 
— the  contents  bill  and  the  hospitality  forming  together 
most  contradictory  and  ludicrous  situations,  but  both 
having  the  one  and  only  object  in  view— the  w’orship  of 
the  god  of  “circulation  ”.  Yours  faithfully, 

G.  J.  McDermott. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  April. 

Sir, — Though  I  have  been  in  Yienna  I  was  not  aware 
that  Easter  was  anticipated  by  a  day  ;  but  Austria  is 
not  the  only  Roman  Catholic  country  where  this  is  the 
case.  In  Mey rick’s  “  Practical  Working  of  the  Church 
of  Spain  ”,  page  282,  he  says  that  in  Granada,  the  idea 
is  universal  that  our  Lord  rose  on  Saturday  morning. 
He  went  into  the  cathedral  on  that  day,  and  found  it 
crammed  full.  About  nine  a  priest  drew  aside  a  curtain, 
and  a  deafening  uproar  arose.  Half  the  children  ot 
Granada  he  says  appeared  to  be  there  armed  with  bells 
and  rattles  which  were  all  set  going.  Squibs  and 
crackers  were  let  off  among  the  congregation,  and  out¬ 
side  the  bells  clattered  and  guns  were  fired.  Then  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  large  heaps  of  stones  having 
previously  been  collected,  a  general  onslaught  was  made 
on  all  the  dogs  (who  are  supposed  to  represent  Jews, 
Protestants,  infidels).  A  ours,  &c. 

A.  A. 


“PLATO  AT  CLARIDGE’S.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Boston,  Mass.,  15  April,  1906. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  printed  animadversions  upon 
the  eccentric  pronouncements  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  may 
I  sav  that  to  Americans  of  any  education,  the  oddest 
feature  about  it  all  is,  that  he  i*s  taken  at  all  seriously 
by  Englishmen  ?  Very  truly, 

Edward  Breck. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  April,  1906. 

Sir, — Whilst  heartily  endorsing  your  reviewer’s 
opinion  on  the  necessity  for  one  to  reside  in  France  if 
he  wishes  to  gain  a  mastery  of  colloquial  French,  and 
feeling  much"  honoured  for  the  favourable  judgment 
passed  on  my  book,  may  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  on  a  verv  important  point  in  your  article  on 
the  above  subject  ? 

Gouin’s  method,  on  which  my  elementary  French 
Course  is  based,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  English, 
at  least  in  the  elementary  stages.  It  makes,  on  the 
contrary,  a  judicious  use  of  the  student’s  mother- 
tongue  in  order  to  teach  thoroughly  the  words  and 
idioms  of  the  foreign  language,  calling  into  play,  at 
the  same  time,  his  powers  of  mental  visualisation  and 
induction. 

Cuique  suum.  It  is  at  the  unscientific,  though  much, 
advertised  “Natural  Method”  that  the  accusation  of 
slowness  and  rigidity  should  be  levelled.  Now,  sir,  no 
one  objects  so  much  to  arbitrariness,  dogmatism  and 
one-sidedness  in  a  method  as  the  followers  of  the  late 
French  philologist  Francois  Gouin.  Gouinists  refuse 
to  treat  the  adult  student  as  a  little  child,  whose  mental 
faculties  are  still  undeveloped.  They  strive,  as  my 
paper  analysed  before  the  Paris  International  Modern 
Languages  Congress  (1900)  amply  testifies,  to  make 
Gouin’s  Method  the  most  eclectic,  comprehensive  and 
rapid  system  of  teaching  languages.  Finally,  I  would 
add  that  an  experience  of  many  years  has  shown  me 
that  not  only  is  Gouin’s  Method  the  best  for  young 
students  (as  your  reviewer  rightly  asserts),  but  also  the 
most  satisfactory  for  adults,  whose  memory  and  imagi¬ 
nation  it  trains  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Albert  Thouaille. 


“A  NOVEL  COMPLAINT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review:. 

23  April,  1906. 

Sir,— The  child  Elizabeth  Lindsay  understood  Scotch 
better  than  your  correspondent  Mr.  C.  R.  Jerram.  Mr. 
Jerram  says  that  in  the  ballad  of  “  Auld  Robin  Gray  ” 
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there  was  no  occasion  for  the  killing  of  the  cow,  as 
Elizabeth  proposed,  in  order  to  deepen  the  pathos  of 
the  ballad,  but  that  to  steal  the  cow  merely  would 
sufficiently  answer  the  purpose.  To  steal  the  cow 
would  only  be  to  spoil  the  spoiler,  as  the  cow  was 
stolen  already.  Mr.  Jerram  seems  to  understand 
the  Scotch  phrase  “  stown  away”  in  the  sense  of 
hidden  away  somewhere,  but  the  tenses  of  the  Scotch 
verb  run  thus  :  steal,  stealt,  stown.  Hence  that 
doleful  plaint  in  the  ballad,  “  the  coo  was  stown  awa  ” 
just  signifies  the  cow  was  stolen  away. 

Little  Elizabeth  Lindsay  had  a  clear  artistic  eye  for 
the  readiest  way  of  multiplying  the  woes  of  Mrs.  Robin 
Gray.  The  coo,  especially  when  only  one  was  kept, 
was  usually  a  household  favourite.  To  steal  her  was 
therefore  to  bring  consternation  on  her  owners,  but  to 
kill  the  coo  was  to  do  “  a  deed  without  a  name 
I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Forbes. 


THE  EASINESS  OF  CHESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Friars,  Hereford,  24  April,  1906. 

Sir, — The  articles  on  “  The  Duffer’s  Point  of  View” 
and  “The  Easiness  of  Chess”  have  been  very  inte¬ 
resting,  though — if  a  reader,  who  also  is  an  enthusiastic 
player,  may  say  so— -I  think  the  whole  trend  of  the  latter 
article  somewhat  misrepresents  the  game  of  chess  as 
an  art. 

“It  is  certainly  not  so  difficult  as  ‘Bridge’.  .  .  . 
Even  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  difficult  to  play 
well,  the  answer  is  very  similar”  you  continue. 

Personally,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  R.  F. 
Green  who,  with  authority,  says:  “  Coming  to  us  as 
it  has,  invested  with  every  dignity  and  importance  that 
antiquity  can  give,  it  has  kept  pace  for  more  than  five 
centuries  with  the  most  rapidly  advancing  civilisation. 
It  has  been  for  centuries  the  favourite  recreation  of  the 
greatest  minds.  That  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
game  [N.B.],  and  that  its  study  involves  no  small 
expenditure  of  time,  must  be  admitted,  but  these  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  ‘  drawbacks  ’.  It  constitutes  a 
mental  training  of  the  greatest  possible  value  and 
promotes  a  taste  which  can  only  be  elevating  ”. 

Learning  the  legal  moves  of  each  piece,  and  rudi¬ 
ments  (which  is  insufficient)  may  not  be  very  difficult ; 
but  moving  the  pieces  as  part  of  a  reasonably  con¬ 
ceived  plan  of  attack,  is  a  different  matter — on  a  higher 
mental  plane  than  most  games — and  requires  a  well- 
developed  brain,  much  practice  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  prime  conditions  of  the  possibility. 

As  to  your  remark  about  certain  players — “  weak 
ones,  of  course,  and  correspondingly  vain — assuming  a 
ridiculous  air  of  intellectual  superiority  when  watched 
by  persons  who  do  not  understand  chess  ”,  surely 
their  number  would  be  largely  increased  if  new  con¬ 
verts  of  simply  “normal  intelligence”  like  themselves, 
Eearnt,  as  you  suggest,  only  the  “rudiments  of  the 
game  ”. 

Upon  analysis,  then,  “the  easiness  of  chess”  does 
not  seem  so  apparent  ;  but  what  you  in  another  para¬ 
graph  rightly  call  “  a  perfectly  inexhaustible  mine  of 
pleasure”,  becomes  obvious,  and  the  art  of  chess  again 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  pool  of  games  as  rapidly  as 
it  was  unfairly  dragged  down  to  the  bottom  in  the 
mud. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  article  and 
perhaps  many  of  your  readers  will,  I  feel  certain,  not 
estrange  them,  though  mutual  courtesy  and  outspoken¬ 
ness  may  conduce  to  a  better  general  understanding  on 
such  an  interesting  subject  as  the  one  discussed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Mattey. 


THE  “BRITANNIA”  BEAGLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  in  your  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  “Britannia”  Beagles  you  have  some¬ 
what  missed  the  pertinence  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s 


question  ?  The  public  has  been  annually  contributing 
a  sum  of  money  (amount  unknown)  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  “  Britannia  ”  pack,  and  as  many  citizens  regard 
the  sport  of  hare-hunting  as  a  most  improper  amuse¬ 
ment  for  boys,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Admiralty 
should  be  asked  to  devote  no  more  public  money  to 
such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson’s  reply,  to 
the  effect  that  in  future  the  parents  of  the  cadets  will 
have  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  hunting,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  justification  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  action. 

You  suggest  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  would  do  better 
to  attack  rabbit-coursing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  is  a  consistent  opponent  of  all  cruel  sports  ; 
but  as  rabbit-coursing  is  not  endowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  specially  practised  by  youths  who  are  in  statu 
pupillari,  I  fail  to  see  the  relevance  of  your  retort. 
You  can  hardly  mean  to  imply  that  labour  members 
should  confine  their  criticism  to  the  sports  of  the 
working-classes.  Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  S.  Salt. 


DOG  IMPORTATION  RULES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — In  the  interests  of  dog-owners  generally,  may 
I  call  attention  to  the  insidious  advance  of  dog-hating 
legislation?  Will  someone,  interested  and  influential, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  take  the  trouble  (although  not 
directly  harassed  thereby)  to  look  into  the  Board  of 
Agriculture’s  Dog  Importation  Rules  and  Fees  (^25 
per  dog),  noting  that  this  is  England,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  under  a  Liberal  Government,  and  that  the 
autocratic  interference,  with  what  used  to  be  a  purely 
local  and  private  concern,  had  its  “thin  end  of  the 
wedge  ”  inserted  about  the  close  of  the  century. 

These  primary  quarantine  regulations,  inoffensive, 
reasonable  and,  if  required  at  all,  perfectly  effectual — 
have  since  developed  into  positive  cruelty  to  man  and 
beast.  The  ill-advised  and  foolish  “  Sheep  scab  regula¬ 
tions  for  Scotland  ”,  issued  last  year,  by  this  Board — 
being  promptly  attacked  by  the  late  Lochiel — were,  if 
I  do  not  err — as  promptly  modified.  “  The  dog  im¬ 
portation  rules  ”,  however,  affect  only  a  weak  minority 
— the  voteless  taxpayer  being  chiefly  aggrieved.  This 
lowly  citizen,  although  usually  credited  with  many 
good  works,  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  making  a 
friend  of  her  dog,  and  appears  to  be  the  pet  aversion  of 
this  omnipotent  board,  which  quotes  figures  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  (troublesome)  females  who  venture  to 
keep  dogs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  So  steady  has 
been  the  advance  of  this  new  tyranny,  that  some 
morning  we  may  awake  to  find  that  “  The  Board  ”  has 
decreed  that  dogs  may  not  be  kept  at  all,  excepting  for 
sporting  purposes,  laboratory  use,  or  to  guard  premises, 
in  which  case  they  must  be  chained,  muzzled,  harnessed, 
also  examined  twice  daily  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  at 
owner’s  cost,  for  signs  of  rabies — this  being  the  only 
method  by  which  the  timorous  Briton  may  escape  the 
risk  of  hydrophobia  ! 

The  absurd  claim  to  have  stamped  out  “  rabies”  by 
their  present  regulations  would  be  hard  indeed  for  the 
Board  to  prove.  Other  countries  equally  free  do  not 
exclude  dogs,  nor  drive  their  owners  to  expatriation. 
The  creed  of  the  coward  is  in  the  ascendent — the  cult 
of  fear — witness  the  enormous  increase  of  vivisection, 
with  its  attendant  serum-mongering.  To  deplore 
suffering,  in  the  helpless  sub-human  races,  is  we 
learn  “  neurotic  ”,  “  scientific  ”  to  try  to  protect  our 
precious  selves — no  matter  at  what  cost  to  these 
others.  When,  alas  !  may  we  expect  on  behalf  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  our  poor  dogs— these  immemorial 
friends  of  man — that  enlightened  legislation  which 
would  ensure  a  training  of  the  people  in  such  hygienic 
and  friendly  supervision  of  their  domestic  animals  as 
would,  assuredly,  be  more  likely  to  stamp  out  “rabies” 
than  the  muzzles,  the  straps,  the  cages,  and  the 
inspections,  all  the  crude  and  benighted  measures  of 
the  present  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 

Yours,  &c. 

Perplexed. 
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REVIEWS. 

VERGIL  TRANSLATION. 

c‘The  iEneid  of  Vergil.”  By  C.  J.  BilLson.  London: 
Arnold.  1906.  30s.  net. 

E'HE  ‘dead  hand  of  Milton  has  long'  lain  heavy  on 
our  translators  of  classical  poets.  His  travesty 
of  Horace  s  Ode  to  Pyrrha  was  for  long  accepted  as  a 
model  translation,  though  its  chief  features  are  a  metre 
uncongenial  to  us,  an  absence  of  rhyme  without  which 
a^  lyrical  effect  has  very  seldom  been  produced  to 
English  ears,  a  literal  rendering  and  close  adherence  to 
the  Latin  order  of  sentence,  which  our  want  of  inflec¬ 
tion  makes  ambiguous  and  absurd  ;  it  is  entirely 
alien  from  our  “  structureless  comminution  ”.  Again 
Milton  s  wonderful  and  unrivalled  mastery  of  blank 
verse  has  created  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  medium 
is  the  best  for  all  epics.  It  is  true  that  we  have  for 
some  time  been  emancipating  ourselves  from  the 
obsession — the  supremacy  of  blank  verse,  even  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek  tragic  senarius,  has  been 
seriously  threatened  lately,  though  in  that  realm  it  is 
much  more  defensible— but  the  production  of  works  like 
that  under  notice  shows  how  hard  the  superstition  dies. 
No  doubt  a  second  Milton  would  re-establish  it  ;  in 
existing  circumstances  that  is  an  academic  speculation, 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  nowadays  perfect  blank  verse 
would  pall  on  the  reader  early  in  the  epic.  Of  course 
the  principal  danger  of  blank  verse  as  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the  inferior  kind 
can  be  poured  out,  of  malice  prepense,  as  in  the  “  Epic 
of  Hades  ’  ,  accidentally  in  prose,  as  in  the  opening  of 
“  Westward  Ho  !  ”  and  in  parts  of  “  Lorna  Doone”, 
or  with  burlesque  intent,  as  in  “  George  de  Barnwell  ”. 
“  Would  ye  mayhap  make  trial  of  our  teas  ?  We  do 
not  advertise  as  some  folks  do,  but  sell  as  low  as  any 
other  house.” 

It  is  to  avoid  this  danger  that  translators  have  tried 
so  many  novelties  in  metre,  notably  Professor  Mackail, 
in  his  recent  Odyssey,  which  has  suggested  to  us  a 
possible  novelty  in  the  rendering  of  Vergil.  Professor 
Mackail  has  adopted  the  metre  of  Omar  ^Khayyam  and 
inevitably  the  “  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey  ” 
have  disappeared  under  the  treatment,  and  moreover 
the  quatrains  break  up  the  steady  rapid  flow  which  is 
so  essential  to  epic  narrative.  An  obvious  corrective 
would  be  to  follow  Mr.  Swinburne  in  “  Laus  Veneris  ”, 
and  rhyme  the  third  lines  in  each  pair  of  quatrains 
with  each  other.  Here  however  we  should  fall  into 
another  error,  equally  lamentable  in  translating  Homer, 
eyer-elaboration  of  metre,  a  charge  which  Worsley 
did  not  altogether  escape  in  his  admirable  Spenserian 
version.  Would  this  criticism  apply  to  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  with  Vergil,  who  is  so  much  more  artificial, 
so  much  more  modern  than  Homer?  We  throw  out 
the  suggestion  for  some  future  translator.  A  priori 
it  would  seem  that  a  long  dactylic  or  anapaestic 
metre,  rhyming  in  couplets  or  occasionally  triplets, 
such  as  Mr.  Way’s  Odyssey,  or  Lord  Bowen’s  .Eneid, 
is  the  first  requisite  in  rendering  Homer  or  Vergil. 
Conington  s  ballad-metre  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  It  is  at  best  a  one-stringed  lyre.  But  there 
is  another  method  which,  in  the  case  of  Vergil,  has  been 
tried  with  supreme  success,  though  alas  !  only  in  frag- 
ments.  We  refer  to  the  rhymed  couplets  of  the  late 
rrederick  Myers,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  speci- 
here  and  there  in  his  wonderful  essay  on  Vergil. 
The  success  of  that  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of 
rofessor  Murray’s  Euripides,  is  a  result  of  personality 
more  than  of  method,  and  by  no  means  solves  the 
problem  finally.  A  new  effort  in  that  direction  would 
always  be  welcome,  but  mere  academic  frigid  blank 
verse  however  close  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  such 
as  is  Mr.  Billson’s  work,  is  either  a  high-class  “  crib  ”, 
a  substitute  for  imperfect  education  in  others,  or  an 
empty  piece  of  book-making.  Inspiration  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  style  are  indispensable.  Such  a  work  as  this 
may  have  its  uses  for  those  who  know  no  Latin,  they 
may  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  correct,  as  they  can  feel 
that  it  is  smooth,  but  the  scholarly  reader  finding  herein 
neither  novelty  of  medium  nor  distinction  in  diction  will 
remain  cold  and  unmoved. 
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Vergil  is  eminently  difficult  to  render  into  a  really 
poetic  English  version,  and  no  one  who  is  not  himself  a 
poet  can  hope  for  any  large  measure  of  success.  That 
profound  scholarship  and  an  ear  for  verse  will  not 
carry  one  to  the  goal,  we  may  see  from  Conington. 
Neither  will  the  possessor  of  great  poetic  gifts  succeed, 
unaided  by  insight  and  sympathy.  Witness  Dryden. 
The  man  who  would  give  us  an  English  Vergil  must  be 
Vergilian.  Tennyson  might  have  done  it,  but  we  have 
no  Tennyson  now. 

A.  fragment  from  the  respective  versions  of  Myers, 
Conington  and  Mr.  Billson,  set  side  by  side,  will  sup¬ 
port  the  contentions  we  have  put  forward.  One  natu¬ 
rally  turns  to  the  great  romantic,  modern  episode  in 
the  .Eneid,  for  there  lies  the  test  of  poetic  translation. 
Vergil  is  to  many  the  story  of  Dido  and  very  little  else, 
and  in  the  Fourth  Book  the  poetic  power  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  will  be  most  readily  exercised  and  most  widely 
and  easily  recognised. 

-En.  IV.  74  Myers  renders  thus  : 

“  With  him  the  queen  the  long  ways  wanders  down 
And  shows  him  Sidon’s  wealth  and  Carthage  town, 
And  oft  would  speak,  but  as  the  words  begin 
Fails  her  breath  caught  by  mastering  love  within  ; — 
Once  more  in  feast  must  she  the  night  employ, 

Must  hear  once  more  her  Trojan  tell  of  Troy," 

Hang  on  his  kingly  voice,  and  shuddering  see 
The  imagined  scenes  where  every  scene  is  he. 

Then  guests  are  gone  and  night  and  morn  are  met, 
Far  off  in  heaven  the  solemn  stars  have  set — 

Thro’  the  empty  halls  alone  she  mourns  again, 

Lies  on  the  couch  where  hath  her  hero  lain, 

Sees  in  the  dark  his  kingly  face,  and  hears 
His  voice  imagined  in  her  amorous  ears.” 

Conington’s  version  runs  thus  : 

“  Now  thro’  the  city  of  her  pride 
She  wralks,  yEneas  at  her  side, 

Displays  the  stores  of  Sidon’s  trade, 

And  stately  homes  already  made  : 

Begins,  but  stops,  she  knows  not  why 
And  lets  the  imperfect  utterance  die. 

Now,  as  the  sunlight  wears  away, 

She  seeks  the  feast  of  yesterday, 

Inquires  once  more  of  Troy’s  eclipse, 

And  hangs  once  more  upon  his  lips. 

Then,  when  the  guests  have  gone  their  ways, 

And  the  dim  moon  withdraws  her  rays, 

And  setting  stars  to  slumber  call, 

Alone  she  mourns  in  that  lone  hall, 

Clasps  the  dear  couch,  where  late  he  lay, 

Beholds  him,  hears  him  far  away.” 

Now  for  Mr.  Billson  : 

Now  through  the  streets  she  leads  him  and  displays 
Her  Tyrian  wealth,  her  city  built  and  made  ; 

Begins  to  speak,  and  checks  the  half-spoken  word  : 
Now  to  the  banquet  goes  at  ebbing  day, 

And  asks  again  to  hear  the  Tale  of  Troy, 

Infatuate  !  and  again  hangs  on  his  lips. 

But  when  they  part,  and  the  dim  moon  in  turn 
Sets,  and  the  sinking  stars  are  urging  sleep, 

Sole  in  her  hall  she  mourns,  his  empty  couch 
Clasps,  and  him  absent  hears  far  off  and  sees.” 


FACTS  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 

“Russia:  Travels  and  Studies.”  By  Annette  M.  B. 
Meakin.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  16s. 
net. 

'T'HIS  book  may  be  classed  as  a  pendant  to  Sir 
T  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  lately  revised  standard 
work  on  Russia.  The  one  supplies  interesting  and  very 
instructive  material  for  the  serious  student  of  Russian 
psychology  and  political  economy  :  the  other  valuable 
historical  information,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  or  for  the  traveller.  Miss  Meakin 
has  undertaken  several  journeys  in  Russia  :  she  has 
travelled  east,  west,  north  and  south  in  the  land  she 
writes  about.  This  is  her  third  volume.  It  is  mainly 
an  historic  and  geographical  account  of  the  places  she 
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has  visited,  illustrated  by  many  good  photographs. 
We  can  hardly  assert  that  the  reader  is  not  “  teased  by 
footnotes,  or  offended  by  partiality”.  Yet  the.  teasing 
is  mollified  by  the  interesting  character  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  supplied,  and  the  partiality  more  or  less  justifiable. 

In  one  of  these  footnotes,  for  instance,  referring  to 
Dr.  Clarke’s  remarks  on  the  early  Russian  paintings,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  art  of  painting  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  Russia  with  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
eikons  in  the  churches  were  brought  by  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  from  Byzantium.  The  figures  and  in¬ 
scriptions  on  these  eikons  are  highly  interesting  examples 
of  the  art  of  painting,  coming  down  from  many  centuries 
before  that  art  became  known  to  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  painfully  detached  descriptions  presented  in  the 
chapters  on  the  two  capitals  and  the  twenty  odd  chief 
towns  of  Russia  mainly  consist  of  ancient  history  ;  but 
as  provincial  Russia  is  little  known  outside  the  borders, 
the  information  may  be  fresh  to  most  readers.  But 
there  is  too  much  commonplace.  S.  Petersburg,  we 
are  solemnly  told,  is  built  on  absolutely  flat  ground  ; 
the  Nevsky  Prospect  is  the  chief  street,  the  beautiful 
Neva  serves  as  an  overflow  for  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ladoga  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  S.  Isaac  s 
Cathedral  is  built  on  piles.  Further  on  we  learn  that 
Moscow  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  little  river 
Moskva,  followed  by  a  lengthy  guide-book  description 
of  that  capital.  The  chapters  on  the  peasantry  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Great  Russia  are 
better.  Miss  Meakin  observes  that  the  people  are  like 
their  country  ;  they  have  plenty  of  faults,  but  they  are 
the  faults  of  generous,  open-hearted  natures.  This  judg¬ 
ment  we  can  endorse,  though  we  can  hardly  go  so  far 
as  to  corroborate  her  opinion  that  the  Russians  are  in 
many  respects  like  the  English.  True  their  generosity 
and  open-heartedness  are  as  expansive  as  the  streets  of 
their  towns,  but  their  highly  excitable  nature,  totally 
unlike  the  English,  makes  them  as  unsteady  as  their 
swinging  droskies.  Like  the  music  of  his  country,  the 
nature  of  the  Russian  is  in  the  minor  key,  but  once 
roused  to  the  tempo  of  a  dance,  he  abandons  himself 
to  the  whirlwind  of  the  trippakfi  or  the  kanffirinskaya. 
In  the  heat  of  discussion  or  debate,  or  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  revenge,  he  loses  his  self-control,  and  will  stake 
his  all  on  the  last  card.  The  exact  verbal  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  word  “  avoice  ”  (“  it  might  come  off  ’) 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  our  language. 

With  the  reports  of  the  disastrous  strikes  of  Russian 
workmen  and  the  gruesome  tales  of  their  grievances 
fresh  in  our  recollection,  Miss  Meakin’s  chapter  on 
“Factories  and  Factory  Hands”  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  and  opportune.  In  a  short  but  vivid  description 
of  Russia’s  chief  centres  of  industry  we  are  shown  the 
economic  condition  of  the  workmen  of  some  dozen 
great  towns.  At  nearly  all  the  large  factories  the 
employees  live  on  the  premises,  or  on  the  employers’ 
property,  where  the  arrangements  for  comfort  and 
sanitation  are  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  .most 
exacting  of  English  trade  unionists.  The  proprietors 
of  Morozov’s  Mills,  near  Tver,  have  built  for  their 
people,  not  only  a  church,  but  also  a  theatre,  which 
is  so  commodious  and  well  appointed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  large  and  important  neighbouring  town  prefer  it 
to  their  own,  which  has  practically  fallen  into  disuse  in 
consequence.  Miss  Meakin,  with  a  woman’s  instinct, 
dips  deeply  into  village  life,  the  home  customs,  mar¬ 
riages  and  cabin  (izba)  arrangements  of  the  peasants. 
The  brick  oven  in  a  cabin,  it  appears,  is  so  large  that 
the  entire  family — father,  mother,  son  and  daughter-in- 
law — utilise  it  for  their  weekly  steam-bath  in  the  few 
villages  that  do  not  possess  a  public  bath.  Here  we 
find  another  characteristic  in  which  the  Russian  peasant 
differs  from  the  English  labourer — and  not  from  him 
alone.  We  do  not  mean  the  wholesale  family  hot- 
oven  bath,  but  the  almost  religious  weekly  observance 
by  the  Russians  of  hot  vapour  ablutions,  though  Miss 
Meakin  does  not  allude  to  the  custom. 

When  the  serfs  were  liberated  the  land  which  the 
Government  bought  from  the  serf-owners  was  divided 
among  the  peasants  in  larger  or  smaller  allotments. 
Each  man  has  the  use  of  an  allotment,  but  is  not.  the 
owner,  and  in  the  village  he  has  as  well  a  bit  of 
ground  for  his  cottage.  There  is  a  redistribution  of 


land  every  three  years.  A  large  part  of  the  soil  does 
not  get  cultivated  at  all.  Much  ot  it  is  so  poor  that  the 
tenants  of  the  allotments  prefer  working  in  town  or 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Shrine.  I  here  is 
a  Government  scheme  at  the  moment  in  hand  for  the 
peasants’  purchase  of  additional  allotments  from  the 
estate  owners,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  rural  banks, 
and  for  redistributing  freehold  land  among  the  peasants. 
The  conditions  of  the  scheme,  we  fear,  are  too  alluringly 
risky  with  heavy  responsibilities  on  the  peasants’  part 
to  meet  the  financial  difficulty. 

The  cause  of  the  peasantry’s  innate  laziness  is  too 
serious  a  question  of  national  economy  to  be  settled 
offhand  by  a  Russian  “  lady  who  had  lived  for  years 
together  among  the  peasantry  ”,  who  averred  that 
it  was  a  national  fault  of  the  people  arising  from 
want  of  training  from  their  earliest  childhood.  The 
Russian  peasant  (the  father  of  the  labouring  classes)  is, 
like  the  Italian,  lazy,  in  the  first  place,  from  climatic 
influences,  worse  than  those  of  Italy.  The  excessive 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  severe  frosts  and  the  earth  & 
heavy  blanket  of  snow  in  winter,  preclude  vigorous 
exercise  ;  the  abject  poverty  oppressing  the  villages 
also  tends  to  prevent  any  kind  of  exhilarating  sport. 
Abject  poverty  keeps  whole  families,  whole  districts, 
buried  in  darkness  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  year. 
Artificial  light  is,  on  account  of  the  very  heavy  excise 
duty  and  the  cost  of  distribution  of  paraffin,  beyond 

the  reach  of  the  poor  villagers,  whose  only  means  of 

lighting  their  sparsely  windowed  cabins  is  the  primitive 
chip  light  stuck  in  the  wall.  Old  and  young  have 
therefore  to  cease  all  occupation  in  the  winter  soon 
after  three  o’clock.  Reading  and  handiwork  of  all 
kinds  have  to  be  given  up  and  early  bed  is  the  only 
resource — unless,  indeed,  the  moujik  really  is  able  to 
resign  himself  to  that  highly  philosophical  attitude 
which  elicited  Miss  Meakin’s  conclusion  that  no  one 
knows  so  well  how  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  doing  nothing 
as  the  Russian.  Children  from  school  have  no  means- 
of  preparing  their  next  day’s  lessons,  or  of  varying 
the  appalling  monotony  of  their  dull  and  tedious  young 
lives  by  story  books  or  table  games.  A  condition  of 
things  thus  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation  s^ 
life  demands  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  ot 
Russia’s  statesmen.  The  peasant  is  the  backbone  and 
sinew  of  the  great  empire  of  Russia.  To  improve  his 
helpless  condition,  to  educate  and  enlighten  him,  to 
rescue  him  from  a  life  of  constant  privation  and  fre¬ 
quent  starvation,  should  be  the  first  business  of  honest 
reformers,  not  the  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
a  clamouring  but  ill-qualified  democracy.  Ah  !  pauvre 
moujik  qu’on  meprise,  et  qu’011  bafoue  ”,  says  Tissot, 
“  c’est  toi  qui  es  l’avenir,  car  tu  es  le  peuple,  et  ie- 
peuple  russe  aura  son  jour  !  Pauvre  moujik,  que 
serait  sans  toi  la  Sainte  Russe  ?  N  es-tu  pas  le 
fondement,  les  assises  solides  sur  lesquelles  reposer 
l’enorme  et  lourde  empire  ?  N’est-ce  pas  ta  main 
calleuse,  ton  bras  robuste,  qui  s6me  le  pain  ?  Le- 
sang  qui  rougit  les  champs  de  bataille  ne  sort-u  pas 
de  tes  veines  gdn^reuses?” 


JOHANNINE  CURIOSITY. 

“Johannine  Vocabulary.”  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  London: 
Black.  1905.  13s.6d.net.  “  Johannine  Grammar.” 

By  tbe  same.  London :  Black.  1906.  16s.  6d.  net. 

UR.  EDWIN  ABBOTT  has  now  published  six 
volumes  in  his  stately  series  of  “  Diatessarica  , 
and  his  paragraphs,  which  he  has  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively  from  the  first,  are  no  fewer  than  2,799,  while 
many  of  them  are  ample  enough  to  furnish  out  such  a.n 
article  as  is  commonly  contributed  to  a  scholarly 
journal.  He  is  putting  his  retirement  to  an  honourable 
use  and  challenging  younger  men  to  a  fuller  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  time.  It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  the 
industry  it  demands,  his  mode  of  work  is  akin  to  that 
of  the  leisurely  observer  of  natural  phenomena.  I  here 
is  no  finalitv  about  it,  nor  any  hope,  or  fear,  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  subject.  Dr.  Abbott  watches  the  modes  of 
speech  of  evangelists  as  Mr.  Selous  observes  the  habits 
I  of  birds,  and  his  “  Diatessarica”,  which  we  hope  he 
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will  continue  for  many  years,  resemble  in  their  way  the 
successive  volumes  of  transactions  of  some  natural 
history  society.  But  uniform  as  he  is  in  his  methods, 
in  his  last  two  volumes  he  has  achieved  a  success 
which  his  previous  performances  had  not  led  us  to 
expect.  In  them  we  had  a  superabundance  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  the  guesses  were  often  so  crudely  improbable 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  author  of  “  Flatland”  had 
lost  his  sense  ot  humour.  Dr.  Abbott  was  wandering 
then  in  the  field  of  languages  with  which  he  was  not, 
in  spite  of  his  industry,  really  familiar.  Greek  is  as 
much  his  own  subject  as  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
in  which  he  first  won  his  reputation.  He  moves  freely 
and  naturally  in  this  domain,  and  his  zeal  and  patience 
have  been  well  rewarded. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  done  some  of  his  best  work  by  the 
more  accurate  employment  of  immemorial  methods. 
Careful  and  minute  collection  and  comparison  of  the 
use  of  words,  and  attention  to  the  slight  differences  in 
the  several  narratives  of  the  same  events  are  always 
remunerative,  and  our  author  has  brought  out  many 
points  of  interest.  For  instance,  he  is  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  familiar  thesis  that  S.  John  had  before  him 
as  he  wrote  all  the  three  preceding  Gospels  not  only 
by  general  considerations  of  probability  but  by  evi¬ 
dence,  often  very  delicate,  of  the  modification  by  the 
last  Evangelist  of  the  words  of  a  predecessor.  This 
is  especially  well  shown  in  regard  to  the  Resurrection, 
where  S.  John  alters,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  the 
terms  used  by  S.  Luke,  and  Dr  Abbott’s  description  of 
S.  John  as  the  “  cosmopolitan  Gospel’  is  illuminating. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  its  readers  have  noticed  that 
Sadducees  and  scribes  and  publicans,  familiar  figures  in 
the  pages  of  the  synoptists  and  in  the  Palestine  of  their 
daj/ ,  are  never  mentioned  by  S.  John,  lo  the  Evangelist, 
addressing  himself  to  the  wider  Christendom  of  the 
second  generation,  there  seemed  no  need  of  bringing 
these  local  characters  into  prominence.  These  are 
examples  out  of  many  of  old  methods  still  effectively 
employed.  But  Dr.  Abbott  has  a  rare  and  enviable 
extent  of  reading  and  a  genius  for  aptly  applying  its 
results,  and  he  has  been  careful  not  to  fall  behind  the 
times.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the  recent  discoveries 

Egyptian  papyri,  though  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  the  full  results  of  the  revolution  in  our  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  later  Greek  language  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  can  be  appreciated.  And  he  has  made  some 
small  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  by  a  correction  of  Tischendorf’s  readings  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  ”  ;  though  no  one  who  has  seen 
Tischendorfs  handwriting  can  have  much  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  that  over-estimated  scholar. 

But  excellent  as  Dr.  Abbott’s  work  is  in  detail,  and 
-ertain  as^  it  is  to  enrich  the  pages  of  future  commen¬ 
tators,  it  is  after  all  no  more  than  it  professes  to  be.  It 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  notes,  and  the  writer  has  too 
often  printed  data  which  he  did  well  to  collect,  though 
they  have  led  to  no  perceptible  result.  Everv  serious 
student  must  follow  the  successive  paths  of  inquiry 
which  open  before  him.  He  knows  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  them  will  be  blind  alleys  ;  some,  he  does  not 
know  which,  will  lead  him  to  fresh  discoveries.  How 
;ar  he  should  tell  the  story  of  his  failures,  which  were 
not,  we  must  remember,  on  the  direct  road  to  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  is  a  question  which  each  must  decide  for  him- 
self.  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  unduly  liberal  in  imparting 
information  which  can  only  be  of  value,  if  at  all,  in 
saving  his  successors  from  the  trouble  of  repeating 
some  of  his  inquiries.  Yet  even  they  would  do  betteV 
to  tabulate  their  instances  for  themselves,  and  say 
nothing  about  them  if  they  point  to  no  conclusion. 
But  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  merely  laborious.  He  lightens 
ms  labours  by  imagination,  and  nothing  is  more  inte¬ 
resting  in  his  work  than  to  see  mysticism  coming 
back  by  another  door.  S.  John,  he  holds,  is  absolutely 
sincere  and  gifted  with  inspiration  of  the  highest  order. 
But  he  wrote  too  late  for  his  gospel  to  be  completely 
historical.  The  Evangelist  is  an  interpreter,  and  some 
of  his  interpretations  are  mystical.  And  so  the  Miracle 
of  Cana  is  explained  in  detail  after  the  best  mediaeval 
pattern.  We  find  it  difficult  to  follow  Dr.  Abbott 
here,  and  still  more  to  accept  his  theory  that  S.  John 
must  be  explained  as  an  elaborate  writer,  “endowed 
with  an  art  of  the  most  various  kind,  not  metrical,  not 


rhetorical,  never  ornate,  yet  conforming  to  rules  of 
order,  repetition  and  variation  that  suggested  at  one 
time  the  refrains  of  a  poem,  at  another  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  drama,  at  another  the  ambiguous  utterances 
of  an  oracle  and  the  sy’mbolism  of  an  initiation  into 
religious  mysteries  .  This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
cryptograms  are  discovered,  and  thus  the  old  mystics, 
convinced  that  all  doctrine  was  latent  everywhere  in 
Scripture,  were  not  surprised  to  find  it  in  unlikely 
places,  nor  doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  any  method 
that  unveiled  it.  The  discovery,  for  them  as  for  Dr. 
Abbott,  was  its  own  justification.  But  in  his  case  it  in¬ 
volves  the  assumption  that  a  work  of  genius,  in  which  the 
personal  and  unaccountable  element  predominates,  can 
be  examined  and  its  structure  be  determined  as  though 
it  were  some  mathematically  calculated  work  of  the 
engineer  ,  that  its  parts,  and  sometimes  parts  widely 
distant,  bear  as  definite  a  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
steps  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  Not  that  he  makes  the 
relation  the  same  in  kind,  but  he  assumes  that  it  is  equal 
Jn  cogency.  For  instance,  he  regards  the  passages 
in  which  the  Evangelist  uses  the  word  “authority”  as 
a  connected  whole,  which  forms  a  disquisition  upon 
the  true  and  the  false  meanings  of  the  word  ;  and  a 
passage  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  is  taken  to  be  an 
intentional  antithesis  to  one  in  the  first.  So  elaborate 
an  arrangement  has  clearly  defeated  its  own  purpose, 
since  the  secret,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  has  not 
been  penetrated  till  our  own  age.  Dr.  Abbott  has,  in 
fact,  only  exemplified  the  familiar  truth  that  results  can 
always  be  produced  by  selecting  and  combining  texts 
of  Scripture.  But  we  cannot  grudge  him  the  help 
which  the  hypothesis  has  given,  sustaining  him  as  it 
has  done  through  a  very  hard  and  honest  examination 
of  dry  facts.  And  we  must  thank  him  for  enlivening 
what  are  necessarily  pages  of  heavy  reading  with  many 
original  and  instructive  observations  from  an  acute  and 
well-stored  mind. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  ANGLO-INDIA. 

“The  Hearseys— Five  Generations  of  an  Anglo-Indian 

Family.”  By  Colonel  Hugh  Pearse.  London : 
Blackwood.  1905.  15s.  net. 

T)RITISH  INDIA  of  to-day  is  to  the  popular  mind 
_  very  much  what  it  was  to  our  forefathers.  They 
believed  in  a  country  with  the  temperature  of  a  furnace, 
swarming  with  snakes  and  tigers,  peopled  by  wild 
Hindus  and  fierce  Mohammedans,  and  ruled  by  a  handful 
of  English  folk,  amassing  large  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  their  unfortunate  livers,  with  strange  habits  and 
choleric  tempers.  In  many  of  these  features  we  still 
firmly  believe.  The  pagoda  tree  may  have  been 
plucked  bare,  and  the  money  bags  have  become 
attenuated,  but  the  popular  idea  of  India  still  remains, 
and  heat,  snakes  and  tigers  are  the  attributes  most 
firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  affection.  Occasionally, 
the  graphic  accounts  of  correspondents,  when  some 
Royal  tour  takes  place,  or  a  great  function  occurs,  let 
a  little  light  into  the  dark  places  of  the  British  under¬ 
standing,  but  this  soon  vanishes,  and  we  revert  to 
the  India  of  the  days  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 
After  all,  although  there  may  be  erroneous  ideas  in  the 
estimation  ot  present  Indian  conditions,  although  the 
snakes  may  have  degenerated,  in  many  parts,  almost 
to  the  Icelandic  type,  and  the  tigers  be  far  too  rare  for 
the  joy  of  the  slayer  of  big  game,  there  is  an  under¬ 
current  of  truth  in  the  ideas  of  the  multitude.  In  out¬ 
ward  things  India  has  greatly  changed,  but  in  its  inner 
life,  only  dimly  known  to  the  European,  there  are 
elements  of  profound  stability.  Railways  spread  their 
network  over  the  land,  roads  traverse  the  country,  the 
West  has  overlaid  the  East  with  a  thin  veneer,  the 
fierce  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  resources  of  civilisation, 
in  the  haunts  of  the  wild  Pindaris  the  district  officer 
administers  justice  and  is  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  the  Pax  Britannica  reigns  supreme. 
And  yet  India  remains  in  its  mysterious  isolation,  if  we 
attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  superficial  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  our  ffrst 
occupation  of  the  country. 

An  account  of  five  generations  of  Anglo-Indians  is 
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not  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
past  or  of  the  future.  Books  of  this  kind  are  often 
taken  up  with  details  which  may  be  very  interesting  to 
the  family  historian,  but  are  not  specially  attractive  to 
the  reader  who  wants  to  know  more  about  the  strange 
congeries  of  countries  we  call  India.  But  if  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  book  of  the  Hearsey  family  helps  to 
much  inner  knowledge  of  India  and  its  life,  it  gives  us, 
at  least,  a  capital  presentment  of  what  India  appeared 
to  men  of  enterprise  in  the  early  days,  and  makes  us 
reflect  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
on  the  question  whether  these  have  gone  much  below 
the  surface.  The  title  of  the  book,  although  perhaps 
literally  accurate,  is  a  little  misleading.  Practically,  it 
deals  with  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  embraced 
in  the  careers  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew  Hearsey  who 
entered  the  Bengal  establishment  as  a  cadet  in  1765, 
and  of  his  son  General  Sir  John  Hearsey  who  retired 
in  1861  after  fifty-two  years’  service,  and  died  in  1865. 
In  the  lifetime  of  two  men  India  had  passed  from  the 
days  of  Clive  and  from  the  year  in  which  he  acquired 
the  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  to  the  pacification  after  the  great  Sepoy 
rebellion  of  1857  when  the  dominion  of  England  and 
England’s  Queen  had  become  more  firmly  established 

than  ever.  , 

Andrew  Hearsey’s  career  takes .  us  back  to  the 
davs  of  the  Bengal  expedition  against  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  now  our  faithful  ally,  to  the  storm  of 
Gwalior,  just  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
fights  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Hyder  Hearsey,  “a  near 
relation  ”,  was  a  brave  adventurer  who  served  first 
under  Perron,  and  then  under  the  still  greater  adven¬ 
turer  George  Thomas  who  like  Perron  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  became  the  ruler  of  a  large  province. 
Hyder  Hearsey  married  a  Princess  of  Cambay,  and 
their  son  served  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  at  Lucknow  in  1857. 

Sir  John  Hearsey’s  autobiography  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Duels,  tigers,  Mahrattas,  Pindaris,  sieges,  the 
Sikh  wars,  active  service  in  countries  now  as  peaceful 
as  Pall  Mall,  and  dashing  adventures  of  all  kinds,  chase 
each  other  down  to  the  days  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  when 
Sir  John  was  in  command  of  the  “  Presidency  Divi¬ 
sion'”  and  handled  the  mutineers  with  such  conspicuous 
judgment  and  gallantry  at  Barrackpore.  The  old  times 
are  gone,  never  to  return,  and  the  very  picture  of  Sir 
John  with  his  long  hair,  clad  in  the  flowing  garments 
which  were  then  the  uniform  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry, 
would  make  the  smart  soldiers  of  to-day  shudder  ;  but 
the  innermost  life  of  India  remains  the  same.  The 
editor,  Colonel  Pearse,  has  done  his  work  well,  but  the 
book  would  have  been  greatly  increased  in  value  if 
sketch  maps  had  been  supplied. 


MODERN  ART  CRITICISM. 

“  The  Appreciation  of  Pictures.’  By  Russell  Sturgis. 
New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.  London: 
Batsford.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Rembrandt.”  By  Mortimer  Menpes.  Essay  by  Lewis 
Hind.  London :  Black.  1905.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“Fine  Prints.”  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  Edinburgh: 

John  Grant.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Ideals  in  Art.”  By  Walter  Crane.  London:  Bell. 
1905.  10s.  6d.  net. 


THERE  are  few  forms  of  literature  more  essentially 
journalistic  in  their  nature  than  that  of  art  criti¬ 
cism.  There  are  doubtless  eternal  canons  of  art  but 
attempts  at  their  verbal  definition  are  foredoomed  to 
failure  and  each  attempt  at  getting  nearer  the  essence 
of  the  matter  is  principally  valuable  as  freeing  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  predecessor.  In  this  business  the 
glory'  is  ever  to  the  heterodox  and  we  rejoice  more  in 
the  single  ha’porth  of  forgotten  truth  recovered  than 
over  the  ninety  and  nine  sound  principles  that  no  one 
disputes  and  of  whose  insufficiency  we  are  therefore 
assured.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  of  these 
volumes  need  not  long  detain  us.  In  England  it  is 
idle  to  count  on  immunity  from  predecessors  and 


it  is  more  important  to  offer  some  view  however 

fanciful  however  disputable  that  provokes  thought 
in  the  reader  than  merely  to  repeat  the  obvious. 
Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  average  British  writer 
on  art  of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Hamerton  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample.  Mr.  Sturgis  strongly  resembles  Mr. 
Hamerton  in  the  perverted  diligence  with  which  he 
forces  the  most  unsuitable  pairs  of  artists  to  work  in 
harness  under  the  same  category  for  his  own  nefarious 
book-making  ends  :  resembles  him  also  in  the  content¬ 
ment  with  which  he  wanders  off  into  any  side  issues 
that  tempt  him,  indifferent  to  the  absence  in  his  work 
of  any  backbone  of  general  intention.  His  artistic 
insight  which  permits  him  already  to  regard  the 
“Christ  at  the  Column”  as  a  typical  Velazquez  is 
more  noticeably  to  seek  when,  shifting  into  modern 
times,  he  has  a  less  settled  traditional  estimate  to- 
guide  him  till  in  all  innocence  we  find  Messrs.  Blash- 
field  and  Will  H.  Low  masquerading  as  “  painters  of 
monumental  effect  ”  alongside  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

If  Mr.  Sturgis  of  the  innumerable  New  York 
academies  is  a  typical  British  art  critic,  Mr.  Hind  on 
the  other  hand  is  as  typically  American.  He  would 
admit  probably  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  Rembrandt 
but  what  has 'been  said  before,  but  does  he  on  that 
account  write  a  tame  repetition  of  his .  predecessor’s 
work?  Not  at  all;  he  knows  his  public,  that  it  is  a 
public  that  cares  nothing  for  Rembrandt,  that  it  is  a 
public  that  must  be  tickled.  So  he  writes  a  kind  of 
romance  on  the  joys  of  discovery,  the  pleasures  of  the 
novice  exploring  a  (to  him)  new  world  nor  if  he  be  wise 
regards  it  as  a  drawback  if  these  discoveries  are  mares 
nests,  the  slight  air  of  fustiness  hanging  about  which 
and  speaking  of  much  occupation  must  ever  be  re¬ 
assuring  to  a  public  shy  of  making  a  fool  of  itselt  bj 
espousing  an  opinion  not  generally  shared. 

We  see  then  the  romancer  weaving  his  remarks  on 
Rembrandt  into  the  tale  of  a  hero  invented  for  the 
purpose  our  interest  in  whose  adventures  is  to  make 
tolerable  for  us  some  consideration  of  the  pictures 
themselves.  We  are  shown  a  dreamy  youth  fond  of 
cathedral  aisles  and  impressed  by  some  Rembrandts 
when  his  mother  takes  him  to  the  National  Gallery. 
We  follow  him  home  and  see  him  tucked  up  in  bed  by 
this  mother  while  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  she  wrestles  with  the  word  chiaroscuro— all  in 
the  manner  of  the  high-class  purveyor  of  light  fiction, 
a  word  or  two  of  criticism  of  Rembrandt  being  occa¬ 
sionally  thrown  in  when  it  is  felt  the  interest  can  stand 
the  strain.  We  see  our  hero  grow  up  and  are  led 
step  by  step  to  the  exciting  moment  when  he  delivers 
a  lecture  on  Rembrandt  at  a  Dorcas  meeting  in  the 
select  London  suburb  in  which  his  mother  lives,  and 
the  reader’s  pulse  beats  faster  as  he  is  told  how  the 
dear  young  man  acquitted  himself  and  what  the  old 
ladies  said  and  which  passages  from  Sidney  Colvin  ana 
M.  Michel  he  recited  to  them.  \  ou  think  this  is  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  in  sober  truth  this  is  the  method  01 
Mr.  Hind,  the  method  that  all  his  reviewers  that  we 
have  seen  urge  art  critics  to  follow,  nor  do  we  den\ 
that  this  adaptation  of  the  “  subjective”  method  ot  art 
criticism  is  pursued  with  a  directness  that  touches  on 
o-enius.  Clearly  it  reaches  a  public  that  would  not 
otherwise  read  about  Rembrandt.  On  the  other  hand 
there  remains  we  think  a  class  of  readers  that  would' 
have  resented  even  in  their  most  tender  years  such 
Kindergarten  treatment. 

After  the  journalist  (ill-naturedly  defined  as  the 
expert  in  ignorance)  we  have  the  expert  in  knowledge 
of  little  things,  the  connoisseur.  Mr.  Wedmore  is  very 
difficult  to  read  to  anyone  outside  the  collector  class 
for  whom  he  writes  and  by  whom  perhaps  such  a  book 
ought  really  to  be  judged.'  He  writes  sometimes  with 
sympathy  and  even  ventures  occasionally  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  “the  market”.  Vet  his  book  as  a 
whole  despite  its  knowledge  remains  a  masterpiece  01 
solemn  triviality,  the  keynote  of  which  is  somehow 
exquisitely  expressed  in  his  trick  of  always^  referring  to 
the  price  of  a  work  of  art  as  its  “  ransom  . 

“  Very  Arts  and  Crafty  ”  is  the  epithet  we  have  heard 
applied  to  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  “  Ideals  in  Art  ”  and  the 
word  used  as  a  reproach  was  by  the  manner  of  its  use 
the  best  tribute  to  Mr.  Crane.  IJe  and  his  friends 
were  of  those  who  had  the  vitality  and  organising 
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power  to  make  of  their  ideals  a  programme  and  to  test 
that  programme  by  endeavouring  to  carry  it  out. 
Ideals  that  have  been  subject  to  that  strain  are  easier 
to  criticise  and  some  of  us  of  the  younger  generation 
may  be  very  thankful  if  ours  come  out  of  the  ordeal  so 
creditably.  This  is  not  to  deny  of  course  the  validity 
of  the  criticism  :  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  like  most 
others  has  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  of  its  organisers 
and  it  seems  as  though  with  the  wisdom  that  follows 
the  event  it  should  be  possible  to  put  one’s  finger  on 
the  cause  of  this  partial  failure.  A  little  photograph  of 
the  great  ceiling  at  the  Doge’s  Palace  (how  did  it  creep 
into  Mr.  Crane’s  book  ?)  seems  by  its  very  incongruity 
in  such  surroundings  to  point  out  what  we  should  call  the 
temperamental  deficiency  of  the  reformers  for  the  very 
task  they  expressly  undertook.  All  of  them  felt,  as 
Mr.  Crane  has  expressed  again  in  these  pages,  that 
reform  in  the  conditions  of  life  was  necessary  to  the 
birth  of  any  noble  art  ;  yet  perhaps  in  their  intolerant 
banning  of  the  sumptuous  art  of  the  later  Renascence 
they  were  rejecting  the  very  keenest  weapon  for  social 
reform  that  art  could  offer. 

The  informing  spirit  of  that  art  was  at  bottom  for 
them  a  temptress  to  be  shunned.  “Away  with  it”, 
they  cried,  “this  sophisticated  splendour,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  glamour  of  an  unhealthy  city  existence  ! 
back  to  the  simple  life  and  dance  round  maypoles 
with  innocent  ribbons  fluttering  in  the  wind  ”.  Mr. 
Crane’s  version  of  the  agricultural  labourer  (looking 
strangely  like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  disguise)  engaged 
in  these  rural  pastimes  has  always  appeared  to  us  uncon¬ 
vincing.  In  terms  of  art  here'is  perhaps  the  remedy 
for  the  tired  townsman,  but  it  is  at  the  other  end  that 
the  cure  for  rural  depopulation  is  to  be  sought.  The 
countryman  from  his  monotonous  solitude  sees  the 
lights  of  London  beckon — the  spangles  of  a  dancing- 
girl’s  dress,  the  charms  of  the  theatre,  the  drink¬ 
ing-bar,  with  all  that  they  mean  or  seem  to  mean  of 
more  genial  morality  of  larger  sociability.  Can  it  be 
denied  that  this,  so  far  from  being  a  morbid  craving,  is 
a  perfectly  natural  desire  he  is  entitled  to  gratify  ; 
that  conceivably  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  paternal 
government  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  smaller  towns  are 
endowed  with  just  the  pomp  and  pride  of  life  which 
quite  as  much  as  increased  wages  attract  the  country¬ 
man  to  the  metropolis  ? 

None  of  the  illustrations  to  these  volumes  calls  for 
remark,  but  in  view  of  their  greater  pretensions  a  word 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Menpes’  prints  after  Rembrandt. 
There  are  few  things  that  reflect  less  credit  on  art 
critics  as  a  body  than  their  acquiescence  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  little  printed  reproduction  of  a  great  picture 
is  an  artistic  thing.  Of  course,  if  Titian  were  design¬ 
ing  a  picture  postcard,  the  last  thing  he  would  give  you 
would  be  a  miniature  of  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ;  he 
would  do  something  much  simpler  and  much  more  suit¬ 
able.  One  cannot  therefore  be  pleased  to  see  artists  wast¬ 
ing  their  time  attempting  at  once  the  impossible  and  the 
undesirable  even  if  it  should  be  also  the  marketable, 
thanks  to  the  sham  exclusiveness  of  a  fashion  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  brain  of  some  prig  who  could  not  tolerate 
the  sight  of  any  but  the  “greatest  art”.  Some  of 
Mr.  Menpes’  reproductions  are  a  little  better  than  the 
usual  article,  some  are  not — all  are  bad  colour  prints, 
bunged  up  and  gummy  in  appearance.  They  have, 
however,  a  stamped  canvas  grain  that  is  presumably 
the  final  touch  of  “  facsimile  When,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  old  lady’s  head  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
original  is  painted  on  a  wooden  panel,  the  use  of  this 
canvas  grain  seems  an  excess  of  zeal. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Angel  of  Pain.”  By  E.  F.  Benson.  London: 
Heinemann.  1906.  6s. 

.  Mr-  Benson  would  do  well  to  shun  the  supernatural  : 
it  does  not  suit  his  style.  In  his  new  novel  he  follows 
the  career  of  three  friends  :  one  is  jilted,  another  blinded, 
the  third  trampled  to  death  by  the  god  Pan.  Their 
experiences  entail  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  give  little 
justification  to  the  ambitious  title.  The  novelist,  in 
fact,  has  nothing  of  value  to  say  on  the  problem  of 


suffering,  and  his  deus  ex  machina,  appearing  in  the 
form  of  a  big  goat,  almost  reduces  the  book  to  tasteless 
farce.  The  heroine  repels  us  by  the  usual  Bensonesque 
flippancies  of  speech,  though  she  must  be  understood 
to  possess  some  depth  of  character.  The  vengeful  City 
man  (moving  in  the  best  society)  is  a  melodramatic 
person.  As  for  Pan,  after  the  liberties  taken  with  him 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Mr.  Benson  he  might 
fairly  claim  a  close  season.  He  really  ought  not  to  be, 
treated  as  ground  game  and  shot  at  by  every  small 
farmer  who  tills  a  corner  of  the  field  of  romance* 

“The  Poison  of  Tongues.”  By  M.  E.  Carr.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1906.  6s. 

We  are  getting  tired  of  the  noble  young  English 
officer  who  to  shield  a  comrade  killed  abroad  takes  on 
himself  the  crimes  of  that  comrade  rather  than  let 
his  relatives  know  the  truth.  We  recently  read  one 
novel  in  which  this  happened.  Here  we  have  another. 
Captain  Thursby  visiting  the  relatives  of  his  dead 
comrade  falls  in  love  with  that  comrade’s  sister  Julian, 
and  finds  in  the  house  an  Eurasian  musical  genius  for 
whom  he  feels  not  only  the  usual  Anglo-Indian’s  disgust 
but  of  whom  he  realises  that  he  knows  something. 
Feeling  and  knowledge  however  are  not  of  much  use  ; 
the  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  dead  officer  are 
charged  on  Thursby  and  he  refuses  to  defend  himself  by 
speaking  the  truth  which  should  hurt  those  whom  he 
would  shield  from  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  that  was 
in  their  idol.  It  all  comes  right  in  the  end,  being 
brought  home  to  us  that  self-sacrifice  is  by  no  means 
always  a  noble  thing,  however  well-intentioned.  If  her 
story  is  somewhat  conventional  the  author  certainly 
shows  considerable  ability  in  the  delineation  of  a  variety 
of  men  and  women,  and  keeps  the  reader’s  attention  by 
well-managed  dialogue. 

“  Under  the  Arch  of  Life.”  By  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  6s. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  a  keener  eye  for  situations 
than  for  character.  There  is  plenty  of  incident  in  this 
story.  There  are  farewells  at  Waterloo  to  soldiers 
bound  for  South  Africa,  there  is  a  battle  with  the  Boers, 
there  are  passages  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms  where- 
titled  ladies,  lovely  as  the  dawn,  prattle  of  husbands 
and  lovers  at  the  front.  But  as  Landor  said  (in  a. 
different  connexion)  : 

“  Ah  !  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 

Ah  !  what  the  form  divine  !  ” 

if  these  representatives  of  rank  and  beauty  are  so  manv 
lay-figures  ?  Lady  Henry’s  personages  pass  through 
harrowing  experiences,  but  we  read  and  are  not  har¬ 
rowed.  Her  handsome  Mr.  Errington  fascinates  one 
damsel  after  another,  but  we  cannot  understand  the 
reason.  The  studious  young  man  of  socialistic  lean¬ 
ings,  who  is  his  foil,  cannot  stir  us  either,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  because  we  have  met  him  so  many  times  already 
and  are  rather  tired  of  him.  It  is  all  desperately  artificial 
and  conventional.  Only  in  the  slums,  strange  to  say, 
do  we  breathe  an  air  that  is  not  exhausted.  Lady 
Henry’s  little  ragamuffins  speak  and  act  naturally  ;  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  occupy  a  larger 
portion  of  her  canvas. 

“  The  Threshing  Floor.”  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  London  : 
Unwin.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  has  written  a  number  of  capital 
stories  of  somewhat  varied  character  and  in  his  latest 
romance  he  seems  to  have  tried  the  experiment  of  being 
many  writers  :  he  appears  as  himself  in  his  vivid 
pleasing  pictures  of  Yorkshire  scenery,  and  somewhat 
in  the  guise  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  attempt  at  presenting 
his  heroine,  in  the  guise  of  Mr.  Murray  Gilchrist  in 
his  “  curse ’’over  the  Challenger’s  place  at  Abbotsholme 
and  in  the  guise  of  half  a  dozen  sensation-mongers  in 
some  of  the  later  scenes  in  the  book.  The  author 
must  have  been  getting  very  tired  when  he  could  write 
of  a  miner  at  work  :  “  Lying  on  his  back,  his  lamp  by 
his  shoulder,  the  light  reflected  by  a  thousand  glittering, 
coruscating  points  in  the  virgin  vein  he  is  deflowering.” 

A  certain  egg  was  described  as  “  good  in  parts  ”  ; 
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now  Mr.  Fletcher's  latest  novel  suggests  that  while 
we  may  well  make  the  best  of  such  an  egg  when  it  is 
set  before  us  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  it  is  scarcely  the 
kind  which  we  should  order  for  our  own  consumption. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Mast  and  Sail  in  Europe  and  Asia.”  By  H.  Warrington  Smyth. 

London :  Murray.  1906.  21s.  net. 

The  opening  chapter  of  this  book  shows  at  once  that  the 
author  is  a  person  with  the  feeling  and  habit  of  the  sea  upon 
him.  Reading  further  we  see  very  clearly  that  he  is  also  well 
qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject  he  has  chosen  unlike  many 
other  amateurs  on  nautical  topics  whom  we  have  read.  In 
fact  this  is  the  most  charming  book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  ;  | 
there  is  interest  in  every  line  of  it  for  those  who  care  for 
yachting  or  boat  sailing,  and  indeed  for  others  who  may  not  be 
enthusiasts.  But  the  pure  landsman  who  hates  the  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  whose  only  feeling  with  regard  to  it  may  be  located 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  we  advise  him  that  this  book  will 
not  amuse  him,  for  it  is  full  of  technicalities,  though  they  be 
expressed  in  pleasant  conversational  idiom.  We  have  examined 
carefully  the  glossary  at  the  end  and  find  in  it  but  one  in¬ 
accuracy,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  matter  of  expression.  If 
there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book,  it  is  perhaps  that 
the  author  in  some  few  instances  has  not  allowed  himself  quite 
enough  sea  room.  His  description  of  a  variety  of  rigs  both  of 
boats  and  larger  coasters  makes  us  in  a  few  instances  wish 
that  he  had  told  us  a  little  more  about  them.  The  variety  of 
his  experience  in  boats  of  different  rigs  must  be  almost  unique 
and  the  amount  of  trouble  and  pains  taken  to  ferret  out  the 
history  of  some  of  them  great.  There  is  information  in  the 
book  interesting  to  the  most  capable  and  most  modern 
designers,  with  many  points  which  even  to  them  must  have 
been  previously  unknown,  while  there  is  nothing  to  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information  given.  We  commend 
the  work  to  every  lover  of  boats  and  boat  sailing  ;  in  it  there 
is  many  a  wrinkle  to  be  picked  up,  and  many  a  pleasant  half- 
hour  to  be  passed  in  the  reading.  For  the  artist  moreover  who 
desires  to  depict  boats  accurately  there  is  all  the  help  he  can 
want  to  set  himself  right  as  to  shape  and  rig  of  nearly  every 
type  of  boat,  inland-water  or  sea-going  coaster,  in  illustration 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wylie,  Mr.  W. 
Robins  and  Sir  W.  Warrington  Smyth,  as  well  as  by  the  author 
himself.  The  illustrations  in  short  are  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  being  artistic  as  well  as  accurate. 

“  Through  India  with  the  Prince.”  By  G.  F.  Abbott.  London : 

Arnold.  1906.  12s.  6d.  net. 

After  ever)7  royal  tour  as  after  every  war  it  seems  inevitable 
that  books  descriptive  of  the  event  should  be  showered  upon 
us.  There  is  always  a  race  to  be  first  in  the  assurance  no 
doubt  that  the  public  taste  for  such  works  is  not  inexhaustible. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  account  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  trip  through  India  ready  before  the  Prince 
is  back  in  England.  Except  that  there  are  one  or  two  mis¬ 
prints  which  are  duly  noted  by  the  author  himself  there  is 
not  much  evidence  of  haste  in  the  book.  Mr.  Abbott  has 
clearly  not  merely  followed  the  royal  movements  but  has  given 
thought  to  the  people,  places  and  things  with  which  he  came  into 
contact.  He  writes  with  a  refreshing  air  of  superiority  to  mere 
newspaper  romance  and  brings  us  nearer  reality  when  he 
says  that  millions  of  Indians  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  British  Emperor  or  his  son  ;  to  them  the  local  magistrate 
or  chief  is  the  tangible  god.  As  for  the  articulate  few  they  are 
inclined  rather  to  criticise  the  old  gods  than  to  create  new. 
Mr.  Abbott  objects  to  the  platitudes  of  which  we  have  had  a 
surfeit  in  connexion  with  the  visit.  His  judgment  on  the  East 
is  that  it  has  no  genius.  “  Genius  is  a  form  of  divine  egotism 
and  the  Asiatic  has  no  more  conception  of  the  Ego  than  a  man 
has  in  a  dream.”  The  book  is  well  illustrated. 

“  Essays  on  Mediaeval  Literature.”  By  W.  P.  Ker.  London : 

Macmillan.  5s.  net. 

Six  essays  which  better  deserve  reproduction  and  a  common 
title-page  than  many  such  collectanea.  The  indiscriminating 
passion  for  mediaevalism  of  the  Eglintoun  Tournament 
period  is  now  more  intelligent  and  scientific.  Wardour 
Street’s  palmy  days  are  over.  But  the  fascination  of  the  j 
age  of  beauty  and  faith  can  never  really  die.  The  builder 
of  Strawberry  Hill  called  the  days  which  built  Westminster  ! 
and  Rheims  “ barbarous  ages,  in  which  there  was  no  taste”. 
Gray  described  Froissart  as  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  era.  | 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  pored  over  “  Palmerin  of 
England  ”.  There  was,  as  Professor  Ker  says,  botching  hack¬ 
work  in  those  days  as  well  as  master-work.  Yet,  while  the 
poor  writing  of  later  times  is  neither  fit  for  the  land  nor  yet  for 
the  dunghill,  even  the  feeblest  mediaeval  prose  and  verse — but 
especially  the  former — has  its  savour.  Professor  Ker  remarks 
on  the  amazing  commonness  of  the  gift  of  story-telling.  Plain 
men  could  not  only  do  spirited  deeds,  but  could  narrate  them 


spiritedly,  yet  simply.  He  holds  no  patriotic  brief.  But  what 
prose  is  there  in  the  world  so  melodiously  romantic  as 
Malory’s  ?  Scarcely  would  we  exchange  that  naive  strength 
and  unstudied  freshness  for  the  elaborated  harmonies  even  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  As  for  Chaucer, 
“here”,  truly,  “is  God’s  plenty”.  Not  but  what  the  Old 
French  has  an  exquisite  charm  in  its  unsophisticated  refine¬ 
ment,  its  innocent,  garrulous  phrasing,  which  makes  it,  as  Air. 
Ker  prettily  says,  sound  like  the  conversation  of  the  Golden 
Age.  The  secret  of  French  courtliness  was  desperately  sought 
by  our  island  writers.  With  Malory  and  Lord  Berners,  the 
translator  of  Froissart,  English  prose  acquired  at  last  grace  and 
sweetness  in  addition  to  its  native  force  and  vigour.  And 
surely  it  is  the  language  in  which  to  pray.  Compare,  for 
instance,  one  of  Cranmer’s  Collects  either  with  the  Latin 
original  or  with  a  translation  into  any  other  tongue. 

“The  Casentino  and  its  Story.”  By  Ella  Noyes.  Illustrated  by 
Dora  Noyes.  London:  Dent.  10s.6d.net. 

All  lovers  of  Tuscany  will  read  this  book  with  genuine  plea¬ 
sure,  and  all  English  pilgrims  to  the  Valley  Enclosed,  the 
Clusentinum  or  Casentino,  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  writer 
and  artist  in  future  for  sure  and  most  delectable  guidance. 
The  style  is  even,  pleasant,  unaffected,  brightly  flowing  like 
the  young  Arno  in  the  valley,  picturesque  and  emphatic  where 
needed,  but  in  general  restful  as  the  sweet  valley  itself.  Of  the 
treatment  we  may  speak  even  more  highly  because  of  a  certain 
natural  instinct  of  symmetry,  so  that  a  just  proportion  is  given 
to  history,  to  art,  to  archaeology  and  to  landscape.  We  would 
single  out  for  special  encomium  the  historical  chapter  “  The 
Sword  in  the  Valley”.  Though  succinct  it  is  never  dull,  and 
by  the  skilful  handling  of  her  considerable  knowledge,  the 
author  has  made  an  intricate  subject  plain.  But  though  com¬ 
plete  enough  in  itself  for  the  purposes  of  the  book,  we  cannot 
but  lament  that  a  writer  possessed  in  no  common  measure  of 
the  gift  of  historic  exposition  should  not  have  bethought  herself 
of  the  reader’s  education  by  giving  her  references  to  sources. 
So  we  read  the  story  of  the  Casentino  without  once  coming 
across  by  name  the  great  “Odeporico  del  Casentino  ”  of  Canon 
Angelo  Maria  Bandini  still  in  MS.  in  the  Marucelliana,  or  of 
Mannucci’s  “  Glorie  del  Clusentino”  and  his  “  Giunta  ” 
thereto,  or  of  Tramontani’s  curious  “  Istoria  Naturale  del 
Casentino”,  while  the  happy  touches  she  could  so  cleverly 
have  derived  from  Montini’s  fantastic  poem,  the  “  Contrasto  ”, 
are  wholly  absent.  A  pedigree  of  the  Counts  Guidi,  no  diffi¬ 
cult  task  with  the  help  of  Ammirato,  Gamurrini  and  Passerini, 
is  also  a  real  need  of  the  book,  and  had  we  not  spread  before 
us  at  the  time  of  reading  our  own  pedigrees  of  the  great  house, 
we  should  perhaps  not  now  be  writing  in  so  happy  a  frame  of 
the  intricate  chapter  which  Miss  Noyes  has  handled  so  well. 
So  excellent  a  work  makes  one  over-sensitive  to  the  slightest 
error  in  it.  For  instance  there  is  no  cross  of  S.  Andrew  on  the 
Guidi  arms  :  the  field  is  divided  in  the  form  of  that  Cross— i.e. 
per  saltire  (p.  131).  So  much  has  now  been  written  about  the 
Benediction  of  S.  Francis  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  describing 
the  hieroglyphic  upon  it  as  a  “  skull  ”  (p.  149).  The  “  Riformati  ’ 
are  not  “still  in  possession  of  La  Verna”:  they  ceased  to 
exist  in  1897  by  the  Apostolic  Constitution  “  Felicitate 
quadam”  and  became  absorbed  in  the  united  Friars  Minor 
(p.  184).  But  the  most  conspicuous  error  we  have  noted  is  on 
the  last  page  where  S.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice’s  beloved 
“  Retreat  ”  of  Incontro  is  spoken  of  as  a  “  Dominican 
Convent  ”. 

“  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes.”  By  Samuel 
Purchas.  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  Glasgow:  MacLehose.  12s.  Gd. 
net  each. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  cordially  welcoming  the  two  new 
volumes  of  Purchas’  Pilgrimes  to  do  more  than  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  the  admirable  punctuality  with  which  they 
maintain  the  issue  of  their  reprint.  The  bulk  of  the  latest 
instalment  is  concerned  with  the  East,  “  Indostan,  Arabia,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Portugall  Indies,  Pegu,  Algiers,  Portugall 
East  Africa  ”  and  finally  Constantinople.  These  two  volumes 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.D.  1720.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 

Employers’  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 


BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


The  Corporation  will  act  as — 

EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE  OF  WILLS  and  SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds  in  hand  exceed 

£5,250,000. 

Special  Terms  granted  to  ANNUITANTS 
when  HEALTH  is  IMPAIRED. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  LTD. 


nmn  COMPANY  LIMITED.  , 

r  A  ilL  JCLi  ■  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  JL-4  A  ST  Hi  I 

The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 

Head  Office ;  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 

Income  .  £1,250,000. 

Total  Security  for  Policy-Holders 

FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 
Funds,  £3,644,076.  Income,  £381,685. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE 

Providing  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death,  is  the 

MOST  POPULAR  FORM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1908. 

The  Bonus  System  and  Rates  of  Premiums  have  been  recently  revised,  and  all  kinds 
of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption  Policies  and  Annuity  Bonds  are  issued. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1S48. 

TEN  YEARS’  PROGRESS . 

Annual 

j 

1894  - 

-  -  -  £1,012,786 

Income 

1 

1904 

-  -  £1,348,659 

Assets 

1 

1894  - 

-  -  -  £5,536,659 

' 

1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments 

under 

Policies 

1 

1894  - 

£12,173,703 

1904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 


Quinquennial  JSonus  E)tetributton,  1905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 

2|  PER  CENT.  ONLY. 

The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was  -  £4,914,453 

The  Net  Liability  under  Assurance  and  Annuity 

Contracts  ------  3,937,646 


SURPLUS  (including  ,£490,401  brought  forward)  -  £976,807 

For  Prospectus  and  every  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  Ia>ndon,  E.C. 


The  business  of  this  Office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  Foreign  Risks  undertaken. 

LOSSES  PROMPTLY  SETTLED. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium, 
for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the 
Company,  or  to  the 

Head  Office,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


£18,000,000. 


The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 
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are  particularly  rich  in  social  matters,  manners,  customs,  rites 
illuminated  by  the  wholesome  insularism  for  the  most  part  of 
the  narrators’  comments,  and  affording  a  singularly  detailed 
picture  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  empire  in  this  sixteenth 
century.  In  Vol.  X.  we  are  given  a  further  slice  from  the 
travels  of  Sir  Robert  Sherley  on  whom  we  commented  in  our 
last  notice.  Another  old  friend  “  Master  Thomas  Coryate  ” 
with  his  “  Maturities  or  Observations”  this  time  partly  on  Troy 
and  the  new  Trojan  spirit  also  crops  up  again  and  the  volume 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  famous  massacre  at  Amboyna 
which  is  terrible  reading.  “  I  have  no  heart  to  proceed  ”  com¬ 
ments  the  narrator,  but  the  reader  must  steel  himself  for  the 
final  summary  which  absolves  the  Dutch  nation  as  a  whole 
and  is  well  worth  perusal. 

“  The  Antiquary.”  Vol.  XLI.  January — December,  1905.  London: 

Elliot  Stock.  7s.  6d. 

Spade,  pick,  and  shovel  have  been  hard  at  work  excavating 
and  some  of  the  finds  made  in  the  past  twelve  months  make  us 
wish  for  another  Richard  Hakluyt  to  raise  a  more  general 
•  desire  “in  the  youth  of  this  Realme  to  discover  all  parts  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  this  Realme  in  former  ages  not  known”.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  “Antiquary  ”  had  only  to  tell  of  the  bringing 
to  light  of  “  many  very  rare  and  worthy  monuments  which  have 
long  lain  retchlesly  hidden  in  mistic  darkenesse  ”,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  whilst  explorers  are  fully  occupied  in  divers  places  discover¬ 
ing  “  strange,  remote,  far-distant  countries  buried  beneath  the 
earth’s  surface,”  worthy  monuments  of  home-manufacture  are 
T>eing  constantly  threatened  with  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
one  or  other  of  our  City  Fathers  and  their  misdeeds  and  con¬ 
templated  misdeeds  have  to  be  pilloried  year  after  year.  It  is 
a  good  sign  for  the  future  that  the  “  Antiquary  ”  should  find  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  its  size  on  account  of  a  growing  interest 
in  “everything  that’s  old”  and  some  day  perhaps  even  New¬ 
castle,  York  and  Nottingham  may  come  to  see  the  error  of 
their  ways,  but  the  hour  is  not  yet  and  the  “  Antiquary  ”  must 
■be  content  to  persevere  in  its  self-imposed  task  of  education. 
“  The  sign  of  the  Owl  ”  is  a  useful  addition  to  its  pages.  This 
new  section  is  made  up  of  notes  on  books  of  archaeological 
interest  and  deals  with  the  literary  side  of  antiquarianism  in 
general. 


AN  OBSCURE  AUSTRALIAN  TRIBE. 

“The  Euahlayi  Tribe:  a  Study  of  Aboriginal  Life  in  Australia.” 

By  K.  Langloh  Parker.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 

Lang.  London :  Constable.  1905.  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  breezy,  colloquial  language  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker  has  set 
down  a  considerable  amount  of  accurate  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of  the  Narran  river  in  the  north  of 
New  South  Wales.  She  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
scientific  student,  but  for  twenty  years  she  has  lived  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Euahlayi,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  disposition 
and  having  the  grace  of  sympathy  she  has  acquired  a  very 
considerable  store  of  first-hand  knowledge  about  a  tribe  of 
whom  scarcely  anything  was  known  previously,  and  thus  her 
observations  help  to  fill  one  of  the  numerous  blank  spaces 
which  remain  as  a  reproach  to  us  in  the  ethnic  map  of 
Australia.  So  far  as  Mrs.  Parker’s  account  of  the  sociology  of 
these  peoples  goes,  it  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  that  of 
many  other  Australian  tribes.  The  nearly  universal  dual 
division  of  the  community  obtains  here  also,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  these  are  respectively  spoken  of  as  “  light 
blooded  ”  and  “  dark  blooded  ”  ;  the  explanation  given  being 
that  the  original  ancestors  were  a  red  race  coming  from  the 
West  and  a  dark  race  from  the  East.  At  first  sight  this 
would  seem  to  support  the  view  of  Dr.  J.  Mathew  and  others 
that  the  two  phratries  in  each  Australian  tribe  represent  the 
alliance  of  two  races,  Papuan  and  Dravidian  ;  but  native 
tradition  must  be  treated  with  circumspection,  though  it  usually 
gives  important  clues.  Everything  in  Nature  is  embraced  by 
this  dual  classification.  There  are  several  totem  groups  in 
each  phratry,  each  of  which  contains  a  variable  number 
of  multiplex  or  sub-totems.  Individuals  take  their  totem 
names  from  their  mother,  and  they  may  in  any  way  use  their 
totems,  but  never  abuse  them.  An  iguana-man,  for  example, 
may  kill  or  see  another  kill  and  eat  or  use  an  iguana  or  one  of 
its  multiplex  totems,  and  show  no  sign  of  sorrow  or  anger  ;  but 
should  anyone  speak  evil  of  the  iguana,  or  of  any  of  its 
multiplex  totems,  there  will  be  a  quarrel.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  are  given  an  “  individual  totem  ”,  in  this  case 
the  restrictions  are  converse  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
totem  ;  the  “  individual  totem  ”  has  no  marriage  restric¬ 
tions,  but  in  no  circumstances  can  a  man  injure  or  eat 
his  “personal  totem”.  It  is  interesting  to  get  a  fresh  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  few  recorded  instances  of  this  custom  in 
Australia,  as  it  marks  a  tendency  towards  individualism  and  a 
loosening  of  the  strong  collectivism  of  the  Australian.  The 
matrimonial  classes  are  of  the  ordinary  quadruple  character. 
More  information  would  be  welcome  respecting  the  local 
grouping  which  is  based  on  the  country  or  hunting  ground  ; 
“  this  name  a  child  takes  from  its  mother  wherever  it 
may  happen  to  be  born . this  division,  not  of  blood 


relationship,  carries  no  independent  marriage  restriction”. 
Local  grouping  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  ordinary  totem 
clan  marriage  arrangements  ;  moreover  we  have  insufficient 
data  concerning  the  division  of  land  and  the  hunting  and 
collecting  rights  among  these,  or  indeed  any  other,  purely  hunt¬ 
ing  people.  Of  great  interest  is  the  additional  proof  of  the 
belief  in  an  “All  Father”  among  a  tribe  in  the  state  of  mother- 
right  ;  Byamee,  or  the  “  Great  One  ”  (known  to  women  and  the 
uninitiated  as  Boyjerh,  or  “Father”),  was  the  institutor  of 
many  ancient  customs  and  regulator  of  morality.  Only  on  two 
occasions  is  he  prayed  to  ;  at  some  initiatory  rites  the  oldest 
medicine  man  asks  Byamee  to  give  them  long  life,  as  they  have 
kept  his  law,  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  used  to  be 
addressed  to  him  at  funerals.  “Other  potent  beings  occur  in 
native  myth,  but  there  appears  to  exist  between  them  and  man¬ 
kind  no  relation  of  affection,  reverence,  or  duty,  as  in  the  case 
of  Byamee.”  A  good  deal  of  information  is  imparted  concern¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies  of  the  initiation  of  the  lads,  but  full  details 
are  necessarily  wanting.  On  these  occasions  the  ethics  of  the 
tribe  are  inculcated,  the  three  deadly  sins  being — unprovoked 
murder,  lying  to  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  or  stealing  a  woman 
within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Kindliness  to  the  old  and  sick 
is  strictly  inculcated  as  a  command  of  Byamee.  The  bright 
descriptions  of  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  the  natives 
reveal  the  happy  relations  that  evidently  existed  between  Mrs. 
Parker  and  her  “  Black-but-Comelys  ”  and  thus  is  explained 
the  intimate  knowledge  she  acquired  about  these  children  of 
nature.  She  writes,  “  How  interesting  those  blacks  made  my 
bush  walks  for  me  !  Every  ridge,  plain,  and  bend  had  its 
name  and  probably  legend  ;  each  bird  a  past,  every  excrescence 
of  nature  a  reason  for  its  being.  Those  walks  certainly  at 
least  modified  my  conceit.  I  was  always  the  dunce  of  the 
party — the  smallest  child  knew  more  of  woodcraft  than  I  did, 
and  had  something  to  tell  of  everything”.  This  charming 
book  appeals  alike  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader,  and  the 
missionary  will  also  find  food  for  reflection,  especially  in  the 
closing  remarks.  Mr.  Lang’s  Introduction  points  out  the 
scientific  importance  of  some  of  Mrs.  Parker’s  investigations 
and  explains  the  share  he  has  had  in  the  production  of  this 
book. 


Errata. — In  the  article  entitled  “  Misplaced  Sanitation”  in 
last  week’s  issue  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  first  paragraph  “  second 
noose  ”  should  be  “  second  horse  ”,  and  in  the  first  line  of  the 
last  paragraph  “  abstention  ”  should  be  “  abstersion  ”. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  534. 
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Paris:  Hachelte.  3 fr.  50. 

Aristophane  et  les  Partis  a  Athenes  (Maurice  Croiset).  Paris : 
Fontemoing.  ■$//■.  50. 

Sophocle.  Etude  sur  les  ressorts  dramatiques  de  son  theatre  (F. 
Aliegre).  Paris;  Fontemoing.  8 fr. 

Art 

Stanhope  A.  Forbes  and  Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes  (Mrs.  Lionel 
Birch).  Cassell.  $s.  net. 

The  Works  of  John  Ruskin  (Library  Edition.  Vol.  XXIII.).  Allen. 
21  y.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Green  Book  (Maurus  Jokai).  Jarrold.  31.  6 d.  net. 

A  Tramp  Camp  (Bart  Kennedy).  Cassell,  js.  net. 

Rouge  (Haldane  Macfall  and  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop).  Brown, 
Langham.  6s. 

Tracks  in  the  Snow  (Godfrey  R.  Benson).  Longmans.  6s. 

A  Woman  in  the  Alcove  (Anna  Katharine  Green).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

The  Prey  of  the  Strongest  (Morley  Roberts).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s. 

Henry  Northcote  (J.  E.  Snaith).  Constable.  6s. 

What  Became  of  Pam  (Baroness  von  Hutten).  Heinemann.  6r. 
“Returned  with  Thanks”  and  other  Stories  (Mrs.  H.  Maxwell 
Prideaux).  Stock.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

History 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn,  F.R.S.  (Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  at  Wotton  by  William  Bray).  Routledge. 

A  Century  of  Continental  History  1780-1880  (j.  Holland  Rose.  Fifth 
Edition).  Stanford.  6s. 

La  Revolution  Erancaise  et  Les  Poetes  Anglais  17S9-1S09  (Tar 
Charles  Cestre).  Paris  :  Hachette.  7  fr.  50. 

Die  Englische  Kolonisation  in  Irland  (Von  Dr.  Moritz  Julius  Bonn. 

2  vols.).  Stuttgart  und  Berlin  :  J.  G.  Cotta’  sche  Buchhandlung. 
18  m. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

Rambles  with  a  Fishing  Rod  (E.  S.  Roscoe.  Second  Edition). 
Edinburgh  :  Morton. 

Ilortus  Veitchii  :  A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Nurseries 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  .  .  .  (James  H.  Veitch). 
Chelsea  :  James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Reprints 

“The  Panel  Books”: — The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  (Alain  Rene  Le 
Sage) ;  Don  Juan  (Byron) ;  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont  (Anthony 
Hamilton).  Sisley’s  Ltd.  Silk  cloth,  2 s.  net  ;  lambskin,  2s.  6 d.  ; 
and  Persian,  3r.  6 d.  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Idola  Theatri  (Henry  Sturt).  Macmillan,  ior.  net. 

Studies  in  Socialism  (Jean  Jaures.  Translated  by  Mildred  Minturn). 
Independent  Labour  Party,  is.  6 d.  net. 

Theology 

Religion  in  the  Schools  (H.  Hensley  Henson).  Macmillan.  2r.  6 d. 
net. 

The  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land  (Arthur  Penhryn  Stanley.  Popular 
Edition).  Murray,  if.  net. 

T  RAVEL 

Brownsea  Island  (Charles  Van  Raalte).  Humphreys.  12r.net. 

In  Tuscany  (Montgomery  Carmichael.  Third  Edition).  Burns  and 
Oates.  6s.  net. 

Verse 

A  Story  of  Unrest  (B.  Burford  Rawlings).  Stock.  4 y.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous 

English  Costume  (Dion  Clayton  Calthrop.  Vol.  I. ).  Black.  7r.  6 d. 
net. 

Silver,  Old  English,  and  Sheffield  Plate,  The  Values  of  (J.  W. 
Caldicott.  Edited  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner).  Bemrose.  42r.net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April: — Edinburgh  Review,  6r.  ; 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  6r.  ;  Twentieth  Century  Review, 
2r.  6 d.  net;  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Sr.  ;  Progress  Civic,  Social, 
Industrial  (quarterly),  ir.  ;  The  Library,  4r.  ;  Analecta  Bollan- 
diana  (Brussels). 

For  May:— The  Smart  Set,  ir.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The 
Treasury,  6 d. 

MO IV  READY. 

Crown  Svo.  Price  6s.  net. 

DRAMATIC,  LYRICAL,  AND  IDYLLIC  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  THOS.  TILSTON. 


London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


28  April,  1906 


fhe  Saturday  Review 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

NEW  NOVEL 


FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [On  May  3. 

IF  YOUTH  BUT  KNEW.  6s. 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

With  20  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Si-eed. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

TR  UTH.—"  As  enchaining  as  the  magic  music  of  its  wizard  violinist.” 


SALTED  ALMONDS.  6s. 


By  F.  ANSTEY.  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.” 

A  TH EN/EU M . — “  All  the  pieces  have  that  rare  savour  which  is  the  author’s 
secret.” 


THE  POISON  OF  TONGUES.  6s. 

By  M.  E.  CARR.  SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

COURT  JOUR  A  AL. — “  The  work  of  an  accomplished  novelist,  who  obviously 
spares  no  pains  to  make  the  most  of  the  story  she  has  to  tell.” 


A  SUMMER  RIDE  THROUGH 

By  JANE  E.  DUNCAN.  WESTERN  TIBET. 

NV  ith  93  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  ‘j  4s.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS.—  A  pleasant  picture  of  a  pleasant  people. . Miss  Duncai 

has  performed  a  feat  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud/' 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  MAY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


SIR  JOHN  CONSTANTINE.  Chaps. 
XXII.-XXIII.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
CotiCH. 

THE  SPRING  CALL.  By  Thomas 
Hakdv. 

A  TALK  WITH  MY  FATHER.  By 

Walter  Frith. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  ON  THE 
DOWNS.  By  Arthur  John  Hib¬ 
bard,  M.D.,  and  George  Hi  bhard, 
F.S.A. 

JARGE’S  LITTLE  ’OOMAN.  By 

M.  E.  Francis. 

THE  SIMPLON  PASS  AND  THE 
GREAT  TUNNEL.  By  Francis 

Fox. 


CONTENTS. 


LORD  CRAVEN  AND  CLAVER- 
HOUSE  Ian  Imaginary  Conversation, 
By  Dora  Grebnwell  McChesney, 

VENOMOUS  SERPENTS.  P,> 

Claude  E.  Benson. 

A  FRENCH  TRAVELLER  IN 
Charles  n.’s  England.  b> 

D.  K.  Broster. 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  IV.- 

Carbon  and  the  Shapes  of  Atoms.  By 
W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S. 

CHIMAERA  AND  PHASELIS.  By 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 

CHIPPINGE.  Chapters  XIII. -XV. 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

VOLUME  /.  OF  THE  POPULAR  EDITION— UNABRIDGED. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P.  With  Portrait. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  Yol.  I.  (1809-1872)  5s.  net. 

‘V  Also  ready,  Parts  I.-V1II.,  sewed,  6d.  net  each.  Case  for 
binding  I.,  9d.  net. 


LORD  CURZON  IN  INDIA.  Being 

a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-Genera! 
of  India,  189S-1905.  With  a  Portrait,  Explanatory  Notes 
and  an  Index,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  SIR  THOMAS 
RALEIGH,  K.C.S.I.  8vo.  12s.  net. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  With 
Portraits.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s.  net. 


MEMOIRS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE.  By 

SEY  EN  FRIENDS.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter.  With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
2  vols.  Svo.  36s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PRO- 

SODY  FROM  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  3  vols.  Svo.  Yol.  I.  From  the  Origins  to  Spenser. 
1  os.  net.  [Tuesday. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 


BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.  By 

ANTHOXi  COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates 
of  Eggs  by  ERIC  PARKER.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Tuesday. 


BY  CANON  HENSLEY  HENSON. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Addresses  on  Fundamental  Christianity  delivered  in  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  during  Lent,  1906.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  VIRGINIAN.” 

LADY  BALTIMORE.  By  Owen 

WISTER.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  MA  Y  Number  contains: — 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  SUN.  Route  Notes  in  Sicily.  It.  By 
WILLIAM  SHARP. 

A  QUESTION  OF  COMMAND.  By  HARVEY  J.  O'HIGGIXS. 
FENWICK’S  CAREER.  VII.  A  Novel  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annua  Subscription,  12s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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EDUCATION. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

/~'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

X _ paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 

bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees. — Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

OF  THE  LATE  REV-  HON-  STEPHEN  W.  LAWLEY; 

J,\\1RARV  OF  ARTHUR  RAM,  ESQ.,  DECEASED  ;  THE 
OTHER  ^  PROPERTIES  ON‘  MRS<  SKEFFINGTON-SMYTH  ;  AND 

A/T  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  30,  1906,  and  three  following  days,  at  One 
rSSkSr AVPr  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  the 
SJEPIIEN  W.  LAWLEY,  Spurfield,  Exminster  (sold  by  Order 
°r  ^ eT?\frCAUitrrIXttke  ARXHXJR  RAM,  Esq.  (deceased) — the  Library 

oSq?  ^  She£,e  ,d_75he  Property  of  the  HON.  MRS.  SKEFFING- 
lON-SM\  TH,  Busbridge  Hall,  Godaiming  — a  Portion  of  the  Library  removed 
from  The  Salterns,  Parkstone,  Dorset  (sold  by  Order  of  the  Executrix  of  the 
late  Captain  Butts),  comprising  a  Fine  Uncut  Copy  of  the  First  Edition  of 
Sketches  by  W.  B[lake],  Kelmscott  Chaucer — and  Fine  Works  on  Art — 
and  Other  Properties,  comprising  Valuable  Books  in  all  Branches  of  Literature- 
Illustrated  Works,  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  First  Editions  of  Modem  Authors, 
Rare  and  Valuable  EarJy  Printed  Books,  Numismatic,  Historical,  Archeological 
and  Architectural  Works,  several  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Costume,  Poetical 
Works,  French  Publications,  Tracts— Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  “Phiz,” 
and  others— Scarce  and  Valuable  Theological  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VJALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 

IV _L  AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £87  (£gg  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  ^50,  and  five  or  more  of  £',0  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  ;£i2  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ,£80 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  £ 20 ,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  OF  LADY  BUCKLEY. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

i-VX  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  April  4,  and  following  day,  at  One  o’clock  precisely, 
the  valuable  collection  of  ENGLISH  HAMMERED  and  MILLED  COINS, 
the  property  of  Lady  Buckley,  F.R.N.S.,  comprising  among  other  rarities,  William 
Penny  of  Bath— Philip  and  Mary  Angel— James  I.  Thirty-Shilling  and  Fifteen- 
Shilling  Pieces— Charles  I.  Oxford  Three- Pound  Piece,  1644,  Oxon.— Common¬ 
wealth  Pattern  Half-Crown,  by  Briot,  1651 — Charles  II.  Proof  Crown,  1662,  with- 
out  Rose,  plain  edge— William  III.  Proof  Crown,  1695— George  II.  Proof  Five- 
Guinea  Piece,  I73r -George  III.  Pattern  Five  and  Two  Guinea  Pieces,  by 
Yeo  and  Tanner,  and  Pattern  Five-Pound  Piece,  by  Pistrucci,  1820— George  IV. 
Pattern  Crown,  by  Mills,  1S20,  the  rare  variety  with  neck-tie— William  IV. 
“  Trial  "  Piece,  by  W.  Wyon,  struck  upon  a  Crown  Flan,  with  Small  Head  as  upon 
the  Half-Crown— Victoria  “  International  "  Gold  Patterns  on  the  “  Decimal  ” 
System,  &c. — British  Numismatic  Works. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogues  maylbe  had. 

'  I  "ONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

JL  tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

L*  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 
"Brighton. 

T3EMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

X  Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 

pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additionals,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I.,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class.— Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A.,  Cantab. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  Loudoun  Road, 

Jl — j  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 
Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester.  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul's,  1905.— Write  for  Prospectus. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

HO  STRAND,  W.G.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

r  ERMAN  BY  CORRESPONDENCE.— Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  efficient  in  German  correspondence  or 
improving  their  German  knowledge  for  travelling  purposes,  &c.,  but  who  cannot 
arrange  for  attending  lessons  under  an  experienced  tutor,  at  an  appointed  time, 
should  answer  every  week  one  of  my  carefully-prepared  papers.  Students’  replies 
corrected.  Three  months’  course,  One  Guinea.  Specimen  free. — Edwin  Ham¬ 
burger,  282  High  Holhorn,  W.C. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Entrance 

_L  and  special  preparation  for  Osborne.  Half  fees  to  promising  pupils  to  fill 

vacancies.  SMALL  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  in  the  Surrey 
Hills,  Surrey  and  Hants  border,  conducted  by  a  graduate  in  Holy  Orders.  Special 
and  individual  attention.  Great  care  bestowed  on  delicate  and  backward  boys. 
Very  healthy  locality.  Every  home  comfort.  Small  classes.  List  of  successes. — 

All  information  and  prospectus  on  applying  to  Rev.  - ,  M.A.,  care  of  Orellana 

&  Co.,  University  and  School  Agency,  80  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  j87  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

V/  everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6.— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield 

WJ HAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

V  V  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  1  F-  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurcb  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

T  EARN  SHORTHAND  and  earn  money  reporting  for  local 

1  >  press.  Britain’s  highest  honoursman  teaches  by  post.  Theory 
and  Reporting. — Send  stamp  for  Booklet  S  32,  ALSTON’S 
COLLEGE,  BURNLEY. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY. 

Rapid  Expert  Individual  Training.  HANDWRITING,  BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING,  SHORTHAND,  &c.  Call  or  write  for  Prospectus.— SMITH  &  SMART 
(Est.  1S40),  59  Bishopsgate  Within. 

O  O  r\  COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
r.  0 C  U.  SERVICES. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  HEADMISTRESS. 

The  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  invites  applications  for  the  appointment 
of  Headmistress  of  the  L.C.C.  Eltbam  (Woolwich)  Secondary  School  for  Girls  to 
be  opened  in  September  next. 

Candidates  must  have  had  experience  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

The  commencing  salary  has  been  fixed  at  £jOo  a  year. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 

rj  0  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

00  V/.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

D  0  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
r.  06  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

Ibotels  ant>  Boartnno  Ibouees. 

the  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  to 
whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  19th  May,  1906, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date. 

It  is  probable  that  a  few  other  similar  postswill  be  established  shortly  in  other 
districts  of  London. 

Candidates  applying  through  the  post  for  the  form  of  application  should  enclose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Candidates,  other  than  successful  candidates,  invited  to  attend  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare,  but  no  other  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  considered  a  disqualification 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

.  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

0  RIGHTON. — St.  EDMUND’S  (High-class,  Old- 

A-J  established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “Claxton,  Brighton.’’  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

LT  OVE,  BRIGHTON. — St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

A  _L  Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Hobday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.-  Prospectus  on  application. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 

I  'O  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

months,  BURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
■situation. 

Address— CROFT,  KESWICK,  to  May  i. 
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THE  AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT'  CO,  LTD. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

To  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Company,  to  be  held  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  Lewis  and  Marks 
Building,  Johannesburg,  on  Thursday,  31st  May,  1906,  at  2.30  P.M. 


Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1906. 

To  the  Shareholders, 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  First  Annual  Report,  together 
with  Balance  Sheet  and  )  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  for  the  period  from  the  date  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Company  to  31st  December,  1905. 

The  company  was  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and 
was  registered  at  Pretoria  on  the  27th  August,  1904,  and  the  Statutory  Meeting 
was  held  on  July  22nd,  1905. 

CAPITAL. — The  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  is  £1,500,000  in  shares  of  £1 
each,  of  which  1,000,000  were  issued  in  payment  for  the  freehold  properties  and  the 
share  and  other  assets  originally  acquired  by  the  Company  and  373,000  shares  were 
subscribed  at  25s.  per  share,  thus  providing  the  Company  with  >6468,750  working 
capital.  125,000  shares  still  remain  in  reserve. 

PROPERTIES. -The  land  interests  owned  by  the  Company  at  31st  December 
last  comprise  118  farms  of  a  tctal  area  of  343,1  8  morgen  in  square  rcods  (equal 
to  726,223  English  acres).  These  properties  are  all  freehold,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  farms,  have  been  surveyed. 

The  farms  are  situated  in  the  following  districts,  viz.  : — 


No.  of  Farms. 

District. 

Mor. 

Sq.  Rds. 

49 

Marico 

157,042 

247 

8 

Pretoria 

11,578 

525 

1 

Middelburg  .. 

2,7*4 

272 

l6 

Rustenburg 

44,990 

25t 

30* 

Bloemhof 

25.992 

484 

4 

Wolmaranstad 

9.425 

165 

6 

Lichtenburg  . . 

15,732 

150 

2 

Potchefstroom 

5,093 

187 

4  •  • 

Lydenburg  . . 

15,069 

IO 

5 

Waterberg 

19,694 

515 

1  . . 

Ermelo 

2.834 

52S 

7 

Zoutpansberg 

17,123 

440 

5  •• 

Orange  River  Colony 

15.825 
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us 

343.118 

hi  =  726,223  acres 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  inception  of  the  Company, 
transfer  has  been  taken  of  all  the  properties  purchased  from  the  Vendors,  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  extent  1,546  morgen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  properties  the  Company  has  also  acquired  three  Stands 
at  the  corner  of  President  and  Simmonds  Streets,  facing  Market  Square,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  together  with  the  block  of  buildings  thereon,  to  be  known  in  future  as  Lewis 
and  Marks  Building.  These  premises  have  been  practically  rebuilt  since  their 
acquisition,  and  a  portion  has  been  utilised  for  the  Company’s  Offices,  the 
remainder  being  let  to  other  parties  on  remunerative  terms.  The  Company,  owing 
to  this  purchase,  is  amply  provided  with  office  accommodation  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  present  business  efficiently  and  to  allow  for  expansion  of  its  operations  in  the 
future  in  connection  with  the  undertaking  of  Secretarial  duties  on  behalf  of  other 
Companies  or  otherwise. 

Steps  arelnow  being  taken  by  the  Municipal  authorities  for  the  improvement  of 
Market  Square,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Company’s  property 
here. 

SHARE  INTERESTS.  —The  Company  has  acquired  large  share  holdings  in 
■several  important  estate,  gold,  and  coal  mining  companies  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
has  also,  since  its  incorporation,  taken  a  considerable  financial  interest  in  some  of 
the  leading  industrial  concerns  in  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town,  from  which  in¬ 
creasing  returns  may  be  expected.  Satisfactory  dividends  are  being  received  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Company’s  investments  in  this  class  of  security. 

A  share  interest  has  been  secured  in  a  diamondiferous  property  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  on  which  a  pipe  has  been  located,  and  from  which  several  hundreds 
of  carats  of  diamonds  have  been  obtained  by  washing  on  a  small  scale.  A  plant 
able  to  wash  750  to  1,000  loads  a  day  is  being  erected  and  will  be  running  in  June 
next,  from  which  good  results  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

Your  Directors  have  also  acquired  a  considerable  shareholding  in  one  of  the 
most  important  producing  gold  mines  in  Rhodesia.  The  developments  and  results 
from  this  mine  since  the  Compan  y  acquired  its  interest  have  been  of  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  nature,  and  the  Board  anticipate  a  handsome  return  from  this  venture. 

The  share  investments  of  the  Company  have  been  taken  into  the  Balance-sheet  at 
their  cost  price— namely,  £468,894  6s.  iod.  The  depreciation  in  the  market  price 
of  all  South  African  shares  at  31st  December  last  was  universal  and  affected  the 
market  valuation  of  the  Company’s  shareholdings  no  less  than  those  of  every  other 
Company,  but  the  Directors  regard  the  depreciation  as  of  a  temporary  character 
which  will  entirely  pass  away  with  improving  conditions. 

EXAMINATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROPERTIES. -A  complete 
and  exhaustive  geological  examination  and  reports  and  plans  have  been  made  of  all 
the  Company’s  farms  in  the  Western  Transvaal.  The  question  of  the  development 
of  such  of  these  farms  as  may  show  promising  prospects  will  receive  the  attention 
of  your  Directors  in  due  course. 

Prospecting  work  was  started  on  three  of  your  properties  situated  in  the  gold 
belt  near  Petersburg,  and,  owing  to  other  parties  being  interested,  three  Explo¬ 
ration  Companies  have  been  formed  for  their  further  development.  The  flotation 
of  these  companies  has  been  accomplished  since  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1906,  and  they  are  under  our  absolute  control.  The  bulk  of  the  shares  in  these 
•subsidiaries  are  held  by  your  Company. 


ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. — The  Company  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  advice  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Marks’  Engineering  Department  on  all  matters 
relating  to  its  mining  interests,  which  has  enabled  your  Directors  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  many  mining  propositions  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board 
during  the  year.  In  some  of  the  most  promising  of  these  interests  have  been 
taken. 

The  Board  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  acquiring  fresh  interests  in  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  developing  the  resources  of  the  Company’s 
properties. 

SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Your  Company  has  undertaken  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  secretarial  duties  of  the  majority  of  the  Companies  in  which  it  has  large 
share  interests,  and  from  this  source  a  profitable  income  is  derived. 

FARMING.— The  Directors  have  been  paying  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  large  area  of  land  owned,  and  are  attracting  settlers 
in  every  way  possible. 

A  number  of  farms  have  been  let  to  satisfactory  tenants,  but  owing  to  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  country  people,  consequent  on  the  war,  stock  disease, 
lack  of  rain,  and  other  contributory  causes,  agriculture  and  stock  raising  make  but 
slow  progress  ;  consequently  tenants  are  being  assisted  in  rebuilding  homesteads, 
opening  springs,  making  dams  and  fencing,  as  well  as  in  reduced  rentals. 

The  results  from  agriculture  may  be  some  time  in  coming,  but  should  ultimately 
prove  a  considerable  source  of  income. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. — The  Company’s  financial  position  is  a  strong  one. 
In  addition  to  investments  standing  in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  £468,894  6s.  iod., 
there  is  on  loan,  secured  and  at  call,  the  sum  of  £246,629  os.  od.,  which,  with  cash 
at  Bank  and  in  hand,  totals  a  sum  of  £718,200  2s.  ud. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  that  after  writing  off  £16,970  7s.  6d.  for 
prospecting  and  engineering  purposes,  £19,128  ns.  6d.  for  administrative  and 
office  expenses  in  South  Africa,  London  and  Paris,  and  £1,185  xxs.  9d.  for  a 
portion  of  the  formation  expenses,  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure  is 
£2,609  14s.  iod. 

The  task  of  organising  a  new  business  such  as  that  of  your  Company  has  been  a 
great  one,  and  has  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  considerable  expen¬ 
diture.  We  have  passed  through  a  most  difficult  financial  period,  when  many  enter¬ 
prises  in  South  Africa  have  been  completely  paralysed,  and  your  Directors  there¬ 
fore  consider  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
is  a  satisfactory  one. 

AUDITOR. — Mr.  F.  W.  Diamond,  the  Auditor  of  the  Company,  retires,  but, 
being  eligible,  offers  himself  tor  re-election.  You  will  be  asked  to  fix  the  Auditor's 
remuneration  for  the  ensuing  audit. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

G.  D.  MASSEY,  Secretary. 


BALANCE-SHEET,  31st  December,  1905. 

CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

6 


To  Capital  Authorised  ..  ..  .* 

Less  Unissued . 

Share  Premium  Account 

Sundry  Creditors . 

Balance  at  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . . 


1,500,000 

125,000 


d. 


s-  d. 


I>375»°°°  o  o 
93,750  o  o 
2,663  11  9 

2,609  14  io 


CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES. 


Uncalled  Capital  on  Investments 


246  15  o 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 


By  Properties,  Farms,  &c. 


Buildings  and  Stands — cost  at  date  ..  ..  .. 

Prospecting  Outfits,  Livestock,  &c. 

Office  Furniture  ..  ..  ..  . 

Sundry  Debtors,  including  subscription  paid  in  advance 
Preliminary  Expenses  Account  .  • 

Cash  at  Bank  and  in  hand  ..  . . 


1905. 

To  Engineering,  Prospecting  and  General  Farm  Expenditure,  &c. 
Office  Expenses- Johannesburg,  London,  Paris  .. 
Preliminary  Expenses  (proportion  of) 


By  Interest,  Dividends  and  Commission 
Profit  on  Sale  of  Investments  . . 
Farms,  Revenue,  Rents,  &c. 
Secretarial,  Agency,  and  Transfer  Fees 


.61,474.023 

6 

7 

6 

s. 

d. 

.  700,364 

4- 

II 

468,894 

6 

IO 

.  246,029 

9 

9 

46,352 

19 

s 

545 

9 

8 

1,184 

0 

2 

2,734 

2 

3 

4,742 

7 

0 

2,676 

7 

1 

-61,474,023 

6 

7 

1st  December, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16,970 

7 

6 

19,128 

11 

6 

1,185 

11 

9 

14 

10 

639,894 

5 

7 

6 

s. 

d. 

20,114 

15 

9 

12,012 

iS 

6 

1,177 

I 

2 

6,589 

IO 

2 

639.894 

5 

7 

I  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  books  and  supporting  accounts 
relating  thereto  in  Johannesburg,  and  with  the  audited  accounts  received  from  the 
London  Office.  I  have  also  verified  the  Securities  held  by  the  Company  in 
Johannesburg,  and  certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  contains  the 
particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by 
the  books  of  the  Company. 

F.  W.  DIAMOND,  1  . 

Incorporated  Accountant,  j  Auailor- 


Johannesburg, 

17th  March,  1906. 


ISAAC  LEWIS,  Chairman. 
J.  N.  DE  JONGH, 


•  Directors. 


E.  H.  DUNNING,  Managing  Director. 
G.  D.  MASSEY,  Secretary. 
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LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK,  LTD. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  London  and  Brazilian 
Bank,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  offices,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Mr.  John 

Beaton  presiding.  .  .  „ 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  W.  Saunders)  having  read  the  usual  notices, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  they  had  had  a  \ery 
satisfactory  and  progressive  year.  The  net  profit  is  .£183,000,  an  increase 
,£47,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  A  combinat.on  of  favourable  conaitions- 
namely,  an  active  business  at  all  their  branches,  freedom  from  bad  debts,  and  the 
remittance  of  their  profits  in  Brazil  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange  than  they  had  had 
for  many  years,  while  in  this  country  the  increased  value  of  money  had  allowed 
them  to  use  their  cash  resources  here  to  great  advantage— had  assisted  towards 
this  gratifying  result.  From  an  available  balance  of  £283,627  they  proposed  to 
pay  the  usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  and  a  bonus  of  10s.  per  share, 
making  a  distribution  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  year,  free  of  income-tax.  The  Company 
were  paying  a  larger  bonus  than  they  had  ever  paid  before,  and  he  urged  the 
shareholders  not  to  forget  that  the  bonus  was  a  varying  quantity,  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  each  year's  working.  The  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  continued 
unabated  :  indeed  it  seemed  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  regarded  Brazil, 
the  Company's  capital  there,  which  stood  in  the  books  at  i2d.  exchange,  was 
appreciated  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  £94,000.  He  was  also 
able  to  state  from  statistics  just  to  hand  that  the  sterling  values  of  the  Brazilian 
exports  of  coffee  and  rubber  during  the  past  year  amounted  respectively  to 
.£21,420,000,  against  £19,950, 000  in  1904,  and  £14.400,000,  against  £11,200,000. 
The  values,  therefore,  of  these  two  exports  in  1905  amounted  to  £35,820,000.  When 
he  addressed  the  shareholders  last  April  the  exchange  had  risen  to  i6^d.  and  it 
continued  to  advance  UDtil  it  touched  i8s\rd.  on  September  1.  The  hig  er  t  e 
exchange  the  better  for  all  those  who  had  to  remit  sterling  ;  not  so,  however,  for 
the  coffee  industry  of  the  country,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sterling  quotations  of 
coffee  in  consuming  countries  not  having  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
exchange,  the  currency  price  in  Brazil  fell  to  a  figure  that  did  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases  cover,  or  barely  so,  the  cost  of  production.  This  unfortunate  experience 
was  the  origin  of  the  “  coffee  valorisation  scheme,”  which  was  engaging  much 
public  attention  in  Brazil.  If  carried  out,  that  scheme  might  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  Briefly  its  object  was  to  maintain  coffee  at  a  remunerative  price  for 
the  planters  by  fixing  a  minimum  currency  quotation,  at  which  it  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  purchasers  of  coffee  to  be  held  on  account  of  the  three  coffee-growing 
States— namely,  St.  Paulo,  Minas,  and  Rio.  The  Governments  of  these  States 
had  signed  a  convention  to  this  end  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  later,  ancl  lC 
was  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  next  month  for  confirmation.  In  order  to  make 
the  scheme  effective  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  associated  States  to  have  the 
command,  it  was  estimated,  of  £15,000,000.  and  the  State  of  St.  I  aulo,  as  the 
largest  producer,  was  authorised,  on  the  joint  responsibility  cf  the  three  states, 
to  make  such  a  loan  under  the  guarantee  of  a  charge  which  was  to  be 
levied  on  each  bag  of  coffee  shipped  and  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  scheme  also  proposed,  as  he  understood  it,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  should  be  held  in  gold,  against  which  notes  convertible  into  gold 
were  to  be  issued  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  Congress.  This  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  would,  it  seemed  to  him,  render  nugatory  the  reduction  that  had 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  funding  loan  of  1898,  in  the  amount  of  the  paper 
currency  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  the  colossal  total  of  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  evils  which  necessitated  that  loan,  -this 
reduction  had  been  duly  carried  out  by  the  Government,  and  currency  to  the 
extent  of  116,520  contos  had  been  withdrawn  #  from  circulation.  Congress  was, 
however,  now  to  be  asked  to  authorise  an  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  01 
more  than  double  that  amount.  The  scheme  was  meeting  with  much  opposition 
in  Brazil,  and  was  being  warmly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  in  the  11  ess  there, 
particularly  a  suggestion — whether ‘it  belonged  to  the  scheme  or  not  he  did  not 
know— to  alter  the  par  of  exchange  from  2jd.  to  isd.  or  a  lower  figure.  1  he  scheme 
certainly  contained  many  elements  of  disappointment  and  loss,  if  not  of  danger. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Rose,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

KIMBERLEY  WATERWORKS. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Kimberley  Water  Works  Company,  Limited, 
was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  Jackson,  the  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  dis¬ 
cussed  various  changes  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  tell  for  good  or  ill  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Company.  On  May  20,  1905,  the  old  concession,  which  had  been 
granted  25  years  before,  came  to  an  end,  its  provisions  being  replaced  by  the  more 
onerous  conditions  of  the  new  concession.  It  was  reassuring  to  find  that  in  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year  the  consumption  of  water  by  the  mines  increased  by  no 
less  than  25  per  cent,  as  against  the  same  months  in  the  previous  year,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather  being  identical,  so  that  the  increased  demand,  stimulated  by 
the  low  price,  was  as  satisfactory  as  they  could  reasonably  expect.  The  drought 
which  had  affected  Kimberley  and  the  neighbouring  district  had  been  the  most 
severe  of  which  they  had  any  record.  There  were  several  causes  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  water  in  the  river  in  addition  to  the  drought  itself,  and  these  were  to 
be  found  in  the  abstraction  of  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  upper  reaches  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes.  As  this  abstraction  would  tend  to  get  worse  as  time 
went  on,  it  was  imperative  they  should  at  once  take  means  to  increase  the  amount  of 
water  available  at  their  intake  on  the  river,  and  to  this  end  they  were  promoting  a  Bill 
in  the  Cape  Parliament.  They  had  also  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  quality  of 
water  in  the  river.  So  far  the  water  had  not  been  pronounced  unwholesome  by 
the  official  authorities,  but  still  it  was  of  urgent  importance  they  should  take  im 
mediate  steps  to  amend  this  condition.  They  meant,  notwithstanding  the  cost,  to 
do  whatever  was  reasonable  and  right  in  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  were  obtaining  expert  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  eradicating 
the  alga;.  Regarding  the  accounts,  a  comparison  of  this  year’s  with  those  of  last 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  1905.  In  spite  of  much  larger  business  done,  the 
Kimberley  and  London  expenses  were  both  lower,  the  former  by  £470  and  the 
latter  by  £208,  while  the  net  balance  of  profit  was  nearly  £20,000  in  excess  of  that 
of  last  year.  Out  of  this  they  had  made  a  provision  of  £5,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  issue  of  the  debenture  stock.  This  included  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.,  at 
which  they  had  to  pay  off  the  old  debenture  stock  and  a  discount  of  2  per  cent., 
at  which  they  issued  the  new.  The  rest  of  the  profit  was  absorbed 
by  the  transfer  to  the  contingency  fund  of  £15,000  and  the  payment  of  the 
dividend  which  would  be  made  on  May  1.  Unfortunately  the  financial 
and  commercial  depression  in  the  country  continued  unabated,  in  fact  had  been 
intensified  of  late  by  the  uncertainty-  of  the  labour  question  in  the  Transvaal,  a 
matter  which  affected  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Their  operations, 
being  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,  were  not  affected  directly 
by  the  premature  grant  to  the  two  neighbouring  colonies,  nor  by  its  possible  results, 
as  were  the  much-harried  British  communities  within  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal.  They  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  of 
1905  were  wholly  abnormal.  Instead  of  a  consumption  of  246  million  gallons,  they 
vould  have  more  probably  to  look  forward,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  an  average 
consumption  of  something  like  150  millions,  which  made  it  by  no  means  a  certainty 
that  they  should  earn  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  every  year  ;  but  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  try  to  maintain  the  dividend  at  that  figure,  even  if  it  should 
involve  having  recourse  to  the  contingency  fund.  The  present  year  had  opened 
most  auspiciously,  the  consumption  for  the  first  three  months  being  nearly  seven 
1  lions  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  three  months  of  last  year. 

Mr  D.  MacDonald  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  REPORT 

OF 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  SANK,  LTD, 

(YOKOHAMA  SHOKIK  GINKO ) 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  AT  THE 

HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING;. 

HELD  AT  THE 

Head  Office,  Yokohama,  on  Saturday,  10th  March,  1906. 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP . 

RESERVE  FUND  . 

SPECIAL  RESERVE  FUND 


Yen  24,000,000 
Yen  18,000,000 
Yen  10,300,000 
Yen  1,000,000 


Directors. 

NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq. 

KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq.  ROKURO  HARA,  Esq. 

KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.  IPPEI  WAKAO,  Esq. 

YUKI  YAMAKAWA,  Esq. 


KOBE. 

NAGASAKI. 

OSAKA. 

TOKIO. 

BOMBAY. 


President. 

NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq. 

Vice-President. 

KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 


Branch  Offices. 


PEKING. 
CHEFOO. 
DALNY. 
HONG  KONG. 


MUKDEN. 

N  EWCHWAN  G. 
TIENTSIN. 
NEW  YORK. 
ONDON. 


Head  Office  :  YOKOHAMA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONOLULU. 
SHANGHAI. 
TIELING. 

LYONS. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  statement  of  the  Liaoi- 
lities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Half-year  ending 
December  31,  1905.  . 

The  Gross  Profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  Half-year,  including:  yen  609,720. 
brought  forward  from  last  Accounts,  amount  to  yen  10,532,084.  ,  of  which  yen 

7,213, 968.'7“’  have  been  deducted  for  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  yen  3,318,1 15. 3i:8.  ,  _  „  , 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  yen  360, ooo.°°°  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
raising  it  to  yen  10, 300,000. °°°,  yen  1,000. 000. 000  he  appropriated  as  Special 
Reserve  Fund,  newly  created,  and  yen  200,000."°°  be  placed  to  the  silver 
funds.  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a  Dividend  at  the  rate  of 
Twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  yen  720,000/°°  on  old  shares  and 
yen  360, ooo.°°°  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  yen  1,080.000.°°°. 

The  Balance,  yen  678,115.  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next 

Account.  NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 

Head  Office,  Yokohama,  10th  March,  1906. 


BALANCE-SHEET,  31st  December,  1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  paid  up . 

Reserve  Fund 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  • 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Bank’s  Premises,  Properties, 
Furniture,  &c. 

Reserve  for  Silver  Funds.. 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.)  .. 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other 
Sums  due  by  the  Bank  . . 

Dividends  Unclaimed  . 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account  .. 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half  year  . 


Yen. 

1 8 ,000,000. 000 
9,940,000/  ■> 
76,907.“° 

202, 448. ">0 
3oo,ooo.0:,° 
110,295.322/  - 


93»479>77°*GSO 
5,791-: 
609,720.  °’ 
2.708,394/  ° 


Yen  236,118,356. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  Account—  \en. 

In  Hand  . 127715,521/ 

At  Bankers  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  n,937.°°5- 

Investments  in  Public  Securities 
Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c.  ..  .. 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  .. 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  ..  . 

Bank’s  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c. 


Yen. 

24,672,527-  0 

17,149,156.  ”° 
80,783,562/  0 
109.581, 025. °*° 

2,199,964."° 

1,732,119.“° 


Yen  236,118,356.’°° 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c . 

To  Reserve  Fund 

To  Special  Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  . 

To  Reserve  for  Silver  Funds  ..  . 

To  Dividend  — 

yen  6.°°°  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares  =  yen  720,000.°°°;) 

and  ^  ^  r 

yen  3. 000  per  Share  for  120, coo  New  Shares  =  yen  36o,ooo/,° ) 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account  .. 


Yen. 

7,213,9(8/° 
360,000.°°" 
1,000.000.°"" 
200,  OOO. 000 


1,080,000.°°° 

678,115. 


Yen  10,532,084/“ 


Yen. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June.  1905  ..  •  •  ••  609,720. 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st 
December,  1905  . .  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  9,922,363.  4° 


Yen  10,532,084.°“ 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  comparing  them  with  the 
Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies, 
and  find  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities  See.,  of 
the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c.,  and  find  them, 
all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank. 


NOBUO  TAJIMA. 
FUKUSABURO  WATANABE, 


Auditors. 


.28  April,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


A  PROSPECTUS  is  being  issued  by 

THE  FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER, 
and  RAILWAYS  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

(ARGENTINA) 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900), 
which  states,  among  other  things,  that 

The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  TUESDAY 
the  1st  May,  1906. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £1,000,000, 

Divided  into  500,000  .  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £1  each,  entitled  to 

0)  A  fixed  cumulative  dividend  of  Six  percent,  per  annum,  and 
}  wenty-five  percent,  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  Company  available 
for  dividend,  and, 

.  (2)  Upon  a  distribution  of  assets,  priority  over  the  Ordinary  Shares 
in  respect  of  capital,  and  Twenty-five  percent,  of  the  surplus  assets 
after  repaying  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary 
Shares  ..  ..  . .  . ,  ..  . .  ##  fifiO 

500,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each,  entitled  "to  th^  ’ 
remaining  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  profits  and,  upon  a 
l.1  .tnbution  of  assets,  to  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  of  the  surplus 
•assets  of  the  Company. .  ..  ..  ..  ,,  ..  ..  ..  £500,000 

.  ,  .  _  __  .  £1,000,000 

Authorised  Debenture  Issue  : 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES,  £550,000, 

In  Debentures  of  £100  and  £20  each  to  Bearer. 

30,000  Preference  Shares  and  500,000  Ordinary  Shares,  credited  as  fully  paid  up, 
will  be  allotted  to  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and  of  the 
net  profits  for  1905. 

Messrs.  EMILE  ERLANGER  and  Co.,  London, 

i?, CA. , :ind  ARGENTINA,  Lim.,  London  and  Hamburg, 
BANQUE  DE  REPORTS,  DE  FONDS-PUBLICS  ET  DE  DEFOTS,  Antwerp, 
Are  authorised  to  receive  Subscriptions  for 

£400,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES 

at  the  price  of  98  per  cent.,  and 

450,000  PREFERENCE  SHARES  at  PAR. 

Payable  as  follows  : 

DEBENTURES.  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

,£5  Per  cent,  on  Application.  is.  od.  per  Share  on  Application. 

y33  per  cent,  on  Allotment.  4s.  od.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

A30  per  cent,  on  5th  June,  1906.  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  5th  June,  1906. 

£30  per  cent,  on  20th  June,  1906.  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  26th  June,  1906. 

TT  1 - 

£98  |  £ r  os.  od. 

Firm  applications  have  been  received  for  ,£105,400  of  Debentures  and  400,855 
r  reference  Shares,  which  will  be  allotted  in  full.  The  applicants  for  the  Preference 
Shares  include  some  of  the  Directors  and  Shareholders  of  the  Vendor  Company. 

Payment  m  full  of  Debentures  may  be  made  on  allotment,  or  on  the  5th  June 
2906,  under  discount  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

Sir  ROBERT  HARVEY. 

Baron  FREDERIC  ALFRED  D'ERLANGER. 

_  r-  DIRECTORS. 

C.  E.  GUNTHER,  4  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  E.C.,  Merchant,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
1  arapacb  and  Argentina,  Limited,  and  Chairman  of  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat 
Company,  Limited. 

H-  ^PL-AIANN,  53  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (Representative  of  Messrs.  Brown 
Shipley  and  Company),  Director  of  the  Eritish  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Limited. 

'C-  c-  BOVVLBY,  20  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  (Representative  of  Messrs. 
Emile  Rrlanger  and  Co.),  Director  of  the  Alabama  Coal,  Iron,  Land,  and 
Colonisation  Company,  Limited. 

A.  HARTENECK,  K0nigs-All£e,  37  Grunewald,  Berlin  )  Directors  of 
Merchant,  L  ,u  v.nrfnr 

v .  PORTALIS,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  Merchant,  j  Company. 

-BANKERS.— THE  BANK  OF  TARAPACA  AND  ARGENTINA,  Limited 
SOLICITORS. -SLAUGHTER  and  MAY,  iS  Austin  Friars  E  C 
AUDITORS.-DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  and  Co.,  5  London  Wall 

Buildings,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 

J.  G.  MILLS,  F.C.I.S.,  20  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  and  First  Mortgage  to  Trustees 
upon  the  immovable  property  of  the  Company  and  by  a  floating  charge  upon  its 
other  assets.  The  Debenture?  will  be  redeemed  within  15  years  by  semi-annual 
drawings  at  par,  or,  if  the  price  be  below  par,  by  purchase  in  the  open  market 
ihe  redemption  may  at  any  time  be  accelerated,  if  the  price  be  below  par  by  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  open  market.  Interest  will  be  payable  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  fulv 
in  each  year,  and  will  accrue  from  the  dates  of  the  respective  instalments,  but  not 
lment-  The  payment  will  be  made  on  the  1st  July  1006 
OBJECT  OF  THE  COMPANY.— The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
as  a  going  concern,  from  1st  January,  1909,  and  to  further  develop  the  business  of 
the^Compaflia  Forestal  del  Chaco  -the  Vendor  Company),  which  was  formed  in  1002 
i  be  Properties  acquired  are  situate  in  the  Chaco  District  of  the  Argentine 
bepubhc,  and  comprise  light  railways,  with  their  rolling  stock  and  equipment, 
extensive  Quebracho  Forests,  and  two  large  factories.  The  business  consists  in 
exploiting  the  timber  lands,  Quebracho  wood  as  well  as  certain  very  valuable  ex¬ 
tracts  derived  from  it  being  largely  used  in  tanning.  The  forests  also  contain 
several  other  kinds  of  trees  valuable  for  their  timber. 

Mr.  Leng  the  valuer  referred  to  below,  states  that  Quebracho  in  the  Argentine 
as  a  profitable  and  workable  industry,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  that 
bya  c  V  nche?  dlstr'ct  is  in  the  Chaco  of  Santa  F6,  practically  between  Calchaqui 
and  Sabana,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  Vendor  Company's  properties  are 
,SVtUpre,d’-theWr°^  g-‘Vlng /n  average  of  about  24  per  cent,  of  extract,  whilst  from 
l^t-froyln9es  °f  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Salta  the  yield  is  only  about  17  per  cent. 

I.ie  business  may  be  divided  into  two  sections:  that  of  manufacturing  the 

QuebracfuMo^gs  for  ex p°n °0^ ’  WhiCl'  iS<i°ne  at  the  factories>  aad  ‘hat  of  preparing 

RAILWAYS.— The  Railways  owned  by  the  Company  are  light  railways,  about 
J07  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  timber  lands  witb  the  factories  and  with  the 
river  Parana,  by  uhtch  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  and  extracts  are 

1  ranrhV  c"  addlt‘on  lts  own  lmes,  the  Company  has  the  exclusive  me  of  two 
branch  lines,  one  of  which  connects  the  adjacent  timber  lands  with  the  Calchaqui 
Factory  and  with  the  Santa  Fe  mam  line  to  the  Port  of  Colastini  4 

bJ1  lBER  LANDS-~Tbe  7jmbyr.I/ands  comprise  199)  Ieagues'(equal  to  498,232 
hectares  or  1,231,202  acres)  of  freehold  and,  subject  as  mentioned  below,  no  leagues 
of  leasehold.  I  he  Company  has  in  addition,  made  arrangements  for  some  time 
ahead  under  which  it  receive-  in  consignment  the  whole  of  the  Ouebracho  lo’S  and 

FdtLand0fCompdaJnyn‘ng  eS'ate’  ab°Ut  8°  leagues  in  extent-  belonging  to  the'Santa 
The  Company  owns  two  large  Extract  Factories  at  Guiilermina  and  Cali-harm! 

FACTORIES,  PRODUCTION  OF  EXTRACT,  AND  SALE  OF  TIMBER 

-The  Factory  of  Guiilermina,  which  is  built  on  an  excellent  site  and  is  the 
.argest  and  most  up-to-date  establishment  in  the  Republic,  was  started  in  August 
1904,  and  during  the  last  five  months  of  that  year  produced  some  5  000' tons  of 
extract  For  1905,  owing  to  unusually  heavy  floods  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  rear 
its  production  amounted  to  only  10,553  tons  of  extract.  3  ’ 

The  output  of  the  Calchaqui  Factory,  which  was  built  in  1899  on  an  exception¬ 
al?11  v'"'1)56'?5  Sp0t  near  the  Railway  Station  of  Calchaqui,  and  was  acquired 
py  Vendor  Company  in  1904,  was  12,256  tons  of  extract  in  1904,  and  13,292  tons 

,  i?,ert0tal  output  in  1904  was  consequently  about  17,000  tons  of  extract  from 
about  65,000  tons  of  timber,  while  in  1905  it  amounted  to  23,845  tons  of  extract  fr,,m 
about  90,000  tons  of  timber.  In  .9c6  the' two  factories  are  expected  to  yHkUooo™ 
tons  of  extract.  J 


stages  th;,P,be  «U  PA  .  U"d, lately  Vice-President  of  the  Vendor  Compnny, 
in  conshrnmeni  i  of  Q^bracho  logs  in  1905,  including  about  30.000  tons  received 
ll  r  !  1  b”‘  reo, 000  tons,  and  that  the  whole  of  ihis  year  s 

advance  f  traCt’  aS  we  a*  some  9°i«oo  tons  of  logs,  have  already  been  sold  in 

Il,e  r'onUf  0rtKlis  mr!her  5t,ates  ,,hat  ‘‘I  order  to  husband  its  freehold  timber  lands, 
the  Company  has  hitherto  largely  made  use  of  timber  cut  on  the  leased  properties 

Gmber  used  r;nb°Ught  the  mar!<et  i  for  instance,  out  of  about  240Z0  wns  of 
le  poes  fr  °?.  y  SOI?e  °0’?°o,  tons.  representing  the  contents  of  about 

3  r  onim  i  /e  draWn  fr,om  lhe  forests  owned  by  the  Company. 
fodAv?nVR'  i:uIr'iLengS?y5tt;at  the  labour  ciuestion  in  the  Argentine  Chaco  is 
L  Zrfc"  one-  tbat  aIm?st  ai  rough  work  is  done  by  the  natives  of 

mosf  abfe°b<S?ed  tnenS,tEathebifaVse<m  l*hoanT*™  abS°‘Ute,y  the  and 

re™SnBblecoCmEpa7iIshe  faCt0rieS  as  wel1  as  the  of  timber  are  insured  with 

MASHEHS  lTn1CtirrS.v,°nr  instru,c‘ions  {r°m  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  and  Co., 
Mr.  H.  H.  Leng,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Gumpert  and  Feng,  of  Buenos  Ayres  lias 
made  a  valuation  of  the  properties,  and  Mr.  T.  Hutchison  Smyth,  Auditor  and 
Accountant  at  Buenos  Ayres,  has  revised  the  accounts  of  the  Vendor  Company  for 
the  > ears  1904  and  1905  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the  31st  December,  1905,  having  been 
drawn  under  his  supervision.  y 

Mr.  Leng  values  the  freehold  Timber  Lands  at  £473  799  (an  average  of  £2  ner 

lands'll  Hv  es,lma,es  the,av,allabJe  supply  of  Quebracho  wood  upon  the  frcehol 
lands  at  3,580,000  tons,  and  that  600,000  tons  will  be  obtained  from  leagues  nr 
the  leasehold  lands.  (The  probable  yield  from  the  remaining  33J  leagues  of  lease¬ 
hold  lands  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Leng  s  figures,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  held 
in  part  on  monthly  tenancy  pending  renewal  of  lease,  and  are  in  part  in  course  of 
being  acquired  the  acquisition  being  guaranteed  to  the  Company).  He  is  unable 
to  put  a  specific  value  on  the  freehold  lands  when  denuded  of  timber  but  h- 
suggests  £1,000  to  £1,500  per  league  as  about  their  worth. 

The  estimate  naturally  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  further  supplies  of 
timber  which  may  confidently  be  looked  for  from  purchases,  from  fresh  leases  of 
timber  lands,  and  from  the  extension  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  leases  now  running. 

Mr.  Leng  writes  that  following  his  invariable  rule,  be  has  made  a  low  estimate 
of  the  value  of  land,  railways,  and  factories,  and  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is 
below  the  current  rates  of  to-day.  He  adds  that  he  does  not  lor  a  moment  suggest 
that  such  lands  could  be  bought  to-day  at  his  valuation;  as,  for  instance,  t$me 
sellers  of  land  near  Guiilermina  are  asking  $50,000  paper  (about  £4,365)  a  league 
a  price  which  he  does  not  admit  to  be  consistent  with  a  conservative  valuation 
such  as  his.  His  report  concludes  as  follows 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  Debentures  and  Preference 
snares,  X  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  you  in  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  both  issues  are  fully  guaranteed,  and  that  whilst  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Debentures  will  easily  be  redeemed  within  the  next  fifteen  years  from  results  of 
wood  soM  without  touching  the  Real  Estate,  the  Preference  Shares  will  have  every 

probability  of  enjoying  very  handsome  dividends.” 

Mr.  Leng  reports  that  in  his  opinion  the  Freehold  Timber  Lands 

Factories,  Railways,  Houses,  Offices,  &c.,  possess  a  value  of  . E?c,  IO- 
and  Mr.  1.  Hutchison  Smyth  certifies  that  the  Stock,  Debtors 
Cash,  Furniture,  Equipment,  and  Stores  had  a  value  at 
December  31,  19.5,  of  .  „„ 

J  »  ?  ••  ..  ••  •  •  ..  ..  520,021 


£1,324,126 

495,961 


Deducting  the  Liabilities  (which  the  English  Company  assumes) 

there  is  left  a  sum  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  __  _  £8->S  16- 

to  which  may  be  added  the  estimated  balance  of  cash  which  will  ‘  ’  ^ 

remain  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  of  Debentures  and 
Preference  Shares .  ,  10,000 

The  English  Company  will,  under  the  terms’of'the  Purchase  Agreemen^’dis- 
chargea  liability  to  theVendor  Company,  in  respect  of  the  1905  Profits,  of  £153,32?. 

(including  therein  premium  received  on  shares  issued  in  1005). 

GOODWILL  AND  LEASEHOLDS. — The  price  payable  for  goodwill  is 
£405,163,  no  value  having  been  attached  to  the  Leasehold  properties.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  taken  by  the  Vendor  Company  in  Ordinary  Nhares,  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  price,  exceeds  the  sum  payable  for  goodwill. 

PROFITS*  1904  and  1905.  The  net  trading  profits  for  the  years  1904  and 
1905,  as  adjusted  and  certified  by  Mr.  T.  Hutchison  Smytb,  amounted  respec- 
tively  to  l,  142, 125  and  .£186,038,  from  which  have  been  deducted  for  Depreciation 
and  Reserves  ,£36,47 1  for  1904  and  .£43,863  for  1905  (the  exchange  being  taken  at 
44  cents  gold  per  cuirency  dollar  and  5.04  gold  dollars  per  pound  sterling). 

The  preceding  statements  are  based  upon  the  Reports  received  from  Mr.  H.  H 
Leng  and  Mr  T.  Hutchison  Smyth,  and  a  memorandum  furnished  by*  M.* 
hredenc  Portalis,  a  Director  and  lately  Vice-President  of  the  Compafiia  Forestal 
del  Chaco. 

ESTIMATE  OF  FUTURE  DIVIDENDS. — Taking  the  gross  profits  of  1905  as 
a  basis,  although  the  business  of  the  Company  had  not  then  reached  its  full  develop¬ 
ment,  the  following  estimate  of  dividend  can  be  made 

Gross  Profits  for  the  year  1905 .  ^2-'8  000 

Less  — Estimated  General  Expenses,  including 
Interest  and  Commissions  on  Bankers’ Credits, 

London  Expenses,  remuneration  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  Depreciation  . /6a  sao 

Reserve  Fund .  22,500 

-  02,000 


Deduct— 5  per  cent.  Interest  on  £400,003 

Debentures  for  first  year  . .  . .  £20,000 

Amortisation  of  Debentures  for  first 

year  .  18  2^0 


£146,000 


Total  annual  service  of  £400,020 

Debentures .  38,230 

6  per  cent.  Dividend  on  500,000  Prefe¬ 
rence  Shares  ..  £  ..  ..  30,000 

- 68,230 

Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  £77,770 

Ihe  amount  available  for  final  distribution  would  thus  be  about  £77,800,  which 
would  permit  of  payment  of  (1)  an  additional  dividend  of  neaily  4  per  cent, 
(absorbing  £19,440)  on  the  Preference  Shares,  making  a  total  distribution  within 
a  fraction  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  (2)  a  dividend  of  11A  per  cent,  (absorbing 
£57>5°?)  on  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  the  above  estimate  the  net  profits  would 
suffice,  before  making  provision  for  Reserve,  to  cover  the  service  of  the  present 
issue  of  Debentures  more  than  four  times,  and  would  leave  a  surplus  equal  to  more 
than  three  and  one  half  times  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  5  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  Preference  Shares. 

PURCHASE  PRICE.— The  purchase  price  payable  by  the  Company  to  the 
Compauia  I  orestal  del  Chaco  (the  Vendor  Company)  for  its  business  undertaking 
and  all  its  assets  and  effects  has  been  fixed  at  £1.080,000,  plus  the  above-mentioned 
£i53>328,  and  is  payable  as  to  £683,328  in  cash,  as  to  £50,000  in  50,000  Preference 
Shares,  and  as  to.  £500,000  in  500,000  Ordinary  Shares,  credited  as  fully  paid  up. 
The  Company  will  take  over  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Vendor  Companv  and 
assume  all  subsisting  contracts  and  engagements  entered  into  by  the  latter  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  business.  The  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Company 
as  a  going  concern  as  from  the  1st  day  of  January  1906,  and  the  Company  will  be 
entitled  to  all  profits  earned  after  that  date 


97-98  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

THE  BANK  OF  TARAPACA  AND  ARGENTINA,  LIMITED,  20  Rath- 
haus  Strasse,  Hamburg  ; 

EANQUL  DE  REPORTS,  DE  FONDS-PUBLICS  ET  DE  DEPOTS, 
Antwerp  ;  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

This  notice  is  not  an  invitation  to  apply  lor  shares  or  debentures,  and  applications 
will  only  be  accepted  on  thetermsof  the  Prospectus  and  on  the  forms  accompanying 
the  Prospectus. 

25th  April,  1906. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


GENERAL  LITERATURE . 

READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE,  chiefly 

based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  William 
Warren-Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
In  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  15s.  net.  .  [Second  Edition. 

“  Mr.  Vernon  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  average  reader  of  Dante.  The 
scholarship  of  such  Dantists  as  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Vernon  is  only  equalled  by 
their  faculty  for  putting  their  gifts  at  the  service  of  the  reader.” — Daily  News. 

Mr.  Vernon's  long  residence  in  Florence  and  wide  knowledge  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  make  these  two  volumes  in  no  common  sense  valuable.'' — Standard. 

MACEDONIA.  By  H.  N.  Brailsford.  With  many 

Illustrations  and  Two  Maps,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  most  complete,  interesting,  and  instructive  work  on  the  subject.”— Standard. 
“  It  is  a  record  of  keen  observation  and  of  deductions  from  carefully  observed 
facts  by  one  who  is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a  lover  of  liberty.” — Tribune. 

“At  last  we  have  a  book  in  which  the  most  crying  problem  of  the  Near  East  is 
discussed  and  explained  with  entire  clearness  and  a  minute  and  personal  knowledge 
such  as  no  previous  writer  on  the  subject  has  possessed.  For  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  book  before  us  is  likely  to  be  the  one  authority  upon  the  vital  question  of 
Macedonia.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN.  By  J.  Morris.  With 

many  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  by  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  great  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
last  forty  years,  describes  the  rise  of  Japan  to  its  present  commanding  position.  The 
book  is  full  of  value,  and  the  biographical  method  gives  it  an  interest  which  a  set 
history  could  not  possess.  The  author  was  for  many  years  in  Japan,  and  is  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  prominent  leaders  of  the  country. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  By  John  Masefield. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  contains  many  romantic  details  of  the  life  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen, 
ana  especially  of  the  old  buccaneers.  It  traces  carefully,  as  from  within,  the 
gradual  rise  of  that  romantic  caste  among  the  lawless  islands  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
Several  thrilling  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  laws,  customs,  arts,  and  haunts  of  the 
pirates,  with  descriptions  of  their  more  famous  ships,  such  as  the  “  Royal  Fortune,” 
and  biographies  of  their  chief  captains,  such  as  Roberts  or  Teach.  The  book  treats 
of  all  the  fascinating  adventurers  who  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  or  from  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  under  the  black  flag  with  the  red  skull  and  crossbones.  It  contains  portraits 
of  the  greater  buccaneers  and  one  or  two  beautiful  reproductions,  from  old  coloured 
prints,  of  the  old  cities  from  which  they  sailed. 

LHASA  AND  ITS  MYSTERIES  :  with  a  Record  of  the 


and  Maps,  New  and  Revised,  medium  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Transferred  from 
Mr.  John  Murray. 

This  charming  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  recent  British  Mission  to  the  Forbidden  Land.  It  is  a  mine  of 
first-hand  knowledge  and  research,  giving  an  intimate  insight  into  the  quaint 
customs,  folk-lore,  philology,  scenery,  and  natural  history  of  the  Hermit  Land. 
Its  unusual  richness  in  excellent  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  unique  and  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  makes  the  book  a  work  of  art.  The  new  edition  is  issued  at  a 
very  low  price. 

THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER.  By  Albert  E. 

Knight.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  alike  for  players  and  students  of  the  game.  Memories  of  the  past  are 
incorporated  with  pictures  of  the  present.  The  historical  development  of  our 
national  pastime  and  a  discussion  of  its  changing  aspects  during  recent  years 
precede  those  more  practical  and  didactic  chapters  intended  for  younger  aspirants 
to  proficiency  in  cricket.  The  final  chapters  concern  themselves  with  cricket  in 
Greater  Britain,  with  the  characteristics  of  Australian  grounds,  the  preparation 
and  peculiarities  of  their  wickets,  and  a  personal  impression  of  a  great  Test  Match 
at  Sydney.  There  are  many  photographs  of  cricketers  in  action. 

THE  MOTOR  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1906.  Edited  by 

H.  Massac  Bust.  With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  second  issue  of  “The  Motor  Year-Book”  is  much  more  elaborate  and 
interesting  than  that  for  1905.  It  contains  articles  on  Motoring  in  England  by 
Lord  Montague,  in  Scotland  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  in  Ireland  by  R.  J. 
Mecredy.  The  Second  Part  is  an  account  of  the  various  competitions  and  races  of 
the  year  ;  the  Third  Part  deals  with  Trade  and  Technicalities,  with  the  Position  of 
the  Industry,  the  tendencies  of  the  Trade,  and  the  various  types  of  cars  and  bodies. 
The  Editor  writes  an  article  on  the  Shows.  Part  IV.  deals  with  Commercial 
Motors ;  Part  V.  with  Motor  Cycles  and  Tri-cars  ;  and  Part  VI.  with  Touring  and 
Roads.  Part  VII.  deals  with  the  Law  of  Motoring  ;  Part  VIII.  with  Motor 
Boating  ;  and  Part  IX.  with  Motor  Aeronautics.  Part  X.  contains  much  wisdom 
in  a  lighter  vein. 

“A  work  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  the  subject, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  commercial  uses.” — Morning  Post. 

THE  MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS.  By 

Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Antiquary  s  Books. 

“  Mr.  Hone  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  interest.” — Morning  Leader. 

“One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  a  very  interesting  but  little  understood 
institution." — Standard. 

“  Altogether  an  extremely  interesting  volume  on  the  position  and  significance  of 
the  manor  in  history.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  G.  Le  G.  Norgate.  Fully 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  kindly  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  best  of  men  and  the  most  genial  of 
novelists.  Mr.  Le  Gry  Norgate  knows  his  Scott  and  he  knows  his  Scotland 
thoroughly." — Country  Life. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  By 

Vernon  F.  Stork,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  University ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“The  book  is  thoroughly  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  present-day  thought,  and  both 
for  its  temper  and  substance  it  has  a  strong  claim  to  recognition.” 

Christian  World. 


ABOUT  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA.  By  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson. 

Arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  12  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

These  final  letters  of  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  cover  the  period  of  her  life  in  Samoa 
up  to  the  death  of  her  son  (R.  Louis  Stevenson)  in  1894.  They  are  full  of 
pictures  of  the  island  and  of  the  Samoans,  as  well  as  of  the  home  life  of 
\  ailima  itself.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  intimate  and  interesting. 

There  could  be  no  more  charming  and  fitting  memorial  than  these  letters. 

1  he}  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  admire  Stevenson’s  genius.” — Outlook ► 

LINCOLN.  By  E.  Mansel  Svmpson,  M.A.,  M.D‘. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  [ Ancient  Cities. 

Lincoln  has  now  found  an  historian  worthy  in  all  respects  of  zeal  and  com¬ 
petency  . A  great  additional  attraction  to  this  scholarly  work  will  be  founo  in 

the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  Mr.  E.  H.  New.”— A 'otes  and  Queries. 
“A  delightfully  fresh  account  of  all  its  ancient  glories  and  present  charm.” 

Standard. 

BRISTOL.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated  by  E.  H. 

New.  Crown8vo.4s.6d.net.  [.Ancient  Cities. 

RELIGION  IN  EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  Litt.D. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  vacation  term  for  Biblical  study  at  Cambridge, 
the  author  argues  that  even  _  if  science,  had  discovered  the  origin  and  traced  the 
Evolution  of  Religion  the  validity  of  religion  would  still  remain  to  be  determined. 

PICTORIAL  GARDENING.  By  G.  F.  Millin.  With 

many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  landscape  painter’s  art  to  the 
formation  of  small  gardens. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  By  Wakeling  Dry.  With 

40  Illustrations,  small  pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Guides. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS,  AND 

WALL  SHRUBS.  By  H.  Purefoy  FitzGerald.  With  32  Illustrations, 
fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  the  Handbook  of  Garden  Plants,  by  Mrs.  Batson. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  all  plants  that  can  be  used  for  climbing  up  walls, 
arches,  pergolas,  tree-stumps,  and  such  like  places,  and  gives  concisely  directions  as 
to  propagation,  treatment,  times  of  flowering,  and  other  details.  The  plants  dealt 
with  are  those  that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  British  Islands,  and  include 
some  that  require  slight  protection  in  winter. 

THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.  By  J.  E. 

Morris.  Illustrated,  small  post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Guides. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  By  W.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 

Morton  Luce.  Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Arden  Shakespeare. 


BLANCHE 

ments.  By  Mrs. 


FICTION. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ESMEAD  :  a  Story  of  Diverse  Tempera- 

Fuller  Maitland,  Author  of  “  Pages  from  the  Day  Book 
of  Bethia  Hardacre.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“A  graceful  and  entertaining  novel,  the  action  of  which  is  swift  and  sparkling 
from  first  to  last.” — Times. 

“  A  work  of  great  delight.  It  should  be  read  slowly,  meditatively,  lest  the 
delicate  flavour  evaporate.” — Morning  Leader. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  By  Bernard  Capes.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

“The  author  has  a  happy  ingenuity  of  invention,  a  distinction  of  style,  and  a 
quaintness  of  humour  which  make  a  happy  combination.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Mr.  Capes  is  a  virile  and  vivid  artist,  alike  in  word  and  thought.” 

Morning  Leader. 

“All  are  fresh  in  invention,  neatly  wrought,  and  stimulating  to  the  curiosity." 

Scotsman. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Beatrice  Harra- 

den,  Author  of  “  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  hand  of  the  artist  and  the  effect  of  the  art  that  hides  art  are  to  be  recognised 
in  ‘The  Scholar's  Daughter.’  The  book  contains  effective  characterisation,  and 
the  adroitness  with  which  the  delicate  mechanism  is  handled  commands  admira¬ 
tion.” — Morning  Post. 

“  In  this  book  all  the  notable  qualities  that  have  made  M.iss  Harraden's  reputa¬ 
tion  are  found  in  abundance.  The  girl  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  creations  in  the 
entire  range  of  fiction.” — Manchester  Courier. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 

“  The  Secret  Woman.”  With  a  Frontispiece  by  A.  B.  Collier.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
“Once  more  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  depicted  exceptional  characters  motived  by  the 
stronger  emotions,  the  passions  that  give  occasion  for  episodes  dramatic.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  By  “  Q  ”  (A.  T.  Quiller- 

Couch),  Author  of  “  Hetty  Wesley,”  “  Dead  Man’s  Rock,”  & c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Asquith  introduced  his  Budget  on  Monday  and 
there  is  really  quite  a  feeling  of  relief,  shared  alike  by 
all  parties,  that  at  last  a  member  of  the  Government 
brings  forward  a  measure  he  believes  in  and  means  to 
stick  to.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  vertebrates.  Mr. 
Asquith  takes  off  the  coal  duty,  which  will  surely  not 
prove  a  popular  and  which  we  believe  will  not  prove  a 
wise  act  :  but,  in  Heaven’s  name,  now  he  has  declared 
he  will  take  it  off  let  him  abide  by  it.  If  we  thought 
the  Budget  was  downright  bad  —  and  it  certainly 
is  not  that — we  might  still  wish  Mr.  Asquith  to 
decline  stiffly  to  leave  a  single  line  of  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  only  poor  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton, 
who  resembles  Mr.  Asquith  slightly  in  manner  of 
speech,  resembled  him  a  great  deal  more  in  resolution, 
from  what  a  wretched  welter  he  would  have  saved  the 
Prime  Minister  lately  ! 

The  figures  and  facts  of  the  Budget,  which  will  be 
remembered  more  or  less  for  a  week  or  two  to  come, 
are  these.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates 
on  the  basis  of  present  taxation  an  income  of— roughly — • 
a  hundred  and  forty-five  million,  and  an  expenditure  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-two  million.  His  surplus  is  just  over 
three  million.  Half  a  million  of  this  goes,  as  we  sug¬ 
gested,  to  reduce  the  Debt,  a  mere  fleabite  off  that 
vast,  unintelligible  total  of  millions,  but  right  policy 
and  tradition  without  a  question.  A  trifle  more  goes 
to  the  necessitous  schools,  and  a  still  smaller  mite  to 
changes  in  postal  rates — a  hundred  and  five  thousand  : 
there  are  the  midget  figures  of  the  Budget,  things  to 
be  set  up  in  diamond  type.  Then  for  remissions  :  here 
Mr.  Asquith  has  decided  to  lose  a  clear  million  by 
taking  off  the  coal  duty — which  delights  coal-owners 
and  miners  but  nobody  else — and  almost  another  million 
by  a  penny  off  the  tea-tax.  Altogether,  not  a  Budget 
for  heroics.  * 


The  fall  in  the  sum  received  from  the  wine  duties 
agrees,  unlike  many  Budget  figures,  with  facts,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  with  observation.  No  one,  lunching  in 
a  club  now,  can  help  noticing  how  very  few  men  are 
taking  wine.  Compared  even  with  ten  years  ago, 
the  change  is  marked.  No  doubt  a  large  proportion, 
the  majority,  of  those  who  at  one  time  took  wine  at 
luncheon  are  now  taking  their  whisky-and-soda.  But 
a  large  number  take  no  liquor  at  lunch  at  all,  drinking 
Perrier  Water  or  Contrexdville  instead  :  or  plain  water 
where  it  can  be  trusted  to  be  pure.  At  dinner  the 
change  is  not  great,  in  the  number  who  take  wine, 
but  in  the  character  of  the  wine  taken  and  the  quantity 
per  man. 

By  one  of  the  little  lapses  which  will  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  families,  the  Conservative  party  forgot 
to  discuss,  much  less  divide,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill.  True  it  was  moved  on 
a  Tuesday  by  which  day  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  some  members  of  the  party  will  find  it  practicable 
to  return  from  their  week-end  engagements,  and  was 
a  Government  Bill  which  makes  opposition  additionally 
important.  However  there  is  no  need  to  press  this 
point — it  was  an  accident  of  course.  This  week  the 
Bill  has  been  in  Committee  and  its  existence  has  been 
discovered.  Amendments  have  been  moved,  and  a 
number  of  divisions  taken,  the  Opposition  numbering 
in  one  case  over  fifty.  The  Solicitor-General  indeed 
considered  the  Opposition  were  debating  his  Bill  over¬ 
much  and  moved  the  closure  amid  cries  of  “Gag”. 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 
attend  to  this  measure  and  lick  it  into  shape. 

The  root  idea  of  the  Bill  no  doubt  is  to  clap  Dick, 
Tom  and  Harry  on  the  bench.  If  they  are  better 
qualified  to  be  there  than  the  men  who  do  the  work  at 
present,  let  them  go  there.  But  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  to  suppose  that  they  would  prove  better. 
After  all  the  county  magistracy  is  composed  in  the 
main  of  men  who  have  been  educated  at  public  school 
or  university.  Surely  a  man  who  has  had  this  training 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  whole  better  qualified  for  the 
bench  than  a  man  who  has  been  educated  at  the  village 
school  ?  If  not,  clearly  the  whole  of  our  education 
system  is  not  a  partial  failure  but  an  exceedingly 
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absurd  farce — and  few  critics  of  public  schools  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  go  quite  so  far  as  this. 

The  present  Bill  really  deserves  careful  study  and 
watching.  It  goes  further  than  Lord  Herschell  went 
when  he  merely  packed  the  Bench  with  political 
supporters.  It  completely  abolishes  the  property  quali¬ 
fication  and  reinforces  the  ex-officio  justices  created  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  with  nominees  chosen  at 
his  pleasure  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  To  be  on  the 
Bench,  if  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  you  need 
not  even  have  a  dwelling-place  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Cave’s  amendment  making  the  occupation  of  a  house 
or  other  property  a  qualification  was  on  Tuesday 
opposed  by  the  Government  and  on  a  division  thrown 
out  by  305  votes  to  44.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
tramps  will  be  selected  in  large  numbers  for  the  Bench 
under  the  new  order,  they  are  too  nomadic  in  habit  to 
serve,  but  is  there  any  legal  disqualification  ?  Fancy 
what  sport  it  will  be  when  the  village  poacher  gets 
made  a  magistrate  !  But  perhaps  this  will  not  be  so 
bad  for  game  preserving  after  all,  for  a  poacher  on  the 
Bench  is  pretty  sure  to  be  down  on  all  his  village  rivals. 

But  this  magistrates  Bill  is  not  the  only  bit  of 
Newcastle,  even  pre-Newcastle,  programme  which  the 
Government  have  been  slyly  contriving  of  late.  Mr. 
Harcourt  introduced  on  Wednesday  his  Bill  to  abolish 
plural  voting,  the  first  reading  of  which  was  opposed 
and  divided  upon.  By  this  measure  you  can  have  just 
as  many  votes  as  you  like  to  acquire  in  indiscreet 
investments  in  land,  &c.  but  if  you  exercise  more  than 
one  of  them  woe  betide  you.  The  good  old  American 
advice  of  “vote  early  and  often”  will  be  out  of  the 
question  henceforth.  There  are  no  doubt  selfish  Con¬ 
servatives — and  Liberals  too — who  will  be  rather 
relieved  on  personal  grounds  by  this  measure.  At  the 
last  election  the  plural  voter  had  often  to  try  to  be  in 
the  position  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  bird.  It  necessitated 
agonising  study  of  “Bradshaw”.  Pity  the  South  of 
England  pluralist  who  has  to  travel  across  country  in  a 
hurry  1 

But  there  is  public  principle  as  well  as  private  con¬ 
venience  to  consider.  We  distrust  Mr.  Harcourt’s 
large  talk  about  the  only  qualification  for  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  suffrage  being  “  Manhood  ”  not  property. 
Being  a  very  wealthy  man  himself  he  can  afford  perhaps 
to  make  light  of  property  thus  ;  still  it  counts,  as  the 
“Northern  Farmer”  insisted.  We  quite  agree  of 
course  that  the  possession  of  property  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  Manhood :  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
folk  have  plenty  of  Manhood  about  them  but  no  pro¬ 
perty  to  speak  of.  However,  on  the  whole,  the 
acquiring  and  keeping  of  property  is  a  good  enough 
test  as  to  a  man’s  qualification  to  vote.  People  who 
have  no  property  in  the  world  are  obviously  not  de¬ 
sirable  candidates  for  the  parliamentary  vote  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  unfortunates  and  the  wastrels  alike  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  the  incorrigible  tramp  on  the  road. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  Opposition  will  meet  the 
second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  by  a  motion 
for  direct  rejection  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  Wvndham. 
The  Irish  Nationalist  party  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday  decided  unanimously  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading.  The  opposition  to  the  Bill  grows 
steadily  in  the  country.  There  is  very  much  less  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  amongst  Churchmen  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  united 
stand  against  the  Bill  on  a  single  line  of  policy  generally 
agreed  on.  In  point  of  tactics  it  is  quite  right  to  open 
with  a  motion  of  rejection,  net.  No  argument  will 
appeal  to  the  Government  but  fear  of  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  they  have  stirred  into  activity.  De¬ 
monstration  that  the  hand  has  no  right  in  the  wasps’ 
nest  will  not  hasten  its  withdrawal  by  one  moment, 
but  fear  of  the  stings  it  will  get  if  it  stays  there  will. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  finally  surrendered  to  the  unvacci¬ 
nated  teachers,  or  to  the  unvaccinated  who  would  be 
teachers.  Henceforward  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority  (we  can  imagine  what  this  dis¬ 
cretion  will  be)  to  take  or  reject  the  unvaccinated 
candidate,  who  pretends  that  his  conscience  is  wounded 
by  vaccination.  And  the  pupil  teacher  entering  a 


training  college  may  plead  the  same  excuse.  Asked 
whether  any  other  civilised  country  allowed  this  dis¬ 
cretion,  Mr.  Birrell  was  afraid  to  answer,  taking  refuge 
in  a  feeble  jest  about  his  inability  to  judge  of  civilisation. 
The  thorns  crackled  under  the  pot  at  this  of  course,  but 
Mr.  Birrell  might  really  remember  that  though  obiter 
dicta  made  him,  he  has  now  something  else  to  do  than 
make  obiter  dicta. 

The  Prime  Minister,  or  ought  we  to  say,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury? — the  very  point  at  issue — was  not 
very  fresh  in  his  tag,  and  was  a  little  confused  in 
metaphor,  when  he  hoped  Mr.  Paul  “would  find  the 
rose  by  either  name  would  give  the  same  answer  ”. 
His  questioner’s  name  may  by  association  have  prompted 
the  tag — is  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  a  rose- 
grower  himself? — as  weli  as  the  subject.  The  Speaker 
scented  a  constitutional  point — and  not  at  all  an  obvious 
one— and  took  refuge  in  his  own  practice.  He  at  any 
rate  always  spoke  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  easier 
to  say  ;  and  as  at  least  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred 
the  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  office  of  First 
Lord,  why  should  not  the  Prime  Minister  be  described 
as  himself? 

Those  fine  spirits,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  mind  respectively  and  the  temperament  of  the 
Unionist  party,  are  rather  hardly  used  when  put  to  the 
journeyman  work  of  “enthusing”.  The  annual  field- 
day  of  the  Primrose  League,  which  seems  to  have 
outlived  Primrose  day,  is  no  doubt  before  all  things  an 
occasion  for  enthusiasm.  Close  argument  and  fine-cut 
phrase  would  be,  we  will  not  say  thrown  away,  for 
that  might  savour  of  certain  disrespect  to  the  audience, 
but  out  of  place,  at  such  a  function.  And  the  speeches 
must  be  pitched  in  a  high  key.  But  the  “  robus¬ 
tious”  is  not  Mr.  Balfour’s  way,  nor  Mr.  Wyndham’s  ; 
no  doubt  they  both  felt  that  they  must  rise,  more 
exactly  be  equal,  to  the  occasion,  and  were  determined 
there  should  be  no  want  of  body  in  their  speech,  full 
body  being  more  to  the  primrose  palate  than  delicate 
bouquet.  So  the  Government  was  belaboured  lustily, 
as  of  course  was  right,  and  everybody  present  was 
mightily  pleased,  going  home  triumphant  already  in 
his  own  mind  at  the  next  election.  Precisely  the 
effect  the  organisers  of  the  meeting  would  wish  to 
produce.  Could  oratory  do  better  ? 

Mr.  Fell,  the  Conservative  member  for  Yarmouth, 
retains  his  seat.  But  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Justice  Channell  and  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham.  Mr.  Justice  Channell  held  it  proved  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  jof  bribery  of 
a  systematic  character  confined  to  one  person,  and 
that  it  had  been  established  that  Baker  was  an 
agent.  He  thought  the  election  should  be  set  aside 
on  the  grounds  of  bribery  by  an  agent.  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  thought  Baker’s  agency  had  not  been  proved 
and  that  it  would  be  oppressive  on  Mr.  Fell  if  he  were 
held  responsible  for  Baker’s  actions  on  the  polling  day. 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  was  the  senior  Judge  and  his 
decision  prevails,  so  that  the  petition  was  dismissed. 
On  other  points  such  as  the  ward  treating  both  Judges 
agreed  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  corrupt  practice. 

The  attempt  of  several  Irish  Nationalists  and  Radical 
free-lances  this  week  to  draw  from  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  something  damaging  or  offensive  to  the 
Natal  Government  signally  failed.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
developing  the  orthodox  Under-Secretary  style  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  dangerous  questions  in  the  House.  His  name 
no  longer  flares  on  the  posters  that  announce  “scenes 
in  the  House  ”.  Nobody  can  say  he  has  advertised 
himself  lately  ;  though  he  had  a  good  opportunity  on 
Thursday  when  he  read  to  the  House  the  Chinese 
labourers  repatriation  notice.  Indeed  we  begin  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  story  at  the  clubs,  which  relates  how 
Mr.  Churchill  was  warned  that  a  certain  political  oppo¬ 
nent  of  his  was  a  tough  fighter,  being  particularly  good 
in  the  arts  of  self-advertisement.  “  Pooh  ”,  replied 
Mr.  Churchill,  “  I  can  beat  him  into  a  cocked  hat  at 
that  game”.  It  recalls  young  Disraeli’s  remark  to  his 
sister  about  all  the  best  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  trouble  in  Zululand  is  certainly  not  a  matter  for 
hasty  words.  Its  seriousness  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
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thoroughness  of  Natal’s  military  preparations,  but  in 
the  further  offers  of  assistance  from  the  Cape.  The 
Field  Force  will  be  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Mackenzie.  Reports  are  conflicting  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  who  have  taken  the  field  or  rather  the 
bush.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  not  large,  but  they 
seem  to  be  scattered  widely  in  mobile  companies.  An 
attack  on  an  important  convoy  near  N’komo  Hill  a  day 
or  two  ago  is  proof  of  their  activity,  and  disaster  was 
only  prevented  by  Captain  Alexander’s  prompt  resort 
to  the  laager.  Mr.  Stainbank,  the  magistrate  of  the 
Mahlabitini  district,  has  been  murdered.  A  regular 
campaign  is  now  clearly  inevitable,  and  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  a  better  understanding  now  obtains  between 
the  local  and  imperial  authorities. 

Turkey’s  aggression  on  Egyptian  territory,  it  is  clear 
from  statements  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
was  of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  at  first 
appeared.  The  Sultan  does  not  limit  his  pretensions  to 
Tabah  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  reinforce  the  Egyptian  garrison,  the 
British  Government  have  despatched  a  cruiser  to  El  Arish 
to  report  as  to  the  boundary  pillars  said  to  have  been 
removed.  On  Thursday  a  British  Note  was  delivered 
to^he  Porte  demanding  withdrawal  within  ten  days, 
pending  delimitation.  “ Having  presumed  so  far,  the 
Sultan  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  surrender,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  to  the 
demands  of  the  infidel.  The  suggestion  that  Turkey 
is  despatching  large  numbers  of  troops  to  the  locality 
in  dispute  may  be  dismissed.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
imaginative  category  as  the  report  that  the  Kaiser 
has  instigated  AbdufHamid’s  action  in  order  to  involve 
Great  Britain  in  difficulties. 

It  appears  that  Count  Witte  has  resigned  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister — not  a  good  omen  for  the  new 
order  in  Russia.  In  any  case  the  assembling  of 
the  Duma  must  be  regarded  as  a  plunge  into  the 
unknown,  a  hazardous  speculation.  The  uncertainty 
is  very  much  accentuated  when  the  man  who  has 
guided  the  State  during  the  transition  period  dis¬ 
appears.  In  office  Count  Witte  could  hardly  have 
been  other  than  a  steadying  factor.  His  disappearance 
is  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The  catastrophe  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  some  to  the  Tsar’s  impatience  of  attempts 
on  Count  Witte’s  part  to  frustrate  the  “  constitutional  ” 
development  of  the  country,  by  others  to  intrigue  against 
him  amongst  courtiers  hating  the  Count  as  the  origin  in 
their  view  of  the  concessions  made  to  popular  demands. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  disliked  the  Count 
as  an  innovator  managed  to  prejudice  him  in  the  view 
of  the  Tsar  as  a  reactionary.  No  fair-minded  person 
will  doubt  the  Tsar’s  honesty  ;  unfortunately  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  his  weakness.  The  abandonment 
of  Count  Witte  is  a  mistake  he  is  likely  to  repent  at 
leisure — though  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Count 
Witte’s  day  is  over. 

The  anticipations  of  riots,  or  something  even  worse, 
on  May  Day  in  Paris  were  fortunately  not  realised. 
But  the  Government  treated  the  general  fears  either  as 
well  founded,  or  as  affording  them  a  good  opportunity 
of  winning  the  favour  of  the  law-and-order  bourgeoisie  ; 
and  they  placed  an  army  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
soldiers  and  policemen  in  various  quarters  of  Paris. 
Disturbances  took  place  there  as  elsewhere  in  France 
and  the  Paris  police  courts  had  before  them  many 
hundreds  of  charges  of  being  in  possession  of  arms  and 
even  rebellion.  There  was  no  doubt  a  dangerous  stir 
amongst  certain  classes,  the  product  of  the  recent 
labour  troubles  through  which  France  has  been  passing. 
But  whatever  the  disposition  might  be  the  evident 
determination  of  the  Government  to  use  severe  measures 
was  an  appeal  to  common  sense  that  could  be  appre¬ 
ciated  even  by  fanatics. 

French  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  domiciliary 
police  visits  and  seizure  of  alleged  compromising 
documents  which  read  almost  as  a  burlesque  of  the 
S.  Petersburg  methods.  There  is  to  be  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  strike 
riots  in  the  North  ;  the  Government  are  seeking  mate¬ 
rials  for  their  charge  that  they#[were  fomented  by  re¬ 
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volutionary  organisations  in  Paris,  Bonapartist  and 
clerical.  At  Comte  de  Beauregard’s  house  has  been 
found  a  list  in  which  appear  the  names  of  a  general 
in  the  army  and  several  others  of  high  standing  even  in 
Republican  circles  as  members  of  a  future  ministry 
not  Republican.  The  Paris  public  seems  at  present 
to  be  undecided  whether  to  take  these  affairs  seriously 
or  not  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to  be  inclined  to 
think  of  them  as  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
process  of  inducing  the  electors  to  vote  for  Republican 
candidates. 

The  “Times”  correspondent  at  San  Francisco  gives 
an  account  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Chinese  there 
which  is  in  unhappy  contrast  to  the  general  conduct 
during  the  disaster.  Their  quarter  was  looted  and 
their  property  was  not  protected  as  was  other  property. 
Oriental  curiosities  are  being  sold  that  have  been 
stolen  from  them  ;  and  even  wealthy  citizens  have  taken 
a  hand  in  the  game.  The  Empress  of  China  sent 
a  large  cheque  to  the  relief  fund,  but  the  Chinese 
did  not  share  in  her  bounty.  Their  property  has 
now  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  troops, 
after  diplomatic  remonstrance  at  Washington.  The 
Chinese  will  suffer  still  greater  injury  if,  as  is  proposed, 
they  are  removed  bodily  from  the  city  and  made  to 
settle  in  a  remote  quarter.  Chinese  owners  are  wishing 
to  rebuild,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  deprive  them 
of  their  legal  rights  to  do  this.  The  only  question  that 
is  giving  the  San  Franciscans  pause  is  whether,  if  they 
drive  away  the  Chinese,  their  Oriental  trade  will  not  be 
injured  and  diverted  to  other  towns.  Selfishness,  and 
not  justice  or  sympathy  with  fellow-sufterers,  will  give 
the  casting  vote. 

Lawyers  are  often  charged  with  not  doing  much  to 
improve  legislation  though  there  are  so  many  of  them 
in  Parliament.  But  the  experience  of  the  Bar  Council 
is  not  encouraging  to  them.  Take  for  instance  the 
Marine  Insurance  Bill ;  the  shipowners  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  a  codification  of  the  law. 
The  Bar  Council,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day,  appointed  a  committee,  containing 
at  least  two  great  experts  on  maritime  law,  to  scrutinise 
and  report  on  the  Bill.  The  committee  published  a 
report  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  Bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  law  officers.  Yet  the  Bill  reappears  this  year  under 
the  new  Government  word  for  word  as  it  was  drafted 
without  a  single  suggestion  of  the  Bar  Council  being- 
adopted  or  apparently  considered.  The  Bill  is  now 
before  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  and  no  doubt 
some  amendment  will  be  made,  but  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  busy  men  on  the  Bar  Council,  solely  in  the 
public  interest,  will  be  thrown  away.  There  must  be 
some  oversight  owing  to  the  change  of  law  officers. 
Why  should  the  present  Attorney-General  treat  the  Bar 
Council  more  slightingly  than  his  predecessor ;  especially 
when  for  once  the  Council  really  did  take  in  hand  a 
serious  piece  of  work? 

There  is  much  talk  about  Sir  Gorell  Barnes’  views 
which  he  enounced  in  the  Dodd  divorce  case  ;  they 
raise  wider  public  questions  than  judges  usually  discuss 
on  the  Bench.  A  wife  obtained  a  separation  order 
from  a  magistrate,  and  as  the  husband  afterwards 
formed  another  connexion,  the  wife  sought  to  frame  a 
charge  of  desertion  and  adultery  which  would  enable  her 
to  obtain  a  divorce.  If  this  claim  had  been  conceded 
instead  of  being  disallowed,  a  serious  alteration  in  the 
marriage  laws  would  have  resulted,  inasmuch  as  any 
woman  who  had  obtained  a  separation  order  on  any 
ground  could  obtain  a  divorce  practically  for  adultery 
alone.  As  there  are  over  seven  thousand  separation 
orders  granted  annually  to  women,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
solutions  of  marriage  would  have  been  immensely  in¬ 
creased  for  an  entirely  new  cause.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  or  against  alterations  in  the  marriage  laws,  it 
is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  effected  merely  by 
judicial  decisions. 

So  far  the  decision  is  satisfactory  and  there  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  also  with  Sir  Gorell  Barnes’ 
disapproval  of  the  results  of  the  system  of  granting 
separation  orders.  They  are  made  use  of  too  readily 
and  they  lead  to  irregular  connexions  by  the  separation 
of  husband  and  wife.  But  his  remedy  raises  the  whole 
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controversy  as  to  divorce  in  general.  He  would  abolish 
this  magisterial  jurisdiction  and  turn  whatever  is  a 
ground  for  judicial  separation  into  a  ground  for  divorce, 
assimilating  the  case  of  the  woman  to  that  of  the  man. 
He  refers,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  laws  of  Scotland 
and  other  countries  ;  but  if  the  question  were  stirred  it 
is  certain  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
grounds  of  divorce  even  beyond  the  existing  grounds 
for  judicial  separation.  Some  magistrates  not  only 
agree  with  Sir  Gorell  Barnes  but  go  further  and 
demand  jurisdiction  to  grant  divorce.  But  the  judge 
had  in  advance  given  good  reasons  why  such  cases  are 
not  suitable  for  summary  treatment  by  magistrates. 

Constable’s  picture  “  View  of  a  Lock  near  Dedham  ” 
has  been  before  the  Courts  this  week,  but  not  on  any 
question  as  to  its  artistic  value.  The  interest  turns  on 
the  ways  of  picture  dealers  ;  and  dealing  in  pictures,  like 
dealing  in  horses,  affords  much  scope  for  trade  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  bluffing,  or  lying,  whichever  may  be  the  proper 
term.  Mr.  Rothschild  a  picture  dealer  sued  the  defend¬ 
ant  Mr.  Schwab,  the  well-known  American,  on  an  alleged 
contract  with  Mr.  Schwab,  to  sell  him  the  picture  for 
£3,000.  Mr.  Rothschild  had  had  the  picture  sent  to 
him  on  sale  or  return  at  the  price  of  £850  by  Mr. 
Prideaux  another  dealer  :  but  in  fact  Mr.  Prideaux  had 
succeeded  in  getting  it  out  of  Mr.  Rothschild’s  posses¬ 
sion.  The  point  in  dispute  was  whether,  at  the  time 
plaintiff  said  he  had  sold  to  Mr.  Schwab,  he  had 
already  fixed  with  Mr.  Prideaux  to  buy  at  £850.  Mr. 
Schwab,  disliking  his  bargain,  contended  he  had  not, 
and  the  jury  took  this  view  and  Mr.  Rothschild  therefore 
could  not  sell.  Mr.  Prideaux  had  heard  of  the  offer 
and  naturally  preferred  to  have  back  a  picture  for  which 
offers  of  £3,000  were  going.  Mr.  Prideaux  has  got 
back  his  picture  but  it  appears  he  has  not  yet  got 
another  American  to  take  Mr.  Schwab’s  place. 

The  week  has  been  crowded  with  picture-exhibitions. 
A  very  interesting  collection  of  Flemish  art,  ancient 
and  modern,  has  been  opened  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the 
first  of  three  exhibitions  of  German  painting  offered  to 
London  this  season  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Grafton.  The 
others  will  take  place  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
and  at  Prince’s  Skating  Rink.  The  Academy  private 
view  is  held  to-day.  Visitors  will  not  find  a  great  deal  of 
moment  there.  In  Mr.  Sargent’s  large  group  of  pro¬ 
fessors  the  figure  whose  head  is  relieved  against  a  ter¬ 
restrial  globe  is  the  happiest  part.  Mr.  George  Henry’s 
portrait  of  a  lady  is  the  best  thing  he  has  yet  shown,  and 
Mr.  Solomon  makes  an  advance  in  his  “Aston  Webb  ”. 
The  best  landscape  is  Mr.  Buxton  Knight’s  “  Winter 
Sunshine  ”.  In  the  sculpture  section  there  is  no  work 
of  outstanding  merit. 

The  Stibbert  bequest  to  the  English  nation  of  a  villa 
near  Florence  with  its  rich  collection  of  arms  and 
armour  and  £32,000  for  upkeep  suggests  an  interesting 
possibility,  hive  trustees  are  appointed,  of  whom  only 
one  is  an  Englishman,  and  there  is  some  idea  that  they 
may  appoint  an  Italian  as  curator.  If  that  is  done  the 
bequest  will  in  effect,  if  not  in  name,  pass  to  the  Italian 
administrator  of  Fine  Arts.  Surely  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  this  windfall  to  make  the  villa  the  beginning 
of  a  British  institute  in  Florence,  corresponding  to  the 
Kunst  historische  Institut  of  the  Germans.  At  present 
English  students  are  dependent  on  German  courtesy 
for  the  use  of  a  library  of  reference.  Such  a  library 
might  be  usefully  formed  at  the  Stibbert  Villa,  and  the 
post  of  curator  given  to  one  of  those  Englishmen  who 
are  pursuing  research  in  Italy  on  their  own  often 
narrow  resources. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  an  artist  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fred.  Walker,  the  well-known  ex- 
High  Master  of  S.  Paul’s  School,  have  made  choice  of 
Mr.  W.  Rothenstein,  who  has  accepted  the  commission. 
To  those  who  know  both  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  work  and 
the  character  of  his  subject  the  committee’s  judg¬ 
ment  will  commend  itself.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
Walker  memorial  already  received  do  not  quite  make 
up  the  amount  required  to  found  a  prize,  in  addition 
to  the  portrait,  as  intended.  Old  Paulines  can  surely 
be  trusted  to  see  that  the  needful  balance  is  promptly 
forthcoming. 


THE  BUDGET. 

1V/T  R.  ASQUITH’S  first  Budget  is  interesting  as  a 
1  .  measure  of  national  prosperity  rather  than  as  an 
achievement  of  financial  policy.  The  revenue  for  the 
year  just  ended  was  ,£1,524,000  more  than  the  estimate, 
while  the  expenditure  was  £1,520,000  less.  Most 
people,  we  imagine,  would  be  delighted  to  make  a 
similar  miscalculation  with  regard  to  their  domestic 
budget.  The  two  sums  above  mentioned  added  to  an 
estimated  margin  for  contingencies  gave  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  a  realised  surplus  of  £3,466,000— not 
a  bad  showing  for  a  year  in  which  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  from  City  men,  from  land- 
owners  and  from  shopkeepers.  Mr.  Asquith  described 
the  past  year  as  one  “  of  slowly  but  steadily  growing 
prosperity  ”,  during  which  “our  oversea  trade  reached 
figures  which  have  never  been  paralleled”.  The  exports 
of  British  produce  (not  counting,  that  is,  re-exports  of 
foreign  goods)  had  a  declared  value  of  £330,000,000, 
which,  taking  the  year  1900  as  a  standard  of  prices, 
would  work  out  at  £360,000,000,  a  rise  during  five 
years  of  over  23  per  cent.  The  rise  in  shipping 
freights  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  10  per  cent., 
and  the  clearances  of  London  bankers  at  17  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  unemployment  fell  from  6’2  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  past  year  to  4-9  in  the  last  quarter. 
“The  tendency  towards  an  upward  movement”,  says 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  “  became  decidedly 
marked  in  the  second  half  of  the  year”,  and  “all 
the  favourable  anticipations  have  been  realised  with 
increasing  emphasis  in  the  new  year  ”.  But  there  is  one 
feature  in  the  revenue  returns  which  is  disquieting 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  however  pleasing  it 
may  be  to  the  moralist.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  yield  from  Excise.  The  estimated  de¬ 
crease  under  the  head  of  Excise  was  £550,000,  and  the 
actual  decrease  was  .£520,000.  The  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing  yield  of  the  duties  on  all  alcoholic  drinks  has  been 
going  on  now  for  some  years,  and  is  most  marked 
in  the  consumption  of  wines,  though  it  is  substantial 
and  persistent  in  the  case  of  home-made  and  foreign 
spirits  (whisky  brandy  and  rum),  and  in  beer,  once 
regarded  as  the  national  beverage.  Mr.  Asquith 
wisely  refuses  to  dogmatise  about  a  permanent  change 
in  national  habits,  a  precaution  which  is  endorsed  by 
a  rise  in  the  consumption  of  beer  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
days  when  we  drank  ourselves  out  of  debt  are  gone 
for  ever.  The  question  is,  by  what  new  tax  are  we 
to  make  good  this  deficiency  of  half  a  million  from 
drink  ?  The  socialists  and  labour  members  have  a  ready 
answer  ;  by  increasing  the  income-tax.  But  responsible 
statesmen,  who  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  not  at  a  small  section  of  it,  are  aware  that  the 
limit  of  direct  taxation  has  been  reached ;  and  that  if 
a  supplement  to  alcoholic  duties  has  to  be  found,  some 
other  article  of  popular  consumption  or  luxury  will 
have  to  be  selected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives  us  no  hint  of  any 
new  excursion  into  the  field  of  indirect  taxation,  though 
it  is  significant  that  the  warning  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  this 
head  was  received  in  eloquent  silence. 

With  regard  to  the  coming  year,  1906-7,  the  revenue 
(on  the  basis  of  existing  taxes)  is  estimated  at 
£144,860,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £141,786,000, 
showing  an  estimated  surplus  of  £3,074,000,  out  of 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to 
apply  £500,000  to  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt, 
in  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  £135,000  to  necessi¬ 
tous  schools,  £105,000  to  certain  changes  in  postal 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  parcels,  £1,000,000  to  the 
repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  coal,  and  £920,000  to  the 
remission  of  1  d.  on  the  tea  duty,  leaving  an  estimated 
final  surplus  of  £414,000.  That  these  proposals  will 
receive  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  :  that  they  excite  the  approval 
of  the  nation  can  only  be  conjectured,  or  admitted 
with  modification  and  comment.  It  must  surely 
strike  everyone,  as  it  struck  Mr.  Balfour,  that  after 
Mr.  Asquith’s  elaborate  and  quite  unanswerable  homily 
on  national  indebtedness  £500,000  is  a  very  paltry 
contribution  from  a  surplus  of  over  £3,000,000, 

1  towards  the  reduction  of  debt.  We  are  not  impressed 
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by  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the 
export  duty  on  coal,  and  the  ^1,000,000  thus  lost 
might  in  our  opinion  have  been  better  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  an  admittedly  excessive  income-tax,  or 
to  the  reduction  of  debt.  We  are  now  told  that  the 
•export  -  duty  on  coal  falls  on  the  producers,  which 
is  a  curious  assertion  from  the  lips  of  a  school  of 
economists  who  hold  that  all  duties  are  paid  by  the 
•consumer.  The  figures  about  the  income-tax  as  given 
to  us  by  Radicals  like  Mr.  Chiozza-Money  are  certainly 
striking.  It  is  statistically  evident  that  the  income-tax 
is  paid  by  no  more  than  1, 000, 000  people,  and  that  out 
of  that  number  no  more  than  250,000  pay  on  incomes 
exceeding  ^700.  That  is  to  say,  ^31,000,000,  out  of 
a  total  tax-revenue  of  ^120,000,000,  is  paid  by  one 
forty-third  of  the  population.  The  disproportion  of 
this  taxation  is  surely  incontrovertible,  and  calls  for 
amendment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  members  of  Parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  further  graduation  of  the  income- 
tax,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  relieve,  without 
injustice,  the  smaller  incomes  we  should  welcome  it. 
But  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  incomes  earned  by  capital  and 
those  won  by  exertion.  Under  which  head,  for 
instance,  would  profits  made  by  speculative  investments 
be  classed  ?  The  Government  will  gain  little  or  no 
gratitude  by  the  remission  of  id.  on  tea,  which  is  too 
small  to  make  any  difference  in  the  price  :  whereas  if 
Mr.  Asquith  had  taken  id.  off  the  income-tax  he  would 
have  corrected  a  prevalent  and  from  a  party  point  of 
view  very  damaging  impression  that  the  Radical  party 
is  hostile  to  the  small  capitalist. 

We  think  nothing  of  the  criticism  that  the  Budget  is 
commonplace,  an  observation  which  is  itself  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  commonplace.  Happy  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  who  can  be  commonplace,  for  the  system 
of  national  finance  is  no  field  for  sensational  strokes  of 
policy.  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  possessed  the  merits  of 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  resolute  purpose  :  it  was 
the  expression  of  a  serene  and  judicial  mind,  moving 
easily  through  a  mass  of  complicated  details.  On  the 
subject  of  debt  Mr.  Asquith  perhaps  rather  over¬ 
strained  the  always  dangerous  analogy  between  the 
State  and  the  individual.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  remind  the  nation  once 
a  year  of  its  liabilities  and  its  assets.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  when  an  individual  borrows  it  is 
from  another  individual,  and  for  a  selfish  purpose, 
which  in  no  way  benefits  the  lender.  A  nation  on 
the  other  hand  borrows  from  itself,  and  for  a  purpose 
which  is  for  the  benefit  or  safety  of  itself,  or  all  the 
individuals  within  its  bounds.  National  borrowing, 
to  put  it  differently,  is  another  form  of  contribution 
by  individuals  to  the  State,  the  lender  receiving  not 
only  interest  but  an  acknowledgment  of  his  loan, 
which  he  can  at  any  moment  sell  for  cash.  We  are 
not  applauding  the  great  increase  of  imperial  and 
municipal  indebtedness,  which  must,  if  unchecked, 
entail  oppressive  taxation.  We  are  merely  reminding 
our  readers  that  the  language  which  is  most  appro¬ 
priately  applied  to  the  indebtedness  of  an  individual 
is,  when  applied  to  the  debt  of  a  nation,  metaphorical, 
and  may  be  overdone.  It  is  right  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
ture,  generally  speaking,  because  taxation  is  thereby 
reduced.  But  to  impair  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
empire  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  estimates  is 
about  as  wise  as  omitting  to  insure  one’s  house  for 
the  sake  of  the  premium. 


ABDUL  HAMID’S  LATEST  MOVE. 

“  OOUR  embeter  les  Anglais  ”  was  considered  by  a 
succession  of  French  Governments  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  various  enterprises  not  very  profitable  in 
themselves.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time, 
and  with  reason,  that  the  presence  of  the  English  in 
Egypt  was  the  cause  of  these  expensive  and  often 
disastrous  excursions  into  savage  countries.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Sultan  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  policy  abandoned  by  France,  for  Egypt  is  the 
crux  of  the  existing  difficulty.  What  profit  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  may  hope  to  draw  from 


this  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  imagine,  though  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  Abdul  Hamid  is  not  in 
the  position  of  any  other  European  sovereign,  and 
therefore  his  actions  are  not  to  be  gauged  by  the 
same  standard.  In  all  such  situations  as  that  of 
Tabah  the  Turk  does  not  play  the  same  stake  as  his 
adversary.  When  two  Great  Powers  confront  one 
another  on  a  piece  of  disputed  territory,  unless  the 
matter  be  referred  to  friendly  arbitration,  there  is  no 
alternative  between  a  fight  and  a  surrender,  which 
must  prove  humiliating  for  one  party  or  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  retreat  before  the  Turk  would  be  more 
humiliating  for  us  than  retreat  before  a  Power  of  our  own 
standing,  but  no  such  sentiments  concern  the  Sultan  ; 
he  suffers  no  loss  of  that  impalpable  “prestige” 
which  is  at  once  the  bane  and  the  glory  of  civilised 
States.  He  may  therefore  push  resistance  to  its 
utmost  limits  and  then  surrender  the  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  without  any  national  sentiment  indignantly 
avenging  its  wounded  vanity  upon  the  ruler  who  has 
sacrificed  its  pride.  The  Turk  can  try  on  any  number 
of  audacious  enterprises  at  the  expense  of  the  Powers 
who  offend  him  and  abandon  them  again  without 
counting  the  cost  beforehand.  The  measure  of  his 
audacity  is  not  the  possible  loss  of  dignity  to  himself 
but  the  limit  of  endurance  of  his  rival.  There  are  no 
doubt  prerogatives  for  which  he  would  fight  but  they 
are  not  such  as  Europern  Powers,  at  present  at  all 
events,  desire  to  impair.  Short  of  these  there  are  many 
advantages  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  but  would 
drop  without  any  bitter  pangs,  when  he  found  them 
unattainable.  Also  there  is  always  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  felt  among  the  ruling  clique  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  when  a  prolonged  resistance  can  be  offered  to  a 
Great  Power.  It  may  be  remembered  that  within  a 
few  years  the  occupation  of  Mitylene  by  a  French 
fleet  was  necessary  before  the  Sultan  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  justice  of  French  demands.  We  may  safely  • 
assume  that  nothing  but  the  menace  of  actual  danger 
to  himself  or  his  revenues  will  bring  Abdul  Hamid  to 
his  knees  on  this  occasion.  He  is  probably  only  feel¬ 
ing  the  pulse  of  the  new  British  Government  to  see 
how  much  it  is  disposed  to  stand,  and  when  he  has 
made  certain,  as  he  will,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  no 
more  to  be  trifled  with  than  Lord  Lansdowne,  after 
as  long  a  delay  as  prudence  allows,  he  will  make  an 
easy  and  unembarrassed  retreat. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  enlightened  Turks 
object  to  this  method  of  policy  and  even  recognise  our 
moderation,  but  the  influential  band  at  Yildiz  is  not 
composed  of  that  class  of  Turk.  The  same  differences 
which  prevailed  a  year  ago  between  these  sections  in 
the  Palace  probably  prevail  still  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  foreigner  not  specially  informed  and  on  the 
spot  to  follow  the  various  shifts  of  the  Sultan’s  policy. 
The  Palace  gang  is  ignorant  and  obstinate,  while  the 
abler  officials  or  soldiers  are  always  objects  of  distrust. 
They  may  be  employed  but  their  advice  will  not  be 
followed.  We  have  to  count  in  the  last  resort  on 
nothing  but  the  master’s  caprice  and  the  control 
exercised  upon  it  by  wholesome  fear. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  doubtless  fully  informed  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Arabia.  The 
story  of  the  two  or  three  army  corps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Akabah  is  probably  moonshine,  but  some  months  ago 
there  were  certainly  50,000  Turkish  troops  engaged  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sacred  Places  in  putting 
down  the  Arab  revolt.  Accurate  news  from  those  regions 
rarely  reaches  Western  Europe  but  there  is  at  least 
one  British  official  at  Constantinople  who  is  well 
qualified  to  obtain  any  information  of  this  kind  and  we 
may  presume  that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  not  been 
left  to  chance.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Haj 
route  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petraea  is  hardly  yet 
a  matter  for  serious  discussion  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  warfare  and  before  the  railway  is  completed 
which  might  bring  troops  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
desert. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  the  Sultan  hopes  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  us  without  entering  into  anything 
like  a  campaign  or  even  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.  He  has  two  scores  to  wipe  off  which  are  the 
outcome  of  recent  collisions  with  this  country.  First, 
he  would  not  readily  forgive  us  for  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
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active  intervention  in  the  matter  of  Macedonian  finance 
which  he  fondly  hoped  was  at  rest,  under  the  soporific 
supervision  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Second,  it  has 
been  readily  forgotten  here,  if  it  was  ever  widely 
known,  that  we  completely  got  the  better  of  him  in 
the  dispute  over  the  Aden  Hinterland  which  reached 
somewhat  threatening  proportions  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  Egypt  "offers  for  the  moment  the  best 
opportunity  of  dealing  us  a  blow  in  return.  Indeed  this 
opportunity  is  always  open.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
even  to-day,  in  theory  at  all  events,  the  national  ruler 
in  Egypt  depends  entirely  on  the  Sultan’s  will.  He 
could  depose  Abbas  Hilmi  as  he  deposed  Ismail.  It  is 
true  that  the  Khedive  might  decline  to  go  but  he  would 
thus  find  himself  faced  with  many  difficulties  on  the  part 
of  the  more  fanatical  of  his  subjects.  Egypt  is  in  an 
anomalous  position  from  many  points  of  view,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  absolute  suzerainty  of  Turkey. 
The  Khedive’s  authority  only  rests  upon  Turkish  fir¬ 
mans  and  English  bayonets  ;  the  former  give  it  moral 
force  among  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  while  the 
latter  ensure  its  position  and  enforce  its  decrees.  If 
the  Sultan’s  recognition  was  withdrawn,  the  Khedive 
well  knows  that  his  status  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his 
subjects  would  be  gravely  compromised.  He  therefore 
has  very  strong  inducements  at  all  events  not  to  defy 
his  Suzerain.  He  is  a  powerful  vassal  but  still  a  vassal. 
The  position  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt  is  very  much  that 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  combined  with  regard  to 
some  powerful  sovereign  in  medieval  times.  He 
might  be  strongenough  to  defy  either  Pope  or  Emperor 
so  far  as  force  went,  but  to  be  excommunicated  and 
put  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  at  the  same  time  was 
not  a  fate  lightly  incurred  even  by  strong  and  able 
kings  and  the  prospect  of  analogous  possibilities, 
and  even  of  lesser  troubles,  makes  the  Palace  in 
Cairo  readily  amenable  to  influences  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  present  Khedive  has  been  generally 
credited  by  those  who  are  specially  qualified  to  speak 
with  a  desire  to  draw  closer  than  did  his  prede¬ 
cessors  the  ties  which  unite  him  to  his  Suzerain.  His 
position  will  therefore  become  very  delicate  in  any  pro¬ 
longed  boundary  dispute  wherein,  owing  to  the  anoma¬ 
lous  position  in  which  we  stand  towards  him,  he  may  be 
easily  represented  as  allowing  the  infidel  to  prosecute 
territorial  claims  on  his  part  against  the  Caliph  in 
dangerous  vicinity  to  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam. 

The  issue  of  Lord  Cromer’s  Report  coincides  some¬ 
what  curiously  with  this  awkward  renewal  of  Turkish 
encroachment.  Indeed  the  one  forms  an  interesting, 
if  ironic,  comment  upon  the  other.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  were  inviting  the  Sultan  to  share  with  us  the 
burden  of  Egypt,  and  even  to  relieve  us  of  it.  That 
we  were  not  landed  in  such  a  contradiction  to  our 
own  policy  we  owe  to  the  fears  excited  by  France  and 
Russia  in  the  mind  of  the  Turk.  Now  we  see  the 
reactionary  elements  in  Egypt  agitated  by  the  vain 
expectation  that  Turkey  may  help  them  to  re-establish 
something  of  the  past  when  the  control  of  affairs  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy  who  plundered 
the  population.  Lord  Cromer’s  ingenious  proposals  to 
constitute  something  tentative  in  the  nature  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  body,  divided  into  native  and  European  sections, 
may  well  seem  the  rivetting  of  the  British  system  upon 
them  for  good.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say  how 
Western  ideas  strike  Eastern  minds.  At  all  events 
there  is  ever  the  danger  which  Lord  Cromer  warns 
us  against,  viz.  that  the  too  hasty  adoption  of 
European  ideas  may  lead  back  to  the  old  abuses.  The 
section  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  the  Sinai  Penin¬ 
sula  and  suggests  that  it  has  been  “  unduly  neglected  ”, 
will  hardly  be  pleasant  reading  for  the  lovers  of 
Turkey  among  Egyptian  notables.  “The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  telegraph  line  and  possibly  of  a  road  for 
motor-cars  to  Nekhl  ”,  which  is  half  way  across  the 
Haj  route,  may  have  an  ominous  sound  in  the  ears  of 
some  who  have  hoped  for  a  revival  of  Turkish  influence 
from  that  direction.  We  cannot  afford  to  recede  an 
inch  in  this  matter,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
why  the  Egyptian  card  is  fairly  strong  for  the  Sultan 
to  play.  We  have  not  to  fight  the  army  corps  from 
Arabia  but  the  increase  in  the  Egyptian  garrison  is 
well  justified  by  the  possible  danger  which  may  threaten 
in  Egypt  itself. 


THE  “  Republican  Bloc  ”  has  now  been  in  office  for 
many  years.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  given 
way  to  M.  Combes,  M.  Rouvier  has  replaced  M.  Combes, 
and  he  has  in  his  turn  been  succeeded  by  M.  Sarrien  ; 
but  through  it  all  the  same  policy  has  prevailed  and  it 
is  that  policy  which  is  now  upon  its  trial.  Several 
factors  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand  the  whole  official  world  has 
been  terrorised  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France  has  held  in  its  hands  the  lot  of  every 
Government  official.  It  is  true  that  in  the  main  the 
“  fiches  ”  have  been  confined  to  officers  of  the  army, 
but  no  one  considers  himself  secure.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  domain  of  the  prefet  and  those  many  ramifications 
which  he  controls  in  modern  France,  that  of  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  and  the  whole  system  of  financial 
administration  represented  in  every  department  and  in 
every  Canton  or  in  the  Post  Office,  each  Government 
official  knows  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  personal  or  of 
political  spite.  This  is  in  one  sense  a  powerful  incentive 
to  support  the  Government  of  the  day.  No  Govern¬ 
ment  official  will  venture  to  uphold  an  Opposition 
candidate  or  even  to  attend  an  Opposition  meeting.  If 
the  “  Bloc”  succeeds  he  knows  that  his  action  will  be 
remembered  ;  if  it  fail  he  trusts  he  will  find  himself 
in  the  same  position  as  his  fellow's,  and  he  is  therefore 
tempted  to  exert  all  the  influence  he  can  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  On  the  other  hand  a  feeling  of 
exasperation  is  growing  up.  The  official  has  a  genera! 
idea  of  the  men  whose  reports  are  being  considered  by 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France  and  therefore  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  He  knows  that  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  private  enemy  and  of  every  political 
opponent  and  he  wants  to  end  the  whole  business.  He 
has  become  extraordinarily  discreet.  He  will  trust  no 
one  in  France,  he  will  tell  no  friend  how  he  is  going  to 
vote,  what  candidate  he  intends  to  support.  He  may 
even  give  his  subordinates  to  understand  that  he 
wishes  success  to  the  Government ;  but,  should  a  casual 
stranger  come  his  way,  he  bursts  out  into  indignation 
against  the  whole  system.  He  tells  him  how  heartily 
sick  he  is  of  it  all.  'He  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote 
this  way  or  that  ;  but  the  foreigner  realises  that  he  is- 
smarting  under  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  that  he  will 
welcome  any  change  that  enables  him  to  call  his 
soul  his  own.  This  feeling  is  strong  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  but  it  is  yet  more  powerful  outside 
Ministerial  circles.  The  strength  of  past  Govern¬ 
ments  has  been  their  influence  upon  those  who  have 
expected  Ministerial  favours  of  one  kind  or  the  other. 
The  construction  of  new  railways,  bridges  and  roads  has 
been  made  to  depend  upon  the  voters  of  the  district.  If 
they  have  supported  the  Government  their  chances 
have  been  materially  enhanced,  whilst  their  opposition 
to  the  Ministerial  candidate  has  been  used  against 
them.  Beyond  this  every  Frenchman  has  his  own 
special  axe  to  grind.  He  wishes  to  earn  either  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  “  Mdrite  Agricole”  or  the 
“Palmes  Academiques  ”  and  he  knows  that  his 
prospects  depend  upon  his  politics.  He  has  therefore 
every  temptation  to  vote  for  the  Government  and  to 
exert  his  power  on  its  behalf.  The  policy  of  those  who 
depend  upon  the  reports  of  private  individuals  has  ha d 
an  opposite  effect  according  to  circumstances.  If  it 
has  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  some  it  has  roused  the 
latent  opposition  of  others,  and  we  must  now  see 
which  of  these  contending  factors  is  going  to  exert  the 
greater  influence  on  to-morrow’s  elections. 

Many  organisations  have  of  late  either  come  into 
being  or  been  consolidated.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  is  the  “Action  lib^rale  populaire  ”  directed  by 
M.  Pion,  Count  Albert  de  Mun  and  Baron  de  Reille. 
The  Opposition  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  exert  its 
full  strength.  Royalists  have  refused  to  support 
Bonapartists  and  Bonapartists  have  declined  to  vote 
for  Royalists.  Both  these  have  joined  in  expressing 
their  disgust  at  those  men  of  both  parties  who  in 
obedience  to  the  Encyclical  “  Rerum  Novarum. 
have  rallied  to  the  Republic.  Outside  these  men  is- 
that  large  body  of  Catholic  lay  opinion  which  finds 
its  expression  in  voting  for  Conservative  or  Liberal 
Republicans.  These  men  are  now  more  or  less  united; 
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in  the  “  Action  liberale  populaire  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  Masonic  tyranny  to  the  utmost. 
They  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  delation. 
They  disapprove  both  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  of  the  inventories  which  have  roused 
the  opposition  not  only  of  Catholics  but  of  men 
who  without  having  any  religion  of  their  own  re¬ 
garded  their  village  church  as  part  of  their  own 
property.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  opposi-  1 
tion  to  the  inventories  has  often  been  strongest  in 
those  districts  where  the  churches  were  least  fre¬ 
quented.  It  may  be  argued  that  illegitimate  means 
have  been  used  to  strengthen  this  movement,  that  the  , 
peasantry  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  inventories 
of  church  property  will  be  followed  by  attacks  upon 
what  they  possess.  The  feeling  genuinely  prevails  and 
has  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  do  not  wish  to  argue 
whether  it  is  justified  or  not.  This  is  not  the  point. 
Governments  rarely  fall  through  their  own  acts  but 
through  the  impressions  which  these  acts  create,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  the  inventories,  though  due  to  an 
amendment  introduced  by  M.  Ribot  and  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  Catholic  opinion,  have  been  most 
unpopular.  Government  officials  have  been  injudicious. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brutal  in  their  action.  Others  j 
have  by  their  conciliatory  policy  given  their  opponents  ! 
time  to  collect  their  whole  forces.  They  found  the 
Cur£  and  his  fabrique  opposed  to  the  inventories.  They  1 
were  often  able  to  overcome  that  opposition  by  proceed¬ 
ing  at  once  with  tact  and  with  judgment  but  in  many 
other  cases  they  have  been  timid.  They  have  allowed 
either  a  few  days  ora  week  to  elapse.  The  clergy  have  been 
able  to  use  this  delay  to  their  full  profit  and  advantage 
and  the  officials  have  found  on  their  return  that  the 
fiery  cross  had  been  circulated  and  the  whole  country¬ 
side  was  unanimous  in  its  resistance.  This  may  not 
have  been  the  outcome  of  any  opposition  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  but  the  feeling  has  1 
been  prevalent  and  it  has  roused  public  opinion  in 
France  against  the  Government.  As  an  eccentric  j 
Frenchman  said  lately  “Je  ne  suis  pas  croyant,  je  ne 
suis  pas  pratiquant,  mais  je  suis  catholique  et  je  suis 
lutteur  ”.  Besides  this  “action  liberale”,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  reckon  with  the  best  of  the  old  Republican 
party  in  France,  the  men  who  in  the  past  did  so  much 
to  found  and  to  strengthen  the  Republic  and  who  have 
united  themselves  since  1903  in  the  “  Federation  Rdpub- 
licaine  ”,  the  embodiment  of  three  parties,  the  “  Associa¬ 
tion  nationale  Republicaine  ”,  presided  over  by  M. 
Audiffred,  the  “  Union  liberale  ”  presided  over  by 
M.  Barboux  and  the  “  Alliance  des  Republicans  pro- 
gressistes  ”  which  follows  M.  Meiine.  These  men  may 
not  have  a  very  large  following  but  their  names  carry 
great  weight  and  in  a  fight  such  as  the  one  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  every  element  must  be  considered.  They  have 
some  very  valuable  recruits  especially  in  the  rising 
generation.  The  opposition  to  the  Government  is 
growing  in  strength  and  in  volume  and  it  is  impossible 
to  gauge  what  it  may  achieve  at  the  general  election. 

Its  result  is  now  obscure.  Much  light  will  be  cast 
tipon  the  future  by  the  decisions  recorded  on  6  May, 
though  the  issue  will  not  be  effectually  decided  until  the 
result  of  the  second  ballots  has  been  recorded  a  fort¬ 
night  hence.  Straws  show  however  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  A  large  number  of  Opposition  candidates 
are  likely  to  be  returned  without  a  contest.  Such  men 
as  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  Mayenne,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Ferronays  in  the  Loire  Inffirieure,  Count  de  Pomereu 
in  the  Seine  Inferieure,  whose  seat  was  bitterly  fought 
at  the  last  general  election,  will  probably  have  no  oppo¬ 
nents  on  this  occasion.  On  the  other  hand  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Ministerialists  are  being  bitterly  fought. 
They  themselves  admit  that  they  are  bound  to  lose  a 
few  seats  in  the  provinces  owing  to  the  opposition 
roused  amongst  the  peasantry  to  the  inventories  of 
Church  property.  They  do  not  know  what  will  be  the 
political  results  of  the  strikes  in  the  North  of  France. 
On  the  whole  they  are  not  at  all  happy  and  they  show 
it.  Rumours  are  abroad  that  the  Ministry  of  the  1 
Interior  who  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  political  1 
feeling  in  the  provinces  expect  to  lose  forty  seats  to  the 
Right  and  twenty  seats  to  the  socialists.  In  short  all 
those  elements  which  combined  to  arouse  disquiet  in 
the  breasts  of  the  more  thinking  members  of  our  Con-  ; 


servative  party  are  actively  at  work  in  France.  The 
“Bloc”,  through  the  vast  Ministerial  pressure  which 
it  is  able  to  exert,  may  possibly  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm,  but  all  prognostications  point  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


A  MILITARY  ILLUSION. 

A  Sa  sort  of  rider  to  one  of  those  insincere  debates 
on  recruiting,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
now,  in  which  everybody  discusses  every  difficulty  except 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  real  one  and  urges  every 
remedy  except  what  he  knows  to  be  the  only  one,  the 
House  was  occupied  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  with 
a  proposal  to  make  physical  drill  of  a  military 
character  compulsory  in  all  schools.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  every  English  lad  should  learn  to  move 
by  word  of  command  and  should  have  at  least  an 
elementary  acquaintance  with  firearms  and  receive  at 
least  a  rudimentary  education  in  their  use  we,  at  any 
rate  are  not  likely  to  object.  It  can  do  no  man  any 
harm  to  know  how  to  shoot  ;  it  may  be  extremely 
useful  to  him  in  emergencies  which  we  can  all  well 
imagine.  So  much  is  a  mere  truism  and  further  from 
a  strictly  army  point  of  view,  it  will  no  doubt  benefit 
the  service  in  so  far  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  tactics  throughout  our  popula¬ 
tion  may  render  the  task  of  the  drill  sergeant  who 
handles  recruits  in  barrack  squares  more  easy.  The 
lad  who  now  joins  the  service  has  very  often  never 
handled  a  gun  in  his  life  ;  he  hardly  knows  his  right 
foot  from  his  left  ;  he  has  no  conception  of  what  a 
word  of  command  means,  and  no  instinctive  intuition 
which  tends  to  make  him  obey  it.  It  is  said  that 
to  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  amongst  the 
unlettered  and  unintelligent  peasants  who  form  part 
of  the  annual  contingent  to  foreign  armies  that  it  is 
the  custom  in  certain  countries  to  wrap  a  wisp  of  hay 
round  one  of  the  recruit’s  legs  so  that  he  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  readily  between  these  important  members  of 
his  organism.  In  England  such  a  state  of  things  may 
appear  impossible,  but  even  with  us  the  ploughboy  of 
country  districts  is  dull  and  uninformed  to  a  degree 
which  only  those  who  have  had  personal  experience 
of  him  can  realise.  If,  when  a  man  enlisted,  he 
already  knew  certain  elementary  principles  which  it 
now  takes  weeks  to  inculcate,  the  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  raw  material  into  the  manufactured  article 
would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  spread  of  elemen¬ 
tary  military  knowledge  which  would  be  brought  about 
by  military  training  throughout  the  schools  would  be 
of  an  immense  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  small 
percentage  of  those  who  enlist.  For  this  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  we  in  common  with  everybody  who  has  thought 
out  the  subject  would  welcome  the  success  of  "the 
movement  which  is  now  making  a  considerable  stir  in 
the  country.  We  should,  however,  be  insincere  if  we 
did  not,  while  readily  conceding  so  much,  point  to  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  and  sound  a  note  of  warning 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  school  training  towards  render¬ 
ing  us  more  capable  of  meeting  our  enemies  in  the 
gate.. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  every  man  in  England 
could  shoot,  the  task  of  an  invader  would  be  rendered 
hopeless.  People  who  talk  in  that  way  really  mean 
that  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  of  the  first 
order  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes  might 
eventually  be  handed  over  to  the  civilian  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  after  the  regular  trained  soldiers  of  the 
army  had  been  exhausted.  An  invasion  of  this  country 
would  only  be  possible  after  our  naval  power  had  been 
destroyed — at  any  rate,  temporarily.  The  force  which 
it  would  then  be  possible  to  throw  on  our  shores  would 
be  composed  of  the  very  best  troops  which  our  opponent 
could  collect  together.  They  would  be  armed  with  all 
the  weapons  of  precision  which  modern  science  has 
produced  ;  they  would  be  composed  of  highly  trained 
and  most  intelligent  men,  and  they  would  be  led  by 
leaders  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  well  prepared 
for  the  particular  struggle  which  was  in  front  of  them. 
In  these  circumstances  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
an  unorganised  levy,  however  brave  and  however 
individually  skilful,  would  prove  but  a  futile  effort. 
We  often  hear  of  what  patriotism  may  accomplish — 
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how  men  will  die  in  the  last  ditch— how  men  would 
cheerfully  sacrifice  their  life’s  blood  for  the  sake  of 
their  homes  and  families.  Probably  as  far  as  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  went  the  British  record  would  be  equal 
to  anything  that  is  recorded  in  history.  But  war  has 
now  become  so  complicated  a  science,  and  the  arts  of 
destruction  have  been  developed  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  that  little  can  be  hoped  from  anything  but 
scientific  efforts,  and  the  resistance  of  unorganised 
forces  can  only  very  temporarily  delay  the  ultimate 
catastrophe.  To  render  our  shores  secure  against 
invasion  we  must  have  organisation,  we  must  have 
officers,  we  must  have  transport,  we  must  have  all  the 
adjuncts  and  paraphernalia  which  modern  war  demands. 
And  within  certain  limits,  however  successfully  en¬ 
deavours  may  be  made  to  educate  the  youth  of  the 
country,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  train¬ 
ing  is  only  a  step,  and  a  small  step,  towards  national 
security,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  a  great 
deal  further  and  to  adopt  far  more  elaborate  and 
sustained  measures  if  we  are  to  gain  for  ourselves  any 
real  security  in  the  moment  of  national  extremity. 

The  average  Briton,  differing  but  little  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  is  only  too  glad  to  find  a  via  media  by  which 
he  may  escape  from  facing  his  responsibilities  squarely, 
and  needs  but  little  pressing  to  put  his  ease  before  his 
duty  where  national  interests  are  involved.  The  House 
of  Commons  illustrates  this  attitude  in  every  army 
debate.  In  this  Review  we  have  for  some  years  now 
openly  stated  our  convictions.  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  when  to  mention  the  term  universal  service  was 
said  to  put  oneself  out  of  the  region  of  practical  politics. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  no  responsible  politician  would  so 
much  as  utter  the  terrible  phrase.  Since  then  a  Royal 
Commission  has  found  it  to  be  the  only  solution  for 
our  military  difficulties.  Our  most  popular  General 
left  his  seat  at  the  Council  of  Imperial  Defence  to 
become  the  apostle  of  a  doctrine  which  though  not 
technically  identical  with  that  policy  implies  its  accept¬ 
ance.  Colonel  Hime  has  recently  from  week  to  week 
borne  testimony  to  the  weight  of  opinion  and  argument 
which  is  steadily  acquiring  strength  and  solidity  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Our  colonies  at  this  very  moment  are 
showing  us  by  excellent  example  how  a  recognition  of 
civic  duty  towards  defence  of  hearths  and  homes 
is  not  incompatible  with  ambitions  far  removed 
from  those  connected  with  military  aggression, 
or  contempt  for  commercial  or  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress.  In  Natal  thousands  of  busy  men  have  left  wives 
and  families  and  profitable  work  to  take  their  places 
in  the  ranks,  and  have  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
come  forward  to  fight  for  their  country  when  the  call 
has  come.  They  do  it  in  Natal  because  the  danger  is  a 
very  present  one.  The  enemy  there  is  at  the  gates. 

If  he  be  not  destroyed  he  will  mercilessly  kill  men, 
women  and  children  indiscriminately,  and  carry  devas¬ 
tation  and  plunder  through  a  highly  prosperous  and 
cultivated  country.  The  danger  with  us  is  remote, 
but  it  exists  none  the  less.  The  chances  against  a 
successful  raid  on  our  country  may  be  a  hundred  to 
one.  Lombard  Street  to  a  china  orange  would  fitly 
describe  the  odds  were  a  real  citizen  army  organised. 
Against  such  chances  no  nation  would  ever  dream  of 
an  attempt.  The  expense  involved  would  be  trifling 
were  compulsion  introduced.  The  interference  with 
pleasure  and  convenience  negligible. 

To  the  proposals  to  establish  numerous  rifle  clubs 
throughout  the  country — a  variant  of  the  scheme  for 
military  training  in  schools — the  same  considerations 
apply.  Shooting  at  a  mark  is  a  pleasant  pastime  ' 
enough.  So  is  archery  ;  and  there  are  signs  that  this 
form  of  sport  may  come  in  again  and  supplant  croquet, 
as  that  game  supplanted  it  a  generation  ago.  Toy 
rifles  are  more  easily  handled  than  bows,  and  girls 
can  make  quite  respectable  practice  with  them.  Boys 
can  be  taught  to  shoot  no  doubt,  and  the  time  they 
may  expend  on  such  education  will,  it  is  fairly  con¬ 
ceded,  be  invaluable  to  them  later  on  should  they 
enter  the  army.  The  instructor  of  musketry  will  find 
his  task  enormously  lightened  if  he  does  not  have  to 
begin  by  explaining  to  a  yokel  which  is  the  fore 
and  which  the  back  sight  of  his  piece.  So  much 
may  be  admitted,  but  that  the  military  forces  of  the 
country  will  be  increased — our  ability  either  to  repel 


an  invasion  or  to  defend  our  distant  possessions  en¬ 
larged — by  the  endowment  from  public  funds  of  rifle 
clubs  is  untrue.  They  will  not  develop  the  physical 
proportions  of  growing  lads,  they  will  not  inculcate 
discipline,  nor  will  they  give  a  man  an  eye  for  country 
or  the  instincts  of  a  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  promote  “  pot-hunting  ”,  and  create  another  form 
of  gambling,  until  people  grow  tired  of  them,  and  take 
once  more  to  bowls,  or  Aunt  Sally,  or  skittles,  or  any 
other  of  the  old-fashioned  games  that  have  served  to 
kill  time  during  the  free  hours  of  our  working-men  up 
till  now.  The  real  needs  of  the  country  are  obscured 
by  the  well-meaning  but  ill-advised  enthusiasts  who  are 
preaching  a  specious  doctrine  throughout  the  country. 
It  were  more  patriotic  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
the  truth,  unpalatable  though  it  be — to  show  them 
exactly  what  demands  modern  war  and  modern  strate¬ 
gical  conditions  are  likely  to  make  on  us,  to  explain  to 
them  that  they  are  only  to  be  met  by  some  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  some  inconvenience,  that  there  is  no  primrose 
path  to  efficiency,  and  that  success  hangs  on  efficiency 
on  a  scale  at  once  large,  homogeneous  and  well 
organised. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  REPRESSION. 

AFTER  the  events  of  the  week  in  Paris  some  of  our 
public  writers  and  speakers  may  perhaps  discover 
that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  their  reasoning  about  different 
forms  of  government.  According  to  their  views,  which 
obtain  much  popular  favour,  a  despotic  government  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  popular  government  by  the 
more  high-handed  measures  it  will  take  to  put  down 
rebellious  movements  against  its  authority.  An  auto¬ 
cratic  or  aristocratic  government  is  supposed  to  be  so 
far  removed  from  the  people,  and  to  be  so  little  in  touch 
with  their  feelings  and  aspirations,  that  it  will  ruth¬ 
lessly  shoot  them  down  without  paying  any  heed  to 
their  views  of  things.  It  will  be  suspicious,  always  on 
the  alert  to  discover  signs  of  discontent,  exaggerat¬ 
ing  these  signs,  anticipating  them,  and  putting  in 
force  repressive  measures  when  there  is  no  substantial 
danger.  Such  governments  it  is  said  do  not  trust  the 
people  because  the  people  do  not  elect  them,  and  the 
popular  element  is  not  represented  in  them.  But  this 
is  plainly  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  case 
between  different  forms  of  government.  Instead  of 
making  such  distinctions  as  these  it  is  more  according 
to  facts  to  say  that  all  governments  are  very  much 
alike,  when  suspicion  takes  them  of  discontent  with  or 
danger  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Put  each  in  a 
similar  position  and  they  will  act  very  similarly.  If  we 
allow  for  the  greater  extent  of  territory  in  Russia  than 
in  France,  Russia  has  not  put  a  larger  army  of  soldiers- 
and  police  in  the  midst  of  her  citizens  to  suppress 
rebellious  movements  than  France  has  done  in  these 
last  few  days.  The  French  democratic  republic  was  as 
determined  to  quell  riots  or  insurrection,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  and  to  shrink  as  little  from  blood¬ 
shed,  as  the  Russian  autocratic  government  has  been. 
Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  French  soldiers  were  not 
turned  into  the  streets  of  Paris  merely  for  show  if 
occasion  should  arise  for  their  use  ;  and  May  Day  in 
Paris  might  easily  have  become  as  terrible  a  memory 
as  “  Red  Sunday”  in  S.  Petersburg. 

French  soldiers  and  policemen  have  shown  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  as  surely  as  Russian  soldiers  and 
policemen  ;  and  that  a  standing  army  controlled  by  a 
democracy  may  be  as  effectual  for  roughly  repressing 
popular  movements  as  one  controlled  by  an  absolute 
monarch.  The  pretty  theory  here,  of  course,  is  that 
the  French  soldiers  are  loyal  because  they  know  they 
are  maintaining  a  Government  founded  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  are  therefore  supporting  good  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  parties  of  disorder ;  whilst  the 
Russian  soldier  is  the  mere  instrument  of  a  tyranny. 
This  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  wish  being  father 
to  the  thought— an  explanation  existing  solely  in  the 
imagination  of  admirers  of  popular  government, 
insular  minds  that  cannot  understand  any  political 
conditions  except  those  under  which  they  happen 
to  live  themselves,  an  explanation  totally  unrelated 
to  observation  and  unsupported  by  any  historical 
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evidence.  The  fact  is  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
in  Russia,  France  and  England  alike,  and  especially 
the  solid  commercial  elements,  are  equally  interested 
•supporters  of  the  actual  form  of  government  they 
live  under,  and  are  opposed  to  all  parties  who 
appear  to  be  aiming  at  upsetting  the  established 
order  of  society.  What  events  in  Russia  and  France 
show  is  that  these  classes,  whether  under  an  autocracy 
or  a  democracy,  expect  the  Government  to  put  down 
disorder  with  a  strong  hand  ;  and  that  the  army  in 
each  case  has  been  generally  to  be  depended  upon  for 
this  purpose.  The  feeling  is  the  same  in  England  ;  and 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  army  and  the  police 
to  be  as  vigorous  in  asserting  the  claims  of  law  and 
order,  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  great  sub¬ 
stantial  governing  classes  of  the  country,  as  the  Russian 
and  French  army  and  police  have  been.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  one  form  of  government  or  another,  autocratic, 
constitutional  monarchy,  or  republic  ;  but  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  all  governments  and  of  human  nature 
itself,  that  the  party  in  possession  of  power  will  fight 
to  the  death,  and  hesitate  at  nothing  to  maintain  the 
order  under  which  their  interests  have  grown  up. 

And  the  party  in  possession  of  power  means  not 
the  particular  set  of  persons  who  are  holding  office  of 
any  kind,  whether  king,  or  emperor,  or  president,  but 
the  influential  classes  of  the  nation,  whoever  they  may 
be.  In  England,  and  France  and  America  they  are  the 
middle  classes  ;  and  neither  in  France  nor  in  America  are 
they  squeamish  in  asserting  authority  for  putting 
down  disorder.  Terribly  severe  measures  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  taken  in  putting  down  rebellion  in  Russia. 
Equally  doubtless  they  have  been  magnified  by  false  re¬ 
ports  purposely  manufactured  and  spread  ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  horrors  of  the  repression  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Paris.  The  Communists  are  fairly  comparable 
with  the  Russian  revolutionaries  ;  and  the  comparison 
may  well  be  used  to  point  the  contention  that  what  a 
•Government  does  in  the  work  of  repression  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  classification  of  it  which  would  be 
found  in  a  text-book.  In  America  the  suppression 
•of  the  anarchists  at  Chicago  is  still  remembered  as 
an  example  of  the  fierceness  with  which  a  popular 
Government  can  put  down  a  movement  which  excites 
the  fears  of  the  classes  who  influence  the  Government. 
The  shooting  of  thieves  at  San  Francisco  is  another 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  that  the  shooting,  if  there  was  any  shooting, 
•was  not  perfectly  proper  and  right  in  the  circumstances  ; 
but  it  was  entirely  illegal  ;  as  what  we  and  the  Americans 
"both  call  martial  law,  though  incorrectly,  had  not  been 
proclaimed.  We  and  they  are  rather  complacent  about 
-our  laws  leaving  no  room  for  the  supersession  of  civil 
law  by  a  military  code  called  strictly  martial  law  ;  but 
when  salus  reipublicse  demands  it  they,  and  we  too, 
would  have  no  scruple  in  putting  down  rebellion,  or 
disorders  that  seem  rebellious,  under  different  forms 
but  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Romans  when  the 
Dictator  was  appointed  with  the  commission  to  see 
that  the  State  suffered  no  harm.  When  the  crisis 
comes  we  excuse  the  men  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  go  outside  the  forms  of  law,  and  we  have  our  Acts 
of  Indemnity  which  ex  post  facto  excuse  what  we  have 
not  by  law  formally  sanctioned.  Every  country  will 
'have  its  party  who  denounce  the  measures  taken.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Governor  Eyre  and  the  Jamaica 
events,  and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  South 
Africa.  To  recall  such  matters  in  our  own  country  and 
others  where  the  form  of  government  is  similar  to  our 
own,  or  at  least  whose  constitutional  ideas  are  of  the 
same  order  as  ours,  should  help  us  to  estimate  more 
calmly  what  may  be  represented  as  abnormal  in  the 
dealing  of  Russia  with  the  recent  disorders.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  other  defects  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ments,  they  have  at  least  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  as  strongly  developed  as  the  most  despotic.  The 
incidents  of  repression,  the  more  or  less  of  severity 
exercised,  will  depend  largely  on  national  character 
and  temper,  on  the  personality  of  the  officials  in  com¬ 
mand,  on  time  and  place  and  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
-on  anything  else  than  the  particular  form  of  government! 


THE  CITY. 

A  S  the  Bank  rate  rises  the  spirits  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  generally  go  down,  and  the  raising 
of  the  rate  to  4  per  cent,  on  Thursday  did  not  exhilarate 
markets  which  were  quivering  with  nervousness  over 
the  American  slump.  People  say  that  the  Bank  will  very 
shortly  have  to  raise  its  rate  to  5  percent,  such  is  likely 
to  be  the  demand  for  gold  for  America  ;  but  good  judges 
believe  that  the  present  rate  will  suffice.  Money  was  not 
over-abundant  before  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  and  now 
it  is  scarcer  than  ever.  The  striking  fact  is  that  trade  is 
booming  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  the  prevalent  feeling  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  both  countries  is  one  of  uneasiness.  The 
briskness  of  trade  of  course  creates  a  demand  for 
money,  and  absorbs  loanable  capital  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  available  for  Stock  Exchange  operations.  The 
fall  in  Americans  since  the  mid-April  account  has  been 
very  severe.  At  the  mid-April  account  Union  Pacifies 
made  up  at  162  :  at  the  last  account  they  were 
carried  at  154I,  and  on  Thursday  last  they  were 
146.  Steel  commons  have  fallen  from  44  to  39. 
Milwaukees  have  dropped  from  182  to  162,  and  Read¬ 
ings  have  fallen  from  71  to  59,  equivalent  to  a  drop  of 
24  points  in  New  York.  The  liquidation  on  Wednesday 
was  enormous  in  New  York,  amounting  to  2,500,000 
shares  representing  a  value  at  par  of  ^50,000,000. 
Somebody  must  have  sold  that  amount,  and  somebody 
must  have  bought.  The  actual  amount  of  value  is 
more  nearly  ^,75,000,000,  which  is  enormous  for 
one  day’s  dealings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  all  this  liquidation  is  due  to  realisation  of 
investments  by  insurance  companies,  or  to  forced 
sales  by  speculators  whose  means  have  given  out, 
or  to  sales  by  bears  :  probably  the  fall  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  all  three  causes.  Undoubtedly  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  been  obliged,  if  not  to  realise 
investments,  to  withdraw  funds  which  they  usually  lend 
to  Wall  Street  ;  and  unquestionably  many  large 
speculators  have  been  ruined.  That  the  bear  makes 
his  profit  by  prowling  around  in  the  confusion  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  certainly  rather  extraordinary 
that  more  people  did  not  sell  short  after  the  news 
of  the  earthquake  was  known,  because  it  was 
physically  impossible  that  what  Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson 
of  Boston  calls  “  the  system  ”  could  make  a  boom 
on  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco.  But  for  nearly 
three  days  after  the  catastrophe  operators  seemed 
to  be  dazed,  and  then  in  the  most  leisurely  and 
deliberate  fashion  the  slump  began,  and  has  gone  on 
ever  since.  The  question  is,  have  we  touched  bottom 
yet  ?  The  American  market  has  a  wonderful  power  of 
rapid  recovery  on  ordinary  occasions  :  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  an  ordinary  occasion.  If  the  big 
interests  can  get  hold  of  the  necessary  amount  of  cash, 
we  might  even  yet  see  a  bull  market  in  Yankees  in 
June  :  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  deferred  till 
the  late  autumn. 

__  Other  markets  have  been  flat  in  sympathy  with 
Yankees.  Anglo  A’s,  for  instance,  which  have  been 
such  a  strong  market  lately,  and  which  are  talked  up 
to  33»  from  23  J-  to  22?,  though  we  believe  that  in 
normal  markets  these  shares  will  go  higher.  Kaffirs 
continue  a  very  dull  market,  which  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  politicians  still  seem  bent  on  persuading  the 
Chinese  to  leave  South  Africa.  Premier  Deferred 
however  are  very  steady  at  just  over  18,  and  people 
who  know,  or  say  they  know,  declare  that  they  are 
worth  ^25,  and  will  pay  a  dividend  of  jQ 2 ,  some  say 
a  share.  The  Budget  produced  absolutely  no 
effect  on  markets — why  should  it  ?  The  purchase  of 
;£i 3,000,000  Consols  spread  over  a  year  is  not  going 
to  supply  Throgmorton  Street  with  cash,  which  is  what 
it  wants  more  than  statistics.  The  “Street”  is  full 
of  the  gossip  usual  in  rimes  of  slump  about  the  sub¬ 
mersion  of  well-known  plungers,  and  the  customary 
conjectures  as  to  what  firm  of  brokers  has  got  the 
account.  YVe  fear  that  several  people,  in  and  outside 
“  the  House  ”,  will  be  badly  hurt  this  account  day, 
and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  heal  their  wounds. 
Luckily  the  firms  in  question  are  wealthy,  and  the 
dreaded  sound  of  the  hammer  may  not  be  heard. 

Motor  traction  and  omnibus  issues  have  apparently 
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been  so  well  taken  up  that  promoters  are  anxious  to 
seize  what  they  regard  as  the  psychological  moment 
for  flotation.  Some  recent  issues  have  not  been  alto- 
"ether  satisfactory,  and  show  the  necessity  of  caution, 
Their  weak  points  unfortunately  not  being  discovered 
till  after  allotment.  That  there  is  a  great  field  for 
motor  manufacturing  enterprise  is  undoubted,  and  a 
new  issue  shortly  to  be  expected  is  that  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Herald  Motor  Company,  Limited,  which  will 
take  over  the  well-known  Paris  business.  Another  im¬ 
portant  departure  is  that  of  the  Daimler  ( 1904)  Company  i 
which  having  nearly  quadrupled  its  works  in  two  years 
is  looking  out  for  new  fields  to  conquer.  It  is  about 
to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the  commercial  vehicle. 
The  expansion  of  the  Daimler  (1904)  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  their  output  now  averages  twenty- 
five  cars  per  week.  As  the  Daimler  was  the  pioneer  so 
it  seems  to  hold  its  own  easily  against  all  competitors. 
Its  preference  shares,  with  only  ten  shillings  paid, 
stand  at  575-.  6 d. 


LONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  London  Life  Association  began  to  assure  lives 
on  1  May,  1806,  and  the  report  for  1903  contains 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Syms,  the  Common  Cryer  and  , 
Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the  City  of  London,  to  whom  the  I 
Association  owes  its  origin.  The  report  also  gives  a 
facsimile  of  Policy  No.  1  for  ^ji,ooo,  on  the  life  of  the 
founder.  There  are  various  exceptional  features  in  the 
system  of  the  London  Life.  It  employs  no  agents  and 
pays  no  commission  for  the  introduction  of  business, 
with  the  result  that  the  management  expenses  are  very 
small.  The  bonus  system  of  the  Association  provides 
that  the  profits  shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  premiums.  ! 
They  cannot  be  taken  in  cash  nor,  until  the  payment  of  j 
premiums  has  ceased  by  the  application  of  bonuses,  can 
they  be  added  to  the  sum  assured.  The  policies  are 
divided  into  seven  series,  each  of  which  receives  smaller  1 
bonus  reductions  than  the  series  immediately  preceding. 

We  have  always  admired  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
London  Life  with  its  conspicuous  economy  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  its  persistent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  its 
policyholders.  We  believe  its  benefits  are  so  greatly 
appreciated  by  insurance  authorities  that  it  has  among  ' 
its  members  a  larger  number  of  the  managers  and  ! 
officials  of  other  insurance  companies  than  any  other  I 
office.  As  the  bonus  system  is  based  entirely  upon  j 
percentages  of  the  premiums  we  can  judge  of  the 
results,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  policyholder  at 
the  time  of  entry,  by  considering  any  policy  which  calls 
for  a  premium  of  ^jioo  a  year.  Under  the  principal 
system  of  the  Association  the  holder  of  such  a  policy 
would  have  to  pay  £.\oo  a  year  for  seven  years  :  there¬ 
after  the  premium  is  gradually  reduced  until  at  last  no 
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premium  has  to  be  paid  and  any  bonus  reduction  in 
excess  of  100  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  sum  assured, 
the  cash  value  of  these  additions  being  accumulated  at 
compound  interest.  For  purposes  of  appreciating  the 
results  it  is  convenient  to  treat  these  additions  as  if 
they  were  actually  received  by  a  policyholder  and 
regarded  as  lessening  the  cost  of  a  fixed  amount  of 


life  assurance.  There  have  been  slight  alterations  in 
the  premium  rates  of  the  Association,  but  approxi¬ 
mately  a  premium  of  ^jioo  a  year  assures  ^3,333  at 
age  thirty  ;  at  age  forty  assures  ^2,532  ;  and  at  age 
fifty  assures  ^1,852.  In  the  preceding  table  we  give- 
the  actual  amount  of  reduced  premiums  paid  under 
policies  issued  at  various  dates  and  in  force  for  different 
lengths  of  time  :  in  each  case  jQ 700  has  been  paid  in 
the  course  of  seven  years  before  the  records  given  in 
the  table  commence. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  owner  of  a  policy  issued 
in  the  last  year  of  the  first  series  would,  in  the  course 
of  1906  have  received  back  all  the  premiums  paid  in 
excess  of  the  first  ^700  :  so  that  if  a  man  of  thirty  was 
assured  in  1855  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  his 
estate  would  receive  ,£3,333  in  return  for  an  actual  cash 
outlay  of  £700.  Even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
accumulation  at  compound  interest,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  result  is  extremely  good,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  Association  has  been  liable  to  pay 
the  sum  assured  at  the  death  of  the  policyholder  at  any 
moment  since  the  first  premium  was  paid.  These  figures 
seem  to  prove  that  the  method  of  the  London  Life  works 
unequally  for  the  policyholders  in  the  different  series. 
The  reduced  premiums  paid  in  thirty-five  years  by  a  man 
who  assured  in  1855  amounted  to  ,£99  altogether  ; 
while  a  man  who  assured  ten  years  later  has  paid  .^744- 
in  thirty-five  years  for  the  same  benefit.  Each  man  has 
of  course  paid  £700  in  addition  to  the  total  of  these 
reduced  premiums.  An  inspection  of  the  table  reveals 
many  other  inequalities  of  a  similar  kind  :  some  of  them 
are  due  to  the  larger  profits  it  was  possible  to  make  in 
past  times  as  compared  with  the  present,  owing  to  the 
higher  rate  of  interest  and  other  causes,  while  much 
must  be  attributed  to  the  application  of  the  profits  to 
strengthen  the  reserves  instead  of  to  increase  the 
bonuses,  which  was  the  course  adopted  from  1890  to 
1895.  But  after  making  allowance  for  these  matters 
the  system  seems  to  give  abnormally  good  results  to 
old  policyholders  at  the  expense  of  later  entrants.  It 
holds  out  no  promise  that  the  present  generation  of  new 
policyholders  will  reap  benefits  from  future  generations 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  gain  that  the  past  is  making 
out  of  the  present. 


THE  “TIMES”  ODDMENTS  SALE. 

THE  spring  sales  have  commenced.  Everywhere 
bargains  are  being  dangled  temptingly  before 
the  eyes  of  greedy  and  unwary  purchasers.  Immense 
“  sacrifices”  are  being  made  apparently  in  every  branch 
of  trade  for  the  sake  of  a  deserving  public.  The 
appeal  of  the  spring  sale  is  an  infallible  one.  It 
attacks  human  nature  at  its  weakest  point.  The 
desire  “to  get  something  for  nothing”  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  everybody.  The  “  Times  ”  which  is  tire¬ 
less  in  its  efforts  to  be  present  always  at  the  focus  ot 
the  most  intense  and  feverish  activity  has  recognised 
the  possibilities  of  the  spring  sale.  At  its  big  shop  in 
Oxford  Street  it  has  organised  a  colossal  sale  of 
books— “the  greatest  sale  that  has  ever  been  held” 
according  to  the  advertisements — and  the  assistance  of 
the  police  has  had  to  be  called  in  to  cope  with  the 
clamouring  crowds  of  purchasers  who  throng  the 
premises.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  this 
condescension  to  popular  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
“Times”.  When  the  gods  descend  to  earth  and  rub 
shoulders  with  the  populace  the  philosopher  can  only 
hold  his  breath  and  look  on  with  admiring  wonder. 

The  great  and  good  men  who  control  the  “  limes 
have  been  fired  by  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  “  What  the  people  want  is  books  and 
books  they  shall  have  ”,  they  say  in  effect.  In  a  circular 
letter  recently  sent  to  a  number  of  favoured  indi¬ 
viduals  the  methods  of  the  moneylender  and  the 
book-maker  touting  for  commissions  have  been  boldly 
adopted.  “  Knowing  you  to  be  a  book-buyer  we  have 
included  your  name  among  the  number  of  those  for 
whom  accounts  have  been  opened  at  the  Book  Club.  If 
you  buy  your  books  from  us,  you  will  not  need  to  pay 
cash  for  them,  nor  to  give  any  reference,  you  have  only 
to  ask  that  the  books  be  charged  to  your  account  ”,  and 
so  forth.  The  tempting  opportunities  thus  offered  of 
practically  unlimited  credit  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly" 
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seized  upon  by  reckless  book-buyers.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  many  cases  of  bankruptcy  in  future  among-  the 
contributory  causes  leading  to  insolvency  will  be 
“  rash  and  hazardous  speculation  ”  in  books  from  the 
“  Times  ”  Club. 

But  for  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  lured  by  the 
offer  of  unlimited  credit  their  colossal  sale  has  been 
got  up.  No  less  than  600,000  books  of  all  kinds  are 
offered  to  the  public.  Most  of  these  are  presumably 
job  lots — “  remainders  ”  acquired  from  the  publishers  at 
very  low  prices.  They  have  all  been  “  marked  down  ” 
by  the  “Times”,  and  every  book  is  marked  in  plain 
figures  with  its  price  in  pence  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  purchasers  the  colossal  nature  of  the  bargains  they 
are  acquiring.  Works  published  at  a  guinea  are  to  be 
obtained  at  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  pence, 
while  the  prices  of  less  costly  productions  range  as  low 
as  threepence.  What  can  be  more  enticing  ?  Realising 
the  importance  farthings  and  fractional  parts  of  a  penny 
play  in  the  public’s  idea  of  a  general  sale,  the  “  Times  ” 
makes  a  special  feature  of  this  draper’s  device.  Thus  a 
parcel  of  thirteen  novels  (considerable  reductions  are 
made  for  quantities)  can  be  bought  at  the  rate  of 
each,  or  the  purchaser  bent  on  higher  things  can 
acquire  a  nice  little  lot  of  thirty-nine  biographies  or 
books  of  travel  for  24-f^d.  each. 

For  those  who  have  a  catholic  taste  in  literature  or 
who  do  not  quite  know  their  own  minds  an  assorted  lot 
of  250  miscellaneous  volumes  can  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  22 .f-d.  each.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  of 
the  bargain-hunter  who  has  obtained  a  classical  work 
at  a  price  ?f~,d.  less  than  his  neighbour  has  paid.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  understand  the  principle 
which  has  guided  the  fixing  of  these  prices.  Novelists 
seem  to  be  at  a  considerable  discount.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Anthony  Hope,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Robert 
Hichens,  Henry  James  and  many  others  range  from 
9 d.  to  nd.  each.  “The  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait  ”  in 
two  volumes  and  “  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  ” 
in  six  seem  cheap  at  fourteenpence,  while  “  Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Scott  ”  a  large  octavo  volume,  is  noted  as  “  of 
extraordinary  value  ”  at  ninepence.  It  is  comforting 
for  “Times”  customers  who  live  in  the  country  to 
know  that  their  orders  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully 
executed  by  post,  and  that  if  they  are  not  pleased  with 
the  goods  after  receipt  they  can  return  them.  The 
complaisance  of  the  “  Times  ”  in  its  determination  to 
foist  its  oddments  on  the  public  seems  imperturbable. 
No  one  who  buys  ^5  worth  of  books  need  pay  cash 
unless  he  likes.  Convenient  monthly  instalments  can 
be  arranged.  It  is  a  case  of  “  do  what  you  like,  pay 
when  you  like,  no  references  required,  only  pray  take 
the  books  ”  ! 

NOCTES  SAMI/E. 

After  A  sclepiades  (A.  P.  v.  144,  184.) 

This  is  the  door  :  I’ll  fasten 
My  wreath  of  roses  here. 

And,  Roses,  do  not  hasten 
To  drop  and  disappear, 

Charged  with  so  many  a  tear. 

What  rainy  eyes  have  lovers  ! 

These  dews  you  must  not  shed 

Till  the  opening  door  discovers 
The  well-beloved  head — 

Ihen  kiss  it  in  my  stead. 

Go  to  the  market,  boy,  and  bring  me  fish — 

For  delicacy  some,  and  some  for  hunger  : 

Two  dozen  hunchbacked  prawns  (make  the  fish¬ 
monger 

Count  them  himself!),  and  see  they’re  as  I  wish  ; 

A  pair  of  mullets,  half  a  score  of  cels. 

Then  six  rose-garlands  (find  the  man  who  deals 
In  roses) — then  go  past  my  Tryphera’s  door 
And  say  ’tis  she  that  supper’s  waiting  for. 

J.  S.  Philumore. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  TIMOTHY  D.  HOOT. 

(scenario.) 

To  Mr.  Henry  James. 

I. 

IN  the  fall  of  1907  Mr.  Timothy  Dew  Hoot  paid  a 
visit  to  England. 

His  appearance  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  small  dry  man,  his  name  conveyed  nothing 
to  the  world,  and  though,  like  all  Americans,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  wealthy,  and  evidently  well  furnished 
with  introductions  to  the  highest  circles,  he  was 
singularly  unassuming,  not  to  say  retiring  in  his 
manners.  He  was  met  everywhere  during  the  autumn, 
and  his  presence  in  so  many  country  houses  did 
raise  a  little  mild  speculation  among  his  fellow-guests, 
for  he  appeared  to  have  small  interest  in  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  society.  He  ate  little,  did  not  drink  or 
smoke,  played  neither  cards  nor  golf,  went  in  for 
no  form  of  outdoor  sport,  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  quite  impassive  in  women’s  society.  During  his 
brief  visits  he  was  usually  turned  over  to  someone  to 
look  at  the  pictures  and  historical  features  of  the  place, 
to  the  housekeeper  often  as  the  best  authority,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  entertainment  without  enthusiasm. 
With  all  his  queerness  he  was  not  unpopular,  but  people 
wondered  what  pleasure  he  took  in  his  round  of  visits, 
and  what  led  to  his  being  taken  up  so  universally. 

II. 

The  time  was  a  critical  one  for  the  great  landowners. 
What  Agricultural  Depression  had  left  the  Death  Duties 
had  eaten,  and  what  the  Death  Duties  had  left  Bridge 
and  Motoring  had  devoured.  On  the  top  of  this  had 
come,  as  the  parliamentary  session  wore  on,  threats 
of  a  project  for  the  compulsory  rehousing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  forced  on  the  Labour  Party  so  as  to 
forestall  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  therefore  reluctantly 
backed  by  the  entire  forces  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  the  last  straw.  It  was  reported  that  on  all 
hands  negotiations  had  been  opened  with  municipalities 
by  which  the  stately  homes  of  England  should  become 
schools  or  asylums,  but  these  overtures  were  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  the  buildings  were  notin  accordance 
with  the  latest  hygienic  requirements.  The  only  other 
resource  was  to  send  pictures  books  furniture  and 
other  treasures  to  the  hammer.  In  the  previous  year 
all  the  leading  English  connoisseurs  had  accepted  posts 
in  Transatlantic  museums  and  were  certain  to  compete 
for  the  spoil.  A  wild  season  was  looked  forward  to  at 
Christie’s. 

In  1908  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  at  first  promised  a  desperate  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  it  was  thought  Ministers  would  be  driven  to 
a  dissolution.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  when  the 
Bill  actually  came  before  the  House,  it  went  through 
with  very  slight  obstruction,  and  the  Press,  a  little 
bewildered,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  deep- 
seated  political  instinct  and  patriotism  which  had 
counselled  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

III. 

But  what  followed  was  more  bewildering  still. 
Instead  of  a  series  of  sensational  sales  at  Christie’s,  the 
season  was  a  blank  so  far  as  Old  Masters  were  con¬ 
cerned.  That  historic  house  shut  its  doors  in  the 
middle  of  May;  Bond  Street  approached  Messrs.  Agnew 
with  a  view  to  organising  an  exhibition  for  a  Dealers’ 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  the  American  Museum  Directors 
sat  with  folded  hands. 

In  June  Dr.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  was  reported  to  be 
seriously  ill,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  into  retirement. 

As  the  season  went  on,  the  incredible  news  began  to 
be  whispered  that  various  old  families,  so  far  from 
selling  their  collections,  were  actually  competing  for 
pictures  abroad,  and  that  houses,  for  generations  let  or 
alienated  by  their  decayed  owners,  were  passing  back 
into  the  original  hands  and  portraits  of  ancestors 
being  recovered. 

This  same  season  was  marked  by  other  peculiarities. 
There  were  complaints  from  the  great  hotels  in  London 
that  the  annual  invasion  by  the  richissimes  from 
America  had  sadly  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  in 
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some  of  the  great  houses  in  town  and  in  numerous 
week-end  parties  in  the  country  the  number  of 
American  guests  was  abnormal.  When  August  came 
it  was  a  deluge.  A  few  old-fashioned  houses  seemed 
to  have  resisted  the  new  craze,  but  on  all  hands 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  crowds  of  unfamiliar 
Americans  in  famous  English  places.  Many  of  them 
seemed  permanently  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
with  their  new  hosts,  some  of  them  even  remaining 
when  those  hosts  took  brief  flight  to  Paris  or  Monte 
Carlo,  where  their  play  was  reckless  beyond  prece¬ 
dent.  The  papers  wrere  full  of  this  social  “  entente 
cordiale  ”,  and  attributed  it  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (the  diplomatic  tact  of  President 
Roosevelt  received  credit  for  this),  by  which  all  out¬ 
standing  differences  with  “our  kin  beyond  the  sea” 
had  been  settled.  The  “  Spectator  ”  published  several 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  articles  on  the  subject. 

IV. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  revolution  was  simple 
enough.  The  quiet  Mr.  Hoot  was  an  agent  of  the  latest 
and  greatest  of  American  millionaires.  His  was  one  of 
those  defective  minds  to  which  nature  has  given  no 
faculty  of  enjoyment  save  in  the  region  of  finance,  but 
he  had  a  preference  for  large  ideas  rather  than  small. 
His  difficulty  was  not  making  money,  but  spending  it. 
When  it  wras  suggested  to  him  that  one  obvious  way 
of  employing  the  encumbrance  of  his  wealth  was  to 
form  a  collection  of  works  of  art  he  assented,  though 
nothing  more  actively  bored  him  than  art  of  any  sort. 
Baffled,  however,  in  his  first  attempts,  (the  “Velazquez”, 
the  “  Shakespeare  Folio”  and  other  instances  fresh  in 
the  public  memory  were,  it  is  said,  among  them)  he  gave 
some  thought  to  the  subject.  “  What’s  the  matter  ”,  he 
argued,  “with  the  cultured  American  citizen,  that  he 
can’t  fix  to  go  right  in  and  see  those  pictures  when  he 
wants  to,  and  all  the  side-showrs  as  w'ell?  ”  In  “  side¬ 
shows”,  he  included  what  his  friends  told  him  was  equally 
important,  the  “atmosphere”  the  “old-time  home-life 
of  the  British  aristocracy”  and  a  number  of  other 
things  which  he  regarded  with  a  respectful  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  never  meant,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  to  go 
within  a  thousand  miles  of.  But  if  “this  crowd  ”  felt 
to  want  it  so  badly,  why  should  they  not  have  the  real 
thing  complete,  instead  of  little  bits  of  it?  The  details 
were  speedily  arranged.  The  great  houses  of  England 
and  their  treasures  were  bought  up  and  converted  into 
what  were  practically  hotels  and  country  clubs,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  previous  owners 
should  continue  to  play  their  traditional  role,  and 
should  appear  to  be  the  hosts  of  their  visitors,  who 
themselves  were  not  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  introduced.  At  first  the  conditions  laid  down 
savoured  alarmingly  of  “  Bracebridge  Hall”  and  the 
antique  ;  stage-coaches,  a  great  deal  of  Christmas  cheer 
and  so  forth  flitted  through  the  crude  early  sketch  ;  but 
things  in  the  end  shook  down  to  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise,  and  what  remained  of  feudal  practice  and 
ancient  life  was  stereotyped  in  1908  by  the  preoccupied 
signature  of  Mr.  Hoot’s  master.  The  English,  long¬ 
ing  to  give  up  the  ritual  of  shooting  and  hunting,  fixed 
establishments  and  county  duties  for  a  free  life  of  motors 
and  hotels,  found  themselves  thrust  back  into  it  all 
and  firmly  pinned  down  to  their  parts  by  their  terrible 
benefactor. 

V. 

Incidentally  this  revolution  brought  others  in  its 
train.  In  the  dearth  of  Old  Masters  and  antiques  gene¬ 
rally  the  new  rich,  at  home  and  abroad,  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  living  artists.  The 
difficult  moment  of  transition  was  got  over  by  a  tact 
and  initiative  displayed  in  the  highest  quarters.  It  had 
been  an  unwritten  law  of  our  constitutional  monarchy 
for  generations  that  if  modern  pictures  were  bought  at 
all  or  portraits  commissioned  they  should  be  of  a  kind 
that  may  be  described  as  entirely  beyond  criticism. 
This  self-denying  ordinance  was  now  abrogated  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  public  opinion.  The  Academy 
was  freely  opened  to  all  the  original  artists  of  the 
country,  and  the  King  signalised  the  new  departure  by 
commanding  a  portrait  group  from  Mr.  Sargent  and  pur¬ 
chasing  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Steer.  The  lead  was  quickly 
followed,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  buy  good  pictures. 


“THE  FASCINATING  MR.  VANDERVELDT.” 

R.  SUTRO  has  two  manners,  for  two  moods,  in 
dramaturgy.  Sometimes  life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest  to  him,  and  must  be  strenuously  preached 
about.  At  other  times  life  appears  to  him  as  a  trifle  in 
itself,  to  which  he  owes  no  duty  except  a  graceful 
attitude.  It  is  in  this  mood  that  I  admire  him  the 
more.  His  sermons  do  not  greatly  stir  me  :  they  seem 
too  much  informed  by  the  desire  to  say  wffiat  the  con¬ 
gregation  expects.  But  Mr.  Sutro’s  grace  in  writing, 
like  his  humour,  is  a  thing  that  comes  directly  from  his 
own  inner  self.  He  is,  since  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  the 
most  “literary”  of  our  playwrights — has,  more  than 
any  other,  a  fine  sense  of  words,  and  a  delicate 
ear  for  cadences.  In  calling  him  “  literary  ”,  I 

do  not  mean  that  he  makes  his  characters  talk 
“like  books”.  In  realistic  plays  of  modern  life,  it 
is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  characters  shall 
talk  with  apparent  naturalness.  Suppose  one  of  the 
characters  in  a  play  is  a  costermonger.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  wrong  that  he  should  talk  with  classical  pro¬ 
priety.  Here  the  playwright  can  show  his  sense  of 
“  style  ”  only  by  selecting  such  locutions  as  are  at  once 
most  characteristic  of  costermongers  at  large  and  most 
pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand.  For  good  or  ill, 
England  has  no  academy  of  letters  ;  and,  indirectly 
one  result— certainly  an  ill  result — of  this  refusal  is  that 
the  people  in  every  stratum  of  society  talk  hardly 
better  than  costermongers.  They  have  not,  of  course, 
specifically  the  same  slang  ;  but  their  slang  is  not  less 
ugly  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  Mile  End  Road  ; 
nor  is  their  vocabulary  of  decent  English  words  less 
limited  ;  nor  is  their  knowledge  of  grammar  more 
sound  ;  nor  is  their  sense  of  rhythm  better  developed. 
Like  most  of  our  playwrights,  Mr.  Sutro  casts  his  lines 
among  the  leisured  classes.  To  make  them  talk  with 
real  naturalness,  he  would  have  to  jettison  his  literary 
classicism  as  surely  as  he  would  in  reproducing  the  exact 
manner  of  a  costermonger.  But  only  apparent  natural¬ 
ness  is  needed.  And  because  the  “  barbarians  ”  have,  as  a 
rule,  pretty  manners,  and  pleasing  appearances,  it  is 
no  strain  on  us  to  invest  them  with  other  graces  also. 
Much  of  Mr.  Sutro’s  new  play  consists  of  a  contest  of 
wit  between  the  hero  and  a  Lady  Clarice  Howfland. 
Neither  he  nor  she  uses  any  phrase  or  construction 
that  would  be  pedantic  in  a  talker  in  real  life.  But  I 
have  rarely  heard  in  real  life  anyone  use  the  English 
language  so  tastefully.  What  matter  ?  The  words  do 
not  sound  unnatural.  We  merely  feel  that  we  are 
listening  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  happen  to  be 
accomplished  talkers.  And  in  listening  to  this  dialogue 
wre  have  as  much  pleasure  as  had  Mr.  Sutro  in  com¬ 
posing  it. 

The  actual  scheme  of  the  play  is  according  to  the  for¬ 
mula  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  often  used.  Lady 
Clarice  is  the  rather  frivolous  but  quite  virtuous  woman  ; 
and  Mr.  Vanderveldt  is  the  homme  a  bo7ines  forttmes  by 
whom  she  is  compromised  ;  and  “The  Cow  and  Calf” 
is  the  name  of  the  compromising  wayside  inn.  Mr. 
Sutro  conducts  the  story  with  much  skill  ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  much  excited  by  it,  the  fault  is  not  his,  but  its. 
We  know  it  so  well — know  so  exactly  how  it  must  end. 
Lady  Clarice  must  be  reinstated  in  the  world’s  favour, 
and  the  exact  means  of  her  re-instatement  can  evoke 
but  a  technical  interest.  Mr.  Sutro  gives  a  new  twist 
to  the  formula  by  making  his  couple  arrive  at  the 
inn  by  motor,  instead  of  by  rail  ;  and  also  by  making 
the  lady  adopt,  in  the  last  act,  a  defiant  attitude  towards 
her  doubters.  The  details  of  the  motor-drive  are  quite 
plausible  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  accurate.  But  the 
lady’s  defiant  attitude  seems  to  me  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  character  and  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Having  disappeared  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  gentleman  of  lax  principles  and  not  having 
returned  before  the  following  morning,  she  would 
surely  not  resent  the  anxiety  of  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  to  hear  some  sort  of  explanation.  A  strong- 
minded,  Ibsenesque  heroine,  with  a  contempt  for  social 
conventions,  might,  perhaps,  draw  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  snub  her  interrogators,  as  does  Lady 
Clarice.  But  is  it  natural  for  Lady  Clarice  to  do  so  ? 
She  is  a  perfectly  conventional  woman,  who  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  compromised  herself ;  and  she  would,  in  the 
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natural  course  of  thing’s,  welcome  the  opportunities 
she  has  of  explaining  things  satisfactorily.  “If 
women  would  only  put  more  trust  in  one  another,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  gain  the  respect  of  men  ”  is  in 
itself  an  admirable  apothegm.  Sir  Austin  Feverel  might 
have  composed  it,  and  preserved  it  in  the  Pilgrim’s 
scrip.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  leapt,  just  then,  to  the  lips 
of  Lady  Clarice. 

It  is  a  pity  for  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  that  Lady 
Cicely  has  no  other  lines  which  need  to  be  delivered 
with  an  air  of  serious  and  intense  conviction.  For  Miss 
Vanbrugh  excels  in  effects  of  serious  intensity.  I  think 
she  has  improved  in  effects  of  comedy  during  the  past 
few  years.  But  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  improve 
so  far  that  Fate  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  itself 
wrong  in  not  having  let  her  be  born  a  comedian.  Fate 
will,  I  think,  always  prefer  to  see  her  in  those  romantic 
tragedies  and  melodramas  to  which  she  was  predestined. 
Fate  must  be  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  Bourchier,  born 
a  comedian,  is  ceasing  to  overlay  his  birthright  with 
crude  buffooneries.  It  is  two  or  three  years  since  I  had 
seen  him  act ;  and  I  was  delighted  by  a  very  real  im¬ 
provement.  Evidently  Mr.  Bourchier  now  forswears 
those  devices  by  which  he  used,  so  industriously,  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  any  cost.  I  hope  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  conversion.  So  far  as  his  talent,  apart 
from  his  personality,  is  concerned,  he  could  not  play 
the  part  of  Mr.  Vanderveldt  better.  I  notice  among 
the  critics  a  disposition  to  suggest  that  he  does  not  make 
Mr.  Vanderveldt  live  up  to  the  epithet  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Sutro.  But  what  man  shall  lay  down  laws  as  to 
what  exactly  constitutes  fascination  for  women  ?  The 
critics,  probably,  would  say  that  Mr.  Vanderveldt  ought 
to  have  a  more  caressing  voice,  curlier  hair,  a  lither 
figure,  a  more  tender  regard  in  the  eyes.  It  is  true 
that,  on  the  stage,  Don  Juan  usually  has  these  trap¬ 
pings.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Don  Juan,  off  the 
stage,  very  often  hasn’t  them,  and  that  the  man  who 
has  them  is  very  often  a  complete  failure.  Nor  is  there, 
off  the  stage,  any  such  thing  as  a  Don  Juan  (in  the 
accepted  sense).  No  man,  I  mean,  ever  was  irresistible 
to  every  woman.  Different  women  are  attracted  by 
different  kinds  of  men.  Ardent  temperaments  fascinate 
one  woman  ;  cold  temperaments  another.  Strength  of 
character  or  weakness  of  character,  bravery  or  brain¬ 
power,  a  loud  voice  or  a  gentle  voice,  coarseness  or 
refinement,  tallness  or  shortness— all  these  and  other 
mutually  exclusive  opposites  appeal  to  different  types  of 
woman.  It  is  true  enough  that  Mr.  Vanderveldt,  as 
impersonated  by  Mr.  Bourchier,  is  not  “fascinating” 
according  to  the  conventions  of  the  theatre.  But  to 
say  that  he  would  not  have  fascinated  Lady  Clarice, 
and  various  other  women,  is  to  adventure  where  we 
have  no  possible  foothold.  Max  Beerbohm. 


THIS  LIVING  EARTH. 

T  I  'HE  coincidence  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  earth- 
A  quakes  with  a  noteworthy  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
has  set  people  wondering  what,  if  any,  may  be  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  them,  and  many  a  fantastic  hypothesis 
has.  emerged  through  the  daily  press.  That  the  con¬ 
nexion  can  be  only  of  the  most  general  kind  should  be 
obvious  from  the  following  considerations.  Recent 
research  has  shown  that  an  earthquake’s  focus  or 
starting-point  (which,  by  the  way,  is  usually  an  extended 
plane  or  a  large  mass,  possibly  of  most  irregular  shape) 
lies  at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  not  ex- 
ceeding  ten  miles.  On  the  other  hand  the  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  of  its 
interior,  shows  that  volcanic  action  also  is  a  superficial 
phenomenon.  If  a  large  orange  be  taken  to  repre- 
se.n^3”e  earth,  then  an  earthquake  will  originate 
within  the  outer  yellow  skin,  while  the  molten  rock 
extruded  by  volcanoes  may  be  found  within  the 
thickness  of  the  white  peel,  but  certainly  not  lower 
the  peculiarly  local  nature  of  volcanic  eruptions  is 
another  argument  against  the  supposed  connexion  • 
thus  Vesuvius  wakes  while  Etna  sleeps,  and  in  Hawaii 
the  activity  of  Mauna  Loa  is  quite  independent  of  its 
neighbour  Kilauea.  We  are  apt  also  to  forget  what 
a  very  small  thing  an  earthquake  really  is,  compared 
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with  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  actual  motion  of  a 
particle  of  solid  rock  affected  by  an  earthquake  is 
usually  less  than  a  millimetre  in  any  direction,  and 
rarely  exceeds  half  a  dozen  millimetres.  It  is  the 
velocity  of  the  vibration  that  shatters  buildings  and 
disturbs  the  loose  ground  and  other  objects  on  the 
surface,  just  as  a  sharp  hammer-tap  on  a  floor  may 
make  a  marble  lying  on  it  jump  into  the  air.  The  fact 
that  earthquake  waves  may  travel  right  through  and 
even  more  than  once  right  round  the  earth  is 
readily  explained  by  the  rigidity  of  the  interior, 
and  involves  no  enormous  disturbance  at  the  point 
of  origin.  In  the  same  way  a  knock  on  an  iron  water- 
pipe  may  be  felt  at  any  point  on  the  same  system  of 
pipes  all  over  a  large  house.  Volcanic  eruptions  are, 
it  is  true,  accompanied  by  earth-tremors  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  due  to  explosions  of  steam 
or  sudden  fractures  of  rock  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  supposition  that  the  ejection  of  some 
lava  and  dust  from  Vesuvius  has  weakened  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  California,  or  that  both  phenomena  are  due  to 
some  single. change  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  sortie 
one  cosmic  influence. 

The  connexion  between  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
is  not  one  between  this  volcano  and  that  earthquake, 
but  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  are  symptoms  of  the  same 
process  of  development  in  this  living  moving  planet. 
Whether  we  suppose  our  earth  to  have  been  gradually 
consolidated  from  a  nebula  or  to  have  grown  by  the 
coalescence  and  continued  accretion  of  meteoric 
masses,  whether  we  believe  that  its  originally  fluid 
bulk  solidified  from  the  centre  outwards  or  that  a 
cooling  crust  first  floated  on  a  molten  centre,  on  any  of 
these  hypotheses  we  are  brought  back  to  the  old  con¬ 
ception  of  a  slowly  contracting  body.  This  body  used 
to  be  compared  to  a  drying  apple  of  which  the  skin 
wrinkled  into  continental  elevations  and  mountain 
folds.  That  simple  conception  has  now  given  place 
to  one  in  which  the  continental  masses  and  the  main 
oceanic  areas  are  regarded  as  separate  blocks,  some¬ 
what  like  the  blocks  that  may  be  seen  in  a  drying  ball 
of  clay.  Each  of  these  blocks  has  its  independent 
movement,  and  sinks  toward  the  centre  by  the  force 
of  gravity  as  the  interior  contracts  by  cooling  or  by 
molecular  change.  Whether  some  blocks  may  consist 
of  heavier  materials  than  others,  whether  the  under- 
lying  masses  may  be  of  different  chemical  composition 
and  so  contract  at  different  rates,  or  whether  the  con¬ 
traction  is  governed  by  such  general  mechanical  and 
astronomical  principles  as  would  tend  to  the  deforma¬ 
tion  of  a  primitive  spheroid  toward  a  tetrahedral 
shape,  or  of  an  original  pear-form  toward  a  sphere, 
we  do  not  know.  This,  at  least,  seems  clear — that  for 
long  ages  past  the  blocks  now  covered  by  oceans  have 
been  sinking  more  rapidly  than  the  continental  masses, 
so  that  in  reference  to  the  average  sea-level  the 
latter  appear  to  be  rising  while  the  former  are 
sinking.  Thus  the  zones  where  these  differently 
moving  blocks  come  into  contact  are  zones  of 
oscillation  and  weakness,  for  example  such  a  zone  as 
that  around  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  more  particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  nodes  where  several  blocks  meet, 
such  as  the  Antillean  region  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
American  land-blocks  with  the  oceanic  blocks  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  such  zones  and  nodes  the 
differential  movements  of  the  crust  come  into  conflict* 
and  whether  by  the  direct  production  of  heat  or  by  the 
removal  of  pressure,  the  subjacent  rocks  are  melted 
and  the  molten  material  is  pressed  out  by  the  sub¬ 
siding  blocks  through  such  fissures  or  openings  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  formed.  Thus  arise  vol¬ 
canoes.  Earthquakes  too  will  occur  whenever  the 
strain  reaches  breaking-point,  and  the  crust  is  snapped 
and  one  side  of  the  fracture  raised  above  the  other. 
The  jar  of  the  sudden  break  is  communicated  in  a 
series  of  vibrations  to  the  rocks  above  and  around, 
and  so  produces  the  terrifying  phenomena  of  the  earth¬ 
quake.  From  the  geologist’s  point  of  view,  however, 
these  snaps  are  mere  trivial  incidents  in  a  vast  series  of 
movements  always  in  progress,  but  usually  imper¬ 
ceptible.  He  traces  the  effects  of  these  slow  secular 
movements  in  the  domes  of  continents,  in  the  folds  and 
overthrusts  of  the  mountains,  which  seem  so  enormous- 
to  us  pygmies.  But  in  the  results  of  the  earthquake  he 
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overlooks  the  shattered  buildings  and  contorted  railway 
tracks,  and  sees  little  more  than  a  shifting  of  the 
looser  surface  materials  or  a  few  unimportant  cracks. 
The  local  nature  of  these  shiftings  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  so-called  freakishness  of  the  earthquake,  which 
destroys  one  building  while  leaving  its  neighbour 
intact.  An  earthquake  does  not  produce  vast  down¬ 
throws  of  rock-masses,  nor  does  it  rive  open  deep 
valleys  ;  geologically  speaking  its  effects  are  insig¬ 
nificant,  but  every  earthquake,  and  every  daily  and 
hourly  tremor  registered  by  the  seismograph,  tells  us 
that  we  have  for  our  habitation  a  still  groaning  and 
travailing  earth. 


BRIDGE. 


THE  DECLARATION — NO  TRUMPS  ( Continued ). 

IT  has  been  already  said  that  a  three-ace  hand  is  a 
jeu  de  r£gle  No  Trump,  and  it  is  the  only  jeu  de 
r^gle  in  the  game  of  bridge,  but  there  are  many  good 
No  Trump  hands  which  contain  two  aces,  or  only  one, 
or  even  no  ace  at  all.  Aces  are  a  good  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  No  Trump  hand  but  they  are  not  everything, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  possession  of  them.  Certainly,  a  No  Trump 
declaration  without  an  ace  at  all  is  an  extreme  measure, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  extreme  measures  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  dealer  may  quite  well  have  a  hand, 
without  an  ace,  which  is  too  strong  and  well  guarded 
to  pass  the  declaration  with,  but  on  which  he  cannot 
declare  a  red  suit.  In  this  case,  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  declare  No  Trumps.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  when  the  dealer  has  no  ace  in  his  own  hand,  the 
odds  are,  approximately,  9  to  2  on  his  partner  holding 
one  or  more,  and  only  6  to  4  against  his  partner 
holding  two  or  more.  Two  aces  in  his  partner’s  hand 
will  turn  such  a  hand  as  we  are  supposing  the  dealer  to 
hold  into  a  very  fine  No  Trumper,  and  one  ace  will 
fortify  it  immensely,  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  running 
an  enormous  risk  for  the  dealer  to  declare  No  Trumps 
without  an  ace,  provided  that  his  hand  is  sufficiently 
good  to  warrant  it.  Four  kings  are  a  necessity,  or  at 
least  three  kings,  with  queen,  knave  and  others  in  the 
fourth  suit,  and  two  at  least  of  the  kings,  or  better 
still  three  of  them,  should  have  the  queen  or  knave 
behind  them.  The  following  are  two  hands  taken  from 
Captain  Beasley’s  “London  Bridge”,  on  which  the 
author  says  that  he  should  always  declare  No  Trumps 
at  the  score  of  love-all  : — 


No.  1. 

Hearts — King,  knave,  10 
Diamonds — King,  2 
Clubs — King,  knave,  9 
Spades — King,  queen,  knave, 

ic,  3 


No.  2. 

Hearts — King,  10 
Diamonds — Queen,  8,  7 
Clubs—  King,  queen,  IO,  3,  2 
Spades — King,  queen,  8 


In  No.  2  we  should  prefer  to  have  the  knave  of 
diamonds  as  well,  but  here  you  have  the  opinion  of  a 
first-class  player  as  to  what  he  would  do  himself.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  finding  100  aces 
against  you  in  one  hand,  but  the  odds  against  this  are 
56^  to  1,  and  such  extreme  odds  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

A  good  general  formula  for  a  No  Trump  hand  is  that 
it  should  be  at  least  the  value  of  one  queen  above  the 
average,  and  that  three  of  the  suits  should  be  properly 
guarded,  and  we  should  add  to  this  that  it  must  have 
at  least  one  ace. 

A  very  difficult  hand  on  which  to  declare  is,  when 
the  dealer  holds  considerable  strength  in  both  the  red 
suits,  but  not  strength  enough  to  make  a  good  red  suit 
declaration. 

Say  that  he  has 


Hearts — Ace,  king,  9,  8 
Diamonds — Ace,  queen,  knave,  5 
Clubs — 10,  7,  4 
Spades— 9,  6 

What  is  he  to  do  with  this  hand  ?  It  is  a  bad  No 
Trump  declaration,  because  he  is  chancing  two  entire 
suits,  and  neither  red  suit  is  quite  strong  enough  for 
an  attacking  declaration.  The  hand,  containing  five 
honours  in  the  red  suits,  is  one  of  distinct  value,  and 


yet,  if  the  dealer  passes  the  declaration,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  his  partner  will  be  obliged  to  declare 
a  black  suit,  in  which  case  all  the  attacking  value  of 
the  hand  is  gone.  With  such  a  hand  as  this,  the  dealer 
must  harden  his  heart,  take  a  little  extra  risk,  and 
boldly  declare  No  Trumps.  If  the  hand  goes  very 
wrong,  he  is  certain  to  be  told  by  his  irate  partner, 
that  it  was  an  unjustifiable  call,  but  such  ignorant 
criticism  by  results  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  one  has 
to  pay  for  playing  an  intelligent  game,  and  for  taking 
risks  that  are  well  worth  taking. 

The  hand  is  far  too  good  a  one  to  pass  for  an  almost 
certain  black  suit  declaration,  and  it  is  better  to  take  the 
wider  chance  of  declaring  No  Trumps  than  to  tie  one’s 
partner  to  one  particular  suit.  If  either  red  suit  is 
declared,  and  the  dummy  happens  to  be  very  weak  in 
the  declared  suit,  no  material  good  can  possibly  result, 
however  good  the  rest  of  the  dummy’s  cards  may  be. 
If  the  suits  were  reversed,  and  the  dealer’s  two  strong 
suits  were  the  black  ones,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  pass 
the  declaration,  hoping  for  a  strong  red  suit  declaration 
from  his  partner,  in  which  case  his  own  winning  black 
cards  would  be  very  useful  ;  but,  when  he  has  strength  in 
both  the  red  suits,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  left  No  Trump 
call,  and  he  is  almost  certain  to  get  a  black  suit  declara¬ 
tion.  The  declaration  of  the  dealer  must  be  governed 
a  great  deal  by  the  consideration  of  what  his  partner  is 
likely  to  declare  if  he  leaves  it. 

Take  such  a  hand  as  : — 

Hearts — 8,  3 

Diamonds — Ace,  queen,  9,  4 
Clubs — Queen,  knave,  10,  6 
Spades— King,  8,  5 

This  is  a  weak  No  Trump  declaration,  but  if  the 
dealer  passes  with  this  hand,  what  can  he  expect  ? 
Hearts,  probably,  in  which  he  is  very  weak  himself.  If 
his  partner  has  strength  in  hearts,  it  at  once  becomes  a 
good  No  Trumper,  therefore  he  had  better  speculate  on 
his  partner  being  strong  in  that  suit,  rather  than  risk 
an  expensive  declaration  being  made  in  a  suit  in  which 
his  own  hand  can  give  no  material  assistance. 

As  a  summary,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
“  Hellespont’s  ”  “  Analysis  of  No  Trump  Declarations  ”. 
He  says  : — 

The  dealer  should  always  declare  No  Trumps  at  the  score  of 
love-all,  when  his  hand  contains  : 

(a)  Four  aces,  whatever  the  other  cards  may  be  ; 

(. b )  Three  aces,  unless  six  or  more  hearts  are  held  ; 

(c)  At  least  one  queen  in  excess  of  a  hand  of  average  strength, 
and  three  suits  securely  guarded  ; 

(if)  Six  or  more  certain  tricks  in  spades  or  clubs,  and  one 
other  ace  ; 

(e)  Generally  when  he  holds  both  the  red  aces  and  kings, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  small  ones  in  each  suit,  and  nothing 
in  the  black  suits. 

Unless,  in  (6),  (r),  and  (ti),  five  honours  or  four  honours  in 
hearts  or  diamonds  .are  held,  when  the  suit  should  be  declared 
in  preference. 

Without  an  ace,  No  Trumps  should  not  be  declared  at  the 
score  of  love-all,  except  with  four  kings  and  four  queens,  and 
an  evenly  divided  hand  ;  and  not  even  then,  if  four  honours 
in  hearts  or  diamonds  are  held. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  clause  (A).  Five  hearts, 
or  six  diamonds,  with  honours  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  two  other  aces,  is  a  far  better  and  sounder  suit 
declaration  than  a  No  Trump  ;  and  again,  when  the 
dealer  holds  four  kings  and  no  ace,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  hold  the  four  queens  in  addition.  When  three  of 
the  kings,  or  even  two,  have  the  queen  or  knave  behind 
them,  a  No  Trump  call  is  quite  justifiable  at  the  score 
of  love-all. 


THE  OSTEND  TOURNAMENT. 

CHESS  players  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
growing  tendency  to  hold  tournaments  at  pleasure 
and  health  resorts  as  a  special  attraction  of  the  season. 
Monte  Carlo,  Cambridge  Springs,  and  Ostend  abroad, 
Hastings  and  Southport  at  home  have  been  the  chess 
centres  of  attraction  during  recent  years.  \\  hen  the 
municipality  or  the  general  public  have  been  responsible 
for  any  of  these  tournaments,  money  has  been  spent 
lavishly  to  the  financial  relief  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
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previously  bore  the  cost.  For  the  second  time, 
Ostend  in  June  will  be  the  Mecca  of  chess  players. 
The  promoters  of  the  forthcoming-  congress  have  the 
laudable  ambition  of  striving  to  make  it  the  most 
notable  in  the  records  of  chess  annals.  So  much  money 
has  never  before  been  promised  to  competitors  ;  practi¬ 
cally  every  player  with  a  modicum  of  success  will  have 
his  expenses  paid,  at  least.  The  only  criticism  that 
can  be  made  is  that  June  in  Ostend  is  not  an  ideal  time 
for  playing  hard  chess. 

To  those  desirous  of  entering  any  of  the  tournaments, 
either  for  masters  or  amateurs,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  as  the  secretary,  Mr.  Gunsberg,  is  a  veteran 
master  of  international  repute,  there  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  interests  of  players  will  be  considered  by  one 
who  understands  their  requirements. 

The  following  game  shows  Mr.  Gunsberg  to  great 
advantage : — 

Giuoco  Piano. 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

Gunsberg 

Showalter 

Gunsberg 

Showalter 

I.  P-K4 

P-K4 

5-  B-K3 

BxB 

2.  Kt-  KB3 

Kt-QB3 

6.  PxB 

Kt  — B3 

3-  B-B4 

B-B4 

7.  Castles 

Castles 

4-  P-Q3 

P-Q3 

8.  Kt  —  B3 

Kt  —  K2 

Once  more  it  will  be  seen  how  the  infraction  of  that 
common-sense  principle  in  chess  (i.e.  deferring  the 
development  of  pieces  by  manipulating  others)  leads  to 
difficulties.  The  white  bishop  is  so  threatening  that 
the  opportunity  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone 
ought  not  to  be  delayed.  B  —  K3  here  would  have 
developed  the  bishop  and  brought  the  queen  and  rooks 
into  co-operation. 

9-  Q-Ki  P-B3  11.  B-Kt3  Kt-Kti 

10.  Q-Kt3  P-(>Kt4  12.  Kt-Kts  .  .  . 

Aided  by  the  time  which  black  has  lost  in  moving  about 
developed  pieces,  white  is  now  able  to  institute  a  real 
attack.  The  Kt  cannot  easily  be  driven  away  with 
P  KR3  because  of  Kt  x  P  followed  by  Q  x  Kt. 

12.  .  .  . 

13.  P-QR3 

14.  P  — KR4 

15.  R-B2 

16.  R-Qi 

This  is  exceedingly  bold  and  ingenious.  The  tem¬ 
porary  sacrifice  secures  a  permanent  advantage  for 
white. 


20. 

•  • 

-r4 

B  x  Kt 

27- 

O 

—  K6 

Q- 

■Q2 

Q 

21. 

Kt  - 

Q-b3 

28. 

Q 

xQ 

R  x 

22. 

B  x 

B 

Q  x  Kt 

29. 

P 

x  P 

Px 

P 

33- 

R  x 

Kt 

K-R2 

3°- 

R 

-KBi 

R- 

Ra 

24. 

B  x 

P 

QRx  B 

31. 

K 

-  B2 

R- 

QBz 

25. 

Qx 

Kt  ch 

K  —  Kti 

32. 

R 

-Bi 

P- 

K16 

26. 

R  x 

R 

RxR 

33- 

P- 

-  B4  and 

wins 

P-QR4 
R-R2 
B  -R3 
P-B4 
P-B5 


17-  B-R2  P-R3 

18.  Kt—  B3  Q-Kt3 

19.  Kt-Q2  P  —  Kt5 

20.  Kt  x  P  ... 


Problem  77.  By  C.  Jarosz. 

Black,  9  pieces. 


White,  9  pieces. 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  75:  1.  B-R3. 
Key  to  Problem  76:  1.  Q-Kt3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — L  nder  the  above  heading  in  your  columns 
appears  an  excellent  letter  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  W.  L.  Hime,  late  R.A.  This  able  and  scientific 
soldier  is  no  new  advocate  for  conscription.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  he  won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Institution  for  the  prize  essay  on  this 
subject.  I  will  not  repeat  his  forcible  arguments,  which 
have  so  long  passed  unheeded  by  the  people  of  an 
empire  predestined  to  destruction — “  Quern  deus  vult 
perdere  prius  dementat  ”.  Though  we  refuse  to  look 
at  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  sneer  at  another  empire  of 
400,000,000  which  has  drawn  upon  itself  the  contempt 
and  unscrupulous  cupidity  of  the  world  by  its  wealth 
and  powerlessness  to  protect  that  wealth  ;  due  to  the 
cowardice  of  its  people  and  government.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  nations  have  the  government  they 
deserve.  China  like  the  British  Empire  has  a  futile 
Government  at  Pekin,  as  we  have  at  Westminster. 
The  vast  provinces  or  rather  nations  that  compose  both 
empires  are  practically  independent  of  each  other  and 
the  central  government,  which  only  issues  decrees  in 
red  or  blue  pencil,  to  be  equally  disregarded.  We  like 
the  Chinese  try  to  save  our  face  by  diplomacy  without 
bayonets  behind  it,  or  treaties  and  alliances  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on  or  a  still  more  futile 
“  entente  cordiale  ”. 

The  reason  is  that  neither  China  nor  Great  Britain 
will  face  universal  compulsory  service,  the  necessity  for 
which  has  been  accepted  by  every  other  nation,  except 
the  two  above  mentioned,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  practically  have  a  continent  to  themselves. 
The  reasons  are  deep  down  in  the  similarity  of  character 
between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese,  who  have  a  saying, 
“That  you  don’t  require  good  iron  to  make  nails,  nor 
good  men  to  make  soldiers  ”.  This  false  proverb  is 
acted  upon  by  the  British  people.  The  best  of  wrought 
iron  is  required  for  nails,  and  the  noblest  type  of  man 
for  an  efficient  soldier. 

When  a  whole  nation  goes  through  the  military  mill 
for  a  short  period  of  training  in  youth,  the  foundation, 
of  national  nobility  of  character  is  laid,  as  evident  in  the 
renaissance  of  Japan.  The  English  and  Chinese  are 
content  with  the  conscripts  of  hunger,  for  the  rank  and 
file,  and  we  have  long  selected  our  military  mandarins 
by  competitive  examinations  in  effete  literature.  But 
we  have  sunk  far  below  the  Chinese  in  national  degra¬ 
dation,  when  we  throw  open  the  corps  d’^lite,  the 
Guards  and  Cavalry,  to  no  qualification  but  a  private 
income  of  ^500  a  year. 

Yours  obedient ly, 

T.  Bland  Strange, 

Major-General  (retired). 


WHISTLER  ETCHINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

30  April,  1906. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  MacColl,  who,  I  see,  rushes  in  to 
defend  your  numerous  art  critics,  is  perplexed  by  my 
letter,  I  am  puzzled  by  his  reply,  for  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  his  lengthy  and  frequent  contributions 
were  written  with  the  intention  of  preventing  works  of 
art  from  leaving  this  country,  as  Whistler’s  etchings 
are  about  to.  Apparently,  however,  this  is  not  so,  and 
I  fail  to  grasp  Mr.  MacColl's  meaning,  save  that  he 
cannot  “stomach”  Whistler’s  prints;  but  really  does 
this  matter  ?  As  to  mv  letters  which  you  printed  last 
summer,  I  am  flattered  that  Mr.  MacColl  remembers 
them — even  if  incorrectly.  But  as  correctness  of  fact 
is  of  no  importance  to  him,  why  should  an  artist’s 
school  concern  him  ? 

Still,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  MacColl  a  question. 
If,  as  he  says,  Whistler  became  a  member  of  the 
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British  School  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  what  happened  when 
Whistler  “  went  out  and  the  British  remained  ”?  And 
if  membership  in  national  societies  and  academies 
makes  a  man  belong  to  a  national  school,  Whistler  was 
a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  Italian,  as  well  as 
what  he  described  himself  to  be,  a  member  of  the 
American  school.  Possibly  this  is  why  he  joined  the 
International,  to  rid  himself  of  all  schools  but  his  own. 

Yours, 

Joseph  Pennell. 

P.S. — His  Majesty  did  allow  the  portfolio  Whistler 
gave  Queen  Victoria  to  be  sold. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pennell  is  quite  so  dense 
as  he  makes  out.  But  he  appears  to  forget  that  the  fuss 
Whistler  made  about  trifles  was  only  rendered  tolerable 
by  his  wit,  and  that  when  rudeness  is  employed  as  a 
weapon  the  weapon  should  at  least  have  some  point. 
The  inevitable  reference  to  the  “  International  ”  reminds 
us  that  the  school  an  artist  finds  it  most  difficult  to  rid 
himself  of  is  “  his  own  ”. — Ed.  S.R.J 


THE  “BRITANNIA”  BEAGLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  3  May,  1906. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Salt  in  disapproving  of 
your  suggestion  that  those  who  object  to  the  torturing 
of  animals  for  amusement  should  confine  their  efforts 
to  attacking  rabbit-coursing.  That  brutal  pastime  is 
one  only  indulged  in  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  we  cannot 
expect  the  latter  to  mend  their  ways  while  the  authorities 
at  Eton  and  the  Admiralty  deliberately  cultivate  blood- 
lust  in  the  young  of  the  upper  classes  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  beagles  for  hunting  hares  ;  the  case  of  the 
Admiralty  is  a  particularly  bad  one,  as  the  taxpayers 
have  to  defray  the  cost  of  what  some  of  them  strongly 
object  to  on  moral  grounds.  In  both  cases  the  hunt  is 
continued  sufficiently  late  in  the  spring  to  run  the  risk 
of -does  heavy  with  young  being  hunted — a  particularly 
objectionable  practice. 

The  “  Badminton  Library”  says  about  hare-hunting  : 
4‘  There  is  no  more  pitiful,  more  helpless  object  than  a 
thoroughly  tired-out  hare,  hopping  the  last  fifty  yards 
of  her  career  in  front  of  the  pack  ”  ;  and  yet  all  this 
unnecessary  suffering  is  inflicted  at  the  public  expense  ! 

If  the  Admiralty  authorities  would  substitute  the 
■draghunt  for  the  present  harehunt  and  provide  other 
manly  amusements  for  the  youths  on  the  “  Britannia” 
l  have  no  doubt  the  sum  required  would  be  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Old  Tory  Sportsman. 

[We  never  said  that  those  who  object  to  “the  tor¬ 
turing  of  wild  animals  ”  should  confine  their  efforts  to 
attacking  rabbit-coursing  ;  that  would  be  a  brutal  and 
foolish  statement. — Ed.  S.R.] 


“A  NOVEL  COMPLAINT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  29  April. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Forbes  has  quite  mis¬ 
understood  the  purport  of  my  letter  about  that  line  in 
“  Auld  Robin  Gray”.  Let  me  assure  him  first  that  I 
knew  quite  well  the  meaning  of  “  stown  ”  =  “  stolen”, 
upon  which  indeed  the  main  point  of  my  communication 
depended.  Secondly,  Mr.  Forbes’  advocacy  of  the  false 
reading  ‘ ‘  Kill  the  cow”,  supported  by  his  assertion 
that  “  the  cow  was  stolen  already  ”,  merely  shows  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  story.  This  is  what 
Lady  Lindsay  herself  says  in  a  letter  to  [Sir]  Walter 
Scott  written  in  July  1823,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
ballad.  “  I  called  to  my  little  sister  ....  who  was 
the  only  person  near  me,  ‘  I  have  been  writing  a 
ballad,  my  dear ;  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine  with 


many  misfortunes.  I  have  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea,  and 
broken  her  father’s  arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall 
sick,  and  given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  her  lover  ;  but 
I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the  four 
lines,  poor  thing  !  Help  me  to  one.’  ‘  Steal  the  cow , 
sister  Anne,’  said  the  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow  was 
immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the  song  completed.” 
This  is  unimpeachable  testimony  that  the  cow  was  not 
“  already  stolen  ” — i.e.  at  the  time  of  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  is  speaking. 

The  letter  whence  the  above  extract  is  taken  is  quoted 
by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  Introduction  to  the  “  first 
authentic  edition  ”  of  the  ballad,  inscribed  to  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1825. 
It  is  a  rare  book,  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  James 
Bannatyne  and  Co.  for  the  club.  Only  sixty-five  copies 
were  issued,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

Yours,  &c. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

THE  PORTICO  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Portico  Library,  57  Mosley  Street,  Manchester, 

27  April,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  collecting  material  for  a  history  of 
the  Portico  Library,  Manchester,  and  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  request  any  of  your  readers  who  have  papers, 
documents,  letters,  newspaper  cuttings,  &c.  relating  to 
the  institution  kindly  to  communicate  with  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Marriott,  Librarian. 


THE  STORY  OF  MAY-DAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  1  May,  1906. 

Sir, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  origin  of 
May-Day.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  with  some 
kind  of  sports,  generally  peculiar  ones.  The  Romans 
had  their  Floralia  and  held  it  on  the  4th  of  the  May 
Calends.  But  the  earliest  record  of  its  observance 
in  England,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Druids  who 
assembled  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  April  and  lit 
bonfires  to  welcome  the  return  of  spring.  It  no  doubt 
in  all  cases  originally  came  from  the  Romans,  as  it 
was  observed  by  them  long  before  the  Christian  JE ra. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers 
joined  in  these  May  sports,  and  perhaps  Shakespeare 
did  too.  '  But  in  London  May-Day,  as  a  May  fair, 
ceased  in  1708.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  may  be  able  to  give  fuller  particulars  and  more 
interesting  ones. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 


HEARTS  OR  NO  TRUMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  April,  1906. 

Sir, — Many  good  players  will  decline  the  dictum  in 
your  article  of  to-day,  viz.  to  declare  hearts  on  : 

Hearts — Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8,  5,  2 
Diamonds— Ace,  5 
Clubs — Ace,  3 
Spades — Ace 

To  begin  with  you  admit  a  heart  win  is  not  a  certainty, 
and  I  take  it  the  100  points  not  the  rubber  itself  is  the 
primary  consideration  unless  a  big  lead  is  already 
secured  by  the  dealer’s  side.  By  declaring  hearts  a 
certain  100  is  sacrificed  for  a  doubtful  one,  the  loss  of 
which  may  entail  the  loss  of  the  rubber  and  another  100 
also.  But  it  is  at  least  even  money  on  a  No  Trump 
win.  Your  articles  are  generally  so  orthodox  I  have 
had  no  difficulty  hitherto  in  subscribing  to  them.  But 
in  this  case  I  am  a  dissenter  and 

Unconvinced. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  FLAW  OF  FUTILITY. 

“The  Door  of  Humility.”  By  Alfred  Austin.  London: 
Macmillan.  1906.  4s.  6d.  net. 

AS  a  writer  of  passable  small  verses,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  has  merits  which  might  twinkle  legiti¬ 
mately  enough  as  occasional  lines  in  a  paper.  Given 
the  sort  of  theme  that  not  only  congeals  inspiration  but 
positively  precludes  it,  we  may  rely  on  him  to  give  us 
the  obvious  thing,  tinged  with  the  inevitable  classical 
allusion  and  exempt  from  the  blue  pencil  of  the  classical 
pedagogue.  In  this  poem  of  fifty-seven  cantos  he 
has  plunged  into  Thought  ;  and  the  results  of  this 
temerity,  as  one  might  have  foreseen,  are  fatal.  The 
unmistakable  debt  to  “  In  Memoriam” — if  wre  can  call 
it  a  debt  to  have  borrowed  ideas  so  far  from  recondite 
as  those  which  compose  the  staple  of  Tennysonian 
metaphysics — is  a  point  we  need  not  labour.  Reviewers 
with  more  space  at  disposal  may  compile  at  will  the 
tables  of  parallel  platitudes  that  seem  to  have  such 
fascination,  nowadays,  for  “students”  of  literature. 
What  concerns  us,  indeed  we  may  truthfully  say  what 
amazes  us,  is  the  psychological  problem  afforded  by  a 
lucubration  of  this  kind,  put  forth  in  1906  by  an  edu¬ 
cated,  not  to  say  accomplished,  person.  Such  at  any 
rate  is  the  light  in  which  we  prefer  to  regard  “The 
Door  of  Humility  ”.  The  inclination  to  a  purely  comic 
vein  of  treatment  is  strong,  but  we  resist  it.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  long  found  his  public;  “Man  and  Super¬ 
man”  has  had  an  evening  run  in  London  itself ;  Ibsen 
has  come  to  be  universally  admired  by  those  who 
cannot  understand  him.  And  here,  in  1906,  fresh  from 
the  quill  of  our  Poet  Laureate,  and  bright  with  all 
the  vigour  of  youth,  appear  our  old  acquaintances 
the  “jarring  creeds”  and  the  honest  sceptic;  “the 
umbrageous  vicarage  ”,  where  the  blackbird  still  pipes 
encouragement  to  the  strife  of  those  tireless  veterans, 
Faith  and  Doubt;  the  convictions  that  “  Nature  is  far 
more  vast  than  I  ”  and 

“  Better  one  hour  of  perfect  love 
Than  an  eternity  of  fame  ”  ; 

the  scholarly  patriotism 

“  That,  keeping  old  traditions  fast, 

Still  hails  the  things  that  are  to  be, 

And,  firmly  rooted  in  the  Past, 

On  law  hath  grafted  Liberty  ”  ; 

the  “patent  of  nobility”  derived  (we  need  not  add) 
from  “  British  strain”  ;  in  short,  the  intact  panoply  of 
a  mind  which  in  ideas,  diction,  and  aesthetic  outlook, 
belongs,  not  to  yesterday,  but  to  the  very  soul  of  the 
“  ’  sixties  ”.  Eager  to  modify  this  judgment  if  possible, 
we  have  sought  earnestly  for  modern  traits,  and  have 
found  only  three  faint  suggestions.  First,  Doubt  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  the  best  of  it  :  second,  the  doubter 
is  a  tourist  with  modern  facilities  in  the  way  of  rapid 
transit  and  local  colour — a  “caique”,  for  example, 
with  a  “  yashmaked  odalisque”  on  board.  Finally, 
there  are  touches  which  belong  only  to  the  illustrated 
magazine  fiction  of  our  own  day:  “  Fresh  lilies  in 
bier  hand,  but  she  the  loveliest  lily  of  them  all  ”,  the 
invocation  of  her  in  the  phrase  “  Hail  !  loved  one  ! 
tiail  !  ”  and  the  scene  in  the  church  where,  “as  she 
prayed,  I  all  forgot  the  worship  in  the  worshipper  ”. 
These  aspects  of  modernity,  to  say  the  least,  are  super¬ 
ficial,  and  in  no  sense  impair  the  archaic  texture  of  the 
fabric. 

Let  no  one  think  we  condemn  this  book  because 
it  is  old-fashioned.  Lamb  was  old-fashioned,  and 
Keats  was  “an  Elizabethan  born  out  of  due  time”. 
Our  wonder  as  we  read  these  verses,  with  their 
facile  accomplishment  and  obedient  tinkle,  springs 
from  a  deeper  cause.  We  are  astounded  by  the  patient 
futility  which  ranges  so  unconsciously,  so  naively, 
over  phases  of  “  thought  ”  which  even  in  their  own 
day  offered  a  most  doubtful  material  for  poetry.  It 
is  not  that  the  ideas  have  grown  conventional  with 
time.  They  were  conventional  to  begin  with.  We  do 


not  condemn  Mr.  Austin  because  he  can  still  write, 
without  turning  a  hair,  a  line  like  “  Unchanged  adown 
the  changing  years  ”.  Scholastic  mannerisms  might  be 
excused,  if  the  poet  had  anything  to  say.  Our  point  is, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  say  whatever,  and  that  this  flaw — 
itself  a  serious  one — is  accentuated  by  his  resolve  to 
embody  this  nothing  in  the  style  and  dignity  of  a 
“  message”.  With  an  instinct  so  sure  as  to  be  almost 
uncanny,  he  has  collected  the  most  watery  elements 
of  Victorian  theological  rhetoric,  and  in  the  most 
approved  diction  has  diluted  them  to  a  point  which 
nobody  (we  are  glad  to  believe)  will  ever  be  able  to 
surpass. 

Will  this  “  poem  ”  be  read  with  pleasure  and  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  present  day?  Undoubtedly.  It  has  all  the 
makings,  for  verse,  of  a  popular  success.  We  have 
mentioned  1906  as  a  queer  date  for  such  a  publication, 
but  we  are  well  aware  that  our  standpoint  is  quite 
alien  from  the  mass  of  book-consumers.  Contemporary 
ideas,  as  we  fondly  call  them,  have  absolutely  no 
meaning  for  the  mass  of  our  contemporaries.  Very 
few  people,  after  all,  are  really  living  in  1906.  Worthy 
readers  who  still  believe  that  they  extract  nutriment 
from  the  feebler  arguings  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”  will 
welcome  this  volume  with  delight,  since  it  provides  a 
similar  diet  in  a  yet  more  liquid  form.  And  as  for 
those  minds  which  are  merely  confused — is  not  this 
book  the  work  of  a  Laureate,  and  bound  prettily  in 
white  ?  There  are  scores  of  tasteful  drawing-rooms, 
we  feel  sure,  where  at  this  very  moment  “The  Door 
of  Humility”  lies  upon  the  table  side  by  side  with 
“  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant”. 


ADAM  STILL. 

“  Sex  and  Character.”  By  Otto  Weininger.  Authorised 
Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition.  London : 
Heinemann.  1906.  17s.  net. 

TO  this  strange  volume  its  publisher  prefixes  a  note 
of  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Even  to  think  of 
Mr.  Lane’s  “  MS.  in  a  Red  Box  ”,  much  less  as  a  parallel 
case,  would  be  a  mere  levity,  unbecoming  an  approach 
to  the  mysteries.  For  this  “is  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  rare  books  that  will  be  studied  long  after  its  own 
times.  .  .  The  discussions  so  much  in  favour  nowadays 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  women  and  equality, 
the  relation  of  women  to  culture,  and  so  forth,  are 
deprived  of  their  data  by  this  publication  ;  for  here  is  a 
characterisation  of  sexual  types  ‘  M  ’  (the  ideal  man) 
and  ‘  W’  (the  ideal  woman),  which  traces  all  the  much 
discussed  psychological  phenomena  back  to  a  final 
source,  and  actually  gives  a  definitive  solution  to  the 
feminine  problem.  .  .  In  the  science  of  characterology, 
here  founded  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  strenuous 
scientific  achievement  of  the  first  importance.  .  .  . 

‘  Woman  does  not  betray  her  secret’,  said  Kant,  and 
this  has  been  true  till  now.  But  now  she  has  revealed 
it — by  the  voice  of  a  man.  .  .  Weininger,  working  out 
an  original  system  of  characterology  ....  undertook 
the  cultivation  of  a  universal  psychology  of  woman 
which  penetrates  to  the  nethermost  depths,  and  is 
based  not  only  on  a  vast  systematic  mastery  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  but  on  what  can  only  be  described  as 
an  appalling  comprehension  of  the  feminine  soul  in  its 
most  secret  recesses  ”. 

Nor  is  the  author  less  confident:  “This  book  is  an 
attempt  to  place  the  relations  of  sex  in  a  new  and 
decisive  light  ....  to  refer  to  a  single  principle  the 
whole  contrast  between  man  and  woman  ....  In 
this  book  there  lie  the  germs  of  a  world-scheme,  and 
these  are  allied  most  closely  with  the  conceptions  of 
Plato,  Kant,  and  Christianity.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  fashion  for  myself  the  scientific,  psychological, 
philosophical,  logical,  ethical  groundwork.” 

So  trumpet-voiced  and  clamant  a  herald,  so  universal 
a  challenger  seldom  prances  up  to  the  lists.  And  so  far 
from  seeking  or  valuing  ladies’  favours,  these  are 
trampled  and  flouted  ;  indeed  all  the  traditional  re¬ 
proaches  of  women  from  literature  or  from  religions, 
from  popular  sayings  or  society  sneers  are  here  out¬ 
done.  From  prophet  and  priest,  philosopher  and 
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moralist,  monk  and  ascetic,  tragedian  and  realist,  we 
might  compile  a  veritable  encyclopajdia  of  misogyny  ; 
but  here  is  a  new  and  independent  attack,  made  with 
undeniable  logical  power,  and  claiming  at  once  to  utilise 
the  evolutionary  sciences,  biological,  psychological  and 
social,  and  to  advance  them.  When  we  learn  that  the 
book  was  written  at  twenty-one,  and  that  its  writer 
died  (by  his  own  hand)  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  we 
more  readily  understand  Mr.  Heinemann’s  astonishment, 
and  allow  for  the  apparent  extravagance  of  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  the  deductive  dogmatism  of  precocious  and 
embittered  youth  ;  the  more  since  neither  woman  nor 
her  champions  will  deny  that  there  are  keen-edged 
points  of  truth  which  give  his  arrows  their  weight  and 
sting.  On  personal  grounds  the  book  is  of  unusual 
interest  :  as  Mr.  Heinemann  truly  says,  “  a  tragic  and 
most  unhappy  mind  reveals  itself  ”  ;  but  what  to  him 
is  the  very  searchlight  of  genius,  will  seem  to  most 
but  lurid  and  deceptive  glow.  A  new  Werther  ?  A 
lost  Schopenhauer  or  Nietzsche  ?  At  any  rate,  no  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  sex  and  character. 

Not  without  surprise,  we  find  the  author’s  “new 
theory”  and  “single  principle”  to  be  substantially 
that  set  forth  long  ago  by  Professor  Geddes  in 
articles  like  “Sex”,  &c.,  of  the  “  Britannica  ”,  and 
like  Professor  Arthur  Thomson’s  in  “The  Evolution 
of  Sex  That  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  through¬ 
out  nature  is  no  mere  contrast  of  specialised  organs, 
but  permeates  the  whole  organism  ;  that  the  sexual 
differences  are  not  only  cellular,  but  lead  us  to  the 
conception  of  a  preponderatingly  male  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  female  protoplasm  ;  and  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual  represents  not  only  a  resultant  differentiation, 
on  either  side  of  a  mean,  but  “may  even  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  formula  showing  it  is  a  composite  of 
male  and  female  characters  in  different  proportions  ” — 
all  this  has  long  been  accessible  to  English  and  French 
readers. 

This  is  no  mere  reclamation  of  priority  ;  for  if 
Weininger’s  basal  theory  be  one  already  elaborated  by 
biologists,  his  human  applications  of  it  all  the  more 
claim  their  consideration.  “The  greater  absorption 
ot  the  human  female  by  the  sphere  of  sexual  activities 
is  the  most  significant  difference  between  the  sexes. 
The  female  moreover  is  completely  occupied  and  content 
with  sexual  matters,  whilst  the'  male  is  interested  in 
much  else,  in  war  and  sport,  in  social  affairs  and 
feasting,  in  philosophy  and  science,  in  business  and 
politics,  in  religion  and  art.”  The  naive  Germanism  of 
this  passage  will  recall  a  certain  imperial  deliverance  ; 
yet  this  left  to  woman  “the  four  K’s  ”  “  Kiiche, 

Kleider,  Kinder,  und  Kirche”:  Weininger  denies  her 
the  last.  “She  receives  her  consciousness  from  the 
man.  ...  In  such  a  being  as  the  absolute  female 
there  are  no  logical  and  ethical  phenomena,  and 
therefore  the  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a  soul 
is  absent.  The  absolute  female  has  no  ego.  .  .  .” 
Whereupon  follow  many  authorities— Chinese,  Greeks, 
and  Fathers  ;  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  ;  after  which 
Fouqu^’s  soulless  Undine  is  exhibited  as  the  feminine 
type  par  excellence. 

What  our  author  has  sought  to  do  is  of  course  to 
psychologise  the  biological  contrast  of  the  sexes,  and 
to  bring  out  the  female,  the  relatively  more  passive  and 
vegetative,  in  all  its  inferiorities  to  the  more  active  ;  but 
where  he  shows  constructive  power  is  rather  in  the 
expression  of  masculine  energy  rising  towards  genius, 
his  own  plainly  for  choice.  Often  in  recent  literature 
we  may  find  the  “  culte  du  moi  ”  in  grandiose  exagge¬ 
ration  :  in  abstract  ways  the  philosopher  may  project 
his  particular  selt  as  universal  ;  but  here  the  intimate 
life-spring  of  sex,  treated  abstractly,  supplies  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  both  extravagances,  here  multiplied  together. 

I  his  man  is  a  new  Narcissus,  fascinated  by  his  own 
image,  the  only  one  really  within  his  ken.  Not  only 
the  defects  of  his  social  atmosphere,  the  limitations  of 
his.  experience,  but  an  active  repugnance  to  woman 
which  reveals  itself  as  positive  obsession,  and  therefore 
taint  of  insanity,  prevents  him  from  really  working  out 
the  interpretation  of  the  more  passive  type,  even  in  its  1 
vegetativeness,  since  in  this  he  has  eyes  mainly  for 
woodenness  or  decay,  never  for  bud  or  flower.  Apply-  j 
ing  his  own  principle  of  sex-affinities  to  himself  as 
manifested  in  his  work,  do  we  not  see  in  this  positive  1 


idealisation  of  manhood,  this  negative  idealisation  of 
woman,  evidence,  not  of  the  supreme  masculine  tem¬ 
perament  he  vaunts,  but  rather  of  the  opposite,  the 
ultra-feminine  to  whom  no  effacement  can  be  too  great  ? 
Is  it  not  from  the  passive  and  the  contemplative  life, 
and  from  the  lower  types  of  these,  that  there  has  ever 
come  the  denunciation  of  woman,  never  from  the 
masculine  life  at  its  fullest,  that  of  toiler  or  artist, 
saint  or  hero,  poet  or  sage  ? 

Returning  to  Mr.  Heinemann’s  vigorous  summary  : — 
The  ideal  woman  is  “finally  resolved  into  two  ele¬ 
mental  figures  (Platonic  conceptions  to  some  extent) 
the  Courtesan  and  the  Mother.  .  .  .  The  abnormal 
type,  the  hysterical  woman,  leads  ...  to  ‘  the  organic 
mendacity  of  woman’”.  .  .  .  “  He  passes  from  the 
special  problem  of  sexuality  to  .  .  .  individual  talent, 
genius,  aesthetics,  memory,  the  ego,  the  Jewish  race, 
&c.  ”  :  and  for  this  range  and  vigour  of  evolutionary- 
correlation  let  him  have  all  credit,  warped  though  his- 
conclusions  may  often  seem.  But  where  Mr.  Heinemann 
will  have  us  “  drink  from  the  fountain  of  the  ripest 
wisdom  ”  is  in  the  chapter  “On  the  Nature  of  Woman 
and  her  Significance  in  the  Universe  ”,  and  that  on 

Woman  and  Mankind  ”.  Frankly,  we  have  not  found 
it  so.  “  Woman  as  Match-maker  ”  is  the  main  thesis 
of  the  first  of  these,  and  abhorrence  its  prevalent  tone  ; 
while  in  the  second  the  redemption  of  the  Magdalen,  of 
Kundryin  “  Parsifal”  (“the  greatest  work  in  the  world’s 
literature  ”)  is  extended  into  a  plan  of  salvation  for 
woman,  “  her  redemption  through  the  ideal  man  from 
herself”.  “  Now,  for  the  first  time,  looking  at  the 
woman  question  as  the  most  important  problem  of 
mankind,  the  demand  for  sexual  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  both  sexes  is  put  forward  with  good  reason  ”.  Let 
no  reader  urge  difficulties  or  practical  objections  :  to 
all  these  our  author  rises  superior,  for  him  “  all  sexu¬ 
ality  implying  degradation  ”.  That  degradation  of 
sexuality  does,  is  plain  enough ;  but  in  thus  saying 
“all  sexuality  ”  Weininger  has  not  only  broken  with 
the  biological  conception  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
sex  with  which  he  started,  but  revealed  that  he  had 
never  understood  it  in  its  evolutionary  significance. 
From  fern  to  flower,  from  protozoon  to  mammal,  av, 
and  from  child  and  adolescent  to  thinker  and  man  of 
action,  to  heroine  and  poet,  life  and  sexuality  have  ever 
evolved  and  ascended  together,  individuality  and  love 
have  ever  rocked  in  widening  rhythm.  True,  in  this 
oscillation  there  appear  half-truths  which  have  so 
often  cursed  mankind — that  of  sexuality  admitting 
degradations  on  one  hand,  that  of  restrained  fulfilment 
advancing  progress  on  the  other.  From  the  acceptance 
of  these  two  half-truths  as  absolute,  a  specious  whole 
of  course  appears — that  sexless  morality  of  Origen  to 
which  even  Tolstoi  too  much  inclines,  and  which  has 
more  or  less  tainted  religions  and  philosophies  in 
every  age,  and  provoked  reaction  and  excesses  with¬ 
out  number. 

In  this  absolute  shrinking  from  sex  we  have  not 
only  the  doctrinal  climax  of  the  present  work,  but 
we  see  laid  bare  its  initial  impulse,  its  keynote, 
the  dominant  feeling  from  which  the  whole  has 
sprung, — in  a  word,  the  unhappy  young  author’s  own 
phase  or  mode  of  sex,  his  corresponding  type  or  stage 
of  character.  Not  in  bitterness,  but  as  is  needful 
when  such  exaggerated  claims  are  made  on  behalf  of 
whatr  for  many  another  gifted  adolescent,  for  many  a 
simple  woman  also,  must  be  a  misleading  book,  it  may¬ 
be  even  a  poisonously  depressing  one,  and  what  for 
the  adult  cynic  and  reactionary  will  be  a  veritable 
armoury  of  sophisms,  let  us  speak  yet  more  plainly. 
This  shrinking  from  sexuality,  right  and  normal  as 
it  is  up  to  maturity,  and  again  at  its  close,  too  often 
may  develop  its  excess  as  a  “  phobia”,  even  a  positive 
insanity  ;  and  here  in  this  volume  it  does  so.  For 
such  negation  of  sexuality'  may  not  only-  produce  inter¬ 
mittent  ecstasies  of  individualism  as  its  reward,  its 
danger  also,  but  may  determine  the  individual  life,  and 
even  overthrow  it.  It  is  thus,  as  already  suggested,  as 
a  human  document,  one  unconsciously  illustrating  the 
pathology  of  adolescent  sex  and  character,  even  more 
than  consciously  investigating  their  nature,  that  this 
tragic  book  will  survive,  if  at  all. 
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A  PRIORI  HISTORY. 

■“  A  History  of  Modern  Liberty.”  By  James  Mackinnon. 

2  vols.  London :  Longmans.  1906.  30s.  net. 

WE  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  after 
reading  the  first  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Mackinnon’s 
“  History  of  Liberty  ”.  They  represent  no  doubt  the 
result  of  extensive  and  patient  research  :  they  contain 
much  of  interest  and  value,  but  yet  they  fall  short  of 
what  we  should  wish  the  story  of  human  liberty  to  be. 
We  propose  to  state  as  broadly  as  we  can  in  what 
respect  the  book  appears  to  us  to  fail.  There  are  two 
main  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  liberty, 
and  the  gulf  between  them  is  well  nigh  impassable. 
To  the  one  liberty,  in  the  abstract,  represents  a  definite 
code,  an  almost  arbitrary  standard  of  human  life,  to 
which  all  that  desires  the  name  of  human  liberty  must 
be  conformed.  The  other  frankly  recognises  that 
liberty  is  and  must  always  be  relative,  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  “  measure  of  value  ”  by  which  in  all 
ages  liberty  can  be  tried  and  tested,  and  that  therefore 
what  is  liberty  for  a  civilised  European  becomes  license 
if  it  is  forced  down  the  throat  of  an  uncivilised  native 
of  Central  Africa.  The  danger  of  the  first  of  these 
methods  largely  consists  in  the  attraction  that  it  offers 
as  the  nursery  of  theories  which  rest  upon  the  so-called 
natural  rights  of  man.  Such  theories  are  often  interest¬ 
ing  :  they  furnish  valuable  specimens  of  the  ingenuity 
of  political  philosophers  :  but  they  are  not  historical. 
Now  Dr.  Mackinnon  prefaces  his  introductory  volume 
with  a  definition  of  liberty,  with  which  we  have  no 
quarrel.  “  Liberty  in  the  general  sense  I  take  to  be 
the  free  development  of  man,  subject  of  course  to  the 
limits  of  such  development  inseparable  from  human 
life.  Absolute  liberty  is  the  prerogative  of  no  mortal.” 
This  asserts  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  relative 
balance,  and  of  avoiding  a  priori  theories  of  what  ought 
to  be  rather  than  what  is.  But  the  later  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  cast,  unconsciously  perhaps,  in  a 
totally  different  mould.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is 
being  led  through  the  pages  of  history  ;  from  time  to 
time  he  is  stopped,  his  attention  drawn  to  a  popular 
rising,  the  musings  of  an  independent-minded  theo¬ 
logian,  the  struggles  from  which  are  to  emerge  the 
free  cities  of  the  Empire,  or  the  birth  of  the  infant 
nationality  of  Switzerland.  He  is  told  that  these  are 
strivings  after  man’s  legal  heritage,  that  they  are  but 
stepping-stones  towards  the  goal  of  liberty.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  is  placed  face  to  face  with  what  the 
arbitrary  critic  calls  “  Liberty” — often  it  is  more  aptly 
known  as  legal  slavery  or  anarchy — and  he  is  told  that 
history  which  has  only  led  him  here,  as  it  were,  by 
accident,  has  never  had  any  other  design  in  view.  He 
converts,  that  is,  the  natural  play  of  human  forces,  far 
more  subtle  and  complex  than  he  suspects,  into  the 
conscious  realisation  of  a  definite  ideal. 

Under  their  more  polished  forms  the  “  natural 
rights  ”  are  very  present,  though  for  the  most  part 
dormant,  in  this  work.  A  standard  is  erected,  upon 
the  groundwork  of  what  are  regarded  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  individual  and  nation.  Independent 
actions  are  judged  by  its  formularies,  feudalism  is 
weighed  and  duly  found  wanting,  the  mediaeval  con¬ 
ception  of  Papacy  and  Empire,  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
the  earthly  order,  is  stamped  as  the  expression  of 
obscurantist  authority  in  Church  and  State.  Marsiglio 
of  Padua,  William  of  Occam,  Wycliffe  and  his  disciple 
Hus  are  hailed  as  discerning  spirits  in  an  age  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  as  the  heralds  of  the  great  Renaissance  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  this  extreme  desire  to  prove  his  thesis 
which  leads  Dr.  Mackinnon  into  occasional  exaggera¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  could  be 
avoided.  He  starts  with  the  opinion  that  “it  is  with 
man  as  a  citizen  that  the  historian  has  to  do — the 
individual  man  may  be  largely  left  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher  ”  ;  in  other  words,  the  historian  should  confine 
his  efforts  to  the  chronicling  of  a  series  of  actions  and 
events  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  philosopher  to  give  these  dry  bones 
the  breath  of  life — to  infuse  through  all  the  common 
spirit  of  their  being  without  which  they  remain  devoid 
of  all  interest  and  meaning.  And  yet  the  individual 


man  remains  the  being  that  we  know,  and  “  man  as 
a  citizen  ”  remains,  we  venture  to  think,  as  abstract 
an  animal  as  the  economic  man  who  has  been  at  once 
the  hope  and  the  delusion  of  so  many  students  of 
political  economy. 

In  the  course  of  his  survey  of  men  and  things  the 
author  is  compelled  to  examine  somewhat  closely  the 
various  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  nature 
of  authority  has  been  naturally  enough  the  motive 
force  behind  all  such  inquiries.  For  authority  in  some 
shape  or  other  has  been  in  almost  every  age  the 
obstacle  across  the  path  of  independent  or  precocious 
spirits.  And  thus  the  underlying  principle  has  been  the 
same — whether  the  discussion  was  professedly  about  the 
people’s  rights  and  carried  on  by  Languet,  or  whether 
Abelard  was  championing  the  cause  of  reason  as 
against  the  claims  of  faith.  Authority  is  at  stake  and 
its  upholders  are  called  upon  to  justify  their  high 
pretensions.  The  relationship  of  faith  and  reason  is 
one  of  the  side  issues  of  the  argument,  on  which, 
if  space  allowed,  we  should  have  wished  to  dwell. 
Are  their  claims  as  incompatible  and  necessarily 
hostile  as  they  appeared  to  Abelard  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
make  the  choice  between  “non  credendum  nisi  prius 
intellectum  ”  and  “credo  ut  intelligam  ”  and,  haying 
chosen,  build  thereon  an  entire  philosophy  of  life  ? 
The  mistake  of  the  past  lay  largely  in  viewing  these 
two  as  uncompromising  enemies — the  future  may  show 
that  they  have  each  their  sphere  of  work,  and  are  rather 
complementary  than  hostile. 

The  lines  on  which  the  book  is  drawn  forbid  us  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  one  or  two  points  on  which  the 
writer  falls  into  an  error  of  judgment.  He  draws  the 
somewhat  obvious  comparison  between  the  action  of 
the  different  classes  in  England  and  in  Spain.  He  notes 
the  way  in  which  the  combination  of  the  Barons  and 
people  in  England  against  the  Crown  saved  the  country 
from  the  evils  which  failure  to  combine  induced  in  Spain. 
And  in  this  connexion  he  is  led  into  an  unintentional  ex¬ 
aggeration.  In  his  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Parliament  of  1265  he  concludes  that  “itis  in  the  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  each  town  that  the  importance 
of  Simon’s  policy  lies,  for  in  the  civic  representatives 
a  new  political  factor  of  great  potential  significance 
emerges  ”. 

This  estimate  no  doubt  is  partially  correct,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  experiment 
was  a  development  of  previous  uncertain  strivings 
rather  than  the  definite  formation  of  a  new  principle  ; 
also  that  the  representatives  were  only  sent  from 
certain  towns,  not  each  town  ;  from  the  towns,  in 
short,  that  favoured  Simon’s  policy,  and  that  it  was 
avowedly  a  partisan  assembly.  His  action  was  clearly 
destined  to  exercise  important  influence  on  subsequent 
development.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  endow  it  with  all 
the  glory  of  a  new  departure,  and  it  has  been  invested 
on  this  account  with  a  larger  share  of  credit  than  it  is 
properly  entitled  to  bear.  It  is  a  similar  straining 
of  history  that  regards  the  Reformation  as  the  age  of 
liberty.  The  shortcomings  of  the  new  have  often  been 
forgotten  or  condoned  in  the  over-hasty  condemnation 
of  the  old.  To  Luther  and  still  more  to  Calvin 
and  to  Knox,  as  the  author  somewhat  inconsistently 
admits,  the  idea  of  compromise  with  “heresy”  was  as 
foreign  as  ever  it  was  to  Philip  II.  or  to  Mary  Tudor. 
Witness  the  treatment  of  Servetus  and  the  utterance 
of  Knox  in  the  course  of  his  debate  with  Secretary 
Maitland  :  “By  Goddis  express  commandiment  idolatry 
aucht  nocht  only  to  be  suppressit,  but  the  idolater  aucht 
to  die  the  deith  unless  that  we  will  accuse  God.”  As 
Dr.  Mackinnon  truly  observes,  the  only  point  of  dis¬ 
agreement  was  who  was  to  have  the  privilege  ot 
punishing  idolatry.  Men’s  tempers  were  too  keen  and 
the  issues  too  confused  to  encourage,  or  indeed  admit 
of,  toleration. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  much  else  in  these  two 
volumes  that  calls  for  reference,  but  enough  is  said 
to  indicate  their  general  character.  The  reader  who 
expects  the  work  of  which  Lord  Acton’s  death  is 
supposed  to  have  deprived  the  world  is  doomed  to 
disappointment. 
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S.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

“The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul.”  By  the  Blessed 
Father  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Done  into  English 
by  Gabriella  Cunninghame  Graham.  London : 
Watkins.  1905.  3s.  6d.  net. 

CT  AINT  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS  was  born  in  1542 
in  Old  Castille  ;  he  entered  the  Order  of  the 
existing  Carmelites  in  1553;  was  “discovered”  by 
S.  Theresa,  and  became  the  first  Discalced  or  Reformed 
Carmelite  Friar;  died  in  1591,  aged  forty-nine;  was 
not  beatified  until  1674  and  not  canonised*  until  1726, 
so  slowly,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  the  Church  as  a 
rule  in  the  last  three  centuries  proceeded  to  accord  the 
honours  of  the  Altar.  Thus  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader  of  short  memory  who  would  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  consulting  his  reference  books. 

Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  greatly  to  be  felici¬ 
tated  on  her  translation  of  this  masterpiece  of  mystical 
writing.  It  has  not  been  merely  well  done  and  lovingly 
done  ;  it  has  been  done  with  a  touch  of  genius  which 
has  known  how  to  conserve  much  of  the  savour  of  the 
Spanish  original.  The  Spanish  mysticism  of  S.  Theresa, 
S.  John  ot  the  Cross,  the  Venerable  Maestro  Juan 
de  Avila,  Fray  Luis  de  Granada,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon, 
and  the  profound  Jesuit  Eusebio  de  Nieremberg,  has 
about  it  a  character  so  individual  that  with  difficulty 
can  one  imagine  it  separated  from  its  Castilian  dress  ; 
here  is  just  Mrs.  Graham’s  little  triumph  ;  her  easy, 
idiomatic,  fervent  English,  couched  in  the  true  language 
of  the  exiled  English  Catholic  mystics,  makes  this 
jewel  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  her  hands,  seem 
rather  like  the  contemporary  work  of  a  disciple  of 
Augustine  Baker  (though,  to  be  sure,  a  disciple  who 
had  far  outstripped  his  master  in  the  mystical  science), 
than  a  mere  translation  from  a  profound  and  some¬ 
times  hazy  Castilian  original.  Mrs.  Graham  is  not 
the  first  in  the  field  in  anglicising  this  jewel  ;  the 
“  Noche  Oscura  del  Alma”  figures  in  David  Lewis’ 
noble  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  S.  John  of 
the  Cross  (Second  Edition — a  second  edition  was 
actually  called  for— London  :  Thomas  Baker,  of  Soho 
Square,  1891,  two  vols.)  Mrs.  Graham  makes  no 
mention  of  Lewis  in  her  “  Prologue  ”  ;  it  would  be  easy 
to  put  one’s  finger  upon  little  inexactitudes  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  ;  but  none  the  less  he  has  deserved  well  of  all 
students  ot  mysticism,  and  Mrs.  Graham  might  have 
done  some  of  her  readers  good  service  in  giving  a 
passing  word  to  his  patient  painstaking  labours.  One 
thing  is  certain — we  have  compared  many  pages  of  the 
two  translations — her  work  is  utterly  uninfluenced  by 
his,  and  would  have  taken  its  present  shape  had  he 
never  written  or  laboured. 

Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham’s  “  Prologue  ”  interests 
by  its  originality,  stimulates  by  its  vigorous  exposition, 
and  arrests  by  its  complete  candour.  For  it  contains  a 
confession  ot  faith.  She  is  no  mere  objective  exponent 
of  mysticism  but  herself  is  a  mystic— not  of  sorts,  but, 
it  of  a  unique  sort,  then  whole-hearted,  uncompromis¬ 
ing.  Many  are  they  who,  while  rejecting  all  belief  in 
what  is  technically  called  Revealed'  Religion,  yet  hold 
that  by  the  light  of  reason,  by  analogy  from  Nature, 
by  private  illumination,  man  may  know  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  himselt  has  a  soul  which  is  undying  ;  that 
were  but  cold  comfort  with  this  writer  :  she  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  mere  knowledge  but  claims  the  possibility 
of  a  sensible  union  with  God  in  a  “  gladness  unutter¬ 
able  ”,  in  a  "  full  fruition  of  Rest  and  Peace  ”,  lost  “  in 
the  more  glorious  Illumination  ot  the  Light  in  which 
all  earthly  sweetness  and  beauty  appear  as  mere  dark 
shadows  and  obstructions  ”.  She  does  not  hold  that 
this  “final  consummation  of  Union”  or  “transmuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul  into  God  ”  is  possible  only  to  Christian 
or  Catholic,  but  that  the  Egyptian  priest,  the  fakir  of 
the  East,  the  Lama  of  1  i bet — all  have  attained  to 
it:.:  “the  Buddhist  as  the  Christian”,  she  says,  “is 
alike  initiated  ”.  Mrs.  Graham  has  but  pitched  upon 
S.  John  ot  the  Cross  as  a  consummate  “  Initiate”, 
and  perhaps  the  most  consummate  exponent  of  the 
profoundest  side  of  the  mystical  science  :  “  he  will  lead 
-  ou  >  she  says,  “with  a  firm  gentle  and  tender  hand 
to  scale  one  by  one  the  steps  that  precede  the  Supreme 
Initiation  .  Certainly  S.  John  was  a  Prince  among 


mj  sties,  but  would  he  ever  have  become  what  he 
became  without  being  a  Catholic,  without  his  belief  in 
the  Mass,  his  adoration  of  the  Real  Presence,  his  Invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Saints,  his  practice  of  the  most  terrible 
corporal  austerities?  We  are  inclined  to  say,  and 
rather  emphatically, — No.  Mrs.  Graham  would  have  us 
mystics,  would  have  us  ascend  to  “  Supreme  Initiation,” 
without  all  that.  Is  it  possible  ? 

To  us  the  work  of  a  genuine  mystic  properly  pre¬ 
sented  is  always  welcome  because  fraught  with  the 
possibility  of  a  lesson  to  a  shallow  hurried  generation  : 
it  more  than  anything  should  make  the  thoughtless 
reflect,  it  more  than  anything  should  take  the  cocksure 
dogmatism  out  of  superficial  scientists,  it  rather  than 
anything  else  should  warn  us  against  a  too  hasty  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  Spirit  outside  this  Universe,  or 
that  that  Spirit  is  perforce  Unknowable.  “  For  the 
Mystics  knew”,  says  Mrs.  Graham,  “what  modern 
thought  is  now  feebly,  and  in  the  dark,  beginning  to 
grasp,  that  the  Soul  being  a  Spark  of  the  Universal  Soul — 
Body  or  Soul  Substance  existed  long  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  immortal  in  the  temporary  tenement  of 
clay  she  illuminates  by  her  presence  ;  knows  no  age, 
no  passage  of  time,  no  limitations  of  space  ;  shall  be 
immortal  for  all  time  ;  that  she  never  was,  because  she 
always  has  been — and  likewise  shall  never  end  ”.  This 
may  well  be  :  it  certainly  were  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
This,  and  all  Mrs.  Graham’s  doctrine,  speaks  of  a 
noble  ideal,  stimulates  high  thought,  calls  for  a  pure 
life,  tells  of  the  life  to  come  ;  and  though  it  is  not  our 
province  to  pronounce,  yet  do  we  right  willingly  com¬ 
mend  a  diligent  reverent  loving  study  of  the’  great 
Spanish  Saint  and  his  latest  expounder. 


CHINESE  TURKESTAN. 

“  The  Central  Tianshan  Mountains,  1902-1903.”  By 
Dr.  Gottfried  Merzbacher.  London :  Murray.  1905. 

12s.  net. 

1JROBABLY  few  but  geographers  are  aware  that 
^  Chinese  Turkestan  is  now  included  as  one  of  the 
twenty-two  provinces  of  China,  and  is  styled  the 
“  New  Dominion  ”.  The  encroachments  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  of  this  region  which  have  ended  in 
making  the  water-parting  formed  by  the  crests  of  the 
great  Tienshan  range  (here  spelt  Tian-shan)  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  between  the  two  empires,  are  the  cause  of 
the  renewed  attention  which  the  central  Peking  autho¬ 
rities  have  of  late  years  devoted  to  this  distant  region. 
This  fact,  together  with  that  ot  the  prevailing  unrest  of 
the  Mohammedan  population,  explains  the  despatch  of 
25,000  of  the  newly-formed  battalions  of  troops  drilled 
and  armed  on  Western  lines  from  Peking  to  Kashgar,  a 
toilsome  four  months’  march  across  the  inhospitable  sand 
wastes  of  the  Gobi  Desert.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  latterly  become  more  alive  to  the  need  of  preserv¬ 
ing  their  sovereignty  over  the  “buffer”  States  still 
acknowledging  their  rule  ;  and  while  Corea  and  Ton- 
king  have  been  severed  once  for  all,  and  Manchuria  is 
passing  under  Japanese  influence,  though  still  nomi¬ 
nally  Chinese,  Turkestan,  Mongolia  and  Tibet  remain  ; 
and,  with  the  reawakening  now  in  progress  in  the  once 
decrepit  empire,  these  latter  provinces  are  not  likely  to 
be  yielded  without  a  struggle  far  more  serious  than 
that  made  for  the  defence  of  Tonking  from  French 
aggression  twenty  years  ago.  All  these  regions  hence 
are  of  interest  no  less  to  the  politician  than  to  the 
geographer,  and  each  tresh  exploration  which  increases 
our  knowledge  of  their  natural  features  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  countries  which, 
from  their  practical  inaccessibility,  would  otherwise  be 
to  us  a  name  and  little  more. 

The  T’ien  Shan  or  “  Celestial  Mountains”  were  so 
named  by  the  early  Chinese  of  the  Han  period,  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  probably  from  their  peaks 
rising  to  the  skies — the  highest,  Khan  Tengri,  being 
24,000  feet.  They  form  the  northern  wall  of  the  once 
wide  inland  sea  now  known  as  the  Tarim  Basin,  a  vast 
sand  desert,  fringed  by  a  chain  of  oases  formed  by  the 
perennial  streams  descending  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
T’ien  Shan  in  the  north,  of  the  Kwenlun  which  forms 
the  barrier  wall  on  the  south,  and  of  the  nexus  of  these 
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two,  the  Pamirs,  in  the  west  or  centre  ;  on  the  east 
the  basin  communicates  unimpeded  with  the  Gobi 
Desert  of  Mongolia.  At  the  foot  of  the  Pamirs  stands 
Kashgar,  the  capital,  and  the  road  thence  from  China 
lies  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  T’ien  Shan,  a  level 
highway  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  “  T’ien  Shan 
Nan  Lu  ” — the  “  Great  Road  south  of  the  T’ien  Shan  ” 
— a  land  journey  of  2,000  miles. 

Dr.  Merzbacher’s  expedition  consisted,  besides  him¬ 
self  as  leader,  of  an  engineer  and  a  young  geologist 
from  Baden,  and  two  Tyrolese  guides  for  ice-work.  The 
party  proceeded  by  rail  through  Russian  Turkestan  to 
Tashkent,  leaving  railhead  by  tarantass  on  9  June, 
1902,  for  Przhevalsk,  a  Russian  town  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul,  from  which  on 
2  July  they  set  out  for  the  northern  foot  of  the  first 
lower  chain  of  the  Central  T’ien  Shan,  hard  by  the 
Chinese  frontier  :  thence  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
many  folds  of  the  range,  spending  two  summers  in  the 
arduous  task  of  exploring  its  highest  glaciers.  This 
is  a  succinct  account  of  the  country  travelled  over,  and 
is  filled  with  new  and  interesting  geographical  and 
geological  information.  This  record  of  294  pages 
goes  to  form  the  introduction  to  a  more  elaborate  work 
to  be  published  when  all  the  scientific  data  accumulated 
during  the  two  years  of  the  expedition  and  the  fossils 
and  specimens  collected  have  been  duly  examined  and 
described.  Meanwhile  the  present  volume  fills  up 
the  gap  in  the  reports  by  previous  explorers  of  the 
region,  notably  Semenoff  and  Prejevalsky,  and  surpasses 
these  both  in  its  minute  detail  and  in  its  careful  gene¬ 
ralisations.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  introduction  that 
he  has  endeavoured  more  particularly  to  embody  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  present  and  past  conditions  of  the  T’ien 
Shan  and  on  peculiarities  in  the  physical  features  of  its 
valley  formations.  He  also  acknowledges  his  great 
obligations  to  the  Russian  authorities  and  to  the 
personal  interest  taken  in  the  expedition  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  twenty  wonderfully  clear  photographs  of  the  snow 
mountains  and  glaciers,  and  with  a  large-scale  map  by 
Justus  Perthes,  executed  in  the  admirable  style  of  the 
well-known  Gotha  firm. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Fifth  Queen.”  By  Ford  Madox  HuefFer.  London  : 
Alston  Rivers.  1906.  6s. 

There  is  something  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Capes  in  this  historical  romance,  it  is  extravagant 
and  forced,  the  characters  bleat,  and  hiss,  and  spit 
their  words,  they  “  blaze  round  ”  on  their  inter¬ 
locutors.  The  style  is  precious,  and  ornate  in  a  stiff 
and  constrained  way,  over  -  vehement,  too  full  of 
adjectives,  and  almost  violently  expressive.  Of  Mr. 
Hueffer’s  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  later  years  of 
Henry  VIII.,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  follows 
marvellously  well  the  tortuous  policy  of  Cromwell  and 
the  innumerable  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  ot 
Papists  and  Protestants  and  their  foreign  allies.  His 
portrait  of  Cromwell  is  striking,  and  faithful  in  detail, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  character  studies  in  this  elaborate 
piece  of  work,  Nicholas  Udal,  for  example,  and  Throck¬ 
morton.  Yet  in  spite  of  exemplary  accuracy,  and  a 
wealth  of  detail,  and  considerable  descriptive  skill,  the 
story  is  unconvincing  and  frigid,  admirable  in  many 
ways  but  not  of  absorbing  interest.  Even  Katharine 
Howard  herself,  whom  the  author  staunchly  defends, 
lacks  fascination.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  ends  at 
the  very  point  where  the  history  of  Katharine  becomes 
important,  when  she  has  attracted  the  treacherous  and 
dangerous  affections  of  the  King. 

“  My  Sword  for  Lafayette :  Being  the  Story  of  a  Great 
Friendship  and  of  Certain  Episodes  in  the  Wars 
Waged  for  Liberty  both  in  France  and  America  by 
One  who  took  No  Mean  Part  Therein.”  By  Max 
Pemberton.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1906.  6s. 

We  cannot  believe  Lafayette  to  have  been  such  a  dull 
dog  as  Mr.  Pemberton  would  have  us  think.  The 
author  is  too  unfinished  a  writer  to  have  a  formula,  but 


somehow  he  contrives  to  bring  to  a  deadly  uniformity 
all  periods,  regions,  and  characters  which  he  makes  the 
subject  of  his  novels.  The  present  story  is  supposed  to 
be  told  by  one  Zaida  Kay,  an  American,  who  was  in 
close  contact  with  Lafayette  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  sword  must  have  been  of  doubtful  service  to  the 
Marquis,  since  when  he  fought  a  duel — in  England — 
with  a  wicked  French  aristocrat  he  would  have  been 
killed  but  for  the  timely  cudgel  of  a  parson.  And  his 
pen  is  not  mightier  than  his  sword.  We  found  three- 
fourths  of  the  book  amazingly  tedious,  but  Mr. 
Pemberton  shows  some  spirit  when  he  describes  the 
defence  of  a  French  chateau  against  a  revolutionary 
mob.  For  the  most  part  the  episodes  are  trite,  and 
without  exception  the  characters  are  lifeless  puppets. 
But  it  is  perhaps  in  dialogue  that  Mr.  Pemberton  fails 
most  signally.  Zaida’s  love  affairs  are  so  unreal  that 
the  tragic  fate  of  his  French  bride  leaves  the  reader 
unmoved.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  of  these 
people  had  a  scrap  of  vitality  even  in  the  author’s  mind, 
and  the  novel  belongs  to  the  type  that  might  equally 
well  have  been  half  or  twice  its  present  length  without 
any  decrease  of  interest. 

“  Old  Mr.  Lovelace.”  By  Christian  Tearle.  London : 
Smith,  Elder.  1906.  6s. 

Old  Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  very  pleasant  man  to  meet. 
Released  from  practice  at  the  Bar,  he  is  domesticated 
with  a  brace  of  grand-daughters,  in  whose  religious 
and  social  work  he  takes  a  benevolent  and  active 
interest.  He  gets  into  strange  predicaments,  from 
which  however  he  always  emerges  triumphantly.  For 
instance,  when  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  address  a 
meeting  of  total  abstainers,  he  speaks  from  personal 
experience  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  “  an  ounce 
of  Scotch  whisky  well  diluted  with  water,  taken  before 
retiring  to  rest  ”  ;  yet  later  on  he  is  the  means  of 
reclaiming  a  drunkard.  Presently  the  scene  shifts  from 
parochial  incidents,  and  Mr.  Lovelace  is  found,  with 
the  keenness  of  the  old  war-horse,  tracking  down 
“  Miss  Kesteven’s  Solicitor  ”  and  “  Miss  Juxon’s  Trus¬ 
tee  ”,  both  of  whom  were  attempting  to  defraud  their 
clients.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  gentleman’s 
chivalrous  nature,  but  these  legal  episodes— which  fill 
more  than  half  the  book — are  so  extraordinarily  and 
wilfully  technical  that  no  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer  need 
hope  to  understand  their  details.  What  is  more,  only 
a  lawyer  could  have  written  them.  It  looks  as  if  a 
divided  authorship  had  gone  to  the  making  of  “  Old 
Mr.  Lovelace  ”. 

“The  Scar.”  By  Francis  Warrington  Dawson.  London  : 
Methuen.  1906.  6s. 

“The  Scar”  though  in  some  ways  a  striking  and 
able  piece  of  work,  suffers  from  serious  defects  ;  it  is, 
or  appears  to  be,  far  too  long,  it  is  frequently  dull,  and 
there  is  not  one  really  attractive  character  in  the  book. 
The  heroine  is  something  of  a  minx,  and  has  several 
unamiable  qualities,  the  male  characters  are  common 
louts,  and  “  Doc  ”  Howard  is  an  unmitigated  cad,  who, 
for  some  reason  not  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  educated 
mind,  is  acceptable  as  a  husband  to  a  woman  whom 
the  author  presents  as  a  typically  well-bred  and  refined 
lady.  There  is  much  that  is  strange  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  repulsive,  in  the  realistic  scenes  of  negro  life 
and  studies  of  negro  character,  and  the  author’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  “the  American  negro  is  the  most  positive 
argument  against  education  ”  is  one  which  few  people 
who  have  studied  the  subject  will  be  likely  to  deny. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Readings  on  the  Inferno  of  Dante."  By  tjie  Hon.  William  Warren 
Vernon.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Methuen.  1906. 
15s.  net. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Vernon’s  “  Readings  on  the- 
Inferno  ”  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  students  of  Dante, 
by  the  more  advanced  no  less  than  by  beginners.  However 
many  times  he  may  have  traversed  the  “  dolorous  realm  ”  in- 
the  company  of  the  poet  the  reader  will  always  gain  greatly  by 
setting  forth  again  with  Mr.  Vernon  as  his  guide  who  solves 
difficulties  and  throws  fresh  light  on  every  side.  He  draws 
upon  an  inexhaustible  store  of  learning  the  fruit  of  many  years’ 
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patient  and  loving  study.  But  he  possesses  also  that  gift 
which  makes  him  so  attractive  an  instructor  of  not  overloading 
his  pages  with  erudition  which  might  well  be  both  useless  and 
confusing  to  his  readers.  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  a 
commentator  ancient  or  modern  whom  he  does  not  lay  under 
contribution  whenever  he  has  said  anything  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  This  alone  involves  an  amount  of  careful  research 
not  easy  to  estimate  rightly.  His  own  translation  is 
accurate  and  dignified.  We  had  believed  that  in  the 
first  edition  of  these  Readings  Mr.  Vernon  had  already 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  com¬ 
mentary  but  he  has  revised  the  whole  with  the  greatest  care 
and  diligence  and  we  note  a  certain  increased  felicity  in  the 
diction  and  a  more  successful  arrangement  of  the  notes. 
We  shall  however  ourselves  always  remember  the  first  edition 
with  a  peculiar  affection  for  it  did  so  much  for  us  personally 
when  embarking  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
3f  we  want  a  particular  instance  of  the  admirable  clearness 
and  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Vernon  shows  the  way  through 
what  must  be  to  a  beginner  the  grave  obscurities  of  Dante’s 
philosophy  we  would  invite  any  reader  to  study  the  eleventh 
Canto  of  the  Inferno  under  Mr.  Vernon’s  guidance  and  then  to 
compare  with  his  reading  of  it  that  of  any  other  modern  com¬ 
mentator,  excellent  as  some  of  them  are.  Mr.  Vernon  seems 
to  have  achieved  the  highest  form  of  the  commentator’s  art 
that  of  discarding  the  superfluous.  This  means  that  he  is  able 
to  throw  off  the  expert  for  the  moment  and  understand  clearly 
and  exactly  what  the  ordinary  student  requires.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  requisite  for  the  author  of  such  studies  as 
these.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  new  editions  are  promised 
of  the  Readings  in  the  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 

"Wessex.”  Painted  by  Walter  Tyndale.  Described  by  Clive 
Holland.  London :  Black.  1906. 

We  imagine  that  at  times  Mr.  Hardy  may  half  repent  that 
he  ever  applied  the  name  Wessex  to  his  Dorsetshire  novels. 
Book  after  book  has  been  devoted  to  the  scene  in  which  he  has 
set  his  characters,  and  the  announcement  that  he  is  a  genius  is 
becoming  to  the  world  generally  rather  monotonous — how 
much  more  so  it  must  be  to  him  !  This,  the  newest  volume  on 
the  subject,  is  really  intended  as  a  picture-book.  It  is  not  one  ! 
of  the  type  of  offensive  and  tedious  adulation,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  author  feels  what  he  writes  about  Dorset.  He 
knows  the  country  and  cares  for  it.  The  pictures  are  rather 
too  highly  coloured  to  please  us. 

•“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Mai.  3  fr. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  review  is  that  which 
contains  the  comments  of  M.  Charmes  on  the  situation  in 
France.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ballot  boxes  on 
6  May  must  show  some  signs  of  the  general  disquietude  felt  by 
the  public  under  the  present  regime.  It  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  great  mass  of  voters  in  France  desire  first  of  all 
peace  and  quiet.  In  a  country  where  the  majority  own  some¬ 
thing  either  land  or  money  that  must  be  so.  The  coup  d’dtat 
of  December  1851  only  became  possible  because  the  bourgeois 
of  Paris  had  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  possessions. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

Both  the  “Edinburgh  ”  and  the  “  Quarterly  ”  have  vigorous 
reviews  of  the  political  situation,  the  first  with  Government 
leanings,  the  second  showing  the  risks  involved  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  made  up  of  different  extreme  elements  zealous 
to  prove  the  value  of  their  principles  and  the  strength  of  their 
convictions.  The  “  Edinburgh  ”  says  that  in  its  experience  “  no 
Minister  has  ever  fallen  with  so  little  dignity  ”  as  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  clearly  regards  what  it  calls  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  abuse  of  his 
successors”  as  a  serious  lapse  in  political  morality.  The 
editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  would  apparently  be  quite  willing 
to  vote  confidence  in  the  Government  whilst  Ministers  are  eat¬ 
ing  their  own  words  and  making  inquiries  concerning  matters 
as  to  which  they  knew  everything  before  they  took  office.  In 
the  “  Quarterly” — which  likes  tariff  reform  just  as  little  as  the 
“Edinburgh”— the  verdict  on  Mr.  Balfour  is  much  more 
balanced.  Mr.  Balfour  is  regarded  as  “a  statesman  of 
great  insight  and  sound  judgment  ”  but  “  a  bad  party 
strategist  ”.  A  capital  article  on  the  Old  Whigs  and  the  New 
in  the  “  Quarterly  ”  should  give  courage  to  any  despondent 
Unionist  who  fears  that  the  country  is  in  for  a  long  spell  of 
Radical  Government.  The  Liberal  victory  in  the  elections  of 
1833  was  as  overwhelming  as  that  of  1906,  and  within  two 
years  the  country  “which  had  so  recently  screamed  itself  hoarse 
for  Reform,  was  in  rebellion  against  the  Reformers.  The  Tory 
party  had  revived  ”.  In  an  article  on  the  Education  Bill  the 
“Quarterly”  denounces  the  preferential  treatment  proposed  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  even  for  simple  Bible  teaching  and  denies  that  the 
Bilt  even  has  the  merit  claimed  for  it  of  unifying  the  existing 
.system.  The  reviewer  suggests  as  a  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulty  sonie  adaptation  of  the  Prussian  and  Canadian 
systems,  which  secure  the  rights  of  minorities  to  special 


religious  instruction.  In  the  “Edinburgh”  in  place  of  a 
special  article  on  the  Education  Bill  we  rind  one  on  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  and  the  general  question  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  It  is  a  long  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  Poor  law  has  not  been  a 
failure.  I  he  writer  hopes  that  the  occasion  will  be  seized  to 
issue  a  report  which  may  prove  instructive  to  the  general 
public. 

Pre-Raphaelitism  is  considered  by  writers  in  both  reviews, 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  book  on  the  brotherhood  being  the 
principal  peg  on  which  they  hang  their  reflections.  The 
articles  are  quite  unlike  in  treatment  and  may  be  read  together 
with  advantage.  Two  literary  papers  of  considerable  interest 
are  “‘In  Memoriam’  after  Fifty  Years”  in  the  “  Edinburgh  ” 
and  “The  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance”  in  the 
“Quarterly”.  What  really  is  “In  Memoriam”  after  fifty 
years,  and  in  the  light  of  all  we  know  about  it?  asks  the 
reviewer.  “  It  is  a  message  of  hope”— “a  sacred  book”  to 
those  who  read  it  for  its  essential  meaning.  Among  other 
papers  in  excellent  numbers  are  “  History  in  Furniture  ” 
in  the  “Edinburgh”  and  “The  Art  of  Gambling”  in 
the  “  Quarterly  ”.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  go  to  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  representation  of  the  spirit  of  society  and  politics. 
The  “  Edinburgh  ”  extracts  from  the  Hertford  House  and 
other  galleries  the  moral  that  when  we  find  a  decorative 
rather  than  a  useful  purpose  in  chairs  and  tables  we  may 
take  it  as  a  test  of  the  society  and  Government  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  made.  It  was  the  absence  of  reality, 
the  artificiality,  which  prepared  the  way  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  law  of  nature  that  a  thing  cut  off  from  use  is  cut 
off  from  life  was  operative  as  ever.  “  A  class  whose  splendour 
and  show  are  the  decoration  of  solid  services  performed  may 
yet  be  secure.  But  a  class  whose  splendour  and  show  are  their 
own  sole  justification  and  aim  in  life  is  heading  dead  for  the 
guillotine.”  The  “Quarterly’s”  reflections  on  gambling — 
whether  at  Monte  Carlo  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  on  the 
Turf— should  turn  some  weaklings  from  the  tables,  the  markets 
and  the  bookies,  for  in  every  case  it  is  shown  by  careful  analysis 
as  well  as  hard  experience  that  the  outsider  ean  only  hope  to 
win  by  the  luck  which  comes  to  very  few. 

The  “  Church  Quarterly  Review”  has  an  important  article 
on  the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  being  part  of  a 
series  on  Church  Reform.  The  present  position  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  ordinary  University  man  is  deficient  on  the 

( Continued  on  page  564.) 


National  Provident  Institution 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Estd.  1835. 

Assurance  and  Investment. 

Write  for  leaflet  on 

NET  COST  OF  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1S26. 


Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 
London  Office  -  •  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES 


Low  Premiums  under  the  Society’6  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5%  or  on  the  Sum  Assured. 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Lives)  Established  1807  (Annuities) 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City— 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen¬ 
nium  ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company’s  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici¬ 
pating  Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 
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During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  •  • 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

bas  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  28*9  percent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company’s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 

Total  ittGome  for  6 2  Years,  £261,055,733. 

This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 

in  Trust  for  them  . 82*3  p.c. 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  .  10 '5  p.c. 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds  •••  5*9  p.c. 

Salaries  at  Head  Office  ...  •••  •••  f"®  p.c. 

100  p.c. 

Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E  •C*  General  Manager.  | 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL — £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2.000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.  i  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  '  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL  D. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  I  M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured -one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  .  _  .  _  _  , 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Mead  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  C.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses.— The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13'7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured 
and  on  previous  bon  use*.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUM8—  LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906  — All  With-Proflt  Policies  in  force  ort 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office:— 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums •  Low  Expenses* 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  Kino  William  Strp.et,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

“The  Society  is  doing  well  for  Us  members,  and  is  likely  to 
do  Still  better.”— Insurance  News. 

EARLY  PROVIDENT  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  Particulars  to  Deft.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9S.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 


A 

Cash  Payment  of 

£1,525 

O 

O  ;  or, 

An 

Annuity  of 

140 

O 

0  ;  or, 

A 

Free  Paid-up  Policy  for 

2,180 

O 

O. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have- 
been  fully  realised. 


write  for  prospectus  of 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS’  PROGRESS . 

Annual 

1894  - 

£1,012,786 

Income 

1904 

-  -  £1,348,659 

1894  - 

.  -  -  £5,536,659 

Assets 

1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments 

1894  - 

£12,173,703 

under 

Policies 

1904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED’S 

HOUSE,  POULTRY.  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary.  j 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society.  Limited. 
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specialist  side,  and  the  non-University  candidate  is  too  often 
hardly  an  educated  man.  The  “Preliminary”  is  nothing  but 
an  examination  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  a  test  of  fitness 
for  the  clergyman’s  calling.  There  is  a  very  sound  suggestion 
in  the  article  that  the  Bishop’s  examination  should  not  be  used 
as  a  test  of  a  candidate’s  information,  which  should  be  settled 
before  he  comes  to  the  Bishop.  In  fact  it  should  not  be 
an  “  exam.”  at  all,  but  a  personal  looking  into  the  candidate’s 
character  and  general  equipment  for  the  work  he  is  under¬ 
taking.  The  Bishop  should  do  for  candidates  presenting 
themselves  to  him  for  Ordination  what  the  competent  and 
conscientious  clergyman  does  for  candidates  for  Confirmation. 

A  newcomer  among  the  quarterlies  is  the  “  Twentieth 
Century”  which  to  judge  from  the  first  number  in  which  there 
are  six  articles  on  Church  questions  will  devote  much  attention 
to  theology.  Professor  Dowden  has  a  charming  article  on  a  new 
poet  Miss  Rosalind  Travers — Mr.  Ivor  Guest  writes  on  army 
reorganisation,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  on  labour  and  the  new 
power  in  politics  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans  on  Mr.  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

“The  Law  Quarterly”  has  two  more  than  usually  recondite 
-articles,  one  on  “  The  Principles  of  Chinese  Law  and  Equity  ” 
—rather  reminiscent  of  Chinese  metaphysics— by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Parker,  and  on  “  Manx  Land  Tenure”,  by  Mr.  Reginald  D. 
Farrant.  They  are  specimens  of  expertise  to  the  n ,h  power. 
Equally  learned  but  just  a  little  more  like  legal  nature’s  daily 
food  are  articles  on  “Maritime  Salvage”,  by  Mr.  H.  Birch 
Sharpe  ;  “  Legal  Conceptions  from  a  Practical  Point  of  View  ”, 
by  Mr.  James  Edward  Hogg  ;  “The  Legal  Personality  of  a 
Foreign  Corporation”,  by  Mr.  E.  Hilton  Young;  and  “The 
Construction  of  the  Money  Lenders  Act  ”,  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Sturge. 
Mr.  Thomas  Snow’s  article  on  “The  Consolidation  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  County  Courts  ”  is  on  a  topic  of  wider  public 
interest.  A  note  by  the  editor  we  find  interesting  on  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes  ”  He 
thinks  that  “notwithstanding  Lord  Halsbury’s  emphatic  and 
persistent  dicta,  and  some  less  explicit  utterances  of  other 
noble  and  learned  lords,  the  doctrine  that  conspiracy  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  civil  cause  of  action  is  finally  exploded  ”.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  therefore  made  no  alteration  of  the  law  in  this 
respect ;  but  unfortunately  the  Government  have  now  aban¬ 
doned  legal  principles  altogether. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  566. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 

ANTIQUES  - 

FURNITURE. 

English  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE, ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 

INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
,  present  in  our  Showrooms. 

VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 

DECORATIONS 

DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 

‘ Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 
under  Expert  Supervision. 

CHINA,  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGATE,  LTD. 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 

Tele. hone— 415.  Gerkard.  Telegrams— “  Rrquirablb,  London." 

“BLACK  ^  WHITE” 

AN  D 

"SPECIAL' 

(RED  SEAL) 

IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND 


“DC  RLSZKi^J 

men  culss 

CIOABtfTtS  t 
-  _ _ Ttnoa 


A  Few  Testimonials. 


Obtainable  • 
at  all  •  .  • 

Hiirb-Hass 
Tobacconists. 


Hymn  Shaw.  Ksq.— “  De  Reszke  Cigarettes  seem  to 
\  me  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  having  the  fall  flavour  and  yet 
very  cool.” 

V.  »t.  Fry.  Ksq.— “The  DE  Reszke  CIGARETTES  have  a 
very  pleasant  flavour,  and  I  hke  them  better  than  many  much  more 
expensive  cigarettes  which  1  have  smoked." 

Melton  Prior,  Ksq.—"  Will  you  kindly  forward  me  1,000  De 
Reszke  CIGARETTES?  I  have  just  returned  from  Japan  and 
have  none.” 

A.  W.  Pinero,  Ksq,— “Find  De  Reszke  Cigarettes  I 
excellent.”  I 

Mai  Pemberton.  Ksq.— “De  Reszke  Cigarettes 
appear  to  me  to  be  excellent.” 

Send  /or  /ree  ExpUuiafory  Pamphlet  to 
4.  MILLHOPP  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  17  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly,  LONDON. 


0*‘L  V  TtLt.li.rii 


LUNCH  TIME 

FORGOTTEN 

when  you 

BREAKFAST 

on 

Plasmon  Oats 

and 

Plasmon  Cocoa 

All  Grocers  and  Stores, 


“  G.B.” 


"Lancet"  and  “British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  “  DIABETES,  LONDON." 

Telephone  I  *838  LONDON  WALL. 
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IMPERIAL  ROYAL 

A  USTRIAN  EXHIBITION,  EARL’S  COURT. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON  will  OPEN  the  Exhibition  in  State 
TO-DAY,  May  5. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Under  the  auspices  of  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Open  11  to  11.  Admission  is.  Season  Tickets  10s.  6d. 
PICTURES,  STATUARY,  FASHIONS,  FURNITURE,  BRONZES, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  ART  PRINTING,  BAKERY,  DAIRY, 
SAUSAGE  FACTORY. 

A  TRIP  THROUGH  LOVELY  AUSTRIA. 

GRAND  MILITARY  AND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Tyrol  village  in  the  empress  hall. 

Life  in  the  Mountains.  Real  Waterfall.  Tyroler  Songs  and  D  ances. 
SUMMER  THEATRE.  VIENNA  BY  NIGHT. 

GREAT  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ISEL. 

THE  SALT  MINE. 

Extraordinary  reproduction  of  an  Austrian  Mine. 

THE  VIENNA  PRATER. 

TYROLER  BOATING  ON  LAKE. 

Austrian  Restaurant  Cafe  and  Lager  Beer  Hall. 


THIS 

WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

OF 

WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 

This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

(Author  of  “  Rosemary,”  “  The  Cardinal,”  &c.  &c.). 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporay  designs. 
Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  £ 2  2s.,^l  Is.,  ios.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 

NEW  DUDLEY  GALLERY, 

169  PICCADILLY. 

EXHIBITION  OF 

HEW  EFFECTS  IN  POTTERY 

FROM  THE 

ROYAL  DOULTON  POTTERIES, 

May  5th  to  May  30th. 


Tickets  on  application  to  the  Manager,  New  Dudley  Gallery, 
or  to  DOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


A  “Giltedge” 

Investment 

yielding  big  dividends  of  satisfaction  is  a 

“SWAN” 

Fountain  Pen. 


One  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
best  work  in  your  power. 

A  Steel  Pen,  Pencil,  op  an  _ 
Inferior  Fountain  Pen, 
means  slower.less  ac¬ 
curate  and  illegible 
notes,  &c.  A  Steel 
Pen  lasts  a  day, 
a  “Swan”  will 
endure  for 
years. 


<f 


v$ 


None 
so  good 
as  the 
"  Swan.” 


✓ 


IN  THREE  SIZES, 

10/6,  16/6, 
and  25/- 

upwards,  post  free. 

Sold  by  all  Stationers  and 
Jewellers. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

93  Cheapslde,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,W.,  London;  I 
3  Exchange  Street,  Manchester; 
and  Brentano's,  37  Ave.  de  l’Opera,  Paris. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 

EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
hy  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  aB 

COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

«  BREECHES  CUT.” 


RATIONAL 


DISCOUNT  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ••  >64,233>325 

Paid  Up  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  846,665 

Reserve  Fund  .  400,000 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  RATES  OF  INTEREST  allowed  for  Money 
on  deposit  are  RAISED  as  follows  : — 

To  Three  per  Cent,  per  annum  at  call. 

To  Three  and  a  Quarter  per  Cent,  at  seven  and  fourteen  days’  notice. 


PHILIP  HAROLD  WADE,  Manager. 
WATKIN  W.  WILLIAMS,  Sub-Manager. 
Approved  mercantile  bills  discounted.  Loans  granted  upon  negotiable  securities. 
Money  received  on  deposit  at  call  and  short  notice  at  the  current  market  rates,  and 
for  longer  periods  upon  specially  agreed  terms. 

No.  35  Cornhill,  E.C.,  3rd  May,  1906. 


a 


ENTENTE 

6l 


CORDIALE” 

LANGUAGES. 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SCHOOL  OF 


Every  language  taught  by  skilled  Native  Professors. 
Expert  translations  in  every  language. 
Business  letters  translated  in  a  few  hours  from  is.  each. 


WAKINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
M  anufactur  ers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artlatU 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre^ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 

QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmana, 
Paris ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Ey  H.  BELLOC,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  The  Path  to  Rome.’’ 

ESTO  PERPETUA :  Algerian  Studies 

and  Impressions.  Illustrated  by  45  Drawings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
the  Author.  5s.  net. 

Highly  picturesque  and  suggestive.  There  are  many  amusing  things,  and 
queer,  gravely  told  stories,  in  the  style  of  ‘  The  Path  to  Rome  ’  Full  of  a  certain 
hue  quality.  It  is  a  prose  poem.  Eloquent  and  lucid.” — Daily  News. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY. 

“  The  success  of  Mr.  Temple  Thurston’s  Novel  is  assured.” 

TRAFFIC :  the  Story  of  a  Faithful  Woman. 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON.  Etched  Frontispiece,  452  pp.,  6s. 

No  recent  novel  has  called  forth  such  conflicting  criticism.  On  one  hand  great 
appieciation  and  sincere  approval,  on  the  other  severe  strictures  for  what  is  deemed 
unnecessary  realism.  All,  however,  single  it  out  as  a  novel  of  very  great  interest. 


Ready  in  May. 

New  Novel  by  ELINOR  GLYN,  Author  of  “The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.” 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKS:  a  Love 

Story.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


jTn  Spic  of  Jjritain. 

By  CHARLES  M.  DOUGHTY, 

Author  of  “  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.” 

THE  DAWN 


IN  BRITAIN. 


2  vcls.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

“To  the  true  readers  the  book  may  be  very  confidently  recom¬ 
mended.” 

“  Here  is  a  projection  of  life  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  such 
men  as  may  be  of  good  will.” — Tribune. 

“  There  is  no  history  like  it,  except  in  the  best  of  Livy.  In  poetry 
it  reminds  us  of  the  .Eneid.  Of  its  great  movement  we  can  give  no 
idea.  Malory’s  largeness  and  unconsciousness.  Drayton’s  loving 
and  ambitious  patriotism.  Variety,  dignity,  and  perfect  harmony. 
A  noble  English  epic.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“This  strong,  strange  poem  fulfils  aspirations.  .  .  . 
This  is  no  ordinary  poem,  such  as  minor  bards  endowed 
with  cultivated  taste  and  a  select  and  recondite 
vocabulary  could  write.  *The  Dawn  in  Britain’  is 
work  of  an  altogether  higher  order.  The  fit  and  few 
will  give  thanks  for  a  poet.” 

Times  Literary  Supplement,  April  20. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

V©].  I.  By  WALTER  AMELUNG.  170  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  By  H.  HOLTZINGER.  Map,  Plans,  and  xoo  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG.  10s.  net. 


ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  By  A.  J. 

FJNBERG.  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  od.  net. 

Based  on  examples  easily  accessible,  this  volume  forms  a  handy  and  popular  guide 
lo  the  water-colours  in  the  great  public  collections. 


RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

AIILTOUN,  Author  of  “  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.”  With  very  many 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps. 
Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with  “Normandy.”  6s.  net. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Porcelain  :  Oriental,  Continental,  and  British  (R.  L.  Hobson). 
Constable.  12 s.  6a'.  net. 

Chinese  Art  (S.  W.  Bushell.  Vol.  II.).  Wyman. 

Les  Artistes  Celebres :  Jean  Goujon  (par  Henry  Jouin).  Paris : 
Librairie  de  l’Art.  3 fr.  50. 

Fiction 

The  Grey  Domino  (Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny)  ;  Sons  of 
the  Milesians  (Countess  of  Cromartie).  Nash.  6s.  each. 

Blazed  Trail  Stories  (Stewart  Edward  White).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

Uncle  Joshua’s  Heiress  (Lillias  C.  Davidson);  Molly  (Harriet  E. 

Colvile).  Partridge.  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Parson  Brand  (L.  Cope  Cornford).  Grant  Richards.  6r. 

Fenwick’s  Career  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Smith,  Elder.  6r. 

The  Newell  Fortune  (Mansfield  Brooks).  Lane.  6r. 

Red  Records  (Alice  Perrin).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6r. 

A  \  oung  Man  from  the  Country  (Madame  Albanesi).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6r. 

The  Arena  (Harold  Spender).  Constable.  6s. 

A  Spanish  Web  (Reginald  St.  Barbe) ;  In  the  Frock  of  a  Priest 
(M.  Gavassa).  Skeffingtons.  6s.  each. 

History 

History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Johannes  Janssen.  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
Christie).  Kegan  Paul.  251-. 

Makers  of  Modern  Japan  (J.  Morris),  12  s.  6d.  net;  On  the  Spanish 
Main  (John  Masefield),  lor.  6 d.  net.  Methuen. 

Cromwell :  The  Campaigns  of  Edge  Hill,  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  &c. 

(Capt.  P.  A.  Charrier).  Relfe  Brothers.  6s.  net. 

Letters  and  Papers  Relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War  1652-1654 
(Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  and  C.  T.  Atkinson. 
Vol.  III.).  Navy  Records  Society. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

The  Log  of  a  Sea  Angler  (Charles  Frederick  Holder).  Constable. 
6s.  net. 

Every  Man’s  Book  of  Garden  Flowers  (John  Halsham).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s.  net. 

The  Book  of  Rarer  Vegetables  (George  Wythes  and  Harry  Roberts). 
Lane.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  British  Inland  Birds  (Anthony  Collett.  With 
Coloured  and  Outline  Plates  of  Eggs  by  Eric  Parker). 
Macmillan.  6s. 

School  Gardening  for  Little  Children  (Lucy  R.  Latter).  Sonnenschein. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

Salammbo  (Gustave  Flaubert),  31.  6d.  net  ;  Trois  Grotesques 
(Theophile  Gautier),  2s.  net  ;  Memoires  de  Madame  Campan, 
1 785—  1 792>  2s •  6rfl  net  (“Oxford  Higher  French  Series”,  Edited 
by  Leon  Delbos)  ;  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  (Translated  by  A.  O. 
Prickard),  31-.  6 d.  net.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Tom  Burke  of  “Ours”  (Charles  Lever),  35-.  6d.  ;  Juvenilia  and 
English  Idylls  (Alfred  Lord  Tennyson).  2s.  net.  Macmillan. 
James  Montgomery  to  Anna  Lxtitia  Waring  (Edited  by  Alfred  PI. 
Miles).  Routledge.  ir.  6d. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus  (Books  I.-VI.  Translated  by  Aubrey  V. 

Symonds),  3r.  6d.  net.  Sonnenschein. 

The  Kellys  and  the  O’Kellys  (Anthony  Trollope).  Lane.  ir.  6 d.  net. 

School  Books 

Gateways  to  History  (Books  I.-VI.),  xod.  to  Is.  6 d.  each;  Savory’s 
First  German  Reader,  is.  6 d.  Arnold. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  (G.  H.  Clarke  and  C.  J. 
Murray).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

From  a  College  Window  (Arthur  Christopher  Benson).  Smith,  Elder. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Mirror  of  the  Century,  The  (Walter  Frewen  Lord).  Lane.  5 s.  net. 

“  Pope”  of  Holland  Plouse,  the  :  Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  John  Whishaw  and  His  Friends  1813-184C  (Edited  and  Anno¬ 
tated  by  Lady  Seymour).  Unwin,  ior.  6 d.  net. 

Prosody,  English,  a  History  of,  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the 
Present  Day  (George  Saintsbury.  Vol.  I.).  Macmillan.  I  or. 
net. 

Warfare,  Modern,  the  Application  of  Military  History  to  (Captain 
J.  W.  E.  Donaldson).  Thacker,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May:— The  National  Review,  2 r.  6 J. ; 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 

2 s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly 
Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  La  Revue, 

2  fr.  30 ;  Mercure  de  1*' ranee,  1  fr.  50  ;  Analecta  Bollandiana 
(Brussels),  5  fr.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  is.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.; 
The  Art  Journal,  is.  6 d.  ;  The  Art  Workers’  Quarterly,  2s.  6 d.  ; 
The  Advertising  World,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas, 
is.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  6d.  ;  The 
American  Historical  Review,  $1  ;  The  Century  Illustrated  Maga¬ 
zine,  ir.  40'.  ;  The  Grand  Magazine,  4 \d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  ir.  ;  The 
Musical  Times,  4 d.  ;  The  Parents’  Review,  6 d.  ;  United  Service 
Magazine,  2s  ;  The  Busy  Man’s  Magazine,  200 

For  April  : — East  and  West  (Bombay),  1  r. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


From 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  CLARK’S  LIST. 


VOLUME  I.  OF  THE  POPULAR  EDITION— UNABRIDGED. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P.  With  Portrait. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  Yol.  I.  (1S09-1872)  5s.  net. 

***  Also  ready,  Tarts  I.-VUI.,  sewed,  6d.  net  each.  Case  for 
binding  I.,  9d.  net. 

LORD  CURZON  IN  INDIA.  Being 

a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  as  \  iceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  189S-1905.  With  a  Portrait,  Explanatory  Notes 
and  an  Index,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  SIR  TIIOMAS 
RALEIGH,  K.C.S.I.  Svo.  12s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLISH  PROSODY  FROM  THE 
12th  CENTURY  to  the  PRESENT  DAY 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  3  vols. 
Svo.  Vol.  I.  From  the  Origins  to  Spenser,  ios.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  Principal  T.  M.  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Vol.  I.  The  Reformation  m 
Germany,  from  its  Beginning  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg.  Just 
Published.  Post  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

“  Principal  Lindsay  is  unsurpassed  as  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. " — British  Weekly. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST.  By  David 

\V.  FORREST,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  Author  of  “  The  Christ  of  History  and  of 
Experience.”  Just  Published.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

“A  permanent  addition  to  theological  science,  competent  in  its  knowledge, 
thorough  in  its  reasoning,  lucid  in  its  style,  and  everywhere  inspired  by  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  ideals.  It  will  he  in  the  present  hour  a  timely  and  immediate 
reinforcement  to  the  library  of  every  thinking  Christian  and  citizen.” 

Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  in  the  British  Weekly. 

THE  NEW  REFORMATION.  Recent  Evan¬ 
gelical  Movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  Rev.  John  A.  Bain, 
M.A.  Post  8vp.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  remarkable  book.  It  should  he  read  even  by  those  who  usually  look  at  no 
print  hut  what  they  find  in  the  newspapers.  It  discloses  a  state  of  matters  in  the 
present  world  in  which  we  live,  which  few  have  any  idea  of,  and  which  it  concerns 
everyone  to  know.” — British  Weekly. 

JAMES,  THE  LORD’S  BROTHER.  By 

Principal  WM.  PATRICK,  D.D.,  Winnipeg.  Just  Published.  Post  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

“We  welcome  this  volume  as  a  scholarly  and  reasonable  contribution  to  a  clearer 

understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  during  the  apostolic  age . We  know  ot  no 

English  work  which  takes  the  personal  history  of  St.  James  and  analyses  it  in  the 
same  complete  way.” — Times . 

THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES.  By  Dawson 

WALKER,  D.D.,  Durham.  Post  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 

GREEK.  By  Dr.  JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON,  Didsbury  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Part  I. — PROLEGOMENA.  8vo.  8s.  net. 

No  other  Grammar  takes  adequate  account  of  those  wonderful  discoveries  o 
Greek  papyri,  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  altered  the  entire  basis  of  the 
study  ot  New  Tes  ament  Greek. 

special  Prospectus  free  on  application. 

THE  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

INDIA:  THE  U  PANI  SHADS.  By  Professor  P.  DEUSSEN,  University 
of  Kiel.  Translated  by  Professor  A.  S.  Geden,  M.A.  8vo.  tos.  6d. 

“Professor  Deussen's  work  is  a  masterpiece.  Reading  with  some  of  the  first 
Pandits  of  South  India,  I  have  found  ample  reason  to  endorse  almost  every  one  of 
his  statements.” — Professor  G.  U.  Pope,  Oxford. 


Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  CLARK,  3S  George  Street. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD. 


Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


VOLUME  VII.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HISTORY of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

Yol.  VII  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I.  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (1714- 
1800).  By  the  late  Rev.  Canon  JOHN  H.  OVERTON,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  FREDERIC  RELTON,  A.K.C.  7s.  6 d. 

Previously  published,  Vols.  I. -I  I.  Is.  6  d.  each. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 

BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.  By 

ANTHONY  COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates 
of  Eggs  by  ERIC  PARKER.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


POCKET  TENNYSON. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

In  5  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2S.  net  ;  limp  leather,  3s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  JUVENILIA  and  ENGLISH  IDYLS. 


BY  CANON  HENSLEY  HENSON. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Addresses  on  Fundamental  Christianity  delivered  in  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  during  Lent,  1906.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  THE  VIRGINIAN.” 

LADY  BALTIMORE.  By  Owen 

WISTER.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIFE  and 

other  Reprinted  Essays.  By  HELEN  BOSANQUET.  Svo.  I 
8s.  6d.  net. 


MONOGRAPHS. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Garrick,  Macready,  Rachel,  and  Baron 
Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits  in 

Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 


Stockmar.  By 
Photogravure. 


JOTTINGS  OF  AN 

OLD  SOLICITOR. 

By  Sir  JOHN  HOLLAMS.  Square  demy  Svo.  8s.  net. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “The  Hill”  and  “Brothers.” 

THE  FACE  OF  CLAY. 

By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL.  6s. 

“  A  powerful  and  fascinating  book,  with  elements  of  tragedy  as  well  as  pathos 
and  humour.  The  characters  are  real,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  ls 
skilfully  protracted  to  the  final  scene."— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  A  book  in  a  thousand." — Standard.  .  .  „ 

“  Tephany  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  human  women  in  modern  hction.  tier 
wooing  of  Michael  is  described  with  fine  sympathy  and  restraint.  Irish  Times. 


HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE’S  New  Novel. 

A  BENEDICK  IN  ARCADY. 

6s. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Chaiu.es  Hanbury-Williams. 

MAY.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PARLIAMENT  AND  PARTIES — R OX.  I L  D  McXE/LL. 

JAPANESE  STATESMEN  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-OAY -MA R  1 '  CRAWFORD 
FRASER. 

INDENTURED  LABOUR  UNDER  BRITI8H  RULE — R.  A.  DU  RAS'D. 
SPIRITUALISM-ASH C.  BLACKWOOD. 

THE  MI8USE  OF  TITLES  AND  PRECEDENCE-  if  A  XT  EA  U  ROUGE. 

THE  HAUNTED  ISLANOS-AUDK  GREGORY. 

ACCURSED  RACES  -FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

THE  EXPIATION  OF  KINKOMETTA  -  E.  />’.  OSBORX. 

THE  RECONCILIATION-^.  MARGARET  RAMSAY. 

ON  THE  LINE 

THE  FAOE  OF  CLAY  Chap*. XVI.-XVIII.— HORACE AXETESLEYVACKELL. 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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EDUCATION. 


CLIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modem  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially*built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

Malvern  college  scholarship  ex- 

AMI-NATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £87  (£gg  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  .£50,  and  five  or  more  of  ^30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  ^12^  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


c 


HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  j£8o 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  ^20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  ,£10  or  £20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

JUNE  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1906. 

Examination  for  fifteen  open  scholar- 

SHIPS  varying  in  value  from  ^80  to  £12  15s.  a  year. 

Apply  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Goodchild,  Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

Law  tutor.— r.  b.  weir,  b.a.,  ll.b.— ah 

Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 
Jbrignton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

1  y  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 
native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

PEMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 
pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additionals,  ist  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I.,  ist  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class.— Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A.,  Cantab. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  Loudoun  Road, 

-I — j  N.W.— High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 
Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester,  ist 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  ist  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905.— Write  for  Prospectus. 

GERMAN  BY  CORRESPONDENCE.— Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  efficient  in  German  correspondence  or 
improving  their  German  knowledge  for  travelling  purposes,  &c.,  but  who  cannot 
arrange  for  attending  lessons  under  an  experienced  tutor,  at  an  appointed  time, 
should  answer  every  week  one  of  my  carefully-prepared  papers.  Students'  replies 
corrected.  Three  months’  course,  One  Guinea.  Specimen  free.— Edwin  Ham¬ 
burger,  282  High  Holhorn,  W.C. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Entrance 

and  special  preparation  for  Osborne.  Half  fees  to  promising  pupils  to  fill 
vacancies.  SMALL  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  in  the  Surrey 
Hills,  Surrey  and  Hants  border,  conducted  by  a  graduate  in  Holy  Orders.  Special 
and  individual  attention.  Great  care  bestowed  on  delicate  and  backward  boys. 
Very  healthy  locality.  Every  home  comfort.  Small  classes.  List  of  successes. — 

All  information  and  prospectus  on  applying  to  Rev.  - ,  M.A.,  care  of  Orellana 

&  Co.,  University  and  School  Agency,  80  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

TUTOR,  experienced,  First-class  Honours,  late  Demy 

of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  visits  or  receives.  Classics,  French,  German.  English, 
Music.  Public  Schools  and  Universities  (Entrance  and  Scholarship).  Latest 
methods.  Would  consider  residential  post.  Excellent  references. — “B.A.,” 
152  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. — Assured  proficiency  under  Britain’s 
highest  honoursman.  Failure  impossible.  Theory  and  Report¬ 
ing. — Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Booklet  S  32,  ALSTON’S  COL¬ 
LEGE,  BURNLEY. 


T 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS. 

HE  only  agents  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  advise 
parents  and  guardians,  are 

Messrs.  SCHOLFIELD  &  JESSOP,  Scholastic  Experts, 

217  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  who  make  no  charge. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY. 

Rapid  Expert  Individual  Training.  HANDWRITING,  BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING,  SHORTHAND,  &c.  Call  or  write  for  Prospectus. — SMITH  &  SMART 
(Est.  1840),  59  Bishopsgate  Within. 

HOVE,  BRIGHTON. — St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
urC i*JavcHin8  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.— Prospectus  on  application. 

TO  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address— CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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THE  TRUMAN  COLLECTIONS. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  hodge 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C;,  on  MONDAY,  May  7,  1906,  and  five  following  days,  at  One 
S,c,<lcxr,?rec,isely’  the  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of  GEORGE  CRUIK- 
SHANK  the  Property  of  the  late  EDWIN  TRUMAN,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  The 
Home  Field,  Putney  Hill,  S.VV.  ’ 

_ May  be  viewed.  Catalogues,  pi  ice  is.  each,  may  be  had. 

THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  COINS,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  C.  E.  MACKERELL,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

iir^l  ^^^L  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  14,  1906,  and  following  day,  atOne  o’clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  ENGLISH  COINS,  the  Property  of  the  late 
C.  E.  G.  MACKERELL,  Esq.,  F.R.N.S.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  ROMAN  BRONZE  COINS,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  C.  E.  MACKERELL,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May’  16,  1906,  and  two  following  davs,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  the  important  SERIES  OF  ROMAN  BRONZE  COINS  and 
a  few  GREEK  SILVER  COINS,  collected  by  the  late  C.  E.  MACKERELL, 
Esq.,  F.R.N.S.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  SATURDAY,  May  19.  1906,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  AUTO* 
GRAPH  LETTERS  arid  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  comprising  a  com* 
plete  Series  of  Royal  Sign  Manuals  of  Engli>h  Sovereigns  from  Henry  VII.  to 
Queen  Victoria,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Signature  of  Edward  VI., 
Letters  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  (Commander  against  the  Spanish  Armada),  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
Specimens  of  G.  Romney,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Lord  Tennyson 
(signed  verses),  G.  Washington,  &c.,  Musical  Scores  and  Autographs,  a  fine  Series 
of  Letters  of  Emma  Lady  Hamilton. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone :  Central  1515. 

HO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.f  LONDON. 

rL'  O  BOOKBUYER  S. — The  “  Bookbuyer  and 

L  Reader  ”  for  May,  containing  supplementary  lists  of  valuable  Second  hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready,  post-free 
upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library  Department,  186  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Cockroaches  cleared  with  blattis,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6.— Howakth&Fair,  47t  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

J  F-  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  A.NDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Ibotels  attfc  Boarbtna  Ibouses. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Brighton.— St.  Edmund’s  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton."  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

BLACK  FOREST  (in  the  heart  of  the  pine  woods  of 

South  Germany).  Very  comfortably  Furnished  Chalet  to  be  Let  ;  23  hours 
from  London,  altitude  about  3,000  feet ;  highly  picturesque  situation  ;  boat  on  lake. 
Linen,  plate,  cutlery,  piano.  Applicant  state  when  and  how  long  wanted.  Parti¬ 
culars  and  photographs  from  W.,  Hotel  Victoria.  Freiburg,  Baden. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


lippincotts 

NEW  GAZETTEER. 


THE  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS, 


A  Geographical  Dictionary 
of  the  World . 


Edition  of  1906, 

Containing-  References  to  over  100,000  places — their 
Population,  Location,  and  Industries. 


ACCURATE 

UP-TO-DATE 

PRACTICAL 

Invaluable  to 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  EDITORS 
GEOGRAPHERS 


“  All  the  modern  advances  of  geography  are  capably  exhibited  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  editors.” — Athenocum. 

“As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book  we  have  found 
it  complete.” — Spectator. 

‘‘The  whole  world  is  covered  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and 

fulness.  The  British  Empire  looms  large  all  through  it . The 

publishers  rightly  claim  for  it  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
its  minutest  details  in  the  year  1905.” — Standard. 


This  Edition,  prepared  by  the  foremost  living  Shakespearian  scholar 
is  the  result  of  more  than  thirty -five  years  of  careful  preparation  It 
represents  the  life-work  of  an  American  scholar  of  the  highest  type 
whose  learning,  painstaking  labour,  and  critical  judgment  are  lauded 
throughout  the  literary  world,  not  only  by  American  and  English 
Shakespearian  scholars,  but  by  those  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe  as  well. 

The  New  Variorum  Edition  is  without  a  question  the  most  complete 
in  existence,  as  it  is  an  edition  in  which  the  various  textual  readings 
and  editorial  observations  of  the  editions  that  have  preceded  it  are 
recorded. 


THE  FOURTEEN  VOLUMES  WHICH  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
APPEARED  ARE 


Macbeth,  Revised  Edition  by 
Horace  Howard  Furness, 
Jr. 

King  Lear  |  Othello 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
The  Tempest 


A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
As  You  Like  It 
Hamlet  (Two  Volumes) 

The  Winter’s  Tale 
Twelfth  Nig;ht 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing: 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 


“  It  is  a  truly  monumental  edition.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

This,  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  any  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
comes  from  America.” — London  Athenezum. 

The  most  valuable  work  recently  contributed  to  our  Shakespearian 
literature.” — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

America  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  very  best  and 
most  complete  edition,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of  our  great  national 
poet.” — Blackwood' s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

“  These  monumental  volumes  are  the  admiration  of  every  true 
student  of  Shakespeare.”— Dr.  William  Aldis  Wright,  Joint- 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  and  Globe  Editions  of  Shakespeare. 


Royal  8vo.  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  18s.  per  volume. 


Imperial  8vo.  (pp.  2,053),  strongly  bound  in  half 
morocco,  J22  2s.  net. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


THE  FINANCIAL 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Contains  in  its  May  issue  articles  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  M.P..  on  Mr.  Asquith’s  Budget;  by  Mr. 

Ernest  E.  Williams,  F.S.S.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie’s  contribution  to  the  previous  issue ;  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  investment  risks  of  insurance  shares 
by  Mr.  L.  Graeme  Scott ;  an  article  affording  many 
practical  hints  to  the  English  Investor  on  Foreign 
Service;  and  a  contribution  on  “The  Commercial 
Morality  of  Japan  ”  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Henry 
Dyer.  There  is  further  an  exhaustive  review  of  all 
the  month’s  topics;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  latest 
reports;  a  survey  of  the  month’s  new  issues;  and  a 
Statistical  Record  of  four  years’  prices,  dividends 
and  yields  up  to  date  of  5,000  Stock  Exchange 
Securities ;  the  total  volume  for  May  numbering 
over  260  pages,  and  contributing  a  clear,  authori¬ 
tative  and  reliable  publication  which  no  investor 
can  afford  to  be  without. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  net. 

From  the  PUBLISHERS,  2  Waterloo  Place.  S.W. 

IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  May  number,  now  ready, 
6d.  net,  for  an  article  of  exceptional  interest  on 
“  Mudie’s  Library  as  Centre  of  English  Reading.” 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2d.  Weekly. 

Special  Article  : 

OPEN  LETTER  TO 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Dr.  J.  DOLUS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
C0UT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/li,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  ALL  ABOUT  HIM 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN,  THE 
TRAINER,  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


For  the  first  time  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  in  Nine  Volumes,  by  an  Expert,, 
assisted  by  Experts,  and  fully  illustrated,  is  in  preparation  on  the  noblest  of  animals,  and 
“The  Saturday  Review,”  by  special  arrangement,  is  enabled  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring; 
the  volumes  as  they  are  issued. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

THE  HORSE: 

its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease > 

WITH  A 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BREEDING, 
TRAINING,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTED  BY 

SIR  GEORGE  BROWN,  C.B.,  DR.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Prof.  SHAVE,  Mr.  H.  LEENEY,. 
Mr.  W.  HUNTING,  Mr.  VERO  SHAW,  Mr.  LUPTON,  Mr.  MALCOLM,  and  others. 

Imperial  8vo.  (n  by  7^  in.),  114  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Geological  Charts,  Half-tone  Photo  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Process  Blocks  in  the  text.  Bound  in  cloth,  blocked  in  design  and  fully  lettered.  To- 

be  issued  Quarterly  in  Nine  Volumes. 

THREE  DISSECTED  MODELS  BOUND  IN  SEPARATE  CASES  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY.  They  will  be  sent  at  once,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  8S.  The  Third 

and  succeeding  Volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 


7 he  Press  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  this  handsome  work.  Here  are  a  few  tributes: 


“  A  notable  and  important  contribution  to  equine  literature.” 

Live  Stock  Journal. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  come  across.  To  anybody  in  want  of  information  on  the 
equine  species  I  can  heartily  recommend  it.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Inglis  MacCallum,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Edinburgh. 


“  There  can  Ire  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  work  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  produced.  I  have  assisted  at 


the  birth  of  a  good  many  veterinary  books,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this.  I  hope  it  will  bring  a  handsome  return  on  the  great  outlay  so- 
boldly  faced.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S. 


“  If  the  standard  on  which  you  have  started  is  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  nine  volumes,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for  students  and  ail 
people  generally  interested  in  horses.” 

Robert  Wallace, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  ONLY 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  :  PAYMENT  ON  PUBLICATION. 


The  MANAGER,  “  The  Saturday  Review,"  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

] 'lease  add  my  name  to  your  list  and  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Lirst  7  wo  Volumes  and  the  remaining  Seven  as  issued  on  the • 
terms  of  the  advertisement.  Herewith  find  Postal  Order  for  So'.,  and  /  agree  to  send  another  8r'.  on  receipt  oj  the  two  volumes ,  and  8i.  as 
each  quarterly  volume  is  received. 

Name . . . . 


Date . 

Foreign  Orders,  per  Book  Post,  9d.  per  vol. 


Address  . 

Extra  in  Postal  Union:  per  pircel  at  Postage  Rates. 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

ABRIDGED  TABULATED  SUMMARY. 


Glen  Deer, 
Limited. 

Rose  Deei-, 

1  Limited. 

| 

Gei.denhuis 

J  Deep, 

Limited. 

Jumpers 

Deep, 

Limited. 

•Nourse 
Deep,  L/i  d., 
non*  Nourse 
,  Mines,  Ltd. 

Ferreira 

Deep, 

Limited. 

Crown  Deep 
Limited. 

Langlaagte  Dvrran 
Deep,  Rooijepoort 

!  Limited.  Deep,  Ltd. 

"Financial  Quarter  ending 

31st  Jan.,  06 

31st  Mar.,’  06 

31st  Mar.,  ’06 

31st  Mar.,  ’06 

31st  Jan  ,  '06 

31st  Mar.,  ’06. 

31st  Mar.,  ’06 

31st  Jan.,  06  31st  Mar., ’06 

kMine. 

Development  Work- 
No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  ofStopes. . 

1,521  ’o 

i,9oS*o 

| 

2  00**5 

2>53°’° 

2,679*0 

2,402*0 

2,522-5 

1 

2,536*0  2,104*0 

Estimated  Tonnage  of  Ore 
exposed  by  drives,  &c.  .. 

32,823 

84.9.55 

£9.646 

9L441 

90,712 

100,966 

>42,311 

* 1 3>5 10  74.9*° 

Stoping — 

Tonnage  Stoped,  including 
Ore  from  development  faces 

50,050 

90,670 

77,134 

56,642 

64,834 

69,349 

97,927 

67,351  41,533 

iMilllng. 

Ore  received  from  Mine  (tons) 

50,050 

90,670 

77«T3+ 

56,642 

64  834 

69.349 

07,927 

67,351  41,533 

Ore  sent  to  Mill  (tons) 

45,150 

72,050 

t>6  970 

46,918 

56,400 

57,292 

84,180 

58,505  30,7  0 

Total  Ore  crushed  (tons)  . . 

45,23° 

71,900 

66,720 

46,432 

55.850 

56,492 

83,066 

58,465  30,580 

Gold  Production. 

Mill  (fine  oz*.) 

*0.531*925 

17,027-975 

16,534*507 

10,646-513 

14,517*835 

25,061  *810 

21,130-464 

13.207-445  '  7,827-229 

Cyanide  Works  (fine  ozs.)  .. 

6,865-4-9 

8,619*266 

12,142*048 

28,676-555 

6,626*208 

10,294*262 

10.941  360 

*2,153*901 

33.284*365 

7,253’376  3,391*204 

20,460*821  11,218*413 

Total  (fine  ozs.) 

I7,397*4°4 

23,647*241 

17,272-721 

24,812-097 

36,003-170 

lotal  Yield  per  Ton  Milled 

(fine  dwts.)  . . 

7-692 

7*234 

8*596 

7*440 

8-885 

12-746 

8*013 

6  *959  1  7*337 

Working  Expenses. 

£65,615  12  lO 

£72,402 13 10 

£61,516  8  9 

£77,664  1  2 

Cost 

£51,689  2  9 

£76,027  16  5 

£77,647  12  6 

£66,307  11  3  £41,902  0  6 

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 

£1  2  10*273 

£1  1  1-778 

£1  3  3-308 

£■  8  3-157 

£1  5  1P130 

1  9*345 

£0  1 8  6*392 

£1  2  8-193  £i  7  4-842 

Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced 

£73,090  8  2 

£107,811  4  4 

£120,461  I  O 

£72,560  2  0 

£104,238  8  1 1 

£1*1,408  2  1 

£139,880  IO  6  £85,959  IT  2  £47,105  7  0 

Value  per  Ton  Milled 

£i  12  3-833 

£1  9  11-870 

£1  16  1-313 

*1  n  3*°52 

£1  17  3'936 

£2 13  7  240 

£1  13  6-152 

£1  9  4*865  £  1  10  9*695 

Working:  Profit. 

Amount  ..  ..  „ 

£21.401  s  5 

£31.783  7  11 

£42,813  8  6 

£6,944  9 11 

£31,835  15  1 

£89,831 13  4 

£62,216  9  4 

£19,651  19  11  £5,205  6  6 

Per  Ton  Milled  •• 

£0  9  5-559 

£0  8  io’C92 

£0  12  JO  005 

£  0  2  11-895 

£0  II  4*805 

£1  11  9-894 

£ 0  14  11-760 

£0  6  8-671  ,  £0  3  4  832 

Interest. 

Debit . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

N 

N 

Jl 

00 

0 

1 

Credit . | 

£243  5  8 

£227 15  9 

£213  O  lO 

£251  16  0 

^755  17  io 

£6 14  9  2 

£co<  4  0 

£649  16  6 

Net  Profit. 

£21,644  **  I 

£32,011  3  8 

£43,026  9  4 

£7,iy6  5  11 

£32,591  12  II 

£90,526  2  6  £63,117  13  4 

£19,376  II  II  £5,855  3  0 

Estimated  Amount  of  10%  i 

Tax  on  Profits  .. 

£l,420  O  O 

£2,677  0  0 

£5,793  0  0 

— 

£3,599  0  0 

£8.174  0  0 

£5,203  0  0  j 

£1,104  0  0  £233  0  0 

Capital  Expenditure 

£9,212  0  8 

jC 3.707  18  9 

£6,251  8  10 

£5,702  19  4 

£5,681  19  9 

410,921  2  5 

£9,980  15  it 

£29,462  14  7  £16,620  4  3 

Interim  Dividends  Declared. 

Payable  to  Shareholders 

registered  on  books  as  at 

31st  Jan.,  '06 

— 

— 

— 

31st  Tan  . ,  ’c6 

31st  Mar.,  ’06 

— 

-  - 

Rate  per  cent. 

7i  % 

— 

— 

— 

12^  % 

% 

— 

-  - 

Total  amount  of  distribution 

£45,000 

— 

— 

£84,375  O  O 

£159,250  0  0 

— 

-  1  - 

The  figures  indicate  the  results  of  the  Nourse  Deep,  Limited,  for  November  and  December,  1905,  and  of  the  Nourse  Mines,  Limited  (i.e.,  the  plants  formerly 
worked  by  the  Nourse  Deep,  Limited,  and  the  Henry  Nourse  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited),  for  January,  1906. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  ISlifi. 

LONDON :  1  Moorgate  Street. 

ABERDEEN :  1  Union  Terrace. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £7,Ot2,118. 

The  SEVENTIETH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Company  was 
iheld  within  their  house  at  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  May  a,  1906,  when  the 
Directors’  Report  was  presented. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  referred  to  :  — 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  PREMIUMS  received  last  >ear  amounted  to  .£1.112,592,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £22,3^9  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  LOSSES  amounted  to  £533.918.  or  48*0  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commishion  to  agents  and 
♦charges  of  every  kind)  came  to  £391,781,  or  35*2  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE  BRANCHES. — During  the  year  1,416  Policies  were  issued  for 
new  assurances,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  £524,212.  Ihoenew 
.assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £19,728,  and  single  premiums 
amounting  to  £574. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  year  from  premiums  was  £2 75,807,  and  from 
interest  £129,870. 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £?{*?, 686. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were  limited, 
;n  the  Life  Accounts  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Endowment  Account  to  5  per  cent, 
•of  the  premiums  received. 

ANNUITY  BRANCH. — The  sum  of  £101, 399  was  received  for  annuities  granted 
•during  the  year. 

The  whole  FUNDS  of  the  Life  Department  now  amount  to  £4,608,010. 

QUINQUENNIAL  INVESTIGATION. 


The  investigation  into  the  Assurance  and  Endowment  Branches  has  been  made 
on  the  same  smngent  data  as  before,  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  being  2^  per  cent. 
In  the  Participation  Branch  an  additional  sum  has  been  reserved  to  make  the  valua¬ 
tion  equiva'ent  to  one  on  a  per  cent,  basis.  In  the  Annuity  Branch  the  new 
‘British  Offices’  Tables”  have  been  used,  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  being 
3  per  cent,  as  before. 

In  the  Non-participation  and  Endowment  Branches,  the  profits  of  which  belong 
to  the  shareholders,  the  surplus  is  £39,071. 

In  the  Participation  Branch,  the  profits  of  which  belong  to  the  policy-holders, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  £330,037. 

In  the  Annuity  Branch,  the  profit  or  loss  on  which  is  for  the  account  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  £13,853. 

.^e.rcPort  hav*ng  been  unanimously  adopted,  resolutions  (amongst  others)  to  the 
following  effect  were  unanimously  carried  :  That  the  Sum  of  £37,500  be  transferred 
from  the  Non-participation  lile  and  Endowment  fund  accounts  to  the  profit  and  loss 
•account  ;  that  this  sum  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  paying  in  five  yearly  instal¬ 
ments,  a  ‘  Shareholders  Life  Bonus  ”  of  £1  5s.  per  share,  being  5s.  payable  in  each 
of  the  years  1906  to  1910  ;  that  a  further  dividend  of  £2  and  a  bonus  of  10s.  per  share 
be  paid  in  respect  of  the  year  1905  (making  a  total  distribution  for  the  year  £3  15s. 
per  share);  and  that  a  reversionary  bonus  of  £1  11s.  per  cent,  per  annum  be  declared 
upon  the  original  amounts  assured  by  all  policies  in  the  Participation  Branch  current 
on  31st  December  last,  for  the  five  years  ending  that  date,  with  a  further  prospective 
bonus,  at  the  rate  of  £1  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  all  policies  which  shall  become 
claims  before  31st  December,  1910. 


London  Board  of  Directors 


Wm.  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Frederick  Huth  Jackson,  Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Charles  James  Lucas,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  G.C.B. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 

H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor,  Esq. 

Lawrence  E.  Chalmers,  Esq. 

Ernest  Chaplin,  Esq. 

Alex.  Heun  Goschen,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Hamdko,  Esq 

Secretary— H.  E.  Wilson. 

Assistant  Secretary  — H.  Gayford. 

Fire  Department  •!'  Rohektson,  Home  Superintendent. 

I  Jos.  rowLRR,  foreign  Superintendent. 

Life  Department  -  H.  Foot,  Actuary. 

General  Manager  of  the  Company— H.  E.  Wilson. 

Copies  of  the  report,  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1905 
*may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  offices  or  agencies. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 

in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  ‘  London  and  Environs.’  ” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON’S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  24  Maps  and  Plans,  60  Illustrations. 

“  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic . 

“  A  brilliant  book.”  —  U  imes.  “  Particularly  good." — Academy . 

“  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Dost. 

NORTH  WALES.  60  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  100  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land’s  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  We-ton-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly, 
Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaen- 
mawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broad>,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKINS. 

Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 
NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE—  The  FIRST  IMPRESSION 

FENWICK’S  CAREER 

by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  is 

nearly  sold  out ,  and  a  SECOND 
IMPRESSION  is  in  the  press.  With 
Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle.-" ONCE  AGAIN  HAS  MRS.  WARD  PROVED  HER 
FITNESS  TO  BE  NUMBERED  AMONG  THE  LEADERS  OF  LIVING 
NOVELISTS.  THE  NEW  BOOK  IS  A  PIECE  OF  NOTABLE  WORK 
—A  TRIUMPH  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  SKILL,  OF  SUBTLE  AND 
CONSISTENT  CHARACTERISATION,  OF  DEFINITE  AND  HAPPY 
EXPRESSION,  OF  VITAL  FORCE.  LIKE  ITS  PREDECESSORS  FROM 
HER  PEN,  IT  STANDS  OUT  FROM  THE  MASS  OF  FICTION  OF  THE 
DAY- A  WORK  DISTINCTIVE,  APART.” 

Tribune.-"  A  STORY  RICH  IN  DETAIL  AND  INCIDENT.  PUTTING 
DOWN  THE  BOOK  ONE  FEELS  A  GREAT  ADMIRATION  OF  THE 
ART,  THE  IMAGINATION,  THE  WARM  SYMPATHY,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
TENDERNESS  OF  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  STYLE,  AND  A  GREAT 
GRATITUDE  TO  A  NOVELIST  WHO  HAS  SUCH  A  HIGH  AND 
ADMIRABLE  IDEAL  OF  HER  CALLING.  IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO 
PRAISE  THE  BOOK  ENOUGH.” 

0^*  An  Edition  de  Luxe  in  2  vols.  price  2 is.  net,  limited  to  250  copies 
will  be  ready  immediately.  Particulars  on  application. 

■jff  FIRST  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post.-  A  delightful  book.  Hardly  since  ‘In  Memoriam'  was 
published  has  any  Englishman,  in  a  book  not  avowedly  religious,  written  so 
intimately  of  his  own  soul,  face  to  face  with  the  mysteries  which  surround  us  all. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  MAY  8th. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Four  Facsimiles  of  Letters,  &c. 
Small  demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

WESLEY  AND  HIS  CENTURY : 

A  Study  in  Spiritual  Forcesm 
By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  Author  of  “How  England 
Saved  Europe,"  &c. 

A  SUMMER  RIDE  THROUGH 

By  JANE  E.  DUNCAN.  WESTERN  TIBET. 

With  93  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  1  4-S.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  A  pleasant  picture  of  a  pleasant  people . Miss  Duncan 

has  performed  a  feat  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud." 


THE 


SMALL  GARDEN  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  SO. 

By  A.  C.  CURTIS. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  16  Half-tone  Illustrations,  and  several  Plans. 
Small  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

DAILY  TELEGRA  PH.—"  This  pleasantly  enthusiastic  yet  practical  and 
informing  volume.” 

IF  YOUTH  BUT  KNEW.  6s. 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE.  second 

With  20  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  IMPRESSION. 

ATHENAEUM.—"  The  atmosphere  clothes  this  story  as  a  garment  from  the 
very  outset.  It  begins  to  be  romantic,  it  continues  in  the  true  vein  of  romance,  and 
ends  sweetly  on  a  proper  romantic  note  to  the  accompaniment  of  Geiger  Hanss 

SALTED  ALMONDS.  6s. 

By  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.” 

TRUTH. — “Anybody  with  a  taste  for  witty,  ingenious,  whimsical,  and  diverting 
stories  will  devour  this  dish  of  ‘salted  almonds' at  a  sitting  without  experiencing 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  perfect  enjoyment.  ' 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


EDWARD  STANFORD  S  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT. 

A  CENTURY  OF  CONTINENTAL  HISTORY 

<1780-1880). 

With  a  Supplement  Descriptive  of  Events  up  to  the  Year  1900. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D., 

Formerly  Classical  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  “The  Life 
of  Napoleon  I.,”  “  Napoleonic  Studies,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools,  as  well  as  for  all  who  desire 
to  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent.  Three  chapters 
have  been  added  describing  in  brief  compass  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century. 

494  pages.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Detailed  Prospectus  gratis  on  application. 

THIRD  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF 
UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

FOLIO  EDITION.  Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Various  Countries  of  the  World. 

110  MAPS  and  a  LIST  OF  NAMES,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 

Size  when  shut,  17  by  23  inches.  Weight  26  lb.  Imperial  folio, 
half  morocco,  extra.  Price  £11. 

<l  There  is  no  atlas  to  surpass  the  London  Atlas  in  the  entire  world. 

Daily  Telegraph. 

STANFORD’S  GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WITH  PLATES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  FOSSILS. 

Preceded  by  a  Description  of  the  Geological  Structure,  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
Countries,  and  of  the  Features  observable  along  the  Principal  Lines  of  Railway. 

By  HORACE  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Comprising  34  Coloured  Maps  and  16  Double-Page  Plates  of  Fossils,  140  pages  of 
Text,  illustrated  by  17  Sections  and  Views.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12b.  6d.  net. 

“  Crammed  full  of  information  of  the  best  quality."— Geological  Magazine. 

NEW  EDITION. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  LONDON. 

On  the  scale  of  4  ins.  to  1  mile  (1  :  15,  840).  In  twenty  sheets,  attractively- 
coloured  ;  size,  separate  sheets,  18  by  16  ins.,  tne  whole  Map  joined  up 
84  by  57  ins. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Prices:  Coloured  Sheets,  15s.,  flat  in  portfolio,  16s.  ;  mounted  to  fold  in  case 
in  five  divisions,  45s.  ;  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  45s.  ;  mounted 
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ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education 
Bill  will  do  its  work— that  the  Government  majority  was 
large,  206,  is  nothing — it  will  provide  ample  material 
for  propaganda  against  the  Bill  for  years.  Mr.  Balfour 
proved  that  it  infringed  on  all  its  own  principles,  and 
could  effect  no  settlement  of  any  kind.  The  Irish 
Nationalists  have  laid  down  conditions  which  cannot 
be  granted  without  completely  destroying  the  present 
Bill.  Mr.  Asquith  supported  the  Bill  in  a  speech  which 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  so  far  as  he  took  any 
interest  in  it  at  all,  he  disliked  it.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  one  of 
the  poorest  second  reading  speeches  ever  made  by  a 
Minister  in  charge  of  a  first-class  Bill,  admitted  by  his 
picture  of  village  nonconformity  that  the  Bill  was  a 
measure  of  reprisals  on  the  Church.  That  will  do  for 
us.  In  accordance  with  precedent,  one  might  almost 
say,  Mr.  Healymade  the  cleverest  speech  in  the  debate. 

Eailier  in  the  debate  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was  called  up 
to  give  the  Government  in  difficulties  his  air  of  blameless 
respectability.  What  a  pity  respectability  should  so  often 
be  deadly  dull  !  In  a  pained  way  Sir  Henry  deprecated 
the  unkind  things  that  had  been  said  of  the  Ministry  :  to 
accuse  so  many  honourable  men  of  such  wicked  things  ! 
He  protested  that  they  had  no  enmity  at  all  against 
the  Church.  Of  course  not  :  the  man  who  stamps  on 
you  always  does  it  out  of  kindness,  to  teach  you  the 
blessed  lesson  of  humility.  What  is  the  object  of  these 
iterated  protestations  of  love  for  the  Church?  They 
take  in  nobody.  No  one  believes  a  Nonconformist 
Radical  when  he  professes  friendship  for  the  Church 
any  more  than  he  believes  himself.  This  offensive 
element  in  the  controversy  at  any  rate  might  be  dropped. 
The  whole  country  is  aware  that  animus  against  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  motive-power  of  this  Bill. 
To  make  believe  the  animus  is  not  there  is  hypocrisy. 


We  prefer  Mr.  Lloyd-George  who  lets  his  intent  be 
very  plainly  seen.  He  describes  the  Bill  as  an  attack 
on  clericalism — and  clericalism  from  his  lips  everyone 
interprets — as  he  means  it  to  be  interpreted — as  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  clever  advocate, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  dropped  the  case  he  was  ostensibly 
to  argue — religious  equality — for  he  evidently  felt  it  was 
not  capable  of  argument  and  took  his  stand  frankly 
on  theological  bias.  He  sounded  the  Protestant  drum  ; 
the  Church  is  to  lose  her  schools  and  be  debarred 
the  opportunity  of  teaching  her  own  children  in  the 
schools  because  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  High 
Churchmen.  This  frank  appeal  to  prejudice  must  be 
especially  gratifying  to  Radical  Churchmen  such  as 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore,  or  Mr.  Noel  Buxton.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  question  of  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to 
this  controversy.  But  we  can  believe  that  he  really 
does  not  know  that  his  Biblical  appeal  is  insincere.  It 
is  quite  likely  this  very  “advanced”  man  is  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  results  of  the  Higher  Critical  move¬ 
ment.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  Higher  Critics  ?  In 
the  light  of  modern  criticism,  to  give  a  child  the  Bible, 
without  explanation  or  assistance,  as  his  entire  religious 
authority,  one  must  either  be  a  cheat  or  a  fool. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  with  his  accustomed  clear¬ 
ness  the  absurdity  of  undenominational  teaching  as  a 
religious  settlement.  Everyone  admits  that  logically 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it,  but  to  Mr.  Asquith 
that  seems  but  an  additional  reason  for  adopting 
it.  To  be  illogical  is  a  robust  British  trait,  to  be  much 
boasted  of.  But  in  this  case,  though  logic  be  ousted, 
everybody  is  not  happy.  If  everybody  were  satisfied, 
we  might  be  content  to  dispense  with  logic.  But  the 
illogical  arrangement  pleases  but  one  religious  group. 
Those  who  would  like  a  little  more  logic  have  also  a 
right  to  be  considered.  Obviously,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said,  there  are  only  two  settlements  possible,  secular 
or  denominational.  He  admitted  that  the  denomina¬ 
tional  settlement  is  not  impracticable,  but  is  in  fact 
working  at  this  moment  in  the  industrial  and  work- 
house  schools.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  prefers 
a  secular  settlement  different  in  nature  from  Mr. 
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Chamberlain's  plan,  went  home  in  his  criticism  of  un¬ 
denominational  or  “  simple  Biblical  teaching- “The 
tendency  was  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  a 
merely  formal  matter.”  And  this  formalism  is  the 
State  religion  we  are  to  establish  in  the  schools  !  Mr. 
Macdonald  knows  something  of  the  class  from  which 
both  elementary  teachers  and  scholars  come. 

Many  have  read  in  Clarendon’s  great  book  how 
Falkland  would  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent  “ingemi¬ 
nate  peace”.  Almost  till  his  death  at  Newbury  the 
words  were  constantly  on  his  lips.  But  until  this  week 
we  must  confess  we  had  never  heard  of  “  ingeminating 
peace  According  to  the  parliamentary  sketch  in  the 
“Daily  News”  a  few  days  ago  this  is  being  done  at 
the  present  time  over  the  Education  Bill.  It  sounds 
like  some  Koch  or  Pasteur  treatment.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  ever 
alert  for  rare  and  curious  uses  of  words. 

Incidentally  the  education  controversy  has  made  one 
exposure  which  is  worth  noting.  The  Dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  whom  everyone  knows  to  be  a  robust  Pro¬ 
testant,  has  felt  himself  compelled  to  resign  the 
chairmanship  of  Lady  Wimborne’s  League,  first 
described  as  the  Ladies’  League,  and  now  impudently 
enough  as  the  Church  of  England  League.  Dr. 
Wace,  being  an  honourable  Churchman,  would  not 
remain  in  an  organisation,  professing  to  be  a  Church 
institution,  which  called  itself  neutral,  when  an  attack 
like  that  of  the  Education  Bill  is  being  made  on  the 
Church.  This  is  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  moral 
cowardice  of  this  League’s  founder  and  organisers. 
But  the  prettiest  touch  is  the  apology  published  that 
the  League  does  not  like  to  take  up  a  party  attitude. 
No  ;  it  does  not  like  to  oppose  the  Government,  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Wimborne’s  political  ambitions  have 
carried  them  across  into  the  Liberal  fold  ;  but  they 
dare  not  openly  support  the  Bill,  as  that  would  show  up 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  thing  as  a  Church  organisation. 

Quite  remarkable  was  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Caxton  Hall  on  Wednesday  to  consider  the  Sunday 
question.  A  meeting  more  representative  of  all  bodies 
of  Christians  in  this  country  we  should  think  had  never 
been  held.  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans, 
Nonconformists,  all  were  there.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of 
safeguarding  Sunday — which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  question  was  presented 
to  this  meeting  in  its  right  proportions.  The  matter 
of  attendance  at  public  worship  should  have  been  put 
first,  as  the  essential  positive  observance  of  Sunday. 
A  day  of  mere  inactivity  might  become  a  social  curse. 
Day  of  rest  of  course  it  ought  to  be,  but  rest  does  not 
mean  idleness. 

Labour  members  defeated  the  Government  in  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Law  over  the  clause  making  a 
week  instead  of  a  fortnight  the  term  for  which  accidents 
must  incapacitate  in  order  to  come  under  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  They  insisted  on  three  days  ;  and 
would  not  admit  the  force  of  any  argument  or  evidence 
that  trivial  accidents  would  be  magnified  improperly  into 
claims  if  such  a  short  period  were  fixed.  The  labour 
members  are  very  touchy  and  very  “classy”.  They 
were  more  reasonable  about  a  proposal  of  one  of  their 
number  to  impose  liability  even  for  accidents  caused  by 
•the  serious  misconduct  of  workmen.  As  they  admitted 
such  a  possibility  of  human  nature  in  their  class,  they 
were  straining  at  the  gnat  over  the  three  days’  limit. 
A  little  more  suavity  on  this  point  would  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  very  just  proposal  to  make  compensa¬ 
tion  in  serious  cases  payable  from  the  date  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  not  as  now  from  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight. 

By  caving  in,  miserably  enough,  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
several  times  lately  the  Prime  Minister  irritated  stiffer 
Liberals,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  Chief 
Government  Whip  braced  himself  up  for  a  firm  stand. 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  claimed  that  the  labour  party  ought 
to  have  a  member  of  their  own  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee.  Mr.  Whiteley  declined 
flatly  to  comply  with  this  demand.  He  had  given  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie’s  group  a  place  on  the  Income-tax  Com¬ 


mittee  and  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  and  by 
doing  so  had  got  into  difficulties  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  claimed  at  once  that  they  ought  to  have 
an  extra  man  on  to  restore  the  balance.  He  has  made 
some  nice  mathematical  calculations  and  finds  that 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  group  are  entitled  to  a  one  twenty- 
third  of  the  representation  on  these  committees  ;  yet 
out  of  seventeen  committees  they  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  thirteen.  Fortified  by  these  figures  Mr. 
Whiteley  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to 
sacrifice  his  friends. 

This  was  on  Monday,  and  here  seemed  the  makings 
of  a  pretty  and  interesting  quarrel  between  Liberalism 
and  labour.  But  when  the  matter  arose  again  on 
Tuesday  Mr.  Whiteley  was  not  quite  so  tart.  He  no 
longer  pressed  the  point  about  “  sacrifice  ”  of  “  friends”. 
His  only  claim  was  to  be  “fair”,  he  felt  “bound”, 
&c.  The  blunt,  hard  talk  was  all  on  the  other  side — 
though  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  Liberal-labour  or  labour- 
Liberal  M.P.  who  sits  on  the  Government  side,  made  a 
warm  protest  against  the  claim  of  the  labour  group 
opposite.  The  incident  ended  rather  tamely,  for  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends,  after  one  little  division  on 
the  question  whether  Major  Dunne  be  added  to  the 
committee,  sat  still  and  suffered  all  the  other  members 
to  be  added  without  a  word  of  dissent.  Obstruction  is 
clearly  the  last  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  Fancy  the  Irish  party  in  its  palmy  day 
satisfying  itself  with  a  single  division  over  a  quarrel  of 
this  sort. 

One  thing  in  this  affair  should  be  remembered.  The 
Chief  Whip  of  the  Government  admits  that  he  has 
already  given  the  Independent  Labour  Party  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  fair  share  of  representation  on  com¬ 
mittees.  Assume  that  he  is  right,  and  that  they  have 
had  more  influence  than  they  have  a  right  to  on  these 
committees — surely,  then,  it  is  scarcely  for  Mr. 
Whiteley  to  pose  as  the  disinterested  “trustee” — his 
own  word — of  all  parties  in  the  House.  The  less  said 
about  impartiality  and  so  forth  the  better  surely.  He 
went  still  further  in  admission  :  he  had  taken  great 
pains  to  “conciliate”  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 
This  is  curious  impartiality  ! 

Any  little  reference  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a 
House  of  Commons  speech  makes  to  his  past  invariably 
tickles  his  audience ;  and  when  there  is  a  notion  among 
his  opponents  that  he  is  skating  on  thin  ice  the  pleasure 
is  doubled.  There  was  fun  of  this  kind  on  Wednesday, 
but  the  most  interesting  personal  touch  was  after  all 
one  out  of  which  no  mischief  could  be  imagined — the 
reminder  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Chamberlain  well  in  the  running  for 
the  Fathership  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  droll 
idea  !  Yet  is  there  anything  more  incongruous  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Fatherhood  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  seventy  finding  it 
“not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world”?  The  splendid 
energy  and  audacity7  of  it  really7  must  appeal  to  every¬ 
one.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  story  of  English 
politics  quite  to  compare  with  it  except  the  Gladstone 
chapter. 

What  form  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  just  now  is  well 
shown  by  his  speeches  at  the  Australasian  Merchants 
dinner  and  at  the  Liberal  Union  Club.  He  spoke  on 
Wednesday  about  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his 
public  life.  But  there  is  no  sign  in  the  world  of  it. 
Certainly  he  has  not  for  a  long  while  made  a  better 
speech  on  empire  than  that  he  made  on  Wednesday, 
fervent,  thoughtful.  Especially7  good  and  fresh  was 
the  application  of  Cowper’s  lines  on  commerce,  and  its 
duties  and  responsibilities — though  the  lines  themselves 
were  of  Cowper’s  prosiest.  The  ironical  allusion  to  the 
mistakes  of  inexperience  which  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  successors  at  the  Colonial  Office 
was  as  good  as  Disraeli — “The  Parliament  will  grow 
older  or  die  in  its  youth,  and  the  Minister  no  doubt 
will  attain  to  the  highest  position  by  gaining  the  ex¬ 
perience  he  now  lacks  ”.  As  he  said  yesterday  the 
language  which  was  thought  good  enough  for  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament  was  not  good  enough  when 
dealing  with  the  Colonies. 
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The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  Tuesday.  English  people  in  the  bulk 
persist  in  being  neither  informed  nor  imaginative  as 
to  India.  As  for  the  mixture  of  imagination  and 
information,  which  is  the  ideal  union  for  a  true 
imperialist,  it  scarcely  exists  so  far  as  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  India  is  concerned.  Hence  the 
Royal  visit  to  India  has — there  is  really  no  denying  it 
— fallen  flat  in  this  country.  Papers  complain  that  they 
have  not  been  repaid  in  circulation  or  public  interest  for 
their  outlay  on  special  correspondence — it  has  been 
almost  as  expensive  for  them  as  a  little  war.  Happily, 
the  visit  has  had  a  very  different  effect  in  India  itself, 
and  this  after  all  is  the  main  thing.  On  the  whole  it 
has  aroused  lively  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  through¬ 
out  India. 

The  position  in  Zululand  is  serious,  and  there  are 
unconfirmed  rumours  that  a  detachment  of  mounted 
rifles  has  been  cut  up.  It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the 
operations  on  the  strength  of  the  slender  cable  messages 
received.  Apparently  however  a  section  of  the  Natal 
forces  under  Colonel  Mansel  narrowly  escaped  very 
severe  handling  in  the  bush  a  week  ago.  Colonel 
Mansel  for  some  reason  was  operating  independently 
of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  and  a  thousand  of  Bambaata’s 
men  made  an  attack  which  but  for  its  precipitancy 
might  have  proved  successful.  As  it  was  the  Zulus 
lost  heavily  and  the  Colonists  escaped  with  a  few 
wounds.  Unfortunately  the  effect  of  the  fight  has  been 
to  scatter  Bambaata’s  forces  so  effectually  that  Colonel 
Mackenzie  cannot  now  hope  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow 
at  a  concentrated  body,  and  the  operations  will  pro¬ 
bably  resolve  themselves  into  a  species  of  guerilla 
campaign.  Bambaata’s  hiding-place  does  not  seem  to 
be  known,  and  the  one  hope  of  a  speedy  end  to  the 
rebellion  is  that  the  chiefs  who  are  wavering  may 
decide  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Natal  Government. 
The  arrest  of  the  suspected  Kula  may  induce  others, 
who  are  either  openly  or  covertly  supporting  Bambaata 
and  Siganandi,  to  take  the  view  that  Dinizulu’s  course 
is  the  wiser. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier  except  that  Captain  Parker  has  been  substituted 
in  command  at  El  Arish  for  the  Egyptian  governor. 
This  may  appear  on  the  surface  a  trivial  detail,  but 
emphasises  the  point  we  endeavoured  to  make  clear 
last  week — -that  the  chief  danger  at  present  lies 
in  Egypt  itself.  This  is  what  the  Sultan  counts 
upon.  It  is  always  too  readily  forgotten  that  the 
anti  -  Christian  sentiment  slumbers  in  Islam  but 
never  dies  out  among  the  population.  There  is 
nothing  therefore  to  be  surprised  at  in  the  support  we 
are  receiving  from  the  other  Great  Powers.  No  one 
wants  the  Eastern  Question  revived  at  this  moment  in 
an  acute  form,  and  both  France  and  Germany  have 
many  subjects,  including  eminent  financiers,  deeply 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt.  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  statement  on  Monday  last  put  the  whole  matter 
with  perfect  clearness  before  the  world.  We  are  only 
contending  for  the  observance  of  the  terms  actually 
agreed  upon  in  1892.  We  do  not  refuse  a  delimitation 
commission  but  we  insist  on  the  other  party  evacuating 
the  territory  under  discussion  first. 

Of  course  the  Khedive’s  position  in  the  matter  is  not 
an  agreeable  one.  It  is  true  that  his  ancestors  con¬ 
tested  the  claims  of  the  Caliph  on  many  occasions,  and 
in  fact  owed  their  dominion  to  a  successful  revolt,  but 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  contest 
of  two  Mohammedan  Powers  which  remains  purely 
political  and  the  present  one.  As  we  have  indicated 
before,  the  Khedive  is  really  embarrassed  by  the  zeal 
of  the  infidel  in  protecting  his  rights  against  the 
Padishah.  The  Sultan  will  of  course  yield  in  the 
end,  but  the  delimitation  commission  will  prove  a 
source  of  much  annoyance.  Those  who  know  of 
the  Turkish  tactics  in  the  Aden  Hinterland  last 
year  will  readily  understand  why.  There  has  been 
some  rather  glib  talk  about  “  forcing  the  Dar¬ 
danelles”,  which  might  cost  more  money  in  ships 
than  some  anticipate  ;  it  would  also  be  a  useful  lead  to 
Russia  and  others  !  The  seizure  of  the  revenues  of 
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Smyrna  would  be  effective  in  the  end  but  slow.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  do  well  to  force  a  settlement  on 
one  or  two  other  matters  while  he  has  the  opportunity, 
including  the  extension  of  the  Smyrna-Aidin  line  which 
is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  Sultan’s  own  subjects 
and  the  trade  of  that  fertile  district  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Tsar  opened  the  first  session  of  the  Douma  on 
Thursday,  the  ceremony  taking  place  not  in  the  Douma 
building  but  in  the  Winter  Palace.  His  speech  con¬ 
tained  no  reference  to  any  specific  questions  of  policy  ; 
and  the  conventional  term  “gracious”  describes  it 
sufficiently.  One  phrase  however,  in  which  the  Tsar 
declared  that  he  would  unswervingly  uphold  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  he  had  granted,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
whole  controversy  about  the  Douma.  At  the  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  Douma  M.  Frisch,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  said  the  delegates  would  be  able  to  work  with 
full  publicity  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  Professor 
Muronzer  of  Moscow  was  elected  President. 

The  Douma  only  two  or  three  days  before  its  meet¬ 
ing  had  an  unexpected  situation  prepared  for  it  by  the 
Tsar.  Count  Witte  had  retired  and  a  new  Ministry 
had  been  appointed  with  MM.  Goremykin  and 
Stishinsky  as  its  principal  members  ;  and  they  are 
the  recognised  opponents  of  all  that  the  Constitutional 
Democrat  majority  in  the  Douma  represents.  Besides 
this  two  days  before  its  assembly  the  Tsar  promul¬ 
gated  a  new  body  of  organic  laws  which,  however 
unobjectionable,  or  even  welcome,  they  might  be  in 
themselves,  are  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  party  that  all  future  laws  shall  be  considered 
by  or  initiated  in  the  Douma.  But  Russia,  with 
loathsome  murders  of  officials  constantly  occurring, 
and  revolutionary  ruffians  awaiting  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  is  not  a  scene  for  constitutional  pedantry.  The 
theory  of  the  Douma’s  universal  legislative  supervision 
has  been  conceded  ;  and  Ministerial  responsibility 
takes  the  place  of  “autocracy”  so  far  at  least  that  all 
ukases  will  be  countersigned  by  some  Minister.  What 
may  be  the  practical  result  of  all  this  no  one  knows  : 
nor  what  the  majority  will  make  of  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gramme  which  in  England  or  France  would  be  deemed 
wildly  impossible. 

Second  ballotings  are  still  to  be  held  before  the 
actual  results  of  the  French  elections  will  be  known  ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  over  all  Opposition  parties  will  be  at 
least  two  hundred.  The  general  political  situation  is 
not  essentially  altered  ;  though  it  is  clear  the  majority 
is  more  distinctly  a  Republican  one  than  that  of  the  last 
Chamber.  The  real  fight  has  been  between  thorough¬ 
going  Republicans  and  all  varieties  of  anti  -  Re¬ 
publicans,  including  the  Plebiscitary  Republicans,  as 
M.  DerouKde,  who  heads  the  poll  in  Angouleme  on 
the  first  ballot,  but  was  run  so  closely  that  on  second 
balloting  he  may  be  defeated.  Though  many  well- 
known  Socialists  are  returned,  on  the  whole  they  are 
not  so  strong  ;  and  Republican  papers  are  congratu¬ 
lating  the  Government  on  this  element  of  the  bloc 
no  longer  perturbing  their  middle-class  supporters. 
One  pleasant  and  noteworthy  feature  of  the  elections 
was  the  more  moderate  tone  of  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Separation 
Law  ;  though  unhappily  the  elections  show  it  as  fait 
accompli.  The  religious  zeal  of  certain  English  folk  who 
rejoice  at  the  result  of  the  French  elections  and  simul¬ 
taneously  shriek  at  the  Education  Bill  here  makes  a 
good  jest  for  a  cynic. 

It  appears  from  Lord  Welby’s  County  Council  Budget 
statement  that  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
last  year,  which  was  over  forty  thousand  pounds,  was 
turned  into  a  deficit  by  the  loss  of  over  fifty  thousand 
pounds  on  the  steamboat  service.  For  next  year  the 
loss  to  the  rates  will  be  about  the  same  sum.  Gene- 
rallv  he  thinks  the  Council’s  finance  is  in  a  satisfactory 
state:  but  he  advised  it  to  give  its  stock  “a  little 
rest”,  for  the  price  for  loans  was  too  high  already  and 
a  sum  of  six  millions  is  still  required  to  complete  the 
electrification  of  the  tramways.  The  net  unremune- 
rative  debt  is  about  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions 
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Compared  with  other  great  towns  this  he  holds  is 
moderate.  The  rate  of  "ten  years  ago  was  about  ijd. 
in  the  pound  and  it  is  at  that  figure  now  ;  but  in  the 
interval  the  Imperial  grant  in  aid  has  been  reduced 
from  twopence  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing.  In  regard 
to  education  expenditure,  as  the  rate  must  go  up,  he 
reminded  the  Council  that  expensive  sites  and  decorated 
buildings  were  items  of  possible  retrenchment  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers. 

Here  is  a  true  story  of  War  Office  economy.  A 
certain  regiment,  quartered  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  from  which  its  stores  are  sent  to  it, 
is  obliged  according  to  its  equipment  list  to  have 
forty-eight  fusees,  presumably  for  the  ignition  of  fuses 
connected  with  explosives.  It  was  found  upon  an  occa¬ 
sion  not  long  ago  that  the  regiment  was  short  of  these 
fusees  and  this  was  duly  reported  to  the  proper  autho¬ 
rity.  Accordingly  two  boxes  of  fusees  were  despatched 
and,  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  explosives,  they  had 
according  to  regulation  to  be  packed  in  a  large  copper 
receptacle  of  considerable  weight  and  forwarded  specially 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  where  they  were 
duly  unpacked,  taken  in  charge,  entered  on  the  list  as 
having  been  received  and  the  empty  canister  or  box 
returned  to  the  stores  headquarter.  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  canister  are  such  that  it  is  estimated  the 
cost  of  its  journey  to  and  fro  may  be  anywhere  between 
five  and  ten  shillings  ;  the  two  boxes  of  fusees  on  the 
other  hand  might  have  been  purchased  locally  at  a 
penny  each. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  again  arrived  a  day  too  late  to 
be  present  at  the  Academy  banquet.  The  speakers 
with  one  accord  avoided  the  subject  of  art  and  devoted 
themselves  to  that  of  their  several  toasts.  The  event 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Kipling’s  reply  for  literature. 
He  had  paid  his  hosts  the  compliment  of  thought 
beforehand,  and  his  apologue  was  of  a  quality  rarely 
heard  in  after-dinner  speaking.  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  nephew.  He  himself 
attempted  to  draw  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject 
of  the  resumption  of  decorative  painting  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  evaded 
the  appeal,  we  think  wisely,  considering  the  previous 
history  of  the  scheme.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
the  more  hopeful  plan  is  for  private  patrons  and  artist- 
societies  to  choose  their  man  (subject  to  formal 
approval  by  a  committee  of  both  Houses)  and  pay  for 
his  work.  Will  not  the  Academy  show  an  example  by 
offering  to  decorate  a  certain  space  and  nominating 
one  or  more  of  their  members  or  students  to  do  it  ? 

The  bananaenters  into  imperial  and  municipal  politics. 
Mr.  Churchill  graciously  approves  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
colonial  policy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  bananas,  so  he 
told  us  at  Liverpool  ;  there  is  one  colonial  matter  then 
on  which  he  can  touch  without  giving  colonists  bad 
dreams.  Then  comes  the  County  Council  Chairman  with 
his  edict  against  throwing  fruit  skins  about ;  and  the 
banana  has  now  pretty  well  usurped  the  former  function 
of  the  orange  in  making  the  public  break  its  leg  or  its 
neck  on  the  pavement.  Mr.  Churchill  probably  did  not 
think  of  this  or  he  would  have  held  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
banana  policy  up  to  scorn. 

The  manager  of  the  refreshment  bars  at  Euston  can 
be  congratulated  on  his  plan  to  reform  the  railway- 
station  menu.  True,  the  refreshment  at  the  chief  stations 
is  not  quite  so  unrefreshing  as  it  used  to  be.  The  cup 
of  tea  is  not  the  cup  of  nicotine  it  was — if  it  does  notcheer, 
it  does  not  absolutely  poison.  Still  the  railway  sand¬ 
wich  is  often  most  offensive.  If  you  do  not  cautiously 
lift  the  top  layer  of  bread  and  examine  the  contents  you 
may  find  your  teeth  meeting  between  a  piece  of  gristle 
and  most  of  us  would  as  soon  have  gravel  as  gristle  in 
a  sandwich.  Then  the  coffee  !  take  it  away,  it  might  be 
anything — except  coffee.  As  for  smaller  stations,  with 
their  leathery  rolls,  abominable  Bath  buns,  acute 
dyspepsia  is  in  the  very  thought  of  them.  The  new 
sandwiches  of  various  sorts  at  Euston,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  are  to  have  no  top  layer  of  bread,  which  is 
a  good  idea. 


NONCONFORMIST  ASCENDENCY. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education 
Bill  and  all  the  signs  in  the  country  make  it 
increasingly  plain  that  if  ever  the  piratical  craft  which 
Mr.  Birrell  is  launching  with  uplifted  eyes  gets  clear  of 
the  parliamentary  slips,  it  will  certainly  capsize.  Even 
the  timid  people  who  usually  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  defeated  side  “  loyally  to  work  ”  any  measure  which 
has  been  shaped  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  are  re¬ 
cognising  that  the  Bill,  do  what  you  will  to  it,  is  unwork¬ 
able.  It  must  be  ended  to  be  mended.  Were  the 
Lords  to  shrink  from  their  duty,  the  nation  would  be 
at  once  plunged  into  the  most  embittered  strife  which 
has  troubled  England  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

In  fact,  while  King  and  Parliament  were  fighting 
in  the  field,  thousands  of  villages  lived  their  quiet 
lives  in  peaceful  unconsciousness,  but  the  new  effort 
to  impose  an  official  parliamentary  religion  on  Eng¬ 
land  will  bring  strife  into  every  hamlet  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Birrell  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  their  friends,  we  hear, 
are  still  “  ingeminating  peace  ”  with  damnable  iteration. 
Three  months  ago  Mr.  Birrell  was  incubating  a  scheme 
of  national  education  which  he  felt  confident  was  finally 
to  put  a  close  to  religious  conflict  and  unite  the  suffrages 
of  all  good  Englishmen.  He  forgot  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  which  holds  that  the  spoils  are  for 
the  victors.  And  now  his  name  is  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
unless  the  House  of  Lords  saves  him  from  his  fate,  as  a 
pinchbeck  Cromwell,  a  persecutor  in  cap  and  bells  of 
other  people’s  religion.  We  speak  in  perfect  soberness. 
Half  the  nation  detests  the  proposal  to  force  a  County 
Council  religion,  creedless,  colourless,  sapless,  savour¬ 
less,  on  five  or  six  millions  of  unfortunate  children. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  scolds  the  Church  of  England  for 
refusing  “frankly  to  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
Protestantism  ”.  Other  Liberal  speakers  deplore  the 
“anti-Protestant  attitude”  of  the  clergy  and  many  of 
the  laity.  Very  sad  no  doubt.  But  the  important 
fact  is  that  the  Church  of  England  has  with 
practically  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Evangelicals  like 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  John  Kennaway 
as  well  as  of  High  Churchmen,  indignantly  repudiated 
the  kind  of  pseudo-religious  teaching  which  the  Bill 
establishes  and  endows  out  of  the  public  funds.  There¬ 
fore,  says  Mr.  Birrell,  as  you,  half  the  nation,  are  not  as 
Protestant  as  you  ought  to  be,  we  shall  compel  you  to 
become  so.  In  the  debates  of  1902  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  affirmed  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
Protestant  body,  and  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
“  neutral  representation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity”,  which  is  “eminently 
representative”  of  the  feeling  of  all  good  Protestants, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  declared  distinctive  teaching  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  common  citizen¬ 
ship.  A  non-committal  Christianity  is,  in  short,  the 
natural  religion  of  an  Englishman.  And  if  he  does 
not  like  it,  he  must  have  it  all  the  same. 

The  “Westminster  Gazette”  admits  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  really  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  new  parliamentary  faith,  undenominationalism  can¬ 
not  be  thrust  down  her  throat.  But  it  claims  that 
the  Church  is  retreating  from  this  position,  inasmuch 
as  the  Bishops  have  protested  against  educational 
secularism,  and  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Con¬ 
vocation,  in  a  string  of  rather  feeble  resolutions,  hailed 
by  the  Liberal  press  as  “moderate”,  has  demanded 
that  Christian  instruction,  conditioned  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  Apostles’  Creed,  shall  be  given 
everywhere.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  official  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  standpoint  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  lucidity  and  grasp.  But 
what  is  obviously  meant  is  that  it  should  not  be,  as 
the  Bill  proposes,  in  the  power  of  local  authorities  to 
banish  religion  altogether  from  any  school,  nor  the 
Australian  system  of  pure  secularism  be  adopted  under 
which  religious  teaching  can  only  be  given  in  voluntary 
Saturday  and  Sunday  schools.  These  schools  are 
a  complete  failure.  Violent  articles  in  the  Liberal 
press,  headed  “The  Bishops  versus  the  Bible”  and 
the  like,  have  made  the  Episcopal  bench  nervous  about 
seeming  to  disparage  the  “simple  Bible  teaching” 
imposture.  Still,  if  the  Government  propose  to  settle 
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religion  on  the  only  logical  platform  which  is  now 
feasible— that  of  confining  the  teaching  given  under 
the  local  authorities  to  secular  subjects,  while  affording 
the  fullest  and  most  ungrudging  opportunities^  de¬ 
nominational  teaching  in  all  schools,  where  desired  by 
the  parents — the  ordinary  teachers  being  allowed,  if 
willing,  to  assist  in  it — we  are  convinced  that  the 
Church  will  accept  the  proposal.  Liberals  cannot 
say,  “  See,  it  is  you,  not  we,  who  want  to  turn  the 
Bible  out  of  the  schools”,  when  the  Church  (and, 
we  should  hope,  other  denominations  also)  steps,  Bible 
in  hand,  into  the  gap.  No  doubt,  a  question  may 
arise  whether  voluntary  effort — which  would  include, 
however,  the  assistance  of  the  regular  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  give  it — could  cope  with  the  problem, 
especially  in  big  cities.  If  the  Church  cannot  rise  to 
her  Divine  commission,  modern  Christianity  stands  con¬ 
demned.  A  living  faith  would  call  forth  an  army  of 
Teaching  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  to  build  up 
the  religious  future  of  England. 

The  “facilities”  thrown  to  rural  denominationalists 
like  a  bone  to  a  dog  are  not  in  the  least  what  is 
wanted.  They  would  still  leave  dissent — or,  it  a  neutral 
expression  be  preferred,  inorganic  Protestantism  as 
the  established  and  endowed  religion  ot  the  land.  I  he 
parish  priest  would  come  in  under  them  as  the  deputy 
of  the  regular  teacher — a  tolerated  interloper  in  a 
school  which  has  very  likely  been  built,  or  supported 
for  years,  by  his  exertions.  Above  all,  the  Church 
would  seem  to  place  her  seal  on  the  foolish  and 
unscientific  idea  that  a  boneless  and  unhistoric  theism 
can  be  made  the  foundation  for  revealed  religion,  as 
though  the  counsel  of  God  towards  men  in  His  Church 
and  Gospel  ordinances  were  something  additional  and 
extra  and  not  of  the  very  woof  and  web  of  Christianity. 
If  Church  teaching  is  anything  at  all,  it  must  be 
substructure,  not  superstructure.  A  child’s  education 
must  begin,  not  end,  with  the  teaching  that  it  is  a 
member  of  a  Divine  family  and  fellowship,  and  on  this 
fundamental  conception  the  Catechism  bases  instruction 
in  its  privileges  and  duties  towards  God  and  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  To  begin  with  “ethical  teaching”  and  end  (if  there 
is  time)  with  the  Christian  faith  is  to  invert  the  order 
of  religious  training.  Nor  can  undenominational  and 
■Church  teaching  be  imparted  in  alternate  layers.  No 
doubt  it  is  usual  at  present  in  Church  schools,  out  ot 
delicacy  towards  children  of  Dissenters,  to  teach  the 
Catechism  on  one  or  two  mornings  only,  and  it  is  asked, 
how  will  the  clergy  be  worse  off  under  the  Bill  ?  But 
Bible  lessons  from  a  trained  Church  teacher,  lessons 
starting  from  a  Church  standpoint  and  penetrated  with 
definite  doctrinal  conviction,  are  something  wholly 
different  from  scriptural  scraps  imparted  precariously 
by  an  untested  “  Civil  servant  ”  apostolically  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  County  Council. 

We  say  “untested”.  And  the  Government  claim 
that  the  election — for  the  poor  electors  had  never  heard 
of  the  fallacia  plurium  interrogationum — gave  them  a 
■clear  mandate  to  abolish  “tests”.  It  was,  however, 
certain  from  the  first  that  they  could  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  “  It  is  the  business  of  the  State  ”, 
cries  that  mediaevalist  Mr.  Llovd-George,  “to  train 
and  discipline  the  conscience  on  a  Christian  basis  ”. 
But  the  trainer  might  avow  himself  an  atheist  !  The 
basis  of  Christian  teaching  is  to  be  “our  common 
Protestantism  ”.  But  Baptist  children  might  be  taught 
by  a  shaven  monk  !  The  good  muddle-headed  voters 
did  not  mean  this,  or  mean  anything;  but  “priestly 
tests  ”  sounded  almost  as  dreadful  as  Chinese 
slavery.  Now,  it  appears,  the  Bill  merely  gives 
the  imposing  of  the  “test”  to  the  local  authority 
instead  of  to  the  managers.  Candidates  for  employ¬ 
ment  are  not  to  be  required  to  “  subscribe  any  religious 
creed” — the}'  never  were;  but,  says  Mr.  Birrell,  “no 
restraint  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  local  authority 
in  satisfying  itself  that  teachers  who  undertake  to  give 
religious  teaching  are  not  unqualified  to  give  it.”  In 
Wales  this  will  mean  that  no  Churchman  need  apply. 

What  could  be  more  illogical  than  this  absurd  Bill  as 
coming  from  champions  of  ecclesiastical  equality  and 
State  neutrality  in  religion?  Yet  the  Government  has 
not  the  courage  to  be  resolutely  unjust.  Its  concessions 
destroy  the  policy  of  the  measure  without  conciliating 
anybody.  The  Bill  is  oppressive  and  yet  cowardly. 


LA  FRANCE  QUI  MEURT. 

HE  Bloc  is  in  the  saddle  again  ;  that  is  the  net 
result  of  the  French  elections  held  last  Sunday. 
Numerous  second  ballots  are  to  take  place,  but  they 
will  evidently  not  affect  the  general  character  of  the 
election,  which  renews  the  lease  of  power  of  the  Sarrien 
government,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  body  of  political 
opinion  which  it  represents.  We  are  more  sorry  than 
surprised  at  the  result.  Experienced  observers  may 
have  been  wrong  in  this  case,  as  they  have  been 
wrong  before,  but  the  deplorable  fact  is  that  the 
French  nation  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  affected 
by  events  which  even  those  who  knew  it  well  were 
convinced  would  stir  it  from  its  habitual  apathy. 
The  series  of  governments  which  have  formed  the 
executives  of  the  Bloc  have  outraged  every  senti¬ 
ment  which  was  commonly,  though  apparently  with¬ 
out  reason,  supposed  to  distinguish  the  French  nation. 
Religion  and  honour  have  alike  been  violated  by 
their  policy,  and  military  discipline  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  The  odious  system  of  delation  practised,  and 
exposed  only  a  short  time  ago,  surpassed  in  wicked¬ 
ness  anything  possible  outside  ot  Turkey,  but  it  has 
been  publicly  endorsed  and  defended  recently  by  ad¬ 
vanced  Republicans.  The  Church  has  been  monstrously 
treated,  but  certainly  not  worse  than  the  army,  whose 
loyalty  has,  however,  stood  the  test  with  admirable 
calmness.  During  the  late  strikes  the  soldiers  proved 
absolutely  ready  to  obey  on  every  occasion,  either  to 
stand  firm  without  retaliating  beneath  a  hail  of  missiles 
or  charging  and  firing  on  their  own  class,  when  ordered. 
The  appeals  of  mob  oratory  appear  at  present  not  to 
have  sapped  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  nor  have  the 
far  more  invidious  example  of  some  of  their  chiefs.  With 
a  removal  of  the  Bloc  regime  it  may  be  doubtful  how 
long  the  army  will  retain  the  traditions  it  has  inherited 
from  a  glorious  past.  While  the  private  lives  of  officers 
are  no  longer  safe  from  the  espionage  of  their  colleagues, 
the  soldier  must  find  his  personal  loyalty  sapped  in  time 
by  the  prevailing  tone. 

This  election  differs  little  from  many  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  its  main  features,  but  the  provocation  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  nation  far  exceeds  anything  it  has 
suffered  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Third  Republic, 
yet  the  strange  result  has  been  that  the  system  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  a  state  of  things  seems  to  be  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  Besides  merely  emphasising  its 
approval  of  the  Republic  as  it  is  now  worked,  we  tear 
we  must  assume  that,  if  it  does  not  greatly  approve, 
the  nation  is  by  no  means  indignant  at  the  regime  of 
M.  Combes  and  General  Andre. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  fair  to  put  down  the  victory 
of  the  Bloc  entirely  to  public  approval  or  apathy.  In 
reviewing  the  results  of  French  elections  we  always 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  advantages  obtained 
in  electioneering  by  the  party  in  power.  Nowhere  does 
the  motto  “  beati  possidentes  ”  find  its  application  so 
thoroughly  developed.  The  mere  fact  that  a  certain 
brand  of  Republican  could  pull  the  wires  in  Paris  would 
be  quite  enough  to  ensure  their  side  a  large  quota  of 
representatives.  It  would  take  an  enormous  wave  of 
popular  feeling  to  counteract  its  effects,  but  such  a 
wave  might  well  have  arisen  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years.  Not  only  is  this  not  so  but  there  is 
hardly  a  faint  indication  of  a  ground-swell  of  feeling. 
France  then,  after  making  all  fair  deductions,  remains 
contented  with  the  same  style  of  policy  which  has 
earned  her  so  little  credit  during  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

This  seems  to  mark  another  stage  in  the  down¬ 
ward  course  of  France  as  a  great  nation.  It  may  be 
that  the  Opposition  proper  had  little  to  recommend  it ; 
though  even  within  the  Republican  party  itself  a  nucleus 
of  eminent  names  exists  round  which  right  opinion  might 
concentrate.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  that  it  does  not.  Right  opinion  certainly 
exists  as  anyone  knows  who  takes  the  trouble  to  talk 
with  any  number  of  able  Frenchmen  who  are  engaged 
in  intellectual  labour  of  any  kind,  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  best  section  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  will  no 
longer  trouble  itself  about  current  politics,  Its  members 
will  frequently  not  even  go  to  the  poll.  They  allow 
their  country  to  take  its  chance  :  politicians,  they  hold, 
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are  as  a  rule  canaille  and  may  be  left  to  stew  in  their 
own  juice.  This  state  of  things  then  is  due  largely  to 
the  carelessness  of  an  upper  class,  or  what  remains  of 
an  upper  class,  which  is  either  engrossed  in  business  or 
frivolous  pleasures,  and  has  no  time  or  inclination  to 
serve  the  country  or  even  to  take  the  trouble  to  present 
public  affairs  in  their  true  light  before  their  fellow- 
citizens.  As  for  the  lower  middle  class  it  remains  much 
as  it  always  was  in  France,  divorced  from  all  idealism 
and  occupied  solely  with  its  own  affairs,  which  are  often 
sordid  and  always  narrow.  They  have  no  idea  about 
politics  save  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to 
preserve  their  possessions  intact,  otherwise  they  enter¬ 
tain  complete  indifference  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  business  of  government  is  carried  out. 

While  the  wealthier  classes  seem  to  be  wrapped  in 
apathy,  the  peasantry  and  artisans  are  developing 
opinions  which  also  mean  stagnation,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  growth  of  a  certain  type  of  Socialism  is 
the  most  striking  feature  among  the  lower  “couches 
sociales  ”  of  France  to-day.  We  are  no  opponents  of 
social  economics  ;  economically  Socialism,  we  believe, 
contains  in  it  the  germ  of  truth  ;  but  it  cannot  work 
unassisted  by  other  influences  which  it  is  the  prime 
aim  of  Socialists  in  France  to  destroy.  Without  religion 
and  directed  by  the  average  man  democracy  be¬ 
comes  materialism  and  degenerates  into  contradictory 
Anarchism.  The  socialism  which  has  laid  hold  of  the 
working  classes  in  France  when  stripped  of  the  mere 
verbiage  which  oratory  may  throw  around  it,  means 
nothing  but  the  increase  of  personal  comfort  and  an 
endeavour  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  many  from  the 
pockets  of  the  few.  This  is  a  purely  selfish  cult,  in 
which  the  nation  as  such  is  lost  sight  of.  The  English¬ 
man,  with  all  his  faults,  still  has  an  outlook  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  country  in  general,  but  the  ordinary 
Frenchman  is  ludicrously  limited  to  the  details  of  his 
own  locality  and  the  pursuit  of  petty  distinctions. 

In  fact,  the  general  condition  of  France  recalls  with 
startling  similitude  the  state  of  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Rome  during  the  earlier  empire.  There  is  a  great 
diffusion  of  personal  comfort  among  all  classes,  much 
cleverness  and  intellectual  alertness,  coupled  with 
artistic  capacity  on  a  considerable,  but  not  a  high, 
scale,  a  growing  dislike  for  dangerous  adventure,  and 
a  great  desire  for  personal  distinction  of  a  trivial  kind. 
Scepticism  and  cynicism  as  to  religion  and  all  high  ideals 
are  general  save  in  brilliant  exceptions.  We  gladly 
admit  that  there  is  much  capacity  for  higher  aims 
among  a  certain  class,  but  unfortunately  they  have 
allowed  the  control  of  events  to  slip  from  them,  and 
the  country  at  large  maintains  that  indifference  to  its 
wider  destinies  which  is  shown  by  the  recent  elections. 
Anyone  who  has  read  that  remarkable  book  “  La  terre 
qui  meurt  ”  will  have  grasped  the  fact  that  the  class 
which  was  once  looked  upon  as  rooted  to  the  soil  is 
now  drifting  into  the  towns  and  demands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  panem  ”  if  not  “  Circenses”.  France  who  for 
long  led  the  world  in  political  ideas  now  aspires  to 
show  the  way  to  a  dull  uniformity  of  physical  ease 
and  parochial  indifferentism. 


RUSSIA  AND  COUNT  WITTE. 

USSIA  has  come  through  a  series  of  misfortunes 
that  would  probably  have  crushed  out  a  nation  of 
less  power  of  endurance  and  with  less  recuperative 
resources.  The  tide  of  disaster  was  effectively  stemmed 
by  the  strong  personality  and  firm  and  dexterous  hand¬ 
ling  of  one  man — a  man  who  not  only  unquestionably 
possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  but 
had  the  esteem  of  the  outside  world,  and  especially 
commanded  the  full  reliance  of  foreign  financial  com¬ 
munities.  Count  Witte’s  latest  service  to  his  country 
was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  public-  life. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  personal  friend  and 
collaborator,  Count  Lamsdorff,  he  snatched  at  the 
crucial  opportunity  that  happily  presented  itself  in 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  and  by  an  astute  diplomatic 
move  reinstated  Russia  into  the  place  of  influence 
which  she  had  temporarily  lost  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  Their  diplomacy  prevented  Germany’s  clever 
manoeuvring  for  pre-eminence,  dissipated  the  night¬ 


mare  which  brooded  over  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  opened  the  way  for  Russia  to  rehabilitate 
her  credit  in  the  financial  markets  of  the  world. 
She  was  thus  enabled  to  resume  the  position  among 
the  Powers  that  she  had  lost  during  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  disturbances.  In  spite  of  her  apparent  national 
insolvency,  in  spite  of  the  damaging  intrigues  and  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  of  the  restless  predominant  party 
of  reformers  at  home,  and  the  boycott  of  her  influential 
neighbour  abroad,  Russia  speedily  succeeded,  under 
Count  Witte’s  management,  in  raising  the  biggest 
foreign  loan  recorded  in  the  history  of  national  finance. 
Her  economic  and  political  convalescence  appeared  to- 
be  happily  assured  at  the  supreme  moment  of  her  con¬ 
stitutional  resurrection. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Russian  loan  in  the  face 
of  inconceivable  difficulties  was  mainly  due  to  Count 
Witte.  But  immediately  following  that  achievement 
came  his  precipitate,  forced  or  voluntary  retirement, 
whichever  it  might  be,  causing  a  general  shock  of 
surprise  ;  and  to  none  was  the  surprise  greater  than  to 
unprejudiced  observers  of  his  distinguished  career. 
For  a  great  Prime  Minister  to  retire  on  the  eve 
of  the  opening  of  his  country’s  first  Parliament,  the 
Parliament  which  was  created  and  organised  by  him¬ 
self,  is  as  unaccountable  as  would  be  the  action  of  a 
naval  captain  who  threw  up  the  command  of  a  splendid 
ship  on  her  first  voyage.  If  Russia  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  able  public  servants  ;  if  her  states¬ 
men  had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  respective 
careers,  or  even  shown  marked  aptitude  for  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them  by  their  Sovereign — then  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  Minister  like  Count  Witte  would  not  have 
been  a  particularly  unfortunate  or  remarkable  oc¬ 
currence.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  such  public  men 
are  at  this  moment  to  be  found  in  Russia.  Despite 
Count  Witte’s  faults,  he  has  undoubtedly  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  sagacious  statesman  and  a  skilful  diplo¬ 
matist.  And  Russia,  at  the  present  critical  moment 
in  her  internal  affairs,  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  her  history,  requires  an  astute  diplomatist 
and  an  able  statesman  at  the  helm,  to  guide  not 
so  much  her  foreign  as  her  domestic  policy.  In 
the  existing  state  of  things  at  Tsdrskoye  Sellb, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  sift  facts  from  mere 
rumours.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  declared  that  this 
first  Ministerial  crisis  in  Russia  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  long-concocted,  gigantic  palace  conspiracy.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  informed  by  the  S.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  “Times”  that  Count  Witte 
has  been  aiming  at  a  new  form  of  autocracy  for 
himself,  which  was  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  and 
to  deprive  the  Duma  of  any  initiative  in  matters 
concerning  the  future  government  of  the  country, 
and  that  on  discovering  the  drift  of  his  Prime 
Minister’s  policy,  the  Tsar  declared  in  no  uncertain 
language  that  he  thought  the  project  Count  Witte  had 
in  mind  was  unseemly,  unwise  and  dangerous.  If  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  has  taken  place  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  Emperor’s  desire  to  abandon  the 
bureaucratic  methods  of  Count  \\  itte,  how  is  it  that 
the  dissolution  of  one  bureaucratic  ministry  has  led  to 
the  selection  of  another,  formed  from  unpopular 
elements?  Goremykin,  the  Premier,  is  the  incarnation 
of  extreme  Conservatism.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  S.  V.  Roukhloff  and  A.  S.  Stishinsky, 
Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  respectively, 
are  bureaucratic  to  the  core. 

The  exceptionally  distinguished  services  rendered  by 
Count  Witte  to  his  country  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  her  history;  the  acknowledgment  of  these 
special  services  and  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Emperor  on  his  retirement,  and,  finally,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation  gained  by  him  during  his  Premier¬ 
ship,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that .  his 
conge  is  an  absolute  dismissal.  The  “  Novoye  \  remia  , 
one  of  the  calmest  journalistic  surveyors  of  the  present 
situation,  is  of  opinion  that  the  retirement  of  Count 
Witte  is  but  a  re-starting  point  in  his  political  career, 
and  we  are  much  inclined  to  endorse  this  view.  It 
looks  on  the  face  of  it  very  much  like  a  removal  from 
one  important  position  to  the  command  of  another  still 
more  important.  In  the  capacity  of  President  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  which  is  to  exercise  a  staying  influence 
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on  the  “  excess  of  zeal  ”  of  the  Lower  one,  Count  Witte 
will  appear  as  a  general  holding  a  position  more 
exposed  to  attack  and  in  greater  need  of  his  command¬ 
ing  personality.  Had  the  result  of  the  elections  not 
shown  that  the  Duma  is  going  to  be  an  ultra-opposi¬ 
tion  body,  Count  Witte  might  probably  have  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  decisive  victory 
obtained  by  the  cadets  at  the  polls  has  prompted  the 
Government  to  consolidate  the  Conservative  elements 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  by  rallying  the  forces  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  Moderates.  It  is  probable  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  change  in  the  Cabinet  has  been  to  cement 
the  moderate  parties  in  the  Duma.  In  the  float¬ 
ing  of  parliamentary  reforms  the  Count  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  forming  a  Cabinet  in  his 
capacity  of  member  of  Parliament  than  as  a  Minister 
of  the  old  regime.  The  retirement  of  Count  Witte 
does  not  necessarily  mean  postponement  of  reforms, 
nor  the  extinction  of  their  initiator.  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  Democrats,  it  appears,  have  not  failed  to 
realise  this  themselves  ;  hence  the  earnest  appeal  of 
the  leaders,  in  their  speeches  at  their  last  week’s  con¬ 
gress,  for  moderation  on  the  part  of  their  followers  in 
their  preparatory  attack  on  the  Government.  Their 
organ,  the  “  Retch  ”,  says  that  if  the  fact  of  Count 
Witte’s  departure  were  to  disarm  the  Opposition  in  the 
Duma,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of 
political  strategy.  At  any  rate,  it  is  important,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  “slaughter  of  the  innocents”,  that  a 
strong  party  of  the  moderate  Government  supporters 
should  be  inside  the  new  Parliament  rather  than  outside 
of  it.  It  is  still  more  important  that  the  Duma,  once 
opened,  should  not  indulge  in  long-winded  vituperation 
of  the  Government,  or  waste  time  in  demanding  the  re¬ 
scission  of  the  edicts  placing  certain  districts  and  towns 
under  special  restrictive  laws,  whilst  murderous  attempts 
on  the  lives  of  officials  and  the  sacking  of  public  cash 
deposits  continue.  The  passing  of  a  Bill  establishing 
the  inviolability  of  the  person,  abolishing  capital 
punishment  and  giving  free  pardon  to  all  political 
criminals,  would  be  popular  and  might  be  praiseworthy 
if  bomb-throwers  and  murderous  burglars  were  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  indemnity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Duma  should  at  once  set 
itself  seriously  to  the  task  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  understanding  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
people. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AND  RATES. 

ORD  DENBIGH  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday  made  the  gravamen  of  his  charge 
against  the  present  system  of  local  taxation  the  fact 
that  personal  property  contributes  so  little  to  it. 
There  are  not  many  propositions  about  rates  that 
would  command  such  general  assent  as  this.  It  is 
obvious,  and  no  one  would  deny  it,  unless  it  might  be  a 
Radical  politician  who  thought  he  saw  in  it  a  suggestion 
that  landed  and  other  real  property  bears  too  great  a 
share  of  local  burdens.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  any 
case  for  the  landlord  ;  and  believes  the  proposal  is 
only  an  attempt  to  shift  those  burdens  on  to  some¬ 
body  else  in  accordance,  as  he  thinks,  with  the 
traditions  of  the  landlord  class.  But  most  rate¬ 
payers  who  look  at  the  question  of  rates  without  poli¬ 
tical  bias  hold  two  simple  principles,  one  of  them 
being  that  rates  are  too  high  ;  the  other  that  it  is  not 
fair  that  rich  people  in  a  neighbourhood  should  often 
pay  less  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  for  rates  than 
many  who  are  poorer,  but  who  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  only  kind  of  property  which  is  liable  to  rating. 
Why  should  one  kind  of  property,  they  ask,  not  contribute 
as  well  as  another  to  the  expenses  of  local  government  ? 
The  demand  itself  cannot  be  said  to  be  unreasonable  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  the  rating  of  personalty  is  not 
within  the  region  of  possibility  because  the  practical 
difficulties  are  insuperable.  Rating  seems  to  be  full  of 
these  dilemmas.  In  regard  to  the  rating  of  land  values, 
for  example,  there  are  experts  who,  while  admitting  the 
abstract  principle  of  separately  rating  land,  declare  that 
it  cannot  be  done  on  any  consistent  and  sound  working 
system.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  soon  to  take  for 
granted  the  k  priori  impossibility  of  either  one  or  the 
other,  as  the  question  of  rating  has  never  yet  been 
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seriously  taken  in  hand.  If  there  could  be  degrees  of  im¬ 
possibility  we  should  suppose  the  greater  degree  must 
be  assigned  to  the  rating  of  land  values  ;  and  any 
Government  that  pledged  itself  to  introduce  that  prin¬ 
ciple  could  hardly  decline  to  deal  with  the  rating  of 
personalty  on  the  ground  of  its  difficulty.  Yet  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  has  committed  itself  to  the  rating  of 
land  values  as  part  of  its  radical  programme. 

We  may  suspect  Lord  Fitzmaurice  therefore  when  he 
hints  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  rating  has  placed 
the  rating  of  personalty  out  of  the  region  of  possibility. 
Lord  Denbigh  was  on  the  commission  ;  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  pointed  out  that,  although  there  were  wide 
differences  of  opinion,  through  all  the  reports  ran  the 
admission  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  give 
effect  to  the  views  which  Lord  Denbigh  had  ex¬ 
pressed.  Granting  that  the  difficulties  are  equal, 
the  justice  of  including  both  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty  in  rating  assessments  is  considerably  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  the  justice  of  rating  land  values.  It  is  a  judi¬ 
cial  accident  that  personal  property  is  not  rated  as  well 
as  real  property.  Some  centuries  ago  the  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  the  bases  of  rating  ;  and  the  distinction 
which  has  ever  since  prevented  personal  property  from 
being  liable  to  rates  was  then  made  on  technical  grounds. 
We  say  technical  grounds  because  the  case  turned 
on  the  old  legal  distinction  which  then  separated  real 
and  personal  property  from  each  other  as  if  they  had 
nothing  in  common  and  differed  toto  coelo.  But  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  for  many  years  now  has 
been  directed  to  abolishing  the  differences  that  formerly 
existed  between  one  kind  of  property  and  another. 
Formerly  it  would  have  been  considered  an  impossible 
idea  that  real  property  should  go  to  the  executors  of  a 
will  and  not  to  the  heir  at  law  ;  or  that  it  should  be 
liable  to  pay  the  testator’s  debts  ;  and  so  on.  The 
distinction  in  rating  grew  up  in  this  legal  atmosphere  ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  rating  question  came 
before  the  Courts  for  the  first  time  now,  they  would 
decide  the  case  as  the  older  Judges  did.  If  the  Courts 
had  decided  long  ago  that  a  man  must  pay  poor  rate 
on  the  value  of  the  cattle  he  had,  as  well  as  on  the  field 
in  which  he  pastured  them,  there  would  never  have 
been  the  difficulty,  now  alleged  to  be  insuperable,  of 
making  all  kinds  of  personal  property  liable  to  rates. 
Once  it  had  been  decided  that  cattle  were  assessable, 
the  difficulty  of  assessing  stocks  and  shares  and  other 
investments  would  have  been  surmounted  as  these 
forms  of  property  began  to  grow  in  importance  in  a 
growing  industrial  society. 

No  one  who  has  considered  the  complications  which 
arise  in  attempting  to  rate  personal  property  will  be 
inclined  to  treat  them  lightly.  The  point  of  importance 
is  that  there  is  a  good  case  for  holding  that  this  subject 
cannot  be  put  aside  ;  for  the  present  Government  has 
shown  its  bias  towards  dealing  with  local  rating  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  only  perpetuate  the  sole  rating 
of  real  property,  but  would  increase  the  anomaly  of 
drawing  only  upon  this  source  of  local  taxation.  There 
have  been  numerous  statements  from  members  of  the 
Government  that  the  rating  of  land  values  was  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  for  revising  the  rating  system  ;  but  none 
which  showed  that  they  had  the  intention  of  including 
the  subject  of  rating  personal  property.  Yet  to  omit 
this  would  be  just  as  piecemeal  a  treatment  of  rating 
as  that  of  the  Conservative  Government  which  was  re¬ 
proached  for  its  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  Lord  Denbigh 
has  now  obtained  a  statement  from  Lord  Ripon  ;  and 
the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  rating  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  will  not  be  passed  over  as  out  of  the 
range  of  legislation.  The  Government  promises  a 
settlement  of  the  whole  question  of  local  taxation  ; 
and  states  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  ought 
fully  to  be  considered.  It  would  be  a  curious 
settlement  or  full  consideration  which  evaded  the 
inquiry  whether  or  not  personal  property  should  con¬ 
tribute  as  well  as  real  property  to  local  taxation. 

Any  widening  of  the  resources  of  local  authorities 
is  closely  connected  with  a  matter  which  is  of  the 
first  importance  at  present.  Lord  Denbigh  joined  to 
his  proposition  for  rating  personalty  a  rider  implying 
that  the  system  of  compounding  made  a  large  number 
ot  ratepayers  indifferent  to  the  growth  of  local  taxation. 
At  a  time  when  there  is  considerable  dissaticfaction 
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with  local  government,  there  seems  an  inconsistency  in 
presenting  them  with  new  sources  of  rating  whether  in 
the  form  of  personalty  or  of  land  values.  Perhaps  it 
there  were  not  so  "much  disappointment  with  the 
effect  which  the  extension  of  local  government  has  had 
on  local  life,  especially  in  the  smaller  areas,  the  question 
of  their  extravagance  would  not  assume  so  much  im¬ 
portance.  If  we  found  a  healthier  local  spirit  animating 
these  local  bodies  ;  if  the  mass  of  their  inhabitants  took 
a  real  interest  in  their  self-government,  and  did  not 
confine  their  exhibition  of  zeal  to  occasions  where 
political  party  enthusiasms  were  aroused,  there  would 
be  less  disposition  to  assume  that  whether  ratepayers’ 
money  is  spent  extravagantly  or  not  is  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  indifference  to  them.  They  may  complain  of  their 
representatives,  or  reproach  them  for  extravagance,  but 
they  give  no  support  to  the  democratic  theory  that  it 
the  people  have  the  right  of  election  they  will  choose 
the  men  best  fitted  "to  represent  them.  We  are 
tempted  to  say  that  they  illustrate  the  quite  different 
maxim  that  every  community  has  the  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  deserves.  Since  1888,  at  least,  there  are  few 
signs  that  the  art  of  local  government  has  flourished 
in°proportion  to  the  opportunity  given  it  ;  and  it  has 
not  proved  the  successful  educational  experiment  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be.  We  should  be  all  the  better  if  we 
had  retained  in  local  administration  some  of  that 
magisterial  element  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  which  has 
been  superseded  by  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant 
local  politician.  If  the  country  gentleman  were  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  we  began  at  the  wrong  end  ;  he  was  more 
efficient  as  an  administrator  than  as  a.  magistrate. 
Perhaps*  it  may  be  found  in  course  of  time  that  our 
rating  system,  as  government  in  general,  is  a  great 
deal  too"  much  founded  on  the  assumed  necessity  of 
having  as  bases  small  local  areas.  The  parish  was  very 
well  "in  former  times  ;  it  was  the  necessary  unit  of 
society  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  his¬ 
torical  connexion  has  not  made  us  unnecessarily 
parochial  in  these  days.  It  may  happen  that  some 
adaptation  of  the  method  now  employed  frequently  in 
large  towns  of  equalising  the  rates  of  the  different 
districts  will  be  found  feasible  over  larger  areas,  and 
perhaps  over  the  whole  country.  This,  if  it  were 
applied  more  extensively,  would  remove  the  anomaly 
which  enables  the  possessor  of  personal  property  to 
escape  rating  because  his  property  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  not  localised  in  any  rating  area.  He  would 
then  contribute  to  rating,  as  in  fact  he  does  contribute 
to  it  by  the  grants  in  aid.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
against  them  they  do  effect  to  some  extent  this  desirable 
object.  Nobody  is  very  much  enamoured  of  grants  in 
aid  ;  and  they  have  not  been  regarded  as  anything  but 
temporary  expedients ;  but  they  provide  a  method 
indirectly  under  the  name  of  taxation  for  bringing  per¬ 
sonal  property  into  the  rating  system.  Probably  there 
is  “  insuperable  difficulty  ”  in  doing  this  if  we  confine 
our  levies  of  rates  to  local  areas.  The  real  question  is 
whether  it  is  necessary  so  to  confine  them.  This  has 
not  been  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  considered.  Before  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  difficulty  “insuperable”,  and  discarding 
the  principle  of  grants  in  aid  because  their  method  is 
faulty,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  we  might  not  by 
some  other  method  extend  the  principle  ;  that  principle 
being  the  liability  of  personal  property  to  contribute  to 
rating. 


THE  CITY. 

IT  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  raise  the  Bank 
rate  above  4,  but  the  general  view  is  that  money 
will  not  be  cheap  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  has 
been  a  very  anxious  and  trying  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  owing  to  the  fall  in  American  shares.  At 
one  time  the  feeling  of  despondency  almost  degenerated 
into  a  panic,  but  just  before  the  carry-over  American 
rails  recovered  substantially,  and  Union  Pacifies,  having 
been  down  as  low  as  145,  made  up  at  152.  Compared 
with  the  previous  carry-over  the  losses  appear  slight. 
Thus  Unions  have  only  fallen  2|,  Milwaukees,  Louis- 
villes  and  Denvers  3,  Baltimores  1,  and  Steel  Commons 
1 7;.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 

previous  account  Unions  made  up  at  162,  and  Steels 


at  44,  and  Milwaukees  about  10  points  higher.  A  great 
many  operators  were  forced  to  sell  at  the  lowest  prices, 
because  they  could  not  face  the  contingency  of  a  further 
fall,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  enormous  sums  in 
differences  have  been  paid  this  account.  The  field  is 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  a  market  does 
not  recover  very  quickly  when  many  people  have  been 
badly  hurt.  After  recent  experience  it  is  idle  to 
prophesy  anything  about  the  American  market.  .  But 
we  hazard  the  opinion  that,  despite  of  the  prosperity  in 
American  trade,  the  prices  of  American  securities  will 
only  rise  slowly  to  their  former  level,  and  that  anything 
like  a  “bull”  campaign  is  out  of  the  question.  But 
then  “  You  never  can  tell”.  Congress  has  risen,  and 
the  big  interests  in  America,  who  want  to  place  their 
bond  issues  may  be  strong  enough  to  engineer  a  rise. 

It  is  said  that  the  insurance  companies,  who  in  normal 
times  are  such  staunch  supporters  of  the  investment 
market,  will  have  some  £40,000,000  less  to  invest  this 
year  than  usual,  a  fact  which  (if  it  be  one)  would 
certainly  affect  the  value  of  gilt-edged  securities,  and 
even  the  class  of  stocks  known  as  speculative  invest¬ 
ments.  But  is  it  a  fact  ?  We  see  it  stated  that  the 
British  insurance  companies  will  decline  to  pay  earth¬ 
quake  claims  from  San  Francisco,  that  is,  claims  for 
damage  arising  from  or  caused  by  the  earthquake, 
which  is  “the  act  of  God  ”.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  insurance  companies,  which  are  not 
philanthropic  societies,  will  pay  up  on  merely  senti¬ 
mental  grounds,  or  that  they  will  be  guided  by  any  other 
consideration  but  that  of  their  contract  and  the  law.  Hou 
will  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  damage  done 
by  fire  and  damage  caused  by  the  earthquake  ?  In  the 
case  of  a  building  merely  thrown  down,  of  course  it 
would  be  easy  to  resist  the  claim.  But  in  the  case  ot 
fire  how  is  it  to  be  decided  what  was  the  causa 
causans  ”  of  the  fire  ?  The  earthquake  breaks  up  gas- 
pipes  or  electrical  plant  and  starts  a  fire,  which  the 
wind  carries  into  the  adjoining  street.  Is  the  fire  which 
thus  spreads  to  and  destroys  adjacent  buildings  caused 
by  the  earthquake  or  not  ?  It  seems  that  a  long  vista 
of  litigation  is  thus  opened  up,  which  it  will  take  years 
to  settle,  and  that  the  insurance  companies  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  tie  up  their  funds  for  all  that  time.  It 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  would  follow  the  example  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  advertises 
a  short  and  exact  statement  of  its  possible  liability 
and  resources.  The  company’s  possible  maximum 
loss  at  San  Francisco  is  stated  to  be  £1,000,000.  In 
1903  its  premium  income  was  £1,486,638  ;  its 
profit  and  interest  £393,421,  and  the  dividend  paid 
£72,800.  Its  total  security  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£4, 432, 7^31  made  up  of  capital  paid  up  £227,300  ; 
Fire  fund'^530,000  :  balance  carried  forward  £627,000 ; 
reserve  fund  £1,000,000  ;  uncalled  capital  £2,047, 500- 
There  is  surely  no  reason  for  anxiety  here. 

Every  Glasgow  man  knows  “  Dixons  :  indeed  the 
concern  has  given  its  name  to  a  street  in  Glasgow. 
William  Dixon,  which  is  now  being  turned  from  a 
private  into  a  public  company,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
coal  and  iron  businesses  in  Scotland.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  Dixons  are  still  in  the  business  :  at  least 
the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  directorate.  The 
assets  to  be  acquired,  including  lands,  works,  and 
collieries,  are  valued  at  ,£1,226,180.  The  average 
profits  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  are  certified 
to  be  £107,064.  There  is  an  issue  of  ,£200,000  De- 
bentunT" stock  (4  per  cent.)  at  par,  redeemable  at  103 
on  and  after  1  March,  1911,  being  part  of  a  total  issue 
of  ,£300, 000  :  and  an  issue  of  20,000  5  per  cent,  cumu¬ 
lative  preference  shares  of  ,£10  each,  being  part  of  an 
authorised  issue  of  30,000  preference  shares  of  £ic. 
As  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  total 
issues  of  debentures  and  preference  shares  is  only 
£27,000,  and  as  the  average  certified  profits  are 
£  107,064,  we  can  surely  say  that  the  public  does  not 
often  get  the  chance  of  investing  at  4  and  3  per  cent. 

with  so  little  risk.  ^ 

The  prospectus  of  the  Anglo-French  Herald  Motor  Co’. 
Lim.  will  be  issued  on  Monday.  The  company  will  take 
over  the  business  of  La  Society  Anonyme  des  Moteurs 
et  Automobiles  Herald.  With  proper  management  and 
development  good  dividends  ought  to  be  earned. 
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THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  FIRE 
OFFICES. 

THE  most  fortunate  of  the  great  Fire  offices  has  been 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile.  Its  Fire  pre¬ 
mium  income  in  1905  was  ^1,940,195.  The  losses  and 
expenses  together  amounted  to  only  83  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  and  left  a  trading  profit  of  ^323,720.  This 
profit  is  considerably  in  excess  of  any  possible  loss  for 
which  the  company  can  be  liable  at  San  Francisco.  Its 
claims  in  that  city  will  be  promptly  paid,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  and  other 
British  companies,  by  whom  also  claims  will  be  paid 
promptly  and  in  full,  will  obtain  the  best  of  the  American 
business  at  profitable  rates. 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  practically 
made  a  fortune  by  having  to  pay  an  enormous  amount 
for  losses  through  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  Thanks 
to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  claims  were  settled 
then,  the  Company  has  had  its  choice  of  the  best 
business  in  the  States,  and  has  earned  very  large 
profits.  The  Fire  premium  income  last  year  was 
^2,199,100,  of  which  ^393»7o6,  or  nearly  18  per  cent., 
was  net  profit.  The  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year  exceeded  ^1,000,000, 
after  providing  for  the  dividend  to  be  paid  this  month. 
Since  the  total  amount  at  risk  in  the  district  damaged 
by  earthquake  and  fire  is  ^867,000,  the  Company  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  the  San  Francisco  loss  without 
touching  its  reserve  funds  ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
that  the  amount  it  will  have  to  pay  is  so  much  as  the 
sum  at  risk. 

Another  of  the  giant  Fire  offices  is  the  Commercial 
Union,  with  a  premium  income  of  ,£2,074,790.  The 
Fire  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£365,117,  about 
17^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  The  Commercial 
Union,  with  the  Allianqe  and  the  Norwich  Union  Fire, 
are  confronted  with  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  in 
connexion  with  San  Francisco.  Their  policies  contain 
a  clause  exempting  them  from  liability  when  a  fire  is 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  The  question  they  will  have 
to  weigh  is  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  to  their 
advantage  in  the  long  run  to  waive  their  rights  under 
this  clause  and  pay  the  claims.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 

Yet  another  millionaire  company  has  to  be  mentioned. 
The  Northern  received  for  Fire  insurance  last  year 
£1,112,592,  the  trading  profit  from  which  was  nearly 
17  per  cent.  The  maximum  liability  of  the  Northern 
at  San  Francisco  is  put  at  £500,000,  though  the  actual 
loss  will  probably  be  considerably  less. 

Already  information  has  come  from  America  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  local  offices  to  pay  their  claims, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  some  companies  retiring  from 
business  in  consequence  of  the  losses  absorbing  the 
whole  of  their  assets.  A  few  of  the  United  States 
companies  will  meet  their  claims  as  readily  and  as 
easily  as  the  British  offices,  but  on  the  whole  the  San 
Francisco  disaster  will  tend  to  raise  the  opinion  of 
Americans  about  British  companies  and  enable  these 
offices  to  make  better  profits  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  This  is  much  to  be  desired  since 
although  a  few  of  our  English  companies  have  done 
fairly  well  in  the  States,  the  American  business  on  the 
whole  has  not  proved  profitable. 

The  task  of  starting  a  new  Fire  insurance  company 
and  making  it  a  conspicuous  success  is  so  difficult 
that  congratulations  maybe  offered  to  the  Central  upon 
the  ability  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  managed 
since  its  formation  in  1899.  In  the  six  years  of  its 
existence  the  loss  ratio  has  been  only  40  per  cent,  and 
It  has  already  built  up  an  annual  premium  income  of 
£342,000.  It  is  only  concerned  in  the  San  Francisco 
fire  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  at  the  outside.  The 
Central  has  lately  become  fully  associated  with  the 
tariff  offices,  and  in  doing  so  has  scored  a  very  distinct 
success  in  persuading  the  other  companies  to  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  quoting  lower  premiums  when  property 
is  protected  by  automatic  fire-alarms.  The  outlook  for 
the  Central  under  its  present  management  is  very 
promising. 


IN  THE  PIT. 

T  was  with  much  diffidence  that  I  wrote,  last  week, 
about  Mr.  Sutro’s  new  play.  Usually  I  am  well 
up  in  my  subject — have  a  vivid  impression  to  analyse. 
But  of  “  The  Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt”  I  had  only 
a  very  faint  and  hazy  notion.  Had  I  not  happened  to 
read  a  description  of  the  play  before  I  visited  it,  I 
could  hardly  have  gathered  any  notion  at  all.  Only 
through  previous  knowledge  of  what  the  characters 
were,  and  what  they  were  doing,  was  I  enabled  to  form 
enough  of  an  opinion  to  write  an  article.  A  very  un¬ 
interesting  article  I  thought  it  when  I  read  it  last 
Saturday  morning.  I  did  not  blame  myself,  though. 
No  man  can  write  well  about  a  thing  which  he  has  had 
no  chance  of  mastering  at  first  hand. 

How,  you  ask,  had  this  chance  been  withheld  from 
me  ?  Well,  three  or  four  years  ago  I  began  to  get  on 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier’s  nerves.  He  no  longer  wanted 
my  hints  on  the  art  of  acting,  and  so,  as  a  hint  on  the  art 
of  criticism,  he  ceased  to  send  me  tickets  for  his  theatre. 
Since  then,  I  have  not  intruded  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  except  once  or  twice  when  Mr.  Bourchier 
has  produced  something  that  I  was  really  anxious 
to  see.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Sutro’s  play  ;  so  to  the 
Garrick  again  I  went  ;  but,  on  my  arrival,  found  myself 
suffering  under  the  disability  common  to  lads  who  are 
going  to  carve  out  a  future  in  this  great  metropolis  : 
I  had  only  half  a  crown  in  my  pocket.  To  find  my 
way  to  the  pit  entrance,  thrust  my  coin  through  a 
pigeon-hole,  clutch  at  a  brass  ticket,  and  descend  a 
narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs,  was  for  me  the  work  of 
a  moment.  I  had  no  misgivings.  Though  I  had 
never  happened  to  see  a  play  from  the  pit,  and  my 
heart  was  leaping  with  the  sense  of  adventure,  I  knew 
no  fear.  How  often,  passing  this  or  that  theatre, 
hours  before  the  performance,  had  I  seen  a  serried  row 
of  men  and  women  doggedly  waiting  outside  the  door 
that  led  to  the  pit  !  Was  it  likely  that  they  would  spend 
their  valuable  time  thus  if  there  were  not  a  great  treat 
in  store  for  them  ?  The  Pit  !  There  was  a  certain 
traditional  magic  in  the  sound.  There  was  some  secret 
of  joy  that  I  had  often  wished  to  elucidate.  “  I 
enclose  my  card,  and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
An  Old  Pittite.”  How  often  in  the  newspapers  had 
I  read  letters  with  this  conclusion  !  And  such  letters — 
so  oracular,  permeated  with  so  notable  a  pride  !  It  had 
often  been  borne  in  on  me  that  there  must  be  in  the  pit 
something — some  mystic  grace — that  enables  a  man  to 
judge  more  surely,  to  take  himself  more  seriously,  and 
to  spend  a  happier  evening,  than  elsewhere.  .  .  It  was 
with  a  glad  heart  that  I  bounded  down  the  stone  steps. 

Gradually  my  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
darkness,  and  I  groped  my  way  to  a  vacant  space  that 
I  discerned  on  the  backmost  bench.  Not  until  I  was 
seated  did  I  realise  that  the  play  had  begun.  Yes, 
there,  at  a  distance  of  what  seemed  to  be  fifty  dark 
miles  or  so,  was  a  patch  of  yellowish  light ;  and  therein 
certain  tiny  figures  were  moving.  They  were  twittering, 
too,  these  figures.  I  listened  intently.  I  strained  my 
ears,  I  strained  my  eyes.  And,  since  both  my  sight 
and  my  hearing  are  excellent,  and  since,  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  had  read  a  detailed  notice  of  the  play,  I  was 
enabled  to  get  some  sort  of  vague  illusion — the  sort  of 
illusion  that  one  gets  from  a  marionette  show.  I  felt 
with  my  hand  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  me, 
hoping  to  find  there  a  steel  cylinder  with  a  slot. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  just  as  well  that  a  man  in  the 
pit  cannot  obtain  a  telescope  in  the  way  he  can  obtain 
a  pair  of  opera-glasses  in  the  stalls.  If  the  mimes 
were  so  clarified  and  magnified  for  him  that  he  could 
realise  the  changing  expressions  of  their  faces,  then 
the  faintness  of  their  voices  would  seem  to  him  all 
the  stranger — would  be  all  the  more  detrimental  to  his 
illusion  of  reality.  So  intensely,  at  the  Garrick,  did  I 
have  to  listen,  in  order  not  to  miss  what  the  mimes 
were  saying,  that  I  thought  there  was  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  the  acoustics  of  the  Garrick  pit.  I 
have  consulted  several  frequenters  of  pits,  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  Garrick  pit  is  a  rather  good  one. 
Certainly  Mr.  Bourchier,  Miss  Vanbrugh,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Smith  and  other  persons  engaged  in  “The  Fascinating 
Mr.  Vanderveldt  ”  are  not  bad  elocutionists.  And  yet, 
the  other  day,  with  all  my  attention,  I  was  constantly 
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failing  to  overhear  them,  and  having  to  use  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  plays  in  general  as  a  means  of  guessing  at 
the  drift.  I  saw  an  infinitesimal  miniature  of  Miss 
Vanbrugh  cross  the  stage  and  lay  its  hands  in  the 
hands  of  another  lady  who  was  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  And  I  heard  this  sound  :  “  Want — pew.”  From 
the  context  of  the  play,  and  from  the  deportment  of 
the  two  actresses,  I  was  able  to  guess  that  Miss 
Vanbrugh  had  just  said,  “1  want  to  help  you.”  Pro¬ 
bably  my  guess  was  right.  But  still,  it  is  a  bore 
to  be  kept  guessing  ;  and  I  was  kept  guessing 
in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  only  members  of  the  cast  who  never 
failed  to  make  their  words  easily  audible  to  me  were 
Miss  Henrietta  Watson  and  Mr.  Charles  Goodhart. 
To  the  latter  I  owed  another  debt  of  gratitude,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  could  see  him  smile.  Mr.  Bourchier’s  smile, 
also,  I  could  see,  quite  distinctly.  For  the  rest,  no 
facial  expression  was  anywhere  discernible.  Had  I 
been  sitting  in  the  stalls,  I  should  doubtless  have 
accused  Mr.  Bourchier  of  “  clowning  ” — of  smiling  more 
widely  than  he  ought  to  in  a  not  farcical  part.  You 
may  remember  that  last  week  I  complimented  him  on 
having  acquired  the  restraint  needed  for  comedy.  But 
he  must  not  preen  himself  overmuch  on  that  compli¬ 
ment.  What  seems  like  restraint  to  the  man  in  the  pit 
may  seem  like  violent  over-acting  to  the  man  in  the 
stalls.  And  what  seems  like  restraint  to  the  man  in  the 
stalls  may  be  a  mere  blank,  a  vacuum,  to  the  man  in 
the  pit.  Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

The  relativity  of  things  occupied  my  mind  throughout 
the  entr’actes  of  the  play.  Here  was  I,  who  am  accus¬ 
tomed  to  occupy  a  comfortable  stall  without  paying 
anything  for  it,  and  to  see  the  mimes  life-sized,  and  to 
hear  them  quite  distinctly.  And  yet  I  seldom  enjoy 
a  play— nearly  always  have  to  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  am  going  to  be  paid  by  this  Review 
for  my  presence.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  uncomfortable 
seats,  and  who  are  not  going  to  receive  any  payment 
for  sitting  on  them  and  straining  their  eyes  and  ears 
for  sight  and  sound  of  distant  marionettes.  And  these 
people,  obviously,  are  not  rebellious.  They  really 
are  glad  to  be  there.  Strange  !  For  the  constant 
pittite,  no  doubt,  the.  strain  of  eyes  and  ears  is  less 
than  for  me.  His  eyes  and  ears  must  have  been 
somewhat  habituated  by  time.  Moreover,  if  he  has 
never  happened  to  sit  in  a  stall,  he  will  not  be 
conscious  how  much  of  the  play  and  of  the  per¬ 
formance  he  is  missing.  Like  Plato’s  cavemen, 
who  knew  naught  but  the  shadows  cast  against 
the  inner  wall,  and  who  would  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  by  the  realities,  the  constant  pittite,  doubtless, 
accepts  as  real  creatures  the  tiny  puppets  vouchsafed 
to  him.  He  accepts  them,  I  mean,  as  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  in  a  playhouse  be  made  to  reality. 

I  imagine  that  as  seen  from  the  gallery,  and  even  from 
the  “  upper  circle”,  the  puppets  must  be  still  less  life¬ 
like  than  as  seen  from  the  pit.  And,  since  these  three 
parts  of  the  theatre  hold  the  majority  of  the  audience,  I 
begin  to  understand  whv  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
dramatic  truth  to  life.  To  me,  sitting  in  the  stalls,  the 
persons  of  a  play  look  very  like  human  beings, 
and  I  want  them  to  be  allowed  to  behave  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  am  in  a  position  to  take  them  seriously. 
But  to  the  majority  of  the  audience  they  are 
little  more  than  performing  fleas.  If  I  went  to 
criticise  a  troupe  of  performing  fleas,  I  should  not 
write  and  attack  their  trainer  because  the  per¬ 
formance  had  not  closely  tallied  with  my  experience 
of  human  beings.  I  should  not  go  to  be  instructed. 

I  should  go  to  be  amused.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  neces¬ 
sarily,  that  the  majority  of  people  go  to  the  play.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  see  anything  that  will  remind 
them  of  actual  life.  What  matter,  then,  how  great  be 
the  degree  of  remoteness  from  reality  ?  The  marvel  to 
me,  since  my  visit  to  the  pit  of  the  Garrick,  is  not  that 
the  public  cares  so  little  for  dramatic  truth,  but  that  it 
can  sometimes  tolerate  a  play  which  is  not  either  the 
wildest  melodrama  or  the  wildest  farce.  Where  low 
tones  and  fine  shades  are  practically  invisible,  one 
would  expect  an  exclusive  insistence  on  splodges  of 
garish  colour.  ...  I  shall  in  future  be  less  hard  on  the 
public  than  has  been  my  wont.  Max  Beerbohm. 


IT  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  sit  down  to  write 
my  impressions  of  Tchaikowsky’s  opera  “  Eugene 
Onegin  ”.  In  the  first  place,  the  Russian  composer  is 
one  of  the  giants  of  musical  history,  and  I  doubt  the 
fairness  of  reviving  a  work  which  cannot  add  anything 
to  his  reputation,  and  might  justly  injure  it  in  the  minds 
of  those  unacquainted  with  his  best  works.  Secondly, 
the  opera  was  given  under  what  cannot  be  described 
otherwise  than  as  adverse  conditions.  Before  going 
further  into  the  subject,  however,  something  must  be 
said,  in  extenuation  of  the  composer,  about  the  mate¬ 
rial  out  of  which  this  sham  tragic  opera— for  it  cannot 
honestly  be  called  anything  else — was  musically  con¬ 
structed.  Great  operas  have  resulted  from  great 
themes.  Mozart’s  “  Don  Giovanni  ”,  Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”,  Gluck’s  “  Orfeo  ”,  Bizet’s  “Carmen”, 
the  whole  series  of  Wagner’s  music  dramas,  and  many 
other  notable  works  owe  their  excellence  funda¬ 
mentally  to  the  inspiration  of  a  story  full  of  human  and 
dramatic  interest.  It  is  impossible  not  to  blame 

Tchaikowsky  for  wasting  his  time  over  such  an 
idiotic  and  artificial  plot  as  that  which  is  developed  by 
the  author  of  “Eugene  Onegin”.  Nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  art  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  any  musician — of  Wagner  himself — to  translate  into 
music  the  tinpot  emotions  and  talse  sentimentality  of 
this  tragedy  in  a  tea-cup. 

The  three  acts  may  be  briefly  summarised.  Frau 
Larina  has  two  daughters,  Olga  and  Tatiana.  In 
Act  I.  Lenski,  to  whom  Olga  is  engaged,  brings  his 
friend  Onegin  to  call  on  the  ladies.  Tatiana  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  sits  up  all  night  in  order  to  write  a 
foolish  letter  telling  him  of  her  transports.  She  asks 
him  to  meet  her  in  the  garden,  and  he  keeps  the 
rendezvous  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  her  love 
is  not  reciprocated,  brutally  advising  her,  at  the  end  of 
the  interview,  to  learn  to  subdue  her  emotions.  Act  II. 
carries  this  mock  tragedy  almost  into  the  region  of 
farce.  Onegin,  at  a  ball  given  by  Frau  Larina,  suc¬ 
cessfully  claims  a  dance  with  Olga  that  Lenski  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  had.  Out  of  this  trivial  incident^ 
which  is  worked  up  in  a  distressingly  silly  way,  a  duel 
arises.  Lenski  makes  a  ridiculous  scene  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Onegin  shoots- 
him  early  next  morning.  The  most  supreme  absurdity 
is  reserved  for  the  last  act.  Presumably  some  years 
have  elapsed.  Tatiana  is  discovered  married  to  Prince 
Gremin,  who  is  giving  a  ball  at  his  palace  in  S.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Onegin,  who  has  been  travelling  abroad  since 
the  incident  of  the  duel,  turns  up  as  the  relative  of  the 
Prince,  recognises  the  formerly  despised  Tatiana,  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  shooting  himself  because  she  refuses  to  run 
away  with  him.  _ 

Now  as  to  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
“  Eugene  Onegin  ”  was  given  at  the  Coronet  Theatre. 
Let  me  first  say  one  word  in  appreciation  of  the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company.  They  certainly  deserve  in 
the  highest  degree  the  gratitude  of  all  music-lovers. 
Operaf  nobody  needs  reminding,  does  not  flourish  in 
an  exotic  way  in  this  country.  In  the  face  of  many 
drawbacks  and  difficulties,  '  therefore,  the  Moody- 
Manners  company  have  gallantly  persisted  until  they 
have  succeeded  in  popularising  a  commendable  standard 
of  operatic  performance  throughout  the  provinces. 
They  are  obliged  to  work,  of  course,  under  certain  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  support  they  obtain  at  necessarily 
popular  prices  imposes  a  natural  limit  upon  their 
undertaking.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  Covent  Garden.  There  is  also  another  important 
limitation.  The  average  provincial  or  suburban  theatre 
does  not  possess  the  accommodation  for  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  instrumentalists.  This  was  noticeably  the 
case  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  where  two  boxes  had  to 
be  taken  to  provide  room  for  some  of  the  players  who 
could  not  find  it  elsewhere.  In  an  orchestra  which 
is  deficient  in  strings  the  brass  is  always  apt  to  become 
unduly  prominent ;  but  at  the  Coronet  Theatre  this 
disadvantage  was  immensely  aggravated  by  placing 
two  cornets  in  one  of  the  boxes,  whence  they  drowned 
the  entire  body  of  players  in  the  pit  below  and  caused 
I  acute  suffering  even  to  those  who,  like  myself,  v  ere 
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happily  located  at  some  distance.  All  this  was  bad 
enough  ;  but  truth  compels  one  to  confess  that,  making 
due  allowance  for  geographical  and  numerical  obstacles, 
the  orchestra  failed  to  give  an  adequate  rendering  of 
the  score. 

Having  said  this,  one  has  put  forward  everything 
that  should  be  placed,  in  weighing  the  musical  worth 
of  Tchaikowsky’s  “Eugene  Onegin  ”,  in  the  other 
scale.  Nobody  pretends,  of  course,  to  pronounce  a  final 
opinion  upon  the  necessarily  slight  acquaintance  of  a 
single — and  inadequate — hearing.  The  modern  news¬ 
paper  critic,  who  generally  pronounces  his  verdict  on 
everything  and  everybody  with  so  much  assurance, 
might  well  blush  to  recollect  how  often  it  has  been 
recorded  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  in  musical 
history  that  they  refused  to  judge  of  a  contemporary 
work  on  the  merits  of  one  performance,  frankly 
admitting  the  difficulty  —  even  the  impossibility  — 
of  forming  a  fair  judgment  in  so  superficial  a 
fashion.  This  reflection  always  haunts  me  when  I 
hear  any  ambitious  or  complicated  musical  work  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  just,  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a 
composition,  to  pretend  to  do  more  than  place  on 
record  the  impressions,  of  a  more  or  less  general  cha¬ 
racter,  derived  from  first  hearing.  But  whilst  that 
is  the  sum  of  my  pretensions  in  this  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  Tchaikowsky’s  opera,  there  does  not  remain  in 
my  mind,  I  frankly  admit,  any  doubt  as  to  the  utter 
unworthiness  of  the  plot  of  “Eugene  Onegin  ”  for 
serious  musical  treatment,  and  as  to  the  Russian  com¬ 
poser’s  complete  failure  to  turn  bathos  into  tragedy  or 
to  derive  genuine  inspiration — except  in  patches  here 
and  there — from  a  story  that  rings  false  from  beginning 
to  end.  No  repetition  of  visits  to  the  piece  could 
alter  a  glaring  defect  of  this  nature.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
clude,  of  course,  the  beauty  of  certain  portions  of  the 
music  detached  from  the  opera  as  a  whole.  There  is, 
■in  fact,  one  scene  in  which,  for  the  moment,  feeling 
becomes  actually  genuine.  This  is  where  Tatiana  con¬ 
fides  to  her  nurse,  as  she  is  retiring  to  bed  at  night, 
that  she  is  in  love  ;  and  it  represented,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  only  occasion  on  which  words,  action,  and 
setting  form  an  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  as  a  whole,  however,  that  “  Eugene  Onegin  ” 
must  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  If  the  music  possessed 
a  distinctive  national  character,  the  fact  would  certainly 
have  enhanced  the  interest,  and  to  some  extent  the 
worth,  of  the  opera.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  Russian  element  was  only  apparent  in  a 
few  dances  that  were  introduced  in  three  out  of  the 
total  of  six  scenes.  In  other  respects  the  music  lacked 
this  characteristic  ;  and  although  the  individuality  of 
Tchaikowsky  was  sub-consciously  audible,  the  chief 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  was  that  the  composer 
had  endeavoured  throughout  to  follow  conventional 
models  and  to  produce — as  it  were  to  order — a  popular 
•success  according  to  prevailing  taste,  The  essentials  of 
a  popular  success  are  not  there;  though  the  book  itself, 
with  alterations  on  a  comparatively  moderate  scale, 
could  easily  be  turned  into  a  framework  for  one  of 
those  plotless  musical  comedies  that  often  form  such  a 
relief  from  the  dull  type  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
invented  by  modern  civilisation  in  Western  countries. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  for  Tchaikowsky,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  is  that  his  musical  setting,  although  for 
the  most  part  uninspired,  never  fails  to  possess  dignity. 
It  may,  in  truth,  be  justly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Russian  master,  who  stands  so  near  to  the  greatest 
and  most  venerated  names  on  the  roll-call  of  music, 
that  he  failed  to  derive  from  such  wretched  materials 
as  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  that  great  inspiration  without 
which  no  work  of  genius  can  be  created. 

Harold  E.  Gorst. 


SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  GOLDEN  AGE. 

hi. 

NO  one  has  more  cause  to  lament  changes  than 
“Our  Own  Correspondent”.  The  accredited 
agent  of  an  influential  London  journal  had  a  berth  that 
was  envied  by  attaches  of  legation.  He  had  as  little 
work,  more  leisure  and  less  responsibility,  and  was 


held  in  wholesome  dread  by  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
ungifted  with  strong  wills  and  master  minds.  The 
correspondent,  whether  English  or  foreign,  had  a 
pleasant  time  of  it  in  such  gay  capitals  as  Paris  or 
Vienna,  and  in  cities  like  Turin,  Rome  or  Athens  he  was 
paid  to  do  the  dolce  far  niente  voluptuously,  with  the 
zest  of  some  added  interest  in  a  more  or  less  sensuous 
clime.  In  the  cycle  of  revolution  things  had  changed 
since  Crabb  Robinson,  a  pioneer  from  Printing  House 
Square,  had  been  bucketed  from  post  to  pillar  between 
Cadiz  and  Hamburg,  in  the  days  of  Berlin  decrees 
and  Orders  in  Council,  when  Napoleon  was  autocrat. 
Mowbray  Morris  had  made  a  tour  to  organise  a  service 
and  very  efficiently  it  had  been  done,  though  the  new 
duties  were  by  no  means  exacting.  The  correspondent 
of  to  day  sits  like  his  manager  or  editor  between  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone,  the  electric  wire  in  incessant 
connexion  with  his  brain  nerves.  If  he  gives  him¬ 
self  the  briefest  leave  of  absence,  it  is  taken  at  his  peril. 
An  emperor  may  be  assassinated  in  his  absence  or  a 
Hotel  de  Ville  blown  up  with  dynamite.  No  doubt  a  com¬ 
petent  aide-de-camp  will  telegraph  the  bare  fact,  but  his 
competitors,  supplementing  rumour  with  fancy,  have 
been  wiring  all  manner  of  sensational  details.  These 
will  be  modified  of  course  in  subsequent  despatches, 
all  of  which  make  excellent  “copy”,  but  he  has  lost 
credit  with  his  employers  which  he  may  never  regain. 
Unless  he  is  devoured  with  the  self-sacrificing  zeal 
which  Talleyrand  detested,  the  special  wire  is  his  bete 
noire.  As  it  is  engaged,  it  may  as  well  be  employed 
and  notably  from  a  centre  like  Vienna  which  is  the 
European  sounding-board,  but  where  news  of  real  con¬ 
sequence  come  only  in  spasms.  Like  the  daughters  of 
the  horseleech  the  wire  is  always  craving.  In  sheer 
desperation  he  transmits  the  momentous  intelligence 
that  a  Macedonian  gensd’arme  has  got  a  bullet  in  his 
shoulder,  or  that  a  venerable  matron  in  the  Balkans 
has  blessed  her  husband  with  triplets.  Yet  he  suspects 
that  the  public  would  have  been  well  content  to  wait 
had  either  piece  of  intelligence  been  delayed  for  a 
week. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  I  have  heard  correspondents 
grumble,  though  they  took  both  pride  and  pleasure  in 
their  work  because  they  were  expected  to  forward 
three  or  four  letters  in  the  week.  It  w’as  merely  their 
fa<jon  de  grogner.  Their  well-paid  connexion  with  the 
press  scarcely  interfered  with  their  other  occupations. 
To  take  some  typical  examples.  General  Eber,  the 
“  Times  ”  correspondent  at  Vienna,  was  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  and  beyond  his  active 
attendance  at  debates  in  Buda,  paid  frequent 
visits  to  his  country  constituents.  Evening  after 
evening  I  have  taken  the  overcrowded  tramcar 
with  him,  to  dine  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
at  Schonbrunn  or  some  other  of  the  popular  restaurants 
in  the  enchanting  environs  of  the  Kaiserstadt.  If  care 
accompanied  him  on  the  outing,  it  had  no  connexion 
with  his  journalistic  engagements.  Abel  at  Berlin  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  in  Europe,  and 
his  paper  could  have  found  no  more  efficient  represen¬ 
tative.  When  you  walked  into  his  room  of  a  morning 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  news  sheets  in  all  the 
tongues  of  the  Orient,  and  he  had  skimmed  or  dipped 
in  each.  From  Tobolsk  to  Petersburg,  from  Helsingfors 
to  Windsor,  no  tremor  of  the  nationalities  escaped 
him,  though  he  gave  himself  time  to  think  and  digest. 
Yet  his  correspondence  never  seriously  interfered  with 
his  life-work  as  an  enthusiastic  philologist  and  Egypto¬ 
logist.  Again,  there  was  Butt  at  Constantinople,  prac¬ 
tising  then  in  the  Courts  at  Pera,  and  afterwards  a  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  London.  Many  a  jolly 
voyage  I  have  made  with  him  to  Buyukdere  on  the 
Bosphorus,  or  to  dinner  at  Therapia,  the  summer 
resort  of  the  legations.  And  many  a  rubber  we  have 
played  of  an  evening  at  the  Embassy  in  Pera,  where 
he  picked  up  much  matter  for  the  press  from  such 
partners  as  Lord  Strangford  or  Alison,  afterwards  our 
Minister  at  Teheran,  both  deeply  versed  in  Eastern 
politics.  Paris,  under  the  Second  Empire,  was  a 
Paradise  for  the  correspondent.  Unlike  Berlin  or 
Vienna,  there  he  was  a  persona  grata,  or  at  least  a 
man  to  be  considered  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and 
welcomed  in  political,  circles.  Yet  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  he  could  take  things  easily  and  the  residences  of 
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the  correspondents  were  significant.  Hardman  of  the  i 
“Times”,  for  long  put  up  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  a 
quiet  family  house,  Rue  de  la  Madeleine  near  the 
Elysde:  Bowes,  a  veteran  on  the  staff  of  the  “  Standard”, 
had  at  one  time  his  apartment  actually  beyond  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.  Bingham  who  was  in  daily  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  “Pall  Mall”  looked  down  the  Champs 
Elysees  from  his  balconies  in  the  Rue  de  Tilsit,  the 
receptacles,  by  the  way,  of  sundry  shells  from  the 
beleaguering  batteries  during  the  sieges.  He  would 
stroll  eastwards  in  course  of  the  afternoon,  drop  in  at 
the  Cercle  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  skim  the 
journals  and  have  some  chat  with  his  French  friends, 
and  be  found  seated  at  the  hour  of  absinthe,  which  he 
never  tasted,  at  the  Caffi  Cardinal,  where  he  kept  a  j 
portfolio  and  borrowed  an  inkbottle.  The  correspondents 
of  journals  which  backed  the  Imperial  policy  had  warm 
welcome  at  the  Tuileries  and  in  courtly  circles.  Felix 
Whitehurst,  whose  lively  and  gossipy  letters  were  the 
delight  of  readers  of  the  “Daily  Telegraph”,  was  the 
family  friend  of  the  head  of  the  Imperial  House.  On 
one  occasion  two  young  American  beauties  said  to  him 
at  an  al  fresco  fete,  “  How  we  should  love  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor!”.  “Nothing  easier”,  was 
the  ready  answer,  and  after  a  word  apart,  the 
coveted  presentation  came  off  in  due  form.  The 
war  and  the  Commune  dynamited  that  elysium, 
and  thenceforth  everything  was  changed.  There  was 
increasing  ferment  in  the  Government  offices  in  Paris  : 
Parliament  was  sitting  on  explosives  at  Versailles  and 
no  correspondent  could  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
Oliphant  quartered  in  the  Champs  Elysees  was  working 
a  pair  of  horses  to  death,  while  de  Blowitz,  then  on  his 
promotion,  playing  jackal  at  Versailles  to  the  lion,  was 
taking  off  each  gesture  of  the  excited  orators  and 
stenographing  the  speeches  on  an  incomparable 
memory. 

The  mention  of  Whitehurst  reminds  me  of  his  con¬ 
frere  Sala,  who  probably  did  more  than  any  man  to 
make  the  future  of  the  “Telegraph”  under  the  pro¬ 
prietary  who  had  bought  a  derelict  for  a  bagatelle. 
Sala  was  the  ideal  roving  correspondent  ;  a  born  cos¬ 
mopolitan  with  a  considerable  gift  of  tongues,  his 
memory  was  as  well  stocked  with  miscellaneous  matter 
as  the  commonplace  notebooks  he  indefatigably  filed  or 
any  dry  goods  store  in  the  America  from  which  his  most 
notable  letters  were  written.  Objectionable  mannerisms 
notwithstanding,  he  often  suggests  the  fanciful  but 
fairly  well  informed  exuberance  of  Dumas  in  the  “  Im¬ 
pressions  de  Voyage  ”.  He  could  write  about  anything, 
from  canvas-back  ducks  and  terrapin  turtle  to  the 
chances  for  the  Presidential  chair,  but  he  was  at  his  best 
when  discoursing  upon  nothing.  He  luxuriated  in  the 
best  hotels — like  Dumas  he  was  a  gourmet — he  laid  his 
plans  as  it  pleased  him,  and  intent  on  effort  reeled  off 
“copy  ”  by  the  column,  to  be  transmuted  into  sovereigns. 
There  seems  to  be  no  space  now,  and  indeed  little 
demand  from  readers,  for  that  easy  rambling  style 
of  letters  with  little  purpose  and  less  of  a  backbone,  yet 
richly  embroidered  with  nothing  in  particular.  That 
was  both  agreeable  and  lucrative  work.  Expenses 
paid  and  with  the  journal  at  your  back  to  introduce  you 
anywhere,  and  to  take  the  snub  if  you  were  rebuffed, 
if  not  actually  a  chartered  libertine  at  least  you  were 
commissioned  with  a  wide  discretion.  You  might  have 
the  luck  to  come  across  a  statesman  in  confidential 
mood  at  Kissingen  or  Bad  Gastein  which  was  good  for 
your  paper,  or  make  friends  with  a  magnate  who 
offered  sport  of  some  sort,  which  was  good  for  yourself. 
At  any  rate  you  knew  you  were  out  foraging  in  the  dead 
season  and  the  big  gooseberries  and  the  sea-serpent 
had  not  a  chance  with  your  contributions. 

Nowadays  we  are  in  a  more  purpose-like  age  :  like 
Mr.  Gradgrind  what  we  want  is  facts.  En  revanche, 
when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  “  anything  being  up  ”,  the 
special  correspondents  are  sent  forth  in  shoals,  and  no 
self-respecting  organ,  whether  metropolitan  or  pro¬ 
vincial,  is  without  its  emissary.  With  reputations 
either  to  maintain  or  to  make,  with  the  tremor  of  the 
telegraph  wires  working  them  into  chronic  fever,  they 
are  convulsively  snatching  at  rumours  or  scrambling 
for  scraps  of  news,  like  the  carp  crowding  to  the  bread 
tossed  from  the  Kursaal  bridge  at  Wiesbaden.  Russia 
in  revolution  was  overrun  the  other  day,  and  all  you 


could  say  with  confidence  of  the  messages  was  that 
they  would  pretty  certainly  be  contradicted  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  gentlemen  engaged  were  not  to  blame  :  they 
knew  that  the  public  wanted  sensation  which  it  was 
their  business  to  supply.  So  anonymous  old  diplomats- 
and  chiefs  of  secret  societies  were  buttonholed  and 
pressed  into  the  service.  Russians  of  all  ranks  and' 
shades  of  opinion  would  seem  to  have  been  loquacious-, 
but  the  Japanese  took  a  short  method  with  their 
visitors,  even  when  they  came  from  allied  or  friendly 
powers  and  simply  put  the  muzzle  on.  For  the  war 
correspondent  is  likewise  falling  upon  evil  times — but 
of  him  in  next  issue.  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


SPRING  GARDENS. 

THE  name  remains,  and  long  may  it  remain  as  a 
record  and  a  landmark,  but  the  last  of  the  old 
elms  and  fig-trees  on  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
“Spring  Garden”  have  fallen  to  the  axe,  and  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  navvies  are  at  work  upon  the  new  entrance  to 
the  Mall  from  Charing  Cross.  Before  the  year  is  over 
Sir  Aston  Webb’s  arches  will  rise  up,  inviting  criticism, 
and  marring  or  making  what  the  untravelled  cockney 
complacently  calls  “the  finest  site  in  Europe”. 

The  present  generation  has  known  Spring  Gardens 
as  the  home  of  the  London  County  Council  and  of  its 
predecessor  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  of 
innumerable  bands  of  lesser  officials  of  the  Admiralty 
lodged  in  the  uncouth  buildings  which  were  demolished 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  the  spot  is  rich  in  historical 
associations,  and  memories  of  a  more  poetic  nature, 
and  if  we  will  but  look  into  the  magic  lantern  of  the 
past,  it  will  delight  our  eyes  with  many  notable 
pictures. 

To  begin  with  :  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  tall,, 
slight,  but  dignified  figure,  with  hair  almost  white  and 
an  anxious  expression  in  his  commanding  face,  walks, 
whispering  to  the  companion  by  his  side,  across  from 
the  Prime  Minister’s  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street  to  No.  14  Spring  Gardens  ;  it  is  William  Pitt, 
leaning  on  Lord  Mulgrave’s  arm,  and  he  has  come 
to  ask  his  friend  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  trans¬ 
late  a  passage  from  a  Dutch  newspaper  giving  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  “  I  did  it  as  well  as  i 
could  ”  says  the  Earl  in  his  diary,  “  and  I  observed  but 
too  clearly  the  effect  which  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he 
did  his  utmost  to  conceal  it.  This  was  the  last  time  i 
saw  him  ”. 

At  about  the  same  period  George  Canning  lived  at 
No.  13,  then  the  corner  of  Cockspur  Street.  As  he  sits- 
at  his  window,  preparing  a  speech  for  the  House  ot 
Commons,  enters  a  visitor,  a  lady  of  quality.  “  Oh  1 
Mr.  Canning”,  she  exclaims,  as  she  smooths  her 
crumpled  furbelow  and  petticoat  bulging  with  whale¬ 
bone,  “  why  have  they  made  the  iron  gates  at  Spring 
Garden  so  narrow  ?  ”  Canning,  with  a  twinkle  in  his- 
eve,  replies  :  “Because,  ma’am,  such  very  fat  people- 
tried  to  get  through  !  ”  Tom  Moore  said  of  this  reply 
that  the  person  who  does  not  relish  it  can  have  no  per¬ 
ception  of  real  wit. 

In  this  street,  too,  lived  the  first  Earl  of  Minto  (Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot)  before  his  expedition  to  Toulon  in  1793, 
and  the  Earls  of  Berkeley  from  1772.  Then  if  we  take- 
another  slide  from  Time’s  lantern  of  an  earlier  date,  we 
see  the  place  illuminated  by  two  of  the  theatrical  stars 
of  the  period— Colley  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Centlivre.  On 
a  bright  day  in  June  the  author  of  “The  Gamester' 
and  “  The  Busy  Body” — herself  as  busy  a  body  as  ever 
lived,  for  she  was  a  player  as  well  as  a  playwright 
alights  from  her  coach  with  her  husband,  the  “yeo¬ 
man  of  the  month”— Queen  Anne’s  principal  cook. 
The}'  are  both  in  gay  attire  well  bedecked  with  ribbons, 
and’ the  bells  of  S.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  peal  merrily, 
for  the  happy  couple  have  just  come  from  their  wedding 
and  the  band  of  drummers  and  fiddlers  follow,  who 
will  serenade  them  with  a  “horrible  racket  ’  all  night 
until  at  daybreak  they  receive  their  meed  of  pence.  .  In 
her  new  home  at  the  corner  of  crooked  little  Bucking¬ 
ham  Court  and  old  Spring  Garden  Mrs.  Centlivre  spent 
the  last  and  most  successful  years  of  her  life  never  in 
lack  of  a  “  modish  kickshaw,  or  famed  ragout,  or  new- 
invented  sallet”  till  the  day  of  her  death  in  1724* 
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And  close  by,  in  the  halcyon  days  when,  as  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  he  was  making  ,£1,000  a  year,  lived 
Colley  Cibber,  actor,  manager,  dramatist,  critic  and 
poet-laureate  to  boot,  and,  as  time  has  proved,  not 
the  lowest  of  our  poets-laureate.  We  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  “  all  diamonded  and  powdered  and  dandified  ”, 
with  his  “hatchet-face”  made  yet  sharper  by  the 
cutting  east  wind,  as  his  thick  legs  hurry  him  off 
that  January  morning  to  insert  the  advertisement  in 
the  “  Daily  Courant  ”  to  the  effect  that  :  “In  or  near 
the  old  playhouse  in  Drury  Lane  a  watch  was  dropp’d 
having  a  tortoise-shell  case  inlaid  with  silver,  a  silver 
chain,  and  a  gold  seal  ring,  the  arms  a  cross  wavy  and 
chequer.  Whoever  brings  it  to  Mr.  Cibber,  at  his 
house  near  the  Bull  Head  Tavern  in  Old  Spring 
Garden  at  Charing  Cross,  shall  have  three  guineas 
reward.”  And  we  get  another  sight  of  him  as,  the 
picture  of  vanity,  he  strolls,  one  summer  afternoon, 

“  slowly  but  cheerfully,  with  an  eye  and  a  salutation 
for  any  pretty  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  with  a 
word  for  any  ‘  good  fellow  ’  whose  purse  he  has 
lightened  or  who  has  lightened  his  at  dice  or  whist” — 
making  his  way  to  his  friend  Horace  Walpole  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  or  to  Tom’s  Coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden, 
or  to  White’s  Club  in  St.  James’  Street,  of  which  he  is 
the  only  actor  member.  Our  stage  still  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  his  inspiration,  for  not  long  ago  was  produced 
“  Miss  Tomboy  ”,  a  version  of  Vanbrugh’s  “  Relapse  ”, 
which  in  its  turn  was  founded  on  Cibber’s  “  Love’s  Last 
Shift  ” — the  comedy  immortalised  moreover  by  its 
translation  into  French  as  “  La  Derni^re  Chemise  de 
l’Amour  ”  ! 

Another  slide  in  our  magic  lantern  shows  a  room  at 
the  “  Blue  Posts”  in  Spring  Garden.  In  it  sit  at  break¬ 
fast  on  22  February,  1696,  the  conspirators  planning  to 
assassinate  William  III.  on  Turnham  Green.  A  mes¬ 
senger  breaks  in  with  the  news  that  their  plot  is  dis¬ 
covered,  and,  with  scared  faces  and  muttered  oaths,  the 
gentlemen  rapidly  disperse.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
convivial  scene  interrupted  at  the  “Blue  Posts” — for 
M.  Poussin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  supping  here 
with  his  Jacobite  friends  when  a  royal  messenger  broke 
in  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country  forthwith — 
Louis  XIV.  having  recognised  the  Pretender  as  King  of 
England  on  the  death  of  James  II. 

Back  once  more,  this  time  thirty  years  or  thereabout, 
and  the  pavement  resounds  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs  as 
Prince  Rupert,  then  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  gallops  up  to 
his  house  in  the  old  Garden. 

Where  now  stands  Drummond’s  Bank  is  “  Locket’s 
Ordinary  ”- — Locket’s,  of  which  Mrs.  Centlivre  sings  : 

“  At  Locket’s,  Brown’s  and  at  Pontack’s  enquire 
What  modish  Kickshaws  the  nice  Beaux  desire, 
What  famed  Ragoust,  what  new-invented  Salate 
Has  best  pretensions  to  regale  the  Palate.” 

And  says  Lord  Foppington  in  the  “  Relapse  ”  :  “  From 
thence  I  go  to  dinner  at  Locket’s,  where  you  are  so  nicely 
and  delicately  served  that — stap  my  vitals  ! — they  shall 
compose  you  a  dish  no  bigger  than  a  saucer  ;  shall  come 
to  fifty  shillings.” 

Two  doors  from  Locket’s — on  the  site  of  the  present 
“  Ship  ”  —  arose  the  equally  renowned  “  Rummer 
Tavern  ”,  depicted  by  Hogarth  in  his  picture  of 
“  Night  ”,  and  in  which  Jack  Sheppard  opened  his  career 
of  robbery  by  stealing  two  silver  spoons.  It  was  now 
kept  by  that  uncle  of  Matthew  Prior,  addressed  by  the 
Poet  : 

“  My  Uncle  rest  his  soul  !  When  living 
Might  have  contriv’d  me  ways  of  thriving  ; 
Taught  me  with  cider  to  replenish 
My  vats,  or  ebbing  tides  of  Rhenish  ; 

So  when  for  hock  I  drew  prickt  white  wine, 
Swear’t  had  the  flavour  and  was  right  wine 

And  it  was  at  the  “Rummer”  (the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  says  at  the  “  Rhenish  Wine 
House  in  Channel,  now  Cannon  Row,  Westminster) 
that  young  Prior  was,  at  his  father’s  death,  lodged  by 
his  uncle  and  sent  to  Westminster  School,  then  under 
the  rod  of  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Busby  — who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  when  Charles  II.  visited  the  school, 


walked  in  front  of  him  with  his  hat  on — lest,  as  he 
afterwards  explained  to  his  Majesty,  his  boys  should  be 
allowed  for  an  instant  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
greater  man  in  the  world  than  their  master.  And  it 
was  before  his  tomb  that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man!  he  whipped  my 
grandfather — a  very  great  man  !  ” 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  issue.) 


BRIDGE. 

THE  following  table  will  be  found  to  cover  all 
genuine  heart  declarations  at  the  score  of  love-all. 
The  dealer  should  declare  hearts  when  he  holds — 

(1)  (a)  Any  four  honours. 

(d)  Five,  with  three  honours,  including  the  ace  or 
king. 

(c)  Six,  with  one  honour  higher  than  the  10, 

However  bad  the  rest  of  his  hand  may  be. 

(2)  («)  Five  headed  by  the  ace. 

(£)  Five  headed  by  king,  queen,  or  king,  knave. 

(c)  Five  headed  by  queen,  knave,  or  queen,  10, 

With  two  probable  tricks  in  other  suits. 

(3)  (a)  Five  headed  by  king  or  queen. 

(6)  Four,  with  three  honours,  including  ace  or  king, 

With  three  probable  tricks  in  other  suits. 

With  less  strength  than  any  of  the  above,  the  dealer 
should  not  declare  hearts  at  the  score  of  love-all,  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
when  the  dealer  declares  hearts,  he  is  at  once  assuming 
the  offensive,  and  making  the  game  as  expensive  as 
possible,  short  of  a  No  Trump  declaration.  If  he 
elects,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  make  the  game 
expensive,  surely  the  chances  of  success  ought  to  be 
strongly  in  his  favour.  The  No  Trump  declaration  has 
possibilities  which  the  heart  declaration  does  not 
possess.  When  the  dealer  declares  a  light  heart,  he 
ties  his  partner  down  to  have  some  assistance  in  the 
heart  suit.  His  partner  may  have  useful  cards  in  other 
suits,  but,  if  he  has  no  assistance  in  the  trump  suit,  the 
usefulness  of  those  cards  is  very  seriously  impaired. 
For  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
a  light  heart  declaration  is  a  very  dangerous  call. 

Here  again,  as  with  regard  to  the  No  Trump  call,  the 
dealer  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  consideration 
of  what  his  partner  is  likely  to  declare  if  he  passes  the 
declaration. 

Suppose  the  dealer  to  hold — 

Hearts — King,  queen,  10,  6 
Diamonds — King,  queen,  5 
Clubs — 7,  2 

Spades — Queen,  10,  8,  3 

This  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  No  Trump  call,  but 
yet  it  is  a  good  hand,  too  good  to  pass  the  declaration, 
for  an  almost  certain  black  suit.  True,  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  three  ace  No  Trump  declaration  by  the 
dummy,  but  that  is  a  9  to  1  against  chance,  and  a 
defensive  black  suit  declaration  is  much  more  likely. 
With  this  hand  the  dealer  should  declare  hearts,  having 
a  probability  of  four  or  possibly  five  tricks  in  his  own 
hand,  against  a  very  faint  possibility  of  a  more  valuable 
declaration  by  passing. 

Again,  suppose  the  dealer’s  hand  to  consist  of 

Hearts — Ace,  9,  8,  6,  4 
Diamonds — Ace,  knave,  8,  3 
Clubs — 10,  5 
Spades — 8,  3 

This  is  a  bad  heart  hand.  It  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
being  good  for  more  than  four  tricks,  but  what  is  the 
dealer  to  expect  if  he  passes  the  declaration?  A  No 
Trump  call  is  very  unlikely,  as  he  himself  holds  the  two 
red  aces,  and  dummy  will  probably  declare  either  clubs 
or  spades,  in  both  of  which  suits  his  own  hand  is  very 
weak.  The  hand  has  a  distinct  value  with  a  red  suit 
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as  trumps,  but  very  little  value  with  a  black  suit.  1 
Therefore,  seeing  that  there  is  only  a  faint  prospect  of 
anything  but  a  black  suit  declaration  if  he  passes,  the 
dealer  should  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  declare 
hearts  himself,  being  influenced  solely  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  his  partner  would  be  likely  to  do  if  he 
left  it. 

Let  us  again  repeat  that  a  good  heart  call  is  better 
than  an  average  No  Trump.  The  following  hands  are 
all  better  heart  than  No  Trump  calls  : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 


Hearts— Ace,  10,  8,  7,  6,  2 
Diamonds — Ace,  9 
Clubs— 10,  3 
Spades — Ace,  knave,  5 


Hearts — Ace,  queen,  10,  5,  4 
Diamonds — Ace,  knave,  6 
Clubs — King,  queen,  9,  2 
Spades — 4 


No.  3. 

Hearts — Ace,  king,  knave, 

6,  2 

Diamonds— 7,  3 
Clubs — Ace 

Spades— King,  knave,  10,  8,  4 


No.  4. 

Hearts — Ace,  queen,  knave, 
9,  5 

Diamonds — 7 

Clubs — Queen,  knave,  10,  4 
Spades— Ace,  king 


Each  of  these  four  hands  fulfils  the  requirements  for 
a  No  Trump  call,  but  the  question  is  whether  the 
dealer  is  not  quite  as  likely,  or  more  likely,  to  win  four 
by  cards  with  hearts  as  trumps,  than  to  win  three  by 
cards  at  No  Trumps.  Also  there  is  no  risk  with  the 
heart  declaration.  All  these  hands  have  one  unguarded 
suit,  with  the  consequent  probability  ot  being  attacked 
in  that  suit.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  attacking  in  the 
declarer’s  weakest  suit.  They  do  not  usually  attack  in 
a  suit  of  which  he  holds  two  or  three  honours.  It 
happens  so  sometimes,  but  much  more  often  they  find 
the  weak  spot  at  the  first  attempt,  and  then  what 
becomes  of  the  fine  No  Trumper,  unless  the  dummy 
happens  to  be  guarded  in  that  suit?  We  said  in  the 
last  article  that  the  dealer  should  not  be  afraid  ot 
chancing  one  suit  at  No  Trumps,  when  he  is  strong  in 
the  other  three,  and  we  adhere  to  that  statement  ;  but, 
when  he  is  really  strong  in  hearts,  it  is  a  safer  and 
sounder  policy  to  declare  that  suit,  rather  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  finding  his  partner  also  weak  in  his  own 
unguarded  spot. 

it  is  a  very  excellent  general  rule  that  the  dealer 
should  declare  hearts  when  he  can  see  a  probability  of 
five  tricks  in  his  own  hand,  with  average  assistance 
from  his  dummy.  If  his  hand  is  worth  less  than  that, 
he  will  do  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  pass  the  de¬ 
claration. 

The  five-heart  craze  appears  to  be  so  strongly  in¬ 
grained  in  the  minds  of  many  bridge  players  that  they 
are  incapable  of  realising  the  fact  that  four  good  hearts 
are  stronger  than  five  moderate  ones.  Surely  ace, 
king,  queen,  2  of  hearts  must  be  stronger  than  king, 
knave,  9,  7,  5.  The  ace,  king,  queen  hand  is  good  for 
three  tricks  at  least,  and  will  be  able  to  extract  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  opponents’  trumps,  but  not  so  the 
other.  If  the  high  trumps  happen  to  lie  over  this 
hand,  it  is  good  for  very  few  tricks,  and,  as  regards 
extracting  the  opponents’  trumps,  it  is  practically  use¬ 
less,  yet  there  are  many  players  who  would  cheerfully 
declare  hearts  on  the  latter  hand,  but  who  would  be 
very  chary  of  doing  so  on  the  former,  because  they  had 
only  four  of  the  suit.  The  four-trump  heart  declara¬ 
tion  is  not  one  to  be  strongly  recommended,  because, 
if  it  has  the  requisite  strength  behind  it,  it  must  be 
getting  near  to  a  No  Trump  call,  which  would  be 
generally  preferable.  But  if  the  hand  is  not  strong 
enough  for  No  Trumps,  and  the  dealer  can  see  that 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  a  good  declaration  by 
dummy,  the  fact  that  he  has  only  four  hearts  should 
not  deter  him  from  making  that  suit  trumps,  provided 
that  he  can  see  a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  odd  trick 


or  more. 

The  one  fact  which  we  desire  to  emphasise  is.  that 
there  is  no  more  useless  and  dangerous  call  at  bridge, 
nor  one  which  leads  to  more  trouble,  and  loses  more 
games  day  by  day,  and  week  bv  week,  than  a  light 
heart  declaration  by  the  dealer,  without  proper  backing- 
up  strength  behind  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TURKO-EGYPTIAN  FRONTIER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Stanley  Gardens,  W. 

Sir, — The  region  about  which  the  controversybetween 
the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  Governments  is  being 
carried  on  has  been  so  seldom  visited  by  Europeans 
that  I  venture  with  your  permission  to  give  a  few 
details  regarding  its  physical  features  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  its  political  condition  and  pro¬ 
spects.  My  acquaintance  with  the  region  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  the  Arabah  Valley  dates  from  the  close  of 
1883,  when  in  company  with  a  party  organised  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  of  whom  Major  Kitchener 
R.E.  (now  Lord  Kitchener)  was  a  member,  we  crossed 
into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  at  Suez,  and  traversed  that 
region  to  Akabah,  thence  down  the  Arabah  Valley  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  ultimately  into  Western  Palestine. 
When  making  arrangements  at  Cairo  for  our  journey 
through  Sinai,  which  was  necessarily  to  be  performed 
through  the  assistance  of  an  Arab  convoy,  Lord 
Cromer  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
courteously  offered  us  an  escort  of  soldiers  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  advice  of  Major  Kitchener  we  gratefully 
declined,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  should  we  accept 
an  escort  it  might  be  supposed  by  the  Arabs  that  we 
were  carrying  “treasure”,  and  consequently  be  worth 
attacking,  but  with  only  the  ordinary  escort  of  the 
Towara  tribe,  sent  to  us  from  the  Convent  ot  Mount 
Sinai,  we  should  be  recognised  as  ordinary  travellers, 
and  not  be  worth  an  attack  ;  and  this  advice  proved  to 
be  good.  The  escort  of  soldiers,  however,  was  only 
to  extend  to  Akabah,  and  beyond  this  point  the 
Egyptian  Government  would  take  no  responsibility  for 
our  safety.  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  events  I  am 
now  relating  took  place  shortly  after  the  murder  of 
Professor  Palmer  and  his  companion  Lieut.  Gill  by 
the  Arabs  in  this  very  district.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had 
complete  control  over  the  whole  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
up  to,  and  including,  the  fort  of  Akabah  ;  the  Ezion 
Geber  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  a  point  of  great 
physical  interest.  It  is  here  that  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  that  great  rift  in  the  earth’s  crust,  which 
runs  northwards  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan  Valley,  by  which  the  geological  forma¬ 
tions  have  been  upheaved  along  the  eastern  side  ot  the 
Arabah,  as  compared  with  their  position  on  the  western 
side,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  by 
which  the  whole  contours  of  the  surface  have  been 
altered.  Along  the  east  the  high  tableland  of  Edom  and 
Moab  (called  the  Arabian  Desert)  breaks  off  in  a  nearly 
inaccessible  escarpment,  except  where  broken  through 
by  a  few  gorges,  such  as  the  Wady  el  Ithm  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  through  which  the 
Israelitish  host  probably  ascended  to  the  tableland  on 
their  way  northward  to  Moab.  The  average  elevatioh 
of  this  tableland  near  its  western  margin  is  about 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  All  this  region  is  un¬ 
questionably  Turkish  territory  in  theory,  though  in 
reality  it  belongs  to  the  Arab  tribes  by  whom  it  is  in¬ 
habited,  who  owe  allegiance  to  no  man,  but  respect 
the  boundaries  of  territory  between  themselves  which 
have  been  defined  at  some  unknown  period  ;  this  is  a 
remarkable  and  happy  arrangement  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  amongst  themselves,  and  for  the  safety 
of  travellers  when  under  their  escort. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah  is  the  great  plain 
of  the  Badiet  et  Tih,  which  is  also  a  plateau  of  some¬ 
what  less  elevation  than  that  of  the  Arabian  desert.  It 
breaks  off  along  an  escarpment  beginning  near  Ismailia, 
and  running  south  to  Wady  Gharandel,  where  it  turns 
eastward,  and  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  north 
forming  the  western  bank  of  the  Arabah  into  Palestine. 
It  is  a  limestone  plain  with  few  wells,  of  which  the 
Kala’t  Nakhl  near  the  centre  is  the  principal  ;  but  the 
northern  part  towards  Rafah  and  El  Arish  is  chiefly 
a  sandy  waste,  although  in  the  valleys  there  are 
camping  grounds  for  Arab  tribes.  In  January  of 
1884  this  region  was  traversed  by  Lord  Kitchener 
on  his  return  to  Ismailia  from  our  camp  at  Beersheba 
I  (Bir  es  Seba)  accompanied  by  four  Arab  camel-drivers, 
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and  his  account  is  by  no  means  inviting.  He  says 
“  Our  track  after  crossing  a  plain,  gradually  became 
more  and  more  sandy,  all  signs  of  cultivation  gradually 
dying  out,  and  the  continual  climbing  up  and  down  the 
sand  dunes  being  most  fatiguing  and  monotonous  ”,  and 
again,  “  Crossing  this  ridge  an  immense  extent  of 
sandhills  appeared  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  haveever  seen  so  desolate  and  dreary  a  coun¬ 
try.”  *  Now,  this  is  part  of  the  country  which,  appa¬ 
rently,  is  the  site  of  an  intrigue  for  allowing  the  Porte 
to  encroach  on  Egyptian  territory  and  get  nearer  the 
Suez  Canal  Valley.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  important 
statement  made  by  Sir  E.  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  8,  to  the  effect  that  the  boundary 
pillars  limiting  on  either  side  “the  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  ”  on  the  part  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan  had  been 
removed.  It  is  hard  to  see  with  what  object  this  has 
been  done,  unless  with  ulterior  objects  inimical  to 
Egypt.  These  become  more  apparent  when  connected 
with  the  occupation  of  Tabah  by  Turkish  troops. 
Tabah  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
on  the  west  side,  and  several  miles  from  Akabah.  It 
is  well  within  the  limit  of  the  Egyptian  territory,  and 
its  occupation  by  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  was  mani¬ 
festly  a  violation  of  the  boundary  agreed  to  in  1892. 
This  violation  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  branch  from  the  Turkish  railway 
now  being  constructed  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  If 
such  a  branch  were  to  be  constructed  it  would  extend 
from  Maan  on  the  table-land  of  Arabia  to  Akabah  ; 
and  this  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Egyptian  Government.  Manifestly  in  both  these 
manoeuvres  the  Turkish  Government  has  put  itself  in 
the  wrong,  and  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs.  We 
know  the  motto  “give  an  inch  and  take  an  ell”. 
England  is  bound  to  support  the  Khedive’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  guided  by  the  counsel  of  Lord  Cromer,  she 
will  not  be  wanting  in  her  duty. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Edward  Hull. 


TOM,  DICK,  AND  HARRY  ON  THE  BENCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  May. 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  those  Conser¬ 
vatives  who  supported  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Local  Government 
Bill  of  1888,  by  which  numerous  ex-officio  justices  of 
the  peace  were  created,  by  virtue  of  their  chairman¬ 
ships,  that  in  doing  this  they  were  offering  the  first 
taste  of  blood  to  the  tiger  whelps.  But  so  indeed  it 
was,  and  as  a  sequence  to  that  Act  in  this  respect  we 
have  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which 
if  it  passes  revolutionises  the  whole  proceeding  of  the 
appointment  of  magistrates.  The  sweeping  away  of 
the  property  qualification  opens  the  door  to  the 
appointment  conceivably  of  a  class  of  person  alto¬ 
gether  unqualified  to  administer  the  law  from  other 
points  of  view  besides  that  of  a  property  qualification. 
It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  be  wise  as  conditions  alter 
to  amend  the  qualification  law,  but  it  seems  to  me 
totally  and  entirely  unwise,  as  well  as  very  dangerous, 
to  sweep  away  these  qualifications  entirely.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  man  with  no  property  whatever  may 
sympathise  with  the  endeavours  of  some  to  obtain  it 
by  means  other  than  constitutional.  Further  the  Bill  is 
to  remove  from  the  lord-lieutenants  their  power  of 
recommending  names  to  the  lord  chancellor,  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  qualified  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  and  to  confer 
it  upon  a  committee  of  the  county  council,  who  are 
to  recommend  ;  and  then  comes  the  most  extraordinary 
clause  of  all,  that  in  addition  to  the  power  of  this 
committee  the  chairman  of  county  council  may 
recommend  to  the  lord  chancellor,  apparently  on  his 
initiative.  Chairmen  of  county  councils  usually  oc¬ 
cupy  their  position  for  one  year,  their  re-election 
being  the  exceptional  instance,  therefore  we  may  look 
forward  probably  to  the  appointment  of  several  friends 
of  the  chairman  of  county  councils  in  addition  to  those 
I  presume  recommended  by  the  county  council  com¬ 
mittee  every  year,  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
appointment  as  chairman  of  county  council  so  obliterates 
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the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  that  he  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  at  least  once  in  his 
lifetime  practically  creating  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
There  are  chairmen  of  county  councils  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  who  are  above  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  I  fancy  that  to  many  also  the  temptation  will  be  a 
strong  one.  The  results  in  some  instances  would 
doubtless  be  amusing  were  the  whole  question  less 
serious.  It  sometimes  happens  at  the  quarter  sessions 
at  which  I  sit  that  there  are  so  many  justices  present 
that  there  is  not  room  for  them  on  the  bench,  and 
during  the  preliminary  part  of  the  proceedings  at  all 
events  the  other  parts  of  the  court  are  also  well  filled. 
The  only  vacant  space  beingthe  witness-box  which  would 
hold  one,  and  the  dock  which  would  hold  several,  I 
take  it  there  will  be  competition  for  the  witness-box. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Bill  therefore  it  is  highly 
probable  in  some  districts  that  considerable  structural 
alterations  will  be  needed  to  provide  the  required  ac¬ 
commodation.  If  a  system  of  popularly  elected  justices 
is  to  come  into  vogue  why  not  simplify  the  matter  at 
once,  and  appoint  the  whole  of  the  county,  urban  dis¬ 
trict,  and  borough  councils,  and  have  done  with  it? 

But  seriously,  Sir,  this  Bill  should  be  in  my  humble 
opinion  strenuously  opposed.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  it  is  stated  that  the  present  system  of  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  lord  chancellor  is  unsatisfactory.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  the  proof  of  this.  No  doubt  many  who  have  not 
been  recommended  by  the  lord-lieutenants  may  think 
so,  but  of  these  some  doubtless  are  on  lord-lieuten¬ 
ants’  lists  to  be  recommended  when  vacancies  occur, 
the  lord-lieutenant  thinking,  and  rightly,  that  an 
overcrowded  Bench  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  as  a 
chairman  of  quarter  sessions  I  can  heartily  endorse  such 
a  view.  Others  no  doubt  who  may  wish  to  be  on  the 
Bench  are  people  who  are  not  equipped  with  minds 
sufficiently  unbiased  and  judicial  to  make  it  likelyr 
that  they  would  prove  good  and  patient  magistrates. 
These  are  far  better  off  the  Bench  than  on  it  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  I  suppose  contended  that  lord-lieu¬ 
tenants  have  appointed  too  largely  justices  holding  the 
same  political  views  as  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  party.  From  my  observations  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  contention  could  be  substantiated  by  proof  for 
a  moment,  and  I  believe  that  the  sole  desire  of  the  lord- 
lieutenants  is  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  persons 
they  recommend  are  men  of  intelligence,  integrity  and 
fair-mindedness  who  will  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
“job”.  I  believe  that  the  lord-lieutenants  probably 
are  better  judges  of  this  than  a  popularly  elected  body  is 
likely  to  be.  Possibly  years  ago  before  the  ’88  Act 
when  the  whole  business  of  the  county  was  transacted 
at  quarter  sessions  there  might  have  been  an  excuse 
for  favouring  one  policy  more  than  another  with  regard 
to  finance  and  other  matters  of  county  management. 
But  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  council,  and  the  work  left  to  the 
quarter  sessions  is  purely  the  administration  of  justice. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  very  blood  of  some  communities 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  considerations  of  party 
politics  must  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  every  conceivable 
matter,  when  two  or  more  people  are  met  together  for 
the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business,  and  I  say,  Sir, 
that  if  this  Bill  passes  there  is  danger  of  unequal  justice, 
and  that  a  delinquent  known  to  hold  the  same  political 
views  as  the  majority  of  the  justices  on  the  Bench  is 
likely  to  come  off  lighter  than  one  charged  with  a 
similar  offence,  but  whose  politics  were  known  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  present. 

I  can  only  sincerely  trust  that  this  Bill  will  be  very 
severely  handled,  and  if  it  passes  the  Commons,  as 
I  suppose  it  will,  that  it  may  be  amended  out  of  all 
recognition  by  the  more  constitutional  Chamber  of  the 
two. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions. 


ANGLICANS  AND  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  May. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  speech  on  Tuesday  night 
was  a  distinct  challenge  to  Catholics  in  the  Church 
of  England.  No  more  definite  denial  of  their  right 
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to  existence  could  be  given.  He  said,  “The  Roman 
Catholics  must  be  dealt  with  separately  ;  not  so  the 
Anglicans — they  are  only  a  Protestant  sect  Accept¬ 
ance  of  undenominationalism  involves  in  fact  the  denial 
of  our  Catholic  position.  What  is  to  be  done?  We 
shall  not  get  our  rights,  as  Mr.  Lathbury  points  out, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  even  Secularism  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  idea  of  facilities  to  an  absurdity  by  saying 
that  if  separate  teaching  is  granted  to  Anglicans,  it 
must  be  provided  for  Particular  Baptists  and  Irvingites, 
and  every  variety  of  Methodist,  separately.  Well,  let 
us  say,  it  is  nothing  to  us  what  arrangements  noncon¬ 
formists  make  for  teaching  their  children  religion  ;  but 
where  our  children  are  concerned,  we  will  have  the 
Church’s  teaching  or  none.  It  is  miserable  to  read  the 
speeches  in  the  House  on  the  Opposition  side.  Hardly 
one  has  the  courage  to  denounce  the  “simple  Bible” 
fetish.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  outside  the 
House  by  Churchmen  themselves  without  waiting  for  a 
lead  from  the  Bishops  or  anyone  else.  Could  not  a 
league  be  formed  of  Churchmen  who  would  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  write  to  the  Prime  Minister  as  follows  : — 
“  As  a  Churchman  I  cannot  conscientiously  recognise 
or  support  any  religious  teaching  but  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  shall  therefore  refuse  to  pay  the  education 
rate  if  undenominational  teaching  is  established  and 
endowed  in  State  schools  and  equal  provision  is  not 
made  for  teaching  the  faith  of  the  Church  to  Anglican 
children  in  all  schools.”  Twenty  thousand  postcards  of 
this  tenor  received  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
would  make  a  greater  impression  on  the  Government 
than  any  amount  of  agitation  that  begins  and  ends  in 
talk.  The  one  thing  this  Government  fears  is  a  passive 
resistance  movement,  yet  this  is  the  one  thing  that  we 
assure  them  will  not  be  tried. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd-George  gets  his  way,  the  confidence  of 
many  will  be  greatly  shaken  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  cannot  defend  herself  from  being  made  against 
her  will  a  department  of  Protestantism. 

Yours  faithfully,  Anxious. 


FRENZIED  FINANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.  :  9  May,  1906. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  customary  Budget  which  Lord  Welby  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  recent  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council,  setting  forth  the  estimates  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year.  If  any 
evidence  were  needed  of  the  utterly  reckless  expenditure 
and  frenzied  finance  of  this  body,  I  beg  to  respectfully 
state  that  this  last  statement  affords  abundant  proof. 

We  have,  first,  Lord  Welby’s  amazing  declaration 
that  “  their  finance  was  in  a  sound  condition  ”,  and  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  I  think  the  public 
will  immediately  take  a  very  different  view,  and  steps 
should  be  at  once  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  their 
astounding  expenditure. 

First  we  have  the  confession  that  the  gross  debt 
reaches  the  astonishing  sum  of  ^74,513,703,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ^2,926,528  over  the  year  1905,  or  taking  the 
net  debt  on  31  March  1905  of  ^44,617,623  as  against 
questionable  cash  assets  or  their  very  doubtful  equi¬ 
valent,  it  now  stands  at  ^45,234,198  or  a  gross 
increase  of  ^616,575  !  The  loss  on  the  steamboats 
for  this  year  and  last  is  no  less  a  sum  than  ^"102,160, 
and  yet  we  are  told  the  finances  are  “in  a  sound  con¬ 
dition  ”  !  Last  year  the  public  had  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  i.e.  the  long-suffering  and  overburdened  rate¬ 
payers,  ^51,205  to  make  up  the  loss  on  the  working  of 
this  mad  and  reckless  scheme,  and  the  Committee 
estimate  that  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  this  year 
a  further  loss  of  .£51,955,  making  the  grand  total  loss 
which  I  have  set  forth.  The  total  profit  on  their 
tramways  was  only  £3,023  and  with  the  rapid  advance 
and  undoubted  success  of  the  motor  omnibus  this  is 
certain  to  be  very  quickly  turned  into  an  adverse  amount. 
The  cost  of  the  Council’s  ordinary  work,  we  are 
further  told,  will  increase  by  £215,246,  and  that  on 
education  by  £342,038,  and  this  means  an  extra  rate  of 
id.  on  the  poor  ratepayer.  The  expenditure,  it  is 


finally  estimated,  for  this  year  will  be  £10,107,643,  or 
an  estimated  excess  over  income  of  £ 557,278,  a  still 
further  example  of  sound  finance  !  Lord  Welby  might 
well  have  in  temerity  stated  in  face  of  these  astounding 
and  lamentable  figures  that  “  justice  to  London  required 
an  immediate  revision  and  reform  of  the  system  under 
which  Government  aid  was  given  in  relief  of  local 
taxation  ”,  whilst  I  would  add  the  same  justice  should 
be  immediately  extended  to  the  poorer  districts.  The 
“  Rake’s  Progress”  it  can  be  clearly  seen  is  now  pre¬ 
eminently  making  abundant  headway. 

Yours,  &c.  Walter  Stephens. 


DOGS  AND  DOG  REGULATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Laurel  Cottage,  Howe  Green,  Hertford, 

4  May,  1906. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  Perplexed  ”  has  done 
public  service  by  denouncing  the  uncalled-for,  unreason¬ 
able  and  arbitrary  regulations  now  most  grievously 
oppressing  dogs  and  dog-owners.  One  would  think 
that  the  dog,  instead  of  being,  as  he  has  been  for  many 
generations,  the  chosen  companion  and  best  friend  of 
man,  was  his  worst  enemy,  a  dangerous  wild  beast 
seeking  whom  to  devour,  never  safe  unless  chained  up, 
led  by  a  stout  rope,  muzzled,  or  confined  in  a  cage,  and 
to  be  destroyed  on  every  possible  opportunity. 

All  this  is  eminently  unjust,  barbarous,  cowardly  and 
unworthy  of  Englishmen  ;  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  it.  The  supposed  excuse  was  originally  rabies,  that 
bogey  and  terror  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  But  that 
was  a  very  inoffensive  bogey,  for  when  it  wore  its  most 
terrifying  aspect,  producing  a  scare  resulting  in  panic 
legislation,  in  the  intensely  cruel  and  utterly  useless 
muzzling  order  and  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  poor 
harmless  dogs,  hydrophobia  did  not  appear,  as  it  must 
have  done  had  the  rabies  been  genuine,  among  human 
beings. 

At  that  time  every  dog  chased  by  boys  or  in  an 
ordinary  fit  (very  common  with  dogs)  was  knocked  on 
the  head  and  described  as  a  “mad  dog”;  and  by 
means  of  unreliable  and  discredited  tests  an  enormous 
array  of  quite  misleading  figures  was  piled  up  to  prove 
the  alarming  amount  of  rabies  in  the  country  ;  but  it 
was  not  rabies  at  all  !  Rabies  is,  as  all  veterinary 
surgeons  and  all  breeders  and  owners  of  dogs  know, 
the  very  rarest  of  canine  diseases  ;  but  if  it  had  ever 
been  really  prevalent  the  muzzle  could  never  have  got 
rid  of  it.  The  muzzling  order  was  made  only  to  be 
constantly  and  unavoidably  broken,  and  it  took  effect 
upon  the  wrong  dogs  !  For  the  mad  dog  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  retain  a  muzzle  on  his  head,  the  stray 
dog  has  no  opportunity  of  wearing  one,  and  the  only 
dogs  muzzled  were  the  healthy  dogs  with  responsible 
owners.  If  rabies  should  ever  become  a  danger,  the 
only  effectual  remedy  would  be  the  isolation  and  ob¬ 
servation  for  a  short  period  of  suspected  dogs  and 
the  destruction  (merciful)  of  those  really  affected  ;  but 
the  muzzle  could  never  stamp  it  out.  The  muzzle  is 
a  most  cruel  instrument  of  torture,  which  has  driven 
many  dogs  to  frenzy,  caused  unspeakable  misery  and 
suffering  and  great  injury,  even  death,  to  very  many. 
Its  use  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  gross  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  cruelty  to  animals. 

As  for  the  quarantine  regulations,  they  are  super¬ 
fluous  and  tyrannical.  A  veterinary  certificate  and 
observation  for  a  week  or  two  for  imported  dogs  is  all 
that  is  required. 

Let  us  hope,  and  indeed  demand,  that  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  just  and  humane  treatment  may  henceforth 
supersede  the  persecution  which  has  rendered  the 
keeping  of  dogs  except  packs  of  hounds  a  source  of 
great  expense,  anxiety,  distress  and  trouble  instead  ot 
the  pleasure  it  ought  to  be. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  K.  Bailey. 

[The  legislation  which  Mr.  Bailey  calls  “  panic  ’  was 
absolutely  necessary  and  absolutely  efficacious.  Rabies 
has  been  stamped  out  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be 
folly  indeed  to  go  back  on  the  wise  regulations  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long  deserve  credit  for 
their  vigour  in  suppressing  the  disease. — Ed.  S.R.j 
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REVIEWS. 

NAPOLEON  VARIORUM. 

“  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  IX.:  Napoleon.” 
Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.  1906.  16s.  net. 

HAS  the  last  word  been  said  about  Napoleon  ?  We 
do  not  mean  is  there  an  end  to  writing  about 
him  ?  A  century  or  two  must  pass  before  that  can 
come,  if  it  does  then,  but  can  any  really  illuminating 
comment  be  made  upon  that  stupendous  career  which 
has  not  already  been  offered  to  the  world  ?  Were  it 
not  for  one  or  two  writers  like  Vandal,  we  should  be 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  close  of  the  era  of 
original  research  had  arrived  and  that  we  are  now  fated 
to  see  nothing  beyond  a  refurbishing  of  old  comments 
and  a  reconsideration  of  old  verdicts  without  new 
material  for  excuse.  But  sufficient  accuracy  has 
been  assured  by  this  time  to  allow  an  impartial  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  epoch  to  be  drawn  up  free  from  the  hasty 
judgments  of  former  less  “documented”  histories. 
The  embarrassment  of  historians  is  now  rather  through 
the  abounding  wealth  of  their  material.  The  central 
figure  is  threatened  with  obscurity  amid  the  mass  of 
information  that  has  accumulated  round  him. 

The  function  of  the  historian  therefore  in  these 
circumstances  is  clear,  it  is  to  assimilate  the  necessary 
material  and  give  it  back  to  the  reader  in  a  critical  and 
judicious  narrative.  The  career  of  Napoleon  can  no 
longer  be  treated  as  a  field  for  the  romantic  speculations 
of  the  uncritical,  only  industry  and  honesty  are  required 
to  give  the  world  something  which  may  enlighten  or  at 
least  clear  the  air.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Rose’s  “  Life  ”  which,  without  any 
of  the  attributes  of  genius,  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us 
a  picture  of  Napoleon’s  marvellous  destiny  which  was 
founded  on  the  latest  research  and  enabled  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  unity  of  the  drama  amidst  the  changes  and 
dislocations  of  contemporary  Europe. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  are  far  too  well  versed 
in  literature  and  the  period  in  question  to  be  unaware 
of  the  necessity  underlying  all  works  upon  the 
Napoleonic  epoch  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  plot 
amidst  the  changes  of  scene  and  action  which  it 
involves.  They  state  as  much  in  their  preface,  but  they 
have  singularly  failed  to  induce  their  contributors  to 
preserve  it  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
result  is  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  Napoleonic  period 
all  more  or  less  interesting  but  collectively  failing 
to  give  the  reader  a  definite  idea  of  skilful  combina¬ 
tion.  In  the  main  no  doubt  the  latest  results  of  research 
are  embodied  in  this  book.  France,  Germany,  Russia 
and  Switzerland  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  furnish  writers,  one  indeed  adorned  with  the  por¬ 
tentous  title  of  “Professor  of  Universal  History” 
which  hardly  suggests  exact  knowledge  in  a  particular 
period.  Indeed  we  think  it  somewhat  of  a  reflexion 
upon  native  scholarship  that  English  writers  could  not 
have  been  found  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
editors. 

But,  however  competent  the  hands  to  which  this  work 
may  have  been  entrusted,  we  cannot  help  feeling  here 
the  same  objections  to  the  general  scheme  which  we 
found  only  too  well  supported  by  the  volume  on  the 
French  Revolution.  There  is  not  only  a  lack  of  general 
cohesion  in  the  fragments  but  most  of  them  are  far 
from  complete  in  themselves.  It  is  in  fact  more  easy 
to  deal  with  the  French  Revolution  in  water-tight  com¬ 
partments  than  with  the  career  of  Napoleon.  Even  a 
question  or  a  series  of  questions  which  may  seem  dis¬ 
tinct  will  be  found  at  once  to  run  into  or  coincide  with 
others  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  attempt  at  separate 
treatment  both  futile  and  irritating.  For  instance,  if 
we  wish  to  grasp  the  relations  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Papacy  we  naturally  turn  to  the  chapter  on  “The 
Concordats  ”  where  the  bulk  of  the  dealings  between 
the  two  powers  is  related.  On  the  whole  Mr. 
Wickham  Legg  has  compiled  a  comprehensive  paper 
on  the  subject  but  it  by  no  means  disposes  of  it,  for  we 
have  to  turn  over  two  hundred  pages  more  in  order  to 
learn  the  story  of  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States, 
although  we  have  had  judgment  delivered  at  the  earlier 
stage  on  the  effect  of  the  Pope’s  example  in  stimulating 


national  resistance  in  Europe  to  Napoleonic  usurpation. 

I  This  mode  of  writing  history  cannot  then  be  otherwise 
than  grotesque  and  irritating  to  the  reader.  In  a  well- 
arranged,  consistent  narrative  the  relations  of  the  Papacy 
with  Napoleon  will  take  their  proper  place,  and  in  a 
good  essay  we  should  expect  a  complete  and  finished 
study.  The  principle  on  which  this  history  is  compiled 
leaves  the  student  between  the  two  stools.  Another 
instance  may  be  cited  out  of  many.  Early  in  the 
volume  we  come  upon  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  his  role  in 
the  Napoleonic  drama;  but,  for  any  criticism  of  his 
character  or  general  sketch  of  his  policy,  we  have  to 
wait  until  we  arrive  at  p.  483.  This  is  not  only  very 
inartistic  from  the  point  of  view  of  arrangement,  but  it 
throws  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  reader’s  way.  A 
further  serious  complaint  must  be  made  against  all 
these  volumes.  There  is  no  indication  to  be  found  on 
any  single  page  of  the  authorities  for  the  statements 
made.  The  result  is  that  while  experts  alone  are  com¬ 
petent  to  check  the  views  of  the  writers,  the  narrative 
is  on  the  whole  fitted  rather  for  the  general  reader. 
The  immense  bibliography  at  the  end  is  interesting  as  a 
sign  of  the  compilers’  reading,  but  can  have  little  use 
owing  to  its  enormous  range  unaccompanied  by  any 
indication  of  the  value  or  scope  of  the  works  cited. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  writing  of 
this  work  is  generally  ill  done.  If  the  method  which 
we  hold  to  be  wrong  be  approved,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  many  of  the  contributors  have  performed 
their  tasks  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  commend  highly  the  studies  of  Professor  Oman, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  embodied  the  best  views  on 
the  Waterloo  campaign  in  his  sketch.  His  recognition 
of  the  part  played  by  the  Prussians  on  that  day  is 
grudging  and  inadequate.  The  military  writers, 
indeed,  hardly  seem  up  to  the  standard  we  should 
expect  in  a  work  of  this  pretension,  though  we 
admit  their  technical  knowledge  of  the  campaigns 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  very  far. 
Dr.  Warburton,  according  to  Boswell,  observed  on  one 
occasion  that  “  Mallet  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Bacon  ’  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and  that  if  he  should 
write  the  life  of  Marlboro’  he  would  probably  forge 
that  he  was  a  general  ”.  It  would  almost  appear  at 
times  as  if  this  strange  oblivion  had  fallen  upon  these 
piecemeal  biographers  of  Napoleon.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Fisher  contributes  several  articles  in  this 
volume  for  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  historian  of  an  epoch  already  well 
known  but  not  exhausted.  He  shows  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  latest  research  which  he  dispenses  in 
the  form  of  terse  and  vigorous  narrative.  Cambridge 
men  will  note  with  some  uneasiness  that  the  best  writing 
informed  by  accurate  knowledge  is  contributed  by 
Oxford.  Mr.  Rose  is  accurate  and  careful  as  always, 
and  his  treatment  cf  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  and  Canning’s 
policy  is  now  clearly  vindicated  and  established  as 
correct ;  but  how  much  does  he  not  owe  to  Vandal 
on  the  general  subject  ?  It  would  be  unkind  to  com¬ 
pare  the  style  of  the  two  narratives.  Mr.  Fisher’s 
chapter  on  the  Codes  seems  to  us  as  near  perfection  in 
treatment  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  admits  of. 
This  chapter  on  S.  Helena  and  the  Napoleonic  policy  in 
general  redeems  much  writing  we  find  in  this  book 
defective  both  in  distinction  and  power  of  generalisation. 

But  there  are  also  strange  lapses  in  detail.  It  seems 
curious  enough  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  turning 
point  in  the  drama,  the  interview  between  Napoleon  and 
Metternich  at  the  Marcolini  Palace  at  Dresden  before 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Some  passing  reference  there 
may  be  found  to  its  results  and  to  the  proposals  of  each 
side,  but  such  omissions  are  fatal  to  the  march  of  the 
story.  Yet  such  slips  are  probably  inevitable  when 
the  distribution  of  subject  confines  each  writer  to  an 
arbitrary  zone. 

On  the  other  hand  nothing  could  be  better  both  in 
1  detail  and  general  treatment  than  the  chapters  by  Dr. 
Ward  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  its  work.  He 
successfully  vindicates  that  much-abused  gathering  of 
statesmen  and  diplomats  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  them  by  Liberal  politicians  throughout  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
not  an  aristocratic  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
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mankind  but  a  conference  which  gave  peace  to  the  , 
world  for  many  years  and  the  forerunner  of  another 
Concert  of  Europe,  also  much  abused,  which  has  also 
at  all  events  kept  the  peace.  We  confess  that  we  can¬ 
not  understand  in  what  way  we  can  credit  Napoleon 
with  the  success  of  the  Congress  such  as  it  was, 
though  the  editors  in  their  preface  would  have  us  to  do 
so.  The  Congress  was  occupied  in  mending  what  he 
had  broken.  And  why  should  the  editors  drag  in  the 
entente  cordiale,  an  expedient  surely  out  of  place,  too 
trivial  and  journalistic  to  be  found  here  ? 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  have  we  the  space,  to  j 
criticise  a  work  like  this  in  its  details.  On  the  whole 
they  are  commendably  accurate.  YV  ere  this  volume 
the" work  of  one  or  two  writers,  the  detail  might  pos¬ 
sibly  suffer,  but  as  a  coherent  whole  it  would  gain 
immeasurably.  Nevertheless,  though  it  entirely  tails 
short  of  anything  approaching  distinction,  it  does 
embody  in  the  main  the  most  recent  results  of  research 
in  a  soil  which  though  dug  up  and  turned  over  again 
and  again  may  still  retain  some  treasures  to  reward 
the  industrious.  Its  general  attraction  will  remain  for 
all  time.  But  where  is"  Mr.  Oscar  Browning’s  contribu¬ 
tion  ?  Is  this  his  silent  protest  against  the  methods  ot 
the  Cambridge  Modern  History  ? 


PITFALLS  IN  PORCELAIN. 

“The  First  Century  of  English  Porcelain.”  By  W. 
Moore  Binns.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906. 
42s.  net. 

SOME  years  ago  when  the  forgery  of  antiquities  and 
bric-h-brac  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  fine  art, 
a  good  eye,  passable  taste  and  a  smattering  of  histori¬ 
cal  knowledge  were  equipment  enough  for  the  average 
collector.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The  price 
of  old  porcelain  has  swollen  fantastically,  and  the 
prospect  of  richer  spoils  has  stimulated  propor¬ 
tionately  the  ingenuity  of  the  forger.  The  result  is 
that  nowadays  a  little  knowledge  is  worse  than  useless, 
inspiring,  as  it  does,  enough  interest  to  draw  the  moth 
to  the  candle,  but  not  enough  wisdom  to  save  his  : 
wings.  The  natural  gift  of  good  taste  will  keep  the 
collector  from  dishonour,  not  from  disaster  :  that  is  to 
say,  he  will  not  buy  ugly  forgeries  because  they  appear 
to  be  old,  but  he  has  to  cope  with  an  enemy  who  has 
taste  equal  to  his  own  ;  and  the  collector  with  unerring 
instincts  does  not  exist  outside  fiction.  1  he  moral  is 
that  the  only  safeguard  for  those  about  to  plunge  into 
the  fascinations  of  collecting  old  English,  or  any  other, 
porcelain  is  to  be  armed  at  all  points  ;  in  other  words, 
they  need  not  only  taste  and  eye,  but  an  intimate 
knowledge  as  well  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  ot  the 
composition  and  outward  appearance  of  the  paste  and 
glaze,  of  the  development  of  the  colours  and  styles  ot 
decoration,  and  of  the  many  minute  peculiarities  which 
differentiate  the  various  wares. 

The  first  essentials,  paste  and  glaze,  are  summarily 
treated  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Binns'  book  ; 
and  the  amateur  can  learn  there  the  distinguishing 
features  of  hard  and  soft  porcelains,  which  constitute 
the  alphabet  of  the  subject.  The  character  of  the 
various  soft  pastes  made  at  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester, 
Derby,  Nantgarw,  &c.,  is  dealt  with  in  their  respective 
chapters,  and  in  most  instances  very  thoroughly  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  so  early  and  so  important  a  factory  as 
Bow  a  good  deal  more  information  might  have  been 
given.  This  information  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  three 
typical  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  the  “  New 
Canton  ”  ink-pot,  Craft’s  bowl,  and  the  plate  made  tor 
Robert  Crowther,  which  mark  three  periods  i75°> 
and  1770  respectively.  The  admixture  of  bone-ash  in 
the  paste  has  become  a  distinguishing  feature  of  English 
porcelain.  The  early  use  of  this  ingredient  at  Bow  and 
Chelsea  was  carefully  investigated  many  years  ago  by 
Professor  Church,  and  the  results,  published  in  his 
admirabie  “  Handbook  of  English  Porcelain  ”,  are 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  Mr.  Binns  has  given  to 
them.  With  regard  to  another  important  ingredient, 
soap-stone  or  steatite,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Binns 
that  it  was  not  introduced  at  Worcester  before  1770. 
The  statement  is  based  on  the  acquisition  by  Dr.  \\  all 


in  that  year  of  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  a  Cornish 
soap-stone  mine  ;  but  the  original  lessee,  Richard 
Chaffers,  a  Liverpool  potter,  had  used  the  material 
since  1756,  and  a  small  Bristol  factory  had  obtained  it 
from  the  Lizard  Point  at  least  six  years  earlier.  In 
the  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Worcester  manufacturers  were  ignorant  of  its  virtues 
or  unable  to  obtain  supplies.  Its  effects  on  the  ware, 
to  give  additional  hardness  and  opacity,  and  incidentally 
a  greenish  tinge  in  transmitted  light,  can  all  be  ob¬ 
served  in  Worcester  porcelain  of  earlier  date  than  1770. 

To  return  to  the  forger.  When  the  collector  has 
mastered  the  secrets  of  paste  and  glaze,  he  will  be  proof 
against  most  deceptions  ;  but  the  most  insidious  of  all. 
the  redecoration  of  genuine  old  porcelain,  has  still  to  be 
provided  against.  It  is  true  that  the  refiring  necessi¬ 
tated  in  redecoration  generally  leaves  its  mark,  a  slight 
discolouration  of  the  glaze  or  black  specks  on  the  foot- 
rim  ;  but  the  best  safeguard  is  to  understand  the  old 
colours  and  old  methods,  and  here  Mr.  Binns  book 
will  be  most  useful.  The  former  art-director  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  works  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  he  makes  clear,  among  other  things, 
how  the  universal  employment  of  chrome-green,  a  colour 
not  invented  before  1800,  at  once  betrays  the  porcelain 
decorated  after  that  date.  The  old  copper-green  was 
lustrous  and  transparent  and  had  to  be  thickly  applied 
to  give  depth  of  tone,  while  the  chrome-green  is  opaque 
and  gives  a  full  colour  in  a  thin  wash.  Another  useful 
fact  emphasised  by  Mr.  Binns  is  that  the  blues  used  at 
Derby  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  enamels  applied 
over  the  glaze  and  not  the  underglaze  colour  in  common 
use  elsewhere.  The  decorative  designs  of  the  old 
English  pot-painters  were  practically  all  adapted  from 
oriental  and  continental  porcelains,  and  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  borrowed  each  other’s  ideas  into  the  bargain,  it 
follows  that  any  attempt  at  extensive  generalisations  of 
this  subject  is  doomed  to  failure.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  early  blue  and  white  and  moulded  ware  made  at 
Bow,  Worcester  and  Lowestoft.  The  recent  discovery 
of  moulds  and  waste  fragments  at  Lowestoft  calls  for 
an  entire  rearrangement  ot  our  ideas  about  this  class, 
and  nothing  but  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  differences  in 
paste  and  glaze  can  obviate  hopeless  confusion.  Besides- 
this,  the  old  notion  that  certain  workmen’s  marks  are 
the  special  property  of  early  Worcester  must  also  be 
abandoned,  as  many  of  these  appear  on  undoubted 
Lowestoft  pieces  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  even  the  crescent 
and  the  pseudo-Chinese  marks  are  no  longer  the  sole  pro- 
pertv  of  Worcester  and  Caughley.  The  old  myth  about 
hard-paste  porcelain  made  at  Lowestoft  is  attacked  with 
righteous  zeal,  and  Mr.  Binns  drives  another  nail  into 
the  coffin  in  which  the  dishonoured  corpse  of  Chaffers’ 
once  famous  theory  lies  waiting  interment.  Now  that 
a  whole  book  has  been  devoted  to  this  factory,  and  the 
real  Lowestoft  is  sufficiently  well  known,  might  we  not 
at  length  commit  the  remains  to  the  earth  and  let  them 
rest  in  peace?  But  Mr.  Binns  was  not  right  to  rob  the- 
real  Lowestoft  of  its  ribbon  pattern  ;  it  is  true  that  New 
Hall  and  other  factories  used  this  ornament,  but  anyone 
who  looks  in  Mr.  Spelman’s  book  will  see  it  illustrated 
on  a  flask  inscribed  “  A  trifle  from  Lowestoft”.  And 
Mr.  Binns  has  entirely  overlooked  two  characteristics 
of  Lowestoft  ware,  the  feather  scroll  in  the  decoration 
and  the  numbers  1  to  18  which  appear  as  marks  under¬ 
neath.  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  old  Derby  pattern  books,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Worcester  factory  ;  and  the  summary  of  the 
notes  with  four  excellent  illustrations  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  account  already  published  in  Haslem’s 
1  work  on  Derby  porcelain. 

The  historical  side  of  Mr.  Binns’  book  is  sound  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  the  author  has  digested  a  certain  number 
of  text-books,  and  reproduces  the  facts  with  a  com¬ 
mendable  air  of  spontaneity.  The  accounts  of  the 
Worcester  factories  are  particularly  full,  but  we  must 
protest  against  the  statement  that  blue  printing  did 
not  begin  there  till  1770.  It  is  merely  reviving  an  old 
error  based  entirely  on  the  story  of  the  strike  of  blue- 
painters  in  that  year,  which  appears  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Binns’  father  on  Worcester, 
but  is  ignored  in  the  second.  That  figures  were  made 
at  Worcester  is  established  beyond  doubt  ;  but  the 
discovery  is  not  so  recent  as  Mr.  Binns  supposes. 
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They  were  noticed  by  Professor  Church  in  1885,  and 
Nightingale  published  an  advertisement  alluding  to 
them  in  1881.  There  are  some  serious  omissions  in 
Mr.  Binns’  history.  Those  who  love  the  less  trodden 
paths  will  regret  that,  he  has  not  found  space  to  in¬ 
vestigate  those  precious  fragments  of  contemporary 
literature  that  hint  of  early  porcelain  works  at  Stepney, 
Greenwich,  Limehouse,  and  at  York  House,  Battersea. 
And  why  is  there  no  account  of  the  Liverpool  factories, 
New  Hall,  Isleworth,  and  the  lesser  Staffordshire 
potters,  Mason,  Neale,  Riley,  Shorthose?  These  may 
be  matters  of  small  interest,  but  no  one  can  afford  to 
overlook  Champion’s  beautiful  biscuit  plaques  with 
their  delicate  wreaths  of  faithfully  modelled  flowers. 


THOMAS  OF  CELANO  ON  FRANCIS  OF 

ASSISI. 

“  S.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Vita  et  Miracula  additis 
opusculis  liturgicis  Auctore  Fr.  Thoma  de  Celano. 
Hanc  Editionem  novam  ad  fidem  MSS.  recensuit 
P.  Eduardus  Alenconiensis.”  Rome  :  Desclee.  1906. 
Lire  10. 

A  T  length  we  have  Pere  Edouard  d’Alenqon’s  long- 
-rv  looked-for  edition  of  Thomas  of  Celano’s  Lives 
of  S.  brands.  We  expected  much,  and  we  get  what 
we  expected.  It  is  a  splendid  bit  of  scholarlv  work, 
final,  definitive.  The  book  is  made  up  of  four  main 
divisions— the  First  Life,  the  Second  Life,  the  Treatise 
on  the  Miracles,  and  the  Liturgical  Works,  that  is  to 
say  the  short  Life  for  use  in  choir  and  Celano’s  two 
sequences  on  S.  b  rancis.  Celano’s  work  is  the  oldest, 
the  best,  the  most  accurate,  the  only  unimpugnable 
source  of  the  life  of  the  great  saint  of  Assisi.  Though 
easily  explicable,  it  is  therefore  curious  to  reflect  that 
the  First  Life  never  appeared  in  print  until  the 
Bollandist  edition  of  1768.  Only  two  subsequent 
editions  of  it  have  been  published  (Rinaldi,  1806,  and 
Amoni,  1S80).  The  Second  Life  (reprinted  by  Amoni 
in  1880)  did  not  see  the  light  until  published,  also  by 
Rinaldi,  in  1806.  We  can  scarcely  count  Dr.  Rosedale’s 
editions  of  the  two  lives  (1904).  The  book  as  we 
said  at  the  time  (Saturday  Review,  16  September, 
J904)  should  never  have  been  published,  and  came  in 
for  severe  censure  on  all  hands,  and  especially  from 
those  who  were  able  to  judge,  such  as  the  “  Athenaeum  ” 
and  the  “Guardian”.  The  Treatise  on  the  Miracles, 
which  it  was  thought  had  been  lost  for  ever,  was 
discovered  by  Pere  Louis  Antoine  de  Porrentruy  in 
189S,  and  admirably  edited  bv  Pere  Francois  Van 
Ortroy  in  the  “Analecta  Bollandiana  ”,  vol.  xviii 
<1899). 

The  learned  Archivist-General  of  the  Capuchins  has 
taken  for  the  text  of  the  First  Life  the  Barcelona  MS., 
carefully  comparing  it  with  the  other  eight  known 
MSS.,  and  with  the  Bollandist  and  Rinaldi  printed 
versions,  the  MSS.  of  which  have  since  been  lost.  For 
the  Second  Life  he  takes  the  Assisi  MS.  for  his  text, 
comparing  it  with  the  only  other  known  version,  that 
of  the  Boncompagni  or  Marseilles  MS.  The  variants 
m  each  case  are  carefully  noted  at  foot.  Pere  Edouard 
has  numbered  the  pages  of  his  text  in  sections  of  five 
iines  :  when  he  would  indicate  a  variant  he  does  not 
specify  the  word  in  the  text  by  a  number,  letter,  or 
reference  sign,  but  only  gives  the  line  in  which  the 
difference  occurs.  We  confess  that  this  system  does 
not  commend  itself  to  us  :  it  delays  and  hampers  the 
student  however  slightly,  and  might  conceivably  in  an 
extreme  case  give  rise  to  confusion.  Pere  Edouard 
gives,  as  we  should  have  expected,  a  “  Tabella  Con- 
cordantiae  ’  of  the  present  edition  of  the  Second  Life 
and  the  oft-cited  Amoni  edition,  but  it  would  have 
assisted  the  student  if  the  references  to  Amoni  had  also 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  in  the  text. 
These  two  trifling  points  are  the  only  criticism  which 
we  have  to  offer  of  an  hagiographical  publication  which 
in  its  dear,  thorough,  exhaustive  treatment  recalls  the 
masterly  methods  of  the  Maurists  and  the  Bollandists. 

Pere  Edouard  prefaces  the  edition  with  eighty  pages 
of  prolegomena.  The  prolegomena,  as  should'  be  "the 
case  in  introducing  a  Latin  work,  are  written  in  Latin. 


■  The  Latin  is  simple,  and  will  be  called  unpretentious, 
but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  pleasant  flavour  of  literary 
style.  We  realise,  in  reading,  how  luminous  a  help  is 
.  this  ever-living  language  in  the  succinct  exposition  of 
I  such  a  subject.  The  prolegomena  are  divided  into 
chapters  dealing  with  the  life  of  Thomas,  his  writings 
in  general,  the  MS.  versions,  the  printed  editions,  and 
the  Liturgical  works.  The  exegesis  is  clear  and 
thorough,  and,  on  the  whole,  serene.  Pere  Edouard 
enters  a  protest  against  the  detractors  of  the  Bl.  Thomas, 
and  the  fautors  of  subjective  methods  of  history-writing. 
Dr.  Rosedale,  too,  comes  in  for  severe  handling.  These 
measured  outbursts  can  cause  no  surprise  :  the  provo¬ 
cation,  the  trifling  with  scholarship,  has  been  extreme  : 
he  does  not  so  much  introduce,  as  reprobate,  a  con¬ 
troversial  note  already  existing  ;  and  we  are  mistaken 
if  this  solid  work  do  not  do  much  to  reintroduce  a 
more  serene  and  accurate  view  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
The  facts  are  here  to  hand  ;  the  accompanying  exegesis 
should  assuredly  prove  helpful  in  removing  prejudice 
wherever  reason  and  common  sense  still  hold  sway,  and 
where  fact  as  fact  is  regarded  as  the  main  objective  of 
historical  research. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  task  to  attempt  to 
give  our  readers  a  fuller  view  of  this  learned  and 
fascinating  volume.  But  we  have  space  only  for  one 
more  point.  Dr.  Rosedale,  in  his  Celano  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Seaond  Life  as  given  in  the  newly-discovered 
Boncompagni  or  Marseilles  Codex.  “  I  venture  to  place 
before  the  Franciscan  students  of  this  country”,  he 
says,  “  .  .  .  the  Marselles  [sic J  or  Boncompagni  MS., 
constituting  the  second  life.”  And  again  :  “  The  texts 
of  the  ‘  Legenda  Antiqua’  and  ‘  Tractatus  Secundus  ’ 
are  taken  from  the  Assisi  and  Boncompagni  MSS.  re¬ 
spectively.”  Now  Pere  Edouard  d’Alemjon,  in  his 
prolegomena,  states  clearly  enough  that  Dr.  Rosedale 
has  never  so  much  as  seen  the  Boncompagni  MS. 
(p.  lxxv)  which  is  the  property  of  the  Capuchin  Order 
and  of  which  the  Archivist-General  himself  is  known  to 
i  be  the  jealous  custodian.  There  is  something  amiss 
[  here.  We  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses  that  Dr. 
Rosedale  has.somehow  obtained  and  published— if  with 
many  inexactitudes — the  Second  Life  as  given  in  the 
Boncompagni  MS.  :  he  reproduces  the  chief  variants 
and  even  notes  the  very  pagination.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  public  and  deliberate  statement  of  a 
highly  placed  religious  and  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
word  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  Dr.  Rosedale  has 
never  seen  the  MS.  the  text  of  which  he  publishes  as 
a  bit  of  his  own  work.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  these 
two  seemingly  irreconcilable  contradictories  ?  The  two 
critics  concerned  alone  can  clear  up  the  matter.  Will 
they  elucidate  a  point  deeply  interesting  to  Franciscan 
students,  which  in  the  present  aspect  of  their  written 
statements  is  left  in  a  bewildering  atmosphere  of  fo°r 
and  obscurity  ? 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  FICHTISM. 

“  Soni"  Dogmas  of  Religion.”  By  J.  E.  McTaggait. 
London :  Edward  Arnold.  1906.  10s.  6d. 

PHIS  very  curious  volume  has  interest  as  disclosing 
a  personality  and  as  illustrating  a  phase  of 
thought.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  almost  childlike 
sty  le,  without  the  slightest  pretence.  The  author  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  conflict  and  incompatibility 
of  the  various  elements  in  his  mind.  Readers  of  his 
studies  ot  “  Hegelian  Cosmogony  ”  will  find  there  a  far 
clearer  account  of  a  continuous  development  of  his 
thought,  which  disposes  of  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
present  volume.  But  in  spite  of  constant  references  to 
the  earlier  work,  the  standpoint  seems  to  have  changed; 
he  is  here  more  negative,  less  sanguine,  less  disposed 
to  hopeful  speculation  on  Hegelian  yet  strongly  per¬ 
sonal  lines.  .  Where  he  should  be  shrewd,  cold,  and 
impartial  he  is  tearful  and  heaves  a  pious  sigh  ;  where 
he  might  admit  the  evidence  of  the  emotions,  the 
needs  of  the  practical  life,  the  postulates  of  the  moral 
sense,  he  is  precise  and  arid,  a  scholastic  dialectician, 
cle\  er  at  silencing  without  convincing,  at  marshalling 
and  parading  the  eternal  arguments  against  a  good 
Creator  and  free  Mill  ;  and  all  this  we  confess  to  find 
1  a  little  wearisome  ;  we  prefer  the  schoolmen  at  first 
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hand.  The  author  may  be  learned  in  the  past  history 
of  thought  or  human  development,  but  there  are  scanty 
traces  of  his  study  or  his  sympathy.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  derived  from  Hegel  a  reverence  for  the  growth 
of  concrete  humanity  which  marks  that  genial  system, 
and  indeed  there  is  always  a  slight  hesitation  (not  to  be 
noticed  in  the  earlier  work)  vvhen  he  appeals  to  this 
philosopher  in  support  of  his  view.  Although  he  pro¬ 
fesses  not  to  supply  in  this  work  any  adequate  system 
of  metaphysics,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  little  crumbs 
of  positive  reconstruction  for  which  we  are  duly 
thankful  in  the  arid  waste  of  negation.  For  him,  philo¬ 
sophy  begins  with  Fichte,  or  rather  with  the  active 
Buddhism  which  Fichte  introduced  once  more  into 
European  thought. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  dismiss  all  such  specula- 
tion  as  pantheist.  Of  pantheism  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  present  volume.  It  is  mentioned  but  once  as 
having  little  or  no  influence  on  strictly  religious  thought, 
as  pure  materialism  ;  or  as  involving  (what  we  know 
elsewhere  is  our  author  s  standing  difficulty)  one 
person  forming  part  of  another  person”  (§§180,  192). 
The  system  before  us  is  certainly  not  naturalism, 
because,  like  Fichte,  he  denies  the  reality  ot  matter. 
Nor  is  it  theism,  because  (in  spite,  we  must  say,  of  a 
somewhat  disingenuous  summary  of  the  publisher,  for 
which  we  are  sure  our  author  is  not  responsible)  the 
destruction  of  anv  kind  of  positive  belief  is  a  principal 
aim  of  the  work.  '  What  then  is  left  ?  That  interesting 
and  peculiar  phase  of  thought  which  regards  the  nature 
of  ultimate  reality  as  a  “  harmonious  republic  of  spirits, 
a  system  of  selves  ”  directed  (§  204)  towards  some  end 
which  is,  “  on  the  whole,  good  And  the  interest  of 
this  speculation  lies  in  its  divergence  from  the  accepted 
alternatives  of  philosophy  and  religion.  .  And  it  is  a 
practical  interest,  because  it  shows  the  national  charac¬ 
teristics  of  English  thought,  which  breaks  manfully 
through  the  frigid  constructions  of  logic.  First,  our 
national  school  has  never  bowed  before  the  unknown  ; 
it  has  always  vigorously  combated  the  “  cosmic  pro¬ 
cess  ”.  About  the  evil  of  the  universe  there  is  no 
doubt  in  these  pages.  A  “  single  pang  of  toothache  ” 
would  be  enough  to  prove  there  was  evil  ;  and.  as  to 
the  amount,  he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  “  that  the  director 
of  the  universe  should  be  worse  than  the  worst  man, 
and  that  the  facts  which  we  observe  could  just  as  easily 
be  explained  as  the  means  for  realising  some  end  which  is 
bad  in  itself”.  The  English  temper  is  averse  from  any 
sentimental  apotheosis  of  the  All:  it  is  only  a  small  and 
insignificant  section  who  have  borrowed  the  role  of  pro¬ 
fessional  optimists.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  pessimistic 
through  and  through,  and  it  is  the  first  definitely  English 
feature.  Next  and  corollary  of  this,  is  its  indivi¬ 
dualism.  “Selves  and  persons”  are  ultimately  real; 
we  are  not  “modes”  of  some  universal  consciousness. 

Lastly,  the  author  is  very  English  in  the  respectful 
vagueness  with  which  he  deals  in  moral  terms.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  academic  philosophers 
that  it  is  just  in  the  moral  realm  that  these  doubts  and 
anarchy  reign  to-day  ;  though  most  ot  us  are  too 
nervous,  some  too  scrupulous,  to  avow  this  openly. 
Mr.  Mallock  has  amusingly  shown  this  very  middle- 
class  temper  in  the  “  New  Republic  ,  where,,  after  all 
objects  of  worship  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  is  irate  with  an  over-zealous  and 
over-logical  follower,  who  tampers  with  one  of  the 
taboos  of  conventional  morality.  This  perhaps  credit¬ 
able  inconsistency  is  patent  to  the  reader,  yet  he 
straightway  departs  and  does  likewise.  F rom  the 
earliest  days  of  independent  English  thought  we  have 
always  preserved  this  system  of  “.watertight  compart¬ 
ments”;  and  Mr.  McTaggart.(spite  of  his  denounce¬ 
ment  of  this)  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  keeping  the 
moral  and  intellectual  apart.  From  the  first,  he  uses 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
possible  ambiguity  ;  as  if  indeed  a  friend  ot  his  had  not 
written  a  charming  little  book,  of  which  the  upshot  was 
(to  most  readers)  that  the  “  Good  can  have  no  intelli¬ 
gible  meaning  whatever. 

We  must  express  our  surprise  and  regret  that  in  a 
volume  which  is  especially  careful  to  preserve  the 
familiar  and  definite  meanings  of  God  and  religion, 
he  should  call  Spinoza  a  “great  religious  teacher  in 
whom  philosophical  insight  and  religious  devotion 


were  blended  as  in  no  other  man  before  or  since”.  Mr. 
McTaggart  is  here  either  defending  a  thesis,  or  poking 
fun  at  us,  or  (more  probably)  executing  one  of  his  dis¬ 
concerting  pirouettes  from  sceptical  logic  to  emotion.. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  end  with  a  crumb  of  comfort  ? 
But  in  any  case,  Spinoza  is  not  his  master  and  he  has 
elsewhere  learnt  his  doctrine  of  personal  spirits,  reach¬ 
ing  “  perfection  ”  in  a  series  of  lives. 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  a  variety  of  interesting 
questions.  The  value  of  the  book  depends  on  its  un¬ 
veiling  the  curious  speculation  of  one  unit  in  this 
“harmonious  republic  of  spirits”,  and  not  on  the 
destructive  dialectic.  We  must  close  with  a  last 
dilemma  ;  why  if  the  true  nature  of  the  ultimate  real  is 
only  now  being  discovered  may  not  the  entire  scheme 
of  "humanitarian  ethics  also  be  a  mistake  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  ?  Our  author  is  nearer  Hartmann  than 
he  cares  to  confess  ;  and  after  all,  Stirner  and  Nietzsche 
complete  Hartmann.  In  short,  here  is  an  example  of 
the  English  mind,  which  thinks  in  compartments  ;  but 
when  the  destroyer  has  once  begun  his  task  he  cannot 
cry  Halt  !  if  the  work  of  destruction  touches  things 
that  are  still  dear  to  one  part  of  his  complex  nature. 


NOVELS. 

“  If  Youth  but  Knew  !  ”  By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
London :  Smith,  Elder.  1906.  6s. 

These  authors  can  write  excellent  gay  comedies  of 
Georgian  England,  but  the  pilgrimage  of  youth  through 
the  woodlands  of  Germany  moves  them  to  a  strain  ot 
romance  which  is  far  more  captivating.  Jerome 
Buonaparte’s  toy  kingdom  of  W  estphalia  is  the  back¬ 
ground  in  this  case  to  as  pretty  a  love-story  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  and  we  leave  the  lovers  to  their 
happiness — won  after  many  untoward  events  and  much 
misunderstanding — while  the  Cossack  scouts  .  of.  the 
allied  armies  are  sweeping  from  the  field  of  Leipzig  to 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon’s  domination.  Stephen 
Lee,  Count  Kielmansegg,  half- Austrian  half-English, 
high  of  spirit  yet  not  too  nimble  of  wit,  is  turned  into 
strange  paths  by  a  mysterious  fiddler  whom  he  meets 
in  a  Westphalian  wood,  and  the  oddly  assorted  pair 
come  through  many  adventures  before  the  boy  has  won 
a  charming  bride.  This  Geiger-Hans,  once  a  French 
nobleman,  is  hardly  of  common  flesh  and  blood,  but 
then  we  are  not  altogether  on  the  dull  earth  in  this 
story,  and  can  welcome  a  figure  who  seems  to  have 
strayed  from  fairyland.  It  is  all  pure  fantasy,  and  any 
reader  with  an  imagination  will  gladly  surrender  him¬ 
self  to  the  fiddler’s  guidance. 

“  Hauntings.”  By  Vernon  Lee.  London :  Lane.  1906. 

6s. 

Seldom  have  any  stories  of  pure  fantasy  contained 
more  genuine  and  excellent  qualities  than  the  foui^ 
“ghost-stories”  of  Vernon  Lee,  of  which  a  second 
edition  has  just  appeared.  They  are  not  tales  of  the 
sensational  ghost  of  ordinary  fiction,  or  even  of.  the 
phenomena  collected  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society. 
Thev  are  documents  of  the  hauntings  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  by  those,  long  dead,  whose  fascination  and  beauty 
are  potent  beyond  the  grave — such  as  Medea  da  Carpi 
strangled  in  1582  for  a  long  list  of  crimes  which  she 
either  committed  or  inspired,  and  whose  love  was  fatal 
to  the  professor  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  to  the 
o-allants  of  the  sixteenth.  Vernon  Lee  writes  easily  and 
colloquially,  and  at  times  carelessly,  but  here  and  there 
are  passages  of  real  beauty,  sensitive  and  glowing 
description  of  some  Italian  scene  breathing  the 
very  spirit  and  essence  of  what  she  describes..  Her 
stories  are  truly  mysterious,  and  grip  the  imagination 
in  their  suggestion  of  the  supernatural  and  the  terrible. 
But  above  all  they  are  picturesque,  drawn  with  delicate 
and  brilliant  touches,  and  rich  in  colour  and  design. 

“Billy’s  Wife.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London:  Long. 
1906.  6s. 

“  Billy’s  Wife  ”  is  a  brilliant  young  lady,  who  de¬ 
spises  her  rich,  but  dull  and  plebeian  husband,  and 
who  scores  off  him  in  the  most  miraculous  way  by 
writing  a  wonderful  novel,  which  is  immediately  drama- 
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tised  at  a  London  theatre,  and  for  which  she  obtains, 
the  day  after  its  production,  the  sum  of  .£5,000  !  We 
are  accustomed  to  Lucas  Cleeve’s  utter  lack  of  per¬ 
ception  of  the  finer  motives  in  life,  to  her  crudity  and 
intolerable  vulgarity,  but  until  we  read  “  Billy’s  Wife” 
we  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  writer 
should  complacently  display  such  ignorance  of  her 
chosen  subject.  If  “  Lucas  Cleeve  ”  wished  to  describe 
the  production  of  a  play,  its  first  night,  and  subsequent 
success,  she  should  have  made  herself  acquainted  with 
a  few  easily  obtained  facts,  and  saved  herself  from 
several  absurd  mistakes. 

“Sea  Spray.”  By  Frank  T.  Sullen.  London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1906.  6s, 

This  is  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  magazine 
sketches  and  short  stories,  most  of  which  hardly  seem 
to  call  for  preservation  in  a  permanent  form.  Mr. 
Bullen  is  always  interesting  when  describing  the  sea 
or  telling  his  own  experiences  as  a  sailor,  but,  like 
many  other  writers  who  have  won  a  hearing  by  having 
something  fresh  to  say,  he  is  inclined  to  aim  at  novelty 
by  repeating  his  observations  in  strained  language. 
Word-painting  is  a  delusive  pastime  for  writers  whose 
claims  consist  of  clear  vision  and  strength  in  simple 
narrative.  He  does  not  fully  recognise  the  difference 
between  the  short  story  and  the  tract.  A  very  slight 
essay  on  “  The  Poetry  of  the  Sea”  raises  hopes  which 
are  not  fulfilled  :  we  are  told  why  sailors  cannot  stand 
Dibdin’s  songs,  and  why  they  are  ready  to  overlook 
Mr.  Kipling’s  technical  errors,  but  the  subject  is  scrappily 
treated.  It  would  have  been  of  interest  to  know  what 
seamen  would  make  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  about 
the  sea,  but  of  these  Mr.  Bullen  makes  no  mention. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Memorials  of  Old  Hampshire.”  Edited  by  G.  E.  Jeans. 

London:  Bemrose.  1906.  15s.  net. 

To  this  scholarly  volume  the  editor  supplies  a  general  sketch 
of  the  county  and  Winchester  and  his  contributors  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  history  and  antiquities.  Among  the  writers 
are  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser,  whose  chapter  on  wall-paintings  in 
Hampshire  is  certainly  the  most  thorough  and  notable  contri¬ 
bution  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  so  far  in  any  account 
of  Hampshire.  Another  contributor  whose  work  it  is  agreeable 
to  see  once  more  is  Mr.  G.  N.  Godwin  whose  studies  of  Basing 
House  have  long  been  familiar  to  all  who  care  for  the  history 
of  the  county  in  its  most  moving  and  romantic  passages.  Mr. 
Godwin  returns  to  Basing  in  this  volume,  and  has  also  some 
notes  on  Charles  I.  at  Hurst  Castle  and  at  Place  House, 
Titchfield.  Mr.  Ditchfield  writes  capitally  of  Bramshill  which 
lies  in  a  corner  of  the  county  that  he  has  carefully  explored  ; 
Mr.  Heald  of  Silchester,  and  Mr.  Knight  Smith  of  the  Jutish 
settlement  of  the  Meon  Valley.  There  are  many  other  useful 
and  agreeable  papers  in  this  volume,  which  has  been  arranged 
and  edited  with  marked  care.  The  frontispiece  is  a  three- 
colour  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  sketch  of  beeches  in  the 
New  Forest  by  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  a  bright  and  unaffected  bit  of 
work  that  may  recall  to  readers  of  the  book  the  “  green  deeps  ”, 
as  Tennyson  called  them,  of  Mark  Ash. 

“  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Country  Politician.”  By  John  A.  Bridges. 

London:  Werner  Laurie.  1906.  8s.6d.net. 

This  is  the  book  of  a  good  wholesome  robustious  Tory  of  an 
old  type,  the  sort  of  Tory  whom  Liberals,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
pretend  that  they  admire  and  respect  greatly.  Mr.  Bridges — a 
“  J.P.  for  Worcestershire”  as  we  may  learn  from  his  title-page 
— is  something  of  a  farmer  and  something  of  a  man  of  letters. 
V  e  think  we  can  recall  some  more  than  passable  verses  which 
he  wrote  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  has  also  been  a  very 
keen  political  worker  in  his  time.  But  his  reminiscences  are  not 
profoundly  important  or  invariably  entertaining.  Nor  does  his 
comment  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  or  on  “the  newspaper  boss”  titillate  01- 
startle  very  much.  His  most  useful  chapters  relate  to  land  and 
farming.  On  this  subject  he  talks  what  is  called  “sound  com¬ 
mon  sense”.  People  who  like  this  will  be  glad  to  dip  into  his 
book. 

“  Yachting  Monthly.”  Managed  and  edited  by  H.  L.  Reiach. 

London:  at  “  The  Field”  Office.  Is. 

Now  that  the  “Yachting  Monthly”  has  appeared  one  is 
inclined  to  say  what  a  curious  thing  it  is  that  in  this  country, 
the  birthplace  of  the  sport,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  forth¬ 
coming  up  to  the  present.  It  is  the  more  curious  when  one 
considers  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  papers  published  and  that 


“  motoring  ”,  a  sport  which  is  hardly  emerged  from  the  state  of 
infancy  and  experimentalism,  is  represented  in  literature  by 
several  very  well  got  up  journals.  Yachting  which  may  lay 
claim  to  be  dignified  by  antiquity  has  had  to  be  content  with  one 
or  two  weekly  periodicals  of  absolute  mediocrity  ;  for  items 
such  as  this,  “  Mr.  Christopher  Jones  has  just  painted  the 
bottom  of  his  ship  green,  the  topsides  blue,  and  has  varnished 
his  mast  and  galvanised  the  galley  funnel  ”,  do  not  interest  us. 
The  new  yachting  periodical  is  tastefully  got  up,  and  if  its  con¬ 
dition  at  its  launch  is  to  be  a  forecast  of  its  future  we  can 
unhesitatingly  welcome  even  to  an  overcrowded  world  of 
periodicals  the  “Yachting  Monthly”  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  an  adequate  and  dignified  representative  of  one  of  England’s 
finest  sports. 


THE  MAY  REVIEWS. 

Education  naturally  claims  chief  notice  in  the  May  reviews. 
The  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  has  no  fewer  than  six  articles  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
support  the  Bill,  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Viscount 
Halifax,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  attack  it,  and  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers,  while  not  regarding  it  “as  absolutely  ideal”,  thinks  it 
adapted  to  the  present  temper  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.  Viscount  Halifax  considers  that  Mr.  Birrell’s  scheme 
in  practice  will  prove  an  unmitigated  misfortune  to  the  country, 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  warns  the  Government  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  though  a  minority  may  prove  more  incon¬ 
venient  than  the  Government  has  yet  realised  if  they  are  forced 
into  “a  righteous  conflict  for  conscience  sake”,  and  Mr.  Lathbury 
declares  that  the  way  in  which  the  religious  difficulty  has  been 
handled  by  the  Government  is  “really  amazing”.  Neither 
Mr.  Macnamara  nor  Mr.  Paul  is  able  to  understand  the  outcry 
the  Bill  has  raised,  and  both  suggest  that  the  country  had 
better  accept  Mr.  Birrell’s  solution  lest  worse  befall.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  declares  frankly 
;  for  secular  education  in  State  schools  during  official  school 
hours,  and  would  place  general  Bible  teaching  under  the  same 
disability  as  denominational  teaching.  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson 
in  the  “  Independent  ”  as  a  rationalist  would  go  even  further 
no  doubt  and  have  no  sort  of  connexion  between  even  the 
|  Bible  and  the  State  schools,  notwithstanding  his  belief  that 
j  simple  Bible  teaching  may  assist  free  thought.  “  Blackwood  ” 
regards  the  Bill  as  monstrous  and  predicts  that  in  this  matter 
at  least  the  Government  will  be  confronted  by  no  disunited 
party.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  in  the  “  Empire  Review  ”  finds 
the  Bill  intensely  disappointing,  and  as  it  stands  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will  do  “  serious  injury  ”  to  the  children. 
A  highly  satirical  article  in  the  “  Fortnightly”  by  Mr.  Kenelm 
D.  Cotes  concludes  that  in  all  the  educational  legislation  of  the 
past  thirty-six  years,  the  last  to  be  thought  of  are  the  children 
who  are  taken  out  of  the  playing  fields  and  educated  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  read  snippets.  “  Grant  that  every  child  should 
learn  to  read  a  comic  journal  at  the  age  of  12  ;  the  very  object  of 
the  Education  Acts  is  defeated  if  the  child  has  not  strength  to 
earn  the  necessary  penny  ;  the  proprietors  do  not  run  a 
philanthropic  publishing  establishment.  If  you  do  this  the 
whole  system  of  literary  fortunes  and  honours  is  destroyed  in 
time  at  the  roots.”  The  “  Monthly  Review”  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  detachment  in  not  mentioning  education — even  Mr. 
Ronald  McNeill  in  a  useful  article  on  Parliament  and  Parties 
avoids  any  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  confines  himself 
to  exposing  some  of  the  “  barbed-wire  entanglements  ”  in  the 
shape  of  election  pledges,  charges  and  suggestions  which 
embarrassed  Government  schemes  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
new  parliament.  The  Editor  of  the  “  National  ”  has  some 
fourteen  pages  of  vigorous  Notes  on  the  Bill  and  “  the 
maelstrom  of  indignation  ”  it  has  aroused.  In  an  article  on 
the  value — or  lack  of  value — of  a  public  school  education  Mr. 
Reginald  Lucas  points  out  what  he  calls  “a  noteworthy  fact” 
regarding  religious  education.  “  During  some  years  of  bitter 
controversy  the  spiritual  welfare  of  children  in  Board  and 
Church  schools  has  been  fought  for  with  every  appearance  of 
sincerity  ;  personal  inconvenience  and  personal  sacrifice  have 
not  been  evaded.  Who  ever  talks  of  the  ghostly  comfort  of 
public  school-boys  ?  When  the  headmastership  of  Eton  was 
recently  vacant  there  was  a  strong  and  extensive  feeling  pro¬ 
fessed  against  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman.  A  great 
number  of  sober-minded  men,  honestly  intent  upon  the  good 
of  Eton,  were  urgent  in  advocating  the  nomination  of  a  layman. 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  been  clamorous  in  Parliament  or  at 
public  meetings  for  religious  education  in  elementary  schools. 
The  children  of  England  must  never  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  Christian  precept.  But  when  it  came  to  the  case  of 
their  own  school  they  were  equally  positive  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  good  thing  to  put  at  its  head  a  man  who  was  not  a 
clergyman.  .  .  .  Never  surely  was  there  greater  inconsistency 
or  nearer  approach  to  hypocrisy.” 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  has  a  capital  article  in  the  “  Fortnightly” 
on  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  another  in  the  “Monthly”  on 
Japanese  Statesmen  of  yesterday  and  to-day — the  second 
being  necessarily  a  complement  of  the  first.  The  Emperor  is. 
described  as  a  “  distinct  and  luminous  personality”  of  unusual 
intellect  and  force  of  character,  with  a  lively  and  tender  regard 
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for  his  people’s  welfare  and  a  talent  for  selecting  good  advisers 
and  honestly  following  their  counsels.  The  List  of  “  Elder 
Statesmen  ”  is  a  long  and  illustrious  one  but  the  Emperor  in  his 
desire  to  put  the  best  brains  in  the  country  at  the  country’s 
service  has  always  had  a  ready  ear  for  the  opinion  of  young  and 
rising  men.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  ideas  and  the  work  of 
suchmen  as  the  Marquis  Ito,  the  Marquis  Saionji  and  Count 
Okuma  we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  “  Monthly  ”,  Of  the 
younger  men  the  Western  world,  says  Mrs.  Fraser,  has  as  yet 
heard  little  nor  does  she  tell  us  much,  though  the  information 
would  be  as  interesting  as  and  might  be  more  valuable 
than  a  record  of  impressions  concerning  men  whose  names 
and  work  are  now  fairly  familiar.  Two  articles  of  Colonial 
interest  are  Messrs.  H.  J.  Wickham  and  H.  F.  Wyatt’s  sugges¬ 
tion  for  imperial  co-operation  in  the  “National”  and  Mr. 
Russell  Rea’s  remarks  on  the  Liberal  Government  and  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”.  Both 
are  concerned  with  defence.  The  “National  Review”  article 
proposes  that  co-operation  for  defence  should  be  started  under  a 
scheme  for  the  limited  association  of  the  governments  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain  with  the  steamship  companies  plying  be¬ 
tween  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  ;  whilst  Mr.  Russell 
Rea  urges  that  we  should  cease  to  “  worry  and  nag  ”  the  Colonies 
for  money  towards  Imperial  defence.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  return  in  kind  which  Colonial  preference  gives  us,  and  must 
encourage  it  by  more  enthusiasm  when  it  is  conceded.  Mr. 
Rea  is  convinced  that  Lord  Elgin  will  have  a  difficult  task  to 
undo  the  mischief  of  the  past  three  years — which  is  really  a 
most  encouraging  admission  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views  have 
made  headway  in  the  Colonies.  Three  writers  take  as  their 
•subject  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  In  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century”  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  asks  “Why  Lift  Trade  Unions 
above  the  Law?”  in  the  “National"  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  enlarges  on  what  he  calls  the  ethics  of  the  Bill,  and 
in  the  “Contemporary”  Mr.  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones  advocates 
moderation.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  regards  the  proposal  to 
exempt  the  trade  unions  from  a  law  binding  on  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  considers  it  a  partial  revival  of  the  old  and 
odious  “  benefit  of  clergy  ”  in  favour  of  people  who  are  not  clergy. 
Mr.  Atherley  Jones  is  in  favour  of  the  Government’s  original 
measure.  Mr-.  Macdonald  of  course  concludes  that  masters 
and  men,  capitalists  and  workmen,  have  everything  to  gain  by 
a  law  declaring  that  the  funds  of  trade  unions  shall  not  be 
liable  for  damages. 

Among  the  general  articles  there  is  one  in  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century  ”  of  particular  importance  which  should  be  studied  by 
parents  and  school  masters  and  mistresses.  We  refer  to  Miss 
K.  Bathurst’s  remarks  on  the  physique  of  girls,  assuredly  a 
matter  of  as  great  moment  to  the  future  of  the  race  as  the 
physique  of  boys.  She  pleads  for  more  women  inspectors,  and 
her  own  excellent  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  girls 
are  treated  at  school,  where  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
under  widely  different  conditions  as  boys,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  necessity.  In  the  “  Monthly”  “  Manteau  Rouge  ” 
points  out  some  common  errors  in  the  use  of  titles  and 
precedence  ;  in  the  “  Fortnightly”  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  has  a  first 
article  on  the  English  Stage  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  Mr.  D.  C.  Banks  writes  frankly  of 
the  vocation  of  the  journalist,  concluding  that  “  a  journal's  best 
hope  is  to  gather  about  it  a  body  of  supporters  to  whom 
questions  of  real  and  general  interest  _  appeal— questions  of 
politics,  literature,  science  and  art  ” — which  we  take  as  a  com¬ 
pliment,  seeing  that  it  is  the  SATURDAY’S  avowed  purpose  to 
deal  with  those  very  questions. 

The  “Law  Magazine  and  Review”  has  two  articles  which 
cover  much  the  same  ground,  “  Responsibility  in  Law  ”  by  Mr. 
Rankine  Wilson,  which  has  a  very  portentous  kind  of  exor¬ 
dium,  the  other  on  “Criminal  Responsibility”  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rickett  which  appears  more  convincing.  Both  deal  with  a 
recent  book  by  a  medical  man,  Mr.  Charles  Mercer,  on  the 
subject ;  and  they  are  very  interesting  reading.  Other  articles 
discuss  trade  unions,  local  records,  the  question  of  the  county 
courts,  and  Mr.  Glover  Alexander  continues  his  article  on  the 
province  of  the  judge  and  of  the  jury.  The  whole  number  is 
remarkably  good  ;  and  the  editor  has  the  art  of  providing 
articles  not  overloaded  with  dry  learning. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGY 
AND  ART. 


“  Eevue  Archeologique.”  Mars-Avril.  Paris:  Leroux.  6  fr. 

“  Sur  deux  bas-reliefs  grecs  de  l’Asie  Mineure”,  by  M.  Paul 
Perdrizet,  gives  a  most  scholarly  and  quite  satisfactory  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  beautiful  relief  from  Tralles,  published  in  the 
“  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  hellenique  ”  (i9°4  pi-  vii),  ancI 
quite  wrongly  explained  by  the  original  publisher  Edhem-bey  ; 
the  explanation  of  a  second  relief,  this  one  in  the  Warocque 
collection,  is  also  very  clever,  and  gives  us  the  key  of  several 
similar  representations.  In  “  Materiaux  pour  servir  a  1’histoire 
de  l’archeologie  prehistorique  ”  we  get  an  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  implements  of 
the  age  of  Stone.  M.  P.  Monceaux  continues  his  “  Enquete 
sur  l’epigraphie  chretienne  d’Afrique.”  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s 
theory  on  “  Bronze  and  Iron  in  Homer”  is  no  novelty,  as  the 
author  himself  acknowledges  in  a  foot-note.  M.  Y.  Chabert’s 
“  Histoire  sommaire  des  etudes  d’epigraphie  grecque  en 
Europe  ”  (seventh  article)  comments  this  time  on  vol.  iv.-xiv. 
of  the  “  Inscriptiones  Grmcm”.  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci’s  “  La 
chronologie  des  premiers  patriarches  d’Alexandrie  ”  is  very 
clever,  and  shows  with  what  extreme  caution  Harnack  and 
his  school’s  sweeping  assertions  must  often  be  taken. 

“  L’Art  et  les  Artistss.”  Avril.  Paris :  173  Boulevard  St. 

Germain.  1.50  fr. 

Carle  Vernet,  the  second  of  the  Vernet  dynasty,  and  his  very 
characteristic  drawings  of  horses  and  hunting  scenery,  form 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  article  by  the  editor,  M.  Armand 
Dayot,  with  numerous  facsimiles  of  the  original  lithographs. 
M.  Jean  Meriem  studies  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy’s  powerful 
and  original  sculptures,  and  M.  Maurice  Guillemot  devotes 
an  excellent  article  to  “Felix  Bracquemond,  decorateur  et 
ornemaniste  ”.  In  “  Emile  Bourdelle,  peintre  et  pastelliste  , 
M.  Elie  Faure  shows  us  a  very  charming  side  of  the  well-known 
sculptor’s  versatile  talent.  “  Le  Mois  artistique  ”,  by  M .  Maurice 
Guillemot,  reviews  as  usual  the  principal  art  exhibitions  of 
March,  prominent  among  which,  from  a  fashionable  point 
of  view,  stands  the  “Salon”  of  the  Cercle  de  l’Union 
artistique  (L’Epatant).  Four  of  the  miniatures  by  Jean  Fouquet 
from  Flavius  Josephus’ “  Histoire  des  Juifs”,  King  Edward’s 
donation  to  the  French  nation,  are  reproduced  as  an  extra 
plate.  Very  interesting  is  M.  Ricciotto  Canudo’s  article 
on  “Gabriel  d’Annunzio  critique  d’ Art”,  with  illustrations  of 
the  picture  by  Francesco  Paolo  Michetti,  from  which  the  great 
Italian  novelist  drew  his  first  inspiration  for  “La  fille  de 
Jorio  ”. 

“  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Avril.  Paris  :  8  Rue  Favart.  7.50  fr. 

M.  Paul  Durrieu’s  notice  on  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild’s 
hitherto  very  little  known  “  Belles  Heures”  de  Jean  de  France, 
Due  de  Berry,  is  extremely  interesting.  This  beautiful  manu¬ 
script,  though  decidedly  inferior  to  the  “  Tr&s-riches  Heures  ” 
of  the  same  Due  de  Berry — the  glory  of  the  Musee  Conde 
library  at  Chantilly— well  deserved  to  be  brought  before  the 
artistic  world  at  large  5  M.  Durrieu  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  miniatures,  several  of  which  are  reproduced  herejor 
the  first  time,  are  by  Pol  de  Limbourg  and  his  brotheis.  I  lie 
collection  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre  has  been  considerably 
enriched  during  the  last  two  years  through  legacies,  gifts  and 
purchases  :  M.  Henry  de  Chennevieres  reviews  these  “  Kecentes 
Acquisitions”  in  a  most  able  article.  M.  Alphonse  Roserot 
gives  us  the  complete  history  of  Edmd  Bouchardon’s  statue, 
graceful  but  rather  poor  in  stvle,  of  Love  at  the  Louvre.  Every 
reader  of  the  Gazette  will  welcome  the  resumption  by  M. 
Salomon  Reinach  of  his  excellent  “Courrier  de  1  Ait  Antique  , 
which  remains  as  interesting  as  ever. 

“  La  Revue  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.”  Avril.  Paris  :  28  Ru 
du  Mont-Thabor.  7.50  fr. 

Mile.  Louise  Pillon’s  first  article  on  “  La  Sculpture  italienne 
du  XIVe  siecle  et  son  dernier  historien  ”,  a  propos  of  Yen- 
turi’s  u  Storia  dell5  Arte  italiana",  makes  us  \erv  anxious  «.  > 
read  the  next,  as  the  learned  author  promises  to  show  us  the 
French  influences  which  underlie  Italian  art  in  the  fourteenth 
century  :  in  this  first  article  the  point  is  scarcely  touched.  In 
M.  Louis  Gillet’s  “  La  Renaissance  clu  triptyque  (i)”  we  have 
an  extremely  remarkable  piece  of  high  artistic  criticism  :  the 
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“Journal  des  Savants.”  Avril.  Paris:  Hachette.  3  fr. 

In  M.  A.  de  Lapparent’s  first  article  on  “  L’Epope'e  antarc- 
tique  ”  we  have  a  most  interesting  and  complete  sketch  of 
the  explorations  of  the  South  polar  regions,  up  to  Ross’  last 
expedition  in  1843.  M.  Maxime  Collignon  concludes  his 
study  on  “  La  sculpture  attique  avant  Phidias.”  “  La  frontRre 
d’Argonne”  by  M.  E.  Berger,  and  “La  politique  du  Grand 
Electeur  ”  by  M.  G.  Pariset,  are  both  valuable  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Franco-German  international  politics,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries.  M.  P.  Boissonnade's 
“  L’Espagne  au  XVI IP  sRcle”  gives  us  an  excellent  outline  of 
.Spain’s  economic  conditions  under  the  Bourbons. 
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author  has  penetrated  the  very  soul  of  the  genial  Flemish  and 
German  artists  who  painted  the  marvellous  triptychs  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  expresses  his  thoughts  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  beautiful  language.  M.  Babelon’s  second  article  on  “  Les 
Nouvelles  Decouvertes  en  Susiane  ”  is  marked  by  the  same 
inaccuracy  as  regards  details  as  the  first  one  :  it  is  really  unpar¬ 
donable  to  describe  Queen  Napir-asu’s  statue  as  “  coulee  d’un 
seuljet,  hfonte  pleine”,  whilst  a  mere  look  at  the  original  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  cast  hollow,  the  bronze  kernel 
being  quite  distinct  from  the  statue  itself,  as  M.  Pottier 
and  all  who  have  described  this  magnificent  monument 
have  clearly  pointed  out.  M.  S.  Rocheblave  concludes  his 
very  interesting  study  on  “La  Jeunesse  d’Henner’.  “Les 
faiences  Hispano-moresques  ”  is  quite  equal  to  what  we  should 
expect  from  such  a  competent  authority  as  M.  Gaston  Migeon. 
M.  L.  Maeterlinck,  the  father  of  the  poet,  contributes  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  “  L’Art  et  les  Mystdres  en  Flandre  £l  propos 
de  deux  peintures  du  Musee  de  Gand  ”. 


THE  POPULAR, 

SCOTCH 

MMITE 


whisky: 


“  Art  et  Decoration.”  Avril.  Paris :  Librairie  Centrale  des 
Beaux-Arts.  2  fr. 

M.  Ch.  Moreau-Vauthier’s  “  Une  Salle  de  l'Hotel  de  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Bearn  par  Jean  Dampt”  perplexes  us  a  great  deal: 
the  original  hall  might  be  fine,  but  in  the  reproductions  here 
given  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  desperate  effort  towards  origi¬ 
nality,  ending  in  mere  eccentricity.  The  remarkable  Belgian 
draughtsman  and  engraver  Armand  Rassenfosse  forms  the 
object  of  an  interesting  contribution  by  M.  Pol  Neveux.  The 
■“clou”  of  the  present  number  is  M.  Francois  Courbon’s 
“  L’Eau  Forte”,  in  which  the  author  initiates  us  in  a  most 
clever  and  graphic  way  in  the  several  processes  of  aquafortis  : 
the  illustrations  are  peculiarly  interesting. 

“  Les  Arts.”  Avril.  Paris  :  24  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  2  fr. 

This  is  a  truly  splendid  number.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
devoted  to  a  posthumous  article  by  M.  Gerspach  on  “  La 
Galerie  Corsini  ”  at  Florence.  The  principal  masterpieces  of  this 
renowned  Gallery  form  the  object  of  a  series  of  magnificent 
illustrations.  “Souvenirs  d’Eugene  Carriere”  by  M.  Gustave 
Geffroy  is  a  good  obituary  of  a  painter  whose  works  have 
always  looked  to  us  as  dimmed  by  a  London  fog.  A  good 
reproduction  is  given  of  Rembrandt  s  portrait  of  Saskia  as 
Dido  (painted  towards  1634),  the  property  of  M.  Van  Wage- 
ningen  thoe  Dckma  at  Jelsum. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  598. 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


Easy  Cooking 


Delicious  recipes  in 
every  packet 
of 


r 


A  pretty  Art  Metal 
Box  full  of  samples 
and  a  1/-  Cookery  Book 
free  for  1/6  from 
Plasmon  Ld.,  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 

RED 


“  An  Hotel  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  demands.” 


Extract  from  Tariff. 

BEDROOMS  •  -  from  5s. ) 

SUITES  -  „  25s.  J 

No  charge  for  light  or  attendance. 


per  day. 


BREAKFAST  ■  2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d. 

LUNCH . 3s.  6d. 

DINNER . Ss. 

Illustrated  Tariff  post  free  upon  application  to 
the  Manager. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  CECELIA ,  LONDON 

k. _ * 


WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being:  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Everybody  knows 
that 

EPPS’S 

is  an  admirable  food, 
the  nicest  and  most  nutritious 
beverage  for  the  breakfast  table. 

It  is  made  in  a  moment  with 
boiling  water  or  milk,  and  its 
sustaining  qualities  are 

COCOA 

Invaluable 
to  all. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000,000. 
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IMPERIAL  ROYAL 

A  USTRIAN  EXHIBITION,  EARL’S  COURT. 

£~\_  Under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Under  the  auspices  of  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Open  11  to  11.  Admission  is.  Season  Tickets  igs.  6d. 

PICTURES,  STATUARY,  FASHIONS,  FURNITURE,  BRONZES  CHINA, 
GLASS,  ART  PRINTING,  BAKERY,  DAIRY,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY. 

A  TRIP  THROUGH  LOVELY  AUSTRIA. 

GRAND  MILITARY  AND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Tyrol  village  in  the  empress  hall. 

Life  in  the  Mountains.  Real  Waterfall.  Tyroler  Songs  and  D  ances. 
SUMMER  THEATRE.  VIENNA  BY  NIGHT. 

GREAT  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ISEL. 

THE  SALT  MINE. 

Extraordinary  reproduction  of  an  Austrian  Mine. 

THE  VIENNA  PRATER. 

SALZKAMMERGUT  BOATS  ON  LAKE. 

Austrian  Restaurant  Cafe  and  Lager  Beer  Hall. 


THE 

WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 


DE  RESZKE  R«d. 

HIGH  CLASS 

CIGARETTES. 


Some  famous  smokers  of  the  DE  RESZKE  Cigarettes. 


H.S.H.  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF 
BATTENBERG. 

EARL  OF  PEMBBOKE. 
LORD  R.  HERBERT. 

The  MARQUIS  of  HEADFORT. 
Rt.  Hon.  COUNT  DE  MANIN. 
The  COUNT  DE  NEVERS. 
Baron  ARTHUR  POELLNITZ. 
Sir  R.  W.  BULKELEY,  Bart. 

Sir  K.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 
SirW.  TRELAWNY,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Bart. 
Sir  A.  E.  H.  DEAN  PAUL,  Bart. 
Sir  E.  STRACHEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 
&c. ,  &c. 


Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  M.A. 

Sir  THOMAS  LIPTON. 
SirFREDK.  BRIDGE,  K.B. 

Sir  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND. 
Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 

Sir  C.  FURNESS,  K.B.,  J.P. 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Esq., M.A. 
E.  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  Esq. 
A.  WING  PINERO,  Esq. 

MAX  PEMBERTON,  Esq. 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Esq. 

C.  B.  FRY,  Esq. 

HAL  HURST,  Esq.,  R.I.,  R  B.A. 
MELTON  PRIOR,  Esq. 

&c.,  &c. 


Sold  at  61-  and  8/-  per  too  at  all  the  best  Tobacconists  and  Stores.  If 
unobtainable  in  your  locality,  send  for  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  or  Cigarettes 
can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  from 


J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

OF 

WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 

This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER, 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporay  designs. 

Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  £2  2s.,£i  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable.  Special  Railway  facilities. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artist!- 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 

QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmaan, 
Paris  :  Liverpool.  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

(formerly  called  British  Workman’s  and  General). 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts  from  the  Directors ’  Report  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1905. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Directors  have  again  the  privilege  of  recording  substantial  and  gratifying  progress. 

The  PREMIUM  INCOME  amounted  to  ,£983,101,  showing  an  INCREASE  OF  OVER  £50,000. 

The  INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  amounted  to  £1,047,917,  showing  an  INCREASE  of  OVER  £6l,000. 

The  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  reached  the  sum  of  £1,564,806,  showing  an  INCREASE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  of  £215,497.  The  Directors  have  particular  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  funds 
have  been  doubled  in  less  than  four  years. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Consulting  Actuary  the  Directors  propose  to  allocate  £50,000  ^ie  surplus 
for  division  between  the  Participating  Policy-holders  (including  adequate  provision  for  those  in  the  Accumulated 
Profit  class)  and  the  Shareholders.  The  Bonus  notices  will  be  sent  out  at  an  early  date  to  Policy-holders  entitled 
in  the  Immediate  Profit  class,  giving  the  usual  options  for  dealing  with  the  Bonus  allocated. 

The  claims  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £445,043,  including  the  sum  of  £98,798,  paid  under  Maturing 
Endowment  and  Endowment  Assurance  Policies. 

The  TOTAL  AMOUNT  paid  by  the  Company  to  its  Assurants  up  to  31st  December,  1905,  was  £4,784,704. 

The  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NEW  POLICIES  issued  was  513, 561,  at  a  Yearly  Premium  of  £351,125. 


S.  J.  PORT, 

Secretary. 


FREDK.  T.  JEFFERSON, 

Chairman. 
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SIR 

ISAAC 

PITMAN 

AND  SONS 
LTD. 


SECOND 

EDITION 


Ready 

To=day. 


By 


“  Delightfully 
garrulous,  attrac¬ 
tively  inconsequential 
withal  shrewd,  with  a 
keen  scent  for  a  good  story 
and  a  happy  way  of  retelling  it 
.  .  A  breezy,  unconventional, 
well-informed  book,  it  has  all  the  charm 
of  good  talk  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.” 

_  Punch 

On  the 

Queen’s  Errands. 

“His  varied  experiences  as  a  Queen’s 
Messenger  on  foreign  service  are  re¬ 
counted  with  an  unfailing  vivacity, 
and  with  a  liberal  infusion  of 

amusing  stories,  which  /  With 
render  this  informal  and 
unpretentious  volume 
very  pleasant 
reading.” 

world.  /  Photogravures. 


CAPTAIN 

PHILIP 


WYNTER 


10/6  net. 


{For  i,5years  one  of  the  Foreign  v  London: 

Office  Special  Messengers).  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  NATURALIST'S  EDITION  OF  “WHITE’S  SELBORNE.” 

In  crown  8vo.  suitably  bound,  with  Folding  Plate  of  the  View  of  Selborne.  6s.  net* 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE . 

By  the  Rev.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A.  Rearranged  and  Classified  in 
Subjects  by  CHARLES  MOSLEY. 

“This  edition  will  be  welcome  to  every  naturalist  student  of  the  sage  of 
Selborne.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

“  Mr.  Mosley  has  done  his  work  well,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  most  of  the  SelborneansP — Daily  Chronicle . 

In  demy  £vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-rnorocco,  marble  edges,  12s.  ;  half-morocco,  gilt 
edges,  15s.  ;  and  full-morocco,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

PERSIA  BY  A  PERSIAN,  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Adams, 

M.D.,  Author  of  “  Darkness  and  Daybreak.”  Being  Personal  Experiences  of 
Manners,  Customs,  Habits,  and  Religious  and  Social  Life  in  Persia. 

RETURNED  WITH  THANKS;,  and  other  Short  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  Maxwell  Prideaux.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“Will  no  doubt  appeal  with  a  touch  of  tragedy  to  those  thousands  of  amateurs 
whose  works  of  genius  come  back  with  such  painful  regularity  in  envelopes 
addressed  to  their  owners.” — T?'ibitnc. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s.  6d.  [NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 2 

A  STORY  OF  IS  WREST*  A  Drama  of  Dreams.  By 

B.  Burford  Rawlings. 

“  A  work  not  without  literary  ability.”— Scotsman. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  SEA,  A  Book  of  Verse. 

By  Stanley  Gerald  Dunn. 

In  fcap.  8vo.  paper  cover,  4d. 

THE  WA  YS  OF  THE  WEEK-ENDERS,  By 

“  Riparius." 

“A  brightly  written  little  protest  against  the  growing  habit  of  turning  Sabbath 
into  a  pleasure-seeking  holiday.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 


The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris 


Rome 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U  S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada 

II  II 

Montreal,  Canada 

11  <t 

South  Africa  . 
Australia 


Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 

Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  Capetown ;  Johannes¬ 
burg;  Pretoria  ;  Durban,  and  all  branches. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Melbourne  ;  Sydney  ;  Brisbane  ; 
Perth. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Launceston  ;  Hobart. 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Wellington;  Auckland  ;  Christchurch. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  Scottish  School  of  Painting  (William  D.  McKay).  Duckworth. 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

D.  G.  Rossetti  (H.  W.  Singer)  ;  Goya  (Richard  Muther).  Siegle. 
ir.  6 d.  net  each. 

Biograthy 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Alfred  Ainger  (Edith  Sichel).  Constable. 

1 2s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch :  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Work  (A.  L.  Lilley). 
Edward  Arnold.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Undertaker’s  Field  (Herbert  Compton).  Bachelor  and  Benedict. 
6s. 

Anthony  Britten  (H.  C.  Macilwaine).  Constable.  6s. 

Beyond  the  Rocks  (Elinor  Glyn).  Duckworth.  6s. 

A  Benedick  in  Arcady  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).  Murray.  6s. 

Things  that  are  Ccesar’s  (H.  N.  Dickinson).  Pleinemann.  6s. 

Murray  of  the  Scots  Greys  (Laurence  Clarke).  Jarrold.  6s. 

The  Young  O’Briens  (By  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth’s  Children”). 
Lane.  6s. 

The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian  (Mrs.  Campbell  Praed).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

The  Pretty  Ways  of  Providence  (Mark  Guy  Pearse).  Horace 
Marshall.  34.  6 d. 

The  Black  Motor-Car  (Harris  Burland).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
History  and  Archaeology 

The  Balfourian  Parliament  1900-1905  (Henry  W,  Lucy).  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Historical  Greek  Coins  (G.  F.  Hill).  Constable,  ior.  6 d.  net. 
Questions  d’LIistoire  et  d’Enseignement  (par  Ch.-V.  Langlois.  Nou- 
velle  serie).  Paris:  Hachette.  3  fr.  50. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Reading  Abbey  (Jamieson  B.  Hurry).  Stock. 
2s.  6 d.  net. 

Fontenoy :  and  Great  Britain’s  Share  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  1741-48  (Francis  Henry  Skrine).  Blackwood.  2ir. 
net. 

Golgotha  and  the  floly  Sepulchre  (Late  Major-General  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson.  Edited  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  M.  Watson).  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  6s. 

Tacitus,  and  other  Roman  Studies  (Gaston  Boissier.  Translated  by 
W.  G.  Hutchinson).  Constable.  6s.  net. 

Philipp  II.  August,  Konig  von  Frankreich  (von  Dr.  Alexander 
Cartellieri.  Band  II.:  Der  Kreuzzug,  1187-1191).  Leipzig: 
Dyksche  Buchhandlung ;  Paris :  Librairie  H.  Le  Soudier. 
18  m. 

Travel 

No  Man’s  Land  :  a  History  of  Spitsbergen  from  its  Discovery  in 
1596  ....  (Sir  Martin  Conway).  Cambridge:  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1  or.  6d.  net. 

The  “Queen”  Newspaper  Book  of  Travel  (Compiled  by  the  Travel 
Editor).  Horace  Cox.  2 s.  6d. 

La  Hollande  et  les  Hollandais  (par  Paul  Eudel).  Paris  :  Librairie 
H.  Le  Sondier.  4 fr. 

Greece  (Painted  by  John  Fulleylove.  Described  by  Rev.  T.  A. 
M’Clymont)  ;  Constantinople  (Painted  by  Warwick  Goble. 
Described  by  Alexander  Van  Millingen).  Black.  20 s.  net 

each. 

Pictures  from  the  Balkans  (John  Foster  Fraser).  Cassell.  6s. 

Cornish  Saints  and  Sinners  (J.  Henry  Harris).  Lane.  6s. 

Great  Britain  (K.  Baedeker.  Sixth  Edition).  Baedeker.  io;«. 

Verse 

Songs  from  the  Classics  (Charles  F.  Grindrod).  Mathews.  3L  6d. 
net. 

The  Corsair :  Libretto  for  Grand  Opera  (W.  V.  Herbert).  R.  A. 
Everett  &  Son.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Breezes  from  the  Welsh  Hills,  and  Other  Poems  (T.  Mardy  Rees). 

Carnarvon  :  At  the  “  Herald”  Office,  ir. 

The  Poetry  of  Badenoch  (Collected  and  Edited  with  Translations, 
Introductions  and  Notes  by  Rev.  Thomas  Sinton).  Inverness  : 
Northern  Counties  Publishing  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Sea  (Stanley  Gerald  Dunn).  Stock.  3*.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous 

Book  of  Memory,  A  :  The  Birthday  Book  of  the  Blessed  Dead 
(Compiled  by  Katharine  Tynan).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
6r.  net. 

Country,  The  Heart  of  the  (Ford  Madox  Ilueffer).  Alston  Rivers. 
5 s.  net. 

Cricketer,  The  Complete  (Albert  E.  Knight).  Methuen,  "js.  6 d. 
net. 

English,  The  King’s.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  5*.  net. 
French  Abbreviations  (Explained  and  Translated  by  Edward  Latham). 
Effingham  Wilson.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  The  (Vol.  XII.:  Talmud — Zweifel).  hunk 
and  Wagnalls.  20 s. 

Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith,  The  (George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan).  Constable.  3J.  &d.  net. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Day  (J.  A.  De  Rothschild).  Arnold.  2s-  ne** 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  Munsey,  6 d.  ;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  is.  ;  Cur¬ 
rent  Literature,  25c.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
6 d.  ;  The  Estate  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3 m.  ; 
The  Geographical  Journal,  2 s.  ;  The  Law  Magazine,  5L  ;  Oster- 
reichische  Rundschau,  3 m.  ;  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
3*.  6 d.  ;  Cassier’s  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Animals’  Friends,  2d. 
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A  Big  Massacre  Wanted ! 


“  We  want  a  big:  massacre  !  It  is  the 
price  we  shall  have  to  pay.  We 
shall  provoke  the  Turk  into  such  a 
massacre  that  Europe  will -must— 
intervene.  I  know  Europe  is  getting1 
sick  of  the  Macedonian  muddle.  But 
Europe  has  got  to  be  stirred.  The 
only  thing  to  stir  it  to  interfere  and 
take  Macedonia  from  Turkey  will  be  a 
great  massacre  of  Christians.  That 
is  the  way  by  which  Macedonia  will 
get  its  liberation.” 

These  are  horrible  words,  but  the  statement  was  actually 
made  by  one  of  the  great  Bulgarian  leaders  to  Mr.  JOHN 
FOSTER  FRASER,  who  recently  made  a  special  Journey 
to  the  Balkans  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the  insurrections, 
and  to  study  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  of  that 
remarkable  country.  Mr.  Fraser's  new  book 


Pictures  Balkans 


NOW  READY,  price  6s.,  shows  the  author’s  remarkable 
insight,  and  is  full  of  those  delightful  pen-pictures  which 
are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  former  successful 
volumes,  “Canada  as  it  is,”  “The  Real  Siberia,"  and 
“America  at  Work.” 

The  work  contains  Map,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
AO  Full-page  Plates  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  A  few  of  these,  depicting  harrowing 
scenes,  are  perforated,  so  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  reader  if  desired. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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NEW  FICTION. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WILFRID  WARD. 

OUT  OF  DUE  TIME 

By  Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD, 

Author  of  “  One  Poor  Scruple,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  a  novel  that  no  one  should  miss  reading  who  is  interested  in 
the  future  of  religion.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  beautiful  and  absorbing  story.” — Giobe. 


A  NEW  DETECTIVE  STORY. 

TRACKS  IN  THE  SNOW 

Being1  the  History  of  a  Crime. 

Edited  from  the  MS.  of  the  Rev.  ROBERT  DRIVER,  B.D. 

By  GODFREY  R.  BENSON. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  In  addition  to  the  well  thought-out  plot,  there  is  some  excellent 
character-drawing  and  a  real  distinction  of  style  in  the  story.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  sensational  novels  that  has  been  written  for  some 
time.” — Tribune. 


SIMPLE  ANNALS 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 

Author  of  “  Pastorals  in  Dorset,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Most  of  the  sketches  are  of  Dorset,  and  the  heroines  are  rich  in 
character  and  eloquent  of  the  soil.  They  have  at  once  the  humour 
and  the  pathos  of  the  Wessex  peasant,  and  their  acquaintance  will  be 
a  delight  to  many  readers.” — Gentlewoman. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

LORD  CURZON  I N  INDIA.  Being 

a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  1898-1905.  With  a  Portrait,  Explanatory  Notes 
and  an  Index,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  SIR  THOMAS 
RALEIGH,  K.C.S.I.  Svo.  12s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

MEMORIALS  OF 

EDWARD  BURNE-JONES.  By 

G.  B.  J.  With  41  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  gilt  tops,  30s.  net. 


LIFE  &  EXPERIENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  ENFIELD  ROSCOE, 

D.O.L.,  L&..D.,  F.R.S.  Written  by  Idimself.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Svo.  12s.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— New  Vol. 
WALTER  PATER.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDQWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLISH  PROSODY  FROM  THE 
12th  CENTURY  to  the  PRESENT  DAY 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  From  the  Origins  to  Spenser,  ios.  net. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 

BRmSH  INLAND  BIRDS.  By 

ANTHONY  COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates 
of  Eggs  by  ERIC  PARKER.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GLOBE. — “One  of  the  most  attractive  manuals  that  could  be  given  to  the 
young  observer  or  collector  ;  and  to  many  adults  it  would  prove  equally  of  service.1' 


POCKET  TENNYSON. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

In  5  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  25.  net ;  limp  leather,  3s.  net. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  JUVENILIA  and  ENGLISH  IDYLS. 

Vol.  II.  IN  MEMORIAL!,  SVIAUD,  and  other  Poems. 

[Tuesday. 


WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 

GARDEN.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  PIarmon 
Vedder.  Extra  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 


BY  CANON  HENSLEY  HENSON. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Addresses  on  Fundamental  Christianity  delivered  in  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  during  Lent,  1906.  Crowm  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2d.  Weekly. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  32  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 


(LIMITED). 


S.  S.  &  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  first  three 

volumes  of 

THE  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY 

are  now  ready.  The  Series  is  edited  by  that  well-known  Scholar 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  and  will  include,  eventually,  translations  of  all  the 
more  important  of  the  great  classics,  in  handy  8vo.  volumes  of  about 
250  pages  each.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  folio-wing  are  now  ready  : 

1.  The  THE/ETETUS  and  PHILEBUS 

OF  PLATO.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Carlill,  M.A. 

2.  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  of  ALEXAN  = 

DER,  PERICLES,  CA1US  C/ESAR,  and  ^EMILIUS 
PAULUS.  Translated  by  W.  R.  Frazer. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS  (Books 

I. -VI.).  Translated  by  A.  V.  Symonds. 


3. 


STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY.  By 

E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HYGIENE.  By 

Ernest  Evans,  of  the  Technical  School,  Burnley.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

“  A  concise  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  practical  demonstrations  in 
hygiene.  ” — Scotsman. 

“  It  is  thoroughly  sound  and  practical,  and  is  admirably  arranged.” 

Nottingham  Guardian. 

“  We  advise  our  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  and  to  give  it  their  full 
attention.” — Nursing  Times. 


New  Volume  of 

SONNENSCHEIN’S  QUOTATION  SERIES. 

Now  Ready. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GERMAN  QUOTA- 

TIONS.  By  Lilian  Dalbiac.  Small  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Lilian  Dalbiac’s  work  is  more  than  a  book  of  reference.  Scholarship,  thought, 
and  interest  fill  these  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  The  general  reader 
may  open  the  book  at  any  part,  and  will  find  a  wealth  of  matter  to  entertain  and 
instruct.”— Scotsman. 

“  No  one  can  consult  this  admirably  arranged,  well-indexed  book  without  being 
grateful  to  the  compiler  for  the  care,  patience,  and  taste  with  which  she  has 
laboured  to  make  it  complete.” — Standard. 


APOLLONIUS  OF  TYANA, 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  THOMAS  WHITTAKER, 

Author  of"  The  Neo-Plaionists,"  &°c. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

LITTLE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMMON 

THINGS.  By  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bart.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BODY. 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt,  by  Eustace 
H.  Miles,  M.A.  \Second  Edition. 


THE  HOME  DOCTOR. 

M.D. 


By  F.  R.  Walters, 

\Third  Edition. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  GILD 

SYSTEM.  By  Arthur  J.  Penty.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  BY  ARTHUR  LILLIE, 

Author  of  “  Modern  Mystics,”  &c. 


OF  RELIGIONS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME  FOR 

WORKING  MEN.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  WORKSHOP 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Has  a  real  historical  value  for  the  student  of  religions.” — Daily  News. 

“This  is  a  strange  but  singularly  powerful  romance  of  the  time  of  Christ. 
Herodias  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  characters.  Mr.  Lillie  shows 
wonderful  skill  in  dramatising  the  events  of  the  period.” — Perthshire  Courier. 

“  The  story  runs  on  headlong,  with  exciting  incident  from  beginning  to  end.” 

Light. 

“  Strongly  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  fiction.” — Dundee  Courier. 


EDUCATION. 

DRAPERS’  COMPANY. 


SOLE?  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXHIBITION  FUND. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  25  High  Street* 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


r  |  'HE  DRAPERS’  COMPANY  will  shortly  award 

L  Scholarships  of  £60  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years,  at  some 
place  of  Advanced  Education,  for  the  study  of  Theoretical  or  Applied  Science, 
Art;  Medicine  or  Law,  or  the  Degree  Examination  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  (a)  sons  or  grandsons, 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  of  Freemen  of  the  Drapers’  Company  ;  (i>)  other 
boys  of  the  same  age.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
Company  that  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Scholarship  to  carry  on  his  education. 

The  Company  will  shortly  have  the  right  also  to  nominate  for  an  Exhibition  of 
^70  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  a  son  or 
grandson  of  a  Freeman  of  the  Company  of  not  more  than  20  years  of  age. 

;  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 

U"LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

Vx  paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

A/TALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 

J»V  JL  AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  >£8 7  C699  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  ,£50,  and  five  or  more  of  /30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ;£  80 
and  £23  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £ioor£2o,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  oe  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON.— 

An  EXAMINATION  will  _  be  held  at  the  above  School  on  TUESDAY, 
June  26th,  1906,  and  on  the  following  days,  for  filling  up  several  vacancies  on  the 
Foundation.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL. — Scholarships  Examina- 

tion  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th  June,  1906.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

Law  tutor.— r.  b.  weir,  b.a.,  ll.b.-aii 

Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes.— 14  Pavilion  Parade, 
Brighton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

J _ j  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

PEMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 
pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additional,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I.,  1st  Class  ; Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class.— Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A.,  Cantab. 

1  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  Loudoun  Road, 

1 _ j  N.W.— High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester.  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905. — Write  for  Prospectus. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Entrance 

and  special  preparation  for  Osborne.  Half  fees  to  promising  pupils  to  fill 
vacancies.  SMALL  HIGH-CLASS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  in  the  Surrey 
Hills,  Surrey  and  Hants  border,  conducted  by  a  graduate  in  Holy  Orders.  Special 
and  individual  attention.  Great  care  bestowed  on  delicate  and  backward  boys. 
Very  healthy  locality.  Every  home  comfort.  Small  classes.  List  of  successes. — 

All  information  and  prospectus  on  applying  to  Rev.  - ,  M.A.,  care  of  Orellana 

&  Co.,  University  and  School  Agency,  80  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls'  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

rJ~''UTOR,  experienced,  First-class  Honours,  late  Demy 

Music. 

methods.  Would  consider  residential  post. 

152  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.— New  Method  of  Postal  Tuition 
under  Britain’s  highest  honoursman.  Theory  and  Reporting. 
Remarkable  results. — Send  for  Booklet  S  32,  ALSTON’S  COL- 
LEGE,  BURNLEY. _ 

HOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.— Prospectus  on  application. 

TO  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 

situation.  . 

Address -CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

,,7$  SELL  by  AUCl  ION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
AvrxiV'c11  May. I4,  19061  at  (~)ne  °’clock  precisely,  valuable 

L  °  T including  Mezzotint  Portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
?infS,plne  Engravings  by  and  after  Romney,  J.  M.  W.  turner,  W.  Faithorne, 
1  5’-  ueT^e’  ,n  ?yc,  >  Voucher,  &c.,  including  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lari  of  Lovelace,  and  a  small  collection  of  Engravings,  the 
property  of  a  Gentleman  living  in  the  country,  including  brilliant  impressions,  in 
colours,  of  Louisa  Mildmav,  ’  the  Countess  of  Harrington  and  Children,  Miss 
1  heophila  Gwatkin,  Master  Leicester  Stanhope,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  “  Delia  in  the 
Country,  and  a  fine  set  of  the  Cries  of  London,  after  Wheatley. 

_ ^lay  be  viewed. _ Catalogues  may  be  had. 

T°,F„JHE  LATE  G.  R.  ROGERS,  Esq.,  A  SELECTION 

other Properties  °F  THE  late  miss  k’  h’  betts-  and 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

.yj!,  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
strana,  W.C.  on  TUESDAY,  May  15,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
oclock  Precisely  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  LIBRARY  of 
the  late  (» FORGE  RUSSELL  ROGERS,  Esq.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors), 
t  .®ProPert y  Mrs.  Clark,  Belgrave  Teiraee,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  portion  of  the 
Ciorary  of  Miss  K.  H.  Betts  (deceased),  Wortham  Manor,  Suffolk  (sold  by  order  of 
the  administrator  to  the  estate),  and  other  properties,  comprising  Sporting  Work's, 
ri?.?..  orJ  Natural  History  and  Botany,  Poetry,  Historical  Works,  Collection  of 
V  illiam  Morris  s  Writings,  Illustrated  French  Publications,  Chap-Books,  Scottish 
H^tory,  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Works,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Numis¬ 
matic  Books,  Military,  Civil  War,  and  other  Tracts,  Children’s  Books,  Architec¬ 
ture,  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  & c.,  Works  Illustrated  by  Caldecott,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Stothard,  Birket  Foster,  &c.,  Milton’s  Poems,  1673,  Ackermann’s 
Uxtord,  Cambridge,  Winchester,  &c.,  5  vols.,  Scarce  Early  Printed  Books.  First 
.editions  of  Modern  Authors.  Periodical  Literature,  &c. 

_ _ May  be  viewed. _ Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  ROMAN  BRONZE  COINS,  THE 

M  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  C.  E.  MACKERELL,  Eso. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

SELT  ty  AUCTION,  at  ^eir  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
strand,  W.C. ,  °n  W  EDNESDAY,  May  16,  1906,  and  two  following  da’\  s,  at  One 
oclock  precisely,  the  important  SERIFS  OF  ROMAN  BRONZE  COINS  and 
afew  GREEK  SILVER  COINS,  collected  by  the  late  C.  E.  MACkERELL, 
Esq.,  F.k.N.b.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. _ Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GEN?S£LA9ENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  bookbuyers  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

UP  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS— HATCHARDs] 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

G'OCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S..  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.  M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
.Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3, 2/3,  4/6.— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
^COLONIES,  calU"g  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manmrr*'  1  E-  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices  • 

S  1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  }  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PO  COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 

D  -ft.  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
Y*  OC  y.  MALTA  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
9EYLON.  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand.  ’ 


p  JR.  O  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
l  V-  .  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Ibotels  anb  JBoarbiitg  Ibouscs. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Brighton.— st.  Edmund’s  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
Lnd  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
r  rom  35s. — Telegrams  :  “Ciaxton,  Brighton. ”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

Th  ASTBOURNE. — St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

Boa[<?  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 


GREAT  BOULDER  PROPRIETARY. 


The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  was  held  on  April  30,  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C., 
Mr.  G.  P.  Doolette  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  annual  meetings  have  in¬ 
variably  been  the  occasion  of  pleasure  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  directors,  because 
of  the  success  that  we  have  always  been  able  to  report  from  year  to  year.  And 
despite  the  accident  that  the  annual  returns  for  the  year  under  review  are  some¬ 
what  less  than  they  were  in  190.1,  the  extensive  developments  that  we  have  to 
record  more  than  counterbalance  the  shortage  which  is  shown  in  the  returns,  and  it 
is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  say  that  never  in  its  history  has  the  Company  bee  n 
able  to  record  such  material  prosperity.  The  developments  for  the  year  have  added 
2°6>535  tons,  containing  173,323  ozs.  of  gold,  to  our  ore  reserves,  which,  after 
deducting  the  ore  milled  for  the  year,  viz.,  132,052  tons,  show  an  actual  increase  of 
over  75,000  tons,  the  ore  reserves  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  453,649  tons,  contain, 
ing  456,379  ozs-  of  fine  gold,  having  a  money  value  of  £1, 893, 800,  which  is  the 
largest  amount  of  ore-values  the  company  has  ever  shown.  The  outlook,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  Company  is  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one,  and  points  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  dividends  for  many  years  to  come,  thus  establishing  the  Great 
Boulder  Proprietary  Company's  shares  as  a  gilt-edged  security  among  mining 
investments.  The  Great  Boulder  mine  is  said  to  be  second  only,  as  a  gold 
producer  and  dividend  payer  in  Western  Australia.  The  output  of  gold  for  the 
eleven  years  of  its  existence  has  been  nearly  £4,500,020,  and  nearly  half  of  this 
amount  has  been  distributed  to  the  shareholders  by  way  of  dividends.  I  have 
heard  a  little  disappointment  expressed  that  the  directors  are  not  paying  a 
bonus  this  year.  A  bonus  was  paid  last  year  because  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting  it  was  promised  that  if  there  was  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  the  company’s  requirements  had  been  met  and  due  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  depreciation,  such  surplus  would  be  distributed  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  During  the  year  under  review,  however,  we  have  had  a  large  capital 
expenditure  of  over  £50,000,  which  has  come  out  of  revenue  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  dividends,  the  benefit  of  which  you  are  having  at  present,  and  will 
have  as  time  goes  on.  One  of  the  satisfactory  features  in  connection  with  our  deve¬ 
lopment  is  that  the  average  value  of  the  ore  is  well  maintained  (being  1-120  oz.), 
and  that  the  returns  from  the  ore  treated  are  kept  well  within  this  value.  It  cannot 
be  considered  as  other  than  satisfactory  that  on  the  year’s  working  we  have  made 
the  handsome  profit  of  £320,258,  which  has  not  only  enabled  us  to  maintain  our 
regular  quarterly  dividends,  and  to  provide  for  the  capital  expenditure  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Hamilton  Shaft,  and  the  addition  of  accessories  to  the  mill  for  the 
reduction  of  costs,  but  also  to  pass  to  the  reserve  fund  the  sum  of  £35,000,  bringing 
that  fund  up  to  £i6o,coo.  We  intend,  next  year,  to  still  further"  augment  this 
amount,  so  that  when  1  have  again  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  I  shall  be  able 
to  report  that  we  have  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  company  intact  in  cash.  A 
reference  to  the  accounts  will  show  that  we  will  have  the  whole  of  our  reserve  fund 
in  cash,  which  will,  1  am  sure,  meet  with  your  approval.  Another  satisfactory 
feature  of  our  work  for  the  year  has  been  the  appreciable  reduction  in  costs  that  has 
taken  place.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  :  “  That  the  report  and  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  31  December,  1905,  as  presented  and  issued  to  the  shareholders, 
be,  and  are  hereby,  received  and  adopted  ;  also  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  directors,  the  sum  of  £35,000  be  transferred  to  depreciation 
fund  account,  and  that  the  sum  of  £5,148  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the 
year  1906.” 

Mr.  G.  M.  Inglis  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  with¬ 
out  discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  terminated  the  proceedings. 


CALLENDER’S  CABLE  COMPANY. 


The  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Cillende.  ’s  Cable  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  was  held  on  May  io  at  Hamilton  Hous2,  Victoria  Embankment, 
E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  the  chairman. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  E.  Hariison)  read  the  usual  notice  and  report. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  last  year  he 
mentioned  that  the  business  was  much  more  prosperous  then  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  year,  and  he  thought  that  the  accounts  fully  bore  out  what  he  then  said. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profits  were  £22,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  As 
to  the  property  at  Erith — after  allowing  £13,000  for  depreciation  and  transferring 
.£1,709  worth  of  plant  to  Leigh— standing  at  £313,991,  as  per  the  certificate  of 
Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Harris,  he  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  the  immense  value  of 
that  certificate,  because  Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Harris  were  engineers  of  the 
highest  standing,  and  it  secured  the  shareholders  from  any  mistake  from  over¬ 
estimating.  Continuing,  the  Chairman  said  :  “  Goodwill  and  patents  stand  at 
nil  as  heretofore.  That  means  that  all  sums  which  have  been  paid — and  they 
have  been  many— for  patents  have  been  charged  to  profits,  and  although  this 
item  stands  at  nil  in  the  accounts,  it  does  not  diminish  its  actual  value.  The 
stock  in  hand  at  Erith  is  £100,705,  as  compared  with  £115,480.  It  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that,  although  we  are  doing  more  business,  we  have  managed  to 
keep  down  the  stock.  Expenditure  on  contracts  in  course  of  execution  and  patterns 
stand  at  £113,966,  as  against  £98,251.  Sundry  debtors  are  £193,256,  as  against 
£184,909.  The  money  retained  by  corporations  for  due  fulfilment  of  contracts  is 
£”5,323j  against  £94,356.  This  is  a  sore  subject  for  us,  because  we  get  no  interest 
on  this  money.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  get  the  work  if  we  did  not  lock 
it  up,  and  the  only  satisfaction  to  us  is  that  we  can  afford  to  do  it.  Cash  at  bank 
and  in  hand  and  bills  receivable  amount  to  £59,759,  as  against  £19,342,  which  is 
very  satisfactory,  because  it  shows  that  the  accounts  have  been  better  looked 
after.  Shares  and  investments  in  other  companies  amount  to  £76,796,  as  against 
£57>9x3-  That  is  a  fluctuating  quantity  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  take  shares 
in  payment  for  some  of  our  work.  The  Anchor  Cable  Company  stands  at 
£87,308,  as  against  £86,137.  The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  the  profit  for 
the  year,  after  deducting  all  charges  on  manufacturing  accounts  and  contracts, 
amounts  to  £124,541,  as  compared  with  £94,163.  The  general  expenses  amount  to 
£28,652,  and  other  items  on  that  side  of  the  account  bring  that  figure  up  to 
£45,446,  leaving  a  balance  to  carry  down  of  £79,094.  Adding  the  amount  brought 
lrom  1904,  we  have  a  total  of  £102,501,  and  after  writing  off  the  depreciation  items 
mentioned  and  interest  on  Debenture  stock  and  Preference  dividend,  there  is  a 
balance  of  £65,171.  We  propose  out  of  this  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary 
shares  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  being  10s.  per  share, 
of  which  5s.  was  paid  on  November  1,  1905,  and  5s.  will  be  paid  on  May  31,  1906, 
and  to  pay  a  bonus  of  5s.  per  share  on  May  31,  leaving  £38,921  to  be  carried 
forward.  This,  I  may  add,  is  the  most  satisfactory  year  we  have  had  since  the 
Company  was  first  constituted.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts.” 

Sir  J.  Fortescue  Flannery,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  several  shareholders 
having  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  results  achieved,  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Callender 
(managing  director)  having  said  the  shareholders  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
company  haring  been  able  to  do  a  very  largely  increased  business  upon  an  increased 
expenditure  of  £4,000,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  the.  minimum  remuneration  of  £900  to  which  the  directors 
were  entitled  under  the  articles  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £1,200,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pollock  ;  but  after  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  remuneration  mentioned  the  directors  were 
entitled  to  2J  per  cent,  upon  the  net  profits,  the  Chairman  said  that  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

The  dividend  and  bonus  as  recommended  were  declared. 
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ROBINSON  COLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

BALANCE  SHEET  at  31st  December,  1905. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

550,0=0  Shares  of  £5  each 
Profits  Reinvested  in  the  Under¬ 
taking — 

Transfer  from  Appropriation  Account, 
as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  December, 

1504  ..  . .  . .  ••  ••  190,888  io  2 

Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account  24*, 901  13  9 

Profit  on  2,100  Robinson  Central  Deep, 

Ltd.,  Working  Capital  Shares  sold 

during  1905  .  6,648  7  7 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

2,750,000  o  o 


Dividends  Unpaid.. 
Dividend  No.  27  — 

Declared  December,  1905 


10,092  12  2 

247,500  o  o 


444,133  11  6 


257,592  12  2 


Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Wages  for  December, 

1905,  payable  in  January,  190?, 

Stores,  &c.  .  25,813  7  8 

Transvaal  Government  :  On  account  of 

Profits  Tax  for  the  year  1905. .  ..  '47254  1  1 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  .. 

Note. — There  are  further  liabilities  on 
account  of  Shares  subscribed  for  in  other 
Companies,  viz.  : — 


73  067  8  9 

75,322  o  1 


Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Impor¬ 
tation  Agency,  Ltd.— £2  2s.  per 
Share  uncalled  on  3,617  Shares  . . 

£7. 593 14 

Co-operative  Exchange  Yard,  Ltd. 
— £64  per  Share  uncalled  on  61 
Shares  . . 

3»9°4  0 

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. — 
£9  per  Share  uncalled  on  251 
Shares  . . 

2,259  0 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  As¬ 
sociation,  Ltd. — 8s.  per  Share 
uncalled  on  723  Shares 

289  4 

.£14,047  18  o 


,£3,600,420  12  6 


Cr. 

By  Property — 

Mynpacht  and  23'S4  Deep 
Level  Claims  .. 

Fordsburg  Stands 

Mine  Development — 

Incline  Shafts 
Development 

Machinery,  Plant  and  Buildings 

Dams  and  Reservoirs 

Stores  and  Materials — 

On  Hand . 

In  Transit 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  . 

Furniture  at  Mine.. 

Investments — 

8,769  Robinson  Central  Deep, 
Ltd.,  Shares,  sub¬ 
scribed  at  £2  per 
Share  .. 

3  617  Chamber  of  Mines 
Labour  Importation 
Agency,  Ltd.,  Shares 
of  £3  each,  18s.  paid 
61  Co-operative  Exchange 
Yard,  Ltd.,  Shares  of 
£80  each,  £16  paid  . . 

723  Witwatersrand  Native 
Labour  Association, 
Ltd.,  Shares  of  £1 
each,  12 s.  paid  and  25s. 
deposit 

251  Rand  Mu’ual  Assurance 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Shares  of 
£10  each,  £1  paid  . . 


s.  d.  £ 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


2,739,271  6  11 
533  1  6 


Bearer  Share  Warrants 
Sundry  Debtors  and  Payments  in  Advance 
Carried  forward 


0 

0 

43,oco 

O  O 

350,000 

O  O 

11,654 

3  1 

O 

2 

16,130 

7  2 

IOO 

0  0 

IOO 

0  0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

—  23.337 

17  0 

19  0 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Brought  forward  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  3,251,321  T9  9 

Cash — 

On  call,  bearing  Interest  ..  ..  ..  ..  291,044  7  8 

At  Bankers  and  in  hand  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,843  11  11 

296,892  19  7 

Gold  Consignment  Account. .  . 52,205  13  2 

-  349,098  12  9 

£3,600,420  12  6 


2,789,804  8  5 


Working  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended 
31st  December,  1905. 

Dr.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining . 190,126  7  2 

Development . 37,7  r4  5  6 

Milling  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  64,404  8  2 

Cyaniding  .  37, 472  16  3 

Chlorination  and  Vanning .  8,907  6  2 

Accumulated  Sands  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  476  1  8 

,,  Slimes .  5,912  3  11 

General  Expenses  ..  .  ..  ..  ••  15, 772  6  2 

Head  Office  Expenses  .  9.983  z7  7 

- 370,769  12  7 

Balance  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ..  ..  547, 23^  9  3- 

£918,006  1  10 


404,634  3  1 


Cr. 


By  Gold  Account 

Sundry  Mine  Revenue 


£  s.  d. 
913  303  14  11 

4.7C2  6  11 


£  s.  d. 


918,006  1  10 


£918,006  1  10 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1905. 


Dr. 


To  Commission  and  Exchange . 

Legal  Expenses . 

Donations  . . 

Profit  Tax  for  Year  1905 
Dividends  — 

No.  26  of  S  per  cent.,  declared  June,  1905  ..  220,000  o  o 

No.  27  of  9  per  cent.,  declared  December,  1905  247,503  o  o 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1,661  8  io- 

L755  3  1 
250  o  o 
47,254  1  1 


Written  off  Plant,  Development,  & c. 

Transferred  to  Profits,  Reinvested  in  the  Under¬ 
taking 

Balance  carried  forward  to  Balance  Sheet.. 


467,500  o  a 
42,414  6  6 

246,901  13  9 
75,322  o  1 

£883,058  13  4 


Cr.  £  \  d- 

By  Balance  from  1904  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  328,394  iS  1 

Balance  from  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  ..  ..  547.236  9  3 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Dividends  received  on  the  Company’s  holding  in  Robinson 

Central  Deep.  Ltd.,  Shares  ..  ••  ••  ••  ■■  3»5°7  12  0 

Interest  received  on  Deposits  for  1905  .  3  9‘9  J4  0 


£883,058  13  4 


S.  C.  STEIL,  Secretary. 


L.  REYERSBACH.  Acting  Chairman. 
F.  DRAKE,  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Robinson  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December  last,  and  certify  the 
above  statement  to  be  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet,  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  as  on  that  date 
The  securities  have  been  exhibited  to  us,  and  found  in  order. 


C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,  \ 

H.  J.  MACRAE,  r  Auditors. 

Incorporated  Accountants, ) 


Johannesburg,  23rd  March,  1906. 


41,265  3  2 
15,618  5  1 

£  3,25'. 321  19  9 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Chairman,  Mr.  L.  Reyersbach,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  reports  and  accounts  for  1905,  said  an  all-round  advance  had 
been  made.  Owing  to  the  greater  labour  force  available,  the  profit  earned  had 
been  substantially  increased.  Ore  Reserves  had  been  added  to,  and  the  profit 
per  ton  milled  also  showed  a  considerable  improvement.  Compared  with  the 
results  of  1904,  the  tonnage  milled  showed  an  increase  of  53,773  tons  ;  the  amount 
earned  was  greater  by  ,£194,690  2s.  8d.,  and  the  recovery  value  per  ton  in  the 
aggregate  was  3s.  3‘4d.  higher.  This  improvement  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
fact  that  slopes,  especially  in  the  South  Reef,  were  carried  narrower,  and  that 
i3’3  per  cent,  were  discarded  as  waste,  as  against  127  per  cent,  during  1904.  The 
revenue  per  ton  milled  was  also  increased  by  9'4d.,  through  extended  treatment 
of  accumulated  slimes.  During  January  and  February  of  the  current  year 
56,175  tons  were  milled,  yielding  gold  to  the  value  of  £158,680  5s.  3d.,  equal  to 
56s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  working  profit  for  the  two  months  was  £96,993  12s.  6d. 
For  the  current  month  the  profit  is  estimated  to  be  about  £50,000,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  rate  would  be  maintained. 
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The  following  Notice  is  not  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  subscriotions,  but  by 
way  of  information  only,  and  no  applications  will  be  entertained  unless  the 
same  are  made  on  the  footing  of  and  with  reference  to  the  Prospectus 
referred  to  below,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Solicitors, 
Bankers,  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

THE  ANCLO-FRENCH  HERALD 
MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1S62  to  1900.) 


CAPITAL . £120,000, 

Divided  into  120,000  SHARES  of  £1  each. 


The  Company  is  issuing  a  Prospectus,  which  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  inviting 
subscriptions  for 

75,000  SHARES  AT  PAR, 

Of  which  53,000  Shares  of  £ 1  each  have  been  underwritten, 

Payable  as  follows  : — Is.  per  Share  on  Application.  4s.  per  Share  on  Allotment, 
5S.  per  Share  ore  month  after  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  two  months  after 
Allotment,  and  5s.  per  Share  three  months  after  Allotment. 

The  Shares  may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  or  at  any  time  after  Allotment.  Interest 
will  be  allowed  on  prepayments  at  the  rate  of  Four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  if  required. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST,  on  the  footing  of  the  Prospectus,  will 
CLOSE  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1906. 


Directors. 

SIR  THOMAS  DEVEREUX  PILE,  Bart.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Henley  House 
Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.  W. 

SIR  RICHARD  CARNAC  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  C.I.E.,  The  Nash,  Kempsey, 
Worcestershire. 

REGINALD  LASSEN,  14  Glasshouse  Street,  London,  W.,  Partner  in  firm  of 
Teste  &  Lassen,  Motor  Experts. 

LE  BARON  DE  LA  GRANGE  OTARD,  ^  ^  ~  r.r.r  n.,  , 

3,  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  Paris.  !  Partners  m  the  Firm  of  MM  -Otard, 

M.  ROBERT  DUPUY  D'ANGEAC  Supu?  Co'’  Cog  ’  brandy 
Cognac  (Charente),  France,  )  Manufacturers. 

M.  FERNAND  OUTREY,  59  Rue  de  Pomhieu,  Paris,  Landed  Proprietor. 

M.  RAOUL  RACINE,  20  Rue  de  la  Tremoille,  Paris  Merchant,  formerly  Judge 
of  the  Commercial  Court  in  Paris,  Chevalier  de  Legion  d’Honneur. 


Bankers. 

London  :-THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
LIMITED,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.,  and  all  Branches. 
Paris:  SOCIETE  MARSEILLAISE  DE  CREDIT  I NDUSTRIEL  ET 
COMMERCIAL  ET  DE  DEPOTS,  4  Rue  Auber,  Paris. 


Solicitors. 

To  the  Company:  ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton 
Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

To  the  Vendors  :  VALLANCE  &  Co.,  Lombard  House,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

LAZENBY  BROS.  &  PAINE,  20  Copthall  Avenue,  and  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

REEVE,  PARKER  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  2  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

Technical  Engineer. 

M.  MARTIGNONI,  96  Rue  de  Gravel,  Levallois-Perret,  Paris. 
Secretary  and  Registered  Office  {pro  tern.). 

E.  LAWRENCE  MACKILLOP,  C.A.,  2  Coleman  Street,  London.  E.C. 


The  Prospectus,  amongst  other  things,  states  as  follows  : — 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  object  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  and  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  as  a  going  concern 
and  further  developing  the  well-known  motor  manufacturing  business  carried  on 
by  La^  Soci£t6  Anon y me  des  Moteurs  et  Automobiles  Herald  (hereinafter  referred 
tot^s  "  The  Society  Herald  ”,  of  5  &  7  Rue  Carnot  Levallois-Perret,  Paris. 

“The  Soci£r6  Herald"  was  established  in  the  year  1901,  with  the  object  of 
manufacturing  motor  cars  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements  and  requirements. 
This  object  has  been  achieved,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  technical  experts 
available,  engines,  touring  cars,  cabs  and  omnibuses  of  the  best  type  have  been  and 
are  being  manfactured  in  the  factories  of  the  Soci6t6. 

Amongst  the  objects  for  which  the  Company  has  been  formed  are  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of.  any  and  every  tvpe  of  motor  cars,  omnibus  chassis,  cabs,  delivery 
wagons,  lorries,  stationary  motors,  and  all  accessories  thereto. 

The  numerous  testimonials  which  “The  Society  Herald  ”  has  received  testify  as 
to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  type  of  cars  which  it  has  manufactured,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  reputation  it  is  in  a  position  to  find  a  ready  market  for  its 
engines. 

“The  Soci6t6 Herald  ”  has  applied  for  and  been  granted  patents  for  and  in 
connection  with  its  motors  in  France,  Germany,  England,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  which  this  Company  acquire. 

In  the  past  two  years  it  has  ihad,  amongst  its  many  successes,  the  following: — 
In  August,  1905,  it  won  the  Quinones  de  Leon  Cup  by  the  boat  “  Herald  I.  ’’  at 
Aix  les  Bains,  the  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe  prize  and  the  Henri  Menier  prize.  But 
the  most  interesting  success  was  the  Regularity  Cup  won  in  that  year  in  the  Com- 
piegne  louring  Contest,  where  the  Herald  type  was  represented  by  a  team  of 
three  cars.  In  all,  it  has  won  upwards  of  twenty  prizes  in  the  different  contests  in 
which  it  has  competed. 

These  results  show  that  “  The  Soci6t£  Herald  ”  is  unquestionably  in  the  first 
ra'rv,aS  *ar  aS  *ec^njcal  and  practical  construction  are  concerned. 

works  are  situated  at  5  and  7  Rue  Carnot  aforesaid,  and  are  held  on  lease. 
1  hey  have  been  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery,  and  comprise  the 
usual. foundry  and  finishing  shop?,. designing  room,  etc.,  containing  trade  plant  and 
machinery,  electric  light  installation  and  fittings,  tools,  belting,  testing  machine, 
drawings,  designs,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  out  in  an  inventory  made  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  valuation. 

•  ^  ^urn ber  of  omnibus  chassis  are  in  course  of  construction  in  the  work?,  and  it  is 
intended  to  give  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business,  the  present 
demand  for  omnibus  chassis  being  so  large. 

The  Company  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  retain  the  services  of  M.  Martignoni, 
the  present  technical  Manager  and  Engineer,  who  has  been  associated  with  “The 
bociete  Herald  "  since  its  inception.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  break  in  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  expert  management. 

Two  valuations  of  the  assets,  apart  from  the  stock-in-trade  to  be  taken  over  by 
this  Company,  have  been  made— one  by  Mr.  Frederick  Rice  Goodwin,  Managing 
-Director  of  the  Star  Motor  Agency,  Limited,  and  the  other  a  joint  report  and 
valuation  of  a  very  exhaustive  nature  made  by  Mr.  L.  Bodard,  Engineer  of  the 
bcnool  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  of  the  Central  College  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
iLXPe.rtto  lhe  Council  of  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  ;  Engineer  and  Technical  Director 
ot  finance  and  Industry;  and  by  Mr.  B.  Marinovitch,  Engineer  of  the  Central 
\_0Jiege  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer. 


Mr.  Goodwin’s  report  is  as  follows  : — 

xi  t  .u  “  London,  April  27th,  1006. 

lothe  Directors,  The  Anglo-French  Herald  Motor  Company,  Lid.,  London. 
Dear  .sirs.— I  have  inspected  the  establishment  of  the  Socidtd  des  Moteurs  e 
Automobiles  Herald  at  their  factory  at  5  and  7  Rue  Carnot.Levallois-Perret,  an 


also  the  premises  of  the  same  Company,  comprising  their  General  Offices  and  Sale 
Rooms  at  29  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  Paris.  1  found  the  factories  were  admir¬ 
ably  set  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  carried  on  and  very  conveniently 
situated,  being  within  one  kilometre  of  the  City  of  Paris.  I  find  the  machinery 
and  plant  generally  is  of  good  class  and  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
business. 

“  I  have  also  carefully  inspected  the  designs,  patterns  and  patents  belonging  to 
the  Herald  Company,  and  find  that  these  are  undoubtedly  of  great  value.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  Herald  Chassis  and  Herald  Motors  under 
construction,  which  I  am  informed  are  being  prepared  for  clients.  I  have  also  care¬ 
fully  inspected  the  Herald  Omnibus  Chassis,  and  have  found  that  this  chassis  in 
particular  is  carried  out  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  being  in  my  opinion  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  manufactured.  I  am  satisfied  that  good  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  further  extension  of  the  output  of  this  Company. 

“I  estimate  the  real  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  patterns,  patents,  and  draw¬ 
ings,  fixtures,  without  reference  to  the  goodwill,  to  be  in  total  ,£62,500. 

“  Very  faithfully  yours.  (Sgd.)  FREDERICK  RICE  GOODWIN.” 
The  following  is  translated  from  the  joint  report  of  Mr.  L.  Bodard  and  Mr.  B. 
Marinovitch: — ■ 

“  In  conclusion,  the  principal  effort,  naturally  very  costly,  of  the  Socidti  Herald 
up  to  the  present  has  been  towards  the  establishment  of  types  which  can  now  be 
considered  as  having  been  brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  as  already  stated  in  this 
report. 

“  The  Soc‘6tc  Herald  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  push  the  development  of  the 
commercial  side  of  its  business  before  being  assured  as  regards  the  above  point. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  a  very  restricted  publicity,  the  Soci£t6  has  delivered 
more  than  200  cars. 

“  After  the  proofs  which  have  been  shown  us,  our  own  personal  investigations 
and  the  trial  of  a  certain  number  of  cars  which  we  were  able  to  examine  during 
actual  working,  we  are  convinced  that  this  type  of  motor  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
possesses  all  the  technical  elements  of  success,  and  is  capable  of  great  development, 
provided  sufficient  capital  be  available. 

‘‘With  the  means  of  production  possessed  by  the  Soci^t^  Herald, and  further,  by 
their  co-operation  of  manufacturing  firms  secured  by  it,  we  believe  that  the  Soci^te 
Herald  will  be  able  to  work  economically,  and  will  consequently  be  in  a  position  to 
obtain  good  results,  having  regard  to  the  growing  development  of  the  automobile 
industry,  and  especially  in  respect  of  its  application  for  industrial  purposes,  ordinary 
transport,  cartage,  town  service,  &c.  The  experiments  of  the  Soci6t6  Herald 
specially  qualify  it  for  this  class  of  work. 

“The  Soci6t6  Herald  has  expended  on  its  plant,  drawings,  experiments,  and 
patents,  as  well  as  on  the  production  of  different  types  of  motors  and  their  develop¬ 
ment,  nearly  1,800,000  francs  (£72,000).  This  sum  is  partly  represented  by  the 
assets  of  the  Company,  as  shown  by  the  inventory,  and  the  difference  appears 
justified  by  the  value  of  the  types,  which  have  an  acknowledged  good  reputation 
“  Finally  and  in  reply  to  the  question  which  has  been  addressed  to  us,  we  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  Company  above-mentioned — viz.,  the  plant, 
drawings,  plans,  marks,  and  patents,  together  with  the  facilities  for  production 
and  the  contracts  of  sale  which  the  Society  Heraldi  possesses— may  be  fixed  at 
about  1,500,000  francs  (£60,000). 

“  (Signed)  Paris,  April  27th,  1906. 

“  L.  BODARD,  A.  &  M.  &  E.C.P. 

“  B.  MARINOVITCH,  Engineer,  E.C.P.” 

Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont,  M.lnst.C.E  ,  M.Inst.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  the 
recognised  expert  on  motor  bus  traffic,  in  his  report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Alliance  Motor  Bus  Company,  Limited,  dated  9th  April,  1906,  refers  to  the  Herald 
Omnibus  Chassis,  and  the  following  is  extracted  from  his  report  : — 

“  I  have  also  examined  the  Herald  Omnibus  Chassis  and  find  that  it  is  of  higher 
power  than  those  in  general  use.  It  is  well  made,  and>  suitable  for  the  work  of  any 
part  of  London. 

“  The  higher  power  with  which  these  chassis  are  provided  is  accompanied  with 
corresponding  strength  and  dimensions  of  the  working  parts,  and  this  should 
result  in  economy  of  time  in  running  without  excessive  maximum  speeds,  and  in 
reliability." 

With  the  working  capital  provided,  the  Directors  will  be  in  a 
position  to  execute  orders  on  a  large  scale,  and  taking  a  very 
conservative  figure  of  a  turn-over  of  £120,000  per  annum  (the 
orders  executed  since  1st  January,  1906,  and  those  now  in  hand 
amount  to  about  £105,000,  the  benefit  of  which  passes  to  this 
Company),  and,  taking  only  25  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  profit 
thereon,  the  following  figures  may  be  safely  assumed 


Amount  of  sales . £120,000  0  0 

Expenditure  thereon  by  the  Company 

for  raw  material  and  workmanship  90,000  0  0 


Leaving  a  gross  profit  of  .  £30,000  0  0 

General  Expenses .  8,000  0  0 


Net  profit .  £22,000  0  0 


which  estimate  the  Directors  believe  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  considerably 
increase  each  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  reputation  of  the  car,  the 
Agencies  which  have  been  established  and  which  will  be  augmented  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  general  increased  demand  for  motor  cars. 

Since  the  beginning  of  January  this  year  till  the  end  of  May,  the  Society 
Herald  will  have  already  delivered,  ^construction,  or  completely  finished  motors, 
motor  cars  (10,  16,  30  and  40  h.p.),  omnibus  chassis  and  cab  chassis  to  an  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  £58,000.  A  written  confirmation  of  this  has  been  given  to  the 
Vendors  under  date  14th  April,  1906,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  “  The  Society 
Herald.”  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  above  estimate  of  a  minimum  turnover 
of  £120, coo  should  be  exceeded. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty  Herald  motor  cabs  in  London  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Cab  Company,  which  Company  is  now 
negotiating  for  the  delivery  of  more.  Negotiations  are  also  pending  for  the  sale 
of  other  motor  cars,  omnibus  chasses  and  cabs  for  the  years  1906  and  1907. 

The  estimated  profit  on  these  figures  would  provide  a  dividend  of  over  18  per 
cent,  on  the  present  capital,  and  should  the  production  of  the  first  year  amount  to 
a  sum  in  excess  of  £120,000,  as  is  anticipated,  the  gross  profits  would  proportion¬ 
ately  increase,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  general  expenses. 

The  purchase  price  payable  by  the  Company  for  the  business,  including  the 
leases,  patents,  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  the  instalment  and  plant,  has  been 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Hamon  &  Co.,  of  8  Place  de  l’Opera,  Paris  (who  are  the  Vendors 
to  the  Company),  at  £67,000,  payable  as  to  £45,000  in  fully  paid  Shares  of  the 
Company  and  £22,000  in  cash  or  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Company  at  the  option  of 
the  Directors,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  Shares. 

The  stock-in-trade  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  moneys  provided  by  this  issue, 
the  price  to  be  fixed  by  valuation,  which  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  cost  price  to 
the  present  owners. 

No  specific  portion  of  the  purchase  consideration  is  allocated  to  goodwill. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  as  a  going  concern,  and  this  Company  will  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  as  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1906. 

The  present  owners  will  retain  the  cash  in  hand  and  the  book  debts  due  as  on 
that  day  and  all  securities  for  the  same,  and  will  discharge  all  liabilities  of  every 
kind  up  to  and  as  on  that  day,  and  credit  will  be  given  by  the  present  owners  in 
respect  of  all  moneys  received  by  them  in  part-payment  of  or  on  account  of  un¬ 
completed  orders,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  credit  will  be  given  to  them  for  the 
amounts  paid  by  them  in  respect  thereof. 

The  Company  will  thus  take  over  the  business  free  from  all  liabilities  other  than 
pending  trade  contracts  and  engagements,  rents  for  the  works,  and  the  usual 
outgoings. 

lhe  prospectus  contains  particulars  of  contracts  and  other  information  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act  (1900).  Copies  of  the  contracts  and  reports 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company  between  n  a.m.  and 
4  P.M. 

The  prospectus  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Solicitors, 
Bankers,  or  brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Dated  nth  May,  1906. 
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The  New  Society  Journal. 


EVERY  THURSDAY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  First  Number  Now  Ready. 


THE  CROWN  is  a  weekly  paper  of  character  and  scope  that  have  hitherto 
been  impossible  of  attainment.  Its  distinctiveness  is  not  that  of  mere  singularity, 
although  it  surpasses  all  other  publications  in  respect  to  features  that  have 
never  formed  part  of  a  periodical  for  the  Court  and  Society. 

A  superbly  painted  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  the  first  of  an 
artistic  series  of  exquisitely  reproduced  portraits  of  distinguished  ladies,  each 
portrait  being  an  elegant  supplement,  detachable  for  the  boudoir. 

In  each  issue  is  also  presented  a  cleverly  executed  humorous  cartoon  in 
colours,  detachable  in  similar  way  for  the  billiard  or  smoking  room. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 


52  WEEKS. 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  United  Kingdom  and  special  issues 

Ditto  with  bound  volume  of  portrait,  cartoon,  or  music . 

Ditto  with  two  bound  volumes . 

Ditto  with  three  bound  volumes . 


£2  15  0 
£3  0  0 
£3  5  0 

£3  10  0 


Half-yearly  or  quarterly  subscriptions  accepted  at  proportionate  rates,  excepting 
that  the  portraits,  cartoons,  or  music  are  supplied  unbound. 


On  Sale  at  all  Bookstalls  and  of  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE,  Is. 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES — 

CHARING  CROSS  HOUSE,  29a  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

PUBLISHING  OFFICES— 

LONDON  AND  COUNTY  PRINTING  WORKS,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  LONDON,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,_and  Published  by  Reginald  \V  ebster  age,  a^t  e  nee,  33  ~ou  p 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturrtaj ,  12  1^0. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  City’s  welcome  home  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  from  their  Indian  travel  was  magnificent, 
West  rivalling  East  in  splendour.  It  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  the  party  system  that  when  without 
a  discordant  note,  or  a  thought  of  party,  our  leading 
statesmen  join  in  celebrating  an  event  like  this,  the 
effect  is  the  more  excellent.  If  English  people  think — 
or  shout — Empire  ordinarily,  they  really  feel  it  on  such 
an  occasion.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  speeches 
on  Thursday  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
homely  touch  recalling  “my  dear  father’s”  visit  to 
India  thirty  years  ago  being  particularly  happy. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 
The  continued  addition  to  the  Volunteer  forces— to 
whose  self-sacrifice  Lord  Selborne  paid  a  warm  tribute 
on  Wednesday — and  the  persistent  rumours  that  im¬ 
perial  aid  will  have  to  be  invoked  after  all  certainly  do 
not  tend  to  reassure  the  public  mind  as  to  the  course 
events  are  taking.  There  have  been  some  sharp 
brushes  with  Bambaata’s  impis,  Colonel  Leuchars  in 
one  case  narrowly  escaping  ambush,  and  there  has 
been  some  kraal-burning.  These  incidents,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  Colonel  Mackenzie  will  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  bring  about  a  decisive  general  engagement. 
He  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  big  sweeping  movement. 
Whilst  it  would  be  madness  for  the  Natal  authorities 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  smallest  reverse,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  every  day’s  delay  makes  the  outlook 
more  disquieting.  Several  chiefs  are  waiting  to  see 
which  way  things  go,  and  any  sign  that  fortune  was 
on  the  side  of  the  natives  would  probably  be  enough 
to  induce  them  to  join  the  rebellion. 

Chinese  deserters  from  the  Rand  are  still  a  terror  to 
the  lonely  homesteads  on  the  veld,  and  General  Botha 


has  threatened  that  he  will  come  to  England  to  inter¬ 
view  the  Government  on  the  subject  if  the  outrages 
are  not  stopped.  In  this  event  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  might  possibly  be  made 
to  realise  the  harm  they  have  done  by  their  policy  which 
has  necessarily  weakened  Transvaal  action.  The  Royal 
Commission,  appointed  to  find  a  way  for  the  better 
control  of  the  Chinese,  apparently  propose  that  the 
compounds  should  be  fenced  with  barbed  wire — “  an 
unusual  device  in  restraint  of  ordinary  liberty”,  as 
Mr.  Churchill  calls  it,  which  would  certainly  shock 
the  susceptibilities  of  all  good  Radicals.  Mr.  Churchill 
objects  to  the  term  “desertion”  :  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  “absence  without  leave”. 
It  is  amusing,  if  not  altogether  convincing,  to  have  the 
Under-Secretary’s  assurance  that  in  connexion  with 
the  Chinese  the  Government  can  at  no  time  “  repudiate 
the  definite  promises  or  undertakings  which  have  been 
made  ”.  South  African  colonists  will  no  doubt  hear 
this  with  pleasure. 

The  Sultan  availed  himself  of  his  full  ten  days’  notice 
to  quit  Tabah  and  other  Egyptian  posts  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  which  his  forces  had  appropriated.  Appa¬ 
rently  he  found  some  difficulty  in  convincing  himself 
that  our  Foreign  Secretary  could  really  mean  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  turn  his  too  zealous  officers 
out  of  an  arid  stretch  of  territory  merely  because  its 
occupation  was  a  strategic  menace  to  Egypt.  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  promptitude  and  firmness  in  handling 
this  awkward  question  will  have  their  effect  not  with 
Turkey  only.  In  foreign  affairs  at  least  it  is  clear  the 
Government  has  a  mind  of  its  own.  Next  month 
Turkish  and  British-Egyptian  representatives  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  delimit  the  frontier  so  that  the  possibility  of 
a  future  misunderstanding  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Even  this  proposal  has  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte.  Delimitation  is  a  reminder  that 
Turkish  rights  over  things  Egyptian  are  merely  formal, 
and  cannot  be  turned  into  realities  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha  or  any  other  of  the  Sultan’s  favourites 
abroad. 

The  Russian  Douma  has  been  engaged  most  of  the 
week  in  drawing  up  and  discussing  the  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Crown.  It  comprises  demands  for 
universal  amnesty  and  for  what  practically  amounts  to 
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the  most  democratic  form  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  :  the  complete  responsibility  of  Ministers  to 
the  Douma  itself,  and  the  abolition  of  the  second 
chamber.  But  the  propositions  in  regard  to  legisla¬ 
tion  take  an  even  more  extreme  form.  Proposals 
for  taking  the  lands  of  the  State,  the  Church  and 
the  nobles  to  meet  the  peasants’  demands,  and  for 
universal  suffrage  male  and  female.  The  discussion  on 
the  latter  subject  appears  to  have  excited  the  deputies 
more  than  anything  else,  and  there  were  the  usual 
absurdities  which  are  the  commonplaces  of  such  debates 
wherever  they  are  held.  On  Thursday  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  the  second  chamber,  met  for  business  for  the 
first  time,  and  Count  Witte  made  a  speech  announcing 
that  the  Tsar  would  not  in  the  present  condition  of 
Russia  generally  and  with  the  assassination  of  officials  be 
able  to  grant  the  universal  amnesty  demanded  but  would 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  in  this  phase  of  the 
Russian  polity  the  London  newspaper  press  should  be 
totally  incompetent  to  give  Englishmen  a  fair  and 
approximately  accurate  account  of  what  is  taking  place. 
The  correspondents  of  such  papers  as  rejoice  in  that 
luxury  are  either  Englishmen  who  cannot  speak  Russian 
and  are  quite  out  of  touch  with  Russian  or  they 
are  Russians,  usually  Russian  Jews,  violent  par¬ 
tisans,  desirous  of  using  the  British  press  as 
an  influence  against  the  Russian  Government.  The 
“  Times  ”,  as  we  all  know,  has  no  S.  Petersburg 
correspondent.  It  has  “a  Correspondent” — many  of 
them — but  it  is  impossible  to  take  their  stories  seriously. 
The  man,  for  instance,  who  gave  a  version  yesterday 
of  Count  Witte’s  speech  is  obviously  twisting  every 
sentence  of  it  to  make  prejudice  against  Count  Witte. 

Londoners  general!}'  have  not  taken  so  much  interest 
in  the  German  Burgomasters  as  in  the  French  Coun¬ 
cillors,  simply  because  the  newspapers  had  not  got  up 
a  catch  phrase  easily  turned  on  the  tongue.  We  are 
Germans  ourselves — with  a  common  origin,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  remarked  professorially  in  his  speech  at  the 
“  Tribune  ”  office  ;  but  that  does  not  help  us  much  to 
understand  German.  And,  by  the  way,  what  is  the 
special  association  of  the  Eighty  Club  with  Germany 
or  with  municipal  institutions  that  to  it  should  fall 
the  honour  of  being  so  prominent  in  entertaining  the 
Burgomasters?  This  is  a  return  visit  for  one  made  last 
year  to  Germany  by  English  municipal  representatives  ; 
the  first  of  a  series  of  municipal  Kindergarten  com¬ 
bining  instruction  and  amusement  which  must  be 
agreeable  indeed  to  those  who  take  part  in  them. 

Several  somewhat  naive  ideas  were  expressed  by  the 
German  speakers  which  stand  out  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  stereotyped  talk  common  to  such  occasions.  The 
Burgomaster  of  Aachen  discovered  to  his  delight,  he 
said,  that  in  London  the  merchant  was  at  the  head  of 
society  and  occupied  the  first  position  in  the  State. 
We  feel  a  certain  lack  of  subtlety  in  an  observation 
of  this  kind  as  there  is  in  the  discovery  that  the  children 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
common  schools.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  our  visitors  are  on  safer  ground,  and 
they  think  it  is  hardly  up  to  the  German  standard. 
Even  the  horses  are  better  educated  in  Berlin  and  they 
take  their  own  places  to  be  yoked  when  the  alarm-bell 
rings  !  We  fancy  this  will  hurt  Londoners’  feelings 
more  than  any  other  of  their  shortcomings. 

Dulwich  was  kept  by  the  Unionists  by  a  majority  of 
1,279  as  against  357 — a  significant  increase,  as  the 
Unionist  papers  put  it  ;  the  smallest  Conservative 
majority  but  one  in  the  history  of  the  constituency,  as 
the  Liberal  papers  have  it.  Both  are  right  and  both  are 
superfluous.  It  is  amazing  that  editors  can  allow  their 
leader-writers  to  go  on  writing  the  old  inane  things 
about  by-elections.  Everyone  knows  by  this  time  that 
you  can  make  a  by-election  a  victory  or  a  defeat  for 
either  party  according  as  you  describe  it.  But  the 
crowning  futility  is  to  write  a  column  about  a  by-election 
and  then — “  be  it  observed  ” — insist  that  you  were  never 
one  of  those  who  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  by-elections.  We  ourselves  are  satisfied  with  the 
bare  fact  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  got  in  by  a  substantial 


majority.  The  return  of  none  of  the  Unionist  exiles 
could  be  more  welcome. 

Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Mr. 

J.  Barker  the  Liberal  member  who  won  Maidstone  in 
1901  but  was  subsequently  unseated  on  petition.  At 
some  places  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course  to  assume 
that  the  successful  candidate’s  agents  have  committed 
their  principal  in  some  way  or  another  ;  and  Maidstone 
is  perhaps  one  of  them.  The  Liberal  papers  are  hinting 
darkly  that  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  is  not  the  man  to 
let  the  Whig  dogs  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Yarmouth  and  Maidstone  are  disappointing  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  somewhat  easy  target  in  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  who  lays  himself  more  open  to  animadver¬ 
sion  than  is  edifying  in  the  case  of  a  High  Court  Judge. 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  did  not  differ  so  completely  from 
his  colleague  as  Mr.  Justice  Channell  did  at  Yarmouth, 
but  he  by  no  means  treated  the  Maidstone  revels  with 
the  nonchalance  of  “his  brother”.  If  there  was  not 
bribery  there  was  something  very  near  it,  he  said. 

Mr.  Balfour  made  a  good  point  in  the  City  on 
Wednesday,  when  he  cited  the  protest  of  the  Free 
Church  Federation  against  the  Manchester  Town 
Council.  The  Town  Council  propose  that  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  the  ministers  of  religion  on  the 
rota  for  attendance  at  the  cemetery  shall  be  Unitarians. 
The  Free  Church  Federation  objects  ;  as  we  should 
object,  and  as  Mr.  Balfour  would  object  ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  unfair  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  Orthodox 
dead.  But  the  cemetery  chaplaincy  is  a  public  office  ;  and 
how  is  the  Free  Church  objection  to  be  met  without  a 
religious  test  ?  They  see  the  difficulty  themselves  and 
proceed  to  explain  that  “the  duty  in  question  is  of  a 
nature  which  requires  some  presumptive  guarantee  of 
suitability  in  point  of  religious  conviction  ”.  Precisely, 
urged  Mr.  Balfour,  what  we  think  as  to  teachers  of 
religion.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  nonconformists 
should  think  it  a  grievance  that  a  Unitarian  should 
conduct  the  burial  service  for  one  who  was  not  a 
Unitarian,  but  should  be  perfectly  content  that  their 
children  should  take  their  chance  of  being  taught  the 
truths  of  religion  by  one  who  was  a  Unitarian  or 
agnostic  or  anything  or  nothing  else  ?  Is  Free  Church 
religion  a  religion  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living?  We 
do  not  believe  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  their  own  idea 
of  it. 

Mr.  Birrell,  opening  a  secondary  school  somewhere 
on  Saturday,  expressed  a  fervently  pious  horror,  “  God 
forbid  ”  were  his  words,  at  the  thought  of  a  school 
interfering  with  home  influence.  Then  how  about  Mr. 
Birrell’s  Bill  ?  In  numberless  cases  he  proposes  that  the 
school  should  change  the  religious  teaching,  approved 
of  by  the  children’s  parents,  into  something  quite 
different.  Is  not  that  the  school  interfering  with  home 
influence  ?  Surely  home  influence  means  the  influence 
of  the  parent.  But  Mr.  Birrell  and  his  friends  will 
not  hear  of  any  parent’s  right  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Asquith  says  it  is  a  figment.  And  Mr.  Birrell’s  zeal 
for  home  influence  must  be  a  figment  too,  “  for  this 
occasion  only  ”. 

The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
suffering  such  a  distinct  party  measure  as  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Bill  to  go  through  its  third  reading  with¬ 
out  a  word,  much  less  a  vote  against  it.  This  Bill  is 
not  going  to  cause  exactly  a  revolution  in  the  present 
system,  though  this  is  no  doubt  what  the  rank-and- 
file  radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  like  to 
see,  but  it  is  a  peddling  ill-natured  sort  of  attempt  to 
humiliate  the  country  gentlemen  who  on  the  whole 
do  their  work  well  enough  and  do  it  without  thought 
of  personal  gain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lords 
will  at  any  rate  insert  some  provision  whereby  no 
man  may  be  made  a  magistrate  who  neither  lives  in 
the  county  nor  has  any  interest  therein.  Whether 
they  are  likely  to  go  further  than  this,  after  the  tame 
way  in  which  the  measure  has  been  handled  in  the 
Commons,  is  very  doubtful. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  re-echo  of  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  blacklisting  of  the  magistracy  rarely  heard 
!  of  nowadays,  but  once  a  constant  theme  in  politics. 
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Mr.  Labouchere  without  doubt  discovered  a  good  many 
irregularities,  but  certainly  the  country  bench  is  clean. 
Is  it  so  always  with  the  District  and  Parish  Councils 
which  Liberals  were  so  proud  and  happy  to  set  up? 
We  doubt  it.  Indeed  it  is  notorious  that  jobbery,  none 
the  lovelier  because  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  is  quite 
common  among  these  bodies.  If  the  local  benches 
go  the  way  of  these  bodies,  owing  to  their  infusion  or 
flooding  by  irresponsible  petty  jobbers,  they  will  have 
to  make  way  for  stipendiary  magistrates  everywhere. 
And  Conservatives  will  make  the  change. 

If  however  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill  is  partisan, 
an  attempt  to  score  off  and  humiliate  opponents,  how 
much  more  so  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  !  Nobody  is  so 
innocent  as  to  doubt  the  object  of  this  measure.  The 
plural  voter  is  to  be  abolished  simply  because  as  a  rule 
he  votes  Tory.  No  honest  Liberal  will  pretend  that 
we  should  ever  have  seen  this  Bill  if  the  plural  vote 
had  on  the  whole  belonged  to  the  other  side  in  party 
politics.  Liberals  themselves  declare  that  the  Irish  have 
far  too  many  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  time,  an  anomaly  far  greater  and  more  press¬ 
ing  than  plural  voting.  Yet  they  do  not  venture, 
never  will  venture,  to  touch  this,  being  afraid  of  the 
Nationalists.  They  only  dare  touch  questions  of 
franchise  and  Parliamentary  representation  where  they 
can  do  so  with  absolute  safety  and  convenience  to 
themselves.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  Lord 
Rosebery  thinks  of  this  policy — he  at  any  rate  is  not 
afraid  of  offending  the  Nationalists. 

We  are  always  glad  when  the  House  of  Lords  stands 
up  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Lords  are  inclined 
to  be  over-respectful  to  the  Commons  ;  they  make  too 
little  of  their  independence.  If  they  would  flatly  decline 
to  rush  through  in  a  few  hours  measures  flung  at  their 
heads  by  the  Commons  in  the  last  days  of  the  session, 
they  would  strengthen  their  position.  But  we  are  not 
sure  they  have  chosen  a  very  happy  occasion  for  crossing 
the  Commons  in  throwing  out  the  Labour  party’s  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Aliens  Bill.  There  is  something  essentially 
repugnant  to  English  feeling  in  foreign  labour  being 
imported  expressly  to  weigh  down  one  party  in  a 
dispute  ^oing  on  between  employers  and  their  men. 
It  looks  like  importing  into  the  dispute  an  illegitimate 
element.  True  the  now  customary  cowardice  of  the 
Government  in  shirking  responsibility  either  of  opposing 
or  supporting  the  Bill  gives  the  Lords  every  right  to 
throw  it  out,  apart  from  merits. 

Extremes  meet  ;  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  the  other  day  used 
what  would  one  time  have  been  called  a  fine  old  Tory 
argument.  He  declared  that  the  hindrance  to  all  sorts 
of  reforms  his  party  wants  does  not  come  from  the 
people  of  high  position  and  wealth  but  from  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  very  people  sought  to  be  benefited. 
The  Tory's  inference  was  that  it  was  better  to  wait  till 
the  people  had  a  grievance  :  and  he  declaimed  against 
agitators  for  “  putting  things  into  the  people’s  heads”. 
It  is  of  course  not  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  view.  But  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  his  facts  except  for  the  special 
case  of  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  amongst 
others,  also  found  it  out  long  ago.  This  fact  has  done 
more  to  damp  down  socialism  than  any  other  amongst 
people  who  were  once  enthusiastic. 

On  Thursday  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimate  vote  for 
Parliament  the  House  of  Commons  talked  about  its 
creature  comforts  for  three  hours.  Seeing  that  such 
influential  groups  of  Liberal  and  Labour  ask  for  free 
postage  and  free  railway  travelling  and  so  forth,  one 
rather  wonders  that  nobody  has  yet  suggested  free 
tobacco  for  the  M.P.  However,  on  Thursday  the 
proposals  did  not  go  so  far  as  this  ;  the  chief 
question  was  whether  the  libraries  should  be  open 
to  smokers  or  not.  Mr.  Crombie,  as  a  strict  non- 
smoker — though  not  as  he  explained  a  “  particularly 
virtuous  person  ” — moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote  by 
£100  to  protest  against  smoking  in  the  library.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  had  apparently  not  prepared  his  speech 
so  carefully  as  usual.  Perhaps  he  had  Balzac  in 
mind  when  he  suggested  rotten  apples  as  a  stimulant  to 
speech,  but  the  flavour  of  his  wit  was  not  quite  so  good 


as  usual.  The  non-smokers  were  on  a  division  defeated 
by  a  large  majority.  The  Prime  Minister  a  few  days 
ago  was  boasting  of  the  tremendous  keenness  of  the 
members  of  this  Parliament,  and  the  debate  on  Thurs¬ 
day  is  certainly  evidence  of  this. 

Is  not  the  quizzing  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
press  really  going  too  far?  “Punch”  in  its  Essence 
of  Parliament,  as  we  all  know,  began  this  thing, 
and  so  persistently  depicted  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  M.P. 
as  a  man  with  a  cork  leg  and  a  hook  for  a  hand, 
that  in  the  end  many  people  actually  came  to  believe 
that  these  were  his  infirmities.  But  now  most  of  the 
papers,  discarding  the  old-fashioned  Parliamentary 
reports,  make  light  of  the  whole  business.  What  are 
we  to  expect  when  we  find  a  serious  and  intellectual 
daily  journal,  with  something  of  the  tradition  of  John 
Bright,  describing  how  Mr.  Chamberlain  sat  down  by 
accident  on  the  knees  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  no  sooner  had 
the  new  member  taken  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  front 
bench?  But  reading  the  descriptive  accounts  of  Par¬ 
liament  to-day  we  might  suppose  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  filled  with  awkward  and  eccentric  and  exceedingly 
ugly  men. 

Front  benchers  are  commonly  presented  to  us  with 
their  legs  sprawling  over  the  table  of  the  House  :  they 
scrawl  notes  on  blotting-pads  balanced  on  their  knees. 
If  they  are  not  doing  this  they  are  offensively  asleep, 
lolling  anyhow  on  the  bench.  Their  arguments,  if 
they  have  any,  are  rarely  mentioned,  but  their  facial 
expression  is  studied  with  extreme  care,  and  nothing  of 
the  ghastly  pallor  which  spreads  over  their  countenances 
when  a  point  is  made  against  them  is  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader  of  these  amazing  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  But  worst  of  all  are  their  voices  :  the 
evening  hymn  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  has  nothing 
wilder  or  stranger.  It  is  a  very  nightmare  of  Parliament 
that  the  descriptive  writer  offers  us  each  morning. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  handling  of  the  case  of 
Madame  d’Angely  is  not  at  all  happy  ;  it  even  recalls 
Mr.  Matthews  and  the  Cass  case.  Whether  he  has 
anything  “  up  his  sleeve  ”  or  not  of  course  we  do  not 
know,  but  assuming  he  has  not,  assuming— as  in  this 
the  public  has  a  right  to — that  nothing  is  being  with¬ 
held,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  done  very  well.  He  has 
beaten  about  the  bush  and  constantly  changed  his 
ground  in  a  curious  way.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
Liberal  press  cannot  agitate  the  business  as  they  would 
like  to,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Conservative  newspapers 
have  been  spasmodic.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Gladstone 
admit  at  once  without  the  slightest  prevarication  that 
in  this  case  grave  injustice  had  been  done  ?  It  required 
perhaps  some  courage  and  firmness  to  do  this,  but  we 
look  for  these  qualities,  surely,  in  a  Home  Secretary  if 
in  any  man  :  as  it  is  we  have  had  something  peril¬ 
ously*  like  shuffling.  A  reputation  for  statesmanship 
which  a  man  makes  for  himself  is  damaged  seriously 
by  a  mistake  of  this  character  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose 
the  hereditary  reputation  is  less  sensitive. 

Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  made  a  handsome  apology 
without  any  real  injury  to  the  police.  In  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  London  streets  at  night,  it  is 
inevitable  that  now  and  then  an  unfortunate  mistake  of 
this  kind  should  be  made.  We  are  convinced  that  on 
the  whole  the  London  police  do  their  work  admirably. 
As  a  body,  they  are  bold,  patient,  obliging,  splendidly 
disciplined,  and  truly  efficient.  Of  course  black  sheep 
appear  among  them  now  and  then,  but  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  few  these  are.  All  officers  agree  in  a 
good  opinion  of  the  men  as  a  body  :  one  only  wishes 
army  officers  could  invariably  speak  so  well  of  the 
private.  Whatever  the  Royal  Commissioners  find,  it 
is  a  dead  certainty  that  they  will  bear  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  the  London  police. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  unanimously  that 
the  Yorkshire  Miners’  Association  is  not  liable  to  pay 
damages,  a  very  large  sum,  to  the  Denaby  and  Cadby 
Main  Colliery  Company.  It  has  held  that  the  Central 
Union  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  two  branch 
officials,  and  that  the  giving  of  strike  pay  did  not 
make  the  Association  liable  for  supporting  the  strike. 
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This  case  was  one  of  those  which  up  to  this  week  had 
been  considered  by  trade  unionists  as  imposing’  on 
the  central  bodies  a  liability  for  a  class  of  persons  as 
their  agents  by  virtue  of  their  position  without  proof 
that  they  were  actually  agents.  The  Government  Bill 
was  designed  to  change  this  amongst  other  things. 
Now  the  House  of  Lords’  decision  makes  this  at  least 
unnecessary  ;  but  it  has  required  a  very  long  and  costly 
litigation  to  establish  this  position.  The  case  shows 
how  very  desirable  it  is  that  trade-union  law  should  be 
revised  without  throwing  money  away  over  dubious 
points. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vivisection  will  settle  whether  vivisection  is  a  fruitful 
scientific  method  or  not  ;  nor,  above  all,  the  moral 
question  whether  at  all  events  it  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  For  those  who  are  not  anti-vivisectionists  the 
real  point  must  be  to  decide  if  the  charges  made  against 
the  administration  of  the  present  Acts  and  the  practice 
of  physiologists  are  true.  The  physiologists  are  as 
indignant  in  denial  as  the  anti-vivisectionists  are  in 
assertion.  We  cannot  accept  the  anti-vivisection 
theory  ;  but  every  right-minded  person  must  be  so 
painfully  conscious  of  possible  abuse  that  he  cannot  be 
hard  on  those  who  take  stronger  views  than  he  can  do. 
But  sensational  pictures  of  a  vivisectionist  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  about  to  operate  on  a  pathetic  little  dog,  and 
equally  sensational  tracts,  settle  nothing.  They  but 
stimulate  a  taste  for  the  morbid. 

The  returns  of  marriages  and  births  and  deaths  are 
about  as  complete  as  statistics  can  be.  If  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  got  as  complete  a  census 
for  trade  they  might  agree  about  the  fiscal  question  ; 
but  probably  they  would  not.  The  Registrar  gives  us  all 
the  facts,  but  he  refrains  from  telling  us  exactly  what 
we  are  to  make  of  a  marriage  rate  with  a  small 
fractional  increase  for  the  country  in  1905  over  1904, 
but  with  precisely  the  same  fractional  decrease  for 
London,  and  a  declining  birth  and  death  rate  both  in 
the  country  and  in  London.  Even  in  the  country  the 
marriage  rate  is  below  the  ten-year  average.  In 
London  the  birth  rate  was  two  per  thousand  below  the 
average,  the  lowest  on  record  ;  but  the  death  rate  was 
also  the  lowest  recorded.  And  so,  taking  England  and 
Wales  as  a  whole,  the  birth  and  death  rates  are  the 
lowest  ever  known  ;  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
the  story  of  the  birth  rate  is  continued. 

The  death  is  announced  this  week  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Brabazon,  the  watercolour  painter,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  It  was  only  in  the  last  two  years  that  his 
wonderful  force  failed  and  he  could  be  called  an  old 
man.  Till  then  he  was  alert  and  youthful,  full  of  the 
two  main  interests  of  his  life,  painting  and  music.  He 
had  enjoyed  ten  happy  years  of  fame,  for  the  public 
exhibition  of  his  work  came  late,  and  fame  came  with 
it,  but  not  too  late  for  pleasure.  Those  who  saw,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period,  the  accumulated  stores  of 
his  portfolios  will  never  forget  a  rare  experience.  ] 
Belonging  to  the  countrv-squire  class,  he  had  painted 
en  amateur,  distributing  his  sketches  among  his  friends, 
uuthout  thought  of  selling,  and  many  of  these  friends 
were  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  the  work  of 
their  eccentric  neighbour  was  ranked  so  highly  by 
artists.  Our  public  galleries,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say,  contain  no  example  of  his  exquisite  art. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  opened  to  its 
friends  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  early  German 
art,  pictures,  drawings,  and  objects  of  craftsmanship. 
The  catalogue,  as  in  other  instances  of  exhibitions  at  the  ; 
Club,  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  and  criticism,  in¬ 
cluding  introductions  to  the  various  schools  signed  by 
three  of  the  chief  experts  in  this  country,  Messrs, 
Montagu  Peartree,  Alban  Head  and  Campbell  Dodgson. 
The  opening  of  this  exhibition  of  early  German  art  will 
be  quickly  followed  by  the  modern  exhibition  at  Prince’s 
Club,  Knightsbridge,  arranged  by  a  committee  of 
English  artists.  A  preliminary  banquet  takes  place 
next  Tuesday,  and  the  formal  opening  on  Thursday.  A 
charming  little  exhibition  now  open  is  that  of  drawings 
by  Gainsborough  at  the  Colnaghi  Galleries  in  Pall  Mall. 


FORCE  AND  THE  COMITY  OF  NATIONS. 

HE  Anglo-Turkish  crisis  has  ended  in  the  only  way 
it  could  end,  in  the  complete  collapse  of  Ottoman 
resistance.  The  Turk,  after  the  telegram  of  1892 
to  the  present  Khedive,  had  no  case  and  (what  was  much 
worse  for  his  purpose)  no  adequate  force  to  support 
his  pretensions.  The  Sultan’s  Ministers  knew  this 
all  along  but  the  Ministers  never  have  much  voice  in 
determining  the  policy  of  Yildiz  Kiosk.  The  intelligent 
Mohammedans  of  Constantinople  will  feel  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  the  Palace  gang  has  had  a  bad  fall. 
They  will  not  in  all  probability  be  seriously  disturbed 
because  the  party  to  inflict  the  humiliation  is  a  Christian 
Power.  The  indignity  will  be  no  serious  blow  to  the 
Sultan  who  does  not  suffer  in  this  case  as  a  Western 
potentate  would.  He  disgraces  one  or  two  favourites 
and  then  turns  to  intrigue  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
state  of  Ottoman  affairs  such  futilities  are  the  raw 
material  of  policy  and  twenty  failures  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  obstinacy  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  obtuse 
lack  of  perception  which  underlies  his  cleverness  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  forlorn  hope  evidently  cherished 
that  he  might  in  this  matter  set  one  Great  Power 
against  another,  nothing  being  more  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  than  that  it  would  not  suit  the 
designs  of  any  European  Chancellerie  to  see  us  seriously 
weakened  in  Egypt  and  still  less  to  help  to  instal  Turkey 
in  our  place.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  Delimita¬ 
tion  Commission  will  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  What  the  decision  of  such  a  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  matters  little  enough.  The  only  vital 
question  is  what  is  the  force  behind  ready,  if  required, 
to  back  its  verdict. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  moral  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  is  one  particularly  useful  for  application  to 
a  Liberal  Government.  Not  that  any  such  warning  is 
required  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  who  has  acted  with  the 
vigour  and  promptitude  all  the  world  expected  of  him. 
But  such  commendable  vigour  was  only  possible  owing 
to  the  unequalled  capacity  of  British  seamanship  and 
the  unrivalled  force  of  the  British  navy.  The  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Egyptian  claims  made  in  1892  would  not 
have  had  any  weight  with  the  Sultan  but  for  big  guns 
behind  it.  The  present  Foreign  Secretary  has  no 
sardonic  humour  but  he  would  be  more  than  human  did 
he  not  accept  the  proposal  of  the  “  Pacifists  ”  for  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments  with  some  sense  of  the 
humour  of  the  situation.  At  the  very  moment  when 
our  own  overwhelming  forces  are  compelling  obedience 
to  our  behests  and  appeals  for  arbitration  coming  from 
the  parties  we  coerce  are  contemptuously  rejected,  the 
man  who  is  wielding  that  force  for  his  own  purposes 
warmly  endorses  the  proposal  for  a  general  disarmament. 
He  further  promises  that  this  country,  whose  ships 
were  just  being  employed  for  a  most  drastic  display  of 
pure  force,  should  take  the  lead  in  recommending  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  adopt  a  programme  which  would 
soon  put  West  at  the  mercy  of  East  if  logically  carried 
out.  Whether  the  Sultan  would  see  the  humour  of  the 
conjunction  of  circumstances  may  be  doubtful.  It  can¬ 
not  escape  the  less  prejudiced  apprehension  of  Western 
Europe.  Of  course  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  the  only 
step  compatible  with  his  supporters’  prejudices,  and  he 
knew  the  amiable  futility  to  which  he  was  lending  him¬ 
self.  He  could  safely  endorse  aspirations  which  he 
knew  would  never  come  off.  The  sentiment  of  all 
nations  in  these  matters  is  in  truth  “  que  messieurs 
les  assassins  commencent  ”,  No  harm  is  done  to  any¬ 
body  by  generous  resolutions  and  conferences  on  dis¬ 
armament.  No  nation  will  disarm  beyond  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  other  nations  will  follow  suit.  .Even 
if  certain  States  resolved  on  a  mutual  reduction  of 
military  and  naval  forces,  so  amiable  a  treaty  would 
only  be  followed  by  reproaches  of  bad  faith  and  evasion 
of  pledges,  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  altruistic 
experiments  in  an  unregenerate  world.  And  the  result 
would  be  war. 

The  present  system  of  armed  watchfulness  has  at  all 
events  kept  European  peace  for  many  years,  and  every 
ship  built  is  an  insurance  against  aggression.  The 
counting  of  forces  is  the  inexorable  preliminary  in  these 
days  to  every  step  in  policy.  When  they  are  so  nearly 
balanced  no  Government  will  heedlessly  risk  aggression. 
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It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  employment  of 
overwhelming  power  to  attack  any  European  State 
wantonly  might  well  lead  to  a  coalition  of  resistance 
which  would  prove  more  powerful  than  the  aggressor. 
Aggression  is  not  therefore  the  fruit  of  the  present 
state  of  universal  preparation.  The  balance  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  nothing  else  preserves  international  equi¬ 
librium. 

We  hear  much  at  times  of  the  nightmare  of  excessive 
armament  which  is  supposed  to  oppress  European 
peoples,  but  every  person  acquainted  with  those  peoples 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  said  “  nightmare”  is  the 
chief  source  of  self-satisfaction  to  the  peoples  said  to  be 
oppressed.  The  best  Frenchmen  see  in  loyalty  to 
the  army  their  only  compensation  for  the  absence  of  a 
royal  house  in  which  the  aspirations  of  the  nation  may 
centre.  The  pride  of  Germany  in  her  army  need  not  be 
dilated  upon  ;  even  in  ultra-democratic  Switzerland  the 
joy  of  the  people  in  soldiering  is  manifest  to  anybody 
who  has  observed  the  summer  manoeuvres.  The 
control  of  large  forces  does  not  make  nations  eager  to 
fight.  It  makes  rather  for  mutual  respect  which  dis¬ 
courages  aggression.  It  is  really  the  guarantee  for 
the  comity  of  nations  and  the  only  stable  guarantee. 
If  a  general  limitation  of  armaments  might  save  some 
money,  it  would  enforce  no  moral  principle,  for  the 
proportion  kept  between  the  rivals  would  be  the  same  in 
any  feasible  scheme  since  no  one  would  be  satisfied  and 
constant  suspicion  of  being  outdone  by  rivals  would 
strip  concessions  of  all  their  grace.  The  only  reason¬ 
able  standard  in  these  matters  is  to  be  found  in  what 
every  nation  can  afford,  or  rather  it  is  fixed  by  the 
burden  any  nation  is  willing  to  bear  in  order  to  ensure 
its  own  position  in  the  world.  “Mutual  cowardice” 
said  Dr.  Johnson  “keeps  us  at  peace”.  We  would 
rather  put  it  to-day  that  individual  sacrifices  ensure 
common  politeness.  The  comity  of  nations  means 
nothing  but  a  due  recognition  by  all  of  each  one’s  position 
in  the  international  company.  But  it  is  mere  cant  to 
pretend  that  anyone  seriously  believes  that  this  is  ever 
ensured  bv  anything  but  the  capacity  of  each  one 
either  to  protect  himself,  or  at  the  least  by  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  sufficient  capacity  for  resistance  to  lead  another 
to  join  him  in  a  common  opposition  to  aggression.  We 
do  not  take  into  account  the  cases  where  independence 
is  only  guaranteed  by  external  help,  which  is  no  cause 
for  self-esteem  but  merely  the  recognition  by  others  of 
the  desirability  of  the  guaranteed  state  prolonging  some¬ 
one  else’s  existence  for  their  own  benefit.  No  amount 
of  ingenious  pleading  or  rhetoric  can  conceal  the  evident 
teaching  of  all  history  that  outside  a  nation’s  own 
capacity  to  protect  itself  and  willingness  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  to  that  end  there  is  no  salvation  to  be  found  in 
phrases  like  the  “  comity  of  nations  ”.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  within  our  own  empire  of  the 
absence  of  military  burdens  being  no  pledge  to  a  state 
of  the  development  of  public  spirit  in  its  citizens. 
They  who  deprecate  the  expenditure  on  armaments 
are  often  decrying  the  one  thing  that  relieves  existence 
from  the  mere  sordid  ideals  of  money-making  and 
pleasure.  The  United  States  are  none  the  better  for 
their  small  sacrifices  for  national  ends  nor  are  certain 
British  colonies  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  specify. 
Shouting  for  empire  is  no  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  the  true  imperial  spirit  which  consists  in  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  sacrifices  persistently  and  not  spasmodic¬ 
ally  for  the  principle  of  nationality. 


LAYMEN  AND  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

IT  was  well  that  the  meeting  of  Churchmen  at  the 
Albert  Hall  went  straight  for  the  vitals  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  easy  and  in  its  place  pertinent  to  make  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposals  look  wholly  ridiculous  in  their  want  of 
logic,  their  mutual  destructiveness,  their  inconsistency 
with  the  avowed  intentions  of  their  author  or  authors, 
for  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many  cooks  went  to  the 
making  of  this  dish  ;  in  their  unscrupulous  yet  ineffec¬ 
tive  injustice  ;  their  failure  to  settle  a  single  unsettled 
question  ;  their  attempt  to  please  the  Government’s 
many  friends,  with  the  proverbial  result.  Never  did 
a  first-class  Bill  make  so  good  a  target  for  light  raillery. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Balfour  has  enjoyed  himself,  getting  in 


his  point  here,  there,  and  everywhere  with  the  neat 
rapidity  of  the  finished  artist.  But  the  average  English¬ 
man  is  not  convinced  by  sword-play.  It  is  effective 
with  the  intellectuals,  but  the  plain  man,  which  is 
perhaps  something  of  a  euphemism  for  the  dull  man, 
is  secretly  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate 
slow-moving  blunderer,  the  bludgeon-man,  who  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rapier.  He  has  the  feeling  that 
the  quick  man  is  probably  not  quite  so  honest  as 
his  burly  out-of-breath  opponent.  He  will  not  be 
moved  by  any  demonstration  that  the  Bill  is  ridiculous 
and  illogical  and  all  a  muddle.  He  must  be  shown 
moral  not  intellectual  defects.  Prove  injustice  and  he 
will  probably  take  his  stand  on  your  side.  Very  rightly 
the  speakers  at  the  Church  meeting  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Government’s  intentions.  Were  the 
Bill,  if  it  did  exactly  what  it  was  meant  to  do,  just? 
Is  there  honest  plain  ground,  independent  of  party, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  whv  Churchmen  should  oppose 
this  Bill  ? 

The  meetings  of  Churchmen  taking  place  up  and 
down  the  country  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ordinary  Churchman  thinks  at  any  rate  that  there  is. 
We  are  told,  of  course,  that  this  is  mere  bishops’  wire¬ 
pulling  ;  it  is  sacerdotalism  :  and  if  it  is  not  sacer¬ 
dotalism,  it  is  something  equally  wicked,  Toryism.  We 
are  not  quite  sure,  if  nonconformist  ministers  and  their 
influence  were  eliminated,  and  all  Liberals  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  every  meeting  held  in  support  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  friends  of  this  measure  would  make  a  very 
imposing  show.  The  logical  conclusion  from  Minis¬ 
terial  criticism  of  protests  against  the  Bill  is  that  no 
protestant  counts  who  is  not  a  Liberal  with  a  robust 
contempt  for  all  ministers  of  religion.  Probably,  too, 
he  must  be  a  Liberal  of  a  low  class  ;  for  meetings  like 
that  held  at  Londonderry  House  on  Monday  obviously 
cannot  count.  How  could  there  be  any  conscience 
in  a  meeting  held  in  Park  Lane,  presided  over 
by  a  Marchioness  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  a 
Liberal  opponent  of  the  Bill,  drawn  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  imbued  with  a  contempt  for 
all  ministers  of  religion,  is  a  rarish  bird.  But  is 
the  Tory  supporter  of  the  Bill  any  commoner?  Either 
we  shall  have  to  say  that  the  Bill  meets  with  neither 
support  nor  opposition  that  counts,  or  we  must  accept 
these  Church  meetings  as  real  evidence  of  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  muffle, 
the  mouth  of  the  blasphemer,  we  should  like  to  see  a 
great  many  meetings  held  of  laymen  only,  all  parsons 
being  rigidly  excluded.  One  we  note,  is  already  fixed 
up  for  London.  The  Liberal  press  of  course  would  tell 
us  that  the  parsons  had  organised  these  meetings  from 
behind,  driving  in  their  obedient  flocks.  ^  et  the  clergy, 
we  are  told  on  other  occasions,  have  lost  all  their  influ¬ 
ence,  a  thing  of  the  past,  especially  the  wicked  bishops. 
It  is  the  hard  case  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  that  if  he 
leaves  a  thing  alone,  the  opponents  of  the  Church  cali 
him  a  loafer  ;  if  he  touches  it,  they  say  it  is  infected,  and 
so  put  out  of  court.  Happily  the  dilemma  does  not  in 
any  way  trouble  our  clergy,  for  in  doing  their  duty  they 
do  not  consider  their  opponents  at  all.  On  the  whole, 
we  do  not  think  the  general  public  has  any  real  doubt 
that  the  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  deeply 
moved,  independently  of  clerical  influence,  by  this  Bill. 

Put  as  plainly  as  possible,  what  grounds  have  they  for 
this  apprehension  ? 

(1)  The  Bill  reduces  to  a  small  number  the  schools  in 
which  religious  teaching  was  formerly  assured,  schools 
which  hitherto  have  educated  more  than  halt  the 
elementary  school  children  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
optional  to  the  local  authority  to  allow  or  disallow 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools  under  its  control  ; 
therefore  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  large  number  ot 
formerly  Church  schools  on  transference  to  the  local 
authority  being  wholly  secularised,  at  any  rate  on  four 
days  a  week,  a  probability  of  a  good  many  of  them  being 
secularised,  and  a  certainty  of  some.  Thus  the  Bill 
cannot  increase  the  extent  of  religious  teaching  given  to 
elementary  school  children,  but  will  diminish  it  ;  whether 
by  much  or  by  little  remains  to  be  seen.  Churchmen 
object  to  any  diminution  of  religious  teaching  at  all  : 
why  should  they  take  a  risk  of  drastic  curtailment? 

(2)  As  the  quantity  of  teaching  will  be  affected,  so 
will  the  quality,  but  more  certainly  and  more  gravely. 
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Churchmen  believe  in  the  principles  of  their  Church, 
therefore  they  wish  the  children  of  members  of  their 
Church  to  be  educated  in  those  principles.  Under  this 
Bill  teaching  informed  with  those  doctrines  will  be 
reduced  to  extra  “  lessons  ”  twice  a  week  in  the  majority 
of  what  are  now  Church  schools.  The  children  will 
gradually  be  handed  over  to  teachers  as  to  whose  re¬ 
ligious  principles  parents  can  have  no  guarantee. 

(3)  Religious  teaching  by  being  put  out  of  school 
hours  becomes  an  extra,  which  the  children  will  regard 
as  something  quite  distinct  from  school.  Their  regard 
for  it  will  naturally  decline.  They  will  look  on  it  as 
a  lesson  they  can  go  to  or  not  as  they  like,  and  neglectful 
parents  will  keep  their  children  away  from  the  religious 
teaching  to  do  jobs  at  home.  Thus  by  the  school 
system  the  child  will  be  placed  in  a  false  attitude  to 
religion,  to  be  corrected  only  by  home  influence  or  by 
that  of  the  religious  society  the  child  grows  up  in  ; 
whereas  school  and  the  child’s  home  or  church  should 
mutually  support  each  other. 

(4)  The  development  of  Biblical  criticism  has  made 
undenominational  Christian  teaching  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  was  before.  The  average  elementary 
school  teacher,  with  the  best  intention,  is  not  equal 
to  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  steering  between 
denominational  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  a  vague¬ 
ness  on  the  other  hand,  practically  indistinguishable  from 
Unitarianism.  In  the  result  the  so-called  religious 
teaching  is  likely  to  become  a  mere  historic  or  literary 
lesson  ;  which  again  Biblical  criticism  has  made  very 
difficult  to  give.  No  half-educated  person  is  competent 
to  do  it.  Bad  history  and  literary  nonsense  will  take 
the  place  of  sound  religion. 

(5)  The  concession  allowing  schools  in  which  four 
fifths  of  the  scholars  belong  to  one  church  to  remain 
denominational  is  illusory.  It  hangs  on  the  good  will 
of  the  local  authority,  and  could  be  defeated  by  wire¬ 
pulling.  It  is  also  inequitable,  in  that  far  fewer  Church 
schools  will  come  within  its  purview  than  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  schools. 

(6)  While  the  Bill  deprives  the  Church  of  England,  as 
every  other  religious  body  respectively,  of  its  influence 
in  most  of  the  schools  formerly  attached  to  it,  it 
gives  no  compensation  in  the  way  of  right  to  teach 
Church  children  in  the  County  (Board)  schools.  If 
the  municipal  authority  is  to  take  over  the  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  must  be 
repealed  as  a  contra. 


THE  PLURAL  VOTING  BILL. 

THE  whole  treatment  by  the  Government  of  this 
measure  of  disfranchisement  has  been  marked 
by  a  combination  of  arrogance  and  cynicism.  To 
whom  do  they  entrust  its  conduct  ?  To  the  F'irst  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  whose  maiden  speech  is  that  in 
which  he  introduced  it.  In  effect  it  will  deprive  large 
numbers  of  electors  of  votes,  and  fundamentally  alter 
the  historical  principle  on  which  our  representative 
system  is  based.  But  its  authors  have  neither  the 
courage,  nor  the  fixed  convictions,  expressly  to  enact 
that  any  existing  qualifications  for  the  franchise  shall 
be  abolished.  The  qualifications  will  remain  ;  but  the 
exercise  of  the  votes  in  more  than  one  constituency, 
which  those  qualifications  confer,  will  be  penalised. 
How  can  such  a  proposal  be  justified  in  logic  or  in  equity? 
In  truth  it  cannot  be  justified.  But  it  will  be  wise  for 
the  supporters  of  plural  voting  to  make  this  admission. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  a  mere  faggot  vote  and 
a  bona-fide  double  or  plural  occupation  qualification. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  many  existing  qualifications  for 
the  franchise  have  in  the  past  been  abused,  and  quali¬ 
fications  have  been  artificially  created  with  the  object  of 
giving  a  vote  to  a  particular  person,  and  of  thus  swelling 
the  register.  But  the  temptation  to  create  faggot  votes 
of  this  kind  has  been  steadily  diminished  by  the  constant 
growth  in  the  size  of  constituencies.  It  is  certain  that 
any  changes  in  our  electoral  system  in  the  future  will 
still  further  increase  the  average  number  of  electors  in 
a  constituency,  and  make  the  artificial  production  of 
individual  qualifications  of  still  smaller  practical  use. 
But  there  is  every  difference  between  the  moral  and 
intrinsic  value  of  a  vote  depending  upon  a  qualification 


manufactured  with  the  distinct  object  of  yielding  a  vote, 
in  respect  of  which  the  voter  has  no  natural  and  local 
interest,  and  the  vote  which,  although  plural,  exists 
because  the  voter  has  a  genuine  proprietary  or  occupa¬ 
tion  interest  in  the  particular  house  or  land.  In  the 
future  the  effective  importance  in  any  constituency 
of  the  wholly  artificial  qualifications  will  become  quite 
negligible.  And  there  would  be  no  serious  objection  to, 
and  there  should  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in, 
their  abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the 
possessor  of  a  genuine  plural  qualification  through  a 
freehold  and  an  occupation  franchise,  or  through  more 
than  one  occupation,  is  absolutely  different.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  illustration  of  this  class  of  voter  is  the  man 
who  has  business  premises  and  interests  in  a  city,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  has  a  vote  in  some  county  divi¬ 
sion,  where  he  employs  labour  and  takes  a  part  in  all 
local  affairs,  and  is  affected  by  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  that  district.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
elector  is  equally  interested  in  the  representation  of  the 
urban  and  the  rural  constituency  in  which  he  has  his 
qualifications  ;  therefore  to  preclude  him  from  casting 
a  vote  in  each  case  for  the  candidate  whom  he  prefers 
would  be  unfair  and  would  be  depriving  the  register 
of  a  really  interested  and  authoritative  vote.  But  this 
class  of  business  men  with  more  than  one  genuine 
qualification  is  nowadays  only  a  type  of  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  men,  whose  lives  and  activities 
are  not  confined  to  one  locality.  The  facilities  for 
locomotion,  the  modern  desire  for  a  country  as  well  as 
a  town  house,  and  many  other  conditions  and  habits  of 
modern  life  are  steadily  adding  to  the  number  of  men 
who  are  active  and  beneficent  members  of  more  than 
one  local  community. 

Take  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary  barrister  who 
during  the  Session  leads  a  laborious  life  in  London, 
which  gives  him  especial  insight  into  the  working  of 
London  government,  and  into  the  merits  of  London 
political  and  social  questions.  It  may  well  be  that  he 
is  a  moving  spirit  in  his  London  parish,  and  in  his  metro¬ 
politan  borough.  He  has  also  a  house,  hereditary  or 
acquired,  in  the  country,  where  he  spends  as  much 
of  his  time  as  he  can  spare  from  his  practice.  He 
may  farm  largely.  He  is  very  possibly  chairman  of 
hisparish  council,  churchwarden,  a  foundation  manager 
of  the  village  school  (Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  is  not  law),  and 
a  trusted  leader  in  every  sort  of  local  movement  and 
enterprise.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  equity 
not  to  allow  such  an  elector  to  exercise  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  respect  of  both  these  qualifications.  It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  State  that  his  local  knowledge,  and 
genuine  local  interests,  shall  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
poll  in  each  of  these  different  constituencies,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  if  he  be  disfranchised  in 
respect  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  qualifications,  not 
only  he,  but  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-electors  in 
the  division  will  feel  that  a  wrong  was  being  done,  and 
that  true  representation  was  not  being  given  to  the 
interests  of  the  locality. 

And,  after  all,  this  is  the  consideration  which  should 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill.  The  Bill 
invades  and  subverts  the  historical  basis  on  which  our 
English  system  of  representation  has  always  rested. 
That  basis  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  representation  of 
localities  and  not  of  men.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  the  interest,  the  genuine  interest,  of  voters  in 
particular  districts  is  disregarded,  and  a  faltering- 
attempt  is  made  to  obtain  an  equality  of  voting  power 
between  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  voters.  The  idea, 
of  course,  which  underlies  and  which  alone  can  logi¬ 
cally  justify  these  timid  but  ingenious  proposals,  is  that 
the  franchise  in  future  should  be  attached  to  manhood, 
and  be  independent  of  local  or  property  qualification. 
Carried  to  its  just  conclusions  the  real  principle  of  this 
Bill  must  then  altogether  destroy  the  ancient  character 
of  our  parliamentary  representation,  and  must  lead  to 
the  gradual  adoption  of  universal  manhood,  and  even 
womanhood,  suffrage.  Although  no  doubt  the  genesis 
of  the  Bill  is  largely  due  to  the  partisan  belief  that  it 
will  benefit  electorally  the  Radical  party,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  injure  the  Unionists,  it  may  wrell  be  that  this 
belief  is  exaggerated.  The  true  "and  principal  evil  of 
this  legislation  is  not  so  much  that  it  has  an  odious 
partisan  bias,  nor  even — though  this  is  a  very  real  e\il — 
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that  it  will  inflict  a  positive  injustice  on  legitimate 
voters,  as  that  it  involves  a  revolutionary  and  most 
dangerous  change  in  the  historical  and  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  representative  system. 

Another  egregiously  impudent  feature  in  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  called  this  most  impudent  Bill  is  that 
incidentally,  and  in  silence,  it  would  transform  the 
University  constituencies,  and  in  effect  deal  a  fatal  blow 
at  this  part  of  our  representative  system.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  vast  majority  of  electors  of  the  Universities  are 
plural  voters,  who  would  presumably  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill  decide  to  give  their  one  vote  in  the 
constituency  in  which  they  were  living  rather  than  for 
the  University.  The  actual  voters  for  the  University 
Members  would  thus  be  reduced  to  but  little  more  than 
the  resident  Academic  electorate.  Here  again  comes 
in  the  party  motive.  Liberalism  is  much  stronger  pro¬ 
portionately  amongst  the  teaching  coterie  of  resident 
dons  than  amongst  the  great  body  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  out  in  the  world.  But  whether  it  be 
politic,  or  not,  to  subvert  the  basis  of  University  re¬ 
presentation  ;  whether  or  not  it  be  desirable  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it  altogether  from  our  system,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  transformation,  or  the  elimination, 
should  be  effected  deliberately,  by  express  enactment, 
and  not  as  an  accidental  result  of  a  small  measure  of 
partisan  gerrymandering.  No  serious  student  of  recent 
political  events  can  think  that  this  is  an  opportune 
moment  for  depriving  by  stealth  as  it  were  the  House 
of  Commons  of  this  ancient  and  wholesome  element,  of 
our  representative  system.  When  the  proper  occasion 
arises,  its  continued  existence  can  be  amply  justified. 
But  that  it  should  be  surreptitiously  and  indirectly 
destroyed  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill  is  the  crowning 
reason  why  it  must  not  become  law. 


THE  LOVE  OF  THE  ILLOGfCAL. 

■“  \  T  7  HAT  has  the  defence  of  the  Government  been?” 

VV  Said  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  City  speaking  of  the 
Education  Bill.  “  They  have  said  ‘  This  Bill  we  admit  is 
an  illogical  Bill,  but  then  we  are  an  illogical  people,  and 
if  we  are  really  to  carry  out  practical  legislation  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  it  except  upon  illogical  lines  . 
I  do  not  wish  to  attack  that  line  of  argument  too 
severely.  I  would  only  modestly  remark  that,  while 
want  of  logic  may  be  and  is  an  inevitable  incident  of 
much  of  our  legislative  work,  it  is  hardly  a  merit  and 
should  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  sufficient  reason  by 
itself  why  provisions  otherwise  objectionable  should  be 
carried  into  law.”  In  private  life  certainly  no  man  who 
was  described  by  a  friend  or  an  opponent  as  illogical 
would  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  was  being  paid  a 
compliment.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
British  constitution  or  of  the  character  of  Englishmen 
at  large  it  has  long  been  understood  that  there  is  no 
higher  praise  than  to  speak  of  them  as  illogical.  This 
is  a  venerable  tradition  and  we  may  respect  it  without 
thinking  very  highly  of  its  wisdom  ;  but  when  legis¬ 
lators  take  to  defending  their  measures  on  the  ground 
of  their  illogicality  they  are  claiming  a  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  license.  Mr.  Asquith  for  instance  defends  the 
teaching  of  dogma  in  the  provided  schools.  It  was 
illogical  he  granted  but  that  was  not  an  objection  but  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of :  it  was  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
specimen  of  a  workable  English  compromise.  Natdrally 
the  argument  was  punctuated  with  cheers  :  it  was  a 
short  way  of  dealing  with  Anglicans  :  and  those  who 
liked  the  conclusion  of  it  did  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  much  about  its  cogency.  This  is  the  special 
virtue  of  the  argument  from  illogicality  that  any¬ 
thing  however  preposterous  can  be  defended  by  it. 
You  get  into  a  region  where  the  lord  of  misrule  holds 
sway,  everything  is  burlesqued,  all  is  illusory,  and  you 
may  as  well  cease  from  all  pretences  to  be  conducting 
yourself  as  a  reasonable  being.  The  Education  Bill  is 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  employment  of  the  para¬ 
doxical,  illogical  method  in  legislation  ;  of  trying  to 
sit  on  two  sides  of  a  fence  at  the  same  time.  This 
performance  is  the  very  type  of  the  illogical  and  it  is 
very  dear  to  the  politician.  He  is  enabled  to  defend 
any  kind  of  muddled  arrangement  he  may  choose  to 


make  ;  to  evade  acting  on  any  clear  principle  and  to 
treat  all  objectors  who  have  any  such  principle  as 
logical  indeed,  but  by  that  very  fact  unreasonable  and 
absurd.  He  reproaches  them  with  living  in  a  world  of 
abstractions  and  not  of  human  beings,  and  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen.  This  argumentative  method  is 
particularly  irritating  to  opponents  who  are  met  in  so 
easy  and  contemptuous  a  manner.  Mr.  Balfour  most  of 
all  has  been  met  with  this  sort  of  objection. 

Politicians  understand  each  other  and  on  occasion 
both  parties  will  protest  that  they  may  be  illogical  but 
for  all  that  thoroughly  sound.  We  must  take  them 
as  talking  politics  in  the  sense  meant  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  when  he  triumphantly  remarked 
on  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  that  he  used  arguments 
which  suited  his  party  and  Mr.  Balfour  used  arguments 
which  suited  his.  But  where  men  are  really  serious,  in 
dealing  with  themselves  and  their  own  affairs,  they 
often  have  a  real  reverence  for  the  mysterious  and  so- 
called  illogical  mental  processes  which  lead  them  to 
what  they  feel  are  the  best  conclusions.  They  feel  that 
instinct  is  often  a  better  guide  than  conscious  reason¬ 
ing,  though  the  instinct  may  be  disparaged  as  illogical. 
Practically  most  men  are  no  doubt  right  in  feeling 
so.  They  are  like  the  judge  untrained  in  law  whose 
decisions  were  remarkable  tor  their  correctness.  No 
fault  was  found  with  them  so  long  as  he  made  no 
attempt  to  give  reasoned  arguments  for  them  :  but 
when  he  forgot  his  prudence  and  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  workings  of  his  mind  he  exposed  himself  to 
derision.  Something  of  this  kind  has  happened  we 
;  must  believe  in  the  success  that  Englishmen  have  had 
in  governing  themselves  and  in  governing  other  people. 
Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  explicable  ;  nor  why  a 
■  man  acts  rightly  without  being  able  to  prove  before¬ 
hand  on  given  principles  and  by  consistent  reasoning, 
that  what  he  feels  he  ought  to  do  will  give  the  best 
result.  But  is  the  process  illogical  ;  or  is  it  not  rather 
a  deeper  logic  than  we  can  put  into  our  books  on  formal 
logic?  What  we  call  inductive  logic  is  but  a  pitiful 
attempt  to  handle  what  is  really  beyond  our  powers. 
Who  shall  succeed  in  describing  the  logic  of  faith, 
belief,  hope,  trust,  loyalty  ?  We  have  no  logic  for  our 
deepest  impulses  ;  but  are  we  to  say  our  actions  when 
prompted  by  them  are  illogical  ?  It  is  unthinkable  that 
those  things  on  which  we  rely  as  guides  for  the  right¬ 
ness  of  our  actions  should  not  have  as  solid  a  basis  of 
reason  as  those  mental  operations  of  reasoning  which 
we  can  follow  and  bring  under  rules  of  logic. 

In  this  sense  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  feeling 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  illogical.  The  difficulties 
of  most  great  matters  are  so  many  that  it  argues  igno¬ 
rant  levity  and  an  evident  lack  of  that  humour  which  is 
often  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  to  try  to  give  them  a 
definite  logical  expression.  And  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
mark  of  stupidity  if  one  does  not  tend  to  formulate  as 
much  as  circumstances  allow.  The  uncultured  person 
who  never  seems  to  generalise  his  experience  is  simply 
stupid.  Foreigners  charge  Englishmen  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  non-sensitiveness  to  order  and  distinctions. 
They  pride  themselves  in  possessing  what  we  lack,  and 
by  virtue  of  it  they  lay  claim  to  be  more  philosophical 
or  artistic  or  scientific  than  we  are.  Most  Englishmen 
take  this  as  a  kind  of  compliment.  If  it  is  meant 
maliciously  they  retort  by  saying  that  the  temperament 
which  is  content  to  leave  many  things  invested  with 
their  native  air  of  mystery  shows  truer  appreciation 
of  realities  than  that  which  is  always  straining  after 
reducing  them  to  a  formal  logical  completeness.  Our 
Constitution  may,  as  some  Frenchman  said,  be  non¬ 
existent  ;  our  laws  be  chaotic  and  uncodified  ;  our 
poetry  and  prose  be  amorphous  because  they  have 
followed  no  models  of  style  ;  our  philosophical  systems 
be  generally  eclectic  and  compromising.  \  et  English¬ 
men  know  these  have  won  admiration  from  other  peoples, 
and  they  are  not  themselves  dissatisfied  with  them  as 
products  of  the  national  character.  We  could  hardly 
have  simply  blundered  into  such  good  results  ;  and  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  there  must  be  more  logic  in  our 
apparent  want  of  logic  than  might  be  supposed.  It 
has  probably  never  happened  that  any  work  of  man, 
from  a  machine  to  a  constitution  or  a  religion,  has 
come  complete  into  the  world  at  first.  There  would  be 
a  vast  amount  of  logic,  an  impossible  amount,  needed 
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to  devise  it  all  beforehand.  The  tentative  steps  are 
illogical  enough,  as  we  see  in  retrospect.  But  after  all 
the  real  logic  is  in  these  tentative  experiments  ;  in  not 
attempting  more  than  the  ability  of  man  or  his  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  time  makes  feasible.  The  mistake  of 
clever  men,  radicals  and  revolutionaries,  and  of  clever 
nations,  often  consists  in  not  recognising  these  limita¬ 
tions  ;  and  their  logic  becomes  illogical  when  tested  by 
results.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  illogic  of 
Englishmen  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  wise  kind 
which  we  have  been  suggesting.  It  often  displays  itself 
on  occasions  when  it  is  sheer  intellectual  narrowness, 
and  resembles  the  incurious  mental  attitude  of  the  un¬ 
mistakably  stupid. 


THE  CITY. 

A  LTHOUGH  there  has  been  no  feature  of  special 
interest  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  brokers 
complain  of  no  business,  the  improvement  in  prices  has 
been  universal.  Thus,  to  cull  samples  from  all  markets, 
Consols  have  improved  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosarios 
have  risen  15-,  Union  Pacifies  35,  Japanese  Four  and  a 
Halfs  1 1’,; ,  Spanish  1^,  Grand  Trunk  Third  Preference 
London  and  North-Westerns  and  Brighton  A’s  1, 
Rio  Tintos  if',  and  Steel  Commons  1.  That  shows  a  [ 
steady  all-round  advance,  which  looks  as  if  the  specu¬ 
lative  element,  both  on  the  “  long  ”  and  the  “short” 
side  had  been  eliminated.  All  fears  of  anything  like  a 
monetary  squeeze  in  New  York  seem  to  have  passed 
away,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  and  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  money  can  be  exactly  cheap  this 
year,  the  gloomy  fears  of  a  fortnight  ago  are  meltingunder 
the  sun  of  common  sense  and  good  trade.  Say  that 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  does  mean  a  subtraction 
of  £70,000,000  or  £80,000,000  from  the  wealth  of 
America,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  United  States 
are  not  burdened  with  the  war  debts  of  previous 
generations,  like  the  European  Powers.  The  loss  is 
really  a  tlea-bite  to  a  nation  without  an  income-tax.  i 
We  look  forward  to  a  steady  appreciation  of  American 
prices  up  to  the  level  before  the  disaster,  though  of 
course  July  and  August  will  be  full  of  the  usual  scares  1 
about  the  crops.  The  wise  man  keeps  out  of  the  J 
American  market  between  1  July  and  1  September. 
There  is  “  something  on  ”  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  which  did  not  fall  more  than  five  points  in  the  ■ 
scare,  and  which  have  been  steadily  rising  during  the 
past  week,  though  the  last  traffic  return  is  a  decrease. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  big  systems  is  going  to  pur-  ! 
chase,  and  that  the  shares  which  now  stand  at  35!  are  | 
a  good  purchase. 

The  report  of  Sir  West  Ridgeway’s  committee  on 
the  new  Transvaal  constitution  is  on  its  way  home.  Sir 
West  Ridgeway  is  so  deeply  interested  in  so  many  City 
ventures — he  is  the  fashionable  chairman  of  the  hour  ! 
— that  it  is  not  thought  likely  he  will  recommend  j 
a  franchise  which  would  have  the  effect  of  sacrificing 
the  mining  industry  of  the  Rand  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  Veld.  It  is  of  course  hoped  that  ! 
these  two  interests  will  unite  under  the  new  constitu-  j 
tion  to  protect  the  only  valuable  asset  of  South  Africa. 
Very  slight  modifications  in  the  existing  labour  ordi¬ 
nance  would  probably  suffice  to  satisfy  what  is  a  purely 
political  cry.  The  one  thing  needful  to  restore  activity 
to  the  Kaffir  market  is  that  the  present  state  of  sus¬ 
pense  should  end.  “  Rand  Mines”  have  just  declared 
a  dividend  of  100  per  cent.,  and  if  that  were 
all  they  could  do  the  proper  price  of  the  shares  J 
would  be  £3  instead  of  £6.  But  if  the  labour 
question  were  settled,  Rand  Mines  would  earn  very 
much  from  the  subsidiary  companies.  If,  for  instance,  » 
the  former  dividend  of  400  per  cent,  were  resumed,  the  1 
shares  would  stand  at  10  or  12.  Premier  Diamond 
Deferred  have  had  a  sharp  reaction,  falling  to  a  little  , 
over  19.  Their  backers  still  talk  them  to  25,  and  if 
they  are  right,  now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  shares,  Anglo  A’s  and  Port¬ 
land  Cements  have  risen  sharply.  Anglo  A’s  have 
nearly  touched  26,  and  on  the  certainty  of  an  increased  , 
dividend  they  are  said  to  be  worth  33.  Cement  shares 
are  bid  for  on  the  ground  that  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco  will  make  a  large  demand  upon  the  supply  of 
that  material. 


Quite  a  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  rise  in  the- 
price  ot  tin  to  over  £"200  a  ton,  a  record  figure  in  the 
trade.  Engineers  and  speculators  are  awaking  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  tin  in  Cornwall, 
and  all  the  unworked  water-logged  mines  in  that  county 
are  being  hunted  up,  and  reported  on.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  very  apt  to  overlook  the  wealth  that  lies  at  our 
feet,  and  to  run  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in 
its  search.  Cornish  tin  propositions  have  one  great 
advantage  :  the  statements  of  vendors’  experts  can  be 
easily  and  promptly  checked. 

The  Western  Dominion  Collieries  is  a  Canadian  coal 
company,  which  issues  a  prospectus  this  week,  and 
offers  6  per  cent,  debentures  at  98,  with  a  4  per  cent, 
commission  for  underwriting.  The  coalfields  are  a 
going  concern,  close  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  280  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  We  have  been  disposed  to  look  askance  at 
some  recent  Canadian  flotations,  because  they  were 
made  by  a  combination  of  Montreal  and  New  York 
financiers,  who  do  not  inspire  us  with  confidence. 
But  the  Western  Dominion  Collieries  Company  has 
good  names  on  the  front  page  :  and  it  commends 
itself  to  us  as  a  sound  industrial  concern,  yielding  high, 
but  not  suspiciously  high,  returns. 

Among  the  issues  of  the  week  are  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Bank  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000, 
the  Alliance  Motor  ’Bus  Company  Ltd.,  with  a 
capital  of  ,£200,000  and  the  Delhi  Electric  Tram¬ 
ways  and  Lighting  Company  Ltd.,  with  a  capital 
of  £170,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  profits  of 
the  Delhi  Company  should  amount  to  £15,000, 
exclusive  of  the  London  administration  charges, 
so  that  there  should  be  some  £4,000  to  divide 
after  payment  of  £6  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  and 
Participating  and  the  Ordinary  shares.  A  new  issue  of 
£2,000,000  India  Three  per  cent,  stock  is  offered  at  the 
minimum  price  of  £94  iov.  per  cent.,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  offer  at  £105  per  cent, 
the  remainder — £500,000 — of  the  £1,000,000  4^  per 
cent.  Debenture  stock  in  the  Antofagasta  (Chili]  and 
Bolivia  Railway  Lim.,  created  under  the  authority 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Company  two  years  ago. 


INSURANCE  “  POLICY-TWISTING”. 

THE  American  language  has  some  useful  expressions. 

Among  them  is  the  word  “  twist”  to  describe  the 
practice  by  which  an  agent  of  one  insurance  company 
does  the  best  he  can  to  transfer  his  connexions  to  another 
office  from  which  he  has  just  received  an  appointment. 
The  practice  is  regarded  as  quite  reprehensible,  and 
several  of  the  principal  companies  have  entered  into  a 
compact  to  discountenance  it.  It  has  been  graphically 
described  and  strongly  denounced  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Haldeman,  who  up  to  the  10th  of  this  month  was 
General  Manager  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  and  on 
the  14th  became  Joint  Manager  of  the  Life  branch  of 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile.  The  circular  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  appointment  invited  the  British 
policyholders  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York  to  transfer 
their  policies  to  the  North  British  and  Mercantile. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  policy-twisting  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Mr.  Haldeman  doubtless  considers  that  it  is 
justifiable  policy-twisting.  The  practice  as  a  whole  is 
so  strongly  opposed  to  the  fair  and  economical  manage¬ 
ment  of  insurance  companies,  and  so  completely  against 
the  interests  of  policyholders,  that  the  case  for  a  man 
endeavouring  to  transfer  his  old  policyholders  to  his 
new  company  must  be  overwhelmingly  strong  before  it 
can  be  approved.  Is  there  any  justification  to  be  found 
for  the  present  example  of  twisting  ?  The  only  possible 
excuse  would  be  that  the  policyholders  are  not  safe  in 
the  Mutual  or  that  the  results  that  would  be  given  to 
them  by  the  North  British  are  much  better  than  any 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  Mutual. 

It  is  quite  clear,  and  it  is  admitted  by  everybody, 
that  the  Mutual  of  New  York  is  just  as  certain  to  pay 
all  its  obligations  as  any  insurance  company  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  hint  in  any  responsible  quarter  that 
the  position  of  the  Mutual  policyholders  is  insecure. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  revela¬ 
tions  about  the  company  have  caused  the  policyholders 
much  uneasiness,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  of 
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them  should  prefer  to  be  assured  in  a  British  company 
rather  than  in  an  American  office.  This  however  is 
sentiment  not  business,  but  sentiment  is  a  very  powerful 
motive  and  must  not  be  ignored.  We  cannot  think, 
however,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  play  upon  sentiment 
in  such  a  matter  as  Life  assurance.  The  only  other 
reason  which  would  justify  Mr.  Haldeman  in  twisting 
the  policies  from  the  Mutual  to  the  North  British  is  that 
the  Mutual  policyholders  would  gain  by  the  change. 
We  cannot  see  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  this 
would  be  the  case  and  certainly  nothing  resembling 
proof  that  it  would  be  so  is  forthcoming.  We  should 
have  thought  that  Mr.  Haldeman  would  have  felt  bound 
to  give  some  reasonably  detailed  evidence  upon  this 
point ;  he  must  know  perfectly  well  that  people  in 
general  will  attribute  his  present  appointment  to  the  fact 
that  he  may  be  able  to  bring  a  large  amount  ot  assur¬ 
ance,  and  a  number  of  good  agents  to  the  North  British. 
This  may  not  be  the  case.  The  North  British  might 
have  been  glad  to  appoint  him  joint  general  manager, 
without  acquiring  a  single  agent  or  a  single  policy- 
holder,  but  we  should  have  thought  that  he  would  ha\e 
preferred  to  give  detailed  proof  that  the  course  he 
recommends  to  the  Mutual  policyholders  is  in  their 
interests.  To  use  the  knowledge  and  powei  which  he 
obtained  at  the  Mutual,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mutual,  against  the  interests  of  the  Mutual,  and.  in  a 
way  calculated  to  destroy  the  company  s  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  demands  justification  so  complete  that 
no  critic  could  find  a  flaw  in  the  proof,,  and  no  sceptic 
remain  unconvinced.  L  ntil  proof  of  this  kind  is  forth¬ 
coming  the  Mutual  policyholders  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  look  to  Mr.  Haldeman  for  impartial 
advice,  and  certainly  no  policyholder  should  make  a 
change  until  he  is  completely  convinced  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  situation  that  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  Mutual  of  New  \  ork  makes 
feasible  the  scheme  of  the  North  British.  Since  1S9S 
the  Mutual  has  given  remarkably  liberal  surrender 
values.  Were  it  not  that  these  surrenders  are  so  good 
the  transfer  of  policies  would  not  be  possible,  except 
at  a  very  serious  sacrifice.  The  Mutual  ,  policyholders 
have  found  the  benefit  of  these  conditions,  and  one 
feature  that  they  should  certainly  consider  before 
changing  to  the  North  British  is  the  scale  of  surrender 
values  which  that  company  will  guarantee.  Lnless 
the  North  British  is  prepared  to  revolutionise  its 
methods  in  this  respect  the  policyholders  will  find 
themselves  much  worse  off  than  in  the  Mutual  it  they 
wish  to  surrender  or  sell  their  policies. 


SPRING  GARDENS. 

{ Concluded. ) 

TO  return  to  the  “Rummer”  tavern,  we  are  now 
presented  with  a  picture  altogether  charming  ;  in 
an  upper  room,  reeking  with  tobacco-smoke,  perched  on 
the  back  of  an  old  chair,  sits  a  fresh-faced  schoolboy, 
dressed  in  a  sad-colour  kersay  coat  trimmed  with  flat 
new-gilded  brass  buttons,  open-breasted  waistcoat,  and 
white  worsted  rowl’d  stockings — young  Matthew  Prior, 
his  bright  eyes  beaming  as  he  reads  his  translations 
into  English  verse  of  the  “Odes  of  Horace  ;  and 
around,  listening  with  silent  admiration  and  astonish¬ 
ment — their  attention  diverted  for  a  while  from  the 
amenities  of  the  Mall,  the  Mulberry  Gardens,  or  the 
“  Devil  Tavern  ” — is  grouped  a  party  of  profligate 
gallants  and  beaux  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

It  is  characteristic  of  those  times  that  the  man,  eager 
of  riotous  and  licentious  pleasures,  who  could  amaze 
and  disgust  Londoners  (then,  as  now,  keenly  sensitive 
to  indecorum)  by  appearing  with  his  companions  stark 
naked  on  the  balcony  of  the  “Cock”  in  Bow  Street, 
and  profanely  haranguing  the  crowd  in  the  street — that 
•same  man  could  compose  the  celebrated  song  “  To  all 
you  ladies  now  on  land  ”,  on  the  eve  of  the  sea-fight 
with  the  Dutch,  in  which  he  displayed  conspicuous 
bravery,  and  also  discern  and  encourage  literary  merit. 
At  the  tap  of  the  “Rummer”  he  had  one  day  found 
3roung  Prior  deep  in  his  favourite  Horace  and,  fascinated 
by  the  lad’s  earnest  voice  and  the  spirit  of  his  renderings, 


he  not  only  brought  his  friends  to  hear  his  prot6g£,  but 

gave  him  the  means  of  studying  at  Cambridge  and 
making  a  fair  start  in  life.  . 

So,  himself  a  poet,  we  see  Dorset  sitting  spellbound 
by  the  younger  poet  and  leading  the  applause  ,  while 
at  the  open  door  stands  the  vintner  uncle,  a  laden  tray 
in  his  hands,  with  gaping  mouth  and  a  stupid  but 
kindly  smile  on  his  red  face,  as  he  hears  the  words 
which  he  cannot  understand.  Thus,  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  the  sounds  of  the  boors  regaling  below,  or 
accompanied,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  the  plaintive 
flute  or  harp  of  some  passing  street  minstrel,  the  boy 
proceeds  with  his  free  version  of  the  master  : 

“  Virtue  to  verse  immortal  lustre  gives, 

Each  by  the  other’s  mutual  friendship  lives  ; 
.-Eneas  suffer’d  and  Achilles  fought, 

The  hero’s  acts  enlarg’d  the  poet’s  thought, 

Or  Virgil’s  majesty  and  Homer’s  rage 

Had  ne’er  like  lasting  nature  vanquish’d  age.” 

Glancing  back,  once  more,  another  generation  or  so, 
we  find  our  Garden  graced  by  a  poet  great  as  any  of 
these.  Citizens  who  are  astir  as  early  as  four  o’clock 
of  a  summer’s  morning  can  perceive  a  figure  neatly 
dressed  in  black,  sitting  at  the  casement  of  his  lodging 
at  “  one  Thompson’s — next  to  the  Bull  Head  Tavern  . 
’Tis  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Latin  secretary— John 
Milton.  He  is  dictating  his  defence  of  the  Lord 
Protector,  “the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the 
father  of  your  country  ;  for  by  that  title  does  every  good 
man  hail*  you  with  sincere  and  voluntary  praise  ”  ;  or 
replying  to  acrimonious  theological  invectives  with 
invectives  more  acrimonious  still  ;  or  else  playing  upon 
his  organ  ;  or  swinging  in  his  chair,  his  leg  hanging 
over  the  arm,  lost  in  thought. 

Indeed  this  may  well  have  been  the  house  where,  a 
few  years  later,  he  was  to  be  seen  sometimes,  when  the 
weather  was  warm  and  sultry,  sitting  before  his  door, 
in  a  grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  enjoying  the  open  air 
and  listening  to  passages  from  his  fa\  ourite  authors  . 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Ovid  and  Euripides  ;  or  receiving 
the  friends  to  whom  he  dictated,  in  parcels  of  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time,  the  work  which  his 
countrymen  “  should  not  willingly  let  die  ;  or.  at  other 
times,  alone,  silent,  grasping  chalk  stones  in  his  gouty 
hands,  his  hair,  parted  at  the  foretop,  hanging  down 
upon  his  shoulders  in  clusters  in  which  the  silver  threads 
were  beginning  to  outnumber  the  brown,  his  beautiful 
face  turned  upwards,  his  mind — now  that  his  eyes  were 
closed  for  ever  to  worldly  conflicts— soaring  to  the 
regions  where  the  falling  angels  fight  with  God,  and 
Paradise  is  Lost  and  YV  on  again. 

It  was  during  the  Commonwealth  that  the  cluster  ot 
houses  which  to  this  day  are  named  Spring  Gardens 
began  to  be  erected.  For  Cromwell  seized  upon  and 
shut  up  the  famous  pleasure-ground  which  bore  that 
name,  and  the  site  was  rapidly  built  over. 

“To  the  old  Spring  Garden”,  says  Pepys  in  1662, 
“and  there  walked  long,  and  the  wenches  gathered 
pinks.  Here  we  staid,  and  seeing  that  we  could  not 
have  anything  to  eate,  we  went  forth  to  the  new  one, 
where  I  never  was  before,  which  much  exceeds  th 
other  ”.  This  new  Spring  Garden  to  which  he  alludes 
was  at  Lambeth.  To  it  "all  the  fashionable  gaieties 
were  transferred.  It  was  afterwards  called  “  Vauxhall  . 

A  little  earlier  Evelyn  noted  that  he  had  “  collationed 
in  Spring  Garden  ”,  and  it  is  probably  his  pen  that 
draws  the  following  picture  of  the  spot  :  “  The  manner 
is,  as  the  company  returns  from  Hyde  Park,  to  alight 
at  the  Spring  Garden  ....  the  inclosure  not  dis¬ 
agreeable,  for  the  solemnness  of  the  grove,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  and  as  it  opens  into  the  spacious  walks  at 
St.  James’s  ;  but  the  company  walk  in  it  at  such  a  rate, 
you  would  think  that  all  the  ladies  were  so  many  Atalantas 
contending  with  their  wooers.  ...  It  is  usual  here  to 
find  some  of  the  company  till  midnight';,  and  the 
thickets  and  the  garden  seem  to  be  contrived  to  all 
advantages  of  gallantry,  after  they  have  been,  refreshed 
with  the  collation  which  is  here  seldom  omitted,  at  a 
certain  cabaret,  in  the  middle  of  this  paradise,  where 
the  forbidden  fruits  are  certain  trifling  tarts,,  neat’s 
tongues,  salacious  meats,  and  bad  Rhenish - ” 

Yet  another  look  into  the  past,  and  we  find  the  space 
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a  bowling-green,  laid  out  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
“  There  was  kept  in  it  an  ordinary  of  6  shillings  a  meal, 
continual  bibbing  and  drinking  wine  all  day  under  the 
trees  ;  two  or  three  quarrels  every  week.  It  was 
grown  scandalous  and  insufferable.” 

Six  years  before  occurred  the  curious  scene  related 
by  Disraeli  in  his  “  Curiosities  of  Literature”:  “The 
King  and  the  Duke  were  in  the  Spring  Gardens  look¬ 
ing  on  the  bowlers  ;  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat  ;  one 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  first  kissing  the  Duke’s  hands, 
snatched  it  off,  saying  :  ‘  Off  with  your  hat  before  the 

King’.  Buckingham,  not  apt  to  restrain  his  quick 
feelings,  kicked  the  Scotchman  ;  but  the  King,  inter¬ 
fering,  said  :  ‘  Let  him  alone,  George  ;  he  is  either  mad 
or  a  fool  ’.  ‘  No,  Sir  ’,  replied  the  Scotchman,  ‘  I  am  a 

sober  man  ;  and,  if  your  Majesty  would  give  me  leave, 
I  will  tell  you  that  of  this  man  which  many  know  and 
none  dare  speak  !  ’  This  was,  as  a  prognostic,  an 
anticipation  of  the  dagger  of  Felton.” 

In  1614,  when  James  was  on  the  throne,  payment 
had  been  made  “  for  two  clucking  henns  to  sett  upon 
pheasant  eggs  ”  in  the  Garden  ;  and,  thirteen  years 
earlier,  a  charge  “for  a  scaffold  erected  against  the 
Park  Wall  in  the  Tilt  Yard  for  the  ‘  Countie  Egmond  ’ 
to  see  the  tilters  ”. 

That  takes  us  to  the  distant  days  of  great  Elizabeth 
and  it  is  not  till  then  that  we  come  to  the  Fons  et 
Origo  of  the  name  Spring  Garden — “so  called  from 
a  jet  or  spring  of  water  sprung  with  the  pressure  of 
the  toot  and  wetted  whoever  was  foolish  or  ignorant 
enough  to  tread  upon  it  ”. 

“In  a  garden  joining  to  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
there  is  a  jet  d’eau  with  a  sundial  at  which  while 
strangers  are  looking,  a  quantity  of  water  forced  by  a 
wheel  which  the  gardener  turns  at  a  distance  through 
a  number  of  little  pipes,  plentifully  sprinkles  those  that 
are  standing  round  !  ” 

Our  last  look  reveals  nothing  but  a  marsh,  and 
through  the  mist  which  shrouds  ‘it  a  flight  of  wild  fowl 
bursts  with  a  loud  whirr.  Then  the  fog— not  so  yellow, 
perhaps,  but  as  thick  as  that  of  modern  London — 
settles,  impenetrable,  on  the  spot,  and  no  lantern, 
whatever  its  magic  power,  can  guide  our  eyes  beyond  it. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  BALLET. 

"DALLET,  as  an  art-form,  inspires  me  with  less  of 
delight  than  of  affectionate  interest.  It  was  at  its 
perihelion  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  And  for  all  men 
the  time  of  their  fathers  is  the  most  delicious  time  of  all 
— just  near  enough  to  be  intelligible,  just  far  enough  to 
seem  impossible.  I  am  glad  I  never  saw  Grisi,  glad  1 
never  saw  Taglioni.  Their  names  would  not  make 
such  music  for  me,  had  the  vision  been  vouchsafed. 
Nor  would  those  pale-tinted  portraits  of  them,  still  to 
be  seen  in  out-of-the-way  places—Taglioni  floating 
through  a  glade  ;  Grisi  impinging  the  boards  with  the 
tip  of  one  foot — touch  so  agreeably  in  my  bosom  the 
chords  of  pathos.  I  am  glad  the  tradition  of  the  ballet 
has  not  been  lost.  I  like  to  see  the  “haute  £cole  ”  not 
quite  disestablished,  after  all  these  years,  by  skirt- 
dancers  and  cake-walkers.  But  the  aesthete  in  me  re¬ 
joices  less  than  the  sentimentalist.  As  a  representation 
of  life,  ballet  fails  for  me.  I  am  a  writer,  and  thus  a 
lover  of  words,  and  where  no  words  are  is  a  void  for 
me.  At  least,  there  is  a  void  where  words  might  have 
been  but  are  not.  In  a  painting  I  do  not  feel  the  need 
of  words,  for  they  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the 
art.  But  they  are  not  excluded  thus  from  ballet.  Their 
exclusion,  the  substitution  of  mere  gesture,  is  quite 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  essential  reason  why  ballet 
should  not,  like  opera,  have  words.  It  gains  nothing 
by  the  sacrifice,  and  (for  me)  loses  nearly  all.  There  is 
(so  far  as  I,  in  a  theatre,  am  concerned)  no  realitv  in  a 
wordless  representation  of  life.  And,  however  fantastic 
be  a  representation  of  life,  it  ought  to  awaken  a  sense 
of  reality — a  fantastic  sense  of  reality.  Ballet  not 
merely  gives  me  no  illusion  :  it  conveys  no  meaning  to 
me.  Here,  1  admit,  its  failure  is  due  partly  to  a  defect 
in  myself.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  master  the 
meanings  of  formalised  gesture.  When  a  ballerina 
lays  the  palms  of  her  hands  against  her  left  cheek, 
and  then,  snatching  them  away,  regards  them  with 


an  air  of  mild  astonishment,  and  then,  swaying 
slightly  backwards,  touches  her  forehead  with  her 
finger-tips,  and  then  suddenly  extends  both  arms 
above  her  head,  I  ought  of  course  to  be  privy  to  her 
innermost  meaning.  I  ought  to  have  a  thorough  grasp 
of  her  exact  state  of  mind.  Friends  have  often  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  with  careful  demonstrations,  tiie  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  various  gestures  that  are  used  in 
ballet  ;  and  these  gestures  are  not  very  many  ;  and  I 
have  more  than  once  committed  them  to  memory, 
hoping  that,  though  I  could  never  be  illuded,  I  might 
at  least  be  not  bemused.  But,  after  all  this  trouble,  the 
next  ballet  that  I  have  seen  has  teased  and  puzzled  me 
as  unkindly  as  ever.  Is  it  that  gestures  were  given  to 
the  ballerina  to  conceal  her  thoughts?  Or  is  it  merely 
that  the  quickness  of  the  hand  deceives  the  eye  ?  Unable 
to  catch  for  one  fleeting  instant  the  drift  of  the  lady’s 
meaning,  I  concentrate  myself  on  her  merely  visual 
aspect.  And  here,  again,  I  am  disappointed.  Of  course  it 
is  very  wonderful  that  a  woman  should  be  fashioned — 
or  rather,  should  have  contrived  to  fashion  herself 
— thus.  How  many  hours  (I  have  often  asked  myself), 
on  how  many  cold  grey  mornings,  and  in  what  large, 
bare,  locked  room,  at  the  back  of  what  house,  must 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  strange  shape  ?  Nature 
is  not,  of  course,  a  conscious  artist.  She  aims  at  use¬ 
fulness,  not  at  beauty.  The  reason  why  arms  are 
slighter  than  legs  is  not,  I  presume,  that  any  first  prin¬ 
ciple  in  beauty  demands  that  they  should  be  so.  Arms 
are  slighter  than  legs  because  they  have  not  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  the  body.  And  thus  we,  who  know  no 
first  principle  in  beauty,  and  derive  our  ideas  of  beauty 
through  what  we  know  to  be  useful,  would  be  really  re¬ 
pelled  at  sight  of  a  woman  whose  arms  preponderated 
over  her  legs.  Such  a  phenomenon  might  be  achieved  if 
a  woman  were  trained  from  childhood  to  walk  on  the 
palms  of  her  hands.  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  a 
woman  who  had  been  trained  from  childhood  not  to 
use  her  hands  and  arms  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
She,  too,  would  be  unsightly.  The  meagreness  of  her 
arms,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her,  would  seem  to 
us  unlovely.  And  yet  her  arms  would  be  not  more 
meagre  in  proportion  to  her  legs  than  are  the  arms 
in  proportion  to  the  legs  of  a  ballerina.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  structure  of  a  ballerina  is  an  offence 
against  abstract  beauty  ;  for  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  abstract  beauty  is.  But  certainly  this 
structure  jars  my  aesthetic  sense,  as  being  an  ob¬ 
vious  deviation  from  what  is  natural.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  a  woman  should  dance  sometimes,  just  as 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  walk,  sit,  lie  down.  But 
it  is  unnatural  that  dancing  should  be  the  business 
of  her  life.  And  Nature  takes  vengeance  by  destroy¬ 
ing  her  symmetry,  by  making  her  ridiculous.  Poor 
ballerina  !  Is  it  for  this  that  she  has  been  toiling,  toil¬ 
ing,  day  by  day,  in  that  large,  bare,  back-room— toiling 
to  become  physically  ridiculous  ?  That  is  a  question 
that  has  often  asked  itself  in  my  brain  during 
the  performance  of  a  ballet.  All  those  trippings, 
and  pirouettings,  and  posturings  at  incredible  angles, 
are  very  wonderful,  of  course,  and  are  paid  for 
at  a  very  high  rate.  If  the  ballerina  is  not  extravagant,, 
she  will  be  able  to  retire  into  private  life,  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  income,  before  old  age  shall  have  overtaken  her. 
She  will  be  able  to  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  Meanwhile 
my  heart  goes  out  to  her.  It  comes  in  again  quickly. 
There  had  been  no  need  to  pity  her.  Regret  is  all  that 
was  needed.  Such  power  of  thought  as  she  may  once 
have  had  was  long  since  absorbed  into  her  toes.  She 
does  not  know  that  she  is  ridiculous.  Her  fixed  smile 
is  no  assumption  to  hide  an  aching  heart.  She  really 
fancies  that  she  is  admirable,  admired.  And  so  she  is, 
in  the  way  that  a  performing  dog  is  admirable,  admired. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  dog  can  learn  to  behave  more  or 
less  like  a  human  being.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  human 
being  can  learn  to  cut  capers  seemingly  beyond  human 
power.  But  dog  and  human  being  alike  cause  in  us — 
in  those  of  us,  at  least,  who  are  a  little  thoughtful — 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  pleasure.  My  sentimentalism 
rejoices  in  the  survival  of  the  ballet.  But  my  humani- 
tarianism  is  revolted  by  the  survival  of  the  ballerina  .  .  . 
Mile.  Gen6e?  Ah  no  ;  I  grant  an  exception  there.  No 
monstrous  automaton  is  that  young  lady.  Perfect  though 
she  is  in  the  “  haute  ^cole  ”,  she  has  by  some  miracle- 
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preserved  her  own  self.  She  was  born  a  comedian,  and 
a  comedian  she  remains,  light  and  liberal  as  foam.  A 
mermaid  were  not  a  more  surprising  creature  than  she 
— she  of  whom  one  half  is  as  that  of  an  authentic 
ballerina,  whilst  the  other  is  that  of  a  most  intelligent, 
most  delightfully  human  actress.  A  mermaid  were, 
indeed,  less  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  She  would  not 
be  able  to  defuse  any  semblance  of  humanity  into  her 
tail.  Mile.  Genre’s  intelligence  seems  to  vibrate  to  her 
very  toes.  Her  dancing,  strictliest  classical  though  it 
is,  is  a  part  of  her  acting.  And  her  acting,  moreover, 
is  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  she  makes  the  old  ineloquent 
conventions  of  gesture  tell  their  meanings  to  me,  and 
tell  them  so  exquisitely  that  I  quite  forget  my  craving 
for  words.  In  “  CopptMia  ”,  which  is  now  being  enacted 
at  the  Empire,  Mile.  Genee  has  a  longer  and  better  part 
than  she  has  yet  played.  And  the  delight  she  gives  us 
is  accordingly  greater  than  ever.  .  .  .  Taglioni  in  “  Les 
Arabesques  ”  ?  I  suspect,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  she  was 
no  better  than  a  doll.  Grisi  in  “Giselle”?  She  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  passable.  Gende  !  It  is  a  name 
that  our  grandchildren  will  cherish,  even  as  we  cherish 
now  the  names  of  those  bygone  dancers.  And  alas  ! 
our  grandchildren  will  never  believe,  will  never  be  able 
to  imagine,' what  Genee  was.  Max  Beeruohm. 


UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  PROSPECTS. 

'T'HE  man  who  in  May  prophesies  as  to  what  is  to 
happen  in  J uly  is  bold  ;  but  he  need  not  be  anxious  : 
when  July  comes  he  can  be  sure  that  everybody  will 
have  forgotten  his  inspired  utterance  save  himself,  and 
he  will  reflect  moreover  to  his  satisfaction  and  comfort 
that  if  certainty  could  be  reached,  if  the  merits  of 
two  given  sides  could  be  estimated  by  marks,  cricket 
would  have  lost  its  beauty  and  the  talkative  man  in  the 
pavilion  his  recreation.  It  is  because  in  cricket  the 
wise  have  so  often  been  wrong  and  the  fools  so  often 
been  right  that  cricket  is  so  garrulous  a  game  :  in 
cricket  no  stigma  is  attached  to  error,  no  great  credit 
to  truth  :  the  precise  result  is  inscrutable  in  all  matches 
and  especially  in  a  University  match. 

The  University  match  is  unique  :  it  is  the  one  first- 
class  match  to  which  all  the  preliminary  matches  of 
two  cricket  teams  in  two  different  places  lead,  for  which 
all  those  other  matches  serve  but  as  a  training  ;  it  is  a 
match  the  winning  or  losing  of  which  means  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  season,  whatever  the  previous  record. 
So  everybody  who  likes  cricket  or  his  University  asks, 
as  soon  as  the  University  summer  term  begins,  who 
will  win  at  Lord’s,  and  himself  generally  supplies  the 
answer. 

Oxford,  probably  the  stronger  side,  was  last  year 
beaten  after  a  memorable  match  by  the  weaker.  This 
year  it  looks  as  if  Oxford  will  have  the  chance  of  doing- 
in  1906  what  was  done  to  them  in  1905,  for  on  paper  and 
performance  Oxford  will  almost  certainly  this  year  take 
the  field  the  weaker  side.  For  long  Oxford  has  been 
pining  for  a  bowler  :  this  season  has  produced  so  far 
no  new  pre-eminent  cunning.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  rather  ordinary  right-hand  medium  bowling,  no  slow 
bowler,  right  hand  or  left,  and  no  one  fast.  Those  who 
bowled  last  year  will  have  to  bowl  again,  Mr.  Udal  and 
Mr.  Branston,  and  they  may  be  helped  somewhat  by 
Mr.  Gorell-Barnes,  a  medium-paced  left-hand  bowler, 
and  Mr.  Lyon  who  is  steady.  There  is  nothing  brilliant 
in  this,  no  very  disturbing  variety  :  Mr.  Barnes  bowls  ! 
many  bad  balls  before  he  reaches  a  good  one,  Mr.  Lyon  j 
relies  almost  entirely  on  a  ball  which  goes  away.  A  I 
slow  left-hander  or  a  leg-break  bowler  would  be  in¬ 
valuable.  As  to  the  batting  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  pretty  equal  quality.  Mr.  Foster,  who  will  not 
play  much  till  the  University  match,  has  the  family 
gifts.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  fine  eager  player,  at  his  best  in 
a  big  match  :  Mr.  Branston  is  rather  uncertain.  There 
are  recruits  in  Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Gordon  :  Mr.  Gordon,  a  Freshman  from  Winchester, 
is  a  free  strong  player,  Mr.  Payne’s  main  strength  lies 
in  his  onside  strokes,  while  Mr.  Butterworth  has  the 
freedom  all-round  which  racquets  seem  to  give.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  useful  :  he  is  indeed  probably  a  better  bat  j 
than  bowler,  and  it  is  time  that  Oxford  had  a  left¬ 
-handed  bat  to  avenge  all  the  trouble  which  Cambridge  j 


has  inflicted  in  the  past  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hinde. 
Mr.  Bird,  the  captain,  seems  a  greatly  improved  wicket¬ 
keeper — but  in  batting  he  embodies  the  painful  Mr. 
I-indlay  tradition,  so  inornamental  but  so  serviceable. 
On  the  whole  then,  though  it  is  early  to  speak, 
there  will  be  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Oxford 
side.  The  batting  will  be  attractive,  if  not  very  sound 
—the  batsmen  at  present  are  too  fond  of  beautiful 
strokes — while  the  bowling  will  be  much  what  it  was 
last  year,  if  anything  somewhat  weaker,  for  Mr.  Evans 
is  gone.  Mr.  Udal  will  be  the  mainstay,  terrific  rather 
than  scientific,  and  Mr.  Branston,  who  has  a  fine  easy 
action,  his  greatest  support.  Who  the  other  bowlers 
will  be  over  and  above  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Barnes  is 
still  dark.  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Fyffe,  Mr.  Lyle,  Mr. 
Horleck,  Mr  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  seem  the  best. 

At  Cambridge  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
embarrassment  which  riches  are  supposed  to  cause. 
With  Cambridge  it  is  not  a  question  of  discovery 
but  a  question  of  selection.  There  is  all  the  bowling 
of  last  year— Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Morcom. 
1  here  is  one  bowler  of  the  year  before  last,  Mr. 
Hopley.  Still,  as  at  Oxford,  there  is  no  typical 
left-hand  bowler  and  no  very  good  slow  right-hand 
bowler.  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  May  have  just  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  performance  against  Yorkshire, 
and  they  are  certainly  better  than  any  bowlers  at 
Oxford,  while  Mr.  Morcom  is  probably  quite  as  good. 
In  bowling  then  Cambridge  have  a  great  superiority  ; 
what  of  the  batting  ?  Probably  the  answer  must  be 
the  same,  though  not  quite  so  definitely  the  same. 
Cambridge  have  the  superiority.  Mr.  Young,  who 
has  not  yet  found  his  game,  is  bound  to  be  very 
dangerous.  He  has  served  a  distinguished  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  county  cricket  :  Mr.  Eyre,  the  captain, 
has  made  a  century  against  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Keigwin 
is  just  the  steady  bat  whom  Oxford  lacks.  He  is  no 
stylist,  quite  content  to  go  his  own  pace,  and  while  he 
bats,  the  spectator  from  Oxford  will  do  well  to  go  and 
have  his  lunch.  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  Charterhouse  Fresh¬ 
man,  has  a  great  reputation,  and  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Page  are  both  dashing  and  experienced  players.  Lastly 
should  anything  befal  Mr.  Payne  as  a  wicket-keeper, 
Mr.  Imlay  is  ready  with  exceptional  gifts.  Cambridge 
in  fact  seem  as  a  side  to  have  returned  to  the  golden 
age  ;  but  not  so  Oxford.  Oxford  has  not  returned, 
and,  if  one  may  judge  from  what  the  Freshmen’s  match 
revealed,  is  not  even  returning. 

The  question  however  is  the  University  match  of 
1906.  It  an  enumeration  of  the  virtues  of  the  players 
means  anything,  Cambridge  should  repeat  last  year’s 
victory  ;  it  superstition  means  anything,  Cambridge 
should  also  win,  tor  Mr.  Eyre  has  never  been  on  the 
losing  side  at  Lord’s.  But  in  the  University  match 
neither  virtue  nor  superstition  is  omnipotent.  Even  if 
Yorkshire  has  given  Cambridge  cricket  such  a  “fillip” 
(for  that  is  now  the  right  phrase  for  the  vanquished  to 
mete  out  to  the  victor)  as  to  make  them  apparently 
irresistible  to  the  end  of  the  season,  nevertheless  Mr. 
Bird  will  enter  the  field  with  the  bracing  and  more 
comfortable  feeling  that  not  everybody  expects  his  side 
to  win,  though  many  may  nurse  that  hope  in  secret. 
Cricket  is  cricket,  and  what  happened  in  1905  may 
happen  in  1906. 


THE  RECREATION  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

ITTLE  do  the  readers  of  “  Principles  of  Political 
Economy”  suspect  that  John  Stuart  Mill — the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  falls  on  May  20 — was  a  rare 
lover  and  seeker  of  wild  flowers;  and  that  to  the  study 
of  them  after  “  the  bitter  calamity  ”  of  his  wife’s  death, 
he  turned  for  solace  and  interest  in  his  home  at 
Avignon.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several  allusions  in  his 
“  Autobiography  ”  to  his  “love  of  rural  objects  and 
natural  scenery”,  to  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  indebted 
for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  notes  his  earliest 
recollections  of  “  green  fields  and  wild  flowers  ”  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  lanes  about  Hornsey,  then  an  almost 
rustic  neighbourhood.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  on  an  excursion  into  Devonshire, 
where  he  acquired  his  “first  taste  for  natural  scenery”. 
His  discovery  as  a  young  man  of  Wordsworth  he 
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regarded  as  “  an  important  event  in  his  life  ”,  so  deeply  1 
did  the  poet’s  teaching  appeal  to  his  own  love  of  nature. 
For  many  years  Mill  would  pass  his  Sundays  in  “  taking 
long  rural  walks  ”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
while  his  month’s  holiday  from  the  India  House  was 
usually  spent  in  walking  tours,  alone  or  with  friends. 
This  much  we  learn  from  his  “Autobiography”,  but  no 
hint  is  given  as  to  the  purpose  of  those  expeditions, 
beyond  the  love  of  country  life.  We  find,  however,  from 
the  pages  of  “The  Phytologist  ”,  an  obscure  botanical 
miscellany  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1844 
and  to  which  John  Stuart  Mill  occasionally  contributed, 
that  he  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  many  years, 
an  ardent  field-botanist,  delighting  in  long  country 
rambles  in  order  to  find  rare  plants. 

His  interest  in  botany  dated  from  a  visit  of  some 
months’  duration  which,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he  paid 
to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  at  his  chateau  in  the  South  of 
France.  Sir  Samuel’s  only  son  was  George  Bentham, 
whose  “  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora”  is  well  known, 
and  it  was  under  his  influence  and  guidance  that  John 
Stuart  Mill  began  that  fascinating  study  in  which  he 
afterwards  found  such  unfailing  delight.  On  his  return 
to  England  a  fresh  zest  was  thus  added  to  those  long 
country  walks  to  which  from  early  childhood  he  had 
been  accustomed  ;  and  he  began  to  form  the  valuable 
collection  of  British  plants  which  he  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Roval  Museum  at  Rew.  His  botanical 
researches  in  England  were  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Hants, 
where  he  made  many  and,  in  some  instances,  notable 
discoveries.  Indeed  the  “  Flora  of  Surrey  owes  much 
of  its  interest,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  to  its  intimate 
association  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  1822,  soon  after 
his  return  from  France,  Mill,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  found  the 
strange  plant  Impatiens  fulva,  or  the  Tawny  Touch-me- 
not,  growing  sparingly  on  the  banks  of  the  W  ey  near 
Guildford.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  record 
of  this  beautiful  North  American  balsam  with  orange- 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  red,  in  this  country.  How 
the  plant  originally  found  its  way  to  Surrey  is  unknown, 
but  it  quickly  settled  there.  Writing  some  years  later 
Mill  speaks  of  it  as  abundant  for  many  miles  by  the 
side  of  the  Wey  both  above  and  below  Guildford,  and 
as  “  equally  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Tillingbourne, 
especially  at  Chilworth,  where  it  grows  in  boundless 
profusion.”  It  is  well  to  know  that  this  naturalised 
species  still  flourishes  in  Surrey  in  several  spots, 
although,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
spread  beyond  the  county. 

Another  rare  and  most  interesting'  plant  recorded 
by  Mill,  and  still  to  be  found  where  he  discovered  it, 
is  the  woad,  concerning  which  “  Cajsar  saith  ,  in  the 
language  of  old  Gerarde,  “that  all  the  Buttons  do 
colour  themselves  with  woad,  which  giveth  a  blew 
colour  ”.  This  famous  plant,  associated  with  our 
earliest  history,  is  now  only  to  be  found,  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  in  one  place  in  England,  where  on  some  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs  overlooking  the  river  Severn  it 
flourishes  as  it  did  in  the  days  ot  the  ancient  Britons. 
But  in  several  places  the  woad,  like  the  American 
balsam,  has  become  naturalised,  and  among  these 
must  be  reckoned  Mill’s  locality.  On  1  June,  1841, 
he  found  it  “  growing  in  prodigious  luxuriance  m  the 
chalk-quarries  close  to  the  town  of  Guildford  .  It 
grows,  he  adds,  “in  many  instances  out  of  clefts  in 
the  precipitous  chalk  cliff,  and  makes  almost  a  bush 
of  flowers  from  the  same  root  ”.  The  woad  happily 
remains,  and  every  summer  its  fine  crowded  panicles 
of  yellow  blossom  may  be  seen  in  the  Guildford 
quarries  ;  but  many  of  the  choice  plants  which  glad¬ 
dened  the  eyes  of  our  philosopher  only  half  a  century 
ago  have  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  while 
some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  disappeared.  In  his 
day  the  splendid  Royal  fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  now 
seldom  met  with  in  the  south  of  England,  grew  m 
the  swampy  woods  north  of  Coldharbour,  near  Dorking, 
so  as  to  form  “  large  and  tall  thickets  visible  at  a  great 
distance”.  It  would  now  be  difficult,  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  to  find  a  single  plant.  Among  our  British 
orchids,  of  which  we  have  in  all  some  thirty-seven 
species,  the  Man-orchis  (Aceras  anthropophora)  ranks 
with  the  choicest  and  most  rare.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  it  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
common.  Indeed  Mill  records  it  as  growing  “pro¬ 


fusely  on  Colley  and  Buckland  Hills,  and  between 
Box  Hill  and  Juniper  Hill  ”,  and  in  other  localities  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  fine  plant  has  now  become 
very  scarce  in  Surrey,  while  from  Hampshire  it  has,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  quite  gone. 

“  Some  few  years  before  1841  ”  Mill  made  a  botanical 
expedition  into  the  New  Forest,  where  he  noticed  and 
recorded  many  curious  plants.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  beautiful  Grass-of-Parnassus  which  he 
saw  growing  in  “various  parts  of  the  Forest”. 
Strange  to  say,  this  record  remains  unverified.  Never 
by  any  other  botanist  has  the  Grass-of-Parnassus  been 
found  in  the  Forest.  Can  it  have  disappeared,  or  was 
the  philosopher  mistaken?  If  the  visit  took  place  in 
the  spring  before  the  plant  was  in  flower,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  leaves  of  the  small  marsh  Valerian 
were  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Grass-of-Parnassus. 
Such  a  mistake  by  a  well-equipped  botanist  is  actually 
on  record.  But  if  doubt  may  be  cast  upon  the  discovery 
of  Parnassia,  it  is  not  so  with  another  scarce  plant  which 
Mill  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  sandy  shore 
of  Sandown  Bay  he  came  across  a  single  specimen  of 
the  Purple  Spurge.  This  rare  Atlantic  species,  found 
only  in  Great  Britain  in  one  or  two  spots  in  Cornwall 
and  South  Wales,  had  never  before  been  met  with  so  far 
eastwards.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 
Mill  gave  the  plant  to  the  author  of  The  Mora 
Vectensis”,  and  it  is  still  preserved— the  most  interesting 
specimen  alike  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  its  finder— 
in  the  collection  of  Island  plants  in  the  Bromfiela 


Herbarium  at  Ryde.  _ 

After  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  at  Avignon  in 
18^9  John  Stuart  Mill  bought  a  cottage  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  place  of  her  burial,  and  there  he  chiefly 
lived  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  rich  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  his  new  home  was  as  carefully  searched  tor 
rare  and  beautiful  species  as  had  been  Hampshire  and 
Surrey  in  former  years.  He  gathered  together  a  large 

amount  of  material  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  T  lora 

of  Avignon  ”  ;  and  only  three  days  before  his  death 
walked  fifteen  miles  on  a  wild-flower  expedition. 

In  thus  finding  a  recreation  in  botany,  John  Stuart 
Mill  shared  with  many  other  distinguished  men  a  simple 
taste  which  is  marvellously  fascinating  to  those  who 
have  it  at  all.  The  “  Confessions  ”  of  Rousseau  contain 
a  number  of  passages  in  which  the  philosopher  dwells 
with  affection  upon  the  pursuit  which  brought  ^m 
unfailing  solace  and  pleasure.  Goethe  may  be  added  to 
the  same  roll  of  happy  enthusiasts.  The  poems,  ot 
Crabbe  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  diversion 
which  beguiled  the  somewhat  dreary  life  of  the  author 
of  “The  Borough”.  Arnold  of  Rugby  used  to  say 
“  wild  flowers  are  my  music”,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  speaks  of  the  deep  delight  with  which  he  looked  at 
wood-anemones  or  wood-sorrel,  “  loving  them  as  a 
child  loves  them  ”.  Readers  of  Dr.  Hort  s  Life  and 
Letters  ”  will  remember  the  keen  interest  which  this 
great  Biblical  critic  took  in  the  Alpine  flora  around 
Saas-Fee.  These  men,  as  the  old  herbalist  would  say, 
“  diligent  searchers  after  simples  ,  and  t  e 
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CHANTREY  “REFORM”. 

;  X  THEN  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  issued 
VV  its  report  on  the  Chantrey  Inquiry  I  did  not 
onceal  my  conviction  that  more  radical  measures  were 
lesirable  to  secure  a  proper  use  of  the  fund,  ine 
eport,  however,  cleared  away  all  doubt  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Trust  and  made  responsibilities  clear. 
Moreover  the  definite  recommendation  was  made  ot  a 
•hange  in  machinery  which  would  bring  responsibi  1  y 
nore  strongly  home  to  the  individuals  composing  the 
selecting  committee  by  reducing  their  number,  fender 
t  a  more  easily  acting  body  and  introduce  a  fresh  an 
rounger  element.  The  recommendation  was  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Academy  Council  ot  len  a  Committee  of 
Three  should  be  appointed  to  select,  and  that  one so 
the  three  should  be  an  Associate.  Last  May  tne 
Academy  had  not  yet  replied  to  these  recommenda¬ 
tions,  though  some  temporary  modification  was  made  n 
the  old  system.  One  of  the  purchases  was  generally- 
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approved,  that  of  Charles  Furse’s  “Return  from  the 
Ride”,  but  any  novelty  in  this  purchase  arose  from  the 
fact  that  a  characteristic  work  by  an  able  painter  within 
the  Academy  had  been  chosen,  and  that  it  had  been 
exhibited,  not  in  the  current  exhibition,  but  in  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  For  the  rest  visits  were  made  to 
such  other  exhibitions  as  happened  to  be  open  at  the 
moment,  and  the  remaining  purchases,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  Academy,  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  before, 
for  the  best  of  them,  Mr.  Aumonier’s  landscape,  was 
the  work  of  an  artist  already  represented. 

This,  however,  might  be  set  down  as  a  transitional 
or  interim  choice.  Later  in  the  year  it  was  announced 
that  the  Academy  had  decided  so  far  to  meet  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lords’  Committee  that  in  future 
two  Committees  of  Three  would  be  appointed  (for 
Painting  and  Sculpture),  not  with  absolute  powers  of 
choice,  but  to  recommend  works  of  art  to  the  Council. 
This  reform  might  mean  much  or  it  might  mean  no¬ 
thing.  It  might  mean  that  there  was  a  sincere  desire 
to  better  the  procedure  and  the  selection  while  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  formally  altering  the  machinery  set 
up  by  Chantrey.  Or  it  might  mean  that  a  show  of 
meeting  the  Committee’s  Requirements  was  to  be  made 
while  the  power  was  reserved  to  nullify  any  change  in 
the  spirit  or  results  of  the  old  administration.  ‘This 
would  depend  on  two  things,  the  spirit  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Committees  of  Three,  and  whether  their 
recommendations  were  accepted  or  vetoed.  I  made  no 
comment  at  the  time,  for  I  had  no  desire  to  prejudice 
the  new  departure  by  expressing  misgivings.  It  seemed 
fairer  to  wait  and  judge  by  results,  all  the  more  that 
the  reform  party  in  the  Academy  showed  in  other  ways 
(for  example  the  election  of  two  excellent  engraver 
associates,  Messrs.  Strang  and  Short)  some  power  to 
Influence  its  action. 

The  Committee  of  Three  appointed  for  Painting  also 
gave  some  hope,  in  its  personnel,  that  a  change  of 
spirit  was  to  be  looked  for.  One  of  them,  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  was  understood  to  be  a  leader  of  reform 
and  had  been  particularly  outspoken  at  the  Chantrey 
inquiry  ;  the  second,  Mr.  Clausen  (an  Associate),  had 
impressed  everyone,  in  his  Academy  lectures,  by  the 
breadth  and  sanity  of  his  views.  The  third,  Mr.  David 
Murray  may  perhaps  not  unkindly  be  regarded  as  a 
counterpoise  supplied  to  the  spirit  of  change,  but  in  any 
case  reform  had  a  working  majority.  It  was  rumoured, 
moreover,  that  the  Committee  took  its  duties  very 
seriously  and  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  old  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  casual  inquiries  in  the  opening  week  of  the 
Academy.  It  was  hoped,  then,  that  after  all,  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  might  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Trust. 

The  list  of  purchases  made  is  as  follows  : — 

David  Farquharson,  A.  R. A.  “  Birnam  Wood  ”  .  .  (Academy). 

•G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  .  .  “  The  Deserted  Mill  ”  .  (Academy) 

Frank  Craig  ...  “  The  Heretic  ”  .  .  (Academy). 

K.  Anning  Bell,  “The  Garden  of  Sweet  Sounds”  (Old  Water-Colour 

Society). 

From  the  year’s  exhibitions,  then,  (to  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  of  old,  the  review  was  limited),  three  pictures 
have  been  selected  in  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  fourth 
is  by  an  artist  who  exhibits  a  similar  work  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  watercolour  represents  all  the  research 
outside.  Of  their  quality  it  may  be  briefly  said  that 
none  of  them  is  a  first-rate  example  even  of  the  year’s 
•showing,  and  that  the  two  works  by  Academicians  are, 
•as  in  many  other  cases,  not  very  good  examples  of  the 
painters,  one  of  whom,  moreover,  (Mr.  Farquharson) 
is  already  represented  in  the  Chantrey  collection.  Mr. 
Farquharson  s  landscape  work  at  its  best  has  con¬ 
siderable  merits;  but  even  at  its  best  no  impartial 
critic  will  pretend  that  two  examples  were  called  for  in 
the  National  Gallery,  out  of  this  meagre  fund.  For 
•this  second  example  .£1,500  has  been  paid.  We  are 
aware  that  the  Academy  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
phrase  in  Chantrey’s  will  about  “  liberal  ”  prices,  but 
one  cannot  help  asking  what  is  the  relation  of’  this 
•extraordinary  price  to  what  the  picture  would  fetch  in 
the  open  market?  The  same  sum,  judiciously  ex¬ 
pended,  would  secure  five  or  six  pictures  by'  non- 
Academicians  of  outstanding  talent.  As  to  Mr.  'Leslie, 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  complain 
•if  his  staid  and  gentle  .art  had  been  well  represented  ; 
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but  the  present  purchase  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
consolation  prize.  Mr.  Anning  Bell  is  a  designer  of 
some  gift  ;  but  here  once  more  the  Fund,  which  has 
steadfastly  neglected  the  masters  of  a  school,  pays 
honour  to  a  minor  if  graceful  derivative.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  Mr.  Frank  Craig’s  picture  is  the  least  ex¬ 
cusable,  for  it  is  not  only  derivative,  but  its  remarkable 
cleverness  makes  its  fundamental  vulgarity  a  worse 
example. 

I  have  understated,  rather  than  overstated  the  case, 
and  I  think  no  qualified  and  impartial  observer  can 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  new  machinery  has  failed, 
and  that  the  vicious  tradition  of  the  Trust  remains 
unbroken.  Whether  that  is  the  result  of  an  over¬ 
riding  of  the  Committee  ot  Three’s  recommendations 
by  the  Council  can  only  be  conjectured,  since  the 
transactions  are  private.  We  cannot  fairly  blame  the 
Committee,  since  the  responsibility  is  not  t'neirs  ;  the 
old  defect  of  divided  and  obscure  responsibility 
remains. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  perhaps  “  Jupiter  was  too 
poor”,  there  may  have  been  no  better  pictures  in  or  out 
of  the  Academy  this  year  to  buy  !  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  buy  at  all  in  any  given  vear. 
But  without  pressing  that  point,  let  us  inquire  whether 
there  were  no  better  pictures,  and  first,  in  the  Academy 
itself.  I  cannot  pretend  to  think  that  the  choice  in 
the  Academy  is  large,  but  I  can  easily  point  to  two 
or  three  pictures,  which  without  being  very  great,  are 
in  one  way  or  another  of  fine  quality.  I  "take  first  a 
landscape,  Mr.  Buxton  Knight’s  “Winter  Sunshine” 
(156).  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  is  an  unequal  painter,  but 
from  time  to  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  done 
a  really  good  thing,  and  this  example,  with  its  honest 
colour  and  large  vision,  looks  different  in  kind  from 
most  of  the  work  that  surrounds  it.  Mr.  Lorimer’s 
picture  “Hush!”  (712)  is  another.  It  deals  with  a 
subject  often  enough  made  intolerable,  but  there  is 
something  clean  and  rare  in  Mr.  Lorimer’s  spirit  that 
gives  intent  simplicity  to  the  fond  action  of  the  bending 
mother  and  discovers  beauty  in  the  helplessly  turned 
body  and  hands  of  the  little  child.  The  silent  summer 
light  flooding  into  the  bare  room  and  the  congregation 
of  doves  perched  and  peering  at  the  open  window  con¬ 
spire  imaginatively  with  the  brooding  sentiment  of  the 
subject.  The  nerve  of  the  drawing  and  harmony  of 
outside  and  inside  fall  short  through  a  certain  timidity 
of  eye,  but  there  is  something  in  the  air  of  this  piece 
that  can  be  called  religious.*  Mr.  George  Henry’s 
picture  is  a  third  that  might  be  named.  If  he  might 
still  pray  for  something  of  the  power  of  precise  vision 
of  his  neighbour  Mr.  Bacon  without  wishing  to  use  it 
as  Mr.  Bacon  does,  Mr.  Henry  makes  a  remarkable 
advance  in  this  work.  He  has  secured  a  pictorial 
rhythm  and  unity  of  tone,  fundamentals  lacking  in  most 
of  the  pictures  exhibited.  A  fourth  painter,  familiar 
enough,  but  still  unrecognised,  is  Mr.  Mark  Fisher. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Academy  itself  and  review 
the  work  of  the  year  outside  of  it,  the  choice  of 
pictures  actually  made  must  seem  more  extraordinary 
still.  Throughout  the  Chantrey  controversy  I  made 
a  rule  ot  limiting  discussion  to  the  treatment  of  dead 
artists  and  of  veterans  so  thoroughly  recognised 
that  no  difference  of  opinion  could  arise  about  their 
claim  to  consideration.  I  brought  forward  no  names 
of  contemporaries,  however  glaring  their  omission 
from  the  National  Collection.  If  I  break  through 
that  reserve  now,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  East,  and  other  candid  and  open- 
minded  painters  in  the  Academy,  will  not  dispute 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  might  name  several  artists 
who  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  but  I  will  take  as  typical  one  who  has  done 
so  year  by  year  increasingly,  I  mean  Mr.  Steer.  I  have 
for  some  time  now  written  no  criticism  of  contemporary 
work,  so  that  my  voice  has  counted  for  nothing 
recently,  and  I  have  been  interested  to  notice  that 
critics  who  had  not  been  so  ready  as  myself  to  think 
very  highly  of  him  are  at  last  fully  convinced  and 
spontaneously  call  for  his  recognition.  In  my  own 
view  Mr.  Steer  has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the 


*  Two  works  by  Mr.  Lorimer  are  in  the  Luxembourg  ;  nothing  in 
London  galleries. 
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first  of  living  painters,  (I  do  not  know  quite  how 
high  the  artists  I  have  named  would  rank  him,  but 
very  high,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt),  and  of 
this*  judgment  there  has  recently  come  confirmation 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Uffizi  Gallery  has 
invited  him,  along  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Sargent,  to  paint  his  portrait  for  its  collection 
of  famous  painters.  Shall  we  in  England  begin  to  be 
a  little  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  an  Italian,  if  he  comes 
to  England  to  see  the  work  of  these  renowned  painters, 
will  look  in  vain  for  two  of  them  in  the  National 
Collection  ?  These  two  are  the  two  who  are  not 
Academicians,  and  in  that  sentence  the  verdict  on  the 
Chantrey  administration  in  the  past  is  repeated  for  the 
present.  The  purchase  of  a  picture  by  Mr.  Steer  or 
some  other  talented  outsider  would  have  convinced  us 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  towards  better  and  fairer 
administration. 

The  change  of  machinery,  then,  within  the  Academy 
appears  to  have  altered  nothing.  A  more  radical 
change  is  called  for,  and  in  my  judgment  this  question 
should  now  form  part  of  a  wider  inquiry,  how,  namely, 
the  Royal  Academy  can  best  be  reorganised  on  a  truly 
national  basis.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


BRIDGE. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GAME. 


THE  real  origin  of  bridge  is  somewhat  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  game  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Russia,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  known  under  the  title  of  “  Biritch, 
or  Russian  Whist  ”,  and  this,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  of  Russian  origin,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  word  “  Biritch  ”  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Russian  dictionary.  Many  years  ago  the  Russians 
played  a  game  called  “ieralasch”,  or  “  ieralache  ”, 
which  closely  resembled  the  game  of  short  whist  with¬ 
out  a  trump  suit.  From  this  foundation,  arose  the 
more  scientific  games  of  “  Siberia  ”  and  “  Preference  ’  , 
both  of  which  had  certain  points  in  common  with  our 
game  of  bridge,  but  there  the  connexion  ceases. 

There  is  no  record  whatever  of  the  transformation 
of  any  of  these  Russian  games  into  anything  approach¬ 
ing  modern  bridge.  The  game,  as  we  play  it,  is  far 
more  likely  to  have  been  of  Levantine  origin.  It  was 
certainly  played,  very  much  in  its  present  form,  some 
forty  years  ago,  in  Eastern  Europe,  notably  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  in  Greece,  and,  it  there  were  any 
necessity.to  assign  to  it  a  definite  nationality,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  award  the  honour  to  Greece. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  bridge  was  unknown  in 
England  up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  at  the 
Portland  Club  in  1894  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one.  It 
was  quite  unknown  in  Clubland,  but  there  is  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  and  regu¬ 
larly  played  in  private  circles  for  many  years  prior  to 
that  date  (1894). 

It  is  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  that  the  game  ot 
bridge  was  "first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1880,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  who  fur¬ 
nished  this  statement,  or  as  to  what  authority,  if  any, 
there  is  for  it. 

We  have  received  a  letter — for  which  we  are  greatly 
indebted — from  an  English  gentleman  of  Greek  ex¬ 
traction,  now  resident  in  London,  in  which  we  are 
assured  that  the  writer  can  remember  the  game  ot 
bridge,  very  much  in  its  present  form,  being  regularly 
played  among  a  colony  of  Greeks,  settled  in  Man¬ 
chester,  of  whom  his  own  father  was  one,  as  far  back 
as  the  seventies  of  the  last  century.  The  only  im¬ 
portant  point  of  difference  between  the  game  as  it  was 
then  played  and  as  it  is  played  now  was,  that  the  value 
of  No  Trumps  was  ten  points  per  trick  instead  of 
12,  and  that  the  four  aces  in  one  hand  counted  80 
above  the  line  instead  of  100  as  at  present.  Also, 
the  lead  of  a  heart,  in  answer  to  a  double  of  No  T rumps 
by  the  leader’s  partner,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  America,  was  the  general  custom. 
There  was  no  agreed-upon  convention  on  the  subject, 
but,  when  there  was  any  possible  doubt  in  the  leader  s 
mind  as  to  which  suit  his  partner  wanted  led,  it  was 


the  invariable  custom  to  lead  a  heart.  The  short-suit 
convention  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  That  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  purely  English  convention  of  later  days. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Greeks  cannot  be  a  pro¬ 
selytising  nation,  for,  just  as  the  game  ot  bridge  took 
upwards  of  twenty  years  to  spread  from  Greece  to 
Western  Europe,  so  these  Greeks,  who  played  the 
game  so  many  years  ago  in  England,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  anxious  to  gain  converts  in  this  country,  but 
were  content  to  go  on  playing  it  among  themselves,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  these 
small  coteries. 

In  the  year  1886,  a  small  pamphlet  was  printed  in- 
London,  entitled  “  Biritch,  or  Russian  Whist  There 
is  said  to  be  only  one  copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  existence,, 
and  that  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  (press- 
mark  7913  aa  51).  It  gives  a  very  attenuated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  game,  with  the  method  of  scoring  and  a  few 
laws  as  to  declaring,  passing  the  declaration,  &c.,  but 
again  we  are  without  available  information  as  to  who 
framed  these  laws,  or  by  whose  authority  they  were, 
published.  As  the  game  is  there  described,  the  most 
valuable  declaration,  corresponding  to  our  present  call 
of  “  No  Trumps”,  was  “  Biritch  ”,  or  playing  without 
trumps,  and  the  value  of  this  call  was  again  10  points- 
per  trick  instead  of  12,  and  also  four  aces  in  one  hand 
counted  80  net  100.  The  winners  of  the  rubber  added 
40  points  to  their  score,  instead  of  100  points  as  in  our 
present  game,  and  this  extra  score  was  called  “Con¬ 
solation  ”. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  score  for  No  Trumps 
ought  to  be  10  points  per  trick  and  not  12,  as  that  is 
following  the  regular  upward  sequence  of  the  suit 
declarations,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  ;  and  also,  if  the  value  of  the 
tricks  at  No  Trumps  is  to  be  12  points,  why  should  the 
honour  score  for  aces  not  be  also  12  points  instead 
of  10  ?  When,  or  why,  or  how,  or  by  whom  the  change 
was  made  is  quite  unknown.  When  the  game  was  first 
introduced  at  the  Portland  Club  we  were  certainly  told 
that  the  value  of  No  Trumps  was  12  points  per  trick, 
and  the  error,  if  error  it  was,  must  somehow  have 
crept  in  accidentally. 


EDUCATION  BY  CHESS. 


THE  efforts  of  the  leading  chess  players  in  Ireland— 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parnell,  Dr.  Traill 
and  others — to  treat  chess  as  an  important  factor  in  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  watched  with  interest  all  over  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  technicality  of  the  game,  its  history 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  the  personal  equation  are  to 
receive  consideration.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  inte¬ 
resting  experiment  should  originate  in  a  country  which 
so  far  has  not  produced  any  really  great  chess  player. 

To  mark  the  beginning  of  this  new  era,  the  follow¬ 
ing  consultation  game  was  played  at  the  Sackville 
Chess  Club,  Dublin.  While  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
make  any  general  deduction  from  a  single  game  the 
whole  of  "it  bears  evidence  of  that  impetuousness  which, 
is  associated  with  the  Irish  race. 


King’s  Gambit  (Accepted) 

White  Black  White 

Mr.  Greenan’s  Mr.  Nash’s 
Party  Party 

1.  P-K4  P-K4 


Black 

Mr.  Greenan's-  Mr.  Nash’s 
Party  Party 

2.  P-KB4  PxP 


This  opening  denotes  the  ardent  desire  of  both  sides 
to  come  to  erins  as  early  as  possible. 


3.  KKt-Bj  F  —  KKt4  6.  PxP  PxP 

4.  P  — (>4  B  —  Kt2  7.  RxR  BxR 

5.  P-KR4  P-KR3: 

With  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  this  opening,  the  white  allies  would  not  have 
simplified  the  position  so  soon.  Their  move  of  P  KR4 
was  ill-timed.  It  was  a  move  too  late  for  the  Allgaier 
type  of  opening  and  much  too  early  for  the  ordinary 
King’s  Gambit. 


8.  Q-K2 


This  is  an  original  way  of  preventing  P — Q4. .  But  as- 
it  retards  the  development  of  white’s  own  pieces,  itt 
cannot  be  worth  much. 


8.  .  .  .  P-Q3  ii-  B-Q2  Q-K2 

9.  P-B3.  Kt-QBj  12.  Castles-  P-Rj 

10.  Kt-I<3  B-Kt5 
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Castles  at  once,  followed  up  with  P  — Q4,  seems  to 
leave  black  with  an  extra  pawn  and  the  better  position  ; 
seeing  that  black  can  castle  on  this  side  only,  this 
move  is  exceptionally  bad.  Of  course  it  prevents 
Kt  or  Q  to  Kt5,  but  it  is  much  better  to  do  something 
definite  than  to  take  steps  to  prevent  an  imaginary 
blow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  black’s  position  is  worse 
than  if  no  move  had  been  made. 


13.  Q  —  B4  Castles  16.  Q  — R4  Kt  — QKti 

14.  B-Q3  B  x  Kt  17.  P-Kts  .  .  . 

15.  PxB  Kt  -  B3 


From  this  point  white’s  play  is  perfect.  Determined 
that  success  can  only  result  from  persistent  attack, 
pawns  are  properly  treated  as  mere  trifles. 


17.  .  .  . 

18.  B-Bsch 

19.  P-Qs 

20.  Q  — K4 

21.  Kt  — B4 


P  X  P 

Kt(B3)-Qa 

Q-b3 

B  — Kt2 
R  —  K 1 


22.  B  — Ki  K  — Qi 

23.  B-B2  B-Bi 

24.  Kt-Rs  K-Bi 

25.  B-R7  R-Qi 


The  black  allies  have  moved  the  pieces  about  here 
and  there  without  any  plan  except  satisfying  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessity,  and  their  position  is  practically  the 
same  as  occurred  on  the  twentieth  move.  Yet,  as  will 
be  seen  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  game,  the  white 
allies  have  been  unable  to  recuperate  sufficiently  from 
the  effects  of  the  very  early  part  of  the  game. 

26.  BxKt(Kti)  KxB  28.  PxPch  KxP 

27.  P  —  Q6  Kt— B4  29.  RxR  Kt  x  Q 

White  has  offered  the  queen  for  two  pieces.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  black  allies  should  have 
accepted  it  when  by  KxR  they  would  have  placed 
white  on  the  defensive,  with  the  additional  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  having  two  pawns  less.  The  white  allies  win 
the  game  in  the  only  way  it  could  have  been  won — by 
a  rare  combination  of  brilliancy  and  courage. 


30.  R  —  B8ch 

K  -  Kt3 

37- 

R  x  Pch 

K  — Kt4 

31.  Kt-B4ch 

K-R2 

3«- 

Kt  —  Kt3 

Q  — B8ch 

32.  B  x  Kt 

B-Q3 

39- 

K-B2 

Q  — B7ch 

33.  Kt-Rs 

Q-K3 

4°. 

Kt-Q2 

B-R4 

34-  BxP 

K  —  Kt3 

41. 

P  —  R4CI1 

KxP 

35-  P-Kt4 

B-B2 

42. 

R  x  B  mate 

36.  R-QRS 

Q-R6 

Problem  78.  By  G.  Heathcote. 

Black,  7  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  77  :  1.  Q-Kt3. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRENCH  AFFAIRS— “  LA  FRANCE  QUI  SE 
MEURT  ”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  W.C.,  15  May  1906. 

Sir, — The  admirable  article,  “  La  France  qui  se 
meurt  ”,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  reminds  me 
that  the  Saturday  Review  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
only  secular  paper  in  this  country  which  has  spoken 
out  clearly  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France. 
You  alone  have  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Separation,  the  Delation,  and  the  other  innovations 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  M.  Combes  and  his  following, 


and  endorsed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  “  Daily  News” 
and  indeed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  press. 

I  venture  to  point  out  one  factor  connected  with  the 
French  elections  which  your  able  contributor  has 
omitted.  Universal  suffrage,  which  some  of  our  up-to- 
date  politicians  would  gladly  welcome  into  our  own 
electioneering  system,  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief  in  France.  It  is  curious,  but  none  the 
less  true,  that  universal  suffrage  invariably  sup¬ 
ports  the  Government  in  power,  be  that  Government 
imperial  or  democratic,  and  that  is  why  Napoleon  III. 
made  it  law.  The  enormous  organisation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  enables  it  to  manipu¬ 
late  with  wonderful  precision  the  votes  of  the  lowest 
classes — of  those  irresponsible  individuals  who  have  no 
home  and  no  calling,  and  are  ever  glad  of  a  free  meal, 
and  above  all  of  a  free  drink — le  pot  de  vin— and  who 
possess  the  right  of  voting.  Then  again,  in  France 
there  are  at  present  752,000  Civil  Servants  drawing 
salaries  from  a  Government,  which  holds  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  their  heads — “  If  you  do  not  vote  for 
us,  a  change  of  cabinet  may  deprive  you  of  your  in¬ 
comes  and  your  pensions  ”.  When  the  Government 
suppressed  the  clerical  schools  it  did  so  with  the  well- 
calculated  and  fixed  idea  of  securing  the  votes  of  the 
army  of  official  teachers  who  have  recently  replaced 
the  clericals — some  twenty  thousand  in  number.  Bear¬ 
ing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  party  of  order  received  such  slight  support 
a  fortnight  ago  than  that  it  obtained  even  as  many  votes 
as  it  did. 

The  amazing  thing  is  to  find  the  English  Press,  with 
the  “  Times  ”  in  front,  endorsing  the  anti-Christian 
and  anti-militarist  policy  of  the  present  regime.  That 
the  “Daily  News”,  which  represents  the  opinions  ot 
Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Birrell,  and  the  Nonconformists  in 
general,  should  rejoice  that  the  Names  of  God  and 
Christ  should  be  banished  from  the  schools  is  not 
surprising,  but  surely  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates  of  the  “  Entente  Cordiale  ”  should 
applaud  “  the  Socialists,  with  their  anti-militarism  (in 
which)”,  as  says  the  “Daily  News”,  “we  see  the 
promise  of  a  new  and  fruitful  chapter”.  Of  what 
earthly  good  is  an  alliance  with  a  nation  that  allows 
its  flag  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets,  stuck  up  in  a 
dungcart,  and  whose  Minister  of  War  takes  the  chair 
at  public  banquets  at  which  the  “  Internationale  ”  is 
sung  in  chorus,  amidst  frenetic  applause  ?  That  patriotic 
anthem  encourages  soldiers  to  remember  that  their 
bullets  are  meant  first  for  use  on  their  officers 
and,  secondly,  for  the  enemy  !  The  enthusiasm 
for  this  purely  amateur  “entente”  would,  I  think, 
be  considerably  diminished  in  this  country  if  people 
knew  as  much  about  French  politics  as  evidently  does 
your  leader-writer.  I  do  not  think  France  will  die,  but 
certainly  she  will  sooner  or  later  pass  through  a  period 
of  acute  internal  trouble,  and  make  herself  an  un¬ 
pleasing  object  lesson  to  the  nations.  The  spectacle  of 
a  people  pretending  to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  the 
Almighty,  to  the  extent  of  reprimanding  its  President 
for  an  accidental  allusion  to  God  in  one  of  his  public 
speeches,  is  not  exactly  edifying.  The  “  Ni  Dieu  ni 
maitre  ”  system  of  political  existence  may  oe  all  very 
well  in  theory,  but  put  into  practice  it  is  distinctly 
dangerous.  We  may  find  that  out  for  ourselves  one 
day,  if  ever  godless  education  is  firmly  established  in 
our  schools.  On  the  numerous  banners  carried  through 
the  streets  of  London  last  May  Day  not  a  few  bore 
significant  inscriptions,  such  as,  “Anarchy  is  right’, 
“Revolt  is  the  spirit  of  life”,  “We  will  have  no 
master,  high  or  low”,  &c.  The  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  is  already  in  the  Education  Bill  if  passed  as 
Dr.  Clifford  wishes  it  and  will  drive  it  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  INCOME-TAX  PAYER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Epping  Forest,  9  May. 

Sir, — Your  statement  last  week  that  the  Budget  is 
certainly  not  “  thoroughly  bad  ”  does  not  seem  10  be 
borne  out  by  a  businesslike  consideration  ot  the 
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position  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  finds  himself.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  present 
Government  owing'  to  the  wicked  and  wasteful  methods 
of  their  predecessors.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Mr. 
Asquith  had  a  realised  surplus  to  dispose  of  amounting 
to  35  millions  and  he  anticipates  a  surplus  of  some 
three  millions  in  the  next  year.  That  is  to  say 
this  wholly  unfortunate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
inheriting  the  consequences  of  the  financial  sins  and 
shortcomings  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  has  in  his 
first  few  months  of  office  considerably  over  ^6,000,000 
to  play  with.  If  he  had  had  to  make  good  a  deficit  on 
last  year  and  impose  new  taxation  this  to  secure  some 
sort  of  balance  harder  things  could  not  have  been  said  of 
Unionist  finance  than  have  been  forthcoming  from 
Radical  lips  and  Radical  pens.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  surplus  reflects  no  credit  on  the  Unionist 
Government.  It  is  all  due  to  the  abounding  prosperity 
of  the  country  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  has  given 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign.  As 
to  that  we  shall  see  when  the  country  has  grasped  the 
essential  facts  of  our  trade  movements  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  do  not  reveal. 

Meantime  how  does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
dispose  of  his  splendid  balance  in  hand  ?  He  throws 
it  away  so  completely  that  none  but  the  few  people 
Interested  in  the  coal  and  the  tea  trades  are  the 
better  for  his  marvellous  remissions.  The  abolition 
of  the  coal  tax  is  a  flagrant  example  of  Cobdenite 
finance  worthy  to  rank  with  the  abandonment  of  a  duty 
on  corn  which  hurt  nobody.  Bread  has  not  been 
cheaper  for  the  one,  and  coal  will  be  no  cheaper  for  the 
other.  In  obedience  to  a  fetish  we  have  simply  sur¬ 
rendered  a  source  of  revenue  which  might  be  defended 
first  on  financial  grounds  ;  secondly  on  patriotic  grounds. 

We  have  short  memories,  and  already  apparently  the 
country  is  beginning  to  forget  the  lesson  which  had 
been  driven  home  that  something  should  be  done  if  not 
to  prevent  the  reckless  export  of  coal  at  least  to 
make  those  who  export  and  the  foreigner  who  buys 
pay  for  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  a  valuable  national 
asset.  Cobdenite  financiers  with  all  their  prescience 
are  superior  to  any  such  pettifogging  consideration  as 
to  what  might  happen  if  Great  Britain  fifty  years  hence 
found  its  coal  supplies  running  short.  Cobdenism  is 
cosmopolitan  in  the  present :  the  future  must  look  after 
itself. 

Then  the  tea  duty.  Who  will  benefit  by  the  penny 
reduction  ?  Certainly  not  the  people  who  buy  tea  in 
2  oz.  and  4  oz.  packets.  The  only  beneficiaries  will  be 
the  enormous  dividend-paying  tea  companies  —  the 
A.B.C.  to  wit.  The  person  whose  back  is  being  broken 
by  the  load  of  direct  taxation  gets  no  relief.  To 
maintain  the  present  income-tax  is  a  wrong  to  the 
bread-winner  and  a  wrong  to  small  business  men,  who 
have  gone  through  hard  times.  I  shall  be  much 
astonished  if  the  income-tax  does  not  materially  affect 
the  revolt  against  the  Government  of  which  there  are 
already  signs  in  the  formation  of  a  Middle-Class  league. 
Even  a  penny  off  would  have  been  a  boon  :  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  dribbled  away  nearly  enough  to  represent 
twopence.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  why  there  is 
such  a  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  wines  and 
spirits  I  believe  it  could  be  traced  to  the  income-tax, 
which  compels  men  to  retrench,  though  I  am  almost 
surprised  it  does  not  have  the  contrary  effect  and  drive 
them  to  drink. 

Yours, 

Income-tax  Payer. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AND  RATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thornton,  Didsburv,  12  May,  1906. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  Personal  Property 
and  Rates  in  this  week’s  Saturday  Review  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  enormous  sums  in  rates  are  paid 
by  so-called  personal  property.  A  holder  of  Midland 
or  any  other  British  railway  shares  pays  his  share  of 
the  rates  on  that  company’s  property  in  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  localities.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 


rates  do  not  happen  to  go  to  the  rating  authority  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  for  it  is  just  as  likely  that  a 
resident  in  a  southern  county  has  London  and  North- 
Western  shares  paying  rates  on  that  company’s  Man¬ 
chester  stations  and  goods  depots  as  that  a  Manchester 
man  has  shares  in  a  railway  in  the  southern  counties. 

Yours  truly, 

Bernard  Hobson. 

[Our  correspondent  misses  the  point.  What  is 
desired  is  to  widen  the  basis  of  rateable  property.  As 
a  railway  shareholder  he  contributes  to  rates  levied 
only  on  the  real  property  belonging  to  the  railway. 
No  personal  property  makes  contribution. — Ed.  S.R.] 


“  SHAM  ”  v.  GENUINE  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  128  Piccadilly. 

Sir, — Judging  from  the  quality  and  tone  of  the 
frequent  articles  on  Russia  and  her  people  appearing 
in  your  columns,  the  Saturday  Review  is  evidently 
desirous  of  the  prestige  due  to  a  journal  which  deals 
with  Russia  as  much  as  possible  from  the  native  stand¬ 
point,  rather  than  from  the  English,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  the  German  point  of  view  adopted  by  our  Press 
in  general.  One  cannot  therefore  but  be  surprised  at 
the  w'holly  un-Russian  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr. 
Harold  Gorst  in  your  issue  of  12  May  concerning 
Tshaikovski’s  Lyrical  Scenes  from  Poushkin’s  Evgueni 
Oneguine.  One  has  but  to  mention  this  opera  (at 
the  present  time  perhaps  Tsha'ikovski’s  most  highly 
esteemed  work  in  his  own  country)  to  any  latter-day 
cultured  Russian  to  receive  very  much  the  following 
reply  :  “  Yes,  Tshaikovski’s  Oneguine,  what  a  master¬ 
piece,  so  absolutely  national  in  temperament  and 
mood.  It  is  only  we  Russians  though  who  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  subtlety  with  which  the 
psychology  and  meaning  of  Poushkin’s  poem  are 
reproduced  in  the  music  ;  both  musician  and  poet  are 
at  one  in  giving  us  not  only  a  page  from  Russian 
life,  but  the  very  essence  of  the  Russian  soul.” 
I  might  endorse  utterances  like  these,  repeatedly  made 
in  my  own  presence,  by  numerous  quotations  from  such 
authorities  on  Russian  literature  and  music  as  Belinski, 
Kropotkin,  Volkonski,  Kashkin  and  others.  Let  me, 
however,  as  a  contrast  to  these  Russian  views,  recall 
those  of  Mr.  Harold  Gorst:  “  It  is  impossible  not  to 
blame  Tchaikowsky  [sic J  for  wasting  his  time  over 
such  an  idiotic  and  artificial  plot  as  that  which  is  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  author  of  ‘  Eugene  Onegin  ’  [sicj.  Nothing 
satisfactory  in  art  could  possibly  have  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  any  musician — of  Wagner  himself— to 
translate  into  music  the  tinpot  emotions  and  false 
sentimentality  of  this  tragedy  in  a  teacup.  .  .  . 

“If  the  music  possessed  a  distinctive  national  cha¬ 
racter,  the  fact  would  certainly  have  enhanced  the 
interest,  and  to  some  extent  the  worth,  of  the  opera. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Russian 
element  was  only  apparent  in  a  few  dances  that  were 
introduced  in  three  out  of  the  total  of  six  scenes  ”,  &c. 

Mr.  Harold  Gorst  has  certainly  never  been  in  Russia, 
or  he  would  have  at  once  recognised — even  in  the 
recent  English  version  of  the  opera  from  which  he  has 
apparently  attempted  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
original — the  Horovode  (peasant  choruses),  a  special 
feature  in  Tshaikovski’s  musical  treatment. 

Poushkin’s  poem  published  in  1823  and  Tshaikovski’s 
Lyrical  Scenes  first  produced  in  1879  each  struck  such  an 
entirely  new  note,  the  first  in  Russian  literature,  and 
tbc  second  in  Russian  music,  that  it  was,  it  is  true, 
some  time  before  either  of  them  took  the  place  wThich 
they  now  occupy  in  the  classics  of  Russian  art.  The 
very  fact  that  Mr.  Gorst’s  critique  has  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  presumably  gives  it  rank,  as  an 
emanation  of  enlightened  English  thought.  If  this  be 
so,  then  the  “  note  ”  of  all  that  is  best  in  Russian  art 
is  still  obviously  quite  beyond  the  range  of  English 
sympathy  and  comprehension. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Keeton. 
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GOOD  FRIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Farm  Street,  W. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  21  April  a  correspondent 
E.  G.  D.  writing’  from  Vienna  made  various  statements 
regarding  the  observance  of  Holy  Week  in  that  capital, 
which  from  my  own  slight  experience  I  found  it  hard 
to  credit.  He  declared  that  in  Austria  Good  Friday  is 
treated  with  even  less  reverence  than  in  Protestant 
England  ;  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  passes  there 
quite  unobserved,  people  working,  buying  and  selling 
as  usual  ;  the  only  exception  being  the  Jews  who  close 
the  Vienna  Stock  Exchange,  thus  showing  more  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Christ  than  their  Catholic  com¬ 
patriots.  E.  G.  D.  added  that  whereas  Christians  of 
every  communion  throughout  the  world  believe  that 
Christ  rose  upon  the  third  day,  “  in  Austria  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Resurrection  takes  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon — a  glaring  anachronism  which  must  tend  to 
confuse  people’s  minds  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ”. 

Desiring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
I  accordingly  wrote  to  my  sister,  Madame  Longard  de 
Longgarde,  who  has  spent  almost  her  whole  life  in 
Austria,  and  from  her  I  have  now  received  a  reply  the 
purport  of  which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  briefly  to 
indicate. 

1.  “It  is  true  that  buying  and  selling  continue  as 
usual  on  Good  Friday  ” — as  to  a  great  extent  on 
Sundays — “  but  it  is  quite  untrue  that  the  day  is  not 
observed.  If  the  streets  appear  as  full,  or  fuller  than 
usual,  it  is  chiefly  because  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
peregrinating  from  one  church  to  another,  where  the 
‘  Holy  Sepulchres  ’  are  positively  besieged — a  good  deal 
out  of  curiosity,  no  doubt,  these  being  beautifully 
decorated  ”. 

2.  “  For  three  days  in  Holy  Week,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  all  theatres  and  public  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  are  closed.” 

3.  “  As  for  the  Jew's  closing  the  Stock  Exchange  on 
Good  Friday,  because  it  is  Good  Friday,  that  is  quite 
wrong.  They  close  it  only  when  one  of  their  own 
festivals  coincides  in  date,  as  happened  this  year.” 

4.  As  to  Holy  Saturday,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
throughout  the  Catholic  Church  the  Paschal  rejoicings 
begin  with  the  Mass  on  that  day,  which,  as  the  Liturgy 
still  testifies,  was  originally  celebrated  during  the 
following  night.  In  Austria,  as  generally  in  Germany, 
there  follows  in  the  afternoon  the  resurrection  ceremony, 
when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  removed  from  the 
“  Sepulchre  ”  to  its  usual  shrine  in  the  Tabernacle.  My 
sister  writes  : 

“  Throughout  Austria  the  ceremony  takes  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon  with  great  solemnity — indeed,  I 
fancied  it  was  so  in  all  Catholic  countries.  In  the 
Vienna  Burg  Chapel,  the  Court — including  the  Emperor 
and  all  his  cortege — always  attends,  as  it  did  this  year.” 

Yours  obediently, 

John  Gerard,  S.J. 

BEAGLING  OR  COURSING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  May,  1906. 

Sir, — It  seemed  a  strong  answ'er  that  you  made  to 
the  complaints  of  Mr.  Hardie  against  beagling  when 
you  called  his  attention  to  the  coursing  practised  by  the 
poorer  classes.  And  in  his  letter  of  disagreement  with 
this  point  perhaps  the  “  Old  Tory  Sportsman  ”  forgets 
that  it  is  of  these  “  poorer  classes”  that  Mr.  Hardie  is 
especially  the  guide  and  friend,  and  that  it  is  rather 
his  duty  to  raise  them  to  better  things  than  to  reform 
the  occupations  of  the  rich. 

Against  coursing  the  cry  of  cruelty  must  at  least  be 
as  strong,  for  more  hares  are  killed  than  with  beagles  ; 
but  no  claim  of  good  exercise  can  be  made  in  its  favour. 
Indeed  a  distinction  might  well  be  drawn  between  a 
sport  in  which  man  is  a  mere  spectator  and  one  in 
w'hich  he  takes  a  vigorous  part. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lionel  Leigh. 


REVIEWS. 

OUR  RUDE  FOREFATHERS. 

“The  Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  called  the  Round 
of  the  World  (Heimskringla).”  Vol.  IV.  By  E. 
Magnusson  (The  Saga  Library.  Edited  by  William 
Morris  and  E.  Magnusson.  Vol.  VI.)  London  : 
Guaritch.  15s.  net. 

HEN  we  consider  to  what  extent  Scandinavian 
blood  and  Scandinavian  influences,  either  directly 
or  at  one  remove  through  the  Normans,  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  our  race,  it  is  curious  how  little  the 
average  man  knows  of  the  great  Northern  hero  cycle 
and  the  history  into  which  it  merges.  In  any  educated 
conversation  you  may  assume  without  pedantry  an 
acquaintance  with  the  myths  of  Hellas  and  allude  to 
the  heroes  who  fought  before  Troy,  yet  what  response 
would  you  obtain  to  the  mention  of  Sigurd  or  Skarp- 
heddin,  of  Gunnhild  or  Olaf?  Even  the  English  poets, 
who  have  never  been  weary  of  resetting  the  Greek  folk 
tales,  have  but  rarely  sought  inspiration  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  which  have  clustered  round  the  sources  of  our 
own  race.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Baldur  is  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  we  can  recall  until  William  Morris  began  his 
tales.  Yet  the  Northern  cycle  is  inferior  neither  in 
beauty  nor  strength  ;  we  shall  always  regard  the  story 
of  Sigurd  the  Volsung— the  slaying  of  Fafnir,  the  strife 
of  the  Queens,  the  death  of  Brynhild— as  the  most 
nobly  wrought  tale  in  the  world,  all  passion  and  pity 
cast  in  a  great  heroic  mould.  What  again  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  story  of  Frithjof  and  Ingebiorg,  or 
more  human  than  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal  ?  The  feel¬ 
ings  too  that  stir  the  men  and  women  of  these  gusty 
Northern  stories  are  those  which  move  us  to-day;  we 
do  homage  to  our  kinship  by  sympathies  never  ex¬ 
tended  to  Achilles  or  Ulysses,  nor  even  to  Hector  and 
Ajax. 

It  is  just  this  full-blooded  human  interest  which  drew 
William  Morris,  himself  the  story-teller  of  our  times,  to 
the  Sagas  ;  more  than  ten  years  ago  he  published  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Magnusson  five  volumes  of  the 
Saga  Library,  and  now  Dr.  Magnusson  alone  completes 
the  series  with  a  final  explanatory  volume  of  notes  and 
indexes  to  the  Heimskringla,  of  which  three  volumes 
of  text  had  already  appeared.  We  have  no  desire 
in  this  place  to  consider  Dr.  Magnusson’s  labours 
from  the  scholar’s  point  of  view,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  in  these  notes  he  has  supplied  just  that  guide  to  the 
men,  the  places,  the  law  and  the  daily  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Saga  world,  which  the  layman,  reading- 
for  pleasure,  has  always  wanted  to  have  at  hand. 

The  Heimskringla,  with  which  this  volume  deals, 
is  the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway  from  legendary 
times  down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  put  into 
writing  by  Snorri  Sturlason  the  Icelander  about  1220  and 
called  “  Heimskringla  ”  or  the  “  Round  of  the  World” 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  manuscript.  We  say  put 
into  writing  advisedly,  for  Snorri,  though  himself  an 
artist  and  master  of  a  great  prose  style,  was  only  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  the  long  tradition  of  the  Saga  men,  trained  to 
tell  tales  of  kings  and  heroes  before  a  critical  audience, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  keenly 
resentful  of  a  “  leaning  story  ”.  On  account  of  the  style, 
for  which  Morris  is  responsible,  the  pedants  have 
handled  his  versions  roughly  enough  ;  “  Wardour  Street 
English  ”  “  pseudo  Middle-English  ”  are  not  wholly  un¬ 
justifiable  sneers  at  the  archaisms,  the  Icelandic  con¬ 
structions  and  the  literal  renderings,  which  Morris 
deliberately  employed  in  his  scheme  of  translation. 
Let  us  take  an  example  : — “  Now  King  Haki  had  gotten 
such  sore  hurts,  that  he  saw  the  days  of  his  life  would 
not  be  long  ;  so  he  let  take  a  swift  ship  that  he  had, 
and  lade  it  with  dead  men  and  weapons,  and  let  bring 
it  out  to  sea,  and  ship  the  rudder,  and  hoist  up  the  sail, 
and  then  lay  fire  in  tar  wood,  and  make  a  bale  aboard. 
The  wind  blew  off  shore,  and  Haki  was  come  nigh  to 
death,  or  was  verily  dead,  when  he  was  laid  on  the 
bale,  and  the  ship  went  blazing  out  into  the  main  sea.” 

But  as  soon  as  the  reader  gets  fairly  embarked  on  the 
story  he  will  find  Morris’  English  vivid  and  entertain¬ 
ing  enough,  for  which  he  will  render  due  thanks  if  ever 
he  comes  across  some  of  the  versions  of  the  Sagas 
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perpetrated  by  the  pedants  themselves,  where  a 
dull  veil  of  slipshod  style  and  newspaper  idiom  blurs 
the  story  like  whitewash  over  a  delicate  carving-. 
And  as  he  reads  he  will  understand  why  Morris 
should  have  given  himself  the  great  labour  of  the 
translation  ;  the  Heimskringla  is  a  prince  among 
stories,  it  may  record  but  the  petty  squabbles  of  a 
barbarous  folk,  “the  wars  of  kites  and  crows”,  but 
the  size  of  the  stage  is  of  no  consequence.  Here  are 
men  and  women,  so  put  before  us  that  we  feel  they  are 
alive,  and  what  else  is  literature,  what  else  is  life? 

The  immediate  derivation  of  the  Heimskringla  from 
the  oral  Sagas  accounts  for  its  intense  personal  element 
and  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  story,  but  to  Snorri 
himself  we  must  attribute  its  large  vision  of  destiny  and 
character,  working  themselves  out  generation  after 
generation  in  the  fortunes  of  a  race. 

What  finer  tales  of  fight  were  ever  told  than  the 
account  we  have  here  of  the  battle  of  Hioruoga  Bay 
when  Earl  Eric  beat  the  Vikings  of  Jom,  or  Stikkle- 
stead  when  Olaf  the  Saint  fell,  or  the  battle  of  Swold, 
the  last  fight  of  the  mighty  Olaf  Triggvison  : — “  Now 
Einar  Thambarskelfir  was  aboard  the  ‘  Worm  ’  aft  in 
the  mainhold  and  he  shot  with  the  bow  and  was  the 
hardest  shooting  of  all  men.  .  .  .  Then  spake  the  Earl 
to  a  man  whom  some  name  Finn  and  he  was  the 
greatest  of  bowmen  ;  and  he  said  ‘  Shoot  me  yonder 
big  man  in  the  strait  hold  So  Finn  shot,  and  the 
arrow  came  on  Einar’s  bow  even  as  he  drew  the  third 
time,  and  the  bow  burst  asunder  in  the  midst.  Then 
spake  King  Olaf  ‘  What  brake  there  so  loud  ?  ’ 
Answereth  Einar  ‘  Norway,  king,  from  thine  hands.’ 
‘No  such  crash  as  that’,  said  the  king,  ‘take  my  bow 
and  shoot  therewith  ’.  And  he  cast  the  bow  to  him. 
So  Einar  took  the  bow  and  drew  it  straightway  right 
over  the  arrow  head,  and  said  ‘Too  weak,  too  weak, 
Allwielder’s  bow  !  ’  and  cast  the  bow  back.  .  .  . 
Then  took  he  his  shield  and  sword  and  fought  man¬ 
fully.” 

The  quality  which  makes  the  Heimskringla,  like  all 
the  best  of  the  Sagas,  so  matchless  in  literature,  is  its 
intensity  of  vision.  It  is  not  realism,  it  is  the  imagina¬ 
tion  that  illuminates  like  a  lightning  flash,  not  the 
pseudo-imagination  of  the  Keltic  hero-cycles,  a  mere 
opulence  of  adjectives  or  impossible  adventures  which 
only  disguise  a  loose  grip  of  character  and  a  slipshod 
outlook.  Let  us  take  a  passage  from  the  Heimskringla, 
where  the  old  Earl  Hakon,  deserted  by  the  bonders 
because  he  has  meddled  with  their  women,  and  now 
surprised  by  the  invasion  of  Olaf  Triggvison,  is  in 
hiding  with  a  thrall  in  a  hole  dug  under  the  swine 
sty  ot  the  stead.  Here  they  catch  some  talk  of  the 
searchers  about  the  reward  Olaf  has  promised  for  the 
Earl’s  body  : — 

“  Now  this  talk  heard  the  Earl  and  Kark,  and  they 
had  a  light  there  with  them  ;  and  the  Earl  said,  ‘  Why 
art  thou  so  pale  or  whiles  as  black  as  earth  ?  is  it  not  so 
that  thou  wilt  bewray  me  ?  ’  ‘  Nay  ’,  said  Kark.  ‘  We 

were  born  both  on  one  and  the  same  night’,  said  the 
Earl,  ‘  nor  shall  we  be  far  apart  in  our  deaths’.  In  the 
night  the  Earl  kept  himself  waking,  but  Kark  slept  and 
went  on  evilly  in  his  sleep.  Then  the  Earl  waked  him 
and  asked  him  what  he  dreamed  ;  and  he  said,  ‘  I  was 
e’en  now  in  Ladir,  and  King  Olaf  laid  a  gold  necklace 
on  the  neck  of  me’.  The  Earl  answered,  ‘A  blood-red 
necklace  shall  Olaf  do  about  thy  neck  when  so  ye  meet  ’. 
So  thereafter  they  both  waked  as  men  waking  one  over 
the  other.  But  against  the  daybreak  the  Earl  fell 
asleep,  and  speedily  his  sleep  waxed  troubled,  till  to 
such  pitch  it  came  that  he  drew  up  under  him  his  heels 
and  his  head  as  if  he  would  rise  up,  and  cried  out  high 
and  awfully.  Then  waxed  Kark  adrad  and  full  of 
horror,  and  gripped  a  big  knife  from  out  his  belt  and 
thrust  it  through  the  Earl’s  throat  and  sheared  it  right 
out.  That  was  the  bane  of  Earl  Hakon.” 

Grim  as  the  Heimskringla  is,  it  is  not  all  blood  ; 
humour  and  high  purpose  and  beauty,  too,  are  to  be 
found  there  ;  most  of  all  we  recognise  that  its 
men  and  women  are  of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves.  In  these  stark  Northmen  we  see  the  source 
of  one  of  the  noblest  if  most  unprofitable  traits 
in  our  national  character,  the  refusal  to  the  point 
of  perversity  to  admit  the  existence  of  treachery  in  a 
friend,  and  utter  recklessness  in  the  conduct  of  a  point 


of  honour.  Again  and  again  someone  marches  open- 
eyed  to  his  doom  because  he  will  not  sully  his  soul  by 
recognising  the  villany  of  those  to  whom  he  has  given 
his  trust  ;  his  self-respect  is  more  to  him  than  his  life, 
just  as  the  Viking  must  carry  all  sail  whatever  the  wind 
that  blows.  Again  when  the  man  sins  he  knows  his 
iniquity  and  does  not  repent,  but  drains  the  cup  and 
takes  the  punishment  when  it  comes  without  complaint. 
Something  of  the  special  character  of  the  English 
gentleman,  for  good  and  for  evil,  has  come  to  our  race 
from  the  Northmen. 

The  Heimskringla  again  deals  not  infrequently  with 
English  affairs,  from  the  time  of  the  fostering  of  Hakon 
Haroldson  by  Athelstane  down  to  the  death  of  Harald 
the  Hardrcdy,  and  to  read  the  tale  of  this  same  Harald, 
mightiest  of  the  fighting  men  the  North  ever  sent  out, 
who  fought  for  the  Miklegarth  Emperors  in  Sicily  and 
Africa,  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  other  Harald, 
Godwinson,  at  the  fatal  battie  of  Stamford  Bridge,  but 
for  which  there  might  have  been  no  Norman  Conquest, 
is  to  gain  a  new  sense  of  the  unity  of  history. 

The  Heimskringla  and  its  kindred  Sagas  should  be 
part  of  the  liberal  education  of  every  boy,  not  only  for 
their  racial  connexion  and  historic  value,  but  because 
they  provide  the  finest  story-telling  in  the  world — noble 
literature  instinct  with  art  and  enjoyment,  besides 
which  the  Morte  d’Arthur,  the  stories  of  Charlemagne, 
or  the  Tale  of  Troy  itself,  seem  thin  and  artificial.  It 
is  wrought,  too,  in  the  high  heroic  temper,  and  though 
the  clash  of  arms  becomes  rarer,  the  occasions  grow 
not  fewer  when  as  a  man  he  will  be  called  to  spend 
himself  carelessly  for  a  dream  or  break  himself  against 
the  evil  he  cannot  overcome  ;  courage  is  still  the  virtue 
without  which  the  others  are  worthless  and  from  this 
Northern  world  he  may  catch  some  of  the  spirit  to  steel 
him  for  the  fight. 


ESPRIT  FIN. 

“  Milieux  d’Art.”  C.  B.  Liverpool :  Printed  privately 
by  Donald  Fraser,  37  Hanover  Street.  1906. 

THE  most  profound,  subtle,  and  concentrated  criticism 
which  has  appeared  in  England  for  many  years, 
is  contained  in  a  vast  pamphlet  written  in  French  and 
printed  on  tea-rose-coloured  quarto  paper  in  small 
capitals.  It  is  anonymous  but  for  the  initials  C.B.  This 
anonymity  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  penetrate,  but  to 
what  purpose  ?  Here  is  a  book  which  has  evidently 
been  written  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  way  of  noting 
certain  aspects  and  sensations  of  contemporary  English 
literature,  by  one  who  has  interested  himself,  like  a 
disinterested  explorer,  in  what  he  calls  “  1’Cude  topo- 
graphique  des  milieux  d’art  ”  ;  in  the  interaction  of 
milieu  and  temperament.  He  sees  in  Jane  Austen  “  un 
esprit  enticement  adapts  son  milieu  ”,  yet  always  a 
detached,  slightly  ironic  observer  (“  dans  la  des¬ 
cendance  directe  de  Montaigne  ”)  in  the  drawing-room 
of  life.  He  sees  Ernest  Dowson,  “  Ie  ‘  noteur’  de  ces 
infiniment  subtiles  degrC  par  lesquels  le  silence 
s’Cablit”,  under  the  image  of  a  traveller  who  steps  out 
of  the  train  at  a  terminus  into  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  jostling  of  a  popular  demonstration,  of  whose 
purpose  he  is  unaware.  Seeking  to  escape,  “  il  se 
trouve  sur  un  de  ces  refuges,  comme  dans  le£  grands 
‘  circus  ’  de  Londres,  oil  Ton  ne  peut  rester  long- 
temps  et  que  les  personnes  timides  ou  dtidai- 
gneuses  craignent  de  quitter  ”.  He  sees  Stevenson, 
in  whom  “  I’artiste  fut  incomplet,  parce  qu’il  n’eut  pas 
le  respect  de  son  art,  et  l’homme  d’action  possible 
fut  entrav^  par  des  relents  de  reve  ”,  under  the 
image  of  an  advertisement  copied  from  Bradshaw  : 
“  New  Palace  Hotel  ....  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Tennyson  received  his  inspiration  for  the  ‘  Idylls  ot 
the  King  ’.  .  .  .  Electric  light,  Golf,  Passengers’ 
Lift,  Hot  and  Cold  Sea-water  Baths.”  On  the  very 
spot  where  Stevenson  received  his  inspiration  he  sees 
“  un  edifice  avec  tous  les  ‘  modern  improvements  ’  ; 
histoires  de  trdsors  perdus,  legendes  ou  essais  (lumiCe 
Cectrique,  golf,  ascenseur).  Tout  cela,  si  brillant,  a 
pour  nous  le  tort  de  recouvrir  la  place  meme,  oil  le 
reve  jeune  de  Stevenson  aurait  pu  un  jour  lui  etre  rdv^l^, 
en  expression  dress6  He  sees  Hardy  working  in 
I  his  native  earth:  “les  £v£nements  sont  pour  lui  le 
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produitdu  paysage  qu’il  a  retrouve,  sinon  cre£  ”  ;  “les 
personnages,  lorsqu’ils  sont  penpus  en  motion  .... 
forment  une  partie  du  paysage  qui  se  deplace  ”.  “La 
hantise  de  la  grande  route,  la  seule  solitude  possible 
pour  tin  pays  cultiv6  et  ci vilisd.  Hardy  l’a  exprimde 

■dans  presque  tous  ses  romans . Au  milieu  des 

aventures,  la  route  fatidique  conserve  son  indifference 
intense  pour  les  evenements  et  les  hommes  vers  qui  elle 
m6ne  et  dont  elle  separe  ”.  And  of  Meredith,  of  Emily 
Bronte,  of  Henry  James,  of  George  Gissing,  of  Dickens 
as  the  incarnation  of  English  melodrama,  he  writes 
with  equal  insight,  with  a  not  less  novel  tact  in  follow¬ 
ing  a  clue,  the  least  obvious  clue,  to  its  centre  in  the 
labyrinth. 

This  book,  written  by  a  Frenchman  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  lived  long  in  England,  is  full  of  instruction  for 
us.  Here  is  someone  who  is  patient  and  without 
prejudice  ;  who  has  learnt  his  way  into  the  English 
mind,  into  the  English  way  of  feeling,  as  few  foreign 
observers  have  ever  done  ;  and  who  makes  no  mistakes 
in  his  judgment  of  values,  literary  or  other.  He  does 
not  start  with  theories,  as  Taine  did,  nor  bolster 
theories  with  unexistent  facts,  as  Taine  did  also.  He 
brings  a  method,  certain  tests,  and  he  applies  his  tests, 
he  develops  his  method,  with  the  sensitiveness,  not  of 
a  critic,  but  of  an  artist.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  for 
once  a  critic  who  can  tell  the  artist  how  and  why  he 
had  worked.  He  does  it  by  hints,  sufficient  for  the 
only  readers  for  whom  he  is  likely  to  care  ;  but  so  care¬ 
fully  restrained  from  any  undue  emphasis  in  enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  dust  on  the  butterfly’s  wings  so  tenderly 
spared  in  the  moment  of  capture,  that  he  can  call  a 
■delicate  and  certainly  illuminating  analysis  of  “un 
auteur  qui  a  revendiqu^  le  droit  d’etre  appele  enig- 
matique,”  “  Contribution  au  Mystire  d’Henry  James  ”. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  n  not  less  discriminatingly 
just  to  a  w’riter  so  English  aid  so  obvious  as  Dickens, 
and  in  his  analysis  of  the  qualities  proper  to  the  melo¬ 
drama,  and  of  the  incarnation  of  those  qualities,  in 
their  highest  degree,  in  Dickens,  he  seems  to  state  for 
the  first  time  with  exactitude  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Dickens.  He  shows  the  superiority  of 
Dickens  to  the  ordinary  writer  of  melodrama  by  an 
apt  comparison  of  his  work  with  the  work  of  Wilkie 
Collins:  “  Fun,  celui  de  Dickens,  rehausse  de  toute  la 
hantise  du  reve  ;  l’autre,  celui  de  Collins,  sobre  et 
concentre,  n’ayant  pour  le  soutenir  que  l’interet  meme 
de  la  situation,  du  motif.”  It  is,  as  he  expresses  it 
with  justice,  the  descent  “  du  reve  hallucine  avec  sa 
magie  de  couleur  k  Findication  simple  de  possibility 
dramatiques  ”.  Does  not  this  simple  comparison  help 
us  to  understand  Dickens  ? 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  the  substance 
of  the  novels  of  Meredith,  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  but  has 
anyone  ever  so  precisely  rendered  it  as  in  this  image  ? 
“  La  reality,  froide  et  inorganique,  chez  Meredith, 
semble  une  1  le  rocheuse  oil  viennentse  poser  des  esprits 
d'un  autre  monde  ”.  And  has  the  style  of  Meredith  ever 
been  so  precisely  rendered  as  in  this  ingenious  mixture 
of  two  images?  “  L’expression  anglaise  ‘  to  run  riot’, 
courir  la  bride  sur  le  cou,  peut  etre  appliquee  &  cette 
inspiration  souple  et  bondissante,  k  ce  style  qui  ecume 
autour  de  l’idee,  la  soul&ve,  la  fait  rebondir  comme  un 
jongleur  une  balle  ”.  Such  criticism  as  this  does  not 
analyse  merely,  nor  merely  suggest  ;  it  evokes  ;  and 
the  whole  book  is  a  book  of  evocations. 


EGYPTIAN  VIEWS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

•“  The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell.”  By  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.  3  vols.  London :  Kegan  Paul.  1906. 
18s.  net. 

Y  “The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell”  Dr.  Budge 
means  the  ideas  of  the  other  world  contained  in 
the  two  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians  which  are 
generally  known  to  scholars  as  Am-Duat  and  the  Book 
of  Gates.  They  are  books  which  apparently  had  no 
existence  before  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  composed  at  Thebes,  and  to 
ihave  been  known  only  to  a  small  and  select  circle  of 
the  educated  and  wealthier  classes.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  contented  with  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 


which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  dynasties,  and  with  which  the  beliefs  connected 
with  Osiris  were  associated. 

The  ritual  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead  had  been 
a  gradual  growth.  Portions  of  it  had  their  origin  in 
prehistoric  Egypt,  and  chapters  had  been  added  to  it 
from  time  to  time  from  the  local  rituals  of  the  country. 
Glosses  had  been  attached  to  the  text  in  order  to 
explain  old  and  forgotten  formulas,  and  the  glosses 
themselves  had  come  to  need  other  glosses  for  their 
interpretation.  Savage  magic  and  puerile  superstitions 
were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  advanced  views  about 
religion,  and  the  tribunal  of  Osiris,  where  the  soul  was 
weighed  against  truth  and  salvation  was  made  to 
depend  on  righteousness  of  life,  jostled  against  the 
charms  and  amulets  and  mystic  names  which  ensured  a 
safe  passage  to  the  dead  man  through  the  dangers  of 
the  next  world.  Successive  strata  of  religious  thought 
and  local  varieties  of  belief  are  all  reflected  in  the 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  ;  no  attempt  is  made 
to  harmonise  or  arrange  them  ;  they  lie  side  by  side 
like  the  fossils  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  The  early 
ancestor-worship,  the  later  Osirian  faith,  the  still  later 
solar  theology,  are  all  there  in  an  almost  hopeless 
confusion. 

But  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  in  one  form  or  another,  had 
been  the  sole  funerary  ritual  of  official  Egypt  through¬ 
out  the  period  when  the  Osirian  faith,  with  its  doctrines 
of  righteousness,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  of  identification  with  the  god,  was  engaged  in 
supplanting  the  rival  beliefs  that  had  once  flourished 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  With  that  faith,  therefore,  it 
remained  closely  connected  ;  if  the  Osirian  faith  were 
to  be  superseded,  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  also 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Heliopolis  had  been  the  seat 
of  a  solar  worship  from  a  very  early  epoch,  and 
Professor  Maspero  has  long  since  pointed  out  that  it 
was  probably  the  source  of  the  theological  system  which 
made  the  Sun-god  in  his  threefold  manifestation  the 
supreme  deity.  The  solar  theology  eventually  mingled 
with  the  Osirian  faith,  and  Egyptian  philosophy  began 
to  resolve  the  various  local  divinities  into  forms  of  the 
Sun-god  Ra.  With  the  recovery  of  Egyptian  inde¬ 
pendence  under  the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty 
Thebes  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  Amon  the 
god  of  Thebes  naturally  took  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Pantheon.  His  identification  with  the  Sun-god 
followed  almost  of  necessity,  and  he  was  henceforth 
known  as  Amon-Ra.  The  attributes  of  Ra  were 
transferred  to  him  along  with  the  theology  which 
centred  in  the  Sun-god,  and  this  involved  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  life  after  death. 

The  book  Am-Duat,  the  book  “  of  the  Other  World  ”, 
was  a  result  of  the  new  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Theban  priests.  It  replaced  the  heaven  of  Osiris  by 
the  solar  bark  which  passed  through  the  twelve  regions 
or  hours  of  the  Other  World  during  the  night  bearing 
with  it  the  followers  of  Ra  and  lighting  up  the  dreary 
regions  of  Hades  as  it  passed  in  succession  through 
them.  Those  only  who  had  been  worshippers  of  Ra 
and  were  acquainted  with  his  mystic  names  could 
enter  the  bark  and  live  eternally  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  older  gods  became  the  shadowy  servitors  of  Ra  ; 
like  Sokar  of  Memphis,  Osiris  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
land  of  darkness,  dependent  for  what  light  he  and 
his  followers  could  obtain  on  the  brief  passage  of  the 
solar  bark.  The  happy  heaven,  the  better  Egypt,  to 
which  his  worshippers  had  looked  forward  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  dreary  prison-house  ;  the  truth  and 
righteousness  demanded  from  those  who  would  enter 
it  were  replaced  by  a  system  of  Gnosticism  which 
only  the  rich  and  cultured  few  were  able  to  learn. 
The  book  Am-Duat  was  essentially  the  ritual  of  an 
aristocracy. 

But  the  old  belief  in  Osiris  and  all  that  it  implied 
was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be 
suppressed,  and  accordingly  a  new  ritual  was  com¬ 
posed,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  Amon-Ra  and  those  of  Osiris.  Here>  though 
the  general  scheme  of  the  Book  Am-Duat  was  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  solar  bark  still  pursued  its  way  through 
the  realms  of  the  dead,  Osiris  was  acknowledged  to  be 
lord  of  the  under  world,  “whose  kingdom”,  as  Dr. 
Budge  says,  “was  everlasting”.  This  new  ritual  was 
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the  so-called  Book  of  Gates,  which  however  like  the 
Book  Am-Duat  was  of  Theban  origin,  and  while  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  claims  of  the  popular 
theology  nevertheless  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the 
Theban*  god  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  in  which  the  primary  place 
was  given  to  the  followers  of  Ra,  and  the  highest 
beatitude,  that  of  living  for  ever  in  the  light  of  the  Sun- 
god,  was  made  to  depend  on  knowledge,  rather  than 
on  obedience  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  Osiris  was  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  heaven 
to  which  it  led  was  transferred  to  the  realms  of  night. 

Dr.  Budge’s  third  volume  is  based  on  lectures 
delivered  by  him  upon  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  and 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  interesting  description  of  the 
contents  and  character  of  the  two  Theban  rituals  for 
the  dead.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  texts, 
with  translations,  of  the  rituals  themselves,  and  will 
be  welcome  to  the  English  student  of  Comparative 
Religion.  None  of  the  materials  has  escaped  Dr. 
Budge’s  unwearied  industry,  and  he  has  added  a  valu¬ 
able  index  of  names  and  facts  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume.  The  English  reader  now  has  before  him  all 
that  can  be  known  at  present  about  the  Book  Am-Duat 
and  the  Book  of  Gates. 

Dr.  Budge  seems  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  Osirian 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  righteousness  is  older  than 
the  Theban  period.  But  he  has  forgotten  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  which  show  that  the  “  Negative  Confes¬ 
sion  ”  must  have  formed  an  important  part  of  Egyptian 
belief  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  Thus  in  the  age  of  the 
Hyksos  we  find  Baba  at  El-Kab  pleading  on  his  own 
behalf,  not  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  but  his  good  deeds 
on  earth,  how  he  had  fed  the  hungry  and  supplied  corn 
to  the  needy  in  the  time  of  famine.  Dr.  Budge  has 
adopted  Professor  Maspero’s  suggestion  that  Osiris  was 
originally  the  god  of  Mendes  in  the  Delta  who  came 
afterwards  to  be  identified  with  Khent-Amenti  of 
Abydos  ;  recent  archaeological  discovery,  however,  is 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  this  hypothesis,  and  when 
Osiris  first  appears  he  is  already  the  god  of  Abydos. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  in  later  days  “  the  Egyptians 
reverted  to  their  old  belief”  in  the  northern  situation  of 
the  Paradise  of  Osiris,  since  it  had  then  been  relegated 
to  the  sky.  Nor  is  Professor  Wiedemann’s  view  very 
acceptable  which  identifies  Osiris  with  the  Corn-god 
Nepra.  So-called  “  beds  of  Osiris”,  that  is  to  say  the 
figures  of  the  god  formed  of  moist  soil  in  which  ears  of 
corn  were  sown  and  allowed  to  germinate,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Amon-hotep  II.  and  of  Yua 
and  Tua,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  existed  before 
the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty.  The  ancient  beliefs 
of  Egypt,  however,  admit  of  many  interpretations  ;  we 
may  be  able  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  its  sacred 
books,  but  the  real  sense  of  them  may  still  elude  us. 
There  are  many  points  on  which  certainty  is  unattain¬ 
able  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  reached  even  if  we  could 
bring  an  old  Egyptian  again  to  life. 

The  illustrations  with  which  Dr.  Budge  has  enriched 
his  work  are  excellent  and  well  chosen.  But  why  does 
he  say  that  the  kings  of  the  Thirteenth  dynasty  reigned 
only  in  the  Delta,  and  that  the  kings  of  the  Fourteenth 
dynasty  were  their  contemporaries  ?  No  support  at  all 
events  for  such  a  statement  can  be  found  in  the  native 
monuments. 


THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. 

“  Early  Engraving  and  Engravers  in  England  (1545 
1695).”  By  Sidney  Colvin.  With  Forty-one  Fac¬ 
similes  in  Photogravure.  London  :  printed  by  order 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  1906.  £5  5s. 

PERHAPS  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  power 
of  association  in  affecting  the  ?esthetic  sense  can 
be  imagined  than  the  variation  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Europe  of  the  early  Renaissance  period  are  held  in  the 
countries  of  their  origin  and  outside  them.  By  universal 
consent  the  artists  and  handicraftsmen  of  Italy  during 
this  epoch  are  admitted  to  have  informed  their  works 
with  a  spirit  which  has  and  must  always  compel  the 


admiration  of  all  men.  Fired  by  their  example,  all 
trans-Alpine  nations  were  prompted  to  “have  a  taste” 
and  produced  works  of  art  which  unquestionably 
appealed  to  contemporary  compatriots  as  satisfactory 
imitations  of  the  Italian  style  and  even  of  the  more 
remote  classical  models  upon  which  that  style  itself 
was  founded. 

Yet  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  barbaric  richness 
of  Chambord  and  Blois,  or  even  the  over-elongated 
elegance  of  the  nymphs  of  the  Fontainebleau  school — 
the  actual  offspring  of  their  own  pencils — can  ever 
have  cut  more  than  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Florentines  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  con¬ 
temporary  Frenchman,  to  whom  these  works  seemed 
models  of  fine  taste  in  the  grand  style,  would  doubtless 
have  shuddered  at  the  monstrous  ornaments  heaped 
one  upon  another  in  the  facade  of  Wollaton  Hall,  the 
Schools  Tower  at  Oxford,  or  any  of  the  sumptuous 
family  monuments  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  English  country  church.  Our  ancestors,  in  their 
turn,  would  have  smiled  scornfully  upon  the  barbarous 
attempts  of  the  Northern  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
to  produce  would-be  classical  art  of  the  same  stamp. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  is  not  that  the 
nations  nearer  to  the  sun  of  inspiration  should  at  that 
time  have  despised  the  uncouth  efforts  of  those  further 
removed  from  it,  but  that  the  compatriots  of  these 
fumbling  artists  should  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries- 
— filled  with  accumulated  artistic  discovery  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  experience — still  find  something  spirit-stirring  in 
the  naive  performances  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
artists.  Mr.  Colvin  has  most  felicitously  described 
this  “Tudor  taste  or  tastelessness”  as  a  “jumble  of 
miscellaneous  elements,  allegorical,  emblematical,  and 
heraldic,  would-be  classical  and  misunderstood  Gothic 
decorative  forms,  of  strapwork,  jewel-work,  mauresque, 
and  nondescript,  the  whole  producing  an  odd,  un¬ 
decided,  wholly  indefensible  and  absurd,  and  yet  rich 
and  rather  agreeably  fantastic  effect”. 

Yet  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  possible  existence  of 
abstract  beauty  in  any  one  of  these  elements,  any  more 
than  the  certain  pres*ence  of  concrete  ugliness  in  the 
combination  of  them,  which  endears  the  buildings,  the 
portraits,  the  tombs  or  the  engraved  frontispieces  of 
that  period  to  any  English  eye  ;  it  is  simply  the  fact  that 
they  stand  the  only  graphic  records  of  one  of  the  most 
glorious  epochs  of  British  history.  A  conglomerate 
mass  of  ill-proportioned,  misapplied  sculptured  orna¬ 
ments — it  is  the  tomb  of  England’s  Elizabeth  ;  a  clumsily- 
drawn,  coarsely-graven  diagram  —  it  is  the  most 
authentic  resemblance  which  we  have  of  Shakespeare 
an  overloaded  pageant  of  incomprehensible  allegory — 
it  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  volumes  in  which  Bacon  and 
Spenser  beheld  their  own  works.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  forgive,  even  if  we  do  not  become  quite  unconscious 
of  their  artistic  shortcomings. 

Nor  is  patriotic  interest  in  any  of  this  art,  or,  to 
confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  subject  ot 
the  magnificent  volume  under  consideration,  ot  these’ 
engravings,  materially  reduced  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  makers  were  for  the  most  part  foreign  refugees 
from  religious  persecution.  On  the  contrary,  an 
added  historical  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
enabled  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  portraits  and  title-pages  to  estimate,  to 
a  degree  which  the  fugitive  nature  of  the  products  of 
other  trades— not  less  flourishing  and  remunerative  in 
their  day  —  forbids  us,  the  immense  benefits  which 
English  'commerce  and  art  gained  by  the  welcome 
afforded  to  the  Protestant  fugitives. 

Mr.  Colvin  has  unearthed  a  number  of  new  and 
entertaining  details  concerning  the  career  of  Thomas 
Geminus,  a  Flemish  surgeon  and  printer  (to  name  two 
of  the  professions  which  he  plied  in  the  Courts  of 
Henry  VIII.  his  son  and  daughters)  who  produced  in 
154^  the  first  engravings  on  metal  executed  in  this 
country.  These  prints,  anatomical  diagrams  pirated 
from  Vesalius,  possess  no  intrinsic  interest,  but  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  discovered  by  Mr.  Colvin 
in  the  library  of  Eton  College,  is  a  work  of  very  great 
iconographic  and  not  inconsiderable  artistic  value. 
The  magnificent,  unique  portrait  of  the  same  queen 
by  William  Rogers  is  also  well  reproduced  in  the 
book.  Upon  the  whole  the  several  engraved  portraits 
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of  the  Virgin  Queen  give  a  somewhat  terrifying  idea  of 
her  appearance,  like  some  highly-magnified  picture 
of  a  malignant-looking  insect  or  like  one  of  the 
Tudors’  own  heraldic  monsters.  And  one  cannot 
be  surprised  that  she  caused  to  be  drafted  the  famous 
proclamation  forbidding  the  dissemination  of  unlicensed 
representations  of  her  person.  Mr.  Colvin  doubts 
whether  the  proclamation  was  ever  actually  put  into 
force  ;  but,  if  a  statement  made  by  Evelyn  in  his 
“  Sculptura  ”  is  to  be  trusted,  steps  were  taken  to 
abate  the  scandal  which  would  fully  account  for  the 
rarity  of  the  uncompromising  productions  of  the  early 
engravers.  In  one  instance,  he  declares  “so  many 
vile  copies”  were  “multiplied  from  an  ill  painting,  as 
being  called  in  and  brought  to  Essex  House,  did  for 
several  years  furnish  the  Pastry  Men  ”  (predecessors  of 
Lord  Byron’s  portmanteau-makers)  “  with  peels  for  the 
use  of  their  ovens  ”. 

In  the  remaining  facsimiles  the  art  of  Elstrack, 
Delaram,  the  De  Passes  ;  Payne,  Marshall,  and  Glover, 
is  liberally  exhibited.  A  series  of  beautiful  plates 
after  Faithorne,  Loggan  and  White  show  English 
line-engraving  in  its  most  brilliant  and  tasteful  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  text  the  reader  is  “  invited  to  go  over” 
the  ground  traversed  in  Walpole’s  now  somewhat  anti¬ 
quated  catalogue  of  English  engravers,  “afresh,  in  the 
light  of  a  close  and  first-hand  study  both  of  the  whole 
engraved  material,  and  of  whatever  literary  and  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  exist  that  bear  upon  it  ”,  and  guided 
with  a  scientific  accuracy  and  enlivened  by  a  literary 
style. 

The  weak  point  in  the  book  is  one  which  is,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  a  minutely  detailed  study  of  any 
moment  of  history,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  bounds  set 
to  the  subject.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
earliest  English  woodcuts,  or  discussing  the  entire 
ceuvre  of  Hollar,  Mr.  Colvin  would  have  thrown  further 
light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  first  appearance  of 
engraving  on  metal  in  this  country,  and  the  counter¬ 
action  of  etching  upon  engraving  and  vice  versa  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  if  he  had  devoted  a  few  pages  to 
the  influence  ot  Holbein  and  Hollar  upon  English  book 
illustration,  and  an  occasional  glance  at  the  wood  blocks 
and  etchings  contemporary  with  the  engravings  he 
was  discussing.  Again  some  reference  might  well 
have  been  made  to  engraved  brass  memorials  ;  the 
ascription,  which  was  once  seriously  propounded,  of 
■certain  monumental  brasses  to  the  Hogenburghs  is 
doubtless  an  error,  but  Richard  Haydock,  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  whose  printed  engravings  Mr.  Colvin  notices, 
unquestionably  executed  some  plates  of  this  sort,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  other  artists  used  their  skill 
upon  brasses  as  well  as  upon  sundials  and  other  work 
of  that  type. 


NOVELS. 

•“A  Maid  of  Normandy:  a  Romance  of  Versailles." 
By  Dora  M.  Jones.  London:  Blackwood.  190S.  6s. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Jones  gives  us  some  pretty  pictures  of 
Normandy  and  some  faint  impressions  of  Society  in 
and  around  the  Courts  of  Louis  at  Versailles  and  of  the 
exiled  James  at  S.  Germain.  The  storv  itself  is  con¬ 
ventional  in  the  highest  degree.  It  shows  the  brave 
young  Comte  de  Cressy  and  the  fair  Lady  Mary  who 
serves  the  English  Queen  and  dreams  of  the  Comte. 
He,  however,  falls  in  love  with  another  and  a  simple 
maiden  and  so  earns  the  hatred  of  the  beautiful  spoiled 
and  wicked  Madame  de  Sericourt  who,  though  married, 
desires  his  love  and  homage.  Two  great  churchmen, 
Fenelon  being  one,  a  poison-maker,  and  a  few  common¬ 
place  people  as  tools  complete  the  necessary  elements 
for  a  story  of  love,  intrigue,  revenge,  and  retribution. 
The  idea  of  making  the  heroine  lame  is  new  in  stories 
of  this  period,  though  a  maimed  principal  character 
has  become  a  familiar  feature  of  fiction  dealing  with 
contemporary  life.  Miss  Jones  writes  with  restraint 
and  delicacy,  and  with  a  real  power  in  depicting  scenery 
and  sunniness  ;  but  she  has  scarcely  taken  enough 
thought  to  make  her  characters  live  and  move.  The 
device,  too,  of  shirking  critical  moments  and  tragical 
developments  by  “taking  them  as  read”  between  the  1 


close  of  one  chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is 
neither  a  new  nor  a  commendable  trick  in  the  art  of 
story-telling. 

“Dick.”  By  G.  F.  Bradby.  London:  Smith,  Elder. 
1906.  3s.  6d. 

There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Bradbv’s 
book — it  is  too  short,  and  we  are  as  sorry  to  part  with 
“  Dick  ”  in  the  last  chapter,  as  his  host  and  hostess 
were  at  the  end  of  the  summer  holidays  in  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  All  that  is  attractive  and  lovable  and  admir¬ 
able  in  simple  boy-nature  is  to  be  found  in  “  Dick  ”, 
with  his  boyish  activities  and  preferences,  his  ingenuity, 
his  expressive  language,  and  his  delightful  code  of 
schoolboy  honour  and  politeness.  Mr.  Bradby  evi¬ 
dently  thoroughly  understands  and  appreciates  boys; 
he  writes  unusually  well  if  a  trifle  too  elaborately,  and 
he  has  a  very  keen  and  admirable  sense  of  humour. 
He  is  inclined  though  to  be  hard  on  the  feminine  sex, 
which  he  apparently  regards  in  the  half-pitying  way 
characteristic  of  the  schoolboy  whose  appreciation  of 
women  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

“The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.”  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  1906.  6s. 

This  story,  which  is  published  anonymously,  is  a 
piece  of  rather  tiresome  gush,  written  in  American 
slang,  about  Japan,  and  the  personal  experiences  in 
that  country  of  the  narrator,  a  female  missionary  from 
Kentucky.  Apparently  the  author  was  in  Japan  during 
the  war,  and  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  dishing  up 
her  mild  adventures  in  novel  form,  and  of  displaying 
her  enthusiasm  for  everything  Japanese.  One  can  only 
sympathise  with  the  Japanese  children,  whom  she  must 
have  left,  after  four  years’  instruction,  hopelessly 
Americanised,  and  speaking  pigeon  English  with  a 
Kentucky  drawl. 

“  Wild  Justice.”  By  Lloyd  Osbourne.  London  : 

Heinemann.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Osbourne’s  picturesque  tales  are  all  of  Samoa, 
of  the  ways  of  natives  and  of  beach-combers  and  of 
sailors — described  in  a  straightforward  interesting 
way.  Some  of  the  stories  are  tragic,  some  humourous 
and  some  sentimental,  all  are  readable  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  if  not  brilliant,  for  Mr.  Osbourne  is  an  excellent 
craftsman,  though  he  has  not  the  powers  of  a 
Stevenson  or  a  Conrad. 

“The  Wheel  of  Life.”  By  Ellen  Glasgow.  London: 
Constable.  1906.  6s. 

Like  most  feminine  writers,  Miss  Glasgow  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  sex,  and  with  the 
mutual  attitude  of  men  and  women.  There  is  much 
that  is  original  and  thoughtful  in  her  studies  of  the 
various  couples  whose  loves  and  antipathies  fill  the 
book,  but  she  is  too  fond  of  discussion.  She  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  ideas  but  they  are  not  all  valuable  and 
her  perpetual  gushing  eloquence  seems  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  incidents.  The  women 
characters  are  remarkably  well  drawn,  the  men  are  less 
successful — they  are  so  very  literary  and  introspective 
in  their  conversation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Balfourian  Parliament,  1900-1905.’’  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Lucy,  it  seems,  has  been  handicapped  in  writing  up  the 
history  of  the  1900-1905  Parliament:  it  was  “less  fruitful  ot 
picturesque  incident  than  were  some  of  its  predecessors 
“  Opportunities  of  describing  personal  incidents  and  domestic 
scenes  ”  were  limited.  Mr.  Lucy  need  not  be  apologetic.  His 
book  after  all  seems  to  be  packed  with  personalities.  If  there 
is  not  quite  so  much  about  white  duck  trousers  and  orchid 
buttonholes  and  cummerbunds,  white  waistcoats  or  deer-stalker 
hats  as  lovers  of  the  tattle  of  Parliament  may  yearn  after, 
there  are  any  number  of  scenes  and  personalities.  If  it  were 
not  for  Mr.  Lucy  nearly  all  these  invaluable  sources  of  history 
might  be  lost,  a  dreadful  thing  to  consider.  Fancy  the  loss  to  pos¬ 
terity  if  it  were  utterly  forgotten,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Wemyss 
in  his  excitement  one  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords,  “brought 
a  gesticulatory  arm  in  rough  contact  with  the  royal  hat”  !  For 
people  who  read  Mr.  Lucy's  diaries  of  Parliament  through  and 
through,  we  have  little  doubt  a  fact  like  this  is  of  more  a  alue 
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than  a  score  of  great  dull  debates  on  education  or  South 
Africa  or  the  fiscal  question.  Scarcely  less  valuable  would  be 
the  description  of  how  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  James  Ferguson 
and  Sir  Harry  Jones  competed  for  corner  seats  ;  or  of  how 
in  the  twilight  of  a  May  evening  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  slumbering  side  by  side  on  the  Ministerial  bench 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Lucy  almost  expected  to  see 
“  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  advance  on  tiptoe  and  cover  them 
with  leaves”.  Here  then  the  profound  student  of  Parliament 
will  find  all  the  figures  and  funny  men  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Lucy  hits  them  all  off  as  only  he  can.  But 
why  should  he  describe  Mr.  Churchill’s  memory  as  “phe¬ 
nomenal  ”  ? 

“Othello  Unveiled.”  By  Rentala  Venkata  Subbaran.  Madras: 

1906.  20s. 

We  know  what  to  expect  of  this  extraordinary  work  after 
reading  the  notice  of  “  Hamlet  Unveiled”,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  printed  in  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  book 
opposite  the  title-page.  It  is  declared  that  “  Hamlet  Un¬ 
veiled  ”  “  revealed  the  true  picture  of  the  magnificent  tragedy 
for  the  first  time  after  three  centuries”,  and  that  it  presented 
the  characters  “  in  their  genuine  beauty  and  symmetry  which 
has  escaped  the  perception  of  the  world’s  greatest  intellects 
and  critics  It  reads  more  like  a  circus  than  a  literary  notice. 
A  little  of  it  may  go  a  long  way,  but  it  is  really  rather  good  fun  of 
a  sort.  In  his  preface  the  author  declares  it  a  sadly  ironical  fact 
that  he  could  not  find  any  publisher  to  take  up  his  work  and 
had  to  make  himself  both  printer  and  publisher.  Whether  he 
was  his  own  compositor  into  the  bargain  is  not  stated,  but  we 
should  not  wonder.  Othello  is  unveiled  in  the  four  hundred 
pages  of  explanatory  matter  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  the 
reader  is  helped  along  in  reading  the  play  itself  by  footnotes 
designed  to  clear  up  all  the  more  difficult  and  profound 
passages.  Here  are  some  good  specimens  of  the  footnotes  : 
“  Saucy — insolent,  outrageous”;  “  Lascivious — lustful”;  “  My 
Peculiar  End — my  own  particular  end”;  “ Mandr agora — 
popularly  called  ‘  mandrake  ’ — a  soporific  herb  ”  ;  “  He  dies — 
lie  shall  die  ”.  We  have  not  seen  R.  V.  Subbaran’s  “  Hamlet 
Unveiled”,  but  if  his  notes  equal  these  in  subtlety  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  no  further  mystery  can  attach  to  the  play. 


create.  Dr.  Man’s  “  Introduction  to  Geology”  does  not  belong  to 
this  pretentious  class.  It  is  meant  for  the  tiro  and  the  layman 
and  wisely  avoids  the  many  debatable  points  with  which  the 
subject  bristles.  Not  that  it  lacks  suggestiveness  as  is  shown 
by  its  scattered  hints  on  the  influence  of  geology  on  scenery. 

“  The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  with  a  Commentary  based 
principally  upon  that  of  Proclus  Diadochus.”  By  William 
Barrett  Frankland.  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press. 
1906.  6s.  net. 

“  Geometry  Theoretical  and  Practical.”  Part  I.  By  W.  P. 

Workman  and  A.  G.  Cracknell.  London :  Clive.  1906.  3s.  6d. 
“Solid  Geometry.”  By  Charles  Davison.  Cambridge:  At  the 

University  Press.  1906.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  Cubic  Surfaces.”  By  W.  H.  Blythe.  Cambridge :  At  the 

University  Press.  1906.  4s.  net. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Frankland’s  commentary  on  “The  First 
Book  of  Euclid”  all  the  more  warmly  as  it  is  a  genuine  work 
of  erudition  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  products  of  Con¬ 
tinental  learning.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  think  how  many 
of  our  best  scholars  waste  their  time  in  the  production  of 
miserable  little  text-books  for  getting  through  the  Little-go  or 
Responsions.  Cumbered  with  much  serving  in  the  way  of 
hackwork  examining  they  seem  to  forget  that  research  is  the 
goal  of  all  true  scholarship.  Mr.  Frankland  attempts  to  give 
us  the  real  Euclid — free  from  the  glosses  of  ancient  and  modern 
scholiasts  which  have  not  infrequently  operated  to  Euclid’s 

{Continued  on  page  628.) 
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“  Brownsea  Island,”  by  C.  van  Raalte  (Humphreys,  12s.  net),  is 
a  book  of  considerable  local  interest,  gaily  illustrated  by 
Florence  van  Raalte.  It  describes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islets  on  the  English  coast,  and  gives  its  history  from  mediaeval 
times.  This  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so 
has  been  distinguished  by  many  excellent  local  histories 
among  which  this  is  not  the  least. — “  The  Base  and  Fall  of  Reading 
Abbey”,  by  J.  B.  Hurry  (Stock),  is  another  work  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Mr.  Hurry  brought 
out  some  years  ago  a  larger  work  on  this  subject  which  was 
noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review.  This  is  a  reprint,  some¬ 
what  amplified,  of  the  Presidential  address  to  the  Reading 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  last  year. — “Months  at  the 
Lakes  ”  (MacLehose,  5s.  net)  is  a  pleasant  record  by  H.  D. 
Rawnsley  of  changes  in  the  mood  and  face  of  nature  in  the 
English  Lakes,  which  he  tells  us  it  has  been  his  custom  to  keep 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  arranges  his  book  in  months, 
and  under  each  adds  some  account  of  the  life  of  the  dales 
folk.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs  in  half  tone, 
some  of  which  are  distinctly  good. 

“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Mai.  3  fr. 

Pierre  Loti  continues  his  study  of  the  modern  Turkish 
woman  which  seems  to  us  to  have  little  foundation  in  fact  or 
theory.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  Islam  that 
Turkish  women  should  have  interviews  with  fascinating  French 
novelists  even  in  the  remoter  environs  of  Constantinople  and 
we  know  of  no  facts  on  which  such  a  story  can  reasonably  be 
based.  This  would  be  little  to  say  against  his  romance  if  it 
were  interesting  as  a  story,  but  Pierre  Loti  is  growing  tedious. 
A  study  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the  French 
Revolution  does  full  justice  to  Washington’s  common  sense  in 
avoiding  all  expression  of  sympathy  with  French  excesses,  so 
compromising  for  the  new  Republic  in  the  West.  M.  Charmes’ 
verdict  on  the  French  elections  strongly  resembles  that  passed 
by  the  Saturday  Review  last  week.  “  We  may  as  well,”  he 
says,  “recognise  the  fact  that  all  the  vexations  and  shame  of 
these  recent  years  have  not  produced  on  the  country  the  deep 
impression  that  many  people  had  hoped.” 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1S26. 


Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  TLACE,  GLASGOW. 

London  Office  -  -  1  THREADNEEDLL  STREET,  E.C. 


LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES 


Low  Premiums  under  the  Society's  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  $%  or  5J Yr  on  the  Sum  Assured. 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Lives)  Established  1807  (Annuities) 


Head  Office- 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City— 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Pranches—  Eag’e  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 
ce*  t.  of  the  Piemiuni*  paid  during  the  Quinquen¬ 
nium  ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company's  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  arF-'rd  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici¬ 
pating  Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

“An  Introduction  to  Geology.”  By  J.  E.  Marr.  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press.  1906.  3s.  net. 

Many  so-called  introductions  prolegomena  and  outlines  are 
a  mere  snare  to  the  beginner.  They  are  really  so  elaborate  in 
their  treatment  that  they  practically  exhaust  our  existing 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  deal  with.  They  are  as  it  were 
vestibules  and  porches  of  temples  that  only  future  research  can 


Total  Funds  exceed  £1  2,000,000- 


fire,  LIFE,  MARINE,  ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY,  TRUSTEES  &  EXECUTORS. 


Head  Office — COR h: HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Comoanv  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  28*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company’s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  cn  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 


Total  Income  tor  62  Years,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82'3  p.C. 
10*5  p.c. 
5*9  p.c. 
1*3  p.c. 


100  p.c. 

Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£  1.000, 000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2.000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Direotors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  E.  Duke,  Esq  ,  K.C. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing 


Robert  Hhnrv  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL  D. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

two  payments  of  the  amount 


JJouDle  advantage  policies  issueu  sccuimg  ...c, .  „  ...  .....  - 

assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 

death  thereafter.  .  T ,  .  , _ 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  C.C.Y.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13 '7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. —  Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary'  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  attherateof^os^percent^per  annum  on  sums  assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms.  _ 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES, 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1906.— All  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  on 
1st  June  in  that  year  will  share  in  the  Distribution. 

Office:— 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums •  Low  Expenses • 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION] 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 


“  Excellent  bonuses  are  declared  by  the  Society,  which  is  in 
every  respect  a  progressive  and  prosperous  institution.” 

Daily  News. 

OLD  AGE  PENSION 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  Particulars  to  Deft.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

V.  - 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 


A 

Cash  Payment  of 

£1,525 

O 

O  ;  or, 

An 

Annuity  of 

140 

O 

O  ;  or. 

A 

Free  Paid-up  Policy 

•for  2,180 

O 

0. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  for  frosfectus  of 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE, 

Founded  1848. 

TEN  YEARS ’  PROGRESS. 

Annual 

1 

1894  - 

£1,012,786 

Income 

1904 

-  -  £1,348,659 

1894  - 

.  „  -  £5,536,659 

Assets 

• 

1904 

-  -  £9,014,532 

Payments 

1894  - 

.  _  .  £12,173,703 

under 

Policies 

• 

1904 

-  £20,474,666 

Head  Office 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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disadvantage.  As  Messrs.  Workman  and  Cracknell  truly 
say  in  their  “  Geometry  Theoretical  and  Practical  ”,  “  those 
who  know  Euclid  best,  respect  him  most  ”.  Their  book  is  a 
compromise  between  Euclid  and  the  newer  school  geometry. 
They  rightly,  as  we  think,  insist  on  the  value  of  a  certain 
amount  of  memory  work,  which  certainly  has  its  place  after 
the  intelligence  has  been  duly  exercised  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  one  thing  to  see  through  a  process  of  reason¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  further  step  to  make  certain  of  permanently  making 
it  part  of  one’s  own  knowledge,  not  as  a  sort  of  thing  to  be 
pigeon-holed  in  some  brain-centre,  but  to  be  utilised  for 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  information.  It  is  curious  how  each 
country  has  its  own  fashions  in  mathematics,  which  are  quite 
as  distinctive  and  often  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  dress  01- 
etiquette.  Solid  geometry  has  a  great  vogue  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  In  England  it  usually  appears  in  the 
school  curriculum  at  the  fag-end  of  Euclid.  Few  students 
regard  it  with  any  seriousness,  knowing  that  one  or  at  most 
two  questions  will  ever  be  asked  on  the  subject  at  the  inevit¬ 
able  examination  that  like  the  poor  is  ever  with  11s.  Happily, 
as  Mr.  Davison  observes,  the  recent  changes  in  the  teaching  of 
plane  geometry  may  very  well  lead  to  a  universal  interest  in 
this  important  branch  of  geometry.  Such  a  book  should  prove 
a  good  introduction  to  Mr.  Blythe’s  interesting  monograph 
“  On  Models  of  Cubic  Surfaces”. 

“A  New  Junior  Arithmetic.”  By  H.  Bompas  Smith.  London: 

Methuen.  1906.  2s.  6d. 

“The  Teacher’s  Blackboard  Arithmetic.”  Part  II.  By  “Tact.” 

London:  Blackie.  1906.  Is.  6d. 

“  The  Winchester  Arithmetic.”  By  C.  Godfrey  and  G.  M.  Bell. 

Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1906. 

Mr.  Bompas  Smith  tries  to  hold  the  balance  even  between 
the  concrete  arithmetic  which  is  now  the  fashion  and  those 
interminable  lines  or  columns  of  figures  to  be  multiplied  or 
added  that  made  the  subject  such  a  dismal  one  in  the  past. 
Thus,  while  holding  firm  to  the  doctrine  that  the  teaching 
should  deal  with  the  pupil’s  actual  environment,  he  also  sees 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  to  a  certain  extent  the  knack 
of  rapid  and  accurate  calculation  which  seems  in  some 
danger  of  being  neglected  to-day.  “  The  Teacher’s  Blackboard 
Arithmetic  ”  is  intended  as  a  "help  for  those  who  teach  large 
classes,  as  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  striking  novelties  but  the  general  arrangement  is 
clear.  “The  Winchester  Arithmetic”  is  a  more  ambitious 
book.  It  caters  for  teachers  as  well  as  boys.  The  interleaved 
deacher's  copy  not  only  contains  the  answers  but  specimens  of 
worked-out  exercises.  Few  teachers,  we  hope,  will  need  such 
help,  as  if  they  do  they  ought  not  to  be  teaching  at  all.  Other¬ 
wise  there  are  many  good  points  about  the  book.  The  con¬ 
nexion  with  algebra  is  clearly  shown,  oral  arithmetic  is  made  a 
tgreat  feature,  and  the  sound  dictum  laid  down  that  oral  arith¬ 
metic  should  often  precede  and  even  be  in  advance  of  the 
-written  work. 


“Oxford  Modern  French  Series.” — Les  Chouans.  By  Honore  de 
Balzac.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Freeman.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1906. 

Le  Verre  d’Eau.  Come'die.”  Edited  by  W.  G.  Etheridge.  London  : 
Blackie.  1906. 

“  Eivington’s  New  Junior  French  Texts.” — (1)  Trois  Contes  de 
Fees  ;  (2)  Fables  Choisies  de  La  Fontaine.  London  :  Blackie. 
1906.  Is.  each. 

‘  Arnold's  French  Texts.” — (1)  Monsieur  Tringle.  Par  Champfleury. 

(2)  Marie- Antoinette.  Par  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt. 

(3)  Vie  de  Polichinelle.  Par  Octave  Feuillet.  (4)  Le  Forcat. 
Par  Madame  de  Segur.  (5)  Le  bon  Pere.  Par  Florian. 
(6)  La  Souris  Blanche  et  les  Petits  Souliers.  Par  Hegesippe 
Moreau.  Price  6d.  each.  London:  Arnold.  1906. 

M.  Delbos  has  been  well  advised  to  add  Balzac’s  fascinating  | 
romance  “Les  Chouans”  to  his  Modern  French  Series.  Mr. 
Freeman  supplies  an  adequate  introduction  and  prefatory  note. 
The  note  on  gars  might  very  well  have  indicated  that  it  is  an 
old  nominative  like  patre,  &c.  To  say  of  “galette  de  sarrasin  ” 
that  “  it  should  properly  be  called  crepe,  but  never  is”  strikes 
one  as  a  peculiar  way  of  stating  things.  We  note  “  ler”  for  “filer”. 
Mr.  Etheridge  s  edition  of  Scribe’s  famous  comedy  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  not  being  overloaded  with  notes  which  in 
five  cases  out  of  six  are  principally  useful  for  indicating  the 
supposed  erudition  of  the  editor.  Messrs.  Rivington’s  New 
Junior  French  Texts  are  a  compromise  between  old  and  new 
methods.  The  notes  are  in  French.  The  note  in  La  Fontaine’s 
fables  on  plus  d’;\  moitie  which  states  that  plus  qu’h  moitie  is 
tae  modern  form  is  misleading.  Plus  d’a  moitie  is  still  current 
though  less  common.  There  are  several  misprints  in  the  notes, 
&c.,  of  the  1  rois  Contes  de  Fees,  equivalent  (page  42),  gendre 
(page  43),  resumer  (page  48),  changekt  (page  49).  Messrs. 
Arnold’s  French  Texts  are  superior  to  several  of  their  rivals  in 
1  die  size  and  clearness  of  their  print.  The  notes  are  brief  and 


to  the  point.  In  addition  each  volume  is  furnished  with  a 
vocabulary.  Altogether  they  provide  a  wonderful  sixpenny- 
worth. 

“  Grammaire  Frauyaise  a  l’usage  des  Anglais.”  Far  E.  Renault. 

London:  Arnold.  1906.  4s.  6d. 

Grammars  may  be  divided  into  two  types,  those  that  give  the 
bare  bones,  the  skeleton,  so  to  say,  of  the  language,  and  those 
which  aim  rather  at  comprehensiveness  and  completeness. 
The  former,  containing,  as  they  do,  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  data  requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
language  are  intended  to  be  mastered  from  cover  to  cover,  the 
latter  being  by  nature  encyclopaedic  derive  their  chief  value 
from  acting  as  books  of  reference.  M.  Renault’s  grammar 
falls  rather  into  the  second  than  the  first  category.  It  is  an 
admirable  storehouse  of  rules  and  directions  for  those  who 
desire  to  possess  the  French  language  in  the  French  sense  of 
the  word.  Not  the  least  useful  feature  in  the  book  is  the 
excellence  of  the  examples — which  largely  consist  of  those 
matchless  phrases — four  or  five  words  long — by  which  the  French 
sum  up  a  whole  situation  or  doctrine  ;  such  as  “tout  est  pour 
le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes  possibles  ”  which  has 
made  the  round  of  the  civilised  world. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  630. 


{  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE. 

English  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 
INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 


VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 

DECORATIONS 

DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 

‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.5 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 
under  Expert  Supervision. 

CHINA,  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGA 

73  to  85  Oxford  St., 

Telephone — 415a  Gerrard.  Telegram 

TE,  LTD. 

London,  W. 

5—“  Rkquirablb,  London." 

Easy  Cooking 


Delicious  recipes  in 
every  packet 
of 


y 


A  pretty  Art  Metal 
Box  full  of  samples 
and  a  1/-  Cookery  Book 
free  for  1/6  from 
Plasmcn  Ld.,  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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BUCHAMS 

“special” 


RED  SEAL) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


DE  RESZKE  Regd. 
HIGH  CLASS 

CIGARETTES. 

Some  famous  smokers  of  the  DE  RESZKE  Cigarettes. 


H.S.H.  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF 
BATTENBERG. 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 
LORD  R.  HERBERT. 

The  MARQUIS  of  HEADFORT. 
Rt.  Hon.  COUNT  DE  MANIN. 
The  COUNT  DE  NEVERS. 
Baron  ARTHUR  POELLNITZ. 
Sir  R.  W.  BULKELEY,  Bart. 

Sir  K.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  TRE  LAWNY,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS.  Bart. 
Sir  A.  E.  H.  DEAN  PAUL,  Bart. 
Sir  E.  STRACHEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sx.,  &c. 


Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  M.A. 

Sir  THOMAS  LIPTON. 

Sir  FREDK.  BRIDGE,  K.B. 

Sir  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND. 
Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 
SirC.  FURNESS,  K.B.,  J.P. 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Esq., M.A. 
E.  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  Esq. 
A.  WING  PINERO,  Esq. 

MAX  PEMBERTON,  Esq. 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Esq. 

C.  B.  FRY,  Esq. 

HAL  HURST,  Esq.,  R.I.,  R  B.A. 
MELTON  PRIOR,  Esq. 

&c.,  &c. 


Sold  at  61-  and  81-  per  ioo  at  all  the  best  Tobacconists  and  Stores.  If 
unobtainable  in  your  locality,  send  for  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  or  Cigarettes 
can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  from 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers. 


IMPERIAL  ROYAL 

Austrian  exhibition,  earl’s  court. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Under  the  auspices  of  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Open  II  to  II.  Admission  is.  Season  Tickets  ios.  6d. 

PICTURES,  STATUARY,  FASHIONS,  FURNITURE,  BRONZES,  CHINA, 
GLASS,  ART  PRINTING,  BAKERY,  DAIRY,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY. 

A  TRIP  THROUGH  LOVELY  AUSTRIA. 

GRAND  MILITARY  AND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

'"PYROL  VILLAGE  IN  THE  EMPRESS  HALL. 

JL  Life  in  the  Mountains.  Real  Waterfall.  Tyroler  Songs  and  Dances. 
SUMMER  THF1ATRE.  VIENNA  BY  NIGHT. 

GREAT  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ISEL. 

THE  SALT  MINE.— Extraordinary  reproduction  of  an  Austrian  Mine. 

HE  VIENNA  PRATER.  SALZKAMMERGUT  BOATS  ON  LAKE. 
Austrian  Restaurant  Cafe  and  Lager  Beer  Hall. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2a.  Weekly. 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  GENIUS. 

By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

OPEN  LETTER  TO 

SIR  J.  LAWSON  WALTON,  K.C.,  M.P. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

orae,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


The  CHARM  of 

KODAK 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


“  Development  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  toil.” 


' 


Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Is  that  you  can  develop  your 
pictures  as  well  as  load  and 
unload  your  camera  in  day¬ 
light. 

YOU  SIMPLY  PIT  THE 
FILM  IN  THE  TANK 

where  it  develops  itself.  No 
dark-room  is  required  at  any 
stage  of  the  operations,  and 
you  can  learn  all  that  is 
necessary  in  half-an-hour. 


Write  for  the  new  booklet 
telling  all  about  Kodak 
Photography. 

Of  all  Dealers,  and  .  .  . 

KODAK,  LIMITED 

57=61  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches — 96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool  ;  72-74  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  59  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside, 
E.C.  ;  1 15  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  171-173  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 
and  40  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Tbs  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 

EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour . 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 

COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artlstl* 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmann0 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  New  Books 

SECOND  IMPS  ESS  ION  IN  THE  PE  ESS. 

THROUGH  INDIA 
WITH  THE  PRINCE. 

By  G.  F.  ABBOTT, 

'Special  Correspondent  of  the  Calcutta  Statesman  ;  Author  of  “  The  Tale  of  a  Tour 
in  Macedonia.”  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  i2>.  6d.  net. 
OBSERVER. — “  Though  the  book  is  first  in  the  field,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  it  will  turn  out  to  he  one  of  the  best  produced  as  a  result  of  the  royal  progress. 
Mr.  Abbott  writes  with  knowledge,  with  point,  and  with  humour,  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  be  outspoken.” 

DAILY  C  H  RONICLE. — “  Mr.  Abbott’s  book  has  a  deeper  and  more  serious 
interest  than  that  of  the  passing  moment,  and  will  remain  an  abiding  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  India’s  problems.” 


SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  A.  L.  LILLEY,  M.A. 

With  Portrait.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  HIS  DAY. 

A  Study  ot  the  Topical  Element  in  Shakespeare 
and  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 

3y  J.  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


SOME  DOGMAS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS  McTAGGART,  Litt.D., 

Lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TRIBUNE. — “  Mr.  Me  Taggart' s  book  is  full  of  surprises ,  some  of  them  very 
pleasant .  It  is  also  able,  interesting ,  stimulating;  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  the 
product  0/ two  philosophical  methods ,  and  belongs  to  more  than  one  century — con¬ 
necting  the  Deism  of  the  one  with  the  idealism  of  the  other.  .  .  The  crowning 
merits  0/  Mr.  Me  Taggart's  style  arc  its  clean-cut  explicitness ,  and  the  happy 
directness  and  not  infrequent  humour  of  its  illustrations." 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 

CONCERNING  PAUL  AND 

FIAMMETTA. 

By  L.  ALLEN  HARKER, 

Author  of  “  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery.”  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

SPECTA  TOR.  —  "  Though  this  book  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  novel,  the 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  children  in  the  nursery  of  Squire  Staniland  is  much 
more  amusing  reading  than  most  works  of  contemporary  fiction.  It  has  humour  as 
well  as  fancy,  and  the  grown-up  people,  seen  through  the  children’s  eyes,  are  almost 
as  successful  as  the  children  themselves.” 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


NEW  WORK  BY  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

JUS P  PUBLISHED. 

THE  REVELATIONS  OF 

INSPECTOR  MORGAN. 

HY 

O8WALD  CRAWFURD,  C.M.G. 

Author  of  “Sylvia  Arden,"  “The  Ways  of  the  Millionaire,”  &c. 

PRICE  6  SHILLINGS. 

Contents  DETECTIVE  INSPECTOR  MORGAN. 

GENTLEMAN  COGGINS:  ALIAS  TOWERS. 

THE  FLYING  MAN. 

THE  MURDER  AT  TEX  FARM. 

THE  KIDNAPPED  CHILDREN. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  to  HALL,  Limited. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  IN  FINE  BINDINGS  OF  THE  LATE 
ARTHUR  RAM,  Esq..  AND  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  L\TE  T  R 
LORENT.  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodgf. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Hou<e,  No.  13  Wellingto  1  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  Mav2j  iqd6,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  Collection 
of  BOOKS  in  FINE  BINDINGS,  the  pr  >perty  of  the  late  Arthur  Ram,  Esq  ;  a 
Portion  of  the  Ll»rary  of  a  nobleman;  and  rne  Library  of  J.  R.  Lorent,  Esq., 
deceased,  in  fine  Modern  Bindings  by  Bedford,  Riviere,  Sec. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  SATURDAY,  May  26,  1906,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  valuable 
BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANUSCRIPTS —fine  Royal  and 
Historic  Bindings  ;  First  and  Early  Quarto  Editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  :  First 
Editions  of  Modern  Poets,  some  Presentation  Copies;  Documents  leiating  to 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  “  Reign  of  Terror,"  and  Napoleon  I.  ;  a  large 
and  important  Series  of  Letters  in  the  Autograph  of  and  Addressed  to  Dorothy 
Joidan,  and  a  fine  copy  of  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogues 

(price  is.  each)  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOK  PLATES  (EX-LIBRIS)  OF  THE  LATE 
JULIAN  MARSHALL,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

willSELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  at  their  House, 
Xslo.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  28,  1906,  and  I 
three  following  days,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  well-known  extensive  and 
valuable  Collection  of  BOOK-PLATES  (ex-Libris)  of  the  late  Julian  Marshall, 
JEsq  ,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W.  1 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  (price  2s.  each)  may  be  bad. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

Leo  Tolstoy:  his  Life  and  Work  (Front  ihe  Russian.  Vol.  I.). 
Heinenrann.  6s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Experiences  of  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe  (Written  by 
Himself).  Macmillan.  12 s.  net. 

“  English  Men  of  Letters  -Walter  Rater  (A.  C.  Benson). 
Macmillan.  2 s.  net. 

Monographs  :  Garrick,  Macready,  Rachel,  and  Baron  Stockmar  (Sir 
Theodore  Martin).  Murray.  12 s.  net. 

Joseph  Priestley  (  T.  S.  Thorpe).  Dent. 

Days  with  Walt  Whitman,  with  some  Notes  on  his  Life  and  Work 
(Edward  Carpenter).  George  Allen.  5^.  net. 

Fiction 

Cattle  Brands  (Andy  Adams).  Constable.  6r. 

The  Triumph  of  Love  (Mrs.  M.  Chan-Toon),  6s.  ;  Jennie  Barlowe, 
Adventuress  (Elliott  O’Donnell),  6r.  ;  Two  London  Fairies 
(George  R.  Sims),  3r.  6 d.  Greening. 

The  Ferry  of  Late  (Samuel  Gordon).  Cnatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

A  Double  Marriage  (Lucas  Cleeve).  Unwin.  6s. 

The  House  of  Cobwebs,  and  Other  Stories  (Geortre  GissinrD. 
Constable.  6s. 

The  Sweetest  Solace  (John  Randal).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

Cain’s  Wife  (Bernard  C.  Blake).  Walter  Scott.  6s. 

Rowena  (Agnes  Giberne).  Laurie.  6s. 

The  Uphill  Road  (E.  C.  Ruthven)  ;  The  Revelations  of  Inspector 
Morgan  (Oswald  Crawfurd).  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.  each. 

The  Enemy  in  Our  Midst  (Walter  Wood).  Long.  6s. 

The  Undying  Past  (Hermann  Sudermann).  Lane.  6s. 

The  Bar  Sinister  (J.  Morgan  de  Groot).  Blackwood.  6s. 

An  Independent  Maiden  (Adeline  Sergeant).  Long.  6s. 

History 

A  History  of  Cambridgeshire  (Rev.  Edward  Conybeare.  Cheap 
Edition).  Elliot  Stock.  3r.  6d.  net. 

Buck  Whaley’s  Memoirs,  including  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (Edited 
by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan).  Moring.  21  s.  net. 

A  History  of  Assam  (E.  A.  Gait).  Thacker.  15^.  net. 

Law 

Jottings  of  an  Old  Solicitor  (Sir  John  Hollams).  Murray.  8r.  net. 
Introduction  and  Notes  to  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  “  Ancient  Law  ”  (Sir 
Frederick  Pollock).  Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Horse  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease  (Edited  by  Prof.  J. 
Wortley  Axe.  Divisional  Volume  II.).  Gresham  Publishing  Co. 
8r.  net. 

Pictorial  Gardening  (George  F.  Millin).  Methuen  3r.  6 d.  net. 
Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Assemble  of  Goddes.  By  John  Lydgate  (Printed  at  Westminster 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  the  year  1500).  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press. 

The  Florentine  History  (Niccolb  Machiavelli.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Ninian  Hill  Thomson.  2  vols. ).  Constable.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Edited  by  George  Sampson. 
5  vols.).  Bell.  17 s.  6 d. 

“  Early  Novelists  ”  : — The  Fool  of  Quality  (Henry  Brooke)  ;  Gulliver’s 
Travels  and  Other  Works  (Jonathan  Swift).  Routledge.  6j-.net 
each. 

Lord  Kilgobbin  (Charles  Lever),  3 s.  6d.  ;  In  Memoriam  ;  Maud,  and 
other  Poems  (Alfred  Lord  Tennyson),  2 s.  net.  Macmillan. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Standard  of  Life  and  Other  Reprinted  Essays  (Helen  Bosariquet). 
Macmillan.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

Electrical  Engineering  in  Theory  and  Practice  (G.  D.  Aspinall  Parr). 
Macmillan.  12 s.  net. 

Essays  in  Socialism,  New  and  Old  (Ernest  Belfort  Bax).  Grant 
Richards.  Sr.  net. 

The  Silence  and  the  Shadows  (Lloyd  Morris).  Skeftington.  3r.  net. 
The  History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Alfred 
William  Benn.  2  vols.).  Longmans.  2lr.net. 

Theology 

A  Short  History  of  Freethought  (John  M.  Robertson.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2  vols.).  Watts.  2 is.  net. 

The  English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  George  I.  to  the  End  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (John  H.  Overton  and  Frederick  Relton), 

7 s.  6d.  ;  Christian  Thought  on  Present-Day  Questions  (William 
Allen  Whitworth),  4.'-.  6 d.  net.  Macmillan. 

The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  (Wilhelm  Herrmann. 
Second  English  Edition.  Translated  by  J.  Sandys  Stanyon) ; 
The  Spiritual  Teaching  of  Christ’s  Life  (Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow). 
5r.  net.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

A  Day-Book  of  Short  Readings  for  Use  by  Busy  People  (by  the  Author 
of  “  Pneparatio  ”).  Masters  and  Co.  6r.net. 

The  Position  of  the  Eucharist  in  Sunday  Worship  (W.  H.  Abraham). 
Masters.  5r.  net. 

The  Church  and  the  Barbarians  (Rev.  William  Holden  Hutton). 
Rivingtons.  3r.  6d.  net. 

La  Question  Biblique  au  XX' Siecle  (par  Albert  Houtin).  Paris: 
Librairie  E.  Nourry.  4  fr. 

Wesley  and  His  Century  (Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
net. 

( Continued  on  page  632.) 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST. 


NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

BY 

J.  E.  C.  BODLEY, 

Author  of  “  France.” 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS . 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  AINGER.  By  Edith 

SICHEL,  Author  of  “Catherine  de’  Medici.”  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SOME  LITERARY  ECCENTRICS.  By  John 

FYVIE,  Author  of  “  Some  Women  of  Wit  and  Beauty,”  &c.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Thomas  Amory — Thomas  Day — William  Beckford — Walter  Savage 
Landor — William  Hazlitt  -  Henry  Crabb  Robinson— Charles  Babbage — Douglas 
Jerrold— George  Wither— James  I.— Sir  John  Mandeville. 

THE  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH.  By  G.  M.  TREVELYAN.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  GREEK  COINS.  ByG.  F.  Hill, 

Author  of  “  The  Coins  of  Sicily,”  &c.  With  13  Plates  Illustrating  100  Coins. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TACITUS,  &  OTHER  ROMAN  STUDIES. 

By  GASTON  BOISSIKR,  Professor  of  Latin  Eloquence  at  the  College  de 
France.  Translated  by  W.  G.  HUTCHINSON.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  FLORENTINE  HISTORY.  Written  by 

NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NINIAN 
HILL  THOMSON,  M.A.  In  2  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


Smith,  Elder  &  Co.’s  Publications. 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 
NEW  NOVEL. 

EROM  THE  STECTATOR,  MAT  12:  — 

‘*  A  deeply  interesting,  eloquent,  and  finely 
tvronght  study  of  the  magnanimous  and  the 
artistic  tempera  in  en  ts.” 

FENWICK’S  6/- 

With  Illustrations  by  I*  fl  D  C  «*  U 

ALBERT  STERNER.  UflllLLIli 

D0~  SECOND  IMPRESSION  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

STANDARD 

“  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to 
find  a  literary  artist  whose 
work  shows  steady  im¬ 
provement  with  each  fresh 
publication.  One  has  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that 
every  book  —  or  nearly 
every  book  she  writes— is 
better  than  the  last.  And 
there  will  be  many  who 
will  hold,  not  unwarrant¬ 
ably,  that  ‘FENWICK’S 
CAREER’  IS  THE  BEST  OF 
ALL." 


***  An  Edition  de  Luxe  in  2  vols.  price  2  is.  net ,  limited  to  250  copies 
will  be  ready  on  May  21.  Particulars  on  application. 


TRIBUNE 

“A  story  rich  in  detail  and 
incident.  Putting  down  the 
book,  one  feels  a  great 
admiration  of  the  art,  the 
imagination,  the  warm  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  beautiful  tender¬ 
ness  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  style,  and  a  great 
gratitude  to  a  novelist  who 
has  such  a  high  and  ad¬ 
mirable  ideal  of  her  calling. 
IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  PRAISE 
THE  BOOK  ENOUGH." 


LINCOLN,  MASTER  OF  MEN.  By  Alonzo 

ROTHSCHILD.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  ANGLER.  By  Charles 

FREDERICK  HOLDER.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS.  By  Paul  van 

DYKE,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Maximilian. 

The  Daily  Telegi'aph  says  :  “The  work  will  be  found  as  useful  to  the  student 
as  it  will  be  found  attractive  by  the  reader  with  a  liking  for  historical  biography.” 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  By  F.  S.  Oliver. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  Tribune ,  says:  “  Adequately  supplies 

a  real  want  in  political  history .  Mr.  Oliver  has  set  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his 

true  place  :  the  intellectual  creator  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  which  George 
Washington  was  the  typical  father  and  the  moral  hero.” 


NEW  Gl-  NOVELS. 

SET  IN  AUTHORITY.  By  Sara  Jeanette 

DUNCAN,  Author  of  “  An  American  Girl  in  London,”  “The  Path  of  a 
Star,”  &c. 

THE  EVASION.  By  E.  B.  Frothingham. 

FACE  TO  FACE.  By  Francisco  Acebal. 

Translated  by  MARTIN  HUME. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COBWEBS,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.  By  the  late  GEORGE  GISSING.  With  an  Introduction  by 
THOMAS  SECCOMBE. 

CATTLE  BRANDS.  Stories  of  Cowboy  Life.  By 

ANDY  ADAMS,  Author  of  “  The  Log  of  a  Cowboy,”  “  The  Outlet,”  &c. 

ANTHONY  BRITTEN.  By  Herbert  Mac- 

ILWAINE,  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  “  Fate  the  Fiddler,”  & c. 

HENRY  NORTHCOTE.  By  J.  C.  Snaith, 

Author  of  “  Broke  of  Covendon,”  “  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin,”  &c. 

[ Second  / mpression . 

THE  ARENA.  By  Harold  Spender. 

MR.  JOHN  STROOD.  By  Percy  White,  Author 

of  “  Park  Lane,"  “  The  West  End,"  &c.  [ Second  Impression. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  LIMITED. 
16  James  Street,  IIaymarket,  S.W. 


A  VISION  OF  INDIA, 

As  seen  during  the  Tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  By  SIDNEY  LOW. 

With  32  pages  of  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo.  1 0s.  6d.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “  Mr.  Sidney  Low  is  a  most  skilful,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  impressive  artist  in  words.  With  his  breadth  and 
balance  he  combines  a  rare  susceptibility  and  sense  of  humour. 
No  library  customer  need  apprehend  heaviness  in  a  work  which 
satisfies  so  much  curiosity,  and  touches  off  the  picturesque,  the* 
absurd,  and  the  dramatic  with  such  infallible  dexterity.” 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.net. 
FIRST  IMPRESSION  SOLD  OUT.  SECOND 
IMPRESSION  READY  1 31  ME  DIATEEY. 

“CLAUDIUS  CLEAR,”  in  the  BRITISH  WEEKLY,  says:  “The  book 
is  marked  by  a  singular  and  delightful  frankness,  and  is  full  of 
wise,  sane,  tender,  and  eharitabie  sayings.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  need 
to  comment  on  Mr.  Benson’s  charming  work,  and  the  reader  may 
be  left  to  the  happy  experience  of  making  its  acquaintance.” 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

IF  YOUTH  BUT  KNEW. 

Impression. 

By  AGNES  EGERTON  CASTLE, 

COURT  JOURNAL.—"  A  charming  love  story.” 

SALTED  ALMONDS.  sy  f.  anstey. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH . — “A  series  of  delightful  entertainments.” 

MR.  BAXTER,  SPORTSMAN. 

'  Bv  G.  FIELDING  MARSH. 

OUTLOOK. — “Mr.  Baxter  is  a  real  addition  to  the  gallery  of  humorous 
sporting  types.” 

OLD  MR.  LOVELACE. 

GLOBE. — “  A  charming  story.” 

AMELIA  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

Bv  HORACE  HUTCHINSON,  Author  of  “  Two  Moods  of  a  Man,” 
“  Crowborough  Beacon,”  &c.  {Just  published. 

HEROES  OF  EXILE  :  being  Certain 

Rescued  Fragments  of  Submerged  Romance.  By  HUGH  CLIFFORD, 
C.M.G.,  Author  of  '‘Studies  in  Brown  Humanity,”  “Bush-Whacking,"  “A 
Free-Lance  of  To-day.  [  Just  published. 


By  CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE. 


DICK:  a  STORY  WITHOUT  a  PLOT 

3S.  6d.  By  G.  F.  BRADBY.  [Thiku  Impression. 

COURT  JOURNAL. — “  The  humour  of  Mr.  Bradby’s  new  hook  is  of  the 
most  rare  type,  depending  not  on  forced  situations  and  grotesque  dialogue,  but  on 
keen  observation  of  human  nature.  " 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 

DRAPERS’  COMPANY. 


SOLE?  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXHIBITION  FUND. 


THE  DRAPERS’  COMPANY  will  shortly  award 

Scholarships  of  £60  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years,  at  some 
place  of  Advanced  Education,  for  the  study  of  Theoretical  or  Applied  Science, 
Art,  Medicine  or  Law,  or  the  Degree  Examination  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  (a)  sons  or  grandsons, 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  of  Freemen  of  the  Drapers’.  Company  ;  (?>)  other 
boys  of  the  same  age.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
Company  that  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Scholarship  to  carry  on  his  education. 

The  Company  will  shortly  have  the  right  also  to  nominate  for  an  Exhibition  of 
£-jo  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  a  son  or 
grandson  of  a  Freeman  of  the  Company  of  not  more  than  20  years  of  age. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
Drapers’  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CLIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built.  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 


Malvern  college  scholarship  ex- 

AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  ^87  (£99  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  £<jo,  and  five  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  ;£i2  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between j£8o 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ,  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  £20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  oe  under  15  and  Junior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 


T  - 

J _ .  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent. 

Brighton. 


successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 


LEGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 
native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Travel  and  Topography 

Military  Sketching  Made  Easy  (Major-General  H.  D.  Hutchinson. 

Sixth  Edition).  Gale  and  Polden.  4 4. 

Months  at  the  Lakes  (Canon  Rawnsley),  5 4.  net  ;  Literary  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Lakes  (2  vols.  Canon  Rawnsley.  Third 
Edition),  10 4.  net.  MacLehose. 

Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries  (L.  Austine  Waddell.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition).  Methuen,  74.  6 d.  net. 

The  Land  of  Pardons  (Anatole  Le  Braz.  Translated  by  Francis  M. 

Gostling).  Methuen.  7 4.  6 d.  net. 

A  Vision  of  India  (Sidney  Low).  Smith,  Elder,  104.  6 d.  net. 

The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia:  a  Journey  round  Lake  Eyre  .  .  • 
(J.  W.  Gregory).  Murray.  164.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Fictitious  and  Symbolic  Creatures  in  Art  (John  Vinycomb).  Chapman 
and  Hall.  104.  6 d.  net. 

Home  Rule  Movement,  Sidelights  on  the  (Sir  Robert  Anderson). 
Murray.  94.  net. 

Points  of  View  (L.  F.  Austin.  Edited  by  Clarence  Rook).  Lane. 
54.  net. 

Some  Literary  Eccentrics  (John  Fyvie).  Constable.  124.  6 d.  net. 
Turbines  (W.  II.  Stuart  Garnett).  Bell.  84.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/;-.  ;  La  Revue,  2 fr.  25  ;  North  American  Review,  24.  6 d. 
Rivista  Ligure  (Genova) ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  14. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

14-0  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


PEMBROKE,  16  and  17  Lorna  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Individual  preparation  for  University  and  similar  Exams.  Number  of 
pupils,  about  eight.  Home  comforts  and  influence.  Recent  success,  March  1906 — 
Cambridge  Additional,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  I.,  1st  Class  ;  Previous,  Part  II., 
4th  Class.— Apply,  A.  A.  von  Metz,  B.A.,  Cantab. 


T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  Loudoun  Road, 

J _ j  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
'Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester.  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905.— Write  for  Prospectus. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


TUTOR,  experienced,  First-class  Honours,  late  Demy 

of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  visits  or  receives.  Classics,  French,  German.  English, 
Music.  Public  Schools  and  Universities  (Entrance  and  Scholarship).  Latest 
methods.  Would  consider  residential 
152  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 


(Entrance  and  Scholarship), 
post.  Excellent  references. — “B.A.,” 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


Cockroaches  cleared  with  blattis,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S..  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  toH.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3, 2/3,  4/6.— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 


H 


OME  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  S.W. 

SATURDAY  and  MONDAY,  MAY  19th  and  21st.  ADMISSION,  ts.,  from 
ii  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  on  Monday.  Saturday,  close  at  io  p.m. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


SHORTHAND  is  invaluable  to  every  young  man  and  woman 
entering  business.  You  can  learn  under  Britain’s  highest 
honoursman. — Send  stamp  to-day  for  Booklet  S  32,  ALSTON’S 
COLLEGE,  BURNLEY. 


REDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne. — Mr.  P.  J. 

VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  &c.,  on  application. 


Eastbourne.— pupils  coached  for  Uni- 

versities,  last  vear  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  ist  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford. — G.  Colville,  M.A.  Oxon., 
ParkView,  16  Elackwater  Road. 


EASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Htad.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools’  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne.— Apply  Headmaster. 


HOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.—  Prospectus  on  application. 


'T’O  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

-L  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address— CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 


TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  tbe 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

]  F.  GREEN  &  CO..  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Ibotels  anfc  Boartnno  Ibouses. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Brighton.— St.  edmund’S  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts, ^  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton. "  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 


E'  ASTBOURNE. — St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

^  Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  .  Sea,^  Devonshire  .  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath- 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
ooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


GENERAL  LITERATURE . 

READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE,  chiefly 

based  on  the  Commentary  of  IiKnvenuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  William 
Warren-Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
In  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  15s.  net.  [Second  Edition. 

MACEDONIA.  By  H.  N.  Brailsford.  With  many 

Illustrations  and  Two  Maps,  demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  most  complete,  interesting,  and  instructive  work  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
“  It  is  a  record  of  keen  observation  and  of  deductions  from  carefully  observed 
facts  by  one  who  is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a  lover  of  liberty  ."—Tribune. 

“  At  last  we  have  a  book  in  which  the  most  crying  problem  of  the  Near  East  is 
discussed  and  explained  with  entire  clearness  and  a  minute  and  personal  knowledge 
such  as  no  previous  writer  on  the  subject  has  possessed.  For  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  book  before  us  is  likely  to  be  the  one  authority  upon  the  vital  question  of 
Macedonia.  ” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN.  By  J.  Morris.  With 

many  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  by  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  great  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
last  forty  years,  describes  the  rise  of  Japan  to  its  present  commanding  position.  The 
book  is  full  of  value,  and  the  biographical  method  gives  it  an  interest  which  a  set 
history  could  not  possess.  The  author  was  for  many  years  in  Japan,  and  is  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  prominent  leaders  of  the  country. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  By  John  Masefield. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  ics.  6d.  net. 

This  book  contains  many  romantic  details  of  the  life  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen, 
and  especially  of  the  old  buccaneers.  It  traces  carefully,  as  from  within,  the 
gradual  rise  of  that  romantic  caste  among  the  lawless  islands  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
Several  thrilling  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  laws,  customs,  arts,  and  haunts  of  the 
pirates,  with  descriptions  of  their  more  famous  ships,  such  as  the  “  Royal  Fortune,” 
and  biographies  of  their  chief  captains,  such  as  Roberts  or  Teach.  The  book  treats 
of  all  the  fascinating  adventurers  who  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  or  from  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  under  the  black  flag  with  the  red  skull  and  crossbones.  It  contains  portraits 
of  the  greater  buccaneers  and  one  or  two  beautiful  reproductions,  from  old  coloured 
prints,  of  the  old  cities  from  which  they  sailed. 

LHASA  AND  ITS  MYSTERIES  :  with  a  Record  of  the 

Expedition  of  1903-4.  By  L.  Austin*-:  Waddell,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  C.I.E., 
F.L.S.,  F.A. I.,  Lieut. -Colonel  Indian  Medical  Service,  Author  of  “The 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,”  “  Among  the  Himalayas,”  & c.  With  200  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  New  and  Revised,  medium  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Transferred  from 
Mr.  John  Murray. 

This  charming  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  recent  British  Mission  to  the  Forbidden  Land.  It  is  a  mine  of 
first-hand  knowledge  and  research,  giving  an  intimate  insight  into  the  quaint 
customs,  folk-lore,  philology,  scenery,  and  natural  history  of  the  Hermit  Land. 
Its  unusual  richness  in  excellent  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  unique  and  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  makes  the  book  a  work  of  art.  The  new  edition  is  issued  at  a 
very  low  price. 

THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER.  By  Albert  E- 

Knight.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  alike  for  players  and  students  of  the  game.  .Memories  of  the  past  are 
incorporated  with  pictures  of  the  present.  The  historical  development  of  our 
national  pastime  and  a  discussion  of  its  changing  aspects  during  recent  years 
pr  ecede  those  more  practical  and  didactic  chapters  intended  for  younger  aspirants 
to  proficiency  in  cricket.  The  final  chapters  concern  themselves  with  cricket  in 
Greater  Britain,  with  the  characteristics  of  Australian  grounds,  the  preparation 
and  peculiarities  of  their  wickets,  and  a  personal  impression  of  a  great  Test  Match 
at  Sydney.  There  are  many  photographs  of  cricketers  in  action. 

THE  MOTOR  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1906.  Edited  by 

H.  Massac  Buist.  With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  second  issue  of  “The  Motor  Year-Book”  is  much  more  elaborate  and 
interesting  than  that  for  1905.  It  contains  articles  on  Motoring  in  England  by 
Lord  Montague,  in  Scotland  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  in  Ireland  by  R.  J. 
Mecredy.  The  Second  Part  is  an  account  of  the  various  competitions  and  races  of 
the  year  ;  the  Third  Part  deals  with  Trade  and  Technicalities,  with  the  Position  of 
the  Industry,  the  tendencies  of  the  Trade,  and  the  various  types  of  cars  and  bodies. 
The  Editor  writes  an  article  on  the  Shows.  Part  IV.  deals  with  Commercial 
Motors;  Part  V.  with  Motor  Cycles  and  Tri-cars  ;  and  Part  VI.  with  Touring  and 
Roads.  Part  VII.  deals  with  the  Law  of  Motoring;  Part  VIII.  with  Motor 
Boating  :  and  Part  IX.  with  Motor  Aeronautics.  Part  X.  contains  much  wisdom 
in  a  lighter  vein. 

“  A  work  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  the  subj’ect, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  commercial  uses.” — Morning  Post. 

THE  MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS.  By 

Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Antiquary's  Books. 

“  Mr.  Hone  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  interest.” — Morning  Leader. 

“One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  a  very  interesting  but  little  understood 
institution.” — Standard. 

“  Altogether  an  extremely  interesting  volume  on  the  position  and  significance  of 
the  manor  in  history.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  G.  Le  G.  Norgate.  Fully 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“A  kindly  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  best  of  men  and  the  most  genial  of 
novelists.  Mr.  Le  Gry  Norgate  knows  his  Scott  and  he  knows  his  Scotland 
thoroughly.” — Country  Life. 

THE  LAND  OF  PARDONS.  By  Anatole  le  Braz. 

Translated  by  Frances  M.  Gostling.  With  50  Illustrations,  of  which  10  are 
in  Colour.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  this  book  the  great  Breton  writer  has  described  the  five  obligatory  festivals 
of  his  country,  and  in  so  doing  has  shown  us  Brittany,  not  the  Brittany  hbherto 
known  to  the  foreigner,  but  the  true  Breton  Brittany,  with  its  colour,  its  life,  its 
quaint  customs,  legends,  beliefs,  all  mingled  with  the  superstitions  that  linger  so 
persistently  in  the  Breton  mind.  In  fact  “The  Land  of  Pardons  "is  not  a  mere 
book  about  Brittany,  for  it  is  Brittany,  painted  as  only  a  Breton  could  paint  it. 


ABOUT  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA.  By  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson. 

Arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  T2  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

These  final  letters  of  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  cover  the  period  of  her  life  in  Samoa 
up  to  the  death  of  her  son  (R.  Louis  Stevenson)  in  1894.  They  are  full  of 
interesting  pictures  of  the  island  and  of  the  Samoans,  as  well  as  of  the  home  life  of 
Vailima  itself.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  intimate  and  interesting. 

“There  could  he  no  more  charming  and  fitting  memorial  than  these  letters. 
They  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  admire  Stevenson’s  genius." — Outlook. 

LINCOLN.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Illustrated  by  K.  H.  New.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  [ Ancient  Cities. 

“Lincoln  has  now  found  an  historian  worthy  in  all  respects  of  zeal  and  com¬ 
petency . A  great  additional  attraction  to  this  scholarly  work  will  be  found  in 

the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  Air.  E.  H.  N ew.” — Notes  and  Queries. 
“A  delightfully  fresh  account  of  all  its  ancient  glories  and  present  charm.” 

Standard. 

BRISTOL.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated  by  E.  H. 

New.  Crown8vo.4s.6d.net.  [Ancient  Cities. 

RELIGION  IN  EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  Litt.D- 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  vacation  term  for  Biblical  study  at  Cambridge, 
the  author  argues  that  even  if  science  had  discovered  the  origin  and  traced  the 
Evolution  of  Religion  the  validity  of  religion  would  still  remain  to  he  determined. 

PICTORIAL  GARDENING.  By  G.  F.  Millin.  With 

many  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  landscape  painter’*  art  to  the 
prmation  of  small  gardens. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS,  AND 

WALL  SHRUBS.  By  H.  Purefoy  FitzGerald.  With  32  Illustrations, 
fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  the  Handbook  of  Garden  Plants,  by  Mrs.  Batson. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  all  plants  that  can  be  used  for  climbing  up  walls, 
arches,  pergolas,  tree-stumps,  and  such  like  places,  and  gives  concisely  directions  as 
to  propagation,  treatment,  times  of  flowering,  and  other  details.  The  plants  dealt 
with  are  those  that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  British  Islands,  and  include 
some  that  require  slight  protection  in  winter. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  By  Wakeling  Dry.  With 

40  Illustrations,  small  pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.  By  J.  E. 

Morris.  Illustrated,  small  post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Guides. 

OXFORDSHIRE.  By  F.  G.  Brabant.  Illustrated  by 

E.  H.  New  and  from  Photographs.  Small  pott  3vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
3s  6d  net  [The  Little  Guides. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  By  W.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 

Morton  Luce.  Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Arden  Shakespeare. 


FICTION , 


SECOND  EDITION. 

BLANCHE  ESMEAD:  a  Story  of  Diverse  Tempera- 

ments.  By  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland,  Author  of  “  Pages  from  the  Day  Book 
of  Bethia  Hardacre.”  Crown  8vo.  6s.  #  . 

“  A  graceful  and  entertaining  novel,  the  action  of  which  is  swift  and  sparkling 
from  first  to  last.” — Times.  . 

“A  work  of  great  delight.  It  should  be  read  slowly,  meditatively,  lest  the 
delicate  flavour  evaporate.” — Morning  Leader. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  By  Bernard  Capes.  Crown- 

“The  author  has  a  happy  ingenuity  of  invention,  a  distinction  of  style,  and  a 
quaintness  of  humour  which  make  a  happy  combination.  Morning  Dost . 

“  Mr.  Capes  is  a  virile  and  vivid  artist,  alike  in  word  and  thought.  " 

M orning  Leader. 

“All  are  fresh  in  invention,  neatly  wrought,  and  stimulating  to  the  curiosity." 

Scotsman. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Beatrice  Harra- 

den.  Author  of  “  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  hand  of  the  artist  and  the  effect  of  the  art  that  hides  art  are  to  be  recognised 
in  ‘  The  Scholar's  Daughter.’  The  book  contains  effective  characterisation,  and 
the  adroitness  with  which  the  delicate  mechanism  is  handled  commands  admira¬ 
tion.”—  Morning  Post.  ...  ,,  ■  ■ 

“  In  this  book  all  the  notable  qualities  that  have  made  Miss  Harraden  s  reputa¬ 
tion  are  found  in  abundance.  The  girl  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  creations  in  the 
entire  range  of  fiction.” — Manchester  Courier. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 

“  The  Secret  Woman.”  With  a  Frontispiece  by  A.  B.  Collier.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
“Once  more  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  depicted  exceptional  characters  motived  by  the 
stronger  emotions,  the  passions  that  give  occasion  for  episodes  dramatic.  _ 

Daily  Chronicle. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  By  “  Q  ”  (A.  T.  Quiller- 

Couch),  Author  of  “  Hetty  Wesley,”  “Dead  Man’s  Rock,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
“  It  is  a  merry  story,  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the  sea,  and  overflowing  with  the 
quaint  humours  of  an  earlier  day.” — Daily  News. 

“All  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  literary  qualities  are  present  here,  and  all  at  their 
highest.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER.  By  C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson,  Authors  of  “  The  Lightning  Conductor,  '  &c. 


METHUEN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  is  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  other  high  dignitaries 
in  Church  and  State  to  render  a  high  service  to  the  community  by  placing  good  literature  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  1  he  he\\ 

are : — Plato’S  REPUBLIC,  THE  SERIOUS  CALL,  CRANFORD,  THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS, 
Burns’s  POEMS,  THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  White’s  SELBORNE,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brownes. 
RELIGIO  MEDICI  AND  URN  BURIAL. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS.  In  Sixpenny  Volumes. —HENRI  OF  NAVARRE  (the  Second  Part  of 
QUEEN  MARGOT). 

Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Illustrated  Announcement  List  and  Quarterly  Bulletin  are  sent  free  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  Sc  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C 
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THE  HORSE  AND  ALL  ABOUT  HIM 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN,  THE 
TRAINER,  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


For  the  first  time  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  in  Nine  Volumes,  by  an  Expert, 
assisted  by  Experts,  and  fully  illustrated,  is  in  preparation  on  the  noblest  of  animals,  and 
44  The  Saturday  Review,”  by  special  arrangement,  is  enabled  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring 
the  volumes  as  they  are  issued. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

THE  HORSE: 

Its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease, 

WITH  A 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BREEDING, 
TRAINING,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

ASSISTED  BY 

SIR  GEORGE  BROWN,  C.B.,  DR.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Prof.  SHAVE,  Mr.  H.  LEENEY, 
Mr.  W.  HUNTING,  Mr.  VERO  SHAW,  Mr.  LUPTON,  Mr.  MALCOLM,  and  others. 

Imperial  8vo.  (11  by  7^  in.),  114  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Geological  Charts,  Half-tone  Photo  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Process  Blocks  in  the  text.  Bound  in  cloth,  blocked  in  design  and  fully  lettered.  To 

be  issued  Quarterly  in  Nine  Volumes. 

THREE  DISSECTED  MODELS  BOUND  IN  SEPARATE  CASES  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY.  They  will  be  sent  at  once,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  8S.  The  Third 

and  succeeding  Volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 


7 he  Press  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  this  handsome  work.  Here  are  a  few  tributes: 


««  A  notable  and  important  contribution  to  equine  literature.” 

Live  Stock  Journal. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
«ver  come  across.  To  anybody  in  want  of  information  on  the 
equine  species  I  can  heartily  recommend  it.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Inglis  MacCallum,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Edinburgh. 


“  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  work  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  produced.  I  have  assisted  at 


the  birth  of  a  good  many  veterinary  books,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this.  I  hope  it  will  bring  a  handsome  return  on  the  great  outlay  so 
boldly  faced.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S. 


“  If  the  standard  on  which  you  have  started  is  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  nine  volumes,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for  students  and  all 
people  generally  interested  in  horses.” 

Robert  Wallace, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy , 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  ONLY 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  :  PAYMENT  ON  PUBLICATION. 

The  MANAGER,  “  The  Saturday  Review 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  list  and  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  First  Two  Volumes  and  the  remaining  Seven  as  issued  on  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement.  Herewith  find  Postal  Order  for  8s.,  and  I  agree  to  send  another  8s.  on  receipt  of  the  two  volumes,  and  8r.  as 
each  quarterly  volume  is  received. 

Name . 


Date .  Address  . 

Foreign  Orders,  per  Book  Post,  9d.  per  vol.  Extra  in  Postal  Union:  per  pircel  at  Postage  Rates. 
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THE  PAPER  FOR  MOTORISTS  IS 


“THE  CAR. 


99 


<>\ 


((Founded  and  Edited  by  LORD  MONTAGU.) 

“The  Car”  stands  for  all  that  is  most  important  in  Automobilism  and  Travel. 

•  “  The  Car  ”  views  and  illustrates  the  whole  field  of  progress.  = 

1“  The  Car  ”  is  supported  by,  and  ranks  among  its  contributors,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  I 

in  the  Kingdom. 

“  The  Car  ”  is  unsurpassed  as  regards  printing  and  “  get-up.” 


9 

I 

I 


If  you  wish  to  be  conversant  with  ... 

All  tlie  Latest  Motoring  News, 

All  the  Latest  Types  of1  Cars, 

All  the  Latest  Improvements, 

Illustrated  and  described  by  all  the  Best  Writers, 


I 


BUY 


ii 


THE  CAR. 


99 


All  the  most  Interesting  and  Beautiful  Places,  which  are  accessible  by  Motor,  are  described  by  travellers  and 
sportsmen  the  World  over,  and  appear  periodically  (with  accompanying  Illustrations)  in 


THE  CAR/’ 


1 


to 


Price,  6d.  Weekly.  By  post,  6,d. 

Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  if  ordered  from  the  Office:  At  Home,  £1  8s.  2d.;  Abroad,  £1  16s.  lOd. 

N.B. _ You  can  obtain  Free  Subscription  by  insuring  your  Car  through  our  Insurance  Department. 

Write  for  Particulars. 


Offices:  17  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 


4 


•  “Should  be  in  every  School  and  Institute  in  the  ® 
Kingdom  where  Mechanics  is  taught.” 

Vide  Press. 

Motor-car 

Mechanics 
for  Beginners. 

By  G.  FOSTER  PEDLEY. 


gj  '’J’HE  construction  and  working  of  each  com-  g 
■  ponent  part  of  a  petrol  engine  is  explained  © 

I  in  this  little  book,  the  information  being  con¬ 
veyed  in  concise  language,  assisted  by  numerous 
diagrams.  _ 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

By  Post,  Is.  2d. 


&  © 

Obtainable  of  all  the  leading  Booksellers  and  Railway 

Bookstalls,  or  from  the  Publishers, 

THE  CAR  ILLUSTRATED,  LTD., 

17  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

V  ‘  _  _  J 


•  “It  can  be  read  in  an  hour,  and  it  conveys  lessons  that  • 
will  last  a  lifetime.’’— THE  WORLD’S  WORK. 

1  THE  ART  OF  DRIVING 
A  MOTOR  CAR. 

By  LORD  MONTAGU 

{Editor  of  "THE  CAR  ”). 


WITH  16  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


& 

K 


Bound  in  Cloth  in  Handy  Pocket  Size, 
uniform  with  “Motor-car  Mechanics  for 
Beginners  ”  ( see  adjoining). 


I 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

By  Inland  Post,  Is.  2d. 


Obtainable  of  all  the  leading  Booksellers  and  Railway 
Bookstalls,  or  from  the  Publishers, 


THE  CAR  ILLUSTRATED,  LTD., 

17  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.  • 


I 


V 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31,  1905. 
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CAPITAL  AND 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account- 

Registered  capital — 

1,960,000  Shares  of  5s. 
each  . . 

Less  164,044  Shares  of  5s. 
each  in  reserve 

*>795,956  Shares. 

Issued  Capital — 

1,795,896  Shares  of  5s. 
each  . . 

15  Shares  of  £i  each 
(not  yet  converted)  . . 

Share  Premium  Account 
As  per  Balance-sheet, 

December  31,  1904 
Funds  Transferred  from 
Appropriation  Account— 

For  expenditure  on  In¬ 
vestments  in  excess  of 
Working  Capital  pro¬ 
vided 

5  per  cent.  Debentures — 

Authorised  Issue..  ..  ,£1,250,000 
..  250,000 


LIABILITIES. 

£490,000 

41,011 


£448,989  o  o 


443,974  o 


Less  in  Reserve 
Less  Redeemed  to  date.. 

Note. — A  further  £83,300 
Debentures  were  drawn 
on  December  5,  1905,  for 
payment  on  January  i, 

1906 

Sundry  Shares  subscribed  for — 
South  Nourbe,  Limited- 
68, 112  Shares,  10s.  6d. 
per  Share  uncalled  . . 
Wolhuter  Deep,  Limited — 
44i567  Shares,  26s.  6d. 
per  Share  uncalled  . . 

City  Deep,  Limited — 

4,702  Shares,  29s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
South  Crown,  Limited  — 

403  Shares,  13s.  per 
Share  uncalled 

South  Langlaagte,  Limited- 
403  Shares,  13s.  per 
Share  uncalled 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance 
Co.,  Limited  — 

11  Shares,  £9  per  Share 
uncalled 

Debenture  Interest  — 

Coupons  Nos.  16  and  17 
— Unpresented.. 

Coupon  No.  18— for  Half- 
year  ending  Dec.  31, 

1905 

Sundry  Holders  of  Redeemed 
Debentures — 

5th  Drawing  unpresented 
Premium  of  3  per  cent, 
on  £83,500  Debentures 
drawn  on  December  5, 
1905,  for  payment  on 
January  1, 1936.. 

Unclaimed  Dividends  Account  - 
Unpresented  Dividend 
Warrants.  Dividends 
Nos.  1  to  5 

Unpresented  Bearer  Share 
Warrant  Coupons.  Divi¬ 
dends  Nos.  1  to  5 

Sundry  Creditors— 

On  account  of  Sundries 

Balance  of  Appropriation 
Account — 

Unappropriated  ..  . . 


35,753  16  o 
59,05i  5  6 
6,817  iS  o 
261  19  o 
261  19  o 

op  o  o 

80  o  o 
14,582  10  o 


2,499  0  o 


5,171  10  o 


4,533  6  o 


Cr. 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 

£27,113 


By  Claims  and  Water  Rights — 

105‘348*  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Rights 
Note.— The  Company  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Freehold  of  40*8474  Claims 
for  £3,000. 

Farm  Property — 

“  Mooifontein  ’’—Freehold, 
in  extent  61 1  morgen  228 
roods  j  two  mynpachts 
equal  in  area  to  217*1112 
Claims  and  three  mining 
Claims  (Owners’). .  ..  £13,126  11  11 

“  Langlaagte  ” —  Freehold, 
in  extent  236  morgen  311 
roods  89  feet  ..  ..  13,457  13  3 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property 

Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Plants — 

Natal  Spruit  Reservoir  and 
Pumping  Plant  ..  ..  112,950  4  11 

Booysen's  Spruit  Reservoir 
and  Pumping  Plant  ..  51.367  14  10 


Shares  at  Cost  in  Various  Companies 
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237.055 
3. ,27,564 


£448,939  o  o 


270.7-7 


2.161,553  5  5 


1,000,000 

4x6,700 


2)332j33°  5  5 


583,300  o  o 


102,250  17  6 


14,662  10  o 


2,602  o  o 


9,754  16 
17,186  15 


146,456  19  3 

1,203,870  5  8 
£4,7M,946  10  4 


26,534  5 
19,039  iS 


164.317  19  9 


6 

it 


-^3,364,619  5  5 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS — {continued). 


Brought  forward  .. 
Machinery,  Plant  and  Stores, 
&c.  (for  Account  of  Sub¬ 
sidiary  Companies) — 

In  Stock 
In  Transit  .. 


Live  Stock  and  Vehicles,  &c. 
Furniture 

bearer  Share  Warrants 


£3,364,619  5 


Deposits  on 
Interest 


Call,  bearin 


11,465 

5 

4 

>•  21,291 

1 

0 

32,756 

6 

4 

912 

O 

3 

1,782 

18 

O 

754 

15 

5 

1,066,091 

6 

1 1 

d  16,016 

14 

6 

Sundry  Debtors — 

Amounts  owing  by  Sub¬ 
sidiary  Companies  — 

On  Advance  Accounts  .. 
On  Current  Accounts  .. 
Sundry  Persons  lor  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  Shares  sold  and 
Current  Accounts 
Dividends  to  be  received 
on  Shareholdings.. 


36,206  o 


1,082,108  1  5 


22,600  o 
4,541  15 

62,026  16 
142,844  12 


232,013  3  6 


'  t,350i327  4 

£4.714.946 10  4. 


PROFIT  AND 


Dr. 


LOSS  ACCOUNT 
DECEMBER 


FOR  THE 
31.  i9°5- 


TEAR  ENDING 


To  Administration  Expenses — 
Salaries  and  Rents,  Johan¬ 
nesburg  and  London  . . 
Directors’,  Paris  Agents', 
Auditors’  and  Deben¬ 
ture  Trustees’ Fees  .. 
Stationery,  Printing,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Postages  and 
Telegrams 
Legal  Expenses  . . 
Sundry  General  Ex¬ 
penses 


£5,628  5 


4,112  19  11 


2,214  15 
i63  o 


4.713  5  4 


French  Fiscal  Taxes— 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1905  ., 

Depreciation  Account — 

Written  off  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and 
Vehicles,  &c. 

5  per  Cent.  Debentures— 

3  per  cent,  premium  on  £83,300  Debentures 
drawn  on  December  5,  1905,  for  redemp¬ 
tion  on  January  1,  1900  ..  .. 

Interest  and  Exchange — 

Net  Expenditure  .. 

Balance- 

Profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Appropriation  Account 


£16,837  5  11 
4,770  4  9 

2,421  8  9 

2,490  o  o 
900  11  10 


27,423  11  3; 
667,798  19  3. 
£695,227  10  6 


Cr. 

By  Dividends  on  Shareholdings— 

Glen  Deep,  Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £25,152  o 

Rose  Deep,  Ltd . 36,558  o 

Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  ..  61,279  o 

Nourse  Deep,  Ltd.  . 43, m  19 

Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.  . 136,284  16 

Crown  Deep,  Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  ..  131,432  o 

Village  Main  Reef  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd .  20,879  12 

Robinson  Central  Deep,  Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  27,785  12 

Natal  and  Booysen’s  Spruit  Reservoirs— 

Net  Revenue 
Sundry  Revenue 
Share  Realisation — 

Profit  on  Shares  sold  ..  ..  .. 


•£434,483  1 

31,932  6 

1,276  14 

177,485  8 


£695,227  10  6 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 


To  Expended  on  Investment  Account  to  date 
Dividends  — 

Interim  Dividend  No.  5  of  100  per  cent,  declared  on 
June  23,  1905 
Balance  Unappropriated — 

Carried  to  Balance  Sheet  .. 


.£2,161,553  5  5 


448,989 

1,203,870 


8: 


£3,814,4x2  11  1 


Cr. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  — 

As  per  Balance-sheet,  December  31,  1904 
Ba'ance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1905 


£3,146,613  11  10 
667,793  19  3 

£3,814,4*2  11  r 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


L.  REYERSBACH,  Chairman. 
S.  NEUMANN.  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and 
Appropriation  Account,  with  the  Books,  Accounts  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company, 
and  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  is  full  and  fair,  contains  the 
particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  is 
properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  affairs. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO., 

Incorporated  Accountants, 

THOMAS  DOUGLAS, 

Chartered  Accountant, 


Auditors. 


Johannesburg,  February  28,  1906. 


i9  May,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


RAND  MINES  continued. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  ordinary  genera!  meeting  of  the  Company  held  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  on  March  31,  1906,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  Keyersbach),  in  the  course  of  a  long 
speech,  said  : — '*']  he  past  year  will  be  remembered  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
Transvaal  for  the  fact  that  the  output  of  gold  has  for  the  first  time  exceeded  twenty 
millions  sterling  and  if  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  were  to  be  judged  solely  by 
the  progress  achieved  in  this  direction  we  would  have  every  reason  for  congratu¬ 
lation.  The  total  of  the  world's  production  of  gold  for  1905  was  £75,093.162,  to 
which  this  Colony  contributed  no  less  than  27‘7  per  cent.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  huge  gold-mining  industry  created  on  the  VVitwatersrand  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  alone  enabled  a  number  of  Governments  to  place  their  monetary  systems 
on  a  sound  basis.  But  for  the  increase  in  the  reserves  of  the  precious  metal 
supplied  from  this  centre,  the  attempts  at  replacing  silver  or  paper  cur¬ 
rency  by  gold  standards  would  have  been  futile.  The  leaders  of  the  industry 
and  also  the  men  responsible  for  legislation  affecting  it,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
has  become  one  of  the  important  economic  factors  in  the  general  financial  position 
of  the  world.  The  commercial  and  financial  depression,  which  already  was  very 
marked  when  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  has  unfortunately  continued, 
and  has  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  become  more  and  more  accentuated, 
notwithstanding  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  The  disbursements  of  Mining  Companies  for  wages  and  stores  have 
never  before  reached  anything  like  the  amounts  paid  out  during  the  past  year  ;  com¬ 
mitments  for  new  machinery  and  extended  development,  which  entail  enhanced 
wages  bills,  have  also  been  very  considerable,  though  I  doubt  whether  previous 
annual  records  in  this  direction  have  been  exceeded.  J  he  cash  and  cash  assets  at  the 
end  of  1904,  after  deducting  all  liabilities,  inclusive  of  amounts  due  in  respect  of 
uncalled  capital  subscribed  for,  but  exclusive  of  the  then  outstanding  Debentures, 
amounted  to  ,£1,080,514  10s.  gd.  Profits  for  the  year  have  been  £607,798  19s.  3d., 
and  the  book  value  of  the  investments  realised  represents  £37,866  5s.  5th,  making 
a  total  of  £1,786,179  15s.  3d.  Out  of  this,  expenditure  on  investment  account, 
including  shares  purchased,  has  absorbed  £49,970  9s.  9d.  A  dividend  of  100  per 
cent.,  equal  to  ,£448,989,  was  paid  to  shareholders  on  the  30th  June  last,  and  the 
debenture  debt  has  been  reduced  by'  .£83,350,  leaving  available  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  1905  £1,203,870  5s.  8d.  in  cash  and  cash  assets.  This  figure  again  excludes 
the  outstanding  debentures,  but  allows  for  all  other  liabilities.” 


The  Subscription  List  svill  CLOSE  on  or  before  WEDNESDA  V, 
the  2  yd  J  /A  V,  1906. 


THE  ANTOFAGASTA  (CHILI)  AND  BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1886. 


Offer  of  £500,000  4-5  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  at 
£105  per  Cent. 

Being  the  remainder  of  the  £1,000,000  4^  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  created  under 
the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Company  of  the  26th  May,  1904. 

The  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  charge  upon  the  entire  Undertaking,  with  the 
,£500,000  similar  Stock  already'  issued,  and  subject  only  to  that  existing  in  favour  of 
£1,000,000  4  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  and  will  be  repayable  at  £105 
per  £100  on  the  xst  January,  1940,  but  the  Company  reserves  power  to  redeem 
before  this  date,  by  purchase  in  the  open  market  or  by  public  tender.  In  the  event 
of  liquidation  for  reconstruction  or  amalgamation,  the  Stock  will  not  be  repayable 
at  less  than  £105  per  £100. 

Trustees  for  the  4I  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  Holders 
BARON  BRUNO  SCHRODER.  WALPOLE  GREENWELL,  Esq. 
Solicitors  to  the  Trustees  : 

Messrs.  HOLLAMS,  SONS,  COWARD  &  HAWKSLEY. 


NITRATE  PRODUCERS’  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Nitrate  Producers’  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday  at  the  offices,  20  Billiter  Buildings, 
E.C.,  Mr.  John  Latta,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  A.  Walker)  having  read  the  usual  notice, 

The  Chairman  said  :  “When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  at  our  general  meet¬ 
ing  last  year,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  freight-,  and  I  regret  events  have  proved  its  truth.  Our  steamers 
•did  slightly  better  in  the  autumn  home  from  the  Stales,  but  in  other  departments 
they  have  had  to  contend  with  more  adverse  conditions  than  we  have  experienced 
during  any  period  of  the  Company’s  history.  You  will  recollect  I  mentioned  last 
year  that  we  suffered  considerably  from  labour  troubles  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  These  difficulties  have  been  more  pronounced  during  the  past  12  months, 
with  the  result  that  not  only  have  our  expenses  on  the  Coast  been  higher,  but  delays 
•discharging  and  loading  have  increased  considerably.  In  no  trade  is  quick  despatch 
so  essential  to  profit-earning  as  in  the  West  Coast  trade,  as  steamers  lying  there 
foul  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  make  long  passages  home,  thereby  consuming 
greater  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  with  bunkers  costing  28s.  per  ton  at  Monte  Video, 
you  can  readily  see  how  profits  are  quickly  eaten  away.  On  the  nine  round  voyages 
which  our  steamers  perfermed  during  ihe  twelve  months  ending  April  1905  the 
average  time  each  boat  occupied  discharging  and  loading  worked  out  at  49^  days. 
This  year  the  average  for  the  same  number  of  voyages  works  out  at  t>6  days, 
roughly  speaking  148  days  worse  than  the  preceding  year,  which  represents  a  loss 
in  the  shape  of  exceptional  delay  of  rather  more  than  £4,000.  A  continuance  of 
such  a  state  of  things  would  make  the  trade  impossible,  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that,  while  there  is  no  immediate  prospeat  of  the  labour  difficulty  being 
overcome,  our  agents— Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Kenrick  &  Co.,  of  Valparaiso — have  been 
successful  in  getting  a  special  concession  for  our  Company  from  the  Chilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  terms  of  this  concession,  our  steamers  can  load  and  discharge  on  Sundays, 
feast-days  and  holidays,  and  can  also  start  loading  instantly  they  arrive,  thereby 
saving  from  half  a  day  10  a  day  at  each  port,  and  as  it  is  customary  for  the  steamers 
to  call  at  as  many  as  a  dozen  poits,  it  makes  a  very  great  saving.  Considering  the 
■difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  I  think  you  will  regard  the  figures 
now  put  forward  as  satisfactory  ;  the  gross  earnings  are  £2,000  less  than  last  year, 
but  the  net  profit  is  only  £1  000  less.  If  you  refer  to  the  deadweight  capacity  of 
the  various  steamers,  you  will  notice  there  is  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year, 
accountable  to  the  increased  freeboard  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  represents 
an  additional  carrying  capacity  of  1,850  tons,  which  at  £6  per  deadweight  ton, 
and  our  steamers  cost  much  over  that,  gives  an  increased  capital  value  ot  over 
£11,000.  I  do  not  know,  when  congratulating  you  on  this  increase  of  earning 
capacity,  whether  we  can  well  overlook  the  loss  we  have  sustained  through  this 
privilege  being  deferred  so  long.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
steamers  could  have  carried  with  perfect  safety  this  extra  quantity  of  cargo  all 
these  years,  which  would  have  meant  increased  profits  of  nothing  under  £20,000. 
Our  foreign  competitors  have  not  been  subjected  to  these  restrictions,  and  have 
-earned  these  additional  profits  with  equal  sa  ety  to  life  and  property.  It  would  be 
interesting  ta  know  at  what  price  our  authorities  estimate  it  costs  the  country  to 
educate  them  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.”  After  some  reference  to  the  Bill  for  com¬ 
pelling  foreign  ships  under  Eritish  jurisdiction  to  comply  with  the  same  regulations 
as  British  ships — a  provision  the  advantage  of  which  he  doubted — the  Chairman 
continued:  “During  the  year  we  have  disposed  of  the  ‘Juanita  North,’  our 
oldest  steamer,  at  a  figure  considerably  in  excess  of  her  book  value.  You  will 
also  have  noticed  from  the  report  that  we  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose 
our  newest  steamship,  the  ‘  Anglo-Peruvian,’  after  collision  with  an  iceberg 
in  a  dense  fog,  in  the  North  Atlantic.  This  is  a  most  regrettable  loss.  The 
captain  of  this  steamer  is  an  absolutely  reliab’e  and  capable  navigator,  and  never 
before  had  an  accident  of  any  kind.  A  close  examination  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  case  of  inevitable  accident. 
Your  directors  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  character  of  your  Fleet,  and,  as 
shipbuilding  prices  are  declining,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  contract 
to  replace  the  *  Ang  o- Peruvian  ’  on  favourable  terms.  The  freight  market 
at  present  is  net  in  a  condition  to  justify  building,  if  that  were  the  only 
consideration.  We  have,  however,  to  maintain  our  trade,  which  necessitates 
our  keeping  our  Fleet  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and,  having  lost  the  ‘Anglo-Peruvian,’ 
we  have  not  built  a  steamer  for  over  five  years.  The  present  depression,  I 
think,  is  largely,  or  almost  entirely  I  should  say,  due  to  over  -  building, 
as  the  quantity  of  cargo  available  all  over  the  world  has  never  been  larger,  and  had 
shipowners  generally  followed  our  policy  of  not  over-building,  freights  would  to¬ 
day  have  been  much  better  than  they  are.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  propose  that 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  for  the  last  six 
months,  be  paid,  and  that  £10,000  be  placed  to  the  reservefaccount  for  depre¬ 
ciation,  &c.,  and  that  the  sum  of  £1,301  ns.  6d.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year’s 
.account.” 

Sir  Theodore  Fry  seconded  the  resolution  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected,  and  a  sum  of  £800  was  voted  to  the 
•directors  for  their  services. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year 

...  182  ... 

—  1  10  4 

Hal]  Year  ... 

...  0  14  I 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  cros 


ed  and  made  payable  to  the 


Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  33  Southampton  Street , 


Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


Messrs.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  Co.,  having  acquired  the  above-mentioned 
£500,003  4$  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  beg  to  offer  the  same  to  the  holders  of  the 
existing  Ordinary,  Preferred,  Deferred  and  Debenture  Stocks  of  the  Company  for 
subscription  at  £105  per  £100  Stock,  payable  as  follows  (holders  of  Capital  Stock 
of  the  Company  having  priority  in  allotment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  held  by 
them)  : — 

£  5  per  cent,  on  application. 


25 

»  t 

on  Allotment. 

25 

•* 

on  20th  July. 

25 

,  , 

on  27th  August. 

Total 

25 

.  £105 

1 « 

on  1 1th  October. 

The.  Stock  will  be  transferable  in  multiples  of  £r. 

The  instalments  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  from  their  due 
dates  till  31st  October  next,  and  Scrip  to  bearer  carrying  a  Coupon  for  £1  is.  per 
£100  will  be  issued  after  Allotment. 

The  Scrip  will  be  exchangeable  on  and  after  1st  November  next  free  of  expense 
for  Certificates  of  the  Stock  in  the  names  of  the  scrip-holders,  who  will  be  entitled 
to  the  interest  accruing  from  the  1st  November  next.  Interest  will  thenceforth  be 
payable  half  yearly  on  the  1st  May  and  1st  November. 

Allottees  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  Allotment,  or  on  the  date  of 
any  subsequent  instalment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  renders  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Where  the  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  surplus  will  be 
applied  towards  the  amount  payable  on  Allotment.  If  no  Allotment  is  made,  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction. 


The  Company,  which  was  formed  in  the  year  1888,  has  a  paid-up  Capital  Stock  of 
£2,200,000,  a  4  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debt  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  4$  per  cent.  Deben¬ 
ture  Debt,  repayable  on  the  1st  of  January,  1940,  of  £500,000,  part  of  the 
£1, 000,000  4$  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  authorised  on  the  26th  of  May,  1904,  the 
remainder  of  which  forms  the  amount  now  offered  for  .cale. 

The  lines  of  the  Company  consist  of  about  600  miles  of  railway  wh  ch  will  be 
augmented  by  the  construction  of  branches,  including  one  to  Boquete  and  another 
to  the  Port  of  Mejillones,  for  which  purpose,  among  others,  the  Company  has  now 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  to  issue  this  Debenture  Stock.  In  addition  to 
the  construction  of  the  above  branches  a  large  extension  of  the  Company's  system  of 
Waterworks  is  being  carried  out. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


1901 

..  ^238,900) 

216,688) 

Including  the  half  share  of  surplus 

1902 

profits  received  by  the 

1903 

1904 

1905 

..  ..  269,249) 

320,858 

. .  about  366,020* 

Huanchaca  Company. 

*  The  final  Accounts  for  the  year  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

After  deducting  the  amount  required  to  provide  interest  on  the  4  per  cent* 
Debenture  Stock  from  the  net  revenue  for  1905,  as  stated  above,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  about  £326,000,  while  the  amount  required  for  interest  upon  the  whole  of 
the  4^  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  including  the  present  Issue,  will  be  £45,000. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  the  gross  receipts  have  been 
approximately  £243,800,  showing  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1903 
of  about  £60,100. 

“  The  Boquete  Branch  commences  at  km.  36  on  the  main  line  and  will  run  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Boquete,  a  distance  of  about  no  km. 

“  The  Mejillones  Branch  commences  at  km.  59  on  the  main  line  and  will  run  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  the  Port  of  Mejillones,  a  distance  of  about  77  km 
where  important  pier  and  harbour  works  are  in  course  of  construction  by  the 
Company. 

“  From  reports  furnished  to  the  Company,  it  appears  that  the  former  branch  will 
open  up  an  extensive  Nitrate  district.  The  latter  branch  will,  when  completed, 
solve  the  present  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  shipping  facilities  at  the 
Port  of  Antofagasta  are  now  hardly  adequate  to  cope  with  the  greatly  increased 
and  ever-growing  traffic  of  the  Company. 

“  The  extension  to  Conchi  is  now  completed  and  open  for  traffic,  while  the 
works  on  the  Collahuasi  Branch  are  well  advanced. 

“  In  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  water,  a  new  pipe  line  is  bein  g 
laid  from  S.  Pedro  to  Cerillos,  a  distance  of  about  2cokm.,  which  it  is  believed 
will  increase  the  water-supply  sufficiently  to  meet  present  and  future  requirement.’  * 

A  contract  dated  the  10th  May,  1906,  has  been  made  between  the  Company  and 
Messrs.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO.  for  the  acquisition  from  the  Company  o 
the  Debenture  Stock  now  offered. 

The  Trust  Deed  for  securing  the  Debenture  Stock,  together  with  the  form  of 
Debenture  Stock  Certificate  and  the  above-mentioned  Contract,  can  be  inspected 
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at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  HOLLAMS,  SONS,  COWARD  &  HAWKSLEY, 
jo  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  Forms  accompanying  this  offer,  and  for¬ 
warded  with  the  amount  of  Deposit  payable  on  application. 

Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER 
&  CO.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  from  Messrs.  W.  GREENWELL  &CO., 
2  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

London,  18th  May,  1906.  _ 


THE  ANTOFAGASTA  (CHILI)  AND  BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  i826.) 

AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  -  £2,240,000 

Of  which  £2,200,000  have  been  issued. 

4  pep  Cent.  PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK  ISSUED  £1,000,000 
4|  per  Cent.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  ISSUED .  £500,000* 

*This  amount  will  be  increased  to  ,£1,000,000  by  the  4J  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stock  now  offered. 

Directors. 

EMANUEL  M.  UNDER  DOWN,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Chairman. 

Major-General  Sir  JOHN  ARDAGH,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.E.,  R.E. 
ALFRED  FREWIN,  Esq.,  C.E. 

RICHARD  H.  GLYN,  Esq. 

Sir  LEPEL  GRIFFIN,  K.C.S.I. 

BERNARD  GREENWELL,  Esq. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  &  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices. 

H.  D.  GREVILLE,  1  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C. 

Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Messrs.  SLAUGHTER  &  MAY,  18  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 


INDIA  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 

Not  Redeemable  before  5th  October,  1948. 

Trustees  are  empowered  to  invest  in  this  Stock,  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Instrument  creating  the  Trust.  (See  the  Trustee  Act,  1893.) 

ISSUE  OF  £2,000,000; 

which  will  be  consolidated  with  the  existing  India  £3  per  Cent.  Stock. 

Minimum  Price  of  Issue,  £94  10s.  per  Cent. 

The  First  Dividend,  being  Three  Months’  Interest,  will  be  payable  on  the 
5th  October,  1906. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q.S. 


“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  ‘  London  and  Environs.’  ” 


“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for  ."—British  Weekly. 
‘  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S 


Very  emphatically  tops 

LONDON 


them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — Times. 

“  Particularly  good —  Academy. 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 

5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 


“  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land’s  End,  Scilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Lianfalrfeehan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London  :  SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO’S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  ami  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. — Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c.,  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  as. 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND 
give  notice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive  tenders  for  this  Loan. 

This  Issue  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  East  India  Loans  (Railways), 
Act,  1905,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  Construction  &c.  of  Railways  in  India 
through  the  Agency  of  Companies,  and  for  the  discharge  of  £749,900  Debentures 
of  the  Bombay.  Baroda,  ar.d  Central  India  Railway  Company,  tailing  due  in  the 
financial  year,  1906-7. 

This  Stock  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  5th  January,  the  5th  April,  the  5th  July, 
and  the  5th  October  in  each  year,  the  first  Dividend  (a  full  quarter's  Dividend) 
being  payable  on  the  5th  October  next  ;  and  will  be  consolidated  after  the  1st  June, 
1906,  with  the  India  £3  per  Cent.  Stock  now  existing,  which  is  not  redeemable 
until  the  5th  October,  1948,  but  will  be  redeemable  at  par  on  or  after  that  day,  upon 
one  years  previous  notice  having  been  given  in  ‘‘The  London  Gazette  "  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  where  all  assignments  and  Transfers  are  made.  All  Transfers  and  Stock 
Certificates  are  free  ot  Stamp  Duty. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  before 
Two  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  May,  1906,  and  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  tor  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  tender.  The  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100. 
Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of  money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of 
Stock  ;  and  the  amount  of  Stock  applied  for  must  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
tender.  Tenders  at  different  prices  must  be  on  separate  forms.  The  minimum 
price,  below  which  no  tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  £94  10s.  for 
every  £100  of  Stock.  All  tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  six¬ 
pence 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  for  a  larger 
amount  of  Stock  than  that  proposed  to  be  issued,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price 
acctpted  will  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first  instal¬ 
ment.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be 
refunded  by  cheque. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows 


On  Tuesday-,  the  5th  June,  1906, 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  July,  1906, 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  August,  1906, 

On  Friday,  the  7.h  September,  1906, 


(  so  much  as,  when  added  to  the 
1  deposit,  will  leave  Seventy-five 
1  Pounds  [Sterling)  to  be  paid  for 
(each  hundred  pounds  of  Stock. 
£25  per  cent. 

£25  per  cent. 

£25  per  cent. 


The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on,  or  after,  the  5th  June,  1906,  under  dis¬ 
count  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit 
and  the  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  beaier,  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend  payable  on 
the  5tb  October,  190b,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts 

As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Ceitificates  to  bearer  have  been  paid  in  full  they  can  be 
inscribed  (i.e.  converted  into  Stock) ;  or  they  can  be  exchanged  tor  Stock  Certifi- 
cates  to  bearer  m  denominations  ot  ,£100,  >6500,  and  ,£1,000,  without  payment  of 
any  fee,  provided  such  exchange  is  efiected  not  later  than  the  3rd  December,  1006. 

Stock  Certificates  to  bearer  will  have  quarterly  Coupons  attached. 

Stock  may  be  converted  into  Stock  Certificates  to  bearer,  and  Stock  Certificates 
may  be  converted  into  Stock,  at  an)*  time,  on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

Tenders  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Dank  of 
England,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  of  Mr.  Horace  H. 
Scott,  the  Broker  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  (Messrs.  R.  Nivison 
&  Co.),  76  Cornhtll,  London,  E.C.  ;l  or  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co., 
13  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C. 

Bank  of  England,  t8th  May,  1906. 
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The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  Largest  Children’s  Hospital 

in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 

with  Poverty. 

NO  “LETTERS”  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  j£ 220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone:  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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NOTICE. -The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  SATURDAY,  the 
19th  May,  and  CLOSE  on  on  before  TUESDAY,  the  22nd 
May,  1906.  _ 

DELHI  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  AND  LIGHTING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(Registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900),  is  now  issuing 
a  Prospectus,  which  states  (inter  alia)  that  the 

CAPITAL  is  £170,000, 

divided  into 

140,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preferred  and  Participating  Shares 

of  £1  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .£140,000 

30,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  ...  ...  ■  -.  £3°>00° 

aud  that  the  Company  is  now  making  an 

ISSUE  of  the  whole  of  the  PREFERRED  and 
PARTICIPATING  SHARES  at  par, 

Payable  as  follows  ;  — 

On  Application  ...  ...  ...  per  Share,  2S. 

On  Allotment  ...  ...  ...  ,,  4s- 

The  balance  as  and  when  required  by  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  each, 
payable  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  Two  Months. 

The  Preferred  and  Participating  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  Non-Cumu- 
lative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
to  four-fifths  of  the  surplus  profits  after  payment  of  a  Non. Cumulative 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  Shares, 
which  are  also  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  the  surplus  profits. 

In  the  event  of  a  liquidation,  the  Preferred  and  Participating  Shares 
will  rank  as  regards  Capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and 
the  surplus  assets,  after  repaying  the  Capital  paid  up  on  the  Preferred 
and  Participating  Shares  and  the  Ordinary  Shares,  belong  as  to  four- 
fifths  to  the  holders  of  the  Preferred  and  Participating  Shares,  and  as 
to  the  remaining  one-fifth  to  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

And  that  the  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Company  are  : — - 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  SIR  BUCHANAN  SCOTT,  K.C.I.E.,  Royal  Engineers, 
Retired  ;  and  late  Deputy  Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways, 
India,  IC9  Queen’s  Gate,  London,  S.W.  (Chairman). 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  STRATFORD  ANDREWS,  Managing 
Director  of  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  Cecil 
House,  Wimbledon  Common,  Surrey. 

JOHN  MONTRIOU  CAMPION,  M.I.C.E.,  late  Chief  Engineer, 
Public  Works  Department,  Punjaub,  “  Kufri,”  Amherst  Road,  \ 
Ealing,  W. 

ANDREW  WILSON  TAIT  (of  Messrs.  George  A.  Touch  and 
Co.),  Chartered  Accountant,  Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  (Limited),  Threadneedle 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  (Limited),  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  London,  E.C. 

ENGINEERS. 

KINCAID,  WALLER,  MANVILLE  and  DAWSON,  29  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster. 

HARPER  BROS,  and  CO.,  13  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

WORTHINGTON  EVANS,  DAUNEY  and  CO.,  27  Nicholas 
Lane,  E.C.  (for  the  Company). 

PAINES,  BLYTH,  and  HUXTABLE,  14  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 
(for  The  Punjaub  Electric  Traction  Co.,  Ltd.). 

BROKERS. 

FREMANTLE  and  RIGG,  77  to  80  Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

HENRY  COOKE  and  SON,  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Manchester. 

WISE,  SPEKE,  and  CO.,  28  Collingwood  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHRISTOPHER,  BARBER  and  SON,  George  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Sheffield. 

AUDITORS. 

WHINNEY,  SMITH,  and  WHINNEY,  Chartered  Accountants, 

32  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

ALBERT  JOHN  SIDE,  Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  COMPANY. — The  Company  has  teen 
formed  to  construct  and  operate  a  system  of  Electric  Tramways  in  the 
Municipality  of  Delhi  under  an  Order  proposed  to  be  granted  under 
the  Indian  Tramways  Act  1886  by  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  to  supply  Electric  Power  for  Lighting  and  other  purposes  under 
the  terms  of  a  License  called  “The  Delhi  (Municipality)  Electric 
License  of  1905,”  dated  24th  February,  1905,  granted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjaub. 

Delhi  is  the  chief  commercial  centre  in  the  Punjaub.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  200,000  inhabitants ;  seven  lines  of  railway 
terminate  in  or  pass  through  the  City.  The  industries  of  Delhi  include 
cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  embroidery,  and  jewellery. 

ROUTE  OF  TRAMWAY. — The  proposed  route  of  the  Tramway, 
which  has  been  selected  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  map  enclosed  with 
Prospectus)  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  traffic  between  the  most 
important  points  in  the  City,  including  the  new  Central  Railway 


Station,  the  Government  Buildings,  Post  Office,  College,  and  Law- 
Courts.  It  traverses  the  famous  street  known  as  Chandni  Chowk, 
which  is  40  yards  wide  and  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  is  lined  on  either 
side  by  the  finest  shops  in  the  City.  The  route  also  runs  through  the 
Sadar  Bazaar  from  end  to  end,  thus  connecting  the  two  new  passenger 
stations  recently  erected  with  the  centre  of  the  City  and  with  the  New 
Central  Railway  Station  mentioned  above.  The  Sadar  Bazaar  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  grain,  leather,  and  indigo 
markets,  and  the  place  of  business  of  the  large  wholesale  merchants. 
The  route  also  passes  the  “Jutnma  Masjid,”  the  largest  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  Mosque  in  the  East,  where  thousands  congregate  for  worship. 

There  is  excellent  scope  for  a  large  goods  traffic  between  the  cotton 
mills  and  various  works  and  bazaars  and  the  railway  stations,  the  only 
means  at  present  available  being  the  native  vehicles. 

LIGHTING. — The  Company  will  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the 
lighting  installation  which  now  supplies  current  to  the  municipality  for 
street  lighting,  and  to  the  Sadar  Railway  Station,  and  also  to  a  few 
private  consumers.  This  portion  of  the  undertaking  is  in  its  infancy. 
The  directors  confidently  anticipate  that  when  the  additional  mains  are 
provided,  a  greatly  increased  business  can  be  done,  both  for  lighting 
and  power,  and  that  the  Delhi  (Club  and  the  principal  hotels  and 
residents  will  immediately  become  customers. 

PUNKAHS. — A  remunerative  source  of  revenue  will  be  the  work¬ 
ing  of  fans,  which,  where  electricity  is  installed,  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  Punkah  now  worked  by  manual  labour,  and  which  must,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  India,  be  kept  in  operation  continuously  day  and 
night  during  the  hot  season. 

Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  Manville,  and  Dawson,  the  well-known 
Electrical  Engineers,  have  reported  upon  the  scheme  and  its  prospects, 
and  a  print  of  their  full  report  accompanies  this  Prospectus.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  their  condensed  Report : — 

“  29  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  14th  May,  1906. 

“To  the  Directors  of  the  Delhi  Electric  Tramways  and  Lighting 
Company,  Limited. 

“  Delhi  Tramways,  Power,  and  Lighting. 

“  Gentlemen, — We  have  carefully  considered  the  draft  Tramway 
Order  and  the  License  granted  by  the  Punjaub  Government  under  date 
of  the  24th  February,  1905,  authorising  the  construction  and  working 
of  Tramways  at  Delhi,  together  with  the  supply  of  electrical  energy 
for  all  purposes. 

“  Delhi  is  the  principal  City  and  most  important  commercial  centre, 
after  Calcutta,  in  the  Northern  part  of  India,  with  a  population  of 
over  200,000  inhabitants. 

“The  License,  the  terms  of  which  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory, 
provides  that  the  electrical  undertaking  may  be  acquired  by  the  Local 
Authority  or  the  Local  Government  at  the  expiration  of  42  years,  or 
at  each  subsequent  period  of  10  years  from  such  date  at  the  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  lands,  buildings,  works,  materials, 
and  plant  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  electrical  undertaking. 

“The  draft  Tramway  Order,  the  terms  of  which  are  also  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  provides  that  the  Tramway  undertaking  may  be 
acquired  by  the  Local  Authority  or  the  Local  Government  at  the 
expiration  of  42  years  from  the  date  of  the  Order,  or  at  each  subsequent 
period  of  10  years,  and  that  the  terms  of  purchase  thereof  shall  be  the 
then  market  value  of  the  Tramway,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  shall 
be  determined  by  arbitration.  It  is,  however,  compulsory  for  the 
Local  Authority  or  Local  Government  if  it  exercises  the  option  to 
purchase  the  Tramway  to  purchase  the  electrical  undertaking  as  well. 

“  The  fact  that  the  current  for  lighting  and  for  the  Tramway  service 
can  be  supplied  from  the  same  central  station,  the  one  requiring  its 
maximum  consumption  during  the  day,  and  the  other  at  night,  is  a 
most  important  factor,  as  it  enables  the  generating  plant  to  be  worked 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  reduces  the  cost  of  production. 

“  We  have  recently  visited  the  City,  and  considered  the  local  features 
of  the  undertaking,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
capital  cost,  and  also  of  revenue  expenditure,  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  proposed  capitalisation,  amounting  to  £170,000,  is  reason¬ 
able,  and  that  a  net  profit  of  £15,000  per  annum,  subject  to  London 
administration  expenses,  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  respect  of 
the  undertaking.  “  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Kincaid,  Waller,  Manville  and  Dawson.” 

After  deducting,  say,  £1,200  administration  expenses  in  London, 
the  net  annual  revenue  when  the  business  is  developed  on  the  above 
basis  should  be  £13,800,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  and  Participating  Shares  with  a 
surplus. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Tramway  and  Lighting  systems  can  be  extended, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  revenue  will  be  increased  thereby. 

The  Company  has  borrowing  powers  sufficient  to  deal  with  promising 
extensions,  either  in  Delhi  or  elsewhere,  and  the  shareholders  will 
benefit  from  any  profits  resulting  from  such  expansions. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  3d.  per  Share  on  all  Shares 
applied  for  by  the  public  (excluding  underwriters)  allotted  in  respect  of 
applications  bearing  Brokers’  stamps. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  settlement  in  and  quotation  of  the  present  issue  of 
Shares. 

The  Prospectus  sets  out  the  Material  Contracts,  and  contains  the 
other  information  required  by  the  Companies  Acts.  Copies  of  the 
Agreements,  Reports  and  Plan,  Draft  Order  and  License,  and  of 
the  Indian  Tramways  Act,  1886,  and  the  Indian  Electricity  Act,  1903, 
can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors  on  any 
business  day  before  the  closing  of  the  Subscription  List  between  the 
hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  shares  will  only  be  received  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus  and  upon  the  Application  Forms  accompanying  it.  This 
Notice  IS  NOT  INTENDED  as  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for 
Shares. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  COLO¬ 
NIAL  HISTORY  upon  the  attention  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  on  April  28,  1906, 
by  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  NATURE  OF  TRUTH.  An  Essay.  By 

H.  H.  Joachim.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  SCIENCE. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Summer 
Meeting,  1905,  by  T.  Case,  F.  Gotch,  C.  S.  Sherrington, 
W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  W.  McDougall,  A.  H.  Fison,  Sir 
Richard  C.  Temple,  Bart.,  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  and 
T.  B.  Strong.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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der  Erde.)  By  Eduard  Suess.  Translated  by  Hertha 
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with  3  Maps  and  42  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY  FOR  ART  STUDENTS. 

Fully  illustrated,  with  many  new  Illustrations.  By  Arthur 
Thomson.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

IMPERATORIS  IUSTINIANI  INSTITUTI- 

ONUM  LIBRl  QUATTUOR.  With  Introduction,  Com 
mentary,  and  Translation  by  J.  B.  Moyle.  Two  volumes 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  (Fourth  Edition,  1903),  16s.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Transla 
tion  (Fourth  Edition,  1906),  6r. 
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are  not  told.  It  is  something-  that  New  Zealand  has 
extracted  from  the  Secretary  of  State  an  undertaking 
that  the  Conference  will  be  free  to  discuss  the  question 
ot  fiscal  relations.  Such  a  discussion  can  hardly  fail 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Government  to  facts  now 
denied. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  was  not  in  what  was  said  or  what  was  done  in 
Lord  Milner’s  honour  that  the  banquet  of  Thursday 
last  was  especially  a  tribute  to  him,  a  tribute  to  him 
personally.  The  significance  of  the  testimony  was  that 
most  of  the  speakers,  notably  Lord  Curzon,  naturally 
turned  off  to  the  great  imperial  questions,  saying  little 
of  Lord  Milner  himself  or  of  his  achievements.  This 
was  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  finer  spirits.  Because 
it  was  a  Milner  occasion,  it  was  an  empire  occasion  ;  and 
Lord  Milner,  as#he  of  all  men  would  most  wish,  was 
sunk  in  the  empire.  This  is  the  real  patriotism  ;  as  far 
from  the  jingoism  that  would  “  paint  the  world  red” 
in  the  hope  of  rouging  itself,  as  from  the  feeble  little- 
country  ism  which  shrinks  from  greatness.  The  best 
message  to  take  away  from  this  function  was  Lord 
Curzon’s  reminder  that  “  we  cannot  have  a  world-wide 
empire  without  paying  a  price  for  it  ”. 

Lord  Elgin  s  despatch,  containing  the  views  of  the 
Government  on  the  next  Colonial  Conference,  which  is 
to  meet  on  15  April,  1907,  unfortunately  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  been  search¬ 
ing  about  to  find  some  lines  of  departure  from  the 
programme  of  his  predecessor.  Naturally  he  does  not 
consider  himself  bound  by  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  suggestion 
that  the  Conference  should  in  future  be  called  the 
Imperial  Council.  But  though  the  title  Imperial  does 
not  please  him  apparently,  he  is  prepared  in  fact  to 
make  the  Conference  more  imperial  by  inviting  the 
attendance  of  representatives  from  India.  Bv^what 
process  of  reasoning  Lord  Elgin  justifies  the  inclusion 
of  India  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Crown  Colonies  we 


In  the  Sudan  as  well  as  the  Sinai  Peninsula  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  been  engaged  in  protecting  the  British 
Egyptian  frontier.  An  agreement  has  been  concluded 
with  the  Congo  State  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  is  rendered  indisputably  British.  There 
would  never  have  been  any  doubt  about  the  matter  if 
King  Leopold  had  not  sub-leased  to  France  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  province  which  he  held  under 
agreement  from  Great  Britain.  It  seems  that  the 
question  was  not  finally  disposed  of  after  the  Fashoda 
incident.  It  is  therefore  well  that  the  Foreign  Office 
should  now  render  assurance  doubly  sure  by  annulling 
the  agreement  of  1894.  King  Leopold  will  continue  to 
hold  the  Lado  Enclave  till  his  death,  when  it  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  Sudan.  The 
ultimate  reversion  is  important,  not  only  strategically, 
but  in  view  of  the  future  commercial  development  of 
the  Sudan. 

The  statement  on  Wednesday  regarding  Macedonia 
afforded  further  proof  that  continuity  in  British  foreign 
policy  is  a  reality.  Mr.  Lynch,  having  recently 
been  in  Macedonia,  made  the  sweeping  allegation 
that  what  we  hear  and  read  is  in  no  way  worse  than 
the  traveller  sees  and  reads  daily  on  the  spot.  When 
he  declared  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to 
realise  the  reforms  pressed  upon  the  Porte  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  he  went  a  little  beyond  the  mark.  As  a 
fact  the  Foreign  Secretary  showed  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  towards  putting  the  finances  of 
Macedonia  on  a  sound  and  intelligible  footing.  The 
position  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  less  satisfactory,  and 
if  the  Porte  does  not  soon  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Powers,  one  or  other  of  them  in  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  view  will  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands.  Great  Britain  is  acting  with  Russia  and 
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Austria,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  endorsed  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  assurance  that,  whilst  we  cannot  move  in 
advance,  we  shall  strenuously  support  them  in  bringing 
pressure  to  bear.  Recent  events  should  at  least  con¬ 
vince  the  Sultan  that  the  British  Foreign  Minister  does 
not  give  an  undertaking  of  that  sort  without  meaning 
what  he  says.  On  Thursday  Sir  Edward  stated  that  no 
general  agreement  had  been  made  with  Russia. 

The  conduct  of  Oppositions  shows  little  variation  in 
parliamentary  assemblies,  so  we  are  by  no  means  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  a  section  of  members  of  the  Reichstag 
think  everything  wrong  that  their  Government  does  in 
foreign  policy.  Herr  Bassermann  did  not  pass  a  very 
acute  criticism  when  he  sneered  at  the  Emperor  William’s 
visits  abroad.  The  Tangier  expedition  was  on  the 
whole  a  success  and  not  a  failure.  No  doubt  the 
Kaiser  likes  more  fuss  and  ceremony  in  his  descents 
upon  foreign  potentates  than  does  King  Edward,  but 
both  those  monarchs  do  good  business  when  they  go 
abroad.  German  pessimists  will  talk  of  course  about 
their  isolation  just  as  British  pessimists  will.  But  what 
does  it  all  amount  to?  Germany  has  compelled  France 
to  ask  leave  of  her  and  other  Powers  before  she  can 
move  in  Morocco,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  explodes  the 
notion  of  an  anti-German  intrigue  between  Russia  and 
England.  Germany  is  in  a  much  stronger  position 
than  she  was,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  Russia.  The 
Emperor  William  may  be  for  the  moment  unpopular  in 
Hungary,  but  that  will  only  make  him  more  popular 
in  Austria.  All  parties  bore  witness  to  a  better  feeling 
between  Germany  and  ourselves,  though  kind  words 
at  mayoral  banquets  do  not  necessarily  commit  a  nation 
to  much. 

On  Tuesday  the  new  Hungarian  Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  King  in  accordance  with  precedent  in 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Buda  and  not  in  the  Parliament 
House.  Distinctions  of  this  kind  have  even  more  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Hungarian  politics  than  they  have  elsewhere  ; 
and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  ceremonial  connected 
with  the  King’s  presence  turns  on  such  concessions 
to  Hungarian  national  feeling  as  the  absence  of  the 
imperial  standard  from  the  Palace  during  the  reading 
of  the  speech.  The  parliamentary  position  is  peculiar  : 
the  independence  party,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
fifty  out  of  four  hundred  representatives,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  Ministry  holding  office  on  the  understanding 
that  the  ideas  of  this  majority  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  practical  politics  for  the  present.  The  speech 
states  that  the  mission  of  Parliament  now  is  to  prepare 
bills  providing  for  free  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  ; 
and  when  they  become  law  there  is  again  to  be  an  appeal 
“  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  on  a  broader  basis 
and  in  its  entirety”.  The  question  to  be  settled  is 
whether  the  new  Cabinet  will  have  sufficient  control 
over  the  various  parties  to  make  a  parliamentary  regime 
once  more  possible  in  Hungary. 

The  second  ballots  in  France  have  resulted  as  every¬ 
one  knew  they  would.  The  bloc  is  made  stronger  than 
ever  in  numbers,  the  socialist  element  gaining  most. 
So  large  is  the  bloc  party  now  that  it  may  possibly 
split  up  before  long.  French  republican  politicians 
have  experience  in  that  art.  To  France  the  election 
was  disastrous,  disastrous  symptomatically.  Inter¬ 
nationally  it  does  not  matter  very  much.  The  centre 
of  gravity  is  not  in  France  now,  as  once  it  was.  One 
looks  elsewhere  now  for  the  significant  movements  in 
European  polity.  Meantime  the  dual  alliance  stands  : 
and  French  international  significance  rests  on  that. 

In  Parliament  committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill 
has  begun  with  a  very  unpleasant  set-back  for  the 
Government.  They  set  their  minds  on  getting  through 
the  first  clause  this  week  ;  but  they  have  not  done  so  ; 
and  only  the  guillotine  will  get  it  through  on  Monday. 
They  had  not  been  doing  well  during  the  discussion  of 
the  earlier  amendment,  their  majority  being  habitually 
below  the  normal  ;  but  their  more  serious  troubles 
began  with  Mr.  Maddison’s  amendment  in  favour  of 
a  secular  system.  This  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ramsay 


Macdonald  and  Mr.  Masterman,  a  devoted  follower  ot 
the  Government.  Their  case  required  them  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  Government  specific  and  the  sham 
of  Cowper-Temple  religion.  Not  for  many  years  has 
the  truth  about  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  been  told 
fearlessly  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  was  during 
this  debate  by  these  Liberal  and  Labour  members. 

This  was  very  disconcerting  to  the  Liberal  centre. 
Dr.  Macnamara  could  hardly  contain  himself ;  no  wonder, 
for  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
his  public  existence,  and  here  were  political  “  friends  ” 
of  his  blaspheming  against  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
whom  an  opportunity  is  never  wasted,  “nipped  in” 
with  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Maddison’s  amendment. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  agreed  that  no  religious  teaching 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  but  would  allow 
it  to  be  given  within  school  hours  and  by  the  regular 
teachers,  if  willing.  The  exposure  of  the  Government 
plan  of  endowed  undenominationalism  was  of  course 
common  ground  between  the  Unionist  party  and  Mr. 
Maddison.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  amendment  will  clear 
the  ground  for  allowing  all  denominations  an  equal 
right  to  teach  religion  to  their  own  children  at  their 
own  expense.  The  Government  are  thus  placed  in 
the  awkward  position  of  having  either  to  accept  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  solution  or  to  insist  on  forcing  on  those 
who  do  not  want  it  State-made  and  State-paid  reli¬ 
gious  teaching.  It  is  a  pity  the  Unionists  were  not 
quite  prepared  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  move. 

So  far  Unionists  are  doing  well,  but  the  fighting  is 
left  to  too  small  a  number.  There  are  too  many 
Unionists  who  take  no  part  in  the  discussion  at  all  ; 
this  will  not  do.  Every  man  must  bear  his  share  of  the 
burden.  If  there  were  many  men  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
calibre,  for  instance,  we  could  break  the  back  of  the 
Government.  In  committee  stage  in  opposition  he  is 
the  most  effective  man  in  the  House.  The  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  their  men  muzzled  very  long  ; 
it  is  torture  unendurable  to  a  Radical  to  sit  still  and  be 
quiet  ;  especially  to  the  less  refined  type  which  last 
election  sent  back  in  such  large,  happily  unprecedented, 
numbers.  So  fa;  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  intervened 
nor  any  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Mr.  Birrell  is  making 
a  poor  show  :  halting  and  apologising  and  unable  to 
give  even  his  own  view  of  the  points  put  to  him. 

Is  it  out  of  order  for  one  member  of  the  House  to 
call  another  member  “  impertinent  ”  ?  This  momentous 
question  was  discussed  in  the  House  on  Tuesday,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  used  the  wicked  word  against  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  for  interfering  between  a 
little  duel  between  himself  and  Mr.  Macnamara.  Mr. 
Myer  full  of  indignation  put  the  question  to  the 
Chairman,  who  without  even  consulting  the  learned 
clerks  at  the  table  decided  boldly  and  off-hand  that  it 
was  not  unparliamentary.  Whereupon  loud  Opposition 
cheers  and  gloomy  silence  on  the  Government  side. 
The  Chairman,  if  precedent  counts  in  this  matter,  was 
quite  right.  We  can  recall  at  least  two  instances  where 
“impertinence”  has  passed  muster  in  debate.  Mr. 
Walter  Long  years  ago  applied  the  word  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  Liberals  set  up  a  howl  of  rage  and 
would  not  let  him  go  on  speaking,  till  he  leant  forward 
and  asked  whether  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself 
objected.  Sir  William,  wreathed  in  smiles,  nodded 
approval  or  forgiveness,  and  peace  was  instantly 
restored.  Next,  we  suppose,  you  will  not  dare  to  call 
an  opponent  irrelevant. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  Liberals — it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  Tories — to  keep  their  countenance  when  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Dillon  will  persist  in  settling  their  domestic 
differences  in  public.  Their  absolutely  latest  set-to 
occurred  over  the  Education  Bill  on  Tuesday  when  Mr. 
Dillon  had  a  nasty  fling  at  Mr.  Healy  for  using  the  Bill 
“  recklessly  ”  as  a  political  weapon.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  Healy  was  up  again  to  vow  he  did  not  pay  the 
smallest  regard  to  anything  Mr.  Dillon  said  in  or  out 
of  the  House  ;  and  then,  to  prove  it,  he  proceeded  to 
gird  and  whack  at  his  friend  in  fine  style.  Disraeli  was 
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once  thankful  that  a  solid  piece  of  furniture  separated 
him  physically  from  Gladstone  :  there  is  no  such  con¬ 
solation  for  Mr.  Dillon. 

The  Bill  of  certain  Radical  and  labour  members  to 
give  M.P.s  the  right  to  travel  on  British  railways 
without  paying  their  fares  is  really  about  the  coolest 
thing  of  the  sort  one  can  recall.  Yet  it  is  announced 
in  the  press  that  its  promoters  are  sanguine  of  its 
becoming  law  this  session  !  Even  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  not  wanting  in  a  sense  of  humour,  will  we  feel 
sure  let  the  House  of  Lords,  if  necessary,  have  its 
second  bite  should  the  Bill  find  its  way  there.  But  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  scrape  and 
abase  himself  before  the  promoters  of  this  absurd 
measure.  By  the  way,  why  not  insert  clauses  giving 
the  privileged  travellers  the  right  of  reserved  1st  class 
carriages  ?  Let  them  have  free  access  to  the  automatic 
machines  that  hold  chocolate  creams,  cigarettes  and 
matches  :  let  them,  in  Heaven’s  name,  have  free  an 
armful  of  newspapers  from  the  bookstall. 

The  petticoat  franchise  has  been  to  the  fore  again 
this  week.  The  Prime  Minister  has  too  goodnaturedly 
softened  in  his  attitude  towards  the  suffragettes  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  but  Mr.  Lloyd-George  spoke 
up  properly  the  other  day  after  two  or  three  would-be 
Furies  had  been  bundled  out  of  a  meeting  he  was 
addressing.  He  called  them  “silly  women”.  They 
are  that.  These  people  do  not  represent  or  speak  for 
the  great  body  of  Englishwomen  :  they  are  advertisers 
and  adventurers  :  they  want  sense  and  behaviour  ;  and 
should  be  sent  about  their  business. 

The  Children’s  Country  Holidays  Fund  is  distinctly  a 
good  institution.  Mr.  Lyttelton  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  week  and  called  for  more  support,  which 
we  hope  he  will  get.  But  we  really  cannot  take  his 
extremely  happy  view  that  no  persons  are  harder  up 
than  they  were  in  1904  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
subscribe  generously.  If  the  title  had  not  already  been 
taken  up,  he  might  go  down  to  fame  as  Prosperity 
Lyttelton.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr. 
Burns — whose  attitude  of  late  has  also  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  optimistic  in  these  matters— that  a  great  many 
people  are  a  great  deal  harder  up  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  If  there  are  not  twelve  millions  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  there  are  probably  half  as  many  on 
the  verge  of  being  hard  up. 

The  Home  Secretary  continues  to  breathe  such  an  air 
of  mystery  about  the  D’Angely  case  that  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which 
he  does  not  mean  to  make  public.  His  cryptic  replies 
to  questions  this  week  fairly  invite  the  public  to  take 
this  view.  Meanwhile  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commission  have  been  announced. 
The  Government  have  got  together  a  strong  body  which 
can  absolutely  be  trusted.  Its  members  are  Mr.  Rufus 
Isaacs,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Brvnmor 
Jones,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson.  The  Government 
of  course  command  a  majority  of  one  but  practically  the 
body  is  not  partisan.  Mr.  Thorne  on  the  announcement 
pf  the  names  ventured  a  half  complaint  that  it  had  no 
independent  labour  member,  but  perhaps  not  seriously  : 
the  House  at  any  rate  laughed  at  what  it  very  naturally 
took  as  a  jest. 

r,  T*1?  result  of  the  proceedings  in  Committee  on  the 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  is  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
prepared  to  adopt  certain  amendments  which  may  very 
much  minimise  the  opposition  to  it.  Lord  Halsbury 
will  not  consent  to  the  final  decision  on  questions  of 
fact  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Appeal  Court.  It  appears 
from  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  by  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  instead  of  deciding  on  the  facts  will  be 
able,  when  there  has  been  any  evidence  for  the  jury,  to 
send  the  case  for  new  trial  ;  thus  securing  Lord 
Halsbury’s  principle  that  a  jury  must  always  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  on  facts,  the  amendments  of  Lord 
Cross  have  also  been  accepted  ;  so  that  instead  of  every 
prisoner  having  a  right  at  once  to  appeal  he  must  obtain 


leave  from  the  judge  at  the  trial  or  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  These  changes  are  all  for  the  better  ;  and  they 
in  fact  bring  the  procedure  on  appeal  in  criminal  cases 
much  nearer  to  that  in  civil  cases,  which  is  the  ideal 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  in  his  mind.  One  interesting 
fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
speech  :  that  there  will  probably  be  at  least  three  new 
judges  created  at  a  cost  of  ,£15,000  a  year;  but  this, 
as  he  said,  will  be  a  very  small  matter  if  it  is  spent  on 
a  substantial  reform  of  the  Criminal  Law  such  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  might  be. 

Members  of  the  Bar  are  usually  too  clever  to  infringe 
in  any  coarse  form  the  professional  rule  that  barristers 
shall  not  advertise  themselves  to  obtain  business.  A 
barrister  has  however  just  been  “screened”  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  censured  and  deprived  for  a  time  of 
certain  privileges,  for  a  very  crude  specimen  of  the 
advertiser’s  art.  He  issued  to  some  of  the  metropolitan 
mayors  a  circular  letter  marked  “  confidential  ”,  stating 
that  he  had  commenced  practice  at  the  Bar  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  work  of  a  parliamentary,  municipal  and 
public  health  nature,  and  requested  that  the  writer’s 
name  might  be  communicated  to  the  town  clerk.  He 
showed  a  lack  of  subtlety  which  suggests  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  vocation  ;  and  he  deserved  to  be  found 
out,  as  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  commonplace 
cunning  of  marking  his  communication  confidential. 
An  able  man  is  quite  right  to  advertise  himself,  or  pro¬ 
bably  he  won’t  be  discovered  ;  but  an  able  man  will  not 
advertise  himself  that  way. 

As  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  said  in  the  “  Leah 
Kleschna  ”  case  that  he  had  fifteen  or  twenty  plays  a 
week  sent  to  him,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  unacted  plays  did  not  find  resemblances  in 
those  that  are  acted.  Mr.  Hannan  detected  resem¬ 
blances  in  “  Leah  Kleschna  ”  to  a  novel  and  play  he  had 
written  called  the  “  Coachman  with  Yellow  Lace”.  At 
first  he  asserted  that  Mr.  McClellan  had  resorted  to  his 
play  for  his  principal  character  Leah,  who  was  a  girl 
thief  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  male  villain  ; 
but  finally  put  his  complaint  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  idea  merely.  Mr.  McClellan  sued  Mr. 
Hannan  for  libel  and  was  awarded  ,£25  damages. 
There  was  enough  resemblance  to  form  a  curious  case 
of  coincidence  in  incident,  but  the  moral  or  love  motive 
worked  out  in  “  Leah  Kleschna  ”  had  no  counterpart  in 
Mr.  Hannan’s  work.  Very  amusing  reading  in  the  case 
was  the  mixture  of  romance  and  business.  Thus  the 
Judge  asks  in  one  sentence  “  What  is  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  that  Leah  is  in  love  with  Paul  Sylvaine  ?  ”  and  in 
the  next  “  What  is  the  ordinary  author’s  fee  for  per¬ 
formance  ?  ” 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  appointed  a  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  His  territorial  claim  is  so  great 
that  the  appointment  can  hardly  be  called  in  question. 
At  any  rate  there  is  some  reason  for  his  selection, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  selection  for  the  last 
vacancy.  What  was  Lord  Esher’s  qualification  to  be  a 
Trustee  of  the  Museum  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
guess.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  persistence  of  the  idea, 
born  of  the  “committee  of  three”,  that  without  Lord 
Esher  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  May  we  hope 
that  his  new  dignity,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  higher 
dignity  than  the  trusteeship  of  the  British  Museum,  will 
add  a  new,  a  foreign,  element  to  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford’s  interest  in  his  London  property.  Bloomsbury 
is  not  peopled  by  the  economic  man  any  more  than 
Woburn  Sands  or  Tavistock. 

It  is  no  safer  to  judge  an  author  by  his  public  than  a 
political  leader  by  his  party,  or  a  painter  by  the  people 
who  crowd  round  his  picture.  If  we  were  to  judge 
Ibsen  by,  for  instance,  the  kind  of  public  which  has 
made  a  cult  of  him  in  England  and  America,  it  would 
be  a  harsh  judgment.  Ibsen  here  has  been  doted  on  by 
too  many  foolish  decadents  and  affected  people  who 
with  meagre  gifts  of  mind  and  soul  want  to  be  regarded 
as  precious  and  out  of  the  common.  He  has  been 
“run”  like  Omar  Khayyam.  So  that  many  who  are 
really  capable  of  understanding  his  rare  if  gloomy  genius 
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and  his  profound  sincerity  have  actually  been  dis¬ 
couraged  from  reading  him.  Norway  loses  one  of  her 
two  great  men  in  Ibsen.  No  other  country  has  perhaps 
had  for  years  past  two  writers  of  equal  genius  to  Ibsen 
and  Bjornson. 

Bjornson  has  never  been  a  cult  in  this  country  ; 
and  because  he  has  mixed,  not  very  brilliantly,  with 
ordinary  journalism  and  political  matters,  and  because 
there  is  a  kind  of  robustious  optimism  in  some  of  his 
public  speeches,  there  is  an  idea  that  he  is  common¬ 
place.  Of  course  nobody  who  has  read  “  In  God’s 
Way  ” — which  is  as  great  as  George  Eliot — holds  such 
an  opinion,  but  here  Bjornson  never  has  had  and  never 
will  have  a  large  public  like  Ibsen’s.  It  is  really  remark¬ 
able  that  such  a  poor  and  unsuccessful  country  as  Norway 
— and  in  the  competition  of  European  nations  one 
cannot  describe  Norway  otherwise — should  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  age  not  rich  in  “  the  hero  as  man  of 
letters  ”  two  figures  like  Ibsen  and  Bjornson.  There 
is  no  real  explanation  for  it  to  be  found  in  the  life  and 
progress  of  Norway  to-day  ;  it  is  one  of  the  accidents 
of  literary  history,  nothing  more. 

Another  picnic,  scientific,  of  course,  or  at  any  rate 
intellectual.  As  if  we  had  not  picnics  enough  with  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Extension  Week  every  year,  and 
the  British  Association  and  the  Church  Congress. 
But  Cambridge  loves  picnics.  The  Master  of  Downing 
sees  in  the  Warwick  pageant  a  splendid  chance  to 
run  another  intellectual  party.  So  he  summons  a 
band  of  professors  and  scholars  who  are  to  lecture  the 
spectators  (for  quite  a  small  fee),  mainly  young  ladies 
we  may  be  quite  sure.  All  this  of  course  to  enable 
them  to  “turn  their  visit  to  Warwick  to  the  best 
account”.  “For  months  past”,  says  the  Master, 

“  the  two  conjoined  towns  have  resounded  to  the 
riveting  of  cuirasses  and  the  music  of  the  rehearsing 
chorus  ”.  Quite  the  right  pseudo-intellectual  ring. 
Why  cannot  those  who  want  to  see  the  show  be 
allowed  to  see  it  without  pretending  it  is  work?  There 
is  a  smack  of  Dr.  Reich  about  all  this.  And  does  the 
Master  think  to  commend  his  idea  by  telling  us  that 
Americans  call  these  picnics  “  Chatauquas”? 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Sir  Frederick  Treves  is 
playing  well  the  part  of  Public  Alarmist  as  to  the  way 
meat  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  butcher’s  shop.  There 
it  lies  for  hours,  to  be  defiled  by  the  dust  and  dirt  that 
are  always,  of  necessity,  thick  in  the  air  of  a  great  city. 
The  only  comfort  one  can  take  is  that  we  consume  the 
filth,  which  the  meat  thus  collects,  in  a  cooked  state. 
But  what  of  meat  already  cooked  and  exposed  in  the 
windows  of  restaurants?  In  this  case  the  dirt  and  dust 
are  eaten  raw\  These  are  matters  which  Government 
might  well  take  up. 

Medical  writers  on  the  diet  of  children  rightly 
denounce  the  great  carelessness  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  milk  supply.  Many  children  are  undoubtedly 
killed  by  contaminated  milk.  There  is  another  point 
however  w’hich  we  have  not  seen  taken  as  to  a  milk  diet 
for  children.  This  is  not  as  to  its  purity  but  as  to  its 
suitability  as  a  food.  Many  adults  know  unfortunately 
that  though  milk  may  be  very  nutritious  according  to 
the  analysts’  tables,  it  is  an  impossible  food  for  them. 
Milk  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  poison  in  their  case  ; 
and  why  may  it  not  be  so  with  many  children  ? 

The  very  interesting  statement  was  made  in  the 
“Times”  on  Monday  that  the  okapi  for  the  first  time 
has  now  been  seen  alive  by  a  white  man.  The  Boyd 
Alexander  Expedition  report  that  they  found  the 
animal  in  the  Augu  district  on  the  river  YY  elle.  The 
okapi  was  shot  and  we  are  told  is  “  eventually  to  find 
a  resting  place  in  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  ”.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
say  what  we  think  of  this  grievous  act — there  is  no 
word  fit  for  print  by  which  to  describe  it.  The  Natural 
History  Museum  would  do  well  to  decline  the  gift  ; 
if  they  accept  such  a  gift,  it  may  hang  about  their 
neck  like  the  Ancient  Mariner’s  albatross.  This  destruc¬ 
tion  of  rare  and  beautiful  wild  creatures  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilisation. 


WE  plume  ourselves  as  a  nation  on  our  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  but  the  observer  of  international 
politics  without  preconceived  ideas  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  the  most  mercurial  of  peoples. 

At  one  time  every  nation  is  our  enemy  on  the  prowl  to 
do  us  some  deadly  hurt  ;  at  another  time  we  would  be 
friends  with  all  the  world  and,  what  is  far  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  see  in  every  other  Great  Power  a  trusty 
friend.  We  confess  that  the  latter  phase  of  feeling  is 
more  agreeable  to  live  under  than  the  former.  We 
would  rather  see  our  countrymen  patting  other  peoples 
on  the  back  than  scowling  at  them  or  shaking  fists 
in  their  faces  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  which  attitude  is 
the  more  ludicrous  ;  both  put  a  severe  strain  on  one’s 
sense  of  humour,  but  this  after  all  matters  little  so 
long  as  other  nations  do  not  laugh  at  us  too  much. 
They  are  more  likely  to  put  down  what  looks  sus¬ 
piciously  like  volatility  of  disposition  to  profound  poli¬ 
tical  scheming.  In  this  matter  we  endure  a  reputation 
we  in  no  way  deserve.  A  few  years  ago  we  really  did 
suspect  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a  wish  to  trip  us  up 
and  pick  our  pockets,  and  to-day  we  are  equally 
sincere  in  a  desire  to  make  up  our  differences  with 
others  and  live  happy  ever  after.  The  foreign  cynic 
is  quite  wrong  in  one  respect.  There  is  nothing  pro¬ 
found  about  all  this,  it  is  the  surface  mood  of  the 
moment  and  has  no  dangers  for  anyone  save  ourselves. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  universal  bonhomie  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rage  for  ententes  which  is  running 
its  course  through  British  hearts.  Not  only  do  we 
want  to  make  it  up  with  our  old  enemies  but  we  carry 
our  goodwill  so  far  as  to  desire  a  binding  compact  of 
peace  and  amity  delimiting  spheres  of  influence  and 
warning  off  intruders.  It  may  in  theory,  or  newspaper 
articles,  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  draw 
a  boundary  line  for  a  nation’s  ambitions  with  pro¬ 
mises  on  both  sides  never  to  transgress,  but  in  practice 
nothing  can  be  more  difficult  and  no  course  in  policy 
more  beset  with  pitfalls  unless  there  be  common 
reasons  for  striking  a  bargain.  We  admit  that  it  is 
an  arduous  task  for  the  ingenuous  writer  of  lead¬ 
ing  articles.  He  can  sit  down  at  his  table  and  divide 
the  world  between  two  Powers  like  Alexander  VI. 
in  the  Vatican  or  Napoleon  and  another  Alexander  at 
Tilsit,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  true  it  took  two  to 
make  the  bargain.  It  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
when  statesmen  representing  two  States  set  about  the 
business,  even  -when  the  way  is  shown  them  by  some 
clever  young  gentleman  fresh  from  the  university. 

To  a  great  extent  this  mania  for  imagining  speedy 
and  conclusive  settlements  to  our  international  disputes 
may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  press,  but  by 
no  means  altogether.  We  attribute  it  to  a  certain  san¬ 
guine  unreason  which  dominates  us,  and  at  other  times 
leads  us  to  undertake  wars  without  counting  the  cost. 
We  found  it  easier  to  square  accounts  with  France  than 
we  had  ever  hoped  ;  we  therefore  assume  that  it  may  be 
equally  within  the  capacity  of  statesmanship  to  square 
Russia  or  indeed  any  other  Power  upon  whom  we  may 
cast  eyes  of  friendship.  At  one  time  it  was  the  United 
States  with  whom  we  were  to  fix  up  a  treaty,  and  when 
the  absurdity  of  that  dream  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  assertions  of  the  other  party  that  treaties  were  not 
in  their  line,  we  were  contented  with  an  imaginary 
informal  understanding.  We  congratulated  ourselves 
that  America  was  with  us  against  Germany.  This 
pleasing  delusion  can  be  no  longer  entertained,  for  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Root  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Hay.  The  United 
States  desires  to  be  on  terms  as  good  with  Germany  as 
with  ourselves.  They  have  made  bargains  with  us  but 
no  entente.  The  snub  we  received  on  that  side  of  the 
water  has  not  relieved  us  of  the  cant  which  still  holds  the 
field  that  it  must  be  for  us  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  fence  in  our  foreign  policy  by  a  network  of  arrange¬ 
ments  which  may  free  us  from  all  fear  of  aggression. 
The  system  now  in  favour  is  one  much  in  vogue  in  the 
insurance  world,  insurance  and  reinsurance  against  all 
possible  dangers.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  the  risk  of  war  and  the  risk  of  fire  or 
death.  Bismarck  adopted  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it 
was  not  a  fortunate  policy  for  his  own  posthumous 
reputation.  But  he  never  concluded  these  delicate 
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readjustments  in  view  of  contingencies  amid  the  blare 
of  trumpets.  Our  own  peacemakers  are  less  diplomatic. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful. 

When  we  made  our  agreement  with  France  each  side 
had  something  tangible  to  surrender.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  different  articles  to  the  bargain  but 
whichever  side  may  be  held  to  have  got  the  better  of  it, 
something  clear  and  definite  was  handed  over  in  return 
for  the  solid  advantage  gained  :  but  what  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  to  either  side  in  the  suggested  arrangement 
with  Russia?  Nothing  at  all  comparable  either  in  kind 
or  degree  with  the  various  items  that  made  up  our 
Anglo-French  agreement. 

No  one  will  suspect  the  Saturday  Review  of  hostility 
to  Russia  but  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  British 
press  in  abusing  her  has  been  up  till  quite  recently  not 
more  unreasoning  than  the  cry  now  for  an  immediate  and 
final  settlement  of  our  differences.  Russian  policy  was 
universally  credited  with  a  diabolic  astuteness  which 
it  by  no  means  deserved,  and  this  country  kept  the 
field  clear  for  Japan  to  inflict  on  Russia  a  humiliating 
defeat.  We  have  since  followed  up  this  achievement, 
very  wisely  from  our  own  point  of  view,  by  making  a 
new  alliance  with  that  Power  by  which  we  prevent 
Russia  from  regaining  the  position  in  Manchuria 
from  which  we  were  instrumental  in  ousting  her.  To¬ 
day  we  are  bidden  vehemently  to  anticipate  that  within 
a  few  months  one  of  the  most  expansive  national 
organisms  in  the  world  will  rush  into  a  quasi-alliance 
with  ourselves  by  which  she  will  be  bound  to  restrict 
all  her  chances  of  opening  out  in  other  directions 
which  might  to  some  extent  compensate  her  for  the 
rebuff  she  has  sustained  in  North  China.  We  do  not 
suspect  for  a  moment  the  good  intentions  of  our  peace¬ 
makers  but  we  gravely  doubt  their  astuteness.  Why 
cannot  they  see  that  they  are  doing  infinite  harm  to 
their  own  benevolent  intentions  by  clamouring  for  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be 
highly  suspect  to  the  State  with  whom  we  are  so  eager 
to  enter  into  partnership  ? 

With  some  the  design  of  an  entente  with  Russia  is 
prompted  almost  entirely  by  a  wish  to  isolate  Germany  ; 
but  most  sensible  Englishmen  have  begun  to  discover 
that  we  need  not  quarrel  with  that  Power  either,  and  we 
are  not  far  from  a  cry  for  an  entente  with  Germany 
which  might  perhaps  be  one  degree  less  absurd  than 
the  existing  clamour.  A  large  number  of  most  esti¬ 
mable  people  also  believe  that  having  become  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  Douma,  which  with  a  hazardous  con¬ 
tempt  for  facts  they  somehow  associate  with  our  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Russia  has  entered  once  and  for  all  into  the 
category  of  “free  nations”  and  is  thus  fully  deserving 
ot  our  friendship  and  will  eagerly  welcome  our  over¬ 
tures.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fiction  of 
all  and  certainly  the  silliest,  for  it  has  no  foundation 
even  in  theory,  much  less  in  fact. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  we  bargain  with 
Russia  we  bargain  as  Asiatic  Powers.  In  Europe  we 
have  no  exchange  to  make.  Fifty  years  ago  Tsar 
Nicholas  might  offer  us  Egypt  in  return  for  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  now  we  are  there  and  a  strong  German  Power 
has  grown  up  to  which  Russia  at  Constantinople 
would  be  a  portent  so  disastrous  that,  along  wfith 
Austria  who  is  equally  if  not  more  interested, 
she  would  undoubtedly  fight  to  keep  her  out.  She 
would  have  fought  even  in  1878,  as  Bismarck  admitted, 
had  not.  “the  Jew  saved  them  the  trouble”.  An 
extraordinary  obtuseness  bred  of  insularitv,  which  can 
see  no  one  in  any  given  case  but  ourselves,  led  some 
English  newspapers  to  invite  Russia  to  Stamboul  as  a 
set  off  to  the  debacle  in  Manchuria.  It  was  hardly 
strange  that  Russian  diplomacy  saw  in  that  invitation 
nothing  better  than  another  astute  manoeuvre  to  com¬ 
plete  their  ruin,  and  Germany  an  insidious  attempt  to 
embroil  her  with  her  great  neighbour  for  our  benefit. 

It  might  be  as  well  for  our  international  reputation 
if  our  would-be  treaty-mongers  would  try  to  realise  the 
foreign  view  of  our  diplomacy.  They  are  quite  rightlv 
assured  of  their  own  integrity  and  that  of  the  nation. 
Nobody  here  suspects  them  of  profundity,  but  these 
ingenious  devices  for  making  friends  with  Russia  have 
an  obvious  reverse  side  which  shows  her  becoming 
thereby  the  foe  of  someone  else.  It  may  be  worth 


her  while  to  incur  this  risk  but  we  must  have  something 
substantial  to  throw'  in  the  balance.  What  have  w'e  ? 
Practically  nothing.  It  is  we,  not  Russia,  that  cry  in 
Asia  “  hands  off”!  We  may  promise  to  respect  the 
Russian  monopoly  of  Northern  Persia  but  we  cannot 
resist  it  ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  prepared  to  prevent  her 
appearance  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  force 
of  arms  she  will  make  no  advance  southwards,  unless 
she  is  prepared  for  unfriendly  relations.  Whatever 
agreements  we  may  make,  our  vigilance  there  can  not 
be  relaxed.  There  can  be  no  question  in  this  case  of 
exchanging  points  of  advantage  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  setting  off  one  against  another.  As  things 
are,  Russia  knows  that  any  serious  step  forward  into 
Afghanistan  must  mean  war  and  no  agreement  can  alter 
that  situation.  We  on  the  other  hand  cannot  say  that 
we  shall  henceforth  view  with  a  benevolent  eye  her 
development  in  China.  There  do  not  therefore  exist 
the  elements  for  a  genuine  bargain  in  Asia  at  all  and 
only  an  unreasoning  craze  for  “  fixing  up  ”  international 
agreements  can  be  the  cause  of  the  recent  rumours 
which  have  now  been  decisively  dispelled  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  statement  on  Thursday.  Fortunately  it 
is  quite  possible  to  resist  the  blatant  dislike  of  Russia, 
lately  prevalent,  without  accepting  the  equally  irrational 
demand  for  an  entente  which  could  have  no  foundation 
in  the  solid  facts  of  international  relations. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

'T''HE  significant  turn  taken  by  the  debate  on  the 

-L  Education  Bill  in  Committee  has  emphasised  the 
doubts  we  have  always  had  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ecclesiastical  leaders  in  not  putting  forward  a  counter¬ 
proposal  of  their  own.  The  sort  of  cleverness  that 
talks  about  giving  the  enemy  no  point  for  attack  always 
moves  our  suspicion.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position  is  all  attack,  attack  on  everything  which 
as  Churchmen  we  care  most  about ;  and  thebest  defence 
is  not  in  standing  firm  to  be  fired  at,  but  in  attacking  in 
return.  Compel  them  to  defend  as  well  as  attack. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought  the  House,  on  the  very 
first  clause  of  the  Bill,  face  io  face  with  the  real  and  the 
whole  issue.  The  fallacy  of  the  Government  plan, 
whether  logically,  politically,  or  educationally,  has  been 
brought  into  glaring  light  by  Labour  members  and 
Liberals  ;  the  Cowper-Temple  "Clause  is  in  the  melting 
pot  ;  and  an  alternative  rises  to  the  Government 
either  of  accepting  a  purely  secular  system  or  of  the 
State  recognition  of  denominational  religious  teaching 
in  all  schools.  The  State  itself  would  stand  aside, 
but  would  see  that  all  denominations  alike  were  allowed 
a  fair  field  for  the  teaching  of  their  own  children. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  that  no  religious  teaching 
should  be  State  paid  is  meant  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
settlement  on  these  lines.  Unfortunately  the  Unionist 
party  was  not  quite  certain  what  to  do,  many  members 
not  gauging  accurately  the  drift  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
amendment.  If  the  party  had  been  entirely  agreed 
and  prepared,  the  Church  having  formally  endorsed 
this  settlement,  our  position  would  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong.  Whatever  might  happen  in  the  House, 
we  believe  that  if  the  whole  Church  and  the  whole 
Unionist  party  were  to  take  their  stand  unhesitatingly 
on  this  plan  of  equal  right  of  entry  and  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  the  Government  plan  would  be  doomed. 

Now  at  any  rate  the  Bishops  will  surely  not  hesitate 
to  state  their  plan.  Let  us  kill  the  Bill  by  showing 
what  we  do  want,  not  what  we  don’t  want.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Liberal  press  that  the  Church  of  England 
can,  if  it  pleases,  destroy  the  Bill.  It  has  only  to  say 
through  the  Episcopate  that  it  rejects  and  repudiates 
and  will  resist  utterly  and  altogether  the  basis  of  a 
State-established  undenominationalism,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  thrust  such  a  thing  upon  it.  The  “West¬ 
minster  Gazette”  and  the  “Daily  News”  challenge 
the  Bishops  and  the  Conservative  leaders  to  avow  this 
repudiation,  which  will  place  the  Church,  they  calcu¬ 
late,  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  champion  secularism 
and  the  Liberal  party  in  the  position  of  being  the  true 
defenders  of  religious  education  and  of  a  national 
Protestantism.  In  other  words,  Churchmen  are  chal¬ 
lenged  not  only  to  insist  on  liberty  of  denominational 
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teaching  in  the  existing  Voluntary  schools  but  to 
demand  similar  liberty  in  the  Council  schools,  and  not 
merely  facilities  for  supplementing  the  privileged  un- 
denominationalism  by  fuller  and  more  precise  teach¬ 
ing,  but  absolute  equality  before  the  law  for  all 
forms  of  teaching  whatsoever.  We  take  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  urge  once  more  upon  Churchmen  the 
imperative  necessity  of  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause.  And  by  this  we  do  not  mean 
the  toleration  of  denominational  lessons  within  the 
walls  of  a  school,  but  that  they  shall  stand  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  undenominational.  That  is  to 
say,  the  State  must  either  pay  for  all  creeds  alike — 
there  are  some  people  who  prefer  their  religion  very 
weak  and  watery,  and  for  them  let  undenominational 
teaching  be  provided — or  it  must  pay  for  none.  The 
strong  point  at  the  recent  election  about  Liberal  projects 
of  educational  reform  was  that  they  promised  a  unified 
school  system.  But  the  promise  has  not  been  kept.  The 
dual  system  is  to  be  continued  in  a  new  and  oppressive 
form.  In  some  schools  there  are  to  be  “  facilities”,  in 
others  none.  Undenominationalism  has  been  given 
supremacy  and  exclusive  endowment  in  the  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  but  denominationalism  is  refused  any 
footing  in  undenominational  schools.  No  wonder  the 
Bishop  of  London  begs  Mr.  Birrell  to  retire  once  more 
to  Battersea  Park,  and  there  reflect  on  his  own  1903 
article  in  the  “  Independent  Review”. 

“  We  desire  ”,  say  the  English  Bishops,  “  to  have  it 
enacted  that  Christian  teaching  should  be  given  in  all 
schools  attended  by  Christian  children,  and  this,  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  ”. 
The  principle  of  this  resolution  would  be  strengthened 
if  “  religious  ”  were  substituted  for  “Christian” — the 
phrase  as  it  stands  has  a  suggestion  of  weakness— and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  what  is  asked  for 
definite  religious  teaching  is  not  toleration  but  equality. 
As  long  as  there  exists  a  diluted  Protestantism  provided 
officially  out  of  public  funds  while  the  historic  forms  of 
Christianity  have  to  be  paid  for  by  their  supporters— 
who  thus  pay  twice — as  an  unrecognised  extra,  there  is 
neither  logic,  justice  nor  statesmanship  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  “We  claim”,  said  Mr.  Wyndham  on  the 
second  reading,  “the  parent’s  right  to  have  his  child 
brought  up  in  "the  religion  which  the  parent  prefers,  and 
taught  by  those  who  believe  it  ”.  And  even  Sir 
William  Anson,  a  sober  Whig,  declared  that  the  Bill 
“violated  the  principle  of  equality,  by  taking  the 
religious  teaching  satisfactory  to  a  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  imposing  it  upon  all  ”. 

Unfortunately  the  affirmation  of  a  clear  principle  on 
this  point  is  less  easy  than  it  might  be,  owing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  weakness  and  timidity  which  has  so  long 
tolerated  an  injustice  perpetrated  upon  half  the  children 
of  England  in  order  to  preserve  Church  teaching  for  the 
other  half.  The  Church  is  suffering  from  her  thirty-five 
years’ acquiescence  in  Cowper-Templeism.  The  present 
struggle  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Churchmen  and  educat¬ 
ing  the  nation.  Logic,  which  the  average  Englishman 
was  treating  like  a  rusty  and  harmless  old  blun¬ 
derbuss,  is  proving  itself  sharper  than  any  two-edgec 
sword.  Mr.  Birrell  in  his  dicta  has  derided  the  national 
love  of  illogicality.  He  is  now  trying  to  palm  off  as 
“  merely  illogical  ”  sectarian  favouritism  and  inequity — 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  a  “  glaring  partiality”. 

For  what  is  the  presumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  Bill?  It  is  that  the  Liberal  party  has  received  a 
mandate  from  the  electors  to  put  down  Churchmanship 
and  to  establish  throughout  the  land  a  kind  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  undoctrinal  Puritanism,  any  other  form  of  faith 
than  which  is  declared,  or  understood,  to  be  un-English. 
“That  the  Protestant  religion  shall  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools”,  says  the  “Daily  News’,  “is 
accepted  by  Mr.  Birrell  as  a  bedrock  demand  ”. 
“  Cujus  regio  eius  religio”  is  to  be  interpreted  not  as 
allowing  localities  to  support  what  religion  they  find 
suitable  and  acceptable,  but  as  making  it  the  duty  of 
every  good  Englishman  to  fall  in  with  the  nebulous 
religiosity  supposed  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters.  Mr.  Healy  said  on  Monday  that  the 
Bill  was  tantamount  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  even  disestablishment  might 
leave  all  confessions  equal.  The  Liberal  party  are 
establishing  a  new  one.  It  is  called  by  a  specious 


name,  Simple  Bible  teaching — though  it  is  not  simple, 
and  not  Bible,  and  not  teaching — and  if  the  denomina¬ 
tions  do  not  agree  to  accept  it,  they  must  be  harassed 
till  they  do.  Accordingly  vulgar  abuse  is  flung  at  the 
Church  of  England  for  obstinately  refusing.  “  The 
whole  trouble  ”,  says  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  “  has  arisen 
because  many  Anglicans  repudiate  Protestant  ideas  ”. 

In  the  sense  in  which  he  and  his  friends  understand 
Protestantism  he  might  have  said  that  all  Anglicans 
repudiate  it.  “  The  people  ”,  he  says,  “  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  rally  round  the  Bible  ”.  He  must  know 
that  what  the  Church  is  contending  so  earnestly  to 
<eep  out  is  an  emasculated  Bible.  Churchmen  will  not 
accept  for  the  bread  of  life  the  remainder  biscuit  of  an 
artificial  and  impoverished  Christianity  with  the  Gospel 
eft  out. 

But  the  question  for  religious  men  is  not  how  far  a 
Cowper-Temple  religion  is  true  or  untrue,  but  what 
right  the  local  authority  has  to  endow  that  religious 
compromise  exclusively  and  establish  it  in  every  school 
as  the  officially  provided  religion,  any  other  than  which 
no  teacher  may  impart  without  dismissal.  The  Church, 
which  claims  a  supernatural  commission  to  feed  the 
lambs  of  the  flock,  cannot  without  unfaithfulness  abdi¬ 
cate  her  pastoral  office  to  any  local  authority.  That 
Dissent  should  accept  an  endowed  position  at  the  hands 
of  the  State  or  recognise  a  charter  in  Parliament  or 
county  council  to  prescribe  creeds  and  syllabuses  is  not 
strange  ;  for  it  did  the  same  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago  ;  but  it  is  pure  Erastianism.  As  for  Liberal¬ 
ism,  it  has  often  before,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  had 
to  choose  between  its  principles  of  equality  and  State 
neutrality  on  the  one  hand  and  its  hatred  of  Catholic 
Christianity  on  the  other ;  and  its  choice  has  never 
varied.  It  has  always  oppressed  when  it  had  the 
chance.  We  are  aware  that  certain  true  and  good 
Churchmen  call  themselves  good  Liberals,  and  that  a 
great  many  good  Liberals  label  themselves  good 
Churchmen.  They  prove  our  point  ;  for  we  have 
noticed  that  they  are  in  chronic  difficulty  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  their  goodness  as  Liberals  and  their 
goodness  as  Churchmen.  Their  difficulty  just  now 
seems  to  be  more  than  usually  acute. 

What  !  cries  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  divide 
little  citizens  into  denominational  pens,  when  they  might 
be  a  “  happy  family”  in  the  same  eager  Imbue  their 
tender  minds  with  theological  distinctions  when  they 
might  be  peacefully  united  in  learning  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel  and  the  travels  of  S.  Paul  ?  The  Prime 
Minister’s  horror  of  schism  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 
But  it  happens  to  be  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are  not 
at  one  in  religion — Liberals  usually  eulogise  such 
variety — and  cannot  be  forced  into  a  single  fold  by  a 
new  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Church  of  England  has 
allowed  millions  of  her  children  to  be  fed  with  the 
skim-milk  of  Board  School  Christianity.  The  time  has 
come  to  claim  them  again  for  her  own.  They  have 
been  too  long  stepmothered. 


THE  AMNESTY  DEMAND  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  keynote  of  the  Douma’s  original  proceedings  is 
the  demand,  in  its  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  for  a  general  amnesty.  The  main 

portion  of  this  paragraph  reads  as  follows  : — “  .  .  .  the 
nation  is  thirsting  for  complete,  general  political 
amnesty.  There  are  certain  demands  of  the  people’s 
conscience  that  cannot  be  refused,  the  fulfilment  ot 
which  cannot  be  delayed.  Sire,  the  Douma  awaits 
from  you  a  full  political  amnesty  as  a  first  guarantee  ot 
a  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  people”.  Thus,  the  first  act  of 
“  the  best  men  of  the  Russian  nation  ’,  appointed  to 
replace  the  autocratic  bureaucracy  and  to  speak  to  the 
Tsar  in  the  voice  of  the  people,  is  to  tell  him  bluntly  that 
the  political  criminals  whom  he  has  branded  as  sedition- 
mongers  and  murderers  must  be  immediately  released. 
There  must  be  noexception  tot  he  amnesty.  Incendiaries, 
destrovers  and  sackersof  private  property,  the  assassins 
who  killed  the  Grand  Dukes,  governors,  public  officers 
and  innocent  soldiers,  whose  chief  crime  was  their 
loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  must  all  be  treated  as  good 
patriots  and  let  loose  again  on  society.  Indirectly,  the 
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principle  must  be  recognised  that  killing  is  no  murder. 
3n  its  tone  the  demand  is  rightly  called  by  one 
S.  Petersburg  correspondent,  who  is  in  full  sympathy 
•with  the  Douma,  “more  a  mandate  than  a  request”. 
Such  a  sweeping  and  dictatorial  claim,  associated  as  it 
is  with  a  proposal  for  the  punishment  of  officials  who 
may  have  been  guilty  of  acts  deemed  offences,  would 
be  too  absurd  to  be  taken  seriously  even  in  the  most 
democratic  republics.  But  in  a  country  like  Russia, 
with  its  widely  scattered,  unintelligent  and  compara¬ 
tively  ignorant  population,  the  outcome  of  such  a 
demand  might  prove  to  be  more  serious  than  at  first 
sight  may  be  realised.  It  is  not  only  the  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy  who  are  threatened,  but  the  whole  political 
and  social  framework  of  the  Empire.  On  the  eve 
of  a  nation’s  political  reorganisation  such  as  Russia  is 
now  undergoing  the  justice  of  petitioning  the  Sovereign 
for  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  pure  and  simple 
is  in  certain  circumstances  conceivable.  The  Address 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire  recognises 
the  expediency  of  such  a  modified  amnesty,  and  pleads 
for  as  full  a  measure  of  clemency  as  could  safely  be 
granted  or  reasonably  expected.  But  the  crimes  for 
which  the  Douma  is  demanding  absolution  are  not 
only  or  mainly  political  offences,  but  gross  moral 
crimes  ;  that  is,  they  are  offences,  not  only  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  against  common  morality.  When 
you  have  a  declared  civil  war,  and  the  issue  is  fairly 
fought  out,  then,  of  course,  the  successful  side  cannot 
go  too  far  in  the  way  of  amnesty.  That  is  an  entirely 
•different  category  from  the  offences  which  the  Douma 
seeks  to  condone  in  Russia.  Of  all  crimes  in  the 
world  assassination  is  the  last  which  ought  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  Nor  should  brutal  violence  on  the  one  side 
be  held  reason  sufficient  for  overlooking  similar  crime 
on  the  other.  Where  officials  have  been  guilty  of 
brutalities,  or  even  of  serious  illegalities,  they  ought 
to  be  punished,  just  as  offenders  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  justification  for 
letting  off  either  class.  The  demand  for  a  general 
amnesty  is  too  absolute  and  too  arrogant  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  ruler  who  has  regard  for  the  stability  of 
the  social  fabric  of  his  Empire. 

That  the  Tsar  has  declined  to  grant  an  audience  to 
the  delegates,  and  thereby  practically  rejected  the 
Address  of  the  Douma,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Had  the  Imperial  audience  taken  place  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  Douma,  the  Tsar’s  recep¬ 
tion  would  have  been  misunderstood  ;  it  would  have 
been  taken  as  a  confession  of  weakness,  a  surrender  of 
the  Government  to  the  superior  moral  force  of  the 
Douma,  and  virtually  to  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
parties.  At  the  same  time  it  will  seem  to  an  impartial 
observer  that  the  Tsar’s  present  advisers  committed  a 
great  tactical  mistake  in  not  forestalling  the  Douma’s 
pyrotechnic  exhibition  over  the  “burning  question  of 
reforms  ”.  Had  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained 
mention  of  some  comprehensive  scheme  for  solving  the 
agrarian  problem,  and  a  hint  or  promise  of  a  limited 
amnesty  —  something  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
Address  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire — the  Government 
might  possibly  have  won  over  the  Moderate  parties, 
and  even  the  peasantry,  with  a  concession  of  the  kind. 
But  now  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  an  amicable  settlement. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  one  writer  who  says  that  the 
momentous  question  which  ruler  and  people  of  Russia 
have  immediately  to  answer  is,  “Who  will  yield,  or 
who  will  begin  war?”  But  the  chief  danger  in  an  open 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  Douma  is  the 
growth  of  hatred.  Factors  to  be  dreaded  are  exas¬ 
peration  and  thirst  for  vengeance  among  the  dis¬ 
comfited,  disturbing  and  revolutionary  elements  outside, 
smouldering  but  not  quite  extinguished  by  the  yet  strong 
hand  of  the  Government.  So  long  as  the  peasantry- 
remain  orderly',  so  long  as  they  remain  confident  in 
the  poyver  of  the  Emperor  to  do  all  that  he  yvills  for 
them,  and  refuse  to  join  his  enemies,  no  revolution  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  Russia.  But  once  this  buhvark 
against  revolution  is  broken  doyvn,  and  the  moujik 
loses  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Tsar,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  Russian  Empire.  An  acute  Russian 
observer  yvould  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  certain  persons  in  this  country  for  the 
Douma. 


The  first  Russian  Parliament  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  Slav,  yvith  all  his  natural  intelligence 
and  oratorical  endoyvments,  is  not  fit  even  for  the 
elementary  stage  of  parliamentary  government.  This 
may  be  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  but  in  support  of 
such  a  conclusion  yve  need  only  remember  Poland  and 
glance  at  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  triumphant  party 
at  the  Douma  elections  yvere,  by  their  unexpected  suc¬ 
cess,  blinded  to  the  fact  that  they  yvere  but  the  quasi¬ 
representatives  of  the  nation.  In  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy  and  their  national  excitability  they  disdained 
the  sloyv  political  apprenticeship  yvhich  other  nations  as 
intelligent  as  themselves  have  found  necessary  and 
yvillingly  served.  Instead  of  passing  gradually  from 
autocracy  to  parliamentarism  they  plunged  at  once  into 
social  democracy,  trampled  upon  the  Emperor’s  prero¬ 
gatives  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  rights  of 
dictatorship.  And  they  have  met  yvith  a  rebuff  yvhich 
but  serves  to  emphasise  the  failure  of  the  first  Russian 
Parliament. 


WOMEN  AND  POLITICS. 

IN  the  earlier  days  of  the  agitation  for  yvomen’s 
franchise  the  argument  for  and  against  used  to 
turn  on  the  capacity  of  women  for  taking  part  in 
politics.  But  it  has  reached  a  stage  noyv  when  really 
the  question  rather  is,  are  they  less  capable  of  exercising 
political  poyver  than  the  millions  yvho  already  exercise 
it?  There  are  an  immense  number  of  voters  yvhose 
intellectual  average  can  hardly  be  above  that  of 
women,  hoyvever  loyv  the  latter  yvere  put.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the  serious,  and  probably 
very  capable,  ladies  who  listened  to  that  speech  from 
him  which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  and  caused  so 
much  disappointment,  yvere  really  dealing  with  an 
irrelevant  and  antiquated  issue.  Instead  of  painfully 
going  over  the  instances  yvhich  shoyv  that  some  yvomen 
are  as  fitted  for  politics  as  some  men,  it  yvould  be  much 
easier  to  contend  that  the  majority  of  yvomen  yvould  not 
be  more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  men  voters. 
The  only  practical  question  that  remains  noyv  is 
whether  we  have  not  already  gone  a  great  deal  too 
far  in  loyvering  the  standard  of  intellect  amongst 
the  voting  class.  Those  who  think  so,  and  yve  are 
amongst  the  number,  find  in  this  a  good  reason 
for  contending  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  dilute  the 
electorate  any  further  by  fresh  masses  of  indifferent 
and  incapable  possessors  of  voting  privileges.  If  it 
yvere  possible  to  admit  only  superior  yvomen  to  the 
franchise,  we  should  feel  no  more  objection  to  yvomen 
voters  as  yvomen  than  to  men  voters.  Sex  as  disquali¬ 
fication  is  of  no  account.  There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid 
of  desexualising  yvomen  by  politics,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
What  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  argument  against 
yvomen  voters  is  that  the  process  would  be  the  other 
way  ;  and  they  yvould  sexualise  politics.  If  yve  yvere 
asked  yvhat  yve  mean  by  that,  yve  should  refer  for  illus¬ 
tration  to  that  section  of  yvomen  noyv  clamouring  for 
equal  suffrage  yvho  are  known  as  “  suffragettes  ”. 
They  present  striking  points  of  comparison  yvith  the 
lady  litigant  yvho  treats  legal  questions  from  the  mental 
standpoint  of  an  hysterical  woman  ;  and  we  imagine 
if  they  got  voting  poyver,  politics  yvould  be  for  them  no 
more  what  men  understand  by  politics  than  layv,  as  the 
lady  litigant  understands  it,  is  yvhat  a  layy'yer  or  even  a 
juryman  means  by  it.  When  the  lady  litigant  is  in 
court  there  is  too  much  sex  :  and  it  yvould  be  the  same 
yvith  politics  so  far  as  the  inclusion  of  an  untrained  and 
unintelligent  mass  of  women  had  any  effect  on  them 
at  all. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of 
adding  to  the  masses  of  ignorant  male  voters  the  masses 
of  the  equally  or  more  ignorant  female  voters  by  con¬ 
fining  yvomen’s  suffrage  to  the  higher  class  of  yvomen. 

If  votes  are  ever  given  to  yvomen,  they  will  be  given  en 
masse.  They  take  up  the  franchise  question  at  the  point 
to  yvhich  it  has  been  brought  by  men.  Distinctions 
betyveen  married  and  single,  possessors  of  property  and 
non-possessors,  intelligent  or  non-intelligent,  yvill  be 
disregarded  as  they  are  noyv  disregarded  in  the  case  of 
men.  It  certainly  is  not  yvorth  yvhile  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  influence  of  the  superior  yvoman  into  politics 
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to  make  voters  of  millions  of  women  who,  if  they  are 
as  intelligent  on  general  subjects  as  the  mass  of 
men  voters,  are  equally  ignorant  of  politics  and.  even 
more  indifferent.  To  take  this  trouble  with  all  its  in¬ 
conveniences  would  be  absurd  since  those  we  should 
recognise  as  superior  women,  who  understand  not  only 
politics  but  their  inferior  sisters  too,  are  divided  amongst 
themselves  and  many  of  them  do  not  want  the  franchise 
either  for  themselves  or  other  women.  So  that  the 
success  of  the  suffrage  movement  would  not  increase 
the  influence  of  the  women  whose  rights  may  be  allowed 
to  be  equal  with  men  on  the  ground  of  intellect,  or 
possessing  property,  or  filling  equally  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  They  would  merely  be  swamped  by  the  horde  of 
women  who  are  on  the  same  low  level  of  capacity  as 
the  horde  of  men  who  now  have  votes.  Such  “  man¬ 
hood  ”  as  we  now  enshrine  in  the  voting  lists  is  not  of 
a  character  to  win  our  admiration  :  and  we  do  not  see 
that  we  should  be  any  the  better  for  an  infusion  of 
“womanhood”  of  very  much  the  same  type.  At  the 
best  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  when 
the  mass  of  women  have  received  with  languid 
indifference  their  power  of  voting,  they  will  refrain 
with  the  same  indifference  from  making  any  use 
of  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  except  among 
the  “  suffragettes  ”  there  need  be  no  excitement 
whether  women  have  votes  or  not.  Party  politi¬ 
cians  have  often  speculated  as  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  women’s  votes  ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  would  be 
something  like  negative.  Both  parties  have  played 
with  the  question  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
probably  said  exactly  what  the  next  Prime  Minister 
may  be  expected  to  say  when  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  women  who  care  about  the  matter  come 
forward  again.  Many  of  the  women  who  are  demand¬ 
ing  votes  do  so  because  they  are  members  of  some 
society  with  a  particularist  object.  Politics  in  the 
wider  sense  are  nothing  to  them,  but  they  are  tee¬ 
totalers,  or  anti-vaccinationists,  or  anti-vivisectionists 
and  so  on.  At  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  most  of  the 
women  were  members  of  various  teetotal  societies  who 
want  Local  Option,  or  Prohibition,  or  some  extreme 
legislation  against  what  they  call  the  liquor  interest. 
But  if  they  had  votes  so  would  also  the  publicans’  wives, 
and  their  barmaids,  and  their  lodger  daughters,  and 
the  brewers  and  grocers  who  sell  liquors,  with  their 
families  ;  and  matters  would  remain  very  much  as  they 
are  for  all  the  effect  women’s  votes  would  have.  All 
that  would  happen  would  be  the  adding  of  a  new 
mob  to  an  old  mob.  There  is  no  political  topic  we  can 
mention  on  which  there  would  be  a  women’s  party. 
There  are  no  special  women’s  legal  grievances  ;  what¬ 
ever  there  are  it  is  men  who  suffer  them.  If  they 
have  social  grievances,  they  are  such  as  legislation 
cannot  remove.  No  businesses  or  occupations  or  pro¬ 
fessions  are  closed  against  them  which  Parliament 
would  venture  to  open. 

The  demand  for  women’s  suffrage  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  demand  which  from  time  to  time  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  new  classes  of  voters  to  the  franchise. 
What  is  there  similar  in  the  women’s  case  to  that  of 
the  middle  trading  classes  against  the  aristocracy  and 
landed  classes  ;  or  the  lower  classes  against  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  now  the  labour  party  against  capitalism? 
The  women’s  claim  reduces  itself  to  a  demand  of  votes 
for  women  as  women  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  that  in 
the  history  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  different 
classes  of  men.  There  is  no  class  of  women  with  a 
grievance  ;  if  there  are  grievances  all  women  have 
them  ;  and  they  are  against  nobody  and  nothing  in 
particular.  It  is  an  unfortunate  controversial  position 
to  be  in.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  gone 
so  far  in  extending  the  franchise  as  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  every  logical  reason  for  saying  a  man  shall  have 
a  vote  but  a  woman  shall  not.  The  denial  is  more  a 
matter  of  sentiment  than  anything  else  ;  a  sentiment 
which  is  held  the  most  strongly  by  the  majority  of 
women  themselves.  If  this  were  overcome,  the  way  of 
the  political  woman  would  become  smooth.  At  present 
this  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  ungracious  to 
maintain  that  they  have  hardly  reached  to  political  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  that  they  are  in  short  ignorant  and  in¬ 
different  about  politics.  They  accept  this  as  a  statement  l 


of  fact  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise.  They 
perhaps  feel  instinctively  that  they  are  saving  their 
country  from  considerable  inconvenience,  and  even  some 
danger,  by  not  demanding  what  would  reduce  to  a  still 
lower  level  the  general  average  of  political  intelligence 
as  shown  in  elections.  If  this  is  so  it  is  an  example  of 
real  political  sagacity. 


THE  CITY. 

IT  is  not  so  much  that  business  is  bad  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  that  there  is  no  business.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  the  dreary  times  of  the  South  African 
war  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  present  stagnation.  The 
public  seems  to  be  utterly  apathetic,  and  to  be  neither 
buying  nor  selling.  Take  the  American  market,  for 
instance.  Everybody  talks  against  it,  and  yet  prices 
are  very  steady,  even  firm.  Readings  have  risen  per¬ 
sistently,  and  on  Thursday  night  were  69.  Eries  have 
been  a  good  market,  and  are  over  46.  Missouris  are 
also  very  firm,  and  Unions  are  a  safe  purchase  at  any¬ 
thing  under  153.  Canadian  Pacifies  certainly  hang 
fire  ;  and  what  the  American  market  obviously  wants  is 
a  lead.  The  general  opinion  of  brokers  is  that  there 
will  be  no  decided  movement  until  after  the  present 
twenty-day  account  is  over.  But  brokers  are  nearly 
always  wrong,  and  when  everybody  is  against  the 
market  is  the  time  to  buy.  Still  there  is  no  prospect  of 
cheap  money  this  year,  but  the  excellence  of  trade  in 
the  United  States  may  render  this  a  negligible  factor, 
and  well-informed  people  maintain  that  Steel  Commons 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  70  before  the  year  is 
out. 

There  is  another  faction  who  argue  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  revival  of  activity  in  the  Rhodesian  market. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  estimates  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  show  a  probable  surplus 
of  receipts  over  expenditure.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
Chartered  Company  for  1906-7  is  estimated  at  ,£532,450, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £531,000.  This  is  not  much, 
certainly  :  but  considering  the  gaping  deficits  o-f  past 
years,  this  is  something  like  evidence  that  the  corner  is 
being  turned.  The  prices  of  the  leading  Rhodesian 
,  shares  have  touched  a  record  depth,  and  cannot 
'  well  go  lower.  Chartered,  which  were  at  £ 8  in 
1895,  are  to-day  iTV,  the  average  price  for  the  last 
three  years  being  2rV  Similarly,  the  average  price 
of  Tanganyikas  for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
8£,  and  their  present  price  is  4$  1  the  average  price  of 
Rhodesian  Explorations  for  the  same  period  has  been  4^ 
and  their  present  price  is  2 £- :  the  average  price  of 
Northern  Coppers  has  been  3J  and  is  now  1 1 0  :  of 
Lomagunda  Developments  the  average  price  has  been 
2§  and  is  now  1  T°u-  :  the  average  price  of  Rhodesian 
Bankets  has  been  3J  and  is  now  2-1;;.  Rhodesia,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  outside  the  sphere  of  Trans¬ 
vaal  politics,  and  if  the  agitating  influences  of  that 
market  can  be  shaken  off,  there  surely  is  an  opening 
for  a  rise  in  this  long  neglected  market. 

Whatever  the  state  of  business  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
I  change,  there  is  immense  activity  among  the  promoters, 
and  the  number  of  promising  propositions  for  which 
subscriptions  are  invited  is  large.  Four  of  the  issues 
of  the  week  cover  enterprises  in  Canada,  Australia, 
Korea,  and  South  America.  We  drew  attention  last 
week  to  the  merits  of  the  Western  Dominion  Collieries, 
Limited,  on  account  of  which  £100,000  of  6  per 
'  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures  of  p£,ioo  each  are 
now  offered  for  subscription  at  £98  per  cent.  ; 
the  Korean  Waterworks,  Limited,  has  been  formed 
to  establish  an  efficient  water  supply  in  Seoul,  where 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  now  absurdly  primitive. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  5  per  cent,  debentures  of 
jf  100  each,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  underwritten, 
are  offered  at  £87  10s.  If  Seoul  takes  to  sanitation 
even  as  Shanghai  has  done  the  company’s  prospects 
should  be  excellent.  Great  Cobar,  Limited,  will  acquire 
the  Cobar  Copper  Mines  and  other  properties  which  are 
described  as  “  the  most  important  copper  proposition  ” 
in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  £1,600,000  of  new 
capital  in  £10  shares,  issued  at  a  premium  of  15 s.,  is 
bein°r  raised  bv  the  Argentine  Great  W  estern  Railway. 
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£10  1  ~)S.  works  out  at  about  107,  and  as  the  Ordinary 
stock  of  the  Argentine  Great  Western  (which  pays 
6  per  cent.)  is  quoted  at  120,  and  the  Preferred  at 
about  126,  the  shareholders,  who  have  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  for  the  new  shares  at  107,  are  lucky 
people.  Of  the  issue  of  £1,600,000,  there  was 
reserved  £1,000,000  for  the  shareholders,  and  £600,000 
was  offered  to  the  public.  The  latter  amount  was  of 
course  over-applied  for,  and  as  the  whole  issue  was 
underwritten  at  2\  per  cent,  commission  and  broker¬ 
age,  and  as  the  new  shares  are  quoted  at  over  £1 1 , 
the  underwriters  will  certainly  pocket  their  cheques 
without  getting  any  shares. 

Another  issue  which  is  interesting,  on  popular  as 
well  as  financial  grounds,  is  that  of  the  General  Motor- 
Cab  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ,£260,000,  divided 
into  257,000  Preferred  shares  of  £1,  and  60,000 
Deferred  shares  of  is.  Five  hundred  motor-cabs 
fitted  with  taximetres  and  with  chassis  built  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Renault  Freres  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  London  streets  at  a  cost  of  £300  per  cab,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  tyres  and  taximetres.  For  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  taximetres  £7  per  annum  per  cab  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  French  company,  and  for  the  tyres 
4s.  6 d.  per  day  per  cab  is  allowed.  Motor  landaulettes 
fitted  with  taximetres  will  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  public,  and  having  seen  one  of  the  cabs  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  can  testify  to  their  luxury  and  smartness. 
Whether  this  venture  will  pay  the  company’  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetic  of  the 
promoters.  It  is  calculated  that  each  cab  will  take 
35.?.  a  day’,  about  double  the  takings  of  a  hansom,  of 
which  155.  will  be  net  profit.  On  this  basis  the  balance 
net  profit  to  the  company  is  estimated  at  £83,000  a 
year,  and  as  the  interest  at  7  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred 
shares  now  offered  is  only  £16,000  per  annum  there  is 
a  magnificent  margin.  Whilst  on  this  subject  we  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  public,  particularly  upon  ladies, 
that  every  carriage  or  cab  which  plies  for  hire  in  the 
street,  whether  drawn  by  a  horse  or  propelled  by’  elec¬ 
tricity,  steam  or  petrol,  is  subject  to  the  Hackney 
Carriage  Act,  and  therefore  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
fares  of  is.  for  the  first  two  miles  and  6 d.  for  every 
other  mile  within  the  radius  can  be  demanded.  We 
say  this  because  we  are  informed  that  the  present 
motor-cabs  on  the  streets  have  been  refusing  to  take 
fares  under  6s.  or  7 s.,  an  offence  for  which  the  drivers 
could  be  haled  before  the  nearest  magistrates.  On 
public  grounds  we  wish  the  General  Motor-Cab  Com¬ 
pany  every’  success,  and  if  the  expectations  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  fulfilled  they  will  deserve  the  large  profits 
which  according  to  the  prospectus  they  will  reap  from 
the  deferred  is.  shares. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  THE  NORTH  BRITISH. 

'T'HE  sensation  which  was  caused  by’  the  attempt  of 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  to  capture  the  British  business  of  the  Mutual  of 
New  York  bids  fair  to  damage  the  North  British  and 
to  benefit  the  Mutual.  There  has  never  been  any  , 
serious  question  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Mutual  :  this 
is  publicly  avowed  even  by  the  North  British,  but  the 
scandals  caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  created 
a  prejudice  against  the  company.  This  prejudice  was 
quite  natural  and  prevented  people  giving  impartial 
consideration  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  Mutual. 
The  action  of  the  North  British  has  done  much  to 
remove  this  feeling  against  the  Mutual  and  to  turn 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  American  office.  There  is 
a  widespread  feeling  that  the  action  of  the  North 
British  is  a  complete  departure  from  the  customary- 
conduct  of  British  Life  offices.  The  most  adverse  1 
criticism  is  directed  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  list  of  the  British  policyholders  in  the  Mutual 
is  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Mutual  policyholders  to  transfer  to  the  North 
British.  Everybody  is  hoping  that  the  English 

company  will  prove  that  such  a  list  is  not  being 
made  use  of  either  directly  or  indirectly.  But  as  time 


goes  by  and  no  statement  on  the  point  is  forthcoming, 
people  are  beginning  to  lose  hope  and  are  fearing  that 
the  North  British  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  depart 
from  the  conduct  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  management  of  British  insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  president  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York, 
has  stated  to  a  correspondent  “  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  how  your  name,  as  a  policyholder,  became  known 
to  the  committee  unless  through  some  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  company’s  representatives  in  London 
We  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  proved  that  there 
has  been  no  treachery,  or  that  if  there  has  a  great 
British  insurance  office  has  not  been  seeking  to  benefit 
by  it. 

As  regards  the  British  policyholders  of  the  Mutual, 
and  the  course  of  action  which  they  ought  to  take, 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  either  in 
insurance  circles  or  in  the  press.  Although  Mr. 
Haldeman  stated  that  it  was  “open  to  all  British 
policyholders  to  exchange  their  Mutual  policies,  free 
of  any  sacrifice,  for  a  policy’  in  the  North  British  ”,  a 
circular  signed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cockburn  twelve 
days  later  stated  that  the  North  British  had  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  advise  some  Mutual  policyholders  not  to 
change  because  the  sacrifice  would  be  too  great. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Cockburn  the  actuary  of  the 
North  British  challenged  a  statement  of  ours  that  his 
Company  is  “quite  otherwise  than  conspicuous  for 
good  results  to  Life  assurance  policyholders  ”.  We 
then  showed  in  detail  that  the  average  results  of  a 
number  of  companies  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
given  by  the  North  British.  The  relative  inferiority’  of 
the  North  British  as  a  Life  office  has  been  well  adver¬ 
tised  during  the  past  week  and  the  Mutual  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  freely  advised  that  if  they  want  to 
transfer  from  the  Mutual,  they’ would  do  better  to  go  to 
some  other  British  company.  The  publicity  which  has 
been  given  to  the  bonus  results  of  the  North  British 
can  scarcely  have  any  other  effect  than  to  lead  policy¬ 
holders  to  compare  their  policies  with  those  of  other 
companies  before  effecting  assurance. 

We  have  alway’s  recognised  that  Mr.  Haldeman,  as 
the  British  manager  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  that  company  in  this  country  not 
merely  with  singular  ability’  but  in  an  absolutely 
honourable  and  straightforward  manner.  When  the 
Mutual  scandals  were  published  we  felt  and  said  that 
he  was  acting  not  only  with  loyalty  to  his  company  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  British  policyholders,  and  we 
did  not  see  that  any’  conflict  arose  between  his  duty  to 
the  company  and  to  the  British  policyholders.  We 
fear,  however,  that  his  attempt  to  transfer  the  business 
of  the  Mutual  to  the  North  British,  of  which  he  has 
been  appointed  joint  life  manager,  has  gone  far  to 
qualify  the  good  impression  left  by  nearly  twenty  years 
of  successful  work.  Every’one  who  knows  the  late 
manager  of  the  Mutual  is  ready’  to  think  that  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  his  latest  action  is  only  a 
serious  error  of  judgment,  and  is  prepared  to  recognise 
that  the  offer  of  an  important  appointment  had  little 
weight  with  him.  At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  by 
his  present  action  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  lower  the  tone  of  insurance  management  in  this 
country.  If  some  satisfactory’  explanation  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  a  sorry  chapter  in  the  story  of  American  insu¬ 
rance  will  have  been  followed  by  another  sorry  chapter 
in  the  history  of  British  insurance. 


DANDYISM  AND  DEMOCRACY.* 

'"T^'HE  disappearance  of  the  dandy’  is  admitted  ;  but, 
-*-  like  a  great  many  other  social  and  scientific  facts, 
it  is  not  explained.  Why  did  dandyism  go  out  as 
Queen  Victoria  came  in  ?  A  good  deal  must  be  allowed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Court.  The  Prince  Regent 
founded  and  led  the  school  of  dandies  :  whereas  the 
Prince  Consort  was  as  unlike  a  dandy  as  any’one  could 
be,  and  the  little  Queen  was  always  at  heart  a  regular 


*  “  In  the  Days  of  the  Dandies.”  By  Alexander  Lord  Lamington. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  London  : 
Eveleigh  Nash.  1906.  31.  6 d.  net. 
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foourgeoise.  V  ictoria  would  have  laughed  or  trow  ned 
at  da'ndies  as  silly  or  naughty,  and  Prince  Albert  would 
have  analysed  them  with  the  scientific  curiosity  of  a 
German.  But  want  of  sympathy  at  Court  does  not 
wholly  explain  the  extinction  of  a  species,  for  there 
have  been  frequent  periods  in  history  when  royalty  has 
had  no  influence  upon  society,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Nor  does  the  first  Lord  Lamington 
attempt  any  examination  of  the  point  in  his  book, 
which  is  a  most  disappointing  contribution  to  social  lite¬ 
rature.  Cochrane-Baillie  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  dan¬ 
dies,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  socially  he  was  the  most 
charming  of  men.  But  “  In  the  Days  of  the  Dandies” 
is  flimsy  and  flat  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  but 
the  claim  of  friendship  could  have  induced  so  accom¬ 
plished  and  experienced  an  editor  as  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  to  prefix  his  name  to  the  production.  The 
book  is  couched  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
author  and  his  publisher,  an  old-fashioned  and  tedious 
puerility.  The  stories  are  stale  or  stolen.  Whole 
passages,  for  instance,  are  taken  with  very  little  altera¬ 
tion  from  “  Coningsby  ”  and  “  Lord  George  Bentinck  ”  : 
and  the  story  “  Pensez-vous  rester  longtempsfi  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Et  vous,  Monseigneur  ?  ”  is  a  decided  chestnut,  which 
is  told,  not  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Napoleon  III.,  but 
of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Buonaparte.  But  we  could 
have  forgiven  a  good  deal  of  this  anecdotage  if  Lord 
Lamington  had  given  us  some  philosophical  account  of 
the  passing  away  of  the  dandy. 

Human  nature  being  unchangeable,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  men,  young  middle-aged  and  old,  care  less 
about  their  clothes  and  persons  now  than  they  did  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  So  obviously  true 
is  the  contrary  that  some  maintain  that  the  dandies 
are  still  and  always  will  be  with  us,  under  different 
names  such  as  “swell”,  “masher”,  “toff”,  &c. 
To  argue  thus  is  to  discover  an  ignorance  of 
the  connotation  of  dandy.  The  dandy  was  not  a 
mere  clothes-horse,  and  therein  he  differed  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  swell  of  the  next  generation.  To 
be  a  dandy  three  things  were  requisite :  the  man 
had  to  dress  himself  in  a  more  artistic  and  original 
fashion  than  his  fellows  :  he  had  to  be  in  the  best 
society  :  and  he  had  to  be  possessed  of  brains.  A  fool 
or  an  "outsider  could  never  have  been  a  dandy,  whereas 
many  of  the  best  dressed  men  about  town  to-day  are 
one  or  the  other,  or  both.  Brummell  was  not  a  man  of 
birth,  but  both  he  and  D’Orsav  were  men  of  brains,  or 
wit,  as  it  used  to  be  called.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  a  certain  environment  is  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dandyism  :  there  must  be  a  small  and  exclusive 
society,  membership  of  which  gives  a  man  the  right  to 
be  as  impertinent  as  he  pleases,  and  there  must  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mob  to  bear  themselves 
lowly  and  reverently  towards  their  betters.  Lord 
Lamington  gives  us  a  picture  of  Count  D’Orsay  riding 
down  to  Richmond  on  a  superb  hack  and  dressed  in 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  wide 
expanse  of  snowy  shirtfront,  tight-fitting  leathers, 
broad-brimmed  glossy  hat,  and  spotless  white  kid 
gloves.  And  he  tells  us  that  this  faultless  make-up 
was  stared  at  by  the  passers  with  respect  and  the 
greatest  admiration.  Such  a  performance  on  the 
Brompton  Road  to-day  would  either  pass  unnoticed, 
or  be  greeted  with  the  derision  of  the  corner-boys. 
The  London  mob  of  seventy  years  ago  knew  who  Count 
D’Orsay  was,  and  cheerfully  admitted  his  claims  upon 
their  attention.  To-day  the  mob  knows  nobody  by  sight 
except  “  the  Royals  ”  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Balfour,  might  walk  about 
London  all  day  without  being  recognised.  This  comes 
from  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  bounds  of  what  is 
called  society,  and  from  the  multiplication  of  celebrities 
by  cheap  newspapers  and  photography.  There  are 
so  many  “well-known  men”  nowadays  that  none  are 
known.  But  it  is  essential  for  the  dandy  that  he  should 
be  marked  and  imitated,  and  “give  his  little  Senate 
laws”.  Democracy  would  not  tolerate  a  replica  of  the 
Carlton  House  set.  Then  the  modifications  of  male 
costume  have  helped  to  kill  the  dandy.  A  feeble 
attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  fancy  waistcoats  and 
jewelled  buttons  for  evening  dress  ;  but  most  of  the 
smart  man’s  costumes  are  for  different  kinds  of  sport, 
and  dandyism  in  tweeds  is  not  attainable.  Whilst  on 


this  point  we  may  point  out  that  the  modern  well- 
dressed  man  of  fashion  probably  spends  more  on 
his  clothes  than  the  dandy.  For  though  the  use  of 
satin  and  velvet  is  almost  eliminated,  and  though  the 
cost  of  clothes  is  less,  if  a  man  hunts  and  shoots, 
and  plays  golf  and  polo,  and  goes  to  Court,  he 
requires  a  large  wardrobe,  not  to  be  bought  for  less 
than  ^300  or  ^400  a  year.  But  the  most  potent 
cause  of  the  dandy’s  extinction  is  the  unsympathetic 
moral  atmosphere  of  these  latter  days  for  everything 
that  is  light  and  bright.  When  everybody  is  so  dismally 
in  earnest,  it  is  obviously  lese-majeste  against  King 
Labour  to  spend  time  or  money  on  dress,  or  rather,  to 
show  that  you  do  it  ;  for,  as  we  started  by  saying, 
men  will  continue  to  care  about  their  persons  till  the 
end  of  time,  let  us  hope — notwithstanding  the  labour 
members.  The  difference  between  the  dandy  and  the 
well-dressed  man  is  that  the  former  dressed  to  attract 
attention,  whilst  the  latter  dresses  to  escape  attention. 
The  triumph  of  the  well-dressed  man’s  art  is  to  produce 
a  general  impression  that  his  clothes  are  well  made, 
and  that  of  course  he  wears  them  at  the  right  times. 
But  to  be  congratulated  by  his  friends  upon  a  particular 
article  of  his  costume  is  failure.  Negligence  in  dress 
betrays  weakness  rather  than  strength  of  understand¬ 
ing,  for  it  shows  a  want  of  consideration  for  others. 
“  Dress -is  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  yet  it  is  a  very 
foolish  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  well  dressed  ”,  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  said  with  his  customary  wisdom. 


IBSEN. 

OMETIMES,  when  a  great  man  dies,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  is  dead.  In  a  sense,  it  is 

difficult  to  believe  this  of  Ibsen.  He  was  the  only 

Norwegian  who  excited  any  interest  outside  Norway. 
He  alone  was  “good  copy”  for  the  journalists  who 
supply  Europe  with  Norwegian  news.  And  thus, 
during  recent  years,  we  had  read  again  and  again  that 
he  was  dying.  Finding  that  he  always  lived  on,  we 
had  ceased,  at  length,  to  be  credulous.  We  had. 
begun  to  think  Ibsen  immortal.  And  now,  something 
of  the  incredibility  of  those  rumours  that  he  was  dying 
attaches  itself  to  the  very  news  of  his  death.  Those 
ever-recurring  rumours  had  seemed  to  be  so  essential 
a  feature  of  the  modern  newspaper.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  more  of  them. 

Ibsen’s,  however,  is  not  one  of  those  deaths  which, 
are  in  themselves  hard  to  realise.  Had  he  died  some 
years  ago,  when  he  was  still  one  of  the  vital  forces  of 
the  world,  the  sudden  blank  would  indeed  have  taxed 
our  imagination.  But,  as  it  is,  the  force  had  long  ago 
been  spent.  Six  years  have  passed  since  Ibsen  gave 
us  “  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ”.  And  that  play, 
interesting  and  valuable  though  it  was  in  its  signi¬ 
ficance,  was  the  work  of  an  evidently  failing  hand.  It 
was  evidently,  moreover,  meant  to  be  an  epilogue. 
The  volcano  was  extinct.  Had  Ibsen  died  even  after 
“John  Gabriel  Borkman  ”,  we  should  have  suffered  a 
tragic  sense  of  loss,  knowing  not  of  what  riches  we 
had  been  robbed.  But  to  the  work  that  he  began  in 
1850  he  wrote  “  finis”  in  1890.  Nothing  is  not  there 
that  might  have  been.  Our  loss  is  a  merely  personal 
one. 

Are  we  down-hearted?  No.  It  was  interesting  to 
think  of  Ibsen  as  being  still  actually  alive — as  breathing 
the  air  that  we  breathed.  But  the  thought  sounded  no 
echo  in  emotion.  I  can  imagine  that  people  must  have 
been  really  touched  and  stirred  by  the  thought  of  W  alt 
Whitman’s  survival.  I  did  not  begin  to  read  that  poet 
till  some  time  after  he  was  dead.  But  I  am  old  enough 
to  have  been  thrilled  by  the  fact  that  Robert  Browning 
was  still  living,  and  to  have  felt  the  world  emptier  for 
me  when  he  died.  Great  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  the  loveable  and  the  unloveable ;  and,  as 
surely  as  Whitman  and  Browning  are  typical  of  the  one 
class,  Ibsen  is  typical  of  the  other.  “Friends”,  he 
wrotel  in  one  of  his  letters  to  George  Brandes,  “are  a 
costly  luxury,  and  when  one  invests  one’s  capital  in  a 
mission  in  life,  one  cannot  afford  to  have  friends.  The 
expensiveness  of  friendship  does  not  lie  in  what  one 
1  does  for  one’s  friends,  but  in  what  one,  out  of  regard 
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for  them,  leaves  undone.  This  means  the  crushing  of 
many  an  intellectual  germ  Ibsen  had  no  lack  of 
friends,  so  far  as  his  genius  attracted  to  him  many 
men  who  were  anxious  to  help  him.  And  he  used 
these  men,  unstintingly,  when  he  had  need  of  them. 
That  volume  of  his  correspondence,  published  not 
long  ago,  reveals  him  as  an  unabashed  applicant 
tor  favours.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  to  his  dis¬ 
credit.  The  world  was  against  him.  He  was  poor, 
and  a  cast-away.  He  had  to  fight  hard  in  order 
that  he  might  fulfil  the  genius  that  was  in  him.  It  was 
well  that  he  had  no  false  delicacy  in  appealing  to  anyone 
who  could  be  of  use  to  him.  But,  throughout 'that 
correspondence,  one  misses  in  him  the  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude.  One  misses  in  him  the  capacity  for  friendship. 
Not  one  “  intellectual  germ  ”  would  he  sacrifice  on 
that  altar.  He  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  type  of  the 
artist..  There  is  something  impressive,  something 
magnificent  and  noble,  in  the  spectacle  of  his  absorp¬ 
tion  in  himself— the  impregnability  of  that  rock  on 
which  his  art  was  founded.  But,  as  we  know,  other 
men,  not  less  great  than  Ibsen,  have  managed  to  be 
human.  Some  “  intellectual  germs  ”  may  thereby  have 
perished.  If  so,  they  are  to  be  mourned,  duly.’  And 
yet,  could  we  wish  them  preserved  at  the  price  that 
Ibsen  paid  for  them  ?  Innate  in  us  is  the  desire  to  love 
those  whom  we  venerate.  To  this  desire,  Ibsen,  the 
very  venerable,  does  not  pander. 

We  need  not,  I  think,  condemn  ourselves  as  senti¬ 
mentalists,  for  being  disappointed.  I  think  we  may 
fairly  accuse  Ibsen  of  a  limitation.  Out  of  strength 
cometh  forth  sweetness.  The  truth  of  this  proverb'  is 
not  always,  I  admit,  obvious.  The  Dean  ofS.  Patrick’s, 
tor  example,  was  strong  ;  and  sweetness  did  certainly 
not  exude  from  him,  except  in  portions  of  his  private 
correspondence.  (Some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found 
that  Ibsen  had  a  soft  side  to  his  nature.  But  that  will 
not  affect  our  general  view  of  him  as  a  writer,  any  more 
than  Swift’s  private  use  of  baby  language  affects  our 
general  view  of  him.)  Swift’s  strength  lay  in  his 
intellect,  and  in  his  natural  gift  for  literature  ;  and  a 
gigantic  strength  it  was.  But  his  harshness  was  not 
symptomatic  of  strength.  It  was  symptomatic  of  a 
certain  radical  defect  in  himself.  He  was  a  Titan,  not 
an  Olympian.  So  was  Ibsen,  who,  without  Swift’s 
particular  defect,  was  but  a  shade  less  harsh  in  his 
outlook  on  the  world.  He  was  an  ardent  and  tender 
lover  of  ideas  ;  but  mankind  he  simply  could  not  abide. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  he  cared  less  for  ideas  as  ideas  than 
as  a  scourge  for  his  fellow-creatures.  Just  now  I 
spoke  of  him  as  having  been  an  extinct  volcano  after 
“  When  We  Dead  Awaken”;  and  the  application  of 
that  simile  was  more  apt  than  it  usually  is.  Volcanic 
he  had  ever  been,  from  “  Catilina  ”  onwards.  His 
plays  were  a  sequence  of  eruptions,  darkening  the 
sky,  growling  and  sending  out  flashes  of  light  "more 
unpleasant  than  the  darkness,  and  overwhelming  and 
embedding  the  panic-stricken  fugitives.  Much  has 
been  written  about  his  “purpose”  in  this  and  that 
play.  “  Purpose  ”,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  reform 
this  or  that  evil,  he  never  had.  Primarily,  he  was  an 
artist,  pure  and  simple,  actuated  by  the  artist’s  joy  in 
reproduction  of  human  character  as  it  appeared  to 
his  keen,  unwandering  eyes.  But  he  had  a  joy 
within,  a  joy  :  joy  in  the  havoc  he  wrought. 
Vesuvius  has  no  “  purpose  ”  :  it  does  but  obey 
some  law  within  itself.  Ibsen  obeyed  some  similar  law, 
and  differed  from  \  esuvius  only  in  the  conscious 
pleasure  that  he  had  in  the  law’s  fulfilment.  Peace  was 
repulsive  to  him  because  the  world  was  repulsive.  The 
world’s  green  pastures,  smiling  so  smugly  up  at  him, 
must  be  scorched  black  with  cinders  :  not  otherwise 
could  any  good  thing  ever  grow  out  of  them.  And  if  1 
the  good  thing  actually  grew,  of  what  use,  pray,  would 
it  be  ?  Down  with  it  !  Eruptions,  destruction  :  nothing 
else  matters.  Liberty  !  What  is  the  use  of  that,  except 
as  an  incentive  to  unrest.  “Rome”,  he  writes  to 
Brandes,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  “  was 
the  one  sanctuary  in  Europe,  the  one  place  that  enjoyed 
true  liberty — freedom  from  the  political  tyranny  of 
liberty  .  ..  .  The  delicious  longing  for  liberty — that  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  for  one  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  only  thing  about  liberty  that  I  love  is 
the  fight  for  it  ;  I  care  nothing  about  the  possession  of  I 


it  .  At  any  rate,  he  cared  nothing  about  other  people’s 
possession  of  it. 

Because  the  men  in  his  plays  are  mostly  scored  off  by 
the  women,  he  has  often  been  credited  with  a  keen 
sympathy  for  the  feminine  sex.  “  Strong-minded  ” 
women  used  to  regard  him  as  their  affectionate  ally. 
It  was  not  them  he  cared  for,  poor  dears  ;  it  was  only 
the  scrimmage.  Men  were  “up”;  so  “up”  with 
women.  Had  Nature  placed  women  in  the  ascendent, 
Ibsen  would  have  been  the  first  to  tug  them  down.  No 
dispassionate  reader  of  his  plays  can  fail  to  see  that  his 
sympathy  with  women  is  a  mere  reflex  of  his  antipathy 
to  their  lords,  and  masters.  I  he  general  impression 
that  he  had  tried  to  help  the  cause  of  their  emancipation 
was  enough  to  send  him  off  at  a  tangent.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  flatly  he  denied,  at  a  banquet  given  some  years 
ago  in  his  honour,  that  he  had  had  any  such  purpose 
whatsoever.  He  had  merely,  he  declared,  portrayed 
certain  tendencies.  For  his  part,  he  considered  that 
woman  s  sphere  was  the  home.  Quite  feminine  tears 
were  shed,  thereupon,  by  strong-minded  women  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And  to  those  “  droppings 
of  moist  tears”  Ibsen,  we  may  be  sure,  listened  with 
grim  pleasure. 

It  was  a  strange  mind,  this  mind  into  which  I  have 
been  peering.  Posterity,  too,  I  think,  will  always,  from 
time  to  time,  peer  into  it,  with  something  of  my  own 
awe.  Even  when  time  shall  have  robbed  the  plays  of 
the  sharp  savour  that  for  us  they  have,  Ibsen  himself 
wall  be  as  dominant  a  figure  as  he  is  for  us.  Against 
his  lack  of  love  may  be  set  the  fact  that  he  loved  not 
even  himself.  Throughout  his  life  an  artist  essentially, 
he  wrote  in  “  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ”  a  savage 
attack  on  the  artistic  nature  which  he  exemplified. 
And,  feeble  though  this  final  play  is  in  execution,  it 
seems  to  me  deadlier  in  intention  than  any  of  the  others. 

I  erhaps  it  is  but  another  instance  of  Ibsen’s  egoism 
that  he  reserved  his  most  vicious  kick  for  himself. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


SWEDISH  SPRING  SONG. 

|  \\  HAT’S  half  so  sweet  as  a  morning  in  Spring 
\\  hen  each  shoot  of  the  fern  is  a  delicate  crosier, 
When  the  moon’s  all  aswoon  over  marshes  of  ling 
And  swathes  in  her  silver  their  islets  of  osier  ; 

Till  the  portals  of  pearl  of  the  sun  have  grown 
rosier 

And  Dian  recedes  through  a  stairway  star-paven, 

And  with  streamers  of  cloud  on  her  silver-white 
shoulder 

She  fades  like  a  ship  to  her  airy  blue  haven  ? 

O  !  what  s  half  so  sweet  as  a  morning  in  Spring 

When  the  wane  of  the  dew  has  a  mallow  for  chalice, 
\\  hen  the  blue  swallows  wing  with  a  rhythmical  swing 
And  the  dragon-fly  basks  in  a  buttercup  palace, 
When  the  daisies’  wide  eyes  are  all  love  without 
malice 

And  the  smile  of  the  river  allures  you  to  dive 
And  seen  through  their  tangle  of  star-netted  creeper 
The  silken-sheathed  lilies  yearn  upward  and  live  ? 

O  !  what’s  half  so  sweet  as  a  morning  in  Spring 

W’ith  the  kine  lowing  deep  where  the  meadows 
spread  greenly, 

A  ith  the  lark  a  live  belfry  that's  throbbing  “  Dong 
ding” 

And  the  light  ripple  chafing  the  pebbles  so  cleanly  ; 

O  !  have  you  not  joy  of  the  stream  as  serenely 
fou  float  on  her  bosom  and  watch  the  stars  wink 
W^here  under  an  awning  of  tremulous  willow 
Narcissi  droop  down  to  their  death  on  the  brink  ? 

W’ilfrid  C.  Thorley. 
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CHARACTER  IN  CROWDS. 

By  a  Cosmopolitan. 

THERE  is  something  stimulating  in  a  crowd.  A 
congregation  of  men  assembled  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  single  object  creates  an  atmosphere  of  energy 
and  endeavour  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
unscathed.  It  matters  not  at  all  whether  the  object  be 
good  or  bad,  whether  I  am  in  sympathy  with  it  or 
hopelessly  antagonistic,  whether  its  composition  be  of 
my  own"  race  or  alien — I  am  drawn  to  and  deeply 
affected  by  a  crowd. 

Crowds  differ  like  individuals  ;  and  experts  in  these 
things  can  tell  you  pretty  accurately  what  will  be  the 
behaviour  of  a  meeting  according  to  the  locality  and 
circumstances  which  have  caused  it  to  assemble.  They 
can  tell  you  where  there  are  likely  to  be  real  disturb¬ 
ances  (these  are  generally  found  in  northern  latitudes) 
and  where  the  danger  is  only  a  surface  movement  due 
to  a  passing  internal  convulsion.  The  psychology  of 
multitudes  is  almost  an  exact  science  to  a  certain  class 
of  trained  observer  who  has  learned  the  true  art  of 
induction  from  the  individual  to  the  crowd;  he  can  fore¬ 
cast  with  tolerable  accuracy  not  only  the  fortune  of  the 
particular  day  of  demonstration,  but  also  the  future  of 
the  movement  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  uproar. 

Participation,  or  at  any  rate  presence,  in  many  such  1 
popular  gatherings  has  made  me  keenly  alive  to  the 
manifold  varieties  of  crowd  we  meet  as  we  pass  through 
the  civilised  world,  from  a  British  political  meeting  to  a 
nigger  panic  in  the  West  Indies.  The  first  ot  these 
always  strikes  me  as  the  “last  w-ord  ”  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  instinct  for  crowding  ;  an  instance  of 
aggregations  of  men  violently  differing  in  opinion  yet 
gathered  under  the  same  roof  (or  it  may  be  in  the 
same  park)  to  listen  to  speeches  from  persons  with 
whom  one  section  of  the  audience  heartily  agrees,  and 
from  whom  the  other  section  totally  dissents.  So 
seldom  is  there  tumult  or  disorder  that  one  may  declare 
that  these  things  never  occur  ;  and  one  is  inclined  to 
account  for  so  wholesome  a  state  of  affairs  by  the  fact 
that  liberty  of  meeting  and  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  for  ages  the  recognised  yet  highly-prized  privileges 
of  Englishmen.  And  as  I  walked  through  Hyde  Park 
on  May  Day,  when  the  demonstration  was  in  full  swing, 
when  the  opportunities  of  the  people  to  fight  amongst 
themselves  were  unlimited  and  the  numbers  of  police  to 
cope  with  possible  disturbance  seemed  strangely  re¬ 
stricted,  I  found  myself  marvelling  now  at  the  self¬ 
continence  and  then  at  the  apparent  apathy  of  our  race. 
For  remarks  were  made,  reiterated,  shouted,  ranted 
from  the  platforms,  which  must  have  enfrenzied  any  less 
sober  population  than  our  own  ;  yet  on  that  sombre 
afternoon  of  May-Day  the  speeches  were  patiently 
listened  to,  without  undue  enthusiasm,  by  attentive 
people  many  of  whom  had  left  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  at  2  o’clock  and  were  quietly  looking  forward  to 
returning  at  about  tea-time,  d  his  was  the  extent  ol 
their  emotion. 

I  have  spent  many  a  May-Day  in  France — the  very 
phrase  indicates  the  change  of  atmosphere  that  may 
be  expected.  There  are  crowds  assembled  to  march 
from  point  to  point ;  there  are  many  visible,  and  more 
invisible,  troops  and  imposing  cordons  of  police.  Every¬ 
thing  is  gay  ;  the  crowds  are  effervescent,  and  they  chaff 
without  intermission  or  respect  of  persons;  at  stated 
localities  speeches  are  delivered,  short,  objurgative  and 
witty  ;  each  word  is  taken  down  by  a  Government 
official  at  the  speaker’s  elbow  ;  the  meetings  terminate 
in  friendly  confusion,  and  the  boulevards  are  filled  until 
late  into  the  night  with  revellers  who  have  considered 
themselves  revolutionaries  all  day.  To  the  bulk  of  the 
people  it  matters  not  one  whit  (be  it  on  the  day  of 
Presidential  election  or  any  other)  that  the  cavalry 
have  charged  or  that  the  police  have  made  a  feu- 
arrests.  Solvuntur  risu  tabulae  :  the  crowds  disperse  in 
high  good  humour,  cursing  the  Government  of  course  ; 
and  the  cafe-concerts  of  Montmartre  and  the  Quartier 
Latin  are  crammed  whilst  the  favourite  artiste  sings  a 
ditty  which  turns  the  events  of  the  day  into  reckless 
ridicule.  The  fact  is  that  Gallic  nations  need  for  their 
physical  well-being  a  constant  supply  of  butts  and 
outlets  for  emotion.  So  long  as  May-Day  and  the 


Fourteenth  of  July  and  the  French  Government  are  in 
existence  the  Parisian  public  will  remain  in  excellent 
health.  I  have  seen  strike  demonstrations  at  Marseilles 
and  the  State  procession  of  the  Tsar  through  Republi¬ 
can  Paris — each  of  them  attended  by  enormous  con¬ 
courses  of  people,  on  both  occasions  frantic  but  friendly  : 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  subtle  appreciation  of  the 
whole  situation  which  prompted  the  Comddie  Franchise, 
on  the  evening  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  entry  into 
the  French  capital,  to  play  “  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  ”. 

But  a  meeting  in  Berlin  is  no  laughing  matter  ;  it  is 
an  eminently  serious  and  respectable  affair.  Each  par¬ 
ticipant  is  in  deadly  earnest  about  the  object ;  you  can 
see  that  every  man  present  is  focussing  his  own 
thoughts  upon  it  rather  than  appreciating  the  efforts  of 
the  speaker.  I  have  attended  more  than  one  of  the 
annual  Socialist  congresses  in  Berlin,  years  ago  it  is 
true,  and  at  a  time  wrhen  the  temper  of  the  masses  was 
roused  against  “  the  powers  that  be”;  yet  nothing 
struck  me  more  than  the  apparently  abstract  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  proceedings.  There  was  enough 
beer  and  everyone  was  smoking  ;  the  room  was  well 
warmed  (it  was  in  the  winter)  and  carefully  watched  by 
the  police;  so  the  chief  features  of  German  _  crowds 
were  immediately  obvious,  namely,  a  sense  of  discipline 
and  a  passion  for  domestic  comfort.  Strong  opinions 
were  expressed  and  (on  certain  topics)  everybody 
agreed  with  the  platform,  yet  the  veriest  novice  could 
have  seen  that  a  Prussian  crowd  was  at  that  time  in¬ 
capable  of  real  disorder.  I  remember  that  even  when 
men  were  charged  by  cavalry  with  drawn  swords  in  the 
streets  they  “  took  it  lying  down  ”  ;  and  when  one  poor 
fellow,  waiting  in  the  crowd  to  see  the  great  Man  pass, 
was  arrested  for  saying  “Why  on  earth  doesn’t  the 
ass  come?”  (meaning  his  own  brother  who  was  late) 
the  people  silently  acquiesced  in  this  stern  act  of  civic 
authority. 

Russian  crowds  used  rarely  to  congregate  except 
they  were  drawn  together  by  some  superstition  or 
ideal-worship.  They  were  drawn  from  the  lowliest  ot 
the  lowlv  classes,  accustomed  to  be  buffeted  from 
pillar  to  post  and  to  bear  the  scourge  with  patience.  I 
always  used  to  feel  a  wave  of  depression  pass  over  me 
in  a  Russian  crowd — so  poor  and  long-suffering  and 
wistful— pinning  its  faith  to  that  which  would  never 
help  it.  But  those  days  are  past  ;  writh  the  result 
that  a  Russian  mob  is  as  terrible  a  power  as  once  was 
the  Tsar  himself.  But  the  Douma  cannot  be  cited  as  a 
favourable  specimen  at  present,  for  it  does  not  yet  know 
the  path  or  the  phrase  to  choose  ;  these  things  are  not 
revealed  to  children  in  State  matters,  nor  always  to 
the  wise. 

Italians  love  demonstrations  and  will  go  anywhere 
for  them  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  hot.  Their  meetings 
are  often  uproarious  but  seldom  violent ;  there  is  an 
undertone  of  pathos  and  sympathy  in  the  Northern 
Italian  character  which  prevents  its  possessors 
going  in  a  body  to  desperate  extremes.  Even  when 
The  l^read-riots  were  taking  place  in  Milan  in  May  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  when  one  saw  the  gates  of  the  city 
barricaded  and  the  troops  prepared  to  fire,  there  was 
some  restraining  influence — I  do  not  think  it  was  fear 
which  averted  most  serious  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

I  have  seen  crowds  terror-struck  in  Barcelona  after 
the  throwing  of  bombs  ;  crowds  around  Tammany 
Hall  when  a  Babel  of  tongues  hailed  Richard  Croker 
as  little  less  than  God.  The  sentimentality  of  a 
North  American  multitude  is  really  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  how  deficient  is  the  individual  in  that  parti¬ 
cular  quality.  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be  that  when 
our  “cousins”  meet  in  huge  conclave  they  do  so 
by  way  of  relaxation  for  the  nerves  which  have, 
by  strenuous  thinking  at  home,  formed  the  pri\ate 
judgment  of  each  member  of  the  crowd.  And  this 
recreation  is  best  supplied  by  “bright  appeals  to  the 
less-worn  chords  of  the  human  instrument,  popularly 
supposed  to  reside  near  the  heart,  upon  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional  orator  and  “  spell-binder  can  play  with  a 
fearsome  facility.  A  new  phrase,  an  audacious  refer¬ 
ence,  an  extravagant  simile  ;  any  one  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  will  go  far  to  make  a  speech  and  a  reputation. 
Mr.  Bryan’s  “cross  of  gold”  is  a  case  in  point,  and  I 
remember  another  occasion,  the  eve  of  an  eventful 
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polling-day,  when  a  well-known  speaker  urged  the 
electors  to  go  on  the  morrow  “into  the  little  polling- 
booth,  alone  with  your  conscience  and  your  God,  and 
there  beneath  the  Democratic  Star — the  same  star 
which  led  Columbus  to  this  land  of  enlightenment  and 
liberty,  the  star  which  brought  the  magi  to  the  cradle  of 
their  Saviour  King — there  place  your  cross  and  crucify 
the  corruption  of  the  Republican  party  Anecdote  is 
much  appreciated  witness  the  immense  platform  popu¬ 
larity  of  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Depew  ;  and  the  time-limit 
does  not  exist  for  such  as  these.  But,  in  the  end, 
perfervid  orations  to  massed  assemblies  do  not  mean 
serious  consequences  in  latitudes  where  the  head  imme¬ 
diately  resumes  its  overmastering  position  when  the 
heart  has  had  its  fill.  The  case  is  somewhat  different 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  violence  not  infrequently 
follows  in  the  wake  of  free  speech:  on  one  occasion  I 
heard  it  defended  in  these  words,  “We  lynch;  you 
break  up  meetings  ;  both  are  forms  of  public  dis¬ 
order.” 


DR.  GRIEG’S  VISIT. 

T3EFORE  I  attempt  to  deal  with  the  most  interesting 
musical  event  of  the  present  season,  courtes\ 
demands  a  brief  allusion  to  Miss  Keeton’s  attack,  ir 
S  'sfu?’  on  my  moderately  expressed  criticisrr 
°f  7};ha,kowsky’s  opera,  though  it  always  seems  to  me 
a  ridiculous  thing  for  people  to  argue  about  differences 
ot  opinion.  If  the  sweeping  statement  that  “  Eugene 
Onegin  ”  is  “  at  the  present  time  perhaps  Tchaikowsky’s 
most  highly  esteemed  work  in  his  own  country  ”  'be 

Ct?rr-nCt’  *'^at  Can  sa’d  >s  that  this  preference  for 
the  Russian  composer’s  inferior  work  admirablv  illus¬ 
trates  the  old  adage  that  no  man  is  a  prophet' in  his 
own  country.  But,  although  I  was  intimate  with 
many.  Russian  musicians  when  I  studied  music  at 
Leipzig,  I  must  admit  that  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  was 
never  once  held  up,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  even 
as  one  of  Tchaikowsky’s  principal  Works.  Certainly, 
none  of  his  countrymen  ever  suggested  that  it  was 
regarded  in  Russia  as  his  finest  composition.  It  may 
also  surprise  Miss  Keeton  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most 
famous  singers  of  to-day,  whose  name  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  was  so  disappointed  on  hearing 
I  chaikowsky’s  opera  that  she  decided  at  once  to 
decline  to  appear  in  it.  Nor  is  it  doing  justice  to 
Russia  and  to  Russian  art  to  endeavour  to  label  a 
parody  of  tragic  opera  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
greatest  Russian  composer,  whose  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ments  in  other  branches  of  music  will  live  long  after 
u§Tae  Onegin  has  been  happily  consigned — like 
Disraeli  s  great  epic — to  oblivion.  However,  Miss 
Keeton  may  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
whereas  she  speaks  for  Russia  and  the  Russians’, 
1  only  pretend  to  speak  for  myself ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  people  are  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  in 
Russia,  who  accept  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  as  real  tragedy 
and  praise  its  musical  setting  because  Tchaikowsky’s 
name  is  attached  to  the  score.  Mr.  Bloch’s  contention 
an  the  present  issue  that  “Eugene  Onegin”  is  not  a 
tragic  opera  but  “  lyric  scenes  ”,  is  a  good  example  of 
what  is  called  in  this  country  “  begging  the  question  ”. 
Mr.  Bloch  may  give  the  piece  whatever  name  he  likes  : 

V°is  make  the  tragic  element  less  sham  or 
alter  the  character  of  the  musical  setting.  There  was 

T  ^ni^:statement  of  ^ct  on  my  part  :  Onegin  certainly 
shot  himself  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  and  the  “  lyric 
■scenes  ended  with  a  scene  round  his  corpse  that 
brought  a  smile  to  many  a  bored  face. 

A  more  important  musical  event  than  the  production 
of  Eugene  Onegin  ”  was  Dr.  Grieg’s  visit  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  two  concerts  of  his  own 
orchestral  and  chamber  works.  That  Queen’s  Hall 
was  packed  upon  both  occasions  goes  without  saying. 
Grieg  s  music  has  for  a  whole  generation  past  been  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  English  amateur  pianist.  It  is 
easily  understood  ;  the  technical  demands  made  upon 
the  player  are  not  exorbitant  ;  melodious  themes  and 
piquant  harmonies  abound,  retaining  much  of  their 
freshness  and  charm  in  spite  of  unskilful  rendering, 
these  qualities  have  made  Grieg  an  easy  first  favourfte 
■amongst  a  numerous  class,  and  the  opportunity  to  hear 


his  music  interpreted  at  first  hand  naturally  attracted 
large  audiences.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  reception  given  to  the  distinguished  composer. 
English  people  are  very  clumsy  at  expressing  their  real 
feelings,  as  everybody  who  studies  human  nature  on  a 
cosmopolitan  scale  is  well  aware.  They  are,  I  think, 
particularly  gauche  in  the  concert-room.  A  German 
audience  would  probably  have  stood  up  with  one  accord 
to  receive  Dr.  Grieg,  and  would  have  engineered  a 
warmer  demonstration  than  the  mere  clapping  of  hands. 
Apart  from  the  particular  merits  of  the  Norwegian 
composer,  his  is  one  of  the  last  of  those  veteran  names 
which  ha\  e  been  the  constellations  of  the  music  world 
since  the.  days  of  our  fathers,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
homage  is  due  to  him  on  that  account  alone. 

Candidly  speaking,  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Grieg 
has  taught  us  anything  new  regarding  the  interpret.-^- 
tion  of  his  musical  works.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  succeeded,  under  the 
composer’s  direction,  in  givingan  adequate  and  authentic 
rendering  of  the  instrumental  compositions  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  played  at  the  first  concert.  Nor,  I  must  confess, 
did  I  go  to  Queen’s  Hall  with  any  expectation  of  being 
startled  in  this  respect.  The  Norwegian  musician’s 
characteristics  have  always  been  marked — to  use  a 
shopkeeper’s  term — in  plain  figures.  There  is  no 
subtlety  about  his  methods  ;  the  depths  to  which  he 
reaches  are  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  intelligent  amateur;  his  individuality  easily  im¬ 
presses  itself  upon  the  mind.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any 
disparaging  sense.  Dr.  Grieg  is  a  thorough  artist  ;  he 
has  striking  limitations,  but  within  those  boundaries 
his  creative  genius  exercises  a  full  and  harmonious 
range.  He  has  brought  into  music  something  that  was 
not  there  before,  a  strange  suggestion  of  Northern  life 
and  .  atmosphere.  Weirdly  blended  sustained  har¬ 
monies  on  the  strings  conjure  up  immediately,  to  my 
vision,  grottos  of  blue  ice  in  which  huge  icicles  sparkle 
like  diamonds,  vast  snowfields  over  which  a  blood-red 
sun  casts  a  strange  glow  of  colour,  the  fitful  flashing 
of  the  aurora,  borealis  against  the  dusky  line  of  the 
horizon.  This  translation  into  musical  terms  of  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  North  is  a  marvellous 
achievement,  and  its  echo  is  to  be  found  in  all  Grieg’s 
music. 

If  I  were  asked  to  single  out  one  work  of  special 
interest,  I  should  undoubtedly  select  “Bergliot”.  It 
struck  me  that  this  recitation  and  setting  of  Bjornson’s 
tragic  poem,  gave  Dr.  Grieg  an  opportunity,  not,  per¬ 
haps,,  of  writing  his  most  characteristic  music,  but  of 
showing  how  thoroughly  artistic  was  his  conception  of 
illustrating  a  great  human  tragedy  by  means  of  the 
orchestra.  The  performance  produced  upon  my  mind 
the  impression  that,  were  it  not  for  this  lack  of' fecun¬ 
dity  in  ideas  and  expression,  Grieg  might  have  been 
placed  amongst  the  great  men.  It  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  this  general  view  of  the  Grieg 
concerts,  to  criticise  individual  performers  who  were 
associated.with  them.  But  I  think  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Miss  Tita  Brand,  whose 
courageously  dramatic  recitation  of  Bjornson’s  poem 
gave  to  the  orchestral  setting  its  full  measure  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  was  largely  due,  in  fact,  to  the  remarkably 
unaffected  way  in  which  Miss  Brand  threw  her  whole 
soul  into  the  task,  that  the  work  was  heard  to  entire 
advantage. 

Were  it  not  for  certain  well-defined  restrictions  in 
ideas,  Dr.  Grieg  would  have  achieved  a  much  higher 
place  among  the  great  names  of  music  than  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  assigned  to  him  by  impartial  posterity.  These 
limitations  are  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  themes,  in  orchestration,  in  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  visible  sameness  which  can  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  observation  even  of  those  who  judge 
by  ear  alone,  unaided  by  technical  knowledge.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  by  this  means  that  Grieg’s  music  has 
become  so  extraordinarily  popular.  The  surest  road 
to  artistic  or  literary  success  in  this  country  is  to  harp 
monotonously  upon  one  theme,  and  when  recognition 
has  once  been  obtained  nothing  is  more  disastrous  than 
the  exhibition  of  versatility.  A  man  who  has  become 
famous  through  painting  a  London  fog  may  live  at  his 
ease  for  the  rest  of  his  life  so  long  as  his  pictures  are 
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obscured  in  yellow  gloom.  The  composer  of  a  popular 
waltz  may  starve  on  oratorio  ;  everybody  will  shun  the 
novels  of  an  encyclopaedia  editor.  It  is  Dr.  Grieg’s 
good  fortune  to  possess— certainly  on  a  high  plane  of 
creative  genius — this  quality  of  limitation.  Musicians, 
it  may  be  safely  prophesied,  will  retain  permanently  in 
their  repertoire  the  two  or  three  works  of  the  Norwegian 
composer  which  comprise  the  whole  of  his  individuality  ; 
and  the  amateur  will  always  remain  devoted  to  a  friend 
whom  he  can  understand  and  appreciate. 

Harold  E.  Gorst. 


SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  GOLDEN  AGE. 

( Concluded. ) 

HE  war  correspondent  is  notably  the  victim  of  the 
cycles.  He  was,  he  is,  but  it  seems  likely  that  he 
may  cease  to  be.  The  father  of  the  guild  is  happily  still 
to  the  fore,  and  he  can  look  back  on  very  many  changes. 
Sir  William  Russell’s  long  experience  of  wars  has  bred 
a  horror  of  them,  though,  as  he  once  told  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  answer  to  a  question,  there  is  one  thing  more  de¬ 
plorable  and  that  is  a  dishonourable  peace.  From 
the  selfish  point  of  view  the  first  of  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  might  have  rejoiced  like  Job’s  war  horse  in 
scenting  the  battle  from  afar  ;  it  gave  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  brought  fame  and  fortune.  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  gave  them  free  passes  to  the  front 
and  ensured  civility  everywhere  was  founded  on  fear 
as  much  as  favour  :  commanders  and  their  staffs 
might  regard  them  as  nuisances,  but  they  lived  in 
dread  of  the  London  letter  which  was  transferred  and 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  provincial  press.  The  ideal 
correspondent  was  a  good  fellow,  patient  in  tribu¬ 
lation,  overflowing  with  fun  and  replete  with  anecdote, 
a  welcome  guest  at  mess  or  bivouac.  The  deeper  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  vinegar,  so  long  as  he  stuck  to  facts, 
the  better  he  was  liked,  for  in  their  degree  captains 
and  subalterns  love  to  grumble  at  their  superiors 
as  much  as  do  the  rank  and  file.  Even  when 
modest,  as  he  usually  was  in  touching  on  his  personal 
experiences,  he  became  a  personality  and  was  the 
object  of  general  attentions.  He  was  a  novel  type, 
who  courted  the  hazards  of  war,  with  no  hope  of  pro¬ 
motion  or  decoration.  Once  and  many  a  time  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty  those  men  had  well  earned  the 
Victoria  Cross  which  was  never  to  come  their  way. 
After  all,  they  had  the  honour  and  glory  which  was  as 
good.  They  did  wonderful  work  and  their  feats  won 
them  fame  at  home,  as  they  were  discussed  and  envied 
over  many  a  camp  fire.  The  journal  that  had  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  them  owed  them  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  Archibald  Forbes,  for  instance,  picked  up 
almost  at  random  in  Bouverie  Street  and  appropriated 
at  once  by  that  very  capable  manager  Sir  J.  Robinson, 
revived  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  “  Daily  News  ”  of 
the  day.  The  memorable  message  from  Metz,  which 
he  carried  himself  on  a  jaded  horse  over  heavy  roads 
to  a  Luxembourg  post-office,  was  an  example  of  his 
promptitude  and  of  his  professional  pluck.  He  got 
the  start  of  his  rivals  by  the  native  shrewdness  which 
assured  him  that  a  floating  rumour  was  firm  fact. 
Another  memorable  feat  in  the  records  of  the  paper 
was  the  solitary  ride  of  McGahan  through  troubled 
Turkestan  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  where  he  turned 
up  just  in  time  to  see  the  fighting  that  he  had  expected 
going  forward.  Those  daring  fellows  who  had  the 
gift  of  thinking  under  fire  and  scribbling  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  on  the  saddlebow  did  wonderful  work,  but  the 
strain  took  it  out  of  them.  Even  in  peace  time  at 
home,  Forbes  slept  with  his  valise  packed  and  credit 
letters  in  his  pocket-book,  ready  like  the  fireman  round 
the  corner  for  any  sudden  call.  At  least  they  had  their 
reward  beyond  their  “  regulars  ”.  They  were  tempted 
by  liberal  offers  for  lecturing  tours  ;  and  could  travel 
the  country  in  their  holidays,  like  social  lions  on  the 
rampage,  sure  of  hospitable  welcomes.  Many  a  lively 
and  instructive  evening  I  have  passed  with  one  of  them 
in  a  lonely  Highland  lodge  in  a  famous  deer  forest. 
At  one  time,  for  some  reason,  that  roving  gentleman 
desired  a  commission  in  a  crack  Militia  regiment,  when 
commissions  were  given  away  rather  promiscuously 


and  lightly.  “  Don’t  have  him  on  any  account  ”,  wrote 
a  common  friend  to  the  genial  Colonel,  “  he’ll  keep  your 
fellows  up  all  night  and  leave  them  good  for  nothing 
on  parade  ”.  Needless  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
warning,  his  desire  was  gratified. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  are  any  number  of  good  men 
now  :  indeed  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  far  too  many. 
But  the  difficulties  have  multiplied,  even  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  numbers,  and  the  trade  is  overstocked. 
Commanders  in  the  field  never  liked  them,  and  though  a 
man  with  responsibilities  may  tolerate  two  or  three 
mosquitos  humming  around  him,  he  loses  temper  in  a 
swarm.  Correspondents  are  naturally  clamouring  for 
passes  to  the  front,  and  that  is  precisely  where  they  are 
not  wanted.  The  capable  genera!  does  not  care  to  be 
patronised,  and  the  bad  general  naturally  dreads  being 
criticised.  Moreover,  supposing  a  man  has  carte  blanche 
to  go  where  he  pleases,  now  he  is  puzzled  and  mystified 
as  if  he  were  groping  in  a  sand  blizzard.  He  may  ride 
sundry  horses  off  their  legs,  lose  servant  and  kit,  and 
after  the  weary  day  be  little  the  wiser.  Modern  warfare 
shows  no  sort  of  consideration  for  the  correspondent. 
At  Salamanca  or  Vittoria,  at  the  Alma  or  Balaklava, 
the  privileged,  if  they  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot,  could 
look  on  at  concentrated  action.  But  what  is  a  man 
to  make  of  a  Mukden  where,  with  bristling  batteries 
and  entrenched  battalions,  the  battle  rages  over 
countless  leagues  of  muddy  tracks  through  rank 
vegetation  ?  The  letter  a  “  Times  ”  correspondent  sent 
after  the  three-days’  engagement  was  a  monumental 
battle-piece  and  marvellously  lucid,  but  it  must  have 
staggered  the  friendly  but  secretive  Japanese  and  I 
suspect  the  writer  played  his  trump  card.  It  is  certain 
that  in  future  wars,  the  tendency  will  be  to  suppress  the 
correspondent,  nor  will  it  be  matter  of  regret  for  the 
rival  journals.  So  long  as  there  is  competition,  they 
are  bound  to  compete,  but  they  have  realised  that  the 
rivalry  does  not  pay.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  the  business  manager  who  looks  to  the 
balance-sheet  welcomes  a  war,  though  it  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  increase  the  circulation.  The  Russo-Japanese 
campaigning,  with  the  keep  of  the  pack  of  muzzled 
dogs  in  Tokio,  was  a  costly  lesson  by  which  proprietors 
are  likely  to  profit.  In  their  system  of  secrecy,  as  in 
other  things,  military  Powers  will  take  a  hint  from  the 
Japanese. 

When  the  War  Office  forbade  soldiers  acting  as  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  gave  an  opening  to.  many  clever  civilians 
unattached  eager  for  lucrative  excitement — and  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  W  hen  the  war  is  past  the  peace 
leaves  them  stranded.  I  have  been  told  by  a  much- 
worried  manager  what  a  trouble  it  was  to  find  some 
occupation  for  the  clamorous  unemployed.  He  cannot 
give  them  work  as  leader  writers  or  home  specials,  for 
The  berths  are  filled,  or  insult  them  by  offering  penny-a¬ 
lining,  with  paragraphs  on  fires,  street  betting,  or 
burglaries.  Of  course  they  all  come  back  to  write 
books  and  a  few  are  fortunate  in  having  the  run  of  a 
magazine.  It  is  not  their  fault,  if,  with  the  surging 
flood  of  ephemeral  literature,  _we  are  not  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  South  African  war,  the  fighting  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  They  all 
seem  to  find  publishers,  but  I  am  far  out  of  my  reckon¬ 
ing,  if  in  five  cases  out  of  six  the  best  of  the  books  do 
much  more  than  clear  their  expenses  ;  and  how  many 
of  them  goto  a  secondedition?  Besides,  that  scrambling, 
exciting  field  work,  with  the  adventurous  temperament 
which  suggests  it,  must  tend  to  demoralise  a  man  for 
every-day  drudgery,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  brings 
back  as  a  souvenir  of  his  campaigning  some  ailment 
that  may  trouble  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BRIDGE. 

( Continued. ) 

THERE  is  quite  another  version  of  the  origin  of  the 
title  “  bridge  The  story  goes  that,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  long  before  bridge  was  known  in 
London  clubs,  two  families  wffio  played  the  game  under 
the  name  of  “  Russian  Whist  ”,  were  living  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses,  at  or  near  Great  Dalby  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  “  They  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other  & 
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houses  on  alternate  evenings  to  play  this  fascinating 
game,  and  the  only  road  of  communication  between  the 
two  houses  lay  over  a  broken-down  and  somewhat 
dangerous  bridge,  which  was  very  awkward  to  cross  in 
the  dark.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  the  depart¬ 
ing  guests  to  say  to  their  hosts  :  “  Thank  goodness,  it 
it  is  your  ‘  bridge  to-morrow”,  meaning  that  the  other 
party  would  have  to  cross  the  dangerous  bridge  the 
next  night.  Hence  is  said  to  have  arisen  the  title  of 
“  bridge  ”.  We  give  this  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
in  our  own  mind  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  modern 
name  of  “  bridge  ”  is  merely  a  very  easy  corruption  of 
the  old  title  of  “  biritch  ”.  The  two  words  “biritch” 
and  ‘  bridge  have  absolutely  the  same  sound  when 
spoken  quickly,,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
change  of  spelling  came  to  pass. 

Mr.  Jean  Boussac,  in  his  “  Encyclopedic  des  Jeux  de 
Cartes”,  quotes  an  extract  from  the  “Figaro”  of 
November  1893  to  prove  that  the  game  of  bridge  was 
played  in  Paris  as  early  as  1893,  but  it  must  have  been 
played  there  for  several  years  before  that  date,  as  it 
was  directly  from  Paris  that  the  game  was  taken  to 
America. 

April  1892  Mr.  Henry  Barbey  returned  to  New 
York,  after  spending  the  winter  in  Paris,  very  full  of  the 
new  and  delightful  card-game  which  he  had  learnt  in 
that  city.  .  Shortly  after  his  return  he  gave  a  dinner¬ 
party  at  his  own  house,  with  the  special  object  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  game  to  his  friends,  but  the  experiment 
was  not  much  of  a  success.  His  guests  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  enraptured  with  the  novelty,  saying  that  the 
scoring  was  too  difficult  and  the  game  altogether  too 
complicated,  and  one  or  two  of  them  left  early  and 
broke  up  the  party. 

Mr.  Barbey,  in  no  way  disheartened,  consulted  with 
Mr.  H.  de  Forrest  Weekes,  whom  he  had  converted  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
next.  They  agreed  that  the  wrong  sort  of  men  had 
been  present  at  the  first  trial,  and  a  second  dinner  was 
given  to  a  carefully  selected  few,  who  were  all 
enthusiastic  card-players,  and  this  time  the  result  was 
very  different. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barbey  had  drawn  up  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  a  short  precis  of  the  method  of  scoring, 
and  of  the  principal  points  of  the  game.  He  adopted 
the  somewhat  novel  method  of  cutting  out  pips  from  a 
pack  of  ordinary  playing-cards  and  pasting  them  on  to 
the  aforesaid  sheet  of  paper,  to  indicate  the  different 
suits..  This  original  document  is  now  framed,  and 
hanging  in  the  card-room  of  the  Whist  Club  of  New' 

^  ork.  After  the  second  dinner-party  Mr.  Weekes 
had  copies  of  this  document  printed,  and  sent  them 
round  to  all  the  leading  clubs  in  New  York.  From 
this  time  the  game  took  on  like  wild-fire,  and  it  has 
never  hung  since;  still,  it  did  not  have  quite  the 
same  meteoric  success  in  New  York  that  it  had  in 
London,  and  whist  did  not  die  the  same  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  in  America  that  it  did  in  England. 
The  game  of  whist  is  still  very  much  alive  in  America, 
and  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  1906,  a  new 
magazine,  entitled  “  Whist  ”,  has  been  started  in  New' 
York. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  of  how- 
Lord  Brougham  introduced  bridge  into  the  Portland 
Club  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  The  game 
was  quite  unknown  there  up  to  that  date,  although 
it  was  not  quite  unheard  of.  Echoes  of  its  existence 
had  penetrated  even  into  that  sanctum,  hitherto 
sacred  to  the.  cult  of  Whist.  Friends  staying  in 
Cairo  had  written  home  glowing  accounts  "  of  the 
new  card-game,  and  certain  members  of  the  New 
\  ork  clubs,  who  are  always  welcome  at  the  Port¬ 
land,  had  given  a  full  description  of  bridge  to 
members  of  that  club  in  1893,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  care  to  give  it  a  trial.  Again,  when  the  Americans 
came  over  in  the  spring  of  1894,  they  expressed 
unbounded  surprise  to  find  us  still  playing  whist, 
and  many  members  will  remember  Mr.  Winthrop 
Gray  saying  :  “  What,  haven’t  you  learnt  bridge  yet? 
You  are  quite  behind  the  times,  but  you  are  bound  to 
come  to  it  before  long.”  When  he  returned  in  1895, 
he  found  that  his  words  had  been  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  that  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  pre¬ 
vailed.  v 


When  once  Lord  Brougham  had  explained  the 
mysteries  and  charms  of  bridge  to  a  few  members  of 
the  Club,  and  when  once  it  was  given  a  fair  trial,  the 
game  of  whist  was  routed  root  and  branch,  and  bridge 
immediately  took  its  place  as  the  standard  card-game. 
Nobody  who  once  played  bridge  ever  cared  to  go  back 
to  whist.  The  triumph  of  the  new  game  was  sudden, 
complete,  and  overwhelming. 

From  the  Portland  it  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Turf 
Club,  which  had  many  members  in  common  with  the 
Portland,  and  there  it  has  been  received  with  even  a 
warmer  welcome.  For  a  short  time,  a  very  short  time, 
it  was  confined  to  these  two  clubs,  but  it  soon  began  to 
spread  to  others,  and  wherever  it  was  once  introduced 
there  it  stayed,  so  that,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  the  game  of  whist  came  to  be  numbered  with 
relics  of  the  past. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  May,  1906. 

Sir, — May  we  not  welcome  the  promotion  of  this 
Education  Bill  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of 
our  time  ?  For  nothing  less  could  have  revealed,  as  this 
has  done,  the  profound  unanimity  and  purpose  of  all 
Catholics,  whether  called  Anglican  or  Roman.  No¬ 
thing  less  could  have  demonstrated  the  insuperable 
gulf  which  separates  them  from  those  whose  practical 
principles  in  education  (whatever  may  be  their  con¬ 
fessedly  shifting  theoretical  principles  in  dogma)  are  the 
rationalism  of  Diderot  touched  with  the  sentimental 
theism  of  Rousseau.  Nothing  less  could  have  made 
us  aware  of  our  number  and  of  our  power  :  it  is  now 
plain  that  we  are  not  in  an  ineffective  minority.  But 
though  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  has  encountered 
is  thus  altogether  encouraging,  it  cannot  but  suggest 
this  question  to  our  minds  :  Will  a  new  political  defeat 
in  this  secular  conflict  do  irremediable  harm  ?  Or 
would  a  temporary  political  victory  really  do  very  much 
good?  Fight  vve  must;  though  not/|it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  with  the  silly  and  immoral  refusal  to  pay 
rates  that  is  advocated  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
to-day.  But  though  we  have  been  forced  to  fight  in  every 
legitimate  way,  of  what  ultimate  value  is  the  victory? 

Every  reply  to  that  question  must  depend  on  two 
considerations.  First,  whether  the  religious  education 
which  at  best  we  are  ever  likely  to  secure  in  State- 
controlled  and  State-aided  schools  can  be  adequate  to' 
our  tradition  and  our  faith  and  our  duty.  And  second, 
whether  in  view  of  the  European  history  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  especially  of  the  last  century,  the 
political  suffrage  in  any  country  is  likely  to  become 
more  Christian  in  intention  or  even  to  remain  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  propose  to  develop  these  considerations,, 
though  they  deserve  our  serious  meditation.  But  those 
who  are  not  very  hopeful  in  the  popular  voice  of 
coming  years  have  perhaps  already  foreseen  a  time 
when  we  shall  have  to  rescue  our  schools,  once  for  all, 
from  the  contingencies  of  party  politics  ;  and  they  mav 
very  well  inquire  whether  that  time  has  not  now  come. 

When  that  time  comes  we  shall  have  to  meet  great 
but  not  intolerable  sacrifices  ;  on  the  other  hand  we 
shall  come  into  a  great  liberty.  We  shall  be  able  to 
train  children  to  know  that  religion  is  not  one  thing 
among  others  but  is  the  whole  of  life,  and  teach  some¬ 
what  of  that  simple  wholesome  mind  that  has  reverence 
for  those  in  authority,  welcomes  contentment,  hard 
work  and  obedience,  and  realises  that  holiness  is  the 
chief  prize.  Further,  since  there  is  a  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  giving  than  the  giving  of  votes  or  the 
giving  of  money,  we  may  hope  both  to  make  education 
within  its  present  scope  indefinitely  more  real  and  more 
lasting,  and  to  furnish  to  the  poorest,  as  has  so  often 
been  done  of  old  time,  a  road  of  learning  that  will  take 
him  just  as  far  as  his  gifts  and  his  disposition  may  fit 
him  to  travel.  When  the  Church  affords  education 
that  shall  be  better  in  every  respect  than  that  offered 
by  State  schools,  then  she  will  have  solved  more  than 
one  or  two  of  her  gravest  problems.  And  surely  we 
cannot  doubt,  as  we  read  your  first  leader  to-day,  that 
the  Church  will  “rise  to  her  Divine  commission  ”,  and 
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that  her  “living  faith  will  call  forth  an  armv  of 
Teaching  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  to  build  up 
the  religious  future  of  England 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S. 


S.  GILES’  CHRISTIAN  MISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  Ampton  Street,  Regent  Square,  W.C. 

10  May,  1906. 

Sir,— I  am  frequently  asked  by  judges,  magistrates, 
and  prison  officials  to  render  assistance  in  cases  of 
distress  which  have  come  under  their  notice.  This  has 
been  the  case  daily  for  many  years  past,  and  has 
familiarised  me  with  much  suffering — suffering,  not  only 
by  prisoners  themselves,  but  also  by  their  wives  and 
children.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  prisoners 
deserve  their  punishment,  but  the  distress  and  disgrace 
suffered  by  the  wives  and  children  is  undeserved  ;  and 
yet,  though  they  are  innocent,  they  frequently  suffer  far 
more  acutely  than  offenders  undergoing  sentence. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  work,  and  one 
highly  appreciated,  is  the  reclamation  of  young  offenders 
by  receiving  them  into  our  homes  and  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  them. 

Now  we  are  prepared  for  our  summer  work,  and 
already  we  have  a  large  number  of  applications  from 
many  poor  toilers,  with  their  children,  for  a  holiday  at 
our  holiday  and  convalescent  homes  at  Maldon,  Essex. 
The  question  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  so  many 
deserving  cases  is  one  of  anxious  thought,  may  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  the  kind  assistance  of  all  who  sympathise  with 
us  in  our  efforts  to  help  us  to  give  some  hundreds  of 
lives  the  benefit  of  a  much-needed  country  holiday? 

The  S.  Giles’  Christian  Mission  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  nearly  half  a  century,  and  on  18  June  at  3  p.m. 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  will  preside  at  the 
Mansion  House  at  our  annual  meeting,  to  which  any  of 
your  readers  may  obtain  cards  of  invitation  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Wheatley,  Superintendent. 


THE  MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

E.  Griqualand,  S.A.,  19  April,  1906. 

Sir, — In  one  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham’s  inte¬ 
resting  and  picturesque  articles  in  your  Review, 
which  helps  to  illumine  the  gloom  of  this  part  of  the 
“  dark  continent  ”,  he  makes  a  rather  serious  astrono¬ 
mical  error  in  speaking  of  the  magellanic  clouds  as 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  funnel  in  their  blackness. 
He  is  evidently  confusing  them  with  what  is  called  the 
“coal  sack”  just  on  the  borders  of  the  “Southern 
Cross  ”,  a  dark  space  of  sky  with  few  stars  visible  in 
it,  forming  as  it  were  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
milky  stream  of  the  galaxy  which  is  very  bright  here¬ 
abouts.  The  magellanic  clouds  are  two  portions  of 
nebulous  and  starry  matter  detached  as  it  were  from 
the  galaxy  and  floating  like  light  misty  clouds  in  the 
starry  sky. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  B.  Blathwayt. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Manchester,  15  May,  1906. 

Sir, — A  remark  in  your  note  on  the  contents  of  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century”  in  your  last  issue,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Saturday  Review  to 
deal  with  questions  of  politics,  literature,  science  and 
art,  suggests  to  me  the  writing  of  this  letter.  I  have 
of  course  not  failed  to  note  some  time  ago  that  these 
words  formed  part  of  your  title,  but  your  use  of  them 
in  a  sort  of  exulting  way  last  week  moves  me  to  a 
small  protest. 

In  a  letter  published  in  “  Engineering”  some  months 
ago,  forming  part  of  a  correspondence  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  engineers,  I  ventured  to  suggest  in  reference  to 


the  compulsory  Greek  question  at  Cambridge,  that  as 
a  counterblast  to  the  contentions  of  the  Humanists  (as 
I  broadly  termed  them)  the  Scientists  should  start  an 
agitation  in  favour  of  compulsory  science  in  the  degree 
courses  now  confined  to  classics  or  the  humanities  : 
asserting  that  the  ignorance  of  science  among  the 
Humanists  is  greater  than  the  ignorance  of  the 
humanities  among  the  Scientists.  While  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  any  such  agitation  I  none 
the  less  like  to  toy  with  the  idea,  not  only  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  the  resulting  comedy  but  as  a 
perfectly  reasonable  and  necessary  contention. 

Your  remark  of  last  week  with  reference  to  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Saturday  Review  forms  a 
suitable  text  for  remarks  on  this  curious  ignorance  of 
science  among  the  educated  classes  in  England,  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  professionally  concerned  with  it. 

The  Saturday  Review,  I  take  it,  proposes  to  appeal 
to  men  and  women  of  some  intelligence  and  general 
education,  and  not  to  specialists  in  any  subject.  You 
certainly  carry  out  this  programme  admirably  as  far  as 
politics,  literature  and  art  go,  but  science  is  strangely 
neglected.  I  have  examined  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  your  back  numbers  for  the  last  few  months  and 
find  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  articles  (leaders 
and  middles),  that  only  eleven  can  be  described  as 
scientific  and  even  with  this  proportion  my  definition 
of  science  has  been  broad  enough  to  include  such 
articles  as  “The  Arrival  of  the  Motor-omnibus”, 
“Chemists  and  Quacks  ”,  and  four  of  Mr.  Selous’s 
articles  on  bird-life. 

This  neglect  of  science  on  your  part  may,  I  think, 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  and  lack  of 
interest  of  your  readers,  but  it  is  surely  neither  credit¬ 
able  nor  profitable  that  the  large  tracts  of  human 
endeavour  comprehended  by  the  word  “science” 
should  be  outside  the  limit  of  vision  of  the  educated 
classes  of  this  country. 

This  neglect  of  science,  which  is  of  course  not 
peculiar  to  the  Saturday  Review  but  extends  to  all 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  general  interest, 
confirms,  I  think,  my  contention  that  the  scientists  are 
the  most  intellectually  catholic  class  iu  the  country. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  neglect  merely  shows  that 
the  scientific  classes  do  not  read  the  general  reviews 
at  all — the  class  of  scientific  matter  your  columns 
would  or  should  contain  would  not  be  addressed  to 
specialists  at  all  but  to  the  general  reader.  The 
scientist  for  politics,  literature  and  art  is  a  general 
reader,  while  the  cabinet  minister  is  or  should  be  a 
general  reader  for  literature,  science  and  art. 

I  am  nothing  of  a  dreamer,  but  might  I  good- 
humouredly  suggest  that  you  give  science  a  trial,  to 
ascertain  if  these  unexplored  tracts  may  not  be  of  some 
interest  and  educative  value  to  these  general  readers, 
and  incidentally  justify  your  title  ? 

Yours  faithfullv 

Herbert  H.  Johnson. 

[We  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  justice  in 
our  correspondent’s  charge  against  the  Saturday 
Review.  It  is  not  that  we  undervalue  science,  but 
want  of  space  almost  prohibits  its  adequate  treatment 
in  a  general  Review.  But  we  agree  that  more  space 
to  be  given  to  scientific  matters. — Ed.  S.R.] 


CIBBER  AND  SPRING  GARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hilltop  House,  Brenchley,  13  May,  1906. 

Sir, — I  think  an  error  has  crept  into  the  very  read¬ 
able  article  on  Spring  Gardens  in  your  issue  of  12  May. 
Cibber  is  said  to  have  been  seen  “as  he  strolls,  one 
summer  afternoon,  making  his  way  to  his  friend  Horace 
Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill  ”.  Colley  was  undoubtedly 
a  most  vivacious  old  boy,  and  died  young  at  eighty- 
six.  But  he  was  seventy-six  when  Walpole  first  went 
to  Strawberry.  Did  he  really,  at  that  age,  start 
“  slowly  but  cheerfully  ”  to  walk  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  as  the  crow  flies?  I  would  read  “  to  his  friend 
Horace  Walpole  in  Arlington  Street  ”. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  article  on  which  I 
should  like,  though  I  despair  of  obtaining,  some  light — 
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Canning’s  jest  about  the  narrow  gate  and  the  fat  people. 
Saddled  as  it  is  with  Tom  Moore’s  threat  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  for  those  who  fail  to  see  it,  it  has  been  a  burden 
to  me,  on  and  off,  for  forty  years.  I  am  loth  to  believe 
that  I  “  have  no  perception  of  real  wit  ”.  I  admit  that 
Moore  was  a  judge  of  wit,  but  I  “  do  not  relish  it  ”. 

Is  it  a  veiled  rudeness  to  the  lady?  Is  it  a  jeer  at 
full-fed  aldermen  on  their  way  to  S.  James’  ?  Is  it  a 
rap  at  the  portly  potentate  of  Carlton  House  ?  What 
is  it,  and  why  is  it  witty  ? 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  explain  it,  he  will  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  not  only  upon  me,  but  upon  the  many 
people  to  whom  I  have  at  times  put  the  question,  and 
who  generally  fall  back  on  Goldsmith’s  reply  “  It  must 
have  been  the  way  it  was  said  ”. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Cecil  S.  Kent. 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC  AND  ENGLISH  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Imperial  Institute,  S.W. 

Sir, — Students  and  intelligent  lovers  of  music  and,  I 
feel  sure,  Mr.  Gorst  himself  will  rightly  appreciate 
Miss  Keeton’s  interesting  and  correct  interpretation 
in  her  letter  to  the  Saturday  Review  this  week  of 
Tshaikovski’s  Evgu^ni  Oneguin  (the  euphonic  trans¬ 
literation  of  the  hero’s  name  in  the  vernacular).  So 
much  nonsense  is  constantly  being  written  about 
Russia  and  the  Russians  by  our  indifferently  informed 
press  that  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  try  to  keep  it  out  of 
music.  Yours  faithfully, 

Alexander  Kinloch. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  point  out  some 
essential  errors  in  Mr.  Harold  E.  Gorst’s  article  “  Sham 
Tragic  Opera  ”. 

1.  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  is  not  a  tragic  opera — the 
composer  calls  it  “lyric  scenes”.  Therefore  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  the  “  Russian  composer’s  com¬ 
plete  failure  to  turn  bathos  into  tragedy  ”. 

2.  The  “  plot  ”  of  “  Onegin  ”  was  taken  by  Tchai- 
kowsky  from  Pushkin — our  greatest  poet’s  —  poem, 
“Eugene  Onegin”,  in  which  Russian  life  of  the 
’twenties  of  the  last  century  is  depicted  in  all  its 
aspects  by  the  poet  with  the  deep  insight  and  power  of 
his  genius.  Every  Russian  knows  at  heart  this  poem, 
is  familiar  with  all  his  characters.  Tchaikowsky,  basing 
himself  upon  this  fact,  simply  selected  from  this 
national  poem  several  lyric  scenes,  fit  in  his  opinion 
for  musical  development.  These  scenes  were  intended 
to  be  performed  only  by  the  pupils  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatoire,  at  the  request  of  its  director,  Nicolas 
Rubinstein  (Tchaikowsky  was  then  professor  of  musical 
theory  at  this  high  school  of  music).  But  the  pene¬ 
trating  charm  of  Tchaikowsky’s  music  made  these 
“lyric  scenes”  most  popular  in  Russia.  Now,  one 
cannot  speak  of  a  “plot  ”,  when  dealing  with  a  sequel 
of  scenes,  avowedly  selected  from  a  long  poem  with 
the  direct  and  unique  purpose  to  illustrate  by  music 
some  lyric  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  most  serious  drawback 
for  an  opera — what  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  is  not.  I  fully 
admit  that  all  this  makes  “  Eugene  Onegin  ”  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  any  stage  besides  the  Russian,  although 
the  music  is  of  a  rare  beauty  and  inspiration. 

3.  The  “most  supreme  absurdity”  of  the  last  act 
does  not  exist  at  all  :  Onegin  does  not  shoot  himself 
neither  in  Pushkin’s  poem,  nor  in  Tchaikowsky’s  lyric 
scenes. 

I  perfectly  respect  the  free  opinion  of  every  serious 
critic,  and  if  Mr.  Gorst  finds  “  Onegin’s  ”  musical  setting 
uninspired,  it  is  his  full  right  to  say  so.  If  he  will 
state  that  an  English  public  cannot  accept  or  like  an 
opera  which  is  not  one — all  right.  But  it  is  not  fair 
for  a  critic  to  speak  of  “  Onegin  ”  as  of  a  “  sham  tragic 
opera” — and  draw  vitiated  conclusions  from  false 
premises — in  the  Saturday  Review,  whose  readers 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  it  always  absolutely  true 
statements  of  facts.  Yours  very  truly, 

Gregory  A.  Bloch. 

[Mr.  Gorst  deals  with  this  letter  on  page  653. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

“SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.” 

“  The  Peasant  Songs  of  Great  Russia.”  Collected  and 
Transcribed  from  Phonograms  by  Evguenia  Lineff. 
Published  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science, 
Petersburg.  London :  Nutt.  1905.  5s.  net. 

IT  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  on  its 
way  that  philologists  and  musicians  began  to  turn 
serious  attention  to  the  vocal  customs  of  the  Russian 
peasant.  As  many  as  8,000  of  his  songs  with  their 
variants  have  been  collected  in  one  province.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  one  of  them  was  the 
work  of  a  single  person,  and  the  date  of  many 
remains  undetermined.  Year  in,  year  out,  century 
after  century  they  have  been  handed  down  wholly  by 
oral  tradition,  many  a  family  jealously  preserving  cer¬ 
tain  tunes  and  words  as  its  own  particular  property. 
Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
Greek  melodies  and  music-rhythms  are  inclined  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  these  and  the  Russian  tunes. 
If  there  be  any  similarity,  it  is  doubtless  a  proof,  not 
that  the  Russian  people  have  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  but  rather  that  both  races  have  had  a  common 
origin  in  the  East,  in  Iran.  Not  that  there  is  any 
resemblance  between  the  haunting  melodies,  the  really 
beautiful  rhythms  and  cadences  of  a  Russian  folk  song, 
as  sung  by  natives,  and  the  so-called  “Greek” 
choruses  occasionally  droned  to  us  in  our  modern 
theatres.  One  peculiar  type  of  song,  the  horovod,  is 
universal  all  over  Russia.  Horovod  means  leader  of  a 
chorus.  It  is  sung  in  the  fields,  in  the  village  square, 
in  the  cottages  during  the  intervals  of  labour.  Every 
Russian  villager,  man  or  woman,  knows  a  horovod. 
It  always  begins  with  the  chief  melody  sung  by  one 
voice  or  by  a  number  of  voices  in  unison  ;  subse¬ 
quently  this  melody  passes  into  many  parts,  but 
periodically  it  returns  to  the  unison  or  solo.  The 
secondary  parts  are  a  free  imitation  of  it  ;  and  once 
the  chief  melody,  usually  sung  by  a  bass  voice,  or  by 
a  contralto  if  a  woman,  has  been  given  out,  every 
member  of  the  company  develops  it  according  to  his  or 
her  individual  taste  and  imagination,  sometimes  going 
away  from  the  leader,  or  anon  returning  to  him. 
Those  without  any  talent  merely  “  move  their  voices 
about”,  as  the  village  critics,  the  old  women,  term  it, 
or,  to  give  another  very  graphic  expression,  they  just 
“  yawn  ”  their  parts.  These  inexperienced  singers 
are  often  not  heard  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  they  cause 
confusion  by  joining  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another,  singing  no  definite  part  of  their  own.  As 
many  as  seventeen  different  variations  of  the  one 
leading  melody  may  often  be  heard  going  on  to¬ 
gether.  The  two  sexes  never  mix  and  sing  with  each 
other ;  there  are  always  male  and  female  horovodi. 
The  songs  of  Great  Russia  are  possibly  those  into 
which  least  foreign  elements  have  crept.  But  the 
Oukrai'nian  province  of  Little  Russia  is  also  rich  in 
national  songs,  and  it  is  here  that  the  people  have 
the  finest  voices.  Some  Russian  critics  find  a  Polish 
influence  in  the  harmonic  structure  and  rhythms  of 
the  Little  Russian  melodies.  It  should  be  noted 
however  that  the  Little  Russian  songs,  whilst  in  them¬ 
selves  a  type  apart,  would  yet  seem  to  form  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  national  songs  of  Poland  and 
Great  Russia.  The  Kaz&k  population  of  Oukrainia  is 
of  a  different  stamp  from  the  dwellers  in  the  North,  less 
phlegmatic  and  lethargic,  and  with  plenty  of  romance 
and  passion  tingling  in  their  blood.  A  graphic  and 
accurate  picture  of  them  is  given  by  Gogol  in  his 
“  Tariiss  Boiilba  ”.  They  are  careless  and  easy-going, 
also  disposed  to  be  nomadic — for  though  they  rarely 
quit  the  province  itself,  they  are  fond  of  moving  about 
and  changing  their  domicile  in  the  steppes.  This  habit 
certainly  suggests  a  gipsy  element ;  many  judges  there¬ 
fore  consider  the  Oukrai'nian  songs  as  gipsy  rather  than 
properly  Slav.  The  broad,  slow-flowing  rivers  of 
Russia  seem  to  exercise  a  strong  fascination  upon  the 
peasant’s  imagination.  He  attaches  a  legend  or  a 
song  to  any  stream  in  his  neighbourhood.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  groups  of  men  or  women  may 
often  be  seen  in  summer  dragging  out  timber  which 
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has  floated  down  from  the  upper  reaches  and  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  as  they  drag  and  tug  at  their  burden,  they 
sing  one  refrain  after  the  other,  their  voices  rising 
and  falling  in  a  cadenced  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 
One  of  their  favourite  sayings  is  that  you  cannot 
escape  your  fate,  and  the  gist  of  most  of  their  river 
songs  is  that  if  you  are  born  to  labour  you  must  toil 
on:  “Toil  on,  toil  on  bravely,  one,  two,  three,  and 
yet  once  more,  and  the  task  is  done.”  Many  songs 
belong  to  the  Volga  district  and  one  is  dedicated  to 
“Mother  Volga”  herself.  The  Russian  peasant  also 
believes  his  rivers  to  be  inhabited  by  mysterious 
beings  :  chief  amongst  these  is  the  Roussalka,  a  harmful 
kind  of  naiad.  The  voices  of  the  Roussalki  are  heard, 
in  the  rustling  of  the  grass  by  the  water’s  edge  ;  and 
the  splash  of  the  running  stream  betrays  their  danc¬ 
ing  feet.  Women  and  young  girls  washing  their 
clothes  or  bathing  are  liable  to  be  spirited  away  by 
these  Roussalki  unless  they  be  careful  to  hum  some 
potent  charm  as  long  as  they  remain  in  or  near  the 
water.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  Roussalka  pursuing 
them  far  on  land,  for  if  she  remain  absent  from  the  water 
long  enough  for  her  hair  to  become  dry,  she  dies.  Some 
Roussalki  however  have  much  to  do  with  the  harvest, 
sometimes  making  it  plenteous,  or  else  ruining  it  by 
rain  and  wind.  The  harvesters  believe  that  when  the 
grain  is  ripening  the  Roussalki  are  permitted  to  leave 
their  watery  homes,  and  scamper  through  the  rye  or 
wheat.  They  hang  on  to  the  stalks  and  swing  to  and 
fro,  so  that  the  corn  undulates  like  the  sea  swayed  by 
the  wind. 

There  are  many  Roussalki  songs.  There  are  again 
the  soldier  and  recruit  songs.  When  a  Russian  regi¬ 
ment  is  on  the  march,  the  singing  of  the  soldiers 
alternates  with  the  playing  of  the  band,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  our  drum-and-fife  bands  alternate  with 
the  other  players.  War  correspondents  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  campaign — notably  Mr.  Maurice  Baring — 
were  struck  with  the  originality  of  these  marching 
songs.  Then  there  are  the  “drunken  drawly  ”  songs. 
These  belong  to  the  men  (Russian  women  never  drink 
to  excess),  who  are  apt  to  become  especially  vocal  in 
their  cups.  For  the  singing  of  certain  songs  there  are 
■fixed  reasons.  Each  district  has  its  spring  and  summer 
horovodi',  its  Christmas  carols  (holyfidi)  and  its  Easter 
songs.  There  are  special  and  generally  very  melan¬ 
choly  songs  attached  to  wedding  functions,  notably  the 
bath  songs,  sung  whilst  bathing  and  preparing  the 
bride  for  the  ceremony,  and  numerous  are  the  wailing 
songs  for  the  dead.  The  nightingale  is  a  favourite 
topic,  so  is  the  cuckoo,  in  Russia  ever  an  emissary  of 
sadness,  but  in  Finland  and  Poland  a  harbinger  of 
gladness  ;  and  the  swallow,  the  swiftly  skimming 
l&stochka,  is  frequently  alluded  to,  being  said  to  fly 
straight  from  Paradise  each  year,  bringing  with  it  the 
warmth  and  sunlight  of  summer.  The  hawk  is  always 
a  go-between  plighted  lovers,  and  amongst  flowers  the 
guelder  rose  and  the  lily-of-the-valley,  which  covers  the 
steppes  in  early  summer,  are  much  mentioned  ;  also 
the  blossom  of  the  wild-pear  tree,  the  flower  of  deserted 
lovers.  When  we  remember  that  these  songs  are  the 
untutored  improvisations  of  an  illiterate  people,  totally 
ignorant  of  book  learning,  we  can  but  admire  their 
genuine  strain  of  crude  poetry,  and  their  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature.  Besides  the  horovodi  dealing  with 
themes  of  everyday  life  there  are  the  legend-builini,  or 
epic  ballads.  The  word  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  our 
nursery  phrase  “once  upon  a  time”.  The  theme 
mostly  turns  upon  some  ancient  Russian  hero  (though 
there  are  buillni  relating  to  Napoleon  and  the  Moscow 
.campaign).  The  singers  chant  strophe  after  strophe, 
modifying  and  altering  the  musical  phrase  according 
to  the  sentiment  of  their  subject  with  surprising  feeling 
and  skill.  One  builina  can  last  as  long  as  two  or 
three  hours.  Its  rhythmic  monotony  is  by  no  means 
out  of  keeping  with  the  broad  flat  expanse  of  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  Russian  landscape,  grey  plains  dotted  with 
sad  brown  huts,  where  no  sound  comes  from  the 
forests  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
branches  of  the  birch  trees.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  singers  will  suddenly  break  forth  into  a  lively 
fantastic  strain,  getting  brisker  and  brisker.  Then, 
after  a  dramatic  pause,  they  fall  once  more  into  their 
slow  chant.  Numerous  builini  are  founded  upon  the 


Bible,  for  the  Russian  peasant  is  extremely  religious 
and  superstitiously  devout.  His  very  designation 
:  Kresty&nin,  wearer  of  a  cross,  points  to  the  epoch 
when  Christianity  was  first  adopted  in  his  country. 
One  curious  semi-biblical  song,  said  to  be  of  very 
ancient  date,  is  called  the  Dream  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  her  dream  the  Virgin  sees  her  Divine  Son,  and 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  she  also  sees  the  cross  upon 
which  He  is  one  day  to  suffer  crucifixion.  He  tells 
her  not  to  mourn  for  He  will  take  her  soul  to  Him¬ 
self,  and  will  paint  her  image  in  an  Ikon  which  the 
whole  world  will  worship,  and  that  all  who  listen 
to  the  song  of  her  dream  shall  attain  to  the  perfection 
of  purity.  There  is  also  the  builina  of  Lazarus  in 
which  he  implores  Providence  to  drag  the  soul  of  his 
pitiless  rich  brother  into  a  fiery  flood  of  boiling  pitch. 
A  grim  kind  of  prayer,  but  an  interesting  specimen 
of  simple  literal  belief.  The  motive  of  this  intense 
love  of  song  in  the  Russian  peasant  is  beyond  investi¬ 
gating  ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  sings  so 
often  and  so  readily  out  of  the  pre-eminently  vocal 
quality  of  his  language.  Russian  is  rich  in  open 
vowels,  and  one  of  its  chief  beauties  lies  in  its 
equally  balanced  cadence  of  hard  and  soft  sounds. 
The  peasant  indeed  can  often  sing  11s  what  he  cannot 
say.  The  words  of  his  song  do  not  exist  for  him 
without  the  melody,  nor  the  melody  without  the  words. 
He  gets  hopelessly  confused  if  asked  not  to  sing,  but 
to  tell  one  a  song.  And  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  help 
him,  contention  and  dispute  are  the  only  result. 

Government  commissions  throughout  the  empire  are 
now  at  work  upon  these  songs  ;  the  subject  is  far 
from  exhausted.  This  collection  by  Madame  Evguenia 
Lineff  is  the  first  which  has  been  made  by  phonograph  ; 
the  author  claiming  that  she  has  thus  found  the  most 
unerring  method  of  transcription.  But,  knowing 
the  Russian  peasant’s  idiosyncrasies,  we  think  that 
a  certain  self-consciousness  has  at  times  considerably 
marred  the  effect  of  his  singing  into  the  lady’s  phono¬ 
graph.  Still  the  experiment  is  not  without  interest, 
and  should  be  persevered  in.  It  has  been  well  said 
though  “  that  neither  the  words  nor  a  musical  nota¬ 
tion  can  give  any  idea  of  the  effect  of  these  horovbdi 
when  sung  with  a  full-throated  chorus  to  the  open 
air  and  sky  ;  their  peculiar  melodious  cadence  and 
inflection  can  be  caught  only  by  hearing  them.  At 
best,  collectors  can  give,  as  it  were,  only  the  skeleton 
of  the  melody,  which  depends  for  its  execution  on  an 
element  defying  the  powers  of  art  to  symbolise  ”.  The 
main  difficulties  naturally  for  every  modern  collector 
are,  first,  that  the  Russian  folk-songs  whatever  their 
original  source,  are  obviously  the  outcome  of  scales 
quite  remote  from  our  present  tempered  system  of 
music.  For  their  exact  notation  we  have  no  corre¬ 
sponding  signs  ;  secondly,  their  rhythmical  accent  and 
punctuation  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  known 
metrical  system  of  accentuation  in  music.  Should  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  laws  which  now  govern 
European  music  ever  come  about,  wTe  may  assuredly 
look  for  its  germs  in  the  Russian  folk-song. 


STORIES  IN  BRASS. 

“Costume  on  Brasses.”  By  H.  Druitt.  London:  Moring. 
1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Monumental  Brasses  in  the  Bedfordshire  Churches.” 
By  Grace  Isherwood.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1906. 

IT  wTas  only  last  November  that  the  “Antiquary” 
reported  a  find  of  thirty  brasses  at  Lancaster  parish 
church  where  they  had  lain  dust-covered  and  unseen  for 
more  than  a  century.  Many  years  ago  Canon  Raine 
complained  with  good  reason  of  “  the  horrible  process 
of  what  is  called  Restoration  ”  and  it  requires  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  suppose  these  memorials  to  have 
been  removed  from  their  original  positions  in  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  “  improvements  ”. 
But  though  restoration  has  been  made  far  too  often 
an  excuse  for  vandalism,  the  journal  of  Mr.  Dowsing, 
Parliamentary  Visitor  and  Breaker  of  “Superstitious 
Pictures”,  finds  a  counterpart  in  numerous  church¬ 
wardens’  accounts  and  what  with  the  sordid  greed 
of  sixteenth-century  reformer,  bigoted  intolerance  of 
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seventeenth-century  sectary  and  clerical  indifference  of 
prelates  and  parsons  in  the  halcyon  era  of  Whig-  domi- 
J3'?’  there  is  some  cause  for  congratulation  that 
Enjand  can  still  boast  5,000  monumental  brasses, 
whereas  the  total  for  the  continent  of  Europe  is  believed 
not  to  exceed  200.  r 

vJhe  Cl!k  ancestor- worship  has  unfortunately  few 

«,eSmT1S  C?Untry  and  the  revival  of  interest  in 
brasses  is  due  rather  to  a  keener  sense  of  their  artistic 

and  sdentjfic  value  than  to  any  increased  respect  for  the 
dead.  The  curio-hunter  is  an  enemy  more  to  be  feared 
nowadays  than  the  iconoclastic  fanatic  and  it  is 
deplorable  that  Mr.  Druitt  should  have  to  put  the 
clergy  on  their  guard  against  thieves,  but  the  warning 
'thp6^^01  y  S  for,Miss  Isherwood  declares  that  all 

nP!-!raSSela  S'  Mtry  S  Bedford  were  stolen  by  some 
persons  unknown  when  that  church  was  restored  a  few 

years  ago.  She  mentions  several  other  churches  in  the 
same  county  where  brasses  lie  loose  in  chests  and  this 
implies  neglect  which  does  not  encourage  confidence  in 

he  clergy  as  guardians  of  the  relics  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

nofarv 'pS  '  S^rally  furnish  sound  contem 

Rnnt^l  'deace  of  costume  and  what  was  said  bv 

raiment  fb°“  arm0Ur  aPPhes  equally  well  to  other 
raiment,  for  images  are  usually  represented  draped  in 

clothes  well  known  to  the  artist  who  engraved  them 

the  tomb  to  HhS  0trur0Wud  th6Se  grim  fashi°"-plates  of 
the  tomb  to  show  the  changes  dress  underwent  in  the 

four  centuries  which  embrace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 

monumental  brass.  Taking  costume  for  his  basic  idea, 

he  arranges  his  models  in  ecclesiastical,  academic 

SviS7t’b C,V  aa’  'e?al  and  female  groups  and  sub- 

periods  oATme  '"e  prevaili"S  fashi™s  °f  different 

A  visit  to  any  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  enough 
to  prove  that  though  ecclesiastical  costume  may  vary 

1  Me  and  Cn,a"d  St-Vle’  ,he  robes  of  ,he  Prieef  aS 

ttle  and  still  remain  much  what  they  were  when  the 

fcrt  ^ass-engraving  first  came  into  existence  :  there 

'  est°radeiCU  ty  therefore  in  assigning  correct  names  to 

but  with  eeVn  .brasses  of  Pre-Reformation  date; 
but  with  new  doctrines  came  new  apparel,  the  ^ar- 

ments  of  the  Anglican  establishment  appear  to  have 
become  subject  to  freaks  of  fancy,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  describe  them  with  any  nice  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  close  connexion  between  Church  and 
University  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  dress  of  the  reformed  clergy, 
but  specimens  of  academicals  proper  seem  to  be 

D™£?tIVeIy.  ^^i’  and  f°r  ilIustrations  of  these  Mr. 
Urmtt  has  naturally  turned  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

th  academicals  lawyers’  robes  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  any  consideration  of  these  no  self- 

' 'withoutntertVOUld  V6ntUre  t0  paSS  the  serjeant’s 

whv  thP S  ua  mgu  S°me  aIlusion  to  the  tonsure  ; 
hy  the  coif  should  have  caused  so  much  soeculation 

nobody  knows,  for  it  was  a  common  form  of  early 

headgear  and  need  have  no  more  connexion  with  the 

tonsure  than  has  the  barrister’s  wig.  Specialising  in 

vervSno?S  a  gradual  Pr°cess,  distinctions  are  never 
nmLc  ?be  in  an  early  age’  the  clothes  of  the 

cirilen  and  mUCh  Hke  th°Se  of  the  ordinary 

t  a  rd  simPllclty  was  the  prevailing  note  until  the 
fourteenth  century  was  fairly  well  advanced  then 

?ndhl°the  fiftan  th  deVdOP  and  change  more  raPid,y 

d  the  fifteenth  century  presents  a  bewildering 

diversity  in  form  and  colour  of  raiment.  Of  course 

ln  memoruim  pictures  lean  towards  a  portrayal 

of  life  ,n  its  more  sober  aspect  and  many  %  terns 

of  fur  gowns  are  found  delineated  on  brasses  •  such 

gowns  have  an  air  of  dignity,  and  extracts  from  wills 

clearly  show  the  honourable  position  they  occupied  in 

the  wardrobes  °f  our  forefathers.  It  is 'very  difficult 

armour  •  5fW  ^  c'v,liaa  1 costume  affected  fashion  in 

cSder’aht  *  f*  be  "°u  d°ubt  that  !t  did  have  some 
considerable  influence,  but  the  never-ending  struggle 

between  arms  and  armour,  dictating  the  mode^of 

iifdS?’  -m-USt  ulwayS  haV£  been  the  dec>hing  factor 

defr  thT'ng  tHe  garb  °f  the  S°ldier’  moreover  it  is 
clear  that  in  many  cases  the  soldier’s  outfit  reacted  in 
turn  upon  civilian  dress.  reacted  in 

allMfnrarwbeffigi?v  a-e  PerhaPs  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  for  where  life  is  in  question  individual  caprice 
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ust  bend  to  stern  necessity,  and  alterations  in  details 
ot  harness  often  indicate  the  teaching  of  some  hard 
lesson  of  history.  The  pictures  selected  by  Mr.  Druitt 
to  explain  the  changes  gradually  brought  about  in 
course  of  time  give  a  better  idea  of  the  various  modi- 
Sad?nf.  in  military  apparel  than  any  amount  of 
svnption  :  articles  of  dress  have  an  unfortunate  knack 

hfoffi g,  °"  tbe,r  names  to  garments  which  have 
-  h&ht  affinity  to  the  originals  ;  “  hosen  ”  and  “  iupon  ” 

10  P?,nt’  and  thoi'ffh  “Tabard”  has  acquired 
a  special  meaning,  it  was  once  a  synonym  for  “  surcote  ” 

and  J°ha  BaI1’°>  after  his  deposition  in  1296  was  n  dd 
named  “  Twme-Tabart  ”,  otherwise  “Empty-Jacket”. 

^  any  old  words  no  longer  applicable  to  masculine  attire 

nalesof"  Ta'ly  rescufd  from  oblivion  to  adorn  the 
ff  ,  r,,he  Queen  ,  and  the  male  reader  will  find 
-tudy  of  Mr.  Druitt’s  book  simplified  if  he  happen  to 
e  a  married  man.  The  peculiar  tendency  of  female 

annaUrTie  ^  f°llOW  T  br°ad  HneS  of  masculine 
apparel  was  more  marked  three  hundred  years  a^o 

than  it  is  now,  and  the  awe-inspiring  fardin^ale 
invented  to  help  ladies  to  rival  the  grotesque  trunk 
ose  of.  the  other  sex  brings  into  strong  relief 
he  feminine  faculty  for  imitation:  variations  in  the 
style  of  armour  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of 
trunk-hose  but  were  it  not  for  the  teaching  of  ex¬ 
perience,  we  might  .well  marvel  how  any  woman  with 
taste  could  have  discarded  the  graceful  robes  of  her 
foremothers  for  the  hideous  monstrosities  of  the  latter 
h3lt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Druitt  gives  us 
some  beautiful  examples  of  heraldic  mantles  to  which 
we  should  like  to  call  Miss  Isherwood’s  attention,  for 
they  refute  her  theory  that  “ladies  bore  their  husbands’ 
arms  on  their  mantles  and  their  own  on  their  kirtles”  : 
the  rule  she  would  lay  down  is  much  too  sweeping 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  her  statement  that 
whilst  dogs  are  found  at  the  feet  of  civilians, 
military  persons  are  represented  standing  on  lions, 
e  notice  she  has  a  fling  at  Bedfordshire  husbands 

wfili  obse.rves  ,that  “  they  are  generally  represented 
uith  their  wives  at  their  sinister  side,  the  age  of 
Chivalry  apparently  not  extending  to  Bedfordshire”. 

ut  let„  her  turn  to  the  plates  in  “Costume  on 
Brasses  ,  and  she  will  find  that  Bedfordshire  gentle- 
men  were  not  singular  in  placing  their  wives  on  the 

'V®  are  sorr>’  to  say  her  little  book  on 
Bedfordshire  Brasses  shows  great  slovenliness  :  on 
Page  37 've  read  :  “Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between 
three  lions  Jamb.s,  argent  for  Newdegate  ”,  and  on 
page  39  :  The  skirt  is  puffed  out  by  a  farthingale,  a 
ruff  and  Pans  head-dress”.  Such  obvious  defects 
mv.te  criticism,  but  much  must  be  pardoned  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  good,  though  imperfect,  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  monumental  brasses  of  Bedfordshire 
Were  more  ladies  to  interest  themselves  in  the  trea- 
sures  ot  our  churches  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  harrowing  of  our  feelings  when,  on  a  visit  to 
b.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  we  had  to  watch  a  worthy  char- 

w’ffh  R0  Slmb  >rhe  ,faCe"  °f  Mn  and  Mrs-  John  Brook 
with  Brookes  Monkey  Brand  soap  !  Could  the  name 
have  prompted  the  crime? 

We  should  have  liked  to  touch  upon  the  inscriptions 
to  be  found  on  brasses,  for  these  are  sometimes  quaint, 
and  always  suggestive.  Thomas  Grubbe  “  a  pious  and 
painefull  preacher  ”  who  lies  buried  at  Cranfield  must 
have  been  some  relation  surely  of  Edward  Naylor  buried 
at  Bigby ,  also  ‘  ‘  a  faithful  and  painefull  minister  of  Gods 
Word  .  Edward  Naylor  left  a  family  and  there  is 
re^!onTl°  believe  he  has  many  descendants  now  livino-. 

Mr.  Druitt  has  carefully  examined  his  “pictures&of 
atten  ;  he  handles  his  brasses  with  the  sure  grip  of 
one  who  has  studied  their  peculiarities  and  his  book 
proves  him  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  subject. 

I  he  plates  are  well  chosen,  the  references  ample'  the 
indices  full,  and  admirably  arranged.  The  additions 
and  correcBons  show  so  much  scruple  that  it  is  almost 
a  shock  to  find  Sir  John  de  Cobham  1367  deprived 
of  his  misericorde  ”.  “Brasses  in  the  Bedfordshire 
Churches  .  has  no  index.  It  seems  idle  to  complain  of 
the_  omission,  but  will  ladies  never  learn  that  without 
an  index  the  best  book  is  comparatively  useless  3 
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THE  AGE  OF  JUSTINIAN. 

“  The  Age  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.”  Vol.  I.  By 
W.  C.  Holmes.  London  :  Bell.  9s.  net. 

TN  undertaking  to  present  us  with  a  history  of  the 
1  age  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  Mr.  Holmes  has 
ventured  upon  an  arduous  and  ambitious  task,  which 
nevertheless  is  well  worth  attempting.  The  period 
selected  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in 
history,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  have  so  far  no 
account  that  is  quite  satisfying.  For  without  under¬ 
estimating  the  great  value  of  the  researches  of  Ludewig, 
Diehl  and  others  in  this  field,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  the  histories  and  monographs  at  present  current, 
whilst  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  various  special 
aspects  of  the  subject,  fail  on  the  whole  to  give  an 
adequate  all-round  presentment  of  Justinian’s  life  and 
work  and  times.  Certainly  in  the  English  language 
there  exists  no  work  which  can  claim  to  rank  as  a 
standard  authority  on  the  period.  Hence  a  grand 
opportunity  is  offered  to  Mr.  Holmes,  and  if  he  uses  it 
to  the  best  advantage  he  will  undoubtedly  deserve  well 
of  every  student  of  sixth-century  Byzantine  history. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  author’s  achievement,  had  he  refrained  from  rushing 
into  print  until  he  was  able  to  publish  his  history 
entire.  Unless  a  book  is  of  abnormal  length,  it  ought 
not  to  be  issued  piecemeal.  And  if  Mr.  Holmes  had 
been  a  little  less  precipitate,  he  would  have  been  spared 
the  necessity  of  printing  those  lists  of  “corrections”, 

“  additional'corrections  ”,  and  “additions”  which  are 
always  of  the  nature  of  disfigurement  to  a  book.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Holmes’  work  in  this  first  volume 
is  of  such  a  quality  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  He 
writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  verifies 
every  statement  of  importance  by  copious  and  most 
valuable  references  to  the  original  authorities.  His 
literary  style,  indeed,  is  not  first-rate.  The  narrative, 
o-enerally  thin  but  occasionally  swelling  into  turgid 
eloquence,  fails  to  attract  by  any  merits  of  its  own. 
Yet  the  interest  of  the  matter  holds  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  author’s  erudition  and  painstaking  accuracy 
ensure  for  him  a  respectful  hearing. 

The  initial  volume  consists  of  four  chapters.  The 
first  deals  with  the  history,  topography  and  sociology 
of  Constantinople  ;  the  second  with  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Anastasius  ;  the  third  with  the 
origins  of  Justinian  ;  the  fourth  with  the  pre-imperial 
career  of  Theodora.  By  far  the  best  part  of  the  book 
will  be  found  in  those  sections  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters  which  deal  with  social,  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  aspects  of  contemporary  Byzantine  life.  These 
paragraphs  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  They  are 
replete  with  interesting  information,  admirably  arranged. 
The  exposition  is  at  once  learned  and  lucid.  And  the 
elaborate  references  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
students  who  desire  to  make  themselves  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  here  treated. 

The  sociological  section  is  particularly  impressive. 
Here  has  been  collected  a  mass  of  details  bearing  on 
Byzantine  manners  and  morals,  derived  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  but  especially  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
whose  importance  as  exponent  of  the  social  life  of  his 
time  is  amply  demonstrated.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
realise  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  social  condition  of  the 
Eastern  capital  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  We  can 
readily  imagine  the  colour  and  movement  of  the  streets, 
-  . .  ’  ---  of  nobles  and 


walls  ;  rich  carpets  are  strewn  over  the  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments  ;  the  furniture  is  of  ivory  or  precious  metal. 
The  "outv  owner  is  most  probably  a  _  courtier  and 
devotes  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  intriguing  for 
places  and  titles,  though  perhaps  he  may  affect  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  culture  by  collecting  a  store  of  beautifully 
bound  volumes,  which  he  frequently  displays  but 
seldom  reads.  The  mistress  of  the  house  spends  most 
of  her  time  in  the  adornment  of  her  person  :  she  is 
often  a  tyrant  to  her  maidservants,  whom  she  vyilt 
occasionally  tie  to  a  bed-post  and  lustily  whip  with 
her  own  fair  hands.  The  girls  of  the  family  are 
kept  most  strictly  immured  in  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  occupied  with  literature,  music,  and  embroidery, 
until  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  marriages  are 
arranged  for  them  by  a  professional  match-maker.  For 
pictures  such  as  these  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  There 
are  many  writers  who  can  enlighten  us  on  the  great 
historical  events  and  movements,  but  we  rarely  meet 
with  one  who  is  qualified  to  introduce  us  into  the 
common  everyday  life  of  the  period  which  he  portravs. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Holmes’  work  is  by  no 
means  free  from  blemish.  He  tends  throughout  to 
allow  his  subject  to  become  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  detail 
insufficiently  assimilated.  The  topographical  section, 
for  instance,  leaves  on  the  mind  no  definite  impression 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  map  by  which  it  is  illustrated 
is  futile.  The  section  on  the  religion  of  the  Empire  is 
simply  contemptible.  Moreover  the  biographical  part 
is  often  unduly  spun  out.  For  example, .  almost  all 
that  we  know  of  the  early  life  of  Theodora  is  contained 
in  a  few  chapters  of  the  “  Secret  History”  of  Procopius. 
Mr.  Holmes,  however,  devotes  to  the  subject  twenty- 
nine  pages,  of  which  no  less  than  seventeen  consist  ot 
an  unnecessary  digression  on  the  influence  of  women, 
more  especially  of  prostitutes,  among  the  nations  ot 
antiquity.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  before 
repeating  the  scandalous  stories  of  Procopius  about 
Theodora,  Mr.  Holmes  should  have  offered  a  brie, 
critical  statement  concerning  the  trustworthiness  ot  the 
“  Secret  History”.  A  contemptuous  allusion  in  a  toot- 
note  to  attempts  to  “whitewash”  the  Empress  will 
scarcely  satisfy  those  scholars  who  are  convinced  that 
the  lady  has  been  libelled  by  a  prejudiced  historian. 

Finally  we  must  utter  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  author’s  exceedingly  foolish  and  offensive  allusions 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Holmes  is  himselt  so 
charmingly  emancipated  from  the  “gross  superstition 
which  he  imagines  is  upheld  by  “the  Romish  and 
Orthodox  churches  ”  (whatever  these  may  be),  that  he 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “any  citizen  who 
has  learned  to  live  uprightly  should  be  above  all 
religion  ”.  On  this  and  every  other  subject  this  very 
intelligent  gentleman  may  have  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion.  But  it  is  distinctly  objectionable  when  in  a 
serious  historical  work,  and  without  any  excuse  or 
justification  whatsoever,  he  constantly  indulges  in 
attacks  on  Christianity,  which  for  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  alike  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the 
rantings  of  a  Marble  Arch  mob-orator.  If  Mr.  Holmes 
desires  to  secure  the  attention  of  scholars,  he  had 
better  refrain  from  this  buffoonery  in  future. 


crowded  with  the  gilded 


carriages 


with  gay  pedestrian  throngs— rhetoricians  in  crimson 
clothing,  physicians  in  blue,  patricians  in  white,  ascetics 
in  scarlet,  consecrated  virgins  with  black  hoods  and 
o-rey  mantles.  We  can  picture  the  Great  Church, 
its  galleries  filled  with  chattering  and  bejewelled 
women,  the  nave  with  men  who  burst  into  vociferous 
applause  and  sometimes  laughter  as  the  preacher  makes 
his  points.  Or  entering  the  palace  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon  reception  we  may  watch  the 
Emperor  as  he  signs  with  purple  ink  official  documents, 
or  converses  beneath  his  canopy  with  some  dignitary  ot 
the  State.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  inside  view 
accorded  to  us  of  the  domestic  life  of  some  Byzantine 
milliona’’'"r  The  mansion  in  which  he  lives  is  extrava¬ 
gantly  luxurious.  Plates  of  gold  and  silver  cover  the 


A  COLLECTOR  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

“  Two  Years  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals :  A 
Naturalist's  Sojourn  among  the  Aborigines  of 
Unexplored  New  Guinea.”  By  A.  E.  Pratt.  London: 
Seeley.  1906.  16s.  net. 

'T'HERE  are  few  parts  of  the  inhabited  world  so  little 
1  known  as  is  the  greater  part  of _  New  Guinea,  or 
which  hold  out  so  fair  a  promise  of  interesting  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  ;  it  is  therefore  with  pleasurable  antici¬ 
pations  that  we  welcome  a  new  book  on  that  fascinating 
countrv,  especially  when  it  is  written  by  one  who  has 
staved  for  some  time  in  districts  previously  unvisited. 

The  author  has  travelled  in  many  parts  collect¬ 
ing  for  the  large  public  and  private  collections,  e 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  that  large  voiceless  band  of  keen, 
intrepid  naturalists  who  provide  material  for  system- 
atists  at  home  and  upon  whose  honesty  and  labours 
depend  many  of  the  deductions  of  inquirers  into  the 
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geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  From 
the  experiences  he  has  had  Mr.  Pratt  should  be  able  to 
write  an  interesting  and  instructive  book,  particularly 
concerning  New  Guinea,  which  has  aroused  his  interest 
and  curiosity  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  places 
he  has  visited. 

The  book  deals  with  three  parts  of  New  Guinea. 
First  the  author  visited  the  station  in  Netherlands  New 
Gumea,  which  was  established,  on  the  representations 
ot  the  British,  to  keep  in  check  the  marauding  of 
British  territory  by  the  warlike,  head-hunting  Tugeri. 
He  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the  unfortunate 
settlement  at  Merauke,  which  he  left  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  no  collecting  could  be  done. 

All  travellers  to  British  New  Guinea  must  spend  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  at  various  coastal  villages,  and 
about  these  there  exists  a  considerable  amount  of 
information,  thus  only  a  trained  ethnologist  would 
nave  much  chance  of  adding  materially  to  our  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  natives.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Pratt 
does  not  possess  this  qualification,  and  while  his 
account  will  interest  those  who  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  student  ;  indeed 
some  of  his  statements  are  misleading.  He  speaks 
for  example,  of  the  existence  of  “a  piebald  people” 
at  Hula,  and  the  description  of  the  plate  on  page  160 
mentions  a  “piebald  tribe:  the  Motu-motu  people  of 

■ui  rS  ”  ’  *-)ut  t^ie  author  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  second  statement,  for  he  would  not  have 
■confounded  the  Motu-motu  with  the  Motu.  It  is  very 
strange  that  the  numerous  scientific  men,  travellers 
missionaries,  and  others  who  have  visited  or  resided 
in  the  well-known  village  of  Hula  have  never  men¬ 
tioned  so  startling  a  fact  as  a  piebald  people  ;  the 
one  piebald  boy  of  Papaga,  Sinaugolo,  some  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  a  bee-line,  has  been  photographed  and 
uly  recorded,  and  the  two  or  three  examples  of  tow- 
haired  natives  of  Hula,  with  a  pinkish  freckled  skin 
are  quite  well  known.  The  plate  in  question  should 
not  have  been  published  unless  the  author  has  sketches 
^(r  Photographs  to  produce  as  evidence.  We  read  that 
formerly  Kalo  was  the  centre  of  strange  ceremonial 
dances  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  reproductive 
powers  of  Nature  ”,  and  then  the  author  proceeds  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  published  accounts,  a 
somewhat  uncalled-for  criticism  considering  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  authorities;  the  term  “worship”  in  this 
connection  is  quite  misleading. 

.  "^e  main  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  author  and  his  young  son  while  working 
in  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  Mekeo  district,  and 
this  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  collectors  in  a  tropical 
■country  among  savages  who  are  not  amenable  to  any 
superior  government.  The  two  travellers  were  on  ex¬ 
cellent  terms  with  the  natives,  and  their  account  of 
native  custom  and  belief  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  o-oes 
but  here  again  the  ethnologist  will  be  disappointed! 
Among  the  most,  valuable  observations  are  those  on 
a  sort  of  divination,  practised  at  night  by  a  recognised 
medium,  usually  a  girl,  who  is  ‘  Fi-fi  ’,  and  yet  who  is, 
at  the  same  time,  believed  to  represent  the  "mysterious 
power  known  as  ‘Fi-fi’.  Fi-fi  is  supposed  to  be  a 
-spirit  always  invisible  and  occasionally  audible.” 

Mr.  Pratt  is,  however,  a  naturalist,  and  it  is  in  this 
■capacity  he  should  be  mainly  judged.  We  have  a 
few  fair  descriptions  of  scenery  and  atmospheric  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  tvvo  or  three  interesting  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  certain  birds,  and  some  notes  on  other  ani¬ 
mals,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  from  this  point  of  view  as  well.  The  following  js 
worth  quoting  :  “  Equally  wonderful  is  the  bower-btrd 
■at  once  gardener,  architect,  and  artist.  Not  only 
does  it  build  the  most  extraordinary  nest  known  to 
■naturalists  a  long  tunnel-like  bower  framed  like  a 
delicate  Gothic  arch,  but  it  actually  lays  out  a  garden. 

I  have  myself  seen  the  creature’s  marvellous  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  has  definite  colour-sense,  for  it  picks  the 
blossoms  of  orchids,  and  arranges  them  in  alternate 
lines  of  mauve  and  white.  The  whole  impulse  is  of 
course,  the  universal  one  of  love,  for  among  its  rows 
of  flowers  it  dances  to  its  mate  ”.  It  is  a  misnomer 
to  speak  of  a  bower  as  a  “  nest  ”,  and  one  would  like 
to  know  whether  this  exhibition  of  “colour-sense”  was 


exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is  well  known 
that  bower-birds  are  attracted  by  bright  colours,  but 
the  definite  arrangement  of  flowers  by  their  colours 
is  unusual.  An  interesting  discovery  is  the  very  in¬ 
genious  utilisation  of  spiders  for  making  landingr-nets 
used  in  fishing.  b 

As  the  author  had  long  started  on  another  expedition 
to  New  Guinea  before  this  book  was  published,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  criticise  him  for  the  numerous  errors  in 
scientific  names  or  in  the  names  of  people  and  places  • 
and  one  can  only  hope  that  he  is  not  entirely  respon- 
sible  tor  the  drawn  plates  :  to  take  one  or  two  examples, 
the  rugen  depicted  on  page  41  have  nearly  straight 
hair  while  it  should  be  woolly,  and  the  method'  of 
beating  the  drums  is  by  no  means  convincing  The 
“weird  tribal  dance”  is  indeed  a  weird  medley  of  east 
and  west  Papuans,  “tribal”  it  certainly  is  not,  and  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  “fake”.  In  the 
somewhat  sensational  plate  on  page  33  the  girls  are 
tilling  the  ground  with  small  hoes,  an  implement  totally 
unknown  to  the  people  in  question.  The  photographic 
plates  are  excellent. 


NOVELS. 


“Jack  Derringer  :  a  Tale  of  Deep  Water.”  By  Basil 
Lubbock.  London:  John  Murray.  1906.  6s. 

.  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock  introduces  his  readers  to  a  lively 
circle  of  folk  at  the  very  outset  of  his  romance  of  sea 
life.  These  folk  are  aboard  “the  notorious  Yankee 
skysail-yard  clipper  ‘Silas  K.  Higgins ’,  the  hottest 
hell-ship  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes”,  and  their 
language  will  come  with  something  of  a  shock  to  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  on  literary  strong  language 
^'•’ShTSted  rather  than  expressed  by  dashes  and 
asterisks.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  when  “spades”  are  mentioned  to  print 
them  in  all  their  simplicity  :  one  or  two  stories  that  have 
been  published  lately  show  that  the  tendency  is  be¬ 
coming  a  habit.  Certainly  Mr.  Lubbock’s  men  of  the 
sea  use  some  strong  language,  but  they  also  use  much 
language  for  the  understanding  of  which  many  readers 
will  need  a  glossary.  At  times  the  author  recognises 
this  and  gives  elucidatory  footnotes,  but  there  is  "much 
in  his  book  that  the  reader  will  recognise  as  something' 
very  vigorous  and  emphatic  even  though  its  meaning 
may  not  be  definite.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  thrilling 
romance  of  the  life  led  by  “  shanghaied  ”  and  other 
seamen  in  more  or  less  lawless  conditions.  Brutal 
officers,  mixed  nationalities  in  the  seamen,  fightings 
murderings,  wreckings,  and  a  fight  with  albatrosses 
provide  plenty  of  exciting  episodes  before  Jack  Derringer 
reaches  a  peaceful  haven  with  the  woman  he  loves. 
Jack  is  a  roving  Englishman  and  his  greatest  chum  is 
a  certain  ^cowboy  who  is  “  shanghaied  ”  on  the 
“Higgins”  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  story.  It  is  a  spirited,  interesting 
romance.  ( But  we  should  like  that  glossary). 

The  Jungle.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1906.  6s. 


The  admirers  of  American  enterprise  and  of  American 
Trust  millionaires  would  do  well  to  read  “  The 
Jungle  ,  a  most  terrible  and  convincing  indictment  of 
the  infamous  methods  by  which  those  millions  are 
extorted.  Russian  exactions  are  naive  and  moderate 
compared  with  the  legalised  tyranny  practised  in  the 
working  places  of  Chicago — where  men  are  cheated 
and  ground  down,  and  forced  to  work  at  the  highest 
possible  pressure  in  deadly  and  noisome  surroundings, 
and  at  the  constant  and  Certain  risk  of  their  lives, 
in  order  that,  the  Trusts  may  prosper.  Mr.  Sinclair 
attacks  principally  the  packers  of  Chicago,  and  de¬ 
scribes  with  obvious  faithfulness  the  disgusting  facts 
of  the  “canning”  trade,  and  the  repulsive  and  horrible 
conditions  under  which  the  men  work,  on  the  killing 
beds,  in  the  fertiliser  sheds,  in  the  sausage  factory. 
Thousands  of  tins  of  putrefaction  disguised  as  potted 
game  or  beef  are  sold  by  contract  to  the  army,  and 
prisons  and  workhouses  and  even  to  the  general  public. 
Poisoned  rats  and  all  sorts  of  horrors  go  into  the 
hoppers  together  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  waste.  In 
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every  branch  of  the  works  some  disease  peculiar  to 
the  employment,  whether  chopping-,  or  freezing  or 
pickling,  afflicts  the  workers,  and  some  mutilation  is 
eventually  inevitable  in  the  cruel  speeding  up.  The 
home  and  social  life  of  the  wretched  creatures,  Polish, 
Irish,  or  Lithuanian,  decoyed  to  the  great  city  by 
promises  of  high  wages,  is  one  festering  sore  ot 
iniquity  and  injustice  :  the  law  aids  the  property  owners, 
and  neither  man  nor  woman  has  any  right  or  hope  of 
appeal.  It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
closes  his  book  with  violent  tirades  against  the  tyranny 
of  capital,  and  with  the  fervid  preaching  of  a  somewhat 
impracticable  socialism.  He  is  however  a  powertul 
and  convincing  writer,  whose  work  deserves  deep  and 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
working-men  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

“  The  Flower  of  France."  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  6s. 

If  we  wished  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  career  of 
Joan  of  Arc  we  should  hardly  choose  a  novel  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  as  a  handbook,  but  it  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
thing  that  people  who  read  nothing  but  fiction  should 
occasionally  be  lured  into  the  domain  ot  history.  W  e 
are  not  in  the  least  objecting  to  the  historical  novel  as 
such  :  our  point  is  that  “The  Flower  of  h  ranee 
purports  to  tell  the  story  of  real  historic  persons,  not 
merely  to  provide  the  setting  ot  a  particular  age  for  a 
drama  of  imagination.  It  is  a  romance  ot  the  same 
order  as  Xenophon’s  “  Cyropaidaia adhering  perhaps 
more  closely  to  facts  than  that  excellent  work,  yet  not 
so  well  written.  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  succeed  in  re¬ 
creating  the  life  of  mediaeval  France,  as  Scott  did  in 
“  Ouentin  Durward",  and  he  handicaps  himselt,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  readers,  by  taking  important 
people  like  the  Maid  herself  as  his  principal  characters. 
His  version  of  the  intrigues  on  the  French  side  against 
the  Maid  is  not  very  interesting  or  convincing,  and  we 
wonder  what  evidence  he  has  for  making  Joan  s  sister 
mistress  of  Charles  VII.  The  general  tone  ot  the  book 
is  not  undignified,  though  we  shudder  as  we  read  that 
Joan  “downed  all  opposition  ”.  On  the  whole,  the 
effect  of  the  book  is  to  bring  out  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  historical  novel  on  the  same 
period. 

“  Lady  Sarah's  Deed  of  Gift."  By  E.  Aceituna  Griffin. 
London :  Blackwood.  1906.  6s. 

There  are  several  valuable  lessons  to  be  gleaned 
from  this  story.  For  instance,  it  is  better  not  to 
endow  a  skittish  young  lady  with  ^500  a  year,  merely 
for  the  amusement  of  observing  to  what  lengths  she 
will  go  in  her  skittishness.  Again,  young  ladies  of 
this  type  should  avoid  a  marriage  which  entails  resi¬ 
dence’  in  the  house  of  a  strait-laced,  imperious  mother- 
in-law.  And  it  is  better,  surely,  if  you  want  to  write  a 
good  novel,  not  to  include  among  your  characters 
an  old  woman  in  the  position  of  a  lady,  who  with 
deliberate  treachery  seeks  to  compromise  a  young 
married  woman  living  under  her  protection,  solely  in 
order  to  pander  to  her  own  taste  for  what  is  risky  and 
improper. 

“A  Tramp  Camp."  By  Bart  Kennedy.  London: 
Cassell.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Bart  Kennedy  is  far  better  company  when  de¬ 
scribing  the  life  ot  a  tramp  in  America  than  when 
painting  scenerv  or  recording  his  impressions  ot  social 
and  political  li’fe  in  countries  foreign  to  his  genius. 
The  absurdities  of  his  “  Green  Sphinx  hardly  prepared 
us  for  the  vigour  and  humour — ot  an  obvious  kind 
with  which  he  tells  the  tale  of  his  experiences  as  casual 
labourer,  sailor,  operatic  singer,  oyster-pirate,  actor, 
miner,  navvy,  and  tramp.  How  far  these  sketches  are 
exact  autobiography  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  but  clearly 
the  author  has  lived  the  life  which  he  depicts.  But  the 
adventurer  ought  not  to  moralise  ;  the  peripatetic 
ph  losophy  is  notoriously  dull.  The  book  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  certain  little-known  aspects  ot  life  in  the 
United  States,  and,  so  long  as  the  author  sticks  to 
what  he  did  and  what  he  saw7,  is  racy  and  readable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


Cambridge  English  Classics:  “Beaumont  and  Fletcher”.  Vol.  I. 
The  Text  Edited  by  Arnold  Glover.  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.  4s.  6d. 

“  The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.”  Variorum  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  London:  Bell.  10s.6d.net. 


It  is  hard  to  realise  to-day  that  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  in  Dryden’s  time  “the  most  frequent  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  yea-r 
for  one  of  Shakespeare’s  or  Jonson’s  ”.  Vet  these  are  Dryden’s 
own  words,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him.  \  ery 
few  of  us  now  even  have  in  our  libraries  a  complete  copy  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  works  ;  fewer  still  have  ever  seen  one 
of  their  plays  acted.  All  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  English  language  and  the  English  drama  know 
their  chief  characteristics  ;  so  there  is  no  need  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  purity  of  their  diction,  the  lively  realism  both  of  their 
tragedies  and  of  their  comedies,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  occasional  lyrics.  But  knowledge  of  them  has  been  too 
Generally  obtained  at  secondhand,  from  more  or  less  prosy 
histories  of  English  literature.  The  excuse  has  been  that  the 
plays  have  not  been  reprinted  since  Dyce’s  edition  of  sixty 
years  ago,  which  has  long  been  a  scarce  and  expensive  book. 
This  excuse  is  now  in  process  of  demolition,  thanks  to  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  volume 
which  we  have  before  us  is  the  first  of  ten,  and  for  workman¬ 
ship  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  a  book  should  be,  light, 
neatly  bound,  and  beautifully  printed.  The  text,  however, 
is  that  of  the  Second  Folio  (1679),  a  choice  which  was 
made,  we  are  told,  “  after  careful  consideration  ”,  but 
which  causes  us  both  wonder  and  regret.  For  the  Second 
Folio  is  the  least  sound  of  all  the  texts  ;  the  corrections 
made  by  the  “ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman”,  whose 
annotated  copy  of  the  First  Folio  was  obtained  “with  no  sma 
cost  ”  and  used  as  the  model,  were  seldom  impro\ements  ,  and 
those  plays,  which  were  not  in  the  First  I  olio  and  so  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  Quartos,  were  often  taken  from  the  worse 
instead  of  the  better  Quartos  ;  a  notable  example  ot  this  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  “A  King  or  No  King”.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  critical  appendix  giving  the  variants  ;  but  that,  again,  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  an  apparatus  at  the^  foot  of  the  page.  ov- 
ever,  these  are  defects  which  will  offend  none  seriously  except 
specialists  and  pedants.  The  general  reader,  who  enjoys  good 
emotional  drama  and  graceful  poetry  and  has  no  need  or 
inclination  to  trouble  much  about  niceties  of  text,  will  certain^ 
not  regret  it,  if  he  adds  the  Cambridge  “Beaumont  and 
Fletcher”  to  his  library.  Philologists  and  serious  students  ot 
literature  will  prefer,  nay  will  be  bound,  to  get  the  varioium 
edition,  the  second  volume  of  which  has  lately  appeared. 
We  had  occasion,  when  the  first  volume  v7as  published,  to 
of  the  accurate  and  profound  scholarship  which  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen  and  his  lieutenants  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  this  work, 
and  we  have  no  reason  now  to  alter  our  opinion  of  it.  1  here  is 
an  astonishing  amount  of  erudition  displayed  in  the  very 
concise  introductions  which  precede  each  of  the  five  comedies 
contained  in  the  new  volume.  Particularly  interesting  is  Mr. 
McKerrow’s  note  on  the  preference  of  Massinger  and  Fletcher 
respectively  for  the  form  “you”  and  the  more  colloquial  form 
“ve”  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  authorship  of  “The  Elder  Brother”  and  “The  Spanish 
Curate”.  Such  an  edition  as  this  must  not  of  course  be 
hurried  ;  but  we  heard  of  it  first  some  ten  years  ago,  and  there 
are  still  ten  volumes  to  come  ! 

( Continued  on  page  664.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

City  Office:  S2  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 


BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  ^Aforks)  made  good. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE 

Pjpp  COMPANY  LIMITED.  . 

F  A  I\  Li  •  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  1_4  1  P  lit  ■ 

The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 

Head  Office  ;  92  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 

Income  .  £1,250,000. 
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ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

'  SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Funds,  £3,644,076.  Income,  £381,685. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

.  S^es  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  a11  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 

of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  .bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE 

Providing  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death,  is  the 

MOST  POPULAR  FORM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  Is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS.  1908. 

The  Bonus  System  and  Rates  of  Premiums  have  been  recently  revised,  and  all  kinds 
ot  Lile  Assurance,  Leasehold  .Redemption  Policies  and  Annuity  Bonds  are  issued. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

(INCORPORATED  A.D.  1720.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 

Employers’  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as  — 

EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS. 
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Funds  in  hand  exceed 

£5,250,000. 

Special  Terms  granted  to  ANNUITANTS 
when  HEALTH  is  IMPAIRED. 
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Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  LTD 
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Guaranteed  5  %  Investment. 

Tolicies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 


Annual  Income . 

Assets  . 

Total  Payments  under  Policies 


£1,360,556 

£9,318,943 
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Write  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office'. 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


The  business  of  this  Office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  Foreign  Risks  undertaken. 

LOSSES  PROMPTLY  SETTLED. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium, 

for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the 
Company,  to  the 

Head  Office,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

t .  G.  RE\  NOLDS,  Seci'etary. 

®  NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

Founded  1830.  _  LIFE  OFFICE. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 

A  New  Scheme  for  Children. 

Special  features  :  Premiums  cease  at  parent’s  death-, 

the  Benefits  being  absolutely  secured. 

No  medical  examination  required. 

Write  for  Booklet  to  39  KING  ST.,  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HEAD  OFFICES  (  ?°F,th  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL 
128  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
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THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 

Quinquennial  IBonus  Distribution,  1905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 

2^  PER  CENT.  ONLY. 

The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was  -  £4,914,453 
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Equitable  Liee  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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_ I  *  '  *  ~  •  •  £13,062,125 
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Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK, 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London — JOHN  H.  CROFT. 
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“  Bruges  and  West  Flanders.”  Painted  by  A  Forestier. 
Described  by  G.  W.  T.  Omond.  London:  Black.  1906. 


10s.  net. 

The  district  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  book  is  of 
much  interest  and  if  adequately  dealt  with  might  form  an 
extremely  fit  subject  for  descriptive  writing.  Unfortunately 
the  hand  to  which  it  has  been  entrusted  here  hardly  seems 
equipped  for  the  task.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  write  of 
Bruges  without  quoting  at  great  length  from  Longfellow,  who 
certainly  did  produce  a  pretty  poem  on  that  ancient  city,  but 
we  think  anyone  dealing  with  it  at  this  time  of  day  might  be 
contented  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  original.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  a  writer  of  capacity  in  the  present  aspect  of  Bruges 
itself  as  contrasted  with  its  past,  and  indeed  in.  the  history  of 
the  whole  region,  to  give  material  for  much  writing  that  might 
entertain  a  judicious  reader.  Mr.  Omond  has  evidently 
studied  with  diligence  all  the  handbooks  he  can  find  but  his 
narrative  throughout  is  “  bald  and  unconvincing  .  1  et  the 

whole  story  of  Western  Flanders  is  bound  up  most  intimately 
with  that  of  mightier  nations  and  wider  destinies.  He  has 
however  got  together  some  facts  about  the  recent  development 
of  the  Flemish  littoral  which  though  dry  have  an  interest 
of  the  statistical  kind.  On  the  whole  the  country  covered  by 
this  work  is  one  which  lends  itself  to  this  style  of  tieatment, 
by  coloured  illustration,  far  more  kindly  than  many  more 
splendid  scenes,  and  the  artist  has  reproduced  several  pea¬ 
sant  types  with  success.  There  are  also  one  or  two  stieet 
scenes  which  really  do  recall  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
localities,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  the 
pictures  in  books  of  a  like  nature.  We  should  have  welcomed 
a  really  good  drawing  of  the  Cloth-hall,  one  of  the  most  striking 
mediaeval  buildings  in  the  west  of  Europe. 


“The  Mirror  of  the  Century.”  Ey  W.  F.  Lord.  London:  Lane 
1906.  5s.  net. 


In  this  book  Mr.  Lord  collects  the  literary  essays  he  has 
published  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century”  and  other  periodicals- 
essays  on  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  Lytton, 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  Kingsleys,  Charles  keade, 
Beaconsfield  and  W.  E.  Norris.  He  puts  Mr.  Norris  between 
George  Eliot  and  Jane  Austen  and  gives  us  a  photograph  of 
the  author  of  a  sort  we  are  all  very  familiar  with— lawn  ana 
dogs  and  the  look  of  consciousness  which  celebrities  cannot 
help  wearing  when  they  are  being  taken  for  exhibition  in  some 
weekly  illustrated  paper.  Mr.  Lord  believes  greatly  in  Mi. 
Norris’  novels,  but  it  would  have  been  better  surely  to  have 
served  up  this  article  and  picture  in  another  volume  dealing 
with. the  living  masters  in  fiction.  As  it  is  Mr.  Norris  is  rathei 
absurdly  sandwiched.  These  criticisms  are  smartly  done,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  suggestion  in  most  of  them.  They  are  well 
up  to  the  average  of  papers  of  the  sort.  Of  the  necessity  for 
them  in  book  form  we  are  not  so  sure.  The  more  of  such 
matter,  the  less  time  the  public  has  for  reading  the  great 
novels  themselves  :  and  of  course  it  is  better  beyond  computa¬ 
tion  to  read  one  story  of  George  Eliot  or  Charlotte  Bronte  or 
Thackeray  than  a  bookshelf  of  criticisms  and  appreciations. 


“Joseph  Chamberlain.”  By  Alexander  Mackintosh.  London: 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  for  sub-title,  describes  his  book  as  “  an  honest 
biography  ”.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  covert  thrust  at 
the  various  other  lives  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  have  appeared 
of  late  years,  or  whether  it  is  merely  intended  to  give  a  good 
keynote  for  the  articles  of  the  reviewers  of  the  book.  It  this 
precedent  is  followed  and  improved  on  we  may  expect  to  see 
on  title-pages  such  sub-titles  as  “  a  judicious  and  trustworthy  bio¬ 
graphy  a  thoroughly  good  biography”,  “a  brilliant  appre¬ 
ciation”.  Mr.  Mackintosh— from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons— has  watched  Mr.  Chamberlain  closely  for  many 
years  and  he  is  not  at  all  shy  of  describing  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  mouth,  eyes,  orchids  and  all  the  rest  of  this  stock-in- 
trade  ;  the  effect  of  such  description  is  to  our  mind  usually 
ridiculous  in  books  of  this  character  treating  of  living  people. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  is  more  fortunate  when  he  describes  the  notable 
Flouse  of  Commons  speeches  and  scenes  of  Mr.  Chambeilain. 
He  writes  easily  and  recalls  many  amusing  passages,  and  the 
pages  of  carefully  chosen  “  Chamberlainiana  ”  at  the  end  01  t  le 
book  are  capital. 

“  The  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  Dorset.”  By  Alfred  Pope.  London  : 

Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  1906.  15s.  net. 

The  old  stone  crosses  that  are  to  be  found  in  various  English 
counties  particularly  in  the  West  country  have  beencompara- 
lively  little  studied  and  written  of  by  the  antiquary,  and  Mr.  1  ope  s 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scant  literature  on  the  subject. 
Dorset  is  not  so  rich  as  several  other  Western  counties  m  stone 
crosses,  yet  Mr.  Pope  can  number  and  describe  more  than  fifty, 
some  of  them  of  much  beauty  and  all  of  interest.  The  cross, 
as  the  chief  symbol  of  Christianity,  was  probably  introduce 
into  England  and  Ireland  with  Christianity  itself,  and  in  couise 
of  time  it  developed  into  various  distinct  forms  memoria 
crosses,  churchyard  and  preaching  crosses,  weeping  ciosses, 
boundary  crosses,  market  and  village  crosses,  and  pilgrim 
crosses.  Mr.  Pope,  in  this  book — which  is  finely  printed  on 


really  good  paper — deals  with  each  kind,  and  describes  fully 
all  the  more  notable  ones  in  Dorset.  Most  of  the  stone  crosses 
in  England  belong  to  Norman  times.  In  Dorset  itself  the 
author  has  only  been  able  to  find  one  which  belongs  possibly 
to  the  time  of  the  Saxons — the  cross  in  the  churchyard  at 
Todbere. 

“The  Statesman’s  Year  Book”  (Macmillan.  10s.  6d.  net) 

steadily  grows  in  bulk,  and  this  “  statistical  and  historical 
annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  year  1906”  is  fuller 
than  ever  of  up-to-date  information.  Indeed,  changes  have 
been  made  which  have  involved  the  addition  of  150  pages. 
Mr.  Scott  Keltie  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  experts  like  Mr.  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley  and  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  in  the  revision  of  the  various 
sections  as  they  were  affected  by  the  important  developments, 
national  and  international,  of  the  past  year.  Ihe  American 
part  of  the  book  has  been  at  once  simplified  and  increased  m 
value  by  separate  notices  of  the  different  States. 

We  note  a  new  edition  (2  vols.  iol  net)  of  H.  D.  Rawnsley’s 
“  Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes  ,  published  by 
MacLehose.  This  volume  is  becoming  quite  a  local  classic. 
It  was  first  published  in  1894  and  has  now  been  reprinted  three 
times.  The  present  is  a  neat  and  well-printed  edition. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  cheap,  neatly  got-up  re¬ 
prints  of  good  books.  Especially  Colonel  Waddell’s  “  Lhasa 
and  its  Mysteries  ”  at  7s.  6 d.  (Methuen  :  1906)  is  acceptable. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  publish  yet  another  edition  of  the 
“  Gamekeeper  at  Home  ”  (London  :  I9°b-  3s-  6<f.). 


For  thia  Week’s  Books  see  page  666. 
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Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 


MONOGRAPHS. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Garrick.  Macready,  Rachel,  and  Baron  Stockmar.  By 
e  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.b.  With  Portraits  in  Photogravure. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 

“  Sir  Theodore  Martin  wiires  with  a  charm  and  point  and  urbanity  which  is  only 
given  to  the  great  and  older  men  of  letters.  There  are  some  things  that  only  lon£ 
life  and  vast  experience  can  give,  and  these  the  author  has  in  a  degree  which  must 
delight  everyone  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  read  this  book.” — Daily  News. 

“ . scho  arly  and  attractive  volume.” — Standard . 


JOTTINGS  OF  AN  OLD 
SOLICITOR. 

By  Sir  JOHN  HOLLAMS.  Square  demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

“  Every  lawyer  should  read  Sir  John  Hollams’s  ‘  Jottings  his  is  a  charming 

personality  ;  he  is  as  modest  as  he  has  been  successful  ;  and  his  book  is  full  cf  ripe 
reminiscence  and  racy  anecdote.” — Vanity  Fair. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  HOME 
RULE  MOVEMENT. 

'Some  Personal  Reminiscences  from  1867  to  1889.  By  Sir  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

LL.D.  Demy  £vo.  9s.  net. 


RESEARCHES  IN  SINAI. 

By  Professor  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  I.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Edwards 
Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College,  Eondon.  With  Chapters  by 
C.  T.  CURELLY,  NBA.,  Officer  of  the  Tmperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
With  186  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 


THE  DEAD  HEART  OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

A.  TOURNEY  AROUND  LAKE  EYRE  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1901-1902. 
By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Rift  Valley. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  16s.  net. 


iHALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE’S  New  Novel. 

A  BENEDICK  IN  ARCADY. 

“  . full  of  clever  characterisation,  of  engaging  and  humorous  talk,  of  delightful 

native  descriptions.”—  Daily  Telegraph.  .  n 

“  A  novel  that  one  treads  with  joy  and  recommends  with  enthusiasm. 

Daily  Express. 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


The  First  Large  Impression  of  this  work  was 
subscribed  for  before  publication,  and  further 
copies  will  be  ready  on  Monday  next. 
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net. 

The  Anatomy  of  Knowledge  (Charles  E.  Hooper).  Watts.  3-f.  6d. 
net. 


Sport 


The  Shootings  of  Scotland.  Tennant,  Ross  and  Wallace.  3*- 
net. 

Recollections  of  a  Bison  and  Tiger  Hunter  (“Felix  ’).  Dent. 
31.  6 d.  net. 

Theology 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Evidential  Value  of  Prophecy  (E.  A.  Edghill). 
Macmillan.  7 s.  6 d. 

Wayside  Sketches  in  Ecclesiastical  History  (Charles  Bigg).  Longmans. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Portraits  and  Jewels  of  Mary  Stuart  (Andrew  Lang).  MacLehose. 
8r.  6 d.  net. 

A  Modern  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (With  an  Introduction  by  Henry 
Sebastian  Bowden).  Burns  and  Oates.  6s. 

The  Three  Additions  to  Daniel  (William  Heaford  Daubney).  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  Deighton  Bell.  5L  net. 

The  Tree  of  Life  :  a  Study  of  Religion  (Ernest  Crawley).  Hutchinson. 
11s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Cricketer’s  Autograph  Birthday  Book,  The  (T.  B.  Trowsdale).  W  alter 
Scott.  6s. 

Naval  Annual,  The,  1906  (Edited  by  John  Leyland  and  T.  A.  Brassey). 
Portsmouth:  Griffin.  15^.  net. 

Shakespeare,  A  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  (Morton  Luce).  Bell. 

6s. 

Statesman’s  Year-Book,  The,  1906  (Edited  byj.  Scott  Keltie  with  the 
assistance  of  T.  P.  A.  Renwick).  Macmillan,  ior.  6 d.  net. 
Woman  and  the  Motor-car  (Mrs.  Aria).  Appleton.  10s.  6 d.  net. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

LORD  CURZON  IN  INDIA.  Being 

a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  1898-1905.  With  a  Portrait,  Explanatory  Notes 
and  an  Index,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  SIR  TIIOMAS 
RALEIGH,  K.C. S.I.  8vo.  12s.  net. 

Morning  Post. — “  A  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  serious- 
minded  Briton  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  our  Great  Empire  in  the 
East,  an  Empire  with  a  population  of  300,000,000  souls  of  various 
races  and  religions.” 


1906  ISSUE  NOW  READY . 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World, 
for  the  Year  1906.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


LIFE  &  EXPERIENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  ENFIELD  ROSCOE, 

D-C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  by  Himself.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  Svo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— New  Vol. 

WALTER  PATER.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  net. 


WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 

GARDEN.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  Harmon 
Vedder.  Extra  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.— New  Vol. 

EIGHT  DRAMAS  OF  CALDERON, 


Freely  Translated  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 
4s.  net. 


Globe  8vo. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Addresses  on  Fundamental  Christianity  delivered  in  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  during  Lent,  1906.  By  Canon  H.  HENSLEY 
HENSON,  B.D. ,  Hon.  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

IN  QUEST  OF  LIGHT.  Crown  Svo. 

4s.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  VIRGINIAN.’’ 

LADY  BALTIMORE.  By  Owen  W ister. 

Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Speaker. — “  A  clever  and  brilliant  piece  of  work.” 


BERNARD  QUARITCH, 

15  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 


A  HISTORY  Of  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  BEFORE  1800, 

including  a  description  of  hitherto  unfigured  Carpets  in  the  Royal  Collections 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  By  F.  R.  Martin.  To  be  issued  in  three  parts 
atlas  folio. 

This  work,  which  will  be  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  that  issued  by  the  Austrian 
Government  in  1892,  is  being  printed  at  the  Imperial  Press.  Vienna. 

The  text  will  contain  about  one  hundred  cuts  illustrating  the  history  of  ancient 
carpets.  In  addition  there  will  be  thirty  or  thirty-two  full-page  plates,  of  which 
six  or  eight  will  be  fully  coloured,  each  of  the  remainder  having  a  key-portion  in 
colour  as  in  the  work  issued  by  the  Austrian  Government.  The  fully  coloured  plates 
will  be  taken  from  the  carpets  which  were  presented  to  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  the  XVIIth  Century.  These  carpets  have  never 
been  seen  except  on  grand  ceremonial  occasions  such  as  coronations,  nor  have  they 
been  described  hitherto.  They  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation  and  most 
beautiful  in  design  and  colouring.  Some  of  the  other  plates  will  represent  carpet-, 
which  have  been  in  old  Swedish  collections  since  the  XVIIth  Century.  Unlike  the 
great  Austrian  book,  which  relied  for  its  illustrations  on  carpets  exhibited  publicly 
the  carpets  figured  in  the  work  under  notice  are  in  private  collections  and,  conse- 
sequently,  are  inaccessible. 

The  subscription  price  is  £ t6  net.  After  the  completion  of  the  work  it  will  be 
raised.  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will  be  for  sale. 


A  RECENT  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASE. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOK  ON  BRITISH  MOSSES. 

Now  offered  at  a  greatly  reduced  Price.  Three  vols.  Royal  8vo.  With  128  Plates 
containing  thousands  of  figures.  In  23  Parts,  sewed  (Subscription  Price,  £ 6  tos.  6d, 
net),  reduced  to  £1  16s.  net.  The  same,  three  vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  £2  8s  net 

THE  BRITISH  MOSS-FLORA  [18801—1905.  By 

R.  Braithwaite,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

“The  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Braithwaite's  book  are  illustrated  by  128  pages  of 
plates,  giving  figures  of  every  moss  described,  with  enlarged  design  of  parts  of  th- 
various  species.  Every  one  of  these  plates  has  been  engraved  from  the  drawings  of 
the  author  himself,  and  together  constitute  a  remarkable  monument  of  his  skill  and 
industry.  Indeed,  the  illustrations  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  work.  So  far  as  we  have  compared  the  figures  of  our  author  with 
nature,  we  have  found  his  drawings  accurate,  and  the  magnified  parts  very  valuable- 
for  the  purposes  of  identification.  .  .  — Nature,  August  31,  1905. 

THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

COLOURED  FIGURES  OF  THE  EGGS  OF  BRITISH 

BIRDS.  With  Descriptive  Notices.  By  HENRY  SEEBOHM,  Author  of 
Siberia  in  Europe,"  “  Siberia  in  Asia,"  “A  History  of  British  Birds,"  “  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum  ”  (vol  5),  “The  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Family  Charadriim,"  “  Classification  of  Birds,"  “  The  Birds  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,"  &c.  Edited  by  R.  BOVVDLER  SHARPE,  LL.D 
Published  at  £1,  3s.  The  original  subscription  edition  now  offered  at  £1  16s' 
One  volume  royal  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and  Fifty-nine  coloured  Plates,  containing 
many  Hundred  Figures.  Cloth. 


I  nt  OHUM  LIUKAK  Y. 

Just  Published.  VOLUME  IV.  OF  THE  HEIMSKRINGLA  (12s.  6d.  net), 
being  the  completion  of 

The  STORIES  of  the  KINGS  of  NORWAY,  CALLED 
THE  ROUND  WORLD  (HEIMSKRINGLA). 

By  SNORRI  STURLUSON.  Done  into  English  out  of  the  Icelandic  bv 
WILLIAM  MORRIS  and  EIR1KR  MAGNUSSON.  Four  vols.  crown  Svm 
Koxburghe  binding,  £1  15s.  net.  1892-1906. 

■  many  d?lay?  the  last  volume  of  the  Heimskringla  is  ready  for  publication. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  greatly  exceeds  m  size  that  of  tne  preceding  volumes  The 
three  indexes,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student  of  Scandinavian 
history,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  original  information  and  research. 

Contents  of  the  New  Volume  Contents,  Preface,  and  Introduction,  xcii.  pp 
Index  I.  Names  of  Personsand  Peoples,  Historical,  Legendary,  Mythical  pp  1-238 
Index  II.  Names  of  Places,  pp.  239-292.  Index  III.  Index  of  Subjects,  pp.  203- 
515-  Corrections,  1  leaf.  Genealogies,  xiv.  Folding  Tables. 

Volumes  of  the  Heimskringla  sold  separately;  Vols.  I.  to  ill.,  7s.  6d.  net  each; 
Vol.  IV.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SAGA  LIBRARY. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  With  the  assistance  of  E.  MAGNUSSON. 
Crown  8vo.,  Roxburghe. 

Vol.  I.  (1)  STORY  of  HOWARD  the  HALT;  (2)  STORY  of  the 
BANDED  MEN  ;  (3)  The  STORY  of  HEN  THORIR. 
7S.6d.net  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Vol.  II.  EYRBVGGIA  SAGA.  7s.6d.net  ..  .. 

Vol.  III.  SNORRI  STURLUSON'S  HEIMSKRINGLA.  Vol.  I. 

7s.  6d.  net  .  .  oa 

Vol.  IV.  SNORRI  STURLUSON'S  HEIMSKRINGLA.  Vol.  II.  9 ' 

7s.  6d.  net .  .3,, 

Vol.  V.  SNORRI  STURLUSON'S  HEIMSKRINGLA.  Vol.  III.  * 

Completing  the  Translation  of  the  Text.  7s.  6d.  net  . .  1803 

Vol.  VI.  SNORRI  STURLUSON'S  HEIMSKRINGLA.  Vol.  IV.  95 

Commentary,  Indexes,  Genealogies.  By  E.  Magnusson. 

12s.6d.net . .  . .  i905 

THE  SAME.  6  vols.  Large  Paper,  half  green  morocco,  gilt  tops,  £9  9s. 
_ net  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■  ••  1890-1906 


JUNE  NOS.  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  contains — 

A  FRENCH  RIVER.  The  Lovely  Marne  from  its  Source  to  Paris. 
By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Pictures  by  Joseph 
Pennell. 

O  ’i  URI  SAN  :  A  MEMORY.  A  Story.  By  Charles  Lorimer. 

HISTORIC  PALACES  OF  PARIS.  The  Elysee  Palace.  By 
Camille  Gronkowski.  Pictures  by  Jules  GuLrin,  Andre 
Castaigne,  and  from  Photographs. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 
ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  12s. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


i  vol.,  roy.  8vo.,  with  numerous  plates  and  nearly  900  figures  in  the  text ; 
cloth,  £1  net. 

STRING  FIGURES.  A  STUDY  OF  CATS’-CRADLE  IN 

MANY  LANDS.  By  CAROLINE  FURNESS  JAYNE.  With  an 
Ethnological  Introduction  by  ALFRED  C.  HADDON.  New  York,  1906. 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  String  Figures _ 

games  which  are  widespread  among  primitive  peoples,  and  played  by  weaving  oti 
the  hands  a  single  loop  of  string  in  order  to  produce  intricate  patterns  supposed  to 
represent  certain  familiar  objects. 


Price  £$  5s.  3  vols.  of  about  600  pp.  each,  royal  8vo. 

FAITHS  OF  MAN  :  a  CYCLOPEDIA  of  RELIGIONS. 

By  Major-General  J.  G.  R.  Foklong,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.A.I., 
A.I.C  E.,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  “  Rivers  of  Life”  and  “Short  Studies  in  the 
Science  of  Comparative  Religions."  Published  by  his  Executors.  In  three 
volumes.  London:  Bernard  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly.  1906.  All  rights  reserved. 

This  exhaustive  Encyclopedia  of  Religions  is  by  an  author  whose  previous  works 
were  very  well  received  by  the  Press,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker.  But  the  present  work  is  a  great  advance  on  his  previous  publications, 
both  as  regards  the  scope  and  also  the  ripe  learning  of  the  writer. 

It  represents  the  summing  up  not  only  of  his  own  work,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
leading  scientific  writers  on  the  Faiths  of  Man  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  author  studied  personally  in  India,  Burmah,  and  other  countries— during  a 
distinguished  public  career  of  thirty-three  years-the  religions,  customs,  and  phflo- 
sophies  of  the  East.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
visiting  the  chief  holy  places  which  he  describes  as  well  as  those  of  Western  Europe! 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  present  work  occupied  him  lor  twenty-five 
years,  and  his  correspondence  with  such  authorities  as  Max  Muller,  Huxley,  Sir 
G.  Cox,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  and  many  others,  gave  him  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information.  His  untiring  energy  and  impartiality  were  as  well  known  to  all  who, 
were  his  friends  as  the  modesty  and  open-mindedness  which  distinguished  his 
character. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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EDUCATION. 

DRAPERS’  COMPANY. 

SOLEY  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXHIBITION  FUND. 

T^HE  DRAPERS’  COMPANY  will  shortly  award 

Scholarships  of  £60  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years,  at  some 
place  of  Advanced  Education,  for  the  study,  of  Theoretical  or  Applied  Science, 

Art,  M edicine  or  Law,  or  the  Degree  Examination  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  (a)  sons  or  grandsons, 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  of  Freemen  of  the  Drapers’.  Company  ;  (£)  other 
boys  of  the  same  age.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
Company  that  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Scholarship  to  carry  on  his  education. 

The  Company  will  shortly  have  the  right  also  to  nominate  for  an.Exhibition  of 
£yo  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  at  King’s  College.  Cambridge,  a  son  or 
grandson  of  a  Freeman  of  the  Company  of  not  more  than  20  years  of ^age. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
Drapeis'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS-JUNE  1906. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon, 

RUSSIA  AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS.  Ey  Professor  Paul  Vino- 
GRADOFF,  F.B.A. 

THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT.  By  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport. 
RICHARD  BURTON.  By  Ouida.  t  _  _ 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHINA.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  M.I.C.E., 
F.R.G.S. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  PETRARCH.  By  Edward  H.  R.  Tatham. 

THE  RUIN  OF  MIDDLESEX.  By  J.  B.  Firth. 

THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 

By  H.  B.  Irving.  ,  _ 

THE  FELLAH'S  YOKEMATE.  By  Sir  Walter  Mieville,  K.C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S.  „  ^ 

TVCQUES  EMILE  BLANCHE.  By  Frederick  Lawton. 

'LABOURISM  IN  PARLIAMENT.  By  Benjamin  Taylor. 

WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS.  By  Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
THE  MINOR  CRIMES.  By  Mrs.  John  Lane. 

THE  COMEDIE  FRANCA1SE.  Ey  Jules  Claretie 

THE  DIVINE  AND  THE  HUMAN.  Part  II.  By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

THE  WHIRLWIND.  Part  II.  Chapters  X.-XIV.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

/~'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton.— Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees. — Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

TV/TALVERN  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 

IVl  AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  ^50,  and  five  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  £12  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  v.ho  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

lVl  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  28,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  mezzotint  and 
other  portraits  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  D.  Gardner,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  R.  Cosway, 
and  others  ;  plates  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  ;  engravings  and 
etchings  after  celebrated  old  masters  ;  fancy  subjects  of  the  English  school,  in¬ 
cluding  a  collection  of  engravings,  after  H.  Bunbury,  many  in  fine  proof  state  ; 
modern  etchings,  by  J.  M.  Whistler,  Seymour  Haden,  Miryon,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  and 
others  ■  scrap  books,  containing  collections  of  portraits,  &c.,  some  relating  to 
America  :  Early  English  portraits  by  Elstracke,  S.  Pass,  W.  Faithorne,  W.  Hollar, 
&c.  ;  drawings  in  water-colours,  and  a  few  miniatures  by  R.  Collins  and  others. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  29th,  30th, 
and  31st.  FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between / 80 
and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded,  including  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  20 
per  annum  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltomans  only  ;  and  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  of  £10  or  £20,  or  more.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15  and  J  unior 
Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  —  Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 

CT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON  — 

Cj  An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  above  School  on  TUESDAY, 
June  26th,  1906,  and  on  the  following  days,  for  filling,  up  several  vacancies  on  the 
Foundation.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOK-PLATES  (EX-LIBRIS)  OF  THE  LATE 
JULIAN  MARSHALL,  Esq. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

IV _L  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  28,  1906,  and 
three  following  days,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  well-known  extensive  and 
valuable  Collection  of  BOOK-PLATES  (ex-Libns)  of  the  late  Julian  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  (price  ?s.  each)  may  be  had. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

j _ ,  Ear  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  So  per  cent,  successes.— 14  Pavilion  Parade, 

Brighton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

I _ .  for  Ear  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es*lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

DRAWINGS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTOR 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1  Vx  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  May  31,  1906,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  DRAW¬ 
INGS  framed  and  in  portfolio,  including  many  from  famous  collections,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  well-known  collector  ;  also  original  drawings  by  T.  Stothard  ;  drawings 
by  old  masters,  &c.  ;  and  a  few  engravings  and  etchings.  ... 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

T  OLTDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  Loudoun  Road, 

J N.W.— High-class  Preparatory  School.  _  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord  s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  W  "’Chester.  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul  s,  1905.— Write  for  1  rospectus. 

H  AT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

VV  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  AH  the  New  ar.d 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

T  EARN  SHORTHAND  and  earn  money  reporting  for  local 

1  ,  press.  Britain’s  highest  honoursman  teaches  by  post.  Theory 
and  Reporting. — Send  stamp  for  Booklet  S  32>  ALSTON  S 
COLLEGE,  BURNLEY. 

V~'OCKRO  ACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

V  -  everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kmton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6.— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

HAILEY BURY  COLLEGE,  HERTFORD. 
'T'HE  next  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  takes 

place  November  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  There  are  Special  Scholarships  and 
Grants  for  Sons  of  Clergymen.— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Ibotete  anb  BoarbtnQ  Ibouses. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling.  Composition,  Press  Illustration,  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  ^100,  £30,  £13.  Local  King's  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses,— Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

TJ  URSTPIERPOINT  COLLEGE.— CHURCH  OF 

XT  ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Definite  instruction  in  the  History  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  43  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

TvntruTnxT  c-.-  FTTAM  T  YMD’B  ( HipE-claSS.  Old- 

TO  EDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne.— Mr.  P.  J. 

JLX  VINTER  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  &c. ,  on  application. 

XJ  established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s.— Telegrams  :  “Claxton,  Brighton."  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

.  «  .  j  rp 

T7  ASTBOURNE.— PUPILS  COACHED  for  Uni- 

F.  versifies,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  1st  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford.— G.  Colville,  M. A.  Oxon., 
ParkYiew,  16  Blackwater  Road. 

T7  ASTBOURNE. — St.  Judes,  Cornfield  lerrace. 

r.  Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  .Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance. —Apply,  Proprietress. 

T?  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

[~M  Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools  Ride  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne.  Apply  Headmaster. 

T?  ASTBOURNE.— 85  Royal  Parade.—  Board  resi- 

.  dence,  351.,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 
Chood  cooking.  '  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell. 

TTOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

XT  Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick. — Prospectus  on  application. 

T?  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Gervaise,  Bourne  Street.— Apartments,  bed  and  sittmg- 
-U  room.  Reasonable  terms.  Suitable  for  gentleman.— Apply,  Mrs.  Lennakd. 

T7IVE  MINUTES  FROM  MARBLE  ARCH.— 

F  Exceptionally  light,  airy,  seven-roomed  UN  FURNISHED  FLAT  TO 
LET,  second  floor.  Passenger  service  and  coal  lifts,  electric 
installation,  bath-room  (h.  &  c.),  bookshelves  and  .cupboards  fitted  Four  years 
lease  to  run,  with  option  of  renewal.  Electric  fittings,  curtain-poles  and  spring 
blinds  ready  fitted.  Immediate  occupancy.  Xent  open  off  Apply> 

H.  K.,  95  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  St.  Marys  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

'T"0  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

i-  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 

situation.  .  _  .  , 

Address— CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

By  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY, 

Author  of  “France.” 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  AINCER 

By  EDITH  SICHEL, 

Author  of  “Catherine  de’  Medici.” 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


SOME  LITERARY  ECCENTRICS.  By  John 

FYVIE,  Author  of  “Some  Women  of  Wit  and  Beauty,”  &c.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Thomas  Amory — Thomas  Day — William  Beckford — Walter  Savage 
Landor  William  Hazlitt  —Henry  Crabb  Robinson — Charles  Babbage — Douglas 
Jerrold— George  Wither— James  I.— Sir  John  Mandeville. 

THE  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH.  By  G.  M.  TREVELYAN.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  GREEK  COINS.  ByG.  F.  Hill, 

Author  of  “  The  Coins  of  Sicily,”  Sec.  With  13  Plates  Illustrating  100  Coins. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

TACITUS,  &  OTHER  ROMAN  STUDIES. 

By  GASTON  BOISSIER,  Professor  of  Latin  Eloquence  at  the  College  de 
France.  Translated  by  W.  G.  HUTCHISON.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  FLORENTINE  HISTORY.  Written  by 

NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NINIAN 
HILL  THOMSON,  M.A.  In  2  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  By  F.  S.  Oliver. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS:  Studies  of  Pietro 

Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Maximilian  I.  By  PAUL  VAN  DYKE,  D.D. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS . 

SET  IN  AUTHORITY.  By  Sara  Jeanette 

PUr,?£>AN’  Author  °r  “An  American  Girl  in  London,”  “The  Path  of  a 
Star,  &c. 


HENRY  NORTHCOTE. 

Author  of  “  Broke  of  Covenden,”  &c. 


By  J.  C.  Snaith, 

[. Second  Impression . 


THE  EVASION.  By  E.  B.  Frothingham. 

FACE  TO  FACE.  By  Francisco  Acebal. 

Translated  by  MARTIN  HUME. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COBWEBS,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.  By  the  late  GEORGE  GISSING,  Author^of  “The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  “  Veranilda,”  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by 
THOMAS  SECCOMBE. 

ANTHONY  BRITTEN.  By  Herbert  Mac- 

ILWAINE,  Author  of  “  Dinkinbar,”  “  Fate  the  Fiddler,”  &c. 

[Second  Impression . 

CATTLE  BRANDS. 

of  “  The  Log  of  a  Cowboy,”  &c. 


By  Andy  Adams,  Author 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


RECENT  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd 


Newnes’  Art  Library. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.  With  an  Introduc- 

tion  by  Everard  Meynell.  With  65  Full-page  Plates,  including 
Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Edgcumbe  Staley.  64  Full-page  reproductions  and  a  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure.  3s.  6d.  net  each.  By  post  3s.  tod. 

OTHER  VOLUMES. 

Each  volume  contains  about  64  full  pages  in  monochrome  and  a  Frontis- 
piece  in  photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works  which 
have  not  previously  been  reproduced.  Each  volume  also  contains  a  list  of 
the  principal  works  of  the  artist.  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post  3s.  xod. 


BOTTICELLI 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
CONSTABLE’S  SKETCHES 
VELASQUEZ 
GOZZOLI 
RAPHAEL 
VAN  DYCK 
G.  F.  WATTS 
TINTORETTO 
PAOLO  VERONESE 
BURNE-JONES 
FILIPPINO  LIPPI 
EARLY  WORK  OF  TITIAN 
PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 
DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 
LATER  WORK  OF  TITIAN 
THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE 


By  RICHARD  DAVEY 
By  A.  L.  BALDRY 
By  Sir  JAMES  D.  LINTON,  R.I. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY 
By  HUGH  STOKES 
By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY 
By  HUGH  STOKES 
By  Dr.  R.  PANTINI 
By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL 
By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL 
By  MALCOLM  BELL 
By  P.  J.  KONODY 
B^  MALCOLM  BELL 
By  ARSENE  ALEXANDRE 
By  ERNEST  RADFORD 
By  HENRY  MILES 
BROTHERHOOD 

By  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN 


Art  Galleries  of  Europe. 

Uniform  with  NEWNES’  ART  LIBRARY. 

3s.  6d.  net.  By  post  3s.  lod. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  FLEMISH  SCHOOL 
THE  EARLY  BRITISH  SCHOOL 
THE  LATER  BRITISH  SCHOOL 
THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL 


Newnes’  Thin  Paper  Classics. 

BYRON'S  POEMS.  3  vols.  The  Shorter  Poems;  The  Longer 
Poems  ;  The  Dramas  and  Satires. 

ESSAYS  OF  ADDISON. 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

SPENSER’S  FAERIE  QUEENE.  2  vols. 

PLAYS  AND  POEMS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

Lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume  ;  Cloth,  3s.  net  per  volume. 

Modern  Master  Draughtsmen. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  DAVID  COX. 

With  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Finberg.  7s.  6d.  net.  By  post  7s.  rod. 

Library  of  Applied  Arts. 

FRENCH  POTTERY.  By  Henri  Frantz. 

With  86  Full-page  Plates,  of  which  several  are  in  colour.  7s.  6d.  net. 
By  post  7s.  iod. 

WT  This  volume  also  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  marks  and 
monograms  on  faience  and  porcelain,  and  a  list  of  the  prices  realised  at 
auction  since  1882. 


GREAT  ETCHERS. 

Uniform  with  DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

CHARLES  MERYON.  By  Hugh  Stokes. 
VAN  DYCK.  By  Frank  Newbolt.  7s.  6d. 

net  each.  By  post  7s.  rod. 


Newnes’  Devotional  Series. 

Uniform  with  NEWNES’  POCKET  CLASSICS.  Super  royal  24mo. 
lambskin,  2s.  6d.  each  net ;  cloth,  2s.  each  net.  Postage  2d.  extra. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

THE  SACRED  POEMS  OF  HENRY  VAUGHAN. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM. 


GOLF  FAULTS  ILLUSTRATED.  By 

G.  W.  Beldam  and  J.  H.  Taylor.  Large  Svo.  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
By  post  5s.  4d.  The  cheapest  and  most  authoritative  work  upon  this 
popular  game. 


SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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GOLGOTHA  AND  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE 

With  Plan  of  Jerusalem  and  Illustrations. 

BY  THE  LATE 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  W.  WILSON, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  S:c. 

In  this  work  the  Author  has  brought  together  for  the  first  time  all  the  evidence 
which  the  most  exhaustive  research  enabled  him  to  collect  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
these  Holy  Sites  ;  and  probably  no  man  living  had  at  once  so  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  all  investigations  in  the  modern  Jerusalem,  and  so  complete  an  acquaintance  with 
what  has  been  written  about  the  Sites  from  the  time  of  Constantine  onwards. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  6s.  net,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND,  38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 

THE 

WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

OF 

WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 


This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER, 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporary  designs. 

Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numrered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  £2  2s.,  £1  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable.  Special  Railway  facilities. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 

LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

A  DAY  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  COUNTRY. 

On  SATURDAY,  MAY  26th,  and  every  WEDNESDAY 
and  SATURDAY 

UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

CHEAP  DAY  EXCURSIONS 

WILL  BE  RUN  FROM 

A.M.  I  A-M- 

London  (Huston)  ..  ..  at  9  20  I  Hampstead  Heath  ..  ..  at  9  2 

Kilburn . .  F.nchley  Road . ,,9  5 

Kensington  (Addison  Road)  ..  ,,910  Brondesbury  . . ,,9  9 

Uxbridge  Road . .  9  12  I  Willesden  Junction  . 9  3° 

TO 

KENILWORTH,  GUY’S  CLIFFE,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  and 
WARWICK,  including-  Coach  drive  through 
Shakespeare’s  Country. 


s.  d. 
13  o 
6  6 


Fares : 

3rd  Class  Rail  Journey  and  Coach  Drive . 

3rd  Class  Rail  only  to  and  from  Stratford-on-Avon 

For  full  particulars  see  handbills,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Stations  and  Town  Offices,  or  write  to  Enquiry  Office, 
Euston  Station,  N.W. 

London,  Alay  1906.  FREDERICK  PIARRISON. 

General  Manager. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
i—t  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  }  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  L 


London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 

o  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
P.  &  U.  SERVICES.  _ __ 

YL  T  LL  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
P.  OC  O.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand.  _ _ . 

L  n  /s  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
P.  OG  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C.  _  _ _ 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Mr.  Alfrhd  James  Shepheard,  Chairman,  presided  on  Wednesday  at  the 
sixty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  General  Life 
Assurance  Company  held  at  the  chief  ofTice,  103  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Robert  Freeman)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  policies  issued, 
in  the  sums  assured,  and  in  the  new  premiums.  “  One  hundred  and  seven  more 
policies  were  issued  during  the  year  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  assuring  a 
larger  amount  by  ,£73,233,  at  premiums  exceeding  those  of  1904  by  £2,699.  These 
figures  show  a  substantial  increase,  with  the  result  that  the  gross  premium  income, 
which  had  decreased  since  the  last  quinquennial  valuation,  is  now  on  the  increase. 
The  net  premium  income  would  show  similar  results  if  the  directors  had  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  hold  less  at  the  Company’s  own  risk  than  formerly. 
The  diminution  in  the  receipts,  arising  from  the  maturity  of  endowment 
assurances  and  payment  of  claims  and  surrenders,  is  now  again  met 
by  the  revenue  from  new  assurances.  The  incidence  of  the  mortality 
has  been  more  favourable  during  the  past  year  than  that  preceding,  £i3>9°3 
less  having  been  paid  than  had  been  expected  for  the  claims  of  the  year. 
Endowment  policies  assuring  £28,759  matured  for  payment.  In  these  cases,  of 
course,  the  Company  had  made  all  the  profit  that  it  contemplated  at  the  acquisition 
of  the  business.  You  will  have  observed  that  £44,178  has  been  added  to  the  life 
assurance  fund,  which  stood  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  £1,990,251,  and  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  £2,000,000.  We  have  also  again  added  to  the  investment 
reserve  account  the  profit  realised  on  investments  during  the  year  and  the  interest 
and  dividend  on  the  capital  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  that  account.  The 
acquisition  of  a  larger  new  business  has  necessarily  involved  the  payment  of  more 
commission,  although  the  expenses  of  management  are  less,  lhe  expenses  were  in 
1904  £19,468,  and  in  the  year  under  review  £18,477,  the  commission  being  in  1904 
£13,311,  as  against  £15,416  last  year.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  to  pay  as 
far  as  possible  our  workers  by  results.  We  believe  that  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  therefore,  the  results  having  been  larger,  the  payments  have  been  larger 
also.  You  will  observe  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  little  less  —  i.e.,  is.  — than  it  was  last 
year  ;  but  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  that  £3  15s.  lod.  is  a  good  average,  considering 
the  state  of  the  Money  Market.  The  directors  have  always  considered  the  security  of 
the  investment  to  be  more  important  than  a  large  return.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  shareholders  to  hear  that,  out  of  the  40  life  assurance  companies  which  have 
announced  the  amount  of  their  new  business  ,  this  Company  takes  the  twenty-fifth 
place  in  premiums,  in  sums  assured  twenty-  seventh,  and  in  the  number  of  policies 
twenty-sixth.  We  should  all  like  the  Company  to  st  and  first  on  this  list ;  but  that 
can  hardly  be  hoped  for  at  present.  We  must  be  con  tent  to  know  that  the  number 
of  policies  obtained  and  amount  of  new  business  completed,  when  compared  with 
the  records  of  our  competitors,  show  that  the  Comp  any  has  had  a  successful  year. 
At  our  last  meeting  a  shareholder —  I  think  Mr.  Busby— contrasted  the  results 
under  the  present  management  with  those  which  he  alleged  had  been  recorded 
under  previous  managers.  Having  looked  into  this  question  since  then,  I 
find  that  the  results  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  fourteen  years,  show  that  there  has  been  a  larger  amount 
of  new  business  obtained  and  a  larger  amount  of  new.  premiums  re¬ 
ceived,  at  a  less  average  expenditure,  whilst  the  dividends  paid  amounted  to 
/q6ooo,  as  against  £69,000.  Furthermore,  during  the  first  period  of  fourteen 
years  the  new  premiums  had  never  attained  £20,000,  the  figure  to  which  the  speaker 
specially  referred  ;  whilst  during  the  latter  period  they  exceeded  that  sum  on  five 
occasions,  and  have  averaged  £19,224.  A  suggestion  was,  I  think,  also  made  that 
we  did  not  have  a  fair  share  of  business  from  other  companies.  I  may  state,  in  this 
connection,  that  this  Company  has  received  from  other  offices— and  this,  .1  take  it, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of  confidence  and  goodwill  on  their ^ 
Aicooo  during  the  past  three  years- a  larger  sum  than  we  have  given 
away’  With  respect  to  the  expenses,  may  I  say  that,  although  they  are  large 
‘and  compare  unfavourably  with  some  of  the  bigger  companies,  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  premium  income  of  this  society  is  very  much  less  than 
that  of  many  of  its  competitors.  They  are  able  to  spend  a  far  larger  sum  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  business,  and  yet  show  a  less  averfSe  ^s  >  ’  hi  k 
it  is  proportioned  against  an  income  very  much  larger  th*n  ours..  1  tninic 
this  Company  has  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  whilst  during  ree  nt 
vears  which  have  witnessed  the  financial  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  Boer  and 
Russian  wars  (involving  enormous  depreciation  of  Stock  Exchange  securities),  six 
offices  have  given  no  bonuses,  thirty-six  offices  have  reduced  their  bonuses  and 
fifteen  have^only  maintained  previous  bonuses,  this  Company,  at  1 its Mast . 
ion  was  able  to  give  to  policy-holders  a  larger  bonus  than  hitherto  under  its 
revised  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  dividend  to  lts  ®f 

10  per  cent.  Please  remember,  too,  that  during  the  fourteen  years  of  the  present 
management  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  valuation  of  the  Company  s  asset* 

L  [L  reduced  from  4  to  3)  per  cent.,  and  then  from  3$  per  cent,  to  3  percent, 
i  nroeess  which  some  companies  have  found  a  severe  test  of  them  resources. 
Hav-mgreferredtothe  death  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley  and .the 
of  Mr  freeman,  whose  places  have  been  filled  by  I.ord  \  alentia,  M.P..  and  Mr. 
Duke  K  C  ,  the  Chairman  commented  on  certain  strictures  which  have  been  passed 
on  the  society,  and  concluded:  “The  best  answer  to  the  attack  made  upon 
V  Comnanv  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  able  to  state  as  the  result  of  a 
complete  Valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  that  the :  net 
nrofus  which  the  Company  has  made  during  the  three  years  of  the 
Quinquennium  amount  S>  over  *62  693-. 1  sum  which  is  equal  to .the  profits  of 
anv  former  consecutive  three  years  of  the  Company's  existence.  Further,  there  is 
every  expectation  that  this  profit  will  be  maintained  for  the  remammg  tw-o  y  ears  o 
the  miincuennium.  This  fact  will  answer  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Busby  viz.,  that 
Jhe  value  of  our  shares  has  gone  down  in  the  market.  This  reduction  is  of  course, 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  no  bonus  is  being  paid  to  the  shareholders  during  the 
present  quinquennium.  On  the  bonus  being  resumed,  no  doubt  th“h”e  J,l  l  a,s“ 
resume  their  place  in  the  market.  The  directors  have  the  very  fullest  belief  in  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  Company.  It  is  on  the  upward  8rade' and 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  progress.  We  ask  for  your  confidence,  and  when  (if  such 
be  the  case)  Mr.  Busby  presses  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  his  nominees  to 
the  board,  in  the  place  of  those  made  by  the  directors,  we  leaveourselves.n  your 
hands.  Yon  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  us  whether  we  hold  your 
confidence  or  not,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  I  move  .  1  hat  the  report 

and  accounts  now  submitted  be  adopted  and  circulated  amongst  the  proprietors. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Walter  Busby  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Chairman  He 

tended,  did  not  bear  out  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  it  by th® 
represented  proprietors  holding  2,000  shares,  but  as  in  r?sPe<?  ’  ,  •  ■ 

sunDort  he  had  been  led  to  rely  upon  was  not  forthcoming  he  fell  that,  in  the  cir 
cumsQin  es,  it  would  be  unwise  on  his  part  to  press  the  reso luuon  ^  ^ad  intended 
to  propose  for.  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Crawley  and  Mr.  Kent  Lemon  as  directors. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  , 

The  Chairman  then  moved:  “That  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  be 
declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company,  payable  in  two  half-yearly  msta- 
ments  to  the  proprietors  whose  names  shall  stand  on  the  share  register  at  J  3 
and  December  31,  1906.”  .  .  , 

Mr  W  Muller  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  .  .....  , 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors  and  staff,  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Williams  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Ripley,  was  unanimously  accorded. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  ALL  ABOUT  HIM 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN,  THE 
TRAINER,  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


For  the  first  time  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  in  Nine  Volumes,  by  an  Expert, 
assisted  by  Experts,  and  fully  illustrated,  is  in  preparation  on  the  noblest  of  animals,  and 
“  The  Saturday  Review,”  by  special  arrangement,  is  enabled  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring 
the  volumes  as  they  are  issued. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

THE  HORSE: 

Its  Treatment  in  Health  and  Disease, 

WITH  A 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BREEDING, 
TRAINING,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

ASSISTED  BY 

SIR  GEORGE  BROWN,  C.B.,  DR.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Prof.  SHAVE,  Mr.  H.  LEENEY, 
Mr.  W.  HUNTING,  Mr.  VERO  SHAW,  Mr.  LUPTON,  Mr.  MALCOLM,  and  others. 

Imperial  8vo.  (11  by  7^  in.),  114  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Geological  Charts,  Half-tone  Photo  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Process  Blocks  in  the  text.  Bound  in  cloth,  blocked  in  design  and  fully  lettered.  To 

be  issued  Quarterly  in  Nine  Volumes. 

THREE  DISSECTED  MODELS  BOUND  IN  SEPARATE  CASES  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY.  They  will  be  sent  at  once,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  8S.  The  Third 

and  succeeding  Volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 


The  Press  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  this 

“  A  notable  and  important  contribution  to  equine  literature.” 

_  Live  Stock  Journal. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  come  across.  To  anybody  in  want  of  information  on  the 
equine  species  I  can  heartily  recommend  it.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Inglis  MacCallum,  M.R.C.V.S., 

_  Edinburgh. 

“  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  work  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  produced.  I  have  assisted  at 


handsome  work.  Here  are  a  few  tributes: 

j  the  birth  of  a  good  many  veterinary  books,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this.  I  hope  it  will  bring  a  handsome  return  on  the  great  outlay  so 
boldly  faced.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S. 


“If  the  standard  on  which  you  have  started  is  maintained  to  the 
!  end  of  the  nine  volumes,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for  students  and  all 
people  generally  interested  in  horses.” 

Robert  Wallace, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  ONLY 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  :  PAYMENT  ON  PUBLICATION. 

The  MANAGER,  “  The  Saturday  Review ,”  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV. C. 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  list  and  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  First  Two  Volumes  and  the  remaining  Seven  as  issued  on  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement.  Herewith  find  Postal  Order  for  Sr.,  and  I  agree  to  send  another  8r.  on  receipt  of  the  two  volumes,  and  8r.  as 
each  quarterly  volume  is  received. 

Name . 


Date . 

Foreign  Orders,  per  Book  Post,  9d.  per  vol. 


Address  . 

Extra  in  Postal  Union:  per  parcel  at  Postage  Rates. 
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The  List  of  Applications  will  OPEN'  on  MON  DA  3  ,  the  28th  May, 
and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  31st  May,  1906. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  KOREAN  WATERWORKS,  Ltd. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 

CAPITAL  -  £250,000, 

Divided  into  250,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Issue  of  2,500  5  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  .£100  each,  at  .£87  10s. 

The  whole  of  which  has  been  Underwritten. 

The  Debentures  will  be  redeemed  at  par  by  yearly  drawings  over  44  years, 
beginning  in  1912. 

Interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  rst  January  and  1st  July,  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  calculated  upon  the  amounts  of  the  respective  instalments  Irom 
the  date  fixed  for  the  payment  thereof,  will  be  made  on  the  1st  July  next.  Until 

the  whole  of  the  issue  price  has  been  paid  up  the  Debentures  will  carry  Interest  on 
the  amount  of  the  instalments  as  from  the  date  fixed  for  payment.  After  the 
1st  September,  1907,  the  Debentures,  if  they  have  been  paid  in  full,  will  carry 
interest  on  the  full  nominal  amount. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  Allotment,  or  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  payment 
of  any  instalment  at  a  discount  of  3  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  Debentures  on 
6  months’  notice  at  16105  per  Cent. 

The  contract  sum  for  construction  (16138,495)  will  be  held  by  the  Trustees, 
and  will  be  paid  out  by  them  only  against  Engineers’  Certificates. 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK.  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CHINA 
are  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  above  issue,  payable  as  follows:— 

£5  on  application,  £22  10s.  on  allotment,  £15  on  1  October,  1906,  £15  cn  1  July, 
1907,  £15  on  1  August,  1907,  and  £15  on  1  September,  1907. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  acquiring  a  Concession  dated 
the  9th  December.  1903,  granted  by  the  Impeiial  Korean.  Government,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  water  supply  for  the  City  of  Seoul,  the  Capital  of  Korea,  and  for 
erecting  and  carrying  on  Waterworks  there.  _  ... 

The  Concession  gives  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  for  constructing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  system  of  public  waterworks  throughout  all  the  districts  of  Seoul  and  out¬ 
lying  tow' ns,  and  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  Military  barracks, 
and  all  Government  Buildings  and  Offices.  .  . 

The  term  for  which  the  Concession  is  granted  is  for  forty-nine  years  from  the 
date  the  supply  of  water  is  first  turned  on  in  the  pipes  and  opened  for  public  use  ; 
at  its  termination  the  plant  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  but 
the  Concessionnaires  will  be  allow'ed  to  sell  the  machinery,  buildings,  pipes  and 
hydrants,  and  all  other  property. 

The  population  of  Seoul  has  in  the  last  few  years  considerably  increased,  the 
total  inhabitants  at  the  present  time  being  estimated  at  about  230,000,  and  owing  to 
the  immigration  of  numerous  Japanese,  the  rapid  development  of  railways  111  Korea, 
and  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  made  by  the  country,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  this  increase  will  be  steadily  maintained. 

Its  only  water  supply  (except  a  few  springs  outside  the  city)  is  drawn  from  public 
wells  usually  located  at  the  side  of  the  streets,  contaminated  by  sewage,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cause  of  frequent  epidemics.  The  water  is  at  present  chiefly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  water  carriers  by  means  of  buckets. .  There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
adopt  Japanese  customs,  such  as  the  use  of  .Public  Washhouses,  &c.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  for  a- considerable  time  anxious  to  establish  a  supply  of  pure  water 
for  the  city.  #  ,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  r 

The  City  of  Seoul  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  Han  River,  which  has  a  supply  ot 
good  water  practically  inexhaustible,  and  this  Company  proposes  to  erect  all 
necessary  pumping  machinery  and  plant,  capable  of  delivering  2,500,000  gallons 
per  tweniy-four  hours,  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  city.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  hydrants  in  the  streets,  and  the  water  will  be  sold  for  cash  to  the  large 
number  of  water  carriers  who  are  now'  supplying  the  city.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  incidental  to  the  collection  of  water  rates  from 
the  smaller  consumers  in  some  foreign  cities  will  thus  be  obviated. 

Messrs.  Livesey,  Son  &  Henderson,  in  their  report  addressed  to  the  S.  W . 
Syndicate,  Limited,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  the  prospectus,  estimate  that  the 
net  revenue  on  the  basis  of  S  gallons  of  water  per  head  per  day  for  the  majority  of 
the  population,  will  amount  to  .£29,238  a  year.  They  also  state  as  follows  : 

“In  the  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  the  mean  consumption  will  at  first  only 
amount  to  about  5  gallons  per  head,  but’according  to  the  experience  of  other  eastern 
cities,  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years  it  should  expand  t>  an  average  of  10  gallons  per 
head  per  day.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  r 

“  The  following  facts  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  at  Shanghai  are  ot 
interest: —  . 

“  For  water  sold  by  meter  the  charge  is  9’6d.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  for  water  sola 
from  stand-pipes  the  charge  is  nd.  per  1,000  gallons,  the  water  as  a  rule  in  the  latter 
case  being  distributed  by  the  Company’s  coolies.  The  consumption  per  head  in  the 
Chinese  City  is  about  15  gallons  per  day.  In  various  cities  in  Japan  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  varies  from  18  to  25  gallons  per  head  per  day.  ] 

As  the  amount  annually  required  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  debentures 
is  £14,065,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Revenue  should  be  more  than  double  the  amount 
required  for  this  purpose.  _  , 

Messrs.  Livesey,  Son  &  Henderson  were  approached  by  the  Japanese  and 
other  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  supply  to  Chemulpo,  the  sea¬ 
port  26  miles  distant  from  Seoul.  If  on  further  investigation  this  extension  is  found 
to  offer  a  remunerative  return  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  its  construction.  _  .  ,  , ,  .  , 

Messrs.  Henry  Collbran  and  Harry  Rice  Bostwick,  Merchant  bankers  and 
Public  Works  Contractors,  of  Seoul,  who  are  the  direct  concessionnaires,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  an  Agreement,  dated  the  24th  August,  1905,  with  the  Internat»onal 
Syndicate,  Limited,  of  31  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  (as  modified  by  an 
Agreement  dated  the  8th  No\  ember,  1905,  and  made  between  the  same  parties), 
giving  that  Syndicate  the  option  of  purchasing  the  concession  for  £15,000  in  cash, 
and  £50,000  by  the  allotment  of  50,000  fully-paid  Ordinary  Shares  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  and  have  also  undertaken  to  construct  the  works  within  the  period  of  two 
years  for  the  sum  of  £138,495  according  to  a  specification  which  has  been  agreed 
between  Messrs.  Livesey,  Son  and  Henderson  and  the  Engineers  of  Messrs.  Coll¬ 
bran  and  Bostwick. 

The  amount  of  cash  available  to  this  Company  from  the  proceeds  of 

£250,000  worth  of  Debentures  at  87^  will  be  . £218,750 

£218,750 

This  sum  will  be  applicable  as  follows  :  — 

Contract  sum  for  Construction 
Sundry  small  works  not  included  in  the  above.. 

Engineering  expenses,  interest  during  construction  and  contingencies  .. 
Underwriting  commission  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  •• 

The  Far  Eastern  Contract  Syndicate,  Limited,  who  will  thereout  pay  the 
preliminary  expenses,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  including  registra¬ 
tion,  advertising,  Solicitors’ and  Brokers' fees  .. 

The  S.  W.  Syndicate,  Limited  (£15,000  being  for  the  original  conces¬ 
sionnaires)  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  -  -  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Cash  working  capital  . 

£218,750 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  (a  draft  of  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared),  whereby  the  Company  will  charge  its  property  and  undertaking  with  the 
repayment  of  the  Debentures  by  way  of  floating  charge  under  English  law,  and 
will  covenant  with  the  Trustees  to  execute  a  specific  charge  upon  its  concession, 
real  property,  buildings,  fixed  plant  and  machinery  in  Korea,  and  in  the  meantime 
not  to  create  any  mortgage  or  charge  upon  such  concession  and  property  ranking 
in  priority  to  or  pari  passu  with  the  Debentures. 

Information  given  in  the  full  Prospectus  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1900,  includes  the  following  : — 

“  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  by  way  of  remuneration  in  each  year 
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£100  for  each  Director,  with  an  additional  £50  for  the  Chairman,  and  in  addition 
5  per  cent,  of  thelbalance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Company  remaining  in  that  year 
after  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Company’s  debentures  and  of  the  amount 
to  be  set  aside  in  that  year  in  redemption  of  such  debentures.  Such  additional 
remuneration  shall  be  divided  among  the  Directors  in  such  proportion  and  manner 
as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  agree,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  equally  ;  and  any 
Director  holding  office  for  a  part  of  a  year  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  part 
of  such  remuneration.  Tho  Company  in  General  Meeting  may  increase  the  amount 
of  such  remuneration,  either  permanently  or  for  a  year  or  longer  term. 

“  The  Contract  Syndicate  have  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  this  Company 
dated  the  23rd  day  ot  May,  1906,  whereby  (a)  they  have  agreed  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £10,000  to  pay  all  preliminary  expenses  connected  with  the  formation, 
of  the  Company  and  the  issue  of  this  Prospectus  and  the  Debentures  down  to  the 
first  general  allotment  of  Debentures  exclusive  of  underwriting  commission  and 
brokerage  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  costs,  expenses,  and  stamp  duty  on  the 
Debentures  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  concession  to  the  Company,  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  Company).  They  will  retain  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  actual 
expenses  and  the  said  sum,  and  will  bear  any  excess  which  may  be  payable  these 
preliminary  expenses  are  estimated  at  £8,000  ;  and  (b)  they  have  also  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  commission  of  £3  ior.  and  an  overriding  com- 
mission  of  £1  per  £100  Debebenture,  to  subscribe  or  procure  subscriptions  for  the 
whole  of  this  issue  of  Debentures.  .  ,  ,  ,  -  ,  c, 

“  Baron  G.  de  Reuter  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Lawson  each  holds  200  Deferred  Shares  in 
the  S.W.  Syndicate,  Limited.  The  capital  of  the  Syndicate  is  £2.060,  divided 
into  2, coo  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  and  1,200  Deferred  Shares  cf  is.  each,  and 
the  net  profits  of  that  Syndicate  are  to  be  applied  as  follows  Ten  per  cent.  tc> 
the  Managers  of  the  Syndicate  and  90  per  cent,  to  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  up  to 
an  aggregate  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  paid  on  their  shares,  after  which, 
such  90  per  cent,  is  to  be  divided  as  1055  per  cent,  among  the  Ordinary  Share¬ 
holders  and  45  per  cent,  among  the  Deferred  Shareholders.  On  the  winding  up  of 
the  Syndicate  50  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  assets  remaining  after  the  return  of  the 
paid-up  capital  will  belong  to  the  Ordinary  Shareholders,  40^  per.  cent,  to  the 
Deferred  Shareholders,  and  10  per  cent,  to  the  Managers  of  the  Syndicate. 

The  above  Concession,  and  the  Agreements  and  the  authority  mentioned  therein. 
Report,  Contracts,  draft  Trust  Deed,  and  a  print  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Ashurst, 
Morris,  Crisp  &  Co.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.,  during  usual  business  hours, 
until  the  closing  of  the  subscription  list.  .  ..  , 

A  brokerage  of  a  J  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  all  applications  bearing  a  Broker  s 

'Applications  for  Debentures  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form.,  which 
should  be  sent,  together  with  a  cheque  for  the  deposit,  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction. 
Should  a  smaller  amount  of  Debentures  he  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  surplus 
paid  on  application  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  balance  due  on  allotment.  In 
default  of  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  due  date,  the  amounts  previously 
paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture.  An  application  for  a  settlement  in,  and  a 
quotation  of,  the  Debentures  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company  s  offices,  and  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers  or  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders. 

CITY  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  AGENCY  COMPANY,  LIMITED-, 

15  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

COMTE  GEORGES  DE  LHOMEL,  27  Rue  Marbeuf,  Paris. 
Solicitors  for  the  Trustees. 

LEADAM  &  CO.,  28  Austin  Friars,  E.C- 

Directors. 

Baron  GEORGE  DE  REUTER,  86  St.  James's  Street,  S.W., 

Director  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  (Chairman). 

C.  A.  EDWARDS,  London  Manager  The  American  Trading  Co.,  6,  7,  and 

C.  KADONO,  London  Manager  Messrs.  Okura  &  Co.,  Tokyo  (Contractors  to  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government),  53  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HOOD  TREACHER,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Resident  General  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States),  Lawday  Place,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

F.  B.  LAWSON,  Merchant,  5  Whittington  Avenue,  E.C. 

ROLAND  LE  STRANGE,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk. 

GEORGES  BOUGERE,  Banker,  Angers,  France. 

Bankers. 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA,. 

Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ,  .. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

LIYESEY,  SON  &  HENDERSON,  14  South  Piaci,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
Consulting  Solicitors  in  the  East. 

STOKES,  PLATT,  TEESDALE,  Solicitors  (Shanghai). 

(A.  P.  STOKES,  15  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.) 

Brokers. 

BILLETT,  CAMPBELL  8:  GRENFELL,  3  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.,  and 

Stock  Exchange.  . 

Auditors. 

WOODTHORPE,  BEYAN  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Leadenhali 
Buildings,  Leadenhali  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices. 

G.  T.  BROADBRIDGE,  62  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Dated  23th  May,  1906. _ - 


,6138,495 

7,000 

22,000 

11,250 


I7,OC>7 

12,993 


THIS  FORM  MAY  BE  USED. 

No . . 

THE  KOREAN  WATERWORKS,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  2,500  5  per  cent.  Debentures  of  £100  each  at  £87  10s. 
per  Debenture. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  DEBENTURES. 

To  the  Directors^  KQREAN  WATERWORKS,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  the  Company  s  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ . » 

being  a  deposit  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  Debenture  on  application  for . .  ••••••••  •••• 

Debentures  of  £100  each  in  the  above  Company,  I/we  request  you  to  allot  ine/us 
that  number  of  Debentures  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  the  25th  May, 
1906,  and  I/we  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted 
to  me  us,  and  1/we  agree  to  pay  the  allotment  money  and  further  instalments  as 
specified  in  the  Prospectus,  and  I/we  authorise  you  to  procure  me/us  to  be  regis- 
tered  as  the  holder  or  holders  of  the  said  Debentures.  Failure  to  pay  any  instal- 
ment  is  to  render  all  sums  previously  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 


Note. — please 
write 

VERY  DISTINCTLY. 


Name  in  full  . . . 

(Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss) 
Address  (in  full) . 


Description . 

Signature . 

Date  . day  of . 

AU  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Company’s  Bankers  or  Bearer, 
and  “Crossed. 


.1906. 
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THE  STANDARD 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1825. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE 


Reported  at  the  Eightieth  Annual  General 


BUSINESS 

Meeting  of  the  Company. 


RESULTS  COMMUNICATED  IN  THE  REPORT. 

AMOUNT  OF  ASSURANCES  PROPOSED  during  the  year  1905  7608  Proposals  for 

AMOUNT  OF  ASSURANCES  ACCEPTED  during  the  year  1905  for  which  6248  Policies  were  issued,  after  deducting  Sums 
Re-assured  with  other  Offices  . 

NET  PREMIUM  REVENUE  on  New  Policies  during  the  year  1905  . 

AMOUNT  RECEIVED  IN  PURCHASE  OF  ANNUITIES  during  the  year  1905  (for  which  180  Bonds  were  issued) 

CLAIMS  BY  DEATH  AND  SURVIVANCE  UNDER  POLICIES  during  the  year  1905,  inclusive  of  Bonus  Additions  . 

SUBSISTING  ASSURANCES  at  15th  November,  1905,  exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions 

Accumulated  Funds  -  -  £11,383,893 

After  deducting  Current  Liabilities. 


£3,293,991 

£2,359,155 

£110,018 

£161,564 

£761,350 

£28,900,165 


Revenue  for  the  Year 


£1*464,778 


EDINBURGH— 3  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

LONDON-83  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  DUBLIN— 59  Dawson  Street. 

BRISTOL — 44  BALDWIN  STREET  LEEDS-CITY  SQUARE 

CARDIFF — 67  QUEEN  STREET  LIVERPOOL-28  EXCHANGE  STREET  EAST 
GLASGOW— 102  HOPE  STREET  MANCHESTER— 65  KING  STREET 

NEWCASTLE— NEVILLE  STREET 


ABERDEEN— 1 73A  UNION  STREET 
BELFAST— 22A  DONEGALL  PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM— CANNON  STREET 


The  following  notice  is  not  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  subscriptions,  but  by 
way  of  information  only,  and  no  applications  will  be  entertained  unless  the 
same  are  made  on  the. footing  of  and  with  reference  to  the  Prospectus  referred 
to  below,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  bankers  and  brokers,  and  at 
the  offices  of  the  Company. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  on  the  footing  of  the  Prospectus  will  CLOSE 
for  Town  and  Country  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  29th  May,  1906. 


GREAT  COBAR,  LTD. 

Registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  ....  £750,000, 

Divided  into  150,000  SHARES  of  £5  each. 

SIX  per  Cent.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  to  Bearer,  £750,000, 
In  BONDS  of  £20,  £50,  and  £100  EACH, 

Of  which  ,£200,000  are  reserved  for  future  issue. 

The  Company  is  issuing  a  Prospectus,  which  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies  m  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1000  invitina 
subscriptions  at  par  for *  y  & 

Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures . £550,000 

130,000  Shares  of  £5  each  . £650,000 

Payable  as  follows: — 

DEBENTURES.  SHARES 

On  application  ..  ..  5  per  cent.  On  application  ..  ..  £0 

•On  allotment  . .  45  per  cent.  On  allotment  ..  ..  1 

.wo  months  after  allot-  One  month  after  allotment  1 

ment . 50  per  cent.  Two  months  after  allotment  1 

100  per  cent.  |  £5  0  0 

SXSS  3  £  y  *  *“"E  - . «*  *•  .ndoBK.« 

The  trust  deed  will  provide  that,  commencing  with  the  year  1908,  the  Company 
shall  set  aside  out  of  profits  and  apply  annually  a  sum  of  £100.000  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  he  redemption  of  the  Debentures.  This  fund  will,  in  the  first  instance  be 
applied  in  purchasing  the  Debentures  be  ow  5  per  cent  nremium  and 
will  be  utilised  in  redeeming  the  Debentures^  dr“wi^,Ts  ^r“d„“ premium 
I°^k'Vn  k°  liquidation  except  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamation  or  recon™  re™'- 
t.on.  the  Debentures  will  be  repayable  at  5  per  cent,  premium.  The  remaining 

capitaTas  arTd^vhen^equIred^™6^  ^°F  ^uture  ««  P-v.de  additional  working 
interest  on  the  Debentures  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  Mav  and 

men^°fTber!n  ^  Ve,ar’  the  firs! :  Payment,  calculated  from  the  due  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  several  instalments,  to  be  due  on  the  1st  November  1006  P  y 

Interest  on  prepayments  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  net  annum 
mveUbthCr'r10nS  for  ^420,00° °f  the  Debentures,  and  for  116,000  shares,  which'  will 
5:  L.h  C°™Pany  a  cash  working  capital  of  £150,000,  having  been  assured  the 
direc.ors  will  proceed  to  allotment  as  soon  as  the  lists  are  closed.  ’ 


12 

17 

5 

5 


Trustees  for  the  Debenture-holders. 

CHAPLIN,  MILNE,  GRENFELL,  &  CO.  (Limited),  6  Princes  Street,  E.C. 


Directors. 

'VIIRio  Tint^.An^s"'1'11’51’0^'’  TrevUl  Camborne.  late  General  Manager  of  the 

{ NT1B tTw^ait eAeL’  Mining  Engineer,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
ANDREW  HAES,  Stockbroker,  17  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  F  C 
RUDOLPH  H.  HENNING,  2  Mount  Street,  W.,  Gentleman 
WUHTAM  A.  HORN,  Wimbledon  Park  House,  Wimbledon,  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  Adelaide  (London  Board). 

rFR4mpP?mMrTn»?arrBter'at’'aw'  33  Coi:rtfield  Gardens.  S.W. 

&E  CoR(Limited)LKIJ'GT°X’  ^'P'’  31  Walbrook>  E-c>  Director  of  Elkington  & 

Bankers. 

LONEDCONandBTIcher  MIDLAND  BANK  (Limited),  Threadneed.e  Street, 
BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  n  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

CLYDESDALE  BANKING  COMPANY  (Limited),  Glasgow  and  Branches 
COMMEReiAL^BANKmG  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY  (Limited),  Sydney, 

CHAPLIN,  MILNE,  GRENFELL  &  CO.  (Limited),  6  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Commercial  Agents. 

HENRA  R.  MERTON  &  CO.  (Limited),  2  Metal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

E-C- 

Brokers. 

London— HAES  &  SONS,  17  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  and  Stock 
JLX'cnange. 

^Cardiff'  T‘  LYDD0N  &  SONS,  122  Bute  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange, 

Auditors. 

'VHjewiy^E’  c^IITH’  WHINNEY,  Chartered  Accountants,  32  Old 

Secretary  (pro  tern.)  and  Offices. 

C.  T.  FEARY,  32  OLD  JEWRY,  E.C. 

The  prospectus,  amongst  other  things,  states  as  follows:  — 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  Copper  and  Gold 
Mines  in  New  South  'Vales,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  well  known  as  the 
Great  Cobar  and  the  Cobar  Chesney,”  together  with  the  coal  mines  and  coke 
works,  smelting,  refining,  and  electrolytic  installations  owned  and  held  therewith 
I  he  properties  comprise  : 

1.  The  Great  Cobar  Copper  Mine. 

2.  The  Cobar  Chesney  Copper  Mine. 

3.  The  Peak  and  Conqueror  Gold  Mines. 

4.  The  coal  mines  at  Lithgow. 

5.  The  coal  mines  and  coke  works  at  Rix’s  Creek. 

6.  The  smelters  at  Cobar. 

7.  The  refinery  at  Lithgow. 

The  copper  mines  and  smelting  works  are  connected  by  rail  with  the  coal  mines 
coke  works  refining  and  electrolytic  works,  and  with  the  entire  railway  system  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  Great  Cobar  Copper  Mine,  with  its  allied  properties,  is  the  most  important 
copper  proposition  m  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Kendall  reports  to  the  directors  in  regard  to  the  Great  Cobar  Mine  as 
follows  :  It  was  discovered  in  1869,  but  was  not  worked  in  a  commercial  way  until 
1876.  From  that  year  until  1889,  when  it  was  closed  down  owing  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Secretan  failure,  it  was  continuously  worked.  At  the  beginning  of  1804  it 
was  reopened,  and  by  the  end  of  1902  730,669  tons  of  ore  had  been  extracted,  which 
produced  23,922  tons  of  copper. 

I  he  possession,  in  conjunction  with  copper  mines,  of  coal  mines  and  coke  works 
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GREAT  COBAR  — continued. 

together  with  smelting,  refining,  and  6lectrolyticwork«,  makes  the  concern  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  copper  world.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  almost  unique  position 
of  having  at  hand  and  under  its  own  control  all  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux,  as  well  as 
the  other  adjuncts  required  to  make  it  self-contained. 

Reports  on  the  properties  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Barnett,  and  C.  M.  Rolker.  Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Barnett  did  not  report  on  the 
Cobar  (Jhe«ney  Mine.  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  ^ 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  enclosed  with  the  prospectus.  On  reference  to  such 
reports  it  will  be  found  that : 

1.  At  the  present  rate  of  production  of  4,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum 
sufficient  profit  is  being  earned  (taking  copper  at  about  its  present  price  of, 
say,  .£85  per  ton)  to  pay  15  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  after  providing  for 
Debenture  interest. 

2.  When  the  new  main  shaft  is  sunk  and  the  proposed  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  to  plant  are  completed  the  annual  output  of  copper  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  about  13,000  tons,  and  the  annual  profits,  taking  copper  at  only 
£70  per  ton),  ;  fter  making  provision  for  Debenture  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
will  be  trebled. 

3.  Taking  the  pi  ice  of  copper  at  Mr.  Rolker’s  figure  of  £60  per  ton,  and  his 
estimate  of  1,530,506  tons,  which,  on  the  basis  of  his  calculation,  will  produce 
at  least  40,449  tons  of  copper,  there  is  a  profit  on  the  ore  reserves  in  the  mines 
of  upwards  of  £  1,100  000,  while  at  the  present  market  price  the  profit  would, 
of  course,  be  very  largely  inci  eased. 

4.  The  average  percentage  of  copper  in  the  ore  reserves,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimates  in  the  reports,  is  about  3’ 15  per  cent. 

5.  Each  ton  of  copper  carries  gold  and  silver  to  the  estimated  value  of 

£11  6s  3d.  ,  .  ... 

6.  There  are  coal  reserves  at  Lithgow  and  Rix’s  Creek  equal  to  six  million 


tons. 

With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  ore  bodies  below  the  present  bottom  of  the 
mines  at  Great  Cobar,  Mr.  Barnett  says  that  no  ore  has  been  included  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  below  the  850-feet  level,  and  that  the  ore  bodies  show  every’ sign  of  continuing 
to  much  greater  depths,  while  Mr.  Kendall  advises  the  directors  that  the  evidence 
for  the  continuance  of  the  ore  bodies  from  the  350-feet  level  down  to  a  depth  of 
1,400  feet  was,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  as  strong  as  it  was  at  the  200-feet  level  for 
their  continuance  down  to  850  feet. 

Although  Mr.  Rolker  suggests  that  the  output  could  be  increased  to  1,400  tons 
per  day,  the  directors  do  not  propose  to  extract  so  large  a  quantity  until  the  mine 
has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  cash  working  capital  of  £150,000,  together  with  the  £200,0^0  Debentures  held 
in  reserve,  is  considered  by  the  directors  ample  to  meet  all  requirements. 

The  prospectus  contains  particulars  of  contracts  and  other  information  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  and  copies  of  the  contracts,  of  the  , 
draft  trust  deed  to  secure  the  debentures,  and  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr. 
Barnett,  and  Mr.  Rolker  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  report  of  Mr.  Kendall  made 
in  April  1903,  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  solicitors, _  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  on  any  day  before  the  closing  of  the  subscription  lists. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  bankers  and 
brokers,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  May  24,  1906. 


NEW  PACChA  AND  JAZPAMPA. 

The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  New  Paccha  and 
Jazpampa  Nitrate  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  Winchester  House,  I 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ,  Mr.  N.  G.  Burch  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Edwards)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  auditor’s  certificate, 

The  Chairman  said  :  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  your  board  to  submit  the 
accounts,  which  we  lay  before  you  to-day,  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  past 
year,  and  which,  as  you  will  see,  show  a  profit  on  our  trading  of  .£29,586  18s.  4d.  I 
am  sure  that  y*ou  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have  earned  that  profit 
without  trenching  for  one  ton  of  material  upon  the  new  grounds  which  we  acquired 
about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  We  have  made  that  profit  by  treating  our 
ordinary  material  in  our  ordinary  way.  As  regards  the  new  grounds,  which 
you  will  remember  we  acquired  at  a  cost  of  about  £1 6,000,  we  have  made 
tests  which  confirm  us  in  the  satisfaction  which  we  then  felt  when  the 
purchase  was  made.  You  will  remember  that  we  acquired  them  at  a  very  propitious 
time,  and  under  very  favourable  conditions  for  our  Company,  and  although  we  have 
not  yet  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  them,  you  may 
take  it  that  we  have  in  them  a  most  valuable  asset  to  be  drawn  upon  whenever 
occasion  may  require.  We  have  already,  as  the  accounts  show  you,  been  able  to 
pay  off  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  new  grounds— that  is  to  say, 
we  have  redeemed  more  than  one-third  of  the  debentures  which  were  i>sued  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  them.  We  have  paid  off  that  one-tjiird  out  of  our  profits,  still  leaving  a 
very  handsome  margin  for  securing  our  position  financially,  and  for  making  what 
I  hope  you  will  regard  as  a  very  satisfactory  distribution  in  dividends  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  You  will  probably  expect  to  hear  something  from  me  about  our  position 
under  the  new  combination.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  every  producer  on 
the  coast  has  come  into  line,  and  an  agreement  has  been  come  to  by  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  restricted  for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  as  from  the  early  days 
of  last  month  ;  and  each  year  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  produced  will,  of 
course,  be  fixed  to  run  parallel  with  the  demand  of  the  trade,  so  that 
the  quantity  coming  forward  may  be  already  lequired  for  consumption. 

I  may  perhaps  say  here  that  we  have  thought  it  prudent  to  make  forward  sales, 
which  practically  assure  our  financial  position  for  the  twelve  months  from  to-day, 
so  that,  barring  any  unforeseen  accident,  we  have  already  secured  a  status  under 
which  the  financial  results  of  the  working  for  the  year  which  we  will  lay  before  you 
twelve  months  hence  will,  we  expect,  be  somewhat  akin  to  those  we  now  lay  before 
you.  There  is  one  point  in  the  report  which  I  think  may  require  just  a  few  words 
of  elucidation  ;  it  is  as  regards  the  reserve  funds.  You  w  ill  observe  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  write  up  our  machinery  reserve  to  the  sum  of  £7,500  :  that  is  to  say,  we 
are  carrying  £3,000  to  that  tund  out  of  our  profits  ;  and  you  will  also  observe  that 
we  propose  to  carry  to  our  general  reserve  a  sum  of  £5,000,  also  out  of  our  profits, 
making  our  general  reserve  up  to  £10, coo.  As  regards  the  machinery  reserve,  we 
should  not  have  felt  desirous  of  making  such  a  large  provision  except  for  the  fact 
that  as  the  combine  now  arianged  is,  of  course,  only  for  a  period  of  three  years,  we 
have  thought  it  prudent,  having  gone  very  carefully  into  the  matter  with  our 
manager,  to  aim  at  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  by  improving  the  facilities 
which  we  possess  for  working  our  grounds  and  bringing  the  material  into  the  tanks. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  all  nitrate  properties  are,  of  course,  wasting  pro¬ 
perties,  and  that  every  company  is  living  upon  its  corpus,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  for  what  length  of  time  the  grounds  available  ior  each  company  may  be 
reckoned  upon.  Well,  we  have  gone  very  carefully  into  that  subject.  We  have 
had  borings  made  over  all  the  important  sections  of  our  grounds,  and  they  are  very 
large.  We  have  had  samples  taken  from  2,000  points  on  our  areas,  an rt  theiefore 
we  speak  with  some  sense  of  responsibility.  No  man  can  say  what  the  limit  of 
these  grounds  may  be,  because  you  never  can  measure  precisely  the  depth  to 
which  the  formation  extends  or  the  point  at  which  it  terminates  ;  you  can  only 
get  approximate  measurements.  But  upon  the  approximate  measurements  made  by 
our  people,  and  on  a  most  safe  calculation,  I  venture,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  say 
here  that  the  officina  is  capable  of  a  production,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  output, 
for  a  period  of  anything  from  thirty  to  forty  years — certainly  more  than  thirty  years. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  moving  :  “  That  the  directors’  report  and  the  balance-sheet 
and  profit  and  loss  account  as  at  December  11,  1905,  as  printed  and  submitted  to 
the  shareholders,  be,  and  is  hereby,  received  and  adopted  ;  also,  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  directors,  a  balance  dividend  be  paid  to  make 
the  dividends  on  the  ordinary  shares  up  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  equal  to 
£8,200,  and  a  balance  dividend  be  paid  to  make  the  dividend  on  the  preference 
shares  up  to  70  per  cent,  per  annum,  equal  to  £2,300,  together  £10,500 ; 
that  the  machinery  reserve  account  be  increased  by  carrying  thereto  a  sum  of 
£3,000  ;  that  the  general  reserve  be  increased  by  carrying  thereto  the  sum  of 
£5,000  ;  and  that  the  balance  be  carried  forward  to  the  year  1906,  viz.,  £3.637  2s.  3d. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Gamble  North  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Three  Months 
ending1  30th  April,  1906. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Dr. 

Cost. 

Cost  per  ton 
milled. 

To  Mining  Expenses — 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

Mining  .  ..  £40,388  15  9 

Developing  ..  9023  9  9 

Reduction  Expenses . 

49,412  5 

6 

0  17  4*975 

9 

0  4  1*724 

General  Expenses — 

Mine 

0 

0  1  1*472 

Head  Office 

10 

0  0  6*809 

65,965  4 

1 

1  3  2*931 

Working  Profit . 

10 

0  6  8*146 

£34,915  24' 

1 1 

£1  9  11*127 

£  S.  d. 

To  Interest 

337  8  2 

,,  Net  Profit  .. 

..  18,613  2  8 

£18,950  IO  IO 

Cr. 

By  Gold  Account 


Value. 

£84,915  14  it 


Value  per  ton 
milled. 

£1  9  1T127 


By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down  ..  ..  ..  ••  £18.950  10  10 

Note. — The  io  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  on  the  Profits  for  the  Quarter  is  e>timated  to  amount  to  £1,256. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  Quarter  has  amounted  to  £30,099  5s.  lod. 

Two  Tube  Mills  are  working. 


GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Three  Months 
ending  30th  April,  1906. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses — 

Mining  ..  ..  £29,770  o  7 
Developing..  ..  7060  6  5 


Reduction  Expenses 
General  Expenses — 
Mine 

Head  Office 


Cost. 

£  s.  d. 


36,830  7  o 

12,264  16  o 

2,939  16  I 
1,731  o  2 


Ccst  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 


o  15  10*051 
o  5  3*288 

o  1  3*427 

o  o  8‘932' 


Working  Profit 


53,815 19  3  1  3 

20,739  51  08  ii*oi3 


Z74,555  4  4  Zi  12  Q'7iS 


To  Net  Profit 


£20,9*9  6  2 


Cr.  v-,..  Value  per  ton 

%  alue*  milled. 

By  Gold  Account  ..  ..  ..  ..  £74.555  4  4  £i  12  0*718 


By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down  ..  ..  ..  ..  £20,739  5  1 

Interest  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  230  1  1 


£20,969  6  2 


Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  Profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,629. 

The  Capita!  Expenditure  for  the  Quarter  has  amounted  to  £1,449  17s.  id. 

Two  Tube  Mills  are  working. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 


From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Quarter  ending 
31st  March,  1906. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Cost. 

Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses  . 53»23i  14  2 

Developing  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,181  1  6 

Reduction  Expenses  ..  ..  ..  ..  26,587  4  o 

General  Expenses  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,823  *5  o 

Head  Office  Expenses  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,279  *8  o 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 

°  12  3*535 
o  I  10*653 
o  6  1*619 
o  1  1*357 
o  o  6-313 


Working  Profit 


95,153  I2  8 
f  147.183  13  9 

.£242,337  6  5 


1  1  11*477 

1  13  11*546 


£2  15  11*023 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Account 


Value. 

£  s.  d. 
242,337  6  5 


Value  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 

2  15  11*023 


Dr.  £  s-  d- 

To  Interest,  Exchange,  and  Commission  ..  ..  ..  ••  ^23  o  7 

Profits  Tax  (Estimated)  ..  ..  . .  ..  ••  ••  12,922  2  7 

Net  Profit  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  x34i959  10  9 

£148,709  13  11 

Cr.  £0  s-  d- 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down  ..  •.  ••  ••  i47,l83  13  9 

Interest  and  Sundry*  Revenue . 1,526  o  2 

£148,709  13  it 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Machinery  and  Plant . .£7,806  3  o 


26  May,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


WESTERN  CANADA. 


This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  List  will  be  OPENED  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  and  will  CLOSE 
on  op  before  the  30th  day  of  May,  1906. 


THE  WESTERN  DOMINION  COLLIERIES,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


SHARE  CAPITAL  ...  £200,000, 

Divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  £100,000  will  be  kept  in  reserve  and  will  ONLY  be  issued  if  required 
for  the  purposes  of  conversion  of  Debentures. 


THE  BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  is  authorised  to 
leceive  Subscriptions  at  the  price  of  98  per  cent,  for 

£100,000  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures, 

IN  DEBENTURES  OF  £100  EACH, 

Payable  as  follows  : — On  Application,  £10  ;  on  Allotment,  £18  ;  on  30th  June, 
1906,  £35;  on  31st  July,  1906,  £35. 

Of  the  proceeds  of  this  Issue  ,£20,000  will  be  available  for  Working  Capital. 


The  Debentures  will  contain  provisions  enabling  holders,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
convert  their  Debentures  into  fully  paid  up  Shares  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1909,  at  the  rate  of  one  Share  of  £1  for  every  £1  of  principal  Debenture 
monies  surrendered,  upon  giving  not  less  than  three  months’  previous  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Company  of  their  intention  so  to  do  and  complying  with  the  requisite 
formalities. 

The  Debentures  will  be  to  bearer,  but  the  holder  will  have  the  option  to  register. 
Coupons  for  interest  will  be  attached  to  the  Debentures,  payable  in  London 
half-yearly  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  Julv  in  each  year.  The 
first  payment,  which  will  be  of  a  full  half-year's  interest,  will  be  made  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1907. 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed,  which  will  provide  for  a  First 
Mortgage,  in  favour  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture-holders,  on  all  the  Freehold 
Properties,  Railway,  Fixed  Plant  and  Machinery  of  the  Company,  and  also  a  first 
floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  and  the  other  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Debentures  outstanding  on  the  1st  dav  of  July,  1912,  will  be  redeemed  at 
102  within  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  that  date  by  Annual  Drawings  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1913.  The  Company,  however,  reserves  the  right 
to  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  Debentures  at  any  time  by  purchase  in  the  market  at  or 
under  102,  or  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  option  of  conversion  on  six 
months’  notice  at  102. 


Trustees  for  the  Debenture-holders. 


with  the  Railway  Company  over  whose  land  it  partly  runs.  The  Agreement  with 
the  Railway  Company  is  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  15th  December,  1904, 
but  the  Company  has  the  right  of  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Company  has  been  successful  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  present 
Manager,  Mr  R.  R.  Taylor,  for  a  definite  period  of  two  years,  and  he  has  inti¬ 
mated  his  willingness,  if  desired  by  the  Directors,  to  continue  as  manager  for  a 
further  term  of  three  years. 

The  Souris  Company  commenced  operations  in  1901,  and  the  net  profits  of  the 
Company  for  the  first  year  to  the  1st  May,  1902,  on  an  output  of  41,153  tons, 
amounted  to  £3,339.  After  providing  for  depreciation  for  buildings,  plant  and 
machinery,  the  net  profits  for  the  last  three  years  and  ten  months,  ending  28th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1906,  averaged  £8,826  per  annum,  the  profits  for  the  last  ten  months  of  that 
period  being  £10,775.  The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  Souris 
Company  as  certified  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Pender,  C.A.,  of  Winnipeg,  the  Auditor  of  the 
Company. 

As  the  interest  on  the  Debentures  will  require  £6,000  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  without  taking  into  account  any  expansion  of  the  business,  the  Debenture 
interest  is  amply  covered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Finance  Company,  Limited,  of  the  27th  April,  1906,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with 
the  £20,000  provided  by  this  issue,  the  output  and  profits  can  be  greatly  increased. 

The  information  contained  above  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Smith,  Provincial  Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  Mr.  D.  B.  Dowling,  B.Ap.Sc., 
and  information  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Souris  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Limited. 

The  Vendors  to  and  the  Promoters  of  the  Company  are  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Finance  Company,  Limited,  of  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  which  Company,  under  the 
Agreement  numbered  2  below,  agree  to  transfer  the  assets  and  property  of  the 
Souris  Company  above  mentioned  to  the  Company  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
£74,000  in  cash,  and  the  allotment  and  issue  of  99,593  fully-paid  shares  of  £1  each 
in  the  Company.  Out  of  the  said  purchase  price  the  Vendors  are  under  obligation 
to  pay  to  the  Souris  Company  or  its  nominees  the  sum  of  £51,000  in  cash  and  to 
have  allotted  or  transferred  to  that  Company  or  its  nominees  40,000  fully-paid  shares 
of  the  Company. 

The  Company  takes  over  the  properties  and  assets  of  the  Souris  Company  as  a 
going  concern,  as  from  the  1st  March,  1906.  The  cash  and  accounts  receivable  as 
on  that  date,  after  deducting  the  liabilities,  amount  to  £2,704  19s.  id. 

T}ie  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Company  are  estimated  to  amount  to  £3,500  in 
addition  to  the  commission  for  underwriting  and  brokerage  which  is  stated  below. 

1  he  Vendors  agree  to  pay  all  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Company  and  broker¬ 
age  (except  the  underwriting  commission)  up  to  the  first  allotment  of  Debentures. 
After  providing  for  the  cash  purchase  consideration,  and  underwriting  commission, 
the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue,  which  will  not  be  less  than  £20,000,  will 
be  available  for  general  development,  the  carrying  out  of  improvements  on  the 
property,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act, 
1900 : — 

The  following  Directors  are  interested  in  the  sale  to  or  promotion  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  extent  hereinafter  mentioned. 

A.  G.  Pollock  is  the  holder  of  200  Ordinary  and  227  Deferred  Shares,  and  J.  R. 
Tennant  is  the  holder  of  190  Ordinary  Shares  and  1,083  Deferred  Shares  in  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Finance  Company,  Limited,  out  of  an  issued  Capital  of  20,000 
Ordinary  and  25,000  Deferred  Shares.” 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  the  qualification  of  the  Directors  shall 
be  the  holding  of  100  shares  of  the  Company,  and  as  to  remuneration  of  Directors  as 
follows 


THE  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  AND  SECURITIES  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  Winchester  House,  E  C. 

Solicitors  for  the  Trustees. 

SLAUGHTER  &  MAY,  18  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

Directors. 

FRANK  HARDCASTLE,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Director,  Thomas  Fletcher  &  Sons, 
Limited,  Colliery  Proprietors),  87  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

ARCHIBALD  GORDON  POLLOCK  (Managing  Director,  London  and  New 
York  Investment  Corporation,  Limited),  18  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

COLIN  GEORGE  ROSS,  J.P.  (Director,  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Limited),  38  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.W. 

JOHN  ROBERT  TENNANT  (Director,  Western  Canada  Land  Company, 
Limited),  19  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Agent  in  Canada. 

J.  SCARVELL  CAPE,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

General  Manager, 

R.  R.  TAYLOR,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Bankers. 

THE  BANK  OF  MONTREAL. 

Solicitors. 

HERBERT  SMITH,  GOSS,  KING  &  GREGORY,  62  London  Wall,  E.C, 

Auditors. 

GEORGE  A.  TOUCH  &  CO.,  Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E,C., 
Chartered  Accountants. 

Secretary  and  Offices. 

H.  BARKER,  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  as  a  going  concern  an- 
working  the  valuable  coal  properties  owned  by  the  Souris  Coal  Mining  Company 

Limited,  of  Winnipeg  Manitoba,  below  referred  to  as  “  The  Souris  Company/’  th( 
same  bemg  situated  about  12  miles  from  Estevan  and  4  miles  from  Bienfait,  on  the 
o/.heCity  ofWmnTpeT'  “  **“  Pr°ViDCe  °f  S“katchevvan,  about  28o  miles  wes, 
J„h'  area  °f  the  property  owned  by  the  Souris  Co.npany  is  approximately  as 
surface  'right/onfy/^ao'acres.  '  Total /i^g^acres”  minera‘  °n‘y’  66° 

pM  ^  °f' with  c°“a^  °~u 

MTpe  ,Prop.erty  and  plant  have  been  reported  on  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Smith,  B.Sc 
fr?,vlnc'al  Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  on  behalf  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Finance  Company,  Limited,  and  a  copy  of  his  report,  dated  ioth  April,  1006 
accompanies  the  Prospectus.  From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  8  feet 
seam  is  that  which  is  now  being  worked,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  il 
Tivi  aVtonfL8  and  this  on  an  area  of  2,280  acres  woMd 

.f.l6,265,6°?-  AUowln«  25  Per  cent-  for  loss  in  mining,  Mr.  Smith 
SET*  hat  at  0.f,2°3.°°?,  t°“s  per  year,  the  life  of  the  Colliery  would  be 

about  100  years.  Mr.  Smith  describes  the  coal  as  true  lignite,  and  his  report  con¬ 
tains  analyses  of  the  coal  as  taken  by  the  Geological  Survey  Department  P 

fecthCenH!ff,eh°the  abr  ueP°rt  h  haS  b“n  ascertained  that  in  order  to  per- 
tect  its  title  to  the  mineral  rights  over  140  acres  of  the  area  to  which  Mr  F  Smith 

and’to  n’280  acreS,ln  al1)’  the  Company  had  to  make  application  to  the  Government 
made  PT^aJt°yaity0f  IO  centsP<=r  ton  Application  to  this  end  has  now  been 
1  •  a,‘  otber  respects  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Phillipps,  the  Company's 
■Solicitors  in  Winnipeg,  report  the  title  to  be  satisfactory.  P  y 

f,  M  c  U  Dowling,  B.Ap.Sc.,  in  a  report  dated  29th  April,  iqor  on  the  coal 

Surtevfof  cfn°UH,S  K‘V-£’  ”ade  -°  Dr‘  R,°bft  BeH.  acting  Director  Geological 
Canada,  attributes  to  it  a  total  of  ro,8qo  tons  to  the  square  acre  or 

w?tb9’M°  na  L°  the  ?quare  nulei  and  lt  Wl11  be  seen  that  this  practically  agrees 
pany's  property. S  eStimate  °fthe  amount  of  coal  within  the  area  of  the  Soims  Com- 

Colliery  is  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Bienfait  bv  the 
Souris  Company  s  own  line  of  about  five  miles  in  length  worked  under  agreement 


85.  The  Directors  shall  be  entitled,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  services 
in  each  year,  to  a  sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £100  for  each  Director  for  the  time 

j  P.Si  and  an  additional  £100  for  the  Chairman,  and  such  remuneration  (save  the 
additional  £100  for  the  Chairman)  shall  be  divided  between  the  Directors  in  such 
proportion  and  manner  as  they  may  determine,  and  in  default  of  such  determination 
equally.  If  any  Director  shall  have  served  for  a  portion  only  of  any  year,  his 
remuneration  shall  bear  the  proportion  to  a  full  year’s  remuneration  which  the  time 
of  his  service  shall  bear  to  a  full  year. 

86.  A  Director  may  be  employed  by  or  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Com¬ 
pany  other  than  that  of  Auditor  of  the  Company  ;  and  if  any  Director  shall  be  called 
upon  to  go  or  reside  abroad  on  the  Company’s  business  or  otherwise  perform  extra 
services  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  the  Board  may  arrange  with  such 
Director  Jor  such  special  remuneration  for  such  services,  either  by  way  of  salary, 
commission  or  the  payment  of  a  stated  sum  of  money,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and 

IP  aac*ltI0n  to  °r  *n  substitution  for  his  share  in  the  remuneration  above  pro* 
vided  tor  ,  and  a  Director  shall  be  repaid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  any 
travelling  or  other  expenses  properly  and  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Directors  or  Members  or  otherwise  on  the  affairs  or  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  the  Company. 


f .  T  V:  . u  ta •  V  xji  rector  or  managing  directors  snail  ne 

fixed  by  the  Directors,  and  may  be  by  way  of  salary,  or  commission,  or  participation 
xr\  J?f.  ts’  or  Py  any  or  all  of  those  modes ;  and  such  remuneration  may  be  in 
Article^0  °*  su^stltutI0n  ^or  bis  or  their  shares  in  the  remuneration  provided  by 

”7.  ^.be  Directors  may  also  provide  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency  or  abroad  by  the  appointment  of  Local 
.vis°ry  Committees  or  Agencies,  or  by  or  through  any  Corporation  or 
firm,  or  m  such  other  mode  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  from  time  to 
°k^SUri1  aPP?lntments»  and  may  fix  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  such 
oar  s,  Committees  or  Agents,  or  any  member  or  members  thereof,  or  such 
nrTiV0nf°r  •’  Wi1ICh  re™n«ation  may  be  by  way  of  salary,  or  commission, 
?  °n  m  Pro?ts>.or  by  any  or  all  of  these  modes,  and  may  be  either  in 
^  or  substitution  for  any  share  of  the  remuneration  provided  by 
may  be  entitled  as  a  dire :[or  aPP°*nted  *n  pursuance  of  the  provisions  hereof 

J.iI"derC0ntra?t  No\  2  below  mentioned,  the  Vendors  have  agreed  to  under- 
I  ■  procure  the  underwriting  of  the  present  issue  of  Debentures  at  a  com- 
with  various  parties'11  ^  Vendors  are  makinS  sub-underwriting  arrangements 
(<  "bbe  dates  °f  and  parties  to  material  contracts  are  as  follows 
TaJo/on'bT'if  °rr  ,^eteer  °-f  9Ption’  dated  the  27th  April,  1906,  from  R.  R. 
France  CompanyP  Lim1ted‘!UrlS  ^  C°mpany'  Limited-  to  tbe  Anglo-Canadian 

Comnanf r  the  24th  May.  t9°6,  between  the  Anglo-Canadian  Finance 

Company,  Limited  of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

Com3nanfr Vim6;?  ^datea  'Sth  December,  1904,  between  the  Souris  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  relative  to  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  branch  line  of  railway  referred  to  above. 

to  th4;  Wk  rVe,  \Tetembr-r’  19°4’  ,r,om  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
mm  ,,  1  f  1,C  “  'ng  C°mpany’  Llm,ted'  of  the  Bienfait  Mine  for  five  years 

a  yearly  rental  of  5  cen,s  per  ton- with  a  °f 


r“lllv'ui  auu  uis 


Prospectus. 

snH  S:rage  °/  1  PT cent-  wil1  be  Paid  to  Brokers  on  all  Debentures  applied  for 
and  allotted  on  forms  bearing  their  stamps. 

Copies  of  the  Contracts  above  mentioned,  the  plans  referred  to  in  Mr.  Smith's 
ArnHe':  tre,draft.  T-rust  De,ed  and  form  of  Debenture,  and  the  Memorandum  and 
fr  anl  n'm  'Vis°uatl°i;  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company 
at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  n  and  4  each  day  whilst  the  list  is  ooen.  P  Y 
.  •  JPnCat'.<r  Debentures  should  be  made  on  the  Form,  and  should  be  for- 
J,arded|  wuh  a  remuunce  for  the  amount  payable  on  application,  to  the  Bank  of 

Montreal,  47  Ihreadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

In  case  the  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the 

m^nr‘Ctndn  m°ney  W1  -bf  aPPlled  towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allot- 
ment,  and  any  excess  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant.  Failure  to  pay  any  instal- 

p^yments'to  forfeiture.1"6"^61*  a“°tment  liable  t0  cancellation,  and  all  previous 

DebPntures°in 'due  course*  *  Spedal  Se“le,I,ent and  °fficial  quotation  °f  ‘ba 

pander  from  ^the' Ba  nkers  and  feo”  *  °btam=d  al  the0fficeS  °f  the  Com‘ 
Dated  25th  May,  1906. 
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“  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

Ye  may  know  Cornishmen.” 

CORNISH  SAINTS  AND  SINNERS 

By  J.  HENRY  HARRIS,  Author  of  “  The  Fishers.”  With  74  Drawings 
by  L.  Raven-Hill.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  ,  ,  .  , 

“Since  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jeromes  ‘  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 
nothing  more  genuinely  humorous  of  its  kind.  .  •  •  Mr:  Cornwall 

characteristically  clever  and  spirited  drawings  A‘i  ™ho  v  Coj 
•will  revel  in  this  merry  and  diverting  book,  and  those  who  do  not  may  derive 
from  it  information  and  amusement  in  equally  liberal  share.  world. 

THE  YOUNG  O’BRIENS 

A  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth’s  Children  ”  and  “  Helen  Alhston. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Most  excellent  entertainment."— Tribune.  „ 

“  Indubitably  fascinating  .  .  .  a  work  °f the  £reatest  Leader. 

THE  UNDYING  PAST  D 

A  Novel  by  HERMANN  SUDERMANN.  Translated  by  Beatrice 

Marshall.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  ,  .  ,  ,  ...hirh 

“  A  study  which  should  be  set  side  by  side  with  Regina  .  ..  and  which 
proves  Sudermann  to  be  a  careful,  acute,  arid  successful  £*$*?***•£. 
in  truth,  a  modern  Cleopatra,  a  woman  w/u,  revels  •nrJm?tl°n,f/™Ylie?re. 
who  is  religious  if  the  fancy  suits  her,  not  hypocritically,  but  ^cause  the ■  pre 
vailing  mood  imperatively  demands  religion  ;  who  is  full  of  re,™rse\“**bL  Jd 
she  were,  in  truth,  a  moralist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  equally  pa^tonf‘a”f 
sensual  •  a  creature  to  whom  a  theatrical  situation  is  the  very  breath  of  her 
nostrils  .  .  .  and  all  the  time,  to  all  those  who  look  upon  her,  she 
her  childlike  face,  her  caressing  voice,  her  pathetic  ie™’Z 

she  belonged  to  the  elect  of  womanhood,  and  could,  if  she  tried,  become 
veritable  saint." — Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  CHAMPAGNE  STANDARD 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [ Fourth  Edition. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  BRIDGE 

A  Novel  by  M.  G.  EASTON.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  NEWELL  FORTUNE 

A  Novel  by  MANSFIELD  BROOKS.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

the  greater  inclination 

By  EDITH  WHARTON,  Author  of  “The  House  of  Mirth. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MOORISH  REMAINS  IN  SPAIN 

Bein'*  a  Brief  Record  of  the  Arabian  Conquest  and  Occupation  of  the 
Peninsula,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  ^Io^.m^a\yeCdh0lt  By 
and  Decoration  in  the  cities  of  Cordova,  SeviUe  and  Toledo.  By 
A  F  CALVERT,  Author  of  “  The  Alhambra,  Life  of  Cervantes, 
&c.  With  84  Coloured  Plates,  200  Black -and-White  Illustrations,  and 

“  This  ^mitofilJiooks  to  which  a  simply  literary  review  canrwt  prCH”.f 
to  do  justice.  .  .  .  We  would  gladly  give  a  more  effective  description  of  its 
many  beauties.  ’ — Spectator. 

IMPRESSIONS 

ARCHITECTURE  &  THE  ALLIED  ARTS 

By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM,  Fellow  of  the  . American  Institute e  of 
Architects,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  60  Illustrations  reproduced  from 

“  ™We  do  not  remember  any  work  in 

which  its  subject  is  so  well  and  instructively  handled.  — AtheNiEUM. 

HISTORIC  DRESS,  1607-1800 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  ^ress  m  the  Spanish  and^  French 
Settlements  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  By  ELI SAB  El  H  . 

BOMBAY  DUCKS  f  ,  . 

An  Account  of  some  of  the  Everyday  Birds  and  Beasts  found  m  a 
Naturalist's  El  Dorado.  By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  LC.b. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs  by  Captain 
Fayker,  I.M.S.  Demy8vo.16s.net.  _ „ 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  SELBORNE 

AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  VAUGHAN.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net.  _ _ _ _  .  -  - 

THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Rv  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.5s.net. 

“  Ml  Lordlstudies  of  twelve  novelists  .  are  fresh,  lively,  provocative, 
pugnacious,  caustic,  vigorous."— Ur.  JamkDouglas,  in  Sta 

“A  work  of  vast  erudition  and  research.  —Whitehall  Keviev  . 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 


By  L.  F.  AUSTIN.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Note- 

..  R0°7b  M^aJZe^k.  .  .  sincere  thanks  for  a  memorial  volume 

idecd  in  its  character." -Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins,  in  Daily  Chronicle. 

AUGUSTINE  THE  MAN 

A  Poetic  Play  by  AM E LIE  RIVES  (Princess  Troubetzkoy).  With 
Photogravure^ortrait  of  the  Author  after  a  Drawing  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Granby.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SONGS  TO  A  SINGER  and  other  verses 

By  Rosa  Newmarch.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


In  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  price  21s.  net.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  taken  especially  for  this  Book. 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  Seven  Times  President  of  Mexico. 

By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  Author  of  “  Mexico  as  I  Saw  It,”  &c. 


In  1  vol.  demy  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  containing  41  full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour  and  36  in  Black  and  White,  reproduced  from  the 
finest  known  specimens.  £ 2  2s.  net. 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  ENGLISH 

PORCELAIN,  1744-1850.  By  W.  Moore  Binns,  Director  of 
Furnivals’  Limited,  and  late  Art  Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  Worcester. 

New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  containing  all  the  Text  and 
most  of  the  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

LHASA.  By  Perceval  Landon. 

Second  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

6s.  net. 

SIX  YEARS  AT  THE  RUSSIAN  COURT. 

Personal  Experiences.  By  M.  Eagar. 

In  1  vol  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  FURNITURE 

MAKERS  OF  THE  i8th  CENTURY.  By  R.  S.  Clouston. 

[/«  the  press. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS - 

Each  in  i  Volume,  Price  6s. 

THE  GRIP  OF  FEAR.  By  Sydney  H. 

Burchell,  Author  of  “  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  &c. 

LAW,  NOT  JUSTICE.  By  Florence  Warden, 

Author  of  “The  House  on  the  Marsh,  &c. 

The  SWEETEST  SOLACE.  By  John  Randal, 

Author  of  “  Pacifico,”  &c. 

THE  PREY  OF  THE  STRONGEST.  By 

Morley  Roberts,  Author  of  “  Rachael  Marr,’  &c. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  Madame  Albanesi,  Author  of  “The  Brown  Eyes  of  Mary, 
&c. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WICKED.  By 

WILLIAM  le  Queux,  Author  of  “The  Man  from  Downing 
Street,”  &c. 

JIMMY  QUIXOTE.  By  T.  Gallon,  Author 

of  “  Tatterley,”  &c. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FRANCE  By  Justin 

Huntly  McCarthy,  Author  of  “  If  I  were  king,  &c. 

THE  BLACK  CUIRASSIER.  By  Philip 

Stevenson,  Author  of  “  A  Gendarme  of  the  King,  &c. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  EUGENE  VALMONT. 

By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  “  A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows. 

NEW  EDITIONS  AT  SIXPENCE . 

DORRIEN  OF  CRANSTON.  By  Bertram 

Mitford. 

MARIAN  SAX.  By  Madame  Albanesi. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  Dr.  George 


k 


JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  London  &  New  York. 


Macdonald. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  King  of  Spain  and  Princess  Ena  were  married 
in  the  church  of  San  Geronimo  on  Thursday.  This 
event  has  struck  on  the  imagination  of  English  people 
of  all  classes.  First,  it  is  a  marriage  of  love  and 
enthusiasm  on  both  sides.  Everybody  has  recognised 
it  so.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  side  of  the  event  :  on 
the  contrary  we  should  rather  describe  it  as  wise  and 
sound  practice  ;  seeing  that  marriage  without  mutual 
affection  is  unwise  and  on  the  whole  a  sham.  Secondly, 
it  happens  to  be  “  a  good  match  ”  into  the  bargain  in  a 
worldly  and  an  international  sense  ;  and  of  no  small  inte¬ 
rest  historically.  Our  Royal  Family  has  been  singularly 
happy  in  its  marriages:  happy  we  believe  not  so  much 
through  chance  or  kind  fortune  as  through  the  sagacity 
and  the  tact  and  right  feeling  of  the  King  and  of  Queen 
Alexandra  to-day  and  Victoria  before  them. 

“The  fires  of  hell  and  of  hate”  broke  out  of  this 
risen  sun,  an  attempt  being  made  by  a  bomb  to  take 
the  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  church.  It  failed  entirely,  neither  King  nor 
Queen  being  touched  by  the  explosion,  but  some  poor 
sightseers  standing  round  the  royal  carriage  were 
struck  down,  several  killed,  others  grievously  hurt. 
The  thrower  of  the  bomb  is  under  arrest.  There  is  only 
one  place  really  fit  for  the  people  who  preach  the  insane 
propaganda  of  anarchism,  alike  those  who  preach  and 
those  who  practise — a  lethal  chamber  and  “  La  mort 
sans  phrase  ”. 

King  Peter  of  Servia  has  placed  on  the  retired  list 
the  more  prominent  of  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor, 
King  Alexander,  whose  removal  by  assassination  left 
the  way  open  for  Peter  Karageorgevitch.  This  was 
no  doubt  an  heroic  step  to  take,  and  the  King  may  be 
congratulated  on  his  singular  courage.  Then  to  show 


that  he  is  not  forgetful,  he  and  his  Government  have 
decided  to  grant  the  retired  conspirators  the  privilege 
of  full  pay,  attaching  to  their  military  rank  on  the 
active  list,  in  addition  to  their  pensions.  Here  indeed 
we  have  the  heavy  hand  of  justice.  After  so  splendid 
a  vindication  of  right,  so  stern  a  condemnation  of 
murder,  ought  not  this  country  to  hasten  her  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Belgrade? 

If  the  Russian  Douma  accepts  its  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  accommodation 
between  the  legislative  ideals  so  boldly  sketched  in  its 
address  to  the  Tsar  and  the  measures  for  which  the 
Ministry  will  assume  responsibility.  The  Premier, 
answering  the  Douma’s  address,  declared  that  extreme 
proposals  such  as  universal  amnesty  and  the  specific 
plan  by  expropriation  for  satisfying  the  peasants’  re¬ 
quirements  in  land  legislation  were  impossible.  What 
the  Ministry  refuses  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  specific 
schemes  of  the  Douma  ;  but  it  is  prepared  to  deal  on  its 
own  lines  with  all  the  great  subjects  of  reform  such  as 
the  land  question,  education,  electoral  laws,  amnesty 
and  the  revision  of  taxation.  On  the  analogy  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  these  differences  would  result  in 
the  resignation  of  Ministers  or  a  dissolution.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Douma  assumes  that  it  is  a  Parliament,  or 
rather  shows  that  it  wants  to  be  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
condition  under  which  it  has  met.  So  that  resignation 
or  dissolution  is  not  a  logical  alternative.  Whether 
the  Douma  will  co-operate  with  the  Ministry,  or  be 
irreconcilable  and  make  itself  the  centre  of  a  new 
rebellion  against  the  Crown,  is  the  question  that  remains 
to  be  answered. 

Austria  and  Hungary  are  again  in  a  high  tension  of 
antagonism  towards  each  other  over  the  eternal  tariff 
question.  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  his  ministry,  which 
had  only  been  in  office  three  weeks,  have  resigned  ; 
and  the  Reichsrath,  fearing  it  may  be  prorogued  though 
so  recently  elected  and  a  non-parliamentary  ministry 
appointed,  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  recently  come  to  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Hungarian  Coalition  Ministry  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  tariff,  on  which  the  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  were  negotiated,  should  be  introduced 
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to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  as  a  separate  Hungarian  and 
not  as  an  Austro-Hungarian  measure.  Whether  or  not 
Prince  Hohenlohe  knew  of  this  concession  to  Hungary, 
which  has  now  produced  such  great  indignation  in 
Austria,  he  refused  to  assent  to  it  in  his  conferences 
with  the  Hungarian  Premier  ;  and  his  resignation 
followed. 

He  had  already  declared  in  public  that  if  any  altera¬ 
tion  was  introduced  into  Austro-Hungarian  relations 
it  must  only  be  by  a  general  settlement  of  the  whole 
question.  Moreover  the  tariff  had  previously  been 
passed  by  the  Reichsrath  as  an  Austro-Hungarian 
measure,  which  makes  the  slight  to  Austria  appear  the 
greater.  This  new  quarrel  between  the  two  ill-assorted 
partners  increases  the  national  animosity  already  exist¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  unwelcome  however  to  the  opponents  of 
universal  suffrage  who  see  in  the  fall  of  the  Hohenlohe 
Ministry  a  check  to  that  measure  ;  though  the  Prince’s 
patriotic  attitude  has  increased  his  popularity  with  all 
Austrians. 

Germany’s  Colonial  policy  has  suffered  a  serious  set¬ 
back,  and  the  projected  special  Colonial  Department 
has  to  be  abandoned  as  the  result  of  successive  hostile 
votes  in  the  Reichstag  on  Saturday.  The  temper  of 
the  House  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  the  demand 
for  four  companies  of  black  troops  and  the  cutting- 
down  of  the  proposed  compensation  of  ^,525,000  to 
ruined  settlers  by  half  a  million.  When  the  vote  for 
^250,000  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Kubub 
to  Keetmanshoop  came  to  be  considered,  Colonel  von 
Deimling,  General  von  Trotha’s  successor  in  South- 
West  Africa,  challenged  the  authority  of  Parliament  by 
saying  that  he  would  never  abandon  any  part  of  the 
Southern  district  unless  commanded  to  do  so  by  the 
Raiser.  The  Reichstag  promptly  replied  to  this 
exceedingly  undiplomatic  speech  by  a  vote  of  186  to  95 
against  the  proposed  addition  to  the  taxpayers’  burdens. 
After  this  it  was  not  strange  that  the  new  Colonial 
Secretaryship  found  only  1 19  supporters  in  a  house  of 
261.  On  Monday  after  a  conference  between  Ministers 
and  the  Clericals  who  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
legislative  debacle  of  Saturday,  the  Reichstag  agreed 
to  restore  the  old  Colonial  Department.  The  effect 
must  be  a  serious  modification  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
in  South-West  Africa. 

The  Natal  Government  is  maintaining  a  strict  censor¬ 
ship  which,  while  it  prevents  alarmist  reports  from 
getting  through,  serves  to  intensify  fears  that  the 
situation  is  extremely  serious.  At  the  very  moment 
that  the  Colonial  Government  are  said  to  regard  the 
backbone  of  the  rebellion  as  broken,  they  have  increased 
the  strength  of  the  forces  at  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  com¬ 
mand,  have  accepted  further  offers  of  volunteers,  and 
have  called  out  more  reserves,  though  it  may  be  these 
are  only  to  take  the  place  of  others  who  are  being  dis¬ 
banded.  There  have  been  one  or  two  sharp  skirmishes, 
in  which  many  rebels  and  one  or  two  colonial  troopers 
have  lost  their  lives,  but  forced  marches  and  efforts 
generally  to  locate  Bambaata  have  exhausted  the 
colonial  detachments  engaged  to  no  purpose.  So  far 
as  we  can  see  the  rebellion  on  its  present  lines,  even 
though  it  does  not  spread,  might  last  for  many  months 
to  come. 

After  the  great  function  of  the  previous  week  at  which 
he  was  the  central  figure,  Lord  Milner’s  speech  in 
accepting  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  on  Tuesday  appeared  perhaps  somewhat  of  an 
anti-climax.  He  spoke  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
public  were  hearing  rather  much  of  him,  though  he 
might  have  remembered  his  own  remark  at  the  Cecil 
that  not  a  man  but  a  principle  is  involved.  His  philo¬ 
sophy  of  public  praise  or  blame  is  excellent.  If  blame 
is  not  always  deserved  neither  is  praise,  and  he  said 
“The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  bank  the  praise  when  one 
gets  it  and  live  upon  it  when  one  does  not  get  it  and 
not  make  too  much  fuss  either  way  ”.  On  that  basis 
Lord  Milner  is  certainly  solvent  and  indeed  should  have 
an  ample  credit  account  still  open. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  at  the  West  Australian  dinner 
was  a  chastened  effort  winding  up  with  an  almost 
touching  assurance  that  the  great  Liberal  party  will 


do  its  duty  by  the  Colonies.  The  tone  was  utterly 
at  variance  from  the  earlier  utterances  of  the  present 
Colonial  Under-Secretary,  and  makes  us  wonder  whether 
straight  talk  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Colonies 
has  not  convinced  even  Mr.  Churchill  that  he  must  not 
presume  too  far.  It  is  something  at  least  to  be  told 
that  he  desires  only  to  meet  the  colonial  representatives 
next  year  in  practical  and  friendly  discussion.  He 
made  much  of  the  point  that  the  Conference  should  be 
“free  and  unfettered”,  and  actually  hopes  that  the 
question  of  inter-colonial  preference  will  be  considered. 
It  is  a  small  thing,  he  said,  to  impose  reciprocally 
hostile  tariffs  :  it  would  be  an  infinitely  smaller  thing 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  each  other’s  favour. 

By  means  of  the  closure  the  Government  have  forced 
through  the  first  clause  of  the  Education  Bill  un¬ 
amended.  They  will  not  gain  much  by  these  debates. 
The  injustice  of  the  Bill  becomes,  as  it  must  do,  more 
apparent  every  hour  it  is  debated.  Mr.  Birrell  has 
given  up  any  attempt  to  defend  its  consistency  or  its 
equity  ;  it  is  all  wrong,  he  admits,  in  theory,  and  from 
that  he  argues  that  it  will  probably  be  all  right  in  prac¬ 
tice.  An  intelligent  lead  for  a  Minister  of  Education  ! 
Conversely,  to  the  Unionist  counter-proposal  of  general 
right  of  entry  he  replies  that  it  is  admirable  in  theory,  he 
cannot  gainsay  it,  but  he  is  sure  it  would  not  work. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  debate  Ministerialists  became 
unmannerly.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  particular  was  shown 
no  sort  of  courtesy  ;  though  we  can  understand  the 
provocation  of  imperturbable  assurance.  A  propos  of 
Mr.  Smith  our  impression  was  that  he  was  alluding  to 
Balzac  when  he  recommended  Mr.  Crombie  M.P.  a 
diet  of  rotten  apples  for  oratorical  purposes  ;  but  now 
it  is  stated  that  the  reference  was  to  Schiller. 

The  Home  Secretary  must  take  his  work  more 
seriously.  No  one  will  grudge  him  his  fair  share  of 
social  and  convivial  enjoyment  ;  but  he  must  not  let 
attractions  of  that  class  take  him  from  the  House  when 
a  Bill  is  forward  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Had  he 
taken  a  severer  view  of  his  responsibilities  on  Tuesday, 
he  would  have  saved  Sir  William  Robson  a  painful 
humiliation  and  the  House  some  unpleasant  passages. 
When  the  Bill  setting  up  the  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  D’Angely  case  was  under  discussion,  Unionists 
objected  to  the  omission  of  the  usual  clause  indemnifying 
witnesses.  The  Solicitor-General  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
absence  gave  solemn  and  elaborate  reasons  why  the 
clause  should  be  omitted  :  but  the  Opposition  was  not 
convinced.  Thereupon  Mr.  Whiteley  roundly  accused 
them  of  a  breach  of  faith  :  an  accusation  which  was 
most  offensively  repeated  the  next  day  by  the  Prime 
Minister  against  Mr.  Balfour  personally.  However, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  later  and  gracefully  accepted 
the  Opposition  request  for  an  indemnity  clause,  throw¬ 
ing  over  his  colleague,  the  Solicitor-General,  without 
any  hesitation. 

On  another  police  matter  the  Government  have  come 
out  badly,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dubiously.  By  a 
compromise  with  Lord  Newton  the  Government  agreed, 
when  the  Police  Superannuation  Bill  was  in  the 
Standing  Committee,  that  when  a  constable  left  one 
force  and  afterwards  joined  another,  the  term  of  service 
in  the  former  force  necessary,  before  it  could  count  for 
pension  and  be  added  to  the  second  term,  should  be 
reduced  from  three  years  to  two  ;  and  the  amendment 
was  actually  made.  When,  however,  the  Bill  came  up 
again  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Government  went 
back  on  its  agreement  with  Lord  Newton,  Lord 
Beauchamp  for  the  Home  Office  moving  to  restore  the 
period  of  three  years.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
reduction  of  the  period  turned  out  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  other  House.  One  cannot  wonder 
that  Lord  Newton  objected  to  being  jockeyed  in  this 
way.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  wrong  in  letting  the 
Government  off  so  easily.  He  should  have  insisted  on 
their  sticking  to  their  bargain  and  left  them  to  find  their 
own  way  out  of  the  mess  they  had  got  into.  He  gave 
away  his  own  House. 

The  Commons  did  not  rise  without  devoting  some  of 
its  latest  moments  to  the  discussion  of  its  dinner  hour,  a 
topic  of  unfailing  interest.  No  matter  what  the  party 
composition  of  the  House,  it  is  always  hugely  delighted 
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to  talk  about  itself.  There  are  fears  for  Mr.  Birrell’s 
stamina  if  a  pause  for  dinner  is  not  restored  :  the 
Prime  Minister  noticed  him  “  pale  ”  on  Wednesday. 
Then  Mr.  Harcourt  unfolded  to  the  House  a  wondrous 
scheme  for  saving  time  in  divisions.  The  Peers’  stair¬ 
case  is  to  go,  new  doors  are  to  be  made  here  and  there, 
with  sundry  other  structural  reforms.  Strangers  will 
not  be  turned  out  of  the  seats  under  the  gallery  :  this  at 
any  rate  is  a  sensible  change.  But  how  these  members 
of  Parliament  do  take  themselves  seriously.  All  this 
pains  to  save  a  few  minutes  over  divisions,  after  the 
hours  and  days  and  weeks  that  are  wasted  in  futile 
talk  !  However  Mr.  Harcourt  himself  took  it  in  the 
right  way,  en  farceur. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  who  died  in  Ireland  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  the  romantic  figure  of  the 
Nationalist  party.  He  was  absolutely  honest,  we  should 
say,  as  a  politician — no  self-seeker,  no  self-advertiser. 
Perhaps  he  detested  England  more  than  he  loved 
Ireland,  for,  brooding  darkly  on  past  punishments,  his 
character  was  one  of  hate  rather  than  love.  All  the 
“old  dead  body  of  hate”  however  he  swept  away  for 
ever  in  his  will,  simply  and  beautifully  expressed.  He 
was  a  patriot  no  doubt  according  to  his  lights.  Though 
Mr.  Davitt  hated  England  and  most  things  English, 
he  made  an  exception  of  the  working  classes.  He 
was  far  more  in  touch  with  them  than  any  other  Irish 
Nationalist  leader.  He  was  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic, 
but  his  hostility  towards  the  Irish  priesthood  was  hardly 
veiled  :  of  recent  years  he  broke  out  against  them 
bitterly  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  quite  an  orator — though  the  effect  of 
some  of  his  best  speeches  in  the  House  was  marred  by 
the  fact  that  practically  he  read  them  out  from  a  manu¬ 
script.  His  voice  and  manner  were  peculiarly  winning 
and  his  physique  was  distinctly  that  of  an  orator.  He 
had  an  iron  will,  little  or  no  vanity,  and  a  history 
that  endeared  him  to  Nationalism.  *  Yet,  with  these 
gifts,  he  was  little  of  a  leader,  and  achieved  next  to 
nothing.  He  had  evidently  no  driving  or  directing 
power  to  speak  of.  For  a  time  Parnell  found  Davitt  a 
most  inconvenient  and  impracticable  person.  To  read 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  book  one  might  suppose  that  Parnell  was 
really  very  fond  of  Davitt.  We  greatly  doubt  it.  Mrs. 
Dickenson  in  her  book  probably  gives  us  a  better 
glimpse  of  the  real  relations  of  the  two  than  Mr. 
O’Brien.  She  can  tell  how  on  one  occasion  Davitt,  at 
an  important  and  secret  meeting  of  Nationalists  at 
Parnell’s  quarters,  protested  against  the  lady  being 
present.  Parnell  instantly  over-ruled  his  awkward 
follower.  No  one  was  quicker  than  Davitt  to  give  up 
Parnell  at  the  crisis  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Burns’  speech  on  the  unemployed  shows  the  very 
strained  relations  between  him  and  the  labour  members. 
He  is  evidently  very  sore  and  defiant,  and  there  was  an 
annoyance  in  his  expressed  determination  to  do  what 
he  pleased  which  an  ordinary  minister  would  have  hardly 
ventured  to  show.  He  was  never  in  favour  of  labour 
colonies  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  audacity  in  saying 
that  ambitious  politicians,  or  labour  members,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  municipalities  want  public  funds  for  the  sake  of 
popularity.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  his  speech  is 
that  he  does  not  like  the  Unemployed  Act  and  will  do  as 
little  as  possible  to  extend  it.  His  principal  defence  of 
this  intention  is  the  confidence  he  feels  in  the  excellent 
intentions  and  superior  ability  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
a  similar  belief  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter. .  Those  who  difter  from  him  are  doss-house 
economists  and  soup-kitchen  reformers.  He  fairly 
seemed  to  revel  in  throwing  ultra-radical  and  indi¬ 
vidualist.  sentiments  into  the  teeth  of  the  socialist  and 
semi-socialist  labour  members.  Perhaps  it  was  “  only 
his  fun  ”  just  to  spite  them. 

Is  a  Government,  foursquare  to  all  the  political  parties 
and  combinations  of  parties  in  the  State,  doomed  to 
defeat  by  one  of  the  departments  which  itself  con¬ 
trols  The  Board  of  Agriculture  expert  is  at  present 
considering  the  proposal  to  make  a  fishery  board  of 
the  rivers  Test  and  Itchen  ;  and  some  of  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  scheme  appear  to  be  confident  that  the  report 


will  be  in  their  favour.  Probably  they  are  wrong, 
but  it  would  be  quite  a  piquant  position  if  they  turned 
out  to  be  right,  for  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
three  members  of  the  Government,  two  in  the  Cabinet 
and  one  out,  who  are  dead  opposed  to  the  change. 

If  the  success  of  the  Central  Public  House  Trust 
Association  is  not  meteoric,  it  is  steadvand  very  hopeful 
for  the  future.  A  reader  of  the  fifth  annual  report  which 
has  just  appeared  will  find  in  it  some  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  wave  of  temperance  ”,  which  we  have 
heard  of  in  recent  Budgets,  is  far  from  being  merely 
imaginary.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  six  public- 
houses  under  trust  management ;  and  their  influence 
undoubtedly  spreads  to  the  ordinary  public-house.  In 
some  cases  we  are  afraid  the  action  of  magistrates 
rather  stands  in  the  way  of  the  trust.  Several 
instances  are  mentioned  in  the  report  where  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
large  sums  which  brewers  offered  for  the  monopoly 
value  against  the  competition  of  the  trust. 

In  our  last  week’s  novels  there  appeared  by  something 
like  a  coincidence  a  notice  of  the  novel  by  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair  called  “  The  Jungle  ”  ;  and  the  telegrams  from 
America  on  the  Monday  after  showed  that  all  America 
was  talking  of  the  ghastly  subject  of  tinned  meats  as 
prepared  and  supplied  by  Chicago  to  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  not 
at  all  exaggerated  the  horrors  and  infamies  of  the  meat 
trade  in  Chicago.  They  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
report  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  obtained  from  two 
commissioners  whom  he  instructed  to  make  a  report 
after  reading  Mr.  Sinclair’s  book.  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
scored  the  greatest  success  of  a  novel  with  a  purpose 
since  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin  .  Now  all  the  American 
newspapers  have  taken  the  matter  up  ;  though  why  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  facts  or  did  not  disclose  them 
until  “The  Jungle  ”  appeared  is  not  explained. 

Apparently  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Meat 
Trust  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  commissioners. 
A  Bill  is  said  to  have  been  drafted  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  employes,  and  for  securing 
the  public  against  the  horrible  stuff  which  is  put  into 
tins  for  consumption  in  the  armies  and  navies  and 
public  institutions  of  many  countries  besides  America. 
But  if  a  tithe  of  the  allegations  is  true,  the  corruption 
is  not  only  in  the  material  but  in  the  inspectors  who 
already  are  supposed  to  prevent  meat  unfit  for  human 
food  being  prepared  and  doctored  by  the  most  elaborate 
methods  of  science  in  order  to  conceal  its  real  nature. 
\\  hat  can  a  bill  do  where  bribery  and  fraud  are  the 
atmosphere  which  everybody  breathes?  There  seems 
more  to  be  hoped  from  the  natural  repugnance  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  be  poisoned  ;  and  the  consequent  collapse  of 
the  business  which  supplies  the  poison.  No  baser  crime 
against  humanity  has  ever  been  committed  than  that 
of  which  the  American  meat  trusts  are  being  accused. 
As  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  meat  industry  they 
are  too  like  those  that  exist  in  other  departments  of 
American  industrial  life — probably  the  worst  in  the 
world. 

Vast  as  are  the  labours  of  the  London  Traffic  Com¬ 
mission,  there  is  one  branch  of  the  subject  it  has  not 
dealt  with.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  din 
of  the  streets  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  new 
motor-omnibuses.  The  uproar  of  the  London  streets 
has  never  been  so  hateful,  so  distressful  as  it  is  this 
season.  The  hero  of  “Maud”  buried  only  a  yard 
beneath  the  flagstones  and  conscious  of  the  din  above 
could  not  have  been  in  worse  plight  than  living 
Londoners  to-day  with  sensitive  ear  on  whom  incessant 
noise  jars.  It  is  not  only  the  great  weight  of  the  new 
vehicles  that  has  added  to  the  row  all  day  and  most  of 
the  night — it  is  the  horrible  whine  and  whirr  they 
make  :  this  is  quite  a  new  variety  of  noise,  perhaps  the 
most  wearying  of  any.  The  good  honest  clamp  of  the 
horseshoe,  even  the  roar  of  the  tire-less  wheel,  are  less 
distressing  than  this.  To  reduce  the  volume  of  sound 
in  the  London  streets  is  becoming  an  insistent  problem 
of  public  comfort  and  health. 
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The  Studio  Murder,  as  it  is  called,  a  strange  and 
horrible  thing,  has  been  a  topic  for  millions  of  people 
through  the  week.  Ruskin  wanted  a  public  chronicle 
of  only  the  good  or  beautiful  events  of  the  day  ;  and  he 
would  argue  with  passionate  sincerity  that  we  should 
look  away  from  the  dark  and  sinister  and  sordid  side  of 
life.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  would  be  doubtful 
enough,  even  if  in  practice  it  were  possible.  Still  we 
do  feel  sure  that  ghoulish  crimes  and  horrors  are  fed  on 
by  people  educated  and  uneducated  to  excess  to-day. 
How  conceivably  can  any  good  come  to  young  people, 
for  instance,  through  reading  every  detail  of  such  a  case 
as  this  Studio  Murder — how  in  fact  can  anything  but 
downright  evil  accrue  through  it  ? 

Worship  Street,  Shoreditch,  has  lost  its  chief  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court,  which  has 
this  week  been  removed  to  Old  Street.  Worship 
Street  for  Londoners  during  more  than  sixty  years  has 
really  meant  the  Police  Court  ;  just  as  Bow  Street,  or 
Marlborough  Street,  mean  the  Courts  there.  Worship 
Street  was  formerly  Hog  Lane,  and  its  more  eupho¬ 
nious  name  was  given  to  it  from  a  place  of  worship 
which  John  Wesley  established  there.  That  is  almost  the 
only  historic  association  of  Worship  Street,  for  though 
the  Court  was  so  long  well  known  in  its  way  it  had 
none  of  the  prestige  of  Bow  Street  with  its  runners  and 
detectives  of  fiction.  Possibly  it  was  there  that  Mr. 
Jaggers  bit  his  formidable  forefinger  at  a  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  or  Mr.  Cluer  ;  but  that  is 
conjecture.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  its  magistrates  ;  and  he  attracted 
much  attention  to  it  by  his  energy  in  denouncing  the 
slums  which  abounded  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  is  announced  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria, 
Melbourne,  has,  with  commendable  shrewdness,  pur¬ 
chased  two  pictures  which  were  passed  over  by  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  in  making  the  Chantrey  pur¬ 
chases,  but  have  received  the  approval  of  disinterested 
criticism.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Buxton  Knight’s  land¬ 
scape  at  the  Academy,  the  other  a  landscape  at  the 
New  Gallery  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  whose  exhibition  of 
water-colours  at  the  Leicester  Gallery,  by  the  way,  closes 
to-day.  The  Melbourne  Gallery  disposes  of  an  income  as 
large  as  our  National  Gallery  grant  and  Chantrey  Fund 
together,  and  seems  disposed  to  show  an  example  of 
independence  to  galleries  at  home.  It  might  do  worse 
than  add  to  its  purchases  another  picture  which,  it  is 
reported,  the  Chantrey  Committee  recommended,  but 
the  Council  rejected,  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  “Aliens  at 
Prayer”,  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  Sir  Thomas  Gibson- 
Carmichael  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  where  his  wide  knowledge  of  art  and 
history  should  prove  most  useful. 

An  action  in  Chancery  against  Mr.  Arthur  Walter 
has  been  begun  by  some  of  the  proprietors  of  parts  of 
shares  in  the  “Times”,  and  will  shortly  be  heard  by 
Mr.  Justice  Warrington.  The  plaintiffs  complain  that, 
while  their  liability  is  unlimited,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  property, 
and  that  Mr.  Walter  refuses  to  allow  them  to  sell  their 
shares  to  anybody  but  himself,  at  a  price  fixed  by  him, 
and  to  render  them  any  balance-sheets  or  profit  and 
loss  accounts.  They  further  complain  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Walter,  having  been  appointed  manager  of  the  “  Times” 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter  at  a  salary  of  ^1,000 
a  year,  does  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  but  has  appointed  some  other  person 
as  manager  at  a  salary  of  ^5,000  a  year  or  thereabouts. 
They  further  complain  that  enormous  sums  of  money 
were  spent  on  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  a  newspaper,  and 
that  Mr.  Walter  has  embarked  on  hazardous  specula¬ 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  Encyclopaedia  and  other 
ventures,  but  particularly  the  “  Times  ”  “book  club”. 
They  call  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  the  profits  and  losses  of  these  various 
speculations,  and  claim  that  the  “Times”  shall  be 
turned  into  a  joint-stock  company,  with  limited  lia¬ 
bility,  a  board  of  directors,  and  published  accounts. 
Truly  a  very  interesting  action. 


SPAIN  AND  ENGLAND. 

IT  requires  courage  to  be  a  king  or  a  queen  in  these 
enlightened  days.  Thank  God,  King  Alfonso  and 
Queen  Ena  escaped.  The  mark  of  the  assassin,  that 
accursed  abomination,  the  scum  and  offscouring  of 
civilisation,  is  on  the  day  ;  but  it  will  for  that  be  even 
more  a  day  of  love,  the  love  of  two  great  nations  for  two 
brave  souls  on  the  fiery  threshold  of  a  strenuous  life. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  thought  is  given 
by  the  public  here  to  the  political  side  of  the 
Spanish  marriage.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  the 
human  interest  in  a  “love  match”  which  dominates 
the  majority,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  Spanish  affairs 
which  prevails  everywhere  in  this  country.  If  the 
former  is  creditable  to  us  the  latter  is  not.  There  is 
also  the  general  tendency  prevalent  to-day  to  assume 
that  dynastic  considerations  no  longer  count.  At  one 
time  the  world’s  wars  were  made  for  such  reasons,  now 
they  spring  from  the  impulse  of  peoples  ;  that  at  least 
is  the  theory.  But  it  would  be  none  the  less  true  to  say 
that  dynastic  considerations  often  prevent  nations  flying 
apart.  The  secret  European  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  would  bear  out  this  contention  to  the  letter.  But 
over  and  above  this  general  delusion  there  prevails  the 
particular  one  that  Spain  does  not  matter  in  these 
days,  she  is  decadent  and  need  not  be  seriously 
considered.  Unfortunately  it  was  Lord  Salisbury 
who  made  this  fiction  current ;  it  is  not  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
European  affairs.  By  them  the  Spanish  match  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  cleverest  moves  of  an 
astute  royal  diplomatist. 

If  some  European  nations  can  afford  to  ignore  Spain 
England  is  not  among  them,  nor  is  any  Power  to  whom 
the  Mediterranean  is  an  object  of  interest.  The  States 
outside  of  that  category  are  not  “Powers”  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  development  of  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  places  Spain  in  a  position  still  more 
privileged  than  she  enjoyed  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Geographically  the  growth  of  maritime 
commerce  and  of  the  overseas  empire  of  other  States 
gives  her  the  command  of  sea  routes  even  more  securely 
than  she  held  it  after  the  exploits  of  the  Conquistadores 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is 
finished,  if  ever  it  is,  Cadiz  will  be  800  miles  nearer 
than  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  and  also  much  nearer 
to  the  ports  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  was  pointed  out 
recently  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  Spain  dominates 
geographically  the  Mediterranean  routes  and  the  ports 
of  North  Africa.  Port  Mahon  is  the  striking  centre 
provided  by  nature  to  command  Toulon,  Algiers,  and 
Bizerta,  while  with  Cadiz  in  the  hands^of  her  friends 
England  could  absolutely  bar  the  entrance  of  the  sea 
which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  highway  of 
Empire.  Vigo  again  is  the  natural  base  for  a  fleet 
watching  the  approach  of  an  enemy  from  the  North. 
A  close  alliance  with  Spain  or  even  substantial  rela¬ 
tions  of  friendship  must  therefore  go  a  long  way  to 
lighten  our  task  of  supervising  the  road  to  the  East. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Spain  possesses 
four  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco.  With 
these  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  backed  by  our  fleet  we  can 
at  least  feel  free  to  contemplate  with  composure  the 
manoeuvres  of  other  Powers  at  Fez.  France,  Spain,  and 
England  have  worked  in  harmony  at  Algeciras  and  this 
country  has  been  well  inspired  in  showing  of  late  more 
consideration  for  Spanish  sentiment  than  was  the  fashion 
a  few  years  ago,  even  if  the  impulse  comes  from  self- 
interest  as  much  as  from  courtesy. 

But  there  are  reasons  other  than  geographical  or 
dynastic  to  encourage  us  to  pursue  a  policy  of  closer 
relations  with  Spain,  a  policy  which  has  its  roots  in  a 
commonsense  view  of  our  European  position.  The 
defeat  of  Spain  by  an  enemy  so  ill  organised  and 
prepared  as  the  United  States,  was  certainly  striking 
evidence  of  the  existing  disorder  in  Spanish  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  apart  from  the  incidents  of  the  war  and 
the  momentary  blow  to  Spanish  pride,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  loss  of  her  overseas  empire  was 
a  disguised  blessing  to  her.  The  progress  of  the 
Spanish  nation  since  is  evidence  of  this.  The  stream 
of  men  and  capital  which  set  for  years  towards  the 
tropics  has  been  arrested  and  flows  into  the  neglected 
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regions  of  Spain  herself.  What  this  means  may  be 
learned  by  anyone  who  has  the  patience  to  read  our 
own  Consular  Reports,  the  best  source  of  information 
on  foreign  countries  ever  possessed  by  any  nation, 
though  wholly  neglected.  It  might  legitimately  be 
assumed  that  any  country  which  had  undergone  such  a 
national  trial  as  the  war  with  the  United  States  would 
reel  under  the  blow  for  years,  but  in  Spain  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  happened.  In  Cadiz  alone  the  receipts  of 
the  Custom  House  in  1899  doubled  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  were  greater  than  those  of  many  years 
before  though  a  disastrous  war  had  just  closed*  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  retrogression.  In  the  North  at 
Coruna,  Bilbao  and  Santander  the  same  phenomenon 
is  apparent.  One  hundred  thousand  men  who  formerly 
went  to  recruit  the  colonial  army  have  remained  in  Spain 
and  about  ^£1 5,000,000  sterling  of  capital.  Employment 
has  been  found  for  both  in  an  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  mining  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics.  The  mineral  resources  of  Spain  are  an  old 
■story.  They  were  known  to  the  Phoenicians  but  they  are 
far  from  being  exhausted,  for  in  the  latest  reports 
our  Consuls  inform  us  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
value  in  the  output  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  in 
1903  over  1902.  In  manufactures  there  is  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  large  factories  and  the  native  products  are 
beginning  to  drive  out  those  of  the  foreigner.  Another 
sign  of  national  enterprise  is  the  introduction  of  light 
railways  which  are  now  in  many  places  bringing  the 
products  of  the  mines  down  to  the  coast. 

These  facts  are  at  all  events  sufficient  to  expose  the 
folly  of  speaking  of  a  nation  that  has  shown  this 
capacity  for  revival  on  the  morrow  of  an  unhappy  war 
as  dying  or  decadent.  In  truth  the  latent  wealth  and 
power  of  Spain  are  immeasurably  greater  than  the  world 
at  large  gives  her  credit  for.  There  is  of  course  much 
in  the  geographical  formation  of  the  country  which 
seems  to  justify  pessimism,  but  it  is  in  reality  unde¬ 
veloped  and  not  exhausted.  Superficially  it  bears  a 
strange  resemblance  to  Australia,  and  still  more  to 
Asia  Minor.  A  fertile,  wealthy,  and  populous  belt  runs 
all  round  the  coast,  while  inland  lies  an  arid  lofty  table¬ 
land,  often  apparently  little  better  than  desert, 'and  fit 
for  nothing  but  rearing  sheep,  but  Spain  possesses  much 
better  rivers  than  Australia,  and  Asia  Minor  might 
under  decent  government  revive  the  glories  of  the  past. 
With  something  better  than  a  parliamentary  system 
conducted  by  farcical  parties  without  party  principles 
Spain  might  enjoy  practical  measures  which  would 
fertilise  her  waste  places. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  never  devoted 
themselves  to  developing  Spain.  Almost  as  soon  as 
she  became  a  nation  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  her  best  and  most 
adventurous  spirits  were  attracted  to  colonial  enter¬ 
prise,  and  it  has  been  the  same  ever  since.  We  are 
seeing  now  the  evolution  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  country 
itself.  Even  to-day  the  ancient  isolation  of  the  various 
provinces  still  continues,  and  is  a  bar  to  progress.  The 
greater  the  advance  towards  national  unity  the  greater 
will  be  the  growth  of  prosperity  and  strength  in  the 
State.  If  a  sense  of  their  own  absurdity  and  incapacity 
could  be  fused  into  Spanish  politicians,  the  growth  of 
the  country  might  be  rapid.  For  instance,  if  the  im¬ 
provements  promised  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  were 
carried  out  it  would  become  at  once  strategically  and 
commercially  vastly  more  important  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  might  soon  be  again  the  depot  for  the  New  World  of 
Africa  as  once  it  was  for  Peru  and  the  Indies,  and 
to.  a  considerable  extent  it  might  revive  its  connexion 
with  South  America.  It  would  already  appear  that 
British  trade  is  seeking  a  market  in  Barcelona  far  more 
strenuously  than  in  the  past.  Catalonia  and  England 
are  old  friends,  and  the  most  progressive  district  of  the 
monarchy  may  well  be  weaned  from  republicanism  if 
the  English  connexion  means  increased  commercial 
prosperity.  The  pretence  that  the  Spanish  marriage  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pretty  domestic  incident  in  royal 
annals  shows  rare  incapacity  to  grasp  its  real  signifi¬ 
cance.  Either  nation  which  fails  to  profit  by  its^pos- 
sibilities  will  stand  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  ; 
but  happily  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Spanish 
and  British  statesmen  are  equally  alive  to  the  opening 
for  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  advantage. 
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A  GOVERNMENT-MARCONI  JOB. 

T  F  members  of  Parliament  and  the  public  understood 
better  the  conditions  under  which  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  is  worked  in  this  country,  they  would  look 
with  keen  suspicion  on  the  Government  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  for  extending  the  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graphy  Act  of  1904.  The  Act  expires  in  July  of  this 
year,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  it  for  a  further 
period..  Since  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has  been 
so  administered  as  to  give  a  practical  monopoly  to  the 
Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  to  exclude 
all  possible  competitors.  It  enables  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  grant  licences  for  establishing  and  installing 
wireless  telegraphy  in  any  place,  or  on  any  British 
ship  ,  and  with  insignificant  exceptions  the  onlv  issue 
of  licences  has  been  to  the  Marconi  Company.  The 
Admiralty  and  the  Post  Office  have  adopted  the  Marconi 
system  alone  :  and  by  an  agreement  between  the  Post 
Office  and.  the  company  the  Post  Office  receives  a  share 
of  the  receipts  from  all  messages  handed  to  the  Post  Office 
for  transmission  to  ships  at  sea.  The  engineers  of  the 
Marconi  Company  have  become  the  advisers  of  the 

Governmentdepartmentsonall  questions  relatingto  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy.  If  other  companies  apply  for  licences, 
their  proposals. and  plans  have  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Marconi  Company’s  officials  who  report  on  them 
to  the  Government  departments.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  under  such  conditions  other  companies 
have  little  chance  of  obtaining  licences  whether  they 
want  them  for  commercial  purposes  or  for  the  purpose 
of  making  experiments.  There  is  keen  rivalry  between 
the  Marconi  and  other  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Other  systems,  such  as  the  Lodge-Muirhead  and  the 
De  Forest-Maskelyne,  claim  that  they  can  send  com¬ 
munications  without  any  danger  of  their  being  1  ‘  tapped  ” 
and  that  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  interaction  of  any 
other  system  that  might  be  working  in  their  field.  They 
assert  that  the  Marconi  system  has  not  this  supreme 
merit.  We  neither  wish  to  assert  nor  deny  anything  as 
to  this  ;  but  in  such  a  case  of  rivalry  it  is  obviously 
unfair  that  one  rival  should  have  to  submit  his  proposals 
to.  another  as  a  preliminary  to  obtaining  a  licence  ;  and 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  is  not  likely  to  get  it.  We 
may  mention  by  way  of  illustration  the  case  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  is  conducting  experiments 
in.  propelling  and  directing  torpedoes  by  wireless  elec¬ 
tricity.  He  ought,  of  course,  to  obtain  a  licence  from 
the  Postmaster-General  ;  but  so  strong  is  his  objection 
to  laying  his  plans  before  this  official,  advised  as  he  is 
by  Marconi  engineers,  that  he  does  not  apply  for  a 
licence,  but  runs  the  risk  of  being  sued  by  the  Post¬ 
master-General  under  the  Act. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  Act  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  it  has  prevented  healthy  commercial  competition 
between  the  various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  ; 
and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  scientific  advance  by  limit- 
ing  opportunities  of  experiment.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
set  up  a  further  close  time  for  an  additional  term  of 
years  for  the  immunity  of  the  Marconi  Company  from 
competition  and  the  discouragement  of  inventions. 
Inventions  can  neither  be  of  use  to  the  public  nor 
produce  profit  to  their  originators  nor  to  the  com¬ 
panies  who  work  them  unless  an  open  field  is  provided  ; 
and  this  will  be  restricted  in  future  as  it  has  been  since 
the  Act  ot  1904.  The  present  Bill,  like  the  existing 
Act,  has  not  been  fully  and  fairly  discussed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  in  the  Committee  stage  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  an  amendment  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Government  which  will  reduce  the  term’  of  six 
years  originally  proposed  to  three.  In  the  Commons 
they  refused  any  reduction  of  term,  but  they  have 
since  given  way  thus  far.  The  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  Marconi  Company  are  such  as 
to  make  this  extended  term  nothing  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  for 
continuing  the  monopoly  of  the  Marconi  Company. 
When  the  Act  of  1904  was  passed,  the  agreement  of 
the  Postmaster-General  with  the  Marconi  Company 
was  not  generally  known  ;  and  certainly  not  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  which  has  followed  it.  The 
Postmaster-General  is  under  obligation  to  secure  the 
company  from  interference  by  other  rival  installations 
or  establishments  that  might  be  set  up.  Conversely 
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the  company  has  no  liability  to  change  its  stations 
or  its  apparatus  or  arrangements  if  it  only  uses  the 
best  methods  it  may  happen  to  possess  for  preventing 
interference  with  its  messages  ;  and  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  there  are  several  rival  companies  who 
assert  that  the  Marconi  Company  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  preventing  interference  such  as  are  possessed 
by  the  systems  they  themselves  work.  However  this 
may  be,  scientific  jealousy,  and  perhaps  the  even 
stronger  desire  for  making  the  best  possible  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  its  privileges,  have  led  the  Marconi 
Company  to  work  the  agreement  so  that  practically 
their  competitors  have  been  excluded  from  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  been  forced  to  confine  themselves  to  an 
extremely  limited  sphere  of  action.  This  agreement 
has  in  short  prevented  the  Act  of  1904  from  being 
administered  impartially,  as  both  a  Conservative  and 
a  Liberal  Government  have  declared  it  was  intended 
to  be.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  administered 
impartially  so  long  as  this  agreement  exists.  While  it 
continues,  and  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  in 
regard  to  the  granting  of  licences  remains  as  undefined 
as  it  is  under  the  expiring  Act,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the 
extension  Act,  so  long  the  licences  will  be  withheld  from 
competitors  and  jobbed  in  the  interests  of  the  Marconi 
Company.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  desirable  to 
restrict  the  time  fixed  by  the  present  Bill  ;  and  at  the 
most  it  ought  not  to  exceed  another  two  years,  the  term 
of  the  original  Act  of  1904. 

The  present  Postmaster-General  in  a  speech  on  the 
Bill  said  :  “The  Post  Office  desired  to  give  every  facility 
to  experiments  by  rival  systems  ;  they  wanted  to  have 
experiments  tried  on  these  rival  systems  in  order  that 
they  could  see  which  was  the  best.  He  took  the 
same  view  as  his  predecessor  and  had  no  desire  to 
limit  experiments,  but  on  the  contrary  to  encourage 
as  far  as  might  be  the  various  systems.”  That  is 
the  laudable  object  to  pursue  ;  but  what  is  actually 
pursued  is  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany,  the  discouragement  of  invention  and  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  with  consequent  injury  to  the  public 
interests.  The  grant  of  licences  freely  to  wireless- 
telegraphy  companies,  with  no  other  motives  but  that 
of  giving  free  play  to  all  competing  systems,  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
Postmaster-General  can  be  attained.  Experiment  and 
enterprise  are  stifled  whilst  licences  are  withheld  in  order 
that  the  commercial  agreement  between  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  Marconi  Company  may  make  things 
easy  and  profitable  for  both.  The  Postmaster-General 
plausibly  urged  the  extension  of  the  Act  by  the  present 
Bill  by  the  suggestion  that  if  the  process  of  wireless 
telegraphy  proceeded  so  rapidly  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  inventions  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  introduce  other 
legislation,  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  his  successor  before  the  end  of  six  years. 
But  he  is  purposing  to  extend  a  system  which  is 
retarding  wireless  telegraph)-  and  the  discovery  of 
inventions.  While  it  exists  there  is  every  reason 
to  fear  that  the  stage  may  be  long  retarded  before 
the  date  for  the  legislation  he  speaks  of  will  have 
arrived.  What  the  public  wish  to  know,  and  what 
they  are  prevented  from  knowing,  is  whether  it  is  true 
that  there  are  rival  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy 
which  are  better  and  safer  than  that  of  the  Marconi 
Company,  which  are  not  liable  to  disturbance  from 
wireless  electrical  currents  and  so  to  be  tapped,  espe¬ 
cially  in  time  of  war.  If  there  are  such  systems  we 
can  only  be  assured  of  it  by  their  being  permitted  to 
operate  in  free  competition  ;  and  this  they  have  not  been 
and  are  not  allowed  to  do  owing  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Postmaster-General’s  agreement  with  the  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany.  If  the  Postmaster-General  is  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  issuing  licences  by  this  agreement,  his  power 
of  prohibiting  the  operations  of  all  other  companies  than 
the  one  favoured  by  Government  ought  to  come  to  an 
end,  and  competitors  be  left  free  as  they  are  in  other 
countries.  There  they  have  all  liberty  to  engage  on 
equal  terms  ;  and  there  is  no  protection  of  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  When  the  Bill  comes  before 
Parliament  again  after  Whitsuntide,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  down  the 
period  of  four  years  to  two  at  most  as  provided  by  the 


original  Act.  Before  that  time  has  expired  it  will  be 
possible  to  prepare  legislation  so  defining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Postmaster-General  shall  issue  his 
licences  that  equal  justice  will  be  done  to  all  and  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  worked  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  public. 


RELIGIOUS  ASCENDENCY  OR  RELIGIOUS 
EQUALITY? 

T  T  has  now  become  clear  what  is  the  fundamental  issue 
the  country  has  to  settle  in  the  controversy  of  the 
Education  Bill.  One  by  one,  as  the  debate  in  the 
House  and  the  discussion  in  the  country  proceeds, 
adventitious  points  are  dropped,  and  false  issues  ex¬ 
posed.  The  real  question  is,  shall  the  State  impose, 
or  allow  to  be  imposed,  one  form  of  religious  teaching 
in  the  State  schools,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  or  shall  the  wishes,  or  acquiescence,  of  the 
parents  be  the  condition  of  religious  teaching  ?  The 
issue,  shall  religious  teaching  be  excluded  from  the 
schools,  may  be  dismissed  as  settled.  In  this  matter 
the  House  of  Commons  maybe  taken  fairly  to  represent 
the  country,  and  the  decision  is  emphatic  that  religious 
teaching  shall  not  be  banished  by  law  from  the  schools. 
But  the  Government  do  propose  to  make  it  an  “  extra  ”, 
a  kind  of  excrescence  on  school,  by  putting  it  outside 
school  hours.  Neither  have  the  Government  ventured 
to  make  it  a  duty  on  education  authorities  to  give  the 
religious  teaching  which  the  Government  have  author¬ 
ised.  In  the  result  under  the  Government  scheme  the 
place  occupied  by  religious  teaching  may  be  much  less 
but  it  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  established  an  ascendency  for  a  particular  type 
of  religion,  with  all  the  drawbacks  and  all  the  evils 
which  every  ascendency,  even  if  on  the  whole  the  best 
arrangement,  necessarily  involves,  without  any  set-oflf 
in  the  way  of  increased  security  for  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  or  compensation  in  gain  of  educational  unity. 
Looking  at  the  Bill  now,  in  the  light  of  fuller  explana¬ 
tion  by  its  authors  and  closer  grasp  of  its  details,  we 
wonder  that  a  scheme  could  be  produced  which  com¬ 
bined  so  many  disadvantages  with  so  little  gain.  This 
is  no  mere  partisan  statement.  Its  authors  admit 
with  the  utmost  frankness  the  imperfections  of  their  Bill ; 
they  do  not  pretend  it  is  what  they  would  have  desired 
it  to  be  ;  their  constant  excuse,  and  Mr.  Birrell’s  tone 
is  always  one  of  excuse,  is  that  they  had  to  do  the 
best  they  could  in  the  circumstances.  This  is  just 
what  it  seems  to  us  they  have  not  done  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  have  painfully  hammered  out  the  plan  which 
could  produce  the  smallest  results  with  the  largest 
amount  of  friction.  The  Government  admit  that  the 
Bill  is  practically  not  an  Education  Bill ;  it  does  next  to 
nothing  to  advance  education  ;  as  a  religious  settlement, 
it  is  not  logical,  it  is  not  consistent,  it  is  not  equitable  ; 
minorities,  as  Mr.  Birrell  says,  must  suffer  ;  it  is  not 
a  settlement,  for  it  offends  certain  sections  of  the  nation 
too  deeply  for  them  ever  to  accept  it,  and  these  sections 
are  too  powerful  and  too  numerous,  even  if  a  minority, 
to  be  ignored.  If  they  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  new 
arrangement,  it  can  be  no  settlement. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Bill  is  expected 
to  accomplish.  Only  if  looked  at  from  a  purely  party 
point  of  view  is  the  Bill  intelligible.  At  first  sight 
it  seemed  to  us  merely  a  device  to  satisfy  the  political 
nonconformist  ;  and  everything  that  has  happened 
in  the  meantime  has  tended  to  convince  us  that 
our  first  thought  was  right.  The  Bill  must  have  been 
meant  to  do  something,  and  one  thing  it  can  do  is 
to  settle  the  account  between  the  nonconformists  and 
the  Government  ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  only 
thing  it  can  do.  It  is  idle  for  Mr.  Birrell  to  insist  that 
the  undenominationalism  established  by  the  Bill  is  not 
nonconformity.  That  is  not  the  point.  Whether  it  is 
nonconformity  or  something  contrary  to  nonconformity, 
the  nonconformists  are  satisfied  with  it  and  only  they. 
It  is  what  they  want.  And  the  exceptions  in  the  Bill, 
contrary  to  nonconformist  sentiment,  but  emphasise 
the  fact".  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  frankly  enough  that 
Clause  4  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 
I  Catbclies  and  Jews  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  through  the 
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Irish  Nationalist  members  are  of  importance  to  the 
Government  in  the  House  ;  also  it  would  not  do  to 
turn  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  vote  Liberal  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  Tory,  into  a  solid  body  of  opponents. 
The  other  exception,  the  two  days’  denominational 
teaching  in  Church  schools  taken  over  by  the  State,  is 
so  thoroughly  illusory  that  the  nonconformists  do  not 
object  to  it.  It  looked  well  on  paper  and  meant  nothing. 

Not  being  able  to  acknowledge  the  real  motive 
of  the  Bill,  sheer  partisanship,  the  Government’s  diffi¬ 
culties  in  finding  a  decent  pretext  for  it  are  natural 
enough.  They  have  to  argue  that  the  religion  that 
they  are  establishing  is  in  effect  the  national  religion. 
They  say  it  represents  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
parents.  Only  on  the  acceptance  of  the  standpoint  of 
ascendency  is  this  a  relevant  argument  at  all.  It  is  as 
much  an  offence  against  religious  equality  to  force  on  a 
man  or  his  child  the  religion  of  the  majority,  if  he  does 
not  want  it,  as  the  religion  of  the  smallest  minority. 
Then  they  take  refuge  in  the  plea  that  it  is  not  the 
religion  of  any  one  denomination.  In  other  words  they 
say,  we  will  compensate  you  for  not  allowing  you  to  have 
your  own  religion  by  insisting  on  your  having  what  is 
nobody’s  religion.  Any  honest  and  religious  man 
would  say  without  hesitation,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
religious  ascendency  at  all,  establish  at  any  rate  some¬ 
body’s  religion  ;  a  faith  that  some  religious  communion 
accepts.  Teach  it  in  its  entirety,  and  at  any  rate  you 
will  be  teaching  religion,  if  not  my  religion.  To  esta¬ 
blish  undenominationalism  is  to  establish  a  lie.  If  it 
were  really  undenominational,  it  would  not  be  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  the  least  common  religious  denominator 
resulting  would,  as  Dr.  Clifford  has  honestly  insisted, 
be  history  and  literature  ;  Scripture  certainly,  but  not 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  under  the  name 
undenominational  there  is  given  teaching  which  any 
denomination  rejects,  religion  is  being  taught  under 
false  pretences  :  it  is  a  lie.  We  agree  that  there 
is  often  enough  good  religious  teaching  in  provided 
schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  teacher,  without 
any  intention  of  breaking  rules,  is  giving  denomina¬ 
tional  teaching.  It  may  please  Mr.  Birrell  that 
Christianity  should  be  taught  under  false  pretences  :  it 
does  not  please  us. 

What  is  the  Government’s  answer  to  the  proposal  to 
give  the  right  of  entry  to  all  denominations  alike, 
every  denomination  to  direct  the  religious  teaching  of 
its  own  children,  those  who  desire  for  their  children 
-Cowper-Temple  instruction  to  be  allowed  to  have  it, 
counting  as  a  denomination  by  themselves  ?  For  this 
is  the  alternative  to  ascendency,  the  only  alternative, 
secularism  being  already  negatived.  In  argument  they 
have  no  answer.  Mr.  Birrell  admits  that  on  paper,  as 
he  would  say,  there  is  no  case  against  it  ;  but  he 
says — it  is  all  he  can  say — it  would  not  work.  He  has 
found  out  it  would  not  work  only  since  he  discovered 
that  the  nonconformists  do  not  like  the  plan,  perhaps  we 
might  say  since  he  discovered  Mr.  Llovd-George  did 
not  like  the  plan.  During  the  election  he  expressed 
himself  more  than  once  in  favour  of  some  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  So  that  Mr.  Birrell  gets  votes  for  his  party 
on  one  representation — he  got  the  votes  of  many 
Liberal  Churchmen  on  this — and  when  those  votes 
have  put  him  in  power  repudiates  it.  He  may  have 
been  the  victim  of  force  majeure  :  that  is  not  our 
affair.  If  he  had  the  honesty  to  say  that  he  still 
believes  this  to  be  the  best  settlement  but  circum¬ 
stances  were  too  strong  for  him,  we  could  respect 
his  attitude  much  more  than  we  do  now.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  there  are  practical  difficulties  to  be 
met  in  adopting  this  settlement  ;  but  it  is  not  for  Mr. 
Birrell  to  shelter  himself  behind  them.  He  should  have 
considered  the  difficulties  before  he  spoke  approvingly 
of  the  proposal  during  the  elections.  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  on  another  occasion  we  will  examine  them 
in  detail.  As  in  everything  else,  wre  have  to  take  the 
balance  of  advantage.  A  national  denominational  sys¬ 
tem,  recognised,  inspected,  and  regulated  by  the  State, 
might  have  been  the  best  solution  :  but  facts  have  put 
this  out  of  court.  The  dual  system  has  worked  but 
imperfectly.  A  State  system  imposing  on  all  a  religious 
compromise  enormous  numbers  do  not  acquiesce  in 
would  be  a  monstrous  injustice.  There  remains  but 
the  system  of  universal  right  of  entry.  It  is  equal,  it 


is  consistent  ;  its  equality  is  positive  ;  consisting  not  in 
saving  everyone  from  having  what  he  does  not  want 
but  in  allowing  him  to  have  what  he  does  want. 


THE  BELGIAN  ELECTIONS. 

HTHE  Belgian  Elections  have  not,  as  was  anticipated 
in  some  quarters,  turned  out  the  Government. 
The  Catholic  majority  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  Belgium  still  prevails  ;  but  it  has  been 
reduced  from  twenty  to  twelve.  Previous  to  the 
General  Election  there  were  ninety-three  Catholics, 
forty-three  Liberals,  twenty-eight  Socialists,  and  two 
Independents  in  the  Lower  Chamber.  Under  the 
somewhat  complex  arrangements  prevalent  in  Belgium 
one  half  of  the  Chamber  has  to  retire  every  two  years. 
Eighty-five  deputies  had  therefore  to  seek  a  renewal  of 
their  mandate,  and  these  included  fifty-four  Catholics, 
twenty  Liberals,  ten  Socialists  and  one  Independent. 
The  Catholics  have  lost  one  seat  at  Namur,  Dinan, 
Courtrai  and  Antwerp,  three  to  the  Liberals  and  one  to 
the  Socialists.  The  Abbe  Daens,  a  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  always  voted  with  the  Opposition,  has  also 
been  replaced  by  a  Liberal.  We  may  however  add 
that  Antwerp  was  only  won  by  a  fluke  in  1902  ;  when 
M.  de  Meestre  was  returned  owing  to  the  panic 
engendered  by  the  riots,  and  that  the  loss  of  Courtrai 
was  very  nearly  balanced  by  a  win  at  Ypres.  On  the 
whole  the  Catholics  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves.  They  are  for  almost  every  purpose  a  com¬ 
pact  and  an  united  party,  whilst  their  opponents  were 
only  agreed  in  one  respect,  to  turn  out  the  present 
Government,  and  would,  had  they  succeeded,  have 
dissolved  into  their  divergent  factions  of  Liberals,  of 
Socialists  and  of  Independents. 

The  Opposition  was  united  on  a  programme,  the 
declaration  of  the  Liberal  Left,  adopted  on  21  December, 
1901.  This  declaration  embodied  four  great  principles  : 
compulsory  education,  universal  suffrage,  compulsory 
military  service,  and  working-class  legislation.  Com¬ 
pulsory  education  does  not  yet  prevail  in  Belgium. 
Beyond  this  primary  instruction  is  essentially  denomi¬ 
national  in  its  character  and  it  is  not  universal.  A 
hundred  thousand  children  attend  no  school  whatever, 
the  result  in  the  main  of  the  somewhat  complex  working 
of  the  educational  system.  The  present  suffrage  is  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  in  Belgium, 
M.  Bernaert,  at  one  time  Prime  Minister  but  now  an 
independent  member  of  the  Catholic  party.  It  was  the 
product  of  deep  and  anxious  thought  and  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  Every  Belgian  who 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  is  entitled  to  one 
vote  if  he  has  lived  for  one  year  in  the  same  commune. 
Everyone  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  is  the  head 
of  a  family  is  entitled  to  a  second  vote.  A  third  vote 
is  given  to  every  voter  who,  being  over  twenty-five,  has 
landed  property  worth  ^j8o,  a  corresponding  yearly 
income  from  such  property  or  ^4  a  year  from  the  Belgian 
funds  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  savings 
banks.  Three  votes  are  the  maximum  that  any  Belgian 
can  enjoy  but  a  third  vote  may  also,  where  not  otherwise 
secured,  be  acquired  by  a  diploma  of  higher  instruction 
or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondary  instruction.  The 
Liberals  and  Socialists  propose  to  simplify  all  this  by 
universal  suffrage,  though  many  Liberals  are  prepared 
to  retain  the  second  vote  given  to  the  father  of  a 
family.  Both  sections  of  the  Opposition  are  united  in 
regarding  the  property  vote  as  mischievous  because  it 
doubles  the  voting  power  of  a  large  number  of  small 
yeomen  and  tenant-farmers  who  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Catholic  party.  The  third  reform  is  obligatory 
military  service.  As  the  law  now  stands  a  young  man 
who  has  been  chosen  by  lot  to  serve  his  country  may, 
if  he  has  sufficient  funds  at  his  disposal,  secure  as  his 
substitute  some  poor  beggar  who  is  only  too  glad  to 
make  a  living  in  this  way.  The  Opposition  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  wage  war  against  this  privilege.  In  the  words 
of  M.  Hymans,  the  young  Liberal  leader,  they  wish  to 
replace  an  army  of  paupers  by  a  national  army.  There 
however  their  agreement  ends.  The  Liberals  desire  to 
make  this  army  efficient,  but  the  Socialists  in  their 
anti-military  fervour  want  to  lower  the  period  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  to  a  minimum.  They  require 
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only  a  short  period  of  instruction  and  would  reduce  the 
length  of  annual  service  with  the  colours  to  eight  days. 
It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  had  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  carried  the  day,  they  would  soon  have  split  over  the 
constitution  of  the  national  army.  The  fourth  point  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Liberal  Left  is  working-class 
legislation  and  the  organisation  of  the  fight  against  the 
ownership  of  land  in  mortmain.  Here  again  we 
see  how  hollow  is  the  union  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Liberal  leaders  are  very  reticent  in  their  speeches 
and  election  addresses  upon  labour  legislation,  for  they 
fear  to  alienate  their  wealthier  manufacturing  sup¬ 
porters.  On  the  other  hand  working-class  legislation 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors  in  the  Socialist 
programme. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  Catholics 
at  the  polls.  They  have  done  well  for  Belgium  and  we 
wish  our  friend  and  neighbour  wealthy  and  prosperous. 
We  welcome  the  Catholic  success  also  because  it  means 
the  victory  of  two  principles  which  we  hold  dear : 
denominational  education  and  the  presence  of  a  stable 
element  in  the  electorate.  The  attitude  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  press  and  notably  of  the  “  Times  ”  on  Belgian 
politics  can  hardly  be  described  as  honest.  Here  we 
are  fighting  the  same  battle  as  the  Belgian  Catholics. 
We  are  struggling  to  secure  justice  for  denominational 
schools  ;  how  absurd  the  inconsistency  of  editors  who 
whilst  supporting  us  in  England  sacrifice  this  principle 
in  their  articles  on  foreign  politics.  Again  they  are 
illogical  when  they  advocate  plural  voting  in  England 
but  not  in  Belgium. 

These  are  however  but  side  issues.  One  great  fact 
remains.  The  Catholic  Cabinets  which  have  governed 
Belgium  for  twenty-two  years  have  given  the  country 
peace  and  prosperity  without  parallel  in  the  place  of 
that  endless  internal  strife  which  prevailed  before  1884. 
Their  majority  is  a  small  one  but  it  is  sufficient  so 
long  as  it  remains  united.  When  M.  Bernaert  framed 
his  law  he  never  expected  a  larger  majority  than  eight, 
and  considered  such  a  majority  sufficient  in  a  Chamber 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy.  The  Liberals  had  only 
a  majority  of  ten  in  1878.  The  Catholic  party  must 
now  close  its  ranks  resolutely  upon  every  issue 
and  repair  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  educational 
system  and  they  may  win  seats  in  1908  at  Ghent, 
Mons,  Alost,  S.  Nicholas,  Termonde  and  Hasselt. 
There  must  be  no  more  disagreement  within  the  party  ; 
no  more  disputes  over  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp. 
M.  Bernaert  has  rendered  great  and  important  services 
to  his  country  in  the  past.  He  will  do  more  for 
Belgium  if  he  and  his  supporters  forget  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  utilitarian,  the  mercantile  or  the 
material  policy  of  the  King.  A  majority  of  thirteen 
will  stand  no  trifling.  The  fight  during  the  next  two 
years  will  be  hotly  contested.  M.  Paul  Hymans,  the 
Liberal  leader,  is  a  man  of  striking  ability.  M.  van  de 
Velde  has  made  the  Socialist  party  what  it  is.  The 
Catholic  Government  ha\e  had  to  face  many  violent 
attacks  in  the  past  but  their  ability  and  their  organisa¬ 
tion  have  hitherto  won  the  day.  They  must  not  give 
any  opportunity  to  the  enemy  ;  for  if  they  do,  the  gerry¬ 
mandering  of  the  constituencies  will  rob  them  of  every 
chance  of  ever  recovering  lost  ground.  M.  Smet  van 
der  Nayer  is  an  able  and  an  efficient  Premier  who  has 
done  much  for  his  party  and  his  country.  He  has 
many  years  before  him  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
Belgium  will  enable  him  to  devote  those  years  to  its 
progress  and  prosperity. 


THE  CITY. 

A/T  ARKETS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  weak  ; 

on  the  contrary  they  are  disposed  to  firmness, 
but  they  are  intensely  dull.  Consols  are  quoted  at  J 
higher  for  the  July  account,  and  American  rails  are 
nearly  all  higher,  though  the  gains  during  the  week  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fractions  of  the  dollar  except 
in  the  case  of  Atchisons,  which  have  risen  i4  Unions 
have  risen  ^  and  Baltimores  £  and  so  on.  The  only 
exception  to  the  all-prevailing  stagnation  and  apathy 
have  been  PremierDiamond  Deferred,  which  have  fallen 
■early  2  after  their  recent  big  rise  ;  and  Anglo- 


American  A’s,  which  have  been  a  strong  market,  rising 
at  one  time  to  27I,  a  price  they  have  not  touched  within 
the  memory  of  man.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that 
for  the  time  being  speculation  is  dead.  People  who 
want  to  buy  for  investment,  or  to  realise  for  money, 
or  to  change  their  securities,  will  always  keep  a  certain 
number  of  brokers  and  jobbers  employed,  but  it  is  a 
very  small  number.  The  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  trust  companies  also  contribute  a  certain 
amount  of  business  every  day.  This  is  the  cream  of 
Stock  Exchange  business,  and  is  whipped  off  by  the 
richest  and  oldest  established  firms  of  brokers.  But  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  brokers  and  jobbers  depend 
for  their  income  upon  the  speculative  disposition  of  the 
public,  and  when  that  is  dormant,  one  doesn’t  see  how 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
earn  a  living  wage. 

Some  of  them  no  doubt  turn  to  promoting  new 
companies,  or  floating  new  issues,  which  accounts 
for  the  deluge  of  prospectuses  which  has,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  flooded  the  press,  to  the  newspaper 
proprietors’  delight  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  general 
public.  We  quite  agree  with  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  described  motor-omnibuses  as  “  infernal 
machines  ”,  though  we  do  not  well  see  how,  as 
he  demanded,  the  number  of  them  can  be  limitecL 
There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  number  of  motor- 
omnibus  companies  anxious  to  share  their  profits  with 
the  public.  The  latest  is  the  Gearless  Motor-omnibus 
Co.,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  patent  which  drives  without  the  chain¬ 
gearing.  The  abolition  of  the  speed  gear  would  seem' 
to  be  a  great  advantage,  as  it  would  diminish  the  noise 
and  vibration  which  makes  these  infernal  machines  such 
a  nuisance  to  the  town.  But  all  patents  are  highly 
speculative.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Gearless  Motor-omnibus  Co.  is  Chairman 
also  of  the  Daimler  (1904)  Company  which  has  gone 
ahead  so  remarkably  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  issue  of  Korean  Waterworks  bonds  was  all 
underwritten,  but  we  understand  that  the  underwriters 
have  had  to  take  up  a  large  percentage  of  their  bonds,, 
which  shows  the  timid  mood  of  the  public.  For  we 
believe  that  this  is  a  sound  undertaking  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  the  underwriters  will  sell  their  bonds  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  issue  of  new  shares  by 
the  Argentine  Great  Western  Railway,  which  was  also 
underwritten,  was  over-applied  for  many  times,  and  the- 
underwriters  got  their  commissions  without  having  to 
take  a  share.  When  the  promoters  of  an  issue  are 
known  and  trusted,  there  is  plenty  of  money  waiting  to 
be  used.  The  new  Argentine  Great  Western  shares 
were  issued  at  £io\,  and  are  now  quoted  n£  to  11J-. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  of  “  stagging  ” 
by  the  Trust  companies  and  other  specimens  of  the 
Monarch  of  the  Glen,  but  as  the  shares  are  really  worth 
£  1 2  105-.,  and  as  the  Stock  Exchange  has  nothing  else- 
to  divert  its  attention,  we  may  see  quite  a  lively  market 
in  these  shares  during  the  summer. 

The  chances  of  the  Kaffir  market  do  not  seem  tempting, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  continued  political  agitation. 
It  is  said  that  sixty  Radical  members  of  Parliament  have 
obtained  a  day  from  the  complaisant  Sir  Henry  Camp^ 
bell  -  Bannerman  immediately  after  Whitsuntide  for 
the  discussion  of  the  everlasting  Chinese  question. 
The  motion,  we  are  informed,  will  take  the  form  of  a 
censure  on  the  Government  for  not  insisting  on  the  total 
and  immediate  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  South 
Africa.  Though  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  motion  will 
be  carried,  still  it  might  have  the  effect  of  wring¬ 
ing  some  further  concession  to  the  extremists  from 
the  Government  in  the  direction  of  Chinese  pro¬ 
hibition.  Then  there  is  the  West  Ridgeway  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  report,  it  is  said,  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
If  so,  there  will  certainly  be  more  alarming  debates  on 
the  Transvaal:  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  should  be- 
very  reluctant  to  enter  the  Kaffir  market  on  the  long 
side.  Possibly  this  time  next  year  the  new  elections 
in  the  Transvaal  may  be  over,  and  the  mining  industry 
on  a  firm  basis.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  we  may  once; 
more  see  a  South  African  boom. 
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INSURANCE. 

'T'HERE  are  awkward  corners  to  be  negotiated  in 
Life  assurance  as  well  as  in  motoring,  and  the 
Gresham  Life  Office  bids  fair  to  tackle  safely  its  par¬ 
ticular  corner.  The  society  has  just  made'  another 
valuation  of  its  liabilities,  and  the  result  on  the  whole 
must  be  greeted  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  some  years  ago  the  position  of  the  Gresham 
was  viewed  with  apprehension  by  the  managers  of  other 
insurance  companies.  The  great  cause  of  the  Gresham’s 
difficulties  was  extravagant  expenditure.  From  1895 
to  1900  it  paid  for  commission  and  expenses  ^£26  14.?. 
out  of  every  £j  100  receiv  ed.  For  the  past  five  years  it 
has  spent  ,£19  5 s.  This  difference  of  _£y  gs.  per  £jioo 
means  something  like  ,£370,000  in  five  years,  and  it  is 
to  this  decrease  in  expenditure  that  the  surplus  revealed 
by  the  valuation  is  mainly  due.  If  the  Gresham  is  to 
become  a  profitable  office  for  people  to  assure  in,  this 
move  in  the  direction  of  economy  must  be  carried  a 
great  deal  further.  Another  £5  must  be  knocked  off 
the  present  expenditure  of  ,£19  55.  before  it  reaches  the 
average  expenditure  of  British  Life  offices. 

Much  more  than  economy  is  needed  before  the 
Gresham  can  give  decent  bonuses  to  its  policyholders. 
The  surplus  in  a  Life  office  comes  from  the  excess  of  the 
rate  of  interest  earned  by  the  funds  above  the  rate  used 
for  calculating  the  liability  ;  from  the  expenditure  pro¬ 
vided  for  being  more  than  the  expenditure  incurred,  and 
from  the  mortality  experienced  being  more  favourable 
than  the  mortality  shown  by  the  tables  emploved. 
Before  the  Gresham  can  realise  large  profits  from 
interest  it  must  calculate  its  liabilities  by  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  3^  per  cent.,  which  it  now  assumes.  In 
order  to  do  this — and  it  must  be  done — the  profits  of 
future  years  will  have  to  be  applied  to  providing  stronger 
reserves  than  at  present,  instead  of  being  paid  away  as 
bonuses. .  Other  companies  have  accumulated  stronger 
reserves  in  the  past,  and  so  afford  a  greater  margin  of 
security  and  larger  sources  of  surplus  than  the  Gresham, 
which  will  have  to  employ  the  profits  of  future  years  in 
providing  normal  sources  of  surplus. 

The  scandals  connected  with  some  of  the  American 
Life  offices  brought  out  very  clearly  the  dangers  of  the 
Tontine  bonus  system,  under  which  bonuses  are  given 
to  those  who  survive  a  selected  period — commonly 
twenty  years  and  to  those  only.  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  system  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  worst 
abuses,  and  it  has  now  been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the. State,  of  New  \  ork.  Two-thirds  of  the  participating 
policies  in  the  Gresham  are  on  the  Tontine  bonus 
system,  and  we  are  curious  to  see  what  course  the 
society  will  adopt  in  regard  to  such  policies.  The 
existing  ones  must  be  kept  on  ;  but  will  it  issue  any 
more  of  the  same  kind  now  that  the  Tontine  svstem 
has  been  so  utterly  discredited  ?  The  system  has 
many  advantages  for  an  inferior  Life  office.  If  a 
man  has  to  wait  twenty  years  before  receiving  a 
bonus,  he  cannot  compare  the  profits  on  his  policy 
with  the  bonuses  declared  by  other  companies,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  can  only  swear.  He 
has  no  remedy. 

It  is  too  frequently  found  that  companies  which 
give  very  poor  bonuses  yearly  or  quinquennially  anti¬ 
cipate  paying  the  most  marvellous  bonuses  twenty  ! 
} e ^rs  hence.  Of  course,  the  prophet  proves  wrong 
and  the  profits  prove  small ;  but  it  is  very  convenient 

v?rtF°  a  °n^  ^or  twenty  years  without  being  found  out. 
When  bad  results  are  declared  policyholders  are  apt  l 
to  complain,  as  witness  the  story  told  by  a  certain 
major.  “I  became  —  never  mind  how— the  local 
secretary  of  an  insurance  company — never  mind  which 
and  of  course  knew  nothing  about  the  subject.  But 
the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  were  pleased  when  I 
called  on  them,  and  they  took  policies.  After  a  bit  the 
head  office  sent  me  a  lot  of  papers  called  bonus  certi¬ 
ficates,  which  meant  that  the  people  were  to  have  their 
assurance  made  more  without  paying  any  extra.  I 
thought  they  ought  to  be  pleased,  and  posted  a  few  of 
them.  Every  one  of  those  policyholders  came  round 
making  a  fuss  because  they  got  so  little.  Well,  I  was 
not  going  to  be  bothered  that  way  any  more,  sc  I  took 
the  whole  lot  and  threw  them  on  the  fire”.  A  little  ex¬ 
perience  soon  teaches,  even  in  the  matter  of  insurance. 


“COLONEL  NEWCOME.” 

/'"'RITICISM  of  the  performance  at  His  Majesty’s 
^  Theatre  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads, 

!  the  adaptation  of  Thackeray’s  novel  by  Mr.  Michael 
Morton,  and  the  acting  and  mounting  of  the  play  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  his  company.  Thackeray  is 
more  difficult  to  dramatise  than  any  other  novelist 
because,  although  “Vanity  Fair”  and  “The  Nevvcomes” 
are  great  human  epics  and  therefore  full  of  dramatic 
situations,  it  is  not  in  them  that  the  charm  lies,  but  in 
“  the  facility  and  felicity  of  the  style,  imitating  none, 
inimitable  by  any”,  if  we  may  borrow  Bacon’s  courtly 
description  of  James  I.’s  balderdash.  Take  such  a 
touch  of  word-painting  as  the  supper-scene  at  Mrs. 
Hobson  Nevvcome’s.  “  The  refreshment  was  rather 
meagre.  The  foreign  artists  generally  dashed  downstairs, 
and  absorbed  all  the  ices,  creams,  & c.  To  those  coming 
late  there  were  chicken-bones,  table-cloths  puddled  with 
melted  ice,  glasses  hazy  with  sherry,  and  broken  bits  of 
bread  ”.  That  kind  of  art  cannot  be  reproduced  on  the 
stage,  nor  can  the  moralisings,  at  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  sneer  in  these  days.  Mr.  Morton  had  there¬ 
fore  a  very  difficult  task  :  he  had  to  pick  out  and  piece 
together  in  as  effective  a  mosaic  as  might  be  the  leading 
situations  within  the  compass  of  a  four-act  play. 
Except  in  the  first  act,  which  is  a  hopeless  and  inartistic 
jumble,  Mr.  Morton  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
series  of  pictures,  the  ball-room,  Rosey’s  wedding,  the 
squalid  lodgings,  and  the  Charterhouse,  which  to  any¬ 
one  who  had  not  read  the  book — for  that’s  the  test — 
would  give  a  very  good  idea  of  Thackeray’s  work  and 
its  imperishable  moral.  Mr.  Morton  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  reproduced  more  of  Thackeray’s  very 
words,  and  not  made  Colonel  Newcome  say  “  what 
pigmies  we  are,  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority  ”,  or 
Fred  Bayham  go  on  repeating  “  it  mislikes  me”.  The 
first  act  is  a  compound  of  the  “  Cave  of  Harmony  ”, 
the  dinner  at  Nerot’s  hotel  in  Clifford  Street,  and 
the  banquet  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
Colonel’s  new  mansion  in  Hyde  Park  Terrace. 
This  attempt  at  selection  and  combination  is  a  failure. 
When  the  dinner  at  Nerot’s  hotel  was  given,  Clive 
was  a  schoolboy,  and  Barnes  Newcome  was  a  very 
young  man.  Both  got  tipsy,  and  Clive  threw-  a  wine¬ 
glass  in  his  cousin’s  face  for  laughing  at  his  father’s 
song.  All  this  business  transferred  to  Hyde  Park 
Terrace  is  absurd,  for  Clive  was  then  on  the  point 
of  being  married,  and  the  substitution  of  Lord 
Farintosh  for  Barnes  is  an  indefensible  departure  from 
the  original.  Farintosh  was  dissipated,  but  Thackeray 
knew  his  world  too  well  to  draw  him  as  an  out¬ 
rageous  cad.  Before  discussing  the  actors  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  their  costumes. 

I  do  not  set  up  as  an  authority  on  the  dress  of 
the  early  \  ictorian  days  ;  I  merely  take  Richard  Doyle’s 
illustrations,  according  to  which  gentlemen  had  already 
abandoned  trilled  shirt-fronts  and  coloured  swallow- 
tails,  and  wore  large  black  satin  “  stocks”  and  frock- 
coats  in  the  day,  and  something  very  like  our  present 
dress-suits  at  night,  except  that  the  trousers  w7ere 
practically  “tights”,  and  the  white  “choker”  was 
wound  round  and  round  the  neck  like  a  stock  and  tied 
in  an  enormous  bow7.  It  this  is  correct  (and  it  can  be 
confirmed  by  other  pictures),  the  costumes  of  Clive, 
Barnes,  and  Farintosh  in  the  first  act  are  quite  wrrong, 
and  belong  to  the  days  of  George  IV.  At  the  ball, 
in  the  second  act,  Clive  appears  in  blue  silk  stockings 
with  knee-breeches  and  coat  of  the  same  colour.  Sir 
Barnes  wears  over  his  black-cloth  tights  a  dress-coat  of 
sapphire-blue  velvet  with  satin  facings.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  ’forties  young  gentlemen  so  dressed  them¬ 
selves  for  a  ball.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s 
make-up  is  that  he  looks,  not  like  a  lean  sallow7  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  like  a  plump  Royal  duke,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  as  he  was,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  he 
will  be.  Seeing  that  Thackeray  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
sketch  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  evening  kit  at  M  rs. 
Hobson’s  ball,  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  white 
w7aistcoat  and  white  duck  trousers,  I  cannot  imagine 
why  Mr.  Tree  did  not  adopt  it. 

Of  the  acting  not  so  much  need  be  said,  as  there 
were  only  three  people  who  acted,  Mr.  Tree,  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  and  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite.  I  do  not 
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mind  admitting-  that  I  came  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
applaud.  If  I  had  been  asked  to  choose  from  the 
whole  rang-e  of  English  fiction  the  character  which 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  would  be  most  likely  to  make  a 
mess  of,  I  would  unhesitatingly  have  spotted  Colonel 
Newcome.  Mr.  Tree  must  not  be  angry  if  I  say  that 
he  is  (in  my  opinion)  as  far  removed,  physically  and 
morally,  from  the  type  of  the  fine  old  English  gentle¬ 
man  as  one  man  can  be  from  another  of  his  species.  So 
much  the  greater  is  the  artistic  triumph  of  this 
impersonation,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  things 
that  Mr.  Tree  has  ever  done,  but  one  of  the  most 
finished  pieces  of  acting  which  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
English  stage.  Colonel  Newcome  in  his  uniformat  the 
ball  is  splendid,  and  in  his  shabby  clothes  in  the 
lodgings  he  strikes  the  true  note  of  tragedy.  The 
celebrated  death-scene  is  spoiled  by  two  defects  :  it  is 
too  protracted  by  repetition,  and  one  is  haunted 
at  the  last  moments  by  the  plumpness  of  German 
Royalty,  which  surely  might  have  been  toned  down 
by  a  little  alteration  of  make-up.  The  Colonel’s 
peroration  about  his  “honour”,  when  he  hears  the 
bank  has  smashed,  fell  flat,  not  from  any  fault  of 
Thackeray’s  or  Mr.  Tree’s,  but  because  of  recent 
years  we  have  heard  too  many  of  those  speeches 
at  company  meetings.  Mrs.  Tree’s  acting  of  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  is  burlesque,  not  comedy.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
was  very  Scotch,  and  Mrs.  Tree  is  not  in  the  least 
Scotch.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  an  old  Scotch¬ 
woman  “nag”,  an  art  in  which  she  is  supreme,  could 
have  admired  Mrs.  Tree  in  the  fourth  act,  though  my 
neighbours  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Actors  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  imitate  any  accent  ;  why  is  it  we  never  can 
get  a  Scotch  man  or  woman  on  the  stage  with  a  tolerable 
accent?  Miss  Marion  Terry’s  Madame  de  Florae  is 
charming  ;  the  slight  French  accent  is  well  done,  though 
the  make-up  is  too  young  and  pretty,  for  Madame  de 
Florae  was  nearly  as  old  as  Colonel  Newcome.  Ethel  too 
is  sweet  and  affecting,  though  I  should  have  liked  Miss 
Lilian  Braithwaite  better  if  she  had  been  more  saucy, 
at  all  events  in  the  ball-room,  and  less  tearful.  Miss 
Bateman  looked  the  part  of  Lady  Kew  well  enough, 
but  she  scolded  like  a  fishwife  rather  than  a  great  lady. 
Miss  Marie  Lohr  I  have  not  seen  before.  She  is  pretty, 
and  played  the  tiny  part  of  Rosey  cleverly,  and  with  an 
amount  of  pert  humour  that  suggests  latent  capacity. 
Mr.  Basil  Gill  is  a  young  actor  with  fine  eyes  and  a 
fine  voice,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  role  of  Clive 
is  stagey  and  conventional.  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  is 
too  broad  and  blatant  in  his  characterisation  of  Barnes 
Newcome  :  his  conception  lacks  subtlety  :  he  is  not 
sufficiently  diabolic.  I  believe  that  nobody  reads 
Thackeray  now.  It  is  therefore  well  that  Mr.  Beer¬ 
bohm  Tree  should  remind  the  rising  generation  that 
there  was  such  a  person,  and  that  he  wrote  great  prose 
poems  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


CORNISH  WIND. 

Op  HERE  is  a  wind  in  Cornwall  that  I  know 
From  any  other  wind,  because  it  smells 
Of  the  warm  honey  breath  of  heather-bells 
And  of  the  sea’s  salt ;  and  these  meet  and  flow 
With  such  sweet  savour  in  such  sharpness  met 
That  the  astonished  sense  in  ecstasy 
Tastes  the  ripe  earth  and  the  unvintaged  sea. 

Wind  out  of  Cornwall,  wind,  if  I  forget : 

Not  in  the  tunnelled  streets  where  scarce  men  breathe 
The  air  they  live  by,  but  wherever  seas 
Blossom  in  foam,  wherever  merchant  bees 
Volubly  traffic  upon  any  heath  : 

If  I  forget,  shame  me  !  or  if  I  find 
A  wind  in  England  like  my  Cornish  wind. 

Arthur  Symons. 


GERMAN  ART— I. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club — Grafton  Gallery — Princes  Club , 

Knigh  is  bridge. 

US  alten  Marchen  winkt  es  —  what|  a  nation 
desires,  or  fears,  and  would  fain  conceal  but 
may  not,  is  told  in  its  songs  and  nursery  tales.  The 
nation  of  London  tells  its  simple  secrets  in  “Dick 
Whittington”  and  the  “  Bailiffs  Daughter  of  Islington  ”, 
and  the  nation  of  London  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
nation  of  Europe,  so  there  is  a  version  of  this  even  in 
modern  Greece,  competing  with  the  last  avatar  of 
Dionysos  as  the  “  Drunken  St.  George  ”.  The  Germans 
have  many  tales,  but  their  own  secret  story  is  that  of 
the  Frog  Princess  or  of  the  Beast  that  wooed  Beauty. 
It  is  told  in  many  other  forms,  but  always  there  is  the 
spell  of  ugliness  outside,  and  the  eager,  beautiful  soul 
within,  the  jewel  in  the  toad’s  head.  That  uncouth 
Germany  really  has  the  anxious  and  beautiful  soul  we 
know,  for  a  new  art  came  into  the  world  to  deliver 
it,  the  art  of  music.  The  sound  of  Germany  is  gone 
out  into  all  lands,  has  subdued  and  inspired  them 
all,  an  awful  and  a  radiant  spirit.  Yet  Germany 
is  not  content,  and  still  hankers  and  struggles  to 
understand  and  possess  the  other  art,  the  art  of 
the  eyes,  the  art  of  the  outside.  This  too  has  been 
granted  to  her  on  one  condition,  that  the  outside 
should  be  German,  that  the  beauty  should  be  of  art 
and  not  a  beauty  of  divine  beings  ;  giants  and 
gnomes,  honest  burghers  and  their  wives,  imp- 
children  and  bristling  warriors,  deep  -  eyed  philo¬ 
sophers  with  landscape  heads,  creatures  with  frog- 
faces  and  tender  hearts,  all  this  and  much  more  was 
to  be  possible,  with  incomparable  faith  and  skill  of 
line  ;  but  the  enchantment  was  still  to  hold  against 
Venus  and  Apollo,  and  to  shut  out  the  world  of  colour. 
Indomitable,  Germany  returns  to  the  charge  ;  her 
professor-artists  storm  the  Alpine  passes  with  the  song 
of  the  Siren  or  of  Mignon  in  their  ears,  her  collections 
of  art  begin  to  put  to  shame  our  own  lazy  reckless 
ways  ;  she  knows  more  about  Greek  art,  about 
Italian  art,  about  French  art,  about  English  art 
than  those  countries  ever  dreamed  of  knowing  them¬ 
selves.  She  knows  all  about  it,  she  has  plans  of  all  the 
corners  of  the  Venusberg,  sections  of  Apollo  and 
Venus  in  every  limb  ;  she  is  ready  to  follow  any  path 
to  the  secret,  from  primitive  to  pointilliste  ;  she  has  a 
complete  set  of  the  “Studio”  on  her  shelves,  with 
tributes  by  Mr.  Baldry  to  the  sincerity  of  many  thou- 
:  sands  of  modern  artists  ;  but  that  hated  and  wholesome 
spell  still  holds. 

For  the  truest  tale  of  all  is  that  of  “  Tannhauser  der 
Ritter  gut  ”  and  what  happened  in  his  interview  with 
that  dear  devil,  Frau  Venus.  But  it  is  only  the  first 
part  of  the  story,  as  usually  told,  that  is  exact.  He  did 
enter  the  Venusberg,  he  did,  after  listening  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  concert,  sit  down  to  the  feast,  and  even  the  little  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  shudder  of  Venus  when  he  asked  for  salt,  and 
the  spilling  of  it  by  the  attendants,  probably  represents 
some  fact  distorted  by  his  nerves.  After  that  point  his 
account  of  what  took  place  cannot  be  trusted.  The  good 
wine  did  go  to  his  head  and  give  him  courage.  But  to 
assert  that  “  soon  he  became  confident,  his  humour 
took  a  jovial  turn,  and  when  the  fair  lady  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  he  answered  her  with 
kisses  of  flame  ”  is  to  play  with  history.  What  really 
happened  was  this.  For  a  few  moments  soft  thoughts 
assailed  him,  and  he  was  about  to  sink  upon  her 
breast.  But  as  he  looked  at  her  with  more  assurance 
and  closer  scrutiny  a  horrible  suspicion  checked  him- 
“  Is  not  this  type  ”,  she  heard  him  mutter,  “  already 
published  in  the  ‘  Jahrbuch  des  Instituts  ’  by  my 
highly-honoured  colleague,  Furtwangler,  who  rightly 
believed  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  Graeco- 
Roman  repetition  of  a  lost  original  ”  ?  “  Will  you  per¬ 

mit  me,  madame  ”,  he  proceeded,  “  to  verify  certain  pro¬ 
portions  ”  ?  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  folding  foot-rule 
and  a  pair  of  calipers.  To  these  remarkable  attentions 
Venus  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  thinking  that  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  northern  fashion  of  making  love.  But 
when  he  seated  himself  again,  jotted  down  some  rapid 
notes,  and  poured  forth  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  her 
person,  she  was  fairly  puzzled.  It  had  a  distant  resem- 
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blance,  it  is  true,  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its  method 
of  enumeration  ;  but  the  figures  were  too  much  of  an 
arithmetical  cast  for  a  lyrical  rhapsody.  And  when 
he  wandered  from  this  subject  to  others,  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  the  Glasgow  School,  and  with 
shining  eyes  recommended  her  to  refurnish  in  the  style 
of  L’Art  Nouveau,  she  felt  that  the  good  Knight  was 
either  making  sport  of  her  or  was  no  fitting  object  of 
her  favour.  Divine  wrath  shook  that  beautiful  form, 
the  lights  went  out,  with  a  rushing  sound  the  vault 
fell  apart,  the  battlements  folded  themselves  away  in 
a  wreath  of  mist,  and  the  good  Knight  found  himself 
alone,  with  his  notebook,  on  the  cold  hillside.  The 
subsequent  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is  true  in  the  main,  but 
with  mythical  accretions  ;  its  object  was  not  a  visit  to 
the  Pope,  but  to  the  Vatican  Museum. 

Another  name  for  the  hero  of  this  story  is  Albert 
Diirer.  For  he  too,  a  northern  dandy,  with  golden 
“  lockes  crulle  ”,  and  rather  high  cheekbones,  wan¬ 
dered  out  of  his  way,  the  eternal  artist,  along  the  Italian 
road  in  search  of  Apollo. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE  IMPATIENT  ANGLER. 

HAT  “  undervaluer  of  money  ”,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
the  Provost  of  Eton,  would  speak  of  angling  as  a 
moderator  of  passions  and  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts. 
Walton  knew  him  well,  and  in  a  charming  touch  or  two 
of  friendship  tells  us  how  his  “  forraign  imployments 
in  the  service  of  this  Nation  ”  and  choice  gifts  of  mind 
and  character  made  his  company  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  delights  of  mankind.  Wotton  for  his  part  painted 
a  picture  of  Walton  in  the  kind  of  colour  that  lasts  for 
ever : — 

“There  stood  my  Friend  with  patient  Skill, 
Attending  of  his  trembling  Quill.” 

So  angling  was  given  the  character  of  the  soothing,  the 
quiet  pursuit,  ideal  pastime  for  gentle,  above  all  for 
patient,  folk  :  and  nothing  can  ever  persuade  people  to 
the  contrary.  To  be  an  angler,  no  matter  what  the 
branch  of  angling,  you  must  be  of  an  exceedingly 
patient  disposition,  just  content  to  sit  for  hours  on  the 
bank  or  in  a  boat,  waiting  for  a  nibble — this  is  the 
notion. 

There  are  branches  in  angling  of  which  this  picture  of 
a  fisher  is  a  true  likeness,  as  good  of  many  a  fisher  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  of  Walton  or  Wotton — of  Cotton,  one  is 
not  quite  so  sure,  for  about  him  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  high  spirit  and  dash  of  cavalier  youth  that  does  not 
quite  accord  with  these  qualities.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  angling  which  we  really  cannot  honestly  asso¬ 
ciate  with  this  contemplative  calm  that  Wotton  would 
seem  to  have  claimed  for  the  whole  art.  Can  we  claim 
it  for  salmon  fishing?  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
the  salmon  angler  is  usually  of  the  Wotton  tempera¬ 
ment.  Going  over  in  thought  keen  salmon  fishers  we 
know,  are  patience  and  calm  and  gentleness  exactly  the 
qualities  in  them  that  stand  out  ?  Sir  Herbert  Max¬ 
well’s  angling  stories  are  glorious.  There  is  one  he  can 
tell  about  an  original  named  Brownie  of  the  Tyne  which 
one  cannot  forget  :  how  Brownie  would  house  and 
button  away  his  prodigiously  long  Piccadilly  weepers 
under  his  coat  whilst  he  was  angling  ;  but  once  when 
he  was  engaged  with  a  lively  salmon,  one  of  them 
•escaped,  was  caught  in  the  revolving  handle  of 
the  reel,  and  wound  up  tightly  to  his  cheek.  The 
salmon  in  the  end  was  killed,  but  the  whisker  had  to 
be  shorn  off  close  ere  man  and  fish  were  fairly  parted. 
People  who  have  felt  the  grand  rush  and  vibration  of 
a  running  salmon,  and  who  know  what  it  is  by  accident 
to  touch  the  line  then,  can  appreciate  the  awful  pli  ght 
of  that  man.  But  as  to  the  patience  question,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  can  tell  a  still  richer  tale  of  Randolph 
Churchill  as  salmon  angler  ;  of  how,  crost  by  the  gillie 
and  smashed  by  the  great  salmon,  he  flung  away  his 
rod  in  a  towering  rage.  Patience,  peace  and  contem¬ 
plation — one  sometimes  wonders  whether,  after  all,  they 
are  characteristic  of  any  style  of  fly-fishing  for  salmon 
or  trout,  outside  the  region  of  tradition.  In  dry-fly 
fishing  for  trout  in  chalk  and  limestone  waters,  patience 
bardly  comes  in,  save  in  the  large  sense  of  suffering. 


This  fishing  is  in  truth  just  a  passion  among  those  who 
practise  it  very  keenly.  It  absorbs  and  rules  them. 
It  is  “moderator  of  passions”  in  this — being  itself  a 
master  passion  it  makes  the  man  forget  for  the  time  ail 
other  passions.  “  A  divertion  of  sadnesse  ”,  Wotton  also 
called  angling  ;  the  dry-fly  is  this  so  far  as  all  outside 
cares  and  sadness  go,  for  its  own  are  often  so  poignant, 
and  so  imminent  nearly  always,  that  it  will  not  let  us 
for  a  moment  brood  on  any  other.  The  anxieties  of 
this  style  of  angling — driving  a  hair-fine  cast  with 
one  little  floating  fly  at  the  tip  to  a  fastidious  trout — for 
good  or  ill,  are  not  to  be  denied. 

At  this  time  of  year,  with  mayfly  out  on  most  of 
the  dry-fly  streams  and  the  largest  and  daintiest  trout 
conscious  of  it  more  or  less,  the  angler,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  often  the  reverse  of  the  ideal  of  “  calm  and 
sweet  peace  ”  which  was  in  Wotton’s  thoughts.  Rule 
out  that  spirit  of  competition  or  rivalry  which  unhappily 
infects  some  of  us  at  times,  the  little  imp  that  tickles  a 
man  with  cheap  pleasure  now  and  then  because  he  has 
got  a  brace  or  two  of  good  fish  on  a  hard  day  when 
others  have  nothing,  or  that  tantalises  him  when  it  is  the 
others  who  have  trout  and  he  none  :  rule  this  wretched 
thing  out  utterly,  unpeople  the  great  Godlike  world  of  the 
June  river  of  all  rival  or  competitor,  be  an  angler  self- 
poised  and  independent — there  yet  remains  so  much  to 
keep  the  fisher  at  high  tension.  The  rise  of  good  trout 
at  the  mayfly  is  so  uncertain  :  it  may  not  take  place  at 
all,  the  trout  preferring  the  nymphs  of  the  fly  under 
water  as  they  mount  to  the  surface  :  it  may  be  fast  and 
furious,  great  trout  in  all  directions  sucking  down  the 
mayflies  with  earnestness  for  a  short  half-hour  and  then 
turning  back  to  the  nymphs.  In  that  half-hour  who, 
knowing  the  sure  close  of  the  thing  is  a  matter  of 
minutes — that  it  is  now  or  never — can  be  lukewarm? 
And  how,  if  at  the  end  of  that  half-hour  of  crowded 
life  the  man  has  not  the  trout,  can  there  be  the  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  patience  and  serenity  which  people  associate 
with  Wordsworth’s  blameless  sport  ?  No,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  “  our  wonderful  recreation”,  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary  describes  it,  is  the  sure  way  to 
serenity,  at  least  not  this  of  the  floating  fly.  Passion 
rather  than  patience  seems  to  be  the  feature  of  it. 
Only,  once  he  has  the  trout,  and  the  rise  is  done,  he  can 
relax,  and  forgetting  rod  and  line  steep  himself  in  the 
j  dreaming  glory  of  things  ;  stand  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Test  where  the  river  widens  and  boils  through  the 
trembling  lasher  by  the  mill.  The  great  hawthorn  at 
the  edge,  one  sheet  of  bloom  and  its  scent  the  very 
aura  of  May,  is  not  whiter  than  that  rush  of  spray.  It 
is  life  and  strength  to  stand  here  in  the  full  day¬ 
time  when  cirro-stratus  is  spreading  its  filmy  cloud 
forms,  wisp  and  stipple  and  fleece,  over  an  immense 
sky  ;  or  in  the  evening  when  Venus  burns  in  the  after¬ 
glow  and  Antares  flickering  red  is  up  in  the  south. 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 


THE  ESTATES  OF  BRITTANY.* 

FEW  English  tourists  who  stand  .  in  the  Parliament 
House  of  Rennes,  realise  that  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  an  historic  tragedy.  Brittany  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  French  struggle  for  liberty  and 
Brittany  has  reaped  nought  from  the  victory  of  the 
revolution  but  the  destruction  of  her  nationality  and 
the  persecution  of  her  faith.  Of  this  interesting  and 
little  known  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  nations  we 
would  here  say  a  few  words. 

When  by  the  successive  marriages  of  the  Duchess 
Anne  with  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  Brittany 
passed  under  the  direct  rule  of  France  her  constitution 
was  guaranteed  to  her  by  more  than  one  solemn  inter¬ 
national  treaty.  By  these  treaties  no  tax  could  be 
legally  raised  in  Brittany  save  with  the  consent  of  her 
Estates.  If  the  French  King  sought  by  royal  edict 
to  circumvent  the  Estates,  the  Parlement  of  Rennes, 
representing  the  higher  magistracy  of  the  Duchy,  had 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  refuse  to  register  such 
unconstitutional  decrees. 


*  “Brittany.”  By  Mortimer  Menpes.  Text  by  Dorothy  Menpes. 
London  :  Black.  1906.  20j\  net. 
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Consider  the  constitution  of  these  estates,  which 
to  a  patriotic  Breton  recalled  all  that  was  glorious 
in  ancient  Rome.  There  were  three  orders — Clergy, 
Noblesse  and  Tiers  shat.  The  first  order  comprised  the 
bishops  of  the  Duchy  and  a  few  other  high  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  second  every  gentleman  born  in  Brittany  had 
the  right  to  sit,  and  the  roll  at  one  time  contained  a 
thousand  names.  This  assembly  had  its  affinities  to  a 
Polish  Diet,  though  it  was  hardly  as  picturesque  seeing 
that  the  Breton  noble  was  more  often  a  sailor  than  a 
soldier  and  generally  came  on  foot,  an  old  cutlass  by 
his  side.  The  Tiers  etat  had  only  forty-two  deputies. 
Once  these  had  been  genuine  representatives  of  great 
burgher  guilds  ;  later  on  they  were  mayors  of  towns 
who  were  only  Crown  nominees  and  other  like  officials. 
Once  every  other  year  the  Estates  met  at  one  or  other 
of  the  towns  of  Brittany  and  held  their  deliberations 
sometimes  in  a  church,  sometimes  in  the  hall  of  a  con¬ 
vent.  The  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  Breton  Estates 
and  Parlement  in  the  sixteenth  century  triumphed  where 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  failed.  Arbitrary 
taxation  they  effectively  checked,  and  unlike  the  English 
legislators  of  Tudor  days  they  knew  their  will  on  reli- 
gious  questions  and  had  it.  More  interesting  still, 
these  wild  wolf-hunting,  sea-loving  nobles  voted  sums 
of  money  to  reward  the  researches  of  scholars  into 
Breton  history. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  Breton  legislature,  when 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  its  great  struggle  with  Louis  Quatorze. 
The  picture  is  drawn  by  the  Marquise  of  S^vigne.  The 
Estates  open  at  Vitr£  under  the  presidency  of  the 
governor,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  with  the  usual  political 
festivals,  which  seem  to  the  Breton  peasant  like  the 
revels  of  fairies  on  the  moors.  They  dine  at  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  The  Duke  presides  at  the  one,  his 
Duchess  at  the  other,  and  there  are  fourteen  covers  at 
each  table.  So  tall  are  the  pyramids  of  fruit  that  the 
doors  have  to  be  raised  to  receive  them.  After  dinner 
there  are  minuets  danced  with  an  air  that  Versailles 
cannot  rival,  mingled  with  the  native  dances  of  Brittany. 
And  even  when  the  Estates  are  at  work  on  the  more 
serious  business  of  roads  and  taxes,  the  dances  and 
games  continue,  three  times  a  week  there  is  a  play,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  pipes  of  wine  are  drunk. 

In  a  short  time  this  peaceful  and  festive  land  is  in  a 
revolution.  Louis  and  Louvois  are  imposing  taxes  on 
stamped  paper  and  tobacco  without  the  consent  of  the 
Estates  and  in  defiance  of  the  refusal  of  the  Parlement 
to  register  their  edicts.  The  Breton  nobles  are  furious, 
and  the  Breton  people  insurgent.  True  in  Rennes  our 
Duchess  de  Chaulnes  escapes  with  a  cat  filing  in  her  face  : 
but  in  the  forests  of  Morbihan  the  peasant  bands  (the 
bonnets  bleus)  are  in  arms,  asking  not  alone  for  the 
repeal  of  the  hateful  edicts  but  for  the  full  Armorican 
liberties,  which  have  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
liberties  which  in  a  later  date  France  asks  under  the 
name  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Already  have  the  flames 
of  burning  chateaux  reddened  the  midnight  skies,  when 
a  religious  revival,  the  work  of  Jesuit  preachers,  turns 
the  heart  of  the  peasantry.  As  submissive  now  as  they 
were  aforetime  riotous,  these  peasants  yield  themselves 
without  a  murmur  to  the  royal  officers,  and  a  line  of 
gibbets  marks  Louis’  revenge.  For  the  rest  let 
Madame  de  Sdvign6  speak:  “  C’est  une  desolation 
terrible.  Enfin  vous  pouvez  compter  qu’il  n’y  a  plus 
de  Bretagne.” 

But  when  the  Grand  Monarque  has  sunk  to  his  un¬ 
honoured  grave  the  voice  of  freedom  awakes  in  the 
Armorican  land  once  more.  The  question  is  not  now  of 
stamped  paper,  but  of  import  duties  ;  still  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  of  old.  The  Commandant  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  a  Gascon  soldier,  the  Marshal  de  Montesquiou 
writes  to  the  Regent  at  Versailles,  “  II  faut  oter  de 
l’esprit  de  cette  province  qu’ils  ont  des  droits  particu- 
liers  ”.  Before  this  new  struggle  ends  in  tragedy,  it 
has  its  touch  of  comedy  and  comedians.  The  uncon¬ 
stitutional  Commandant  engages  a  theatrical  company 
to  act  a  comedy  at  Rennes.  The  Parlement  forbids 
the  company  to  act,  whereupon  Versailles  directs  that 
the  play  shall  take  place.  The  actors  play  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  an  empty  house  and  the  Commandant  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  players  must  enter 
the  Breton  equivalent  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court.  Tragedy 
however  supervenes  when  the  lettres  de  cachet  of  the 


Commandant  have  driven  the  Breton  noblesse  to  plc-t 
a  desperate  insurrection  amid  those  wild  forest  trees- 
where  of  yore  Merlin  wooed  Vivien.  There  is  a  talk  of 
aid  from  Spain  and  one  Spanish  ship  enters  Quiberon 
Bay  (place  of  ill  omen  to  the  Breton  noblesse)  only 
to  sail  back.  The  end  comes  when  the  bearers  of  some 
of  the  noblest  names  in  Brittany  bow  their  heads  to  the 
headsman’s  sword  at  Nantes  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1721. 

Henceforth  there  is  war  fierce  and  bitter  twixt 
Versailles  and  Brittany.  And  the  fight  in  which  the 
noblest  hero  was  the  old  lawyer  Chalottais  rages- 
with  treacherous  intervals  of  repose  until  at  last  the 
example  of  Brittany  stirred  all  France.  But  on  that 
day  in  1788  when  the  delegates  from  the  three  Estates- 
of  Brittany  who  have  come  to  demand  the  release  of 
the  Breton  representatives  who  had  been  thrown  into' 
the  Bastille  for  their  protests  against  the  last  raid  of 
Louis  XVI. ’s  Ministers  on  the  rights  of  the  Parlement 
are  welcomed  en  fete  in  Paris,  the  death-knell  of  Breton 
freedom  is  sounded.  The  deputies  of  the  Tiers  4tat  of 
the  Duchv  have  gone  forth  nationalists  with  the  cries  of 
“  Vive  le  Parlement  ”  “  Vive  Bretagne  ”  ringing  in  their 
ears  ;  they  return  cosmopolitan  enthusiasts  for  the 
“  Rights  of  Man  ”.  Their  cry  suggested  to  them  by  the 
Parisian  journalists  is  now  for  the  abolition  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  privileges  and  for  an  election  of  the  Breton  depu¬ 
ties  who  are  soon  to  act  in  the  States-General  of  the 
kingdom  not  (as  the  Breton  constitution  directs)  by 
their  own  provincial  estates,  but  by  the  electors  voting  in 
their  different  communes  according  to  Necker’s  scheme. 
Swiftly  spreads  the  new  gospel  among  the  Breton 
bourgeoisie  ;  while  the  noblesse  declare  that  the  old 
constitution  under  which  Brittany  has  so  long  preserved, 
her  liberties  and  escaped  the  worst  part  of  the  heavy 
burdens  that  weigh  on  the  rest  of  France  shall  go  down 
unchanged  to  posterity.  Still  though  the  dread  thunder 
cloud  is  in  the  sky  the  last  meeting  of  the  Estates  that 
Brittany  is  ever  to  see  opens  as  gaily  as  ever  in  Rennes 
with  the  customary  dances  and  feasts.  It  is  not  long 
however  ere  the  Comte  de  Thiard,  the  erotic  poet  and 
friend  of  Lafayette,  who  for  his  misfortune  is  Comman¬ 
dant  of  the  province,  is  face  to  face  with  a  Breton  civil 
war.  The  Tiers  £tat,  with  Moreau,  now  but  a  young 
lawyer,  to  lead  them,  are  in  arms  against  the  noblesse- 
and  Parlement.  Blood  flows  in  the  streets  and  the  mob 
threatens  to  burn  the  hall  in  which  some  hundreds- 
of  nobles  have  blockaded  themselves.  With  difficulty 
the  Governor  arranges  terms  between  the  combatants, 
but  the  die  is  cast.  The  Breton  Tiers  6tat  sends  its- 
delegates  to  the  National  Assembly,  from  which  the 
haughty  noblesse  remain  aloof.  They  have  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  sit  in  a  States-General 
unless  elected  as  their  old  constitution  directs,  and': 
on  many  a  field  of  battle  will  they  write  that  oath  in 
blood. 

A  few  months  have  passed  and  Brittany  is  no  more. 
The  National  Assembly  has  voted  the  destruction  of  its- 
Parlement,  and  the  President  of  that  august  tribunal 
stands  before  the  Assembly’s  bar  and  appeals  to  the 
sacred  treaties  by  which  France  has  guaranteed  her 
freedom  and  constitution  to  Brittany.  From  the  in¬ 
solence  of  Mirabeau  and  his  atheistic  friends  the  old 
magistrate  appeals  to  posterity,  and  posterity  that  knows 
how  hard  the  French  yoke  has  borne  on  the  religion 
and  language  of  Brittany  should  do  a  tardy  justice 
to  the  protest,  which  that  day  revolutionary  frenzy 
spurned.  In  the  heart  of  the  misguided  land  itself, 
now  that  it  is  too  late,  there  rises  a  cry  for  a  new  con¬ 
vocation  of  its  Estates,  for  a  reconciliation  of  noblesse- 
and  Tiers  etat — for  the  preservation  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  itself  under  the  ermine  of  Brittany.  It  is  in 
vain.  On  23  February  1790  the  hapless  King  signs 
the  decree  that  blots  out  Brittany  from  the  roll  of 
nations. 

Yet  the  lost  constitution  of  Brittany  is  to  have  its 
martyrs,  who  are  likewise  to  be  the  martyrs  of  the 
fallen  monarchy.  In  the  mausoleum  by  the  mysterious- 
town  of  Auray  a  silent  nun  still  shows  the  relics  of  the 
Breton  nobles,  whom  in  1795  the  British  fleet  carried  to 
their  doom  on  the  shores  of  Quiberon  Bay.  On  that 
drear  and  barren  coast  with  the  savage  sea  on  one  side 
and  Hoche’s  pitiless  bayonets  on  the  other  the  nobles  of 
Armorica  who  had  come  to  aid  their  land,  when  all  too 
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late  it  had  risen  against  the  hypocrisies  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  ermine  of  Brittany.  And  the  wild  waves  that 
beat  on  that  weird  and  haunted  shore  still  sing  to  all 
lovers  of  the  past  the  dirge  of  Brittany  a  nation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRIDGE. 

WHEN  bridge  was  once  firmly  established,  the 
necessity  arose  for  a  recognised  and  authorised 
code  of  laws  for  the  new  game,  and  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  the  Portland  was  appointed  in  De¬ 
cember  1895  to  draft  the  required  code.  The  task  was 
a  difficult  one,  as  their  knowledge  of  the  game  was  at 
that  early  stage  a  very  elementary  one,  but  the  work 
was  so  skilfully  and  successfully  done  that  the  code  of 
laws  then  drawn  up  lasted,  practically  unaltered,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  stood  the  test  of  covering  all 
the  debatable  points  of  the  game.  These  laws  were 
issued  early  in  1895,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  they 
were  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  Portland 
and  Turf  Clubs,  and,  being  passed  with  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  alterations,  they  became  the  standard  laws  of 
English  bridge,  and  remained  so  until  another  joint 
committee  of  the  same  clubs  issued  the  “  Revised  Laws 
of  Bridge”,  at  the  end  of  1904. 

In  February  1895  Messrs.  T.  De  La  Rue  and  Co. 
published  “The  Laws  of  Bridge,  with  a  Guide  to  the 
Game”,  by  “  Boaz  ”.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
pamphlet  already  mentioned  this  was  the  first  bridge 
book  ever  published  in  England,  or,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  any  other  country.  A  second  edition  of  it 
appeared  later  in  the  same  year,  giving  the  authorised 
code  of  laws  after  they  had  been  passed  by  the  joint 
committee,  and  this  was  followed  by  two  other  editions 
in  1896  and  1897.  In  March  1898  a  fifth  edition  was 
published,  together  with  a  short  treatise  entitled  “  How 
to  Play  Bridge”,  by  “  Badsworth  ”.  “  Badsworth  ” 

was  the  nom-de-plume  of  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Portland  Club,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  game, 
and  this  little  brochure  remained  the  standard  book  on 
the  subject  for  some  three  years. 

In  1899  a  book  on  bridge  was  published  in  India  by 
“John  Doe”,  and  an  English  edition  of  the  same 
work  was  published  in  London  in  1900.  Also  in  1899 
appeared  “Bridge,  and  How  to  Play  It”,  by  Archibald 
Dunn,  junior  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  book  on 
the  game  published  in  that  year,  although  it  is  now 
very  little  known,  was  the  “  Pons  Asinorum,  or  Bridge 
for  Beginners”,  by  A.  G.  Hulme-Beaman.  Mr.  Hulme- 
Beaman,  author  of  “  Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East  ”, 
started  as  a  student  dragoman  in  the  Levant.  He  was 
always  good  at  games  and  sports,  and  a  man  of  singu¬ 
larly  bright  intellect.  He  wrote  of  the  game  of  bridge 
from  many  years’  personal  experience.  Here  again  we 
find  the  value  of  the  No  Trump  call  given  as  ten  points 
per  trick  instead  of  twelve,  and  Mr.  Beaman  writes  of 
the  methods  of  “the  well-known  veteran  bridge-player, 
M.  Mavrogordato”,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  game 
of  bridge  was  no  novelty  in  those  climes,  but  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  many  years’  standing. 

It  was  not  until  1901  that  any  really  standard  work  on 
the  subject  made  its  appearance.  In  that  year  Messrs. 
T.  De  La  Rue  and  Co. ,  who  have  ever  been  the  pioneers 
ot  card  literature,  published,  almost  simultaneously, 
“  Bridge  Abridged,  or  Practical  Bridge  ”,  by  W.  Dalton, 
and  “  Hellespont  on  Bridge”,  “Hellespont”  being  the 
pseudonym  of  a  gentleman,  residing  in  India,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  great  experience  of  the  game  as  it  is 
played  in  the  East.  These  two  books  have  both  had  a 
large  sale,  and  both  have  run  through  several  editions, 
and  they  still  hold  their  place  as  the  two  standard  works 
on  the  game.  About  the  same  time,  or  possibly  a  little 
earlier,  an  excellent  elementary  book  for  beginners  was 
written  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tennant,  entitled  “The  A  B  C  of 
Bridge”.  This  little  book  also  had,  as  it  well  deserved, 
a  large  sale,  and  many  were  the  players  whom  it  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  game.  It  still  sells. 

After  these  came  a  perfect  flood  of  bridge  literature, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ;  going  over  the  same  old 
ground,  again  and  again,  and  adding  little  of  interest 
to  what  had  been  already  written  on  the  subject.  There 


were  a  few  notable  exceptions,  such  as  “  Badsworth’s  ” 
larger  book,  published  in  1903,  Mr.  J.  B.  Elwell’s  two 
excellent  books,  published  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Foster’s  many  books,  published  both  in  New  York 
and  in  London  ;  but  most  of  the  subsequent  works 
were  little  more  than  a  repetition,  more  or  less  para¬ 
phrased,  of  what  had  been  written  in  the  earlier  text¬ 
books. 

There  never  was  any  game  about  which  so  many 
people  have  aired  their  different  opinions.  A  study  of 
the  bibliography  of  the  game  shows  us  that  between 
1901  and  1906  something  like  one  hundred  books  were 
published  dealing  entirely  with  the  practice  of  bridge, 
and  the  list  is  not  yet  completed.  They  still  come. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  fresh  aspirant  to 
literary  fame  setting  forth  his  views  under  an  alluring 
title.  The  marvel  is  how  all  these  books  can  possibly 
command  a  sale  and  who  finds  time  to  read  them, 
yet  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
read. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  for  the  beginner  to  read  some 
standard  book  in  order  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  game,  but  where  is  the  beginner  nowadays? 
Nearly  every  would-be  player  has  served  his  novitiate 
and  has  learned  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  game,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  such  an  one,  if  he  has  the 
laudable  ambition  to  improve  his  play,  to  model  his 
game  on  the  precepts  of  some  one  well-known  author, 
or  on  the  practice  and  example  of  some  one  good 
player  of  his  acquaintance,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  muddled  by  reading  every  new  idea  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public. 


WOMEN  AND  CHESS. 

IT  may  well  be  asked  in  these  days  what  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  chess  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  game  is  becoming  more  popular  with 
them.  Ladies’  clubs  are  being  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  special  inducements  are  held  out 
for  their  patronage  by  the  promoters  of  national  and 
international  tournaments,  and  articles  on  the  game 
appear  regularly  in  journals  which  cater  specially  for 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  women  have  always  played 
and  taken  part  in  the  game,  though  probably  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  now.  It  is,  therefore,  remark¬ 
able  that  in  the  whole  of  its  enormous  literature  there 
does  not  appear  the  name  of  any  woman  among  the 
stars  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  magnitude.  One 
may  go  through  volume  after  volume  containing  thou¬ 
sands  of  games  and  not  find  a  single  one  played  by 
women  which  any  editor  has  thought  worthy  ot  a 
permanent  record. 

When  the  question  has  been  raised  before,  it  has  been 
involved  with  that  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  one 
sex  over  the  other.  To-day  the  answer  to  this  would 
be  totally  inadequate  and  inconsequential.  There  are 
men  in  the  front  rank  of  players  at  the  present  moment 
who  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  or  the  term  can 
be  said  to  occupy  their  position  on  account  of  excep¬ 
tional  intellectual  endowments.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  while  the  game  always  appeals  to  intellectual  men 
and  women,  intellect  is  not  the  only  factor  which  makes 
the  great  player. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  games  of  players  whom 
the  world  recognises  as  great  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
faculties  and  qualities  of  concentration,  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  impartiality,  and  above  all  a  spark  of  originality, 
are  to  be  found  in  combination  and  in  varying  degrees. 
The  absence  of  these  qualities  in  woman  explains  why 
no  member  of  the  feminine  sex  has  occupied  any  high 
position  as  a  chess  player. 

There  are  many  women  who  are  earnest  students  ot 
chess,  whose  knowledge  of  the  theory,  principles,  and 
all  the  accoutrements  of  the  game,  is  phenomenal. 
But  mere  knowledge  can  make  nobody  great.  Taking 
results,  good  judgment  is  much  superior  to  knowledge 
imperfectly  applied.  In  bridge  the  same  thing  appears. 
Every  player  will  always  admit  that  he  prefers  a 
partner  with  fair  judgment  to  one  who  knows  every 
book  on  the  game  and  every  convention  that  has  been 
established,  but  who,  nevertheless,  has  not  got  enough 
judgment  to  apply  his  knowledge  at  the  right  time. 
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It  might  be  said  that  all  the  before-mentioned  quali¬ 
ties  are  necessary  in  other  walks  of  life  where  women 
do  hold  their  own.  But  there  is  a  very  important 
difference  between  chess  and  other  arts.  It  takes  two 
to  play  a  game  of  chess,  and  what  is  more,  they  have 
to  oppose  each  other.  And  it  might  be  observed, 
incidentally,  that  the  critic  cannot  make  or  mar  the 
reputation  of  a  chess  player  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
alleged  he  has  the  power  in  the  arts,  on  the  stage  or  in 
literature.  Results  are  the  things  which  count  in 
chess.  Void  of  any  element  of  luck,  winning  is  the 
only  absolute  test  of  superiority  at  the  time. 

In  the  composition  of  chess  problems,  the  element  of 
competition  is  absent  and  many  women  are  considered 
good  composers.  Here  the  critic  can  and  does  exert 
a  little  influence.  But  when  we  look  at  the  winners  of 
tournaments  for  composing  problems  the  names  of 
women  are  again  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  women  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  hold  their  own  in  open  competition.  Whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  it  is  a  matter  of  physical  constitu¬ 
tion,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  a  change  in  the  spirit 
of  women  chess  players  might  work  wonders.  The 
existence  of  “ladies’  chess  clubs  ”  is  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  mediocrity  among  its  members.  Of  course, 
if  exclusiveness  is  more  important  to  them  than  im¬ 
proved  play,  they  will  continue  in  this  way.  If  any 
women  have  any  idea  or  ambition  of  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  chess  world  apart  and  independent  of 
sex,  they  will  endeavour  to  meet  all  comers  in  practice 
and  so  pave  the  way  to  take  part  in  general  tourna¬ 
ments.  No  player  has  ever  existed  who  has  been  more 
than  a  shade  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  and  if 
women  continue  to  play  only  with  women  the  best  of 
them  cannot  hold  their  own  in  a  general  tournament, 
because  of  the  poor  standard  of  the  play  they  have  been 
engaged  in. 


Problem  79.  By  F.  R.  Rowland. 


Black,  5  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  to  Problem  78:  1.  Q-RS.  R-Q5.  2.  Q--K5  ch,  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ENTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  30  May. 

Sir, — One  suggestion  for  the  settlement  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  education  difficulty  which  has  found  many  sup¬ 
porters  is  that  known  as  the  “right  of  entry”.  It 
would  make  so-called  “  undenominational  ”  teaching 
the  rule  in  all  schools,  but  would  allow  distinctive 
teaching  to  be  given  by  the  various  denominations  to 
the  children  of  those  who  desired  it,  on  certain  days, 
within  school  hours.  The  objection  urged  against  it 
is  that  it  would  introduce  confusion  into  the  working 
of  the  schools,  and  would  be  impracticable.  In  answer 


to  this  may  I  state  that  such  a  system  actually  did  exist, 
and  I  believe  still  exists,  in  a  school  of  which  I  was 
once  a  manager  ?  It  is  a  voluntary  school  in  a  small 
country  town,  where  the  population  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity.  The 
trust  deed  of  the  school  provides  that  “the  religious 
teaching  shall  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ”.  But  there  is  a  further  proviso  that  the 
managers  shall  be  bound  to  provide  other  suitable 
religious  teaching  for  those  children  whose  parents  do 
not  wish  them  to  learn  the  Catechism.  In  practice, 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Catechism  were  taught  on  two 
mornings  in  the  week,  and  any  children  whose  parents 
wished  it  received  “simple  Bible  teaching”.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  number  of  children  so  withdrawn  at 
any  one  time  never  amounted  to  a  dozen  in  a  school  of 
two  hundred.  Why  could  not  such  a  system  be  made 
general  ?  Yours  faithfully, 

Barton  R.  V.  Mills. 

[Our  correspondent’s  plan  of  “right  of  entry”, 
applied  to  all  schools  alike,  would  be  better  than  the 
Government  Bill  ;  but  it  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  as  used  in  Parliament  this  week.  General  right 
of  entry  means  that  every  denomination  shall  have  the 
right  to  teach  its  own  children  its  own  religion  ;  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  school  being  on  a  denomina¬ 
tional  basis.  “  Undenominational  ”  teaching  would  not 
exist  except  for  the  children  of  parents  who  expressly 
preferred  it.  We  strongly  object  to  any  general  basis  of 
what  is  dishonestly  called  “  simple  Biblical  teaching  ”. 
Undenominationalism  is  never  simple  and  often  not 
Biblical. — Ed.  S.  R.j 


NEW  TRAINING  COLLEGE  GRANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stockwell,  23  May,  1906. 

Sir,— In  these  days  of  irrelevant  sound  and  fury,  the 
teacher,  who  has  for  years  been  giving  religious  train¬ 
ing  in  the  “secular”  as  much  as  in  the  “sacred” 
subjects  of  his  syllabus,  and  who  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  is  and  what  is  not  possible  and  profitable 
in  class  teaching,  says  little,  though  he  thinks  the 
more.  Feeling  that  his  views  are  not  wanted,  he  does 
not  put  them  forward,  though  he  knows  that  eventually 
on  him  must  rest  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  arrange¬ 
ment  is  arrived  at.  The  present  discussions  tend, 
moreover,  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  changes  which  go  on  continually  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world. 

Mr.  Acland  stated  recently  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  help  local  authorities  to  start  new  training 
colleges.  The  training  of  teachers  is,  of  course,  the 
crux  of  the  education  problem,  and  the  importance  of 
this  work  should  make  it  a  national  and  not  a  local 
business.  The  existing  system  is  already  dislocated  by 
the  fact  that  most  training  colleges  are  attached  to 
various  ecclesiastical  organisations  ;  and  educationists 
do  not  welcome  the  prospect  of  territorial  cleavage 
adding  to  the  complexities  which  already  result  from 
the  denominational  cleavage  in  the  training  college 
system. 

Under  present  conditions,  some  local  authorities  re 
quire  the  teachers,  whom  they  help  to  get  trained,  to 
promise  to  return  to  their  service  after  the  training 
course  is  finished  ;  and,  if  the  various  local  authorities, 
or  groups  of  authorities,  establish  each  its  own  training 
college,  this  system  of  the  territorial  restriction  of  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  become  widespread.  There  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  the  educational  and  social  dis¬ 
advantages  of  such  a  serfdom  ;  if  training  colleges 
were  national  institutions  no  such  restriction  would  be 
dreamt  of ;  and  if  the  Exchequer  gives  financial  help 
to  local  authorities  in  this  direction,  it  should  insist 
that  no  such  restriction  shall  be  imposed  upon  the 
students.  It  would  also  be  as  well  if  these  students 
were  to  be  declared  free  to  take  posts  in  any  schools  for 
which  their  qualifications  and  experience  fitted  them. 
At  present  a  King’s  scholar  is  restricted  to  service  in 
elementary  schools.  There  is,  in  other  words,  no  educa¬ 
tional  reason  why  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
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should  not  be  trained  side  by  side.  They  are  being  so 
trained  already  in  more  than  one  institution. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


CLOSED  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  a  question  of  your  readers?  I  have 
been  only  a  short  time  in  England  and  so  I  am  unable 
by  myself  to  understand  fully  the  religious  question.  I 
believed  that  the  Sunday  in  England  was  a  religious  day 
used  for  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soul,  so  I  expected  to  find  everywhere  the  religious 
buildings  open  always  on  Sundays  to  those  who  wished 
to  go  apart  for  a  while  and  meditate  quietly.  But  I 
have  found  that  this  is  not  so  ;  active  instruction  is 
given,  but  afterwards  many  churches  and,  as  I  have 
experienced,  all  cathedrals  are  locked  up.  Are  not  rest 
and  meditation  in  sacred  surroundings  also  valuable, 
and  is  not  the  Sunday,  when  people  have  leisure,  a 
suitable  day  ?  I  have  found  them  often  open  on  other 
days. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hatras  Raymi. 


EVGUENI  ONEGUINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W.,  28  May,  1906. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Harold  Gorst’s  critique  of  Tshai'kovski’s 
“  Evgu&ni  Oneguine  ”  be  a  specimen  of  his  “  moderately 
expressed  criticism  ”  we  may,  I  think,  look  forward 
with  considerable  excitement  to  some  occasion  when 
he  may  see  fit  to  be  “immoderate”.  That  his  views 
upon  Russian  music  were  as  he  informs  us  made  in 
Leipzig  surely  fully  bears  out  my  contention  as  to  the 
source  of  most  of  our  press  opinions  anent  Russia. 
Leipzig  has  certain  hallowed,  though  now  somewhat 
ancient,  musical  traditions  but  it  is  scarcely  the  city  in 
which  one  would  willingly  choose  to  study  the  great 
schools  of  modern  opera  including  even  that  of 
Germany.  With  regard  to  the  disappointment  ex¬ 
pressed,  according  to  Mr.  Gorst,  by  “  one  of  the  most 
famous  singers  of  to-day,  whose  name  is  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Europe,  on  hearing  Tschai'kowsky’s 
opera  ”,  and  her  subsequent  refusal  to  sing  in  it, 
I  have  no  reply.  But  I  believe  that  any  competent 
Russian  musician  will  endorse  me  when  I  say  that 
the  subtle  and  extremely  difficult  role — musically, 
dramatically  and  psychologically  —  of  Tatiana  (the 
chief  soprano  in  the  opera)  has  of  late  years  become 
a  test  for  gauging  the  artistic  capacities  of  the  finest 
lyrical  actresses  in  Russia.  I  understand  that  at  the 
forthcoming  performance  of  “Oneguine”,  promised 
at  Covent  Garden,  there  will  be  at  least  an  element  of 
native  art  introduced  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  any  case 
that  no  Anglo-German  omissions  or  additions  to 
Tshaikovski’s  score  will  be  permitted,  notably  the 
suicide  of  Oneguine,  the  utter  absurdity  of  which 
struck  Mr.  Gorst,  and  very  justly,  at  the  recent  Moody- 
Manners  production. 

Mr.  Bloch,  I  notice,  adheres  to  the  German  method 
of  reproducing  Russian  names.  The  Saturday 
Review  is  possibly  the  only  journal  in  London  which 
permits  what  Mr.  Kinloch  aptly  terms  “euphonic 
transliteration  in  the  vernacular  ”.  This  is  at  least  a 
step  towards  an  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  itself.  I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  Russian 
language,  literature  and  music  are  inextricably  linked 
together,  and  only  when  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  two  are  we  in  any  sense  competent  to  express 
an  adequate  opinion  upon  their  musical  outcome  in 
Russian  opera,  be  it  that  of  Tshai'kovski  or  any  other 
Russian  composer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Keeton. 


“BY  THE  SKIN  OF  MY  TEETH.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Narborough,  Leicester,  22  May,  1906. 

Sir, — The  employment  of  the  above  phrase  by  Mr. 
Justice  Channel!  during  the  recent  hearing  of  the 
Yarmouth  election  petition,  with  the  repetition  of  it  by 
his  then  colleague,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  in  the  course 
of  the  Maidstone  petition  afterwards,  leads  me  to 
point  out  that  these  words  so  generally  used  are  not 
only  a  misquotation,  but  a  perversion  of  the  meaning 
conveyed  in  the  poem  by  the  true  text.  Reference  to 
the  Book  of  Job  xix.  20  will  show  the  protagonist  as 
made  to  say,  not  “  I  am  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth  ”,  but  “  with  the  skin  ” — meaning,  not  “  I  have 
escaped  with  great  difficulty  ”,  but  “  destitute  of  every¬ 
thing  I  possessed,  just  as  the  teeth  are  destitute  of 
skin  ”.  The  latter  js  an  appropriate  and  forcible,  the 
former  an  absurd  metaphor,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
were  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  “  creating  a 
Frankenstein  ”,  and  similar  corrupt  texts. 

Yours, 

W.  J.  Garnett. 


“  BIRITCH.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

28  May,  1906. 

Sir,  —  Absence  from  England  prevented  me  from 
seeing  yours  of  the  19th  until  now.  Between  1880-4 
I  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  where  I  plaved  what  was  there  called  “  Biritch 
or  Russian  whist”.  I  was  then  living,  while  in  England, 
at  Cromwell  Road  and  introduced  the  game  to  many  of 
my  English  friends,  who  liked  it  so  much  that  they 
asked  me  to  have  the  rules  printed.  Hence  the  copy 
you  have  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  which  you  will 
see  catalogued  there  under  my  name,  and  it  was 
entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  in  1886  or  a  little  earlier. 
I  have  only  one  copy  left  which  I  now  send,  but  beg 
you  kindly  to  return.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  my 
friends  have  still  a  copy,  and  I  sent  one  to  the  “  Field” 
in  1894,  when  “  Bridge”  was  being  started  in  England. 
I  think  “  Biritch”  is  a  preferable  game  to  its  modified 
form  of  “Bridge” — especially  as  regards  the  rubber 
points. 

“Biritch”  was  attributed  to  the  Russian  colony  at 
Constantinople  ;  in  my  time  the  dominating  social  and 
political  element. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Collinson. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  May,  1906. 

Sir, — Allow  an  old  whist  player  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article  on  the  evolution  of  the  game  of 
bridge  in  your  last  issue.  They  might  be  of  assistance 
in  elucidating  the  mystery  supposed  to  exist  concerning 
its  origin. 

Whilst  Englishmen  stuck  tenaciously  to  their  old 
game  of  short  whist  under  strictest  rules  during  the 
last  century  such  rules  did  not  prevail  on  the  Continent, 
where  no  exclusive  whist  clubs  or  committees  of  suf¬ 
ficient  authority  exist  to  frame  them  for  general  obser¬ 
vation.  Consequently  whist  was  played  in  different 
ways  and  with  different  scores  according  to  fancy  and 
previous  agreement  in  different  countries,  towns 
or  societies.  In  these  circumstances  the  fashions 
naturally  changed  from  time  to  time  ;  for  instance 
playing  with  a  dummy  the  dealer  or  his  partner  ex¬ 
posing  his  cards  came  gradually  into  favour  ; 
notably  in  France,  where  this  became  the  genera! 
custom  long  before  bridge  was  introduced.  The 
dealer  choosing  the  trump  suit  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  variety  of  whist  called  “cayenne”, 
which  had  been  in  general  use  in  Germany  and  Austria 
for  many  years,  when  I  first  learned  it  over  sixty  years 
ago,  and  it  has  not  been  displaced  there  entirely  by 
tarelache  and  bridge  to  this  day.  Cayenne  is  played  in 
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the  following  way  :  the  second  pack  is  also  cut  after 
shuffling  and  the  suit  thus  turned  and  left  exposed 
called  cayenne.  The  dealer  chooses  the  trump  suit, 
and  in  case  this  is  cayenne,  tricks  and  honours  count 
double.  The  option  to  pass  over  the  choice  of  trumps 
to  his  partner,  as  also  the  addition  of  the  call  for  No 
Trumps,  form  later  variations  of  this  game.  “  Tare- 
lache  ”  or  Russian  whist  came  into  general  favour  all 
over  the  Continent  about  the  'fifties.  Its  modifications 
from  the  original  whist  have  obviously  been  borrowed 
from  “  preference  ”.  This  game  is  much  favoured  in 
Russia  and  Austria  and  played  by  three  persons  with  a 
pack  of  thirty-two  piquet  cards,  and  has  lent  to  tare- 
lache  the  value  of  each  of  the  four  suits,  “  mis£re  ” 
and  No  Trumps,  also  the  overbidding  round  the  table. 

In  its  highest  perfection  this  game  is  played  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  at  the  present  time  with  over¬ 
bidding,  also  the  number  of  tricks  any  hand  may 
undertake  to  win,  two  tricks  in  any  suit  counting  more 
than  one  in  a  higher  suit  or  No  Trumps  and  three  tricks 
more  than  two,  &c. — a  variation  which  has  likewise 
been  derived  from  preference. 

Evidently  bridge  is  a  joint  product  of  both  varieties 
of  whist,  the  ancient  cayenne  and  tarelache,  having 
derived  the  naming  trumps  and  passing  it  over  from 
the  former  and  the  value  of  each  suit  and  No  Trumps 
from  the  latter,  the  French  having  added  their  par¬ 
tiality  to  playing  with  a  dummy.  I  remember  having 
read  in  an  English  treatise  on  bridge  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  diplomatic  society 
of  Constantinople.  This  does  not  appear  unlikely,  as  it 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Russians,  Germans, 
and  French  had  a  hand  in  it. 

An  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  that  No 
Trumps  in  bridge  count  twelve,  instead  of  ten  as  they 
would  do  in  the  regular  upward  sequence  of  values, 
may  consist  in  the  probability  that  it  was  played 
originally  with  “  misere  ”,  to  vvhich  the  value  of  ten 
points  would  have  corresponded  with  its  rank  in 
tarelache. 

A  Continental  Whistplayer. 


POPULATION  MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Two  articles  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary  which  profess  to  define  the 
losses  at  certain  ages  sustained  by  the  populations  of 
the  rural  parts  of  England  and  'Wales  in  the  two 
decennial  periods  18S1-91  and  1S91-1901.  The  inquiry 
shows  that  such  losses  of  population  have  been 
both  continuous  and  widespread.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  of  those  born  in  rural  districts  about 
one-half  of  the  men  and  two-fifths  of  the  women 
gradually  remove  from  those  districts  and  find  other 
homes  in  which  to  settle,  the  greatest  movement  occur¬ 
ring  at  ages  10-20. 

From  other  sources  I  gather  that  in  1891-1901  there 
were  added  to  our  population,  almost  wholly  in  the 
more  progressive  towns  and  counties,  about'  225,000 
male  and  175,000  female  strangers,  who  however 
included  many  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
British  subjects  born  abroad.  In  the  same  period  we 
sent  away  nearly  350,000  native-born  men  and  118,000 
women,  the  men  of  course  including  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers,  who  at  the  date  of  the  census  were 
in  South  Africa.  The  emigrants  (including  soldiers) 
were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  some  of  the  southern  counties  rank¬ 
ing  proportionately  highest,  North  Wales  and  Lincoln 
lowest.  There  would  also  seem  to  have  been  a  trans¬ 
ference  of  nearly  180,000  persons  of  each  sex  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  and  industrial  and  other  actively 
progressive  districts  within  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  ten  years  1881-91  there  was  a  loss  of  male 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  even  greater  than  that 
experienced  in  the  succeeding  ten  years,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  imply  that  in  the  absence  of  the  drain  caused 
by  the  South  African  war,  some  other  outlet  must 
have  been  found  for  our  young  men.  The  pressure 
which  causes  these  migrations  began  to  affect  our  rural 


districts  fully  fifty  years  ago,  and  although  it  may  have 
been  slightly  reduced  in  1891-1901,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  continued  operation. 

In  few  words,  the  rising  generation  in  our  rural 
districts  cannot  find  employment  in  their  native  coun¬ 
ties,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  migrate  ;  whilst  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  young  men  often  find  induce¬ 
ments  to  go  abroad,  though  their  places  may  then  be 
filled  by  immigrants,  whether  from  the  rural  districts 
or  from  outside  the  national  boundaries. 

All  this  points  to  the  gradual  and  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  of  powerful  causes,  to  which  statesmen  must 
accommodate  their  ideas.  No  trivial  motives  can  be 
conceived  to  actuate  such  large  masses  of  men  over 
such  lengthened  periods.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
decennial  summary  of  deaths  by  ages,  which  seems  to 
be  very  late  in  making  its  appearance,  (that  for  1881-90 
appeared  in  1895)  it  will  be  possible  to  make  close 
calculations  as  to  the  net  loss  and  gain  in  each  regis¬ 
tration  district.  Such  calculations  can  already  be  made 
for  counties,  but  there  is  in  many  cases  great  need  of 
subdivision  of  counties,  if  we  are  to  draw  any  useful 
lessons  from  their  statistics. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the 
period  of  greatest  movement,  that  commencing  with 
ages  5-25  and  ending  ten  years  later  with  ages  15-35, 
we  may  even  now  gather  valuable  conclusions,  since  the 
death-rates  at  that  period  are  low,  and  any  inaccuracy 
in  estimating  losses  by  death  must  be  trivial  compared 
with  the  migratory  movements  disclosed.  And  in 
general  it  may  be  held  that  an  augmentation  of  male 
population  at  the  active  period  of  life  by  means  of 
migrations  is  far  more  significant  of  prosperity  than 
the  movement  of  total  population  can  be. 

A  general  review  of  the  facts  shows  that  net  gains  of 
male  population  at  the  ages  stated  are  confined,  with 
few  and  slight  exceptions,  to  three  main  categories  of 
places — viz.  large  cities,  colliery  districts,  and  military 
and  naval  depots.  The  exceptions  are  a  few  indus¬ 
trial  places,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  residential 
localities.  Net  losses  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
agricultural  districts.  Many  industrial  places  and  old 
towns  send  away  part  of  their  young  men,  and  from 
residential  places  taken  collectively  a  large  proportion 
of  young  men  depart,  including  nearly  two-thirds  as 
great  a  proportion  as  that  observed  in  rural  districts,  at 
the  age  commencing  with  10-15  and  ending  with  20-25. 

The  heavy  rates  of  increase  of  total  population  in 
colliery  districts  seem  to  result  much  more  from  their 
exceptionally  high  birth-rates  than  from  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  outside  labour  ;  but  these  districts  draw  many 
wives  from  surrounding  unprogressive  localities. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  places  where 
military  or  naval  establishments  influence  the  move¬ 
ment  of  population.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  large 
number  of  such  districts  a  total  gain  is  computed  at 
ages  15-25  of  as  many  as  42,455  men,  which  compares 
with  a  similar  gain  of  24,112  men  in  1881-91.  After 
the  age  30  there  is  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  corresponding 
to  some  extent  with  the  numbers  of  soldiers  taking 
their  discharge  and  finding  other  homes.  These  mili¬ 
tary  places  have  an  attraction  for  young  women,  gain¬ 
ing  about  6,659  first  ten  years  and  17,331  in  the 

second,  of  whom  somewhere  about  one-half  were  of 
the  age  25-35  ar>d  were  therefore  older  than  most  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  industrial  centres  which  attracted  moderate 
numbers  of  men  were  Barrow,  Coventry,  Swindon, 
Rugby,  Kettering  and  Reading.  And  the  residential 
places  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  attracted 
young  men  as  part  of  a  general  growth  of  population, 
were  Southend  and  Llandudno.  In  the  preceding  ten 
years  a  similar  tendency  had  been  shown  by  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  Poole,  but  this  was  not  maintained  in 
1891-1901.  In  the  majority  of  residential  places  there 
was,  as  already  stated,  a  considerable  loss  of  young 
men  in  each  decennial  period,  and  indeed  it  is  curious 
to  remark  in  how  few  cases  (except  those  of  suburbs) 
there  is  an  apparent  tendency  to  attract  entire  families. 
As  respects  women,  they  were  attracted  by  residential 
places  in  both  periods  at  the  ages  15-25,  the  totals 
being  about  24,000  in  the  first  decennium  and  28,000  in 
the  second  ;  and  as  the  census  is  taken  at  the  end  of 
March,  when  these  places  are  comparatively  empty,  it 
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seems  fair  to  infer  that  these  were  not  visitors,  but 
persons  prepared  to  wait  upon  the  public  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season. 

The  towns  in  which  textile  manufactures  predomi¬ 
nate  deserve  special  attention.  In  1881-91  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  “  cotton  towns  ”  drew  to  themselves  3,355  boys 
aged  15-20  and  lost  very  few  men,  but  in  the  next 
decennium  they  gained  no  boys  and  lost  about  10,000 
young  men.  Of  young  women  they  gained  about 
20,000  in  the  first  and  12,000  in  the  second  period. 
The  Yorkshire  “  woollen  towns”  lost  more  men  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  decennium  ;  of  women  aged 
15-25  about  10,000  were  attracted  in  1881-91  and 
about  8,000  in  1S91-1901.  It  may  finally  be  noted  that 
Coventry,  Kettering  and  Reading  attracted  moderate 
numbers  of  young  women,  but  Middlesbro’  and  Barrow 
parted  with  many  of  theirs,  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  efflux  of  both  sexes  from  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  and  other  places  in  the  Black  Country. 

A  difficult  problem  presented  by  the  statistics  of 
1891-1901  is  a  remarkable  influx  (from  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  more  remote  places)  of  children  under  15  of  both 
sexes.  The  enormous  improvement  in  our  means  of 
communication  may  have  led  to  many  British  children 
being  born  “  out  of  bounds  ”,  and  the  resort  of  foreign 
children  to  England  for  their  education  may  have 
increased.  We  notice  that  the  towns  where  textile 
manufactures  are  carried  on  absorbed  in  1881-91  about 
12,000  children  under  15,  the  larger  half  being  girls, 
and  in  the  same  period  the  residential  places  attracted 
about  26,000  children  of  that  age.  About  20,000 
migrated  to  the  coal-fields  of  Glamorgan  and  Durham, 
doubtless  as  a  part  of  whole  families  who  removed  there 
from  less  prosperous  places. 

An  interesting  fact  is  the  departure  of  many  women 
from  this  country  at  ages  from  35  upwards,  the 
total  loss  in  1891-1901  being  probably  over  100,000. 
Very  many  leave  London,  and  these  may  include 
persons  of  provincial  birth  returning  to  their  native 
counties  either  through  ill-health  or  for  the  purpose  of 
intermarrying  with  old  neighbours.  But  a  considerable 
element  in  these  departures,  besides  that  of  emigration, 
and  the  removal  for  residence  in  warmer  climes  so 
desirable  for  invalids,  must  be  the  return  of  foreign 
workers  to  their  respective  countries,  where  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  Britain  enables  them  to  set  up  as  entertainers, 
teachers,  companions,  &c. 

Many  useful  calculations  relating  to  this  subject 
would  be  facilitated  were  we  supplied  with  tables 
derived  from  the  information  gained  by  means  of  the 
Census,  showing  the  ages  of  immigrants  of  each 
nationality  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
absence  of  such  data  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the 
balances  of  loss  or  gain  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  arrived  at  in  each  particular  case. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  the  remark¬ 
able  decline  in  birth-rates  (which  dates  as  respects  the 
country  generally  from  about  1885  though  in  some 
important  places  it  wras  operative  from  fully  eight  years 
earlier)  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  hard  necessity  which 
forces  so  many  of  our  people  to  emigrate.  Already  in 
1901  it  had  diminished  by  about  two  millions  the 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  under  15  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  the  number  which  would 
have  been  counted,  if  the  conditions  prevalent  in  1881 
had  been  maintained.  The  contemporaneous  reduction 
in  mortality  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
loss  of  population  referred  to,  and  whilst  the  means  by 
which  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  births  is  brought 
about  cannot  be  commended,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
make  allowance  for  the  economical  conditions  which 
have  impelled  so  large  a  number  of  persons  in  every  part 
of  the  country  in  this  direction.  The  United  States  and 
the  Australasian  Colonies  no  longer  provide  such  outlets 
as  they  once  offered,  as  legislation  has  restricted  immi¬ 
gration  in  both  cases  ;  but  Canada  and  Africa  wall 
probably  long  continue  to  attract  those  of  our  people 
who  cannot  “  get  a  living  ”  at  home. 

Thomas  A.  Welton. 


REVIEWS. 

WISER  THAN  SOLOMON. 

“Mediaeval  Rhodesia.”  Ey  David  Randall-Maciver. 
London:  Macmillan.  1906.  20s.  net. 

IN  these  progressive  times  often  the  new  thing  is 
received  as  necessarily  the  true  thing.  Therefore 
we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
theory  set  forth  by  Mr.  Randall-Maciver  in  his  work, 
“  Mediaeval  Rhodesia”,  has  met  with  wide  accept¬ 
ance.  This  theory  has  certainly  the  merit  of  novelty. 
It  is  that  the  opinion  of  the  old  Portuguese,  of  Messrs. 
Theodore  Bent,  Hall  and  Neal,  Swan,  Wilmot  and 
others  that  the  multitudinous  ruins  of  Rhod  esia  were 
the  work  of  some  ancient  and  instructed  people  is 
absolutely  baseless,  and  that  in  fact  these  fortresses 
or  temples  were  built  by  “  negroes  ”  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Of  his  conclusions  upon  this  point  Mr.  Randall- 
Maciver  leaves  us  in  no  possible  doubt.  Thus  in 
speaking  of  Zimbabwe  he  says  “  the  date  of  the  Ellip¬ 
tical  Temple,  then,  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century”,  and  again  “the  earliest  possible 
date  for  any  of  its  buildings  is  two  centuries  before 
this  ”,  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Valley  Ruins,  he  adds,  “  like  the  Elliptical  Temple, 
are  mediaeval  ”.  This  period,  he  tells  us  with  a  courage 
rare  among  scientific  men,  he  has  “determined  ”. 

Mr.  Randall-Maciver  at  the  invitation  and  with  the 
support  of  the  British  Association  and  the  Rhodes 
Trustees,  arrived  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  April  1905 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  origin  and  date  of 
the  ruins,  a  work  which  occupied  him  until  September 
in  the  same  year.  During  this  period  he  examined 
seven  sites,  namely,  Inyanga,  Niekerk  Ruins,  Umtali, 
Dhlo-Dhlo,  Nanatali,  Kahmi,  and  Zimbabwe.  At 
Inyanga  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  very  probably 
correct,  that  the  so-called  slave-pits  were  the  some¬ 
what  uncomfortable  fortress  dwellings  of  the  original 
builders,  occupied  by  them  either  habitually  or  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  danger.  The  Niekerk  site  proved  extremely 
interesting.  It  covers  over  fifty  square  miles  and  in¬ 
cludes  two  mountains.  Of  this  great  area  the  author 
says  that  scarcely  anywhere  is  it  possible  to  walk  ten 
yards  without  meeting  with  a  wall  or  the  remains  of 
a  building  or  piles  of  stones  which  have  been  handled 
by  man  ;  indeed  he  thinks  that  the  Pyramids  them¬ 
selves  scarcely  represent  so  much  human  labour. 
What  was  the  object  of  these  innumerable  walls  ? 
Some  people  have  thought  that  they  served  to  retain 
cultivated  soil  upon  the  hillsides  here  and  in  other 
districts,  as  is  the  case  at  Madeira  and  in  similar 
mountainous  places.  Mr.  Randall-Maciver,  however, 
believes  that  they  make  “one  of  the  vastest  series 
of  entrenchment  lines  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  ”.  This  may  well  be  so,  indeed  the  photographs 
which  he  gives  support  the  idea,  although  the  reader 
who  knows  the  South  African  tribes  may  be  forgiven 
for  wondering  which  of  them  were  capable  of  the 
design  and  execution  of  such  amazing  fortifications, 
unless  indeed  these  were  inspired  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  higher  race.  Which  of  them  also  reared  altars  and 
buried  the  remains  of  their  ceremonial  feasts  in  orna¬ 
mented  jars?  We  cannot  say,  but  certainly  the 
author’s  excavations  here  and  elsewhere  seem  to  have 
established  that  the  residents  in  these  ruins,  or  some  of 
them,  dwelt  in  huts  not  unlike  those  used  by  Kaffirs  at 
the  present  day. 

At  Dhlo-Dhlo  beneath  the  thick  cement  of  platforms 
upon  which  dwellings  had  stood,  or  near  them,  Mr. 
Randall-Maciver  had  some  important  “finds”,  among 
which  were  fragments  of  blue  and  white  Nankin  china, 
gold  wire  enamelled  with  bronze,  beautiful  coloured 
pottery  and  a  highly  ornamented  silver  pin.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  striking  was  the  Nankin  china,  for 
on  it  perhaps  more  than  on  anything  else  he  bases 
his  argument  that  the  date  of  the  ruin  is  medijeval, 
or  post-mediaeval.  This  china,  he  says,  is  certainly 
i  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  a  statement 
in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read, 
Keeper  of  the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  certifies  that  the  “  style  of  decoration 
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and  tint  of  blue  indicate  the  middle  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  about  early  sixteenth  century  The  matter 
is  of  course  one  for  experts,  but  in  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  deductions  that  have  been  made  from  them, 
we  would  suggest  that  further  opinions  be  taken  upon 
these  two  fragments.  The  Chinese  are  a  very  ancient 
people.  Is  it  not  therefore  possible  that  very  similar 
china  was  manufactured  by  them  in  far  past  ages  ? 
Analogies  occur  to  us  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  relics, 
and  after  all  Mr.  Read  only  says  that  the  character 
of  this  particular  ware  “indicates”  the  date  given. 
The  enamelled  gold  wire  is  set  down  as  probably  of 
Oriental  importation,  while  the  origin  of  the  silver  pin 
is  considered  to  be  doubtful.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  occupants  of  these  ruins  were  so  advanced  in 
sanitary  science  that  they  actually  cemented  over  their 
rubbish  heap  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  blowing 
about  in  the  wind.  This  they  did  time  upon  time,  so 
that  the  refuse  pile  is  stratified  with  layers  of  cement. 
In  some  of  the  walls  at  Nanatali  also,  of  which  the 
masonry  is  said  to  be  excellent,  they  made  use  of 
mortar,  and  at  Zimbabwe  the  stratification  of  the 
cement  floors,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  burning  of  wood  upon  the  various  faces  to 
harden  them.  Possibly,  but  it  seems  curious  that 
the  builders  instead  of  allowing  the  cement  to  dry 
naturally,  as  it  would  have  done  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  should  have  gone  to  the  great  labour  of  lighting 
fires  all  over  it  and  then  placing  a  fresh  coating  upon 
the  charcoal.  If,  however,  these  floors  were  once 
thickly  covered  with  huts  or  other  wooden  buildings, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  layers  of  charcoal  and  other 
debris  represent  the  results  of  conflagrations  ?  More¬ 
over  do  any  South  African  natives  exist,  or  can  they  be 
proved  to  have  existed,  who  have  or  had  the  arts  of 
making  granite  cement,  of  dressing  stone  and  of  build¬ 
ing  with  mortar  ? 

The  reader  may  wonder  by  what  arguments  Mr. 
Randall-Maciver  meets  the  deductions  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  this  field,  which  of  course  are  totally  different 
from  his  own.  The  answer  is — by  ignoring  them.  His 
report,  he  says  truly,  is  “wholly  independent  and 
original”,  and  therefore  “little  or  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  various  books  which  it  was  impossible  to 
praise  and  would  have  been  invidious  to  criticise  ”,  or 
to  “the  excavations  which  had  been  conducted  by 
various  untrained  amateurs”.  Surely,  however,  those 
books  merit  some  temperate  criticism  at  his  hands. 
We  will  not  stop  to  compare  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Randall-Maciver  and  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Neal,  who  have  examined  an  enormous  number  of 
these  sites,  or,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent.  Some,  however,  will  be  inclined  to 
demur  to  his  writing  down  as  an  amateur  one  who 
gave  twenty  years  and  finally  sacrificed  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  exploration  and  archaeology  ;  the  results  of 
whose  labours,  moreover,  have  hitherto  been  received 
with  respect. 

Mr.  Randall-Maciver,  as  we  see,  declares  that  these 
buildings,  and  especially  those  at  Zimbabwe,  were  not 
erected  a  day  before  the  later  middle  ages.  He  does 
not  explain  how,  in  this  case,  it  happened  that  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Portuguese  writers  no  tradition  of  their 
origin  seems  to  have  remained.  For  instance,  Manuel  de 
Faria  e  Sousa,  a  seventeenth-century  author,  states 
expressly  that  “  the  natives  know  nothing  of  their 
foundations  ”,  and  Dos  Santos,  about  1609,  says  that 
“  fragments  of  old  walls  and  ancient  ruins  of  stone 
and  mortar  are  still  standing”  ;  whilst  Diogode  Couto, 
who  wrote  before  1600,  attributes  the  ruins  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  How  does  it  chance  that  if  they 
were  really  all  built  about  1500,  no  traditional  memory 
of  their  erection  remained  among  men  whose  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors  must  have  assisted  in  the  mighty  work? 
Again,  what  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  any  South 
African  tribe  ever  manufactured  the  objects  peculiar  to 
Nature-worship  of  which  so  many  have  been  found  in 
these  ruins,  or  set  up  carven  vultures  upon  soapstone 
beams,  or  built  towers  that  so  remarkably  resemble 
that  which  once  stood  at  Byblos,  or  of  their  own  mere 
motion  carried  on  gold-mining  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  practised  in  Rhodesia  ?  The  author  suggests  that 
the  stone  vultures  were  tribal  emblems,  and  that  the 
cones  or  towers  at  Zimbabwe  represented  the  chief  and 


someone  else  connected  with  him.  This  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  will  probably  fail  to  satisfy  many  who  know 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa,  especially  when  he 
adds  that  these  were  the  buildings  of  “  negroes  ”  whose 
customs  and  arts  varied  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of 
the  modern  Makalanga,  who,  by  the  way,  differ  very 
materially  from  any  negroid  tribe  of  which  we  have 
heard. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  all  these  matters 
within  the  limits  of  a  review.  We  will  only  add  that 
whatever  may  be  doubtful  about  them,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Randall-Maciver  has  not,  as  he  supposes, 
definitely  settled  the  origin  of  the  unnumbered  ruins 
and  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  his  confident  assertions  are  not  promptly  answered. 
Although  we  fully  acknowledge  the  thoroughness  and 
ability  of  his  work  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  that  these  mighty  remains  were  built 
by  negroes  at  a  single  period,  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
seems  scarcely  credible  to  us.  If  that  was  the  case, 
this  unintellectual  people,  after  suddenly  developing 
civilisation,  commerce  and  great  architectural  talent, 
must  have  deteriorated  wondrously  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  centuries. 


LITTLE  VERSE. 

“The  Blue  Bird.”  By  Lady  Alfred  Douglas  (Olive- 
Custance).  London :  The  Marlborough  Pres3, 
Limited.  5s.  net. 

“  Innocencies  :  a  Book  of  Verse.”  By  Katharine  Tynan. 
London :  A.  H.  Bullen ;  Dublin :  Maunsel  and  Co. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Lays  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Other  Lyrical  Romances.” 
By  Ernest  Rhys.  London  :  Dent.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“Poems  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen.”  By  Charles- 
Witham  Herbert.  Oxford  :  Blackwell ;  London : 
Simpkin  Marshall.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Poems.”  By  R.  Ellis  Roberts.  London :  Brimley 
Johnson. 

“  A  MONTH  or  twain  to  live  on  honeycomb  is 
ix.  pleasant  ”,  we  are  assured  on  good  authority. 
In  a  metaphorical  sense,  however,  these  five  volumes 
of  minor  verse  raise  a  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

Lady  Alfred  Douglas’  “Blue  Bird”  is  very  full  of 
honey  indeed.  Here  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a  school 
of  verse  which  flourished  in  Oxford  early  in  the  last 
decade,  and  of  which  Ernest  Dowson  and  Lionel 
Johnson  were  the  most  typical  representatives,  are 
reproduced  with  monotonous  fidelity.  We  have  a 
poem  on  Endymion,  on  Hyacinthus,  on  S.  Sebastian. 
There  is  much  talk  of  roses,  and  a  very  lavish,  if  rather 
indiscriminate,  distribution  of  the  epithet  “  honey- 
coloured  ”. 

“  When  life  is  difficult  I  dream  of  how 
The  angels  dance  in  Heaven  ”, 

the  author  tells  us,  which  is  at  least  a  new  outlook  on 
theology,  if  it  is  not  very  remarkable  poetry.  One  set 
of  stanzas,  “The  Child”,  has  real  delicacy  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  truth  of  sentiment,  and  deepens  our  regret 
that  Lady  Alfred  Douglas  should  continue  to  believe 
that  subservience  to  an  outworn  convention  of  form  and 
language  can  take  the  place  of  a  real  insight  into  and 
interest  in  the  human  soul. 

Miss  Katharine  Tynan  calls  her  new  volume  “  Inno¬ 
cencies  ”.  The  title  is  justified  by  a  vast  deal  of  nursery 
prattle,  a  great  many  rather  obvious  remarks  on 
countrv-side  things,  and  a  perfect  innocence  of  obe- 
1  dienceto  the  laws  of  metre  and  rhyme.  There  is  a 
!  simple  pose  as  well  as  a  complex,  and  it  is  quite  as 
possible  to  be  affected  in  the  nursery  or  the  farmyard 
as  in  the  park  or  the  drawing-room.  In  poetic  lite¬ 
rature  we  are  suffering  just  at  present  from  a  very 
general  oblivion  of  this  fact,  but  it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  Miss  Tynan  should  spoil  a  genuine  gift  by  seeking 
for  that  fatal  “  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
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whole  world” — commonplace.  For  instance  a  really 

pathetic  poem,  “  The  Ghost”,  ends  as  follows  : 

“  Fear  !  is  it  fear  of  you, 

And  on  my  breast  your  head  ? 

I  shall  but  fear  the  dawning  new, 

And  the  cocks  both  white  and  red.” 

It  is  only  the  few,  the  very  few,  who  can  successfully 
manipulate  effects  of  this  kind.  For  the  many  they  are 
safest  left  alone. 

“Lays  of  the  Round  Table”  is  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys’ 
title  for  a  rescript  of  portions  of  Malory  and  of  other 
Arthurian  legends.  On  the  whole  they  are  faithful 
and  have  not  more  of  the  air  of  Wardour  Street  than 
is  inevitable  in  such  an  attempt.  Frankly,  however, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  “  Morte  D’Arthur” 
or  the  other  tales  drawn  on  enhanced  by  Mr.  Rhys’ 
treatment.  To  rebuild  Noah’s  Ark  is  never  a  very 
hopeful  venture  ;  to  hawk  the  scattered  spars  and 
timbers  seems  to  us  even  more  hopeless.  The  secret 
of  the  poetic  treatment  of  bygone  ages  lies  not  so 
much  in  a  correct  reproduction  of  hauberk  and  shirt 
of  mail,  and  the  forms  of  archaic  speech,  as  in  re¬ 
membering  that  under  hauberk  and  mail  beat  human 
hearts,  and  that  the  uncouth  syllables  were  once  the 
vehicle  of  man’s  primary  and  eternal  emotions.  Mr. 
Rhys  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  admit  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  an  adequate  prose-paraphrase  of  a  great 
poem;  in  his  “Lays”  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has 
attempted  a  converse  task,  with  a  result  onlv  appre¬ 
ciable  by  the  examiners  in  English  to  the  London 
University. 

“  Poems  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen  ”  gives  bv  its 
mere  name  a  strong  suggestion  of  translation,  and 
indeed  a  fair  amount  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Herbert’s  little  work 
consists  of  versions  from  Ruckert  and  Platen.  Even 
when  he  is  original  he  is  careful  to  avoid  extremes,  and 
is  also  conscientious  enough  to  print  above  his  own 
verses  a  line  or  two  from  the  poems  which  inspired 
them.  His  “  unseens  ”  are  apparently  so  difficult  that 
they  need  comment,  which  he  thoughtfully  supplies  in 
an  appendix  of  notes  and’ explanations.  These  show 
Mr.  Herbert’s  reading  to  be  very  considerable. 
Wordsworth  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  influence  of 
many  both  on  his  style  and  point  of  view.  The  book 
hails  from  Oxford,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  pleasant  to 
welcome  at  last  a  volume  of  verse  from  that  quarter 
whose  sources  of  inspiration  are  stronger  and  clearer 
than  the  puddled  springs  of  the  French  decadent  school. 

A  good  deal  of  verse  is  tolerable  enough  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine  which  will  hardly 
bear  the  severer  test  of  being  read  in  volume  form. 
This  is  emphatically  the  case  with  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts’ 
“Poems”,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  various 
dailies  and  periodicals.  Mr.  Roberts  writes  neatly  and 
lightly  in  the  artificial  French  forms  such  as  the  ballade 
and  the  rondeau,  though,  like  most  modern  versifiers 
who  indulge  in  such  poetic  gymnastics,  he  seems  to 
think  that  saying  things  neatly  and  ingeniously  absolves 
him  from  the  necessity  of  having  anything  to  say.  The 
decasyllabic  rondeau,  he  might  be  reminded,  offers 
a  medium  for  poetic  expression  as  exquisite  as  the 
classic  elegiac  or  the  modern  sonnet.  Whatever  be  the 
case  with  other  artificial  forms,  the  rondeau,  at  any 
rate,  is  susceptible  of  very  serious  emotional  import, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  remain  the  sport  of 
triflers,  or,  at  best,  the  irapepyov  of  the  genuine  poet. 
In  the  longer  poems  there  is  not  much  to  notice.  They 
are  correct  and  scholarly  without  much  distinction  of 
thought  or  language. 

One  thing  alone  remains  to  be  said  of  these  five 
books,  and  that  is  a  word  of  gratitude.  They  might 
all  so  easily  have  been  larger. 


THE  REGIMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

■“  Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.”  Revised  Edition. 
By  Robert  Hutchison.  London :  Arnold.  1906. 
16s.  net. 

'T'HE  study  of  dietetics  has  reached  the  dignity  of 
polite  learning.  Time  was  when  the  intimate 
processes  of  life  were  the  province  of  the  specialist, 
when  digestion  and  other  unobtrusive  offices  of  nature 
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were  regarded  rather  as  unfortunate  (as  being  vulgar) 
accidents  of  our  being  than  as  attractive  stimuli  to 
conversation  at  the  dinner-table.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that.  The  pros  and  cons  of  vegetarianism,  the 
role  of  alcohol  in  the  body,  the  origin  of  uric  acid  and 
its  malevolence,  all  these  are  items  of  a  liberal  education 
nowadays,  and  as  essential  in  the  armament  of  Small¬ 
talk  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  contemporary  music- 
hall  stage.  This  change  of  attitude  is  in  part  due  to 
I  the  insistence  of  science,  sometimes  pointing  true  but 
1  often  deflected  by  the  ignorant  misapplication  of  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge,  in  part  to  the  progressive  urbani¬ 
sation  of  the  people.  This  last  factor  may  appear 
sufficiently  foreign  to  the  subject  :  but  it  is  not  so. 
No  careful  observer  will  deny  that  we  are  becoming 
more  sensitive  as  we  become  more  urban.  We  have, 
by  prolonged  intellectual  application,  educated  our 
receptive  centres  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  irritability  that 
every  minutest  stimulus  finds  an  exaggerated  reflection 
in  consciousness.  We  have  in  addition  neglected  the 
fact  that  a  sedentary  life  and  a  weakened  digestion 
are  consecutive  corollaries  of  an  intellectual  existence. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  these  circumstances  we  find 
everywhere  an  increasing  prevalence  of  subjective  dis¬ 
orders,  or  at  least  of  disorders  whose  subjective 
manifestations  exhibit  a  prominence  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  objective  counterparts.  Vague  disturbances 
of  those  functions  whose  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
robust  and  phlegmatic  countryman  produces  no  change 
in  consciousness,  result  in  the  case  of  his  more  highly- 
endowed  urban  brother  in  a  multitude  of  minor  dis¬ 
tresses  which,  lacking  ready  explanation  on  other 
grounds,  find  their  solution  in  trivial  or  hypothetical 
vagaries  of  the  digestive  system. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  situation 
opens  the  door  to  the  faddist  and  the  quack.  Here  is 
J  a  bodily  anomaly  directly  due  to  an  environment  whose 
|  operative  factors  are  an  excess  of  mental  combined  with 
|  a  deficiency  of  bodily  activity  ;  an  environment,  more¬ 
over,  too  often  rendered  unalterable  by  lack  of  pence. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  resources  of  medicine,  being  at 
j  the  best  but  palliative  in  such  a  case,  are  soon  discarded 
for  the  more  alluring  counsels  of  the  faddist  or  the 
quack.  These  irregular  practitioners  command  one 
element  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  subjective 
maladies  which  is  generally  denied  to  the  dispassionate 
physician,  namely  an  overweening  confidence  in  the 
nostrum  advocated.  In  the  case  of  the  faddist  this 
confidence  is  sincere,  in  the  case  of  the  quack  it  is 
counterfeited,  but  in  either  case  it  is  a  weapon  of  equal 
power.  It  is,  of  course,  suggestion.  Now  the  influence 
of  suggestion  is  seldom  permanent,  but  often  for  the 
time  immense.  As  a  result  we  find  the  subjective 
sufferer  passing  from  cure  to  cure,  receiving  benefit 
from  each,  and  belauding  in  extravagant  terms  a  regime 
or  drug  which  within  a  month  will  be  discarded  for 
another.  On  such  foundations  rest  the  most  noisy  and 
least  deserving  claims  of  popular  dietetics. 

This  awakening  of  public  interest  is  therefore  to  a 
certain  extent  regrettable  as  being  an  expression  of 
flagging  physical  vigour,  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
wholesome  enough,  for  science  has  taught  us  much 
about  diet.  In  the  essay  from  which  we  have  borrowed 
a  title  Bacon  has  anticipated  latter-day  research. 
“  There  is  ”,  he  says,  “  a  wisdom  in  this  [i.e.  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  health]  beyond  the  rules  of  physic  :  a  man’s 
own  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of,  and  what  he 
finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health.  But 
it  is  a  safer*  conclusion  to  say  ‘  This  agreeth  not  well 
with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it’  than  this, 

‘  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it  ’. 
For  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many  ex¬ 
cesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age.  Discern  of 
the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do  the  same 
things  still  ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied  ”.  This  gospel 
in  its  application  to  food  and  feeding  is  the  essential 
teaching  of  modern  dietetics. 

The  problem  of  eating  and  drinking  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms  is  this.  The  provision  of  fare  such  in 
quality  and  quantity  as  will  suffice  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  of  weight  after  payment  of  the  vital  out¬ 
goings,  heat  and  energy.  The  trite  comparison  of  the 
human  body  to  a  combustion  engine  is  legitimate 
enough,  although  in  the  case  of  man  the  fuel  is  in  large 
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part  applied  to  the  making  good  of  wear  and  tear  in 
the  machine  itself.  Now  the  fuels  or  foods  fall  into 
three  great  chemical  groups,  the  proteids,  albuminous 
bodies  of  which  meat  is  a  type,  bodies  which  are  rela¬ 
tively  far  more  abundant  in  the  animal  than  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  the  carbohydrates,  which  include 
the  starches  and  sugars  and  are  mainly  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  the  fats  which  are  abundant 
in  both  kingdoms.  To  these  three  groups  must  be 
added  water  and  certain  mineral  matters.  The  main 
office  of  the  proteids  is  tissue-formation,  an  office 
accruing  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  combined  nitrogen 
which  they  contain.  The  main  office  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats  is  the  provision  of  potential  energy 
for  conversion  into  heat  or  work  :  they  are  to  some 
extent  interchangeable  for  this  purpose,  but  not  by  any 
means  entirely7.  Lastly,  the  proteid  group  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  subserving  both  functions,  namely7  of 
tissue-formation  and  of  the  provision  of  energy. 

It  will  be  plain  from  this  bald  statement  that  the 
essentials  of  a  dietary7  will  vary  within  wide  limits 
according  to  the  calls  upon  any7  individual.  Dwellers  in 
cold  climates  will  require  a  relatively  large  supply  of 
heat.  Now  the  fats  yield  on  combustion  approximately 
twice  as  much  heat,  weight  for  weight,  as  do  the 
proteids  or  carbohydrates.  A  good  supply  of  fatty 
food  is  therefore  theoretically  advisable  for  those  who 
have  to  encounter  much  cold,  a  proposition  exemplified 
by  the  diet  of  the  Esquimo,  which  consists  largely7  of 
seal-blubber.  Mental  work  on  the  other  hand  involves 
no  measurable  increase  of  bodily7  waste — a  matter  of 
common  experience,  and  confirmed,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  by7  exact  experiment.  A 
moderate  diet  of  proteids  would  therefore  appear  best 
fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  individuals  as  live  by 
their  heads. 

It  appears  then  that  the  principles  of  dietetics  admit 
of  some  approach  to  exact  definition,  but  the  limits  of 
dogma  are  soon  touched  :  the  human  body  is  singularly7 
intolerant  of  rigid  circumscription  by  rule  :  natural 
caprice,  or  idiosyncrasy,  is  an  attribute  of  most  living 
things,  and  it  is  fatal  to  rules  of  thumb.  None  the  less 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  science  can  lay  the 
bed-plates  of  dietetic  wisdom,  although  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  is  susceptible  of  the  widest  variation.  How  wide 
this  variation  may  be  is  evident  from  the  bulky  pro¬ 
portions  of  Dr.  Hutchison’s  book,  which  traverses 
with  unusual  thoroughness  the  whole  catalogue  of 
eatables  and  drinkables.  Here  one  may  find  the  food- 
value  of  oysters,  the  best  way  to  cook  eggs,  the 
historical  importance  of  the  Agaricus  muscarius  (the 
poisonous  mushroom  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Tsar 
Alexis),  and  withal  a  sound  and  critical  survey  of 
the  field  of  dietetics.  Much  of  this  matter  is  of  special 
rather  than  popular  interest,  but  certain  of  the  problems 
dealt  with  have  a  definite  claim  upon  the  public  ear. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  proper 
attitude  of  science  towards  the  use  of  alcohol.  An 
immense  accumulation  of  experience  demonstrates  that 
long-continued  ingestion  of  alcohol,  except  in  strictly 
regulated  doses,  results  in  a  tissue-poisoning.  But  the 
caprice  of  inbi\  idual  tissues  and  the  varying  influence  of 
different  modes  of  life  have  greatly  complicated  the 
issue.  Most  of  us  number  among  our  acquaintance 
some  person  who  in  spite  of  a  prolonged  and  generous 
use  of  alcohol  still  maintains  good  health.  Such 
people  are  a  public  danger,  stumbling-blocks  for  weaker 
brethren,  exceptions  who  confirm  the  rule  that  alcohol 
very  readily  becomes  a  poison.  It  is  idle-  to  attempt 
rigidity  as  to  the  limits  of  safety,  but  much  physical 
exertion  enlarges  these  limits  and  a  sedentary  life 
narrows  them.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is 
capable  of  oxidation  in  the  body  in  one  day  is  ap¬ 
proximately  represented,  according  to  Dr.  Hutchison, 
by7  two  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky,  half  a  pint 
of  claret,  or  a  pint  of  bottled  beer,  figures  which 
show  that  science  is  not  generous  in  the  matter 
of  alcohol.  In  the  public  estimation  intoxication  is  held 
to  be  a  measure  of  the  evil  effect  of  alcohol  ;  a  per¬ 
nicious  error,  since  many  a  man  habitually  exceeds  the 
limits  of  harmless  drinking  who  has  never  been  drunk 
in  his  life.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  an 
occasional  gross  excess,  with  intervals  of  real  modera¬ 
tion,  is  much  less  hurtful  than  frequent  “  nipping  ”.  It 


is  not  for  nothing  that  life  insurance  offices  offer  specially 
favourable  terms  to  total  abstainers  :  can  the  suspicion 
ot  sentimentalism  be  lightly  levelled  against  such  purely7 
business  corporations? 

We  have  touched  briefly  upon  one  outstanding  dietetic 
problem  of  public  interest.  Dr.  Hutchison’s  excellent 
work  supplies  material  for  judgment  upon  many  others 
of  almost  equal  importance,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
prevention  of  infantile  mortality  (which  is  almost  entirely 
a  dietetic  matter),  and  the  proper  role  of  meat-extracts 
and  broths  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  a  question  long 
and  sadly  misunderstood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Hutchison  has  not  found  himself  able  to  deal  at 
greater  length  with  the  recent  work  of  Professor 
Chittenden  of  Yale.  This  authority  has  gone  far  to 
shake  orthodox  beliefs  as  to  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
foods  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  health. 
His  experiments  profoundly  affect  the  scientific  justifi¬ 
cation  of  vegetarianism,  and  modify  to  a  corresponding 
degree  the  value  of  Dr.  Hutchison’s  observations  on 
the  subject.  But  with  this  exception  the  book  before 
us  offers  an  interesting  and  informing  survey  of 
dietetics,  and  one  generally  representative  of  current 
scientific  opinion. 


MORTALS. 

“  A  Book  of  Mortals.”  Being  a  Record  of  the  Good 
Deeds  and  Good  Qualities  of  what  Humanity  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Lower  Animals.  Collected  by  a 
Fellow  Mortal  (F.  A.  Steel).  London:  Heinemann. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

r_rHE  curious  title  and  aggressive  sub-title  of  this 
T  book  ;  its  singular  cover,  symbolically  adorned 
with  a  gold  star  and  people  in  purple  robes  on  a  grey 
ground,  the  four  margins  lettered  like  some  old  mural 
tablet  ;  a  frontispiece  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  His 
sheep  ;  a  page  of  dedicatory  verses  ;  then  more  verses 
sandwiched  between  more  full-page  illustrations  ;  and 
preface  and  list  of  contents  and  of  illustrations,  &c., 
all  together  impress  one  that  something  of  tremendous 
importance  is  going  to  follow.  Unfortunately  all  this 
pomp  and  circumstance  leads  us  to  expect  too  much- 
Then  there  is  this  very  solemn  note  struck  in  the 
preface  :  “  Is  it  not  strange  that  neither  religion  nor 
the  lack  of  it,  neither  that  which  holds  out  immonulitv 
to  man,  nor  that  which  steals  the  last  star  from  the  night 
surrounding  him  [the  italics  are  ours]  should  concern 
itself  with  the  future  of  animal  life?”  It  is  not  of  a 
future  on  earth  of  which  the  author  speaks,  seeing  that 
she  goes  on  to  proclaim  her  belief  that  a  record  of  the 
virtues  and  vices  displayed  by  animals  in  their  servitude 
will  be  admitted  for  comparative  evidence  in  the  great 
trial  of  Immortal  Man  versus  the  Beasts  that  Perish 
which  will  surely  come  before  the  Great  Assize. 

“  A  Book  of  Mortals  ”  is  then  a  book  about  the  lower 
animals,  chiefly  in  their  relations  to  man  ;  and  it  there¬ 
fore  deals  mainly  with  domesticated  animals,  the 
benefits  we  derive  from  them  and  the  very  unsatisfactory 
treatment  they  receive  at  our  hands.  But  it  is  not,  as 
the  author  has  led  us  to  imagine,  the  work  of  a 
humanitarian  of  the  modern  extreme  school.  Far  from 
it.  She  does  not  want  us  to  be  vegetarians,  though  it 
hurts  her  to  think  of  the  millions  of  creatures — patient 
bullocks,  innocent  lambs,  and  beautiful  happy  birds — 
which  must  be  slain  each  year  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  London  alone.  Hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  she 
regards  as  harmless  pastimes  ;  men  are  the  better  for 
them  ;  and  in  like  manner  women  are  the  better  for  the 
possession  of  sealskin  jackets  and  furs  for  comfort,  with 
aigrettes  and  birds  of  paradise  for  ornament.  What 
then  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  ?  One  reads  and  re- 
i  reads  the  various  sections,  on  Reason  and  Instinct,  and 
Birth  and  Marriage  and  Death  and  Character  and 
Conduct  in  the  animal  world,  and  many  other  things, 
down  to  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  and  Speech  ;  and 
after  all  one  does  not  quite  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  some¬ 
what  mystifying  effect  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  writes  not  like  one  but  as  two  distinct  persons  : 
she  who  feels,  whose  emotions  have  been  deeply  stirred 
by  one  little  beast,  her  pet  dachshund,  her  friend,  her 
dear  little  Otto  ;  and  she  who  thinks  ;  who  after  invent- 
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ing  a  sort  of  philosophy  to  fit  the  particular  case  of  the 
dachshund,  finds  it  necessary  to  include  all  animals. 
The  dachshund  is  much  in  her  thoughts.  Being  dead 
she  misses  him  sadly  and  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
separation  is  for  all  time  ;  for  surely  this  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  affectionate  creature  was  just  as  worthy  of 
immortality  as  any  human  being  !  But  if  the  dachshund 
is  to  live  again  it  will  not  be  merely  because  she  wishes 
it,  but  because  there  is  in  all  dogs,  and  in  animals  gene¬ 
rally,  as  in  man,  an  immortal  principle.  This  is  the 
motive  of  the  book.  And  this  is  how  it  is  written  : 
“But  in  truth  it  matters  little  whether  the  beasts  that 
perish  have,  or  have  not,  a  true  abstract  conception  of 
death,  for — in  truth  also— there  may  be  no  death,  and  so 
our  fellow  mortals  may  not  be  less  ignorant  but  wiser 
than  we  ”.  And  so  on  through  the  book  ;  whenever 
she  attempts  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  her  subject 
it  floats  a  mere  cloud  from  her.  Nor  has  she  been  able 
to  draw  any  help  from  her  studies  of  the  animal  nature 
and  soul  in  sacred  and  other  ancient  writings.  Many 
of  our  mythical  old  friends  in  fur  and  feather  are  trotted 
out  once  more,  possibly  because  of  some  vague  idea  in 
the  author’s  mind  that  these  legends  are  favourable  to 
her  belief.  Here  we  have  Balaam's  Ass,  the  Lion  of 
Androcles,  the  Phoenix  and  Halcyon,  the  Wolf  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Dog  of  Ulysses.  One  is  sorry  to  miss 
the  bears  who  executed  vengeance  on  the  naughty  little 
boys  for  mocking  at  the  prophet,  but  the  good  old 
Unicorn  has  not  been  forgotten. 

A  propos  of  the  unicorn  here  is  a  story  of  that  animal 
which  has  not  appeared  in  print  before,  and  may  be 
useful  to  future  compilers  of  animal  books  of  this  kind. 
A  short  time  back  a  lady  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  a 
London  house  related  the  career  of  an  extravagant 
young  man  whose  people  were  friends  of  hers.  He 
came  unexpectedly  into  a  biggish  fortune  which  he  at 
once  set  about  dissipating  in  the  maddest  way.  His 
chief  ambition  was  to  outdo  everyone  in  the  fashionable 
world  in  every  description  of  ostentatious  folly.  For 
instance,  when  he  took  to  exhibiting  himself  in  Hyde 
Park  he  was  not  satisfied  to  drive  such  a  common 
animal  as  a  horse,  but  procured  a  unicorn,  and  this 
high-spirited  singular  animal  driven  by  the  wild  young 
gentleman  who  was  going  the  pace  was  for  a  single 
season  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Park.  That  was  how 
she  told  it,  and  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her, 
an  elderly  naturalist  as  it  happened,  went  on  sipping 
his  tea  without  a  word.  Piqued  at  this  apparent 
want  of  interest  in  her  narrative,  she  asked  him 
pointedly  what  he  thought  of  that  foolish  young  man. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  about  him  in  any 
way— he  doubted  the  truth  ot  the  whole  story :  for 
instance  he  said,  we  know  that  there  was  no  such 
animal  as  the  unicorn  on  the  earth  ;  that  if  it  ever  had 
an  existence  it  must  have  become  extinct  at  some 
exceedingly  remote  period  ;  but  as  no  fossilised  remains 
had  so  far  been  discovered,  the  presumption  was  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  myth.  “  Did  I  say  a  unicorn  ?  ” 
she  returned.  “  Of  course  I  meant  a  zebra — you  might 
have  known  that  !  ” 

And  what,  the  author  may  ask,  is  the  application  ? 
She  may  add  that  we  are  not  treating  her  fairly,  that 
this  unicorn  story,  which  some  may  think  funny,  is 
wholly  irrelevant.  True  :  but  the  book  is  to  blame  for 
that,  since  there  is  something  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  it  which  provokes  one  to  irrelevancy  and 
even  flippancy. 


STUBBS’  THEORY  OF  HISTORY. 

“Lectures  on  English  History.”  By  William  Stubbs. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall.  London :  Longmans. 
1906.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  T  R.  HASSALL,  who  has  written  a  brief  preface  to 
T  these  lectures,  does  them  less  than  justice. 
They  will  no  doubt  be  useful,  as  he  supposes,  to 
academic  students  ;  and  the  first  eight  lectures  will 
hardly  appeal  to  any  other  circle  of  readers.  The 
general  public  does  not  study  the  evidences  of  history  ; 
and,  although  the  commentary  on  “Stubbs’  Charters” 
with  which  we  are  here  supplied  is  a  model  of  profes¬ 
sional  exposition,  it  must  be  accounted  as  work  of  the 
text- book  order.  When  we  turn  to  the  latter  part  of 


the  volume  the  case  is  very  different.  Here,  too,  we 
have  what  is  in  form  a  commentary— the  book  under 
discussion  being  Hallam’s  “Middle  Ages”.  But 
Hallam  is  soon  relegated  to  the  background,  for  the 
lecturer  is  supplementing  Hallam  ;  and  the  questions 
which  interested  Stubbs,  but  did  not  interest  Hallam, 
are  more  important,  more  provocative  of  curiosity, 
than  any  which  are  actually  discussed  in  the  “  Middle 
Ages  ”.  Here  we  find  Stubbs  taking  the  field  against 
two  rival  schools  of  history.  On  the  one  hand  he 
attacks  the  philosophic  school,  beginning  with  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  observation  that  “  philosophy  in  its  modern 
use  is  generally  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
wrong  reasons  for  events  or  phenomena”  ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  dissociates  himself  from  Freeman  by  postulat¬ 
ing  that  “the  world  of  modern  history  is  self-con¬ 
tained,  is  divided  from  the  old”. 

These  conclusions  are  to  be  found,  implicit  or  par¬ 
tially  stated,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Bishop’s 
writings.  But  they  are  here  defended  and  illustrated 
by  a  comparative  sketch  of  European  history.  This  is 
by  no  means  negative  in  character.  The  idea  cf  sub¬ 
jecting  history  to  a  general  formula  of  evolution  is 
controverted  on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  has  produced  a  radical  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  worlds  ;  and  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  the  outcome  of 
classical  civilisation.  Our  religion,  we  are  told,  is  the 
gift  of  a  providence  which  certainly  operates  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  history,  but  of  which  we  cannot 
affirm  that  it  acts  by  any  law.  Christianity,  indeed, 
supplied  a  link  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
barbarian  kingdoms  ;  the  Church  preserved  for  man¬ 
kind  some  principles  of  Roman  law,  some  theories  of 
Greek  philosophy,  some  relics  of  ancient  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  But  these  adventitious  aids  to  progress  were  as 
nothing,  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  future  of  Europe, 
when  compared  with  the  self-originated  teaching  of 
the  Church  ;  and  political  development  in  each  of 
the  great  European  nations  is  due  to  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  Christianity  and  barbarian 
custom  upon  one  another.  Where  Roman  law  has 
been  strong,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy  and  France,  there 
political  development  has  been  stunted.  Teutonic  law 
has  not  invariably  led  to  political  liberty  ;  for  racial 
feuds  and  geography  and  accidents  of  a  hundred  kinds 
have  conspired  to  check  the  natural  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  Christian  Teutonism  has  been  the  soundest 
influence  in  European  history. 

In  criticising  such  conclusions  we  must  remember 
that  they  do  riot  represent  the  maturest  work  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  intended 
these  lectures  to  be  published  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  admit  that  some  parts  of  them  required 
further  elaboration  before  their  argument  could  be- 
regarded  as  complete.  The  superiority  of  Teutonic 
customs  over  those  of  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  peoples 
is  nowhere  vindicated.  The  history  of  Spain,  though  it 
is  important  for  the  general  line  of  argument,  is  handled 
more  fully  than  by  Hallam,  but  still  too  cursorily  to 
prove  the  Bishop’s  point.  On  wider  grounds  one 
may  well  object  to  a  method  which  disregards  all 
other  aspects  of  development  but  the  political,  and 
all  movements  of  thought  which  are  later  in  time- 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  What,  we  may  well  ask, 
is  the  place  of  the  classical  Renaissance  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  world  ?  The  Bishop  is  silent.  He  assumes 
that  the  making  of  modern  Europe  was  completed 
before  the  waters  were  troubled  by  this  great  move¬ 
ment  of  the  human  spirit.  But,  even  within  the  limits 
of  that  middle  age  which  he  knew  so  well,  there  were 
influences  at  work  which  could  not  be  called  either 
Christian  or  Teutonic.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
labours  of  the  civilians  and  scholastics  are  too  cavalierly 
treated  in  these  lectures.  Whatever  patronage  the 
Church  extended  to  Justinian  and  to  Aristotle,  these  two 
great  names  represent  a  classical  heritage  infinitely 
more  important  than  those  fragments  of  ancient  science 
and  literature  which  the  Church  of  the  dark  ages  had 
cherished  and  transmitted.  On  his  own  ground,  that 
of  constitutional  forms,  Stubbs  holds  an  impregnable 
position.  But  there  are  broad  tracks  of  modern  life 
which  he  never  understood  and  hardly  attempted  to- 
survey. 
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“  Beyond  the  Rocks."  By  Elinor  Glyn.  London  :  Buck- 
worth.  1906.  6s. 

It  is  not  an  unhappy  idea  that  a  society  novel  should 
describe  a  novel  society,  and,  if  this  was  her  purpose, 
Mrs.  Glyn  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  plot  of 
her  story  indeed  is  not  marked  by  any  particular  merit 
of  originality,  but  she  deserves  high  praise  for  the 
vivid  presentment  of  the  manners,  habits  and  customs 
of  the  modern  aristocracy  of  the  country  in  its  social 
aspect,  a  presentment  evolved  entirely  from  the  lively 
imagination  of  the  author.  While  the  profusion  of 
titled  personages  should  satisfy  the  most  insatiate, 
the  handsome  hero  with  his  “voice  so  tender  and 
deep  ”  cannot  fail  to  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  least 
sentimental.  They  will  hardly  know  whether  the  more 
to  admire  the  brusquely  courteous  delicacy  of  his 
reply  to  his  mother  suggesting  a  suitable  “match" 
for  him — “  Morelia  Winmarleigh  !  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  her  for  a  week  !  ”  or  the  almost  insolent 
chivalry  of  the  command,  showing  a  confidence  and 
intimate  companionship  perhaps  unhappily  rare  between 
a  brother  and  a  sister,  to  protect  the  prosperous 
grocer’s  wife  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  honour  with 
his  wonderful  love  : — “  Don’t  let  these  other  odious 
women  put  pin-points  into  her  because  she  is  so 
innocent  and  all  unused  to  this  society.  She  is  just  my 
Queen  and  my  darling.”  And,  loyal  soul,  this  he 
says  with  “two  great  tears  in  his  eyes”.  We  can 
imagine  too  the  delight  that  readers  of  the  “  Family 
Herald  ”  will  take  in  the  bold  bad  Lord  Wenslevdown 
who  “  had  an  immense  cachet  .  .  .  and  was  known  to 
have  specially  attractive  methods  of  his  own  in  the  art 
of  pleasing  beautiful  ladies.  He  was  always  unfaithful 
too,  and  they  had  to  make  particular  efforts  to  retain 
him  even  for  a  week  ”.  Utopian  too  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  is  a  country-house  of  which  a  lady  who 
stayed  there  with  her  husband  says,  “  I  assure  you  we 
felt  quite  out  of  it,  having  no  little  adventures  at  night 
like  the  rest  ”.  Some  ungenerous  persons  there  may 
be  who  will  assert  that  they  have  no  taste  for  the 
description  of  a  society  where  vulgarity  passes  for  wit 
and  rudeness  is  the  most  favourite  repartee,  but  none 
surely,  albeit  a  smart  American  widow  with  delicious 
and  refined  humour  speaks  of  him  as  “a  lump  of 
middle-class  meat”,  will  cavil  at  the  portrait  of  one 
most  perfect  gentleman — a  grocer. 

“  The  Face  of  Clay :  an  Interpretation."  By  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell.  London :  Murray,  1906.  6s. 

In  his  new  novel  Mr.  Vachell  sets  two  or  three 
examples  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  to  play  out  a  drama  on  a  Breton  stage.  At  the 
opening  of  the  story  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  an 
English  artist  and  his  Breton  wife,  goes  reluctantly  to 
her  father’s  people,  leaving  the  friend  of  her  childhood, 
a  young  English  painter,  to  make  a  career  which  she 
may  in  time  share  with  him.  She  becomes  a  great 
singer,  and  returns  to  Brittany  to  find  him  a  broken 
man,  master  of  his  art  but  with  ambition  dead.  The 
gradual  discovery  of  his  secret  history  fills  the  course 
of  the  story  ;  she  is  determined  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  sane  joys  of  life,  but  is  baffled  by  the  shadow  of 
what  he  confesses  to  have  been  a  crime.  Meanwhile 
she  is  beset  by  an  ardent  wooer  in  the  shape  of  a  rising 
American  painter.  As  a  study  of  the  effect  of  remorse 
on  a  morbid  temperament,  the  book  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  characters  of  the  drama  are  skilfully 
handled.  Mr.  Vachell  has  evidently  studied  his  Breton 
peasants  closely  ;  the  novel  is  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
structed  on  the  theme  of  the  relations  between  foreign 
artists  and  Breton  models,  and  a  subject  which  might 
easily  lend  itself  to  crude  and  unpleasant  handling  is 
delicately  treated. 

“  Tracks  in  the  Snow:  being  the  History  of  a  Crime.” 
By  Godfrey  R.  Benson.  London :  Longmans.  1906. 
6s. 

I  his  is  a  good  detective  story  of  a  somewhat  novel 
kind.  Mr.  Driver,  rector  of  a  country  parish,  records 
the  mysterious  death  of  his  intimate  friend  Eustace 
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Peters,  and  the  lengthy  and  circuitous  process  by  which 
an  unexpected  criminal  was  brought  to  justice.  Peters 
was  found  one  morning  stabbed  to  the  heart :  three 
friends  (of  whom  the  supposed  diarist  was  one)  had 
been  in  his  company  the  night  before,  and  two  of  them 
were  sleeping  under  his  roof.  The  murdered  man  had 
apparently  no  enemies  :  he  was  a  retired  official  of  the 
Consular  Service  with  literary  and  sporting  tastes,  by 
whose  death  no  one,  as  it  seemed,  could  hope  to  benefit. 
Mr.  Driver  reveals  himself  as  a  man  of  common-sense, 
possessing  no  marked  acuteness,  and  hampered  by 
certain  prejudices.  But  in  the  character  of  Callaghan, 
Peters’  friend,  a  retired  Indian  civilian,  the  author  has 
made  a  study  of  remarkable  insight.  Callaghan,  a 
brilliant  and  erratic  Irishman,  possesses  qualities  baffling 
and  irritating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  which 
cannot  forgive  a  man  who  talks  nonsense  and  behaves 
unaccountably  for  not  being  a  fool.  The  book  is  really 
interesting,  and  the  detective  work  is  entirely  amateur 
and  yet  soberly  methodical.  The  ways  of  the  hunted 
murderer,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  smack  of  melo¬ 
drama. 

“  The  Mystery  of  a  Motor-Car :  being  the  Secret  of  a 
Woman’s  Life.”  By  William  Le  Queux.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  Le  Queux’s  latest  farrago  of  incident  is  more 
mysterious  and  less  grammatical  than  ever.  The  hero, 
as  usual,  is  a  person  whom  the  hypercritical  would  label 
an  outsider,  but,  as  usual,  he  extracts  from  the  bran  pie 
of  melodramatic  imbroglio  a  bride  of  the  finest  water. 
We  may  be  quite  mistaken,  but  we  could  not  help 
fancying  once  or  twice  that  Mr.  Le  Queux  was  in  a 
hurry  when  he  wrote  this  book.  It  fulfils  one  rule  of 
the  game,  since  the  reader  cannot  possibly  imagine 
what  it  is  all  about  until  he  reaches  the  end.  But  then 
the  hero  misleads  him  by  interpolating  moral  reflections 
which  turn  out  to  have  been  founded  on  incomplete 
observation.  When  a  “woman’s  hand-clasp  placed 
upon  me  a  hateful  bondage  ;  it  set  upon  me  the  seal  of 
evil  ;  I  verily  believe  that  in  that  moment  I  sold  my 
soul  to  the  Evil  One  ”,  it  is  startling  to  find  that  the 
lady  in  question  turned  out  to  be  the  virtuous  heroine. 
Can  the  author  have  changed  his  mind  midway  ?  Also, 
a  profound  student  of  life  would  hardly  make  a  man 
(unless  it  were  Dickens’  Mr.  Toots)  ask  a  girl  in  the 
afternoon  whether  she  happened  to  remember  that  he 
had  proposed  to  her  that  morning. 

“A  Young  Man  from  the  Country."  By  Madame 
Albanesi.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1906.  6s 

Madame  Albanesi’s  stories  are  always  readable,  and 
her  descriptions  of  various  types  of  femininity  are 
usually  admirable  and  exact,  but  her  forte  lies  in 
pleasant  pictures  of  drawing-rooms  and  nurseries,  and 
not  in  story-telling  proper.  The  plot  of  her  latest 
novel  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  ill-contrived — its  diffi¬ 
culties  are  forced  and  unnecessary,  and  its  mysteries 
could  not  be  long  maintained  in  the  circumstances  of 
real  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Selected  Drawings  from  the  Old  Masters  in  the  University 
Galleries  and  in  the  Library  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.” 
Chosen  and  Described  by  Sidney  Colvin,  Part  IV.  Oxford  : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1906.  63s.  net. 

We  have  drawn  attention  on  previous  occasions  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  reproductions  and  the  care  of  the  editing.  In 
the  present  instalment  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  first  order, 
and  though  everything  has  its  trace  of  illustrative  value  for  the 
historian,  one  is  tempted  to  regret  that  the  material  was  not 
more  deserving  of  the  cost  and  pains  involved.  The  first  draw¬ 
ing  would  be  valuable  indeed  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  lost  cartoon 
for  Leonardo’s  “  Battle  of  Anghiari  ”  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Colvin  says, 
it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  copy.  The  two  following 
drawings  come  in  the  wake  of  Leonardo  and  are  assigned  to 
Giampetrino  and  Sodoma.  Then  there  are  two  sheets  of 
studies  in  the  manner  of  Filippino  Lippi.  No.  6,  “  Studies 
from  a  Horse”,  rises  to  a  higher  level ;  these  are  pen  studies 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  they  are  followed  by  some  trials  in 
chalk  for  a  group  of  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines.  Then 
comes  the  famous  head  supposed  by  Morelli  and  others  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Raphael  by  Timoteo  Viti.  Mr.  Colvin  leaves  the 
authorship  in  suspense.  It  is  followed  by  Raphaelesque  studies, 
not  of  the  highest  quality,  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  periods 
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respectively.  A  scribble  assigned  to  Correggio  is  followed  by  two 
scrawls  assigned  to  Titian.  The  Netherlands  schools  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  sheets  of  fanciful  drawings  by  Bosch  (Mr.  Colvin’s 
eulogy  of  these  trifles  is,  we  think,  exaggerated)  and  by  four 
Rembrandts  of  no  great  interest.  There  is  a  study  by 
Spagnoletto,  a  topographical  drawing  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  and 
two°numbers  by  Watteau.  The  first  of  these  has  considerable 
interest  biographically,  besides  being  a  lively  and  amusing 
drawing.  It  alludes  to  Watteau’s  return  from  England  to 
France  and  his  gratitude  to  his  friend  Julienne  for  saving  the 
remains  of  his  fortune  from  “shipwreck”.  Julienne  standing 
on  the  shore  receives  Watteau  from  a  storm-tossed  bark,  and 
Neptune  appears  driving  his  furious  team.  The  castle  with 
figures  on  the  ramparts  stands  doubtless  for  Dover.  The 
subject  is  engraved  in  the  well-known  “  Recueil  ”,  but  the 
drawing  has  not  hitherto  been  identified. 

“Big  Game  Shooting."  “Country  Life"  Library  of  Sport.  By 
various  Authors.  2  vols.  London:  Newnes.  12s.  6d. 

These  two  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  should  certainly 
prove  acceptable  to  all  those  who  have  shot  or  wish  to  shoot 
big  game.  But  chapters  on  the  Scotch  red  deer  and  his  pur¬ 
suit  are  very  uninstructive.  It  is  the  more  regrettable  as  one  of 
them  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson,  who  is  singularly 
incorrect  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  stag  should  be  stalked 
and  the  habits  of  the  animal  in  general.  He  fails  to  note  one  of 
the  things  best  known  to  stalkers— that  you  can,  in  nearly  every 
case,  approach  a  deer  in  fairly  full  view  if  you  have  a  bright  sun 
at  your  back  and  consequently  in  the  deer’s  eyes  ;  that  eddies  of 
wind  in  steep  corries  are  best  judged  by  watching  the  vagaries 
of  the  mist  and  passing  showers  ;  that  deer  invariably  lie  with 
the  wind  blowing  over  their  backs  and  in  such  a  position  that 
they  command  the  largest  extent  of  country  in  front  of  them  ; 
that  when  you  have  spied  the  stag  you  intend  to  stalk,  his 
exact  position  should  be  carefully  marked.  When  a  steep 
down-hill  shot  has  to  be  taken  you  should  never  drag  yourself 
down  head-foremost,  as  advocated  by  the  editor,  but  slip  down 
feet  first  so  that  when  you  have  to  take  the  shot  you  have  only 
to  draw  up  your  knees  and  shoot  from  that  position.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  faults  of  omission  and  commission  in  this 
chapter.  We  fail  to  see  what  park  deer  in  England  have  to  do 
with  big  game  shooting.  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr  writes  ex¬ 
cellently  of  Wapiti  and  other  big  game,  but  we  wish  he  had 
given  us  some  of  his  experiences  with  red  deer  in  Hitteren. 
Mr.  Warburton  Pike  writes  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  game 
in  the  barrens  of  the  Canadian  North-West,  and  Mr.  C.  P. 
Woolley  of  “  Sport  in  many  Lands  ”.  The  chapter  on  South 
African  game  is  in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden.  Major 
C.  S.  Cumberland’s  chapter  on  Indian  sport  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  the  series.  It  is  full  of  interest  from  start  to 
finish  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  to  be  found.  In  conclusion 
a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Freemantle 
for  his  most  excellent  chapter  on  sporting  rifles.  It  could  not 
be  improved  upon. 

“  Some  Literary  Eccentricities.”  By  John  Fyvie.  London  : 

Constable.  1906.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Fyvie’s  subjects  include  Crabb  Robinson,  Mandeville, 
Beckford,  Landor,  Wither  and  Hazlitt.  He  explains  that  by 
eccentricity  he  does  not  mean  to  convey  any  reproach.  John 
Stuart  Mill  long  ago  urged  that  eccentricity  indeed  had  always 
abounded  where  there  had  been  strength  of  character.  Most 
of  Mr.  Fyvie’s  subjects  were  great  celebrities  in  their  day, 
but  their  work  has  for  the  most  part  been  buried  in  the 
lumber-rooms  of  literature.  Who  reads  “  Vathek  ”  nowadays  ? 
Landor  is  practically  as  neglected  as  a  prose  writer  as  he  is  as 
poet.  He  has  been  finely  reprinted  of  late  years,  but  not,  we 
imagine,  with  any  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  publisher’s 
point  of  view.  Hazlitt  is  perhaps  the  livest  of  Mr.  Fyvie’s 
authors  to-day,  but  he  is  only  read  by  those  who  care  for  the 
by-paths  of  literature.  Mr.  Fyvie  gives  interesting  accounts  of 
these  authors,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  are 
neglected  to-day  because  of  the  abundance  of  English  classics 
far  superior  to  their  own  work.  An  exception  must  be  made 
of  Landor  and  possibly  of  a  certain  amount  of  Wither’s  work. 

“  A  History  of  Cambridgeshire.”  By  Edward  Conybeare.  London  : 

Elliot  Stock.  1906. 

Mr.  Conybeare  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  a 
delightful  if  somewhat  imaginative  book  on  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  in  this  work  he  undertakes  history  on  much  the  same 
lines.  There  is  already  a  considerable  literature  relating  to 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Cambridge,  town  and  county, 
including  Carter’s  “History  of  Cambridgeshire”,  Dyer’s  “History 
of  Cambridge”  and  Mullinger’s  “  History  of  the  University”, 
and  Mr.  Conybeare  has  studied  them  and  in  fact  all  the 
authorities  with  discrimination.  He  frankly  aims  at  making 
his  book  “  readable  ”,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  not  given  unsound 
history.  Mr.  Conybeare  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
who  declare  that  this  county  is  particularly  devoid  of  interest, 
both  historically  and  physically,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him. 
Few  parts  of  England,  he  holds,  have  fairer  pictures  of 
English  country  life  than  Cambridgeshire  taken  as  a  whole — 
“ancient  churches  of  rare  architectural  beauty,  thatched 


cottages  gleaming  around  village  greens  ....  harvest  fields 
whence  the  gleaners  may  yet  be  seen,  as  of  old,  returning 
at  eventide  with  their  sheaves,  combine  to  make  up  a  landscape 
delightful  to  eye  and  soui”.  The  volume  appears  in  Messrs. 
Stock’s  new  series  of  County  Histories. 


THEOLOGY. 

“Studies  of  English  Mystics  (S.  Margaret’s  Lectures,  1905>.”  By 
W.  R.  Inge.  London  :  Murray.  1906.  6s.  net. 

When  we  took  up  Dr.  Inge’s  book  we  found  it  hard  to  lay  it 
down.  This  is  partly  due  to  his  beautiful  English,  which 
makes  every  page  a  delight  to  read.  But  it  is  not  only  that ; 
he  has  chosen  a  subject  about  which  he  knows  a  good  deal  and 
other  people  know  very  little,  and  which  is  in  itself  intensely 
attractive.  Mysticism  is  hard  to  define  ;  it  is  in  reading  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  mystics,  or  in  being  guided  to  the  mystical 
elements  in  writers  we  already  know,  that  we  gradually  come 
to  see  what  it  is  ;  and  Dr.  Inge  has  clone  wisely  in  making  the 
mystics  speak  for  themselves.  The  Ancren  Riwle,  and  the 
works  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  or  of  Robert  Hylton,  are- 
probably  unknown  to  the  majority  of  even  well  read  men  ;  we 
know  more  about  William  Law,  especially  of  late  years  ;  and 
most  of  us  think  we  know  a  good  deal  about  Wordsworth  and 
Browning  ;  yet  even  on  the  most  familiar  authors  Dr.  Inge’s 
criticisms  are  worth  very  careful  study.  Only  why  does  he 
stigmatise  Law’s  friend  John  Byrom  as  a  “sorry  versifier”?  the 
composer  of  “Christians,  awake,  salute  the  happy  morn  ”,  anch 
of  the  immortal  epigram  on  the  King  and  the  Pretender, 
deserved  more  honourable  mention,  however  poor  much  of  his 
other  work  may  have  been. 

“The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Revised  Version.”  Edited  with  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  Brief  Annotations  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Oxford  r 
Clarendon  Press.  1906.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Driver  should  be  a  happy  man  ;  he  has  found  out  the 
work  that  he  can  do  better  than  anyone  else,  and  he  does  it. 
His  commentaries  on  Joel,  Amos,  and  Daniel  in  the  “  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bible  for  Schools”,  his  “  Parallel  Psalter”,  and  now  this 
commentary  on  Job,  are  works  of  a  very  high  order,  in  spite  of 
the  modesty  of  their  appearance  ;  and  in  them  all  he  shows- 
unrivalled  power  in  making  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  He  knows  how  to  write  short 
notes  and  to  put  a  great  deal  into  them,  and  he  never  writes  at. 
note  where  it  is  not  needed  ;  his  advice  how  to  read  the  book 
of  Job  is  very  clear  and  acute  ;  and  the  student  who  wilF 
work  through  it  with  this  commentary  will  find  in  it  a  veritable- 
revelation  of  some  of  the  grandest  passages  in  the  Old- 
Testament. 

“Jesus.”  By  W.  Bousset.  Translated  by  Janet  P.  Trevelyan 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Morrison.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate 
1906.  4s. 

There  has  been  a  movement  of  late  years  amongst  Germam 
theologians  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  than  that  of  the- 
lecture-room,  and  to  issue  short,  able,  popular  pamphlets,, 
summarising  the  results  of  their  deeper  studies.  Professor 
Bousset’s  “Jesus”  is  a  good  specimen  of  such  work  ;  it  is  well 
written,  forcibly  expressed,  and  most  interesting  ;  and  to  an 
English  reader  there  is  something  puzzling  in  the  way  in  which 
he  alternately  rejects  and  accepts  traditional  beliefs  as  to  the 
Saviour.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  born  of  a  Virgin,  was  not  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Messiah  by  John  the  Baptist,  did  not  deliberately 
choose  twelve  disciples, did  not  intendtofound  a  Church,  did  not 
institute  a  permanent  rite  at  the  Last  Supper,  did  not  assert  that 
He  was  pre-existent  with  the  Father,  did  not  claim  to  be  the  future 
Judge  of  the  world,  and  did  not  literally  rise  from  the  dead. 
But  yet  He  did  believe,  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
that  He  was  the  Messiah,  or  rather  assumed  that  title  as  being 
the  nearest,  though  an  inadequate,  expression  of  what  He  felt 
Himself  to  be  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to  man.  The 
character  and  teaching  of  the  Saviour  are  treated  by  Professor 
Bousset  with  splendid  sympathy,  though  he  occasionally 
adopts  a  tone  of  patronage  ;  and  he  frankly  rejects  some  of 
His  moral  teaching  as  exaggerated  and  impracticable.  But  in 
spite  of  this  we  welcome  the  book  as  being  a  real  step  back 
from  mere  criticism  towards  a  deeper  religious  appreciation  of 
our  Lord  and  His  Gospel. 

“The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things;  and  Other  Sermons."  By  H.  M. 

Gwatkin.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1906.  4s.6d.net. 

We  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standaid  of 
preaching  in  the  Church  of  England  is  going  up.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  no  mighty  preachers  now,  like  Liddon  or  Magee  ; 
and  also  true  that  the  popular  orators  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  But  a  number  of  scholarly  volumes  appears  every 
year  which  are  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  read  ;  and  Di. 
Gwatkin’s  sermons  will  rank  high  among  these.  They  have 
real  originality  and  independence  of  thought,  a  fine  power  of 
description,  and  an  eloquence  which  is  free  from  mere  rhetoric  ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  drags  in  controversy  sometimes  when  it 
is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  just  when  he  denounces  dogma  and 
tradition  and  the  Roman  Church  that  he  deteriorates  and  tends- 
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to  become  commonplace.  We  do  not  forget  that  he  is  a 
Professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  but  he  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  expounding  the  New  Testament. 

“Pastoral  Work  in  Country  Districts;  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Lent,  1905.”  By  V.  S.  S.  Coles. 
London:  Longmans.  1906.  3s.net. 

These  lectures  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  special  sphere 
suggested  by  their  title  ;  they  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
any  clergyman  or  candidate  for  orders,  whether  his  work  lies  in 
the  country  or  in  town.  Mr.  Coles  endeavours  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  matter  ;  and  the  main  needs  of  the  parish  priest, 
his  faith,  sense  of  vocation,  love  of  his  people,  and  study  of  the 
Bible,  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  reader  of  this 
book  however,  unless  he  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Churchman- 
ship  of  the  Pusey  House,  will  find  some  sides  of  pastoral  work 
emphasised  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  consider 
necessary,  or  even  advisable.  But  even  when  he  cannot  agree 
he  will  respect ;  the  whole  is  written  in  a  tone  that  combines  a 
high  standard  of  clerical  life  with  thorough  good  temper  ;  and 
there  are  not  too  many  anecdotes. 

“  The  Hidden  God.”  Sermons  by  R.  F.  Horton  (“  The  World’s 
Pulpit”  Series).  London:  Brown  Langham.  1905.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Horton’s  sermons  in  many  ways  resemble  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  ;  they  are  popular  mission  addresses  by  a 
preacher  who  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  is  used  to  speaking 
to  large  audiences  ;  who  when  he  argues  is  not  convincing,  but 
knows  how  to  touch  the  heart  when  he  appeals  ;  and  who 
quotes  poetry  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss.  Yet  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two.  Dr.  Horton  gushes  ;  he  gushes  about  his 
religion,  and  occasionally  about  himself ;  and  the  Bishop  stops 
short  of  that.  In  both  we  miss  the  extraordinary  power 
that  characterised  Newsman’s  or  Church’s  sermons,  the  power 
that  comes  from  severe  self-restraint  ;  it  is  like  the  pathos  in 
Thackeray  which  impresses  us  because  we  feel  there  is  so  much 
Behind.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  preachers  may  learn 
to  study  such  models  a  little  more  closely  ? 

“Development  and  Divine  Purpose.”  By  V.  F.  Storr.  London: 
Methuen.  1906.  5s.  net. 

In  all  departments  of  study  we  are  slaves  to  the  “historical 
method  ”  just  now.  We  examine  the  different  periods  in  the 
development  of  our  subject,  show  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  then  think  we  have  explained  it.  Sometimes  this  histo¬ 
rical  method  is  a  cloak  for  poverty  of  thought  ;  a  lecturer  or 
author  does  not  quite  know  what  to  think,  and  hopes  that  if  he 
■writes  the  history  of  his  subject  and  quotes  what  others  have 
thought,  the  explanation  will  come  of  itself.  And  very  often  it 
does  ;  certainly  with  political  and  legal  institutions,  national 
customs,  and  the  like.  But  we  make  a  mistake  when  from  our 
success  here  we  argue  that  for  everything  in  the  world  and  for 
the  world  itself  we  may  find  a  sufficient  explanation  by  simply 
tracing  its  growth.  Evolution  will  explain  how  any  form 
survived,  but  nothing  more  ;  and  what  is  to  explain 
evolution?  At  its  base  there  are  great  presuppositions  on 
which  it  throws  no  light,  but  which  it  is  futile  to  ignore  ; 
and  if  it  cannot  explain  its  own  beginning  still  less  can  it  ex¬ 
plain  its  end.  Yet  it  must  be  towards  an  end,  and  it  is  the 
end,  the  perfectly  developed  form,  which  will  be  the  real  thing. 
It  is  no  doubt  interesting  with  any  phenomenon  to  examine 
what  it  originally  was  and  meant  ;  but  it  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  means  now.  Mr.  Storr’s 
lectures  are  a  careful  study  of  development  in  its  relation  to 
design  ;  and  he  shows  convincingly  enough  that  development  is 
hardly  conceivable  without  the  correlative  idea  of  purpose.  His 
book  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  apologetic  literature. 

“  The  Conflict  of  Ideals  in  the  Church  of  England.”  By  W.  J.  Knox 
Little.  London:  Pitman.  10s.  6d. 

Under  this  title  Canon  Knox  Little  has  uttered  his  testimony 
on  Church  matters  generally,  the  crisis,  the  position  of  the 
High  Church  party,  the  national  defections,  right-hand  ex¬ 
tremes  and  left-hand  fallings  off,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  in  fact  an 
apologia  for  the  “  Catholic  ”  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
and,  like  many  an  early  Christian  apology,  consists  mainly  of 
an  attack  upon  its  opponents.  The  principal  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  party  are  the  Bishops  and  the  critics  ;  the  Bishops  are 
00  low  or  too  broad,  and  the  critics — even  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  Dr.  Sanday,  and  Bishop  Gore — are  all  too  broad.  The 
Bishops  can  probably  take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  we  think  that 
-the  author’s  attack  upon  the  critics  is  misdirected.  He  devotes 
four  chapters  to  the  Liberal  movement  in  the  Church,  and  some 
of  his  criticisms  though  not  very  novel  or  acute  are  true  and 
forcibly  put  ;  a  movement  which  is  mainly  critical  and  negative 
in  its  criticism  will  never  arouse  much  religious  enthusiasm  ;  it 
is  not  likely  to  hold  Missions  or  to  conduct  Retreats  ;  and 
again  Canon  Knox  Little  is  within  his  rights  in  questioning  the 
•moral  rightness  of  a  man  signing  and  repeating  statements 
which  he  does  not  believe  ;  only  he  should  remember  that  this 
charge  of  dishonesty  has  been  equally  brought  by  Low  and 
Broad  Churchmen  against  the  Ritualists.  But  his  attack  upon 
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every  year  of  the  Company's  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  04-5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 

Total  income  lor  62  Yeats,  £261,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82*3 

10-5 


p.C. 

p.c. 


5*9  p.c. 
1*3  p.c. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  : 

16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES, 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Office:— 2  it  3  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1S37.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000.000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.  RobertHenry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.- 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL  D. 

William  Muller,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amoun 
assured-one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specihc  age,  and  a  second  payment 

^ 6 Adv an c e^ mad e  on  Reversions,  vested  91  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary . 

ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.— The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 
Expenses.— The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13'7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits.— Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared jrt_the_rate_of  tos.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Mims  a^ured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908. _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms.  _ _ _ 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums ■  Low  Expenses • 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904-,  £3,500,000. 

“  Among  the  most  economically  managed  of  British  Life 
Assurance  Companies.”— Saturday  Review. 

CURRENT  SAVINGS’  POLICY 
and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

I  Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

V  -/ 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  ora  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus-Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A  Cash  Payment  of  £1,525  O  O  ;  or, 

An  Annuity  of  0  or> 

A  Free  Paid-up  Policy  for  2,180  O  O. 

In  eases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  for  prospectus  of 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000,000. 


Guaranteed  5%  Investment 

Policies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 


Annual  Income  . 

Assets  . 

Total  Payments  under  Policies 


£1,360,556 

£9,318,943 

£21,446,635 


IVrite  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office'. 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


yoi 
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the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  shows  little  understanding  of 
the  problem.  He  opposes  it  absolutely  on  the  ground  that  it 
•wrings  the  sacred  writings  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church 
who  alone  can  interpret  them,  and  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  unsanctified  reason  of  fallen  man  to  play  upon  the  Word  of 
God  without  any  guidance  of  the  Church  &c.  The  Church  is 
apparently  to  decide  for  us  not  only  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  also  questions  as  to  the 
date,  authorship,  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  different  books. 
To  this  claim  we  feel  inclined  to  use  language  as  strong  as 
that  applied  by  the  author  to  the  higher  critics.  The  only  way 
to  meet  criticism  is  by  criticism  ;  you  may  silence  a  particular 
critic  by  excommunicating  him,  but  you  will  not  silence 
criticism  ;  or  if  an  inquirer  asks,  say,  why  the  sum  paid  by 
King  David  to  Araunah  for  the  purchase  of  his  threshing  floor 
is  stated  in  Samuel  to  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver  and  in  Chronicles 
to  be  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  you  will  not  satisfy  him  by 
saying  that  the  Church  has  decided  (even  if  it  has)  that  both 
the  statements  are  inspired  and  equally  true.  We  object  to 
much  of  the  higher  criticism  not  because  it  is  criticism  but 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  bad  criticism  ;  but  the  only  way  to 
demonstrate  this  is  by  carefully  testing  its  assumptions, 
methods,  and  conclusions,  not  by  simply  denouncing  it  as 
■“  individualistic  ”.  We  cannot  say  that  Canon  Knox  Little’s 
book  is  very  profitable  for  instruction  or  for  guidance  on  this 
point. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  704. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE. 

English  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE, ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 
INGE  and  MAYHEW, 

&.C.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 


VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 


DECORATIONS 


DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 
‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.  ’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 
under  Expert  Supervision. 


CHINA.  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &..&0. 


GILL  &  REIGATE,  LTD. 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


Tblephonb — 4152  Gekrard. 


Telegrams—"  Requirable,  London." 


POOLE  &  LORD 


INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  TIIE 

“Sans-Plis”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mcde  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
o  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CUT.” 


THE  POPULAR, 


SCOTCH 

‘BIAMHITE’ 

whisky: 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


A  concentrated  nutrient 
containing  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  renewing 
muscle,  brain,  and  nerves. 


IMPERIAL  ROYAL 


Austrian  exhibition,  earl’s  court. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Under  the  auspices  of  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Open  11  to  11.  Admission  is.  Season  Tickets  ios.  6d. 


PICTURES,  STATUARY,  FASHIONS,  FURNITURE,  BRONZES,  CHINA, 
GLASS,  ART  PRINTING,  BAKERY,  DAIRY,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  LOVELY  AUSTRIA. 


GRAND  MILITARY  AND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


YROL  VILLAGE  IN  THE  EMPRESS  HALL. 

Life  in  the  Mountains.  Real  Waterfall.  Tyroler  Songs  and  Dances. 
SUMMER  THEATRE.  VIENNA  BY  NIGHT. 

GREAT  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ISEL. 


THE  SALT  MINE. — Extraordinary  reproduction  of  an  Austrian  Mine. 
THE  VIENNA  PRATER.  SALZKAMMERGUT  BOATS  ON  LAKE. 
Austrian  Restaurant  Cafe  and  Lager  Beer  Hall. 


HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  JUNE  17th. 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron  II.M.  THE  KING. 

President  and  Treasurer — The  Right  Plon.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

34tfa  YEAR, 

HEAR  THE  GRY  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

This  year  money  is  badly— cryingly  needed. 

There  are  Hospitals  which  know  not  where  to  turn  for  mere  daily  maintenance. 
More  than  one  great  Hospital,  to  which  poor  mothers  take  their  children — poor 
men  their  wives — sees  disaster  ahead. 

There  is  no  sum  tco  large  to  be  given — there  can  be  none  too  small. 

Think  what  sickness  means  to  the  Poor,  whose  Home  is  often  one  squalid  room  1 
The  Hospitals  ask  no  question  as  to  creed  or  race— only — Are  you  suffering  ? 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  Hospital  Sunday,  the  money  collected  will  be  divided 
among  '*247  Hospitals  and  Institutions  to  enable  beds  to  be  tenanted. 

NOT  A  PENNY  FOR  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 

Last  Year  £7t,466  was  Distributed. 

This  Year  Hospital  Sunday  pleads  for 
at  least  £100,000. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HERRING,  our  generous  friend,  has  again  promised 
to  add  one-fourth  to  the  amount  collected  In  Places  of  Worship,  as 
well  as  to  a  supplemental  collection  in  the  City,  up  to  a  gift  of 
£25,000. 

Bankers  :-EANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Offices,  connected  with  the  Mansion  House,  are  at  18  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C.  EDMUND  HAY  CURRIE,  Secretary. 

*  31  Genera!  Hospitals,  I  32  Convalescent  Homes,  I  13  Institutions, 

63  Special  Hospitals,  I  23  Cottage  Hospitals,  |  to  Dispensaries,  and 

25  District  Nursing  Associations. 
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DE  RESZKE 

HIGH  CLASS 


Regd. 


CIGARETTES. 


Some  famous  smokers  of  the 
H  S  H.  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF 
BATTENBERG. 

EARL  OF  PEMBBOKE. 

LORD  R.  HERBERT. 

The  MARQUIS  of  HEADFORT. 

Rt.  Hon.  COUNT  DE  MANIN. 

The  COUNT  DE  NEVERS. 

Baron  ARTHUR  POELLNITZ. 

Sir  R.  W.  BULKELEY,  Bart. 

Sir  K.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

SirW.  TRELAWNY,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS.  Bart. 

Sir  A.  E.  H.  DEAN  PAUL,  Bart. 

Sir  E.  STRACHEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 
&c.,  &c. 


DE  RESZKE  Cigarettes. 

Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  M.A. 

Sir  THOMAS  LIPTON. 
SirFREDK.  BRIDGE,  K.B. 

Sir  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND. 
Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 
SirC.  FURNESS,  K.B.  J.P. 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Esq., M.A. 
E  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  Esq. 
A.  WING  PINERO,  Esq. 

MAX  PEMBERTON.  Esq. 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Esq. 

C.  B.  FRY,  Esq. 

HAL  HURST,  Esq.,  R.I.,  R  B.A. 
MELTON  PRIOR.  Esq. 

&c. ,  &c. 


c  ,,  r  1  anH  S'-  ner  100  at  all  the  best  Tobacconists  and  Stores.  If 
unobtainable  in  your  locality,  send  for  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  or  Cigarettes 
can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  from 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers. 


, ,  “Lancet”  and  “British  Medical 
7  Journal  ”  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

CEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 

Telegrams  :  “  DIABETES,  LON  DON. "X 
Telephone:  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality. 

EPPS’S 

Distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  invigorating  nutritious 
qualities  and  delicious  flavour. 

It  contains  all  the  substance 
of  the  choicest  Nibs,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  leading  position  as 

COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


The  1906-7 

EDITION 

3s  JVow  %eady. 


<  c  Probably  no  such  mass  of  useful  information  for  motorists  has  ever 
been  got  together  between  two  covers.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Is  the  more  indispensable  in  that  it  presents  information  o!  a  sort 
that  has  been  mostly  inaccessible  hitherto.” — Morning  Post. 

“The  Map,  strongly  mounted  and  fitted  with  a  pocket  in  the  cover, 
will  be  a  ioy'io  every  explorer  of  his  own  country.” 

Automobile  Club  Journal . 


WAKINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pro- 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street,  London  j  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manch«a?er  and  Lancaster. 


“THE  CAR” 

ROAD  BOOK 


AND 

GUIDE. 

Jin  gneyelopcedia  of  Motoring. 

Revised  and  Edited  by  LORD  MONTAGU. 

Full  bound  in  calf  extra,  with  flap,  and  complete  Road  Map  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Price  12s.  6d.  net.  (By  Post  13s.) 

Limp  Mackintosh  Cases  (black)  for  same,  piice  2s.  each. 

The  Special  Features  of  the  1906-7  edition  may  be  briefly  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Routes. — This  section,  which  was  such  a  popular  feature  in 
last  year’s  edition,  now  comprises  a  series  of 

30S  Different  and  Distinct  Routes 

(branch  roads  being  indicated  as  before)  from  London  and  the  principal 
cities  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Dieppe,  and  Havre  to  Paris  ; 

Illustrated  by  over 

300  Marginal  Maps. 

2  Gazetteer  and  Directory  of  Hotels,  Repair  Shops, 
Petrol  Sellers,  Garages,  &c.-This  section  has  been  c°^cted 
revised,  and  enlarged  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  start  ot 
travellers  who  have  toured  the  country  for  this  purpose  for  month* 
past. 

q  Encyclopaedic  Section.— This  section  has  been  brought  up. 
to  date  in  accordance  with  the  structural  and  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  &c. ,  of  the  past  year. 

4.  Appendices  and  Miscellaneous.— These  sections  have 
also  been  enlarged  and  revised,  and  much  useful  information  added. 

-  The  Road  Map  of  the  United  Kindgom.-This  Map 

is  inserted  in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  produced  by- 
Bartholomew,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  scale,  dissected  and  mounted 
on  linen,  and  can  be  folded  in  any  manner  with  the  required  part 
uppermost.  Size  when  fully  opened,  3  ft-  ft-  4  in. 

“‘The  Car’  Road  Book  and  Guide”  is 
the  accepted  Standard  Work  of  its  kind. 

Obtainable  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 
or  from  the  Publishers — 

THE  CAR  ILLUSTRATED  LTD., 

17  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  \V. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE’S  LIST. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

By  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY, 

Author  of  4 1  France.” 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  A  THENYEUM  says  :  “Apart  from  its  historic  and  philosophic  value 
the  book  forms  a  manual  for  all  who  would  understand  what  has  occurred  to  the 
Church  in  France,  and  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  facts  which  are  likely  to 
influence  its  future  history.” 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS . 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  AINGER.  By 

Edith  Sichel,  Author  of  “Catherine  de’  Medici.”  With  one 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  six  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  ACADEMY  says:  “A  charming  biography  of  one  of  the  few  wits 
of  our  time.  Every  page  of  this  volume  yields  something  to  show  how  excellently 
.fitted  the  late  Canon  Ainger  was  to  be  the  biographer  and  annotator  of  Charles 
Lamb.” 


SOME  LITERARY  ECCENTRICS.  By  John 

Fyvie,  Author  of  “  Some  Famous  Women  of  Wit  and  Beauty,” 
&c.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Thomas  Amory — Thomas  Day— William  Beckford — Walter  Savage 
Landor — William  Hazlitt — Henry  Crabb  Robinson — Charles  Babbage — Douglas 
Jerrold — George  Wither — James  I.— Sir  John  Mandeville. 

THE  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
GEORGE  MEREDITH.  By  George  M.  Trevelyan. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  GREEK  COINS.  By  G.  F.  Hill, 

Author  of  “The  Coins  of  Sicily,”  &c.  With  Plates  illustrating 
over  100  Coins.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TACITUS,  &  OTHER  ROMAN  STUDIES. 

By  Gaston  Boissier,  Professor  of  Latin  Eloquence  at  the  College 
de  France.  Translated  by  W.  G.  Hutchison.  Demy  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

RENASCENCE  PORTRAITS.  By  Paul  Van 

Dyke,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Demy 
8vo.  1  os.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Maximilian. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says:  “The  work  will  be  found  as  useful  to 
the  student  as  it  will  be  found  attractive  by  the  reader  with  a  liking  for  historical 
biography.” 

THE  FLORENTINE  HISTORY.  Written  by 

Niccolo  Machiavelli.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Ninian  Hill  Thomson,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  extra  crown  8vo. 
1 2s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.  By  Douglas  Ainslie. 

4th  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS . 

SET  IN  AUTHORITY.  By  Sara  Jeannette 

Duncan,  Author  of  “  An  American  Girl  in  London,”  “  The 
Path  of  a  Star,”  &c. 

The  OUTLOOK  says  : — “Mrs.  Coles  has  written  the  novel  of  the  year.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COBWEBS.  By  George 

Gissing.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Seccombe. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  :  “  They  are  beautiful  stories,  told  with  con- 
cummate  art,  and  have  a  flavour  rare  in  present-day  fiction.  ...  It  [‘  The  House  of 
Cobwebs  ’]  is  really  a  masterpiece,  which  one  is  glad  to  find  in  the  English  language.’ 

THE  ARENA.  By  Harold  Spender. 

PUNCH  says  :  “  The  book  before  the  House  is  ‘  The  Arena.’  Those  in  favour 
of  it  4  Aye  ’ ;  contrary  ‘  No.’  The  ‘  Ayes  ’  have  it.” 

ANTHONY  BRITTEN.  By  Herbert  Mac- 

ILWAINE,  Author  of  “  Dinkinbar,”  “Fate  the  Fiddler,”  &c. 

The  MANCHES  IER  GUARDIAN  says  :  “  The  book  is  something  more  than 
well  worth  reading;  it  is  a  serious  and  artistic  contribution  to  the  imaginative 
writing  of  the  day.” 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

George  Douglas,  Eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T.,  1823-1900. 
Autobiography  and  Memoits  (Edited  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Argyll.  2  vols.).  Murray.  36^.  net. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  (G.  W.  E.  Russell)  ;  Lord  Aberdeen  (Sir 
Arthur  Gordon).  Dent.  2 r.  6 d.  net  each. 

The  Boyhood  of  a  Great  King,  1841-1858^.  M.  Broadley).  Harper. 

1  or.  6 d.  net. 

Life  of  Robert  Burns  (John  Macintosh).  Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Thirty  Years’  Residence  in  the  Model 
Settlement  Shanghai,  1870-1900  (Charles  M.  Dyce).  Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s. 

Augustus  Austen  Leigh  (Edited  by  William  Austen  Leigh).  Smith, 
Elder.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Life  in  the  Law  (John  George  Witt).  Laurie.  6s.  net. 

La  Vie  intime  d'une  Reine  de  France  au  XVII'  Siecle  (par  Louis 
Batifol).  Paris :  Calmann-Levy.  7  fr.  50. 

FICTION 

The  Magic  of  Miss  Aladdin  (Paul  Herring).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

A  Tangled  I  (Montagu  Wood).  Richards.  6r. 

The  Golden  Greyhound  (Dwight  Tilton).  Dean.  6s. 

Phantasma  (A.  C.  Inchbold).  Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Price  of  Silence  (Edith  Bagot  Harte)  ;  Cressida  (Mrs.  Wright 
Biddulph).  Greening.  6s.  each. 

The  Wrong  Envelope  and  Other  Stories  (Mrs.  Molesworth). 
Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Seat  of  Moods  (W.  H.  Koebel).  Francis  Griffiths.  3r.  6 d. 

The  Traveller’s  Joys  (Ernest  Frederic  Pierce).  Arrowsmith.  35.6 d. 
All  for  the  Love  of  a  Lady  (Elinor  Macartney  Lane).  Plodder  and 
Stoughton.  3^.  6 d.  net. 

History  and  Archaeology 

Heroes  of  Exile  (Hugh  Clifford).  Smith,  Elder.  6j. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (W.  W.  Rouse  Ball).  Dent. 

The  Enemy  at  Trafalgar  (Edward  Fraser).  Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 
i6r.  net. 

Origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  (late  Thomas  William  Shore.  Edited 
by  T.  W.  Shore  and  L.  E.  Shore).  Stock,  gs.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Isles  (W.  C.  Mackenzie). 

Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.  5^.  net. 

The  Pageant  of  London  (Richard  Davey.  2  vols. ).  Methuen.  iSr. 
net. 

Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,  publies  sous  la  direction  de 
M.  J.  de  Morgan.  Tome  VIII :  Recherches  Archeologiques. 
Troisieme  serie.  Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.  50  fr. 

Law 

The  Law  relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (Percy  M. 

Burton  and  Guy  II.  Guillum  Scott).  Muriay.  3-r.  6 d.  net. 

The  Spirit  of  Our  Laws.  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  5*.  net. 

Natural  History 

Every  Man’s  Book  of  Garden  Difficulties  (William  F.  Rowles). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  31-.  6 d.  net. 

Science  And  Philosophy 

The  Royal  Society  (Sir  William  Huggins).  Methuen.  4 s.  6 d.  net. 
Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism  (Rev.  W.  L.  Walker). 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.  95. 

Travel 

The  Thames  and  its  Story.  Cassell.  6s. 

Canada  the  New  Nation  (H.  R.  Whates).  Dent.  2s-  &d.  net. 

Under  the  English  Crown  (Firmin  Roz).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Cities  of  Spain  (Edward  Hutton).  Methuen.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Caucasus  (Luigi  Villari).  Unwin,  ior.  6 d. 
net. 

Verse 

John  of  Damascus  (Douglas  Ainslie.  Fourth  Edition).  Constable. 
3r.  6 d.  net. 

Edgar  Athelstane  (Alfred  Theobald  Turpin).  Nicholson.  4 s.  net. 
Cassandra  and  Other  Poems  (Bernard  Drew)  Nutt. 

Miscellaneous 

British  Canals  :  Is  their  Resuscitation  Practicable?  (Edwin  A.  Pratt). 
Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

From  a  Cornish  Window  (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  Bristol:  Arrow- 
smith.  6r. 

Illustrated  Souvenir  of  the  British  Sections  at  the  S.  Louis  Exhibition 
1904  (Compiled  by  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann).  Issued  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Knights  of  England,  The  (Wm.  A.  Shaw.  2  vols.).  Sherratt  and 
Hughes.  42 s.  net. 

Manual  of  Colloquial  Tibetan  (C.  A.  Bell).  Calcutta  :  Baptist  Mission 
Press.  4 s.  net. 

Personal  Forces  in  Modern  Literature  (Arthur  Rickett).  Dent. 
3r.  6d.  net. 

(  S.  Paul’s  School,  The  Admission  Registers  of,  from  1876-1905  (Edited 
by  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner).  Bell. 

The  Church  in  France  (J.  E.  C.  Bodley).  Constable.  35.  6d.  net. 

,  Wisdom  of  the  Wise,  The  (W.  Cunningham).  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.  2 s.  net. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

being  a  classified  collection  of  the  chief  contents  of  the 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

rpuF  TFNTT  FMAN’S  MAGAZINE  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  a _  storehouse  of 

T  historical,  genealogical,  literary,  bibfiog ffremort  names  h^Enghsh^iterTturl  being  repre- 
writers  and  observers  of  the  time  c =0. .tnbu ted  ,  foremost  »a  Tnformation  as  can  be  found 

sented  in  its  pages,  with  the  result  that  ‘ cattered  through  some  224  volumes,  has  hitherto  been 
nowhere  else.  this  rich  collection  of  materi.  ,  f>lH  Magazine  and  even  with  this,  the  finding 

inaccessible,  except  to  those  who  possess  a  complete  sc  V  tbe  most  dilfoent  student, 

of  any  given  piece  of  information  was  so  laborious  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  d.l.  ent  st 

In  this  series  of  volumes,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 

1868,  which  are  worth  preservation,  are  collected  together  an  c  ass  d  has  presented  to  him  all  that 

being  occupied  by  each  topic.  By  this  Traditions,  Literature, 

endless  fund  of  information  concerning  The  Histc  >  Fcotfsiology  Superstitions  and  Traditions 

Architecture,  Manners  and  Customs,  Folklore,  Bibliography  Ecc^siOLOG^VP^nw^ 

of  his  own  country,  which  has  instructed  and  entertained  ourse  ves  and  our ^  fostructive 
be  referred  to  easily,  and  made  available  for  study  in  separate  topics,  or  used  as  entertaining 
reading  by  those  who  are  interested  more  superficially  with  the  subjects  dealt  with.  , 

In  its  pages  will  be  found  out-of-the-way  and  little-known  particuUrs  concerning  ™mogr  distncts  of 

all  the  counties  of  England,  which  do  not  appear  in  istories  o  ..”*»*  j  d  "  \ncj  as  tbe  information  is 
thus  becomes  the  Englishman’s  Vade  Mecum  to  the  knowledge; ^  own  |a, ml  on  the 

supplied  by  contemporary  writers,  it  becomes  the  more  ‘  fmaN’S  MAGAZINE 

subjects  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  their  contr.but.on  to  the  GENTLEMAN  S  MAGAZINE. 

Each  subject  in  the  volume  is  furnished  with  a  copious  and  '"h^studenf  or  general 

storehouse  of  information  which  the  work  contains  is  put  at  .  y 

r 

'  IT  THUS  FORMS  A  COMPLETE  WORK  WHICH  SH0U10  BE  FOUHD  OH  THE  SHELVES  OF  ALL  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  UB«ARIES. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  informal, on  furnished  .n  the  work  may 
gathered  from  the  Prospectus,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

What  the  Press  has  said  concerning  the  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

“  That  there  is  very  much  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  permanent  interest  no  one  has  denied  ; 
that  there  was  so  much  wheat  among  the  chaff  as  Mr.  Gomme  has  demonstrated  t hat  there  is  .  .  . 

part  of  the  Series,  and  have  not  detected  any  omission  of  the  least  impor  a  cl.  -  ‘  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  it  is 

“A  vast  amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information  is  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine, 

the  advantage  of  the  editowhip  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Gornu*,  can  h.rdty  be  over-eWimafed. 
Th'  w<IwS;:l,i;tZii.cr..ion,  while  »  mode  classification  is  ^ 


SPEGIAL  OFFER  OF 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  “SATURDAY  REVIEW ’>  FOR  A  LIMITED 

TIME  ON  VERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS « 

The  entire  Work,  in  Thirty  Volumes,  in  handsome  cloth 
gilt  binding,  is  published  at  £11  5s„  but  it  will  be 

sold  to  Subscribers  for  a  short  time  at  the  net 
price  of  £7  lOs.  As  the  offer  will  not 
be  kept  open  indefinitely,  purchasers 
are  strongly  advised  to  send  in 
their  names  immediately 
on  the  enclosed  form. 


ORDER 
FORM. 

The 

Saturday  Review, 
t’-r  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Tlease  enter  my  name  as  a  purchaser 
of  a  set  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
Library  as  described  in  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  & 7  10s. 


The 

Gentleman’s 
Magazine 
Library, 
£7  10s. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Nate 
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EDUCATION. 


/~'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

V  paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

Malvern  college  scholarship  ex- 

AMINATION,  June  5,  6,  and  7.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first  year), 
five  or  more  of  ^50,  and  five  or  more  of  ^30  per  annum.  Council  Nominations, 
value  ;£i2_  per  annum,  rnay  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a 
Scholarship. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

1 _ j  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 

Brighton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

J _ j  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  Loudoun  Road, 

1 _ d  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester  ;  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905. — Write  for  Prospectus. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  bCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling.  Composition,  Press  Illustration,  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  ,£100,  ^30,  ,£15.  Local  King’s  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses. — Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

HURSTPIERPOINT  COLLEGE.— CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Definite  instruction  in  the  History  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  45  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

REDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne.— Mr.  P.  J. 

VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  &c.,  on  application. 

ASTBOURNE.— PUPILS  COACHED  for  Uni- 

I  versities,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  1st  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford. — G.  Colville,  M.A.  Oxon., 
ParkView,  16  Blackwater  Road. 

EASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools’  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne.— Apply  Headmaster. 

Hove,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.— Prospectus  on  application. 

'T'O  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

-i-  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address— CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


l*«niAL  A  tru 


Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERT. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  In  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1  / 1  i,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


NOTICE. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

...  182 

I  10  4 

Half  Year  ... 

...  0  14  1 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

...  071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  le  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  7’URDA  Y  RE  VIE (V  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THOFITHFR1i  atoTHmaddTMPWARD  VICES,  ESQ.,  THE  LIBRARY- 
ART?STEAm™?AnKvW'  WEIR,  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

EURR!DrFN^nHu  THE  LATE  FREDERICK  W. 

BuRBIDGE,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

TV/T  ES,?RS-  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

Strand  W  C  S T\Pv’  their  House’  No-  J3  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  6,  and  three  following  days  at  One 

la?e°CFdwaeCfSev:i  B0.9kS,?.nd  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  the  library  of  the 

fdece^df  fheV  u'uESq‘  (n^r/wck  Hill),  the  library  of  Harrison  W.  Weir 
FrviWirk \vh1t^ well-known  artist  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors);  the  library  of 
IwfnV-  r '\i  Bur!5ldp,  Esq  ,  M.A.  (deceased),  Curator  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
®  mcl“dln.g  historical  and  genealogical  works,  dramatic/biography, 

poetical,  and  modern  classical  works,  antiquarian  treatises,  topography,  voyages  and 
travels  valuable  catalogues,  French  illustrated  books,  archaolo|ic?l  works  fine  art 
publications,  tracts,  old  newspapers,  books  illustrated  by  H.  K.  Browne  Turner 
Orandville,  Aiken,  Heath  Rowlandson,  Thackeray,  Moreau,  Cochin.  Pu<4n! 
Mackenzie,  and  others  ;  valuable  books  on  natural  history,  botany,  &c.,  Annals  of 
..porting  and  Fancy  Gazette  Ackermann’s  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  late  Harrison  W.  Weir  &c  * 

_ May  be  viewed  on  Tuesday,  June  5.  Catalogues  may  be  had 


THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  BRITISH  ANGLO-SAXON 
RECENTLY^DIiCEASED.3,  F°RME°  "  AN  ’  AST^» 

\/T  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

-Ip -I-  'ydl  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
..trand,  \\  X.,  on  MONDAY,  June  n.  and  following  day,  at  One  o’clock  pre- 

C1S«‘ V;, 4hrV',ac L  c  LECT of  EARLY  BRITISH,  ANGLO-SAXON, 

and  iLJNLrLIbH  COINS,  formed  by.an  Astronomer,  recently  deceased,  comprising 
amongst  other  rarities  the  following  pieces  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  series  :  Pennies  of  Cuthred  King  of  Kent  (79),  Baldred  (80)  ;  Offa  King  of 
Mercia,  with  and.  without  bust,  several  varieties  (S2,  83,  84,  85,  86,  88 »  ;  Cynethrith 
Queen  or  Offa,  with  bust  (92)  ;  Coenwulf,  with  and  without  bust  (93,  97,  93)  ;  Coel- 
wuff  L,  with  bust  (99,  ioo);  Beornwulf,  with  bust  (101)  ;  Berntulf,  with  bust  (102); 
Aethelstan  I  of  East  Anglia,  without  bust  (105)  ;  Aethelweard,  without  bust  (107)  : 
bt.  Martin  of  Lincoln  (121);  Aethelheard  Abp.  of  Canterbury  0 23)  ;  Abp.  Wulfred 
vr-  '/  bede  v  acant e  (131)  :  Ecgbecrht  King  of  Wessex,  with  bust,  Canterbury 
j  l  *37)  ■  Alfred  the  Great,  with  bust  and  monogram  of  London  (153)  ; 
Edward  the  Elder,  without  bust  or  mint,  the  rare  floral  and  ecclesiastical  types 
(162,  163,  164,  165),  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

/^OCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed; 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.  M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques.  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6,— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
■L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

1  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Managers  \Y-  GREEN  &  CO., 
Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANT 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Ibotcls  anb  Boarfctno  Ibouses. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Brighton.— St.  Edmund’s  (High-class,  Old- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “Claxton,  Brighton."  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

EASTBOURNE. — St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and1 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 

EASTBOURNE.— 85  Royal  Parade. — Board  resi- 

dence,  35*.,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 
Good  cooking.  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell. 

P  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Gervaise,  Bourne  Street.—  Apartments,  bed  and  sitting- 
room.  Reasonable  terms.  Suitable  for  gentleman. — Apply,  Mrs.  Lennard. 

P  ASTBOURNE. — Dante  House,  23  Gildredge  Road.  Comfortable  board  resi- - 
dence  or  apartments.  Early  dinner. — Apply,  Miss  E.  Vaughan. 

P  ASTBOURNE. — 19  Gildredge  Road.  Apartments  or  bedrooms.  Central 
^  situation.  Reasonable  terms. — Mrs.  A.  Tewton. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“  QUO  VADIS  ?  ” 

Mr.  JOHN  LANE  will  publish  immediately  an 
English  rendering  of  SIENKIEWICZ' S  GREAT 

NOVEL,  THE  FIELD  OF  GLORY,  j 

Sienkiewicz  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
masterpiece,  Q  UO  VA  DI S . 

JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  London  ;  and  New  York. 


THE 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Price  2d.  Weekly. 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  KING  ALFONSO  XIII. 

DR.  THORSTEIN  VEBLEN’S 

VIEWS  ON  CLOTHES. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 


Offices  :  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


JUNE. 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  LIBERAL  FINANCE.  By  Sir  Robert  GiffEN, 
K  C  B 

RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND  IN  PERSIA.  By  Colonel  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I. 

C.M.G.  (.late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Baluchistan). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TARTARS.  By  Professor  A.  Vamberv. 

LORD  DURHAM  AND  COLONIAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  By  Miss 
Violet  R.  Markham. 

THE  JOYS  OF  SPAIN.  By  Austin  Harrison. 

'SPAIN  UNDER  THE  SARACENS.  By  Ameer  Ali,  C.I.E.  {late  a  Judge 
of  H.M.'s  High  Court  of  J udicature  in  Bengal). 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LIBRARY  AT  “  S.  DEINIOL'S,  HAWARDEN.” 
By  Mrs.  Drew. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  PEASANT  OWNERSHIP  IN  SUSSEX.  By 
Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

EURIPIDES  IN  LONDON.  By  Norman  Bentwich. 

ANCESTRAL  MEMORY  :  A  SUGGESTION.  By  the  Rev.  Forbes 
Phillips. 

41  THE  LAW-MAKING  MANIA.”  By  Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D- 
THE  SALONS  AND  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  H.  Heathcote 
Statham. 

SOME  WOMEN  POETS  OF  THE  PRESENT  REIGN.  By  Miss  Isabel 
Clarke. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ENGINEERS— CIVIL  AND 
NAVAL.  By  Sir  William  H.  White,  K.C.B.  ( late  Director  of  Naval 
Construction). 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Rycroft. 

SECULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH.  By  M.  Maltman  Barrie. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  OPPOSITION.  Ey  Herbert  Paul, 

M.P.  _ 


London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  5  New  street  Square,  E.C. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Charles  H anbury- Williams. 

JUNE.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JBSEK  AS  I  KNEW  KIM-J VJLLIAM  ARCHER. 

WHAT  ENGLISH  LANDLORDS  MIGHT  DO — ALGERNON  TURNOR. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT— MICHAEL  MacDOR AGH . 
THE  DOMINION  OF  PALM  AND  PINE  (Notes  on  East  Africa y-MORETON 
FREIVEN. 

THE  CAMINC  OF  MONTE  CARLO—/-.  CARRELL. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  OTTER—/.  C.  TREGARTHEN. 

“ANOTHER  WAY  OF  (MOUNTAIN)  LOVE”—/-.  IV.  BOURDILLON. 

THREE  CARDENS  AND  A  GARRET — A.  M.  CURTIS. 

CHARACTER  IN  LETTER-WRITINC — BASIL  TOZER. 

THE  LONELY  LADY  OF  CROSVENOR  SQUARE  (Chapters  I.  to  II l.)-Mrs. 

HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  books  and  do  not  take 
THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  you  are  missing  a 
useful  friend. 

IT  gives  full  information  about  the  new  books 
of  the  day,  has  articles  of  singular  freshness  on 
literary  subjects,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
in  fine  it  is  a  pictured  and  picturesque  What’s 
What  and  Who’s  Who  of  bookland  from  month 
to  month. 

YOU  should  see  the  June  number,  now  ready, 
fid.  net,  for  an  interesting  interview  with 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  on  literary  affairs. 
The  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


-HE sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  was 
eld  on  Wednesday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  Owen  Philipps,  M.P.  (the 

hairman),  presiding.  ,  , 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  L.  Forbes)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  :  I  am  pleased  to  be 
gain  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  Company's  position,  and  the  accounts 
iow  presented  show  that  the  business  has  been  steadily  expanding.  During  the 
.ast  year  the  receipts  have  increased  no  less  than  £250,000  sterling,  and  our  total 
eceiptsfor  last  year  were  nearly  //i, 500,000.  The  working  expenses  have,  it  is 
rue,  also  increased,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  voyages  completed  during  the 
,ear  •  but  the  gross  profit  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
>een  able  to  make  out  of  the  profits  of  the  year  proper  provision  for  the  years 
lepreciation  of  the  fleet.  I  wish  again  to  remind  the  proprietors  that  the  fleet  still 
•lands  in  our  books  at  a  figure  very  considerably  above  the  market  value  :  but,  by 
•ontinuing  the  policy  we  have  been  carrying  on,  we  will,  I  hope,  be  able  gradually 
o  write  down  the  fleet  to  its  proper  value,  without  calling  upon  the  proprietors  to 
nake  a  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  their  capital.  Our  fleet,  which  has  been 
ncreased  considerably  during  the'  last  three  years,  now  consists  of  forty-two 
vessels,  of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  over  165,000  tons.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  progressive  policy  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on  under  which  policy  the  company  is  slowly  but  steadily  returning  to  prosperity. 
Our  mail  and  cargo  services  to  the  Brazils  and  the  Argentine  have  been  earned  on 
durinv  the  past  year  with  encouraging  results,  and  the  new  twin-screw  mail 
steamers  of  10,000  tons  which  we  are  introducing  into  the  service  are  keeping  up  the 
high  reputation  which  the  company  holds,  whilst  the  luxurious  arrangements  on 
board  for  the  comfort  of  passengers  will,  I  hope,  induce  many  people  to  visit  South 
America  who  might  not  otherwise  do  so.  As  you  are  all  aware,  the  West  Indian 
mail  contract,  which  we  had  held  from  the  British  Government  for  over ^  sixty 
years,  terminated  on  June  30.  1905,  and  was  not  renewed.  When  I  last  bad  the 
honour  of  addressing  you,  I  told  you  that  we  would  meet  the  d.fhcult  problem, 
when  it  arose,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  realised  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
problem  we  had  to  solve.  We  had  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  invested  in 

mail  steamers,  which  had  been  built  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

West  Indian  mail  contract  service,  and  when,  on  the  termination  of  the  late  mail 
contract  on  Tune  30  last,  the  British  Government  ceased  paying  us  the  mail  subsidy 
of/8^0  perannum,  the  British  and  Colonial  Government  took  full  advantage 
c*3  3 1  j  nr  Parliament  which  gives  them  the  power  to  put  mails  on  board  any 

BrftUhvetel und“  TpeX  of  i'roo  for  each  bag  of  mails  if  the  shipowner 
declined  to  convey  them  We  have  informed  the  British  Po  st  Office  that  the  sum 
thev  now  pav  us  amounting  to  about  ,£5,000  per  annum,  is  quite  inadequate  for 
tht  servTces  rendered  ;  but  as  yet,  we  have  failed  to  arrange  for  payment  on  a  fair 
“  U J? t “ U  If  the  British  and  Colonial  Governments  can  see  their  way  to  pay 
poundage  basis  1 1  “  ‘  ‘A  for  car rv in-  His  Majesty’s  West  Indian  mails  across 

possible  to  carry  on  this  main  line 
Dortion  of  our  West  Indian  service  without  a  mail  contract,  and  thus  make  t  e 
fmno^ant  colonies  of  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica  quite  independent  of  the 

t tacks  made  upon  the  having  a  wider  field  of 

iiiSiisiS?Ssiip 

ng  for  the  new  contract  jointl)  Australian  trade  has  been  under  a 

j=R5  HS&  JBSZ 

fSd  '"-VS 

srus  uw  *■» -- 

nThe°Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  G.C.S.I.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it 
*A  vote  thanks' to  t'S  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


Demy  Svo.  with  S2  Illustrations,  8s.  6d.  net. 

TURBINES. 

By  W.  H.  Stuart  Garnett,  Barrister-at-Law. 

A  popular  book  on  the  subject  of  Steam  and  Water  Turbines,  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  subject  is  developed,  concurrently  with  its  history,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  readily  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  The  problems  which  are  at  present 
associated  with  it  are  stated,  with  a  forecast  of  the  possible  future  of  the  engine. 
At  the  same  time  the  book  contains  the  most  complete  theory  that  has  so  far  been 
published  of  the  well-known  machines,  and  will  be  of  value  to  experts  and  to  all 
users  of  power. 

Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Morton  Luce,  Author  of  “  A  Handbook  to  Tennyson,”  &c. 

This  “Handbook  to  Shakespeare’'  offers  in  one  volume  the  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  helps  that  must  otherwise  be  sought  in  many  books.  As  far  as  possible 
it  embodies  all  recent  research  ;  and  like  the  author’s  “  Handbook  to  Tennyson.  ’ 
to  which  it  forms  a  companion,  it  aims  at  illustrating  principles,  while  it  supplies 
information. 

Sixth  and  Cheater  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Demy  Svo. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

HENRY  VIII.  AND  THE 

ENGLISH  MONASTERIES. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

“We  may  say  in  brief,  if  what  we  have  already  said  is  not  sufficient  to  show  it, 
that  a  very  important  chapter  of  English  history  is  here  treated  with  a  fulness, 
minuteness,  and  lucidity  which  will  not  be  found  in  previous  accounts,  and  we 
sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Gasquet  on  having  made  such  an  important  contribution 
to  English  historical  literature."—  A tkcnccum. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  BOHN  S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

Post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

HAZLITT’S  VIEW  of  the  ENGLISH  STAGE; 

or,  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Criticisms.  Edited  by  W.  Spencer 
Jackson. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  A  New  Edition  in  5  vols. 

with  the  Text.  Edited  and  Collated  by  George  Sampson. 

Contents.  -  Vol.  I.  Essays — Representative  Men.  Vol.  11.  English  Traits — 
Conduct  of  Life— Nature.  Vol.  111.  Society  and  Solitude -Letters  and  Social 
Aims— Addresses.  Vol.  IV.  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  Vol.  V.  Poetical  Works. 

“A  very  scholarly  edition,  and  the  first  complete  edition  ever  published.” 

Academy. 


Post  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  KINSHIP. 

ByJ.  Howard  Moore,  Author  of  “  Better  World  Philosophy.” 

“  He  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  scientific  information,  anecdotes,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ways  of  different  animals,  and  seeks  to  establish  in  bis  readers  a  sense 
of  their  kinship  with  all  things  that  live— kinship  of  a  triple  character— physical, 

psychical,  and  etnical . Written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  fashion.” 

J  ’  Daily  Telegraph. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.  Post  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  VEGETARIANISM. 

Essays  and  Dialogues.  By  Henry  S.  Salt. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  YORK  LIBRARY. 

On  Thin  Paper.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

HAWTHORNE’S  TRANSFORMATION  (the 

Marble  Faun). 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES.  Translated  with  Notes 

and  a  Life,  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long, 
M.A.  4  vols. 

“The  best  life  of  Napoleon.”— TI.\1£S. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

ByJ.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Largely  compiled  from  New  Materials  taken  from 
the  British  Official  Records.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Plans.  In  2  vols.  large  post  8vo.  Third  Edition,  18s.  net. 

Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  without  the  Illustrations,  2  vols. 
1  os.  net. 

“There  is  no  single  book  on  Napoleon,  either  in  English  or  French,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  this  for  accuracy,  for  information,  for  judgment,  nor  is  there  any  that  is 
better  reading?” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“The  book  is  likely  to  become  the  authority  for  English  readers  on  the  greatest 
name  in  modern  history.” — Athencenm. 

“This  book  deserves  to  stand  beside  the  classical  works  of  Thiers  and  Lanfrey.” 

Spectator. 

NAPOLEONIC  STUDIES. 

By  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.  Tost  8vo.  with  Maps,  7s.  6d.  net- 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  side  of  Napoleon’s  career  in  which  the  reader  may  be 
interested,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  he  will  find  something  new  to  him  within  the 
four  hundred  pages  of  this  modest  little  volume.  Dr.  Rose  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  mastery  of  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject.” — At/ienesum. 


London : 

GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


Mr.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


GEORGE  MOORE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

MY  DEAD  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  i  vol.  6s.  [Immediately. 

LEO  TOLSTOY  *  His  Life  and  Work. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS,  LETTERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL  MATERIAL. 

Compiled  by  PAUL  BIRUKOFF  and  Revised  by  LEO  TOLSTOY. 

In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  6s.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  : — “  We  see  the  prophet  in  the  making,  the  genius 
in  full  lerment,  and  learn  to  understand  better  than  before  both  the  peculiar 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  ‘  the  great  writer  of  the  Russian  land.'  ” 

REMBRANDT: 

A  M  emorial  of  His  Tercentenary. 

Ten  Fortnightly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  net  each,  postage  4d. 

Part  SEVEN  is  now  ready,  containing  four  Rembrandt  Photogravure  Plates 
(measuring  14  in.  by  10  in.),  three  Coloured  Facsimiles,  and  several  pages  of  a 
study  of  Rembrandt  by  EMILE  MICHEL. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “Judging  by  the  excellence  of  these  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  work  when  finished  will  he  the  completest  record  of  Rembrandt’s 
achievement  that  has  yet  been  issued.” 

N.B.— Very  few  copies  remain  of  the  magnificent  Premium  Plate  (measuring 
24  in.  by  i8|  in.)  presented  to  subscribers  for  the  complete  work  who  prepay  the 
full  subscription  of  25s. 

NOTABLE  61-  NOVELS. 

THE  STORY  THAT  HAS  THRILLED  THE  WHOLE 

WORLD. 

THE  JUNGLE. 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR.  [. Fourth  Impression  just  ready. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH'S  New  York  correspondent  says  Mr 
Upton  Sinclair  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.” 

THE  TALK  OF  LONDON. 

THE  SPHINX’S  LAWYER 

FRANK  DANBYS  NEW  NOVEL. 

All  who  read  “  Pigs  in  Clover  ” — and  who  didn’t  ?— recognised  its  author’s 
power,  which  with  every  new  work  was  sure  to  create  a  sensation.  THE 
SPHINX'S  LAWYER  has  not  disappointed  them,  and  at  this  very  moment 
it  is  the  talk  of  every  London  dinner  table  and  the  topic  of  endless  discussion. 
It  is  being  preached  about,  praised  and  abused  as  no  other  novel  has  been  for 
years.  Its  high  moral  has  escaped  the  reviewers,  but  the  public  feel  it,  and 
that  is  why  one  and  all  are  clamouring  for  THE  SPHINX’S  LAWYER. 

THE  MAN  OF  PROPERTY 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  [ Second  Impression. 

SKETCH :  — “  Its  originality,  its  shrewd  sarcasm,  the  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  it  shows,  raise  it  far  above  the  average.  " 

THE  BANDS  OF  ORION. 

By  CAROLINE  GROSVENOR 

(The  Hon.  Mrs.  N.  Grosvknok). 

FIRST  REVIEW-.—"  Deserves  to  make  as  big  a  sensation  as  ‘Called 
Back.’  Fixes  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  holds  it  spellbound  to  the  end.  ’ 

THINGS  THAT  ARE 
C/ESAR’S. 

By  H.  N.  DICKINSON. 

ACADEMY :  —  “  The  writing  and  character-drawing  are  admirable,  the 
coherence  of  the  narrative,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  conversations  are 
handled,  the  wit  abounding,  are  proofs  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  ability.” 

WHAT  BECAME  of  PAM. 

By  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN, 

Author  of  “  Paul.”  [ Second  Impression. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE “  Those  who  read  ‘Pam’  No.  i  will 
scarcely  need  urging  to  read  ‘Pam’  No.  2;  but  those  who  have  reaJ  neither 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  read  both.” 

THE  ANGEL  OF  PAIN. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  [Second  Impression. 

OUTLOOK : — “Mr.  Benson  has  never  done  anything  better.” 

IN  THE  SHADOW. 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND. 

London:  W.  IIEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Moral,  the  anarchist  who  threw  the  bomb  at:  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  has  since  committed  suicide. 
The  Madrid  press  states  that  over  a  hundred  people 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  has  made  a  statement  to  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  “Times”  which  is  well  worth  attend- 
in°-  to.  He  with  Lord  Currie  and  Sir  Godfrev 
Lushington  represented  England  at  the  anti-anarchist 
conference  some  years  ago  in  Rome,  and  he  speaks 
in  these  matters  with  unquestioned .  authority.  He 
believes  that  if  the  secret  international  system  ot 
watching  the  anarchists,  which  the  conference  esta-  j 
blished,  had  been  continued,  these  crimes  would  pro¬ 
bably  never  take  place.  Why  has  the  system  been 
abandoned  or  neglected?  Apparently,  from  what  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  says,  it  is  no  longer  working.  1  he 
mere  punishment  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  or 
criminals  such  as  Sipido  and  Moral  is  by  itselt  quite  in¬ 
effective.  As  reasonably  did  Charlotte  Cordayhope  to 
stay  the  Revolution  by  killing  Marat. 

The  wedding  festivities  at  Madrid  this  week  have 
included  the  inevitable  bull-fight,  and  there  are  people 
in  some  plenty  here  who  are  shocked  and  complaining 
because  the  new  Queen  of  Spain  attended  it.  but 
the  point  is  the  Queen  had  not  the  power— though 
we  may  be  sure  she  had  the  wish — to  contract  out  ct 
it.  One  Spanish  Queen  tried  to  discountenance  the 
sport  of,  practically,  the  entire  Spanish  nation  and 
failed  dangerously.  Imagine  an  English  sovereign  dis¬ 
approving  of  football  and  cricket  as  rough,  even  cruel 
games,  and  setting  himself  against  them  -his  lot  would 
be  that  of  a  Spanish  sovereign  who  tries  to  put  down 
bull-fighting.  It  is  absurd  to  be  enthusiastic  one  day 
about  the  marriage  of  an  English  Princess  to  a  King 
of  Spain  and  next  day  to  be  grieved  and  indignant 


ecause  she  does  not  promptly  take  a  step  absolutely 
ffensive  —  gratuitously  offensive  as  most  Spaniards 
Aould  take  it— to  her  new  people. 

The  Queen,  therefore,  acted  in  the  only  reasonable, 
ideed,  considering  her  position  and  duties,  the  only 
ight  wav  open  to  her.  To  refuse  to  attend,  almost 
mmediately  after  her  coronation,  would  not  be  to  take 
.  step  towards  the  education  of  the  Spanish  people  in 
his  matter,  it  would  merely  be  an  open  affront  to  them. 
Jut  to  understand  and  agree  with  this  is  not  to  deny 
hat  much  of  the  bull-fight  spectacle  in  Spain,  unlike 
hat  of  Portugal,  is  an  abomination.  Helpless  blina- 
old  horses,  exposed  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  bull, 
■ipped  open  and  then  dragged  or  led  from  the  ring— 
his  is  wholly  detestable  ;  “the  Christians  to  the  lions 
vas  hardly  wrorse.  It  is  sickening  cruelty.  Strange 
rony  that  attached  to,  part  and  parcel  of,  a  place  where 
such  things  are  done,  there  should  be  a  chapel  in  which 
n  case  of  necessity  the  bull-fighter  can  receive  the 
Eucharist  ! 

If  only  this  horrible  horse  business  could  be  done 
away  with,  the  bull-fight  would  be  very  different. 
Why  even  should  the  bull  be  killed  or  wounded  .  The 
deftness,  the  wonderful  cloak  play,  of  chulos  and 
bandilleros,  above  all  of  the  espada,  are  the  chief  thing, 
and  this  could  slirely  be  witnessed  without  the  w°u"d' 
ing  and  killing  of  the  bull,  let  alone  the  wretched 
horses.  The  risk  run  by  the  espada  would  probably  be 
quite  as  great,  and  he  would  have  need  of  all  the 
swiftness  and  resource  which  he  show?  now,  if  this 
change  were  made.  It  may  be  objected  f  course  that 
even  with  such  a  change  the  bull -fight  would  degrade 
the  sight  ^rs,  for  the  risk  run  by  the  men  would  still 
constitute  the  chief  charm  and  excitement  ;  but  a 
refined  or  humane  spectacle  no  bull-fight  ever  can  be. 
There  seems  no  chance  of  doing  away  with  it  whilst 
Spain  is  Spain  :  on  the  other  hand  a  change  in  the 
direction  we  refer  to  is  surely  not  quite  out  of  the  region 
of  possibility. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  diplomatists  ‘  do 
not  share  either  the  flamboyant  or  the  official  view 
of  the  visit  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  \  lenna.  The  Triple 
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Alliance  stands  exactly  where  it  did.  The  close  investi¬ 
gation  to  which  the  telegraphic  phraseology  of  monarchs 
is  subjected  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  over-elaboration  of 
deduction  ;  this  is  ever  the  fate  of  textual  criticism 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Italy  cannot  afford  to  break 
with  her  allies  because  German  enmity,  as  we  have 
always  indicated,  would  do  her  more  harm  than  would 
the  possibility  of  being  involved  in  certain  German 
quarrels.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  after  the 
telegram  to  Count  Goluchowski  King  Victor  Emanuel 
would  be  enthusiastic  ;  he  is  however  correct  if  not 
cordial.  Meanwhile  the  Kaiser  seems  to  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  smooth  over  Magyar  susceptibilities.  The 
friendship  of  Hungary  may  be  highly  serviceable  to 
Germany  in  certain  contingencies  not  remote,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  Kaiser  was  the  foreign  sovereign  most 
sympathetic  with  Hungarian  patriots.  He  may  easily 
become  so  again. 

France  has  new  trouble  in  Morocco,  and  for  all 
the  effect  it  seems  to  have  had  on  the  Sultan  and 
his  advisers  the  Algebras  conference  might  never 
have  been  held.  A  bank  employ^  named  Charbonnier 
was  recently  murdered  near  Tangier,  and  the  French 
Government  are  insisting  on  compensation,  the  capture 
and  execution  of  the  murderer,  an  official  apology  and 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  the  site  of  the  crime. 
These  were  the  conditions  imposed  by  Germany  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  two  years  ago.  Two  french  war¬ 
ships  have  been  sent  to  Tangier,  and  when  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man  was  put  on  board  ship  on  Wednesday 
the  assemblage  of  Europeans  bore  witness  to  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  necessity  of  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  face  of  a  common  menace.  Unless  the 
Maghzen  shows  a  livelier  sense  of  its  responsibilities  in 
the  future  than  it  has  shown  recently,  there  is  serious 
work  ahead  for  the  international  police. 

Proceedings  in  the  Russian  Assembly  this  week  have 
had  some  significance — not  for  aught  in  the  way  of 
statesmanship  or  legislation  or  for  anything  that  has 
been  said  by  any  of  the  members.  One  division,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  land  question  showed  that  the  peasants 
have  not  been  captured  by  the  revolutionaries.  Having 
on  a  previous  day  shown  a  disposition  to  bring  the 
whole  Duma  performance  to  a  violent  end  and  to  support 
as  a  body  the  “Toil”  programme,  a  mad  scheme  of 
the  extremists,  most  of  the  peasant  members  on 
Wednesday  voted  against  it.  The  land  problem  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  urgent  Russia  has  to  meet,  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  summoning  of  the  Duma  will 
in  no  way  help  towards  its  solution.  To  be  against  the 
Government  is  this  parliamentary  infant’s  only  idea  of 
statesmanship. 

Japan  is  strengthening  her  commercial  and  military 
hold  over  both  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  many  complaints  that  the  victors  in  the 
recent  war  are  turning  their  opportunities  to  account,  to 
the  upset  of  the  pretty  sentiment  that  Japan  spent  her 
blood  and  treasure  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  Manchuria  outside  Port  Arthur  they  are 
preparing  to  keep  20,000  men,  and,  whatever  the  desire 
of  the  Japanese  Government  may  be  with  regard  to 
the  open  door,  Japanese  traders  and  others  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the 
advantages  of  preference.  In  Korea  the  Marquis  Ito’s 
task  is  a  difficult  one.  Rebels  are  in  the  field  or  have 
only  just  been  disposed  of,  and  every  action  of  the 
Resident  General,  every  concession  given  to  the 
Japanese,  is  represented  as  a  hardship  to  the  natives. 
That  the  Japanese  do  not  show  too  tender  a  regard 
for  Korean  susceptibilities  is  easy  to  understand,  but 
perhaps  the  real  cause  of  trouble  is  that  they  are  now 
compelling  the  Korean  to  throw  off  the  sloth  of  ages. 
It  is  a  sore  grievance  that  any  son  of  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  should  be  made  to  work  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  his  native  land. 

An  enveloping  movement  has  begun  in  Natal.  The 
situation  is  distinctly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  enemy  have 
again  come  very  near  to  scoring  a  success  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  the  signal  for  a  further  if 
not  a  general  rising.  On  Sunday  last  Royston’s  Horse, 
which  had  been  energetically  engaged  in  the  burning  of 


Sigananda’s  kraals,  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  Zulus 
charged  three  times  through  thick  bush,  and  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  at  close  quarters.  Only  the  admirable  behaviour 
of  the  troopers  prevented  a  grave  disaster.  The  native 
levies  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  They  are  inclined  to 
bolt  when  matters  become  critical,  and  with  exceptions 
are  not  equal  to  the  rebels  in  daring.  Another  disturb¬ 
ing  element  is  Dinizulu.  His  loyalty  is  again  called  in 
question.  Those  who  know  him  do  not  attribute  much 
weight  to  the  report.  He  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
will  and  ability  of  the  whites  at  whatever  cost  to  assert 
their  authority,  but  as  against  other  chiefs  he  is  probably 
playing  for  his  own  hand. 

In  the  South  African  discussion  in  Parliament  yester¬ 
day  Mr.  Churchill  said  the  Government  hope  to  be 
able  six  weeks  hence  to  make  a  decisive  announcement 
with  regard  to  the  Transvaal  Constitution.  Sir  Percy 
Fitzpatrick’s  speech  in  Johannesburg  on  Sir  West 
Ridgeway’s  work  hardly  suggests  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will  be  accept¬ 
able  from  the  British  point  of  view.  It  is  true  he  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  accessibility  and  open-mindedness  of 
the  chairman  and  his  colleagues,  but  he  complained  in 
the  same  breath  that  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted 
in  camera.  If  the  committee  have  been  “got  at”  by 
“the  other  side”,  as  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  considers, 
we  fail  to  see  anything  but  meaningless  courtesy  in  the 
reference  to  the  unbiassed  and  non-partisan  spirit  of  its 
members.  British  supremacy  is  the  stake.  “  A  com¬ 
promising  of  their  principles  ”,  said  Sir  Percy  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  “  a  giving  away  of  their  rights  to  a  vanquished 
foe  and  putting  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  them¬ 
selves  is  not  moderation  but  folly”,  and  will  be  stoutly 
resisted. 

Lord  Meath’s  Empire-day  movement  is  obviously  so 
well  meant  that  nobody  need  say  hard  things  of  the 
programme  generally  ;  but  the  Empire  catechism  for 
the  infant  mind  that  has  been  made  public  this  week 
really  reads  like  something  they  taught  in  the  Coketown 
schools.  It  ludicrously  recalls,  too,  the  terrors  of 
Pinnock.  To  cram  the  heads  of  the  poor  little  children 
with  heaps  of  raw  figures  about  the  acreage  or  mileage 
of  the  Empire,  the  total  number  of  people  who  live 
there,  and  the  exports  and  imports  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — this  is  to  give  them  little  but  intellectual  dyspepsia. 
The  idea  is  to  make  them  more  useful  citizens, 
worthier  imperialists  :  but  for  this  purpose  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  will  serve  better  than  any  catechism  of 
the  sort. 

President  Roosevelt  has  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  scandals  in  the  meat  trade 
revealed  in  the  report  of  the  special  commission  he 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  on  the 
spot.  He  has  sent  a  message  urging  in  strong  words 
immediate  legislative  action.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not 
in  any  case  be  afraid  to  stand  up  to  the  Beef  Trust,  but  in 
this  matter  not  only  has  he  the  whole  country  behind  him, 
but  the  force  of  opinion  supporting  him  is  positively  at 
panic  heat.  It  is  not  strange.  The  conditions  revealed 
make  an  instant  danger  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States.  Commercially  it  threatens  ruin  to  the  export 
meat  trade  ;  and  the  stigma  on  the  nation  is  galling. 
How  has  this  been  possible  ?  Why  has  such  a  scandal 
been  allowed  to  grow  up?  Why  is  the  country 
indignant  at  the  culprits  only  now  when  they  have  been 
found  out  ?  American  honour  demands  immediate 
action  ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  evidently  feels  it. 

The  President  specifically  advises  that  meat  for  the 
inter-state  market  be  subject  to  inspection  in  the 
same  way  as  meat  intended  for  the  export  trade. 
At  present  it  may  be  shipped  uninspected.  He  also 
advises  better  supervision  of  the  methods  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  the  regulation  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  process  may  be  carried  on.  Con¬ 
gress,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Trust,  will  hardly 
dare  to  trifle  with  this  matter  :  measures  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  carried.  There  is  more  danger  of  the 
commercial  magnates  lying  low  during  the  public 
indignation  and  trusting  to  quiet  evasion  of  the  law 
when  indignation  has  died  down.  We  have  no  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  any  moral  appeal  to  those  who  have 
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allowed  these  awful  conditions  to  go  on  in  the  past. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  found  out  will  affect 
them.  Is  nobody  going  to  be  punished  in  all  this 
business  ?  What  of  those  who  for  years  have  been 
making  profits  out  of  the  organised  sale  of  diseased 
and  decayed  meat,  packed  by  men  suffering  from 
dangerous  infectious  diseases  ? 

Mr.  Brodrick  has  raised  this  week  in  the  “Times” 
the  very  important  question  of  the  sanitary  precautions 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  British  army  in  the 
field.  His  letter  has  drawn  from  Sir. Frederick  Treves 
important  suggestions  for  reform  in  army  medical 
organisation.  Our  inefficiency  in  this  absolutely  simple 
thing  is  astounding.  If  our  soldiers,  whilst  campaign¬ 
ing,  were  compelled  to  boil  water  before  drinking  it, 
thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved.  No  doubt  excep¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  would  occur  even  if  this  habit 
were  general :  we  doubt  whether  even  the  Japanese 
soldiers  who  are  known  to  be  such  sticklers  in  the 
matter  of  boiled  water  would  have  refused  a  draught 
of  unboiled  water  at,  say,  Paardeberg  ;  but  ordinarily 
it  is  certain  they  will  not  touch  unpurified  water  in 
the  field.  This  precaution  is  the  main  one,  though 
there  are  other  simple  and  invaluable  rules  which  every 
British  soldier  ought  to  be  drilled  to  obey.  General 
Rimington  has  lately  had  a  series  of  capital  lectures 
bearing  on  this  subject  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  in  Ireland.  They  have  been  printed 
and  should  be  read  by  every  officer  in  the  Service. 

The  French  professors  have  had  a  fine  week  for  their 
visit  to  London  which  no  one  will  grudge  them  any 
more  than  the  opportunity  for  discovering  that  the 
sun  sometimes  shines  in  England.  This  fictitious  dis¬ 
covery  however  has  by  this  time  amply  played  its  part 
in  the  speeches  of  our  guests  from  over  the  Channel  on 
various  occasions.  Surely  this  antiquated  pleasantry 
may  be  relegated  at  length  to  the  limbo  whither  the 
stage  Englishman  with  long  whiskers  should  have.  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  We  observe  however  that  one  distinguished 
gentleman  brought  it  forward  again  amid  ‘  loud 
applause  and  laughter  ”.  We  do  not  blame  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  not 
cutting  short  their  holidays  to  welcome  the  professors, 
but  Mr.  Lough  was  an  odd  substitute  to  pair  with 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government ;  but  the  surroundings  in  the  Foreign  Office 
are  sufficiently  impressive  to  carry  oft  many  incon¬ 
gruities. 

The  entertainment  in  France  of  a  body  of  British 
workmen  from  Keighley  coincides  with  the  visit  here  of 
the  French  professors  and  has  just  as  much  or  as  little 
significance,  though  leading  English  journals  head  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  “  The  Entente  Cordiale. 

It  is  well  to  be  on  cordial  terms  with  our  neighbours, 
but  this  perpetual  embracing  in  public  is  becoming  a 
little  wearisome  and  almost  nauseating.  Among  the 
academic  visitors  are  some  names  of  distinction  though 
not  a  large  number  ;  M.  Emile  Bourgeois  (not  to 
be  confused  with  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  the  politician), 
M.  Bontroux  the  author  of  the  excellent  monograph 
on  Pascal,  M.  Dastre  and  some  others.  But  we  hope 
our  guests  will  not  go  away  and  believe  they  have  seen 
English  academic  life  because  they  have  lunched  in  the 
hall  of  London  University,  formerly  Imperial  Institute. 
The  distinctive  academic  life  of  England  is  something 
they  have  not  touched  at  all  during  this  visit.  One  day 
divided  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  probably 
worse  than  to  have  ignored  them  altogether. 

In  its  personnel  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  be  a  strong 
one.  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  to  be  chairman,  with  amongst 
others  Chief  Baron  Palles,  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  the 
well-known  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  and 
Professor  Henry  Jackson  as  colleagues.  Two  Fellows 
of  Trinity  are  on  the  commission,  and  Professor  Coffey 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine. 
The  terms  of  the  reference  are  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  question  of  Irish  University  education  ;  though 
there  is  no  express  allusion  to  its  religious  aspect.  Taken 
with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  higher  education 
in  Ireland  without  Trinity  College,  this  inquiry  should  be 
a  real  and  practical  step  towards  a  settlement  of  the 


Irish  University  question  which  Roman  Catholics  can 

accept  and  which  those  who  are  neither  Roman  Catholics 
nor  Orangemen  will  acquiesce  in.  Ireland  has  waited 
too  long  for  this  pre-eminently  constructive  reform. 
In  the  meantime  the  appointment  of  this  commission 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  any  censure  on  Trinity  College. 

We  may  expect  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
Loughrea  eviction  ;  certainly  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
to  be  told.  On  the  version  of  the  matter  as  given  in 
Parliament,  it  looked  as  though  Ward  had  been  evicted 
because  he  was  a  local  official  of  the  United  Irish 
League.  This  would  be  no  just  ground  whatever  for 
eviction,  though  that  of  course  would  not  invalidate 
the  eviction’s  legality.  But  Lord  Clanricarde  s  agent 
denies  that  Ward  was  evicted  for  his  politics  and 
says  he  was  guilty  of  boycotting,  which  made  him  an 
undesirable  tenant.  If  true,  this  gives  a  new  aspect 
to  the  case.  But  it  will  have  to  be  proved  strictly, 
for  no  one  is  inclined  to  put  an  unnecessarily  favour¬ 
able  construction  on  things  that  happen  on  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde’s  estates.  And  now  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s 
name  is  brought  in.  He  apparently  intervened  ver\ 
sensibly— to  induce  Ward  to  surrender  to  the  officers 
of  the  law.  But  it  is  suggested  that  he  persuaded  him 
by  means  of  a  promise,  or  at  least  a  holding  out,  ot 
legislation.  Sir  Antony  does  not  admit  this. 

One  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  easily  put  by.  The 
Government  have  been  using  force  to  assist  a  bad 
landlord  to  effect  an  eviction,  on  the  Government’s 
own  view,  unjust.  Mr.  Bryce’s  plea  is  that  the  law 
must  be  upheld.  Good  :  a  sound  plea :  a  Daniei 
come  to  judgment.  But  why  was  the  plea  not  sound 
when  Mr.  Balfour  urged  it  in  less  dubious  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Why  was  the  upholding  of  the  law  at  Cool- 
greany  an  iniquity  at  which  the  Liberal  party  never 
tired  of  holding  up  to  Heaven  hands  of  pious  horror, 
while  its  upholding  at  Loughrea  is  merely  an  unfortunate 
necessity?  At  the  Irish  members’  tenderness  to  Mr. 
Bryce  we  need  not  be  surprised.  Their  game  is 
very  plain.  It  will  not  do  yet  to  show  up  a  Chief 
Secretary  from  whom  there  is  hope  of  wringing  Home 
Rule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  few  words,  that  were  not  a 
speech,  to  his  garden  guests  at  Highbury  on  Tuesday 
were  for  a  family  party.  His  overflowing  good  humour, 
his  prosperous  hopefulness,  was  quite  in  place.  It  was 
quite  right  that  these  good  people  should  go  away  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  no  other  city  but  Birmingham. 
They  achieved  a  truly  wonderful  feat  at  the  election  ; 
to  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  phrase,  they  “  gave  the 
Radicals  one  ”  in  the  time  of  their  wealth,  which  they 
will  never  quite  get  over.  To  us  others,  beyond  the 
family  circle,  most  interesting  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
hazard  of  an  election  next  spring.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
we  are  sure,  would  claim  no  “  inspiration  for  the 
passage  :  but  shrewd  calculation  points  the  probability 
of  his  guess. 

If  Sir  Edward  Clarke  can  hardly  be  described  as 
felix  opportunitate  morbi,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  good  thing 
that  an  unpleasant  passage  has  been  avoided.  We  are 
now  able  to  dwell  on  the  good  rather  than  on  the 
doubtful  side  of  his  political  career.  As  a  debater  he 
has  been  a  power  in  the  House  :  his  impromptu  reply 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  moved  the  introduction  ot 
the  second  Home  Rule  Bill  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Such  a  crisis  in  the  House  is  the  advocate  s  moment. 
Usually  the  legal  member  is  rather  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  is  hardly  human  and  erring  enough  for  parliamentary 
nature’s  daily  food. 

No  doubt  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  ot 
the  Countv  of  London,  will  keep  his  eye  on  Sir  Edwin 
Cornwall,'  D.L.  M.P.  for  N.E.  Bethnal  Green.  This 
enterprising  politician  regards  J.P. -ships  frankly  as 
spoils  in  the  political  fight.  Accordingly  he  delegates 
to  the  North-East  Bethnal  Green  Radical  Association 
the  selection  of  names  for  the  honour  of  elevation  to  the 
Bench.  A  sub-committee  submits  to  the  General  Exe¬ 
cutive  a  list  of  names,  of  which  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  the  Executive  select  three  for 
recommendation  to  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall.  No  doubt 
Sir  Edwin  will  say  that  he  exercises  his  discretion  and  is 
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not  bound  by  the  decision  of  his  local  caucus.  Exactly  : 
one  can  conceive  this  L.C.C.  wirepuller  neglecting  the 
advice  of  his  caucus  and  preferring  to  their  men,  say, 
three  Conservatives.  We  all  know  that  places  and 
honours  are  commonly  turned  to  political  uses.  But 
it  must  not  be  done  in  this  unblushing,  methodical  way. 

It  does  not  do  to  admit  that  a  seat  for  the  Bench 
means  nothing  but  party  zeal,  even  if  it  does. 

Is  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ”  the  new  official 
Government  organ  ?  Apparently  so  ;  for  in  the  June 
number  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
sets  forth  his  scheme  which  is  to  solve  the  London 
traffic  problem.  He  sweeps  away  the  new  motor- 
omnibuses,  and  replaces  them  and  the  horse-omnibuses 
into  the  bargain  with  500  miles  of  tramway  controlled 
by  the  London  County  Council  and  over  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  He  also  sweeps 
away  the  proposed  Traffic  Board  and  incidentally  with 
it  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Loreburn,  who 
took  “  the  role  of  arbiter  on  subjects  without  his  legal 
purview  and  beyond  his  civic  knowledge  .  And  this 
is  only  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Burns’  “  six  ”  in  office  ! 

The  London  County  Council,  having  done  much  to 
interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  this  world,  seems  now 
intent  to  prevent  us  observing  other  spheres  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Its  generating  station  at  Greenwich  is,  the 
Astronomer-Royal  states,  greatly  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  Observatory.  The  observations  _  made 
at  Greenwich  are  not  only  of  world-wide  scientific 
interest,  they  are  of  practical  value  to  the  British 
navy  }  indeed  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
Navy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Admiralty  are 
now  beginning  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  County 
Council  evidently  does  not  see  the  point.  Why  trouble 
about  the  stars  and  such  like  when  there  are  tramways 
to  be  run  and  beautiful— if  rather  costly— steamboat 
plans  to  develop  on  behalf  of  the  London  public  and 
the  ratepayers  ?  Hence  they  are  in  a  highly  off-hand 
mood  and  are  not  prepared  to  accept  any  liability  or 
blame.  However,  as  you  cannot  have  a  generating 
station  without  vibration  and  atmospheric  disturbance, 
clearly  either  Greenwich  Observatory  or  the  Council’s 
buildings  must  be  moved.  The  expense  of  removing 
the  generating  station  will  naturally  fall  on  the  innocent 
public. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  a  doughty  opponent  of 
the  Education  Bill,  a  brawny  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  The  idea  of  bringing  down  an  army  of 
protestants  from  the  North  to  demonstrate  against  the 
Bill  is  picturesque.  The  march  of  these  ten  thousand 
Lancashire  lads  on  London  makes  one  think  of 
Trelawny  and  the  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen.  These 
Lancastrians  too  will  want  to  “  know  the  reason  why  ” 
the  Church  should  be  stripped  of  her  schools  and  a 
religious  hybrid,  the  idol  of  the  nonconformists,  set  up 
in  the  schools  of  the  nation  for  all  Englishmen  to  bow 
down  to.  This  demonstration  will  appeal  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  it  will  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould’s  death  was  announced  in  the 
press  last  Tuesday  through  a  mistake  of  Reuter’s 
Agency  which  confused  him  with  another  member  of 
the  family,  Mr.  Sabine  Baring-Gould.  It  was  stated 
that  he  died  in  Africa—"  de  Africa  aliquid  semper 
novi  ”  once  more.  Happily  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  in 
good  health  in  his  Devonshire  home.  We  take  the 
opportunity  of  advising  the  public  hungry  for  good 
stories  to  read  again  ‘‘John  Herring”,  “  Mehalah  ” 
and  “  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea ’’—capital  and  rousing 
books — instead  of  wasting  time  and  patience  over  the 
twaddle  of  “contemporary  fiction”.  The  obituary 
notices  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  were  rather  patronising 
but  on  the  whole  kindly,  and  he  was  awarded  nearly  a 
column.  There  are  many  people  no  doubt  who  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  examine  the  dead  men’s  room  in 
the  office  of  a  great  daily  to  see  what  the  pigeon-holes 
could  show  in  their  praise  or  blame.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  edit  the  matter  might  be  irresistible.  Brougham 
announced  his  own  death  in  order  to  read  what  the 
papers  had  to  say  about  him,  and  one  wonders  the 
dodge  has  not  been  resorted  to  by  people  starving  for 
publicity. 


THE  ANARCHIST  BEAST. 

“  '"INHERE  is  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between 
J-  the  Anarchists  and  the  British  Government 
that  the  former  shall  not  attempt  any  outrage  in 
England,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  allowed  a  safe 
asylum  in  London.”  The  words  should  bring  a  blush 
to  our  cheeks.  It  is  said  that  they  were  spoken  by  an 
anarchist  resident  in  London  to  the  correspondent  of  a 
Dutch  paper.  It  is  certain  that  they  represent  a  very 
common  continental  explanation  of  the  toleration  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  British  capital  to  the  anarchist  pest, 
for  the  British  Government  is  credited  not  with  the 
silliest,  but  with  the  basest  of  motives  in  allowing 
London  to  be  at  once  the  asylum  and  the  jumping- 
off  ground  of  the  most  noxious  beasts  that  have  ever 
threatened  civilised  society.  Thoughtful  Englishmen 
of  course  realise  that  our  toleration  of  this  anarchist 
“Katharina”  in  our  midst  is  due  only  to  our  insular 
stupidity.  In  the  past  we  have  obstinately  refused  to 
understand  either  the  anarchists  themselves  or  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  inspire  in  other  lands.  Assassination  in¬ 
spired  by  political  motives  though  by  no  means  unknown 
even  in  our  nineteenth-century  annals  is,  as  Gladstone 
remarked  when  the  bombs  prepared  by  Orsini  for 
Napoleon  III.  were  the  question  of  the  hour,  “a 
plant  congenial  neither  to  our  soil,  nor  to  the  climate  in 
which  we  live”.  Our  unctuous  rectitude  inclines  us  to 
the  opinion  that  anarchists  are  politicians  and  that  if 
only  the  Continent  would  adopt  our  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions,  it  would  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  from 
their  outrages.  Indeed  even  some  respectable  Liberal 
papers  in  their  comments  on  the  unspeakable  horror 
in  Spain  have  ventured  upon  a  little  mischievous 
moralising  of  this  nature.  The  absurdity  of  the  view 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  anarchists  are  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  political  criminals  at  all.  Unlike  older 
fraternities  of  assassins  they  make  no  pretence  of 
removing  hereditary  tyrants  or  of  overthrowing  oligar¬ 
chies.  Their  warfare  if  warfare  it  can  be  called  is 
with  civilisation,  and  whatever  be  the  causes  that 
have  so  far  given  us  practical  immunity  from 
their  villainies,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  these  monsters’  admiration  for  our  institutions 
and  laws.  To  their  bombs  and  daggers  a  socialistic 
administrator  or  a  republican  president  is  as  natural  a 
victim  as  a  constitutional  king  or  “  right  down  regular 
emperor.  The  elected  ruler  of  democratic  France  was 
slaughtered  under  the  Tricolor.  The  constitutional 
King  of  Italy  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  Minister 
of  the  Tsar.  Even  the  semi-English  institutions  of  the 
American  Republic  were  no  palladium  to  President 
McKinley.  And  while  the  gruesome  pest  has  descended 
alike  on  every  form  of  civilised  rule,  the  ruthlessness 
displayed  in  the  personal  selection  of  victims  has  ap¬ 
palled  humanity.  The  best  and  not  the  worst  rulers  of 
the  earth  have  usually  been  the  victims  of  the  loath¬ 
some  frenzy,  that  has  pity  for  neither  sex  nor  age  nor 

innocence.  _  . 

We  have  said  this,  because  it  is  necessary  in  this 
country  to  reiterate  that  the  anarchist  is  not  a  political 
assassin  ;  he  is  merely  a  noxious  beast.  To  discuss  the 
causes,  if  there  be  any  causes  other  than  human  depravity 
which  have  called  him  into  existence,  would  be  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  to  introduce  into  a  modern  trial  a  philosophic 
argument  on  the  value  of  human  life.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  not  philosophical  discussion  ;  but  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  a  pest.  The  duty  of  statesmen  is  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  make  the  world  to  the  anarchist 
what  the  Roman  Empire  was  to  the  enemy  of  the 
Cresar,  a  universal  prison.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  chief  obstacle  to  an  international  repression  of  the 
pest  has  been  British  prejudice,  and  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  an  unmixed  misfortune  for  us  if,  as  a  Liberal  news¬ 
paper  hints,  the  idea  of  an  international  congress  on  the 
subject  of  anarchist  repression  is  dropped,  and  matters 
drift  on  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  Indeed, 
if  our  policy  is  not  altered  we  are  exposed  not  only  to 
grave  discredit,  but  to  actual  danger.  Any  day,  so 
long-  as  we  refuse  to  mend  our  ways,  we  run  the  risk  of 
receiving  from  some  Power  remonstrances  on  our  con¬ 
duct  expressed  in  none  too  civil  terms.  Should  this 
protesting  Power  be  one  with  whom  our  relations  were 
for  the  moment  not  over-cordial,  the  baser  section  of 
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our  press  might  easily  lead  the  sillier  section  of  our 
population  to  repeat  the  folly  of  1858,  when  ^merston 
was  hooted  in  the  Park  and  hounded  from  office  for  his 
honourable  attempt  to  appease  the  justly  outraged 
opinion  of  France  in  the  matter  of  the  Orsim  conspiracy. 
Such  a  ridiculous  repetition  of  the  pranks  or  early 
Victorian  days  would  probably  hurl  us  into  a  war  in 
which  all  the  sympathies  of  civilised  humanity  would  be 
with  our  foes.  And  there  is,  it  is  well  to  remember  an 
€ven  worse  possibility.  Assume,  an  only  too  possible 
supposition,  that  some  day  anarchism  should  shock 
humanity  by  the  perpetration  of  a  colossal  outrage  in 
some  continental  capital  ;  assume  further  that  there 
were  probable  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  devilry 
had  been  engineered  from  our  shores,  the  result  mig  i 
well  be  an  explosion  of  righteous  wrath  against  our 
dalliance  with  the  devil  of  which  the  consequences 
would  be,  well,  very  hot  for  us  indeed.  _ 

The  more  that  we  regard  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  civilised  man,  the  clearer  does  it 
appear  that  honour  and  interest  alike  emphatica  ly 
demand  that  Great  Britain  shall  in  future  range  her¬ 
self  definitely  with  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  the  re¬ 
pression  of  this  pest.  If,  as  is  our  hope  a  European 
congress  be  shortly  convened  to  discuss  the  question, 
we  trust  that  the  British  representatives  will  be  em¬ 
powered  to  declare  that  Great  Britain  undertakes  to 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  horror.  The  principle  admitted, 
details  and  safeguards  will  require  attention.  I  here 
are  three  pressing  needs.  In  the  first  place  our  police 
must  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present  in 
dealing  with  the  evil  act  in  unison  with  the  police  ot 
other  countries.  Secondly  the  Aliens  Act  must  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  landing  on  our  shores  ot  any 
member  of  a  criminal  anarchist  society.  Last  > 
membership  of  an  anarchist  society  of  a  criminal  cha¬ 
racter  should  in  every  country  be  an  extraditable 

offence.  ,  ... 

To  what  extent  an  anarchist  propaganda  or  anarchist 
associations  should  be  tolerated  in  civilised  communities 
is  a  more  difficult  problem.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact,  horrible  as  it  is  to  confess,  that  a  war  against 
anarchism  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  war  against  opinion 
(thou0-!!  it  be  the  opinion  of  brutes'),  and  that  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  an  opinion  is  to  a  modern  Government  an 
almost  insuperable  task.  And  there  is  this  further 
point  to  be  considered.  Were  all  the  associations  of  these 
miscreants  forcibly  dissolved,  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
the  individual  anarchist  would  be  augmented,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  spread  of  the  disease  might  be 
checked.  However  these  are  questions  for  statesmen 
and  police  officials.  What  we  desire  to  see  is  the 
organised  union  of  humanity  against  its  common 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  ot  safe¬ 
guards.  For  the  very  object  of  securing  the  repression 
of  this  scourge  of  civilisation  the  methods  employed  tor 
the  end  must  be  prostituted  for  no  other  purpose.  The 
creature  whom  we  desire  to  crush  is  not  a  philosophic 
crank,  not  even  a  political  criminal,  but  a  noxious 
beast.  We  wish  to  remove  him  (either  by  perpetual 
incarceration  or  extinction,  a  detail  to  be  left  to  the 
authorities)  from  the  sight  of  humanity  out  of  no  vin¬ 
dictive  feeling,  but  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
make  us  refuse  to  tolerate  the'  presence  of  bears  and 
leopards  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  To  turn  against 
the  most  degraded  specimens  of  humanity  the  weapons 
that  we  desire  to  use  against  this  monster  would  be 
a  terrible  crime,  and  when  civilisation  settles  its 
method  of  repression  it  will  be  its  bounden  duty  to 
see  that  so  far  as  is  possible  no  human  being  is  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  the  nets  that  are  spread  for  the 
brute.  We  have  spoken  so  plainly  of  English  stupidity 
in  this  matter  of  harbouring  that  we  shall  hardly  be 
misunderstood  when  we  say  that  on  the  Continent  some 
mischief  has  been  done  by  the  identification  of  criminal 
anarchists  with  doctrinaires,  cranks,  and  even  harm¬ 
less  Liberals  ;  mere  innocents.  The  story  is  told  how 
an  English  nonconformist  M.P.  of  strong  individualistic 
leanings  on  appealing  to  a  continental  audience  to 
rely  on  “  their  own  efforts”  rather  than  on  State,  inter¬ 
ference  was  understood  by  his  hearers  and  possibly  by 
the  local  police  to  have  been  advocating  a  free  use  of 


bombs.  This  mental  confusion  must  cease.  The  un¬ 
human  brute  who  wars  on  civilisation  with  poisoned 
weapons  must  be  clearly  marked  out  from  humanity, 
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and  having  been  marked  out  must  be  hunted  down. 


“CHINA  FOR  THE  CHINESE.” 

^VHERE  is  an  Indian  legend  that  when  the  Gods  once 
1  lost  the  cup  of  Immortality,  it  was  revealed  to 
them  that  they  could  recover  it  only  by  churning  the 
ocean  till  it  arose  from  the  depths.  That  wondrous 
churning  caused  a  mist  out  of  which  diseases  and  other 
evils  emerged  ;  but  their  efforts  were  rewarded  at  last 
by  the  appearance  of  “  the  Amrit  clear  and  bright 
the  object  of  their  desire.  A  great  churning  has  been 
o-oing  on  lately  in  the  Far  East,  and  there  is  much  pro¬ 
phesying  as  to  whether  the  Amrit  will  eventually  arise. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  as  regards  Manchuria  ?  Will 
Russia  loyally  restore  it  to  China,  or  will  she  treat  the 
war  as  an  interlude,  and  use  railway  interests  and  rail- 
way  guards  to  consolidate  her  influence  in  the  North  . 
Will  the  pledge  of  the  open  door  be  loyally  upheld,  or 
will  Japan  use  her  superior  opportunities,  or  China  her 
inferior  methods,  to  thwart  the  enterprise  of  others  . 
We  remarked  at  the  time  on  the  omission  from  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  all  mention  of  the  Manchurian 
rivers,  and  already  there  are  rumours  that  M.  Pokotiloff 
is  insisting  on  the  treaty  of  Aigun  by  which  Russia 
and  China  are  pledged  to  exclude  from  those  great 
waterways  ships  of  nationalities  other  than  their  ovvn. 
What,  finally,  will  be  the  effect  on  China  herself. 
Will  she  admit,  at  last,  that  the  days  of  isolation  are 
over  and  that  foreign  intercourse  is,  for  good  or  evil,  a 
thing  that  had  best  be  welcomed  because  it  must  be 
endured?  That  she  has  been  stirred,  and  stirred 
definitely,  is  beyond  question.  She  has  percei\ed,  an 
perceived  distinctly,  that  the  learning  of  the  W  est  is 
superior  in  many  ways  to  her  own.  But  she  belie\  es, 
perhaps  not  wrongly,  that  her  own  methods  are  in  some 
other  ways  best.  That  is  one  element  in  the  cry  of 
“  China  for  the  Chinese”  which  its  votaries,  like  some 
others,  maintain  with  a  fervour  surpassing  their  capacity 
to  give  reasons  for  their  faith.  It  is  a  tenet  that  com¬ 
mands  sympathy  provided  it  be  not  carried  to  unreason¬ 
able  extremes.  ’  Every  man  desires  to  be  master  in  his 
own  house  ;  and  it  is  beyond  denial  that  China  has  been 
subjected  to  much  humiliation  through  her  inability  to 
assert  that  mastery  at  times.  But  it  is  also  beyond 
denial  that  she  has  brought  much  upon  herself,  at  other 
times,  by  ill-judged  resistance  to  reasonable  demands 
and  by  endeavours  to  evade  the  consequences  ot  her 

wrong.  ,  .  , 

To  go  no  farther  back,  for  instance,  than  the  events 

of  1900  !  Let  it  be  admitted  that  much  had  occurred 
which  a  self-respecting  nation  would  naturally  resent. 
But  much  of  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  intel¬ 
ligent  admission,  which  Japan  had  been  quick  to  make, 
that  foreign  intercourse  was  inevitable  and  that  political 
conditions  must  be  readjusted.  Frank  resistance, 
a^ain,  might  have  commanded  respect  ;  but  wholesale 
massacres,  culminating  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  persons 
who  have  been  held  sacred,  traditionally,  entailed  in¬ 
evitable  punishment.  Granted  even  that  some  of  the 
penalties  were  harsh— and  the  Saturday  Review  de 
precated  from  the  first  the  exaction,  of  disproportionate 
indemnities,  which  involved  taxing  provinces  an 
peoples  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  crime  .  but 
some  other  conditions,  which  are  resisted  still,  were 
less  penalties  than  blessings  in  disguise.  Take 
the  Conservancy,  for  instance,  of  ,thr  Shanghai 
river,  which  was  exacted  in  the  Protocol  of  I.eking  but 
which  is  even  yet  in  abeyance— although,  after  varied 
evasion,  there  seems  a  likelihood  that  it  will,  at  last, 
be  begun.  Take  the  Mackay  Treaty  which  even 
1  if  unhappily  framed,  was  calculated  to  benefit  China— 
bv  promoting  her  commerce  and  developing  her  re¬ 
sources— at  least  as  much  as  Great  Britain.  \  et  not  a 
single  stipulation  of  any  consequence  has  been  observed 
— from  fear,  seemingly,  lest  China  should  not  be  re¬ 
served  exclusively  enough  for  the  Chinese.  But  1 
this  attitude  be  regrettable  when  applied  to  mines  or 
currency,  what  shall  be  said  about  the  juridical  reforms 
which  have  been  promised  again  and  again— which  a 
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Chinaman  trained  at  the  Middle  Temple  was  appointed 
lately  to  schedule,  but  which  have  fallen  so  flat  that  he 
is  said  to  have  given  up  the  task  ?  What  about 
the  railways  for  which  concessions  were  granted 
so  long  ago  as  1898,  but  which  are  thwarted, 
still,  to-day  ?  Granted  that  some  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  have  been  evil — that  is  a  good  reason  for  pre¬ 
caution,  but  not  for  evading  engagements  or  delaying 
indefinitely  the  construction  of  communications  for 
which  her  own  resources  are  insufficient.  There  is 
more  than  timidity— there  is  a  silliness  in  the  attitude 
of  China  towards  these  matters  which  looks  like  mental 
limitation  rather  than  patriotic  ambition.  “  It  ex¬ 
tends  ” — as  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  present  Consuls 
(Mr.  Fraser)  writes  in  his  report  from  Hankow — “to 
all  foreign  employment  in  the  development  of  China, 
and  especially  to  the  use  of  foreign  capital.  .  .  .  Its 
logical  outcome  would  be  the  expulsion  of  everything 
foreign  from  the  Empire.  That  trade  must  really  be 
barter,  that  native  capital  is  so  inadequate  even  for 
ordinary  trade  purposes  as  to  make  interest  high,  and 
that  to  deplete  the  stock  still  further  in  order  to  put  it 
into  enterprises  that  can  only  make  a  moderate  return 
is  indeed  to  bleed  China,  are  statements  quite  as  in¬ 
credible  to  Young  China  as  that  the  claim  to  cancel 
concessions  duly  granted,  simply  because  these  con¬ 
cessions  prevent  natives  from  engaging  in  unfamiliar 
enterprises,  is  a  sure  way  to  ruin  their  country’s  credit 
abroad.” 

A  natural  corollary  of  this  attitude — though  pursued 
with  characteristic  limitations — has  been  the  attempt 
to  create  an  army  capable  of  supporting  the  traditional 
pretensions,  the  traditional  exclusiveness,  and  the 
modern  extrusiveness — if  we  may  coin  a  word  to  express 
a  conception — of  Chinese  policy.  The  idea  is  no  new 
one.  It  found  expression  in  Li  Hung-chang’s  attempts 
to  create  a  foreign-armed  and  disciplined  force.  It 
found  later  and  better  expression  in  the  Imperial  troops 
who  were  defeated — and  whose  defeat  really  saved  the 
Legations,  in  1900,  at  Tientsin.  It  is  finding  a  better 
expression,  again,  in  the  force  that  is  being  organised 
under  Yuan  Shihkai.  The  futile  employment  of  these 
forces  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  debt  that 
absorbs,  for  its  service,  nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
maritime  Customs.  But  the  charge  is  automatically 
decreasing,  while  the  revenue  is  automatically  increas¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  one  in 
power  at  Peking  that  here  was  a  margin  which  might 
be  annexed.  The  mine  that  had  been  found  in  issuing 
10-cash  coins  intrinsically  worth  5  and  spending,  instead 
of  reserving,  the  profit  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  so 
Tieh  Liang,  who  had  been  lately  on  a  collecting  tour 
through  the  provinces  analogous  to  that  made 
just  before  the  Boxer  outbreak  by  Kang  Yi,  was 
appointed  (with  Tang  Shao-yi)  to  the  control  of  the 
great  department  which  had  been  managed  hitherto 
by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  There  would  have  been  no 
attempt,  probably,  to  meddle  much  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  just  yet.  Effort  would  have  been  confined  to 
raking  into  the  military  chest  whatever  fractions  re¬ 
mained  available  after  appropriations  to  the  service  of 
the  loans  had  been  met.  But  hands  would  have  been 
pushed  in  further  as  opportunity  occurred  ;  and  it  was 
good  for  China  as  well  as  for  the  bondholders  that  a 
legitimate  regard  for  their  welfare,  as  well  as  an  explicit 
undertaking  by  China  that  Sir  Robert  Hart  should  be 
succeeded  by  an  Englishman,  gave  us  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  It  is  desirable,  in  many  respects,  that  a  nation 
should  feel  strong.  Consciousness  of  weakness  is  apt 
to  engender  irritation,  as  consciousness  of  strength 
engenders  self-respect.  But  it  would  do  more  to  earn 
for  China  the  respect  of  others  if  she  strove  to  provide 
funds  by  rectifying  her  own  fiscal  methods,  instead  of 
meddling  with  the  one  well-managed  institution  in  the 
empire  ;  just  as  she  would  inspire  more  confidence  by 
improving  her  own  administration,  instead  of  intriguing 
against  the  Model  which  foreigners  have  created 
but  whose  existence  the  Mandarin  seems  to  resent. 
The  Municipal  Government  of  Shanghai  will  be 
surrendered  to  her,  the  necessity  for  the  Mixed  Court 
there  will  cease  to  exist,  when  she  has  organised  her 
own  territory  on  similar  lines  ;  whereas  her  officials 
could  devise  no  more  certain  method  of  preventing 
that  consummation  than  by  continuing  to  tolerate,  in 


the  adjacent  districts  under  their  jurisdiction,  a 
collection  of  scoundrels  whose  presence  no  capable 
administrators  would  endure  for  a  week.  The 
clear  way  for  China  of  safeguarding  her  autonomy, 
if  she  could  be  brought  to  see  it,  is  by  administrative 
reform.  By  trying  to  run  before  she  can  walk,  by 
intriguing  against  the  Customs  and  the  Shanghai 
Municipality,  instead  of  striving  to  improve  her  own 
methods,  she  risks  alienating  the  goodwill  that  would, 
given  similar  evidence  of  sincerity,  be  extended  to  her 
as  freely  as  it  has  been  to  Japan.  Altogether,  there¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  the  stir  in  Chinese  thought  and 
a  desire  to  acquire  foreign  learning  which  will  result,  it 
may  be  hoped,  in  better  things— the  Amrit  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  appeared,  yet.  There  is  apparent, 
rather,  the  need  at  Peking  for  a  British  Minister  after 
the  pattern  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  who  should  play  a 
strong  hand  in  the  developments  that  are  in  prospect 
and  which  such  a  one  might  help  to  shape. 


GERMAN  PROBLEMS. 

THE  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Vienna  necessarily  revives 
the  question  of  Germany’s  position.  Grave 
doubts  must  often  have  assailed  those  who  observe 
German  affairs  as  to  the  stability  of  her  political  system, 
and  these  doubts  must  have  been  increased  by  the 
recent  refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  accept  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  colonial  administra¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  to  combine  autocracy  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  control  might  well  be  considered  as  doomed 
from  the  start  had  it  not  worked  remarkably  well  on 
the  whole.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  illogical  will  not 
condemn  it  in  eyes  which  have  before  them  the  strange 
success  of  our  own  institutions,  the  most  illogical 
known  to  history.  There  is  also  in  Germany  an  over¬ 
mastering  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism.  The  Reichstag 
never  hesitates  to  place  fresh  burdens  upon  the  tax¬ 
payer  when  it  believes  that  the}-  are  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  The  heavy  items  in  the  naval 
programme  have  been  voted  again  without  serious 
objection.  With  this  temper  of  genuine  desire  for  the 
greatness  of  Germany  it  seems  strange  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  reorganising  the  Colonial  Office  should  be 
defeated  by  a  decisive  vote.  The  Reichstag  has  in 
fact  declined  to  recognise  colonial  administration  as  a 
separate  sphere  of  government  and  as  having  an  im¬ 
portant  existence  of  its  own.  The  question  of  the 
extra  expenditure  can  hardly  have  been  a  determining 
cause,  which  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  majority  requires  no  very  ingenious  dissection. 
The  portion  which  consisted  of  Social  Democrats  ex¬ 
plains  itself.  This  party  has  been  consistent  through¬ 
out  in  its  opposition  to  colonial  expansion.  Its  reasons 
are  much  the  same  as  those  which  sway  Little 
Englanders,  but  they  have  never  developed  into  the 
wild  and  blatant  anti-militarism  which  sways  the  ex¬ 
treme  Socialist  group  in  France.  The  argument 
usually  advanced  on  their  behalf  is  that  German 
colonies  are  planted  in  unhealthy  or  barren  districts 
where  no  development  is  possible,  that  they  are  of  no 
practical  use  and  public  money  is  wasted  in  keeping 
them  in  existence.  This  is  not  in  fact  true  of  all  ;  the 
Cameroons  for  instance  are  the  entrance  to  an  im¬ 
mensely  fertile  region  and  should  respond  to  German  en¬ 
terprise  ;  but  it  may  be  true  that  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  has  been  often  faulty  and  that 
instances  of  gross  brutality  towards  the  natives  have 
been  recorded  more  than  once  against  officials.  But 
this  is  not  a  German  experience  alone,  and  the  conduct 
of  colonies,  like  all  other  experiments  in  administration, 
is  a  business  only  perfected  by  practice.  We  believe 
the  Social  Democrats  to  be  inspired  by  excellent 
motives  in  their  opposition  to  the  Kaiser’s  policy,  but 
he  sees  further  into  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
highest  forms  of  national  development  than  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  possession  of  an  Empire  overseas  is  the 
greatest  force  for  the  extension  of  the  national  horizon 
which  has  been  evolved  in  the  process  of  the  world’s 
history.  When  a  country  has  reached  the  utmost 
limitsof  commercial  and  industrial  development,  as  is 
the  case  with  Germany,  it  is  well  that  her  people 
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should  learn  something  of  the  toils  responribUities 
of  Empire.  The  great  danger  ahead  of  Germany  at 
the  present  time  is  the  growth  of  materialism  brought 
on  by  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  personal  comfort. 
The  sacrifices  made  by  all  classes  for  the  army,  not 
only  in  their  purses  but  in  their  persons,  are  not  enough 
to  check  a  danger  to  which  all  self-contained  states 
that  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation 
are  subject.  The  Kaiser’s  case,  therefore,  against  his 
detractors  is  in  this  matter  stronger  than  theirs,  though 
stronger  perhaps  on  the  politic  side  than  the  economy 
The  demand,  however,  to  abandon  South-West  Africa 
is  clearly  not  one  that  a  self-respecting  Power  could 
consider.  After  all  there  is  a  comity  of  civilised  nations 
against  barbarism,  and  for  a  Great  Power  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  inability  to  check  a  native  revolt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  another’s  colonies  would  not  only 
expose  its  neighbour  to  grave  dangers,  but  would  in¬ 
volve  itself  in  well-deserved  reproach  and  something 
not  far  from  contempt. 

The  clerical  opposition  was  due  to  other  causes 
identical  with  those  which  animated  the  other  portion 
of  the  majority.  It  is  the  habit  of  groups  who  are 
animated  by  some  one  overmastering  interest  to  strike 
at  a  government  which  has  offended  them  with  weapons 
they  would  never  have  forged  themselves,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  highly  injudicious  speech  ot 
Colonel  Deimling  irritated  the  clerical  representatives 
who  have  to  appeal  to  democratic  support  and  they 
based  their  resistance  on  the  alleged  interests  of  t  ie 
taxpayer.  That  opposition  to  colonial  expansion  is  not 
a  constant  factor  in  their  policy  is  quite  clear  from  the 
fact  that  they  introduced  the  next  day  and  carried  a 
proposal  to  restore  the  original  colonial  estimates,  when 
the  Social  Democrats  on  that  occasion  alone  constituted 
the  minority.  The  German  Government  usually  gets 
its  way  and  we  shall  probably  see  a  colonial  department 
duly  installed  in  time  as  a  separate  office.  But  one 
thing  is  evident— the  administration  can  never  again 
expect  to  enjoy  the  practical  immunity  from  par¬ 
liamentary  opposition  and  even  criticism  in  matters  o 
external  policy  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  Bismarck 
regime.  Perhaps  the  revelations  of  the  Bismarck 
memoirs  themselves  did  something  to  diminish  the 
traditional  reverence  for  diplomacy  and  its  methods 
which  once  prevailed.  Certainly  the  greatest  modern 
master  of  policy  treated  his  own  record  with  little 
respect,  and  invited  discussion  in  a  domain  from  which 
in  Germany  it  had  been  almost  excluded.  The  present 
tendency  to  criticism  in  German  parliamentary  circles 
has  been  increased  by  the  anomaly  we  have  already 
indicated,  that  the  constitutional  system  oscillates  un¬ 
easily  between  absolutism  and  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  The  need  for  readjustment  must  in  time  become 
more  and  more  evident. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Socialists  and  Radicals 
alone  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  critics  ;  they  abound  on  all 
sides,  and  undoubtedly  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  has 
increased  the  feeling  of  unrest.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  feeling  of  soreness 
over  the  Moorish  affair.  Germany  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  solid  advantages  she  drew  from  it.  1  he 
recognition  of  her  right  to  a  voice  in  the  future  ot 
Morocco  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  equality 
are  valuable  assets,  but  the  direction  taken  by  criticism 
is  rather  that  the  noise  made  was  unnecessarily  loud, 
that  a  hammer  was  used  to  crack  a  nut,  and  that  the 
net  result  is  that  Germany  stands  almost  alone  in 
Europe. 

These  complaints  have  little  substance  but  they  are 
prevalent  in  German  parliamentary  circles  and  they  are  to 
a  great  extent  the  outcome,  we  might  more  correctly  say 
the  contrecoup,  of  internal  movements  which  agitate  the 
States  of  the  Empire  themselves.  While  the  Reichstag 
recruits  its  members  on  the  widest  possible  democratic 
basis,  several  of  the  States’  legislatures  demand  an 
electoral  qualification  of  the  narrowest.  This  was  so 
in  Baden,  Wi'irtemburg  and  Bavaria,  but  these  States 
have  quite  recently  adopted  a  far  more  extended  form 
of  suffrage  and  it  may  be  said  now  that  only  in  Germany 
north  of  the  Main  do  the  old  conditions  prevail.  Prussia 
still  retains  a  system  which  Bismarck  himself  denounced 
as  the  “most  miserable  of  all  electoral  regimes  . 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  absolutely  feudal,  while 


Hamburg  is  as  absolutely  under  bourgeois  control,  and 
the  Saxon  political  system  is  in  a  constant  state  o 
turmoil.  The  recent  Socialist  manifestation  in  Berlin 
was  due  entirely  to  this  cause  and  possibly  also  to  the 
struggle  over  the  Education  Bill  which  has  just  become 
law.  In  the  latter  case  the  Government  had  to  rely  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  National  Liberals  and  to  accept 

modifications  on  that  account. 

The  agitation  now  going  on  to  lower  the  franchise 
in  Prussia  will  react  on  the  Reichstag  and  embitter 
the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party.  All  the  utterances  of  the  heads  of. the 
Administration  in  Prussia  have  been  uncompromising. 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  delivered  a  discourse  not  long  ago 
on  the  grave  inconvenience  of  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ‘law  recently  brought  in  by  the  Government 
does  not  propose  to  change  the  electoral  basis  in 
Prussia  but  onlv  to  remedy  certain  undoubted  anomalies 
in  the  actual  'voting  machinery.  Thus  the  ongina 
quarrel  is  still  to  be  fought  out  and,  it  the  Social 
Democrats  secure  the  support  of  the  Liberals,  as  seems 
probable,  the  conflict  may  be  acute.  It  must  of  course 
be  remembered  that  in  Prussia  agrarian  and  feudal 
interests  are  particularly  strong  and  the  Government 
has  reasons  for  engaging  their  support  which  do  not 
prevail  throughout  the  Empire.  These  elements  are 
now  aggrieved  by  what  they  consider  the  surrender  of 
?he  German  Government  to  the  United  States  on  the 
Tariff  question  and  they  have  also  resisted  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  the  National  Liberals  ot  Prussia  on 

education. 


NAVAL  MANOEUVRES  1906. 

THE  two  broad  principles  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Food  Supply  Commission 
give  a  clue  to"  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  the  year,  and 
as  thev  will  govern  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
o-eneral  idea,  all  movements  of  ships  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  operations  will  have  to  be  interpreted  in 
relation  to  them.  The  manoeuvres  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  periods  separated  by  a  week,  but  the 
Admiralty  evidently  does  not  intend  to  say  more  about 
the  first  period  than  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it 
to  test  arrangements  for  mobilisation  under  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Critics  who  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
Japanese  policy  of  reticence  are  now  grumbling  because 
some  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  find  out  whether  an 
Englishman  is  capable  of  keeping  a  secret.  The  second 
part  of  the  programme  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  war  has  broken  out  between  two  naval  Powers, 
of  whom  one  is  weaker  than  the  other,  “  but  still 
formidable”.  This  implies  a  condition  of  relative 
strength  sufficient  to  deter  the  weaker  Power  from 
resorting  to  commerce  destruction  as  a  primary  object 
of  strategy,  since  this  form  of  warfare  is  not  deemed 
justifiable  when  there  is  some  chance  of  obtaining 
command  of  the  sea.  Unless  they  receive  instructions 
to  the  contrary,  the  plans  of  the  opposing  admirals  are 
certain  to  be'  framed  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  war  wi 
pursue  a  normal  course.  The  two  accepted  principles 

already  referred  to  are  :  . 

1  “  That  the  command  of  the  sea  is  essential  to  the 

successful  attack  or  defence  of  commerce  and  should 
therefore  be  the  primary  aim.”  . 

2.  “  That  the  attack  or  defence  of  commerce  is  best 
effected  by  concentration  of  force  and  that  a  dis¬ 
persion  of  force  for  either  of  these  objects  is  the 
strategy  of  the  weak  and  cannot  materially  affect  the 

ultimate  result  of  the  war.” 

If  then  the  Blue  Admiral  decide  to  turn  his  attention 
to  an  attack  on  Red  commerce,  it  will  not  be  with  any 
belief  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  “guerre  de  course  , 
and  his  action  will  be  construed  as  a  feint  made  in  the 
hope  that  Red  will  weaken  himself  by  a  dispersion  ot 
force  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  to  compel  a  battle 
under  conditions  favourable  to  himself  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  his  enemy.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Admir¬ 
alty  maxims  Red  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
feint,  and  since  Blue  will  be  aware  that  his  opponent 
must  discern  the  motive  for  striking  at  commerce,  the 
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suggestion  advanced  in  the  memo  that  an  attack  on  the 
Red  trade  will  appear  to  Blue  the  most  probable  means 
of  causing  a  dispersion  of  the  Red  fleet  becomes  of 
doubtful  acceptance.  Though  popular  clamour  led  to 
a  division  of  the  United  States  naval  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  available  ships  in  the  Atlantic  was 
rendered  useless  owing  to  faulty  notions  of  strategy,  it 
requires  some  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  a  “  national 
panic  ”  forcing  the  hands  of  a  British  admiral  who 
knows  he  can  rely  on  the  support  of  an  Admiralty 
which  holds  it  a  cardinal  truth  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  is  essential  to  the  successful  attack  or  defence  of 
commerce.  Indeed  if  the  Admiralty  views  on  commerce 
destruction  be  admitted  correct,  and  logic  says  they  are, 
there  ought  to  be  no  national  panic.  Blue  must  chal¬ 
lenge  command  of  the  sea  sooner  or  later  if  he  intend 
to  attack  commerce  successfully,  and  the  few  cruisers 
he  could  afford  to  risk  for  making  a  feint  at  trade 
could  scarcely  do  sufficient  harm  to  upset  the  nerves 
of  the  population  of  Red  territory.  Then  why  should 
Blue  make  the  feint,  since  it  cannot  effect  the  desired 
object  of  inducing  Red  to  fritter  away  his  strength  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  mercantile  community  is  very 
sensitive  to  loss,  witness  the  result  of  the  raiding  from 
Vladivostok  :  the  capture  of  a  liner  may  make  rates 
prohibitive,  send  food  to  famine  prices,  and  bring  work 
to  a  standstill.  The  weak  point  of  manoeuvres  is  that 
they  cannot  produce  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It  costs 
the  Admiralty  nothing  to  wire  “national  panic”,  it 
costs  Red  nothing  to  wire  back  “  all  right  ”  :  both  are 
anxious  to  prove  their  theory  correct  and  Blue  has  got 
to  be  the  scape-goat.  Blue  resents  being  patted  on  the 
back  and  told  he  has  a  quite  good  chance  of  creating  a 
national  panic  by  attacking  trade,  and  may  sulk  in  his 
tent.  The  volume  and  value  of  ocean-borne  trade  have 
increased  enormously  in  the  last  fifty  years,  yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  steam  has  diminished  the 
danger  to  which  shipping  is  exposed  in  time  of  war. 
The  greater  the  number  of  ships  passing  along  a  trade 
route,  the  greater  become  the  difficulties  of  the  com¬ 
merce  destroyer,  fbr  every  vessel  on  the  track  is  a  news¬ 
agent  and  wireless  telegraphy  enables  news  to  be 
quickly  transmitted.  Privateering  has  no  longer  to  be 
reckoned  with  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  a  modern 
commerce  destroyer  must  have  a  pretty  turn  of  speed 
with  good  coal  endurance,  and  the  vessels  that  can 
be  legitimately  employed  in  the  role  will  be  known 
and  shadowed  ;  an  attacking  cruiser’s  power  of  offence 
is  limited  by  coal  strategy  ;  she  is  restricted  in  her 
action  by  the  consideration  of  having  to  take  prizes 
into  port  and  by  the  difficulty  of  sparing  hands  to  make 
up  prize  crews  ;  commercial  ports  cannot  be  hastily  im¬ 
provised.  The  cross-roads  of  our  water-ways  are  there¬ 
fore  ascertainable  and  the  points  of  convergence  well 
known,  consequently  the  successful  defence  of  commerce 
has  become  a  question  of  positions. 

These  arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bellairs, 
who  wrote  on  “Commerce  and  War”  in  1904,  have 
been  further  elaborated  by  Mr.  Thursfield  in  an  able 
article  on  “  The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Commerce  ”  in 
the  “  Naval  Annual  ”  of  the  present  year,  and  though 
we  think  the  indirect  effect  which  skilfully  handled 
torpedo-craft,  including  submarines,  may  have  in  divert¬ 
ing  trade  from  its  usual  ruts  in  certain  eventualities 
has  been  somewhat  underrated,  the  general  conclusions 
are  based  on  sound  common-sense.  The  manoeuvres 
may  help  in  some  measure  to  determine  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  force  required  to  protect  our  sea¬ 
borne  commerce,  but  unless  Blue  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  hold  up  trade, 
and  we  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  he  will,  there  is 
some  chance  that  their  true  significance  may  be 
missed  by  the  shore-going  public  for  whose  enlighten¬ 
ment  they  have  been  designed.  Everyone  is  dimly 
conscious  that  national  existence  depends  on  the 
safety  of  our  water  communications,  but  all  are 
not  ready  to  stake  their  fortunes  on  Blue  water, 
and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  actual  war  risks 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  mercan¬ 
tile  community.  On  diplomatic  grounds  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  ubiquitous  person  known  as  the 
consumer  should  feel  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
starve  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  these  manoeuvres 


are  meant  to  teach  him  to  face  the  possibility  as  well 
as  the  reality  of  war  w'ithout  panic.  The  co-operation 
of  the  mercantile  marine  on  this  occasion  is  a  new 
departure  which  will  do  more  than  abstract  theorising 
to  rouse  interest  in  the  problems  to  be  solved.  More 
than  once  during  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war  questions 
of  international  law  came  to  the  front,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  what  alterations  in  the  law  of 
capture  at  sea  are  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  for  this 
country  :  a  discussion  following  a  lecture  delivered 
last  April  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  on 
“  Modern  Conditions  and  the  Ancient  Prize-Law”  showed 
what  diversity  of  opinion  there  is  in  the  matter,  and  a 
practical  investigation  of  the  actual  risks  to  which  trade 
is  likely  to  be  exposed  and  of  the  best  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  it  protection  is  bound  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
much-debated  subject. 

The  Admiralty  memo  is  purposely  meagre  and  ever? 
the  proportion  in  which  the  respective  fleets  will  be 
divided  up  is  not  disclosed,  but  the  accident  to  the 
“  Montagu  ”  will  necessitate  some  revision  of  the 
programme,  especially  as  the  “  Mars  ”  has  been 
told  off  to  stand  by  her.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  placing  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket  will  make  use  of  this  wreck¬ 
ing  of  a  first-class  battleship  to  point  their  moral. 
A  “Dreadnought”  may  appear  very  desirable  to  the 
tactician,  but  the  bigger  the  battleship  the  smaller 
the  number  of  units  in  the  fleet,  and  the  command 
of  a  unit  which  costs  an  appalling  sum  of  money 
throws  so  much  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of 
individuals  that  caution  in  the  long  run  may  oust 
initiative.  The  fate  of  the  “  Montagu  ”  is  still  un¬ 
certain,  for  she  could  hardly  have  hit  on  a  worse  place 
for  taking  the  shore,  but  her  stranding  will  not  be  an 
unmixed  evil  if  it  help  us  to  recognise  that  human 
fallibility  and  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  be  neglected 
in  any  scheme  of  ship  construction. 


INSURANCE  UNREST. 

TO  an  extent  which  is  without  precedent  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  people  are  showing  just  now'  uneasiness- 
in  regard  to  insurance  affairs  instead  of  the  complete 
confidence  which  is  usual.  We  have  had  communica¬ 
tions  asking  if  the  Scottish  Amicable,  London  Assur¬ 
ance,  North  British  and  Mercantile,  National  Mutual, 
and  other  companies  whose  financial  position  is,  we 
should  have  thought,  above  any  suspicion,  are  secure 
and  certain  to  pay  their  claims  as  they  mature.  While 
recognising  that  such  companies  as  these  are  safe 
beyond  all  question,  we  by  no  means  regard  such 
inquiries  as  foolish  or  unjustified.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  lately  by  some  insurance  companies  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  feeling  of  distrust  ;  and  people  who  do  not 
recognise  the  solid  grounds  which  exist  for  thinking 
that  well-established  Life  offices  are  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  the  world  may  well  be  excused 
if  they  adopt  a  sceptical  attitude. 

We  have  had  for  the  last  year  or  more  the  scandals 
in  the  American  Life  offices.  These  were  of  a  nature 
that  inevitably  caused  distrust,  but  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  the  sensation  which  they  caused  was 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  Saturday  Review  has  been 
explaining  for  years  that  the  American  companies  were 
not  good  for  policyholders  because  of  their  extremely 
heavy  rate  of  expenditure,  whereby  an  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  half  a  crown  was  taken  away  from  the  policy¬ 
holders  out  of  every  pound  which  they  paid.  When, 
however,  it  appeared  that  certain  things  had  been  done 
which  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  but  which  did 
not  cost  the  policyholders  sixpence  in  the  pound,  some 
of  the  American  papers  saw  the  opportunity  of  a 
splendid  sensation  and  garbled  versions  of  the  facts 
were  cabled  to  this  country.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pockets  of  the  policyholders,  people  were  strain¬ 
ing  at  gnats  after  having  complacently  swallowed 
camels  for  many  years. 

These  scandals  left  the  solvency  of  the  American 
companies  unaffected  and  had  the  direct  effect  of  in¬ 
troducing  improvements.  Some  of  these  were  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  companies  themselves  in 
,  response  to  public  opinion,  and  others  by  legislation  in. 
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the  States.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  tontine 
bonus  system  is  entirely  bad  and  productive  of  evils  of 
jnany  kinds.  This  system  has  now  been  prohibited  by 
.a  law  which  comes  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  1907. 
We  have  also  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  craze  for 
bigness  produces  badness,  and  that  the  efforts  to  obtain 
a  very  large  new  business  regardless  of  expense  were 
.adverse  to  existing  policyholders.  The  extent  of  the 
new  business  which  may  be  written  by  any  company  in 
one  year  is  now  limited  by  law.  Thus  the  two  main 
points  which  we  have  repeatedly  urged  were  bad  for  the 
.American  companies  have  been  considered  and  tor  once 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  laws  will  be  productive 
of  improvement. 

At  a  time  when  the  outlook  for  the  American  com¬ 
panies  was  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  a  British  office  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  account  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  which  the 
scandals  produced.  Great  publicity  was  given  to  the 
proposals,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  make  people  doubt 
whether  any  insurance  company,  British,  Colonial 
or  American,  is  as  sound  as  they  believed  it  to  be. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  affirmed  that  practically 
every  Life  office,  at  any  rate  of  any  magnitude,  which  is 
doing  business  in  the  L’nited  Kingdom  is  completely 
secure,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Life  assurance 
companies,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  business,  have 
a  wonderful  power  of  pulling  round  even  after  being  in 
.considerable  difficulties.  It  also  needs  to  be  stared 
with  unmistakable  clearness  that  policyholders  are 
acting  against  their  own  interests  if  they  transfer  their 
.Life  assurance  from  one  company  to  another  after 
paying  premiums  for  two  or  three  years.  The  whole 
^practice  of  policy  twisting  which  we  have  seen  at¬ 
tempted  on  an  unprecedented  scale  during  the  past 
month  is  entirely  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
policyholders  and  insurance  companies.  The  fact  is 
that  insurance  matters,  owing  to  various  causes,  have 
been  given  quite  unusual  prominence  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  for  the  most  part  the  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  the  various  points  which 
.have  arisen  have  been  distorted  and  out  of  perspective. 
Shareholders,  especially  of  Fire  insurance  companies, 
have  been  feeling  uneasy  and  acting  imprudently  as  a 
.result  of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  at  San  Francisco. 
They  have  forgotten,  or  have  never  known,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  insurance  ought  to  be  managed  ; 
many  shareholders  have  written  to  us  to  inquire  whether 
they  ought  not  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  sacrifice  because 
they  feared  that  a  heavy  call  might  be  made  upon  their 
shares.  In  nearly  every  case  these  fears,  whether  of 
policyholders  or  shareholders,  have  been  devoid  of  any 
justification  in  fact,  but  none  the  less  we  are  afraid 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  public  as  a  whole 
regains  that  complete  confidence  in  insurance  companies 
which  was  formerly  felt  and  which  the  facts,  when 
rightly  understood,  abundantly  justify. 


REICHISMUS. 

CLODIUS,  intruding  on  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  may 
have  had  the  grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.  I,  certainly,  had  the  grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed 
of  myself  when,  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
at  Claridge’s,  I  slipped  into  the  drawing-room  where 
ladies  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  Not  that  I 
had  come  to  scoff.  I  was  simply  anxious  to  investigate, 
to  understand.  I  had  read  reports  of  these  lectures, 
but  without  finding  therein  a  clue  to  Dr.  Reich’s  very 
great  success.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  the  reporters  had 
not  done  justice — had  suppressed  whole  passages  of 
wisdom,  of  beauty,  even  of  relevance  to  Plato.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  substance  of  the  lectures  was  like 
the  substance  of  the  reports,  must  not  Dr.  Reich  have, 
to  a  quite  astonishing  degree,  the  gift  of  magnetism  ? 

When,  in  a  solemn  hush,  he  passed  up  the  aisle  of 
his  luxurious  tabernacle,  ascended  the  dais,  and 
silently  faced  his  illuminatae,  I  guessed  that  he  was 
magnetic.  He  had  his  back  to  the  light  ;  but  the 
silhouette  was  impressive  ;  and  the  light  behind  him 
seemed,  in  my  fancy,  to  radiate  from  his  own  person — 
to  be  his  own  diffusion  of  the  “  siccum  lumen  ”  that  was 
Plato’s,  rather  than  the  ordinary  greyness  of  a  London 


afternoon.  I]  admired  the  quiet,  strong,  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  detached  his  watch  from  its  chain  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  him,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  time  to  be  a  delusion,  yet  is  willing,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  deluded,  to  treat  it  as  a  reality.  Within 
the  little  span  of  time  that  he  had  allotted  to  himself, 
how  much  of  wisdom  could  he  compress  for  us?  That 
was  the  question  he  seemed  to  be  asking  in  his  heart 
before  he  cleared  his  throat  and  addressed  us.  An 
admirable  voice,  deep,  rich,  harmonious,  eradicating 
all  the  ugliness  of  a  guttural  accent.  A  very  fluent 
delivery,  and  a  very  copious  vocabulary  (as  compared 
with  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  Englishman),  and 
just  enough  failure  in  idiom  to  suggest  a  personal 
“style”.  All  these  assets  I  quickly  noticed  in  Dr. 
Reich.  And  not  less  plain  to  me,  anon,  was  his  good 
luck  in  possessing  them.  I  was  not  so  magnetised 
that  I  could  not  wonder  what,  where,  he  would  be 
without  them.  For  the  quality  of  his  mind  (to  which, 

I  suppose,  his  discourse  may  be  taken  as  an  index) 
did  not  seem  to  be  such  that  his  self-confidence  could, 
without  those  other  assets,  be  distinguished  from 
blatancy. 

His  theme  was  the  education  of  woman  ;  and  I  felt  a 
thrill  pass  through  his  audience  when  he  announced 
that  on  this  theme  Plato  had  said  practically  nothing. 
Hearts  began  to  beat  faster  :  the  dear  man  was  going 
to  rely  more  than  ever  on  himself.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that,  though  he  had  found  Plato  wanting,  he 
owed  a  debt  to  the  bagman  in  “Pickwick”.  He  did 
not  say  “  Gents  !  ”  (for  there  were  so  few  of  them  pre¬ 
sent)  ;  but  he  did,  with  precisely  that  bagman’s  gusto, 
“  give  ”  us  “  woman  ”.  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  discuss  woman  publicly  without  making  himself 
ridiculous.  Dr.  Reich  himself  said  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  But  there  are  degrees  in  the  matter.  And, 
among  those  degrees,  Dr.  Reich  seemed  to  touch  the 
highest.  He  had  loved,  he  told  us,  women  of  various 
nations  :  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
speak  with  authority  about  their  compatriots  at  large. 
Personal  details  of  this  kind  are  fatuous  and  jarring 
enough  in  an  after-dinner  speech  about  “The  Ladies”. 
Uttered  in  broad  daylight,  across  a  lecture-table,  they 
need  (for  me)  more  than  even  Dr.  Reich’s  magnetism  to 
make  them  tolerable.  About  American  women  he  had, 
perhaps,  no  right  to  speak,  “for”,  he  said  with 
dramatic  emphasis,  “  I  have  never  loved  an  American 
woman  ”.  He  then  passed  quickly  on,  leaving  us  with 
an  ineffaceable  vision  of  Columbia  eating  her  heart  out. 

The  quickness  and  the  frequency  with  which,  through¬ 
out  his  lecture,  he  passed  on  from  one  thing  to  another, 
giving  us  “  here  a  little  and  there  a  little”,  struck  me 
as  possibly  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  success.  In  an 
age  of  “snippets”,  woe  betide  a  pundit  who  sticks  to 
the  point  !  Even  the  inmates  of  a  prison  would  soon 
begin  to  fidget  under  his  ministrations.  How  much 
sooner  these  pretty  ladies,  in  their  pretty  frocks,  with 
their  pretty  landaulettes  impatiently  awaiting  them  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  these  ladies  are  gratified  by  the 
sensation  of  settling  down  to  something  “  stodgy  ”, 
something  “deep”,  and  then  finding  that  they  are 
neither  bored  nor  bewildered.  When  Dr.  Reich  im¬ 
plores  them  to  “abolish  the  nursery  ”,  they  are  delighted 
by  the  quickness  with  which  they  catch  his  meaning. 
Abolish  the  nursery  !  What  a  charming  idea  !  They 
must  think  it  over.  It  would  take  a  long  time  for  Dr. 
Reich  to  explain  how  the  thing  could  be  done.  So  he 
doesn’t  explain.  He  alights  on  the  question  of  what 
the  liberated  children  shall  be  taught  by  their  mothers. 
Schoolgirls,  at  present,  are  taught  abstruse  things 
that  will  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  after-life.  And  this 
system,  says  Dr.  Reich,  seems  to  him  “  rather  a  very 
peculiar  phenomenon”.  It  is,  it  is!  What,  then, 
shall  girls  be  taught?  Tact  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  after-life.  Teach  them  tact  !  How  to  set 
about  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  answer  would  be, 
obviously,  a  long  one.  So  Dr.  Reich  passes  on,  and 
suggests  that  Greek  would  be  another  good  subject  of 
instruction.  But  not  Latin  ;  on  no  account  Latin  ! 
Dr.  Reich  thrills  his  hearers  by  solemnly  assuring  them 
that  not  in  twenty  years  can  a  woman  gain  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Latin.  Besides,  what  is  the 
use  of  Latin?  “No  Roman”,  exclaims  Dr.  Reich, 
“ever  spoke  as  Cicero  wrote.”  (How  true  that  is, 
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when  you  come  to  think  of  it  !  It  enables  you  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  not  less  startling  paradox  that  no  English¬ 
man  ever  spoke  as  Dr.  Johnson  wrote.  Is  English 
therefore  a  negligible  language  ?  Hush!  Dr.  Reich 
has  actually  not  yet  flitted  from  the  point.)  The  Latin 
poets  are  no  good.  “Tibullus  and  Catullus  w'rote  for 
demi-mondaines.”  This,  presumably,  is  the.  reason 
why  Dr.  Reich  has,  presumably,  not  dipped  into  the 
works  of  those  two  writers.  “In  Ovid  there  is.  not  a 
line  which  could  be  shown  to  a  young  girl.”  (Evidently 
there  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  education 
in  which  Ovid  is  the  first  poet  that  every  young  boy 
has  to  construe.) 

Though  a  ymung  girl  must  not  read  a  line  of  Ovid, 
she  ought,  according  to  Dr.  Reich,  to  be  told  about 
the  influence  of  Aspasia  on  Pericles.  This,  of  course, 
is  delicate  ground  ;  but  Dr.  Reich — here  seems  to  be 
another  secret  of  his  success — is  an  adept  in  treading 
that  sort  of  ground.  Throughout  the  lecture  there 
were  moments  when  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to 
go  too  far  ;  but  the  fear  was  never  fulfilled.  He  touched 
lightly  on  the  “demi-mondaines”  of  Athens.  He  men¬ 
tioned  Lesbos,  but  only  to  say  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  he  could  not  discuss.  He  spoke  of  a  man  in 
Cincinnati  who  left  a  young  woman  alone  with  a  man 
in  the  parlour  and  turned  out  the  gas  ;  but  he  did  not 
dwell  on  the  story,  and  his  reticence  was  based,  I  think, 
on  the  fear  of  pandering  to  a  morbid  appetite  which  he 
had  whetted.  “  Why  do  people  read  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  There  is  nothing  obscene  in  her 
writing.  There  is  nothing  scandalous.”  He  reminded 
us  that  her  topics  were  little,  quiet,  every-day  things. 
“They  are  not  very  interesting  in  themselves.”  He  de¬ 
duced  that  we  read  Madame  de  Sevign6  for  her  inimitable 
style.  But  the  implication  that  we  like  something 
scandalous,  for  its  own  sake,  shows  that  Dr.  Reich  has 
a  rather  low  opinion  of  us  ;  and  his  refusal  to  go  too 
far,  despite  the  many  opportunities  he  gave  himself  for 
doing  so,  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  principle. 

What  else  was  there  in  the  lecture  ?  So  many  div erse 
things  were  bandied  there  that  I  cannot  recall  them  all. 
Perhaps  the  main  point  was  a  theory  that  English 
women  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  finer  than  any 
other  women  because  they  belonged  to  a  small  country 
which  controlled  a  great  empire.  To  explain  this  theory 
fully,  Dr.  Reich  would  have  had  to  give,  in  detail  his 
theory  of  imperialism.  There  was  no  time  for  that. 
But  he  had  published  a  book  on  imperialism,  which  he 
commended  to  our  notice.  I  am  sure  that,  when  the 
audience  dispersed,  many  a  chauffeur  was  directed  to 
stop  at  the  nearest  book-shop. 

Certainly,  Reichismus  is  “  rather  a  very  peculiar 
phenomenon  It  is  not,  however,  unique.  One  has 
often  seen  in  a  village  street  a  pedlar  unpack  his  showy 
little  odds  and  ends,  glibly  dilating  on  them  to  a  circle 
of  young  women  who  gaze  at  them,  and  at  him,  with  a 
world  of  wonder  in  their  eyes.  Would  one  forbid  them 
to  buy?  Let  them  spend  their  sixpences  and  be  happy. 
Even  so,  let  the  fine  ladies  spend  their  seven-and-six- 
pences  and  be  happy.  Thrive,  harmless  pedlar  ! 

Max  Beerbohm. 


MISCHA  ELMAN’S  GENIUS. 

THE  fact  that  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  “infant  prodigies” 
appearing  on  the  concert  platform  is  notorious.  It  is 
also  easily  explained.  Every  human  being  who  is 
possessed  of  normal  intelligence,  who  has  a  normal 
hearing  and  no  actual  physical  disability,  can  be 
machined  by  a  sound  academy  of  music  into  a  solid, 
mediocre,  serviceable  executant  on  almost  any  instru¬ 
ment.  This  function  is  being  performed  at  the  present 
day  by  a  legion  of  musical  academies  in  all  Western 
countries.  The  tests  applied  to  pupils  who  are  desirous 
of  entering  even  the  most  justly  famed  schools  of  music 
are,  in  too  many  cases,  designed  to  avoid  the  exclusion 
of  anybody  who  is  capable  of  paying  the  fees  upon 
which  these  institutions  must  largely  depend.  It  is 
right  that  a  gratuitous  musical  education  should  be 
given  to  highly  gifted  children  of  poor  parents  :  the 
practice  seems  necessarily  to  entail  the  opening  of  the 
doors  to  anybody  and  everybody  who  can  pay.  A 


professor  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  w'ho  was  on 
the  committee  appointed  to  pass  candidates,  assured 
me  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience,  he  had 
only  once  seen  an  applicant  refused  admission.  The 
candidate,  an  English  youth,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
commenced  to  play  “The  Maiden’s  Prayer”  by  Brinley 
Richards.  The  committee,  although  inured  to  musical 
hardship  and  long  grown  callous,  rejected  him  on  the 
spot. 

Precocious  children  can  be  brought  to  an  early 
proficiency  in  music  just  as  they  can  be  taught  to 
act  or  to  take  part  in  acrobatic  feats.  All  that  the 
process  demands  is  precocity— the  premature  develop¬ 
ment  or  maturing  of  faculties  which,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  suffer  later  stagnation  or 
even  deterioration  on  account  of  the  abnormality,  of 
this  forced  growth.  The  vast  majority  of  musical 
prodigies  are  simply  clever  pupils  who  reflect,  often 
with  astonishing  skill  and  intelligence,  the  teaching 
ability  of  the  master  who  taught  them.  .  Sometimes 
they  are  the  victims  of  an  ingenious  mechanical  method  ; 
more  rarely,  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to.be 
moulded  by  a  genuine  artist,  their  spurious  genius  being 
more  difficult  to  detect  in  consequence.  The  musician 
has  become  sick  of  these  prodigies,  always  heralded  by 
the  overdone  praise  of  the  quack  advertiser  and  success¬ 
fully  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  inexperienced 
amateur,  who  knows  nothing  ot  these  music  factories 
and  whose  ear  fails  so  often  to  detect  the  false  ring  of 
base  metal.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  competent 
musician  to  believe  in  the  abiding  genius  of  any  new 
musical  star  wffio  first  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  infant 
prodigy. 

Mischa  Elman  stands  absolutely  outside  this  category. 
There  is  no  need,  in  the  first  place,  to  judge  him  as  a 
child  at  all.  His  genius  is  as  robust  as  that  of  a 
musician  who  has  developed  and  matured  slowly  by 
natural  stages  ;  it  is  a  genius  so  commanding  that, 
given  the  favourable  conditions  and  environment,  it  must 
have  asserted  itself  triumphantly  from  the  beginning. 
In  consequence  we  have,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  artist  who  challenges  comparison  with  any 
living  adult  player.  I  do  not  wish  to  write  in  exag¬ 
gerated  terms  of  Mischa  Elman’s  musical  capabilities. 
Purposely,  in  fact,  I  have  refrained  from  writing  about 
him  at  all  on  a  first,  even  on  a  second,  hearing. 
Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  whose 
literary  staff  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  as  an 
apprentice,  gave  me  a  solemn  piece  of. advice  on  the 
correct  performance  of  a  critic’s  duties.  “  Be  as 
lavish  as  you  like  with  blame  when  you  think  it  is 
deserved  ”,  he  remarked ;  “but  always  be  cautious 
with  praise,  and  stint  it  as  much  as  possible  ”.  It 
does  not  sound  a  generous  creed,  I  admit ;  but  it  is  an 
axiom  that  might  often  serve  to  restrain  enthusiasm 
from  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  sane  judgment. 
This  advice,  given  to  me  in  the  past  by  a  man  of  great 
critical  ability,  has  twice  restrained  my  pen  from  deal¬ 
ing  critically*  with  this  Russian  genius.  After  hearing 
a  third  recital  at  Queen’s  Hall,  I  feel  justified  in  re¬ 
cording  my  first  impressions,  which  have  only  been 
strengthened  by  fuller  knowledge  and  reflection. 

I  had  no  reason,  when  I  went  to  hear  Mischa  Elman 
for  the  first  time,  to  anticipate  anything  but  the  usual 
disappointing  experience.  To  me,  mixing  no  longer  in 
musical  society,  and  carefully'  refraining  from  reading 
any  musical  criticism  except  my  own,  the  young  Russian 
violinist  was  nothing  more  than  an  advertised  name. 

I  found  in  him  not  a  young  boy  precociously  proficient 
on  the  violin,  but  a  musical  giant,  standing  head  and 
shoulders  above  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has 
naturally  fallen  to  my  lot  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  great  deal  of  budding  musical  talent,  Leipzig 
being  a  prominent  centre,  not  only  of  ancient  musica 
tradition,  but  of  violin  and  violoncello  playing.  One  ot 
my  earliest  experiences  there,  in  fact,  was.the  assembling 
of  a  congress  of  some  sixty  ’cellists,  including  such 
names  as  Davidoff,  Fitzenhagen,  Schroder,  and  Klengel. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  the  development  of  personal 
conceit  became  an  impossibility,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  student  was  impregnated  with  a  due  sense 
of  musical  perspective.  I  heard  as  boys  and  girls 
violinists  and  ’cellists  at  Leipzig  who  have  since  won 

j  their  laurels  in  the  musical  world.  There  were  amongst 
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them  great  talents  of  whom  great  things  were  expected.  | 
Not  one  of  their  number  could  have  been  placed  on 
the  same  plane  with  Mischa  Elman. 

The  few  details  which  I  have  gathered  respecting  the 
young  Russian  do  not  serve  to  throw  much  light  on 
his  extraordinary  capacity.  He  is  a  native  of  Odessa, 
and  it  appears  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  excellent  violinists.  As  everybody  knows,  Mischa 
Elman  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Auer  at  S.  Petersburg  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  everything 
came  naturally  to  the  young  player,  as  is  usual  in  cases 
of  remarkable  genius.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  Mischa  Elman  is  clever  and  intelligent  outside  of 
music,  that  he  is  fond  of  reading,  and  that  his  taste  in 
literature  is  both  intellectual  and  artistic.  I  discovered 
for  myself,  during  a  brief  interview,  that  he  possesses 
that  simple  modesty  which  I  have  always  found  charac¬ 
teristic  of  real  greatness  of  soul  or  intellect.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  the  advantage  of  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  technique  of  a  stringed  instrument  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  superiority  of  this  Russian  youth 
over  many  of  the  best  players  of  to-day.  The  secret  ot 
this  superiority  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  his  phrasing. 
The  dryest  technical  passages  are  phrased  with  such 
masterly  conception  that  everything  he  plays  is 
galvanised  into  life,  and  is  made  to  convey  some 
meaning,  in  the  form  of  definite  musical  ideas,  to  the 
listener.  This  extraordinary  power  of  interpretation — 
or  of  origination — has  simplified  to  Mischa  Elman  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  his  instrument.  All  capable 
players  learn  by  experience  that  judicious  phrasing  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  successful  conquest  of  technical 
passages  making  a  high — often  a  seemingly  impossible 
— demand  upon  individual  skill.  To  listen  to  the 
phrasing  of  Mischa  Elman  is  to  grasp  the  great  natural 
advantage — for  such  a  degree  of  musical  intelligence 
cannot  be  taught,  however  much  its  development  may 
be  assisted  by  a  capable  master — which  he  possesses 
over  almost  any  living  player.  It  is  from  Herr  Joachim 
alone  that  I  have  heard  anything  comparable  with  it. 

This  may  be  thought  the  language  of  exaggeration. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  to  Mischa  Elman,  as  far 
as  my  individual  capacity  to  criticise  is  concerned,  no 
more  than  is  strictly  his  due.  His  genius  as  a  violinist, 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  is  primarily  due  to  musical 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  that  are  inherent  in  him. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  :  the  greatest  executants  make 
an  occasional  slip,  and  my  own  firm  belief  is  that  play¬ 
ing  would  sound  mechanical — like  the  reproductions  of 
the  automatic  piano-players — if  it  were  too  perfect  in 
smoothness  of  execution.  Mischa  Elman  has  survived 
the  ordeal  of  the  infant  prodigy  stage  because  his 
genius  is  spontaneous,  not  the  imitative  cleverness  of 
a  precocious  child.  And  he  towers  so  high  in  promise 
above  almost  all  others,  young  or  old,  that  even  the 
least  critical  music-lover  cannot  fail  to  realise  his  claim 
to  greatness.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 


A  HERETIC  ON  GAMES. 

HAT  a  weary  world  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
heretics  !  How  flat  and  grey  the  outlook  !  If  all 
excellent  differences  were  smoothed  away,  disappearing 
like  old  brasses  beneath  the  churchwarden’s  whitewash, 
if  we  all  said  what  the  world  says — we  should  die  of 
the  dulls.  I  admit,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
formity  in  many  things.  Joining  an  army,  you  are 
bound  to  assume  its  uniform,  to  vary  your  buttons  at 
the  command  of  a  volatile  war  office,  and  to  swear,  on 
parade,  that  whatever  is  is  the  only  wear.  But  a  lay 
heretic  may,  I  hope,  be  allowed  to  air  his  paradoxes,  if 
only  in  the  benevolent  hope  that  it  may  pleasure  some 
poor  body  to  contradict  him. 

My  heresy  is  not  one  of  your  earth-shaking  kind. 
No  church,  no  state  would  topple  to  its  fall  if  the  world 
accepted  it  as  a  truth  to-morrow.  The  world  did  so 
accept  it  for  many  years,  and  went  very  well  then  ;  it 
is  probably  quite  ready  to  assert  it  still  as  an  article  of 
its  faith — to  declare,  for  anything  I  know,  that  it  has 
not  in  practice  departed  from  it. 

Broadly  stated,  my  pet  heresy,  which  seems  to 
my  parlous  state  an"  incontrovertible  truth,  is  that 
“  games  are  games  ”  :  that  they  were  made  for 
man  and  for  the  relaxation  of  the  world.  But  if  I 


may  judge  by  newspapers,  by  the  talk  of  that  de¬ 
plorable  “man  in  the  street”,  or  by  the  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  my  own  small  efforts  as  a 
gamester,  I  pitch  the  pipe  too  low  Games  are  real, 
games  are  earnest,  is  all  the  cry.  Journals  (even 
respectable  sheets,  not  two-farthing  trash)  devote 
columns  to  them.  Casuals  discuss  them  on  their 
weary  tramp  from  union  to  union.  All  the  world 
works  at  them  or  watches,  more  or  less  intelligently, 
the  workers.  And  the  sad  result  is  that  they  have 
taken  away  our  play,  and  buried  it  under  skyscraping 
monuments  of  book  knowledge.  As  C  harles  Lamb  s 
correspondent  said,  “  My  wife  too,  my  once  darling 
Anna,  is  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  have  lost  my 
gentle  helpless  Anna  ”.  The  schoolmaster  had  got,  as 
he  admits,  a  most  useful  substitute,  and  it  may  be  that 
games  are  better  played  than  ever  before,  but,  to  those 
who  hold  that  the  object  of  games  is  enjoyment,  it 
must  seem  that  their  raison  d’etre  is  terribly  neglected. 

I  have  owned  that  the  share  I  have  taken  in  games 
is  insignificant.  I  never,  for  instance,  played  cricket 
for  my  county.  But  a  looker-on,  whether  he  see  most 
of  the  game  or  not,  does  certainly  see  most  of  the 
expression  on  the  players’  faces.  Twenty  years,  ago 
there  was  an  appearance  of  jollity  about  a  cricket 
eleven  in  the  field  ;  a  little  skylarking  when  a  wicket 
fell,  and  the  like.  But  now  ?  They  are  all  much  too 
deadly  earnest  for  that.  They  rest  assiduously  in  any 
intervals  of  leather-hunting,  lest  they  should  expend  in 
frivolity  one  ounce  of  strength.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  county,  is  true  of  the  village  and  the  school.  They 
take  themselves  quite  as  seriously,  becoming  thereby, 
to  all  but  themselves,  most  comic.  But,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  vou  shall  see  more  merriment  at  a  first- 
class  funeral. 

There  is  a  good  side  to  this  gravity.  A  man  should 
do  all  he  knows  for  his  side,  county  or  village.  But 
can  it  be  necessary  to  pull  such  a  long  face  over  it? 

Another  thing  the  play-experts  have  done  for  us  is 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  duffer.  The  game  is 
played  so  (hopelessly  as  it  seems  to  him)  well,  that  he 
backs  out  of  playing  instead  of  being  keen  to  learn. 
He  has  read  so  much  about  the  right  way  to  hit  a  ball 
that,  for  fear  of  a  bad  stroke,  he  declines  to  hit  at  all. 
With  the  result  that  village  cricket  is  nearly  dead,  and 
county  cricket  a  gladiatorial  exhibition,  a  matter  of 
subvention. 

Science  is  a  grand  thing,  no  doubt.  Unhappily.,  not 
all  can  assimilate  her.  Years  ago,  I  knew  a  billiard- 
player  who  was,  as  amateurs  went  then,  very  good. 
He  would  make  you  his  fifties  with  some  frequency, 
and  an  occasional  hundred.  He  went  to  Joe  Bennett 
to  learn  the  spot-stroke  and  that  alone.  Perhaps  Joe 
thought  him  a  trifle  peacocky  :  anyhow,  he  began  by 
insisting  that  the  man  made  his  bridge  all  wrong.  The 
pupil  soon  learnt  how  to  make  the  regulation  bridge, 
but  he  never  again  made  a  break  of  thirty.  Wise  was 
the  humourist  who  said  “You  may  make  a  whistle  out 
of  a  pig’s  tail.  But  if  you  do,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  spoilt  a  very  worthy  tail,  and  got  a  devilish  poor 
whistle”. 

If  science  casts  a  shade  on  games  of  dexterity,  like 
cricket  and  billiards,  far  darker  is  the  inspissation  of 
gloom  with  wrhich  she  broods  over  games  of  the  head, 
such  as  bridge  and  chess.  I  have  never  myself  been 
very  fond  of  cards,  but  my  friends  who  are,  murmur 
sadly.  “Bridge  is  played  so  well  now  that  I,  who 
cannot  give  all  my  time  to  it,  am  practically  out  of 
it  ”.  That  is  the  burden  of  their  melancholy  song. 

Chess  suffers  greatly  from  a  notion  which  grows 
yearly  more  prevalent  that  it  must  be  played  scien¬ 
tifically  ”.  By  which  most  people  mean  that  book- 
knowledge  is  necessary.  Book-knowledge  does  no 
doubt  economise  thought.  The  man  w’ho  knows  by 
rote  the  answer  to  any  given  move  will  keep  fresher 
than  if  he  had  to  puzzle  it  out  every  time.  But  what 
gratification  can  there  be  in  doing  the  correct  thing 
because  Dr.  Lasker  said  it  was  correct  ?  Half  the 
“scientific”  players  have  the  vaguest  notion  why  a 
move  is  good  :  they  make  it  because  it  is  in  the  books, 
and  no  doubt  they  thereby  win  games,  if  that  be  their 
only  object. 

But  should  it  be  ?  So  ingrained  is  my  heresy  that  1 
w'ould  rather  lose  a  game  “  out  of  my  own  head  than 
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win  by  my  memory  of  the  books.  “We  gentlemen  of 
quality  are  more  delighted  with  the  sprouts  of  our  own 
wit.”  "  I  fear  I  am  one  of  those  “  insufferable  triflers  ” 
whom  Sarah  Battle  “  detested  from  her  heart  and  j 
soul  ”.  The  Saturday  Review  described  me  to  a  hair 
the  other  day.  I  “  play  ‘skittles’  and  shall  remain  for 
ever  a  mere  ‘  woodshifter  ’.  I  enjoy  myself,  kill  or  pass 
time  :  these  are  what  I  want  and  get  ”.  What  more 
can  fairly  be  asked  of  a  game  ?  If  I  wanted  to  improve  ! 
my  mind,  I  would  get  to  work. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  winning,  I  seem  to  be  in  a 
minority  of  one.  Not  long  ago  I  won  a  game  from  a  j 
friend  who  fretted  somewhat  at  his  defeat.  “  Dear 
me!”  said  I,  “what  a  queer  customer  you  are!  I 
believe  you  would  like  to  win  every  game  !  ”  As 
always  befalls  us  poor  heretics  when  we  think  ourselves 
safe,  the  answer  was  “  Of  course  I  would  !  So  would 
everybody  !  ” 

So  would  not  I.  The  winning  or  losing  of  a  game 
seems  to  me  a  very  small  part  of  it  ;  the  play’s  the 
thing.  But  it  would  be,  to  me,  very  dull  always  to  win  : 
a  loser  has  hope,  which  is  pleasanter  than  certainty.  I 
wonder  that  so  good  a  sportsman  as  Charles  Fox  should 
have  placed  losing  second  to  winning  among  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  life.  Why  not  a  dead-heat?  Reckless  Fox 
can  hardly  have  been  considering  the  money  side  of  the 
question. 

Chess  has  one  advantage  over  all  head  games  that  I 
know.  Book  science  will  only  go  a  little  way  in  it. 
Sooner  or  later  you  must  leave  the  book,  or  it  leaves 
you.  The  book,  in  fact,  only  arms  you  for  the  fight  ; 
you  have  got  to  use  the  arms  yourself. 

It  has,  for  me,  another  great  pull  over  most  card 
games — the  loss,  except  in  club  matches,  falls  on  the 
loser  alone.  I  would  not  play  chess,  with  a  partner, 
for  worlds.  Alone,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  very 
good  loser.  I  should  be,  for  my  friends  give  me  plenty 
of  practice.  Cecil  S.  Kent. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  EARTHWORKS. 

F  all  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
past  ages  there  are  none  at  first  sight  so 
inscrutable  as  those  shaped  out  of  the  turf  and  top-soil 
of  the  earth.  Under  the  foot  of  man  lay  the  ever-ready 
material,  inviting  primitive  labour  to  speedy  results. 
No  need  to  wait  for  the  output  of  quarry  or  kiln,  no 
call  for  manufacturing  skill,  nor  for  any  but  the  simplest 
of  tools.  When  achieved,  how  alike  in  appearance  was 
all  such  work,  and  how  lasting  !  Clad  in  the  green  of 
the  surrounding  turf,  the  crumbling  lines  of  rampart 
and  ditch  or  the  slope  of  grassy  mounts  meet  the 
casual  wanderer  all  over  the  land,  invite  his  scrutiny, 
and  then  send  him  away  with  unsatisfied  curiosity. 

But  few  have  any  idea  how  numerous  such  works 
are.  If  the  surface  of  a  single  English  shire  were  faith¬ 
fully  modelled  in  relief,  these  groupings  of  tumbled 
earth,  of  various  forms  and  dates,  would  be  found  to 
outnumber  all  the  parish  churches  and  ancient  manor- 
houses  together.  That  they  have  survived  the  chances 
and  changes  of  so  many  centuries  is  not  the  least 
of  their  claims  on  our  attention  and  respect.  Some¬ 
times  they  lie  hidden  behind  the  cottages  of  out-of- 
the-way  hamlets.  Sometimes  they  form  the  environs  of 
ancient  manorial  dwellings.  Others  again  stand  solitary, 
far  from  human  fellowship.  Even  when  not  distant 
from  inhabited  sites,  in  the  days  of  unadventurous 
agriculture,  these  places  were  often  left  alone.  They 
needed  more  labour  to  level  them  than  the  workers  in 
the  common  fields  felt  inclined  to  face.  Self-sown 
acorns  or  beech-nuts  fell  within  their  area,  and  in  due 
course  grew  into  great  trees,  which  in  later  times  helped 
to  keep  the  enclosures  still  intact.  Thick  brushwood 
clothed  the  ground  about  the  boles  of  the  trees,  and 
stagnant  water,  scummed  with  duck-weed,  lay  in  the 
wide  moats.  In  many  places  an  evil  reputation  main¬ 
tained  their  eerie  aloofness.  The  rustics  would  not 
willingly  go  near  them  after  dark  ;  and  even  when  the 
sites  came  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  lads  who 
were  set  to  watch  and  drive  away  the  birds  from  newly 
sown  seed  misliked  their  task  and  craved  for  company. 
Mysterious  alike  to  both  gentle  and  simple  these  old- 
time  creations  of  human  labour  have  remained,  even  to 
this  day,  although  the  ploughs  and  locomotives  of  the 


last  fifty  years,  having  neither  sense  nor  sensibility, 
have  done  their  best,  wherever  they  could,  to  destroy 
both  the  mystery  and  the  works  together. 

Although  it  is  less  easy  in  thought  to  re-people  the 
banks  and  hillocks  of  our  earthworks  with  appropriate 
occupants  than  the  ruins  of  abbey  or  castle,  yet  it  is  no 
longer  so  much  a  matter  of  guesswork  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  story  begins  much  further  back  than 
that  of  the  most  venerable  relic  of  the  mason’s  craft. 
Long  before  the  first  word  of  our  written  history,  the 
men  who  shaped  their  tools  and  weapons  of  flint  drew 
their  rampart  lines  across  the  approach  side  of  pro¬ 
montories  which  had  their  root  in  sea  or  quagmire,  and 
entrenched  their  vast  circles  or  ovals  on  plateau  or 
downs  surrounded  by  primeval  forest.  Below  them 
were  grazing  grounds  near  pleasant  waters,  from  which 
the  wild  clans  might  repair  to  their  refuges  on  the 
heights,  when  other  hordes,  bent  on  capturing  wives  or 
cattle,  came  out  on  foray.  As  centuries  went  by  the 
men  who  worked  in  bronze  and  shaped  rude  pottery 
also  found  shelter,  on  like  occasions,  within  similar  pro¬ 
tective  enclosures.  By  and  by,  bronze  gave  place  to 
iron,  and  the  people,  having  learned  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  even  to  punch  out  their  clumsy  coins,  still  gathered 
for  common  protection  within  their  earthen  banks  and 
ditches,  strengthened  with  rough  defences  of  timber. 
Like  their  trackways,  the  lines  of  their  works  were  often 
irregular,  following  salient  points  of  the  defended  posi¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  they  took  the  form  of  great  ditched 
embankments  along  a  dangerous  boundary,  such  as  the 
four  dykes  which  ran  for  several  miles  from  fen  to  forest 
to  close  the  entrance  to  the  country  of  the  Iceni. 

When  the  Roman  masters  came,  they  too  resorted  to 
earth  and  timber  for  their  earlier  stations.  Straight,  like 
their  roads,  were  their  lines  of  rampart  and  fosse,  and 
mostly  rectilinear  and  rectangular  their  encampments^ 
with  rounded  angles  and  formal  lateral  entrances. 
This  primly  regular  type  of  entrenchment  now  took  its 
place  amongst  the  vaster  and  more  primitive  works  of 
earlier  days,  or,  when  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
invaders,  even  within  them.  Though  slighter  than  the 
older  examples,  they  were  skilfully  stockaded,  and  held 
by  superior  organisation  and  deadlier  weapons. 

The  centuries  pass,  and  a  further  development 
appears.  All  these  larger  enclosures  were  clearly  the 
handiwork  of  large  bodies  of  men,  of  tribe  or  troop. 
Now  came  the  time  when  ditches  were  dug  and  banks- 
thrown  up  to  enclose  a  smaller  space,  wherein  some 
man  of  note  or  substance  might  plant  his  homestead. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  lords  or  thegns,  true  to  their  Ger¬ 
manic  tradition  of  separateness,  dwelt  in  such  isolated 
abodes,  and  their  laws  and  records  refer  to  their  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  Whilst  the  cheorl  enclosed 
his  simple  hut  and  yard  with  a  mere  hedge,  the 
“burhs”  of  king,  bishop,  and  greater  or  lesser  thegn 
were  carefully  protected  by  earthen  rampart,  stockade 
and  moat. 

The  incursions  of  Dane  and  Northman  added  fresh 
examples  of  circumvallation  for  posterity  to  puzzle  over, 
with,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  protected  harbourage 
for  their  shipping,  by  the  side  of  the  waterways  which 
had  formed  their  means  of  approach. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  another 
earthwork  feature  makes  its  appearance,  the  moated 
mount,  which  occurs  widespread,  all  over  the  land. 
Although,  in  places,  there  may  be  mounds  of  doubtful 
origin,  it  is  now  fairly  established  that  both  in  their 
own  country  and  in  the  lands  they  invaded  and  settled 
the  Normans  dug  and  shaped  these  “  mottes  ”,  with 
their  adjoining  courts  or  baileys,  as  castles  of  earth 
and  timber,  with  stockaded  keeps  on  the  mounts.  They 
were  easy  to  rear  and  strong  to  hold,  and  as  time  went 
by  were  easily  turned  into  fastnesses  of  stone,  by  re¬ 
placing  the  stockades  with  walls  and  towers  of  masonry. 
Even  the  monastic  establishments,  in  the  Norman  times,, 
ran  their  ramparts  and  moats  about  their  great  en¬ 
closures,  and  trusted  to  earth  and  stockade  for  security 
and  seclusion.  Nor  does  the  story  of  the  earthwork 
end  here.  In  the  late  middle  age,  when  houses  of 
stone  and  brick  lifted  up  aspiring  gables  and  shapely 
chimney  shafts,  making  pleasant  homes  amidst  gardens 
and  orchards,  still  the  workers  with  the  spade  were  set 
to  dig  moat  and  rampart  all  round  about  them,  just  as 
we  now  secure  privacy  by  wall  or  fence. 


THE  PRAYER. 

ONOT  the  rain  that  wets  his  face 

And  not  the  winds  that  beat  and  chill- 
Not  these  bid  shepherd  mend  his  pace 
To-night  across  the  hill. 

It  is  no  sheep  hath  shepherd  lost, 

Yet  hoarse  he  cries  and,  crying,  will 
He  cross  again  as  he  hath  crost 
And  crost  again  the  hill. 

A  strong  man’s  eyes  with  griet  a-swim 
Are  like  to  make  an  angel’s  dim  : 

Whose  prayers  him  choke  or  ever  twice 
He  prays  will  angels  sacrifice 
A  time  of  blessed  Paradise 
To  minister  to  him. 

Then,  shepherd,  kneel  and  plead  thy  care  , 
Saint  Athelstan  will  help  a  man  ! 

What  prayer  a  weeping  shepherd  can, 

The  shepherd  makes  Saint  Athelstan, 

And  makes  again  his  prayer. 

O  shepherd,  look  1  the  cup  of  night 
Is  broke,  and  clouds, _  dividing,  yield 
To  thee  a  sign,  to  thine  a  shield 
Look  !  comes  to  earth  a  line  of  light, 

From  Heaven  it  comes  and  waxes  bright 
As  Heaven  itself  concealed. 


Nay,  none  of  these  is  rumoured  there 
There  is  no  knowledge  in  the  wind 
Of  dying  bird  or  dying  hare 
Or  herd-forsaken  hind. 

But  wandered  feet  have  run  the  wild, 

And  in  the  wood  are  eyes  affright  : 

It  is  the  shepherd’s  haunted  child 
Is  in  the  wood  to-night. 

’Twixt  rain  and  rain  a  small  sun  shone 
And  weakly  ruled  the  winter  day  : 

Was  shepherd  on  a  journey  gone  : 

The  shepherd’s  boy  from  home  alone 
Went,  wonderwist,  astray. 

The  sun  fell  like  a  god  rebuked  ; 

And  east  the  lost  boy  turned,  and  west, 
And  south  and  north  the  lost  boy  looked, 
And  is  the  dark  wood’s  guest. 

As  down  the  trees  the  shadow  crept 
A  night-bird  through  the  shadow  swept  ; 
The  lost  boy  heard  her  evil  scream, 

And  where  he  stood  he  sank  and  wept 
His  way  to  icy  dream  : 

And  wakes  to  see— what  sees  he  there 
Or  is  his  sense  still  led  in  dream  ? 

What  tricks  with  hope  his  chill  despair 
Whn  heard  the  nierht  bird  scream  ? 


Now  hasten  whither  thou  art  signed, 

And  on  a  pitchy  moorland  find 
A  wide  and  wild  and  pitchy  wood 
As  ever  on  a  moorland  stood 
With  mountain  lands  behind.  .  .  • 

Lost  lands  and  pathless  lie  away 
And  mountains  there  are  banded  black 
With  forests  under  mountains  gray  : 

And  on  gray  mountains  mountains  stack 
And  dwindle  to  a  skiey  rack 
For  clouds  there  fixed  as  they. 

And  there’s  a  stony  slanting  pit, 

And  deep  a  mountain  side  it  mines 
A  crevice  in  a  mountain  split, 

And  capped  with  fallen  pines. 

So  deep  above  the  cape  is  drawn 
No  winds  come  there  nor  ever  sun  ; 
There  dusk  is  ever  one  with  dawn 
And  noon  with  midnight  one. 

Lone  habitant  the  cavern  hath, 

And  lean  at  eve  she  stole  a^ay, 

And  gray  she  picked  her  secret  path 
As  ever  wolf  was  gray. 

A  chilly  wolf  it  is  she  runs— 

An  empty  maw’s  a  numbing  bed  : 

Over  the  mountain’s  cloudy  head 
Climbed,  seen  or  hid,  three  winter  suns. 
All  since  the  gray  wolf  fed. 

And  on  she  comes  in  starving  state 
To  hunt  the  marsh  where  last  she  ate, 
And  wander,  whining,  at  a. loss 
To  rid  her  of  the  weary  weight 
Behind  the  rib  herself  would  freight  ; 

To  leave  the  marsh  and  hunt  the  moss. 
And  howl  her  hunger  overcross 
A  land  obliterate. 

She’s  on  a  bank  with  willow  hung— 
What  news  upon  the  night  is  sprung  ? 
The  gray  wolf  there  with  eyes  aslant 
And  nostril  slits  agape,  gives  tongue 
And  knells,  not  calls,  her  want. 

What  thing  is  hinted  in  the  wind? 
Some  wasted  hare  or  sodden  bird 
Dies  in  the  grass,  or  feebled  hind 
Is  fallen  from  the  herd  ? 


As,  were  there  moon,  might  fade  her  stream 
With  beauty  through  wet  woods  and  bare, 
Fades  in  his  view  a  silver  stair 
Lit  by  a  fading  beam  : 

Lies  in  his  view  a  fellow-guest, 

Irradiant  there  with  gentle  light  : 

Was  never  mortal  vision  blest 
With  lamb  so  holy  white. 

But,  lost  boy,  listen — is  it  wind 
That  rustles  in  the  thorn  behind  ? 

Nay,  listen — look  !  O  sight  all  dread  ! 

The  lost  boy  stares  and,  horror  blind, 
Swoons  down  upon  his  bed. 


Ay,  shepherd  crying,  louder  cry, 

And  let  thy  anguish,  rising,  buy  ^ 

New  grace  for  him  whom  Terror’s  wing 
Hath  felled,  lest  he  a  midnight  lie 
In  madding  trance,  and,  wakening, 

Open  an  idiot  eye. 

O  shepherd  come  into  the  wood, 

And  call  and  hear  and  clasp  again 
Whose  eyes,  if  weeping,  open  sane— 
Whose  eyes  have  looked  on  sainted  blood 
And  seen  an  angel  slain. 

Look  in  the  sky,  thou  favoured  man, 

And  raise  thy  joy  and  higher  raise 
What  praise  a  weeping  shepherd  can  . 

The  shepherd  makes  Saint  Athelstan 
And  makes  again,  his  praise. 


With  holy  ruin  grass  is  red 
Where  in  a  wood  a  gray  wolf  fed. 
The  wolf  is  in  her  mountain  pit 
And  night’s  a  world  to  west  ot  it. 
Day  tops  the  mountain’s  head. 


The  grass  is  red  :  will  rains  remove 
The  hallowed  mark  ;  soon  spring  will  glove 
The  wood  anew  and  none  will  tell 
The  pity  of  that  miracle  ; 

It  will  be  told  where  angels  dwell, 

Its  wonder,  and  their  love. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BRIDGE. 

( Continued. ) 

FOR  a  considerable  period  after  the  introduction  of 
bridge  into  London  in  1894  it  remained  almost 
exclusively  a  club  game.  Men  who  played  it  at  London 
clubs  also  played  it  in  their  own  country  houses,  or 
wherever  they  could  get  up  a  rubber,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  popular  social  game  that  it  has  since  become. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
1900  or  1901,  that  the  ladies  discovered  what  a  delight¬ 
ful  field  of  amusement  and  mild  speculation  was  open 
to  them. 

The  game  of  whist  had  never  appealed  strongly  to 
women.  The  scientific  conventions  of  the  game,  its 
solemnity,  and,  above  all,  the  enforced  silence  from 
which  “whist”  probably  derived  its  name  were  not 
at  all  to  their  liking,  but  here  was  a  very  different 
matter.  Here  was  a  game  at  which  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  wicked  to  smile  or  to  make  some  harmless 
irrelevant  remark.  Here  was  a  game  at  which  they 
could  meet  men  on  even  terms  and  could  hold  their 
own  with  them,  a  game  at  which  their  naturally  quick 
intuition  was  of  the  greatest  service,  a  game  which 
offered  that  greatest  of  all  charms  to  the  female  mind — 
infinite  variety. 

When  once  the  ladies  discovered  the  fascination  of 
the  game,  they  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  became 
even  more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  the  men.  There 
are  now  many  very  fine  women  bridge-players,  and 
their  number  is  increasing  every  day.  The  general 
standard  of  bridge  has  improved  enormously  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  Whereas  it  was  at  one  time 
the  exception  to  meet  a  really  first-class  player,  they  are 
to  be  met  with  now  in  every  club  and  in  every  walk  of 
life.  The  latest  innovation  is  mixed  bridge  clubs  for 
men  and  ladies,  and  not  only  do  they  seem  to  be  very 
popular,  but  the  standard  of  play  at  some  of  them  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  many  men’s  clubs. 

Bridge  has  to  a  certain  extent  revolutionised  society. 
It  has  shortened  the  long,  weary,  and  unwholesome 
dinners  of  ten  years  ago.  It  has  altered  entirely  that 
dreadful  tedious  hour  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
when  one  used  to  count  the  minutes  until  one  could 
decently  take  one’s  departure.  It  has  done  away  with 
the  monotony  of  that  wet  day  in  a  country  house,  which 
we  used  to  know  so  well,  and  it  has  given  an  added 
interest  in  life  to  many  people.  In  short,  like  the 
Pickwick  pen,  it  has  “come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing 
to  men  ”,  and  still  more  so  to  ladies. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  :  “  Is  the  popularity  of 

bridge  on  the  wane  ?  ”  We  unhesitatingly  answer 
“No”.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  everywhere,  to 
play  for  lower  points.  The  twos  and  tens  (2Y.  points, 
with  £10  on  the  rubber)  of  the  days  of  “  The  Boozers  ”, 
are  no  longer  heard  of.  The  highest  game  played  in 
London  at  the  present  time  is  is.  points,  or  ^5  per  100, 
and  the  tendency  to  reduce  this  is  so  strongly  marked 
that  it  seems  probable  that  threepenny  points  will 
become  the  standard  game  at  the  leading  London  clubs 
in  the  near  future. 

Possibly  bridge  may  not  be  growing  in  popularity  in 
London — there  was  hardly  any  room  for  it  to  do  so — 
but  in  the  country,  at  the  seaside,  wherever  people 
congregate  for  any  purpose,  there  the  game  is  growing 
and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree. 

The  Bridge  Pocket  Book. 

This  excellent  little  work,  lately  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Letts  and  Co.,  of  “  diary  ”  fame,  promises  to 
supply  a  want  of  long  standing  among  regular  bridge 
players.  Most  players  like  to  keep  some  record  of 
their  winnings  and  losings,  but  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  carry  about  a  book  for  this  special  purpose. 
“The  Bridge  Pocket  Book”  not  only  caters  for  this 
want  by  giving  some  very  neatly  got  up  tables  with  a 
win  and  lose  cash  column,  but  it  also  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  very  useful  to  the  habitual  bridge 
player.  It  commences  with  the  authorised  code  of 
laws  of  the  game,  and  the  book  is  worth  buying  for 
this  alone.  How  often,  in  ordinary  play,  does  some 
question  arise  as  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  the 


rubber  has  to  be  stopped  while  search  is  made  for  a 
bridge  book,  which  is  generally  not  forthcoming.  In 
future  we  hope  that  at  least  two  out  of  the  four  players 
will  be  able  to  rectify  this  deficiency  at  once  by  pro¬ 
ducing  their  bridge  pocket  book.  In  addition  to  the 
laws,  there  is  a  glossary  of  terms,  the  “maxims” 
quoted  from  Mr.  Dalton’s  “  Bridge  at  a  Glance”,  and 
some  valuable  hints  on  the  play  of  the  cards,  very 
clearly  and  concisely  given.  The  book  is  edited,  and 
the  hints  and  “  don’ts  ”  are  written  by  Capt.  J.  H. 
Montagu,  a  player  of  no  mean  ability,  being  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  game,  and 
it  contains  much  useful  information  in  a  very  condensed 
form.  It  is  of  such  handy  size  that  it  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  ranging  from  15.  in  its  cheapest  form, 
to  5 s.  nicely  bound  in  Russia  leather. 


CHESS. 


pillsbury’s  retirement. 


FROM  a  private  source  we  learn  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Pillsbury  will  ever  play  chess  again.  His 
downfall  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  clubs  particularly, 
who  tempted  him  to  engage  in  abnormal  feats  of 
memory  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  “  a  wreck 
mentally”.  As  an  illustration  of  one  of  his  perform¬ 
ances  we  may  mention  that  of  playing  twenty  odd 
games  of  chess  blindfold  simultaneously,  half  a  dozen 
games  of  draughts,  taking  a  hand  in  a  rubber  at 
whist,  and  during  an  interval  for  lunch  or  supper  ask 
the  audience  to  call  out  numbered  words  or  names, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  repeat  in  any  order,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  word  corresponding  to  any  number  or 
vice  versa.  This  performance  was  often  repeated  two 
and  three  times  in  a  week.  If  the  brain  were  composed 
of  the  best-tempered  steel,  it  could  not  long  stand  this 
strain.  Because  Pillsbury,  besides  having  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculty,  was  also  a  great  chess  player,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Morphy  the  greatest  America 
has  produced,  some  writers  have  tried  to  blame  chess 
for  his  condition.  We  might  just  as  well  denounce 
cricket  because  a  few  years  ago  the  minds  of  two 
famous  cricketers  gave  way. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  game  is  probably  the  greatest  which  Pillsbury 
has  played.  He  won  the  first  brilliancy  prize  for  it  at 
Nuremburg,  while  the  loser  won  the  tournament.  No 
man  had  greater  claims  to  challenge  Lasker  for  the 
championship.  But,  being  very  modest,  he  refused  to 
issue  a  challenge  until  he  was  prepared  to  stake  his 
own  money.  Would  there  were  more  like  him  ! 


French 

Defence. 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

It.  N.  Pillsbury 

E.  Lasker 

H.  N.  Pillsbury 

E.  Lasker 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P  — Q4 

3.  Kt— QB3 

4.  p-k5 

p-k3 

P-Q4 

Kt  — KB3 
KKt-Q2 

5.  p-b4 

6.  PxP 

7-  P-QR3 

8.  P-QKt4 

p-qb4 

Kt  — QB3 
ICtxP  (B4) 
Kt(B4)-Q2 

If  black  were  delivering  a  lecture  on  this  game,  he 
would  probably  give  reasons  why  7B  X  P  would  have 
been  better.  Half  the  moves  in  the  game  have  been 
made  with  this  knight  ;  and  black  ought  to  and  does 
suffer  for  the  waste  of  time  which  this  procedure  in¬ 
volved. 

9.  B-Q3  P-QR4  12.  B-K3  Kt(Kti)  — Qa 

10.  P  — Kts  Kt(B3) — Kti  13.  Castles  P-KKt3 

11.  Kt  — B3  Kt— B4 


Having  wasted  so  much  time,  black’s  development 
is  inferior,  and  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  waste  a 
little  more  time  to  prevent  P  —  B5. 

14.  Kt  — K2  B-K2  15-  Q-Ki  Kt  — Kt3 


When  Dr.  Lasker  has  a  wrong  idea,  it  is  irretrievably 
wrong.  Depending  upon  the  future  he  goes  on  with 
the  idea  until  he  altogether  overbalances  himself.  Here 
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he  imagines  his  position  on  the  king’s  side  to  be  safe 
and  prepares  for  an  assault  on  the  queen’s  side. 


16.  KKt  -  Q4  B-Q2 

17.  Q-B2  Kt(Kt3)-R4 

18.  QR-Kti  P-KR4 

19.  P  —  Kt6  Kt  x  B 

20.  P  x  Kt  B  x  P 


21.  P  —  B5  KtP  x  P 

22.  Kt  — B4  P-R5 

23.  R-Ri  B  — K2 

24.  R  x  Kt  B  x  R 


One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  more,  the  non¬ 
chalance  or  the  confidence  with  which  white  sacrificed 
two  whole  pawns.  And  that  was  a  mere  prelude  to 
bigger  sacrifices  ;  the  exchange  now,  and  later  a  piece. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  position  where  a  deli¬ 
berate  sacrifice  of  material  among  players  of  their  rank 
promised  so  little.  This  only  shows  the  profundity  of 
Pillsbury’s  play. 

25.  Kt(Q4)xKP  P  x  Kt  26.  KtxKP  B- Q2 

It  has  been  shown  that  black’s  only  chance  ot  re¬ 
sistance  is  in  the  line  of  play  adopted.  Any  attempt  to 
save  the  queen  would  prove  just  as  disastrous.  The 
ending  is  intensely  interesting,  the  issue  being  doubtful 
for  a  long  time. 


27. 

Kt: 

*  Q 

R  x 

Kt 

39- 

Q> 

(P 

Rx 

p 

28. 

B- 

B5 

QR 

-Bi 

40. 

Q- 

-B5 

R- 

K3 

29. 

Bx 

B 

K  x 

B 

41. 

Q- 

-B7 

K- 

-K2 

SO¬ 

Q- 

K3 

R- 

B3 

42. 

K- 

-b4 

P- 

Kt3 

S'- 

Q- 

■Kt?  ch 

K- 

B2 

43- 

P- 

-r4 

R- 

-QB3 

32- 

R- 

-Bi 

Rx 

:  R  ch 

44. 

Q- 

-KtS 

B- 

K8 

33- 

Qx 

R 

Rx 

:  QBl 

45- 

K: 

<  P 

R- 

r3 

34- 

Q- 

Ki 

P- 

R6 

46. 

Q- 

-  B7  ch 

K- 

-Bi 

35- 

Px 

B 

R- 

Kti  ch 

47- 

Q- 

-Q8 

P- 

■  Kt4 

36. 

K- 

-B2 

P- 

R5 

48. 

p- 

-K6 

R- 

-R2 

37- 

Q- 

Kt4 

R- 

Kts 

49. 

K- 

-KS 

P- 

-Kts 

3«- 

K- 

-b3 

P- 

R6 

50. 

Q- 

-Q6  ch 

Resigns 

Problem  80.  By  B.  G.  Laws. 


White,  9  pieces. 


White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Key  to  Problem  79:  1.  P-Q4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FATHER  MARTIN’S  HISTORIC  WORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Father-General 
of  the  Jesuits  have  not  given  weight  enough  to  his 
historic  labours.  In  ancient  times,  as  is  well  known, 
Jesuit  histories  were  in  no  little  request.  Even  now  the 
number  of  guineas  given  for  the  early  Jesuit  “  Rela¬ 
tions”  of  Japan  or  America  is  considerable,  and  Father 
Henry  More’s  “  History  of  the  English  Province  ”  may 
be  sought  for  by  a  book-hunter  of  means  (crede  experto) 
for  years  and  not  found.  Of  old  the  Jesuits  wrote  their 
history  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  in  bulky 
Latin  folios.  But  the  last  of  these  volumes  appeared 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  ensued  a  long 
period  of  silence  or  of  comparatively  insignificant  pub¬ 
lications.  The  completeness  of  the  destruction  that  fell 
upon  their  homes  libraries  and  archives  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolutionary  period  accounts  for  much  of 
this.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  to  the  discredit  of  a  great 
order,  as  it  would  reflect  unfavourably  on  a  nation  or  a 
great  corporation,  if  it  neglects  to  set  forth  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  has  striven,  and  the  exploits  of  its 
foremost  men.  Father  Martin  recognised  the  defect 


and  got  together  a  band  of  workers  to  remedy  it.  But 
when  the  work  had  begun  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
became  apparent.  The  domestic  papers  of  the  Jesuits 
had  been  seized  by  many  a  Government,  many  were  lost 
and  the  rest  widely  dispersed,  having  found  their  way 
into  thousands  of  different  archives  or  libraries.  They 
must  now  be  searched  for,  catalogued,  and  copied. 
With  reason  did  Father  Martin  say  that  he  feared  he 
should  die  before  the  first  volume  was  published. 

Then  too  his  historians,  if  they  were  to  be  worthy  of 
their  place,  must  be  trained,  not  only  in  “  diplomatique  ” 
uut  also  in  criticism.  Hundreds  of  people  fancy  them¬ 
selves  unprejudiced  with  regard  to  history,  who  have 
never  in  their  lives  resisted  prejudices.  Only  those  who 
have  had  long  practice  in  eliminating  party  views  and 
prepossessions  in  themselves  as  well  as  in  others  are 
really  capable  of  discerning  and  describing  what  did  in 
fact  take  place  in  the  past,  the  records  of  which  are  so 
often  tainted  by  partisanship.  Nothing  tells  more  to 
Father  Martin’s  credit  than  the  adaptability  he  showed 
in  taking  up  this  idea.  Though  he  had  not  had  any  special 
historical  training  himself,  he  came  to  learn  by  the 
assistance  he  gave  to  historians  that  history  must  be 
entirely  free  from  the  subjective  ideas  of  its  writer,  and 
represent  as  in  a  mirror  the  course  of  events  without 
the  aid  of  a  word  to  preach  doctrine  or  even  virtue  or 
loyalty.  If  history  does  convey  lessons  on  those  heads 
(and  of  course  it  did  for  him)  it  is  the  subject  which 
must  inspire  them,  not  the  historian.  He  was  fond  of 
history,  scientific  history,  to  a  degree  which  is  unusual 
everywhere,  and  especially  rare  in  those  countries  where 
speculative  science  excites  so  much  attention  as  to 
withdraw  interest  from  those  called  exact.  As  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  whilst  I 
was  studying  under  his  auspices  in  the  Vatican 
Archives,  it  was  natural  that  his  conversations  with 
me  should  often  turn  on  history,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  firmly  he  held  to  true  principles,  little 
though  these  are  appreciated  by  most  people. 

Though  Father  Martin  feared  that  he  might  never  see 
the  first  of  the  books  he  desired,  and  though  he  was 
cut  off  before  his  time,  still  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  a  very  good  commencement  made.  P'ather  Astrain 
printed  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Spain  three  years  ago,  and  Father  Hughes’  history  of 
the  Jesuits  in  North  America  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Longmans.  Before  the  late  French  troubles  it  was 
reported  that  Father  Mercier  had  more  than  one  volume 
on  France  ready  for  the  press.  But  this  is  byT  no  means 
a  complete  account  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  under 
the  late  Father-General’s  initiative.  The  score  of 
volumes  which  have  appeared  in  the  series  of  “  Monu- 
menta  Societatis  Jesu  Historica”,  an  invaluable  series 
for  Reformation  history,  is  immensely  indebted  to  him. 
Father  Pollen’s  interesting  volume  pn  Mary  Stuart 
(printed  by  the  Scottish  History  Society)  shows  how 
valuable  these  Jesuit  materials  may  be  to  us  at  home. 
The  Italian  Government  has  lately  been  subsidising 
the  publication  by  Father  Beccari  of  the  accounts 
of  the  early  Jesuits  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  in 
Abyssinia,  the  land  of  fabled  Prester  John.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  writers  whose 
work  has  been  inspired  or  encouraged  by  Father  Martin, 
the  names  of  Fathers  Duhr  and  Braunsberger,  with 
their  thorough  German  scholarship,  and  Father  Venturi, 
with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  must  not  be  omitted.  .... 

Father  Martin’s  encouragement  of  historic  inquiry 
may  therefore  certainly  be  called  a  success,  a  success 
which  if  followed  up  may  lead  to  very  creditable  results. 
As  to  the  rest  of  his  policy  as  General,  we  have  not  so 
far  the  materials  before  us  which  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion.  Terrible  misfortunes  have 
overtaken  his  followers  in  France,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  he  could  have  done  to  avert  the  blow.  In  other 
countries  their  fortunes  have  been  improving,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany.  The  man  himself  was  no  mere 
figure-head  but  a  spiritual  leader  such  as  hardly  any 
country  but  Spain  could  produce.  Immensely  strong 
he  was,  at  the  same  time  absolutely  devoted  to  what 
is  most  refined  and  elevated  in  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion — a  born  leader,  and  a  man  with  a  mission,  which, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  certainly  carried  out  with  irre¬ 
proachable  fidelity.  Historicus. 
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THE  BRITISH  WHEAT  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Charlecot,  Walthamstow,  N.E. 

Sir, — In  February  last  I  was  pondering  on  the 
lethargy  and  stupor  as  to  free  trade  that  has  settled 
down  upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  in  England.  All 
classes  seem  to  be  similarly  affected.  They  higgle 
over  a  halfpenny  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  as  if  the  fate 
of  the  nation  depended  on  it,  and  they  will  not  devote 
one  moment’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  paying 
away  capital  by  millions  to-day  for  wheat  that  they 
could  grow  at  home  for  nothing.  Well,  in  February  I 
was  meditating  this  intently,  and  it  occurred  to  me  on 
a  sudden,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  tabulate  the  annual 
disbursements  for  foreign  wheat  for  the  last  sixty  years 
and  see  what  it  came  to.  I  decided  that  it  was  really 
important,  and  quite  worth  inquiring  into. 

But  when  I  began  to  try  to  do  it  I  found  it  was  very 
far  from  easy.  My  next-door  neighbour  had  furnished 
himself  with  the  last  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  that  had 
set  “The  Times”  talking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
German  hotel-tout,  and  he  kindly  put  it  at  my  disposal 
indexes  and  all.  I  spent  a  day  upon  the  numberless 
volumes,  and  not  one  word  of  any  use  could  I  find  on 
the  subject  from  cover  to  cover.  At  last  I  got  a  hint 
of  what  to  ask  for,  and  then  our  parliamentary  printers 
furnished  me  with  the  three  Blue-books  necessary. 
The  Returns  are  confused,  ill  digested,  overlapping  one 
table  by  another,  so  that  to  get  out  of  it  all  an  intelli¬ 
gible  statement  requires  a  skilled  actuary  rather  than 
an  ordinary  mortal.  However  I  at  last  attained  my 
end.  It  was  far  from  easy,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
correct,  and  if  so  it  is  indisputable. 

I  have  only  gone  back  to  1856,  and  as  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed  in  1846  it  should  by  rights  be  carried 
back  to  that  year.  Still  the  fifty  years  are  sufficient  for 
they  mount  up  the  capital  thrown  away  to  £  1 ,034,600,000, 
or  say  roughly  to  over  a  thousand  million.  This  is  not 
a  sum  that  anyone  ought  to  contemplate  lethargically. 
It  is  equal  to  the  National  Debt,  with  the  expenses  of 
the  South  African  war  superadded.  A  sum  in  itself 
sufficient  to  threaten  any  nation  in  the  world  with 
bankruptcy  if  persisted  in. 

To  be  brief,  I  found  it  convenient  to  summarise  the 
three  books  in  three  tables,  and  I  may  add  that  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  substantiate  each  by  elaborated 
tables  showing  year  by  year  the  amount  annually  thrown 
away. 

Table  No.  1  gives  three  years— 1856,  1857,  1858...  ^36,400,000 

Table  No.  2—1859  to  1869 . 213,000,000 

Table  No.  3—1870  to  1902 . 735,000,000 

^984,400,000 

1903,  not  ascertained,  but  probably  25  million  ...  25,000,000 

1904,  Speaker’s  Handbook,  p.  115,  18  million  qrs.  25,200,000 

^1,034,600,000 

The  reader,  when  he  knows  that  such  a  sum  as  this 
has  in  fifty  years  gone  into  the  pocket  of  foreigners, 
being  lost  to  us  for  ever,  will  little  wonder  that  business  of 
all  kinds  is  grown  slack  and  unprofitable  here  ;  that  the 
poor  have  increased ;  that  the  mismanaged  workhouses 
are  every  winter  likely  to  be  more  and  more  encum¬ 
bered  with  paupers  ;  that  many  firms  have  carried  their 
plant  abroad  ;  that  population  is  pressing  into  the  cities 
and  quitting  the  soil  ;  that  socialists,  strikers,  trade 
unionists,  and  the  disaffected  loafers  and  idlers  of  all 
sorts  are  having  recourse  to  monster  meetings  with 
insolent  repudiation  of  charity,  demanding  work  and 
yet  refusing  to  do  work  if  found  for  them  ;  that  the 
broad  acres  of  England,  once  the  model  farm  of  Europe, 
are  fallen  out  of  culture,  and  no  wheat  is  grown  on 
them  or  thought  of. 

Seeing  all  this  it  wants  very  little  wisdom  to  know 
the  main  cause  of  it  all.  It  arises  from  the  depletion 
of  capital.  England  is  bleeding  to  death.  Her  public 
stupor  is  partly  also  due  to  the  same  cause.  If  we 
had  a  thousand  million  planted  into  the  Bank  straight 
with  the  National  Debt  wiped  out,  what  an  elasticity 
such  an  addition  of  capital  and  currency  would  introduce 
at  once.  Yet  we  have  to  recollect  that  but  for  madness 
this  would  actually  have  been  the  present  condition  of 


things  here.  We  could  have  grown  in  England  the 
whole  of  the  wheat  that  we  have  brought  from  abroad. 
We  might  have  required  the  colonial  that  we  have 
imported.  But  doing  that  would  still  have  left  us 
in  the  main  self-supporting  as  a  colony  is,  for  a  wise 
Imperialist,  only  an  oversea  county.  Now  no  country 
that  is  not  self-supporting  is  safe. 

This  letter  is  now  too  long  for  me  to  enter  upon  the 
economics  of  agriculture,  but  I  think  I  maybe  permitted 
to  say  that  the  prophet  Baruch  is  a  better  economist 
for  England  to  follow  than  Adam  Smith.  His  advice 
runs  “Give  not  the  things  that  are  profitable  unto  thee 
unto  a  strange  nation  ”.  The  Apocrypha  to  me  reads 
like  inspiration  here,  and  may  very  well  be  read  as  the 
Church  article  says  for  “example  of  life”,  and  to 
establish,  out  of  old  Hebrew,  a  doctrine  subversive  of 
free  trade.  Clever  wicked  old  Fontenelle  once  went  to 
church  with  a  family  he  was  visiting,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  gave  him  the  Book  of  Baruch  to  keep  him 
quiet.  His  exclamation  was,  “  Why  this  Baruch  was 
a  man  of  genius  ”.  Yes,  and  might  now  by  this  save 
England. 

I  have  always  regarded  free  trade  as  the  act  of  an 
idiot  that  might  some  day  involve  the  ruin  of  England  ; 
for  the  neglect  of  agriculture  is  a  crime.  Idiot  in 
Greek  means  “  a  plebeian  with  no  professional  know¬ 
ledge  ”.  That  is  to  say,  Cobden  the  glib  Manchester 
salesman  presumed  to  give  England  a  lesson  in  Economy 
with  this  result,  that  if  Gladstone’s  magnanimous 
climbing  down  at  Majuba  has  cost  200  millions,  Cobden’s 
cheap  buying  has  cost  us  1,000  millions.  Let  equally 
well-qualified  labour  members,  now  thrust  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  take  counsel  in  time  ;  if  not,  their  little  know¬ 
ledge, — always  a  “dangerous  thing”, — will  soon  run 
themselves  and  the  kingdom  into  sheer  bankruptcy. 

Solomon  said  there  is  “  much  food  in  the  tillage  of 
the  poor  ”.  Cobden  taught  with  some  old  fool  of 
Kirkaldy  that  you  should  buy  bread  like  everything  else 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  he  has  strangled  British 
agriculture  by  his  little  mistake.  The  result  I  have 
reached  by  a  dismal  peregrination  through  the  Blue- 
books  is  that  to  pay  one  thousand  millions  for  what  your 
own  ploughs  would  have  thrown  into  your  hands  for 
nothing  is,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  a  somewhat  expensive 
economy.  C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  FUTURE  STATE  OF  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hampshire, 

4  June,  1906. 

Sir, — It  is  probable  that  neither  the  author  of  “A 
Book  of  Mortals  ”  nor  your  reviewer  has  happened  to 
come  across  a  curious  and,  to  animal  lovers  at  least, 
most  interesting  book  of  which  the  full  title  is  “Thoughts 
regarding  the  Future  State  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Frewen  Moor,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  Ampfield.  London: 
Simpkin  and  Co.” 

The  edition  before  me  is  the  second. 

Yours,  &c. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


VINT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4  June,  1906. 

Sir, — A  game  called  “Siberia”  was  played  in  Russia 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  one  player  only  declared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  number  of  tricks 
he  anticipated  making,  selecting  the  suit  for  trumps 
most  advantageous  for  himself.  This  was  followed  by 
declarer’s  partner  being  allowed  to  respond,  and  again, 
later  on,  by  the  game  being  played  “  without  trumps”. 
Here  you  find  the  germs  of  “  bridge”  as  now  played, 
but  the  Russian  game,  still  later,  altered  many  of  its 
earlier  features  and  finally  became  known  as  “  Vint  ”, 
which  is  now  the  national  card  game  of  Russia.  The 
scoring  in  Vint  is  exactly  as  in  bridge.  Honours  &c. 
above  the  line,  tricks  below,  and  there  are  five  honours 
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to  the  10,  with  trumps  and  four  aces  as  honours  when 
playing-  No  Trumps.  The  gradations  of  the  suits  are 
the  same  ;  whilst  in  some  of  the  variations  of  Vint  (for 
there  are  many)  there  is  the  first  lead  “  Blind”  before 
dummy  is  exposed.  In  fact  “  Bridge  ”  seems  to  have 
been  evolved  from  one  of  the  simpler  variations  of 
Russian  “  Vint.”  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Lover  of  Cards. 


“THE  BLUE  BIRD.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lake  Farm,  Salisbury,  3  June,  1906. 

Sir, — In  one  of  the  poems  in  Lady  Alfred  Douglas’ 
volume  “The  Blue  Bird”  reviewed  in  yesterday’s 
Saturday  Review  the  following  lines  occur  : 

“  When  life  is  difficult  I  dream 

Of  how  the  angels  dance  in  Heaven.” 

They  are  quoted  by  your  reviewer  as  follows  : 

“  When  life  is  difficult  I  dream  of  how 
The  angels  dance  in  Heaven.” 

Perhaps  your  reviewer  will  scarcely  appreciate  the 
difference,  but  surely  it  is  as  well  to  quote  a  poet  accu¬ 
rately  even  if  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  serve  as 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  foolish  and  unintelligent  criti¬ 
cism.  Your  reviewer  is  pleased  to  express  regret  that 
“  Lady  Alfred  Douglas  should  continue  to  believe  that 
subservience  to  an  outworn  convention  of  form  and 
language  can  take  the  place  of  a  real  insight  into  and 
interest  in  the  human  soul  ”.  As  to  what  constitutes 
real  insight  into  and  interest  in  the  human  soul,  opinions 
will  probably  differ;  but  as  regards  “outworn  conven¬ 
tions  of  form  and  language  ”,  may  I  venture  to  point 
out  to  your  reviewer  that,  of  the  twenty  odd  pieces 
contained  in  my  wife’s  little  volume,  seven  are  written 
an  the  sonnet  form  and  the  remainder  are  all 
written  in  forms  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
best  lyrical  poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Swinburne,  Blake,  and  the  rest.  If  these  constitute 
what  your  reviewer  refers  to  as  “outworn  conventions 
of  form  and  language  ”,  it  would  be  amusing  to  hear 
his  views  on  what  he  would  probably  describe  as  “the 
latest  up-to-date  ”  forms  and  conventions.  It  must  be 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  you,  sir,  if  your  various 
more  important  duties  leave  you  the  time  to  “edit” 
the  effusions  of  the  gentlemen  who  review  the  poetry 
•for  the  Saturday  Review  to  consider  that  among  the 
poems  which  are  dismissed  by  your  reviewer  with  such 
contemptuous  “superiority”  is  one,  “The  Photo¬ 
graph  ”,  which  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  your 
own  paper. 

The  Saturday  Review  in  the  course  of  its  descent 
from  the  position  it  once  occupied  has  exhibited  many 
curious  phenomena,  but  it  goes  near  to  beating  its 
own  records  for  bad  editing  and  bad  manners  when  it 
allows  one  of  its  reviewers  to  print  foolish  and  spiteful 
nonsense  about  one  of  its  own  contributors.  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
contributor  in  question  is  a  lady  adds  to  the  offensive¬ 
ness  of  the  proceeding.  Shall  I  incur  the  scorn  of  your 
very  modern  reviewer  by  such  a  confession  of  respect 
to  what  he  evidently  regards  as  “  an  outworn  conven¬ 
tion  ”  ?  I  am  sure  I  hope  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  Douglas. 

[A  censure  by  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  is  a  serious 
thing  indeed.  We  regret  that  the  words  he  refers  to 
were  printed  wrongly.  The  difference  is  real,  though 
hardly  enough  to  make  great  poetry  of  the  wrongly- 
cited  lines.  But  why  should  our  acceptance  in  time 
past  of  one  or  two  of  “  Olive  Custance’s  ”  pieces  blind 
us  to  the  defects  of  her  work  generally  ?  As  to  chivalry, 
we  imagine  Lady  Alfred  Douglas  will  prefer  the  courtesy 
Avhich  takes  her  seriously  as  a  poet  to  the  mock  respect 
which  would  waive  criticism  in  deference  to  “the  sex” 
—Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  ART. 

“  Fenwick’s  Career.”  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1906.  6s. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  receives  from  the 
Press  for  the  most  part  extravagant  praise.  In 
a  few  instances  she  suffers  equally  extravagant  con¬ 
tempt.  Powers  of  a  remarkable  kind  there  must  be  in 
a  writer  who  can  excite  and  interest  the  multitude  to 
such  a  point,  and  to  such  a  point  irritate  the  few.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  reviewer  to  be  fair  to  these  powers 
and  yet  to  make  clear  the  defect  that  goes  far  to 
nullify  their  exercise  for  the  more  discerning? 

Mrs.  Ward  has  evidently  a  high  literary  gift,  ampli¬ 
tude  and  flexibility  of  style,  unusual  descriptive  talent, 
an  eye  for  character,  and  power  of  communicating 
emotion.  The  reader  who  is  carried  along  by  her 
stories,  and  assents,  without  irritation,  to  what  is  implied 
by  them,  or  does  not  stop  to  think  afterwards,  may 
well  be  astonished  that  they  should  be  set  down  as 
fundamentally  inartistic  and  unedifying.  Yet  that,  we 
are  convinced,  with  whatever  extenuation,  must  be  the 
final  verdict. 

Inartistic.  “  Fenwick’s  Caree,  ”,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  has  many  pages  of  well-described  scene  and  action, 
moments  whose  emotional  glow  is  almost  or  quite 
infectious,  several  minor  characters,  like  the  fraudulent 
bank-manager  and  picture  collector  in  the  first  chapter, 
who  are  well  seen  and  drawn,  and  shrewd  observation 
employed  on  all  the  figures.  The  dramatic  staging 
is  often  effective,  the  mise-en-sc^ne  is  ingeniously 
varied  and  carefully  studied.  But  there  is  an  initial 
defect,  and  a  radical  one,  in  the  handling  of  the  fable. 
Mrs.  Ward  defends,  in  her  introduction,  the  use  of  his¬ 
torical  persons  as  the  base  for  a  work  of  fiction.  Yes,  but 
the  condition  of  their  effective  use  is  that  the  original 
persons  should  either  be  frankly  adopted  and  played 
upon  in  the  manner  of  Scott  and  Dumas,  or  so  altered 
in  circumstance  that  the  memory  of  the  originals  shall 
not  clash  and  compete  with  the  figures  of  fiction.  Mrs. 
Ward’s  method  is  a  disastrous  compromise.  She  takes 
the  story  of  Romney  as  her  fable,  but  alters  the  leading 
outward  circumstances  only  in  the  matter  of  date  ; 
the  places,  Westmoreland  and  London,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  hero,  a  painter,  remain  the  same,  and  the 
characters  themselves  are  consciously  and  awkwardly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  doubles.  But  this 
worry  for  the  reader  is  increased  by  a  further  borrow¬ 
ing.  The  new  Romney  is  dated  so  as  to  be  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  young  Leighton,  and  that  artist  comes 
upon  the  scene,  the  recognisable  part  of  him  confused 
with  the  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage.  Finally  the 
effort  to  place  the  story  thirty  years  back  is  not  success¬ 
fully  maintained,  so  that  a  new  source  of  worry  is 
introduced,  when  we  find  Romney,  Leighton,  Wilkie, 
Haydon,  and  others  taken  from  their  own  periods  to 
what,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  is  the  present  time. 

All  this,  though  troublesome,  is  not  perhaps  fatal, 
but  it  is  fatal  to  borrow  a  magnificent  story  and  to  make 
it  less  significant.  The  tragic  situation  and  denoue¬ 
ment  of  Romney’s  story  are  complete.  The  tragic 
situation  is  the  tussle  between  two  duties,  the  ordinary 
duty  to  the  wife  left  behind  in  Westmoreland,  a  good 
wife,  an  encumbrance  to  the  artist’s  development,  and 
the  extraordinary  duty  to  the  artist’s  best  powers,  bound 
up  with  the  other  woman  who  is  an  artistic  inspiration. 
If  Romney  had  been  a  lesser  artist  and  Emma  a  less 
tremendous  motive  for  an  artist’s  devotion  and  forget¬ 
fulness,  tragedy  would  be  too  great  a  name  for  what 
happened.  As  it  was,  the  actors  in  the  story  were 
tragically  justified,  and  the  coming  together  of  the 
wrecked,  unrepentant  husband  and  the  faithful  wife  in 
the  end  was  an  intolerably  perfect  close  to  an  irremedi¬ 
able  situation.  In  Mrs.  Ward’s  story  we  have  a  painter 
who  is  not  justified  as  an  artist ;  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  him  out  from  the  elaborate  but  confusing 
account  his  painting  was  in  the  region  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Waterhouse’s,  his  ideas,  his  rise  and  decline  a  purely 
Academical  affair.  His  siren  is  a  frigid  lady  of  the  New 
Gallery  type,  who  lays  down  the  law  to  artists  on  the 
strength  of  visits  to  Florence,  but  fails  to  convince  us 
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of  sexual  or  artistic  attraction  ;  the  story  comes  down 
with  a  thud  when  we  realise  that  her  leading  attraction 
for  Fenwick  is  her  social  superiority.  The  blameless 
sittings  (the  siren  does  not  know  that  he  is  married), 
lead  to  an  Academy  success,  and  to  greater  ease  on 
Fenwick’s  part  with  his  knife  and  fork  and  conversa¬ 
tion  in  society  ;  the  artist,  aided  by  so  cool  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  never,  in  the  twelve  years,  descends  to 
“  things  base  and  irreparable  Altogether,  but  for 
the  needs  of  melodrama,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
had  his  wife  comfortably  beside  him  in  London  ;  and 
melodrama  with  its  wonderful  inhibitions  and  coinci¬ 
dences  must  explain  why,  in  the  days  of  the  railway 
train,  a  small  misunderstanding  was  kept  up  so  long. 

Unedifying.  This  transmutation  of  the  legend  brings 
out  what  is  the  serious  flaw  in  Mrs.  Ward’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  constant  element  in  her  stories  is  something 
which  it  may  seem  harsh,  but  is  nevertheless  exact 
to  call  snobbery  —  snobbery  of  all  degrees  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  most  exalted  and  rarefied. 

It  appears  in  various  shapes.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
intellectual  snobbery  of  pedantry.  That  appears  in 
the  present  tale  in  what  concerns  the  painter’s 
life  and  ideas.  With  all  her  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence  Mrs.  Ward  betrays  that  she  remains  outside 
of  her  subject  here.  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
Charlotte  Bronte  or  for  the  matter  of  that  Ouida 
writes  of  painting  and  painters  at  an  equal  distance, 
but  they  make  no  pretence  to  technical  exactitude, 
and  the  sublimely  impossible  art  they  describe  serves 
perfectly  well  the  purposes  of  romance.  Mrs.  Ward 
is  dreadfully  well  posted,  but  still  outside.  The 
social  snobbery  is  more  poisonous,  the  assumption, 
appearing  not  for  the  first  time  in  her  stories,  that 
the  solution  of  problems,  not  only  of  manners  but 
of  life  and  speculation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  socially  exalted,  with  the  corollary 
that  those  who  are  “wrong”  about  social  conventions 
cannot  be  “right”  about  anything  else.  The  flaw  here, 
which  would  require  considerable  space  to  illustrate,  is 
the  more  annoying,  because  Mrs.  Ward  has  a  keen, 
indeed  a  cruel  eye  for  small  social  difficulties,  and  if  the 
comic  vein  were  possible  to  her,  might  do  great  things 
in  the  manner  of  the  “  Man  from  Blankley’s  ’.  Worst 
of  all  is  the  moral  snobbery  that  makes  an  idol  of  a 
Madame  de  Pastourelles.  This  lady  is  an  example  of 
devastating  virtue.  Her  husband  has  fled  from  her 
to  more  congenial  society,  (it  is  characteristic  that 
this,  the  only  “  immoral  ”  person  in  the  book,  must 
be  a  Frenchman)  ;  she  is  separated  from  him  but 
refuses  him  divorce  because  she  is  determined  to  be 
in  at  the  death  as  the  blameless  wife,  and.  this  she 
achieves  when  his  mind  has  become  sufficiently  en¬ 
feebled.  By  the  same  stroke  she  ruins  the  life  of  the 
man  who  loves  her  and  whom  she  after  her  fashion 
loves,  and  ruins  another  life  by  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  him  and  a  girl  whom  he  does  not 
love.  When  her  husband’s  death  at  last  leaves  her  free 
she  proposes  to  marry  Fenwick  not  because  she  loves 
him  but  because  he  is  turning  out  to  be  thoroughly 
second-rate  and  needs  “  saving”,  and  also  because  it  is 
possible  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loves  may  die  and 
happiness  in  that  direction  for  him  and  her  must  be 
made  impossible.  But  Fenwick’s  wife  at  this  point 
reappearing  from  Canada,  that  solution  becomes  im¬ 
possible,  and  her  next  irresistible  task  is  to  reunite  the 
pair,  against  the  grain  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  .  If  all 
this  were  told  with  due  sense  of  irony  there  is  the 
material  in  it  for  tragi-comedy,  but  we  are  rather  in¬ 
vited  to  admire  than  to  smile  at  or  pity  this  destructive 
“  saviour  ”.  For  a  moment  there  is  a  glimpse  of  some¬ 
thing  more  interesting  in  the  dead-alive  return  of 
Fenwick  to  his  wife,  a  promise  of  handling  like  Gissing  s, 
but  the  intrusion  of  the  daughter  from  Canada  like  an 
alien  figure  out  of  the  circle  of  Bernard  Shaw,  upsets 
the  tone  of  the  tale  as  the  price  of  reconciling  its  pro¬ 
tagonists.  The  end  is  a  miracle.  The  blind  man 
recovers  his  eyes  and  his  power  of  painting  and  his 
love  in  a  moment,  while  Madame  de  Pastourelles  com¬ 
pletes  her  career  quite  consistently  by  refusing  to  marry 
her  old  admirer,  though  Providence  has  removed  his 
wife  and  left  herself  unencumbered. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  COIN-TYPES. 

“The  Types  of  Coins,  their  History  and  Development  r 
being  the  Rhind  Lectures  for  1904.”  By  George- 
Macdonald,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  Glasgow :  MacLehose.  1908. 

MR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD’S  name  is  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  coinage  of 
ancient  Greece,  by  reason  of  the  three  splendid  volumes 
forming  the  catalogue  of  the  great  Hunterian  Collec¬ 
tion,  which  he  published  in  1900-05  :  they  were  models 
of  all  that  a  catalogue  should  be.  In  the  present  book 
he  travels  further  afield,  not  confining  himself  to  the 
old  Hellenic  issues,  but  tracing  the  history  of  coins 
(as  distinguished  from  “  money  ”  of  other  sorts)  from 
their  first  appearance  among  the  Lydians  about  700  b.c. 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Macdonald 
is  more  interested  in  their  historical  and  artistic  aspects 
than  in  their  commercial  use  :  his  work  somewhat 
resembles  in  its  scope  Keary’s  “  Morphology  of  Coins  ”, 
but  takes  in  a  good  deal  more  than  that  excellent  little 
book  contained  :  in  other  respects  it  may  compare  with 
Professor  Percy  Gardner’s  “Types  of  Greek  Coins” — 
but  it  is  not  with  Greek  coins  only  that  it  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sections  of  the  volume 
are  the  controversial  chapters  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
coin-types.  All  numismatists  have  been  interested  in 
the  discussion  that  has  been  in  progress,  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  concerning  the  character  of  the  first 
types — generally  rude  representations  of  animals,  less 
frequently  floral  devices  or  human  figures — that  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  primitive  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  Two  main  theories  have  been  prevalent  for 
their  explanation  :  the  one  has  been  urged  by  Dr. 
Curtius  and  Dr.  Head,  the  other  by  Professor  Ridgvvay. 
The  former  school  will  see  nothing  but  religious 
emblems  in  these  strange  archaic  representations  of 
beasts  and  other  things.  It  holds  that  the  State  wished 
to  dedicate  its  money  to  its  tutelary  god  or  goddess, 
that  the  stag  of  Ephesus,  the  owl  of  Athens,  the  lion 
of  Miletus,  the  tortoise  of  /Egina  are  all  alike  sacred 
types,  referring  to  the  worship  of  Artemis  or  Athena, 
Apollo  or  Aphrodite  :  that  if  the  primitive  artist  en¬ 
graved  the  attribute  rather  than  the  deity  on  the  coin, 
it  was  simply  because  he  was  conscious  of  his  inability 
to  produce  an  adequate  representation  of  the  city’s 
patron  or  patroness  on  the  confined  space  of  a  half-inch 
die.  When  art  improved,  and  die-sinkers  became 
skilful,  the  deities  themselves  began  to  be  portrayed  : 
in  the  coinage  of  the  fifth  and  later  centuries  the  god’s 
head  normally  appears  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  the 
emblem  that  was  originally  the  sole  type  is  relegated  to 
the  other.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  first 
mints  were  established  in  temples— a  theory  for  which  the 
evidence  is  most  inconclusive  :  the  one  inscription  which 
does  undoubtedly  establish  the  existence  of  a  temple- 
coinage — the  well-known  ET  AIAYMI2N  IEPII — is  on  a 
piece  so  late  that  no  argument  as  to  primitive  practice 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  But  setting  aside  this  addition 
to  the  theory  of  the  purely  religious  nature  of  early 
coin-types,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  much  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  view.  Mr.  Macdonald — as  we 
shall  see — while  granting  that  the  archaic  figures  are 
often  representations  of  the  emblems  of  the  gods, 
produces  a  non-religious  reason  for  their  appearance. 

The  other  modern  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  coin¬ 
types  has  been  vigorously  set  forth  by  Professor 
Ridgway,  who  denies  the  religious  interpretation  of 
the  devices,  and  sees  in  them  indications  of  the 
exchange  value  of  the  primitive  pieces.  The  standard 
currency  of  most  early  countries  has  been  the  ox  or 
the  sheep — everyone  knows  how  the  Latin  pecunia 
derives  from  pecus.  It  is  a  tempting  notion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  first  coins  were  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  ox,  or  other  unit  of  exchange,  prevalent  in  the 
country  where  the  new  device  of  metal  money  had 
been  introduced.  Many  early  coins  bear  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  cattle,  others  show  sheep,  tripods  and  other 
objects  which  we  know  to  have  been  used  as  standards 
of  value.  Most  of  the  early  coinage,  of  Italy,  for 
example  the  large  bricklike  bronze  pieces,  displays 
such  types.  Pollux  tells  us  that  /Sous,  the  primitive 
ox-unit,  was  originally  used  as  an  equivalent  word* 
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for  the  stater,  the  primitive  coin-unit  :  when  in  archaic 
religious  or  legal  formula?  an  ox  was  mentioned,  later 
generations  paid  or  offered  the  piece  of  money  as  a 
corresponding  contribution.  But  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  press  this  view  far,  or  we  should  have  to  adopt  the 
absurd  hypothesis  that  the  value-unit  of  Teos  had  once 
been  the  griffin,  or  that  of  Miletus  the  lion,  since  these 
are  the  first  representations  found  on  their  coinages, 
both  of  which  go  back  to  the  very  first  days  of  the 
invention  of  money. 

Mr.  Macdonald  rejects  both  these  accepted  views, 
in  favour  of  the  simple  theory  that  the  early  coin-type 
merely  reproduces  the  state-seal  of  the  issuing  state. 
The  community  vouched  for  the  purity  and  good  weight 
of  the  piece  by  sealing  it  with  the  device  which  it 
habitually  appended  to  documents,  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  and  so  forth.  As  was  the  case  in  the  cities  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  many  states  used  religious  emblems 
as  their  coats-of-arms  ;  but  others  used  commercial 
types,  and  others  again  “canting  heraldry”,  making  a 
pun  on  the  city-name,  without  any  religious  or  other 
arri^re  pens^e.  Thus,  to  compare  things  ancient  with 
things  modern,  Athens  used  Athene’s  owl,  or  Ephesus 
the  stag  of  Artemis  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
City  of  London  uses  the  red  cross  with  S.  Paul’s 
sword  in  the  canton,  or  Venice  uses  the  lion  of 
S.  Mark.  On  the  other  hand  Cyzicus  used  the  tunny 
or  Cyrene  the  silphium-plant,  as  purely  commercial 
devices,  illustrating  the  chief  industry  of  the  city 
much  as  Bristol  shows  the  castle  and  ship,  Canada  the 
beaver,  or  Iceland  the  stock-fish  in  its  shield.  But 
quite  distinct  from  each  of  these  we  get  the  punning 
type.  Trapezus  showed  a  table  on  its  coins,  Ancona 
an  elbow,  Selinus  a  parsley  leaf,  just  as  Oxford  now 
gives  us  an  ox  fording  a  river,  Bern  a  bear,  or  Munich 
a  monk.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  lucid,  simple,  yet 
many-sided  explanation  of  the  early  coin-types  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  It  leaves  us  with  many  religious 
emblems,  such  as  the  one  school  of  commentators 
pointed  out,  and  many  commercial  emblems  to  please 
the  other,  yet  shows  that  the  type  of  the  coin  is  only 
religious  or  commercial  at  secondhand,  so  to  speak. 
It  reproduced  the  state  seal,  and  the  device  of  that  seal 
might  be  settled  by  either  of  the  two  tendencies  which 
prevailed  among  the  early  choosers  of  a  municipal  device, 
or  might  even  be  settled  by  mere  canting  heraldry. 

We  have  enlarged  at  such  length  on  this  main  dis¬ 
covery  of  Mr.  Macdonald  that  we  have  only  a  word 
to  spare  to  praise  the  admirable  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  with  which  the  book  is  enriched,  and  to  note  the 
curious  collection  of  rhyming  and  religious  inscriptions 
from  coins  which  the  author  has  collected. 


A  NOTABLE  WOMAN. 


“  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings. 
Her  Correspondence  from  1720  to  1761.”  By  her 
Great-great-niece  Emily  J.  Climenson.  London  : 
Murray.  1906.  36s.  net. 


jV/T  RS.  CLIMENSON  tells  us  that  the  compilation 
of  this  work  has  occupied  her  five  years,  and 
labour  so  prolonged  and  so  conscientious  it  is  difficult 
to  criticise  harshly.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  literature  as 
a  profession  the  faults  of  the  amateur  must  be  censured. 
A  person  of  literary  experience  would  have  spent  half 
the  time  in  producing  a  collection  of  letters  which 
would  have  been  twice  as  readable  and  effective  as  the 
volumes  before  us.  For  Mrs.  Climenson  is  defective 
in  the  two  qualities  which  nothing  but  the  practice 
of  letters  as  a  profession  can  give,  literary  tact  and 
a  sense  of  perspective.  It  is  tactless  to  tell  us  by 
numerals  and  footnotes  who  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  ;  and  when  this 
kind  of  information  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  cele¬ 
brity’s  name  recurs,  the  reader  begins  to  feel  outraged. 
A  still  more  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  selection. 
There  are  far  too  many  letters  reproduced  in  these 
volumes,  for  many  of  them  are  quite  uninteresting. 
Mrs.  Climenson  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  she  has 
“  often  groaned  in  spirit  at  having  to  leave  out  much 
that  was  noble  in  sentiment,  or  long  comments  upon 
■contemporary  books  and  events  ”.  We  do  not  groan 


but  rejoice  that  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  weakness 
of  human  power  have  compelled  this  too  conscientious 
editor  to  some  sort  of  suppression.  For  Elizabeth 
Montagu  is  at  her  worst  when  she  indulges  in  noble 
sentiment  and  writes  about  Voltaire  and  Macpherson, 
and  at  her  best  when  she  gossips  about  the  world  of  Bath 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hill  Street.  Her  description 
of  Lord  Berkshire,  who  approached  her  in  the  Pump 
Room  “  with  much  snuff  and  civility,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  sneezed  and  curtseyed  abundantly  ”,  is  perfect  ; 
but  her  letter  to  Lord  Bath  on  the  death  of  George  II.  is 
a  model  of  pompous  and  insincere  nonsense.  Judging 
from  the  letters  before  us  we  should  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Montagu’s  reputation  was  founded 
on  her  conversation,  and  talking  is  such  a  very  different 
thing  from  writing  !  A  superficial  education,  combined 
with  vivacity  and  the  power  of  listening,  will  equip  a 
woman,  especially  if  she  be  young,  rich,  and  fashionable, 
to  meet  the  most  famous  men  of  her  day  on  apparently 
equal  terms.  But  we  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  gauge 
Mrs.  Montagu’s  intellectual  calibre  by  these  letters, 
which  were  written  when  she  was  quite  young.  They 
show  mother-wit  and  common-sense,  but  not  much 
knowledge  of  literature  or  of  life.  A  “  professional” 
editor — by  which  we  only  mean  a  person  with  more 
literary  experience  than  Mrs.  Climenson — would  have 
made  short  work  of  these  early  letters,  would  have  com¬ 
pressed  them  into  one  volume,  and  would  have  hurried 
on,  with  the  sure  instinct  which  is  developed  by  training, 
to  the  period  when  Mrs.  Montagu  really  became  a 
power  in  the  literary  world  of  London.  It  was  not 
between  1740  and  1760  (the  period  covered  by  this 
correspondence)  but  between  1760  and  1790  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  in  her  meridian  ;  and  we  prefer  to  wait 
for  Mrs.  Climenson’s  next  volumes  before  analysing 
more  closely  Mrs.  Montagu’s  claim  to  rank  amongst 
the  clever  women  of  history. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  was  one  of  the  nine  children 
of  Matthew  Robinson,  who  loved  the  coffee-houses  of 
S.  James’s,  but  was  forced  to  live  the  greater  part  of 
his  days  at  Mount  Morris  or  Monk’s  Horton  at  Hythe, 
a  property  with  a  pleasant  Jacobean  house  which  he 
acquired  by  his  wife,  a  Drake  Morris.  Matthew 
Robinson’s  cousin  was  “  Long  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  ” 
of  Rokeby  in  Yorkshire,  who  sold  the  place  in  1769 
to  John  Saurey  Morritt,  from  whose  successors  the 
nation  has  just  acquired  the  Rokeby  Velasquez.  Sir 
Richard  Robinson,  a  brother  of  Long  Sir  Thomas, 
was  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  Ireland,  and 
was  created  Baron  Rokeby  in  1777.  The  lady  who  has 
edited  this  correspondence  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
fourth  Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Montagu.  In  her  girlhood  Elizabeth  Robinson 
developed  a  strength  of  character  and  a  solid  prudence 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  masculine.  “  Vapours 
and  Love  are  two  things  that  seek  solitude,  but  for 
me,  who  have  neither  in  my  constitution,  a  crowd  is 
not  disagreeable  ”,  she  writes  at  eighteen.  In  vain  did 
the  amorous  young  squires  of  Kent  spread  their  nets  in 
sight  of  Elizabeth,  who  laughed  at  them,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  married  a  man  of  fifty  with  a  large  fortune. 
Edward  Montagu  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  as  the  younger  sons  of  peers’  younger 
sons  do  not  generally  inherit  wealth,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  if  Mrs.  Climenson  had  told  us  how 
Elizabeth’s  husband  became  possessed  of  the  vast 
means  at  his  disposal.  We  can  only  conjecture  that 
it  was  through  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  Rogers 
of  Denton  Hall,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  family  that 
bought  coal-fields  at  prairie  values.  We  learn  that  by 
the  death  of  his  lunatic  cousin  Rogers  Edward  Montagu 
came  into  Denton  Hall  :  but  that  was  long  after  his 
marriage.  At  the  time  when  Elizabeth  Robinson  chose 
Edward  Montagu,  he  must  have  been  enormously 
rich,  for  he  had  a  house  and  two  estates  in  Yorkshire 
(one  near  Rokeby),  Sandleford  Priory,  a  delightful 
place  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  and  a  house  in 
Dover  Street,  which  was  shortly  abandoned  for  what 
Elizabeth’s  correspondents  call  her  “  palace  in  Hill 
Street  ”,  whose  building  and  furniture  were  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Throw  in  a  coach-and-six  and  a  four-wheeled 
postchaise  (then  the  “last  cry”  of  luxury),  and  you 
get  an  assemblage  of  attractions  that  quite  outweighed 
Mr.  Montagu’s  fifty  years  in  the  eyes  of  the  clever  and 
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matter-of-fact  Miss  Robinson*  And  if  the  marriage 
was  a  bold  venture,  it  was  a  perfectly  successful  one. 
Mr.  Montagu  adored  his  young  wife  and  trusted  her 
completely,  and  she  repaid  him  in  full  by  fidelity, 
obedience,  and  respectful  love.  The  death  ot  their 
one  child,  a  boy,  in  infancy  was  the  only  cloud  in  this 
summer  of  happiness.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Montagu  a 
pattern  wife  without  temptations.  Mr.  Montagu  was 
the  Whig  member  for  Huntingdon,  one  of  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich’s  boroughs.  He  had  four  estates  of  his  own  to 
look  after,  and  he  was  guardian  of  his  cousin  Rogers,  and 
consequently  had  the  management  of  his  Northumber¬ 
land  property  with  its  collieries.  He  was  therefore  a 
very  busy  man,  and  between  his  Politics  and  his  coal¬ 
mines  and  his  farms,  he  was  obliged  to  be  constantly 
away  from  home.  Mrs.  Montagu  was  left  much  alone, 
and  as  she  was  young,  pretty,  rich,  and  witty,  she 
became  the  fashion.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Bath,  full  of 
gout  and  classical  quotations  and  politics,  hobbled  after 
her  on  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Young,  the 
melancholy  poet,  sighed  like  a  furnace  in  her  ear.  The 
erudite  Lord  Lyttelton  treated  her  as  his  equal  in 
letters,  and  was  never  tired  of  writing  pretty,  scholarly 
epistles  to  his  “Madonna”.  Stillingfleet  with  his 
“  blew  stockings”  sat  in  her  dressing-room  at  Sandle- 
ford.  Dirty  Dr.  Monsey,  the  celebrated  physician, 
was  her  tame  buffoon,  and  alternately  made  her  better 
and  made  her  laugh.  Emin,  the  Armenian  patriot, 
worshipped  her  as  his  “Queen  of  Sheba”:  and 
charming,  earnest  Gilbert  West  was  in  her  train. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  flattery  Mrs.  Montagu  never  lost 
her  head.  She  never  gave  her  elderly  and  absent 
husband  a  moment’s  uneasiness,  and  there  never  was 
a  breath  of  scandal  about  her  name.  Her  flirtations 
were  purely  platonic,  for  with  the  prudence  which  never 
deserted  her  she  admitted  the  attentions  of  none  but 
the  old.  Possibly  the  young  sparks  of  the  day  were 
too  frivolous  and  ignorant  to  amuse  her,  for  her  sense 
of  humour  was  keen  and  her  appreciation  ot  intellect 
was  genuine.  But  whether  the  cause  was  coldness  or 
cleverness,  Mrs.  Montagu  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise 
of  the  result.  In  the  fashionable  world  pretty  young 
wives,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  with  unlimited 
means,  do  not  as  a  rule  amuse  themselves  with  states¬ 
men  and  savants,  with  divines  and  men  of  letters,  grey 
with  fame  and  infirmities.  Surely  this  passion  for 
intellectual  companionship  marks  Mrs.  Montagu  as  a 
notable  woman,  whatever  may  have  been  her  own 
qualities  as  a  writer  and  talker,  a  point  on  which,  as 
we  said  above,  we  reserve  our  judgment.  The  zeal  ot 
research  and  the  eagerness  of  admiration  have  rather 
buried  Mrs.  Montagu’s  character  under  a  mass  of 
matter,  from  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  extricate 
it,  so  that  a  clear  portrait  may  stand  out  on  the  canvas. 
But  if  Mrs.  Climenson’s  industry  has  a  little  marred 
the  artistic  effect  of  her  work  as  the  biography  of  a 
lady,  there  is  compensation  in  the  various  and  vivid 
scenes  of  society  in  the  first  halt  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  domestic  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Portland  at  Bullstrode  ;  Mrs.  Montagu’s  journey 
from  Yorkshire  to  London  in  her  coach  when  the 
waters  were  out;  Henry  Fox’s  election  at  Windsor 
when  the  mob  threw  his  wig  in  his  face  ;  the  picnic 
with  Pitt  at  Penshurst :  all  are  charming  pictures  of 
the  way  in  which  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  amused 
themselves  in  the  Hanoverian  age.  After  everything 
has  been  said,  too  much  industry  is  better  than  too 
little  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Climenson  will  only  cultivate  a  sense 
of  proportion,  her  next  volumes  may  rank  as  classical 
biography. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  URBAN. 

“The  Heart  of  the  Country:”  a  Survey  of  a  Modern 
Land.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  London  :  Alston 
Rivers.  1906.  5s.  net. 

THE  critic  who  has  to  deal  with  that  very  modern 
genus  the  country-book — if  his  knowledge  go  a 
little  beyond  the  elements  of  “The  Country  Corner  , 
and  such  ruralities  of  the  halfpenny  press — meets 
with  a  rather  curious  difficulty,  in  that  the  current 
literature  of  the  fields  owes  its  existence  to  a 


special  and  comparatively  recent  ignorance  of  country 
affairs.  Urban  interests  are  now  so  preponderant, 
London  has  so  bricked  itself  up  and  shut  itself  in  with 
its  own  swarms  that  rural  influences  which  within 
living  memory  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  town 
now  fail  to  reach  the  suburban  fringe.  The  supply  of 
country-literature  is  a  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
street-bred  people :  it  is  not  the  dweller  among  the 
hedgerows  who  wants  to  be  told  the  colour  of  star¬ 
lings’  eggs  or  to  read  in  strange  phonetics  a  version  of 
the  talk  he  hears  every  day.  And  the  townsman  in 
his  special  ignorance  is  not  only  the  consumer  but 
the  taster  and  judge  of  the  supply  of  country-books  ; 
and  between  the  ultimate  canons  of  taste  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  personal  standpoint  and  leanings 
a  nice  confusion  awaits  the  reviewer  who  proposes 
to  try  the  claim  of  any  particular  writer  to  instruct 
the  town.  Suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
critic  is  himself  an  instinctive  Londoner,  with  such 
moderate  country  tastes  and  science  as  may  be 
sustained  on  week-ends  and  holidays  ;  to  him  such 
a  book  as  Mr.  Hueffer’s  will  probably  appear  to  be 
magisterial  in  knowledge,  acute  in  analysis  of  rustic 
character,  fragrant  with  natural  descriptions  and  racy 
with  quaint  turns  of  Arcadian  thought.  An  author 
who  knows  what  to  allow  for  the  straw  in  keeping 
accounts  for  fattening  bullocks,  who  knows  where 
to  get  a  written  love-philtre  from  the  wise  woman, 
who  takes  for  his  “countryside”  all  “that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Isles  that  is  most  psychologically 
English  ”,  and  moreover  can  present  all  this  in  the 
Londoner’s  own  shape  and  order  of  thought,  and 
in  the  choice  style  of  the  hour;  the  man  who  can 
do  this  is  a  discoverer  indeed,  and  his  book  a  doc1;1* 
ment.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  critic  is 
fundamentally  a  countryman,  one  that  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life— using  the  phrase  in  more  than  its 
colloquial  sense  of  quantity— in  one  small  corner  of  the 
wilderness,  to  whom  clubs  and  theatres  and  money- 
markets  and  journalism  make  no  appeal,  to  whom 
the  country  silence  and  space  and  intercourse  with 
calm-purposed  lives  or  solitude  at  will  are  not  mere 
recreation  but  the  very  condition  of  life.  A  critic 
with  these  antecedents  will  put  “The  Heart  of  the 
Country  ”  through  a  less  generous  sieve  than  the 
other’s.*  He  will  probably  complain  of  a  want  of 
reverence,  a  too  jaunty  handling,  a  failure  to  catch 
the  supreme  country  quality  of  reserve ;  to  his  ear 
many  of  the  jests  and  the  wise  sayings  will  ring 
hollow,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  stretching  belief: 
the  things  told  may  be  observed  facts,  but  they  are 
conveyed  in  a  fals*e  timbre  of  voice  and  count  of 
time.  *  The  censor  will  detect  an  insistence  on  details 
which  are  only  significant  in  relation  to  the  town 
standard  ;  he  will  hate  incredulous  the  proposal  to 
exhibit  a  “  composite  photograph  ”  of  a  country,  as 
though  it  were  any  more  possible  to  blend  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Westmorland  heafs  and  Kent  marshes,  or 
Lancashire  rows  and  Devon  lanes,  than  it  would  be  to 
make  a  compound  speech  of  the  several  dialects  spoken 
in  them.  “  Loompshire  ”  is  the  fated  product  of  all 
attempts  at  generalising  “composite”  countrysides; 
and  Mr.  Anstey  has  told  us  what  sort  of  rustics  hail 
from  that  Arcadv.  The  country  critic  will  smile  some¬ 
what  grimly  to  hear  that  the  author  has  not  only  found 
time  to  investigate  “  The  Soul  of  London  ’,  but  pro¬ 
poses  to  complete  his  trilogy  by  a  survey  of  yet  another 
field  :  in  his  own  isolation  he  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  Mr.  Hueffer  is  at  home  in  the  atmosphere 
of  cigarette  smoke  and  ragouts  and  patchouli  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  introductory  chapter,  as  he  is  not  again 
until  he  gets  back,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  to  the  Terrace 
at  Westminster.  To  find  the  real  heart  of  the  country 
a  man  must  put  away  half  the  things  which  we  have 
learned  to  consider  the  main  privilege  of  our  state  and 
age,  must  exercise  humility  and  patience  in  a  way 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  will  seriously  upset  com¬ 
merce  with  the  intellectual  world.  There  is  a  sort  o. 
compelling  haste  which  seems  to  have  its  will,  but  is 
1  cheated  after  all  by  cloud-hybrids  in  the  old  way. 

To  exceptions  such  as  these  several  answers  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  The  country-book  is  not  meant 
for  the  countryman  :  not  only  is  its  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  and  standpoint  of  selection  the  townsman’s,  but  it 
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reveals  aspects  and  motions  which  the  countryman, 
muffled  in  custom  and  seeing  at  too  close  quarters, 
entirely  misses.  More,  the  very  want  of  sympathy  pro¬ 
duces  between  the  two  schools  a  refracting  and  distort¬ 
ing  medium,  so  that  the  hedge-critic  cannot  be  quite 
fair  to  the  foreigner,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 
There  is  an  inevitable  compensatory  law  at  work  here  : 
let  the  rooted  rustic  in  his  turn  produce  his  own  country 
studies,  and  he  will  find  that  his  authentic  intimacies 
are  inarticulate  ;  there  is  a  balance  of  gifts  everywhere, 
and  his  revelations  will  merely  fail  to  get  a  hearing  in 
that  other  world  to  which  he  offers  them.  Pending  the 
appearance  of  some  unborn  genius  strong  enough  to 
bridge  the  gap,  this  difference  in  rural  literature  seems 
likely  to  continue.  It  is  perhaps  a  symptom  of  social 
cleavages  worth  the  consideration  of  minds  which  are 
unaffected  by  interests  of  a  merely  literary  kind. 


S.  ALPHONSUS  LIGUORI. 

“  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  .  .  .”  Written  in  French 
by  Austin  Berthe.  Edited  in  English  by  Harold 
Castle.  2  vols.  Dublin :  Duffy.  1906.  15s. 

AT  last  we  have  in  an  English  dress  something  like 
a  worthy  monument  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  monument  is  of  vast  proportions  :  these 
two  volumes  between  them  make  up  nearly  1,700  large 
octavo  pages.  Each  volume  is  so  heavy  in  its  weight 
avoirdupois  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  arm-chair 
reading.  That  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  where  the  life 
of  a  saint  is  concerned  which,  by  reason  of  the  difficult 
and  complicated  questions  with  which  it  deals,  needs  a 
full  exercise  of  the  reader’s  alertness  and  intelligence. 
The  book  is  weighted  by  much  detail,  and  much  of 
the  detail,  however  interesting,  regards  the  often  un¬ 
worthy  disciples  of  the  saint,  his  penitents,  his  rela¬ 
tives,  the  political  history  of  the  day,  his  “times”  in 
fact.  The  truly  grand  figure  of  S.  Alphonsus  seems  to 
us  obscured  by  the  vast  mass  of  supplementary  matter 
which  the  author  has  attempted  to  treat.  We  confess 
to  a  liking  of  the  old-fashioned  hagiographical  method 
by  which  the  brightness  of  a  particular  saint  obscured 
all  else,  and  ignored  his  “  times  ”.  Here  we  are 

far  from  the  unconscious  sublimity  of  the  Seraphic 
Doctor  who,  in  the  prologue  to  his  “  Legend  of 
S.  Francis”,  boldly  confesses  that  he  has  eschewed 
chronological  order  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  of  ideas. 
There  speaks  the  born  hagiographer.  Ptbre  Berthe  is 
a  biographer,  an  historian  ;  that  is  much  ;  but  he  is 
no  more.  By  his  method  he  makes  Alphonsus  seem 
more  human  if  you  will,  but  less  of  a  saint.  We  do 
not  fora  moment  decry  the  portraiture  of  the  book  or 
deny  its  immense  utility  ;  it  is  a  perfect  mine  in  which 
the  born  hagiographer — if  we  are  ever  to  see  him 
again — will  find  all  his  material  ready  to  hand.  We 
would  only  urge  that  S.  Alphonsus  is  a  saint  as  much 
as  any  of  his  compeers  of  the  middle  age,  and  that  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  he  is  worthy  of  a  legend  rather 
than  (or  as  well  as)  a  “  Life  ”. 

Father  Castle,  the  English  editor  and  translator,  has 
done  much  to  perfect  and  complete  the  original  French 
work  of  P6re  Berthe.  There  is  a  copious,  almost 
chatty  index  to  each  of  the  ponderous  tomes,  notes 
and  corrections,  chronological  tables,  lists  of  missions 
and  professions  and  letters,  and  a  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  S.  Alphonsus’  numerous  works.  The 
epilogue,  taking  us  through  the  story  of  the  saint’s 
beatification,  canonisation  and  elevation  to  the  doc¬ 
torate,  and  bringing  the  history  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order  down  to  1905,  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  Father 
Castle’s  handiwork.  His  labour  has  indeed  been  im¬ 
mense,  and  it  has  been  so  well  and  so  lovingly  done 
that  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  he  may  some  day  give 
us,  within  a  brief  compass,  a  book  entirely  devoted  to 
Alphonsus  Liguori  :  he  is  welcome  to  treat  if  he  will  in 
separate  volumes  the  writings  of  the  saint,  his  letters, 
the  history  of  the  congregation,  the  lives  of  com¬ 
panions  and  followers. 

Alphonsus  was  born  in  1696  near  Naples.  Destined 
for  the  Bar,  he  with  his  bright  quick  amazing  talents 
was  already  a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 


and  he  practised  at  the  Neapolitan  Bar  with  brilliant 
success  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  Then 
occurred  the  great  change  in  his  life,  the  revelation 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  He  became  a  priest,  a 
missioner  second  only  to  his  great  contemporary 
S.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  the  founder  through  much 
tribulation  of  the  now  widespread  Order  of  Redemptor- 
ists,  later  on  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  bishop  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  troublesome  Neapolitan  diocese  —  Sant’  Agata 
dei  Goti,  and  finally  deaf,  almost  blind,  crippled,  help¬ 
less,  too  paralysed  to  continue  his  terrible  physical  auste¬ 
rities,  he  peacefully  passed  out  of  this  life  at  Nocera,  the 
mother  house  of  his  Order,  on  16  July  1787  being 
nearly  ninety-one  years  of  age.  The  Church  lost  no 
time  in  raising  this  holy  old  man  to  the  honours  of. 
the  altar.  He  was  declared  a  Venerable  Servant  of- 
God  in  1796,  beatified  in  1816,  canonised  in  1839, 
and  proclaimed  a  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church 
— the  nineteenth  in  number- — in  1871.  As  a  teacher  he 
revolutionised  some  aspects  of  moral  theology.  There 
was  more  Jansenism  in  the  Church  in  Italy  in  the. 
eighteenth  century  than  is  commonly  supposed  :  as  a 
consequence  rigorism  and  probabiliorism  dominated  the 
schools.  It  is  the  custom  to  call  Alphonsus  a  probabilist, 
though  he  never  was  so  in  the  laxer  sense  which  that' 
term  will  bear.  He  styles  himself  an  equi-probabilist, 
and  his  system  equi-probabilism  :  while  inclining- 
to  mercy,  he  would  appear  to  hold  the  balance- 
between  the  two  older  schools.  It  seems  odd  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  should  have  reproached 
him  for  inclining  to  mercy  :  to  our  mind  it  would  only 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Gospels 
and  strove  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
Exemplar.  The  book  is  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic, 
and  may  prove  difficult,  distasteful,  and  even  irritating- 
reading  to  people  not  versed  in  works  of  the  kind.  But 
the  author  is  thoroughly  candid,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  does  not  seek  to  cover,  or  consciously  cover,  the 
grave  scandals  of  the  time.  The  public  religious  life  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  well  nigh  choked 
by  an  exacting  all-pervading  regalism  that  at  every  turn 
tried  to  take  the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry  sheep  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Pastor.  The  clergy  fawned 
on  the  King  and  his  famous  minister  Tanucci,  and  by 
loss  of  Christian  independence  lost  also  moral  fibre. 
Never,  surely,  was  there  a  story  of  baser  treachery  than 
the  successful  endeavour  of  two  of  Alphonsus’  disciples 
to  cheat  the  congregation  of  its  rule,  presenting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  almost  blind  and  deaf  old  man,  and 
practising  on  their  spiritual  father  the  low  cunning  of 
Jacob  on  Isaac.  By  their  treachery  the  holy  founder 
was  actually  for  a  time  no  real  Redemptorist,  and  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  Holy  See  to  which  he  was  so 
devoted.  He  endured  all  things  in  patience  to  the  end  : 
but  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  the  Order,  escaping 
all  snares  and  surmounting  the  last  obstacles,  came 
out  into  the  young  nineteenth  century  strong  and 
triumphant. 

NOVELS. 

“Mr.  John  Strood.”  By  Percy  White.  London:  Constable. 
1906.  6s. 

Of  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Percy  White  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt.  He  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  average  novelist.  And  y-et  in  some  manner 
not  easily  definable  he  seems  frequently  to  miss  the 
mark.  He  is  brilliant  but  ineffective.  His  latest 
novel  “  Mr.  John  Strood  ”  is  no  exception.  It  is  a 
subtle  and  elaborate  piece  of  satire  admirably  con¬ 
ceived  but  yet  it  leaves  upon  the  reader  at  the  finish  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  Mr.  John  Strood  is  the 
private  secretary-  of  a  great  man  Laurence  Rivers — a 
sort  of  latter-day  Shelley.  The  book  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  biography  of  Rivers  written  by  John  Strood. 
It  skilfully  and  amusingly  parodies  the  methods  of 
biographers  who  make  themselves  of  more  importance 
than  the  men  about  whom  they  write.  Mr.  John 
Strood  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  creation  and  he  stands 
out  as  a  real  flesh  and  blood  personage  more  under¬ 
standable  and  vital  than  his  hero  Laurence  Rivers. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  intention  of  Mr.  Percy  White. 
Mr.  Strood,  in  fact,  might  serve  as  a  type  of 
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the  average  man — the  mediocrity.  He  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  shrewdness  and  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense. 
He  is  eminently  correct  and  “respectable”  in  all  his 
dealings.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  a  man  of  his 
temperament  should  understand  such  a  character  as 
that  which  he  attempts  to  portray.  In  John  Strood’s 
wild  guesses  at  the  motives  which  actuate  his  hero,  in 
his  attempts  to  fathom  the  depth  of  his  nature  and 
follow  the  intricate  workings  of  his  mind,  in  his  ab¬ 
solute  lack  of  humour  and  any  sort  of  imagination  or 
inspiration,  Mr.  Percy  White  exhibits  the  most  subtle 
humour  and  insight.  Remarkably  well  done  are  the 
characters  of  the  women.  John’s  stepmother,  his  wife 
Sophia  and  Charis  Darlev  are  all  delightful  in  their 
own  way.  But  in  spite  of  excellent  characterisation 
and  brilliant  dialogue  the  interest  of  the  story  flags 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  reader  cannot  help  suspecting 
sometimes  that  the  author  is  a  little  bored  with  the 
whole  thing. 

“  Mr.  Baxter,  Sportsman.”  By  Charles  F.  Marsh. 
London :  Smith,  Elder.  1906.  6s. 

Quite  out  of  the  common  run  of  sporting  novels  is 
“Mr.  Baxter”.  It  treats  of  the  shooting  enthusiast 
and  shows  how  far  a  man  will  go  in  strict  training  and 
severe  abstinence  in  order  that  hand  and  eye  may  work 
together  with  almost  faultless  accuracy.  Mr.  Baxter 
is  a  true  sportsman.  Fine  shot  as  he  is,  he  does  not 
fail  to  recognise  that  others  can  shoot  not  perhaps  as 
well  as  he,  but  very  nearly.  He  is  a  good  sort  in  every 
way  and  it  is  through  his  good  offices  that  a  charming 
story  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

“  A  Romance  in  Radium.”  By  J.  Henry  Harris. 

London:  Greening.  1906.  3s.  6.1. 

The  writer  of  this  futile  novel  is  an  imitator  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  From  the  planet  Muron  a  lovely 
visitor  comes  to  earth  to  learn  the  ways  of  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Wells  with  his  ingenuity  and  smattering 
of  scientific  knowledge  might  perhaps  have  made  some¬ 
thing  of  the  theme.  But  Mr.  Harris  has  produced 
merely  a  silly  story  which  neither  interests  nor  amuses. 

“The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece.”  By  David  Lyall. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  6s. 

This  is  a  collection  of  blameless  stories  of  a  strictly 
conventional  type.  We  suspect  that  “Mr.  Lyall  ”  is 
a  lady,  and  that  the  stories  were  originally  written  for 
serial  publication  in  a  magazine.  The  characters  dealt 
with  are  mere  puppets,  and  their  deeds  and  words 
have  no  relation  to  real  life.  The  stories  are  not 
badly  written,  but  they  are  devoid  of  colour. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Life  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Irish  Historian  and 
Archivist;  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Ireland.”  By  his  Wife, 
Rosa  Mulholland  Gilbert.  London  :  Longmans.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Sir  John  Gilbert  belonged  to  a  group  of  Irishmen  whose 
work  in  history  and  archaeology,  long  before  the  Keltic 
Renaissance  had  been  imagined,  made  Dublin  life  interesting. 
Though  he  came  of  a  Devonshire  stock,  his  mother  was  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  of  decided  views  which  prevented  her 
son  from  obtaining  a  University  education.  Few  young  men 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  profited  more  by  a  systematic 
training,  for  he  showed  from  the  first  a  passion  for  historical 
research.  At  nineteen  he  was  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
association  which  grew  into  the  “Irish  Archaeological  and 
Celtic  Society”,  and  published  a  series  of  interesting  and 
important  documents  in  early  Keltic  literature.  He  was  the 
friend  of  O’Donovan,  O’Curry,  Dr.  Reeves,  Dr.  Todd,  Dr. 
Graves,  and  the  poet  Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  and  his  own 
services  to  learning  were  considerable.  In  three  distinct 
directions  he  did  good  work,  the  recovery  and  publication  of 
Irish  manuscripts,  the  local  history  of  Dublin,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  general  Irish  history  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  last  province  he  gave  important  help  to  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
After  exposing  the  deficiencies  in  the  management  of  Irish 
public  records,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  remodelled 
Record  Office,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  Treasury 


abolished  it  in  a  fit  of  economy.  The  life  of  such  a  man  was 
worth  writing,  but  unfortunately  his  widow,  a  novelist  of  some 
distinction,  seems  to  have  little  conception  of  a  biographer’s 
duties.  We  have  never  taken  up  a  Life  so  distended  by  trivial 
and  ephemeral  letters.  Most  of  these  are  from  friends  (some 
even  are  notes  of  condolence  to  Lady  Gilbert  on  her  husband’s 
death),  and  when  they  raise  points  of  historical  interest 
Gilbert’s  answers  are  not  preserved. 

“  A  Friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.”  By  Frederic  Barhey.  London : 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rigid  historian  of  France 
what  is  known  as  “Question  Louis  XVII.” — what  became  of 
the  Dauphin — is  supremely  unimportant  and  even  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless  a  great  pile  of  volumes  have  treated  of  the 
subject,  and  the  end  of  them  all  is  complete  mystery.  The 
latest  contribution — one  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Lang  has  not 
yet  brought  out  a  book  on  the  question — is  by  Frederic  Barbey. 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  and  Victorien  Sardou 
introduces  it  in  a  lively  preface.  It  takes  us  a  little  further 
into  the  unknown  country  of  the  Dauphin  end,  but  only  a  little. 
The  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  Lady  Atkyns,  known  in 
France  as  “Madame  Hakins  or  Aquins” — as  the  terrible 
Hawkins  was  known  to  Philip  of  Spain  as  “Achins” — a  Drury 
Lane  actress  who  married  a  peer.  She  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  managed  to  bribe  her  way 
into  the  Temple  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Queen.  As 
Sardou  says  there  were  patriots  about  the  Temple  who,  despite 
their  horror  of  “  Pitt’s  gold  ”,  loved  English  money  better  than 
the  paper  stuff  of  the  Republic.  After  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
Lady  Atkyns  strove  hard  to  get  the  Dauphin  out  of  prison, 
and  this  entertaining  book  seems  to  prove  that  he  actually  did 
not  die  there  ;  but  if  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  the  mystery 
of  what  became  of  him  afterwards  is  quite  unexplained.  It  is 
possible,  as  here  suggested,  that  actually  the  Dauphin  did 
not  come  out  of  prison  at  all,  but  that  Lady  Atkyns  was 
deceived  by  those  who  professed  to  be  acting  for  her  in 
France.  It  is  a  pretty  romance  anyway,  and  a  few  words 
at  least  of  it  might  be  given  as  a  footnote  to  the  history  of 
F  ranee. 

“  A  Woman  of  Wit  and  Wisdom.”  By  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen. 

London:  Smith,  Elder.  1906.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  sketch  of  the  uneventful  life  of 
an  eighteenth  century  Englishwoman,  sage,  cultivated  and  up¬ 
right,  Elizabeth  Carter,  one  of  the  “  Bas-Bleu  ”  Society  1717- 
1806.  It  has  been  made  chiefly  through  the  unpublished 
letters  and  papers  possessed  by  members  of  the  family  to-day 
and  by  the  Carter  Institute  at  Deal  where  Elizabeth  Carter 
j  lived.  Johnson,  Fanny  Burney  and  Richardson  appear  in 
these  pages.  For  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Burney,  who  knew  him 
for  fifty  years,  had  a  great  regard.  She  writes  about  his 
“  refined  and  delicate  way  of  thinking  ”,  which  to-day  is  about 
the  last  thing  we  should  say  about  him.  Richardson  before 
creating  Sir  Charles  Grandison  consulted  her  as  to  her  notion 
of  the  perfect  man,  uniting  the  fine  gentleman  and  the 
Christian,  that  everyone  wanted  him  to  draw.  She  gave  him 
this  :  “  One  distinguishing  part  of  his  character  must  be  an 
absolute  superiority  to  false  glory  and  false  shame,  a  steady 
opposition  to  the  false  maxims  of  the  world  in  essential  points 
and  a  perfectly  good-natured  compliance  in  trifles.”  She  began 
with  platitude,  and  ended  with  discrimination  and  uncommon 
sense.  Pulteney  was  another  friend  of  hers,  but  the  notes  on 
this  forty-eight  hour  Prime  Minister  are  rather  disappointing. 
On  the  whole  the  memoir  is  well  worth  reading  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  eighteenth  century  literature  and  life  in 
England. 

“  The  New  Scheme  of  Naval  Training.”  Lecture  by  F.  A.  Ewing, 

delivered  at  R.N.  College,  Portsmouth,  11  May,  1906. 

The  lecture  delivered  at  Portsmouth  by  the  Director  of 
Naval  Education  will  clear  up  misunderstanding  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  scheme  of  naval  training  which  has  been  subjected 
to  much  ill-informed  criticism  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
Everyone  must  admit  the  necessity  for  reform  imposed  by 
modern  conditions  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  future 
seem  the  best  that  could  be  made  in  the  circumstances. 
Only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made  of  fleet  requirements  ten 
years  hence  and  perhaps  the  number  of  lieutenants  which  it  is 
believed  will  be  wanted  to  specialise  is  put  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark,  whilst  two  years’  service  as  a  junior  engineer 
appears  a  short  time  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  senior  engi¬ 
neer,  but  then  this  minimum  will  probably  be  exceeded  in 
practice.  The  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  training 
become  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  system  under 
which  watchkeepers  might  be  called  upon  to  do  refitting  at  any 
moment  was  totally  unsuited  to  a  period  of  war  and  the 
opportunities  now  given  to  the  stoker  class  of  rising  to  warrant 
rank  without  any  interference  with  the  chances  of  promotion  of 
engine-room  artificers  ought  to  allay  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  some  of  the  labour  party.  The  advent  of  Turbine 
machinery  has  fortunately  simplified  the  problem  the  Admiralty 
were  called  upon  to  solve  and  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of 
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the  new  scheme  justifies  the  belief  of  those  responsible  for  it 
that  it  holds  all  “the  elements  of  success”.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  there  is  no  intention  of  introducing  “  Inter¬ 
changeability  ”  as  understood  in  the  American  navy. 

“  Buck  Whaley’s  Memoirs.”  Edited  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan.  De 
La  More  Press.  1906.  21s.  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  fair  interest  printed  from  the  papers  of  the 
author  which  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  discovered  by  accident 
through  a  sale  in  a  London  auction-room.  Whaley’s  account 
of  his  travels  to  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  was  known  to  be  in 
existence,  but  its  whereabouts  was  a  mystery  for  half  a  century. 
Whaley  himself  meant  to  publish  these  reminiscences  anony¬ 
mously  during  his  lifetime  by  subscription,  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  doing  so.  Whaley  enjoyed  his  life  to  the  full,  but  had 
grave  doubts  as  an  elder  whether  he  had  spent  it  to  good 
advantage.  He  touches  on  this  in  a  somewhat  prosy  and 
solemn  “  Retrospective  ”  at  the  end  of  his  book.  I  he  value  of 
these  memoirs  is  moderate  ;  they  are  too  full  of  personal  and 
somewhat  trivial  matter,  and  have  no  literary  charm.  I  lie 
editor  supplies  notes  and  a  careful,  scholarly  introduction. 

A  new  motor  map  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Perrier 
Company,  price  ioj.  bd.  The  main  roads  are  marked  with  a 
double  red  line  and  the  side  roads  with  a  single  red  line, 
distances  being  clearly  shown.  The  map  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  the  Company,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  study  of  roads  simple  and  expeditious. 


“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  1  Juiu.  3  fr. 

M.  Charmes  is  evidently  apprehensive  as  to  the  outcome  for 
his  country  of  the  general  election,  the  majority  of  the  Bloc 
will  be  so  large  that  the  only  hope  of  its  adversaries  will  lie  in 
its  moderation  a  precarious  safeguard  in  truth  !  The  result  of 
the  Second  Ballot  he  attributes  to  the  wish  of  large  numbers 
to  be  on  the  winning  side.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  all  elections, 
but  no  Frenchman  seems  to  us  to  put  sufficient  value  in  an 
electoral  sense  on  the  action  of  Government  itself  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  issue.  It  is  in  fact  very  hard  to  appraise  accurately 
the  number  of  votes  won  by  official  pressure.  A  prefet  who 
wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  official  chiefs,  and  what  prdfet 
does  not  ?  will  take  care  that  every  Government  employe  under 
him  votes  straight,  the  loss  of  a  seat  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  the  constituency 
will  thus  suffer  in  a  hundred  ways  for  its  change  of  opinion. 
Many  pleasant  concessions  will  be  lost  which  Government  can 
bestow  upon  its  friends,  this  affects  an  enormous  number 
of  votes  and  weighs  heavily  when  the  actual  polling  arrives. 
A  few  official  warnings  adroitly  administered  soon  suppress 
the  discontent  which  may  have  been  widely  expressed. 
M.  Clemenceau  was  well  chosen  by  his  party  to  conduct  the 
elections.  M.  Benoist  begins  a  series  of  articles  which  promise 
well  on  the  influence  of  Machiavelli,  and  Pierre  Loti  brings  to 
its  close  his  long  extravagant  romance  of  which  a  Turkish  lady 
is  the  heroine.  M.  de  Sizeranne  has  an  interesting  criticism 
on  decorative  art  in  the  1906  exhibition  in  Paris.  We  are,  he 
thinks,  neglecting  the  construction  of  the  house  while  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  decorative  details. 


THE  JUNE  REVIEWS. 

An  article  in  the  “  Fortnightly”  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in 
favour  of  undenominationalism  in  education  ;  a  second  in  the 
“  National  ”  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  opposing  the  idea 
that  all  public  elementary  schools  must  necessarily  be  state 
controlled,  and  a  third  by  Mr.  M.  Maltman  Barrie  in  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century  ”  taking  up  the  paradoxical  line 
that  secular  education  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  religious  truth,  are  the  contributions  of  the  leading  monthly 
reviews  to  the  discussion  of  the  Education  Bill.  That  Dr. 
Boyd  Carpenter  is  concerned  for  the  future  of  religious 
education  is  beyond  question  but  how  he  hopes  to  assist 
religion  by  the  abandonment  of  denominationalism  is  hard  to 
see.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  denominational  teaching 
stands  in  the  way  of  that  reunion  to  which  so  many  good 
Christians  look  forward.  He  wants  the  Christian  Churches  to 
live  more  in  co-operation  and  less  in  competition,  but  we 
cannot  regard  his  proposed  compromise  as  anything  else  than 
surrender  to  Nonconformity  which  is  precisely  what  the 
Government  would  like.  The  direct  negative  with  which  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  meets  the  very  principle  of  the  Bill 
leaves  no  room  for  the  undenominational  idea,  and  he  boldly 
asserts  that  “  if  the  dual  system,  the  co-existence  of  State  and 
voluntary  schools,  is  abolished,  the  disappearance  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  school  curriculum  is  a  mere  question  of 
time  ”.  Mr.  Barrie’s  plea — that  the  parent  has  no  rights  in 
his  child  but  only  duties,  and  that  the  child  should  be  left  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  the  religious  instinct  which  is  inherent  in 
all  men — is  surely  the  wildest  ever  advanced  by  one  who 
claims  to  be  a  friend  of  religion.  Because  of  his  conviction 


that  the  religious  question  is  of  infinite  importance  he  opposes 
the  claims  of  both  Churchmen  and  nonconformists. 

Russia  and  her  first  Parliament  is  the  subject  of  two  articles 
in  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  one  by  Professor  Paul  Vinogradoff,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport  ;  both  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  prospect.  Professor  Vinogradoff  says  that  M.  Goremykin 
will  not  avert  the  coming  crash,  his  record  being  no  better  than 
Count  Witte’s  and  his  ability  certainly  less.  In  the  “Con¬ 
temporary  ”  Dr.  Dillon  takes  the  view  that  what  Russia  really 
needed  was  to  give  Count  Witte  unfettered  power  as  Prime 
Minister.  He  regards  M.  Goremykin  as  a  political  creature  of 
General  Trepoft.  “  So  little  weight  does  he  carry  in  Russia 
that  friends  and  enemies  alike  regard  him  as  a  political  jelly¬ 
fish.  He  is  incapable  of  planning  a  rounded  policy,  or  of  doing 
three  hours’  work  without  lying  down.  In  very  wide  circles 
the  whole  move  is  regarded  as  fraught  with  disaster  to  Russia, 
because  it  implies  a  system  and  men  at  the  head  of  the  system 
who  are  deaf  and  blind,  for,  although  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
dismiss  M.  Goremykin  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  uproot  "a  system  of  government  by  secret  caucus, 
where  every  member  is  autocratic  yet  nobody  is  responsible.” 
In  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  Professor  Vambery  gives  an 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Tartars  since  constitutional 
rights  were  proclaimed  to  all  Russians.  Colonel  C.  E.  Yate 
writing  on  England  and  Russia  in  Persia  has  much  to  say  of 
the  Baghdad  railway,  urging  that  the  British  share  in  the 
project  should  be  commensurate  with  British  interests — which 
he  describes  as  “  overwhelmingly  preponderant  ”.  British 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  subject  of  an  article  also 
in  “Blackwood”.  The  writer  says  the  state  of  things  at 
Bahrein  is  little  worthy  of  our  name  or  consonant  with  our 
reputation,  and  he  appeals  to  the  Government  to  assist  British 
officials  in  the  Gulf  who  at  present  “are  set  a  task  as  im¬ 
possible  of  accomplishment  as  that  of  the  Israelites  of  old  ;  for 
they  are  expected  to  further  the  interests  of  their  compatriots, 
maintain  the  prestige  of  their  country,  and  right  the  wrong, 
with  insufficient  authority  upon  the  spot  and  but  little  help  from 
home  ”. 

Opposite  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  controlling  native- 
races  within  the  empire  are  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley 
in  the  “Contemporary”  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Tatham  of  the  Natal 
Parliament  in  the  “National”.  As  a  colonist  Mr.  Tatham 
resents  the  line  taken  in  certain  quarters  regarding  Lord 
Elgin’s  intervention.  “  Happily,  the  common  sense  of  the 
Colonial  Office  authorities  eventually  triumphed,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  at  all  events,  the  natives  understand  that  England 
does  not  stand  for  murder  and  rapine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
she  will,  through  the  local  representative  of  the  King,  exact 
stern  and  just  retribution  from  those  guilty  of  such  crimes.  To 
encourage  them  in  any  other  belief  indeed  would  have  been 
nothingless  than  a  crime  against  humanity.”  Mr.  Temperley 
suggests  that  a  new  office  should  be  created  in  the  British 
Government  in  connexion  with  the  Colonial  Office  specially 
charged  with  native  affairs,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  show  that 
such  a  portfolio  is  not  necessary  and  is  not  likely  to  meet  with* 
approval  in  the  self-governing  colonies  when  he  says  that  every 
colony  which  has  natives  under  its  charge  has  such  a  Minister. 

A  capital  article  on  the  prospects  of  Liberal  finance  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  will  possibly 
induce  Mr.  Asquith  to  wonder  whether  after  all  he  was  wise 
not  to  take  something  off  the  income-tax.  Sir  Robert  does  not 
find  the  indications  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
mind  altogether  satisfactory  if  a  long  view  of  the  country’s 
requirements  is  taken,  but  “there  is  time  for  amendment”. 
Surveying  the  national  finances  under  various  heads,  such  as 
Imperial  defence,  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  relief  of  the 
income-tax  payer,  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation  and 
local  and  imperial  burdens,  he  contends  that  in  pressing  for 
debt  reduction  without  first  putting  taxation  right  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  wrong  path.  He  concludes  that  the  income-tax 
should  be  reduced  to  a  peace  rate  before  the  debt  is  dealt 
with  and  in  his  view  Mr.  Asquith  has  missed  an  opportunity 
for  improving  the  national  credit  and  relieving  the  taxpayer. 

“  Ibsen  as  I  Knew  Him  ”  by  Mr.  William  Archer  has  the 
first  place  in  a  good  number  of  the  “  Monthly  ”  which  seems 
now  to  aim  at  detaching  itself  from  controversial  questions  ot 
the  hour.  Two  other  articles  in  the  “Monthly”  of  particular 
note  are  Mr.  Algernon  Tumor’s  hints  to  English  landlords  for 
the  improvement  of  their  estates  and  the  betterment  of  the 
peasants’ opportunity — a  paper  that  might  be  read  with  interest 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  in  the  “Nineteenth” 
on  the  possibilities  of  peasant  ownership  in  Sussex — and  Mr. 
F.  Carrell’s  on  the  allurements  of  the  gaming  tables  of  Monte 
Carlo,  which  he  regards  as  a  permanent  temptation  to  visitors 
to  risk  their  substance.  “  On  moral  grounds  the  gaming  at 
Monte  Carlo  is  indefensible.  It  is  a  device  whereby  a  human 
failing  is  most  strongly  fostered.”  Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  in 
the  “Fortnightly”  dealing  with  “Words,  Words,  Words” 
points  out  some  of  the  solecisms  for  which  the  modern  novelist 
and  journalist— the  writer  in  the  big  reviews  as  well  as  the 
daily  paper — is  responsible.  His  hints  will  be  useful  to  them 
if  they  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  wish  to  avoid  not  merely 
slipshod  style  but  positive  errors. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ART. 

“Journal  des  Savants.”  Mai.  Paris:  Hachette.  3  fr. 

In  “La  coupe  d’or  du  roi  Charles  V.”  M.  Leopold  Delisle 
summarises  Mr.  C.  Hercules  Read’s  excellent  paper  in 
“Vetusta  Monumenta”  VII.  on  the  celebrated  cup — “  le  plus 
(pr^cieux  chef  d’oeuvre  de  l’orfeverie  frangaise  b.  la  fin  du  XIVe 
siecle  qui  soit  parvenu  jusqu’h  nous  ” — -which  the  British 
Museum  owes  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Wollaston  Franks.  The  cup,  which  represents  in  translucid 
enamel  scenes  from  the  Life  of  S.  Agnes,  was  very  likely 
ordered  by  that  refined  lover  of  art,  Jean  due  de  Berry,  to  be 
presented  to  King  Charles  V.  of  France  on  his  birthday,  which 
coincided  with  the  feast  of  S.  Agnes  on  21  January.  The  King 
died  before  the  birthday  for  which  the  gift  was  intended  came  on, 
and  the  Duke  offered  it  in  1391  to  Charles  VI.,  at  the  death  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  King  Henry  VI.  of  England  inherited  it 
from  his  uncle  Bedford,  and  it  remained  in  England  till  1606, 
when  James  I.  presented  it  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 
M.  A.  de  Lapparent’s  second  and  last  article  on  “  L’Epopee 
antarctique  ”  records  the  later  history  of  the  South  Pole  expe¬ 
ditions,  from  Ross  to  the  present  day,  and  shows  that  the 
scientific  results  already  obtained,  however  important,  are  only 
a  beginning.  Nobody  could  be  more  competent  than  M.  G. 
Radet,  the  learned  author  of  “  La  Lydie  et  le  monde  grec”,  to 
.argue  on  “  La  topographie  d’Ephese”  which  he  knows  so  well. 
Of  especial  interest  to  English  readers  will  be  M.  H.  Dehe- 
rain’s  able  study  on  “La  prise  de  possession  de  Sainte-Helene 
par  la  Grande  Bretagne  au  XVI1C  siecle”. 

“  Monuments  et  Memoires  publies  par  l’Aeademie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  et  Belles-Lettres  (fondation  Engine  Piot).  Tome  XII, 
fascicules  I  et  2.  Paris:  Leroux.  50  fr. 

M.  Lbonce  Benedite’s  “La  stele  dite  du  Roi  Serpent”  is 
rather  unsatisfactory  :  the  author  gives  us  his  views  on  the 
mythological  and  historical  associations  of  this  very  early 
Egyptian  monument  in  such  an  obscure  and  confused  way  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he  really  means.  At  any  rate 
he  utterly  fails  to  justify  the  extraordinary  infatuation  which 
led  both  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  Louvre  to  run  up  the  price 
at  the  Amelineau  sale  in  1903  to  the  extravagant  sum  of  over 
^4,000,  the  Louvre  remaining  the  highest  bidder.  In  “  Le 
chien  du  roi  Soumou-ilou  ”  M.  Leon  Heuzey  comments  in  a 
charming  and  scholarly  way  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  made  at  Tello,  the  antique  Sirpourla  or  Lagash,  by 
Captain  Gaston  Cros,  the  successful  continuer  of  the  late 
M.  de  Sarzec’s  celebrated  excavations  at  the  same  place.  The 
dog  figured  by  this  exquisite  little  monument  is  a  prototype 
of  Assourbanihabal’s  dogs  in  the  relief  at  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Nin-Isin  by  a  certain  Abba- 
dougga  who  filled  some  religious  functions  under  a  hitherto 
unknown  King  of  Ur  named  Soumou-ilou,  towards  the  last 
quarter  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  At  a  much  later  period — 
very  likely  at  the  time  of  the  Seleucids  when  the  Gra?co- Syrian 
dynast  Adadnadinakh£s  rebuilt  Sirpourla — a  small  recipient, 
in  steatite  like  the  statuette  itself,  was  added  on  the  back  of  the 
dog,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into  an  inkstand  ! 
M.  Maxime  Collignon’s  “  Deux  lecythes  attiques  h  fond  blanc 
i  et  h  peintures  polychromes  (Musee  du  Louvre  et  Musee 
.  archdologique  de  Madrid)”  is  a  capital  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek  painting  and  keramics. 
The  two  magnificent  vases  here  commented  upon  are  of  quite 
unusual  size  (96  and  95  centim.),  and  the  author  shows  that 
those  very  large  lekythoi  were  used  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  for  the  out¬ 
side  decoration  of  tombs,  in  the  same  way  as  the  marble  ones. 
The  “  Bronzes  syriens  ”  studied  by  M.  Andre  de  Ridder  are  of 
a  purely  archaeological  interest.  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse’s 
article  on  “  Les  sarcophages  peints  trouves  h  Carthage  ”  is 
of  unusual  importance,  as  the  author  introduces  here  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public  at  large  works  of  art  of  the  first  rank 
made  at  Carthage  during  the  fourth  century  B.C.  by  Greek 
.aTtists,  on  a  purely  non-Greek  motive — viz.  the  anthropoid 
sarcophagus.  The  coloured  figure  of  the  principal  of  these 
monuments,  which  were  brought  to  light  by  Father  Delattre,  is 
a  real  revelation.  “  Un  catalogue  figure  de  la  batellerie  greco- 
romaine  :  la  mosaique  d’Althiburus  ”,  by  M.  Paul  Gauckler, 
“  Dosiades  et  Theocrite  offrant  leurs  polities  h  Apollon  et  h 
Pan”,  by  M.  H.  Omont,  and  “  Un  bas-relief  de  bronze  du 
Musde  du  Louvre”,  by  M.  Etienne  Miclion,  complete  the  first 
half-yearly  fasciculus — one  of  the  best  ones  the  “  Monuments 
'Piot  ”  have  given  us  for  a  long  time. 

The  second  fasciculus  opens  with  an  excellent  article  by 
M.  Etienne  Michon  on  a  “  Lecythe  funeraire  en  marbre  de 
style  attique  ”  lately  purchased  by  the  Louvre  ;  the  author 
reviews  in  a  scholarly  and  interesting  way  the  different 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  at  the  Louvre  and  other  museums. 
M.  Gustave  Schlumberger  gives  us  a  new  and  quite  conclusive 
•  explanation  of  “  L’inscription  du  reliquaire  byzantin  en  forme 
d’tfglise  du  Tresor  d’Aix  la  Cbapelle,”  and  M.  de  M£ly  studies 


“  Le  Tresor  de  la  Sacristie  des  Patriarches  de  Moscou”.  “  Le 
Module  de  Peglise  Saint-Maclou  h  Rouen  ”,  by  M.  Arthur 
Frothingham,  “  La  Vierge  et  l’Enfant  ”,  statue  en  pierre  peinte 
(Musee  du  Louvre),  by  M.  Andre  Michel,  and  “Deux  ceuvres 
de  la  Renaissance  italienne  ”  by  M.  Gaston  Migeon  are  all 
three  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  art  during  the 
Renaissance.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are,  as  usual,  as 
perfect  as  can  be. 

“  L’Art  et  les  Artistes.”  Mai.  Paris:  173  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
1.50  fr. 

The  great  artistic  event  of  the  season  in  Paris  has  been  the 
exhibition  of  miniatures  (1750  to  1815)  at  the  Bibliotht-que 
Nationale.  M.  Henri  Bouchot  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  it  in  a 
very  interesting  article,  the  illustrations  of  which  (in  colour) 
are  exquisite.  M.  Armand  Dayot’s  “Anders  Zorn  ”  excellently 
comments  on  the  great  Danish  artist’s  works,  with  very  good 
reproductions  of  some  of  his  best  aquafortis.  “  La  Meduse  h 
Paris”  is  an  unfortunate  attempt  by  M.  Louis  Vauxcelles  to 
meddle  with  Greek  Art,  of  which  he  betrays  a  most  amusing 
ignorance.  The  marble  Gorgon’s  head  here  puffed  is  one — 
and  a  very  poor  and  late  one— of  the  many  existing  antique 
imitations  of  a  renowned  original  in  bronze  of  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
magnificent  marble  replica  at  Munich  known  as  the  Rondanini 
Medusa.  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  gives  us  his  views  on  “Carriere 
peintre  de  portraits  ”.  “  Le  Alois  Artistique”,  by  M.  Maurice 

Guillemot,  is  as  interesting  as  usual. 

“  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Mai.  Paris:  8  Hue  Favart.  7.50  fr. 

“Les  Salons  de  1906  (i€r  article)”,  by  M.  Paul  Jamot, 
shows  that  the  author  is  as  competent  and  tasteful  a  judge  in 
modern  art  as  he  is  well  known  to  be  in  Greek  and  ancient 
art.  The  article  opens  with  a  study  on  the  late  Eugene 
Carriere,  explaining  a  good  many  things  in  the  painter’s 
technique,  which  to  the  non-initiated  look  at  first  sight  rather 
unpleasant.  M.  Andre  Michel  comments  on  “  Les  recentes 
acquisitions  du  Departement  de  la  Sculpture  au  Musee  du 
Louvre”,  in  the  Moyen-age,  Renaissance  and  Temps  Modernes 
section.  “  L’Exposition  centennale  h  Berlin”,  by  M.  L.  Reau, 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  puts  before  us  a  good  many 
clever  and  genial  painters,  the  works  of  which  are  scarcely 
known  outside  Germany.  In  “L’Art  et  l’Archdologie  au 
Theatre  ”  M.  Louis  Laloy  criticises  the  scenery  of  M.  C. 
Erlanger’s  “Aphrodite  ”  at  the  Opera  Comique. 

“La  Revue  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.”  Mai.  Paris:  28  Rue 
du  Mont-Thabor.  7.50  fr. 

After  M.  Henri  Bouchot  in  “  L’Art  et  les  Artistes  ”  M.  Henri 
Marcel,  the  present  “  administrateur  ”  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale”,  gives  us  in  his  turn  an  excellent  review  of  the 
marvellous  exhibition  of  miniatures  which  lately  met  with  such 
a  great  success.  “  Houdon  portraitiste  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses 
enfants”  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  study  by  M.  Paul 
Vitry.  In  her  second  and  last  article  on  “  La  sculpture  italienne 
du  XI Ve  siecle  et  son  dernier  historien”  Mile.  Louise  Pillion 
fails  to  give  us  any  conclusive  proof  of  French  art  having 
had  any  influence  on  fourteenth-century  Italian  sculpture. 
The  article  is  however  very  clever  and  pleasant  to  read.  M. 
Raymond  Bouyer’s  first  article  on  “Les  Salons  de  1906”  is 
devoted  to  the”  pictures.  M.  Louis  Gillet’s  concluding  article 
on  “La  Renaissance  du  triptyque”  is  as  good  as  the  first 
one,  which  is  saying  much.  “  Centaure  marin  et  Silene  ”  by 

( Continued  on  page  734.) 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE,  ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY,  TRUSTEES  &  EXECUTORS. 

Head  Office— CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE 


FIRE. 


COMPANY  LIMITED. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 


LIFE. 


The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 

Head  Office  ;  92  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 


Income  .  £1,250,000. 

Total  Security  for  Policy-Holders 

five  millions  sterling. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET,  W„  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Funds,  £3,644,076.  Income,  £381,685. 


IMPORTANT  TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  ASSURE. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reserves  for  all  liabilities  this  Office  has  a  Special  Fund 
of  £259,000,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  which  falls  into  the  profits  of  the 
current  Bonus  period. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE 

Providing  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  or  at  death,  is  the 

MOST  POPULAR  FORM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  same  Rate  of  Bonus  Is  given  as  on  Whole-Life  Assurances. 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1908. 

The  Bonus  System  and  Rates  of  Premiums  have  been  recently  revised,  and  all  kinds 
of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption  Policies  and  Annuity  Bonds  are  issued. 

APPLICA  T/ONS  POE  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Guaranteed  5  %  Investment 

Policies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 

Annual  Income  .  £1,360,556 

Assets  .  £9,318,943 

Total  Payments  under  Policies  ...  £21,446,635 

Write  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office'. 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,*  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 


Quinquennial  JSonus  Distribution,  1905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 

2\  PER  CENT.  ONLY. 

The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was  -  £4,914,453 

The  Net  Liability  under  Assurance  and  Annuity 

Contracts  ------  3>937><>46 


SURPLUS  (including  ,£490,401  brought  forward)  -  £976,807 


For  Prospectus  and  ez’ery  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 


FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 
Accidents.  Burglary. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 
ANNUITIES. 


The  Corporation 
will  act  as 

Executor  of  Wills. 
Trustee 

of  Wills  and  Settlements. 

Apply  for  further  information  to  The  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
WEST-END  BRANCH:  29  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  LTD. 


The  business  of  this  Office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  Foreign  Risks  undertaken. 

LOSSES  PROMPTLY  SETTLED. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium, 
for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the 
Company,  or  to  the 

Head  Office,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


™-E  NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

Founded  1830.  LIFE  OFFICE. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 

A  New  Scheme  for  Children. 

Special  features  :  Premiums  cease  at  parent’s  death, 

the  Benefits  being  absolutely  secured. 

No  medical  examination  required. 

Write  for  Booklet  to  39  KING  ST.,  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY  «. 


FIRE.  LIFE. 

up  an  nppirpo  /  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD  OFUiLLS  j28  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD* 

ANNUAL  INCOME . £4,162,578. 

TOTAL  FUNDS . £13,062,125 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK, 

Sub-Manager — GEO.  CHAPPELL. 


Assistant  Secretaries — WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London — JOHN  H.  CROFT. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Quinquennium  (1905)  Results. 

Premium  Income  1900 

>,  1905  . 


£395,875 

£516,800 


Increase  £120,925 


Assurance  Funds  1900 
„  „  1905 


.  £322,908 

.  £742,942 

Increase  £420,034 


Surplus  on  Valuation,  £39,000. 

Additional  Representatives  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  AND  CERTAIN  PROMOTION  FOR  CAPABLE  MEN. 

Apply,  THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Chief  Office  :  26  and  27  Fariungdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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M  Etienne  Michon  is  an  excellent  and  scholarly  study  on  an 
antique  group  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  formerly  at  Versailles 
and  now  at  the  Louvre. 

“  Art  et  Decoration.”  Mai.  Paris :  Librairie  Centrale  de3  Beaux- 
Arts.  2  fr. 

“  Les  Peintures  d’Henri  Martin,  pour  le  Capitole  de 
Toulouse  ”  form  the  object  of  an  interesting  monograph  by  M. 
Hemi  Marcel ;  the  coloured  facsimile  of  one  of  the  artist's 
studies  is  again  a  marvel  of  technical  skill.  M.  Leonce 
Bdnedite  gives  us  a  good  obituary  of  the  late  great  painter 
Fantin-Latour.  The  pageant  held  at  Brussels  last  year  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Belgium  s  inde¬ 
pendence  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Renouard  in  a  series  of 
lively  sketches  which  M.  Paul  Vitry  reviews  in  “  Une  nouvelle 
s£rie  de  Dessins  de  Paul  Renouard”.  “Les  Ouvrages  de 
Ferronnerie  de  Grosset  ”,  by  M.  Ch.  Gennys,  gives  us  a  good 
example  of  art  in  iron  work. 

“les  Arts.”  Mai.  Paris :  24  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  2  fr. 

In  “Les  Salons  de  1906”  M.  Henri  Vauxcelles  finds  him¬ 
self  on  his  own  ground,  and  the  article  as  well  as  the  illustra¬ 
tions  is  first  rate.  M.  Gaston  Migeon’s  second  article  on 
“  La  Collection  de  M.  Paul  Gamier  ”  is  devoted  to  the  works  of 
art  of  the  middle  ages  and  Renaissance  in  this  splendid 
collection  ;  “  Fantin-Latour  :  Groupes  et  portraits  d’artistes  et 
d’Hommes  de  Lettres”,  by  M.  Adolphe  Jullien,  is  a  most 
important  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  artistic  and 
literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  736. 


“  An  Hotel  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  demands.” 

Extract  from  Tariff. 

BEDROOMS  •  -  from  5s.  ‘ 

SUITES  -  „  25s. 

No  charge  for  light  or  attendance. 

BREAKFAST  ■  2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d. 

LUNCH . 3s.  6d. 

DINNER . 5s. 

Illustrated  Tariff  post  free  upon  application  to 
the  Manager. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  CECELIA,  LONDON." 




per  day. 


w 


ARING  and  GILLOW,  Limited. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  IRREDEEM¬ 
ABLE  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  will  be  CL<DSED  from  Monday, 
the  18th  inst.,  to  Saturday,  the  30th  instant,  both  days  inclusive,  for  the  payment, 
on  the  2nd  July  next,  of  the  half-year’s  interest  to  30th  June,  1906.  Notice  is  also 
given  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares 
will  be  Closed  from  Monday,  the  18th  inst.  to  Saturday,  the  23rd  inst.,  both  days 
inclusive,  for  the  payment  on  2nd  July  next  of  the  Quarterly  Dividend  to  30th  June, 
xoo6.  By  Order, 

J.  RITSON,  Secretary. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


“SPECIAL’ 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle . 5s.  6d. 

Ivory  Handle . 7s.  6d. 

Kropp  duplex  STROP  7s.  6d. 


A  pair  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21s. 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ...  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


HOSPITAL  SUNDAY.  JUNE  17th. 


HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron  : — -II. M.  THE  KING. 

President  and  Treasurer — The  Right  Plon.  TIIE  LORD  MAYOR 


34th  YEAR. 


HEAR  THE  CRY  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

This  year  money  is  badly— cryingly  needed. 

There  are  Hospitals  which  know  not  where  to  turn  for  mere  daily  maintenance. 
More  than  one  great  Hospital,  to  which  poor  mothers  take  their  children— poor 
men  their  wives— sees  disaster  ahead. 

There  is  no  sum  too  large  to  be  given— there  can  be  none  too  small. 

Think  what  sickness  means  to  the  Poor,  whose  Home  is  often  one  squalid  room  . 
The  Hospitals  ask  no  question  as  to  creed  or  race— only— Are  you  suffering  ? 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  Hospital  Sunday,  the  money  collected  will  be  divided 
among  *247  Hospitals  and  Institutions  to  enable  beds  to  be  tenanted. 

NOT  A  PENNY  FOR  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 


Last  Year  £71,466  was  Distributed. 

This  Year  Hospital  Sunday  pleads  for 
at  least  £100,000. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HERRING,  our  generous  friend,  has  again  promised 
to  add  one-fourth  to  the  amount  collected  in  Places  of  Worship,  as 
well  as  to  a  supplemental  collection  in  the  City,  up  to  a  gift  ot 


5’000'  Bankers  :-IlANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hie  Offices,  connected  with  the  Mansion  House,  are  at  18  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

’  i?r\AfTT\rn  UAV  riTRRIF 


*  31  General  Hospitals,  |  32  Convalescent  Homes, 

63  Special  Hospitals,  I  23  Cottage  Hospitals, ^ 

25  District  Nursing  Associations. 


13  Institutions, 

60  Dispensaries,  and 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAV. 


A  DAY  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  COUNTRY. 

On  SATURDAY,  MAY  26th,  and  every  WEDNESDAY 


and  SATURDAY 

UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

CHEAP  DAY  EXCURSIONS 

WILL  BE  RUN  FROM 

A.M.  I  A.M. 

London  (Euston)  ..  . .  at  9  20  I  Hampstead  Heath  ..  . .  at  9  2 

Kilburn  ..  . . .  9  15  I  Finchley  Road . 95 

Kensington  (Addison  Road)  ..  ,,  9  10  Brondesbury  ..  ..  ..,,99 

Uxbridge  Road . .  9  12  |  Willesden  Junction  ..  ..  „  9  30 

TO 


KENILWORTH,  GUY’S  CLIFFE,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  and 
WARWICK,  including  Coach  drive  through 
Shakespeare’s  Country. 


Fares  :  s.  d. 

3rd  Class  Rail  Journey  and  Coach  Drive  ...  ...  ...  13  o 

3rd  Class  Rail  only  to  and  from  Stratford-on-Avon  ...  6  6 


For  full  particulars  see  handbills,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Stations  and  Town  Offices,  or  write  to  Enquiry  Office, 
Euston  Station,  N.W. 

London,  May  1906.  FREDERICK  HARRISON. 

General  Manager. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANp£RS0N|  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P.  &  o 

CALCUTTA, 

TASMANIA, 


FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
and  New  Zealand. 


P.  &  o. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 


apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 

From  the  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Quarter  ending- 
31st  March,  1906. 


TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  ..  .,33,382-49202. 

Total  yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..  ..  11-418  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Dr. 

Cost. 

£  s. 

d. 

Cost  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses 

35)5^5  5 

6 

O 

12  2*058 

Developing 

369 12 

4 

O 

O  1*5I7 

Milling  Expenses 

11,308  18 

1 

O 

3  10*417 

Cyaniding  Expenses  .. 

7>755  9 

3 

O 

2  7-832 

Accumulated  Slimes 

3,805  6 

1 

O 

I  3‘6l9 

Crown  Dump  Treatment 

I.l64  2 

7 

O 

0  4-778 

General  Charges.. 

3>4°3  7 

6 

O 

i  i*q6q 

Monthly  amount  written  off  for  additions  to 
Machinery  and  Plant 

1,000  0 

O 

O 

0  4*104 

Head  Office  Expenses  . . 

2,705  6 

9 

O 

0  11*104 

67,097  8 

I 

3 

2  n-398 

Working  Profit  ..  ..  . 

73,161  0 

2 

I 

5  0*286 

£140,258  8 

3 

£2 

7  11*684 

Cr. 

Value. 

£  S. 

d. 

Value  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 

By  Gold  Account . 

140,258  8 

3 

2 

7  11*684 

Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Donations .  133  o  o 

Interest  and  Exchange  . .  ..  .  o  13  6 

Legal  Expenses  in  connection  with  Winchester  House  Slags  ..  307  5  3 

Net  Profit .  74,494  1°  8 


^74,937  9  5 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

By  Working  Profit  brought  down .  ..  ..  73,161  o  2 

Interest  and  Sundry  Revenue . 1,776  9  3 


£74.937  9  5 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.  d. 

Machinery,  Plant  and  Buildings  ...  ...  ..  ..  ..  3,796  15  3 
Less  Amount  written  off  for  additions  to  Machinery  and  Plant..  1,000  o  o 


£2,796  15  3 


WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

OF 


WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 


This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER, 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporary  designs. 

Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices  :  £2  2s.,  £\  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable.  Special  Railway  facilities. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


WAKINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artistU 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmanit, 
Paris  1  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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Mr.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

AFGHANISTAN. 

By  ANGUS  HAMILTON  ,  Author  of  “  Korea,”  &c. 

With  Map,  Illustrations,  and  Numerous  Appendices.  Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[ e  X Z  IVeefC. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  its  relations  with 
Russia  and  India.  The  political  and  economic  aspects  are  fully  discussed. 
The  general  reader  will  be  fascinated  by  the  sketches  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
j  Ameer,  and  the  valuable  description  of  the  Oxus,  its  fords,  trade,  and  the 
I  strategic  value  of  the  roads  which  approach  it. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

GEORGE  MOORE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

MY  DEAD  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  .  .a. 

{.Next  Week. 

LEO  TOLSTOY  :  His  Life  and  Work. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS,  LETTERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL  MATERIAL. 

Compiled  by  PAUL  BIRUKOFF  and  Revised  by  LEO  l'OLSTOY. 

In  1  vol. ,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  6s.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE “  We  see  the  prophet  in  the  making,  the  genius  I 
in  full  ferment,  and  learn  to  understand  better  than  before  both  the  peculiar 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  ‘  the  great  writer  of  the  Russian  land.’  ” 


FELICITY  IN  FRANCE. 

By  CONSTANCE  MAUD.  , »,J. 4,. 

Miss  Maud,  already  well  known  as  an  acute  and  sympathetic  observer  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  here  gives  us  her  impressions  of  various 
journeyings  in  Touraine  and  other  parts  of  Trance,  and  of  a  stay  in  a  Trench 
convent.  She  writes  with  humour  and  understanding,  and  her  new  book  will 
certainly  add  to  her  reputation. 


NOTABLE  61-  NOVELS. 

|  THE  STORY  THAT  HAS  THRILLED  THE  WHOLE 

WORLD. 

THE  JUNGLE. 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR.  [Fourth  Impression  just  ready. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH’S  New  York  correspondent  says  : — “Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.” 

THE  TALK  OF  LONDON. 

THE  SPHINX’S  LAWYER 

By  FRANK  DAN  BY,  Author  of  “Pigs  in  Clover.” 

IN  THE  SHADOW. 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND. 

Mr.  \V.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — “  Extremely  interesting, 
well  told,  vivid,  and  picturesque.” 

THE  SIN  OF 
GEORGE  WARRENER. 

By  MARIE  VAN  VORST, 

Author  of  “  Amanda  of  the  Mill.”  [Next  week. 

THE  MAN  OF  PROPERTY 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  [Second  Impression. 

S  KETCH :— “  Its  originality,  its  shrewd  sarcasm,  the  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  it  shows,  raise  it  far  above  the  average.” 

THE  BANDS  OF  ORION. 

By  CAROLINE  GROSVENOR  IliSSmm.) 

FIRST  REVIEW : — “Deserves  to  make  as  big  a  sensation  as  ‘Called 
Back.1  Fixes  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  holds  it  spellbound  to  the  end.” 

TaHre  C/ESAR’S. 

N.  DICKINSON. 

ACADEMY :  —  “  The  writing  and  character-drawing  are  admirable,  the 
coherence  of  the  narrative,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  conversations  are 
handled,  the  wit  abounding,  are  proofs  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  ability.” 


THINGS 

By  H. 


WHAT  BECAME  of  PAM. 

By  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN, 

Author  of  “  Pam.”  [Second  Impression. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE “  Those  who  read  'Pam*  No.  i  will 
scarcely  need  urging  to  read  ‘  Pam '  No.  2  ;  but  those  who  have  read  neither 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  read  both.” 


London:  W.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Great  Buildings  and  how  to  Enjoy  them  :  Gothic  Architecture 
(Edith  A.  Browne).  Black.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

National  Gallery,  London  :  The  Dutch  School.  Newnes.  3*.  6d. 
net. 

Biography 

Saint  Bernardine  of  Siena  (Paul  Thureau-Dangin.  Translated  by 
Baroness  G.  von  Hugel).  Dent. 

FICTION 

Paul  Jerome  (Mrs.  Mary  Koch).  Greening.  6s. 

In  the  Shadow  (Henry  C.  Rowland).  Ileinemann.  6s. 

The  Grip  of  Fear  (Sidney  II.  Burchell).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
Count  Bunker  (J.  Storer  Clouston).  Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Agony  of  Love  and  Hate  (A.  R.  King).  Drane.  6s. 

Hi-You  (Robeit  Elliott).  Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker. 

The  Cubs  (Shan  F.  Bullock).  Laurie.  6s. 

The  Spoils  of  Victory  (B.  Paul  Neuman).  Murray.  6s. 

History  and  Arch.eoi.ogy 

Ancient  Records  of  Egypt:  Historical  Documents  (Vol.  III.  J.  H. 

Breasted).  Chicago:  At  the  University  Press. 

Derby  :  Its  Rise  and  Progress  (A.  W.  Davison).  Bemrose.  5?. 

Paris  (T.  Okey).  Dent.  4 s.  6d.  net. 

English  Seals  (J.  Harvey  Bloom).  Methuen,  is.  6d.  net. 

History  of  Warwick  School  (A.  F.  Leach).  Constable,  ior.  net. 

Natural  History 

Fishermen’s  Weather  (Edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo).  Black.  7 s.  6d. 
Reprints  and  Translations 

Plutarch’s  Lives  (Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Aubrey  Stewart  and 
George  Long.  4  vols.).  Bell.  8s.  net. 

Ballads  and  other  Poems  (Tennyson).  Macmillan.  2 s.  net. 

Aylwin  (Theodore  Watts-Dunton).  Henry  Frowde.  5 r.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Knowledge  of  God,  and  its  Historical  Development  (Henry 
Melvill  Gwatkin.  2  vols.)  Edinburgh :  Clark.  12r.net. 

The  Shakespeare  Symphony  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Ethics  of  the 
Elizabethan  Drama  (Harold  Bayley),  12s.  6 d.  net  ;  Plato  as  an 
Introduction  to  Modern  Criticism  of  Life  (Emil  Reich),  10s.  6 d. 
net.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

An  Introduction  to  Logic  (H.  W.  B.  Joseph).  Oxford:  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  9 s.  6 d.  net. 

Problems  in  Animal  Metabolism  (J.  B.  Loathes).  Murray.  7 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Travel 

Children  of  Far  Cathay  (Charles  J.  H.  Halcombe).  Hong  Kong 
“Daily  Press”  Office.  6s. 

Audubon’s  Western  Journal:  1849-1850  (John  W.  Audubon);  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.  (Elias 
Pym  Fordham.  Edited  Dy  Frederic  Austin  Ogg).  Cleveland  : 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  $3  net  each. 

India  under  Royal  Eyes  (H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby).  Allen.  12 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Picturesque  Brittany  (Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Bell.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
G.  Bell).  Dent.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Verse 

When  I  was  King,  and  other  Verses  (Henry  Lawson),  3*.  6 d.  net  ; 
The  Old  Bush  Songs  (Edited  by  A.  B.  Paterson),  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
Sydney  :  Angus  and  Robertson. 

Songs  to  a  Singer,  and  other  Verses  (Rosa  Newmarch).  Lane.  5r.net. 

Miscellaneous 

Annotation,  Descriptive,  Manual  of,  for  Library  Catalogues  (E.  A. 

Savage).  Library  Supply  Company.  5r.  net. 

A  propos  de  la  Separation  des  Eglises  et  de  l’Etat  (Paul  Sabatier. 

Troisieme  Edition).  Paris  :  Fischbacher.  3  fr. 

Education,  Primary,  Reform  in  (J.  G.  Hagmann.  Translated  from 
the  German). "  Williams  and  Norgate.  2r.  6 d.  net. 

Examinations  in  Combined  Training  (Major  E.  C.  Heath).  Christo¬ 
phers,  4  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  ir.  6 d.  net. 

German  Workman,  The  (William  Harbutt  Dawson).  King.  6s.  net. 
Heresies  of  Sea  Power  (Fred  T.  Jane).  Longmans.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Music,  Catalogue  of  Manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum  (Augustus 
Hughes- Hughes.  Vol.  I.  :  Sacred  Vocal  Music).  Printed  by 
Order  of  the  Trustees.  2ir. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June:— Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3  fr.  ;  Nineteenth  Century,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  National  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ; 
Contemporary  Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  Independent  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ; 
Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Monthly  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Black¬ 
wood’s,  2s.  6 d.  ;  La  Revue,  2  fr.  50 ;  Harper's,  ir.  ;  Century 
Illustrated,  is.  4 d.  ;  The  Muncey,  6 d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  ir.  ; 
Temple  Bar,  6 d.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  United  Service 
Magazine,  2 s. ;  Modern  Language  Teaching,  6 d. ;  The  Shanachie 
(Dublin),  is.;  East  and  West  (Bombay),  ir.;  Mercure  de  France, 
1  fr.  50  ;  The  School  World,  6 d.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  The 
Catholic  World,  254-.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3 m.  ;  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews,  is.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2 s.  ;  Cassier  s 
Magazine,  is. 
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JUST  OUT. 


INDIA  UNDER  ROYAL  EYES 

By  H.  F.  PREVOST  BATTERSBY. 

With  165  Illustrations  from  Photographs  specially  taken  by  tlle  Aulh 

472  pp.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  ne  . 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  bring  the  great  Eastern  Empire  home 
to  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  English  people ;  to  explain  ^simp^y 
and  illustrate  vividly  the  Public  Life,  and  the  Socia  ,  Native 

Military  Problems  of  India,  as  well  as  her  Art.  Scenery,  and  Native 


Customs.  _ 

days  WITH  WALT  WHITMAN 

a,?°o 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

GEORGE’S  WHIMS.  The  Strange 

Experiences  of  a  Guaulian.  By  PHILIP  WHITHARD. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

« For  r;ght  appreciation  of'  Georges  Whims'  we  Ieoh  with  confidence  to  the 

^hltaZy’am  using  ....  absolutely  unique  in  plot . a  holiday  companion 

one  of  the  best." — SPUR  T 1 NG  LIFE. 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION  of 

RUSKIN 

Edited,  with  Additions,  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  by 
E.  T.  COOK  and  ALEXANDER  WEDDERBURN. 

This,  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION,  consists  of 

80  different  Works  in  37  Volumes, 

Illustrated  with  1  400  PLATES  AND  WOODCUTS,  in  addition  O  oyer 
100  other  DRAWINGS  by  RUSKIN  not  hitherto  reproduced,  together 
much  Unpublished  Matter.  Limited  Issue.  Sold  only  in  Sets. 

Large  medium  8vo.  (9}  by  61).  Holliston  cloth,  uncut  edges,  2os.  net 

per  volume. 

VOLUME  XXIV.— JUST  OUT. 

VFNICE  AND  PADUA,  including  St.  Mark’s 

V  RES?.Gu5?TO  aH5eMV  OF  VENICE  GIOTTO  AND  HIS 
WORKS.  520  pp.,  with  75  Plates,  4  Woodcuts,  and  facsimile  of  MS. 

Complete  Prospectus,  with  Methods  of  Payment,  sent  on  application. 
London:  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 

NEW  VOLUME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

8vo.  18s. 


LONGMAN’S,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2a.  Weekly. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 


SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE. 

INDIA’S  WEALTH  AND  WHAT  SHE 

OWES  TO  ENGLAND. 

CAN  MR.  WYNDHAM  BE  TRUSTED? 

DEMOCRACY,  BEAUTY  AND  CLOTHES. 


Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

Alexander 
Hamilton 

By  F.  S.  OLIVER. 


An  Essay  on 

American 

Union. 


The  Times “  Mr.  Oliver  has  chosen  his  hero  well.  lie 
has  written  of  what  Hamilton’s  career  illustrates  and  teaches 
with  great  ability,  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  persuasiveness. 
He  has  depicted  Hamilton  with  force  and  clearness,  with 
humour,  with  sympathy,  and  charm.  He  has  treated  a  big 
subject  in  a  large  and  masterly  way.  No  book  lias  appeared 
lately  which  conveys  a  more  valuable  lesson  or  one  more  tact¬ 
fully  and  skilfully  unfolded.” 

The  Outlook. — “  Mr.  Oliver  has  revealed  for  the  first  time 
to  the  average  English  reader  the  significance  of  an  extraordinary- 
personality  and  the  waning  of  a  period  ;  he  has  thrown  reflex 
light,  as  he  intended,  upon  the  deepest  of  our  own  problems, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  say  that  he  has  written  one  of 
the  distinguished  books  of  a  decade.  Since  Lord  Rosebery  s 
monograph  upon  Pitt,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  most  nearly  related 
in  style  and  method,  there  has  been  no  equally  acute  criticism 
of  the  idea  of  statesmanship  and  the  psychology-  of  popular 
government.” 

The  National  Review.— “  Mr.  Oliver  has  written  a  life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  ...  of  which  we  need  only  say  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  And,  besides  being  a  sympathetic 
biography  of  a  remarkable  character,  it  is  a  stimulating  and 
suggestive  political  study,  which  should  be  read  by  all  English¬ 
men  interested  in  constructive  Imperialism.'’ 

The  Scotsman.— “  A  stimulating  book  .  .  .  conspicu¬ 
ously  fertile  and  happy  (partly  because  not  timid)  in  the 
political  and  personal  portraiture  of  Hamilton  himself  and  of 
the  more  influential  and  assertive  among  his  fellow-workers 
and  his  opponents.” 

The  Daily  News. — “The  author  has  accomplished  his 
task  with  admirable  judgment  and  entire  success.  His  forcible 
style  lends  vigour  and  reality  to  the  various  characters  as  they 
cross  the  stage,  while  his  political  insight  gives  a  permanent 
value  to  the  work.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph.— Hamilton  stands  out  vividly 
and  certainly  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Oliver  has 
given  proof  of  a  power  to  brush  aside  irrelevancies  and  grasp 
the  essentials  of  a  situation  which  is  rare  indeed  in  this  age  of 
chroniclers.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette.— “  Mr.  Oliver’s  book  is 
carefully  studied  and  admirably  written.  No  better  example 
of  this  kind  of  history  has  appeared  for  many  months.” 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Tribune.— “Mr. 

Oliver’s  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  or  a  biography, 
but  ‘  merely  an  essay  on  the  character  and  achievements  of  a 
man  who  was  the  chief  figure  in  a  series  of  striking  events.’ 
This  is  perhaps  rather  too  modest  a  claim.  ...  As  to  a 
biography  of  Hamilton,  a  living  portrait  of  the  man  himself  is 
vigorously  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  historical  and  political 
chapters.” 

The  Standard.— “  This  clear  and  philosophic  estimate  of 
Hamilton’s  personality  and  work.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “Mr.  Oliver’s  essay  is  a 
masterly  performance.” 

The  Ethical  Review .— “  Mr.  Oliver  has  an  excellent 
style  and  can  sketch  a  character  with  effect.  ” 

The  Glasgow  Herald.  — “  Perhaps  the  main  interest  of 
the  volume  for  British  readers  will  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
sane  Imperialism  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  made  an  interesting 
and  instructive  object-lesson ;  not  so  much  an  example  to 
follow  in  detail  as  a  suggestive  inspiration  to  illuminate  and 
clarify  the  present  problems  of  Imperial  unity  and  a  world-wide 
British  policy.” 

The  Record  Herald,  Chicago.— “No  other  English¬ 
man  has  shown  himself  more  familiar  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  America  during  the  revolutionary  epoch.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail.— “  A  searching  study 
and  presentment  of  the  struggles  of  that  critical  period  of 
American  history  which,  thanks  largely  to  the  influence,  of 
Hamilton’s  potent  personality,  ended  in  a  firm  and  enduring 
union  of  States.” 


Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 

PRICE  12/6  NET. 

London : 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 

And  of  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 
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EDUCATION. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

T\T  OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  on  WEDNES- 

_j_\J  DAY,  JULY  25  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  an  EXAMINER 
in  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  J.  Lawrence,  D.Lit.,  M.A. 

The  examiner  appointed  will  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  Examination  of 
both  Internal  and  External  Students,  and  will  be  eligible  for  two  annual  re- 
elections.  The  remuneration  of  the  Examinership  consists  of  a  Retaining  Fee  for 
the  year,  and  a  pro  rata  payment  for  Papers  set,  Answers  marked,  and  Meetings 
attended.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  Principal,  with  any  attestation  of 
their  qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  JUNE  18. 
if  testimonials  are  submitted,  three  copies  should  be  forwarded.  Original  testi¬ 
monials  should  not  be  sent  .  (It  is  particularly  desired  that  no  application  of  any 
kind  be  made  to  individual  Members  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

ARTHUR  W.  RUCKER,  Principal. 
University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

May,  1905. 

THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  BRITISH,  ANGLO-SAXON 
AND  ENGLISH  COINS,  FORMED  BY  AN  ASTRONOMER, 
RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

\/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

Ji  »  -L  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  n,  1900,  and  following  day,  at  One  o'clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  EARLY  BRITISH,  ANGLO-SAXON, 
and  ENGLISH  COINS,  formed  by  an  Astronomer,  recently  deceased,  comprising, 
amongst  other  rarities  the  following  pieces  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  series  :  Pennies  of  Cuthred  King  of  Kent  (79),  Baldred  (80)  ;  Offa  King  of 
Mercia,  with  and  without  bust,  several  varieties  (82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  88)  ;  Cynethrith, 
Queen  of  Offa,  with  bust  (92)  ;  Coenwulf,  with  and  without  bust  (93,  97,  98)  ;  Ceoi- 
wulf  I.,  with  bust  (99,  100) ;  Beornwulf,  with  bust  (rot)  ;  Berntulf,  with  bust  (102) ; 
Aetbelstan  I.  of  East  Anglia,  without  bust  (105)  ;  Aethelweard,  without  bust  (107)  ; 
St.  Martin  of  Lincoln  (121);  Aethelbeard  Abp.  of  Canterbury  (123)  ;  Abp.  Wulfred 
(125);  “  Sede  Vacante”  (131)  ;  Ecgbeorht  King  of  Wessex,  with  bust,  Canterbury 
Mint  (136,  137);  Alfred  the  Great,  with  bust  and  monogram  of  London  (153): 
Edward  the  Elder,  without  bust  or  mint,  the  rare  Floral  and  Ecclesiastical  types 
(162,  163,  164,  165),  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  catalogues  may  be  had. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1VX  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
StraDd,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  June  12,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  WORKS  of  ART,  comprising  English,  Continental,  and  Oriental 
Porcelain — Old  English  Pottery,  including  a  collection  of  Lustre  Ware,  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  a  Gentleman — silver  plate,  bijouterie,  Antiquities,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

V"'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

QT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON.— 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  above  School  on  TUESDAY, 
June  26th,  1906,  and  on  the  following  days,  for  filling  up  several  vacancies  on  the 
Foundation.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

THE  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  ROMAN  COINS,  FORMED  BY 
AN  ASTRONOMER,  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1 VX  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  13,  1906,  and  five  following  days,  at 
One  o’clock  precisely,  the  Important  Collection  of  ROMAN  COINS,  in  gold, 
silver  and  bronze,  formed  by  an  Astronomer,  recently  deceased. 

May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  catalogues  may  be  had. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

J _ j  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes.— 14  Pavilion  Parade, 

Brighton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

J _ j  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

No.  662,  Just  Published,  consists  of 

A  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  ON  PHILOLOGY'. 

Post  free  on  application  to 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  Loudoun  Road, 

J _ j  N.\V. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester  ;  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905.— Write  for  Prospectus. 

HIHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

VV  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

CLAISHER’S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE 

JUNE  SUPPLEMENT  NOW  READY. 

Extensive  Purchases  of  Publishers’  Remainders  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLA1SHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

T7  A.  WHITE,  B.A.  (Classical  and  Mathematical 

JL  •  Honours,  Camb.),  receives  or  visits  Pupils  for  University,  public  exams.,  &c. 
Over  150  passed.  Terms,  2s.  per  hour. — 40  Oxford  Gardens,  Notting  Hill  Station. 

CLINGING,  Public  Speaking. — Mdme.  M.  Veltrino 

(13  years  principal  Anglo-Italian  Studio)  offers  free  Voice  Trials.  For  appoint¬ 
ments  (Bond  Street  or  otherwise),  also  for  copy  of  “  Unique  Record  of  15  years’  in¬ 
variable  success  with  Voices  of  every  description,”  address,  1  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Maida  Hill. 

Also  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  one  of  French  Novels, 

Classics,  &c. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling.  Composition,  Press  Illustration,  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  f  100,  £30,  ^15.  Local  King’s  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses.— Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

/COCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6. — Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

TT  URSTPIERPOINT  COLLEGE.— CHURCH  OF 

XT  ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Definite  instruction  in  the  History  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  45  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

Ibotels  anb  Boarbino  Ibouses. 

TT  EDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne. — Mr.  P.  J. 

Iv  VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  &c.,  on  application. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

17  ASTBOURNE.— PUPILS  COACHED  for  Uni- 

1  a.  versities,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  ist  class  Previous 
Exam  ,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford. — G.  Colville,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Park  View,  16  Blackwater  Road. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

1  v  Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools’  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne. — Apply  Headmaster. 

TYRIGHTON.— St.  EDMUND’S  (High-class,  Old- 

1)  established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton."  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

T  ANGLEY  HOUSE,  Dawlish,  Devon.— Board  and 

J _ j  Residence  for  Ladies.  Special  advantages  for  delicate  girls.  Bracing, 

sunny  winter  climate.  Sea  and  moorland  air.  Genial  companionship.  Fast 
through  trains. — Prospectus  from  Proprietor. 

TTOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

X  JL  Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.— Prospectus  on  application. 

rT"0  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

X  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address— CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

L v  Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  ...  182  ...  ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year .  0  14  1  .  0152 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  .  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

738 

'C'  ASTBOURNE.— 85  Royal  Parade.— Board  resi- 

l' y  dence,  35$.,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 
Good  cooking.  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell. 

17  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Gervaise,  Bourne  Street.— Apartments,  bed  and  sitting- 
-L-'  room.  Reasonable  terms.  Suitable  for  gentleman. — Apply,  Mrs.  Lennard. 

!  JT  ASTBOURNE.— Dante  House.  23  Gildredge  Road.  Comfortable  board  resi- 

dence  or  apartments.  Early  dinner. — Apply,  Miss  E.  \  aughan. 

P  ASTBOURNE.— 19  Gildredge  Road.  Apartments  or  bedrooms.  Centra! 
situation.  Reasonable  terms. — Mrs.  A.  Tewton. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

BEING  A  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CONTENTS  OF  THE 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  a  storehouse  of  antiquarian, 
historical,  genealogical,  literary,  bibliographical,  topographical,  and  other  information  which  the  best 
writers  and  observers  of  the  time  contributed  ;  the  foremost  names  in  English  literature  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  pages,  with  the  result  that  it  furnishes  such  a  mass  of  valuable  information  as  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  This  rich  collection  of  material,  scattered  through  some  224  volumes,  has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible,  except  to  those  who  possess  a  complete  set  of  the  old  Magazine,  and  even  with  this,  the  finding 
of  any  given  piece  of  information  was  so  laborious  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  diligent  student. 

In  this  series  of  volumes,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  from  1 73 1  to 
1868,  which  are  worth  preservation,  are  collected  together  and  classified  under  subjects,  one  or  more  volumes 
being  occupied  by  each  topic.  By  this  means  the  reader  of  the  present  day  has  presented  to  him  all  that 
endless  fund  of  information  concerning  The  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Traditions,  Literature, 
Architecture,  Manners  and  Customs,  Folklore,  Bibliography,  Ecclesiology,  Superstitions  and  Traditions 
of  his  own  country,  which  has  instructed  and  entertained  ourselves  and  our  forefathers,  in  a  form  which  can 
be  referred  to  easily,  and  made  available  for  study  in  separate  topics,  or  used  as  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading  by  those  who  are  interested  more  superficially  with  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

In  its  pages  will  be  found  out-of-the-way  and  little-known  particulars  concerning  the  remoter  districts  of 
all  the  counties  of  England,  which  do  not  appear  in  Histories  of  England,  or  Local  County  Histories.  It 
thus  becomes  the  Englishman’s  Vade  Mecum  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  land.  And  as  the  information  is 
supplied  by  contemporary  writers,  it  becomes  the  more  valuable,  as  showing  the  state  of  information  on  the 
subjects  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  their  contribution  to  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Each  subject  in  the  volume  is  furnished  with  a  copious  and  carefully  compiled  index,  so  that  the  rich 
storehouse  of  information  which  the  work  contains  is  put  at  the  easy  command  of  the  student  or  general 
reader. 

IT  THUS  FORMS  A  COMPLETE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  FOUND  ON  THE  SHELVES  OF  ALL  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  information  furnished  in  the  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Prospectus,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 


What  the  Press  has  said  concerning’  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

“  That  there  is  very  much  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  permanent  interest  no  one  has  denied ;  few,  however,  had  any  notion 
that  there  was  so  much  wheat  among  the  chaff  as  Mr.  Gomme  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  .  .  .  We  are,  ourselves,  familiar  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Series,  and  have  not  detected  any  omission  of  the  least  importune ed’-^Athenaum. 

“  A  vast  amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information  is  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  it  is 
no  small  gain  to  have  it  thus  revived.” — Spectator. 

“The  value  of  these  collections,  which  have  the  advantage  of  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  set  of  this  library  will  soon  be  very  covetable.” — Academy. 

“  The  Editor  has  performed  his  work  with  accuracy  and  discretion,  while  his  mode  of  classification  is  excellent.” — Saturday  Review. 


mr  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  “SATURDAY  REVIEW ”  FOR  A  LIMITED 

TIME  ON  VERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS . 


The  entire  Work,  in  Thirty  Volumes,  in  handsome  cloth 
gilt  binding,  is  published  at  £11  5s.,  but  it  will  be 
sold  to  Subscribers  for  a  short  time  at  the  net 
price  of  XOs.  As  the  offer  will  not 

be  kept  open  indefinitely,  purchasers 
are  strongly  advised  to  send  in 
their  names  immediately 
on  the  enclosed  form. 


ORDER 
FORM. 

The 

Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  purchaser 
of  a  set  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
Library  as  described  in  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  £7  10s. 


The 

Gentleman’s 
Magazine 
Library, 
£7  10s. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Date 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 

NEW  GAZETTEER. 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World. 

EDITION  OF  1906. 

Containing  References  to  over  100,000  places— their  Population, 
Location,  and  Industries. 


ACCURATE, 

UP-TO-DATE, 

PRACTICAL. 

INVALUABLE  TO 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  EDITORS 

GEOGRAPHERS. 


“All  the  modern  advances  of  geography  are  capably  exhibited, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  editors.” — Athenccum. 

“As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book,  we  have 
found  it  complete.” — Spectator. 

“The  whole  world  is  covered  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and 
fulness.  The  British  Empire  looms  large  all  through  it.  .  .  .  The 
publishers  rightly  claim  for  it  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
its  minutest  details  in  the  year  1905 —  Standard. 

Imperial  8vo.  (pp.  2,053),  strongly  bound  in  half 
morocco,  £2  2s.  net. 


COMPLETION  OF 

THE  MONTEZUMA  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS 

OF 


WILLIAM 

HICKLING  PRESCOTT 


In  22  Yols.  8vo.  Price  £13  15s.  net. 


With  no  full-page  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Goupil,  of  Paris,  on  India 

paper. 


History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico . 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  . 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second 

Biographical  and  Literary  Miscellanies  . 

The  Life  of  William  Hiekling  Prescott 


...  four  volumes. 
...  three  ,, 

...  four  ,, 

...  four  ,, 

...  four  ,, 

...  two  ,, 

...  one  ,, 


As  there  are  only  100  Copies  for  sale  in  England,  early 
application  is  necessary. 


FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  JESSUP. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Seddon,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  died 
suddenly  at  sea  on  Sunday  after  his  visit  to  Australia. 
His  advent  to  public  life  marked  the  complete  transi¬ 
tion  of  his  colony  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new  and 
his  thirteen  years  of  premiership  saw  through  many 
interesting  domestic  experiments.  One  day  when  in 
London  during  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations,  he 
was  with  the  New  Zealand  veteran  Sir  George  Grey 
whose  attendance  was  desired  at  a  function  being  held 
upstairs.  Sir  George  Grey  did  not  wish  to  go  because, 
he  said,  the  climb  was  too  much  for  him.  Mr.  Seddon 
promptly  picked  the  aged  statesman  up  in  his  brawny 
arms  and  carried  him  to  the  meeting.  That  incident 
symbolised  Mr.  Seddon’s  career.  He  believed  that  the 
new  was  quite  capable  of  embracing  all  that  was  best 
in  the  old. 

Ah  Sin  has  scored  again.  No  doubt  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  of  the  Tibet  indemnity,  announced 
by  Mr.  Morley  a  few  days  ago,  is  good  for  us  :  but  the 
chief  satisfaction  must  be  felt  by  China  who  has  scored 
at  every  point.  Her  shadowy  and  lost  suzerainty  over 
Tibet  has  been  reasserted  and  firmly  established.  She 
has  got  rid  of  both  Russian  interference  and  a  trouble¬ 
some  Dalai  Lama  who  had  been  allowed  to  reach  man¬ 
hood.  She  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  her  monopoly 
of  the  Tibet  tea  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indian  leaf. 
By  advancing  the  indemnity  she  retains  a  hold  over  the 
Tibetan  government  which  she  can  utilise  no  doubt 
whenever  she  likes,  and  she  has  hastened  the  unfortunate 
evacuation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley — a  strategic  loss  to  us  1 
of  great  importance.  All  this  has  been  gained  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  yen  or  moving  a  soldier,  at 
immense  cost  to  the  Indian  revenues,  though  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  officials  towards  the  Tibet  Mission  was 
one  of  more  than  passive  obstruction. 


Pending  the  result  of  the  judicial  inquiry  which  has 
already  been  instituted,  it  is  well  not  to  jump  to 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  attack  on  the  party 
of  British  officers  in  Egypt.  They  were  apparently  in¬ 
vited  to  shoot  pigeons  in  a  village  near  Tanta,  and 
were  set  upon  by  the  villagers,  with  the  result  that 
Captain  S.  C.  Bull  died  from  his  wounds,  and  two 
others  suffered  serious  hurt.  No  details  as  to  the 
affair  are  forthcoming,  and  the  whole  thing  may  have 
been  due  to  pure  accident.  It  is  however  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  Egypt  has  recently  passed 
through  a  state  of  unrest  in  consequence  of  Turkish 
intrigue  and  aggression,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  inquiry  proved  that  recent  events  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  and  the  present  unhappy  incident  are  in  some 
way  connected. 

Bambaata,  it  has  since  been  officially  announced,  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst. 
Colonel  Mackenzie’s  success  compensates  for  the  failure 
of  the  sweeping  movement  and  appears  to  have  had  a 
demoralising  effect  on  the  rebels.  Timely  information 
was  received  of  the  intention  of  the  Zulus  to  pass 
through  a  gorge  to  Sigananda’s  stronghold,  and  Colonel 
Mackenzie  by  a  skilfully  executed  movement  got  into 
position,  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  inflicted  severe 
punishment  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions.  Their 
losses  were  great,  and  the  importance  of  the  affair 
was  seen  a  few  days  later  when  Sigananda,  who 
has  been  Bambaata’s  chief  ally,  surrendered.  Colonel 
Mackenzie  is  energetically  pursuing  his  advantage  and 
the  back  of  the  rebellion  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
broken. 

There  is  a  certain  piquancy  about  an  important  lecture 
on  British  developments  delivered  before  a  society  like 
the  Colonial  Institute  by  a  gentleman  who  was  born  a 
Frenchman  and  converted  into  an  ardent  British 
Imperialist  by  Cecil  Rhodes.  Mr.  Lionel  Decle,  under 
the  direction  of  the  author  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
scheme,  has  done  as  much  as  any  explorer  to  assist  the 
expansion  and  consolidation  of  British  influence  in 
Africa.  He  claims  to  be  the  only  man  who  has  travelled 
twice  over  every  portion  of  British  Africa  from  the  Nile 
to  Table  Bay,  and  his  long  address  on  Tuesday  gave  in 
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as  summary  a  form  as  possible  some  account  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  that  has  been  made  in  opening 
up  the  whole  continent.  But  we  are  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  work,  and  Mr.  Decle  is  fertile  in 
suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
developed,  such  as  the  use  of  elephants  and  motor¬ 
cars  in  certain  districts  and  the  creation  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute  composed  of  practical  men  to  look 
after  the  planters’  interests  in  the  Central  provinces. 
With  all  our  efforts  and  progress  Mr.  Decle  says  we 
have  not  made  our  great  African  dominions  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  they  might  be. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  opening  of  the 
Austro-Hungary  Delegations,  which  sit  this  year  in 
Vienna,  would  pass  without  some  incident  emphasising 
the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  two  peoples,  though 
the  Governments  themselves  have  fixed  up  a  truce.  A 
mob  of  Dr.  Lueger’s  anti-Semitic  party,  passing  the 
building  in  which  the  Hungarian  Delegation  was  being 
held,  broke  the  windows  and  burned  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  Dr,  Wekkerle,  and  M.  Kossuth  in  effigy. 
Apologies  were  offered  subsequently  by  Austrian 
Ministers.  As  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Goluchowski  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Committee  of  the  Delegation,  treating  of 
foreign  topics  now  well  worn,  such  as  the  Morocco 
Conference  and  the  Triple  Alliance;  and  saying  no¬ 
thing  new  in  the  most  conventional  language.  It  is 
remarked  that  his  reference  to  Austro-Hungary’s  action 
at  Algeciras  does  not  agree  with  the  German  Emperor’s 
telegram  to  him.  But  was  it  expected  that  it  would,  or 
would  be  otherwise  than  diplomatically  ambiguous  ? 

Ever  since  the  Russian  Premier  announced  that  the 
ministry  would  not  accept  the  political  programme  of 
the  Douma,  the  critical  question  has  been  whether  a 
parliamentary  government  would  be  formed  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Douma  itself.  After  a  fortnight  there  is  no 
change  in  the  situation.  If  the  Tsar  were  driven  or 
induced  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  accept  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  ministers  by  the  Douma,  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tional  position  of  that  body  would  be  changed  and  we 
could  then  in  truth  speak  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
Though  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  reported,  it  is  only  part  of  the  Douma's  tactics  ; 
the  object  being  to  create  the  impression  that  this  is  the 
only  course  to  prevent  further  outbreaks  of  the  armed 
revolution.  The  answer  of  the  Court  party  is  that  this 
is  a  bugbear  ;  and  they  insist  that  the  reforms  they 
admit  to  be  necessary  must  and  will  be  effected  without 
recognition  of  the  Douma  as  a  veritable  parliament. 
In  the  meantime  the  Douma  talks  and  rages  and  boils 
over  ;  so  far  with  no  results  that  are  measurable. 

In  Parliament,  two  nights  only  were  given  to  the 
Education  Bill  this  week  instead  of  the  three  at  first 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Government.  This  points  to  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  a  tolerably  open  secret  that 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  Clause  4.  One  section  would, 
no  doubt,  like  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  local 
authority  to  allow  special  denominational  teaching  in 
transferred  schools,  where  four-fifths  of  the  parents 
desire  it  ;  but  Mr  Lloyd-George,  for  the  noncon¬ 
formists,  would  naturally  object.  The  only  important 
point  discussed  in  committee  was  whether  it  should 
be  compulsory  on  local  authorities  instead  of  optional 
as  in  the  Bill  to  take  over  denominational  schools 
at  the  desire  of  the  trustees.  The  point  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  by  refusing  to  take  over  schools  where 
four-fifths  of  the  parents  wish  for  denominational  teach¬ 
ing,  local  authorities  could  evade  Clause  4,  even  if 
made  compulsory.  Mr.  Birrell  made  much  of  the  need 
for  corresponding  compulsion  on  the  trustees  of  Church 
schools  and  agreed  to  accept  a  clause  allowing  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Education  by  either  party.  But  the 
nonconformist  Liberals  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Evans 
strongly  resented  this.  They  need  not,  for  the 
apparent  concession  is  as  illusory  as  all  the  others. 

Already  notice  of  closure  of  the  Education  Bill  has 
been  given.  The  Prime  Minister  is  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  point  on  Monday  next.  The  Bill  is  to  be 
guillotined  so  as  to  be  through  Committee  by  20  July. 
The  plea  put  forward  for  the  decision  is  a  desire  to 


give  the  Lords  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Bill  on 
second  reading  while  the  Commons  are  taking  Supply. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  this  great  consideration  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Peers  by  the  Government.  It 
all  shows  once  more  how  the  House  of  Commons 
is  losing  its  significance.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
Bill  has  been  obstructed  ;  yet  large  parts  of  it  will 
pass  undiscussed  at  the  bidding  of  the  Executive. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  to  do  the  same  in  his  time.  There  is  no 
party  case  here  :  the  leaders  on  either  side  recognise  that 
there  is  no  need  to  trouble  much  about  the  views  of  the 
House.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
the  closure.  There  is  talk  of  the  second  part  of  the  Bill, 
as  to  trusts  and  endowments,  being  dropped,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Welsh  section.  An  autumn  session  is  certain. 

What  happens  when  you  call  “  No  ”  and  vote  “Aye  ”  ? 
This  conundrum  apparently  had  not  been  put  for  some 
time,  to  judge  by  the  delighted  excitement  the  House 
was  thrown  into  when  Mr.  Rutherford  put  the  question 
to  the  Speaker  on  Wednesday.  The  Opposition  did 
not  desire  to  press  to  a  division  Captain  Craig’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  ;  but  the 
ministerialists  and  labour  members  did.  So  a  number 
of  them  shouted  “No”  when  the  Speaker  put  the 
amendment,  but  afterwards  voted  in  the  “  Aye”  lobby. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Rutherford  put  his  conundrum.  With 
the  help  of  “  May  ”  it  was  discovered  that  the  name  of 
any  member  who  called  “  No  ”  and  voted  “  Aye  ”  must 
be  struck  out  of  the  “  Ayes  ”  and  added  to  the  “  Noes  ”. 
But  Mr.  Rutherford  could  only  identify  Mr.  Shackleton 
and  Mr.  Parker,  and  of  these  unfortunately  Mr.  Parker 
did  not  “  shout  ”  at  all,  being  too  much  overcome,  with 
the  rest  of  the  House,  by  inextinguishable  laughter. 
But  Mr.  Shackleton  was  duly  added  to  the  two  “  Noes  ” 
and  this  labour  member  will  go  down  as  one  of  three 
who  voted  for  a  tariff  reform  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  speech  to  the  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club  on  Tuesday  is  not  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote,  if  it  promote  anything,  the  unity  of  the  Unionist 
party  for  which  the  Duke  professes  so  great  a 
solicitude.  In  any  case  such  a  profession  must  be 
suspect,  coming  from  one  who  has  given  active  assist¬ 
ance  to  Radical  opponents  of  Unionist  candidates. 
There  was  not  much  point  in  the  Duke’s  indignation  at 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  speaking  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  him¬ 
self  settling  the  affairs  of  the  party.  Has  the  Duke 
forgotten  the  party  meeting,  in  February,  which 
endorsed  the  fiscal  concordat  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  after  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Duke’s  criticism  of  that  agreement  ?  Whether  the 
Lords  will  be  greatly  affected  by  his  advice  to  them  not 
to  put  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  Commons  over 
the  Education  Bill  we  shall  see  later.  But  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  the  Government  will  so  transform  their  Bill 
that  the  House  of  Lords  could  accept  it  without  vital 
amendment. 

Effective  opposition  is  the  salt  of  party  politics,  and 
just  at  present  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  this  salt, 
which  is  bad  for  both  parties  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
for  the  State.  But  it  must  be  effective  opposition. 
What  useful  ends  could  the  Liberals  possibly  have 
hoped  to  serve  by  opposing  the  return  of  Mr.  Lyttelton 
as  member  for  S.  George’s,  Hanover  Square?  They 
declare  that  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  is  very  weak, 
and  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  really  regret  this 
as  a  Parliamentary  evil.  Why  then  arrange  to  oppose 
Mr.  Lyttelton’s  return,  and  why  oppose  it  in  a  place 
where  a  Liberal  has  not  the  faintest  imaginable  chance 
of  success  ?  This  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  spirit 
of  mere  mischief  or  even  rancour  that  marked  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  return  for  the  City.  It 
gives  an  impression  not  of  principle  so  much  as  of 
pettiness.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Liberal  candidate 
almost  at  the  last  moment  did  not  make  amends. 

We  are  a  trifle  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  the  good  of 
the  Unionist  party  that  detailed  reports  of  the  choosing 
of  the  candidates  for  the  vacancy  in  the  City  repre¬ 
sentation  should  be  published.  As  they  appear  in  the 
press  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  about  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  or  that  candidate  which  is 
not  fortunate.  Some  of  the  incidents  verge  on  the 
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ridiculous.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  surprised  that 
the  Liberal  papers  have  been  chortling'  with  glee  over 
the  affair.  The  City  of  London  is  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  constituency  :  it  should  surely  choose  and  select  its 
Parliamentary  representatives  with  coolness  and  dignity. 
On  Monday  six  names  were  brought  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  Lord  Curzon  who  however  withdrew. 
In  the  end  after  argument  and  show  of  hands  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury  was  chosen. 

The  statue  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Waldo  Storey,  was  unveiled  in  the  members’  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Three  speeches  each 
excellent  of  its  kind  were  made  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn — 
the  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee — the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  nobody,  not  even  the  most  innocent,  and 
therefore  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic,  party  poli¬ 
tician  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  throughout  the  bitterest  party 
struggles,  were  friends,  on  the  best  of  terms  :  this  has 
been  widely  known  for  a  long  time.  Many  people  will 
recall  the  delightful  touch  of  friendship  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
lament  in  the  House  that  he  felt  a  sense  of  “widow¬ 
hood  ”  at  the  time  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  defeat  at 
Derby.  But  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — Lord  St.  Aldwyn 
— and  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  close  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  one  another  is  a  thing  not  really  intelligible 
to  the  party  man,  who  gets  his  view  of  the  leaders  and 
their  relations  to  one  another  solely  from  the  papers 
and  the  reports  of  speeches.  Indeed  if  the  party  rank 
and  file  were  actually  persuaded  that  their  heroic 
leaders  were  on  such  friendly  terms  with  their  wicked 
opponents,  enthusiasm  would  soon  wane. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  speech  on  Sir  William  Harcourt 
— “  ‘  Harcourt  ’,  for  we  can  now  begin  without  offence 
to  speak  of  him  without  his  Christian  name  ” — was 
admirable,  instinct  with  feeling,  and  perfect  in  form  ; 
the  best  of  style  because  there  was  no  straining  after 
style.  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  tribute  one  might  describe  as 
more  searching  and  uncommon.  Eloquent  wit,  readi¬ 
ness  in  debate  and  so  forth  these  Harcourt  had  ;  but 
others  shared  these  Parliamentary  gifts  who  lacked 
what  he  possessed  greatly — “a  quality  which  I  can 
only  describe  as  personality  :  whether  he  spoke  or  was 
silent,  no  man  could  forget  for  a  moment  his  presence 
which  was  instinctively  felt  ”.  How  with  these  gifts, 
and  with  a  will  that  seemed  rarely  to  waver,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  does  not  stand  out  as  really  “great”,  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  understand.  Was  it  the  opportunity 
he  lacked  ?  But  the  great  men  have  made  their  own 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  one  or  two  checks  while  the 
Workman’s  Compensation  Bill  has  been  in  the  Standing 
Committee.  He  had  a  case  in  resenting  the  proposal 
to  cut  down  the  period  for  which  incapacity  must  last 
before  compensation  is  payable  but  he  was  defeated.  On 
the  amendment  as  to  the  insurance  of  their  employes 
by  employers  in  the  pottery  trades  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  submit.  Considering  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  trades,  whose  dangers  have  been  often 
described,  and  are  well  known,  there  was  very  little 
force  in  his  contention  that  as  compulsory  insurance 
was  not  applied  elsewhere  by  the  Bill  it  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  into  the  pottery  trades.  A  better  argument 
would  be  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  some  other 
cases.  More  serious  trouble  has  now  arisen.  The 
Committee  has  extended  the  Bill  to  shop]  assistants 
and  clerks  when  less  than  three  are  employed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  refuses  to  accept  this  and  will  probably  move 
its  rejection  in  the  House. 

So  much  has  been  heard  of  poverty  and  pauperism  at 
Poplar  and  West  Ham  that  the  revelations  now  being 
made  there  of  extravagance  and  maladministration  in 
the  workhouse  appear  the  more  striking  both  in  their 
seriousness  and  their  humour.  Comment  cannot  yet  be 
made  as  if  these  particular  charges  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  and  vulgar  extravagance  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates  of  the  poorest  district  in  London  were  true.  They 
are  still  sub  judice  ;  but  they  are  very  much  what  one 
would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  is  a  stock  feature  of  most 
workhouse  administration.  Mr.  Crooks  personally  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  implicated  ;  but  he  is  half  in¬ 


dignantly,  half  plaintively,  complaining  of  the  wither¬ 
ing  of  his  popularity.  He  is  jeered  at  in  the  streets,  he 
says,  as  if  he  had  done  a  murder.  It  must  be  painful 
to  Mr.  Burns,  whose  official  is  holding  the  inquiry,  to 
see  his  old  friend  in  such  straits  notwithstanding  their 
little  differences  about  farm  colonies  and  “steamboats” 
which  were  revealed  during  Mr.  Burns’  speech  some 
days  ago. 

The  National  Conference  on  Infantile  Mortality  may 
have  admired  the  “robust  optimism”  for  which  Mr. 
Burns  is  famous,  but  its  members  must  have  reflected 
sadly  that  his  speech,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  there 
must  be  a  revolution  in  the  national  customs  and  ways 
of  life.  When  you  gather  that  all  fathers  and  mothers 
must  be  good,  and  must  not  bet  or  drink,  and  that 
mothers  must  not  work  for  several  months  before  con¬ 
finement  and  for  several  months  after,  and  that  they 
must  nurse  their  own  children — often  by  the  way  a  sheer 
impossibility — and  so  on,  you  think  of  Utopia  and  sigh. 
After  this  there  is  a  considerable  fall  into  bathos  when 
Mr.  Burns  winds  up  with  the  imposing  declaration  that 
he  intends  to  introduce  a  Municipal  Milk  Bill.  And 
what  will  the  Woman’s  Right  to  Work  Association  say 
to  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  laundress  and  set  up  the 
“launderer”  in  her  stead?  If  this  would  reduce  the 
mortality  of  our  linen,  as  it  might,  as  well  as  of  our 
children,  there  ought  to  be  popular  support  for  it. 

The  King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium  at  Midhurst 
took  its  place  on  Wednesday  among  the  many  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  associated  with  the  King’s  name  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  intended  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  step  towards  applying  the 
most  approved  methods  of  consumption  cure  to  those 
who  are  not  poor  enough  to  take  advantage  of  more 
public  institutions.  The  idea  of  the  building  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  to  the  King  by  a  German  sani- 
torium  and  an  anonymous  donor  has  supplied  the 
funds.  Fresh  air  and  healthy  surroundings  are  no 
doubt  highly  important  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  very 
recently  by  experiments  on  lupus,  which  is  caused  by 
the  consumption  microbe,  that  of  two  cases  which  may 
be  treated  by  the  Finsen  light  one  will  be  successful 
the  other  not,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  resisting 
power  of  the  patient.  When  this  is  strengthened 
by  an  infusion  of  a  certain  serum  the  light  becomes 
effective.  The  value  of  an  institution  like  that  of 
Midhurst  is  that  all  methods  have  their  chance. 

Scandal  follows  scandal  in  regard  to  the  Chicago 
meat-packing  expose.  The  President  has  done  his  best 
to  give  stringent  legislative  effect  to  his  disgust,  but 
Washington,  having  recovered  from  its  first  horror,  is 
now  engaged  in  minimising  the  security  that  the  tinned 
meat  trade  shall  in  future  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of 
common  decency.  The  House  of  Representatives  by 
imposing  the  cost  of  inspection  on  the  Government 
instead  of  on  the  packers,  as  was  originally  proposed, 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  offenders  to  an 
extent  which  suggests  that  the  Beef  Trust  has  success¬ 
fully  pulled  the  familiar  wires.  Necessarily  no  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  in  as  strong  a  position  in  dealing  with  the 
packers  when  the  outlay  has  to  go  on  the  Estimates  as 
they  would  be  if  they  were  given  a  free  hand.  Chicago 
is  paying  heavily  for  its  revolting  abuse  of  its  opportu¬ 
nities.  The  tinned  meat  trade  is  at  a  stand-still,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conscientious  packers  are 
suffering  with  the  rest.  Whatever  improvement  may 
take  place  in  its  methods  Chicago  will  not  readily  re¬ 
cover  from  this  set-back. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell  has  been  made  a  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  in  succession  to  Lord  Justice  Stirling,  who  has 
retired.  Mr.  Neville  K.C.,  an  able  Chancery  barrister, 
takes  Mr.  Justice  Farwell’s  place.  Mr.  Neville  is  a  well- 
known  Liberal,  but  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  him 
on  that  ground.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  appointment  any¬ 
one  would  think  of  calling  a  political  job.  As  for  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  it  is  almost  a  case  of  the  Government 
turning  the  other  cheek.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  has  made 
history  and  it  has  been  a  troublesome  history  for  the 
Liberals.  Between  them  Lord  Halsbury  and  the  new 
Lord  Justice  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  Government’s 
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trouble  with  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  appointment  may  be  a  thank- 
offering  for  the  elections  which  turned  so  largely  on  the 
trade  union  trouble.  It  is  not  said  how  the  War  Stores 
Inquiry  is  to  go  on  now  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  becomes 
a  Lord  Justice.  If  he  is  to  interrupt  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  he  has  had  to  interrupt  that 
of  his  own  court,  the  matter  is  serious.  The  Chancery 
Courts  have  so  little  business  that  their  judges  may 
make  spare  time,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  chronically 
in  arrear.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  Lord  Justice  that 
is  needed  as  a  new  Court  of  Lords  Justices. 

The  Motor  Union  in  the  person  of  Lord  Royston  is 
prosecuting  the  driver  of  a  coach  who  deliberately 
struck  at  the  chauffeur  with  his  whip  as  he  passed. 
The  plea  is  that  the  motor  dangerously  crowded  the 
coach.  Proceedings  are  pending.  Talking  of  motor 
cases,  we  came  across  this  unpublished  scintilla  juris  of 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  the  other  day — it  is  much  better 
than  some  of  his.  During  the  trial  of  a  recent  action, 
the  usual  questions  of  speed  and  damage  turning  up, 
the  Judge  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence  this 
memorandum  :  “  ‘  Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt — pacem 

appellant.’ — Tacitus.  Translation  :  They  make  a  soli¬ 
tude  by  driving  too  fast — and  then  say  the  pace  was 
reasonable.  C.  D.” 

Two  capital  speeches,  of  a  light  quality,  were  made 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Curzon  on  Thursday  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Library.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
presided,  stated  that  the  institution  was  as  prosperous 
as  ever.  Mr.  Balfour  considers  ephemeral  literature 
“legitimate”,  but  is  glad  that  the  London  Library 
does  not  stock  it :  did  not  Archbishop  Temple  declare 
that  he  found  light  contemporary  fiction  a  necessity  as 
relaxation  after  severe  work  ?  The  pity  is  that  it 
should  be  not  only  light  but  drivel.  Lord  Curzon 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  own  book-making  days. 
He  was  wont  to  carry  about  many  large  books  on 
serious  subjects  in  a  Gladstone  bag,  and  once,  when  the 
train  jerked,  this  bag  crashed  down  on  the  head  of  a 
fellow  passenger,  who  was  furious.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  porter  who  put  it  on  the  rack.  It  is  hard  to  say 
anything  too  severe  about  the  man  who  in  the  streets 
carries  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  at  right  angles  to 
his  body,  prodding  people  absent-mindedly  in  the  neck 
and  face  ;  but  he  is  a  lesser  offender  than  the  man  who 
tries  to  balance  his  heavy  luggage  over  other  people’s 
heads  in  a  railway  carriage.  We  have  observed  and 
half  engaged  in  scenes  of  anarchy  resulting  from 
this  act. 

People  have  been  found  in  all  ages  ready  to  die  for 
religion  ;  the  only  thing,  it  is  said,  they  will  not  do  for 
religion  is  live  for  it.  For  the  stage  on  the  other  hand 
there  seem  to  be  people  ready  both  to  die  and  to  live. 
Surely  the  enthusiasts  glad  to  stand  for  thirty  hours  or 
more  outside  the  pit  door  of  a  London  theatre,  exposing 
themselves  to  all  the  arctic  and  tropic  terrors  of  an 
English  June,  in  order  to  see  a  matinee  performance, 
would  hold  life  a  cheap  sacrifice  for  this  sacred  cause. 
To  see  the  jubilee  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  people  began  to 
take  up  their  stand  on  the  pavement  outside  Drury 
Lane  not  long  after  daybreak  on  Monday  morning, 
though  the  performance  did  not  begin  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  If  only  the  English  people 
brought  to  its  work  the  enthusiasm  and  the  bodily 
endurance  which  it  brings  to  its  play,  how  prosperous 
and  efficient  we  should  be. 

But  thoughstandingat  the  pit  door  for  more  than  thirty 
hours  to  see  a  play  does  seem  rather  mad,  this  particular 
occasion  was  certainly  high  above  the  average.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  deserves  all  the  public  homage  she  is  given. 
She  has  used  her  choice  gifts  only  to  the  good  and 
right  amusement  of  people.  Hers  is  one  of  those  rare 
personalities  that  appeal  to  people  with  and  people 
without  taste.  We  hope  that  this  is  only  the  first  of 
her  jubilees.  The  London  stage  without  Irving  and 
without  Miss  Terry,  and  nobody  promising  to  take 
their  places — why,  in  such  a  case,  we  might  all  just  as 
well  turn  into  a  music-hall  after  dinner  as  go  to  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  taking  seats  for  the  theatre  weeks 
beforehand. 


HOSPITALS  AND  CHARITY. 

SO  long  as  the  London  hospitals  have  to  live  on 
charity,  it  would  be  grievous  if  Hospital  Sunday 
showed  any  slackening  in  the  stream  of  benevolence. 
All  the  signs  point  to  the  probability,  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  certainty,  that  before  long  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  hospital  administration  will  have  to  admit 
the  impossibility  of  relying  upon  haphazard  public  sup¬ 
port  supplemented  by  casual  windfalls.  At  one  of 
these  great  institutions  at  least  we  know  that  the 
officials  are  almost  distracted  by  the  incompatibility  of 
what  they  are  expected  to  do  with  the  uncertainty  and 
slenderness  of  the  resources  supplied  to  them  by  charity 
for  doing  it.  Any  serious  falling-off  in  the  contributions 
on  Hospital  Sunday  would  bring  them  suddenly  into  the 
state  of  bankruptcy  on  the  verge  of  which  they  con¬ 
stantly  stand.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  : 
there  are  others  well  known.  Where  things  are  not  in 
such  desperate  plight  there  is  a  constant  and  almost 
hopeless  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  requirements  of 
the  scientific  and  practical  work  of  modern  hospitals 
while  relying  mostly  on  an  antiquated  system  of  charity. 
No  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  hospitals  at  heart 
can  fail  to  be  anxious  when  forecasting  the  results  of 
this  present  Hospital  Sunday.  The  method  by  which 
hospitals  are  supported  is  wholly  wrong  ;  but  as  yet 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  they  are  supported  at  all. 

It  is  the  peculiar  hardship  of  those  who  live  on  charity, 
however  good  their  moral  claims  to  it  may  be,  that  the 
forgetfulness,  or  capriciousness,  or  indifference  from 
whatever  cause  of  the  benefactor  may  bring  on  their 
heads  undeserved  and  irreparable  misfortune.  We  do 
not  know  anything  that  shows  the  unfortunate  position 
of  the  hospitals  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  their 
officials  are  so  timorous  about  anything  which  may 
affect  the  contributions  of  Hospital  Sunday.  They  may 
confess  that  they  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  avoid 
before  long  applying  to  the  State  for  help ;  they  have 
not  the  least  belief  that  any  possible  extension  of 
charitable  aid  will  save  them  from  having  recourse 
to  this  means  in  the  end.  But  it  is  not  criticism 
of  their  administration  they  fear  for  its  effects  on 
Hospital  Sunday.  They  fear  lest  even  the  suggestion 
that  private  charity  is  inadequate  should  curtail  what 
they  expect  from  it.  So  miserably  precarious  is  this 
source  of  income.  Thus  the  hospitals  are  driven 
to  assume  an  unworthy  attitude  towards  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  charity.  For  popular  charity  is  largely  a 
matter  of  fashion  :  it  is  not  the  genuine  charity  which 
gives  for  love  of  its  object  and  is  for  that  reason  per¬ 
manent  and  to  be  relied  upon.  Charities  are  like 
epidemics  :  they  spring  up  suddenly  and  as  suddenly 
disappear  and  the  fashionable  charity  of  the  day  is  not 
that  of  to-morrow.  And  so  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
instead  of  increasing  in  proportion  to  hospital  require¬ 
ments  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  dwindling. 

Much  of  the  time  and  thought  given  by  managers 
and  secretaries  and  other  officials  is  expended  not  on 
the  practical  administration  of  the  hospitals  but  on 
plans  for  appealing  to  and  stimulating  a  charity  which 
is  always  tending  to  decline.  They  are  always  trying 
to  raise  money  ;  and  when  a  man  is  so  impecunious 
that  he  has  to  devote  a  disproportionate  share  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  effort  to  this  operation  he  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  his  business.  Hospital  managers 
who  shrink  from  applying  for  State  aid  because  it  may 
discourage  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  benevolent  work, 
ought  to  consider  how  much  of  their  very  laudable 
effort  is  spent  in  merely  raising  funds  instead  of  on 
their  useful  and  wise  administration.  Besides  this  they 
are  not  masters  of  the  funds  they  do  raise.  As  a  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  subscriptions  they  must  apply  them 
not  in  the  scientific  administration  of  the  hospital  but 
on  a  plan  dictated  by  anti-vivisectors,  or  by  those  who 
think  contributions  to  the  hospitals  are  misapplied  if 
they  are  partly  employed  in  keeping  up  the  medical 
schools.  The  medical  schools  are  undoubtedly  being 
starved  by  a  lack  of  funds  which  is  largely  due  to 
this  enforced  allocation  of  subscriptions  ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  for  help  to  their  medical  schools  that  the 
hospitals  will  be  driven  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices, 
and  make  application  for  State  funds  which  would,  of 
course,  in  some  way  or  other  imply  control  by  the  State. 
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There  is  great  virtue  in  charity  no  doubt,  but  there  is 
often  also  a  good  deal  of  inequality  which  may  be 
injustice  ;  and  this  some  of  the  hospitals  especially  feel, 
partly  owing  to  the  central  administration  of  the  fund 
and  partly  owing  to  the  allocation  of  the  contributions 
as  just  mentioned.  Some  of  the  hospitals  which  had 
large  special  contributions  from  particular  patrons  now 
only  share  in  proportion  with  other  claimants,  and  the 
number  of  these  is  constantly  increasing  ;  in  some  cases 
not  so  much  for  the  public  benefit  as  for  individual  pro¬ 
fessional  interests.  So  that  a  large  hospital  formerly 
doing  very  well  in  contributions  may  find  itself  with 
steadily  diminishing  resources  even  though  the  bulk 
of  charitable  contributions  ove,r  the  whole  area  may 
increase  ;  and  the  tendency  as  we  have  seen  is  ail 
the  other  way.  Some  hospitals  with  large  endow¬ 
ments  may  avoid  the  evil  consequences  to  their 
medical  schools  which  spring  from  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  demanded  by  anti-vivisectors,  and  those  short¬ 
sighted  people  who  cannot  see  that  the  benefits  of 
hospital  and  medical  school  are  reciprocal,  and  that  one 
cannot  be  crippled  without  crippling  the  other.  Such  hos¬ 
pitals,  while  allocating  their  contributions  as  required, 
may  yet  apply  any  portion  of  their  endowments  which 
formerly  went  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  hospital  to 
keeping  up  their  medical  schools.  In  this  they  have 
an  advantage  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  hospitals 
which  have  to  rely  wholly  or  mostly  on  charitable 
contributions.  When  charity  therefore  is  so  indis¬ 
criminate  and  unequal,  and  when  it  is  constantly  tending 
to  render  all  plans  uncertain,  to  have  to  rely  solely  on  it 
must  be  very  disheartening  ;  and  this  in  fact  hospital 
authorities  are  finding  and  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by  making 
application  to  the  State  for  relief. 

We  do  not  think  there  is.  Individual  effort  and 
benevolence  may  be  extolled,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  what  is  the  natural  work  of  the  community  at 
large  cannot  be  left  to  the  uncertain  and  sporadic 
goodwill  of  individuals.  The  lunatic  hospitals  and  the 
poor-law  hospitals  are  not  supported  by  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  confusion  of  ideas  that 
the  general  hospitals  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  different 
footing.  Charity  in  regard  to  them  simply  wraps  itself 
in  a  mantle  of  sentimentality,  and  turns  into  an  in¬ 
dividual  virtue  what  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  public 
duty.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  are  engaged  not  simply  in 
alleviating  individual  pain  but  in  studying  disease  in 
all  its  relations  to  the  public  health,  it  becomes  absurd 
to  think  of  them  as  a  mere  theatre  for  the  display  of 
the  private  virtue  of  charity.  We  believe  that  only  two 
countries  that  need  be  taken  into  account  are  at  this  ele¬ 
mentary  stage.  They  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  American  methods  are  not  just  now  in 
such  high  repute  that  we  can  regard  the  association  as 
flattering.  With  these  exceptions  hospitals  are  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  public  institutions  and  supported  by 
State  contributions  ;  and  State  representatives  are  on 
their  governing  bodies.  To  what  extent  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  would  affect  the  reorganisation  of 
our  hospitals  is  too  difficult  a  question  to  discuss  here  ; 
but  it  would  at  least  secure  a  very  desirable  object 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  hospitals  cannot  solve  by 
appealing  for  charitable  subscriptions.  It  would  mean 
that  the  people  who  are  able  to  contribute  and  who 
ought  to  contribute,  but  do  not,  would  as  citizens  have 
to  contribute.  The  hospital  managers  are  right  wrhen 
they  say  they  ought  to  contribute  ;  but  what  a  citizen 
ought  morally  to  do  in  the  way  of  public  service, 
especially  when  he  ought  to  pay  money,  is  usually 
secured  by  a  definite  legal  obligation.  If  all  paid  who 
ought  to  pay  for  the  hospitals,  the  burden  would  be 
very  light  on  each  individual.  Those  who  are  generous, 
and  support  the  hospitals  far  beyond  any  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  they  might  be  under,  would  find  plenty  of  room 
for  their  munificence  in  many  ways  now  neglected, 
which  would  benefit  the  nation.  The  legal  support  of 
hospitals  is  probably  not  a  question  of  rating  as  now 
understood.  To  place  this  new  burden  on  the  present 
class  of  ratepayers  alone  would  be  to  allow  the  very 
people  to  escape  whom  it  is  desired  to  make  pay.  But 
the  time  of  the  latter  will  come  when  personal  property 
is  made  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  rates. 


MR.  SEDDON— IMPERIAL  SOCIALIST. 

MR.  SEDDON  was  neither  by  the  cast  of  his  mind 
nor  by  education  the  man  to  state  his  beliefs  and 
the  reason  for  his  acts  in  the  form  of  a  general  political 
or  social  theory.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  classify 
himself  as  a  Radical,  and  to  be  the  party  opponent  of  the 
Conservatives.  But  if  we  consider  the  policy  for  which 
his  Ministries  were  responsible  in  New  Zealand  there  is 
no  other  way  of  describing  him  than  as  a  collectivist  or 
socialist.  In  his  hands  radicalism  lost  its  old  asso¬ 
ciation  with  individualism.  He  did  not  consider  that 
the  State’s  duty  was  only  to  keep  the  arena  of  industry 
free  for  individual  initiative  or  at  most  to  prune  its  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  State  to  him  was  a  convenient  instrument 
for  doing  many  things  which  have  been  usually  left 
to  private  enterprise  :  and  under  his  guidance  New 
Zealand  became  the  nearest  approach  to  the  socialistic 
state  of  which  so  far  we  have  practical  experience.  But 
he  was  not  only  a  socialist  :  he  was  an  imperialist  and 
this  is  a  combination  which  to  some  seems  surprising. 
It  has  led  them  to  deny  that  he  was  a  socialist  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  imagine  there  is  necessarily  an  incompatibility 
between  socialism  and  imperialism.  But  that  is  mere 
theory  ;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Seddon  proved  the  contrary  in 
his  own  person.  If  it  were  necessary  to  define  a 
socialist  as  a  man  who  holds  revolutionary  political 
principles,  who  is  a  republican,  and  whose  ideal  is 
the  breaking  up  of  an  empire  into  separate  fractions  , 
then  Mr.  Seddon  could  not  be  classified  amongst 
socialists.  It  is  only  an  accident  however  that  socialism 
has  become  associated  with  political  theories  of  this  or 
any  kind.  Where  socialists  are  revolutionaries,  or 
republicans,  or  anti-imperialist,  they  find  colleagues 
amongst  those  who  hold  the  same  political  views,  but 
who  do  not  hold  their  views  about  the  industrial  state. 
Russian  anarchists  and  socialists  are  at  opposite  poles 
on  this  point,  though  they  combine  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  show  that 
Mr.  Seddon  was  a  republican,  for  instance,  before  he 
can  be  described  as  a  socialist  ?  The  republics  of 
America  and  France  are  not  a  step  nearer  socialism 
than  the  most  monarchical  form  of  government  in 
existence.  Time  has  brought  the  experience  to  social¬ 
ists  themselves  that  the  form  of  government  has  no 
bearing  on  their  peculiar  conception  of  an  industrial 
society.  Socialism  might  co-exist  with  variety  of  form 
as  individualism  does  at  present.  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Seddon,  although  he  was  a  typical 
imperialist,  should  not  also  have  been  an  advocate  of 
the  collective  action  of  the  State,  and  thus  be  suspected 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  every  encroachment  on  the 
individualist  sphere  by  the  State. . 

We  cannot  grant  to  individualists  the  right  to  define 
an  imperialist  as  one  who  is  not  a  socialist.  Indivi¬ 
dualists  may  be  very  good  imperialists,  but  they  are  not 
entitled  to  say  that  none  but  good  individualists  are 
good  imperialists.  That  would  be  too  flattering  to  in-^ 
dividualism  ;  and  as  Mr.  Seddon’s  example  has  shown 
us,  not  sufficiently  just  to  those  who  are  not  of  that 
school.  Mr.  Seddon  is  important  as  a  type  even  more 
than  as  a  personality,  strong  and  original  though  he 
was  and  interesting  tor  his  career.  It  would  be  very 
unfortunate  for  the  imperial  idea  if  this  were  not  so, 
for  the  State  socialism  of  Mr.  Seddon  is  gaining  ground 
both  in  this  country  and  the  colonies  ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  the  opponents  of  the  Seddon  kind 
of  socialism  who  are  a  diminishing  quantity  should  be 
the  only  people  recognised  as  good  imperialists.  Those 
who  may  be  misled  by  the  statement  that  Mr.  Seddon 
could  not  be  a  socialist  because  he  was  such  a  good 
imperialist  should  remind  themselves  that  indifference 
to  imperialism  may  quite  as  well  be  made  a  charge 
against  individualists  if  one  should  care  to  make  it. 
If  certain  individualists  claim  that  all  imperialists  must 
belong  to  their  economic  school  their  claim  becomes 
futile  when  they  have  to  reproach  individualists  like 
themselves  for  their  want  of  the  imperial  sense.  They 
accuse  Liberals  of  this,  and  the  Unionist  free  traders, 
who  are  quite  as  individualist  as  they  are  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  do  better  to  be  done  with  try¬ 
ing  to  make  capital  for  their  individualism  out  of 
imperialism.  It  is  illogical  to  begin  with  ;  and  every¬ 
body  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  example  of  Mr. 
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Seddon  is  against  them.  His  imperialism  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  and  to  anyone  who  knows  socialism  when  he 
sees  it,  stripped  of  its  accidental  political  associations,  his 
socialism  is  quite  as  indubitable.  We  hold  as  strongly 
as  individualists  that  the  kind  of  socialism  which  is 
identified  with  these  theories  is  very  objectionable. 
Nor  can  socialism  ever  become  the  instrument  for  purely 
economic  improvement,  as  it  was  Mr.  Seddon’s  practical 
work  to  show  it  could  be,  until  it  is  cleared  of  them. 
To  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  it  expends  a  good 
deal  of  energy  on  irrelevant  objects  which  might  be  more 
usefully  applied  to  the  things  which  essentially  and  not 
accidentally  belong  to  it.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Seddon 
has  shown  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  people 
of  other  races  and  traditions  than  our  own  amongst 
ourselves  these  irrelevancies  will  be  eliminated.  It  is 
nothing  new  for  men  of  the  British  race  to  begin  con¬ 
stitutional  experiments  and  carry  them  out  successfully 
as  examples  to  others.  Mr.  Seddon’s  best  claim  to 
remembrance  maybe  that  he  showed  in  himself,  and  as 
the  representative  of  a  party,  that  there  is  a  career  for 
imperialism  and  socialism  ;  and  that  they  are  not  in¬ 
compatible,  as  some  would  have  us  suppose.  The  fault 
of  socialism,  apart  from  its  political  accidents,  has 
been  in  a  kind  of  impractical  idealism  which  hinders 
progress  more  than  it  helps  it.  This  is  the  sort  ot 
idealism  which  the  Russian  enthusiasts  are  exhibiting  ; 
and  it  has  always  been  repugnant  to  the  political  spirit 
and  methods  which  have  been  successful  in  our  own 
political  movements.  There  was  nothing  of  this  kind 
of  idealism  in  the  Seddon  or  New  Zealand  type  of 
socialism  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  blended  with  a  practical 
imperialism.  It  is  a  promising  type  for  the  future  ;  and 
it  is  unwise  to  disparage  it  by  an  a  priori  dictum  that 
socialism  and  imperialism  are  incompatible. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

IT  is  increasingly  clear  after  last  Tuesday’s  meeting 
that  the  National  Service  League’s  ideals  do  not  go 
far  enough  ;  and  that  its  position  is  to  some  extent 
anomalous  and  contradictory.  All  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Roberts  and  others  have 
but  one  logical  conclusion.  A  system  of  compulsion 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  that 
large  expansive  force  behind  the  active  army  which  all 
authorities,  from  the  South  African  War  Commission, 
the  Norfolk  Commission  and  Mr.  Haldane  downwards, 
declare  to  be  necessary.  The  introduction  of  elementary- 
military  training  in  schools  and  a  few  months’  training 
afterwards  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  these 
things  are  not  even  a  serious  palliative  for  the  military 
evils  from  which  we  suffer.  It  is  merely  playing  with 
the  matter  ;  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  Lord 
Newton,  in  his  speech  at  the  United  Service  Institution, 
although  he  avoided  the  use  of  the  terrible  word, 
realised  that  conscription  was  the  only  remedy.  Lord 
Roberts’  plan  does  not  solve  the  problem — which  indeed 
is  insoluble — how  to  supply  the  forces  we  may  need  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire,  without  our  making  some 
additional  sacrifices  for  attaining  that  end,  and  we  are 
certainly  sceptical  as  to  whether  Mr.  Haldane’s  ideals, 
when  formulated,  will  meet  with  any  greater  success. 
Even  if  Lord  Roberts’  scheme  supplied  a  complement 
of  men  sufficiently  well  trained  to  meet  a  great  emer¬ 
gency,  it  has  never  been  shown  how  the  officers  are  to 
be  provided.  Yet  this  is  a  burning  question,  as  the 
South  African  War  abundantly  testified  ;  and  no  plan 
of  which  we  can  conceive,  bar  conscription,  can  solve 
this  difficulty.  Indeed  the  whole  scheme  is  not  a 
military  one  at  all.  The  issue  is,  can  we  provide — 
not  considering  the  home  defence  problem  and  ad¬ 
mitting,  for  this  occasion  only,  the  “blue  water” 
theories — the  immense  reserve  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  a  great  war  with  any  chance  of  success, 
without  making  some  sacrifice,  other  than  pecuniary, 
for  achieving  this  end?  For  a  great  war  is  certainly 
an  issue  which  we  may  some  day-  have  to  face,  and  it 
is  merely'  absurd,  and  contrary-  to  all  the  teachings  of 
history,  to  pretend  that  another  great  war  is  out  of  the 
question. 

What  is  this  bugbear  of  conscription  ?  We  have 
always  maintained  that  it  is  not  so  dreadful  as  popular  1 


imagination  paints  it  ;  and  five  years  ago  we  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  prove  this.  It 
simply  means  that  the  able-bodied  youth  of  the  nation, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  certain  exceptions  other 
than  those  of  class,  would  be  called  upon  to  serve, 
in  the  least  irksome  manner  with  reference  to  their 
civil  avocations,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  with 
the  colours  and  a  further  period  in  the  reserve.  We 
cannot  see  that  such  a  system  could  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial  to  the  race,  or  that,  judging  by  the  German 
example,  it  need  be  prejudicial  to  our  trade,  commerce 
or  pecuniary  system.  A  common  argument  against 
this  is  that  conscription,  as  applied  to  us,  would  be 
unsuitable,  because  conscripts  could  not  be  compelled 
to  serve  abroad  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  real  point 
is  that  it  would  furnish  us  with  an  immense  reserve  of 
national  strength.  Moreover,  to  place  the  subject  on  a 
lower  plane,  members  of  Parliament,  electors  and 
others  fail  to  realise  that  such  a  system  as  compulsion 
would  in  no  way  touch  them,  but  only  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  since  conscripts  would  only  be  taken  at  the  age 
of  twenty. 

The  future  scope  of  the  League’s  work  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  We  are  convinced  that  it  has  mistaken  its  real 
functions.  It  is  not  for  propagandists  to  formulate 
schemes  in  detail.  Their  business  is  to  drive  home 
principles.  The  National  Service  League  is  not,  and 
can  never  be,  a  governing  body.  So  there  is  no 
need  for  it  to  enter  into  side  issues  or  details.  They 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrate,  as  Lord  Newton 
told  them,  all  their  energies  on  the  one  main  objective 
of  educating  the  people  up  to  the  idea  that  compul¬ 
sion  is  necessary,  and  convincing  them  that  the  result 
would  not  be  so  appalling  as  they  imagine.  Govern¬ 
ments,  at  least  in  such  countries  as  ours,  take  action 
only  in  great  issues  on  the  unmistakable  expression 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  on  this  issue 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
propagandist  to  go  beyond  popular  sentiment,  and  to 
create  it.  It  is  for  the  Government  afterwards  to  give 
it  shape.  The  issue,  as  the  extremely  authoritative 
Norfolk  Commission  laid  down,  is  really  conscription  ; 
and  the  National  Service  League  can  do  neither  them¬ 
selves  nor  any-one  else  any  good  by  evading  that  hard 
and  inevitable  standpoint.  Moreover,  circumstances  are 
certainly  now  more  favourable  than  they  were.  It  is 
clear  that  the  idea  of  conscription  is  already  accepted 
by  many  who  a  few-  years  ago  would  not  have  ventured 
to  name  the  word  in  public.  It  is  a  waste  of  energy-  on 
the  part  of  the  League  to  indulge  in  side  issues  and 
complicated  schemes  which  the  populace  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  The  public  can  only-  take  in,  and  what  is  more 
important  they  prefer,  a  plain  straight  issue  ;  and  broad 
general  principles  have  much  more  chance  of  success 
than  compromise  and  evasion.  Indeed  the  “  whole 
hogger  ”  is  as  much  the  more  successful  man  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  as  he  is  in  the  realms  of  tariff  reform. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  “little  pigger”. 

To  turn  to  the  less,  though  extremely  important, 
matter  of  procedure,  surely  the  National  Service 
League’s  meetings  are  conceived  on  altogether  wrong 
lines.  They  partake  too  much  of  the  character  of 
society  functions.  Most  certainly  the  movement  will 
be  killed  in  its  infancy  if  these  meetings  come  to  be 
regarded  as  society  affairs  of  sets  and  coteries.  The 
work  which  has  to  be  done  is  not  for  society.  It  is 
for  the  nation.  Last  Tuesday’s  gathering  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  was  composed  mainly  of 
well-known  military  men  and  smart  women.  But  these 
are  not  the  people  into  whom  it  is  necessary-  to  drive 
these  hard  truths  ;  nor  are  mere  talkers,  who  make 
claptrap  speeches  to  impress  their  society  friends,  the 
men  upon  whom  the  League  should  rely  to  emphasise 
its  objects  and  enforce  its  precepts.  The  subject  which 
it  has  taken  in  hand  is  a  very  great  and  very  serious 
one  ;  it  should  not  be  treated  lightly-  or  half-heartedly. 

1  The  work  which  it  has  undertaken  is  man’s  business, 
and  if  the  crusade  is  ever  to  have  a  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  treated  as  man’s  business.  Lord 
Newton  seemed  to  appreciate  this  ;  but  others  at  the 
meeting  did  not. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  APPOINTMENTS. 

HE  long-delayed  announcement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  appointment  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
National  Gallery  was  made  this  week,  and  the  vacancy 
in  the  Keepership  of  the  Tate  Gallery  caused  by  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd’s  promotion,  was  filled  at  the  same  time. 
Before  dealing  with  these  two  appointments  we  may  take 
advantage  of  the  public  interest  that  has  been  aroused 
to  discuss  more  generally  the  question  of  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  our  art  collections. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  English  way  of  doing 
things  that  our  various  national  museums  of  art  have 
grown  up  completely  independent  one  of  another,  and 
that  there  exists  no  Government  department  whose 
business  it  is  to  control  and  co-ordinate  them.  One 
very  good  reason  for  this  historically  is  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  part  that  private  munificence  has  played  in  their 
foundation  and  enrichment.  The  fabric  and  entire 
contents  of  the  most  recent  (the  Wallace  Gallery)  were 
the  legacy  of  a  single  benefactor  ;  the  fabric  and 
nucleus  of  another  (the  Tate  Gallery),  were  the  gift  of 
a  second  ;  the  fabric  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
the  gift  of  a  third.  Of  the  older  collections  the  British 
Museum  owes  some  part  of  its  treasures,  the  National 
Gallery  a  very  large  part,  to  private  sources.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  better  known  as  South 
Kensington,  is  more  definitely  a  Government  creation  ; 
the  programme  at  its  foundation  was  the  education  of 
designers  in  applied  art  ;  hence  the  association  of  a 
school  of  art  with  a  museum.  The  museum  has  long 
outgrown  this  programme,  but  it  remains,  anomal¬ 
ously  enough,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  type  of  administration  in  the  case  of  the  other 
institutions  is  a  compromise  between  Government 
control  and  private  management.  The  Government 
appoints  a  managing  committee  or  board  of  trustees, 
men  distinguished  by  their  position,  wealth  or  taste, 
who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  also  fre¬ 
quently  aid  the  museums,  by  their  influence  and  contri¬ 
butions,  in  acquiring  works  of  art.  Under  them,  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  independence,  the  Government 
appoints  Directors  or  Keepers,  and  gives  an  annual 
grant  for  administration  and  purchases.  This  peculiar 
system  has  certain  advantages,  one  of  which  is  the 
absence  of  the  cost  and  machinery  of  a  Government 
Department  of  Fine  Art.  It  depends,  however,  for  its 
success  on  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Director 
with  his  Board  of  Management.  When  the  Board  has 
full  confidence  in  the  Director  and  grants  him  a  very 
large  discretion  it  may  work  very  well  ;  otherwise 
the  discussion  of  every  detail  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  whose  private  convenience  as  to  meet¬ 
ings  must  be  consulted  may  lead  to  perilous  delay 
and  stagnancy.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Museum 
the  system  has  been  most  fully  organised  and  works 
on  the  whole  very  well,  because  the  authority  of 
the  Director  and  of  the  Keeper — experts  in  their  several 
departments — stands  so  high.  We  may  contrast  with 
this  the  state  of  things  at  South  Kensington,  where  the 
Director  and  Keepers  are  rather  in  the  position  of  clerks 
under  the  Government  Board,  and  their  desires  are 
liable  to  be  over-ridden  by  the  amateur  committee  which 
decides  purchases.  The  Kensington  Museum  has  grown 
up  to  be  a  kind  of  double  of  the  British  Museum,  with 
departments  grouped  about  a  great  library.  Several  of 
the  departments  in  the  two  Museums  overlap  one 
another  or  coincide  in  their  scope  ;  and  there  is  no  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  one  and  the  other  by  which  the 
area  of  purchase  is  adjusted.  On  another  side  the 
Kensington  Museum  has  outgrown  its  original  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  contains  not  only  applied  art  but  a  very 
large  picture  collection,  so  large  and  important  that  it  is, 
in  effect,  a  branch  of  the  National  Gallery.  For 
example,  Turner  apart,  it  is  at  Kensington  that  the 
chief  national  collection  of  water-colours  is  to  be  found, 
and  also  the  beginnings  of  a  collection  of  modern 
French  painting  (the  Ionides  collection).  All  this 
makes  it  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  general  control  and  co-ordination  of  the 
various  art  museums  should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  a  Museum  Board  and  a 
Parliamentary  Secretary,  but  a  central  committee, 


drawn  from  the  administration  of  the  various  museums, 
and  including  a  representative  of  the  Government, 
seems  to  be  called  for.  Ultimately  it  might  be  possible 
to  unify  the  administration  of  departments  of  which 
“  doubles”  exist  in  the  different  museums,  even  if  the 
collections  were  to  remain  scattered.  We  should  then 
have  one  big  “  British  Museum  ”,  including  the  various 
fabrics  and  their  contents  and  with  small  specially 
qualified  boards  of  trustees  for  each  department. 

In  such  a  scheme  the  National  Gallery  would  take 
its  place  very  much  as  the  Print  Room  does  at 
present  in  the  system  of  the  existing  British  Museum. 
There  we  have  a  highly  qualified  head-keeper,  and 
under  him,  in  training,  assistant-keepers,  specially 
attached  to  one  or  other  branch  of  study,  German 
prints  and  drawings,  Italian  prints  and  drawings, 
English  prints  and  drawings,  and  so  forth.  At  present 
this  museum  training  is  lacking  in  the  department  of 
pictures  ;  our  collections  all  over  the  country  suffer, 
and  there  is  small  encouragement  to  men  who  might 
give  themselves  to  systematic  study.  The  recent  loss 
to  an  American  gallery  of  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
and  learned  students  may  serve  to  point  a  moral 
here.  In  England  there  are  few  openings  for  such 
talents. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  administration,  and  taken 
a  glance  ahead.  The  immediately  pressing  problem 
for  the  National  Gallery  is  another,  the  question  of 
money.  The  existing  annual  grant  leaves  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  institutions  endowed  on  the 
modern  scale.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  now 
that  the  chief  work  to  which  the  Trustees  and  Director 
must  devote  themselves  is  the  safeguarding  from  export 
of  the  first-rate  treasures  of  art  existing  in  this  country. 
In  that  work  they  will  have  the  help  of  the  National 
Art  Collection’s  Fund,  whose  recent  action  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  the  National  Gallery,  as  purchasing 
authority,  into  the  background.  But  such  a  feat  cannot 
be  repeated  every  day,  and  the  combined  action  of 
Government  and  volunteers  is  called  for  if  the  salvage 
is  to  be  effected. 

Into  that  work  we  have  every  confidence  that  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd  will  throw  himself  with  energy  and 
good  will,  and  that  his  real  enthusiasm  for  good  art, 
and  amiable  personal  qualities  will  be  of  service  to  the 
country  in  his  new  position.  More  than  one  of  the 
men  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  post  had,  as  he  himself  would  doubtless 
acknowledge,  superior  claims  to  consideration  on  the 
score  of  knowledge  and  experience.  They  will  be 
generous  enough,  we  feel  sure,  to  help  their  younger 
colleague  in  his  difficult  work,  which  calls  for 
all  the  patriotic  backing  it  can  secure.  Of  Mr. 
MacColl’s  appointment  it  would  be  unbecoming, 
as  it  would  be  superfluous,  in  us  to  say  very  much. 
His  work  stands,  and  it  is  essentially  constructive 
work.  Especially  the  assistance  he  gave  in  the  founding 
and  establishment  of  the  National  Art  Collection’s  Fund 
was  no  small  public  service.  His  appointment  is  more 
than  a  personal  matter.  It  is  a  recognition  of  ideals 
long  neglected  and  marks  a  sense  of  the. urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  reform.  There  is  evidently  a  desire  abroad  for 
a  better  proportion  in  the  representation  of  modern 
art.  The  logical  accompaniment  of  this  appointment 
would  be  to  give  a  power  of  veto  to  the  Director  and 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the  admission  of 
unworthy  pictures  and  sculpture  purchased  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantrey  bequest,  so  long  as  the  nation  is 
not  represented  on  the  purchasing  committee. 


CHURCH  AND  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

HE  Liberals  are  riding  for  a  fall,  to  be  followed  by 
a  broad  demagogic  appeal  to  the  traditional 
Protestant  prejudice  of  the  British  voter.  In  “No 
priest  between  the  children  and  their  Bible  ”  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  a  telling  election  cry. 
That  Mr.  Birrell  should  be  the  man  to  wave  before  the 
multitude  a  Hyde  Park  banner  of  this  kind  as  a  rallying 
point  of  ignorance  and  disingenuousness  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  example  of  what  may  befall  an  intellectual  man 
when  he  hires  out  his  brain  to  party  interests.  He 
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knows  that  it  is  at  once  stupid  and  dishonest.  In  the 
spirit  not  of  a  Lord  George  Gordon,  but  of  a  Titus 
Oates,  he  and  his  majority  have  set  themselves  to  play 
on  the  slumbering  passions  of  popular  Protestantism. 
But  there  is  no  other  way  out.  “  Drains  versus 
dogmas  ”  did  not  catch  on  very  well.  The  parent 
knows  that  sanitation  and  sanctification  are  not  incom¬ 
patible.  So  the  quarrel  with  the  Lords  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  ;  and  then  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of 
“  Prelate,  priest  and  peer  against  the  people’s  Bible’’. 

A  Liberal  paper  insolently  observes:  “Whenever  the 
bishops  have  been  against  the  Bible  the  nation  has 
always  preferred  the  Bible,  and  so  it  will  now.” 

And  this  from  a  party  which  is  proposing  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  poor  on  Biblical  bits  from  which  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  all  Gospel  doctrines, 
have  been  carefully  eliminated  !  Scraps  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  imparted  by  untested  instructors  (if  they 
choose  ;  for  it  is  to  be  “  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  teacher 
to  give  religious  instruction”),  who  will  have  a  free 
hand  to  make  any  comments  they  please  so  long  as 
they  do  not  attach  the  children  to  historic  or  any  other 
form  of  Christianity.  Even  if  no  note  or  comment  be 
allowed,  where  is  the  candour  of  describing  as  an 
“open  Bible”  a  Book  large  and  important  parts  of 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  read  ?  If  the  text,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  be  explained  and  expounded,  the  “man” 
has  “  come  between  the  child  and  the  Book  ”  just  as 
much  if  the  expounder  wear  lay  attire  as  if  he  wore  a 
cassock.  Only  when  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergy¬ 
man,  or  by  a  teacher  approved  by  the  Church  or  other 
denomination,  personal  vagaries  are  held  in  check  by 
the  authoritative  system  which  is  behind  the  teacher  ; 
whereas  under  the  Birrell  plan  every  teacher  will  be  an 
unchallengeable  Pope  in  his  own  department.  He  will 
give  to  his  exposition  any  colour  which  is  suggested 
by  his  private  idiosyncrasies.  In  fact,  a  conscientious 
man  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  Religious  teaching 
may  be  a  confused  muddle,  but  it  cannot  conceivably, 
whether  cleric  or  layman  impart  it,  be  undenomi¬ 
national.  We  shall  have,  not  “  the  Church  above  the 
Bible”,  but  the  teacher  above  the  Bible. 

We  once  heard  a  young  cultured  don  of  earnest 
Calvinistic  convictions — a  somewhat  unusual  combina¬ 
tion  in  these  times — address  a  congregation  of  children 
at  a  flower  service,  and  felt  curious  to  hear  what  he 
would  say  to  them.  He  took  the  story  of  the  beggar 
maid  whom  King  Cophetua  espoused  in  her  rags  and 
poverty,  and  drew  forth  from  this  theme  very  prettily  a 
good  deal  of  what  we  may  call  high  Augustinian  doc¬ 
trine.  It  was  the  man’s  religion,  his  faith,  and  how 
could  his  teaching  not  throb  with  its  light  and  warmth  ? 
How  can  such  a  parable  as  the  Vine  and  the  Branches 
be  expounded  neutrally — unless  it  be  used  for  a  lesson 
on  horticulture  ?  All  teaching  must  pass  through  the 
alembic  of  the  teacher’s  mind.  It  is  amazing  that 
descendants  of  the  Puritanism  which  affirmed  that 
religion  can  only  be  taught  bv  the  spiritually  minded 
should  now  either  degrade  the  teacher  to  a  vocal 
machine,  or  give  him,  untested,  a  theological  carte- 
blanche,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  forbid  his  imparting 
the  faith  of  the  Church  should  be  willing  either  to  risk 
his  not  imparting  any  faith  at  all,  or  else  to  place 
children  at  the  mercy  of  what  Milton  called  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  one  man’s  opinionated  conscience.  But  the 
spiritual  fibre  of  Dissent  has  become  a  mere  pulp  of 
politics. 

No  doubt  Puritanism  always  tended  to  invest  the 
printed  page  with  a  magical  and  superstitious  virtue, 
and  Fox  and  the  Quakers  denounced  this  as  pseudo- 
sacramentalism,  declaring  that  apart  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  mere  vocables  could  not  be  that  word  of  God 
which  pierces  as  a  sword  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit.  The  individualism  which  made  every 
Englishman  his  own  Church  asserted  also  that  the 
Bible  is  its  own  interpreter.  Absurd  as  this  contention 
always  was,  it  has  been  made  tenfold  more  ridiculous 
by  the  spread  of  the  new  Criticism.  The  idea  that 
any  plain  man  is  able,  without  the  slightest  equip¬ 
ment,  to  understand  and  explain  the  Scriptures  may 
still  find  a  home  in  the  mind  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  an  edu¬ 
cated  cabinet  minister  should  entertain  it.  Mr.  Birrell, 
at  any  rate,  knows  that  critical  disintegration  spares 


not  a  chapter  of  either  Testament.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  teacher  has  read  at  the  free  library  that  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  never  existed,  that  the  burning  bush 
was  but  the  setting  sun  shining  in  Moses’  eyes  through 
the  spines  of  a  mimosa,  that  there  was  no  Sinaitic 
law-giving  and  no  Tabernacle,  that  Zacharias’  vision 
of  the  angel  was  an  apoplectic  fit,  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  not  authentic  nor  S.  Paul’s  rabbinisms  always 
to  be  followed.  Questions  have  been  suggested  to  his 
mind  even  about  the  Saviour  Himself,  a  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  His  belief  in  demoniacal  possession 
or  in  the  near  Advent  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  mis¬ 
taken.  Yet  the  “  Evangelical  Free  Churches  ”  are  for 
“leaving  it  to  the  teachers”,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
wins  cheers  by  disingenuous  fustian  about  “  the  good 
Old  Book  ”.  That  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  should  follow 
in  the  same  strain  is  discreditable  to  a  leader  in  a 
communion  which  declares  that  “the  Church  is  a 
witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ  ”  and  “  hath  authority 
in  controversies  of  Faith  ”. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Church  of  England  to  let  the  children 
pick  what  they  can  out  of  the  Bible  for  themselves — 
children,  be  it  remembered,  varying  in  age  from  three 
to  thirteen  ! — or  to  trust  the  teachers,  without  any 
guarantee  of  character  or  belief,  to  dispense  Bible 
knowledge  in  what  way  they  please,  is  a  new  departure, 
due  to  the  presence  of  sacerdotalist  opinions.  High 
Churchmen  hold,  as  a  matter  of  history,  even  apart 
from  theology,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  the 
universal  Church,  that  it  was  written  for  Catholic 
Christians  and  pre-supposes  the  Catholic  creeds, 
system,  and  general  point  of  view,  without  which  it 
is  unintelligible.  But  the  Puritans  maintained  that 
“  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Pro¬ 
testants  ”.  The  allegation  is  hardly  worth  confuting. 
It  involves  the  abdication  by  the  Church  of  England 
of  any  claim  to  pastoral  authority.  But  when  the 
catchpenny  phrase  of  Chillingworth  is  being  paraded, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  his  own  exposition 
of  it.  He  says: — “We  will  subscribe  to  Saint 
Austin  and  say  that  ‘  we  also  would  not  believe  the 
Gospel  unless  the  authority  of  the  Catholique  Church 
did  move  us  ’  ”.  We  would  have  men  follow  authority, 
for  it  is  on  the  authority  of  universal  Tradition  that  we 
would  have  them  believe  in  scripture.  The  assertion 
that  scripture  alone  is  to  judge  of  all  controversies  of 
faith,  if  it  be  taken  properly,  is  a  plain  falsehood. 
Universal  tradition  is  the  rule  to  judge  all  controversies 
by.  This  is  the  “consent  of  the  Catholic  Church”  to 
which  Coverdale,  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  Farrar,  Hooper, 
Philpot  and  Bradford — we  cite  only  the  most  Protestant 
of  our  divines— appealed.  Is  it  necessary  to  quote 
from  the  formularies  and  rules  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  claim  to  a  divine 
commission  to  teach  was  asserted  far  more  uncompro¬ 
misingly  in  former  days  than  now — witness  the  discipli¬ 
nary  Canons  lxxvii.  to  lxxix.  on  schoolmastering.  But 
in  truth  there  never  yet  was  any  religious  body  which 
threw  down  the  Bible  before  teachers  and  taught  with 
a  “  make  what  you  can  or  like  of  it  ”. 

It  is  not  a  question  between  clerical  and  lay  teachers. 
The  Prime  Minister  says  :  “  Education  is  the  affair  of 
the  State  not  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  affair  of  laymen, 
not  of  the  clergy.”  This  curious  proposition  implies 
either  that  education  should  be  purely  secular,  or  that 
religious  training  of  the  young  is  not  a  business  in 
which  the  Church  has  any  concern.  But  its  chief 
irrelevance  is  the  identification  of  “  laymen  ”  with  “  the 
State”.  The  Church  of  England  makes  no  difficulty 
whatever  about  laymen  giving  religious  instruction. 
They  do  it  in  every  public  school  in  the  land.  It  is 
Mr.  Birrell,  not  we,  who  proposes  to  clericalise  entirely 
whatever  denominational  teaching  is  still  to  be  given. 
All  that  the  Church  demands  is  that  those  who  teach 
her  children  shall  be  persons  that  she  approves  and 
commissions.  And  when  we  say  “her  children”  we 
mean  in  this  connexion  those  who  are  entrusted  by 
their  parents  to  her  care.  When  the  Liberal  party 
comes  to  reckon  with  those  parents,  it  will  have  a  sharp 
and  unpleasant  experience. 
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THE  CITY. 

THE  depression  which  hang’s  like  a  blight  over  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  explained  in  various  ways  by 
different  people.  The  most  popular  explanation  is  the 
Radical  Government  ;  and  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
gilt-edged  securities  and  the  Home  Railway  market, 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  party  in  power  may  do  next 
has  an  unfavourable  influence.  The  issue  of  a  fresh 
instalment  of  the  Irish  land  loan,  coming  on  a  market 
glutted  with  war  loans,  naturally  depresses  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  insurance 
companies  are  still  selling  stock  like  Bengal  “  B’s  ”  to 
meet  claims  from  San  Francisco.  In  the  market  for 
Home  Rails  dealers  declare  that,  although  the  traffics 
are  good,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  legislation 
may  not  do  in  the  direction  of  an  eight  hours’  day  or 
rating  assessments  or  cheap  fares  for  workmen.  All 
this  makes  people  disinclined  to  buy.  But  after  grant¬ 
ing  so  much,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  markets  which 
are  outside  the  sphere  of  a  Radical  Government’s 
influence,  and  which  are  just  as  weak  as  Consols  and 
Home  Rails. 

Take  the  Yankee  market  for  example.  The  most 
enraged  Tory  can  hardly  argue  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  any  responsibility  for  the  weakness  of 
American  Rails.  The  truth  is  that  the  all -pre¬ 
valent  dulness  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  causes,  which  may  last  for  weeks  or 
for  months.  Dear  money  is  one  of  them,  and  good 
judges  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  see  anything  like 
monetary  ease  during  this  year.  Of  course  the  San 
Francisco  disaster,  like  a  war,  will  make  its  effects  felt 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  though  all  feeling  of  panic 
has  ‘long  since  passed  away.  Quite  apart  from  the 
San  Francisco  business,  the  American  railway  market 
is  now  approaching  the  period  of  the  year  when  there 
is  always  uncertainty  and  when  consequently  the  bears 
have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Of  course  every 
business  man  knows  that  the  great  railways  of  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  dependent  entirely  on  the 
crops  :  the  mineral,  passenger,  and  general  goods 
traffics  have  grown  too  big  for  that.  Further,  every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  wheat  crop  in  America  will  be 
pretty  much  what  it  was  last  year.  But  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  market  which  is  not  supported  either 
by  the  public  or  the  big  operators.  Crop  rumours  and 
crop  reports  are  therefore  certain  to  keep  the  Yankee 
market  in  a  state  of  see-saw  until  September,  when 
there  will  very  likely  be  a  strong  upward  movement. 

The  only  railway  market  which  is  really  promising 
just  now  is  the  Argentine,  where  the  traffic  increases 
are  wonderful.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Argentine  the  area  of  wheat  and  maize  crops  is 
increasing  every  year,  and  that  the  railways  have  also 
been  increasing  their  mileage  by  the  construction  of 
branch  lines.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific,  which  has  just  issued 
£1,000,000  of  fresh  stock,  not  underwritten  but 
offered  to  the  shareholders  at  par,  a  very  valuable 
privilege,  seeing  that  the  existing  stock  is  quoted  at 
132.  The  Argentine  Great  Western,  which  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific,  has  been 
doing  wonderfully  well  lately,  and  the  stock  stands  at 
118  to  120.  The  new  £10  shares,  issued  the  other 
day  (to  be  converted  into  £ 100  stock  in  eighteen 
months)  are  quoted  at  about  £11,  but  as  this  is  only 
equal  to  £110,  they  are  worth  £12.  The  rumours  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  and 
the  Argentine  Great  Western  have  been  revived.  There 
is  nothing  new  to  say  about  the  Kaffir  market.  Premiers 
have  fallen  from  over  18  to  under  14,  and  are  obviously 
the  football  of  speculators.  Unless  one  is  really  “in 
the  know  ”  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  them,  though  pro¬ 
bably  the  present  price  is  about  right.  The  mining 
shares  still  wait  upon  Sir  West  Ridgeway,  who  has 
sailed  from  the  Cape.  The  new  constitution  may  be 
laid  before  Parliament  in  August,  but  its  ratification  will 
probably  be  postponed  until  the  autumn  session,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  undertone  of  the 
Kaffir  market  is  perhaps  a  shade  stronger  than  it  has 
teen,  but  there  are  still  no  buyers  about. 

The  flotation  of  the  “  First  Garden  City  Limited  ”  is 
interesting,  because  it  is  a  bold  and  candid  attempt  to 


combine  philanthropy  with  5  per  cent,  dividends.  The 
share  capital  is  £300,000,  and  so  far  as  we  understand 
the  prospectus  the  present  assets  of  the  company 
amount  to  more  than  that  sum.  Thus  the  Letchworth 
estate  of  3,818  acres  between  Hitchin  and  Cambridge 
was  purchased  for  ,£151,569  (about  £40  an  acre)  ; 
and  buildings  of  a  capital  value  of  ,£162,000  have  been 
erected  or  are  in  course  of  erection.  Assuming  that 
the  land  was  bought  at  a  not  excessive  price,  here  are 
assets  to  cover  the  share  capital  in  liquidation.  The 
success  of  the  company  will  depend  on  its  attracting 
occupants  to  its  houses,  and  this  in  turn  will  depend  on 
tactful  and  economic  management.  We  should  say 
that  for  the  first  year  or  two  the  shareholders  may 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  dividends  of  1,  2,  and  3  per 
cent.  ;  but  in  four  or  five  years’  time  we  believe  that 
5  per  cent,  will  be  earned. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

FOR  many  years  past,  while  recognising  many  good 
features  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  criticise  it  adversely  on 
the  whole.  Our  grounds  of  complaint  were  that  the 
bulk  of  its  business  was  conducted  on  the  tontine 
bonus  system,  and  that  it  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  an 
enormous  amount  of  new  business  that  it  incurred  a 
rate  of  expenditure  which  was  much  too  high  to  enable 
it  to  give  good  bonus  results  to  its  policyholders. 
We  have  been  commenting  on  these  features  for 
years,  and  when  the  scandals  were  published  we 
showed  that  these  were  of  relatively  little  financial 
importance  compared  with  the  permanent  character¬ 
istics  which  prevented  profitable  returns  to  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure 
that  we  note  that  those  features  of  the  New  York  Life 
which  prevented  the  real  prosperity  of  the  office  have 
been  eliminated,  and  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  accountants  who  have  made  a  careful 
audit  of  the  company’s  books.  This  report  is  signed 
by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Haskins  and  Sells.  Their  certificate  will  probably 
carry  more  weight  with  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  than  has  hitherto  attached  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  by  the  Insurance  departments  of  the  various 
States  in  America.  The  assets  are  certified  to  exceed 
£90,000,000,  and  to  be  fully  worth  the  sum  at  which 
they  are  valued.  The  liability  under  the  policies 
exceeds  by  nearly  £1,500,000  the  reserve  required  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  after  setting  aside  over 
£1,000,000  for  other  liabilities  there  is  a  surplus  of 
more  than  £11,000,000  for  bonus  distribution.  The 
statement  by  the  accountants  includes  the  record  of 
their  opinion  that  the  administration  is  well  organised, 
the  business  methods  effective  and  economical  and  the 
books  and  records  well  and  accurately  kept.  For  our¬ 
selves  this  audit  was  superfluous  :  we  never  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  assets,  the  solvency  of  the  company 
or  the  existence  of  a  large  sum  for  bonus  purposes. 
But  the  managers  have  been  wise  to  have  this  audit 
made  by  accountants  of  high  standing  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  report  will  have  a  reassuring  effect 
upon  the  policyholders. 

At  present  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  publicity  given  to  former  mismanagement.  Neither 
the  accounts  for  last  year  nor  those  for  this  year  will 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  economies  which  are  being 
introduced  ;  existing  contracts  cannot  be  terminated 
immediately  and  though  the  record  for  this  year  will 
doubtless  show  a  substantial  improvement  as  compared 
with  the  past  it  will  not  indicate  the  full  measure  of  the 
reforms.  After  this  year  the  bonuses  of  the  company 
will  have  to  be  declared  annually.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  tontine  bonus  system,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  legislation  making  annual  distribution 
of  profits  compulsory  is  altogether  wise.  The  usual 
British  system  of  declaring  bonuses  every  five  years, 
and  giving  interim  bonuses  to  policies  which  become 
claims  between  one  valuation  and  the  next,  has  much 
in  its  favour.  It  tends  to  prevent  undue  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  and  makes  the  bonuses  when  they 
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are  declared  much  better  worth  having-  than  the  small 
sums  which  result  from  an  annual  distribution.  Still, 
the  law  has  been  passed,  and  the  companies  will  have 
to  conform  with  it. 

In  various  ways  no  doubt  this  annual  distribution 
of  profits  will  handicap  the  American  companies 
unduly  :  it  will  probably  be  something  like  five  years 
before  the  rate  of  bonus  reaches  its  normal  level, 
and  until  then,  almost  of  necessity,  it  will  be  smaller 
than  the  future  rate,  and  so  create  an  unfavourable 
impression.  Partly  as  the  result  of  legislation  passed 
in  a  panic,  some  of  which  is  good  and  some  of  which 
is  distinctly  bad,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  scandals, 
the  American  companies  will  probably  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  the  amount  of  new  business  to  which  they  are 
now  limited  by  law.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  majority 
of  people,  when  they  see  that  the  new  assurances  are 
vastly  less  than  formerly,  will  look  upon  the  reduction 
as  an  indication  of  failure.  Rightly  regarded  it  will  be 
quite  otherwise.  It  is  practically  immaterial  to  new 
policyholders  whether  the  new  business  is  large  or 
small.  If  it  is  small  the  cause  will  be  partly  legis¬ 
lative  restrictions  and  partly  ill-founded  prejudice  which 
ignored  important  matters  and  paid  undue  attention  to 
features  that  were  financially  of  little  moment. 

As  old  opponents  of  the  American  Life  offices  for 
thoroughly  valid  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which 
have  now  disappeared,  we  feel  bound  to  claim  a  fair 
hearing  for  these  companies  now  that  they  have  set 
their  houses  in  order,  have  demonstrated  their  sol¬ 
vency,  and  have  passed  through  an  amount  of  search¬ 
ing  criticism  to  which  no  other  insurance  companies 
have  been  subjected.  Present  policyholders  and  in¬ 
tending  policyholders  can  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  abuses  have  been  ended  and  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  bonuses  will  be  better  than  before.  They 
are  mutual  offices  with  no  proprietors  to  share  in  the 
profits  ;  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  is 
high,  the  medical  selection  is  very  careful  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  invariably  favourable  ;  consequently,  if 
the  economy  becomes  as  marked  as  is  promised,  their 
sources  of  surplus  should  become  distinctly  good.  In 
any  case  it  is  to  the  interests  of  intending  policy¬ 
holders  to  consider  the  terms  offered  by  the  American 
offices  unprejudiced  by  the  mismanagement  in  the 
past. 


FIGURE-HEADS  FOR  MOTORS. 

THE  motor  undoubtedly  appeals  to  the  ear  ;  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  too  often  appeals  to  the  nose  ;  will  it 
ever  appeal  to  the  eye?  As  it  is,  the  eye  may  treat  it 
with  indifference  ;  for  if  not  a  delight  it  is  not  an 
offence.  We  are  outgrowing  the  uncomfortable  sense 
of  incompleteness  which  a  carriage  without  a  horse  or 
an  engine  stirred  in  us  at  first.  The  pioneer  motorists, 
on  the  box,  in  the  driver’s  seat,  but  with  nothing  to  drive, 
as  it  looked,  were  a  common  laughing-stock.  They 
seemed  persons  perpetually  left,  miserable  fragments 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  space  ;  or  diners  sitting  up  to 
the  table  with  no  table  before  them.  In  the  vulgar 
Way  what  was  new  was  to  all  of  us  ridiculous.  The 
unaccustomed  thing  of  course  must  be  absurd.  We  had 
never  seen  carriages  without  something  in  front  of  them  ; 
we  made  the  mistake  of  the  poor  Indian,  who  took  the 
Spanish  horse  and  driver  for  one  animal  :  a  blunder 
we  had  smiled  down  on  with  our  superior  wisdom  for 
generations  ;  we  took  carriage  and  horse  for  one  thing  : 
or  at  any  rate,  to  put  it  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  our 
intelligence,  we  regarded  the  horse  as  an  inseparable 
accident  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Now  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  carriage  that  moves  of  itself,  and  it  no 
longer  strikes  us  as  a  thing  to  be  jeered  at.  But  can  we 
regard  it  as  beautiful  ?  The  engineer  and  the  mecha¬ 
nician  may  ;  for  beauty  to  him  is  a  technical  term  ; 
meaning  fitness,  perfection.  But  can  the  artist  ever 
make  anything  of  a  motor  ?  The  attempt  in  this  year’s 
Academy  is  not  encouraging.  That  there  really  is  a  j 
deficiency  on  the  beauty  side  motorists  are  all  of  them  ; 
uneasily  conscious.  In  point  of  beauty  the  horseless¬ 
ness  is  all  loss.  They  have  always  felt  this.  At  the 
beginning  the}-  meet  one  in  the  frankest  way.  “  Show  i 
us  any  form  the  motor  can  take  that  would  look  better  1 


than  the  carriage.”  And  boat-shapes  were  suggested 
and  swan-motors  and  fishes.  But  fishes  and  boats  on 
land  would  be  as  bizarre  as  the  self-moving  coach  ;  and 
swans  ashore  are  not  graceful  any  way.  It  could  not 
be  done :  the  horseless  carriage  had  to  be.  And  it 
remains  ;  not  funny,  nor  foolish,  nor  necessarily  ugly, 
but  certainly  no  beauty. 

Can  nothing  be  done  for  it  ?  Why  not  a  figure¬ 
head  ?  Why  not  have  something  pretty,  something 
that  at  any  rate  represents  something,  in  the  place 
where  the  beauty  of  the  thing,  the  horse,  used  to  be  ? 
What  good  would  it  be  ?  Well,  no  good,  to  a  man 
who  has  no  eye.  What  good  was  a  figure-head  to  a 
ship  ?  Yet  for  appearance  sake  a  car  wants  a  figure¬ 
head  more  than  a  ship,  for  the  ship  form  naturally 
converges  in  front  to  a  beautiful  finish.  The  clumsiest 
ship,  even  the  homely  fishing  smack,  has  none  of  the 
unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  abrupt,  cut  off, 
straight  line  that  makes  a  motor’s  front.  A  motor 
suffers  from  having  no  physiognomy.  But  every  ship, 
as  every  locomotive  engine,  has  a  distinct  physiognomy. 
And  a  figure-head  would  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  the  motor.  But  figure-heads,  somebody  may  say, 
were  not  merely  ornamental  in  ships  :  they  helped  de¬ 
scription  and  identification.  Precisely,  and  they  would 
do  the  same  for  motors  :  a  consideration  which  will 
perhaps  appeal  more  to  the  public  than  to  the  motorist. 

But  think  what  a  field  this  opens  up  for  heraldry. 
Arms  and  crests,  which  now,  as  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  has 
proved  so  cruelly,  have  none  but  antiquarian  signi¬ 
ficance,  become  alive  ;  they  might  almost  be  useful. 
There  would  be  quite  good  sense  in  a  man’s  motor 
carrying  his  crest  as  a  figure-head.  What  an  opening 
for  the  new  snob.  What  glory  to  be  able  to  mount 
a  life-sized  golden  eagle  contemplating  the  sun,  or 
rather  the  clouds  in  England.  Or  a  gojden  lion  erect 
rampaging  fiercely  in  the  air.  There  is  the  danger. 
The  rich  cad  would  so  flaunt  his  figure-head  that 
gentlemen  would  be  shy  of  showing  one.  But  for 
once  let  the  decent  people  hold  their  own  and  decline  to 
be  pushed  off  the  road  by  the  vulgar  hustler.  A 
standard  of  good  taste  would  grow  up  and  become 
established. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  appearance  figure-heads, 
artistically  wrought  and  fitted,  would  be  capable  of 
great  things.  An  eagle,  wings  full-spread,  a  brilliant 
butterfly,  a  winged  griffin,  paradise  bird,  Valkyrie  ;  there 
is  room  for  endless  variety  of  design.  The  emulation 
amongst  motorists  would  be  great.  We  could  have 
shows  of  figure-heads.  Think  of  the  work  for 
artists  to  design  them  ;  and  the  industry  their  making 
would  stimulate.  Would  they  interfere  with  speed? 
That  should  depend  on  their  fitting  to  the  car  :  they 
should  not.  Of  course,  if  a  man  in  his  zeal  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  puts  on  a  colossal  golden  elephant,  his  speed 
will  be  retarded  ;  but  a  reasonable  Pegasus,  say,  with 
wings  drawn  back  at  the  right  angle  to  cut  the  air, 
would  be  no  encumbrance. 

Nor  need  figure-heads  be  restricted  to  private 
motors.  What  more  reasonable  than  that  every  motor- 
omnibus  company  should  have  its  own  sign?  Certainly 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  apt  figures.  Put 
a  rhinoceros  head  with  a  terrific  horn  on  to  a  motor- 
’bus  and  you  have  the  beast  to  perfection.  Or  an 
elephant’s  head  :  the  motor-’bus  is  a  huge  earth-shaking 
beast,  if  there  was  ever  one.  The  boar’s  head,  too, 
would  be  quite  to  the  point  ;  and  perhaps  more  than 
any,  the  hippopotamus  ;  or  a  crocodile.  Or  extinct 
monsters  might  be  resuscitated.  Why,  England,  espe¬ 
cially  London,  would  become  interesting  and  picturesque 
once  more,  with  megatheria  and  eagles  and  diplo- 
docuses,  mammoths  and  elephants  and  river-horses 
and  boars  ranging  and  roaring  through  the  land. 
We  should  all  grow  quite  gay  again. 


“WHAT  CAN  THEY  KNOW  OF  GOLFING 
WHO  ONLY  ENGLAND  KNOW?” 

THE  whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Berwick¬ 
shire  to  Sutherlandshire,  is  fringed  with  golf- 
links.  North  Berwick,  Musselburgh,  St.  Andrews, 
Montrose,  Cruden  Bay,  Lossiemouth,  Tain,  Dornoch, 
and  Brora,  make  a  chain  of  links  to  which  we  know 
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nothing  comparable  in  England.  How  in  the  world, 
with  such  advantages,  all  the  Scottish  cracks  have 
been  knocked  out  of  the  Open  Championship,  one 
cannot  imagine.  The  difference  between  English  and 
Scotch  golf-links  is  that  the  former  are  mainly  arti¬ 
ficial,  made  and  maintained  at  great  cost,  while  the 
latter  are  entirely  natural,  costing  nothing  to  make 
and  little  or  nothing  to  keep  up.  Clubs  like  those 
at  Sandwich,  Deal,  Littlestone,  Walton  Heath,  and 
Sunningdale,  levy  a  heavy  toll  on  their  members  in  the 
shape  of  entrance  fees  and  annual  subscriptions,  and 
guests  are  made  to  pay  sometimes  as  much  as  55.  for 
a  day’s  play.  We  have  been  told,  though  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Club  has  been  known  to  spend  in  one  year  ^700 
or  ;£8oo  on  the  up-keep  of  the  course.  We  doubt 
whether  ^50  are  spent  in  the  year  on  the  Brora 
links,  and  yet  how  infinitely  superior  they  are  to  any 
links  in  England,  not  excepting  Westward  Ho  or 
Lelant,  which  are  the  nearest  approach  to  them  we 
know  !  As  the  southern  links  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  are  well  known  (if  only  by  repute)  to 
those  who  play  golf,  we  will  write  about  the  two 
courses  in  the  far  North,  Dornoch  and  Brora,  the 
first  about  seven  miles  south,  the  second  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Dunrobin  Castle.  As  the  crow  flies 
Dornoch  is  about  thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Inver¬ 
ness  :  but  owing  to  the  line  winding  round  the 
Invergordon  and  Dornoch  firths,  the  distance  by  rail  is 
nearly  seventy  miles,  and  takes  3)-  hours.  Leaving 
Inverness  by  the  9.50  Northern  mail  you  arrive  at  the 
Mound  (the  station  before  Golspie),  at  1.15,  and 
changing  into  a  light  railway  you  are  whisked  off  to 
Dornoch  in  ten  minutes.  Dornoch  is  the  capital  of 
Sutherlandshire,  so  that  the  first  object  which  strikes 
the  eye  on  entering  the  village  is  a  county  hall  of 
baronial  architecture.  The  Highland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  built  about  two  years  ago  a  spacious  hotel  with 
seventy  or  eighty  rooms.  The  hotel  is  white  and 
square  and  bare,  and  generally  hideous  outside,  looking 
like  what  the  Scotch  call  “  an  Institution  ”.  The  interior 
however  is  everything  that  could  be  desired.  There  is 
a  large  hall  with  two  fireplaces  (in  which  there  are  fires) 
and  full  of  comfortable  deck-chairs  and  ottomans,  and 
a  billiard-room,  and  a  well-appointed  smoking-room. 
The  whole  house  is  panelled  with  prettily-grained  pine 
and  there  are  any  number  of  bath-rooms  scattered 
about  amongst  the  airy  bedrooms.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  off  the  hall,  there  is  a  room  lined  with  lockers  for 
golfers,  and  two  bath-rooms  where  (for  some  mysterious 
reason)  the  golfer  can  lave  his  weary  limbs  gratuitously, 
though  if  he  take  a  bath  on  one  of  the  floors  above, 
“  bang  goes  saxpence  ”.  The  meals  served  in  the 
coffee-room  are  quite  eatable,  but  even  a  golfer’s  break¬ 
fast  strikes  us  as  dear  at  3s.  Therefore  it  is  better 
if  you  are  going  to  stay  seven  days  to  contract  for  155-., 
145.,  or  1 2s.  6 d.  a  day,  according  as  you  are  on  the  first, 
second,  or  third  floors.  Two  charges  always  seem 
stupidly  exorbitant  in  English  and  Scotch  hotels,  the 
prices  of  breakfast  and  of  a  sitting-room.  The  charge 
for  the  latter  is  so  high  that  the  room  is  empty  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  It  would  be  much  better  business 
to  let  sitting-rooms  at  55.  a  day,  and  then  they  would 
be  always  occupied.  The  golf-links  are  just  outside 
the  gate  of  the  hotel  garden,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  nothing  adds  more  to  the  fatigue 
of  golf  than  having  to  walk  or  drive  some  dis¬ 
tance  before  beginning.  The  Dornoch  links  are — 
must  we  admit  it  ? — just  a  little  below  their  great 
reputation.  They  are  one  of  the  long,  easy  courses 
(6,000  yards  is  their  exact  length),  where  you  play 
stroke  after  stroke  with  your  brassie  or  even  with  your 
driver.  There  are  very  few  sand-bunkers  worth  talk¬ 
ing  about,  and  one  or  two  patches  of  gorse.  This 
makes  the  course  a  trifle  unexciting  and  monotonous, 
and  gives  an  undue  value  to  the  long  straight  drive,  or 
even  to  the  running-up  stroke,  which  are  not  the 
only  strokes  in  the  game.  There  is  another  drawback 
to  Dornoch,  namely,  that  the  caddies  are  at  school 
until  after  four  o’clock,  except  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  when  they  have  holidays. 

Twenty  minutes  in  the  train  will  take  you  from 
Dornoch  to  Brora,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  caddies. 
On  alighting  at  the  station  four  or  five  fisher  lads 


almost  fought  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  our  clubs.  Unfortunately  these  caddies  “  had 
the  Gaelic  ”,  and  while  they  had  evident  difficulty  in 
understanding  us,  we  experienced  an  equal  difficulty  in 
understanding  them.  Their  English  vocabulary  was 
so  limited  that  whenever  we  csked  the  direction  of  the 
next  hole  the  only  answer  we  could  get  was,  “  Over 
yon  by  the  white  hoose  ”,  wh.ch,  as  all  the  houses 
visible  were  white,  was  not  much  guidance.  But  the 
Brora  links  are  the  realisation  of  the  golfer’s  dream. 
Encircling  the  links  on  three  sides  an  amphitheatre 
of  purple  hills  ;  in  front  a  long  undulating  stretch 
of  emerald  turf,  interrupted  by  yawning  sand- 
bunkers  ;  on  the  fourth  side  the  blue-grtv  glittering 
sea.  The  Brora  bunkers  are  glorious  and  immense  : 
they  open  their  capacious  bosoms  lovingly,  inviting  the 
tiny  white  globe  to  drop  in.  They  are  of  every  size 
and  shape  :  they  cannot  be  sneaked  round,  for  they  are 
everywhere  :  they  must  be  blindly  driven  at,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  over.  The  long  run-up  with  the  cleek 
will  avail  you  nothing  here;  the  brassie  and  the  mashie 
must  be  used  with  courage.  This  makes  Brora  one  of 
the  most  sporting  and  exciting  courses  imaginable 
Against  some  of  the  Brora  bunkers  we  must  object  that 
they  are  full  of  large  stones  from  the  shore.  How  the 
stones  got  there  we  do  not  know  :  but  they  might 
easily  and  ought  to  be  removed.  The  course  is  long, 
but  the  turf  is  so  good  and  the  air  so  light  that  one 
does  not  feel  fatigue.  The  Station  hotel  is  small, 
(probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  rooms),  but 
we  ate  a  lunch  there  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Savoy.  We  have  only  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  the 
jaded  golfer  from  the  South— take  a  feu  from  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  and  build  a  bungalow  at  Brora. 


“A  FLORENTINE  TRAGEDY”  AND  “SALOME”. 

AST  Sunday,  at  the  King’s  Hall,  the  Literary 
Theatre  Club  performed  these  two  plays  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  Neither  of  them  is  a  cheerful  play. 
So  neither  could  have  a  chance  of  success  in  England. 
For  that  minority  which  is  capable  of  taking  the  drama 
seriously  as  an  art,  and  does  not  object  to  receiving 
tragic  emotion  now  and  then,  these  two  plays  have  an 
extrinsic  power  of  depression.  They  indicate  anew  to 
us  how  much  was  lost  to  dramatic  art  in  the  downfall 
and  death  of  the  great  artist  who  composed  them. 

“  A  Florentine  Tragedy  ”  (produced  for  the  first 
time)  is  akin  to  “  Salomfi  ”  as  being  an  essay  in  the  art 
of  suspense.  In  “  Salome”  the  end  is  foreknown  ;  and 
the  main  horror  comes  of  the  deliberate  slowness  with 
which  the  action  is  conducted  to  that  end.  Often  the 
dramatic  movement  is  deliberately  arrested  to  make 
way  for  merely  decorative  passages,  such  as  Salome’s 
metaphors  about  the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  lips  of 
Iokanaan,  or  Herod’s  descriptions  of  the  jewels  and  the 
peacocks  and  the  various  other  things  that  Salom6 
might  take  instead  of  the  one  thing  that  she  demands. 
Merely  decorative  in  themselves,  these  passages  are 
relatively  dramatic  in  that  they  give  us  time  to  realise 
more  intensely  the  horror  of  what  is  in  store.  In  “  A 
Florentine  Tragedy  ”  we  know  there  must  be  at  least 
one  death  before  the  curtain  falls  ;  and  the  elaborate 
decorations  interposed  do  not  make  us  forget  it :  they 
do  but  give  us  time  to  become  uncomfortable.  Nor  are 
they,  as  in  “  Salom^  ”,  a  mere  artistic  device  of  the 
author.  They  come  from  the  nature  of  the  chief 
character  devised.  Simone,  the  Florentine  merchant, 
is  a  man  of  grim  humour ;  and  so,  when  he  sur¬ 
prises  his  wife  in  the  company  of  a  young  noble¬ 
man,  he  does  not  instantly  draw  his  sword.  He  is 
furious  ;  but  his  fury  he  will  be  able  to  express  later. 
Meanwhile  he  can  have  some  fun.  He  can  fool  the 
couple  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  then  suddenly  drop  a  hint 
that  will  make  them  start,  then  again  soothe  them  into 
security  till  he  choose  to  frighten  them  again.  His  ven¬ 
geance  will  be  all  the  sweeter,  all  the  more  terrible,  for 
such  dalliance.  He  plavs  on  his  young  wife’s  contempt 
for  him,  cringing  to  the  stranger,  descanting  unctuously 
on  this  or  that  ware  that  he  would  sell.  His  desire  is 
not  merely  to  humiliate  her.  If  she  does  not  love  the 
stranger  yet,  she  shall  by  force  of  contrast  be  made  to 
love  him.  His  death  shall  be  a  dagger  through  her  own 
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heart.  At  length,  after  he  has  taken  his  fill  of  pretence, 
he  challenges  the  lover  to  fight.  The  lover,  worsted, 
begs  for  mercy,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  begging 
before  Simone,  with  more  than  necessary  violence, 
despatches  him.  The  wife  shrinks  against  the  wall. 
She  sees  in  her  husband’s  eyes  that  she,  too,  is  doomed. 
And  now  comes  the  ending  for  sake  of  which,  I  take 
it,  the  play  was  written — the  germ  of  psychological 
paradox  from  which  the  story  developed  itself  back¬ 
wards.  The  wife  falls  to  her  knees,  and,  with  real 
love  in  her  voice,  cries  “  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
you  were  so  strong?”  The  husband  pauses,  stares  at 
her,  lets  drop  his  dagger,  saying  “  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  you  were  so  beautiful?”  There  is,  of  course, 
no  great  paradox  in  the  first  of  these  two  speeches. 
(One  remembers,  for  instance,  Becky  Sharp’s  sudden 
admiration  for  Rawdon  Crawley  after  the  ejection  of 
Lord  Steyne. )  But  the  second  speech  is  certainly  a  daring 
invention.  Is  the  paradox  a  sound  one  ?  I  think  so. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  merchant,  having  won  his 
bride  with  money,  should  not  have  appreciated  her  at 
her  full  human  value  until  he  had  won  her  by  more 
primitive,  more  human  means.  Her  contempt  for  him, 
moreover,  would  have  prejudiced  him  against  her.  The 
light  of  admiration  for  him  in  her  eyes,  besides  making 
her  actually  more  beautiful,  would  have  quickened 
his  perception  of  her,  beauty.  And  then  there  was  the 
fact  that  she  had  inspired  a  passion  in  the  nobleman. 
This,  too,  would  have  quickened  the  merchant’s  per¬ 
ception.  My  sole  objection  to  the  paradox  is  concerned 
with  the  placing  of  it.  No  play — no  work  ol  art  whatso¬ 
ever — ought  to  finish  on  a  top  note.  We  ought  never 
to  be  left  gasping,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The 
paradox  that  I  have  examined  ought  to  have  been  led 
up  to,  so  that  its  meaning  would  have  been  plain  when 
the  curtain  fell.  It  oughtto  have  been  a  summing-up, 
not  a  challenge.  Mr.  Wilde’s  sure  artistic  sense  here 
failed  him,  for  once. 

Obviously,  the  part  of  Simone  is  a  fine  part  for 
an  actor.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it  played  by 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  I  know  of  no  one  else  who  could 
have  given  fully  the  sardonic  essence  of  it.  Mr.  George 
Ingleton,  however,  who  played  it  the  other  night,  is 
a  very  capable  actor  ;  and  his  performance  seemed 
really  distinguished  in  the  glare  of  incapacity  shed  by 
the  young  lady  and  gentleman  who  played  the  two  other 
parts. 

When  “Salome”  was  produced  last  year  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  I  reflected  that  only  the  finest  acting 
and  the  most  tactful  stage-management  could  reconcile 
us  to  the  physical  horror  of  the  play.  Reading  the  play, 
one  has  no  more  than  the  right  tragic  thrill.  Seeing 
the  play — seeing  Salome  kiss  in  triumph  the  severed 
head  of  the  prophet — one  is  thrilled  with  mere  physical 
disgust,  unless  the  scene  be  arranged  with  great  com¬ 
punction,  and  unless  the  acting  ot  Salome  shall  have 
been  on  a  lofty  tragic  plane.  Neither  of  these  requisites 
was  supplied  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  At  the  Kings 
Hall,  Miss  Darragh  supplied  one  of  them.  She  is  not 
the  ideal  Salome  ;  for  she  looks  rather  modern,  rather 
occidental.  But,  besides  having  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  speaking  the  words  with  a  keen  sense  for  their 
cadence,  she  is  a  genuine  tragedian,  and  thus  was 
able  to  live  in  the  part,  and,  living  there,  to  purge 
somewhat  our  physical  disgust  through  spiritual  terror. 
She  was,  as  nearly  as  need  be,  the  veritable  daughter 
of  Herodias.  Miss  Florence  Farr  was  not,  alas,  the 
veritable  mother  of  Salom^.  She  was  very  much  too 
pleasant.  She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  Herodias 
“sympathetic”,  and  was  quite  out  of  the  key  of  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  Robert  Farquharson  re-appeared  as 
Herod  ;  and  I  was  more  than  ever  struck  by  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  his  performance.  His  delivery  of  the  three  long 
decorative  speeches  is  a  marvel  in  the  art  ot  elocution. 
Other  English  actors  may  know  how  valuable  an  effect 
can  be  got  from  sometimes  talking  quickly  ;  but  I  have 
never  found  them  taking  advantage  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Perhaps  they  have  not  the  necessary  skill. 
Mr.  Farquharson  can,  without  slurring  a  syllable, 
speak  English  as  rapidly  as  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
can  speak  French  ;  and  the  effect  in  his  case  is  even 
greater  than  in  hers,  because  none  of  his  compatriots 
has  attempted  to  compete  with  him.  Apart  from  its 
technique,  his  performance  is  memorable  for  the  rare 


imaginative  power  with  which  he  realises  the  grotesque 
and  terrible  figure  of  Herod. 

As  the  scenery  and  the  dresses  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  it  need  not  be  said  they  were 
beautiful.  They  were  also,  however,  dramatically  appro¬ 
priate — just  enough  conventionalised  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  play.  The  stage- 
management  was  faulty  only  in  the  final  scene  ;  and 
that,  alas,  is  the  scene  where  perfection  is  most  needed. 
Not  even  the  quality  of  Miss  Darragh’s  acting  could 
wholly  purge  our  physical  disgust.  It  is  obvious  that 
Salome  ought  to  be  in  the  far  background,  and  in 
deepest  shadow,  while  she  holds  in  her  hands  the  head 
of  the  prophet.  This  would  not  merely  militate  against 
physical  disgust.  It  would  aid  illusion.  When  we 
distinctly  see  the  head,  we  are  conscious  of  its  unreality, 
however  realistically  it  be  made.  And  our  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  unreality  does  not  make  it  one  whit  the  less 
unpleasant.  Max  Beerbohm. 


“  SIGNALLED.” 

THE  Casino  rooms  were  crowded,  French,  English, 
Poles,  Russians,  and  an  occasional  Japanese, 
looking  just  like  a  monkey  who  had  escaped  from  free¬ 
dom  in  the  woods  and  voluntarily  had  put  the  chains  of 
trousers  and  of  coats  about  his  limbs,  all  jostled  in  the 
throng.  Above  them  hung  the  concentrated  scent  of 
all  the  perspirations  of  their  different  races,  mingled 
with  every  essence  that  the  perfumer’s  art  affords  to 
mitigate  the  odours  which  humanity  distills.  All  were 
weirdressed,  and  eighteen  centuries  of  culture  and  of 
care  had  culminated  in  making  everyone  alike.  Thus 
all  spoke  French,  of  course  with  varying  accents  ;  but 
as  they  all  read  the  same  books,  had  the  same  thoughts, 
and  wore  the  selfsame  clothes,  the  accident  of  accent 
did  not  separate  them,  and  they  formed  one  immense, 
well-scented  family  as  to  exteriors,  though  with  their 
hands  all  secretly  raised  against  each  other,  and  their 
tongues  wagging  ceaselessly  in  calumny,  just  as  a 
bulrush  wags  by  the  edge  of  some  old  millrace,  half 
filled  up  with  mud. 

All  round  the  tables  men  and  women  stood,  pushing 
and  elbowing,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  money 
on  the  cloth,  adoringly,  as  it  had  been  the  Holy  Graal 
and  they  all  vowed  to  search  for  and  to  grasp  it,  at  the 
peril  of  their  souls. 

Men  who  at  home  were  magistrates  and  pillars  of  a 
church,  or  modern  reformers  of  some  county  council, 
gazed  at  the  demi-mondaines  as  they  went  to  and  fro 
brushing  against  the  players  to  attract  attention,  with 
their  eyes  aflame  or  with  a  swinish  puckering  of  their 
lips,  which  spoke  of  lust  unsatisfied,  not  from  religious 
principles,  but  from  the  fear  of  spies  and  interfering 

friends.  . 

They  eyed  the  women  just  as  a  starving  dog  looks  at 
a  butcher’s  shop,  sideways  and  lurkingly,  for  fear  a 
blow  may  fall  upon  him,  out  of  some  quarter  unfore¬ 
seen.  Smartly  dressed  women  looked  at  their  sisters 
of  the  demi-monde  half  with  dislike  half  with  approval' 
as  if  they  somehow  understood  that  they,  although 
they  were  transgressors  of  trades-union  rules,  were 
helping  them  in  their  life’s  strife  with  man  ;  whilst 
others  with  the  colour  rising  in  their  cheeks  pressed  up 
against  them  as  they  passed,  just  as  cats  press  against 
a  chair,  meeting"  their  eyes  with  a  bold  comprehending" 
stare.  Remote  from  all  the  rest  in  a  cane  rocking- 
chair  there  sat  a  girl,  thin,  dark  and  dressed  quite 
quietly,  so  quietly  that  at  first  sight  you  might  have 
taken  her  for  a  young  married  woman  who  had  got 
separated  from  her  friends  and  had  sat  down  to 

Her  high-heeled  shoes  just  tapped  upon  the  ground 
as  the  chair  rocked,  and  as  it  balanced  to  and  fro 
revealed  her  stockings  half  way  up  the  calf,  so  fine  and 
worked  so  open,  that  it  appeared  the  hair  upon  the  flesh 
might  pass  between  the  stitching  just  as  a  little  fish 
escapes  through  the  fine  meshes  ot  a  net.  .  r 

Men  passed  before  her,  in  the  half-sneaking  and  halt- 
swacrgering  way  that  men  assume  before  a  woman 
whom  they  have  held  between  their  arms  a  night  or  two 
ago,  and  whom  they  dare  not  openly  in  public  recog¬ 
nise,  although  they  want  the  world  to  see  that  they  are- 
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well  acquainted,  and  in  its  censure  half  applaud  the  fact. 
Their  hands  involuntarily  just  touched  their  hats,  and  as 
they  looked  an  inch  or  two  above  her  head  murmured  a 
greeting,  and  then  straightening  their  legs  they  fell  into 
a  strut,  as  of  a  bull-fighter  who  has  been  nearly  caught 
by  the  bull’s  horns,  and  wants  the  crowd  to  think  he  is 
not  frightened  as  he  edges  to  the  limits  of  the  ring. 
She  gave  her  salutation  by  a  half  rising  of  her  eye¬ 
brows,  and  a  faint  smile  half  of  amusement  and  half 
contempt,  just  flickered  on  her  lips,  as  someone  with 
his  wife  or  daughter  on  his  arm,  suddenly  flushed  or 
paled  and  looked  with  interest  at  the  chandelier  as  he 
passed  opposite  her  chair.  Callow  and  fledgling  youths 
boldly  saluted  her,  colouring  as  they  did  so  to  their  hair, 
whilst  grave  and  decorated  men  just  raised  their  eyes, 
and  fat  provincials  wildly  plunged  and  bolted  at  the 
sight  of  her,  just  like  young  horses  faced  suddenly  in  a 
deep  lane  by  the  fierce  rattle  of  a  motor-car. 

Still  nothing  in  her  dress  or  manner  was  unlike  that 
of  a  hundred  other  women  in  the  rooms,  as  she  sat 
quietly  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  watching  her  various 
acquaintances  as  they  passed  by,  give  by  their  guilty 
looks  the  lie  both  to  the  faith  and  the  morality  they 
held,  and  which  no  doubt,  she  held  herself  as  sacred, 
and  as  fixed  as  are  the  poles,  although  she  saw  them 
outraged  in  her  person  twenty  times  a  week,  just  as  in 
Spain,  ’tis  said,  that  a  society  founded  to  protect  the 
lower  animals,  finding  itself  in  difficulties,  arranged  a 
bull-fight  to  increase  its  funds  and  clear  away  its 
debts. 

But  as  she  sat  indifferent,  waiting  what  fate  should 
send  her,  to  her  amazement,  another  girl,  but  little 
younger  than  herself,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  with 
“  il  fait  tray  sho  naiscepars  ”,  fell  into  conversation 
with  her  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  friends. 

The  girl,  who  knew  the  world,  glanced  at  her 
quickly,  half  thinking  that  the  stranger  came  from  some 
island  in  the  AEgean  Sea,  but  saw  at  once  her  island 
lay  to  the  north,  and  that  she  had  addressed  her  in 
pure  innocence  of  heart. 

Though  she  had  often  seen  fair  English  girls,  dressed 
in  short  skirts,  boisterous  in  manner,  fresh-coloured 
and  half  manlike  in  their  ways,  striding  along  as  if 
their  knees  would  burst  their  petticoats,  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  met  or  spoken  to  one,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  somehow  brought  the  blood  into  her  cheeks. 

“  Yes  it  is  hot”  she  said,  and  stole  a  glance  half  of 
amazement,  half  approbation  at  the  fresh  English  girl, 
who  seated  by  her  side  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the 
difference  in  their  lives  and  talked  so  naturally  and 
in  such  curious  French.  She  marked  her  sunburned 
hands,  gloveless  and  strong  as  those  of  a  young  man, 
and,  made  observant  by  the  manner  of  her  life,  saw  she 
was  pretty  at  a  glance,  although  her  clothes  were  ugly 
and  her  fair  hair  all  gathered  in  a  knot.  As  she  thought 
upon  this  thing  and  on  that,  and  on  the  shielded  life 
of  the  fair  English  girl,  so  little  younger  than  herself, 
and  on  her  own,  a  flush  rose  on  her  face  as  she  per¬ 
ceived  that  she  was  shy  before  the  other’s  innocence 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  At  first  the 
conversation  languished,  till  the  stranger,  who  had  sat 
down  with  so  much  lack  of  ceremony  beside  her, 
looking  her  over  with  wide-open  eyes,  said,  “  I  liked 
the  look  of  you,  as  I  was  straying  up  and  down,  look¬ 
ing  out  for  my  mother,  who  had  got  lost  whilst  I  was 
watching  the  roulette.  You  looked  so  pretty,  and  you 
are  well  dressed,  you  know  you  are,  and  so  does  every¬ 
one,  all  the  men  look  at  you,  when  they  pass  by  just  as 
a  schoolboy  at  a  cake  in  a  shop  window.  How  foolish 
they  all  are  ”. 

Used  to  all  kinds  of  compliments  point-blank,  none 
that  she  ever  had  received,  in  all  her  life,  had  put  her 
to  such  difficulty,  and  once  again  she  stole  a  look  at 
her  fair  complimenter’s  face  to  reassure  herself  that 
she  was  really  as  innocent  as  she  appeared.  “Well 
dressed”,  she  murmured,  “well,  any  woman  likes  to  be 
well  dressed  ”.  To  such  a  commonplace  of  femininity 
no  answer  was  required  beyond  a  simple  affirmation, 
and  a  look  of  admiration  at  the  clothes. 

“  Why  what  a  lot  of  men  you  know”,  the  English 
girl  exclaimed  as  counts  and  viscounts  whom  she 
knew  by  name  walked  by,  as  they  sat  talking,  staring 
a  little  at  the  strange  companionship  of  the  two  girls, 
all  making  a  half  recognition  as  they  passed.  “Why 


is  it  they  do  not  take  off  their  hats,  I  thought  that 
Frenchmen  always  were  polite  ?  ” 

Then  as  she  got  no  answer,  but  a  tapping  of  her 
companion’s  heels  upon  the  floor,  and  a  faint  blush  as  of 
annoyance  at  her  words,  fearing  she  had  offended  her 
acquaintance,  whom  she  already  had  begun  to  admire 
on  account  of  her  nice  clothes,  and  evident  knowledge 
of  the  world,  she  said,  just  as  a  schoolboy  might  have 
said,  “  It’s  awful  hot  in  here,  would  you  mind  going 
out  into  the  air,  and  we  can  sit  and  talk?”  The  other, 
like  a  person  in  a  dream,  got  up  and  followed  her,  and 
the  two  girls  walked  through  the  crowd,  the  English 
girl  quite  unconcerned,  pushing  her  way,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  forward  player  in  a  football  team,  smiling 
and  only  anxious  to  get  out  into  the  air.  The  other, 
red  and  uncomfortable,  but  hypnotised  by  the  frank 
manners  and  good  faith  of  her  she  followed,  hardly 
knew  where  she  was  until  she  found  herself  seated  in  a 
cane  chair  upon  the  terrace,  and  heard  her  guide  say 
“  Well,  this  is  better  than  the  stuffy  room  ”, 

From  the  Casino  came  the  hum  of  voices,  and  points 
of  light  seemed  to  break  through  the  windows,  and  a 
faint  smell  of  perspiration  and  stale  scent  defiled  the 
atmosphere  as  it  came  floating  up  to  where  they  sat. 
A  breeze  sprang  up  and  cleared  away  the  fleecy  clouds 
before  the  moon,  whose  rays,  half  deadened  by  the 
glare  of  the  electric  lamps  upon  the  terrace,  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  shyly  on  the  magnolia  trees  which 
formed  the  background  of  the  artificial  scene,  falling  on 
their  metallic-looking  leaves,  which  it  subdued  and  turned 
to  plates  of  silver  in  its  light.  Moths  hung  about  the 
great  electric  lamps,  like  men  about  a  courtesan,  and 
seemed  to  swim  in  the  long  beam  of  light  which  they 
dispelled.  Sometimes  they  flew  against  the  glass 
with  a  dull  furry  noise,  and  then  fell  stunned  and  lay 
upon  the  paths,  with  their  wings  fluttering,  until  some 
high-heeled  shoe,  just  peeping  out  from  underneath  a 
cataract  of  lace,  crushed  them  to  pulp  upon  the  stones, 
or  carried  off  their  bodies  sticking  to  the  sole. 

Silence  fell  on  the  girls  as,  walking  to  the  balustrade, 
they  stood  and  looked  over  the  wide  white  road  across 
the  lawn,  set  with  its  bunches  of  white  pampa  grass 
and  of  euonymus,  upon  the  sea,  which  stretched  out  cool 
and  clean  and  undefiled  even  by  all  the  tawdriness  of 
the  Casino  and  its  lights.  Up  from  the  shore  there  came 
a  long-drawn  sigh  as  if  the  waves  had  brought  to  land 
the  last  expiring  breath  of  some  lost  sailor  as  they 
swirled  upon  the  beach.  The  light  air  stirred  the  curls 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  girls,  and  the  mysterious 
companionship  of  youth  drew  them  together  without 
words  making  them  feel  a  bond  of  sympathy. 

Tears  stood  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  French  girl,  she 
did  not  quite  know  why,  and  something  seemed  to 
force  her  to  bestow  her  confidence  upon  the  girl  who 
stood  beside  her,  although  she  felt  it  would  be  useless, 
as  she  could  neve^understand. 

As  she  stood  hesitating,  the  other  seeing  her  tears, 
caught  at  her  hands  and  said,  “  I  say,  whatever  is  the 
matter?  I  am  so  sorry  ;  tell  us  about  it,  it  will  do  you 
good.  Is  it  about  any  of  those  bounders  who  grinned 
at  you,  and  did  not  raise  their  hats?  ” 

The  other  looked  at  her,  and  struggling  to  keep 
back  her  tears,  said,  “  No,  no,  not  about  any  man,  I  hate 
them  all  ...  .  that  is,  I  am  not  sure  ....  I  think 
one  is  not  quite  so  horrible  as  all  the  rest — but  then  I 
have  no  right  to  talk  to  you,  so  innocent,  about  such 
things  ”.  She  felt  the  hand  of  her  companion  tighten 
on  her  own,  and  all  her  sorrows  running  from  her  heart, 
her  prostituted  youth,  the  recollection  of  her  home, 
perhaps  the  thought  of  the  one  man  less  horrible  than 
were  the  others,  forced  her  to  speak  and  lay  her  head 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  mysterious  friend,  who  had 
come  as  it  were  out  of  the  depths  to  comfort  her. 

As  she  was  struggling  to  choke  down  her  tears  and 
speak,  and  as  the  English  girl  stood  wondering,  but 
sympathetic  and  expectant,  clasping  her  hand  in  hers,  a 
strong  high  voice  broke  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“  Ethel,  my  dear”,  it  said,  “  where  have  you  got  to, 
we  have  been  looking  for  you  for  the  last  hour,  and 
father  is  so  cross?”  The  girls  just  pressed  each 
other’s  hands,  and  separated,  as  ships  which  have  but 
signalled  may  be  parted  by  a  mist,  without  the  time  to 
make  out  either  their  numbers,  or  the  ports  from  which, 
they  hail.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
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BRIDGE. 


THE  article  on  the  “Evolution  of  Bridge  ”,  which 
has  been  running  through  the  last  four  numbers  of 
this  journal,  brings  our  first  series  of  bridge  articles  to  a 
conclusion.  All  the  important  features  of  the  game,  from 
the  declaration  to  the  play  of  the  last  card,  have  been 
dealt  with  in  order,  and  the  whole  series  will  shortly  be 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  “  Saturday 
Bridge  ”. 

The  bridge  articles  will  be  continued,  week  by  week, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  points 
in  the  game  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
large  world  of  bridge  players.  A  special  feature  will 
be  made  of  illustrative  hands,  giving  the  play  of  each 
trick  in  detail,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  methods  of  play  are  adopted. 

We  commence  with  an  instance  of  a  very  fine  coup, 
by  one  of  our  best  players,  which  occurred  in  actual 
play.  The  playing  for  coups  at  bridge  is  not,  in  itself, 
a  practice  to  be  recommended.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
most  obvious  and  straightforward  way  of  playing  one’s 
cards  is  the  way  that  pays  best,  and  the  usual  result  of 
any  attempt  at  a  coup  is  the  loss  of  one  or  two  tricks, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  complete  mystification  of  one’s 
partner.  Still,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  obvious 
that  the  saving  of  the  game  is  hopeless  unless  one’s 
partner  holds  a  certain  combination  of  cards,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  any  coup  is  justifiable  which  will  save  the 
game  if  it  comes  off,  even  although  it  is  certain  to  entail 
a  loss  of  one  or  more  tricks  if  it  is  not  successful. 

The  following  is  the  best  instance  of  this  which  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Score,  one  game  all.  A  B  8.  Y  Z  24.  A  dealt  and 
left  it  to  B,  who  declared  No  Trumps. 


Hearts — King,  queen,  6. 
Diamonds — Ace,  5,  4. 
Clubs — Ace,  king,  queen. 
Spades— Ace,  9,  3,  2. 


B 

(dummy) 

Y  Z 

(dealer) 

A 


Hearts — Ace,  10,  9,  3. 
Diamonds — Queen,  8,  7 
Clubs — Knave,  6,  5,  4. 
Spades — King,  10. 


thereby  giving  away  a  certain  winning  card.  Pause  a 
moment  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  can  see  the 
object  of  it,  or  what  possibilities  it  opened  up.  The 
present  writer  happened  to  be  sitting  behind  Z,  looking 
over  his  hand,  and  he  must  candidly  confess  that  it 
took  him  altogether  by  surprise,  although  a  moment’s 
thought  disclosed  the  soundness  of  the  coup.  In  order 
to  save  the  game,  it  was  essential  that  Y  should  get  in 
again  to  make  his  two  winning  diamonds,  and  the  only 
possible  chance  of  his  getting  in  was  in  the  spade  suit. 
From  B’s  lead  of  the  ace  of  spades,  before  touching  the 
clubs  or  hearts,  it  was  obvious  that  the  dealer  (A)  held 
some  strength  in  the  spade  suit,  probably  queen  and 
three  others  or  knave  and  four  others,  and  that  he  was 
speculating  on  Z  holding  the  king,  so  that  Y  could  not 
get  in  to  make  his  diamonds.  Z  was  clever  enough  to 
see  that  his  only  chance  of  saving  the  game  was  to  get 
rid  of  his  king  on  the  ace  led,  so  that  if  his  partner 
held  the  queen  singly  guarded,  or  the  knave  doubly 
guarded,  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  lead  and  to  make 
his  two  winning  diamonds.  The  coup  succeeded  to 
perfection.  The  other  two  hands  were  : 

A's  hand.  Y’s  hand. 


Hearts — 8,  7,  4,  2 
Diamonds — 10,  3 
Clubs — to,  9,  3 
Spades — Queen,  8,  6,  5 


Hearts — Knave,  5 
Diamonds — King,  knave,  9,  6, 2 
Clubs — 8,  7,  2 
Spades — Knave,  7,  4 


Y  Z  saved  the  game,  winning  one  trick  in  spades, 
four  in  diamonds,  and  the  ace  of  hearts,  and  they  won 
the  game  and  rubber  on  their  next  deal,  and  by  no 
other  possible  means  could  the  game  have  been  saved. 
If  this  hand  had  been  given  in  one  of  the  Bridge  Com¬ 
petitions  in  certain  contemporaries,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  solvers  would  have  solved  it 
correctly,  but  how  many  of  them  would  do  it  at  the 
bridge  table  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  it  when  all  the  cards  in  each  hand  are 
given,  and  when  there  is  abundant  time  for  thinking 
out  every  possible  combination,  and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  afterwards  how  a  game  could  have  been  saved, 
but  to  realise  a  situation  like  this  at  the  time,  and  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  for  playing  such  a  coup  in  an 
actual  game,  requires  a  knowledge  of  bridge  and  a 
quickness  of  brain  which  is  very  much  out  of  the 
common. 


Y  led  6  of  diamonds,  and  the  first  three  tricks  were 
played  as  follows  : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trick  i. 


B 


0  0 

3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  <0 

0 

O 

O 


Tricks  :  A  B,  o  ;  Y  Z,  I. 


Trick  2. 


B 

<0  0 
O 

<>  o 


0<>0 

ovo 


0  o 

0°0 


Tricks  :  A  B,  o  ;  Y  Z,  2. 


Trick  3. 
B 


O 


0 

0  0 

0 

•U 

0 

0 

A 

Tricks  :  A  B,  1  ;  Y  Z,  2. 


Remarks. — Y  was  clearly  marked  with  the  last  two 
diamonds. 

At  trick  4,  B  led  the  ace  of  spades,  and,  without  a 
moment  s  hesitation,  Z  played  the  king  of  spades  on  it, 


“THE  BRITISH  WHEAT  BILL.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

“  Sunnyholt”,  Acton  Vale,  W.,  9  June,  1906. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  somewhat  important  subject  touched  on  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward.  If  the  economic  facts 
are  such  as  this  gentleman  has  stated  them,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  things  under  the  free-trade 
regime  are  by  no  means  so  rosy  and  flourishing  as  its 
ardent  exponents  would  seem  to  make  out.  The 
somewhat  convenient  theory  (“  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  &c.”)  so  frequently  put  forward  in  these 
matters — which  truly  “  covereth  ”  a  multitude,  if  not  of 
sins,  at  any  rate,  of  economic  and  other  difficulties, 
without  however  in  the  least  attempting  to  solve  them  ! 
seems  to  me  (though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  mysteries  of  agricultural  economics)  as  though 
it  were  simply  an  exceedingly  clever  and  ingenious 
evasion  of  the  whole  economic  difficulty.  We  not 
infrequently  hear  students  of  economic  science  argue  to 
the  effect  that,  if  any  given  industrial  pursuit  is,  so  to 
speak,  “dammed  up”,  we  need  not  very  seriously 
disturb  ourselves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  energies 
thus  “  pent  up  ”  and  finding  no  outlet  in  one  direction, 
will  inevitably  be  directed  into  other  channels,  and  that 
though  the  particular  industry  in  question  will  decay  or 
even  die  out,  some  other  pursuit  will  spring  up, 
and  gain  thereby.  This  of  course  sounds  plausible 
enough,  until  we  begin  to  reflect  as  to  whether  the 
employes  in  question  will,  under  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions,  stand  an  equal  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
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If  not,  cui  bono  ?  Certainly  someone  will  gain,  but 
what  about  those  who  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
perhaps  their  sole  means  of  livelihood  ?  These  must 
inevitably  suffer.  Mr.  Ward’s  assertion  that  “  the 
broad  acres  of  England,  once  the  model  farm  of  Europe, 
are  fallen  out  of  cultivation  ”,  that  no  wheat  is  grown 
on  them,  and  that  “  England  is”,  economically  speak¬ 
ing,  “bleeding  to  death”,  sounds  almost  prophetic, 
and  somewhat  forcibly  reminds  one  of  that  extremely 
pathetic  and  soul-stirring  passage  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Richard  II.”  where  old  John  of  Gaunt,  “'time-honoured 
Lancaster”,  stretched  upon  his  bed  of  death,  in  pro¬ 
phetic  language  deplores  the  fate  of  England,  “  leased 
out,  like  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  ”,  as  being  “  bound 
in  with  shame,  and  with  inky  blots  and  rotten  parch¬ 
ment  bonds  ”. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
Mr.  C.  A.  Ward  has  completed,  or  in  process  of  com¬ 
pletion,  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  in  some  considerable 
detail  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  which  (I 
understand),  should  there  be  sufficient  demand,  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Oscar  Gauer. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  AND  BULL-FIGHTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

51  Coram  Street,  W.C.,  13  June,  1906. 

Sir, — The  note  in  the  Saturday  Review  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reforming  the  Spanish  bull-fight  reminds 
one  that  Queen  Victoria  would  not  be  the  first  to 
attempt  such  a  reform. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  who  lived  at 
the  Court  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  tells  us  in  his 
“  Quincuagenas  ”  that  at  a  bull-fight  held  at  Arevalo 
in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  two  men 
and  three  or  four  horses  were  killed  and  more 
wounded.  “The  Queen  felt  much  pain  thereat,  for 
she  was  by  nature  compassionate  and  most  Christian.” 
A  few  days  after  she  commanded  another  bull-fight,  to 
see  if  a  plan  she  had  made  for  obviating  these  dangers 
would  be  successful.  “And  it  was  most  successful,  an 
excellent  and  laughable  (para  reir)  invention  !  ”  The 
horns  of  the  bull  were  inserted  into  horns  taken  from 
dead  cattle,  and  firmly  nailed  so  that  the  points  of 
the  horns  curved  back  over  the  neck  of  the  bull  and 
could  gore  neither  horse  nor  man.  Although  the  bull 
could  strike  with  the  curved  surface  of  the  horn,  he 
could  do  no  serious  damage.  The  Queen,  we  are  told, 
was  so  pleased  with  her  invention  that  ever  after  she 
would  attend  no  bull-fight  in  which  the  horns  of  the 
bull  were  not  guarded  in  this  fashion. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  Warner  Allen. 


A  CATALONIAN  VIEW  OF  “  SPAIN  AND 
ENGLAND  ”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Barcelona,  8  June,  1906. 

Sir,— Your  article  “  Spain  and  England  ”  (2  June) 
deserves  some  comment  and,  duly  authorised  by  the 
leaders,  I  am  going  to  offer  it  from  the  Catalonian 
point  of  view.  We  all  agree  with  you  in  complaining  of 
the  “  gross  ignorance  of  Spanish  affairs  which  prevails 
in  England  ”,  and  we  will  thank  you  for  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  to  us  of  removing  it.  As  to  the  royal 
marriage  I  have  not  much  to  say,  for  I  endorse  the 
official  opinion  of  our  party  that  at  present  the  question 
of  monarchy  or  republic  is  of  secondary  importance. 
As  to  the  diplomatic  connexion  between  England  and 
Spain,  though  somewhat  sceptical,  we  sincerely  desire 
to  encourage  it.  We  see  no  ground  for  a  refusal  of 
very  cordial  relations  with  England  ;  but  to  a  third-class 
Power  all  this  means  really  nothing. 

I  rather  go  straight  to  my  point,  referred  to  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  article,  i.e.  the  future  of  Spain, 


its  possibilities,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  _  progress. 
Here  I  strongly  protest  against  your  assertions  about 
“  the  ancient  isolation  of  the  various  provinces  as  a 
bar  to  progress”  and  “the  advance  towards  national 
unity”  as  bringing  out  “the  growth  of  prosperity”. 
This  is  a  disguised  accusation  against  Catalonia,  and 
before  being  condemned  as  revolutionary  and  “an 
obstacle  to  progress  ”,  we  humbly  claim  the  right 
accorded  to  every  accused  person,  of  being  heard. 

I  know  of  two  sorts  of  progress  :  (a)  the  automatical, 
that  is  the  forward  movement  that  goes  on  even  against 
the  will  of  nations  and  mismanagement  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  progress  noticed  by  a  superficial  observer  of 
statistics  of  population,  production,  consumption,  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  &c.  ;  (b)  the  conscious  and  efficient 
progress  achieved  through  self-restraint,  assiduous 
study  and  hard  work  to  discover  and  remove  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  look  for  new  paths  and  better  individual  and 
collective  conditions,  that  is  seen  through  scientific 
study  of  statistics  in  the  form  of  a  higher  level  in  which 
life  goes  on  both  intellectually  and  physically,  i.e., 
commercially,  industrially,  &c.  We  only  care  for  the 
second,  the  only  one  a  nation  is  to  be  proud  of  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  writer  of  your  article  only  knows  the 
first  sort,  hence  his  dreams  and  inexactitudes. 

Let  me  try  to  explain.  First  of  all,  Spain  has  never 
been  a  nation  but  a  group  of  nations.  What  is  a  nation  ? 
We  must  go  some  centuries  back,  to  the  times  when 
Hecateus  and  Herodotus  made  an  exploration  of 
the  known  world  ;  they  noticed  that  beyond  the 
limits  of  each  State  (then  almost  every  town  was  a 
State)  they  found  people  with  the  same  language,  the 
same  traditions  and  customs,  and  even  living  in 
countries  offering  the  same  geographical  aspect  ; 
political  institutions  were  independent  and  different  but 
the  soul  was  one.  Perhaps  without  knowing  it  they 
gave  the  just  criterion  of  what  a  nation  is.  A  nation 
is  a  unity  of  culture  and  civilisation,  a  well-defined  part 
of  the  spiritual  world,  with  an  independent  Volkgeist 
as  the  German  school  of  the  Volkerpsychologie  says 
very  rightly. 

Since  Herodotus’  time  humanity  has  gone  a  long 
way  ;  the  limits  of  States  are  different,  having  been  so 
often  changed,  but  the  genesis  of  nationalities  and  their 
evolution  and  consolidation  has  been  independent  ot 
the  former  process  and  to-day  as  in  Herodotus’  time  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation  are  the  same. 

Then  I  beg  the  writer  of  your  article  to  come  and  see 
how  in  Spain  there  are  countries  with  different  lan¬ 
guages,  with  almost  antagonistic  juridical  institutions, 
of  a  very  opposite  character,  even  ethnographically 
different  ;  he  will  then  laugh  at  his  former  assertion  as 
being-  wholly  conventional  and  destitute  of  historical 
truth. 

I  have  laid  some  stress  upon  this  point,  because  it  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  our  theoretical  building  and  the 
sure  guide  of  our  practical  politics.  The  problem  is 
this  :  when  many  nationalities  form  a  State  (as  is  often 
the  case  nowadays)  shall  one  of  them  absorb  the 
others  or  must  they  all  live  on  a  footing  of  equality  ? 
Similar  legislation  upon  matters  in  which  essential 
differences  exist  is  utterly  irrational.  We  are  strong 
believers  in  co-operation  but  it  must  not  interfere  with 
individual  betterment,  for  past  and  present  history 
proves  that  only  with  self-governed  and  selt-satisfied 
nationalities  without  any  quarrel  for  hegemony  may 
the  safety,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  commonwealth 
be  maintained. 

This  has  not  been  our  case,  this  is  not  our  case  ;  we 
were  forbidden  to  trade  with  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  out- 
language  has  been  ejected  from  schools  and  courts  of 
justice  ;  all  public  offices  are  held  by  non-Catalonian 
people  ;  the  Spanish  legislation  has  tried  to  destroy  our 
juridical  constitution  of  the  family  and  regulation  of 
property  ;  official  violence  has  always  been  used  to  give 
Catalonia  non-Catalonian  members  of  Parliament. 

We  cannot  submit  to  this  state  of  things  ;  it  is  against 
our  national  humour  and  it  checks  our  progress.  Are 
we  to  be  blamed  when  we  try  to  remove  it  ? 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  enough  to-day  to  prove 
every  one  of  my  assertions  ;  perhaps  a  day  is  coming 
when  we  shall  not  see  the  English  Press  shut  its  doors 
against  us  ;  then  and  there  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  to 
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the  civilised  world  as  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  &c. ,  have  been  able  to  do.  Catalonia  would 
be  thankful  to  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  if 
he  could  afford  this  occasion. 

In  any  case  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Miguel  Vidal. 


“  TRACTATUS  SECUNDUS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Franciscan  Monastery,  Crawley, 

13  June,  1906. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  P£re  Edouard  d’Alen^on’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Legend  of  S.  Francis  by  Thomas  of  Celano, 
your  reviewer  called  attention  to  what  is  assuredly  an 
important  point  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Franciscan 
legend.  He  virtually  asked  Dr.  Rosedale  to  explain 
whence  he  procured  the  original  text  of  what  he  names 
“  Tractatus  Secundus”  in  his  own  edition  of  Celano. 
Dr.  Rosedale  gives  us  to  understand  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  edition  that  he  has  taken  it  from  the  Boncompagni 
MS.  and  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  through  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  P£re  Edouard  (pp.  xxx — xxxi).  But 
P6re  Edouard  himself  in  his  Introduction  to  his  recent 
edition  declares  that  Dr.  Rosedale  did  not  even  see  the 
manuscript  (pp.  lxxii — lxxv).  Surely  it  is  only  fitting 
that  Dr.  Rosedale  should  give  some  answer  to  the 
serious  charge  made  against  his  position  as  an  editor  : 
yet  so  far  no  answer  has  been  given.  Is  it  that  P£re 
Edouard  has  stated  the  undeniable  truth  ?  If  so  from 
what  manuscript  did  Dr.  Rosedale  edit  his  edition  of 
“  Tractatus  Secundus  ”  ?  It  is  a  simple  question  which 
students  of  the  Franciscan  legend  have  a  right  to  ask, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Fr.  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C. 


CLOSED  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hatras  Raymi,  may 
well  wonder  at  our  custom  of  closing  churches  and 
cathedrals  on  Sunday.  To  the  average  layman  it 
appears  astonishingly  stupid  and  meaningless  ;  possibly 
there  are  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  correspondence  may  bring  some  of  them  to 
light.  My  own  view  of  the  matter,  pending  such 
enlightenment,  is  that  this  is  a  relic  of  narrow-minded 
puritanism — an  instance  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Established  Church  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
thought.  We  are  very  ready  now  always  to  cavil  at 
Church  teaching,  and  unfortunately  such  cases  as  this 
give  a  loophole  for  legitimate  attack,  and  must  be  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  general  lack  of  sympathy 
which  permits  such  an  assault  as  the  present  Education 
Bill.  I  am  yours  truly, 

Anglican. 


THE  KING’S  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Palazzina  Castelli,  Florence,  12  June,  1906. 

Sir, — It  is  refreshing  to  notice  the  interest  at  present 
evinced  by  publicists  in  the  purity  of  the  King’s 
English.  At  the  same  time  the  vicious  leniency  shown 
in  authoritative  quarters  towards  certain  linguistic  and 
syntactical  atrocities  makes  one  pray  for  some  recog¬ 
nised  Court  of  Appeal,  some  Academy  of  Letters,  in 
whose  decisions  the  most  sensitive  might  feel  confidence. 
1  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  (vide 
“  Fortnightly  ”  for  June)  would  himself  write  “  like  I 
do  ”  or  “whom  he  said  was  his  brother”  ;  but  I  hold 
Rim  a  greater  sinner  than  the  man  who  does,  by  reason 
of  his  most  reprehensible  acquiescence  in  what  he 
accepts  as  a  mere  “  solecism  ”  in  modern  prose. 

A  good  deal  of  bad  English  results  from  defective 
logic,  and  the  remedy  for  much  of  this — not  for  all — is 
to  be  found  in  accurate  punctuation.  Now  you,  Sir, 
are  conspicuous  by  the  unusual  economy  you  practise 
in  commas  and  semi-colons.  It  is  true  that  for  this 


you  have  the  sanction  of  the  most  literary  nation  in  the 
world.  The  accomplished  Chinese  essayist  disdains 
to  punctuate,  on  the  ground  that  the  cadence  of  his 
sentences  is  so  perfect  as  to  furnish  punctuation  of 
itself.  But  I  submit  that  in  English  it  is  not  so.  If 
the  sentence  “  The  prisoner  said  the  witness  was  a 
notorious  liar  ”  had  contained  two  commas,  a  certain 
respectable  paper  would  not  have  been  cast  in  heavy 
damages.  Similarly,  if  any  writer  of  the  indefensible 
phrase  “whom  he  said  was”,  took  the  trouble  to 
parenthesise  “  he  said  ”  by  adding  a  comma  on  each 
side  of  it,  he  would  see  at  once  the  absurdity  of  the 
result.  No  one  who  had  ever  been  at  school  could 
make  “  whom  ”  nominative  to  “  was.” 

There  are  some  grammatical  outrages,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  owe  their  immunity  from  criticism  to  a 
desire  to  avoid  a  cacophony  almost  as  unbearable. 
Here  is  an  instance  : 

“  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled  ”. 

“But”  is  here  the  equivalent  of  “except”,  a  preposi¬ 
tion  governing  the  objective,  and  the  line  should 
properly  run 

“  Whence  all  but  him  had  fled  ”  ; 

yet  the  strictest  purist  would  not  dare  to  write  such  a 
sentence,  though  he  might  groan  under  the  compulsion 
of  sacrificing  grammar  to  sound.  Again  the  sentence 
“  He  went  out  of  the  room  before  I  ”  is  strictly 
accurate,  “  before  ”  being  here  an  adverb  of  time,  with 
the  word  “did”  understood  after  “I”.  “  He  went 

out  of  the  room  before  me  ”  implies  that  one  walked  in 
front  of  the  other,  which  need  not  have  been  the  case, 
and  here  “  before  ”  is  a  preposition.  “  Be  the  report 
favourable  or  otherwise  ”  is  also  a  form  in  common 
use,  but  it  calls  for  protest  nevertheless.  “  Favour¬ 
able  ”  is  an  adjective  and  “  otherwise  ”  an  adverb,  and 
two  different  parts  of  speech  cannot  properly  be  com¬ 
pared.  Nor  can  an  adverb  qualify  a  substantive. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  English  con¬ 
struction  is  far  more  logical  than  French  or  Italian. 
We  are  clearly  right  in  saying  “  Neither  he  nor  she 
was”,  and  the  French  are  as  clearly  wrong  when  they 
say  “  Neither  he  nor  she  were  not  ”.  They  do  not  see, 
apparently,  that  the  exclusiveness  of  the  subject  makes 
it  singular,  and  that  two  negatives  makes  an  affirma¬ 
tive.  We  say,  “  Wait  here  until  he  comes”;  the 
Italian  says,  “Wait  here  until  he  doesn’t  come” — 
aspetta  qui  finch&  non  venga — evidently  using  finche 
(until),  which  connotes  the  future,  in  the  sense  of  “as 
long  as  ”,  which  connotes  present  duration  ;  and  this  is 
certainly  illegitimate.  The  Englishman  says,  “  It  is 
hotter  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday”;  the  Italian, 
“than  it  was  not  yesterday”.  But  the  crowning 
instance  of  illogicality  is  when  the  Italian  writes  “  le 
LL  MM  ”  for  le  Loro  Maest&.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  him  that  loro  is  already  plural,  and  that  to  write  loro 
loro  is  to  pluralise  a  plural,  than  which  no  greater 
absurdity  can  be  imagined. 

I  have  given  these  instances  to  show  that  it  is  from 
lack  of  the  logical  faculty  that  grammatical  solecisms 
really  spring.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use  one’s  reason¬ 
ing  powers  in  order  to  avoid  such  barbarisms  as  are 
gradually  creeping  into  English.  Dickens  used  to 
write  “between  you  and  I”.  Why  did  nobody  ever 
ask  him  to  parse  that  very  simple  phrase  ? 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 


“  MORTALS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Talgarth  Hall,  Machynlleth,  7  June,  1906. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  —  Please  thank  your  reviewer 
ever  so  much — it  is  such  a  relief  to  be  criticised  by  a 
man  who  honestly  says  that  “after  all  one  does  not 
quite  know  what  the  book  is  all  about  ”. 

May  I,  however,  correct  one  small  mistake — “  dear 
little  Otto  ”  is  not  dead.  He  went  out  bunny  shooting 
yesterday  (it  being  a  harmless  pastime  !)  and  sends  his 
salaam  before  going  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  A.  Steel. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HARRY  LORREQUER. 

41  Charles  Lever  :  His  Life  in  His  Letters.”  By  Edmund 
Downey.  London  :  Blackwood.  1906.  2  vols. 

21s.  net. 

UNLIKE  most  authors,  Charles  Lever  was  in  real 
life  exactly  the  man  that  most  readers  of  his 
novels  would  suppose — an  admirable  raconteur,  full  of 
high  spirits,  always  in  money  difficulties.  He  expiated 
in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song,  saw  his  only  son 
go  the  pace  as  an  officer  like  a  true  spiritual  descendant 
of  Charles  O’Malley,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  as  the 
Irish  saying  runs,  had  the  Devil  by  the  tail.  He  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  pen,  and  was  given  a 
Vice-Consulate  at  Spezzia  (a  sinecure  except  for  the 
opportunity,  which  Lever  naturally  considered  a  duty,  of 
lavish  entertainment  when  a  British  man-of-war  looked 
into  the  harbour),  and  was  promoted  to  Trieste  on  a 
fair  salary.  He  disliked  the  place  and  the  people,  his 
later  years  were  saddened  by  the  bad  health  of  a  wife 
to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
her  death.  Up  to  the  last  he  was  writing  vigorously. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  published  a  Life  of 
Charles  Lever  which  has  many  obvious  faults  and  did 
not  please  the  novelist’s  family.  Mr.  Downey’s  volumes, 
however,  are  avowedly  rather  a  supplement  and  cor¬ 
rective  than  a  substitute,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to 
follow  in  detail  the  life-story  of  this  prince  of  good- 
fellows  must  at  times  refer  to  the  earlier  book.  Mr. 
Downey  prints  a  multitude  of  Lever’s  letters,  but  far 
too  many  of  them  for  the  reader’s  pleasure  are  occupied 
by  troubles  caused  by  publishers.  Lever’s  life  was 
correct :  he  was  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  and 
■enjoyed  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine  as  blame¬ 
lessly  as  might  any  bishop.  But  his  habit  of  spending 
a  guinea  whenever  he  had  a  pound  in  his  pocket  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  worry  himself,  and  one  or  two  intimate 
correspondents,  about  matters  which  really  do  not 
concern  the  public.  Lever’s  financial  troubles  have 
nothing  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  Scott’s  fight  against 
bankruptcy,  and  the  letters  which  convey  his  anxiety  to 
secure,  and  sometimes  to  anticipate,  the  profits  of  his 
literary  work,  may  easily  convey  a  false  impression. 
He  was  easily  discouraged  by  censure,  but  set  no  ex¬ 
cessive  value  on  his  own  work,  and  speaks  of  himself 
as  “  writing  till  one  or  two  or  three  o’clock  every 
imaginable  kind  of  nonsense,  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
an  aching  head — for  means,  ay,  for  means — only  to 
continue  the  same  dull  drudgery  somewhat  longer”. 
But  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  copiously 
to  Mr.  John  Blackwood  on  many  things  besides 
business.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer  with  a  keen 
interest  in  politics,  and  lived  in  Italy  during  the 
eventful  years  that  built  up  the  national  unity.  His 
views  of  Italian  politics  are  amusingly  different  from 
those  of  the  Brownings,  whom  he  knew  at  Florence. 
But  a  Conservative  Irishman  looks  on  nationalism  and 
patriotic  movements  generally  less  sympathetically  than 
English  enthusiasts.  The  Anglo-Irish  mind  is  far 
more  logical  than  the  English,  and  realises  that  wild 
enthusiasm  over  Italian  and  Polish  and  Hungarian 
aspirations  is  not  consistent  with  a  dislike  of  Irish 
nationalism.  That  dislike  was  in  Lever’s  case  perfectly 
genuine.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  completely 
English  in  blood,  and  though  “  The  Knight  of 
Gwynne  ”  and  “  The  O’Donoghue”  prove  that  he  had 
no  want  of  sympathy  with  Irish  patriotism,  he  could 
not  stand  the  humbug  and  posing  that  generally 
accompany  political  agitation.  The  young  men  of  the 
“  Nation  ”  (and  it  is  odd  that  Thomas  Davis  was  in 
blood  no  more  and  no  less  Irish  than  Lever  himself) 
showed  him  no  mercy  :  in  his  novels  he  was  per¬ 
petuating  in  English  minds  exactly  that  conception  of 
Irishmen  which  they  wished  to  eradicate.  That  is  the 
worst  of  writing  for  a  public  that  cannot  distinguish 
caricature  from  portraiture  in  an  adjacent  island,  and 
unfortunately  Ireland  has  never  supplied  enough  book- 
buyers  to  keep  her  authors  alive.  Lever  was  writing 
descriptions  which  gave  on  the  whole  an  accurate  pre¬ 
sentment  of  Irish  life  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  his  English  readers,  taking  Charles 


O’Malley  for  a  contemporary  of  Smith  O’Brien,  applied 
them  to  a  country  which  was  in  reality  shattered  by 
the  great  famine,  and  in  which  the  war  of  caste  and 
creed  and  race  was  opening  one  of  its  bitterest  and 
gloomiest  chapters. 

But  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  wider  world.  He  had 
rollicked  with  German  students,  some  of  whose  habits 
he  tried  to  acclimatise  at  Trinity,  hunted  in  Canada 
with  Red  Indians,  and  scampered  over  half  the  Conti¬ 
nent  when  he  ceased  to  practise  medicine  in  Brussels. 
He  edited  the  “Dublin  University  Magazine”  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  was  considered  by  the  party  leaders  as 
a  possible  editor  for  a  London  Conservative  daily  paper 
in  the  ’sixties.  He  told  Lord  Lyndhurst  that  his  prin¬ 
ciples  were  to  be  “as  much  sense  as  your  party  can 
bear  ” — and  he  was  not  appointed.  He  judged  foreign 
affairs  far  more  acutely  than  most  of  our  statesmen, 
and  events  often  justified  views  which  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Blackwood  seems  to  have  thought  paradoxical. 
He  could  appreciate  George  Eliot,  had  an  intense 
admiration  for  Scott,  and  was  so  genuinely  pleased  by 
praise  from  Miss  Edgeworth  that  it  is  evident  that  he 
understood  the  merit  of  her  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  he 
could  not  stand.  “  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
consummate  actor — what  the  French  call  poseur”,  he 
wrote  after  a  meeting  in  Trieste  in  1867,  “  with  all  the 
outward  semblance  of  perfect  indifference  to  display 
and  complete  forgetfulness  of  self”. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  book  contains 
much  to  interest  and  amuse.  Mr.  Downey’s  own  part 
of  the  work  is  well  done  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  has 
practically  restricted  himself  to  supplying  an  exiguous 
string  of  narrative  for  Lever’s  epistolary  pearls,  and,  as 
we  hinted  above,  might  well  have  compressed  the  work 
by  omitting  mere  business  letters.  When  he  does  make 
comments,  they  are  generally  worth  attention.  Thus 
on  the  subject  of  Lever’s  alleged  unpopularity  among 
his  own  countrymen  (which  really  does  not  extend  far 
beyond  priests  and  politicians  :  the  gentry  enjoy  Lever, 
while  the  farmers  and  peasantry  have  never  heard  of 
him)  he  writes  a  passage  which  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  most  profound  criticisms  of  Irish  feeling 
ever  published  : 

“  Irishmen — if  an  Irishman  may  say  it — are  too  ready 
to  take  offence  at  their  foibles  being  laughed  at.  Race 
feeling  has  much  to  do  with  this  sensitiveness  ;  circum¬ 
stances  more.  .  .  .  The  Irishman  ....  prefers,  or 
pretends  to  prefer,  unstinted  praise  to  a  reasonable 
mixture  of  praise,  blame,  and  sarcasm  ;  he  knows  that 
in  his  inmost  breast  he  harbours  the  quality  of  merci¬ 
less  self-criticism.” 

This  is  a  truth  which  a  people  made  self-complacent 
by  prosperity  can  hardly  grasp,  but,  if  many  Irishmen 
feel  that  they  are  perpetually  being  arraigned  before  an 
English  jury,  and  resent  evidence  put  in  by  a  compatriot, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  English  visitors  to 
Ireland  seem  to  have  no  purpose  in  life  except  that  of 
telling  their  hosts  how  everything  ought  to  be  done — 
advice  which  they  are  seldom  competent  to  give. 


CARRIERE  MANQUEE. 

“  Louis  XIV.  and  la  Grande  Mademoiselle.”  By  Arvede 
Barine.  New  York  and  London :  Putnams.  6s. 

HIS  volume  was  familiar  to  readers  of  the  “  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  in  its  original  form  of  studies 
contributed  to  that  eminent  magazine  and  the  author 
was  well  advised  to  collect  them  in  their  present  shape. 
The  translation  is  good  enough  to  give  the  English 
reader  a  book  of  great  interest,  though  of  course  much 
of  the  style  and  force  of  the  original  has  vanished. 
The  career  of  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  conspicuous 
tragi-comedies  of  history.  Destined  in  her  early  years 
to  be  the  bride  of  a  King  of  France  or  of  England 
or  of  an  Emperor,  she  found  herself  at  the  end  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  in  a  humiliating  passion  for  a  man 
who  was  not  her  equal  either  in  moral  worth  or 
social  standing.  Mademoiselle  was  one  of  those  pure- 
minded  women  who  are  cruelly  spared  by  their  passions 
until  they  reach  middle  life  and  then  suffer  with  quad¬ 
rupled  violence  the  pangs  they  have  long  derided.  She 
was  the  greatest  heiress  in  France,  but  made  in  early 
years  the  mistake  of  joining  the  Fronde  and  thereafter 
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seems  never  to  have  been  thoroughly  trusted  by  her 
cousin  Louis  XIV.  Both  her  peculiar  position  as  the 
niece  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  first  cousin  of  his  sue-  ! 
cessor  and  her  vast  possessions  made  her  a  desirable 
match,  but  the  alliance  was  too  splendid  for  a  French 
noble  to  aspire  to  and  the  royalties  proposed  for  her  , 
were  for  one  reason  or  another  undesirable.  Louis  XIV. 
was  always  trying  to  bring  about  matches  for  her  to 
serve  his  own  policy  but  the  parties  proposed  were 
never  eligible.  Consequently,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  with  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  she  ended  by  falling 
in  love  with  one  of  the  most  undesirable  men  for  a 
husband  that  she  could  have  found,  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
a  penniless  courtier  of  singular  charm  of  manner  and 
coldness  of  heart.  A  great  lady  in  her  position  had 
naturally  to  do  all  the  love-making  to  which  his  re¬ 
sponse  was  of  the  coldest.  When  in  the  end  the  King 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  importuned  into  giving  his 
consent  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  so  impru¬ 
dently  postponed  as  to  allow  him  time  to  change  his 
mind  and  forbid  it.  Lauzun  was  rewarded  for  his  easy 
acquiescence  by  renewed  marks  of  the  royal  favour  and 
his  ready  compliance  showed  more  loyalty  to  Louis 
than  chivalry  towards  his  affianced  wife,  who  clung  to 
him  with  obstinate  fidelity. 

Lauzun’s  long  imprisonment  of  ten  years  which 
followed  seemed  inexplicable  to  Sainte-Beuve  but  the 
explanation  supplied  by  the  author  is  clearly  correct. 
Lauzun  suspected  Madame  de  Montespan  of  causing 
the  rupture  of  the  marriage  and  pursued  her  every¬ 
where  with  the  most  vindictive  and  abusive  language. 

It  may  be  that  he  knew  something  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Chambre  Ardente  and  of  her  secret  traffic  with 
La  Voisin  and  her  vile  gang,  in  any  case  he  was  kept  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  greatest  secrecy. 

But  Mademoiselle’s  attachment  held  good  for  ten 
years  and  on  his  release  they  were  married.  The 
marriage  turned  out  as  great  a  mistake  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Lauzun  was  selfish  and  ungrateful 
and  treated  his  wife  abominably.  He  was  never  happy 
away  from  the  Court  and  she  was  obliged  by  the  King 
to  live  on  her  estates.  In  the  end  even  her  devotion 
was  tired  out  and  she  turned  him  adrift  never  to  meet 
him  again.  But  to  the  very  end  she  was  to  be  humi¬ 
liated."  Lauzun  went  to  England  in  1688  and  succeeded 
in,  or  got  the  credit  for,  saving  James  II. ’s  Queen  and 
her  son  and  bringing  them  safe  to  Calais  when  William 
of  Orange  landed.  "This  led  to  his  immediate  restora¬ 
tion  to  more  than  his  original  position  of  favour  and 
Louis  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  was  “impatient  to 
see  him”.  Mademoiselle  took  this,  not  unnaturally, 
as  a  gross  insult  to  herself.  She  rapidly  passed  into  a 
miserable  old  age.  On  the  very  day  of  her  funeral  the 
graceless  Lauzun  made  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
subsequently  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  married  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen,  whom  he  cheated  of  her  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  widowhood  for  thirty  years. 

Surely  this  is,  as  we  said,  a  tragi-comedy  of  a  kind 
that  was  worth  acting,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well 
told  by  Arvede  Barine.  There  is  a  lack  of  delicacy  in 
some  of  the  passages,  which  the  translator  would  have 
shown  better  taste' either  by  omitting  or  toning  down, 
but  the  sketch  given  of  the  Court  and  its  manners  is 
admirably  drawn,  and  the  pathos  of  the  often  ridiculous 
adventures  of  the  heroine  is  well  brought  out.  Students 
who  wish  to  go  further  will  be  well  advised  to  read  the 
“  M^moires  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  ”,  for  this  lady 
was  an  author  of  no  little  capacity,  and  Sainte-Beuve  has 
said  truly  that  they  are  invaluable  if  one  would  under¬ 
stand  the  seventeenth  century  aright.  And  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself  there  is  abundant  material  for  the  observer 
of  human  affairs.  The  catastrophe  of  the  heroine  s  life 
is  not  of  the  supreme  tragic  order,  but  it  makes  a  story 
pitiful  enough.  _ _ 


THE  POET  OF  POSITIVISM. 

“  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith."  By 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  Constable.  1906.  3s.  6d.  net. 

''T'O  expound  a  poet,  and  especially  a  living  poet,  is 
always  a  difficult  and  invidious  task.  Admirers 
resent  a  dissection  of  the  body  in  which  what  they 
loved  was  the  life.  And  others,  who  are  not  admirers, 


are  apt  to  be  hostile  and  suspicious.  “Good  wine”, 
they  say,  “  needs  no  bush  ”  ;  and  if  a  man  is  a  poet, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  talk  about  it?  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
book,  no  doubt,  will  have  to  make  its  way  against  a 
good  deal  of  scepticism.  But  it  ought  to  make  its  way 
nevertheless.  For  it  is  a  very  sincere  and  generous 
tribute  from  a  disciple  to  a  teacher  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
most  magnanimous  minds  that  resent  the  attitude  of 
discipleship  where  the  master  is  really  notable. 

That  Mr.  Meredith  is  notable  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
But  it  may  be  held  that  he  is  notable  only  as  a  novelist. 
Certainly  there  must  be  many  who  delight  in  the 
“  Egoist  ”,  but  cannot  endure  the  “  Reading  of  Earth  ”  ; 
many  who  appreciate  the  author’s  insight,  his  wit,  his 
power  of  characterisation,  but  either  ignore  or  are 
averse  from  his  philosophy.  Yet  his  philosophy  is  the 
atmosphere  of  all  his  novels,  which  give  not  only  a 
picture  of  life  but  a  judgment  of  life.  They  give  more. 
They  throb  with  a  poet’s  passion.  And  that  passion, 
the  Ariel  of  the  novels,  singing  invisible  in  the  sky, 
essavs  in  the  poems  itself  to  take  form  and  to  speak 
in  its  own  person.  How  successful  that  attempt  is, 
whether  and  in  what  sense  the  poems  are  poetry,  what 
exactly  are  the  achievements  or  the  limitations  of 
Mr.  Meredith’s  verse  style,  are  interesting  critical 
questions,  which  will  not  detain  us  here.  One  thing 
must  be  clear  to  all  who  are  competent  to  judge — that 
it  is  really  a  poet  who  is  speaking.  And,  what  may 
seem  paradoxical,  that  poet  is  a  philosopher  ;  and,  what 
may  seem  monstrous,  that  philosopher  is  a  positivist  ! 
Auguste  Comte,  we  are  told,  having  written  the 
Positive  Philosophy  in  prose,  was  preparing  to  devote  a 
ripe  old  age  to  embodying  it  in  an  epic  poem.  The 
project  was  grotesque  ;  yet  Mr.  Meredith  has  achieved 
something  not  less  unlikely.  He  has  taken  all  the  ideas 
that  have  become  the  catchwords  of  our  age,  so  dusty, 
grey,  and  petrified  as  they  are,  has  fused  them  in  the 
crucible  of  his  genius,  and  poured  them  out  in  lyric 
verse.  Humanity,  democracy,  progress,  relativity, 
agnosticism — how  tedious  it  all  sounds,  how  old  and 
dead  !  But  Mr.  Meredith  has  made  it  live  and  soar  and 
sing.  That  is  not  to  say  that  he  has  written  good 
poems  ;  perhaps  they  are  not  good.  But  they  are  the 
work  of  a  poet.  In  them  and  through  them  shines 
the  authentic  light,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
medium.  It  is  white  light,  cold,  clear  and  pure, 
the  light  of  dawn.  Only  the  temperate  and  the  strong 
can  face  it.  To  the  night-reveller  it  is  a  horror  ;  to  the 
labourer  at  noon  it  may  seem  a  mockery  ;  to  the  star-light 
wanderer  a  disillusionment.  It  has  no  pity  for  weakness, 
no  opium  for  pain,  no  illusions  for  ignorance,  no  lures 
for  desire.  Human  experience,  and  therefore  human 
reason,  it  accepts  as  ultimate.  Yet  this  rationalist  is  a 
mystic,  this  positivist  a  poet,  this  child  of  earth  a  child 
of  the  spirit.  Take  the  soul  from  the  body,  take 
the  passion  from  the  casket  of  verse,  and  you  have  a 
dead  thing  to  argue  about.  That,  of  course,  is  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  Mr.  Meredith 
says  which  has  not  been  said,  is  not  being  said  every 
day,  in  a  thousand  variations  of  dreariness,  futility, 
crassness,  pomposity  and  cant.  It  is  these  dead  bones 
that  our  poet  makes  to  live  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  do  it.  That  it  can  be  done  is  not 
unimportant.  We  are  told  so  often  and  so  in¬ 
sistently,  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  that 
there  is  no  poetry  without  illusion,  no  life,  in .  a 
word, — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — without  in¬ 
toxication,  that  this  example  of  the  life  of  reason 
passionately  lived,  of  a  sanity  that  is  not  indifference, 
a  faith  that  is  not  credulity,  deserves  to  be  set  in  the 
light  where  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  set  it.  For  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  if  reason  should  succumb  to  need  and 
desire  it  will  not  be  necessarily  the  churches  that  will 
profit.  There  are  formidable  rivals ;  there  is  Mrs. 
Eddy,  and  there  is  the  prophet  of  Chicago. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
supposed  by  the  wiser  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  admirers, 
that  his  philosophy  is  final.  No  philosophy  is  final. 
All  are  but  our  infantile  readings  of  the  mystery, 
generation  after  generation.  The  mystery  remains  ; 
and  if  it  were  our  present  task  to  criticise  Mr. 
Meredith’s  attitude,  it  would  have  to  be  pointed  out 
that  his  discouragement  of  man  in  the  highest  and 
most  alluring  of  his  quests,  the  great  quest  to  pass 
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beyond  the  veil,  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  faith  in 
the  instincts  that  drive  us,  or  his  high  courage  in 
urging  us  to  the  unknown.  But  such  discussions  are 
tedious,  when  the  critic  is  talking  prose,  and  the 
prophet  verse.  What  is  notable  about  Mr.  Meredith, 
in  this  aspect  of  his  work,  what  perhaps  is  even  unique, 
is  that  he  has  apprehended  imaginatively  the  positive 
view  of  the  world,  and  set  it  in  the  light  of  poetry. 
To  drink  at  his  springs  is  to  drink  sanity,  courage  and 
health.  And  those  who  value  the  draught  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  for  pointing  the  way  to  the 
source. 


THE  SMART  DON’S  PAGANISM. 

41  The  Religion  of  All  Good  Men.”  By  H.  W.  Garrod. 
London :  Constable.  1906.  5s.  net. 

A/T  R-  GARROD,  who  is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Merton, 
^  tells  us  from  his  experience  of  undergraduates 
that  the  hold  of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  young 
Englishmen  was  never  stronger  than  at  present,  nor 
the  hold  of  Christianity  weaker  ;  and  further  that  the 
difficulty  which  young  men  have  in  accepting  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  intellectual  but  moral.  We  naturally 
after  this  expect  a  disquisition  of  the  familiar  kind  on 
the  obscuration  of  the  true  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  historic  Church,  and  a  panegyric  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Mr.  Garrod,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Church  has  misrepresented  her 
Master,  or  has  unduly  exalted  doctrine  over  Christian 
conduct.  The  ethics  and  dogmatics  of  Christianity  he 
affirms  to  be  inseparable.  No,  what  young  men  now 
question  is  not  Christ’s  creed  but  His  code  ;  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  but  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

For,  disguise  it  as  modern  Protestantism  may,  the 
moral  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  of  S.  Paul  is  ascetic, 
extreme,  altogether  unearthly  and  other-worldly.  But 
Mr.  Garrod  holds  that  it  was  proclaimed  in  view  of 
an  imminent  end  of  the  world.  The  precept  to  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor  was  conceived,  it  would  thus 
follow,  from  exactly  the  opposite  standpoint  to  that  of 
either  communism  or  socialism.  To  the  socialist  food 
and  raiment  are  all-important  ;  to  Christ  they  were 
not  worth  thinking  about.  The  paradoxical  commands 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — so  strangely  supposed  to 
be  suitable  for  childish  apprehension  in  Board  schools — 
are  explained  by  Mr.  Garrod  as  apocalyptic.  “  Only  the 
intense  and  fierce  conviction  of  the  immediate  coming 
of  the  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  and  the  end  of  all  things 
could  have  given  truth  to  the  ethical  system  formulated 
or  adumbrated  by  Christ.” 

Mr.  Garrod,  to  whom  the  Crucified  is  merely  the 
first  of  saints,  finds  himself,  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
the  thesis  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  never 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  rule  of  life  for  human  society, 
bound  to  maintain  the  extraordinary  paradox,  which  he 
does  at  considerable  length,  that  Jesus  Christ  conceived 
Himself  only  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
identified  by  the  Jews  with  the  Messiah,  and  that  the 
passages  which  contradict  this  theory  are  evangelistic 
misinterpretations  or  concoctions.  The  Gospels  were 
written  with  the  “evident  design  to  obscure  ”  the  true 
facts  ;  but  they  cannot  conceal  the  complete  failure  of 
Jesus  Christ’s  career.  “  He  had  hoped  to  be  rapt  away 
into  Heaven  with  a  glory  of  clouds  in  the  train  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  he  was  left  hanging  on  the  cross  ! 
It  was  finished,  all  was  finished.  Could  he  return  to 
•earth  to-day  would  he  find  any  comfort  ?  Would  he 
look  upon  our  churches  and  say  ‘Vain  was  my  faith, 
and  my  preaching  also  vain.  I  looked  for  a  day  of  the 
Lord  which  should  be,  “by  and  by”.  It  came  not,  it 
comes  not,  it  will  not  come’”.  Christ’s  death,  Mr. 
Garrod  thinks,  was  not  entirely  void  and  futile,  for  we 
recognise  in  the  story  “  the  struggle  of  the  spirit-of- 
God-in-man  toward  good  ”.  But  certainly  His  dreams 
were  entirely  mistaken.  And  on  those  dreams  rested 
H  is  moral  teaching. 

And  so  the  ordinary  undergraduate  is  “distressed  by 
the  whole  tone,  temper  and  sentiment”  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theology.  “  Precepts  framed  two  thousand  years 
ago  for  a  world  about  to  perish  can  have  no  value  for 
■.us  who  ‘shall  live  and  not  die’”.  Can  those  who 


crave  more  life  and  fuller  accept  the  traditional  Christian 
ideal — but  why  “traditional”?  Is  the  word  inserted 
to  propitiate  Mansfield  and  Manchester  New  College  ? 
- — of  mortification,  abasement  and  crucifixion  to  the 
world?  Mr.  Garrod  boldly  puts  in  a  plea  for  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  The  last-named  can 
look  after  himself.  But  the  world  and  the  flesh,  which 
are  Mr.  Garrod's  jocose  names — shades  of  S.  Louis 
and  La  Pucelle  ! — for  chivalry  and  honour,  have  been 
too  much  frowned  upon  by  Christianity.  Yet  surely 
honour  and  chivalry  flourished  in  that  middle  age  in 
which  Mr.  Garrod  finds  the  culmination  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  asceticism  and  meekness— for  the  Baptist,  the 
Christ  and  S.  Paul  were  in  spirit  medifevalists.  What 
Mr.  Garrod  wishes  to  magnify  is  the  Teutonic,  as 
against  the  Hellenic,  antidote  to  Christianity.  We 
want  more  Tom  Browns  and  more  fisticuffs.  The 
Gospel  demands  holiness,  and  is  therefore  unreal. 
The  Greeks  had  no  notion  of  a  gentleman.  Turn  we 
therefore  to  the  Goths  with  their  healthy  regard  for 
human  instincts  and  things  of  earth.  Certainly  the 
true  and  tender  North  had  a  splendid  contribution  to 
make  to  the  City  of  God.  But  we  seem  to  have  heard 
somewhere  of  Gothic  art  and  literature,  wherein  there 
is  not  much  of  Mr.  Garrod’s  Protestant  and  non- 
mystical  John  Bull.  He  has  written  a  smart  book,  in 
which  the  flippant  theology  is  not  meant  perhaps  to  be 
taken  very  seriously.  His  plea  for  reserve  in  com¬ 
municating  the  glad  tidings  of  the  lower  nature  to 
Christian  childhood  is  meant  to  be  extended,  we  do  not 
doubt,  to  the  status  pupillaris.  But  was  it  worth 
while  printing  these  essays  merely  to  make  elderly 
dons’  flesh  creep  ?  What  he  takes  for  audacity  and 
courage  may  be  regarded  by  his  readers  as  only 
impudence. 


THROUGH  THE  RHINE  CHURCHES. 

“Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  Rhine.”  By  Francis 
Miltoun  and  Blanche  McManus.  London :  Brimley 
Johnson.  1906.  6s.  net. 

HE  broad  Rhine  valley — “the  Pfaffen  Strasse  ” — 
from  Coire  to  Leyden  is  a  rare  field  for  the  curious 
archaeologist.  Cathedrals,  churches  and  abbeys,  in 
splendour  or  in  decay,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
castles  of  the  robber  knights.  Under  the  rule  of  prince 
bishops  or  mitred  abbots,  nowhere  was  the  pious  founder 
more  munificent.  Everywhere  religion  blends  itself 
with  romance,  and  there  is  a  marvellous  medley  of  the 
schools  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Few  writers  can  be 
more  familiar  than  Mr.  Miltoun  with  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  France  and  Italy;  even  in  the  minutest 
details  he  is  enabled  to  compare  and  contrast.  He 
has  made  his  little  volume  all  the  more  attractive  by 
straying  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  subject.  For 
the  legends  associated  with  many  a  church,  such  as 
that  of  the  clock  of  Strasburg  and  the  plans  of'  the 
unknown  architect  of  Cologne,  we  fancy  he  may  be  in¬ 
debted  to  those  imaginative  tourists,  Alexandre  Dumas 
and  Victor  Hugo,  but  he  gives  revised  and  picturesque 
versions  of  his  own. 

The  Rhenish  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  a  very 
distinctive  character  ;  everywhere  there  is  similarity 
in  style  and  structure,  but  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  architectural  detail.  There  is  a  certain  severity 
and  simplicity  of  structure  not  unsuggestive  of  the 
Teutonic  temperament.  The  colossal  grandeur  of  the 
Gothic  Cologne  is  exceptional.  The  spires  of  the  noble 
minster  soar  above  the  surrounding  flats  as  the  dome  of 
S.  Peter’s  dominates  the  Campagna.  And  the  approach 
by  Cologne  gives  an  abiding  sense  of  the  religious 
atmosphere  that  broods  over  the  historic  river.  Before 
railways  and  the  rush  of  trade  had  transformed  the  old 
Catholic  city  it  was  almost  more  priestly  and  papal 
than  Rome  itself.  The  ancient  churches  with  their 
grass-grown  cloisters,  consecrated  to  forgotten  saints 
with  quaint  names,  daily  attracted  their  pious  devotees. 
In  some  of  them  you  could  trace  the  earliest  sources 
of  Christian  inspiration.  The  round  Gereonkirche  like 
Charlemagne’s  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  admitted 
to  be  a  survival  of  pagan  influences.  Rhenish  archi¬ 
tects  adopted  and  adapted  rather  than  originated.  The 
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Rhine  Valley  was  always  in  closest  relations  with  Rome, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Gothic  master  designers  of 
France,  and  successive  Popes  sent  cultured  apostles 
of  Italian  art  to  educate  the  Northern  builders  and 
decorators.  Nor  were  their  liberal  benefactions  want¬ 
ing.  So  we  are  the  less  surprised  at  the  relatively 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  in  the 
wild  Alpine  valley  of  Coire  near  the  triple  sources  ot 
the  German  river.  The  Romanesque  was  a  legacy  of 
Roman  masters,  and  for  long  the  Germans  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  rounded  Lombard  arch,  though  they 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  advances  of  the  Gothic, 
when  its  sublimities  had  become  the  fashion  in  France 
and  England.  The  Reformation  brought  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  later  Protestantism  abandoned  the  stately 
symbolism  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  Rhenish  cathe¬ 
drals  and  churches  were  always  notable  for  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  their  internal  decorations  and  fittings,  —  for 
sculptured  tombs  and  monuments,  for  richly  carved 
pulpits  and  choir  stalls,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  iconoclasts  of  Flanders. 
Externally  there  is  everywhere  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  glorious  Flamboyant  Gothic  of  France  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

Mr.  Miltoun’s  survey  is  minute  as  it  is  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  we  are  surprised  that  he  has  said  nothing 
of  the  notable  church  of  Schwarz-Rheindorf  opposite 
Bonn,  with  its  double  stories,  entirely  in  the  earliest 
Romanesque,  and  its  graceful  open  gallery  with  the 
hundred  pillars,  fantastically  carved.  On  the  other 
hand  he  directs  attention  to  shrines  which  are  generally 
overlooked  or  very  insufficiently  appreciated.  There 
is  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  for  example,  with  its 
sculptures  and  interesting  monuments,  and  a  steeple 
rivalling  in  height  and  graceful  proportions  that  spire 
of  Strasburg  where  as  you  toil  up  the  innumerable 
steps,  you  feel  as  if  you  might  drop  through  the  airy 
lacework.  And  there  is  seven-towered  Limburg  on  the 
Lahn,  looking  down  like  Durham  on  the  sweep  of  the 
encircling  stream,  with  an  imposing  magnificence  of 
outline  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  decaying  town 
beneath.  Often  he  strikes  the  appropriate  note  of 
distinctive  admiration,  which  we  may  feel  but  fail 
to  realise,  as  at  Strasburg  with  the  warm  tints  of 
the  Vosges  and  at  Treves  and  the  massive  fane  of 
Mayence,  with  the  sullen  and  suggestive  fire  of  the 
soil  of  the  Red  Land,  and  at  Metz  where  the  grand 
cathedral  with  martial  audacity  crowns  the  bastioned 
heights  of  the  great  fortress  city  of  Lorraine.  Alto¬ 
gether,  with  the  clever  illustrations  by  Miss  McManus, 
and  its  manageable  size,  the  book  should  be  a  pleasant 
companion  for  the  intelligent  tourist. 


BURMA  AT  SCHOOL. 

“A  People  at  School.”  By  H.  Fielding  Hall.  London: 
Macmillan.  1906.  10s.  net. 

THE  many  readers  who  were  fascinated  by  Mr. 

Fielding  Hall’s  earlier  work  “The  Soul  of  a 
People”  will  not  be  disappointed  with  this  book.  Still 
writing  of  Burma  he  deals  here  not  with  the  “  soul  ”  of 
the  people  but  with  their  outer  life,  and  he  does  this  in 
the  shape  of  a  personal  narrative.  Confining  himself 
to  Upper  Burma  he  explains  its  curious  position  before 
the  war  of  annexation  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  ot  the 
difficulties  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  conquest  and 
pacification  fell — a  task  in  which  Mr.  Hall  himself  took 
full  share  within  his  sphere.  Then  comes  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  work  :  an  examination  of  the  results 
of  our  rule,  its  effects  on  the  character  and  life  of  the 
people,  the  development  of  the  country  and  its  material 
prosperity.  It  is  well  that  this  stock-taking  should,  be 
done  by  so  well  qualified  an  observer  while  the  society 
is  still  in  a  state  of  transition  and  the  nation  has  not 
yet  quite  reached  manhood.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hall 
has  in  view  when  he  gives  his  book  its  title  “  A  People 
at  School  ”. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  and  history  of 
Burma  the  country  remained  excluded  from  the  outer 
world,  untouched  by  the  revival  or  renaissance  which 
followed  on  Western  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  East, 
self-contained  and  tranquil;  bearing  somewhat  the 


same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  conventual 
life  bears  to  the  busy  existence  outside  the  walls. 
Until  1885  Upper  Burma  was  a  country  closed  to  all 
the  world.  Progress  and  civilisation  passed  it  by.  It 
was  untouched  by  science  or  the  spread  of  com¬ 
merce  and  learning.  Its  people  lived  in  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
longed  infancy,  with  the  attractions,  the  faults,  the 
gaiety,  the  petulance  and  the  irresponsibility  of  children. 
Then  suddenly  Burma  entered  into  the  movement  of 
nations.  Into  this  peaceful  isolation  burst  the  hustling, 
bustling  soldier,  administrator,  trader,  and  took  in 
hand  the  recasting  of  this  quaint  society.  Whether 
they  are  happier  for  the  change  is  a  question  which 
many — Mr.  Hall  among  them — would  be  disposed  to 
answer  in  the  negative. 

In  all  that  has  happened  or  has  been  done  there  is  a 
good  deal  with  which  he  finds  fault.  Like  many 
amiable  men  whose  sympathies  draw  them  to  the 
subject  race,  he  can  be  hard— perhaps  even  unjust— to 
his  own.  Assuming  the  position  that  down  to  this  day 
the  Government  of  England  is  Norman,  while  the 
people  are  Anglo-Saxon,  he  finds  in  it  the  explanation 
of  many  defects.  The  Anglo-Saxon  people  are  busy 
destroying  and  enslaving,  while  the  Norman  Govern¬ 
ment  is  correcting  their  mistakes  and  supplying  their 
deficiencies.  It  is  part  of  his  theory  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  hopelessly  bad  ruler  of  subject  people  ;  and 
he  gravely  finds  an  illustration  of  it  in  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Hall  should  confine  himself  to  Burma,  where  he 
is  always  interesting.  Were  his  acquaintance  with 
India  equally  minute,  he  might  modify  his  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  aloofness  and  unpopularity  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  there.  What  may  be  true  of  Burma  is  not 
true  of  India,  where  for  many  centuries  the  rule  has 
always  been  alien.  In  Burma  we  have  not  supplanted 
another  foreign  dynasty.  We  have  occupied  the 
throne  of  indigenous  rulers  and,  to  take  their  place,  we 
have  to  win  our  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  we 
can.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas  and 
methods  is  profoundly  modifying  the  life  of  the 
Burmese  and  affecting  them,  not  always  for  the  best, 
in  those  matters  which  most  directly  bear  on  their 
happiness. 

The  deduction  to  be  made  from  Mr.  Hall  s  keen  and 
sympathetic  insight  is  that  the  annexation  of  Burma 
has  added  much  to  the  material  prosperity  of  its  people 
but  has  lessened  their  gaiety  and  joy  of  living.  It  has 
degraded  their  natural  artistic  taste  and,  with  it,  the 
beauty  of  their  surroundings.  But  they  have  yet  to 
suffer  even  a  worse  loss.  Burma,  we  have  always  been 
taught,  stands  apart  from  other  Eastern  countries  in 
the  superior  position  and  influence  of  its  women.  In 
Mr.  Hall’s  opinion  this  is  both  the  outcome  and  the 
cause  of  its  weakness.  It  effeminates  the  men  anc^ 
hands  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  country  to  more  virile  immigrants.  The  charm 
and  influence  of  the  women  of  Burma  will  fade.  They 
have  had  their  day  and  must  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  events  which  are  bringing  Burma  to  manhood.. 
That  is  the  pathetic  lesson  which  this  people  is  now 
learning  in  its  school. 


NOVELS. 

“Out  of  Due  Time.”  By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  London: 

Longmans.  1906.  6s. 

The  introduction  of  controversial  religious  topics  into 
fiction  can  only  be  justified  by  the  absolute  success  of 
the  result.  Of  no  subject  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  is 
barred  to  the  novelist.  Every  thing  that  has  vital 
human  interest,  every  form  of  speculation  thought  or 
emotion  is  open  for  his  treatment.  By  his  method  of 
treatment  rather  than  by  his  choice  of  subject  will  the 
literary  artist  be  proclaimed.  The  failing  of  most, 
modern  novelists  is  that  they  deal  meanly  v\  ith  great 
subjects.  They  belittle  everything  they  touch.  The 
writer  who  produces  what  is  commonly  called,  a. novel 
with  a  purpose  ”  labours  under  considerable  disabilities. 
He  is  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  artistic  proportion.  .  A 
novel  can  never  be  the  right  vehicle  for  preaching 
!  opinions  and  doctrines  to  the  world.  To  attempt  to  do. 
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so  is  to  destroy  illusion.  The  theological  novel  is  as  a 
rule  a  great  mistake.  Very  few  writers  have  succeeded 
in  making  it  tolerable.  Among  these  few  an  honoured 
place  must  be  given  to  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  What 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  done  for  Unitarianism  in 
fiction  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  done  for  Roman 
Catholicism.  “  Out  of  Due  Time  ”  is  in  its  way  quite  as 
noteworthy  an  achievement  as  was  “  Robert  Elsmere  ”. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  literary  artist  who  writes  with 
grace  and  charm  as  well  as  sincerity.  Among  the  mass 
of  slipshod  fiction  that  is  poured  from  the  press  it  stands 
out  as  a  fine  piece  of  work  admirably  conceived  and 
written  with  remarkable  skill.  To  add  that  it  will  not 
probably  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  novel  readers  is  to 
say  nothing  in  its  dispraise.  The  story  is  written  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  It  turns  on  the  action 
of  one  Paul  Count  d’Etranges  who  is  anxious  to  see  the 
teachings  of  modern  science  accepted  by  the  Church  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up.  With  this  purpose  he 
becomes  the  leader  of  a  Liberal  movement  within  the 
Church.  He  finds,  however,  to  his  dismay  that  his 
opinions  are  regarded  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by 
the  authorities,  and  an  appeal  to  Rome  proves  futile. 
For  a  time  his  faith  is  shattered  and  he  lives  estranged 
from  the  Church,  only  to  be  reconciled  later  by  the 
example  of  his  sister  Marcelle — one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically  drawn  characters  in  the  book. 
All  of  the  four  figures  introduced  into  the  story  are  vivid 
and  life-like.  The  love  interest  is  very  slender  and  is 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  theological  theme.  But  the 
intense  spirituality  of  the  conception  and  the  grace  of 
the  style  render  the  book  memorable. 

“The  Sunset  Trail.”  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  London: 
Brown,  Langham.  1906.  6s. 

The  “  Sunset  Trail  ”  is  red  with  blood  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  narrative  of  Colorado  adventure  in  the 
eighties.  The  chief  axiom  of  Western  conduct  was 
apparently  in  those  days  “  shoot  first,  or  you’ll  be  shot  ” 
and  its  highest  moral  inculcation  “  don’t  fire  on  an  un¬ 
armed  man  ”.  The  incessant  expenditure  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  pages, 
and  one  that  becomes  wearisome  in  its  monotony. 
Friendly  expostulation,  argument,  rebuke,  and  even 
admiration  are  expressed  by  and  punctuated  with  bullets. 
Mr.  Lewis’  style  is  richly  and  exuberantly  American 
both  in  the  finer  descriptive  passages,  and  in  the  con¬ 
versational  dialect,  which  is  certainly  racy  of  the  soil, 
and  resonant  of  the  Western  bar-room  and  cattle-fair. 
Repulsive  and  dreary  as  is  this  picture  of  primitive 
Western  life,  there  is  much  that  is  picturesque  and 
entertaining,  and  of  the  two  kinds  of  American  novel 
the  Western  adventurous  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
Eastern  “  cultured”  kind. 

“  Blazed  Trail  Stories.”  By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  6s. 

The  writer  of  these  stories  is  a  little  too  fond  of  sur¬ 
prising  his  readers  with  a  ghastly  ending :  into  the 
province  of  Bret  Harte  he  introduces  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Kipling  in  his  sinister  mood,  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  effects  like  those  which  startled  us  in  Mr. 
Ambrose  Bierce’s  too  little  known  “  In  the  Midst  of 
Life”.  But  there  is  much  besides  sudden  death  in  this 
book  :  the  life  of  lumber  camps  and  express  riders  in 
the  Western  States  is  treated  with  a  sure  touch. 
“  Alfred  ”,  the  bashful  little  man  of  iron  nerve,  though 
he  at  times  suggests  a  cross  between  the  Bald-headed 
Snipe  of  the  Valley  and  Mr.  Baine’s  pirates,  is  very 
good  company.  Mr.  White  has  not  much  mercy  for 
feminine  weakness,  but  hits  off  very  happily  the  attitude 
of  over-educated  men  from  the  Eastern  States  when 
confronted  by  the  realities  of  the  West.  There  are  two 
good  fights  with  Indians,  and  only  the  hypercritical 
can  fail  to  be  amused  by  the  story  of  the  realistic 
novelist  who  arranged  to  be  chased  by  desperadoes  and 
got  more  experience  thereby  than  was  required  for 
literary  purposes. 

“The  Sin  of  Salome.”  By  A.  L.  Harris.  London: 
Greening.  1906.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  flaming,  garish  type.  It  is 
cheap,  tawdry  and  unconvincing.  The  story  of  Salome 


is  transplanted  to  modern  surroundings.  Salome  who 
danced  before  Herod  and  demanded  of  him  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger  is  doomed  for  her  sins 
to  live  on  through  the  ages  in  endless  re-incarnations. 
She  appears  as  a  beautiful  but  terrible  woman  bringing 
man  to  his  ruin.  Once  in  her  clutches  there  is  no 
escape.  She  maddens  men  by  her  dancing,  and  all  her 
victims  meet  with  a  terrible  death.  Mr.  Harris  writes 
luridly,  but  he  raises  no  thrill.  He  lacks  the  power  of 
making  the  flesh  creep. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Home  Reunion.”  By  the  Earl  Nelson.  London :  Murray. 

1906.  6s.  net. 

That  veteran  layman  Lord  Nelson,  who  attended  William  IV.’s 
obsequies  as  a  peer,  has  put  together  some  vigorous  chapters 
on  the  subject  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified. 
Going  by  dates,  he  has  a  right  to  say  “  we  of  the  old  Tractarian 
school”.  But  he  wears  his  Tractarianism  with  a  difference. 
His  enthusiasm,  for  instance,  at  a  Jewish  Lord  Mayor  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  centenary  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
disseminates  both  Testaments,  would  have  shocked  the  Tract- 
writers  ;  it  seems  also  directly  contradictory  of  the  “  Strange 
Bedfellows  ”  section,  where  he  is  distressed  at  the  Con- 
gregationalists  accepting  compliments  to  the  Incarnate  Lord 
from  a  Unitarian  mayor  and  a  rabbi.  But  Lord  Nelson  was 
ever  a  free-lance  not  more  logical  than  other  Englishmen. 
While  apparently  endorsing  a  protest  against  the  “high 
ecclesiastical  notions  ”  which  unchurch  denominations  separated 
from  the  Apostolic  fold,  he  himself  uses  the  loftiest  language 
about  the  Apostolic  succession — which  either  “involves  a 
profoundly  spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  ” 
or  is  a  needless  cause  of  division — and  cites  effectively  the 
striking  assertion  by  Archbishop  Temple,  least  mystical  of 
men,  of  the  priority  of  the  Church  to  its  members,  who  do  not 
join  themselves  together  to  make  a  Church,  but  are  “  added 
to”  the  Church.  The  clergy  are  sent  forth  with  authority, 
wrote  the  Archbishop,  “to  gather  the  children  of  men  into  the 
Fold,  not  simply  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
help  them  in  their  spiritual  life”.  But  all  this  is  rather  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Lord  Nelson’s  strictures  on  “  the  Bartholomew  ”  of 
1662,  and  with  certain  of  his  other  opinions.  At  one  moment 
he  sentimentalises  over  Dissent,  which  he  seems  to  think  of  as 
entirely  composed  of  pious, hereditary,  Bible-readingWesleyans. 
At  another  time  Artemus  Ward’s  “  pizenedest  seek  ”  seems  to 
him  best  to  describe  it.  While  pleading  for  a  wide  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  he  refuses  to  “  go  quite  so  far  as  to  see  Christ’s 
likeness  in  Luther”,  calls  for  the  excommunication  of  Dean 
Fremantle  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  indignantly  asks  how  Catholic 
Christians  can  have  anything  to  do  with  Congregationalists 
and  others  who  teach  a  merely  optional  use  of  the  Sacraments. 
Conceit  and  pride,  he  avers,  are  “  the  real  cause  of  all  schism 
and  divisions  ”.  We  quite  agree  with  Earl  Nelson  that  the 
true  lines  of  reunion  should  be  those  of  elucidation  and  ex¬ 
planation,  not  of  compromise  and  sacrifice  of  principle  ;  that 
“  truth  is  more  essential  than  peace  ”  ;  and — what  is  usually 
forgotten — that  “  our  aim  is  not  only  the  reunion  of  English- 
speaking  Christians,  but  restoration  of  communion  throughout 
the  Catholic  Church  ”.  Yet  he  is  willing  to  tamper  with  an 
oecumenical  Creed,  and  to  admit  unconfirmed  Dissenters  freely 
to  Holy  Communion  during  a  mission.  If  Lord  Nelson  were 
to  read  again  the  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  would  not  call  Charles  I.  and  Laud  Erastians. 
On  p.  142  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  should  be  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Biblica  ”. 

“  The  Naval  Annual  1906.”  Edited  by  John  Leyland  and  T.  A, 

Brassey.  Portsmouth:  Griffin  and  Co.  1906.  15s.net. 

Last  year  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Annual  showed 
some  inclination  to  list,  it  is  therefore  reassuring  to  find 
the  editors  have  done  their  best  to  get  her  on  an  even  keel 
again.  The  engineering  question  and  the  problem  of  speed 
are  both  considered  from  opposite  points  of  view  and  an 
account  is  given  of  the  battle  of  Tsu-Shima  which  leaves 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Mr.  Bellairs  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  repeat  his  stock  arguments  against  the 
Admiralty’s  solution  of  the  engineering  difficulty,  and  he  has 
not  disdained  to  drag  in  class  prejudice  to  bolster  up  a  lost 
cause.  “  Archimedes  ”  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Admiralty 
and  makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  side  though  he  damages  it 
occasionally  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much.  The  Lieutenant 
(E.)  will  certainly  “have  experiences  of  deck-watch  keeping, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  have  had”,  but  the  Lieutenant 
(E.)  is  a  new  creation,  his  predecessors  never  having  been  deck- 
watch  keepers,  and  the  theory  advanced  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  “will  provide  a  potential  reserve  from  the  engine-room  ” 
cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  solid  foundation  since  the 
fighting  line  can  never  be  properly  called  a  reserve.  It  is  not 
intended  that  British  naval  officers  shall  be  interchangeable  in 
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the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  understood  in  the  American 
Navy  and  the  lecture  lately  delivered  at  Portsmouth  by  the 
Director  of  Naval  Education  ought  to  remove  a  good  deal  of 
•existing  bias  against  the  contemplated  extension  of  a  principle 
already  recognised  in  the  service.  At  the  present  time  the 
problem  of  speed  is  very  much  to  the  fore,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  read  both  sides  of  the  question.  That  speed  is  not  a 
weapon  requires  no  demonstration,  but  afloat  or  ashore,  it  is 
•only  by  superior  mobility  that  a  combatant  can  make  the  best 
use  of  his  weapons,  and  though  the  question  of  cost  is  a  very 
practical  one,  it  has  no  place  in  an  abstract  argument  on 
the  tactical  advantage  of  superior  speed.  We  trust  the 
present  manoeuvres  may  prove  Mr.  Thursfield  in  the  right  in 
his  belief  that  the  conditions  of  modern  seagoing  trade  involve 
a  diminished  danger  to  shipping  ;  there  is  much  logic  in  his 
chapter  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  commerce. 

“  Recent  Advances  in  Physiology  and  Bio-Chemistry.”  Edited  by 
Leonard  Hill.  London:  Arnold.  1906.  18s.net. 

When  one  considers  certain  of  the  arts  which  deal  with  life 
■and  so  touch  upon  several  sciences,  especially  medicine  and  agri¬ 
culture,  nothing  is  more  appalling  than  the  amount  of  knowledge 
that  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  simplest  process 
in  the  living  organism.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  the 
■ordinary  medical  student  to  take  kindly  to  the  modicum  of 
•chemistry  necessary  for  his  preliminary  examinations,  we 
wonder  what  his  opinion  would  be  of  the  present  book,  which 
would  show  that  the  doctor  needs  not  merely  the  ordinary 
chemistry  of  the  text-books  but  modern  physical  chemistry, 
beginning  with  a  nice  little  streak  of  mathematics,  involving 
the  calculus,  on  the  transformations  of  energy  and  the  velocities 
•of  reactions  !  It  is  however  absolutely  true  that  the  living  cell 
can  only  be  interpreted  from  this  most  abstract  point  of  view, 
and  the  present  volume  has  been  put  together  to  show  in  what 
various  directions  modern  views  in  physiology  and  chemistry 
have  their  bearing  upon  practical  medicine.  The  intelligent 
practitioner  may  read  how  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissocia¬ 
tion  in  solution  bears  on  the  secretion  of  urine,  how  from  the 
physics  of  gases  mountain  sickness,  the  caisson  disease  of 
divers  and  other  workers  in  compressed  air,  and  the  therapeutic 
value  of  mountain  air,  can  be  interpreted,  or  again  how  the 
pure  chemistry  of  such  bodies  as  catalysts  and  ferments  has 
been  applied  to  the  mechanisms  of  secretion  and  digestion. 
The  book  cannot  be  adequately  criticised  here,  but  it  is  as 
valuable  for  its  method  as  for  its  material,  since  it  shows 
with  what  intellectual  equipment  and  to  what  practical  ends 
research  is  being  conducted  by  the  younger  school  of  English 
physiologists.  We  could  find  no  finer  argument  for  the  value 
•of  pure  research  ;  who  could  have  guessed  that  when  twenty 
years  ago  Kohlrausch  was  measuring  the  electrical  con¬ 
ductivity  of  salt  solutions  his  work  would  become  necessary  to 
the  proper  elucidation  of  disease  of  the  kidney  ?  _ 

To  the  Ancient  City  Series  (Methuen,  4s.  6d.  net)  Mr.  E.  M. 
Sympson  contributes  a  volume  on  “Lincoln:  a  Historical  and 
Topographical  Account  of  the  City  ”,  illustrated  with  line  drawings 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  New.  Mr.  Sympson  is  stronger  on  the  informa¬ 
tive  than  the  descriptive  side  and  some  of  his  matter  seems 
rather  heavily  weighted  with  date  and  fact,  but  there  is  plenty 
to  interest  the  antiquary  and  local  historian. — Mr.  A.  F.  Leach 
in  his  “History  of  Warwick  School”  (Constable,  10s.  net) 
treats  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  and  until  lately  unknown 
matter  relating  to  this  grammar  school.  His  book  is  well 
written  and  arranged  and  must  take  a  high  rank  in  the 
literature  of  English  schools.  He  establishes  the  fact  that 
this  school  dates  back  to  Saxon  times. — “  Derby  :  its  Rise  and 
Progress  ”,  by  A.  W.  Davison  (Bemrose,  5s.),  tells  the  story  of  the 
city  from  Doomsday  and  gives  a  chronology  and  an  account 
of  the  social  life  &c.  between  1833  and  1905.  Such  notes 
as  “1833.  February.  Petition  signed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  soap”,  “March.  The  Town  Hall  clock 
illuminated  with  gas  ”  cannot  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
outside  the  city,  but  earlier  chapters  throw  some  light  on 
town  life  in  England  in  past  times. — “  Audubon’s  Western 
Journal  1849-1850  ”  (A.  H.  Clark  Company.  3 $  net)  is  taken 

from  the  MS.  record  of  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Texas,  and  an 
overland  journey  through  Mexico  to  California  by  John  W. 
Audubon.  His  daughter  gives  a  short  biography  and  there  are 
introductions  and  notes  by  F.  H.  Hodder.  There  are  many  I 
interesting  natural  history  notes,  and  an  account  of  the  social 
condition  of  Mexico  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the 
object  of  the  journey  was  to  examine  the  newly  discovered  gold¬ 
field  of  California.  Audubon  was  financed  for  this  purpose  by 
certain  friends  and  started  with  eighty  men  and  a  capital  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Audubon  was  something  of  an 
artist  as  well  as  naturalist  and  a  few  of  his  sketches  are  here 
reproduced. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  have  produced  a  notable 
facsimile  of  John  Lydgate’s  “  The  Assemble  of  Goddes  ”,  printed 
at  Westminster  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  1500.  It  formed 
part  of  the  famous  volume  of  black-letter  tracts  which  were 
.given  to  the  University  Library  in  1715  by  George  I.  Two  [ 


hundred  and  fifty  copies  only  of  this  interesting  work  have 
been  printed  and  the  negatives  and  impressions  destroyed. 
There  is  a  curious  woodcut  illustration  taken  from  Caxton’s 
second  edition  of  the  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”. 


LEGAL  LITERATURE. 

“The  Victorian  Chancellors.”  By  J.  B.  Atlay.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1906.  14s.  net. 

Mr.  Atlay  purposes  to  deal  in  two  volumes  with  the  careers 
of  the  Lords  Chancellors  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  first  volume  contains  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cottenhanr  and  Lord  Truro.  We  do 
not  understand  clearly  from  the  publishers’  announcement 
whether  all  the  Chancellors  are  to  be  included,  as  the  only 
names  mentioned  besides  those  in  the  first  volume  are  Lord 
St.  Leonards  and  Lord  Cranworth.  But  besides  these  there 
( Continued  on  page  764.) 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 

London  Office  -  -  1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES 


Low  Premiums  under  the  Society’s  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5%  or  on  the  Sum  Assured. 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Lives)  Established  1807  (Annuities) 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE,  ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY,  TRUSTEES  &  EXECUTORS. 


Head  Office — CORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Why  Pay  Rent? 

The  BRITISH  HOMES  SCHEME  enables  Policy  holders  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  during  their  own  lifetime, 
and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives 
in  possession  of  a  comfortable  home  free  from  any  mortgage  change  or 
encumbrance.  Particulars  post  free. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 

THE 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

T  TD 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
City — 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  8urplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen¬ 
nium  ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company’s  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici¬ 
pating  Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 
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During  the  62  years  oE  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  28*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received.  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company’s  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  cn  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 


Total  income  tot  62  Years,  £281,055,733. 


This  has  been  used  as  follows  : — 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82-3  p.c. 
10-5  p.c. 
5-9  p.C. 
1*3  p.c. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 


16, 17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-f  1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  E.  Duke,  Esq  ,  K.C. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL  D. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  . 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 
Expenses.— The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13'7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  tota^rofits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared^a^h^at^^^^os^er^ent^^er^annurn^on^um^assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  1908.  _ 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

The  Home  Fire  Business  of  the  Alliance  is  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  other  Company.  _ 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager . 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Estd.  1835. 

Assurance  and  Investment. 

Write  for  leaflet  on 

NET  COST  OF  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Office:— 2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM! 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

Low  Premiums m  Low  Expenses » 

Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

LONDON  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 


“  Among  the  most  economically  managed  of  British  Life 
Assurance  Companies.”— Saturday  Review. 

CURRENT  SAVINGS’  POLICY 
and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 

V  — —  - f 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  ora  Pension  for  Life. 


Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death. 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  tn  35  years- 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 


Estimated  results  on  attaining;  age  60. 


A 

Cash  Payment  of 

£1,525 

O 

O  ;  or, 

An 

Annuity  of 

140 

O 

O  ;  or, 

A 

Free  Paid-up  Policy  for 

2,180 

O 

0. 

eases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 


WRITE  for  prospectus  of 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

w.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


Guaranteed  5%  Investment 

Policies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 


Annual  Income  . 

Assets  . 

Total  Payments  under  Policies 


£1,360,556 

£9,318,943 

£21,446,635 


Write  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office : 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 
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are  Campbell  himself,  whose  well-known  sketches  serve  to 
provide  Mr.  Atlay’s  model,  Chelmsford,  Westbury,  Cairns, 
Selborne  and  Herschell  and  Halsbury.  For  most  of  these 
there  is  no  doubt  material,  of  which  Mr.  Atlay  could  make 
skilful  use  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  memoirs  in  this 
first  volume,  but  there  has  been  no  biography  of  Cairns  nor  of 
Herschell  and  Lord  Halsbury  still  survives  the  last  of  the 
Victorian  Chancellors.  Mr.  Atlay’s  work  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  whether  he  is  writing  of  men  about  whom  there  are 
voluminous  biographies  too  cumbrous  to  be  read  pleasantly,  or 
of  men  such  as  Lord  Cottenham  and  Lord  Truro  about  whom 
he  has  had  to  collect  data  for  himself.  Of  Lord  Truro  he  has 
made  a  most  attractive  sketch,  probably  because  he  is  Lord 
Truro’s  only  biographer.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
have  been  much  written  about  ;  but  Mr.  Atlay  has  used  in¬ 
formation  either  not  open  to  Lord  Campbell  or  used  by  him 
invidiously  ;  and  as  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  especially  he  corrects 
Campbell’s  unfair  sketch  following  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  bio¬ 
graphy.  Until  the  records  of  more  recent  years  come  to  light 
we  do  not  see  how  the  careers  of  Lord  Herschell  and  Lord 
Halsbury  are  to  be  satisfactorily  narrated  ;  but  a  critical  sketch 
of  Lord  Campbell  ought  to  be  good  reading.  As  no  Lord 
Chancellor  since  Campbell  has  chosen  to  write  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  or  contemporaries  in  office  Mr.  Atlay’s  continuation  of 
the  famous  series  is  as  good  as  we  are  likely  to  get. 

“Ancient  Law.”  By  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Frederick  Pollock.  London :  Murray.  1906.  5s. 

net. 

It  was  with  some  anxiety  that  we  heard  of  a  new  edition  of 
Maine’s  “Ancient  Law”  being  issued  with  annotations.  Maine 
wrote  fifty  years  ago  nearly,  and  since  he  cleared  the  ground 
much  harvesting  of  ancient  law  and  its  connexion  with  the 
early  history  of  society,  and  its  relation  to  modern  ideas,  has 
been  done  by  his  successors.  An  injudicious  editor  might 
have  made  Maine  himself  unreadable  and  sent  us  back  for  the 
delight  of  reading  a  classic  in  its  original  language  to  the  early 
editions.  The  most  satisfactory  result  of  having  before  us  all 
lhat  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  thought  necessary  to  say  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  might  dispense  even  with  his  aid  and  read 
our  fifth  or  tenth  edition  without  the  risk  of  being  seriously 
misled.  There  are  always  younger  readers  however  coming 
1  on  who  are  afraid  of  old  texts  lest  their  reading  should  be  out 
of  date,  and  for  them  it  is  well  that  they  should  read  Maine  as 
he  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  editor  like  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  It  gives  them  confidence  to  read  what  they  could  not 
omit  reading  without  losing  great  profit  and  pleasure.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  has  not  written  footnotes  which  interrupt 
reading  ;  but  at  the  end  of  some  chapters,  not  all,  he  has 
affixed  short  dissertations  dealing  with  certain  points  where 
Maine’s  text  is  the  better  for  comment.  They  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  An  Introduction  shows  what  Maine 
did  as  the  creator  of  the  natural  history  of  law  at  a  time  when 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  English  contribution  to  the  historical 
philosophy  of  law.  We  think  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  omits  one 
observation  which  he  might  naturally  have  made  in  com¬ 
paring  the  development  of  legal  ideas  and  institutions  with 
that  of  genera  and  species  of  every  creature.  The  “  Origin  of 
Species  by  Natural  Selection”  was  published  in  1859  ;  Maine’s 
first  edition  in  1861.  We  need  only  add  that  this  edition  of 
Maine  is  admirably  printed  in  large  type. 

“  A  Manual  of  Musical  Copyright  Law.”  By  Edward  Cutler. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1906. 

K  Mr.  Cutler  K.C.  describes  his  work  as  for  the  use  of  music 
publishers  and  artists  and  of  the  legal  profession  ;  as  if  he  had 
had  the  first  two  classes  chiefly  in  view.  But  this  description 
may  create  a  rather  false  impression.  Lawyers  will  find  in  it 
as  able  lucid  and  practical  statement  of  a  most  perplexing 
branch  of  law  as  they  can  possibly  desire.  Mr.  Cutler  has  the 
remarkable  qualification  of  being  equally  learned  in  the  history 
theory  and  practice  of  music  as  of  law  and  this  makes  his  book 
one  may  say  unique  ;  and  he  illustrates  the  bearings  of  one 
upon  the  other  in  a  fashion  which  is  extremely  interesting. 
Indeed  Mr.  Cutler  has  not  mentioned  a  class  of  readers,  the 
ordinary  educated  man,  neither  lawyer,  artist  nor  publisher, 
who  might  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  We  must,  however, 
except  the  first  two  or  three  paragraphs  which  strike  a  rather 
common  note;  and  the  quotation  “la  propriete  est  le  vol  ” 
suggests  that  Mr.  Cutler’s  ear  for  French  is  not  quite  so  refined 
as  his  ear  for  music. 

“The  Law  and  Practice  of  Grants  of  Arms  and  Registration  of 
Pedigrees.”  By  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore.  London :  Phillimore 
and  Co.  Is. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  heraldry  will  find  this  book  a 
useful  accompaniment  to  their  heraldic  studies.  It  gives  the 
practice  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  granting  arms  and  registering 
pedigrees  ;  and  deals  with  all  that  can  be  described  as  law  in 
connexion  with  the  subject.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  had 
himself  occasion  to  describe  for  a  well-known  legal  encyclopedia 
many  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  this  little  treatise.  He  found 
as  Mr.  Phillimore  says  that  there  was  no  book  which  covers 


this  ground.  We  would  recommend  Mr.  Phillimore’s  essay  to 
all  who  may  intend  to  take  any  steps  in  connexion  with 
their  coats  of  arms  or  to  apply  for  grants  or  to  record  their 
pedigrees. 

“  Roman  Private  Law."  By  R.  W.  Leage.  London :  Macmillan. 

1906.  10s. 

“  The  Institutes  of  Justinian.”  Translation  by  J.  B.  Moyle. 

Fourth  Edition.  London:  Clarendon  Press.  1906.  6s. 

Air.  Leage  describes  this  book  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a 
want  which  he  has  felt  in  teaching  Roman  law  at  Oxford.  He 
follows  as  far  as  possible  the  subject  matter  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  and  Justinian  and  combines  with  it  so  much  as  is 
necessary  from  the  digest,  code,  novels,  and  modern  civilians 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  the  law. 
It  will  serve  admirably  for  reading  with  the  various  titles  of 
the  institutes  either  as  introduction  or  review  ;  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  without  such  aid  even  Roman  law  students  found 
themselves  equal  to  the  bare  texts,  much  less  English  students. 
We  are  speaking  of  those  who  seek  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  Roman  law.  It  seems  that  at  the  Inns  of  Court  it  is 
possible  to  pass  the  Roman  law  examination  after  a  few  weeks’ 
reading  ;  and  Indian  students  often  cannot  read  a  single  line 
of  Latin.  Probably  for  them  Mr.  Leage’s  book  would  contain 
too  much  ;  but  except  in  their  sense  it  is  quite  elementary, 
but  sufficient  for  a  fair  examination  in  the  subject. 

Of  Dr.  Moyle’s  translation  of  Justinian  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  it  is  a  recognised  scholarly  rendering  of 
the  text  and  is  extremely  useful  even  to  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  classical  Latin. 

“  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Partnership.”  By  Arthur  Underhill. 

Second  Edition.  London  :  Butterworth.  1906.  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Underhill’s  “  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Partnership  ”  will 
take  a  place  with  students  and  practitioners  by  the  side  of  his 
work  on  Trusts  as  models  of  clear  concise  and  readable 
expositions  of  all  that  is  essential  to  a  broad  general  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  For  examination  purposes 
they  are  unsurpassed  though  they  are  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  cram-book.  Their  merit  consists  in  being  rational 
and  scientific  expositions  of  principles  and  leading  doctrines. 
For  business  men  in  partnership  this  book  gives  an  excellent 
survey  of  their  position  as  partners. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  766. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE. 

English  1 6th,  17th,  and  1 8th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 
INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c>,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 


VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 


DECORATIONS 


DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 
‘  Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 


CHINA,  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGAT 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  L 

Telephone — 415a  Gerrard.  Telegrams— 

E,  LTD. 

.ondon,  W. 

•  Requirablk,  London.  " 
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THE  POPULAR, 

SCOTCH 

HLACK&WHITE 

WH/SKK 


Sole  Proprietors 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
26  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 


ALL  THE 

YEAH  HOUND 

PLASMON 
COCOA 

For  Breakfast  or  Supper. 

More  nourishing  than  any 
other  Cocoa. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  -  £60,000,000. 

RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 


The  INTEREST  due  on  the  ist  of  JULY,  1906,  will  be  paid  against  presentation 
of  COUPON  No.  19. 

In  LONDON— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E  C 

In  JOHANNESBURG— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  The  Corner  House. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  may 
be  presented  at  the  London  Office  any  day  (SATURDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS 
EXCEPTED)  on  or  after  TUESDAY,  the  26th  of  JUNE,  1906,  between  the  hours 
of  ELEVEN  and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

13th  June,  1906. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  6. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  an  INTERIM  DIVIDEND  of 
120  •per  cent.  (6s.  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  period  ending 
30th  of  June,  1906.  This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  30th  of  JUNE,  1906,  and 
to  holders  of  COUPON  No.  6  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer.  The  Transfer 
Books  will  be  closed  from  ist  to  7th  JULY,  1906,  both  days  inclusive.  The  Divi¬ 
dend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the  Head 
Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  or  about  nth  of  AUGUST,  1906. 
HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that  they 
will  receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  6  at  the 
London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et 
de  l’Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris.  COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR 
CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable  at  any  time  on  or  after 
nth  of  AUGUST,  1906.  COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by 
the  London  Office  to  Shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject 
to  deduction  of  English  Income  Tax.  COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WAR¬ 
RANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to  Shareholders  resident  in  France,  and 
COUPONS  paid  by  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d’Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du 
Sud,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French  Transfer  Duty  and 
French  Income  Tax. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

14th  June,  1906. 


A  “Giltedge” 

Investment 

yielding  big  dividends  of  satisfaction  is  a 

“  SWAN  ” 

Fountain  Pen. 


One  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
best  work  in  your  power. 

A  Steel  Pen,  Pencil,  op  an 
Inferior  Fountain  Pen, 
means  slower.less  ac¬ 
curate  and  Illegible 
notes,  &c.  A  Steel 
Pen  lasts  a  day, 
a  “Swan”  will 


jf 


endure 

years. 


for 


None 
so  good 
as  the 
“  Swan.” 


Sold 


IN  THREE  SIZES, 

10/6,  16/6, 
and  25/- 

upwards,  post  free, 

by  all  Stationers  and 


Jewellers. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

03  Cheapslde,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,W.,  London; 
3  Exchange  Street,  Manchester; 
and  Brentano’s,  37  Ave.  de  l’Opera,  Paris. 


DE  RESZKE 


Regd. 


HIGH  CLASS 

CIGARETTES. 


Some  famous  smokers  of  the 
H.S.H.  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF 
BATTENBERG. 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

LORD  R.  HERBERT. 

The  MARQUIS  of  HEADFORT. 

Rt.  Hon.  COUNT  DE  MANIN. 

The  COUNT  DE  NEVERS. 

Baron  ARTHUR  POELLNITZ. 

Sir  R.  W.  BUI.KELEY,  Bart. 

Sir  K.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  TRELAWNY,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Bart. 

Sir  A.  E.  H.  DEAN  PAUL,  Bart. 
SirE.  STRACHEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

&c.,  &c. 


DE  RESZKE  Cigarettes. 

Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  M.A. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPTON. 
SirFREDK.  BRIDGE,  K.B. 

Sir  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND. 
Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 

Sir  C.  FURNESS,  K.B.,  J.P. 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Esq., M.A. 
E.  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  Esq. 
A.  WING  PINERO,  Esq. 

MAX  PEMBERTON,  Esq. 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Esq. 

C.  Ii.  FRY,  Esq. 

HAL  HURST,  Esq.,  R.I.,  R  B.A. 
MELTON  PRIOR,  Esq. 

&c.,  &c. 


Sold  at  61-  and  8/-  per  ioo  at  all  the  best  Tobacconists  and  Stores.  If 
unobtainable  in  your  locality,  send  for  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  or  Cigarettes 
can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  from 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers. 


WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
M  anufact  urers. 


Houses,  Hats,  or  single  rooms  artUth 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre« 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmana, 
Paris  |  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  1823-1900. 

Edited  by  the  DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL,  with  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
36s.  net. 

“  When  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  writing  his  autobiography  he  was  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Ministry  which  plunged,  or,  rather,  drifted,  into  the  Crimean  war  ;  and 
his  reminiscences  of  that  memorable  time  form  the  most,  valuable  part  of  the  book. 
A  valuable  and  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  political  and  social  history  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century." — Standard . 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF 
JOINVILLE. 

By  Mrs.  ETHEL  WEDGWOOD.  With  Illustrations.  Square  demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 

RESEARCHES  IN  SINAI. 

By  Professor  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Edwards 
Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College,  London.  With  Chapters  by 
C.  T.  CURRELLY,  M.A.,  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
With  186  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

“Necessity,  as  well  as  inclination,  drew  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  s  party  last  winter 

into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai That  he  has  been  richly  rewarded,  not  merely  by  the 

more  accurate  examination  of  old  finds,  but  by  new  and  unexpected  discoveries,  is 
clearly  attested  by  the  present  handsome  volume." — Scotsman. 


BRITISH  CANALS: 

IS  THEIR  RESUSCITATION  PRACTICABLE  ? 

By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT,  Author  of  “  The  Transition  in  Agriculture,"  “The 
Organization  of  Agriculture,"  “  Railways  and  their  Rates,"  &c.  With  Illus* 
nations,  large  crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

JUST  OUT. 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Greatness  of  Joslah  Forliek.” 

THE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORY. 

By  B.  PAUL  NEUMAN.  6s. 

TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD  IN 
RELIGION. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  to  Undergraduates  in  the  Lent  Term,  1906 
By  WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Ennismore 
Gardens.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W, _ 

“  SATURDAY  ” 

BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  past  the  articles  on 
Bridge  appearing  in  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
have  commanded  wide  attention  on  the  part  of  all 
Bridge  players. 

They  have  appeared  anonymously ,  but  their  authority 
was  at  once  recognized ,  and  the  repeated  applications  for 
sets  of  back  numbers  of  the  RE  VIE  W  containing  the 
Bridge  articles  have  induced  the  proprietors  to  reprint 
them  in  book  form. 

Mr .  Dalton's  previous  books  on  Bridge  are  well 
known  wherever  the  game  is  played. 

“  Saturday  ”  Bridge 

will  take  the  reader  into  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
game ;  it  opens  up  and  solves  many  new  problems. 
Bridge  becomes  more  interesting  the  more  thoroughly 
its  principles  and  possibilities  are  grasped ,  and  Mr. 
Dalton's  new  book  shows  how  inexhaustible  are  the 
combinations. 

“  SA  TURD  A  Y”  BRIDGE  will  be  on  sale  every¬ 
where  next  Thursday,  price  55.  net. 

Order  of  any  bookseller  or  of  Messrs.  Smith's  or 
Wyman’s  Railway  Bookstalls ,  or  on  receipt  of  5*s\  4d. 
it  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 

WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 
33  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C, 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Etudes  d’Art  etranger  (Tar  William  Ritter).  Paris  :  Societe  du 
Mercure  de  France.  3 fr.  50. 

Classics 

Praelections  delivered  before  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  25,  26  and  27  January,  1906.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press.  Sr.  net. 

Aristotle  :  De  Sensu  and  De  Memoria  (Text  and  Translation.  G.  R. 
T.  Ross).  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  9r.net. 


Fiction 


Le  Saint  (Par  Antonio  Fogazarro.  Traduit  de  Pltalien  parG.  Ilerelle). 
Paris  :  Hachette.  3  fr.  50. 

A  Stranger  Within  the  Gates  (F.  J.  Cox)  ;  The  Mantle  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  (Ladbroke  Black  and  Robert  Lynd).  Francis  Griffiths. 
6s.  each. 

The  Way  of  the  Gods  (John  Luther  Long).  Macmillan.  6r. 
Latter-Day  Sweethearts  (Mrs.  Burton  Harrison).  Unwin.  6r. 

The  Bridal  of  Anstace  (Elizabeth  Godfrey).  Lane.  6r. 

Clemency  Shafto  (Frances  G.  Burmester).  Smith,  Elder.  6r. 

Felicity  in  France  (Constance  Elizabeth  Maud).  Heinemann.  6r. 
Whispers  about  Women  (Leonard  Merrick).  Nash.  6r. 

Toll  Marsh  (Poynton  Stranger).  Skeffington.  6s. 

Hasty  Fruit  (Helen  Wallace).  Stock.  6s. 

Fiction 

Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life  (George  Moore).  Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Coming  of  the  Randolphs  (Adeline  Sergeant).  Methuen.  6s. 

History 

The  History  of  England  from  Addington’s  Administration  to  the 
Close  of  William  IV.’s  Reign,  1801-1837  (Hon.  George 
C.  Brodrick.  Completed  and  Revised  by  J.  K.  Fotheringham). 
Longmans.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Clerkenwell  and  S.  Luke’s  (G.  E.  Mitton.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant).  Black,  ir.  6 d.  net. 

The  Scots  Churches  in  England  (Kenneth  Macleod  Black).  Black¬ 
wood.  Sr.  net. 

Rois  sans  Couronne  (Par  Le  Baron  Mare  de  Villiers  du  Terrage). 
Paris  :  Perrin.  5  fr. 

Reprints 

The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi 
(Captain  Philip  Pittman.  Edited  by  Frank  PI.  Hodder).  Cleve¬ 
land  :  Clark.  $3  net. 

Salome  (Oscar  Wilde).  Lane.  2r.  6d.  net. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Lord  of  Joinville  (New  English  Version.  Ethel 
Wedgwood).  Murray.  9r.  net. 


Theology 


The  Keeper  of  the  Keys  (Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward),  Sr.  net  ;  The  Book 
of  Isaiah  and  Other  Plistorical  Studies  (Rev.  Charles  H.  H. 
Wright),  6r.  net  ;  The  Home  of  Faith  (David  S.  Brown),  3r.  6 d. 
net ;  The  Quest  of  Faith  (Thomas  F.  Lockyer),  2 r.  net ;  New 
Lights  on  the  Old  Faith  (N.  E.  Egerton  Swann),  3r.  net.  Francis 
Griffiths. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  (Rev.  David  Ross  Fothering¬ 
ham).  Cambridge  :  Deighton  Bell.  3r.  net. 

Is  Religion  Undermined?  (Rev.  C.  L.  Drawbridge).  Longmans. 
3r.  6 d.  net. 

Jesus  (Arno  Neumann.  Translated  by  Maurice  A.  Canney).  Black. 
Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion  (William  Ralph  Inge).  Murray. 
5r.  net. 

Daniel  and  its  Critics  (Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright).  Williams  and 
Norgate.  7 s-  6d. 

Travel  and  Topography 

The  Balkan  Trail  (Frederick  Moore).  Smith,  Elder,  ior.  6 d.  net. 
Algeria  and  Tunis  (Painted  and  Described  by  Frances  E.  Nesbitt). 
Black.  20s.  net. 

Map  Reading  and  Field  Sketching  (Colonel  Willoughby  Yerner. 
P'ourth  Edition).  Bale.  2s.  3 d.  net. 


Verse 


Cromwell : 

5 s.  net. 


a  Drama  in  Five  Acts  (F.  P.  B.  Osmaston). 
Miscellaneous 


Kegan  Paul. 


Active  Service  Pocket-Book,  The  (Bertrand  Stewart).  Gale  and 
Polden.  2 s.  6 d. 

Costume,  English  (Dion  Clayton  Calthrop.  Vol.  II.  :  Middle  Ages). 
Black.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Education,  National,  and  National  Life  (J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency). 
Sonnenschein.  3  s. 

“Eighty”  Club  Year  Book,  The,  1906.  Black.  2  s.  6d.  net. 

Land  of  Free  Speech,  The  (S.  C.  Cronwright-Schreiner).  New  Age 
Press.  6s.  . 

London,  Where  to  Live  Round  (Northern  Side.  Freeman  Bunting). 

Homeland  Association.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Music  and  Musicians  (Edward  Algernon  Baughan).  Lane.  S-^  net* 
Russia,  The  New  (Lionel  Decle).  Nash.  ys.  6 d. 

Trustworthiness  of  Border  Ballads,  The  (Lt.-Col.  the  Plon.  Fitzwilliam 
Elliot).  Blackwood,  ior.  6 d.  net. 


Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June:— Current  Literature,  250  ; 
The  New  York  Review,  500  ;  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  3 m.  5 
The  Estate  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Indian  Review  (Madras),  ij 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 

NEW  GAZETTEER. 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World. 

EDITION  OF  1906. 

Containing  References  to  over  100,000  places — their  Population, 
Location,  and  Industries. 

ACCURATE, 

UP-TO-DATE, 

PRACTICAL. 

INYALUABLE  TO 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  EDITORS 

GEOGRAPHERS. 


“All  the  modern  advances  of  geography  are  capably  exhibited, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  editors.” — Athenceum. 

“As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book,  we  have 
found  it  complete.” — Spectator. 

“The  whole  world  is  covered  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and 
fulness.  The  British  Empire  looms  large  all  through  it.  .  .  .  The 
publishers  rightly  claim  for  it  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
its  minutest  details  in  the  year  1905.” — Standard. 

Imperial  8vo.  (pp.  2,053),  strongly  bound  in  half 
moroeeo,  £2  2s.  net. 

COMPLETION  OF 

THE  MONTEZUMA  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS 

OF 

WILLIAM 

HICKLING  PRESCOTT 


Smith,  Elder  &  Co.’s  New  Books 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  62  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BALKAN  TRAIL. 

By  FREDERICK  MOORE. 

DAILY  NEWS.— "■'Ac.  Moore  has  caught  the  characteristic  features  of  the 

people  and  their  politics .  perhaps  he  is  at  his  best  in  recording  little  tricks  of 

custom,  points  of  etiquette  and  queer  incidents  at  inns,  shops,  and  on  the  road." 


A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  PROVOST  OF  KING’S. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  Portraits,  small  demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

AUGUSTUS  AUSTEN  LEIGH, 

Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  A  Record  of  College  Reform. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  AUSTEN  LEIGH, 

Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

WORLD. — “  Will  assuredly  be  appreciated  not  only  by  Cambridge  men  but  by 
many  who  can  claim  no  connection  with  the  University,  as  a  record  of  what  was,  in 
its  sphere,  a  noble  and  complete  life." 


A  VISION  OF  INDIA, 

As  seen  during  the  Tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
With  Illustrations.  By  SIDNEY  LOVZ.  10s.  6d.  net. 

LORD  CURZON,  in  a  Speech  to  the  New  Vagabonds’  Club  on  May 
15th,  said  : 

“Mr.  SIDNEY  LOW,  the  author  of  that  interesting  book,  ‘A 
VISION  OF  INDIA,’  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  striking  picture  of 
Indian  life  under  many  of  Us  varied  aspects,  which  I  believe  to 
be  substantially  accurate,  and  which  is  clearly  the  result  of 
much  acute  observation  and  penetrating  insight.” 


FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  (Second  Edition).  With  a  Preface. 

MORNING  POST.—'1  A  delightful  book.  Hardly  since  ‘  In  Memoriam’  . was 
published  has  any  Englishman,  in  a  hook  not  avowedly  religious,  written  so  inti¬ 
mately  of  his  own  soul,  face  to  face  with  the  mysteries  which  surround  us  all." 


HEROES  OF  EXILE. 

Being  Certain  Rescued  Fragments  of  Submerged  Romance. 

By  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  C.M.G., 

Author  of  “Studies  in  Brown  Humanity."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — “These  are  traveller's  tales  of  great  value,  based  on 
fact,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  romance,  brimful  of  human  interest,  and  couched 
in  the  picturesque  and  sprightly  style  always  associated  with  Mr.  Clifford’s 
name.” 


In  22  Vols.  8vo.  Price  £13  15s.  net. 

With  no  full-page  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Goupil,  of  Paris,  on  India 

paper. 


History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico . 

...  four  volumes. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  . 

...  three 

99 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

...  four 

** 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 

...  four 

»  J 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second 

...  four 

9  * 

Biographical  and  Literary  Miscellanies  . 

...  two 

99 

The  Life  of  William  Hiekling  Prescott  . 

...  one 

99 

As  there  are  only  100  Copies  for  sale  in  England,  early 
application  Is  necessary. 


FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  JESSUP. 

Each  volume  will  contain  a  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  its  subject,  and  an  adequate 
index.  i2mo.  Cloth,  6s.  net  per  volume. 

Volume  I. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

SALTED  ALMONDS. 

By  F.  ANSTEY.  second  impression. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “  It  is  Mr.  Anstey's  distinction  to  be  always  fresh, 
always  new . 1  Salted  Almonds  ’  is  everyone's  dish.” 

AMELIA  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  “  Two  Moods  of  a  Man,”  “  Crowborough  Beacon  ”  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.  —  “Mr.  Hutchinson’s  story  has 
charmed  us  by  its  tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  his  good  people  captured  our 
affection  immediately.” 

CLEMENCY  SHAFTO. 

By  FRANCES  G.  BURMESTER, 

Author  of  “John  Lott’s  Alice,”  “  A  November  Cry  "  &c.  [Just  published. 
***  A  vigorous  story  in  which  the  excellently  sustained  mystery  of  some 
vanished  jewels,  and  the  supposed  murder  of  the  old  General  who  was  Mrs. 
Shafto’s  lover  long  ago  in  India,  open  up  a  long  struggle  of  character  between 
Clemency  and  her  mother,  and  bring  about  a  dramatic  Nemesis  of  the  long- 
concealed  love  story. 


THE  WATERLOO  LIBRARY. 


MONTAIGNE 

By  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

Volume  II. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “  The  best  3s.  6d.  series  in  the  market.” 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  VOLUMES. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

By  F.  ANSTEY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 


HONORE  DE  BALZAC 

By  FERDINAND  BRUNETIERE. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  BY  LEADING  CRITICS  WILL  FOLLOW. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  5  Henrietta  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London. 


THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA-WAIF. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  TWIDLE. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME. 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


UY’S  HOSPITAL.  — ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR. 

It  SHIPS  to  be  competed  for  in  September  1906.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in 
Arts  one  of  the  value  of  ^100,  open  to  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age.  and 
one  of  Z10,  open  to  candidates  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  Two  Open  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  Science,  one  of  the  value  of  ^150,  and  another  of  £60,  open  to  candi¬ 
dates  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  One  Open  Scholarship  for  University 
Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  the  value 
0f  ^50.— Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Guy  s 
Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. _ 

CLIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton.— Pre¬ 
paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially- built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

Law  tutor.— r.  b.  weir,  b.a.,  ll.b.— ah 

Bar  and  Solicitors'  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes.— 14  Pavilion  Parade, 
Brighton.  _ _ 

LEGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 
native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

LOUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  I  Loudoun  Road, 

N.W.— High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 
Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester  ;  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905.— Write  for  Prospectus. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. _ _ 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

44  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.— Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling  Composition,  Press  Illustration,  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  2ioo,  £30,  £15.  Local  King’s  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses.— Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary.  _ 

Hurstpierpoint  college.— church  of 

ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Definite  instruction  in  the  History’ and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  45  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply’  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

REDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne.— Mr.  P.  J. 

VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staflf,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  &c.,  on  application. 

Eastbourne.— pupils  coached  for  Uni¬ 
versities,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  1st  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford.— G.  Colville,  M. A.  Oxon., 
Park  View,  16  Blackwater  Road. 

EASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne.— Apply  Headmaster. 

RINGING,  Public  Speaking-.— Mdme.  M.  Veltrino 

(13  years  principal  Anglo-Italian  Studio)  offers  free  Voice  Trials.  For  appoint¬ 
ments  (Bond  Street  or  otherwise),  also  for  copy  of  “  Unique  Record  of  15  years'  in- 
variable  success  with  Voices  of  every  description,’  address  i  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Maida  Hill. 

FA.  WHITE,  B.A.  (Classical  and  Mathematical 

.  Honours,  Camb.),  receives  or  visits  Pupils  for  University,  public  exams.,  &c. 
Over  150  passed.  Terms,  2s.  per  hour. — 40  Oxford  Gardens,  Notting  Hill  Station. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  HERTFORD. 

THE  next  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  takes 

place  November  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  There  are  Special  Scholarships  and 
Grants  for  Sons  of  Clergymen.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

HERNE  BAY.— New  College. — 60  boarders.  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Commercial,  and  Engineering  sides.  Separate  bedrooms.  Work- 
shops  and  laboratories.  Excellent  grounds.  Good  diet.— Prospectus  on  application. 

HOVE,  BRIGHTON.— St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.- Prospectus  on  application. 

TO  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
Address -CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. _ 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-1—'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurcb  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Cockroaches  cleared  with  blattis,  used 

everywhere  with  unfailing  success  since  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  destroyed 
a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canan  Kmton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3, 2/3,  4/6.— Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  LEVIEN,  ESQ.,  VALUABLE 
SPORTING  BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  SIR  HUMPHREY  DE 
TRAFFORD,  BART.,  AND  A  SELECTION  OF  VALUABLE 
SPORTING  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
SIR  DANIEL  COOPER,  BART. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  18,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Francis  Levien,  E^q.,  comprising  First 
Editions  of  the  Works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Andrew  Lang,  &c.,  Works  illus¬ 
trated  by  Cruikshank,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  &c.,  Sporting  Books  by  Surtees  ; 
Sporting  Books,  the  Property  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Traftord,  Baronet,  including 
the  following  Works  by  H.  Aiken  Qualified  Horses  and  Unqualified  Riders,  Fox- 
Hunting  Scenes,  Sporting  Discoveries,  Sporting  Sketches,  Apperley’s  _  Life  of  a 
Sportsman,  with  35  original  Pencil  Drawings  by  H.  Aiken,  &c.  ;  a  Portion  of  the 
Library  of  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Baronet,  including  a  Fine  Collection  of  Sporting 
Books,  Apper ley’s  Life  of  a  Sportsman,  First  Edition,  Radclifie’s  The  Noble 
Science,  First  Edition,  Surtees’ Sporting  Novels,  a  specially  fine  set  of  the  First 
Editions,  Vyner’s  Notitia  Venatica,  First  Edition,  &c.,  Gould’s  Birds  of 
Europe,  Birds  of  Australia,  Birds  of  Asia,  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  choice 
copies  in  morocco  extra,  Illustrated  Works.  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  &c. 
the  Collection  of  old  and  curious  Medical  Works  the  Property  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Mitchell  Banks,  of  Liverpool  ;  other  Properties,  including  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,  1473,  Chaucer’s  Workes,  1561,  Suckling’s  Fragmenta  Aurea,  1646, 
some  Early  Printed  Books,  Dramatic  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  WAR  MEDALS  AND  NAVAL  AND  MILI¬ 
TARY  DECORATIONS  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  S. 
WHIDBORNE,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  21,  1906,  at  One  o’clock  precisely, 
the  .Collection  of  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MEDALS,  Orders,  and  Deco¬ 
rations  of  the  late  John  Sumner  Whidborne,  Esq.,  Dawlisb,  Devon  (Sold 
by  Order  of  the  Executors),  and  the  Collection  of  Henry  Barr,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
comprising  many  Medals  of  great  rarity  and  historical  interest,  including  the 
following  *.  Field  Officer’s  Gold  Medal  and  Clasps  for  Roleia,  Vimiera,  and 
Talavera,  Sultan’s  Gold  Medal  for  Egypt,  1801,  Naval  General  Service,  with  one  to 
three  clasps,  Military  General  Service,  with  one  to  ten  clasps,  British,  Hanoverian, 
and  Foreign  Waterloo,  Victoria  Crosses,  Army  of  India,  with  three  clasps, 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  Officer’s  Star  for  Defence  of  Khartoum,  Naval  and  Military 
Groups. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS,  AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  27,  1906,  and  three  following  days,  at 
One  o’clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS,  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other 
MANUSCRIPTS,  HISTORICAL  and  LITERARY  DOCUMENTS,  AUTO¬ 
GRAPH  LETTERS,  &c.,  including  17  extremely  rare  Pre-Shakespearean  Plays, 
Original  Sixteenth-Century  Editions— the  First  and  Fourth  Shakespeare  Folios, 
and  numerous  Works  of  Shakespearean  interest— an  interesting  Shakespearean 
Manuscript— the  Whitworth  Papers — Nelson  Documents— John  Knox’s  Book  of 
Common  Order,  in  Gaelic,  First  Edition — a  Letter  and  Song  in  the  Autograph  of 
Robert  Burns  ;  BOOKS  from  the  LIBRARY  of  W.  HAGGARD,  Esq. ;  Byromana 
— Manuscript  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter — Blake’s  Poetical  Sketches,  1783, 
Presentation  Copy — Goupil’s  Illustrated  Monographs,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AMERICANA  is  the  title  of  our  latest  Catalogue  of 

Rare  Books  and  Prints.  If  you  are  interested  in  Columbus’  Letter,  1404 
(£250);  Verrazzano's  World  Globe,  1530  (£1,500)  ’>  Vespucius’ Letter,  1503(4500)  J 
Vespucius’  Cosmography,  1507  (£150),  and  1,670  other  Rare  items  on  the  United 
States,  Tobacco,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  send  a  postcard  to — 

LUDWIG  ROSENTHAL’S  ANTIQUARIAT, 
Hildegardstrasse  16,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

EXHIBITION  of  important  PAINTINGS  by  Manet, 

from  the  Faure  Collection,  at  Messrs.  SULLEY  &  CO.’s  Galleries, 
159  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

DAILY  (June  13  to  June  30),  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m. 

Admission  is.,  including  Catalogue. 


Ibotels  anb  BoarMng  Ibouses. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“LAMB”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Brighton.— St.  edmund’s  (High-class,  oid- 

established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s.— Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton.”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

EASTBOURNE.— St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 

EASTBOURNE.— 85  Royal  Parade.— Board  resi- 

dence,  355-. ,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 
Good  cooking.  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell.  _  _ 

EASTBOURNE.  — Dante  House,  23  Gildredge  Road.  Comfortable  board 

residence  or  apartments.  Early  dinner. — Apply,  Miss  E. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


16  June,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

BEING  A  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CONTENTS  OF  THE 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  a  storehouse  of  antiquarian, 
historical,  genealogical,  literary,  bibliographical,  topographical,  and  other  information  which  the  best 
writers  and  observers  of  the  time  contributed  ;  the  foremost  names  in  English  literature  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  pages,  with  the  result  that  it  furnishes  such  a  mass  of  valuable  information  as  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  This  rich  collection  of  material,  scattered  through  some  224  volumes,  has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible,  except  to  those  who  possess  a  complete  set  of  the  old  Magazine,  and  even  with  this,  the  finding 
of  any  given  piece  of  information  was  so  laborious  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  diligent  student. 

In  this  series  of  volumes,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  from  1731  to 
1868,  which  are  worth  preservation,  are  collected  together  and  classified  under  subjects,  one  or  more  volumes 
being  occupied  by  each  topic.  By  this  means  the  reader  of  the  present  day  has  presented  to  him  all  that 
endless  fund  of  information  concerning  The  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Traditions,  Literature, 
Architecture,  Manners  and  Customs,  Folklore,  Bibliography,  Ecclesiology,  Superstitions  and  Traditions 
of  his  own  country,  which  has  instructed  and  entertained  ourselves  and  our  forefathers,  in  a  form  which  can 
be  referred  to  easily,  and  made  available  for  study  in  separate  topics,  or  used  as  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading  by  those  who  are  interested  more  superficially  with  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

In  its  pages  will  be  found  out-of-the-way  and  little-known  particulars  concerning  the  remoter  districts  of 
all  the  counties  of  England,  which  do  not  appear  in  Histories  of  England,  or  Local  County  Histories.  It 
thus  becomes  the  Englishman’s  Vade  Mecurn  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  land.  And  as  the  information  is 
supplied  by  contemporary  writers,  it  becomes  the  more  valuable,  as  showing  the  state  of  information  on  the 
subjects  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  their  contribution  to  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Each  subject  in  the  volume  is  furnished  with  a  copious  and  carefully  compiled  index,  so  that  the  rich 
storehouse  of  information  which  the  work  contains  is  put  at  the  easy  command  of  the  student  or  general 
reader. 

IT  THUS  FORMS  A  COMPLETE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  FOUHD  ON  THE  SHELVES  OF  ALL  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  information  furnished  in  the  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Prospectus,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 


What  the  Press  has  said  concerning’  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

“That  there  is  very  much  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  permanent  interest  no  one  has  denied;  few,  however,  had  any  notion 
that  there  was  so  much  wheat  among  the  chaff  as  Mr.  Gomme  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  .  .  .  We  are,  ourselves,  familiar  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Series,  and  have  not  detected  any  omission  of  the  least  importance.” — Athemcum. 

“  A  vast  amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information  is  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  it  is 
no  small  gain  to  have  it  thus  revived.” — Spectator. 

“The  value  of  these  collections,  which  have  the  advantage  of  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  set  of  this  library  will  soon  be  very  covetable.” — Academy. 

“  The  Editor  has  performed  his  work  with  accuracy  and  discretion,  while  his  mode  of  classification  is  excellent.” — Saturday  Review. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  “ SATURDAY  REVIEW”  FOR  A  LIMITED 

TIME  ON  VERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS. 


The  entire  "Work,  in  Thirty  Volumes,  in  handsome  cloth 
gilt  binding,  is  published  at  £11  5s.,  but  it  will  be 
sold  to  Subscribers  for  a  short  time  at  the  net 
price  of  iE7  IOs.  As  the  offer  will  not 
be  kept  open  indefinitely,  purchasers 
are  strongly  advised  to  send  in 
their  names  immediately 
on  the  enclosed  form. 


ORDER 
FORM. 

The 

Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  purchaser 
of  a  set  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
Library  as  described  in  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  £1  10s. 


The 

Gentleman’s 
Magazine 
Library, 
£7  10s. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Date 
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The  Saturday  Review 


16  June,  1906 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 


140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


CLAISHER’S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE 

JUNE  SUPPLEMENT  NOW  READY. 

Extensive  Purchases  of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Also  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  one  of  French  Novels, 

Classics,  &c. 


A  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies ,  and  is 
now  being  issued  by  the  undermentioned  Company ,  which  inter  alia  contains 
the  following  information  : — 

The  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  SATURDAY,  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1906,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  June,  1906. 

THE  EKENBERG  MILK  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  -  -  £250,000, 

Divided  into  250,000  Shares  of  £1  each.  Issue  of  200,000  Shares. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  invited  for  133,334,  part  of  the  above-mentioned  Shares, 
payable  as  follows  : — On  application,  is.  per  share  ;  on  allotment,  4s.  per  share  ; 
two  months  after  allotment,  5s.  per  share ;  three  months  after  allotment,  5s.  per 
share  ;  four  months  after  allotment,  5s.  per  share.— Total  £ 1  per  share. 

Any  allottee  may  pay  up  his  shares  in  full  on  allotment,  and  will  be  allowed 
interest  on  the  instalments  for  the  time  being  paid  in  advance  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Under  the  agreement  for  sale  the  remaining  66,666  shares  of  the  present  issue, 
being  the  maximum  amount  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
are  to  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  up  to  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase 
price.  _ 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  K.C.B.,  K.H.P.  (Chairman),  Director  of  the  General 
Accident,  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation  (Limited),  Queen  Anne’s 
Mansions,  St.  James’s  Park,  London,  S.W. 

EDWARD  BOWRON,  Director  of  Joseph  Travers  &  Sons  (Limited),  Waddon 
Court,  Waddon.  Surrey. 

ALFRED  CONSTANS  iMITCHELL,  Gentleman,  The  Rookery,  Chislehurst, 
Kent. 

(The  directors  propose  to  elect  two  other  directors  from  tbe  body  of  shareholders 

after  allotment.) 

TECHNICAL  ADVISER. 

MARTIN  EKENBERG,  M.A.,  D.Ph.,  M.S.Ch.I.,  72  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  and  MIDLAND  BANK  (Limited),  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

LINKLATER,  ADDISON,  BROWN  &  JONES,  2  Bond  Court,  Walbrook, 

London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

T.  &  E.  HALSTED,  47  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITORS. 

FORD,  RHODES  &  FORD,  Chaitered  Accountants,  81  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES  (pro  tem.). 

WILLIAM  STRACHAN  (Martin,  Farlow  &  Co.),  Incorporated  Accountant, 

4  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of 
association,  and  particularly  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  food  article  known  as  “Dry 
Milk.”  The  Company  will  acquire  the  whole  of  the  shares  and  bonds  of  Martin 
Ekenberg’s  Aktiebolag,  a  Company  incorporated  in  Sweden  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “  The  ^Swedish  Company”),  which  Company  has  been  working  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  invented  by  Dr.  Martin  Ekenberg,  relating  to  the  preparation  of  Dry  Milk. 

The  Ekenberg  Dry  Milk  is  prepared  in  different  grades  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put. 

The  chief  grades  manufactured  are  : 

1.  Powdered  Milk  for  Baking  Purposes.  —  This  is  made  from  machine 
skimmed  milk,  and  is  chiefly  applicable  for  use  by  confectioners,  bakers,  &c. 

2.  Powdered  Milk  for  Household  Use.— This  is  chiefly  applicable  for  cooking 
purposes  in  private  households,  &c. 

3.  Powdered  Milk  containing  about  17  per  cent.  Milk  Fat  (green  label). — 
This  is  supplied  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  and  is  intended  for  use  on  ships, 
&c.  When  dissolved  it  yields  a  liquid  milk  containing  about  2i  per  cent,  of 
cream. 

The  Ekenberg  Dry  Milk  is  prepared  by  extracting  the  moisture  from  cows’  milk, 
while  retaining  its  solid  and  nutritive  ingredients,  which  are  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  sifted.  Dr.  Ekenberg  claims  that  the  albumen  and  other  constituents 
of  the  milk  are  not  injured  during  the  drying  process,  and  that  the  dry  milk 
possesses  all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fresh  milk,  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  milk  being  effected  rapidly  at  a  low  temperature,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  reports  by  Mr.  Alf.  Larson,  R.V.O.,  M.S.C.J.,  the  well-known 
Swedish  chemist,  and  Messrs.  Cross  and  Be\an,  the  well-known  analytical  chemists, 
that  this  claim  is  justified. 

“  Gotenburg,  22  February,  1902. 

“  As  requested  by  Philo  Dr.  M.  Ekenberg,  I  have  attended  the  preparation  of 
milk  flour  in  accordance  with  his  system  ;  I  had  the  opportunity  during  four  days 
of  taking  notice  of  the  details  of  the  method  of  working  his  machine. 

“The  milk  is  condensed  in  the  “Exsiccator”  under  vacuum,  arranged  for 
working  continuously,  and  in  that  way  quick  condensation,  a  great  efficiency  is 
obtained. 

“  The  milk  is  worked  in  the  machine  to  solid  consistence  in  less  than  a  minute, 
and  at  a  temperature  which  during  the  condensation  is  scarcely  higher  than  luke¬ 
warm.  Absolute  purity  of  the  milk  is  obtained,  and  the  working  is  so  extremely 
quick  that  the  milk  cannot  deteriorate,  either  through  the  influence  of  air,  or 
through  any  chemical  or  bacterial  action. 

“My  general  opinion  is  that  the  method  and  apparatus  of  Dr.  Ekenberg  are 
a  simple  and  practical  solution  of  the  rational  use  of  the  skim  milk. 

“  ALF.  LARSON.” 


/  r 


“  4  New  Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  February  20,  1906. 

“  Dr.  Ekenberg, 

“  Dear  Sir,  — We  have  analysed  the  samples  of  Ekenberg  Dried  Milk  submitted* 
to  us. 

“  In  each  case  the  description  given  on  the  labels  is  accurate. 

“  The  White  Label  brand  contains  5*38  per  cent,  milk  fat. 

“  The  Green  Label  brand  contains  17*82  per  cent,  milk  fat. 

“  The  Lellow  Label  brand,  produced  from  machine-skimmed  milk,  contains 
practically  no  milk  fat. 

“No  foreign  substances,  such  as  sugar  or  preservatives,  are  present. 

“  When  prepared  with  water  for  use  according  to  the  directions  given,  the  result¬ 
ing  products  possess  the  characteristics  of  fresh  milk. 

“  The  objection  to  the  other  dried  milks  that  we  have  examined  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  perfect  mixture  with  water. 

“  With  the  Ekenberg  milks  no  such  difficulty  occurs. 

“  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

“(Sd.)  CROSS  AND  BEVAN.” 


The  following  report  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Harris  (Messrs.  Harris  and  Co.),  President 
of  the  British  Confectioners’  Association,  is  of  great  importance,  as  showing  the 
commercial  value  of  the  Company’s  products. 

“London,  isth  of  June,  1906* 

“  Messrs.  J.  Travers  &  Sons,  Limited,  119  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

“  Dear  Sirs, — At  your  request  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Ekenberg  Dried 
Milks  with  reference  to  its  proposed  use  by  confectioners  and  bakers.  My  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  trials  of  dried  milks  have  not  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  and  I 
approached  the  testing  of  your  samples  without  much  hope  of  success.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  most  satisfactory  report. 

“The  powder  was  readily  soluble  in  cold  and  especially  in  warm  water,  giving 
good  milk  of  various  richness  in  cream,  according  to  the  grade  it  was  made  from.. 

“  If  the  restored  milk  is  left  standing  for  a  couple  of  hours  no  sediment  of  im¬ 
portance  is  formed,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  more  is  found  than  I  have  observed  in- 
pasteurised  or  boiled  milk. 

“  The  natural  flavour  and  taste  of  the  milk  are  exceedingly  well  preserved,  and 
seem  in  do  way  to  have  been  affected  by  the.  drying  process. 

“  Compared  with  the  milk  preparations  hitherto  known  in  the  trade,  the  qualities 
of  the  Ekenberg  Dried  Milks  are  very  superior  indeed. 

“  I  obtained  satisfactory  results  from  every  practical  test  made,  and  found 
that  this  dried  milk  can  favourably  replace  fresh  milk  for  almost  all  purposes.  The 
possibilities  of  having  milk  stored  like,  flour,  ready  for  immediate  use,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  season,  offer  so  much  convenience  and  saving  of  trouble  and  expense- 
tbat  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  great  commercial  future  for  the  Ekenberg  Dried 
Milk.  “  I  remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

“HENRY  G.  HARRIS.” 


The  special  advantages  of  dry  milk  over  liquid  milk  are  :— 

1.  That  it  is  hygienically  safer. 

2.  That  it  is  readily  available  for  use. 

3.  That  the  bulk  and  weight  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  thus  decreasing  the 

cost  of  transport. 

4.  That  it  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long  period. 

These  properties  render  it  specially  valuable  for  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
in  hospitals,  public  institutions,  ships,  bakeries,  & c.,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  place 
where  milk  is  required  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Travers  &  Sons  (Limited)  have,  by  an  agreement  dated  13th  June, 
1906,  agreed  to  act  as,  and  have  been  appointed,  sole  selling  agents  of  this  Company 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any 
other  dried  milk  products. 

A  brokerage  of  6d.  per  share  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  on  all  shares  allotted 
in  respect  of  applications  made  on  forms  bearing  a  broker’s  stamp  or  made  through 
bankers.  .  . 

It  is  intended  that  an  application  shall  be  made  m  due  course  to  the  committee  ot 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  quotation  of  and  a  settlement  in  the  Company’s 
shares.  ...  ... 

This  notice  is  not  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  subscriptions,  but  by  way  of 
information  only,  and  no  applications  will  be  entertained  unless  the  same  are  made 
on  the  footing  of  and  with  reference  to  the  full  prospectus,  which  contains  particulars 
of  contracts  and  much  other  information  which  is  not  included  in  this  notice. 

Copies  of  the  full  prospectus  can  be  obtained  from  the  Company's  bankers, 
brokers,  and  solicitors,  or  at  the  Company’s  offices. 


PE.4RKS,  LIMITED. 


The  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Pearks,  Limited,  was- 
held  on  Monday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Mr.  John  Cansfield  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Dumphreys)  having  read  the  usual  notices, 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  presenting  a  record  of  their  stewardship  for  the  last 
year  they  felt  that  the  results  had  merited  the  confidence  placed  in  them.  ‘'The 
total  earnings  of  your  Company  are  £90,795,  or  nearly  £3,000  mote  than  last  year, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  amount  will  be  exceeded  during  the 
present  year.  Administrative  expenses  are  less,  while  advertising  is  a  little  more 
but  several  contracts  having  now  run  out,  and  Pearks  being  such  a  well-known 
name,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  this  amount  without  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  publicity  of  the  business.  We  have  spent  £1,700  more  in  repairs  : 
but  that  has  been  owing  to  our  bringing  some  of  the  older  stores  more  up  to  date 
and  extra  expenditure  owing  to  the  renewal  of  leases.  I  do  not  anticipate  so  large 
an  outlay  under  this  head  during  the  coming  year.  The  net  result  of  the  trading  is 
a  profit  of  £30,376,  and  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  of  our  capital,  this  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  other  company  engaged  in  a  similar  trade.  You  will 
therefore  see  that,  with  the  increased  income  and  less  outgoings,  the  progress  during 
the  present  year  is  likely  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  anything  in  the  past.  Respecting 
the  balance-sheet,  the  reason  the  amount  due  to  us  is  not  less  than  last  3  ear  is- 
because  the  sum  owing  by  the  African  business  was  not  paid  off  till  after  the  closing 
of  the  books.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  African  Company  has  now 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  its  own  business  without  any  financial  assistance- 
from  us,  and,  as  they  are  doing  an  increasingly  satisfactory  trade,  the  unity  of 
buying  must  be  beneficial  to  both  parent  and  offspring.  Stocks  are  larger  ; 
but  that  is  owing  to  our  larger  trade  and  our  accounts  being  made  up  at  the  end 
of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  season,  when  we  have  to  store  sufficient 
to  take  us  through  the  interval  which  exists  before  we  can  get  our  summer  require¬ 
ments  from  Canada.  It  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  our  customers  that 
three-fourths  of  our  trade  is  done  in  articles  produced  under  the  Union  Jack.  On 
the  debit  side  of  our  balance-sheet  the  item  of  special  account  is  less  by  £2,849. 
When  we  have  paid  the  last  instalment  of  the  purchase-money,  we  shall  receive 
yearly  from  this  business  a  substantial  addition  to  the  profits  of  the  Company. 
The  amount  owing  by  us  has  been  reduced  since  making  up  the  accounts  by  over 
£40,000.  The  reserve  funds  we  have  now  brought  into  one  account,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  appreciated  by  those  of  you  who  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  Now  as  to  the  division  of  profits.  An  Ordinary  shareholder 
writes  me  to  say  he  thinks,  with  the  larger  sum  at  our  disposal,  instead  of  keeping 
the  Ordinary  dividend  at  5  per  cent.,  we  ought  to  have  made  it  the  same  as  the 
Preference— 6  per  cent.  I  have  full  sympathy  with  him,  but  think  a  regular  5  per 
cent,  which  can  be  relied  upon  is  not  unsatisfactory,  and  I  must  ask  the  Ordinary 
shareholders  to  wait  till  we  have  still  further  increased  our  reserve  fund.’’  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and  the  declaration  of 
a  final  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  carrying  forward  to  the  next 
account  £11,893. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lensh  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  staff. 


i6  June,  1906 


The  Saturday  Review 


FIRST  GARDEN  CITY,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1900  as  a  Company  Limited 

by  Shares. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  -  =  £300,000. 

The  Company  is  issuing  a  Prospectus.which  has  been  filed  with  the  Registra  o 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  inviting  subscriptions  at  par  for  32,848  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £5  each,  being  balance  of  £5  shares. 

Payable  in  full,  or  10s.  on  application  ;  40s.  on  allotment :  and  balance 
in  two  calls  of  25s.  each,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

RALPH  NEVILLE,  Esq.  K.C.  (Chairman),  Banstead  Place,  Banstead,  Surrey. 
Colonel  F.  S.  BOWRING.  C.B.,  R.E.,  6  Nevill  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  4  Oreat  George  Street,  West- 
minster,  London,  S.W.  . 

EDWARD  CADBURY,  Esq.,  Manufacturer,  Bournville,  Birmingham. 
REGINALD  R.  CORY,  Esq  Colliery  Proprietor,  DufTryn,  near  Cardiff. 
HENRY  B.  HARRIS.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  37  Kensington  Square,  London,  W. 
EBENEZER  HOWARD,  Author  of  “Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow,  Norton 
Way,  Letchworth,  Herts.  _  ~  , 

T.  H.  W.  IDRIS,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  L.C.C.,  Manufacturer,  Pratt  Street,  Camden 
Town,  London,  N.W. 

HOWARD  D.  PEARSALL,  Esq.,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  21  Parliament  Hill,  London, 
N.W. 

FRANKLIN  THOMASSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  36  Gloucester  Square,  London, 

W. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS,  Esq  ,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wheelside,  Hindhead,  Hasle- 
mere. 

BANKERS. 


LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  Limited,  100  &  101  Fore  Street, 


E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 


BALDERSTONE  &  WARRENS,  32  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

AUDITORS. 

W.  B.  PEAT  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  11  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S.,  325a  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


The  1906=7 

EDITION 

Js  flow  3leady. 


“THE  CAR” 

ROAD  BOOK 

AND 

GUIDE. 

J^n  Eneydopcedia  of  Motoring. 


THE  PROSPECTUS,  amongst  other  things,  states  as  follows  : — 

For  some  years  past  public  attention  has  been  increasingly  directed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  affecting  the  lives  of  a  great  proportion  of.  the  working  classes 
in  London  and  our  great  towns.  Indeed,  the  physical  condition  of  a  considerable 
percentage  of  our  population  compelled  attention. 

The  remedy  must  be  sought  in  the  main  in  the  pro\ision  by  foresight  and 
organisation  of  conditions  of  life  compatible  with  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
those  engaged  in  mechanical  industries. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard,  in  his  book,  “  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow,”  demon¬ 
strated  the  gratuitous  character  of  the  worst  of  the  social  evils  from  which  we  suffer. 

The  Pioneer  Company  was  formed,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £20,000,  to 
perform  the  preliminary  work  of  investigation  and  to  select  a  site  in  a  rural 
district  for  a  first  experiment  in  the  development  of  a  town  built  upon  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  agricultural  belt  of  land  of  its  own,  where  the  inhabitants  should 
become  their  own  landlords. 

A  site  containing  3,818  acres  of  agricultural  land  was  selected.  The  Pioneer 
Company  thereupon  transferred  its  assets  to  the  First  Garden  City,  Limited. 

The  Pioneer  Company  was  then  dissolved. 

First  Garden  City,  Limited,  was  registered  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1903, 
with  a  capital  of  .£300,000.  The  dividend  on  the  shares  is  limited  to  a  cumulative 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  all  further  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants.  ...  .  .  . 

The  Directors  consider  themselves  justified  in  stating  their  conviction,  after  an 
experience  of  over  two  years,  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  in  a  certain 
degree  assured. 

The  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  Company's  need  lor  further  support  s.mply 
requires  to  he  widely  known  to  secure  investment  in  a  concern,  which  not  only 
offers  a  reasonable  return,  but  which  identifies  the  shareholders  with  an  enterprise 
of  deep  interest. 

THE  LETCHWORTH  ESTATE. 

The  estate  is  situated  between  Hitchin  and  Cambridge,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  It  has  been  purchased  from  several  owners  for  £151,569  ps.  6d.y  repre¬ 
senting  about  ,£40  an  acre  for  an  area  of  about  3,Si8  acre1.  The  buildings  on  the 
estate  were  at  the  time  of  purchase  valued,  for  insurance  purposes,  at  £84,470. 

Sites  for  the  erection  of  520  houses,  25  shops,  seven  factories,  a  church,  a  chapel, 
a  public  hall,  schools,  &c.,  have  been  let  or  selected. 

Buildings  of  a  capital  value  of  some  £162,000  have  already  been  erected  or  are  in 
course  of  erection.  Of  these,  buildings  to  the  value  of  £6,500  have  been  erected 
by  the  Company. 

The  present  water-supply  is  suffic:ent  for  a  town  of  6,000,  and  the  gasworks  are 
capable  of  producing  six  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum.  Both  of  these  works 
are  capable  of  easy  enlargement. 

The  Capital  Account  of  the  Company  at  24th  May  stands  as  follows 

Its  nominal  share  capital  is  £300,000,  divided  into  59,400  shares  of  £5  each,  and 
3,000  shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  £113,894  has  been  issued  for  cash,  and  .£20,278 
allotted  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Garden  City  Pioneer  Company,  Limited,  on 
taking  over  their  enterprise. 

The  whole  of  the  shares  hitherto  offered  for  subscription  having  been  applied  for, 
the  Directors  now  offer  for  subscription  all  the  remaining  £5  shares,  amounting  to 
£164,240,  retaining  1,588  £1  shares  unissued.  The  Directors  believe  that,  upon 
the  further  development  of  the  estate,  the  security  for  these  shares  will  prove  to 
be  ample. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  to  date  have,  in  the  Directors’  opinion,  increased 
the  value  of  the  estate  to  an  extent  much  beyond  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
incurred. 

Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  and  upon  the  form  accompanying  which 
applications  will  alone  be  received)  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
or  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Auditors. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Price  2a.  Weekly. 

Special  Article  this  Week  : 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  DR.  EMIL  REICH. 


Revised  and  Edited  by  LORD  MONTAGU. 

Full  bound  in  calf  extra,  with  flap,  and  complete  Road  Map  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Price  12s.  6d.  net.  (By  Post  13s.) 

Limp  Mackintosh  Cases  (black)  for  same,  pi  ice  2s.  each. 

108  Different  and  Distinct  Routes 

(branch  roads  being  indicated  as  before)  from  London  and  the  principal 
cities  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Dieppe,  and  Havre  to  Paris ; 

Illustrated  by  over 

300  Marginal  Maps. 

“‘The  Gar’  Road  Book  and  Guide”  is 
the  accepted  Standard  Work  of  its  kind. 

Obtainable  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 
or  from  the  Publishers — 

THE  CAR  ILLUSTRATED  LTD., 

17  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

( Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  copiously  Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Old  Masters,  Photographs, 
and  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  some  of  the  best  Naval  and  Military  Artists  of  the 
day,  and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “  Army  and  Navy.  Month  by 
Month  ”  ;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  and  interesting  Information. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  is  published  on  the  Second  or  .Third  Friday  in 
each  month,  in  time  to  catch  the  outgoing  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 

A  FULL-PAGE  PICTURE,  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  of  a 
NAVAL  or  MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Note,  with  Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  is  given  away  with  each 
Number. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION: 

Home,  10/10  per  annum.  Colonial  and  Foreign,  13/-  per  annum. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER  POST  FREE  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

Offices:  6  Bell’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


A  Specimen  Copy ,  Scaie  of  Charges  for  Advertisements ,  &c.,  will  he  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  Post  Card  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the  Army  &  Navy 
Chronicle  (Department  S.R.), 

111  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  “  A.  &  N.  C.”  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  if  required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8/6  per  annum 
post  free. 
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The  Pope  of 
Holland  House. 

Edited  by  Lady  Seymour.  With  a  biographical 
introduction  and  supplementary  chapter  by  W.  P. 
Courtney.  Illustrated.  10/6  net. 

Gossip  about  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others,  about  the 
politics  and  all  the  prominent  events  of  the  time. 

Haeckel: 

His  Life  and  Work. 

By  Wilhelm  Bolsche.  Illustrated.  15/-  net. 
Traces  Haeckel's  career  from  his  boyhood  to  his 
later  days  of  controversy  and  world-wide  fame, 
dealing  fully  with  his  scientific  researches  and 
his  writings. 

Aristotle’s  Theory 
of  Conduct. 

By  Thomas  Marshall,  M.A.  21/-  net. 

“  By  far  the  best  endeavour  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Ethics  to 
educated  readers  who  are  not  specialists  in 
philosophy."— The  Times. 

Robert  Adam, 

Artist  and  Architect. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  collo¬ 
type  plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  10/6 
net. 

An  account  of  the  works  and  system  of  the 
famous  18th-century  architect. 

Fire  and  Sword 
in  the  Caucasus. 

By  Luigi  Villari.  96  Illustrations.  10/6  net. 

(i  M.  Luigi  Villari  recounts  in  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  volume  the  history  of  the  racial  feuds  which 
have  convulsed  the  Caucasus  and  reduced  that 
outlying  province  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  a 
state  of  the  wildest  anarchy."  —  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Future  Forest 
Trees. 

The  Importance  of  German  Experiments  in  the 
Introduction  of  North  American  Trees.  By  A. 
Harold  Unwin,  D.  Oec.,  Publ.  (Munich).  With 
4  Illustrations.  7/6  net. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  : 

A  Study  in  Evolution. 

By  George  E.  Boxall.  Crown  8vo.  5/-. 

“  Mr.  George  E.  Boxall  has  written  a  work  of 
genuine  merit  and  interest.  ...  A  work  of 
peculiar  fascination."— Sunday  Special. 

In  Search  of 
A  Siberian  Klondyke. 

By  Washington  B.  Vanderlip  and  H.  B.  Hulbert. 
With  48  Illustrations.  7/6  net. 

An  account  of  Washington  Vanderlip' s  travels 
and  adventures  in  Siberia. 

Schiller’s  Dramas  and 
Poems  in  England. 

By  Thomas  Rea,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3/6  net. 

An  important  study  of  the  literary  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  in  the  19th 
century. 

Chats  on 
Old  China. 

By  Arthur  Hayden.  New  Edition.  With  25 
New  Illustrations.  5/-  net. 

This  book,  as  revised,  will  take  rank  as  the 
standard  practical  handbook  on  its  subject. 

-  T.  Fisher  Unwin  - 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NOBLE  EPIC  ON  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  BRITAIN. 

THE  DAWN  IN  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

Doughty,  Author  of  “  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.”  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

Early  Review  in  the  TIMES  LITERARY  SUPPLEM  ENT This  strong, 

strange  poem  fulfils  aspirations . Heroic  duels,  closely  modelled  on  Homeric 

fights  ;  bits  of  pagan  mythology,  like  Woden’s  visit  to  the  abode  of  Hel  ;  Brennus's 
passage  of  the  Alps  ;  the  Song  of  Sigor,  a  beautiful  version  of  the  myth  of  Crispin 
and  Agygia,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  quote  in  full,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Doughty’s 

handling  of  an  idyllic  theme We  hope,  however,  that  enough  has  been  quoted  to 

show  that  this  is  no  ordinary  poem,  such  as  minor  bards,  endowed  with  a  cultivated 
taste  and  a  select  and  recondite  vocabulary,  could  write.  It  is  work  of  an  altogether 
higher  order.  It  may  be  that  its  subject  and  manner  will  narrow  the  circle  of  its 
admirers  in  an  age  which  is  quick  to  protest  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  epics ;  but  the 
fit  and  few  will  give  thanks  for  a  poet.’’ 

NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

THE  “RED  SERIES.” 

JUST  OUT,  48  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

By  William  D.  McKay,  R.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

FULL  PROSPECTUS  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

By  Walter  Amelung  and  H.  IIoltzinger.  Map,  Plans, 
and  270  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong. 
2  vols.  10s.  net. 

“Has  long  been  wanted.  There  has  been  nothing  quite  like  ‘Amelung  and 
Holtzinger,'  and  not  only  visitors,  but  students  should  be  grateful.” 

“  These  little  books  are  without  their  match.” — Academy . 


By  H.  BELLOC,  M.P. 

ESTO  PERPETUA :  Algerian  Studies  and 

Impressions.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Path  to  Rome.” 
Illustrated  by  45  Drawings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the 
Author.  5s.  net. 

“  Highly  picturesque  and  suggestive.  There  are  many  amusing  things,  and 
queer,  gravely  told  stories,  in  the  style  of  ‘The  Path  to  Rome.'  Full  of  a  certain 
fine  quality.  It  is  a  prose  poem.  Eloquent  and  lucid.” — Daily  News. 

“  Unconventional  and  romantic.  Impressive  and  significant.” — Standard. 


RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

Miltoun,  Author  of  “Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.” 
With  very  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by 
Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps.  Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis 

Miltoun.  Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with 
“  Normandy.”  6s.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF 

ART. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS. 

By  A.  J.  Finberg.  50  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Based  chiefly  on  examples  easily  accessible.  A  popular  guide  to 
public  collections  in  London. 

THE  LATEST  NOVELS . 

A  MOTOR  CAR  DIVORCE.  By  L.  Closser 

Hale.  30  Illustrations,  10  in  Colour,  by  Walter  Hale. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.  [June  19. 

A  large  Edition  of  this  very  original  Automobile  Story  has  been 
prepared,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  Novels  for  Summer  reading. 

KING  PETER.  By  Dion  Clayton 

Calthrop.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  352  pp.  6s. 

“The  most  original  book  one  has  read  for  many  a  day . Literary  style . 

Charm  of  expression . A  background  of  wisdom  . Unreservedly  recommended.” 

Daily  Express. 

“  Beautiful  and  touching Exquisitely  treated  The  detail  is  never  excessive. 

and  he  never  forgets  that,  for  all  the  gorgeous  colours  and  fantastic  patterns  ot 
mediaeval  Christendom,  the  general  lines  of  thought  and  action  were  simpler 
than  some  romanticists  suppose.” — Acadeiny. 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKS. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN, 

Author  of  “  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  She  (Mrs.  Glyn)  is  so  charming  a  humorist,  she  understands  so  well  the  heart 
of  woman.  1  Beyond  the  Rocks  ’  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming  and  a  very  distinctive 
novel,  and  it  will  even  add  to  Mrs.  Glyn’s  reputation."— Daily  Express. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO., 

3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W  .C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoodb  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  \\  ebster  Page  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Sa/ur, lay,  16  June,  1906. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

King  Haakon  of  Norway  was  crowned  at  Trondhjem 
on  Friday.  There  is  a  romance  about  this  event 
pleasant  to  consider.  Trondhjem  is  a  beautiful  old 
city,  beyond  comparison  more  interesting  than  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  set  in  a  noble  scene  ;  perhaps  no  rulers  of 
modern  times  have  had  a  grander  natural  pageant  for 
their  coronation  day  than  King  Haakon  and  his  English 
wife  ;  and  few  have  come  to  the  throne  amid  so  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  a  people  as  the  Norwegians  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  to-day.  The  King  of  Norway’s  powers 
are  very  strictly  limited  ;  constitutionalism  can  per¬ 
haps  no  further  go  than  in  Norway  to-day  ;  but  his 
possibilities  of  influence,  like  those  of  our  own  Royal 
Family,  are  great. 


The  week  has  been  remarkable  in  the  French 
Chamber  for  a  duel  of  rhetoric  between  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Jaur£s.  Radicalism  and  Socialism  have  put 
forward  their  two  most  distinguished  parliamentarians. 
Both  parties  admit  that  the  business  could  not  have 
been  done  better.  Yet  as  the  Chamber  voted  that 
M.  Clemenceau’s  and  not  M.  Jaures’  oration  should 
be  placarded  through  France,  it  is  evident  where  the 
practical  victory  lay.  M.  Clemenceau  had  the  easier 
task.  M.  Jaures  has  a  theory  too  far  off  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive.  He  wants  to  benefit  Frenchmen  in  a  way  they 
do  not  understand.  M.  Clemenceau  quotes  to  show 
that  the  movement  towards  the  goal  of  Socialism  is 
everything,  the  ultimate  aim  nothing  ;  and  his  point  is 
that  his  Government  is  in  the  movement  and  its  pro¬ 
gramme  will  give  what  Frenchmen  want  without 
M.  Jaures’  Socialism.  M.  Jaures  has  edited  enormous 
volumes  to  show  that  the  Revolution  implied  Socialism. 
M.  Clemenceau  much  more  reasonably  claims  the 
Revolution  as  aiming  at  opposite  results  :  an  effective 
retort  in  France.  The  upshot  is  that  M.  Clemenceau 
tells  M.  Jaures  and  the  Socialists  that  if  they  choose 
to  make  difficulties  with  the  Government  they  will 
not  be  considered,  and  the  Republic  can  be  run  with¬ 
out  them. 


In  Russia  it  would  seem  now  that  the  opposition 
between  the  Government  and  the  Douma  is  forming  the 
occasion  for  the  revolutionary  propaganda  to  revive 
once  more  ;  just  as  it  was  the  denial  of  its  initial  demands 
as  to  the  Douma  which  gave  the  revolutionaries  their 
pretext.  Again  it  is  necessary  to  look  suspiciously  on 
reports  of  disaffection  in  the  army  and  navy  and  to  doubt 
the  institution  of  the  general  strike.  Correspondents 
who  represent  anti-Government  views  distort  whatever 
disorder  exists  into  signs  of  a  coming  revolution,  in 
which  the  Government  are  of  course  to  be  worsted. 
The  horrible  massacre  of  Jews  at  Bialystok  is  incon¬ 
sistently  explained  either  as  deliberately  provoked  by 
the  Government,  or  as  due  to  its  inability  to  deal  with 
growing  anarchy.  It  is  safer  just  to  say  that  the 
Ministry  has  not  resigned  and  that  nobody  knows 
what  will  happen  if  it  does.  Sir  Edward  Grey  gives 
model  answers  to  the  foolish  busybodies  who  would 
have  the  British  Government  interfere  in  Russia  s  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  on  which  even  the  Government  can  only 
have  imperfect  information. 


Our  German  visitors  of  the  press  arrived  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  settled  down  to  the  ordinary  banqueting  and 
junkettings  which  we  always  arrange  for  our  foreign 
guests.  There  are  forty-eight  of  them,  and  we  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  British  team  will  be  arranged  to  return 
the  visit.  Our  editors  perhaps  are  not  so  academically- 
distinguished,  nor  so  literary,  as  the  Germans,  who 
are  mostly  Doctors— not  of  the  medical  variety  but 
Juristen  largely-  we  should  suppose — and  have  acquired 
more  than  journalistic  reputation.  The  British  editor 
we  imagine  a  better  man  of  business  ;  but  not  so 
learned  as  his  German  confrere.  The  editors  still  in 
the  Fatherland  are  making  unnecessarily  solemn,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  visit.  One  of  them  drags  in  the  visit  of 
the  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  another  refuses  to 
attach  “  any  real  significance  in  political  respects  to  it  . 
We  fancy  the  editors  who  are  here,  both  German  and 
British,  understand  well  enough  that  to  be  friendly  and 
have  a  good  time  is  all  that  both  parties  are  thinking 
of.  When  all  is  over  they  can  resume  their  talk  about 
the  British  fleet. 
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It  is  a  relief  by  the  way  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
British  view  of  things  cannot  have  been  put  offensively 
to  our  German  guests.  From  the  moment  they  landed 
— ere  they  landed  indeed — they  have  been  waited  on 
by  such  discreet  representatives  of  English  feeling  and 
empire  as  Mr.  Byles,  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Leo 
Weinthal. 

For  a  “private”  affair  the  deputation  on  Chinese 
labour  which  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  on  Tuesday 
has  been  fairly  well  advertised.  A  large  mare’s  nest  has 
been  found.  It  is  said  that  the  repatriation  proclamation 
was  so  badly  translated  that  the  real  intentions  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government,  whatever  they  were,  have  not 
been  made  known  to  the  coolies.  Only  in  some  such 
way  can  Ministers  hope  to  account  for  the  obtuseness 
of  slaves  who  reject  proffered  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  exchequer.  Eight  thousand  licences  have 
yet  to  be  used.  The  Prime  Minister  warns  the  mine- 
owners  that  if  crime  increases,  he  and  his  colleagues 
will  have  seriously  to  reconsider  the  matter.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  report  that  unskilled  white  labour 
is  now  seeking  employment  in  the  mines,  the  explana¬ 
tion  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  to  some  extent  in  the 
policy  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Government 
which  has  affected  business  in  South  Africa  so  disas¬ 
trously  that  white  men  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get  or  starve.  We  are  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
assurance  that  this  shows  the  hollowness  of  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  white  men  will  not  do  the  unskilled  work  of 
the  mines. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  colonisation  scheme  is  unani¬ 
mously  rejected  by  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  his  proposals.  Colonisation  is  distinguished  from 
emigration,  and  the  committee  clearly  are  pronounced 
individualists.  That  to  take  bodies  of  men  from 
English  cities  and  dump  them  down  on  Canadian 
territory  is  to  invite  failure  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
certain,  but  instances  of  thoroughly  successful  efforts 
at  colonisation  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  old  New 
Zealand  Company  had  to  contend  against  serious 
difficulties  but  New  Zealand  was  set  going  in  that 
very  way.  Whilst  however  the  committee  cannot 
endorse  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  suggestion,  the  majority 
recommend  that  the  Imperial  authorities  should  make 
grants  in  aid  of  plans  for  emigration  under  the  Unem¬ 
ployed  Workmen’s  Act.  Two  members  object  alto¬ 
gether  to  state  action,  and  the  effect  of  the  report  must 
be  to  discourage  any  large  scheme  for  sending  men  and 
women  to  the  colonies. 

With  the  best  intentions  President  Roosevelt  has  not 
been  able  to  get  Congress  to  accept  a  Bill  which  will 
restore  confidence  in  the  American  meat  trade  to 
foreign  nations.  The  inspection  of  animals  and  of 
factories  will  be  delusive.  It  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
Government  and  what  money  is  granted  will  depend  on 
votes  at  the  disposal  of  the  meat  interests.  There 
will  be  no  control  over  preservatives  nor  over  the  fraud 
of  putting  new  labels  on  furbished-up  tins  containing 
rubbish  boiled  over  again.  When  the  packers  and 
their  friends  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  saw  that  some  legislation 
could  not  be  prevented,  they  set  themselves  to  make  it 
illusory  and  to  raise  a  false  confidence.  American 
canned  meat  must  remain  as  suspect  as  it.  is  now  and 
there  is  no  protection  from  it  except  by  not  eating  it  ; 
a  very  serious  business  for  numberless  poor  people. 

While  we  are  all  only  too  justly  indignant  at  the 
Chicago  and  similar  revelations  in  America,  it  would  be 
well  to  look  at  home.  Medical  officers  and  inspectors 
have  been  prompted  by  the  American  scandals  to  make 
reports  showing  that  a  large  trade  is  done  here  in 
diseased  animals  ;  and  that  there  is  many  a  prosperous 
go-between  of  farmers  and  slaughtermen  for  the  disposal 
of  unfit  carcases.  All  agree  that  the  small  slaughter¬ 
houses  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  they  give  opportunities 
for  evading  inspection  which  can  only  be  stopped  by 
public  abattoirs.  There  are  small  places  where  food  is 
prepared  in  London  quite  as  noisome  as  any  in  Chicago, 
and  where  the  materials  used  are  as  filthy  in  every 
respect.  The  Stepney  medical  officer  states  that  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  tinned  Colonial  meats  are  destroyed 


there  annually.  It  seems  that  in  any  case  all  tinned 
products  are  likely  to  become  unfit  for  use.  Only 
inspection  under  the  largest  legal  powers  can  reduce 
the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  his  guillotine  statement  on 
Monday,  and  of  course  a  violent  debate  followed.  In 
these  fencing  bouts  over  closure,  as  over  obstruction,  the 
performers  must  feel  that  they  are  simply  professional 
advocates,  now  for  one  side,  now  for  the  other.  Every 
move,  every  attitude,  is  perfectly  well  known,  indeed 
prescribed,  beforehand.  Mr.  Asquith  has  the  humour 
to  see  this  ;  a  professional  advocate  would  ;  and  appa¬ 
rently  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pretend  to  be 
in  earnest.  Not  so  the  others.  Sir  Henry  and  Mr. 
Balfour  laid  on  lustily.  In  this  case  Mr.  Balfour  was 
able  to  establish  this  difference  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee,  that  Sir  Henry  was  compressing 
Committee  stage  far  more  ruthlessly  than  Conserva¬ 
tives  did  in  1902.  But  really  outside  the  House  nobody 
cares  either  way.  Clauses  2  and  3  have  been  got  through. 

Mr.  Birrell  refused  to  enlighten  the  House  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bridge  he  was  to  construct  to  span  the  gap 
between  the  possible  refusal  of  an  education  authority 
to  take  over  a  Church  school,  and  the  direction  to  that 
authority  to  allow  the  school  particular  facilities  for 
special  religious  teaching.  Probably  his  obstinacy, 
which  made  the  discussion  of  clauses  perfectly  futile, 
was  due  to  his  not  knowing  what  he  meant  to  do  all 
the  week.  The  amendments  were  printed  in  yester¬ 
day’s  parliamentary  papers.  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr. 
S.  T.  Evans  have  been  showing  a  terribly  rebellious 
spirit,  practically  notifying  the  Minister  in  charge  that 
if  he  goes  much  further  in  the  way  of  concession  to 
the  Opposition  he  will  have  to  do  without  their  assist¬ 
ance  :  and  then  where  will  he  be  ?  The  noncon¬ 
formists  do  not  like  the  idea  of  denominational  teach¬ 
ing  taking  place  in  transferred  Church  schools  possibly 
every  morning,  which  Mr.  Birrell,  on  Mr.  Balfour’s 
exposition,  has  discovered  that  his  Bill  fully  admits  of, 
though  he  did  not  contemplate  it. 

And  Mr.  Birrell  has  announced  that  the  Government 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  question  of  religious  teaching 
being  within  or  without  school  hours.  Their  Bill,  which 
to  the  innocent  might  be  thought  to  express  their  mind, 
was  explicit  enough,  forbidding  any  compulsion  on  a 
parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  during  the  time 
given  to  religion — but  the  clause,  we  are  told,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  mind  of  the 
Government.  It  is  plainer  than  ever  that  nothing  any 
of  our  present  Ministers  may  say  is  indicative  of  wrhat 
he  may  mean.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  moved  a  useful 
amendment,  providing  for  denominational  teaching 
when  a  certain  number — he  happened  to  put  it  at  fifteen 
— of  the  parents  of  children  in  a  transferred  Church 
school  required  it.  This  raised  once  more  the  real 
answer  to  the  Bill — if  you  take  our  schools  you  must 
give  us  universally  the  power  to  teach  our  own  children 
in  religion.  The  plea  is  so  obviously  fair  that  Liberals 
can  never  discuss  it  without  an  unseemly  exhibition  of 
heat.  On  Wednesday  Sir  William  Robson  was  so 
offensive  that  many  on  his  own  side  openly  expressed 
their  regret  at  his  unseemly  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham’s  preliminary  remarks  on 
himself  in  giving  judgment  in  the  Bodmin  petition, 
where  Mr.  Agar-Robartes  was  unseated,  received  the 
best  comment  from  his  own  colleague,  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrance,  who  told  him  from  the  Bench  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  made  any  allusion  to  the  subject  of  Yar¬ 
mouth.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  does  more  harm  to 
himself  by  his  want  of  restraint  than  the  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  do  him.  The  Prime  Minister 
spoke  of  this  motion  as  a  “  stray  subject”  for  which  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  day.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  chose 
to  treat  it  as  if  articles  of  impeachment  were  being  pre¬ 
pared  against  him.  If  he  had  not  wanted  to  go  to 
Bodmin  he  need  not  have  gone  ;  and  he  could  have 
rested  then,  tremulous  but  strong  in  his  integrity  until 
in  a  fortnight  from  now  the  “  stray  subject  ”  could  come 
on  and  be  disposed  of  without  anybody  caring  about  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 
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The  franchise  woman  is  worse  than  the  scarlet 
woman.  Thanks  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  of  late  bombarded  by 
bombazine,  or  whatever  it  is  that  the  ridiculous 
suffragettes  deck  themselves  out  in,  when  they  set  out 
to  shout  down  speakers  and  to  be  carried  ramping  and 
roaring  off  the  scene  by  chuckers-out  and  constables. 
Mr.  Asquith  can  look  after  himself  no  doubt,  and  we 
need  not  be  sad  or  indignant  on  his  account  as  some 
of  the  Liberal  papers  are  bound  to  show  themselves, 
but  in  the  cause  of  order  and  decency  the  frantic  self- 
advertisement  of  these  make-believe  politiciariesses 
must  really  be  ended.  If  the  daily  papers  could  see 
their  way  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance  binding 
themselves  to  report  not  a  word  about  these  rowdy 
scenes,  the  evil  would  soon  cease.  What  these  people 
want  is  publicity. 

We  would  not  go  further,  however,  than  deny  the 
suffragettes  publicity  through  the  press,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  one  of  them  on  Thursday  was  sent  to  prison  for  per¬ 
forming  in  front  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  house  and  interfering 
with  the  police.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  the  magistrate,  was 
compelled  to  send  her  to  prison  because  she  declined  to 
pay  the  fine  he  imposed,  or  to  allow  her  very  willing 
friends  to  do  so.  But  why  in  the  world  did  they  not 
insist  on  paying  ?  The  magistrate  would  of  course 
have  accepted  the  fine  in  such  a  case.  A  person  has 
no  legal  right  to  insist  on  going  to  prison. 

Mr.  Asquith  met  the  governor  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  chief  bankers  of  the  City  of 
London  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday,  and  made 
an  interesting  speech  on  Finance.  He  undoubtedly  slid 
in  the  ghost  of  an  allusion  to  the  fiscal  question  by  his 
reference  to  the  trade  of  the  country  which  he  declared 
very  sound  and  healthy  just  now,  but  most  of  his 
speech  was  quite  non-political.  As  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  must  be  delighted  that  trade  is  looking 
up,  yet  there  may  be  something  bitter  in  the  cup  of 
prosperity,  for  when  people  are  confident  about  trade 
they  are  stingy  in  the  price  they  pay  for  the  gilt-edged 
securities:  the  “sweet  simplicity”  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  no  longer  appeals  to  them.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
also  rather  disappointed  that  though  the  issue  of  Irish 
Land  Stock  has  been  over-subscribed  many  times,  he 
only  gets  89  for  it.  Mr.  Asquith  has  a  way  of  dealing 
with  figures  that  certainly  appeals  to  the  unfinancial 
mind,  not  a  gift  common  to  all  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Excess  estimated  revenue  in  the  Post  Office  for  the 
coming  year  enables  the  Postmaster-General,  as  he 
explained  in  his  speech  on  Thursday  on  the  Post  Office 
vote,  to  make  amongst  other  improvements  reductions 
in  the  parcels  post’s  charges  and  for  postal  orders.  The 
continued  loss  on  the  telegraph  system  shows  the 
future  is  with  the  telephone  and  with  wireless  telegraphy. 
As  to  this  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  very  discourteously 
described  Colonel  Hozier’s  circular  on  behalf  of  Lloyd’s 
as  a  travesty  of  the  truth.  His  defence  of  the  Wireless 
Telegraphy  Act  was  an  evasion  of  the  real  point. 
It  is  not  that  an  Act  to  be  called  a  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Act  may  not  be  necessary,  but  the  present  Act  is  simply 
worked  so  as  to  give  the  Marconi  Company  a  monopoly. 
Another  interesting  statement  was  that  the  postal  trade 
unions  are  to  be  recognised  in  future.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  with  this  concession  the  employes  will 
exhibit  better  manners  towards  the  present  than  they 
did  towards  the  late  Postmaster-General. 

The  reference  to  the  Welsh  Church  Commission 
appears  to  be  amply  wide.  It  should,  by  the  way,  be 
entitled  the  Church  in  Wales  Commission  :  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  not  idle,  and  the  actual  terms  of  the  reference 
observe  it.  It  is  a  general  commission  to  find  out 
everything  about  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh  dioceses, 
and  everything  about  the  work  done  by  the  Church  and 
the  nonconformist  bodies  in  Wales.  One  need  not 
quarrel  with  the  personnel  of  the  commission.  Lord 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams  will  make  a  perfectly  fair 
and  a  thoroughly  competent  chairman.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
is,  of  course,  a  bitter  partisan,  but  perhaps  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  is  a  fair  make-weight  to  him. 


Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Workmen’s  Compensation  have  since  last  week  com¬ 
posed  their  differences  as  to  the  time  for  which  an 
accident  must  disable  to  entitle  a  workman  to  com¬ 
pensation.  He  objected,  reasonably,  to  the  three  days 
fixed  in  Committee,  and  would  have  moved  its  rejection 
in  the  House  ;  but  on  his  consenting  to  compensation 
counting  from  the  date  of  the  accident  instead  of,  as 
now,  from  a  fortnight  afterwards,  which  is  precisely 
what  we  advocated  when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  he 
has  carried  his  point.  Another  important  difference 
remaining  is  the  lower  scale  of  compensation  to  men 
over  sixty.  The  trade  unionists  object  to  this.  It  has 
been  shown  that  older  workmen  are  often  dismissed  to 
avoid  the  greater  liability  in  their  case.  Trade  unionists 
mean  well  by  the  older  men  but  they  are  not  doing  their 
championing  very  wisely. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  Guardians  in  West  Ham  evidence  was  given  as 
to  the  relative  expenses  of  feeding  the  officials  and  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  March  1905  the  cost  for 
provisions  for  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary  was  over 
ten  thousand  pounds  ;  for  officers  of  the  infirmary  it 
was  a  little  over  five  thousand.  The  explanation  is 
the  amazing  one  that  there  is  an  official  for  every  two 
and  a  half  inmates  and  the  salaries  of  the  workhouse 
officials  amount  to  eight  thousand  pounds.  It  seems 
incredible  ;  but  the  workhouse  system  is  bound  up  with 
the  extravagance  of  officials.  Bumble  will  take  care  of 
himself  whether  he  is  starving  the  paupers  or  coddling 
them.  Mr.  Crooks  may  not  be  pleased  with  the  line 
of  the  inquiry.  He  wanted,  it  seems,  to  show  that 
Poplar  poverty  accounts  for  high  rates.  But  would 
he  have  had  the  inquiry  as  to  the  workhouse  admini¬ 
stration  suppressed?  He  may  be  sure  that  is  not  the 
view  of  the  public.  They  have  a  fair  understanding 
that  a  poor  district  must  be  highly  rated  ;  but  that 
makes  them  the  more  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
workhouse  is  run. 

A  letter  in  the  “  Times  ”  signed  by  Princess  Christian, 
Lady  Plymouth  and  Lady  St.  Helier  may  strike  some 
as  revealing  one  of  the  curiosities  of  charity.  They 
write  on  behalf  of  a  society  for  supplying  spectacles  to 
school  children.  Those  who  smile  do  not  understand, 
for  the  matter  is  quite  serious.  Mysterious  collapses 
of  the  nervous  system  and  general  poor  health  may  be 
due  simply  to  defective  sight  which  spectacles  would 
remedy.  It  is  an  admirable  society  and  it  exists  because 
the  London  County  Council  have  riot  the  legal  power 
to  supply  spectacles  in  the  schools.  A  society  to  supply 
tooth-brushes  and  tooth-powder  would  save  poor 
children  from  untold  misery.  Parents  who  would  not 
co-operate  might  be  introduced  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Mr.  Morley  made  an  interesting  speech  on  Indian 
studies  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  Tuesday.  There 
is  hardly  any  leading  man  in  public  life  to-day  who  in 
his  speeches  gives  such  an  impression  of  ripe  know¬ 
ledge  as  Mr.  Morley  does.  He  speaks  as  if  he  had 
not  been  hunting  up  matter  and  ideas  of  distinction 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  of  itself  makes  his  speeches 
so  agreeable  to  hear  and  read.  The  strained  anxiety 
to  be  clever  and  brilliant  sometimes  mars  speeches  of 
public  men,  who  are  painfully  conscious  that  they  have 
a  reputation  to  keep  up  at  all  costs.  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  blossom  too  early  in  life — at  college  he  did  nothing 
particular — and  perhaps  to  this  we  owe  some  of  his 
fine  flower  now. 

On  Tuesday  he  gave  a  delightful  reminiscence  or  two 
of  his  own  schooldays — “  a  few  hundreds  of  years  ago 
at  Cheltenham  ”.  He  tried  his  hand  at  a  prize  poem, 
but  his  muse  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  headmaster, 
who  said  :  “I  am  glad  you  have  composed  this  poem 
because  it  shows  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  prose 
style”.  It  rather  reminds  us  of  a  true  story  about  old 
Erasmus  Darwin  and  his  son.  Erasmus  wrote  poetry 
and  was  very  highly  paid  for  it — paid  in  thousands  for 
one  or  two  of  his  long-forgotten  works.  His  son 
thought  poetry  might  run  in  the  family,  and  wishing  to 
add  to  his  pocket-money  began  to  write  a  poem.  He 
left  it  on  his  table,  where  Erasmus  chanced  to  see  it. 
Erasmus  capped  some  unfinished  lines  with  a  stinging 
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couplet  referring  to  the  young  author,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  stuck  to  prose  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Nipping  poetry  in  the  bud  is  usually  kindness  ;  and  one 
would  like  still  more  to  nip  a  good  deal  of  the  prose. 

Canon  Barnett  has  found  a  fitting  home  at  West¬ 
minster.  He  is  broad  enough  and  heterodox  enough 
for  its  traditions  and  he  is  a  well-known  name.  Toynbee 
Hall  has  an  affinity  to  Westminster  as  Oxford  House 
to  S.  Paul’s.  Canon  Barnett’s  theory  of  a  Church,  once 
worked  out  in  the  “  Fortnightly  ”,  that  its  only  duty  is 
to  ascertain  what  the  people  wish  to  believe  and  then  give 
them  what  they  want,  does  not  make  for  heroism  or 
saintliness.  Indeed,  if  Christians  had  acted  on  his  view 
from  the  beginning,  all  martyrdoms  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  there  would  have  been  no  Church  at  all. 
Think  what  a  lot  of  difficulties  that  would  have  saved. 
But  Canon  Barnett  is  high  above  his  own  belief.  We 
have  no  doubt  he  would  die  cheerfully  for  his  democratic 
theory  rather  than  surrender  one  jot  of  it  to  mob 
violence  :  for  somehow  democratic  religion  has  never 
been  popular.  Populus  does  not  take  itself  as  God, 
however  anxious  some  divines  may  be  to  deify  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  always  worth  hearing  or  read¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  church  building,  and  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
his  paper  on  “Restoration”  was  daring  and  good. 
But  is  it  restoration  ?  One  is  not  sure  that  demolition 
does  not  better  describe  the  process  on  the  whole. 
How  can  you  replace  a  missing  Norman  arch  or  a 
ruined  Early  English  window?  We  must  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Hardy’s  second  proposition — if  we  do  not  with 
his  first — that  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  “  the  old 
shapes  ”  truly  :  the  spiritual  attribute  of  bygone  Gothic 
architecture  lies  in  its  human  associations,  and  a  brand- 
new  arch  or  capital  or  window  cannot  restore  this.  As 
Mr.  Hardy  argues,  it  is  fortunate  our  forefathers  grew 
to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  condition  of  so  many  of  the 
old  churches  and  left  them  severely  alone.  When  the 
restorer  got  to  work  with  a  vengeance  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  likely  that  he  did  more  harm  than  all 
Cromwell’s  horses  and  men. 

The  hills  at  Wendover  are  so  beautiful,  and, 
assuming  the  common  rights  claimed,  would  be  so 
valuable  to  the  public  that  the  Attorney-General  would 
be  acting  in  a  strangely  illiberal  way  if  he  had  done  as 
the  Parish  Council  supposed.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  letter  his  agents  have  written  to  the  Council 
puts  matters  in  quite  a  new  light.  The  Attorney- 
General  clearly  believes  that  the  rights  do  not  exist 
morally  or  legally,  and  as  owner  of  the  property 
he  sets  out  what  looks  like  a  very  strong  case.  He 
would  welcome,  he  says,  any  “legal  proceedings” — 
when  by  the  way  did  a  lawyer  not  welcome  “legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  ”  ? — in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the 
parish  councillors  ;  but  instead  of  this  he  offers  to  put 
the  whole  matter  for  decision  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society.  He 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  than  this,  short 
of  making  a  present  of  his  rights  to  the  public  of 
Wendover.  One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  more, 
SirJ.  Lawson  Walton’s  generosity  as  a  landowner  or 
his  discretion  as  a  politician  :  it  certainly  would  not  do 
for  a  Liberal  to  get  into  serious  difficulty  with  the  public 
over  his  rights  of  way. 

Pillsbury,  who  had  been  very  ill  for  some  time  past, 
died  in  America  this  week.  He  was  only  thirty-four 
years  old  and  had  played  chess  considerably  less  than 
twenty  years  ;  yet  he  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
brilliant  masters  in  the  history  of  the  game — perhaps 
not  quite  so  brilliant  as  Morphy  or  Andersenn  because 
modern  play  scarcely  lends  itself  to  the  dazzling  com¬ 
binations  and  sacrifices  which  were  the  thing  at  the 
time  of  the  “golden  game”  between  those  masters. 
We  take  it  that  there  is  a  chess  mind,  and  that  those 
who  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  like  Pillsbury, 
Zukertort  and  Steinitz,  are  powerfully  intellectual  in 
their  own  peculiar  province.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  great  chess-player  is  often,  we  are  sure  he  is  not  of 
necessity,  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  powerful  intel¬ 
lect.  It  has  never  been  shown  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  game  were  men  with  big  brains  for  any¬ 
thing  but  chess. 


MR.  BIRRELL’S  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

OUR  Liberal  Government  has  taken  up  with  energy, 
in  fact  quite  with  gusto,  the  business  of  promoting 
the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  speak  in 
the  language  of  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  when 
in  opposition.  Their  familiar  theme  was  Mr.  Balfour’s 
cynical  disregard  for  the  prestige  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  generous  use  of  the  closure.  By 
guillotining  measures  which  admittedly  had  not  been 
obstructed  Mr.  Balfour  was  showing  his  contempt  for 
constitutional  rights  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  greatness  of  this  ancient  House.  One  can  almost 
hear  Mr.  Asquith’s  sonorous  periods.  We  ventured  to 
say  at  the  time  that  we  had  no  doubt  that  when  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  friends  had  the  chance,  they  would 
take  up  Mr.  Balfour’s  work  of  ruining  the  House 
with  alacrity,  and  carry  the  process  very  much 
further.  That  familiar  resort  to  the  closure  did 
mean  a  disparagement  of  the  House  of  Commons’ 
place  in  the  Constitution  we  have  never  troubled  to 
dispute.  No  one  outside  the  House  would.  But  that 
Liberals  were  going  to  show  any  greater  compunction 
than  Tories  about  riding  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  we  could  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believe.  We  were  not  staggered  at  the  Prime 
Minister’s  sweeping  proposals  for  closuring  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill  by  compartments.  Was  it  likely  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  going  to  be  deterred 
from  using  the  closure  to  the  uttermost  because,  when 
the  shoe  pinched  him  on  the  other  foot,  he  had 
denounced  the  operation  as  not  only  painful  but 
immoral  ?  Mr.  Asquith  saw  the  humour  of  the  position 
when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour.  He  knew  very 
well  that  argument  is  never  really  to  the  point  in  these 
closure  debates.  The  elaborate  reasons  propounded 
why  a  particular  time  is  allotted  to  a  particular  clause,  the 
expositions  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  always 
justify  resort  to  the  closure  in  the  particular  case,  are 
nothing  but  respectable  House  of  Commons  conventions. 
Whether  they  deceive  anyone  in  the  House  we  cannot 
say,  but  they  certainly  deceive  no  one  out  of  it.  No 
doubt  there  are  differences  in  degree— this  Govern¬ 
ment’s  first  application  of  the  guillotine  is  much  more 
ruthless  than  any  of  Mr.  Balfour’s — but  at  bottom  all 
differences  as  to  the  closure  are  differences  only  in 
point  of  view — whether  you  look  at  it  from  one  side 
of  the  House  or  from  the  other.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  sound  and  fury  of  these 
closure  debates.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  best 
tactics  for  an  Opposition  would  not  be  to  accept  the 
closure  with  dignified  resignation  and  console  itself 
with  the  only  effective  retort — but  one  that  in  the  end 
always  is  effective — “  Our  turn  will  come  ”.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  learnt,  what  every  political  leader  will  do 
well  to  recognise  in  these  days,  that  outside  the  House 
the  closure  is  popular.  No  Government  ever  loses  in 
the  country  by  boldness  in  the  application  of  the 
closure.  When  told  that  it  diminishes  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country  s.  view 
is  that  the  House  has  brought  this  humiliation  on  itself. 
The  House  of  Lords  knows  how  to  behave  itself  and  is 
not  closured. 

Mr.  Birrell  professes  a  pious  repugnance  to  the  closure, 
but  of  all  men  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  it,  for  the 
closure  and  the  closure  only  puts  an  end  to  agonies  and 
extricates  him  from  difficulties,  which  his  own  speeches 
seem  invariably  to  aggravate.  This  week  he  has  been 
especially  unfortunate,  conciliating  the  Opposition  by 
admissions  which  exasperate  his  friends,  who  in  turn 
are  reconciled  by  the  taking  back  of  the  admissions 
to  the  double  exasperation  of  the  Opposition.  The 
total  result  is  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  suspect  on  all 
sides.  The  stalwart  Stiggins  section  on  his  own  side 
are  up  in  arms  already.  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr.  S.  T. 
Evans  tell  him  frankly  that  if  he  goes  much  further  in 
yielding  to  the  Opposition,  he  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  their  support  ;  and  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Clause  4  are  not  likely  to  mollify  these  gentlemen  s 
wrath.  And  yet  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  is  still  unacceptable 
to  his  opponents.  This  does  not  seem  to  show  brilliant 
parliamentary  management.  He  makes  the  great  mis¬ 
take  of  talking  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  say.  In  that  he  is  characteristic  of 
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the  Government  as  a  whole.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  their  eternal  changes  of  attitude  and 
abandonments  of  their  own  decisions.  Of  this  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill  it  has  never  been  possible  to  say  whether  it  is 
the  Government’s  measure  or  not.  It  plainly  did  not 
embody  the  views  expressed  in  speeches  by  the  most 
responsible  members  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Education  Minister  himself.  Mr.  Birrell  left  no  doubt 
whatever  that  his  plan  was  to  give  religious  facilities 
in  all  schools  to  all  denominations,  out  of  school  hours. 
On  these  professions  he  won  thousands  of  votes  for  his 
party.  But  the  Bill  flatly  contradicts  any  such  sug¬ 
gestion.  And  see  how  this  responsible  Minister  takes 
the  question,  which  we  should  not  have  thought  of  only 
trifling  importance,  whether  religious  teaching  shall  be 
given  in  or  out  of  regular  school  hours.  Everyone  who 
is  honestly  concerned  for  religious  teaching  regards  it 
as  of  the  very  first  importance.  This  is  how  Mr.  Birrell 
approaches  the  clause  in  his  own  Bill  dealing  with  this 
point : — “  There  will  be  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  take 
the  clause  as  it  at  present  stands  as  representing  the 
view  of  the  Government  upon  this  important  point.’ 
In  other  words  the  Government  had  given  so  much 
thought  to  this  important  point  that  they  were  willing 
to  abandon  their  views,  as  formally  expressed  in  their 
Bill,  the  moment  they  were  asked.  The  truth  is  the 
Government,  especially  Mr.  Birrell,  do  not  take  the 
religious  question  seriously  themselves  and  they  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  else  can. 

Until  yesterday  they  had  not  decided  whether  their 
concessions  to  denominationalists  should  be  real  or 
illusory.  As  the  Bill  stood,  these  concessions,  by  Mr. 
Birrell’s  own  admission,  might  be  completely  frustrated 
by  any  local  authority  that  wished  to  do  so.  There  was 
no  compulsion  on  education  authorities  to  negotiate 
for  the  transfer  to  them  of  voluntary  schools.  There¬ 
fore  any  preponderantly  nonconformist  authority  could 
nullify  Clause  4  by  not  taking  over  the  schools 
at  all,  if  it  were  made  compulsory,  instead  of  permis¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Birrell  admitted  the  obvious  gap  in  his  Bill. 
Why  could  he  not  see  this  before  the  Opposition  called 
his  attention  to  it?  It  was  very  difficult  even  for  a  dull 
man  not  to  notice  it  :  how  much  more  difficult  for  the 
acute  father,  or  putative  father,  of  the  Bill.  Yet  he 
left  the  House  the  whole  week  without  any  light  on  his 
promised  amendments.  He  proposes  now  to  allow  the 
owners  of  a  voluntary  school  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  refusal  of  the  local  authority  to  take 
over  the  school.  The  Board  may  either  make  an 
order  arranging  for  the  use  of  the  school-house  by  the 
local  authority,  involving  the  grant  of  special  facili¬ 
ties,  or  treat  the  school  as  a  state-aided  school. 
In  this  case  it  will  not  be  a  provided  school  but 
a  school  in  the  position  of  voluntary  schools  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  Mr.  Birrell’s 
knowledge  of  his  own  Bill  is  so  imperfect  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  had  not  foreseen  and  did 
not  appreciate  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  point  that,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  agree  to  any  terms  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  created  in  the  Bill,  education  authorities  can 
prevent  any  transfer  of  a  denominational  school  under 
a  scheme  of  the  Commission  requiring  “ordinary” 
facilities  to  be  given.  There  would  thus  be  great 
pressure  on  the  Commission  to  move  a  scheme  without 
facilities.  It  seems  to  be  a  deliberately  ironical  touch 
that  leaves  a  novel  Commission  of  stupendous  and 
wholly  extra-constitutional  powers  at  the  will  of  a 
-county  council.  We  should  like  to  know,  by  the 
way,  what  is  the  use  of  directing  in  the  Bill  that  this 
Commission  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
followed  by  the  High  Court,  if  no  Court  is  to  have  power 
to  review  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proceedings?  Suppose  they  do  not  observe 
the  principles  followed  by  the  High  Court,  what  is  to 
happen?  It  is  no  good  to  enact  that  a  man  is  to  do  a 
certain  thing  and  then  in  the  same  section  enact  that 
there  shall  be  no  sanction  and  no  remedy  if  he  does  not. 

Another,  and  important,  ambiguity  which  Mr.  Birrell 
had  not  perceived,  was  brought  out  during  the  week’s 
debate.  What  is  meant  by  “  religious  teaching  of  some 
■special  character”  for  which  countyand  town  councils  are 
to  give  “  ordinary  ”  facilities  ?  Obviously,  answers  Mr. 
Birrell,  teaching  according  to  the  views  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  to  which  the  particular  school  was  attached  by 


trust  deed.  But  the  Bill  does  not  say  that.  So  far  as 
the  Bill  goes,  the  trustees  might  arrange  with  the 
education  authority  to  change  a  Church  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  or  a  Wesleyan  into  a  Jewish  school. 
Indeed,  to  observe  the  standpoint  of  the  voluntary 
school  as  such,  when  you  are  going  to  make  it  a 
State  school,  is  unwise.  Once  you  merge  the  voluntary 
school  in  the  provided  school,  the  religious  question 
ceases  to  be  identified  with  particular  schools  at  all  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  securing  a  general  legal  right 
to  denominational  religious  teaching.  In  some  cases 
most  of  the  children’s  parents  do  not  belong  to  the 
denomination  to  which  the  school  was  attached.  In  these 
circumstances  to  stereotype  teaching  on  the  lines  of  that 
particular  denomination,  after  transfer  to  the  county 
or  town  council,  is  absolutely  foolish.  The  obvious  and 
the  right  thing  to  do  on  the  school  becoming  a  State 
school  is  to  allow  the  parents  of  every  denomination  to 
have  their  children  taught  in  their  own  views.  And  this 
must  be  done  in  all  schools  throughout  the  country. 
By  Mr.  Birrell’s  plan  we  might  have  in  a  State  school, 
where  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  nonconformists, 
compulsory  Church  teaching  two  days  a  week,  and 
in  other  State  schools,  where  98  per  cent,  of  the 
children  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  nothing 
but  compulsory  undenominationalism  approved  of  only 
by  nonconformists.  Truly,  an  intelligent  Bill. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  CONGO. 

N  the  whole  it  is  not  an  enviable  position  to  be  the 
protege  of  a  Great  Power.  It  is  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  such  peoples  to  become  a  pawn  in  the  game 
of  a  superior  ;  but  the  state  of  such  as  find  themselves 
under  the  nominal  protection  of  a  Continent  is  far  more 
evil.  The  European  machine  which  must  move  alto¬ 
gether  if  it  move  at  all  is  a  tedious  concern  to  set  going. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congo  Free  State  is  an  even 
more  striking  example  of  this  than  the  woes  of  Macedonia  ; 
and  the  voluminous  correspondence  and  despatches  of 
the  last  fortnight  do  not  tend  to  bring  matters  nearer 
to  a  solution.  In  the  first  place  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  how  far  the  appalling  charges  against  the 
administration  are  true  ;  and  were  they  all  proved  up  to 
the  hilt  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  for  a  consumma¬ 
tion  that  shall  put  an  end  to  the  causes  of  complaint  on 
one  side  and  of  international  jealousy  on  the  other. 

The  anomalous  status  of  the  Congo  State  does  not 
tend  to  improve  matters.  Established  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  in  1885  as  an  independent  State  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  is  yet  under 
no  real  control  by  the  Belgian  Government,  so  that 
the  champions  of  the  natives  have  to  do  not  with  any 
definite  European  Government  but  with  an  individual 
who  is  of  course  obliged  in  the  nature  of  things  to  dele¬ 
gate  his  powers  to  others  and  over  them  he  could  hardly, 
if  he  wished,  exercise  any  efficient  control.  We  confess 
that  we  know  nothing  which  should  lead  us  to  believe 
that  King  Leopold  would  be  a  scrupulously  vigilant 
Dictator,  but  even  if  he  were  meticulous  and  exacting 
in  his  observation  of  the  conduct  of  his  underlings,  he 
has  but  scanty  means  for  supervising  their  doings. 
An  uncomfortable  feeling  for  long  prevailed  among 
those  well  acquainted  with  West  Africa  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  the  Belgian  sovereign  by  the  Berlin 
agreement  sat  too  lightly,  at  all  events  upon  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Very  ugly  stories  were  current  not  long 
ago  which  emanated  from  men  who  had  come  down  to 
the  coast  from  those  regions,  but  there  was  little  solid 
fact  upon  which  to  build.  The  terms  of  service  under 
the  Congo  Government  did  not  encourage  free  speech. 
Then  appeared  various  “men  with  muck  rakes”  with 
detailed  indictments  which  demanded  replies.  A  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  by  the  Congo  Government  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  itself.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  was  peculiar,  at  all  events  it 
was  not  unduly  hostile  to  the  Administration.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  Belgian  lawyer,  a  Congo  judge,  and  a  Swiss 
jurist.  Its  constitution  is  reminiscent  of  parliamentary 
committees  on  election  petitions  in  pre-Reform  days 
when  the  Government  of  the  day  always  managed  to 
have  a  majority  of  one.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Commission  admits  certain  grave  scandals  in  admini- 
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stration  and  proposes  certain  remedies  which  do  not 
perhaps  seem  very  adequate.  But  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  of  the  Report  is  that  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  evidence.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  despatch  pub¬ 
lished  on  Tuesday,  points  out  this  as  a  grave  omission. 
The  reply  of  the  Belgian  officials  is  both  unconvincing 
and  impudent.  It  is  in  fact  just  the  kind  of  reply  one 
would  have  anticipated  from  a  Belgian  who  believed 
himself  immune  from  the  possibility  of  punishment. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  demonstrates  with  admirable  temper 
that  the  Belgian  monarch  was  not  instituted  by  Europe 
as  unquestioned  dictator  of  the  Congo  ;  he  is  there 
under  special  conditions  and  obligations  to  which 
Europe  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  conform. 
No  one  in  Europe  except  King  Leopold  will  be  found 
to  contest  this  argument  of  our  Foreign  Office,  but 
the  question  is  who  will  be  found  to  transform  our 
argument  into  action.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  one 
Power  will  act  alone.  No  one  save  the  feather-brained, 
who  desire  our  Government  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Russian  Jews,  seriously  contemplates  forcible  inter¬ 
ference,  and  so  the  vicious  circle  is  complete. 

Probably  the  truth  about  the  matter,  if  we  could  get 
at  it,  is  bad  enough.  There  has  been  without  doubt 
ill-treatment  of  the  natives  which  we  should  be  the  last 
to  condone  or  palliate.  Large  States  often  maladmini- 
ster  their  possessions  in  foreign  lands,  but  the  case  with 
small  nations  is  worse.  If  we  desire  a  good  case  for 
interference  let  anyone  read  the  revelations  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Nevinson  as  to  the  atrocities  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa  ;  and  Portugal  is  practically  our 
ally.  Unfortunately  the  almost  universal  experience  of 
those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  white  men  in 
savage  countries,  where  they  have  uncurbed  freedom 
to  deal  with  savages,  is  that  they  develop  in  time,  and 
often  before  very  long,  the  worst  vices  of  the  savages 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  This  is  why  a  wise 
Government  insists  upon  its  officials  taking  their  leave 
at  regular  and  frequent  intervals.  Such  a  precaution 
succeeds  in  keeping  them  in  touch  with  civilisation — an 
eminently  desirable  set-off  against  the  dangers  which 
assail  the  foundations  of  European  morality  when  whites 
exist  as  isolated  units  amid  an  ocean  of  barbarism. 
We  fear  this  wholesome  rule  does  not  prevail  in  the 
Congo  Administration. 

But,  in  any  case,  quite  enough  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  Congo  Commission  to  put  an  obligation 
upon  Europe  to  see  that  some  steps  are  taken  to  enforce 
the  obligations  of  his  trusteeship  upon  King  Leopold. 
The  reforms  actually  proposed  are  little  more  than 
farcical,  such  as  the  substitution  of  shot-guns  for  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  “  sentinels  ”,  who  are 
really  native  policemen  allowed  to  act  against  other 
natives  on  their  own  unfettered  discretion.  A  fine 
basis  for  the  promotion  of  law  and  order  !  Then  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  system  of  forced  labour  exists  which 
the  most  subtle  casuistry  finds  it  hard  enough  to 
differentiate  from  slavery.  These  facts  are  clear  from 
the  report  itself,  but  there  is  one  other  matter  which 
certainly  demands  more  detailed  investigation,  viz.  the 
method  of  raising  revenue  and  its  actual  amount. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  budget  as  set  out 
for  the  information  of  the  world  in  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  is  not  the  actual  budget  at  all.  If  we  are  to 
take  these  accounts  as  accurate,  expenditure  exceeds 
revenue  by  five  million  francs,  but  on  the  authority  of 
distinguished  Belgians  it  is  asserted  that  the  King 
makes  vast  private  gains  by  the  rubber  and  ivory 
trades  which  do  not  figure  in  revenue.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  this  matter  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  and  brought  to  light.  But  this  is  where  the  chief 
difficulty  comes  in.  So  long  as  the  Congo  remains  the 
private  property  of  an  individual  it  will  be  impossible  to 
set  things  on  their  proper  footing. 

The  course  that  Europe  has  to  steer  is  between  two 
extremes,  the  vociferous  and  unthinking  clamour  of 
irresponsible  fanaticism  on  one  side  and  the  calculating 
cynicism  of  merely  capitalist  administration  on  the 
other.  This  difficulty  has  beset  our  own  country  again 
and  again  during  its  expansion  beyond  seas  espe¬ 
cially  when  dealing  with  our  various  Chartered  Com¬ 
panies  and  regulating  their  relations  with  the  natives 
under  their  control.  We  cannot  really  proceed  in  this 
Congo  affair  with  any  justification  as  people  whose 


hands  have  always  been  clean,  or  in  a  self-righteous 
spirit.  Unfortunately  the  colonial  enterprises  of  all 
nations  are  too  often  marred  by  such  experiences  at  the 
outset.  But  when  Europe  authorised  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo  State  under  Belgian  control  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  it  should  become  the 
King’s  private  property.  It  is  unquestionable  that,  if  it 
becomes  a  possession  of  the  Belgian  State,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  tyranny  will  be  rarer  and  supervision  easier 
and  pressure  if  necessary  could  be  more  easily  applied 
by  Europe.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  considerable  section 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Belgian  nation  which  refuses  to 
sanction  oppression  by  its  own  Government,  and  this 
will  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  safeguard  for  the  natives 
than  royal  professions  of  good  intention.  That  the 
Congo  should  become  Belgian  State  property  seems  the 
most  promising  solution  of  a  discreditable  and  baffling 
problem. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PACKERS. 

IT  is  superfluous  any  longer  to  dwell  on  the  facts  as 
facts  of  the  Chicago  meat-packing  disclosures. 
No  dispute  exists  about  them  ;  and  the  general  public 
has  not  accepted  them  more  unreservedly  than  our 
government  and  foreign  governments,  or  the  American 
President  and  American  people.  On  the  physical  side 
it  has  been  shown  that  food  whether  in  itself  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  is  prepared  under  incredibly  disgusting 
conditions.  Food  positively  injurious  to  health  has 
been  made  possible  for  sending  to  market  by  an  abuse 
of  the  modern  methods  of  chemical  preservation.  The 
consumer  shudders  even  more  at  the  outrage  to  his 
sense  of  decency  and  self  respect  than  at  the  danger  he 
runs  in  health.  We  may  regard  as  belonging  to  the 
moral  side  the  dreadful  surroundings  of  the  thousands 
of  workpeople,  men  and  women,  who  are  condemned  to 
pass  their  lives  amongst  them.  That  is  the  aspect  of 
the  matter  which  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  especially  considers 
in  his  book  ;  and  it  is  the  moral  degradation  caused  by 
them  that  gives  it  whatever  artistic  and  dramatic  value 
it  possesses.  More  than  all,  since  we  know  more  of 
the  American  millionaire  than  of  the  American  work¬ 
man,  the  whole  world  has  been  impressed,  as  it  could 
not  have  otherwise  been,  with  the  utter  disregard  of 
honesty  and  honour,  and  of  all  duty  towards  humanity 
whether  under  the  sanction  of  religion  or  morality,  with 
which’money-making  is  pursued  in  America.  The  facts 
about  the  meat-packing  trade  were  well  known,  yet  ap¬ 
parently  not  an  American  paper  ever  mentioned  them 
till  the  appearance  of  “  The  Jungle  ”  forced  the  hands  of 
the  editors.  Was  it  not  something  like  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  ?  But  more  astonishing  even  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  no  American  workmen’s  organisation  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  conditions  under  which  workpeople 
were  doing  meat-packing.  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has 
won  the  curses,  not  the  blessings,  of  the  employes  of 
the  packers  who  suffer  more  than  their  employers  by 
the  falling-off  in  trade.  A  similar  indifference  is  evi¬ 
dent  all  round.  There  were  government  inspectors, 
but  President  Roosevelt,  we  are  to  understand,  was  as 
surprised  as  anyone  when  the  revelations  were  made  ; 
though  there  had  been  scandals  as  bad  as  the  present 
over  meat  supply  during  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
first  awakening  came  when  the  export  trade  began  to 
fall  off  and  foreign  governments  were  sending  inspec¬ 
tors  to  Chicago  to  satisfy  the  public  opinion  of  their 
own  countries.  Most  of  the  canned  meat  goes  abroad, 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  American  people  eat  very 
little  of  it  themselves  they  were  indifferent  so  long  as 
money  could  be  made  out  of  it  by  its  sale  abroad. 
When  business  was  threatened  they  woke  up. 

Foreign  countries  must  take  this  indifference  into 
account  ;  they  will  have  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  will  be  a  real  protection  to  them. 
The  danger  is  lest  delusive  legislation  should  be  passed 
to  tide  over  the  present  scare.  This  has  evidently 
been  the  object  of  the  packers  from  the  first  ;  and  they 
have  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  politicians  whom 
they  “  own”  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
have  succeeded  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  President 
Roosevelt’s  heroic  language  he  has  accepted  a  compro- 
,  mise  which  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  he  declared  was 
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necessary  to  put  the  meat-packing  business  on  a  sound 
footing.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  one  or  two  points 
to  show  this.  The  question  of  inspection  was  the  gist 
of  any  effective  Bill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  that 
^600,000  should  be  charged  on  the  packers  themselves 
for  inspectors  and  inspection  expenses.  This  was 
necessary  because  whatever  proposals  were  made  in  the 
House  for  obtaining  sufficient  money  from  the  Estimates 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  inspection,  they  were 
reduced  until  they  became  nominal.  By  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stands  the  money  is  to  be  raised  on  the  Estimates 
and  if  the  expenses  should  be  more  there  is  a  special 
clause  that  it  shall  not  be  charged  to  the  packers.  The 
sum  is  a  limiting  sum  ;  it  is  not  declared  that  this 
sum  shall  be  raised  but  only  that  it  may  be  raised. 
The  result  is  that  it  may  be  cut  down  to  any  extent  ; 
and  thus  all  the  resources  of  the  packers  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  House  as  before  to  nullify  the  whole  pro¬ 
vision  as  to  inspection.  But  even  if  an  efficient  staff  of 
inspectors  were  appointed,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  act  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  packers  and  not  by 
the  government.  By  the  original  Bill  “  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inspectors  shall 
be  allowed  to  visit  packing  plants  whether  they  are  in 
operation  or  not  ”  ;  but  in  the  Bill  as  accepted  these 
words  are  struck  out.  So  too  inspectors  were  to  super¬ 
vise  the  affixing  of  labels  on  tins  bearing  the  date  on 
which  the  product  was  manufactured.  This  pro¬ 
vision  has  now  disappeared.  One  of  the  iniquitous 
practices  of  the  packers  has  been  to  hash  up  old  stuff 
that  had  become  decomposed  and  put  it  in  new  tins 
with  fraudulent  new  labels.  They  have  fought  for  the 
continuance  of  this  privilege  through  their  ready  instru¬ 
ment  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
they  have  succeeded.  It  seems  clear  then  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  failed  once  again  in  fighting  the  Trusts. 
He  could  not  have  had  a  better  case,  and  yet  his  hand 
has  fallen  only  feebly  on  them.  Strong  in  their 
monopoly  of  the  world’s  food  supply,  they  not  only 
compel  President  Roosevelt  to  accept  their  conditions 
but  also  the  populations  who  are  dependent  upon  them 
for  supplies.  Foreign  governments  may  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  making  contracts  providing  for  inspection 
by  their  own  inspectors  ;  but  the  ordinary  consumer 
remains  at  the  mercy  of  the  packers. 

And  what  of  the  American  people  ;  those  who  may 
be  credited  with  having  a  conscience,  but  who  hold 
aloof  from  politics  because  there  is  no  room  in  American 
political  life  for  conscience  ?  Where  is  the  evidence 
of  a  great  moral  revolt  on  their  part  in  this  matter  ? 
We  should  not  expect  it  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
political  scandal  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  accept  as  the  usual  course  of  things,  politics 
being  what  they  are.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
better  classes  of  Americans  allow  the  politicians  to 
make  sport  and  spoil  of  them  only  because  generally 
their  proceedings  do  not  affect  matters  which  the 
nation  regards  as  of  high  importance.  The  nation  has 
only  to  rise  in  its  might  and  the  herd  of  politicians  will 
drop  their  booty  and  decamp.  There  is  not  much 
sign  of  that  in  the  course  of  events  since  the  meat 
scandals  went  the  round  of  the  world  ;  and  a  people  who 
cannot  purify  itself  from  a  system  of  polluting  whole¬ 
sale  the  food  supplies  of  the  world  outside  as  well  as  its 
own  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  that  boast.  The  meat 
scandals  furnished  an  undeniable  occasion  for  justifying 
it ;  and  yet  all  that  has  happened  is  the  Roosevelt  cum 
Wadsworth  Bill.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  virtue, 
high-minded  morality  and  religion,  of  which  Americans 
claim,  if  not  an  exclusive  call,  certainly  an  excess  over 
their  contemporaries,  have  made  very  little  show,  and 
the  politicians  have  triumphed.  It  seems  that  the 
Americans  have  so  long  neglected  to  provide  a  political 
mould  for  their  high  national  characteristics  to  run  into 
that  they  cannot  exhibit  them  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
other  nations  even  on  the  most  critical  occasions  :  when 
their  international  reputation  is  at  stake.  Through 
not  having  a  political  instrument  by  which  a  real 
national  moral  sense  could  be  transferred  into  act  and 
deed,  the  Americans  have  stood  by  and  allowed  the 
President  to  be  mastered  by  the  politicians  who,  we  are 
always  assured,  are  not  representative  of  American 
honesty  and  honour.  When  these  qualities  have 
happened  to  coincide  with  party  objects,  then  in  combi¬ 


nation  with  the  politicians  they  have  been  potent 
enough.  This  happened  when  the  Republicans  were 
opposing  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democrats’  silver  pro¬ 
posals  ;  and  great  was  the  applause  which  honesty  and 
honour  won  at  the  Republican  victory.  But  when 
honesty  and  honour  do  not  suit  the  politicians,  as  has 
happened  over  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill,  then  they 
become  dumb  and  have  no  organ.  And  other  nations 
have  to  suffer  for  this  jungle  of  American  politics. 
If  it  were  only  a  domestic  matter  it  would  not  be 
their  concern.  But  foreign  nations  are  entitled  to 
require  that  America  shall  hold  herself  as  trustee  and 
guarantor  for  the  purity  of  the  food  supplies  of  which 
she  is  the  principal  provider.  She  has  failed  in  this 
international  duty  owing  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  her 
politics.  If  international  obligations  were  as  precisely 
defined  in  the  sphere  of  peace  as  they  are  in  that  of  war, 
other  nations  would  have  the  right  to  make  official  re¬ 
presentations  of  this  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
America.  This  neglect  has  been  shown  by  the  events 
that  led  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill  ;  the  Bill  itself 
shows  that  the  duty  is  still  to  be  unfulfilled  in  the 
future. 


ELECTION  PETITIONS. 

DO  election  petitions  serve  any  good  purpose? 

What,  if  any,  is  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  on 
the  electoral  morality  of  constituencies  ?  So  far,  this 
year,  the  result  has  been  a  full  measure  of  judicial 
irrelevancies  and  an  overdose  of  party  venom.  Many 
petitions  would  be  needed,  with  findings  all  in  one 
direction,  to  affect  the  general  party  majority,  even  if 
all  the  vacated  seats  were  captured  from  the  enemy. 
Constituencies  dislike  petitions,  for  one  reason  they  are 
put  to  the  bother  of  a  fresh  election,  and  for  another 
it  seems  to  them  hard  that  a  successful  candidate 
should  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  some— and 
usually  unintentional — petty  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
game.  This  feeling  is  particularly  strong  among  those 
non-party  electors  who  are  the  deciding  factor  in  every 
contest  ;  and  their  votes  show  it  when  the  vacancy 
comes  to  be  filled.  Probably  it  will  be  said  by  our 
purist  friends  that  petitions  must  be  brought  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  morality  of  our  electoral  system  ;  our  reply  is 
that  the  vindication  of  the  law  is  a  public  duty,  not 
a  private  interest.  The  usual  demand  for  further  and 
more  stringent  legislation  has  again  sprung  up — inevi¬ 
table  we  fear  in  these  days  of  hasty  generalisation — 
arising-  as  it  does  from  the  innocent  belief  that  Acts 
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of  Parliament  can  do  or  undo  anything.  The  general 
ignorance  with  respect  to  modern  election  methods  and 
practice  is  profound.  Vague  ideas  exist  as  to  meetings, 
speeches,  addresses,  canvassing  and  ballot-papers,  but 
how  many  people  know  that  no  voter  may  be  paid 
for  any  kind  of  work  he  may  do  for  a  candidate,  or 
that  it  is  illegal  for  a  cab  proprietor  to  send  one  of 
his  cabs  to  carry  voters  to  the  poll  ?  In  truth  the  law 
is  at  present  so  stringent  that  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  it  are  well  aware  that  scarcely 
a  contested  election  takes  place — conducted  though  it 
be  throughout  with  entire  good  faith — without  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  some  incident  which  might  unseat  the  victor. 

Bearing:  this  in  mind  we  hold  the  view  that  the  most 
favourable  construction  should  always  be  put  on  the 
action  of  a  respondent  and  his  agents,  and  that  illegality 
should  be  proved  beyond  doubt  before  punishment  is 
meted  out.  The  position  at  Maidstone  and  Yarmouth 
was  unfortunate.  Both  places  had  a  decidedly  un¬ 
savoury  electoral  history  and  most  people  were  far  too 
prone  to  regard  only  the  petitioners’  evidence  and  then 
to  pronounce  a  hurried  ex-parte  judgment.  Some 
bribery  and  some  treating  undoubtedly  occurred.  In 
neither  case  was  it  systematic  ;  in  neither  case  was  it 
with  the  sanction  or  by  the  connivance  of  the  respondent. 
In  both  cases  the  Public  Prosecutor  is  at  work  on  wrong¬ 
doers.  Even  the  bribery  and  treating  alleged  certainly 
were  not  enough  to  affect  the  result  of  the  election  ; 
otherwise  the  petitioners  would  have  claimed  the  seats. 
Then  why  punish  a  respondent  who  at  the  worst 
was  under  suspicion  only  ?  We  can  neither  under¬ 
stand  nor  sympathise  with  the  unmannerly  burst  of 
partisan  rage  which  finds  vent  at  Maidstone  in  indis¬ 
criminate  abuse  of  a  Judge  and  at  Bodmin  in  telegrams 
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of  sympathy  to  an  unseated  colleague.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  at  Maidstone  the  ungodly  triumphed,  and  at 
Bodmin  the  humble  were  abased.  At  Worcester  there 
has  evidently  been  a  good  deal  of  illegality  and  we 
hope  the  Public  Prosecutor  will  strictly  carry  out  his 
duty,  though  sympathy  must  be  felt  for  the  main  body 
of  decent  and  respectable  electors  who  run  the  risk  of 
being  disfranchised  by  the  action  of  a  corrupt  few. 

Again,  in  theory,  a  poor  man  may  bring  an  election 
petition  ;  practically  even  a  rich  man  hesitates,  as  the 
costs  frequently  run  into  many  thousands  of  pounds.  It 
is  some  satisfaction  to  note  that  of  recent  years  party 
funds  have  been  less  available  for  petition  purposes. 
We  hope  to  see  a  still  further  tightening  of  the  purse 
strings,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  election 
law  will  find  its  proper  place  and  procedure  in  the 
criminal  code  of  the  State  instead  of,  as  now,  with¬ 
drawing  Judges  from  their  ordinary  work  and,  by 
making  possible  accusations  of  unfairness  and  partisan¬ 
ship,  tending  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into 
contempt. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  election  expert  the 
recent  petitions  have  only  thickened  the  fog  which 
inevitably  hangs  about  decisions  subject  to  no  sifting 
by  appeal.  The  question  all  hoped  to  see  settled,  or 
at  least  illuminated,  was  the  old  one  “When  do  elec¬ 
tion  expenses  begin  ?  ”  Hitherto  it  was  conjectured 
that  expenses  dated  from  the  time  when  a  would-be 
M.P.  set  to  work  with  an  eye  to  his  own  return 
rather  than  as  one  of  a  number  spreading  the  gospel 
of  his  party.  Thus  before  the  last  general  election 
magic-lantern  entertainments  showing  imaginary  China¬ 
men  under  fancied  tortures  would  have  been  “  educating 
the  electors  in  Liberal  principles  ”,  but  a  meeting  called 
to  hear  Mr.  A.  say  what  he  would  do  for  his  brother 
Chinaman  when  the  electors  returned  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  a  meeting  in  support  of  Mr.  A.’s 
candidature,  and  an  election  expense,  the  date  of  the 
meeting  being  immaterial.  The  trend  of  the  recent 
judgments  is  certainly  more  elastic,  and  apparently 
candidates,  unless  they  embark  on  a  systematic  and 
definitely  personal  campaign,  will  not  be  required  to  date 
their  election  expenditure  much  before  the  actual  fight. 

At  first  sight  Mr.  Fell’s  alcoholic  “At  Home”  at 
Yarmouth,  which  was  held  not  illegal,  would  seem  to 
differ  but  little  from  the  teetotal  garden  party  of  Mr. 
Agar-Robartes’  parents,  the  main  factor  in  unseating 
him.  The  distinction  however  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Fell’s  “  At  Home  ”  was  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  the  retiring  member,  Sir  John  Colomb,  and  only 
incidentally  to  benefit  himself,  while  Mr.  Agar-Robartes’  | 
party  was  frankly  intended  not  only  to  keep  the  lambs 
in  the  fold,  but  to  introduce  to  them  a  new  shepherd. 
The  safe  deduction  from  both  cases  undoubtedly  is  that 
entertainments — whether  teetotal  or  otherwise — at  any 
time  near  an  election  should  be  rigidly  banned. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  outcome  of  the  heat 
displayed  over  the  result  of  these  petitions  is  the  pro¬ 
posal — seriously  put  forward — by  certain  members  of 
the  Government  majority  not  only  to  sweep  away  any 
judge  who  annoys  the  Radical  party,  but  to  abolish  the 
present  system  of  trying  petitions  and  to  revive,  in  its 
place,  the  old  House  of  Commons  committees.  We 
prefer  the  alleged  partisanship  of  the  Judicial  Bench  to 
the  intolerance  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  or 
for  that  matter  the  inevitable  party  spirit  of  any  political 
majority. 

Except  in  a  few  tainted  spots  we  do  not  believe  the 
desire  to  corrupt  or  to  be  corrupted  exists.  Vote¬ 
getting  methods  have  changed  from  retail  to  wholesale, 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  custom  rather  to  bribe  by 
promises  of  class  legislation  than  by  distributing  odd 
half-crowns  and  pints  of  beer.  Public  opinion  is  now 
against  electoral  corruption,  and  public  opinion  is  a 
force  far  stronger  and  more  effective  than  passionately 
stringent  Acts  of  Parliament. 


RAILWAYS  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

J E  are  glad  to  see  the  appointment  of  a  strong 
departmental  Committee  to  consider  and  re¬ 
port  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  the  form 
and  scope  of  the  accounts  and  statistical  returns 
rendered  by  railway  companies  under  the  Railway 


Regulation  Acts.  The  question  of  railway  statistics  is 
one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  cannot  be  properly 
understood  without  an  amount  of  patient  study  for 
which  few  people  have  time,  inclination,  or  capacity  ; 
but  expert  writers  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  im¬ 
pression  that  in  this  the  existing  British  practice  is 
seriously  defective,  and  relief  will  be  felt  that  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  subject  is  at  last  assured.  The 
dispute  which  still  drags  on  between  the  directors 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  line  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  stockholders  has  served  to  bring  the 
matter  into  great  prominence.  The  appointment  of 
this  Committee  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  events 
which  seem  to  show  a  growing  tendency  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  railway  opera¬ 
tion.  After  nearly  half  a  century  of  immunity, 
established  by  a  Taff  Vale  decision  almost  as  famous 
as  that  with  which  the  name  of  that  company  has 
recently  been  associated,  the  railways  have  now  been 
made  liable  for  damage  by  fire  caused  by  sparks  from 
locomotives.  The  act  imposing  this  liability  does  not 
come  into  operation  until  eighteen  months  hence,  but 
was  passed  last  year  before  the  dissolution.  When 
the  new  Government  came  into  office  they  at  once 
appointed  a  committee  to  experiment  with  automatic 
couplings  and  other  safety  appliances,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  to  report  upon  the  condition  ol  British 
canals.  Neither  of  these  bodies  has  yet  finished  its 
labours  :  the  work  of  the  former  concerns  inventors 
and  the  large  body  of  railway  servants  engaged  in  the 
actual  movement  of  traffic,  while  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  likely,  at  least  indirectly,  to  affect  relations 
between  railways  and  the  traders  ;  the  proceedings  of 
both  will  be  carefully  watched.  If  it  should  finally  be 
decided  to  make  the  use  of  automatic  couplings  com¬ 
pulsory  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  will  result 
if  each  company  is  left  free  to  adopt,  after  the  manner 
of  British  lines,  a  device  differing  from  that  of  its 
neighbour.  In  the  past  the  carriage  of  goods  has  been 
minutely  regulated  by  statute  ;  but  the  carriage  of 
passengers  has  been  left  comparatively  free  from  legal 
control,  and  in  matters  touching  only  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  travellers  it  has  hitherto  generally  been 
thought  sufficient  to  rely  simply  on  the  force  of 
public  opinion  and  competition  between  the  companies 
for  the  provision  of  necessary  improvements.  The 
result  of  this  attitude  has  not  always  been  satisfactory  ; 
the  value  obtained  by  a  passenger  for  a  given  sum  has 
varied  widely  in  different  districts  ;  and  while  the  com¬ 
panies  have  been  able  to  read  into  their  contract  with 
the  passenger  a  number  of  stringent  conditions,  he  has 
found  that  for  serious  grievances,  such  as  habitual  un¬ 
punctuality,  he  has  had  in  practice  no  remedy  whatever. 
The  present  Parliament  seems  inclined  to  abandon  the 
traditional  policy  of  leaving  the  parties  to.  take  care 
of  themselves.  Already  Bills  have  been  introduced 
to  deal  with  the  problem  ot  overcrowding,  and 
to  make  all  tickets  available  for  use  at  any  time 
without  regard  to  the  date  of  issue  ;  while  a  private 
Bill  of  the  Midland  Company  has  only  been  allowed  to 
go  through  the  Commons  without  opposition,  on  some 
sort  of  an  understanding  that  the  line  will  introduce 
third-class  sleeping  cars.  Overcrowding  on  British 
railways  is  rarely  found  except  in  suburban  traffic,  and 
where  it  exists  is  often  not  attributable  to  the  fault 
of  the  company  concerned.  Passengers  are  wont. to 
insist  on  travelling  by  some  particular  train  which 
happens  to  suit  them,  though  the  company  may  put 
others  at  their  disposal  a  few  minutes  earlier  or  later  ; 
and  here  and  there  the  growth  of  population  may  be  so 
rapid  that  even  the  most  progressive  railway  cannot 
keep  pace  with  it.  Thus  an  Act  to  prevent  overcrowd¬ 
ing  would  in  most  cases  do  little  but  cause  incon¬ 
venience,  and  the  Bill  has  wisely  been  dropped  for 
the  present. 

With  regard  to  the  dating  of  tickets  the  case  against 
the  companies  is  stronger.  There  seems  no  really 
good  reason  why  the  confusing  and  diverse  restrictions 
now  applicable  should  not  be  swept  away  and  every 
ticket  made,  like  a  postage  stamp,  good  until  actually 
used.  The  money  paid  for  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company  from  the  moment  of  purchase,  and  of  course 
the  longer  an  intending  passenger  delays  before  making 
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his  journey  the  more  chance  there  is  that  something 
may  occur  to  prevent  his  making  it  at  all.  To  guard 
against  any  possible  injustice  to  the  companies  the  Bill 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  exclude  its 
operation  where  they  think  proper  ;  and  in  this  form 
the  Bill  is  likely  to  become  law. 

Sleeping-cars  for  third-class  passengers  have  been 
talked  of  from  time  to  time  but  so  far  have  not 
been  seen  on  British  railways.  On  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
panies  it  is  urged  that  their  introduction  would  end 
first-class  night  travelling  and  would  cause  a  loss  of 
revenue  that  could  not  be  faced  except  under  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  but  there  is  probably  little  ground  for  either 
assertion.  First  and  third-class  dining-cars  have 
been  run  on  the  same  trains  for  many  years  past 
and  the  firsts  still  have  a  certain  amount  of  patronage, 
though  no  doubt  the  thirds  are  the  more  profitable  of 
the  two.  The  first-class  sleepers  now  in  use  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  run  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  those  who  use  them  are  either  railway  officials 
travelling  free,  season-ticket  holders,  or  others  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not  pay  the  full  nominal  fare  ; 
and  for  the  cheaper  class  a  car  might  be  constructed  to 
allow  less  deadweight  per  passenger. 

With  the  great  majority  of  British  travellers  the  cost 
of  a  journey  is  a  matter  to  be  seriously  considered  and 
all  but  a  small  percentage  of  travellers  ride  in  the  third 
class  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  it  may  be  argued  that 
as  corporations  have  duties  as  well  as  rights  the  com¬ 
panies  should  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  form  the  great  majority  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  unless  at  least  they  can  show  clearly  that  to 
do  so  would  involve  them  in  loss.  Third-class  sleepers 
are  likely  to  come  before  long,  with  or  without  pressure 
from  outside  ;  and  Parliament,  while  prepared  to  press 
the  claims  of  the  poorer  classes  of  travellers,  seems 
disposed  to  go  even  further  on  its  own  behalf.  Another 
railway  Bill,  which  has  been  brought  in  duri  ng  this 
session,  is  intended  to  provide  members  of  both 
Houses  with  free  railway  travelling  (in  first-class  car¬ 
riages,  we  may  be  sure,  though  that  is  not  specified) 
when  travelling  on  parliamentary  business.  This  is  a 
new  departure  in  British  politics,  and  judging  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries  in  which  similar  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  in  force,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
We  may  hope  that  the  Bill  will  be  dropped. 

The  public  mind  has  recently  been  occupied  with  a 
number  of  other  matters  relating  to  passenger  traffic. 
A  few  months  ago  the  tunnel  mysteries  at  Merst- 
ham  and  Crick  caused  a  widespread  sensation.  The 
mysteries  are  still  unsolved,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  incidents  are  to  be  guarded  against  so  long 
as  the  isolated  compartment  system  remains  in  use. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
electrification,  which  is  slowly  coming  into  favour  for 
suburban  traffic,  though  not  as  yet  for  main-line  work. 
So  far,  experience  with  lines  converted  from  steam 
traction  seems  to  have  been  less  favourable  in  London 
than  in  the  provinces,  and  the  use  of  electricity  for 
main-line  work  in  any  part  of  the  country  is  still 
remote.  So  long  as  the  speed  limit  for  motor-cars  is 
maintained,  the  railways  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  their  long-distance  traffic  intact  under 
existing  conditions,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to 
make  the  change. 


THE  CITY. 

TT  has  been  currently  reported  for  several  weeks  past 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
making  unofficial  inquiry  among  bankers  and  others  in 
the  City  as  to  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the 
continued  depression  in  gilt-edged  securities  particu¬ 
larly,  but  which  also  extends  to  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  matter  was 
publicly  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday  evening  when  he 
put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
should  issue  weekly  statements  instead  of  monthly 
statements  as  hitherto.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Chancellor’s  remarks  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  gold  reserves  held  by  the  banks,  and 
he  very  properly  stated  that  the  subject  was  extremely 


complex  and  the  suggestion  made  by  him  was  merely 
the  fringe  of  the  question.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Asquith  and  we  should  welcome  a  strong  commission 
of  financial  authorities  to  inquire  fully  into  this  phase 
of  our  national  finances  which  is  in  many  respects  too 
technical  for  discussion  in  these  columns.  But  there 
is  a  broader  issue  suggested  by  the  Chancellor’s  speech 
which  merits  serious  reflection  by  all  who  depend  for 
their  income  upon  dividends  derived  from  the  public 
funds  and  other  securities,  and  whose  prosperity 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  the  heavy  depreciation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  capital  value  of  such 
stocks.  The  common  explanation  put  forward  that 
the  serious  depreciation  in  gilt-edged  securities  is  due 
to  heavy  war  borrowings,  the  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  securities  covered 
by  the  Trustees  Act  by  the  recent  fresh  issues  of 
colonial  stocks,  and  so  on,  is  all  very  well  and  we  do 
not  for  one  moment  disregard  the  influence  of  these 
factors.  But  after  due  allowance  for  the  collective 
effect  of  these  contributory  causes  we  are  not  convinced 
that  the  complete  explanation  has  been  found.  We 
cannot  reconcile  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  which  show  conclusively  the  continuous  growth 
in  our  commerce,  with  the  evident  comparative  poverty 
of  the  investing  public.  Activity  in  trade  naturally 
implies  that  a  larger  proportion  of  capital  is  employed 
in  commercial  businesses  and  for  a  time  the  capital 
thus  used  is  not  available  for  investment  or  general 
finance  business.  But  the  country  has  now  had  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  of  steadily  increasing  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  and  the  profits  derived  therefrom 
should  begin  to  flow  towards  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
permanent  investment.  That  this  has  not  yet  taken  place 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  inquiry  of  any  stockbroking 
firm  doingan  investmentbusiness.  SirGeorge  Anderson, 
the  treasurerof  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  his  recent  speech 
to  the  Scottish  Institute  of  Bankers,  complained  of  the 
want  of  elasticity  in  banking  deposits  and  pointed  out 
that  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  deposits  in  the  banks 
would  show  a  corresponding  growth  but  instead  they 
had  actually  been  diminishing  :  we  believe  this  is  also 
the  case  in  our  English  banks.  We  have  therefore 
ascertained  that  this  assumed  profit  has  not  found  a 
resting  place  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  or  in  the 
banking  deposits.  It  is  well  known  that  the  foreign 
securities  which  were  formerly  held  in  large  quantities 
by  this  country  have  been  repurchased  by  the  countries 
which  issued  them.  This  avenue  for  employment  of 
surplus  funds  must  also  be  eliminated.  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  are  forced  to  adopt  is  that  whilst  our 
trade  returns  show  expansion  and  the  reports  from  our 
industrial  centres  are  comparatively  satisfactory,  we  are 
doing  a  larger  turnover  with  very  much  less  profit  than 
in  former  years.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
inquiries  we  have  made  in  various  quarters  and  whilst 
we  recognise  that  probably  in  many  cases  a  replace¬ 
ment  of  capital  has  taken  place  we  are  satisfied  that,  in 
the  main,  there  is  a  very  small  margin  of  profit — and 
probably  none  in  several  instances — on  the  enormous 
increase  in  our  commercial  transactions.  We  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  many  in  the  City  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  and  it  unquestionably 
demands  serious  thought,  i 

The  tone  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  slightly 
better  during  the  past  week,  although  the  volume  of 
transactions  remains  remarkably  small.  The  reduction 
in  the  Bank  rate  from  4  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  should 
assist  gilt-edged  securities,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
undigested  securities  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  market  is 
fully  aware  that  the  insurance  companies  have  still  to 
sell  further.  The  very  narrowness  of  the  market  makes 
dealers  disinclined  to  put  stock  on  their  books,  and 
transactions  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  had  no 
effect  on  quotations  have  an  influence  wholly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  their  real  importance. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  has  been  reflected  in 
the  quotations  for  the  Government  securities  of  that 
country,  and  at  one  time  the  new  loan  was  quoted  at 
3]-  discount,  or  j|  per  cent,  below  the  underwriting 
price.  The  special  settlement  in  the  loan  which  took 
place  during  the  week  was  also  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  portion  of  the  sales  as  many  “bulls” 
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preferred  to  sell  their  stock  instead  of  carrying 
over.  The  unpleasant  development  of  Russian  affairs 
has  taken  place  at  an  unfortunate  moment  for  the  issue 
of  ^400,000  6  per  cent,  second  debentures  of  the  Russian 
Petroleum  and  Liquid  Fuel  Co.  These  debentures  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  price  of  835  per  cent,  and  in 
normal  times  the  issue  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  quite  successful,  but  the  ordinary  investor  will  we 
fear  look  askance  at  an  industrial  undertaking  in 
Russia,  more  particularly  as  the  oil  factories  have 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  past.  The  present  loan  is 
required  to  clear  off  the  existing  floating  debt  and  to 
make  good  last  year’s  losses.  We  understand  that  the 
development  of  the  properties  is  extremely  satisfactory 
and  for  a  rich  man  who  can  afford  to  disregard  tem¬ 
porary  depreciation,  should  public  affairs  in  Russia 
continue  bad,  the  debentures  offer  a  very  attractive 
investment  having  regard  to  the  high  rate  of  interest 
obtainable. 

The  feature  of  interest  in  the  American  Railroad 
market  has  been  the  declaration  of  an  increase  in  the 
dividend  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
The  progress  of  this  company  has  been  quite  remark¬ 
able  and  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  enormous  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States.  In  1893-4  the  net  income 
of  the  company  was  $8,925,000,  and  for  the  year  ending 
June  1905  the  figures  had  risen  to  $25,956,000,  while 
for  the  current  financial  year  the  net  earnings  are  over 
$29,000,000.  The  weakness  in  the  quotations  for  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  stated 
to  be  in  consequence  of  the  intention  of  the  board  to 
make  a  large  issue  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
a  heavy  plant  in  Indiana.  But  so  long  as  the  additional 
plant  is  reproductive  the  increase  is  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  required  is 
additional  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  corporation, 
whose  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  we  consider  one  of  the 
most  attractive  investments  in  the  market. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Heber  Hart’s  comprehensive 
work  on  the  Law  of  Banking  has  a  special  importance 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  Stock  Exchange  trans¬ 
actions,  as  Mr.  Hart  has  included  a  valuable  appendix 
treating  on  this  subject,  which  is  most  informing, 
whilst  written  in  a  style  which  is  not  too  technical  for 
the  average  layman.  Mr.  Percy  Barton,  barrister-at- 
law,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  has  also  written  an  interesting  book 
containing  the  answers  to  various  questions  in  banking 
which  are  of  practical  value  to  a  wider  circle  than  that 
for  whom  the  book  is  more  particularly  intended. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  RISKS. 

FOR  once,  in  a  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation  has 
proved  a  temporary  disappointment  to  its  stockholders. 
In  spite  of  its  antiquity  the  magnitude  of  its  business  is 
relatively  small  when  compared  with  some  of  the  big 
fire  and  life  insurance  companies.  Its  reputation  is 
very  high,  however,  and  it  obtains  a  large  amount  of 
first-class  business.  Fire  insurances  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  years  to  be  some 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  Royal  Exchange 
had  a  large  amount  at  risk  in  San  Francisco,  where  its 
probable  loss  will  be  ^400,000  to  ^450,000.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  a  fire  premium  income  of  ^635,000  this 
loss  is  very  large,  and  the  directors  have  considered  it 
wise  to  reduce  the  dividend  from  14  per  cent,  to  9  per 
cent.  Apart  from  the  San  Francisco  fire,  which 
occurred  this  year,  the  fire  insurance  business  in  1905 
was  much  less  profitable  than  usual.  The  losses 
amounted  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  the 
expenses  to  41  per  cent.,  leaving  a  trading  profit  of 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  This  is  a 
quite  disappointing  result  for  a  year  which  the  majority 
of  companies  found  very  profitable.  In  addition  to  an 
unremunerative  year  in  the  fire  branch,  the  marine 
account  shows  a  loss.  These  circumstances,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  have  made 
it  wise  and  necessary  for  the  directors  to  reduce  the 
dividend. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  stockholders  should  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  results,  since  such  a  corporation  as 


the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  is  regarded  as  the  very 
type  of"  all  that  is  stable  and  sound.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  report  to  diminish  in  the  least  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  proprietors  and  policyholders  in  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  corporation.  Its  funds 
are  abundantly  ample  for  meeting  all  its  liabilities, 
and,  had  it  chosen  to  declare  the  usual  dividend,  the 
future  could  have  been  relied  upon  to  justify  this 
course.  The  profit  was  not  earned  and  the  right 
course  was  to  diminish  the  dividend,  though  there  will 
remain  a  substantial  balance  to  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  after  all  the  San  Francisco  claims  have  been  met. 

In  the  long  run  such  an  experience  as  this  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  well-managed  company  rather  than  otherwise. 
When  people  see  the  large  profits  that  are  sometimes 
earned  by  fire  insurance  companies  they  are  apt  to  say 
that  the  profits  are  too  large  and  that  the  policyholders 
are  charged  too  much.  It  only  needs  a  little  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  to  show  that  a  long  period  of  smalt 
profits  is  followed  by  a  short  period  of  large  profits,  only 
in  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  a  disaster  which  disposes 
of  the  surplus  of  many  years  or  by  another  era  in  which 
the  receipts  barely  exceed  the  payments.  It  is  the 
business  of  insurance  companies  to  average  risks,  to 
take  a  small  payment  from  each  policyholder  in  order 
to  prevent  a  heavy  loss  to  any  individual.  It  is  equally 
their  business  to  average  their  own  results  over  a  long 
series  of  years  ;  in  doing  this  occasional  bad  years 
are  inevitable  and,  when  they  come,  they  demon¬ 
strate  the  essential  fairness  of  the  terms  upon  which 
insurance  business  is  conducted,  and  show  the  unim¬ 
peachable  security  afforded  by  first-class  insurance 
companies  such  as  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Corporation. 

Though  these  remarks  about  the  succession  of  pros¬ 
perous  and  unprosperous  years  contain  nothing  we 
have  not  said  before,  it  is  well  to  bear  them  in  mind 
in  view  of  the  chairman’s  speech  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Watson 
was  able  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  upon  a  very 
successful  year  in  1905.  Before  the  San  Francisco 
fire  occurred  the  Royal  had  decided  to  increase  its- 
annual  dividend  to  the  round  figure  of  £ 2  per  share,  and 
as  the  Royal  has  never  yet  had  to  reduce  its  dividend 
the  directors  recommend  that  it  shall  not  be  reduced 
now,  and  they  see  no  reason  for  any  departure  from 
this  tradition  either  in  the  present  or  the  future.  The 
Royal,  though  having  a  large  life  department,  is 
primarily  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  indeed  the 
biggest  fire  office  in  the  world.  It  is  very  heavily- 
concerned  with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  magnitude 
of  which  was  explained  by  the  chairman  by  comparing 
the  area  of  the  districts  destroyed  by  the  San  Francisco- 
and  other  great  fires.  At  Chicago  the  burnt,  area 
was  1,700  acres  ;  at  Boston  65  acres  ;  at  Baltimore 
140  acres  ;  and  at  San  Francisco  2,500  acres.  The 
numbers  of  buildings  destroyed  at  these  four  fires  were 
respectively  17,430,  776,  2,500,  and  35,000.  In  spite 
of  the  very  large  loss  incurred  by  the  Royal,  the 
company  will  be  able  to  meet  the  whole  of  its  San 
Francisco  claims  without  touching  its  permanent  fire 
reserves  of  ^3,000,000.  The  chairman  was  able  to 
quote  present  experience  as  a  complete  justification  of 
the  course,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  directors  in 
the  past,  of  building  up  superlatively  strong  reserves 
instead  of  dividing  the  whole  of  the  profits  year  by  year 
among  the  shareholders. 


YVETTE  GUILBERT  AND  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

WENT  one  afternoon  this  week  to  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Theatre,  and  saw  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert 
and  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  in  juxtaposition.  It  seemed  ap¬ 
propriate  that  these  two  should  be  together.  The  name 
of  each  conjures  up  visions  of  the  early  ’nineties.  Both 
were  innovators  in  method  and  in  subject-matter,  Mr. 
Chevalier  weaving  a  network  of  romance  around  coster¬ 
mongers,  Mme.  Guilbert  depicting  in  hard,  sharp  out¬ 
line  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  least  pleasant 
persons  in  Paris.  Years  have  passed,  revising  some¬ 
what  the  aspect  of  both  artists.  Both  were  ethereal. 
Both  are  normally  plump.  And  their  outlook,  not 
less  than  their  aspect,  has  expanded.  Mme.  GuilberFs 
is  no  longer  confined  to  “  les  trous  dangereux 
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though  she  still  keeps  an  eye  on  them.  She  ranges 
over  the  gay  and  harmless  provinces  of  France,  in  the 
gay  and  harmless  past.  Poudr^e,  she  sings  of  Brittany; 
and  in  a  crinoline  she  warbles  of  Parthenay  ;  and  in 
a  peculiar  costume  meant  to  suggest  that  of  a  bygone 
English  peasant  she  essays  the  folk  songs  of  our  own 
counties.  Mr.  Chevalier,  in  like  manner,  is  unfaithful 
to  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  deems  alien  from  himself 
nothing  that  is  human.  He  does  not,  like  Mme. 
Guilbert,  dally  with  the  past  ;  but  his  range  over  the 
present  is  unbounded.  Altogether,  there  is  a  distinct 
kinship  between  these  two  artists.  And  thus  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  have  a  certain  significance,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  differences  between  French  and  English  art. 

No  one,  I  imagine,  will  dispute  the  platitude  that 
French  acting  is  better  than  English.  The  points  of 
superiority  are  many  ;  but  the  most  noticeable  of  them 
all  is  the  quickness  and  apparent  ease  with  which  (I 
speak,  of  course,  generally)  French  mimes  express  as 
much  as  can  by  English  mimes  be  expressed  only  with 
much  deliberation  and  apparent  effort.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  a  better  illustration  of  this  difference  than  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Chevalier  and  Mme.  Guilbert  in  double 
harness.  Mr.  Chevalier  is  not,  of  course,  thoroughly 
English.  He  has  Italian  as  well  as  French  blood  in 
his  veins.  And  this  admixture  accounts  for  the  vivacity 
of  face  and  figure  that  surprised  us  so  much  in  the 
early  ’nineties,  setting  him  so  far  apart  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  music-hall  artists  that  we  had  known.  But, 
despite  his  cosmopolitan  breeding,  it  was  only  on  the 
English  stage  that  he  graduated.  And  so,  despite 
his  vivacity,  he  has  never  picked  up  the  knack 
of  ease  and  quickness.  Indeed,  his  vivacity  itself 
seems  to  act  as  a  stumbling-block.  He  makes  a 
dozen  gestures,  a  dozen  grimaces,  when  one  would 
be  ample.  He  suits  the  action  to  the  word  so  in¬ 
sistently  that  every  word,  almost,  has  an  action  all  to 
itself.  Often  the  action  is  a  very  elaborate  one,  inso¬ 
much  that  when  the  way  is  clear,  at  length,  for  the 
next  word,  you  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  last  word 
but  one.  In  one  of  his  rustic  songs — “  Wot  vur  do  ’ee 
lovoi?”— he  speaks  of  a  kiss  and  of  holding  hands. 
Before  he  comes  to  the  word  “  kiss”  he  violently  kisses 
the  air  for  quite  a  long  time  ;  and  when  he  illustrated 
the  holding  of  hands  I  feared  that  he  would  never, 
never  unclasp  them.  Mr.  Chevalier  might  reply  that 
in  this  song  he  is  merely  illustrating  the  slowness  of  an 
agrestic  mind.  To  which  I  should  retort  that  every  one 
of  his  other  very  diverse  impersonations  is  marred  by 
just  that  same  extremity  of  slowness.  Every  one  of 
them  is  admirably  conceived  ;  and  the  words,  written  by 
Mr.  Chevalier  himself,  admirably  express  the  conception. 
If  only  Mr.  Chevalierwouldallowthemandthe  conception 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  to  take  care  of  themselves  ! 
If  only  he  would  not  overwhelm  them  with  illustration  ! 
We  may  be  fools,  but  we  are  not  such  fools  as  he  takes 
us  for.  His  points  do  not  need  such  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  hammering,  to  drive  them  home  for  us.  If 
he  were  the  owner  of  an  inexpressive  face  and  voice 
and  hands,  then,  perhaps,  all  this  strenuousness  of  his 
would  be  indispensable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
part  of  him  happens  to  be  mercurial.  Evidently  he 
under-rates  himself  as  much  as  us. 

One  reason  why  I  deplore  his  passion  for  over¬ 
emphasis  is  that  the  songs,  as  songs,  lose  thereby  their 
savour.  The  lilt  of  the  music  disappears.  The  accom¬ 
panist  sits  at  the  piano,  'waiting  patiently  till  Mr. 
Chevalier  will  sing  another  half  bar  or  so  ;  and  we 
sit  patiently  wondering  what  sort  of  a  tune  it  is. 
One  of  Mme.  Guilbert’s  virtues  is  that  she  never 
forgets  that  a  singer’s  first  duty  to  a  song  is  to  sing 
it.  Always  she  obeys  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  All 
her  acting  is  done  within  that  right  limitation.  Yet  is 
not  lost  one  tittle  of  the  acting  necessary  to  express 
the  full  meaning  of  the  words.  I  do  not  think  that  her 
face,  voice,  and  hands  are  more  naturally  eloquent  than 
Mr.  Chevalier’s.  But  she  knows  just  how  much  use  to 
make  of  them.  Notice,  in  the  famous  “  Ma  Grand- 
m&re  ”,  how  perfectly  she  differentiates  the  words  of 
the  girl  from  those  of  the  old  woman,  yet  with  hardly  a 
perceptible  pause,  with  hardly  a  perceptible  change  of 
key.  Something  happens  in  her  eyes,  and  we  know  that 
it  is  the  girl  speaking:  we  see  the  girl  herself  ;  and  then 
again.,  in  another  in-stant,  we  see  the  old  woman.  One 


can  imagine  the  pauses  with  which  Mr.  Chevalier  would 
mark  these  transitions,  and  the  violent  contortions  he 
would  go  through  before  he  got  under  weigh.  And 
yet  he  would  not  make  us  realise  the  old  woman  and 
the  girl  half  so  vividly  as  does  Mme.  Guilbert.  We 
should  realise  that  he  was  performing  an  ingenious  feat 
of  character-acting.  We  should  think  him  frightfully 
clever.  But- — well,  it  never  strikes  us  that  Mme. 
Guilbert  is  clever.  She  does  but  fill  us  with  a  perfect 
illusion  of  whatsoever  scene  she  sings,  of  whatever  type 
she  apes.  How  she  does  it  is  (at  the  moment  of  watch¬ 
ing  her)  a  mystery.  And  but  for  that  mystery  she 
couldn’t  do  it. 

Mme.  Guilbert’s  restraint  is  so  exquisite,  she  so 
perfectly  effaces  herself  in  the  subjects  of  her  songs, 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  she  has  let  herself  fall 
into  the  habit  of  flinging  restraint  to  the  winds  and 
luridly  revealing  herself  when  she  sings  the  last  line. 
In  some  of  her  songs  this  habit  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  effect.  Obviously,  for  example,  “La  Grandrmbre” 
ought  to  end  on  the  note  of  quiet  melancholy  that  has 
been  struck  throughout.  (You  remember  the  refrain  : 

“  Combien  je  regrette 
Mon  bras  si  dodu, 

Ma  jambe  bien  faite, 

Et  le  temps  perdu.”) 

When  Mme.  Guilbert  sings  this  refrain  for  the  last 
time,  she  pauses  after  the  third  line,  throws  back  her 
head,  spreads  out  her  arms  to  the  audience  and  utters 
“  et  le  temps  perdu  ”  in  a  tone  of  radiant  ecstasy,  as 
much  as  to  say  “  Haven't  I  sung  that  well?  ”  Again, 
at  the  end  of  “  La  Glu  ”, — “  le  coeur  disait,  en  pleurant, 
‘  t’es  tu  fait  mal,  mon  pauvre  enfant  ’  ”  ? — it  is  obvious 
that  the  words  ought  to  be  spoken  quite  faintly.  Mme. 
Guilbert  drives  them  home  with  an  emphasis  which  not 
Mr.  Chevalier  himself  could  surpass.  We  lose  all  sense 
that  it  is  the  heart  of  the  murdered  mother  that  is 
speaking.  We  lose  all  the  piteousness  of  the  song. 
We  are  conscious  only  of  Mme.  Guilbert  demanding 
applause.  I  have  often  heard  her  sing  both  these  songs. 
I  am  sure  she  used  not  to  spoil  them  thus. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


NATURE  AND  THE  MUSICIAN. 

OES  the  British  sense  of  humour  go  very  deep 
down  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind?  Sometimes 
I  have  my  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  in  this 
dubious  frame  of  mind  that  I  left  Bechstein  Hall  at  the 
end  of  M.  Pachmann’s  last  recital  the  other  day.  As 
a  rule  I  do  not  allow  the  unmusical  members  of  an 
audience  to  distract  my  attention.  I  endeavour  to 
imagine  that  they  are  not  there.  It  is  difficult  when 
they  become  obtrusive  ;  but  practice  has  enabled  me 
to  obliterate  a  great  deal  of  the  nuisance  from  vision 
and  hearing  in  ordinary  circumstances.  On  Saturday 
of  last  week,  however,  the  spirit  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  impelled  me  to  keep  an  observant  eye  upon  my 
surroundings.  It  was  a  difficult,  though  a  self-imposed 
task.  M.  Pachmann  is  one  of  those  inspired  musicians 
who  are  always  in  the  mood  to  play.  Although  it  is  the 
fashion  to  pretend  that  he  can  only  interpret  Chopin, 
and  to  find  some  fault — in  a  laboured  way  suggestive  of 
the  process  known  as  “trying  to  pick  holes” — -with 
his  readings  of  most  other  composers,  M.  Pachmann 
never  fails  to  give  a  true,  sympathetic,  and  masterly 
rendering  of  the  music  within  his  catholic  repertoire. 
To  talk  of  him  as  a  Chopin  player  is  to  me  supremely 
ridiculous.  He  is  a  musician  :  an  artist  who  reads 
music  into  everything  that  comes  under  his  golden 
touch,  and  whose  phrasing  is  so  pure  and  truthful  that 
the  simplest  understanding  can  grasp  the  beauty  and 
the  meaning  of  all  that  he  plays. 

Now  M.  Pachmann  has  obtained  the  reputation 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  amateurs  of  being  eccentric. 
They  go  to  his  recitals,  ostensibly  to  hear  him  play 
Chopin,  but  primarily  to  be  amused.  His  gestures, 
the  way  in  which  he  telegraphs  his  musical  emotions  to 
the  audience  by  facial  expression,  the  remarks  ejacu¬ 
lated  by  him  every  now  and  then  in  German,  hrench, 
or  English,  all  these  things  seem  to  form  a  staple 
entertainment  to  a  section  of  those  present.  The 
consequence  is  that  M.  Pachmann’s  programme  is 
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accompanied  throughout  by  an  almost  continuous  chorus 
of  inane  giggling,  relieved,  at  the  smallest  opportunity, 
by  unrestrained  outbursts  of  laughter.  There  is  a 
sense  of  humour,  we  are  all  of  us  aware,  that  can  only 
see  the  comic  side  of  things.  There  is  also  a  sense  ot 
humour  that  is  able  to  plumb  the  tragic  side  ;  which 
dives  below  the  surface,  touching  cause  as  well 
as  effect,  and  finds  the  pearl  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Before  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  sad  extent  to 
which  the  humour  of  intelligent-looking  men  and 
women  belongs  to  the  former  category.  It  seemed 
almost  incredible  to  me  that  educated  people,  pre¬ 
sumably  gifted  with  some  kind  of  taste  for  music, 
should  be  incapable  of  getting  beyond  a  slight  uncon¬ 
ventionality  in  a  great  artist,  and  should  elect  to  spend 
two  hours  in  the  semi-hysterical  suppression  of  super¬ 
ficial  merriment.  The  circumstance  was  to  me  con¬ 
clusive  of  two  things.  First,  nobody  whose  sense  of 
ridicule  left  him  outside  the  spell  ot  M.  Pachmann’s 
playing  could  lay  any  claim  to  be  musical.  Secondly, 
the  brain  of  such  a  person  must  lack  qualities  essential 
to  the  construction  of  a  normal  and  healthily  constituted 
human  being. 

These  people  failed  to  perceive,  in  fact,  that  M. 
Pachmann  is  not  eccentric  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he 
presents  that  rare  phenomenon  of  modern  life,  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  individual.  It  is  not  eccentric  tor  a 
musician,  absorbed  in  his  art  night  and  day,  to  let  loose 
the  floodgates  of  his  artistic  emotions,  to  play,  to  inter¬ 
pret,  to  seek  to  enrapture,  to  speak,  to  elucidate,  to 
make  a  spontaneous  gesture,  to  withhold  nothing  from 
those  whom  he  is  mesmerising  and  who  are  mes¬ 
merising  him  in  return.  What  is  truly  eccentric 
is  that  a  being  of  emotions  —  such  as  a  great 
musician  must  always  be,  however  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  his  restraint — should  be  capable  of  sitting  mute, 
like  a  wooden  effigy,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  passion  entailed  by  a  musical  programme. 
This  anomaly  provokes  no  ribald  amusement  because 
people  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  musical  student,  like 
every  other  member  of  the  community,  is  reared  in  a 
greenhouse.  His  growth  is  not  natural  but  artificial. 
He  is  taught  to  subdue  the  manifestation  of  his  emotions, 
with  the  result  — so  lamentably  visible  in  all  walks  of 
life — that  much  of  them  becomes  obliterated  altogether. 
Natural  inclinations  cannot  be  driven  under  or  eradi¬ 
cated  without  a  corresponding — or  at  least  some  pro¬ 
portionate — diminution  of  the  intellectual,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  artistic,  faculties.  It  is  a  theme  I  hope  to 
develop,  from  the  musical  standpoint,  at  some  future 
date.  For  the  moment  I  mention  the  conviction  because 
I  attribute  the  exquisite  maturity  of  M.  Pachmann  s 
vast  talents  to  the  early  encouragement  of  individuality, 
resulting  in  the  ripening  of  the  artist  on  lines  so  natural 
that  to  many  people  they  appear  to  be  ridiculous. 

It  is  only  the  proverbial  rustic  mind  that  gapes  inces¬ 
santly,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  five  minutes 
would  have  habituated  any  cultivated  intellect  to  a 
simple  phenomenon  such  as  that  of  M.  Pachmann. 
These  gestures  and  little  outbursts  of  confidence  are  not 
discordant  interruptions  of  the  music  ;  they  are  perfectly 
harmonious  adjuncts  to  its  interpretation,  whether 
humorous  or  sentimental  or  fantastic.  If  we  once 
grasp  this  fact,  all  sense  of  eccentricity  in  the  player 
is  dissipated.  What  may  have  been  for  the  first 
moment  mistaken  for  affectation  stands  revealed  as  the 
natural  expression  of  an  artistic  and  singularly  lovable 
character.  Underneath  it  all  lies  the  deep  pathos — the 
pathos  of  contrast  with  the  realities  of  life — which 
simplicity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  everything  else 
that  is  pure  and  natural  and  young,  must  always  evoke 
in  this  world  of  deceit  and  complication.  The  man 
who  fails  to  be  touched  in  his  soul  by  such  a  revelation 
is  only  half  human.  It  is  partly  his  own  fault,  and 
largely  the  fault  of  a  system  of  repression,  carried  to 
excess  in  every  direction,  which  is  nowadays  mistaken 
for  mental  training. 

If  I  have  appeared  to  wander  away  from  M.  Pachmann 
and  his  music,  the  digression  has  been  made  with  the 
object  of  helping  them  both  to  be  better  understood. 
It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  lay  down  that  gesture  or 
verbal  exposition  is  either  an  essential  aid  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  music  or  a  practice  to  be  recommended  on 


its  own  account.  The  only  argument  I  desire  to 
press  is  that  in  music — and  in  other  intellectual 
things — the  ultimate  aim  must  be  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  individual.  Everything  calculated  to 
restrict  or  to  destroy  the  full  ripening  of  the  artistic  or 
intellectual  faculties  is  wrong  ;  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  every  musical  executant  would  necessarily 
share,  under  similar  conditions  of  unrestricted  develop¬ 
ment,  M.  Pachmann’s  entire  physical  and  mental  sur¬ 
render  to  the  expression,  not  only  by  musical  phrase  but 
by  word  and  action,  of  the  music  which  he  is  inter¬ 
preting  at  the  moment.  Of  all  living  pianists  whom  I 
have  heard  on  public  platforms,  he  is  the  only  one  who 
gives  me  the  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from  hear¬ 
ing  a  fine  musician  under  the  immense  advantage  of 
playing  in  his  private  room.  It  is  the  naturalness  of  the 
artist  whose  magic  charges  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
the  concert  hall  with  an  electric  sympathy,  bringing 
with  it  the  restful  feeling  of  home— rudely  dispelled  at 
conscious  intervals  by  the  matinee  hat — the  scent  of 
old-world  gardens,  the  freshness  of  the  summer  breeze. 
Only  a  great  artist,  with  the  simplicity  and  homeliness 
of  true  genius,  can  effect  such  a  transformation  of 
environment  ;  and  those  who  can  remain  insensible  to 
it  are  not  to  be  envied.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 


THE  GARRET. 

ACCORDING  to  the  ancient  tradition  genius  is  to 
be  found  in  garrets,  and  mediocrity  in  Royal 
Academies.  Whether  by  design  or  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  circumstances  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  New  English  Art  Club  has  selected 
a  garret  for  its  present  exhibition,  and  for  all  its  future 
exhibitions,  if  the  landlord  proves  amenable.  How 
does  Webster  define  the  word  ?  After  searching  along 
the  shelves  I  return  to  the  writing-table  without  a 
dictionary.  None  was  discoverable.  We  must  define 
the  word  for  ourselves.  Garret :  A  room  at  the  top  of 
a  high  house— generally  the  room  under  the  rafters  ; 
lighted  by  what  is  known  as  a  lean-to.  The  visitor  to 
the  New  English  Art  Club  will  find  all  these  distinguish¬ 
ing  signs  of" the  garret  in  the  present  exhibition  room, 
including  rafters.  The  glare  of  heaven  so  common  in 
garrets  has  been  subdued  by  stretching  muslin  blinds 
from  rafter  to  rafter.  The  New  English  Art  Club  has 
therefore  become  a  symbol,  of  what  I  cannot  say,  but 
it  has  become  a  symbol,  and  as  pilgrims  seek  symbols— 
just  as  honey-bees  seek  flowers — bands  of  pilgrims  will 
doubtless  climb  the  high  stone  stairs  at  the  back  of 
Dering  Yard,  67  New  Bond  Street,  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Pilgrims  were  climbing  the  stairs  all  F riday 
afternoon,  and  as  I  stood  watching  them  coming  up 
I  thought  of — what  do  you  think  ?  well,  of  Bayreuth. 
“Sickert  has  come  back  ”,  was  the  phrase  on  every¬ 
body’s  lips.  One  day  walking  with  the  dead  Master,. 
Whistler  of  course,  I  heard  the  Master  mutter— at  first 
it  was  but  a  mutter,  but  gradually  the  mutter  grew  more 
distinct,  and  I  heard  him  say,  “  Well,  you  know,  talking 
of  Walter  ...  I  don’t  mean  that  Walter  will  ever  do 
as  much  as  Manet,  but  if  vve  are  to  consider  the  relation 
of  Art  to  Nature,  and  ot  English  painting  to  those  red 

things  which - ”  Fhe  rest  of  the  sentence  I  never 

heard,  it  was  lost  in  guffaws.  By  red  things  the  Master 
probably  meant  portraits  of  officers  in  uniform,  but  this 
by  the  way.  What  immediately  concerns  us  is  that 
the  Master  looked  upon  Walter  Sickert  as  a  great 
painter  ;  and  his  expressed  opinion  that  he  did  not 
think  that  Walter  would  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
as  much  as  Manet  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  depre¬ 
ciation  ;  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  “  white  lock  and 
eyeglass  ”  himself  accomplished  quite  as  much  ;  but 
I  am  dropping  into  blasphemy,  and  my  editor  will 
receive  letters  of  protest — from  whom  we  all  know  too 
well — added  to  which  the  relative  merits  of  Whistler 
and  Manet  do  not  immediately  concern  us. 

Sickert’s  picture  hangs  on  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
Garret  near  the  door,  and  its  fine  qualities  and  low- 
toned  harmonies  catch  at  once  the  rare  eye  attuned  to 
good  painting.  On  the  wall  next  the  door  hangs  a 
portrait  of  the  great  Steer — a  steer  that  has  plodded 
the  long  furrow  since  the  first  protest  against  the 
Academy  was  launched  at  Knightsbridge ;  but  the 
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steer  has  nevertheless  been  honoured  with  a  request 
that  he  do  paint  his  own  portrait  for  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
where  it  will  hang  to  the  crack  of  doom.  It  hangs 
temporarily  in  the  Garret,  a  strange  picture — shocking 
at  first,  like  all  that  is  original  ;  as  the  Parcival  of 
painting  he  has  seen  himself — and  that  is  how  I  saw 
him  too  in  my  portrait,  a  verbal  one  of  course,  taking 
the  form  of  a  prefatory  letter  attached  to  the  little 
booklet  entitled,  “  Reminiscences  of  the  Impressionist 
Painters  ”,  but  to  keep  to  the  portrait  in  oils,  a  portrait 
quite  different  from  any  other  Steer  portrait.  A  Steer 
portrait  is  generally  a  decoration,  but  this  is  an  obstinate 
self-willed  work,  showing  that  Steer’s  real  interests 
are  in  himself.  We  all  thought  that  Steer  was  only 
interested  in  pictures,  and  lo  !  we  find  him  betraying 
an  interest  in  himself,  so  obstinate  and  self-willed  an 
interest  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten — anyhow,  to 
have  overlooked — those  delicious  qualities  of  paint, 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  his  work  ;  his  rapacious 
search  after  Self  has  revealed  to  us  a  psychological 
Steer,  and  has  put  to  flight  the  old  adage  that  no  man 
knows  himself.  A  fine  composition  of  Jews  in  prayer 
stops  me,  and  it  is  by — of  course  it  is  by  Will 
Rothenstein.  Some  of  the  heads  satisfy  me,  others 
seem  rudimentary — to  use  no  harsher  word,  nor  is  this 
surprising  ;  a  lovely  and  sustained  execution  is  only 
given  to  him  who  regards  subject  as  a  mere  pretext  for 
sensuous  combinations  of  colours  and  rhythmic  lines 
and  spaces  ;  and  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  art  is  marred,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  just  as  Mr.  Watts’  art  was  marred  by  a 
hunger — if  I  may  so  express  myself— for  the  abstract. 
And  this  hunger  has  put  forth,  not  the  qualities  I  prize 
most,  nor  necessarily  those  that  Rothenstein  prizes 
most  (it  is  the  sub-conscious  man  that  paints)  but 
something  which  I  will  call  an  atmosphere  of  prayer — 
there  is  that  certainly  on  the  canvas,  an  evocation  of 
traditional  dogma  and  antique  symbol.  His  Jews  are 
not  City  financiers,  but  the  Bedouin  who  wandered 
round  Mount  Sinai  three  thousand  years  ago,  readers 
of  the  Talmud.  In  this  picture  we  are  at  the  source 
of  the  Christian  river,  a  mysterious  river  risen  among 
desert  sands  ;  and  I  ponder  on  the  long  flowing  of  this 
river  ;  but  if  Rothenstein  were  a  great  painter  ’tis  of 
other  things  I  should  be  thinking,  of  the  music  of  line 
and  the  music  of  unfilled  spaces.  Let  us  compare  this 
picture  with  Tonks’  “  Crystal  Gazers  ”,  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  do  so,  for  each  picture  fails  where  the 
other  succeeds.  The  title  should  be  “  The  Crystal 
Gazer  ”  surely.  A  lady  sits  with  her  bodice  off 
looking  into  a  crystal  ball,  the  maid  standing  by 
takes  no  part  in  her  mistress’s  experiment  in  sorti¬ 
lege  ;  why  then  is  the  picture  called  the  “Crystal 
Gazers”?  This  mistake  in  nomenclature  is  in  keeping 
with  many  other  mistakes  in  the  picture,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  it.  Tonks  seems  to  have 
failed  in  setting  forth  the  incident  he  selected  —  a 
lady  engaged  in  sortilege  in  her  bedroom.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  crystal  gazer  is  not  expressive,  and  the 
composition  is  cramped.  The  picture  contains  many 
lovely  passages  of  colour — the  blue  dress  the  maid 
wears  is  an  enchantment,  and  the  enchantment  of  the 
lady’s  golden  hair,  combed  back  so  daintily  from  her 
face,  is  more  subtle  and  inveigling  ;  and  were  it  not 
clear  to  me  that  Tonks  sets  as  great  store  on  the  setting 
forth  of  a  scene  as  the  Dutchman  did  (think  of  the 
drama  that  Van  der  Meer  gets  out  of  one  figure  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  spinet,  under  a  ray  of  light  falling  from  a  tall 
window)  I  should  not  be  at  pains  to  deliver  myself  of 
this  little  disquisition  ;  were  fault  found  with  Steer’s 
picture  of  “  The  Music  Room  ”  because  the  two  women 
are  unconnected  and  show  little  interest  in  their  music 
I  should  be  the  first  to  cry  out  that  the  criticism  was 
superficial,  it  being  obviously  no  part  of  Steer’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  seek  any  other  interests  except  those  contained 
in  a  decorative  scheme  of  colour  and  line.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  painter  over  the  writer  is  that  it  is 
legitimate  for  him  to  paint  many  various  versions  of 
the  same  subject.  Now  why  should  Tonks  go  through 
the  vexation  of  thinking  out  a  new  subject  ;  why  should 
he  not  paint  another  picture  of  bedroom  sortilege,  dis¬ 
covering  in  the  new  composition  the  dramatic  unity 
that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  in  the  picture  of 
1906?  To  paint  let  us  say  a  woman  in  a  hut  with  a 
view  of  a  stormy  sea,  seen  through  a  window,  is  to 


enrol  the  art  of  painting  in  the  service  of  literature,  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  seek  a  gesture  that  reveals 
a  mood.  Rossetti  often  did  this  excellently  well — 
perhaps  he  was  the  last  who  could  do  it  ;  and  I  wish 
his  gift  had  come  down  to  John.  John  is  the  wonder 
of  Chelsea,  the  lightning  draftsman,  the  only  man 
living  for  whom  drawing  presents  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever.  A  piece  of  paper,  a  chalk  pencil,  a  model,  and 
twenty  minutes  are  all  that  i«  necessary  for  him  to 
produce  a  masterpiece  —  a  Chelsea  masterpiece.  In 
twenty  minutes  a  beautiful  drawing  is  completed  ; 
everybody  in  Chelsea  knows  his  genius,  and  in  every 
picture  he  produces  I  seek  for  proof  of  the  genius  that 
Orpen  whispers  about.  And  in  his  pictures  I  discover 
what?  A  conviction  .  .  .  no,  a  hope  that  one  day  the 
exact  thing  he  came  into  the  world  to  express  will  be 
revealed  to  him,  for  if  this  happens  England  will  be 
able  to  boast  of  another  great  artist.  Meanwhile  I  can 
but  wonder  why  John  chose  to  exhibit  “The  Meeting 
in  the  Lane”.  On  every  wall  of  the  Garret  there  are 
interesting  pictures — pictures  that  one  would  like  to 
speak  about,  and  the  reason  that  one  doesn’t  write 
about  them  all  is  the  not  unnatural  fear  that  the  article 
would  be  unreadable  if  one  did.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  speaking  of  Mr.  Russell’s  picture. 
Crowds  under  trees — (I  have  forgotten  what  he  calls  it) 
painted  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  German  painter 
whose  name  I  cannot  remember — a  name  beginning 
with  L,  and  ending,  of  course,  with  bach.  I  like  the 
sparkling  animation  of  Mr.  Russell’s  crowds,  his  is  a 
singularly  well-drawn  crowd,  and  I  regret  that  the 
foliage  in  the  picture  does  not  rejoice,  like  the  June 
foliage  rejoices  in  our  squares  ;  Mr.  Russell’s  trees  do 
not  lift  themselves  up — they  are  not  petulant  and 
garrulous  like  the  trees  in  Berkeley  Square,  nor  are 
they  hysterical  like  the  aspen  opposite  my  window — the 
aspen  is  a  tree  one  wearies  of,  it  sweeps  not  grandly 
along  the  ground  like  the  beech,  nor  is  it  decorative 
like  the  poplar,  nor  elegiac  like  the  birch,  I  am  tired  ot 
its  heart-shapen  leaves  hanging  out  of  long  stems,  a 
tinge  of  brown  running  through  the  green.  Their 
hysterical  flutterings  have  delayed  the  writing  of  this 
article.  .  .  .  How  full  of  talent  are  these  Garret 
men  ;  yonder  is  a  fine  portrait  by  John,  and  that  wild 
cherry  tree — how  fresh  it  is  !  How  it  takes  us  back 
to  last  April— alas,  it  takes  me  back  to  a  lodge  under 
the  Dublin  mountains  where  the  dear  woman  who 
painted  it  lived — she  who  now  lies  under  the  earth. 
Mrs.  MacCarthy  died  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  on 
the  4th  she  was  as  well  as  she  was  on  the  day  she 
painted  that  beautiful  foreground,  full  of  the  spring’s 
soft  silky  grasses.  On  another  wall  is  her  hawthorn,  a 
blossoming  tree  shedding  faint  sheltering  shadows  over 
the  bright  grass,  calves  are  frisking  round  the  tree,  and 
behind  the  glad  fieldare  the  pale  Irish  hills,  rippling  down 
a  pale  Irish  sky  which  she  will  never  see  again.  Now 
that  she  has  gone  and  for  ever  it  will  be  harder  than 
ever  for  those  who  care  for  Art  to  live  in  Dublin  ;  she 
was  but  a  young  woman  at  the  outset  of  her  career, 
whereas  Brabazon  was  an  old  man  at  the  end  of  his  ; 
he  is  gone  too  and  his  lovely  water-colours  will  grace 
the  walls  of  the  New  English  never  again.  My  eyes 
take  in  the  loveliness  of  those  trees,  lovely  as  vapour 
ascending,  and  I  wonder  how  with  so  little  he  achieved 
so  much.  Half  a  dozen  beautiful  drawings  by  this 
dead  hand  grace  the  wall  ;  Brabazon,  the  father  of  the 
new  English  Art  Club,  has  gone  for  ever  and  the  well- 
known  line  comes  up  in  my  memory 

Atque  in  perpetuum  frater  ave  atque  vale. 

The  death  of  friends  never  fails  to  recall  this  noble 
line,  written,  as  everybody  knows,  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  Catullus  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
journeyed  over  land  and  sea  to  visit  his  brother’s  grave, 
and  after  weeping  over  the  cold  ashes  he  wrote  a  poem 
which  none  can  read  to-day,  even  in  a  prose  translation, 
without  weeping.  The  line  I  have  quoted  is  the 
closing  line  of  this  poem,  and  it  is  as  vital  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  was  written  two  thousand  years  ago,  for 
no  poet  has  found  a  more  perfect  expression  for  the 
resigned  grief  which  we  feel — which  we  must  feel — for 
those  who  have  just  gone. 
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TO  MURIEL 

WHO  WILL  MISPRONOUNCE  ANYTHING. 

TT  was  your  nature.  You  were  never  taught 
L  The  inalienable  wayful  words  that  fell 
From  sweetly  mispronouncing  lips,  pele-mcle  ; 
The  right  divine  of  children  is  not  bought 
For  rubies  or  for  gold  :  a  gift  unsought 
Undreamed  of,  it  is  theirs  :  I  might  as  well 
Forecast  the  curves  of  swallows,  Muriel, 

As  that  bewildering  coinage  of  your  thought. 
You  will  not  learn  your  grammar,  someone  says, 
O  !  me,  the  foolish  elders,  how  they  preach  ! 

I  cannot  blame  you,  I  can  only  praise 
As  fairer  flowers  that  blow  beyond  our  reach 
Your  native  incommunicable  ways 
The  wise  haphazard  of  your  fairy  speech. 

Hugh  Macnaghtf.n. 


THE  MOAN  OF  THE  MOWER. 

MOST  people  pride  themselves  a  little  on  their 
ancestry.  It  is  very  well  for  a  subcynical  poet 
(of  low  birth)  to  tell  us  that  genus  et  proavi  concern  us 
little,  because,  forsooth,  we  did  not  make  them  !  As 
if  a  man  could  only  admire  the  work  of  his  own  hand. 
It  is  true  that  another  poet — 

“  A  modern  poet  spent  a  thousand  leaves 
To  prove  his  ancestors  notorious  thieves  ” — 

but  he,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  was  “in  search  of  the  Pictu¬ 
resque  The  common  sense  of  humanity  has  agreed 
that  to  come  of  decent  people  is  something  for  which 
to  be  thankful,  and  that,  if  a  man  chance  to  number 
among  his  forbears  a  malignant  idiot,  the  less  he  says 
about  him  the  better.  Uncle  Toby’s  modest  reluctance 
to  hear  of  his  aunt  Dinah’s  mesalliance  with  the  coach¬ 
man  was  amiable  as  well  as  natural. 

This  being  so,  why  stop  at  great-grandfathers  and 
mothers  :  why  not  extend  our  charity  to  the  ages  ?  To 
999  out  of  1,000  their  great-grandfather  is  as  mythical 
as  Adam  :  it  is  only  to  the  1, oooth  that  he  has  left  a 
tangible  proof  of  his  existence,  a  peerage  or  a  mort¬ 
gage,  a  portrait  or  a  poem. 

It  is  then  permissible  to  hope  that  Adam,  when  he 
fell,  sinned  in  ignorance  of  the  ills  he  was  inflicting  on 
his  posterity.  We  would  fain  believe,  but  tradition 
unfortunately  forbids  it,  that  when  he  set  up  that  fatal 
entail,  “  he  not  think  he  should  live  to  be  married  ”. 

To  him,  doubtless,  the  sentence  of  death  was  the 
heavier  part  of  his  doom  ;  a  bit  of  a  gardener,  he  would 
almost  welcome  the  command  to  till  the  earth.  So  far 
have  we  wandered  from  Eden  that  to  not  a  few  this 
seems  by  far  the  less  endurable  curse.  Death  has 
become  familiar  :  the  believer  looks  for  “  Der  schoner 
freundlicher  Tod  ”  with  hope,  and  the  unbeliever,  who 
pretends  to  be  logical,  cannot  of  course  give  himself 
away  by  admitting  that  he  dreads  annihilation.  To 
many  the  cultivation  of  their  little  angle  of  the  earth 
is  a  far  more  grievous  inconvenience. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  lament  the  sad  fate  of  the 
field  labourer.  He  earns  small  wages,  but  he  may 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that,  if  his  employer 
can  be  believed,  he  is  seldom  worth  them.  He  has, 
too,  a  hardish  life  of  it,  made  the  harder  because  he 
has  not  much  to  take  his  mind  off  his  work.  He  is  as 
a  rule,  like  Mrs.  Thorne’s  coachman,  thinking  of  the 
last  pot  of  porter  he  had  or  the  next  he’s  to  get.  Your 
average  ploughman  is  not  a  Burns.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  sees  a  daisy,  a  thistle  inspires  him  not 
with  a  gush  of  patriotism  but  with  scorn  for  the  poverty 
of  the  land,  and  a  field-mouse  he  promptly  kills,  as 
venomous.  That  all  animals  for  which  he  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  use  are  poisonous  is  a  part  of  his  creed — the 
only  trace  of  imagination  he  displays.  Richard  Jefferies 
in  one  of  his  books  (perhaps  in  “  Hodge  and  his 
Masters  ”)  has  described  a  day  of  a  rustic’s  life,  during 
haymaking,  with  dreadful  truth.  But  a  great  deal  of 


Hodge’s  misfortune  is  due  to  himself :  he  would  be  no 
end  happy,  if  only  he  knew  what  was  good  for  him. 
So  at  least  fat  and  greasy  citizens  have  been  declaring 
these  two  thousand  years. 

(By  the  way,  why  “  Hodge”  which  is,  we  believe, 
an  abbreviation  of  Roger?  Was  a  ploughman  ever 
Roger  ?  In  Jefferies’  time  he  was  Tom  or  Dick  or 
Gearge.  Now  he  (like  his  town  brother)  is  Bert.  In 
the  next  generation  he  will  be  Sidney  or  Percy,  if  the 
registration  lists  are  to  be  trusted.  All  the  Rogers  we 
can  call  to  mind  were  rather  of  the  41ite.  A  scientific 
don  (of  the  Brazen  head),  two  knights,  De  Coverley 
and  L’Estrange,  an  honourable  (of  the  Examen),  and  a 
baronet  (that  “  unfortunate  nobleman  ”  we  used  to  hear 
of  as  “  languishing  in  Dartmoor  ”).  But  perhaps  the 
“  Hodge”  of  Jefferies  is  a  “portmanteau”  between 
hobnails  and  drudgery.) 

The  class  however  most  deserving  of  pity  are  “not 
agricultural  labourers.”  Their  labour  is  unpaid,  self- 
assumed,  or  wife-imposed,  and  on  them  the  curse  of 
Adam  weighs  heavy.  They  are  that  unromantic  but 
surely  not  utterly  despicable  multitude  who  “  do”  their 
own  gardening.  They  have  thought,  or  their  wives 
have  persuaded  them,  that  a  garden  will  be  such  an 
amusement  to  them  after  business  hours,  or  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  So  they  became  slaves  of  the  mowing 
machine.  This  horrible  instrument  of  torture  adds  a 
terror  to  life  during  the  growing  months  of  the  year. 
A  man  is  a  man  every  inch  when  armed  with  a  scythe. 
He  strides  majestic  and  everything  falls  before  him. 
Indeed,  an  amateur  armed  with  a  scythe  is  as  proud 
(and  nearly  as  dangerous)  as  a  boy  with  his  first  gun. 
He  is  picturesque  too,  and  lends  himself  to  poetry. 
But  an  hour  or  two  with  a  lawnmower  will  take  the 
conceit  out  of  anyone.  It  is  very  well  for  my  lady  to 
mention  to  her  gardener  that  next  day  she  is  giving  a 
tennis  or  croquet  party.  Obedient  myrmidons  swarm 
over  the  lawns  before  she  is  up,  horses  meekly  assume 
ungainly  boots  and  mow  a  breadth  of  six  feet  at  a  time. 
By  breakfast  time  the  thing  has  apparently  done  itself. 
But  the  man  who  rashly  undertakes  to  keep  his  tennis- 
court,  or  his  half  a  dozen  rod  of  lawn  in  order  with  a 
ten-inch  machine  is  lost,  unless  he  is  a  labour  maniac. 
He  is  the  Sisyphus  of  the  flat.  Though  his  Adas 
avails  do  not  roll  back  on  him  (it  does  sometimes  on 
banks),  his  labour  is  never  ending.  For  the  grass 
grows  and  grows  and  grows 

“  As  it  had  nothing  else  to  do 
But  ever  to  be  growing”, 

and  wants  cutting  again  before  he  has  limbered  out 
after  the  last  time.  Avrap  a rccra  kvXivScto. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  “  Hire  a  man  once  a  week, 
say  ”.  This,  given  the  money,  sounds  simple  but 
doesn’t  always  work.  In  the  first  place  such  men  by 
no  means  grow  on  every  bush.  In  the  suburbs  and  in 
country  towns  they  are  procurable— of  sorts.  In  the 
country  they  are  non-existent  or  nearly.  In  the  second, 
the  “hired  man”  is  apt  to  be  an  intolerable  tyrant, 
differentiated  from  the  resident  gardener  only  because 
he  has  more  slaves  beneath  his  rule,  and  “bosses”  ten 
maiden  ladies  to  the  other’s  one.  In  the  third,  if  he 
comes  to  mow,  he  is  generally  called  off  to  another  job, 
to  weed  the  paths  perhaps,  or  plant  celery,  jobs  too 
mean  or  too  high  for  your  intelligence.  In  the  fourth 
place  he  does  it  very  badly.  Why,  is  a  mystery.  But 
the  most  humble  amateur,  when  with  sweet  blandish¬ 
ments  he  is  asked  to  mow  the  court  himself  because 
he  does  it  “so  much  better,  dear,  than  the  man”,  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  so  it  is.  The  probable  solution 
is  that  the  gardener  is  a  sensible  fellow  and  hates  to 
turn  himself  into  a  mere  motive  power.  Some  have 
pitied  the  organ-grinder,  but  his  lot  is  various  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sentry-go  of  the  mower.  If  he  have  a 
monkey,  his  life  is  one  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

An  added  sting  is  that,  to  many  eyes,  a  close-shaven 
lawn  with  flower-beds  on  it  is  not  lovely.  It  looks 
much  prettier  with  longer  grass  starred  with  daisies. 
For  tennis  and  croquet  of  course  the  grass^  must  be 
flattened,  but  a  good  many  people  would,  if  allowed, 
let  their  lawn  grow  a  little,  “somewhat  poetical”  as 
Walpole’s  gardener  said.  Mulready  used  to  buy  seeds 
in  Covent  Garden  and  hurl  them  broadcast  into  his 
back  garden  letting  them  grow  or  not  as  heaven  and 
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the  sparrows  decreed.  With  rather  curious  results  to 
some  of  his  backgrounds  where  English  hedgerows 
bear  nasturtiums  et  non  sua  poma.  Dr.  Percy  was 
deeply  offended  with  Pennant  for  calling  the  gardens 
of  Alnwick  “trim”.  And  it  is  rather  an  abusive 
epithet. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion,  especially  for 
the  “fair  sex”,  to  write  gardening  books,  and  terribly 
pretty  books  some  of  them  write.  But  a  horrible 
doubt  hangs  over  them.  Do  these  people  really  enjoy 
gardening  ?  Are  they  not  rather  as  might  be  an  epicure 
who  should  affirm  that  he  delighted  in  cooking? 
Doubtless  they  like  the  finished  product,  but  do  they, 
can  they,  love  mowing  with  a  machine?  To  take  one 
instance,  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  ”.  We 
fear  that,  in  reality,  Elizabeth  sat  in  a  charming 
morning  room,  with  her  three  small  graces  at  her  feet, 
while  over  the  lawn  her  husband  drove  with  “savage 
whirr  ”,  only  pausing  when  a  sweet  voice  called  from 
the  window  “  Man  of  wrath,  dear  !  How  do  you 
spell  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  ?  ” 


“PING-PONG”  BRIDGE. 

NOW  that  bridge  has  become  so  universally  popular, 
a  demand  has  arisen  for  some  form  in  which  the 
game  can  be  played  by  two  players  only.  It  must  fre¬ 
quently  happen  that  two  bridge  players  have  to  pass  a 
certain  amount  of  time  together,  without  any  chance  of 
finding  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third,  to  make  up  a  rubber, 
and  the  only  variety  of  the  game  at  present  open  to 
them  is  double  dummy,  which  is  rather  tedious  and  a 
very  poor  game.  If  two  players  at  double  dummy 
bridge  are  not  pretty  evenly  matched  the  game  is  apt 
to  be  very  one-sided,  and,  if  they  are  fairly  evenly 
matched,  there  is  very  little  skill  about  it.  As  soon  as 
the  first  card  is  led  and  all  the  hands  are  exposed,  the 
result  is  generally  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  two 
good  players,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  one  or  the 
other  to  say,  as  soon  as  all  the  cards  are  known,  “  I 
must  win  the  odd  trick  ”,  or  “  two  by  cards  ”,  or  “  You 
win  so  many  tricks  ”,  and  then,  the  opponent  agreeing, 
the  hand  is  abandoned,  and  they  go  on  to  the  next  deal, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  dealing 
for  very  little  play.  A  new  form  of  the  game  for  two 
players  has  lately  been  invented,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  called  “Ping-pong”  Bridge.  It  is 
played  as  follows. 

The  two  players  sit  opposite  to  one  another.  They 
cut  for  deal,  and  the  one  who  cuts  the  lowest  card 
deals  first.  The  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  dealer  looks  at  his  own  hand, 
and  can  make  any  of  the  ordinary  bridge  declarations. 
If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  hand  he  can  ex¬ 
change  it  for  the  hand  on  his  left,  and  he  is  then 
obliged  to  make  a  declaration,  but,  if  he  changes,  he 
incurs  a  doubled  liability  for  every  odd  trick  which  he 
may  lose,  and  he  only  wins  the  single  value.  When 
the  declaration  has  been  made,  either  on  an  original  or 
a  changed  hand,  the  opponent  has  the  option  of  play¬ 
ing  his  own  hand,  or  of  exchanging  it  for  the  hand  on 
his  left.  If  he  changes,  he  also  incurs  a  doubled 
liability  for  anything  he  may  lose,  and,  if  the  dealer  has 
not  exchanged,  he  only  wins  the  original  value  of  each 
trick.  If  both  players  exchange,  the  value  of  each 
trick  is  doubled,  whoever  wins.  Thus,  supposing  the 
dealer  changes  and  declares  diamonds,  and  the  opponent 
elects  to  play  his  own  hand.  If  the  dealer  wins  two  bb¬ 
oards  he  scores  12  below  the  line,  but  if  the  opponent 
wins  two  by  cards,  he  scores  24.  If  both  had  changed, 
whoever  won  the  two  by  cards  would  score  24.  Any 
declaration  can  be  doubled  and  redoubled  up  to  the 
maximum  of  100,  as  at  ordinary  bridge,  whether  either 
or  both  players  have  changed  or  not.  A  hand  once 
laid  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  changing,  cannot  be 
looked  at  again. 

Honours  are  scored  above  the  line,  but  the  value  of 
the  honours  is  never  doubled.  Each  honour  counts 
according  to  the  declaration,  deducting  the  value  of 
any  honours  in  the  opponent’s  hand — thus,  if  hearts 
are  trumps  two  honours  in  one  hand,  and  one  in  the 
opponent’s,  would  count  8,  three  honours  in  one  hand 
and  one  in  the  opponent’s  would  count  16,  and  so  on. 


Four  aces  in  one  hand  at  No  Trumps  count  100,  and 
four  honours  in  one  hand  count  double,  deducti  ng  the 
value  of  the  fifth  honour,  if  the  opponent  should 
hold  it. 

Each  trick  will,  of  course,  consist  of  only  two  cards 
instead  of  four,  but  otherwise  the  game  proceeds 
exactly  as  at  ordinary  bridge.  It  is  quite  a  novel  and 
entertaining  game,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it 
as  a  vast  improvement  upon  double  dummy  bridge. 
There  is  any  amount  of  variety  in  it,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  so  many  cards  is  unknown. 

When  neither  hand  has  been  changed,  one  half  of 
the  cards  will  be  absolutely  unknown  quantities,  and  a 
player  holding  four  or  five  of  a  suit  headed  by  the  10, 
9,  may  find  that  none  of  the  higher  cards  is  held 
against  him.  A  player  who  changes  his  hand  undeni¬ 
ably  gains  a  great  advantage  from  the  fact  that  he 
knows  the  position  of  thirteen  additional  cards,  pro¬ 
vided  that  his  memory  is  good  enough  to  retain  them, 
but,  against  this,  he  incurs  a  double  liability  without 
any  chance  of  proportionate  profit. 

Just  as  at  ordinary  bridge,  the  dealer  is  the  attacking 
party,  and  he  should  always  exchange  when  he  has  a 
moderate  hand  on  which  there  is  little  chance  of 
winning  the  odd  trick  on  any  declaration  of  value  ;  but 
his  opponent  is  quite  in  a  different  position,  he  is 
defending,  and  he  should  only  exchange  when  he  has  a 
very  bad  hand  indeed,  on  which  he  can  see  little  or  no 
chance  of  saving  the  game. 

The  No  Trump  call  is  rather  a  dangerous  one  unless 
the  hand  is  defended  in  every  suit,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being  led 
through,  and  that,  consequently,  three  to  a  queen,  or 
four  to  a  knave  is  a  certain  guard,  and  even  knave  and 
two  others  is  a  probable  guard,  as  the  opponent  must 
have  ace,  king,  queen  in  his  own  hand  in  order  to 
establish  the  suit. 

Sequences  are  the  most  useful  things  to  hold,  as  one 
can  keep  on  leading  from  a  sequence  without  making 
good  any  intermediate  cards  of  one’s  opponent. 

The  game  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  understand,  and, 
if  any  of  our  readers  will  give  it  a  trial,  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  find  it  a  pleasant  means  of  passing  a  dull 
hour  or  two. 


CHESS. 

HERE  is  an  instructive  game  from  the  tournament 
at  Ostend  : — 


Vienna  Opening. 

White  Black  White  Black 

Mieses  Tchigorin  .  Mieses  Tchigorin 

1.  P-K4  P-K4  2.  Kt-QB3  Kt-QB3 

3.  B  — B4  B  — B4 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  explain  why,  when  two 
players  adopt  the  same  opening,  the  one  succeeds 
where  another  fails.  Here,  however,  the  answer  can 
be  given.  Black  has  emulated  white  entirely,  but  he 
cannot  do  so  any  more.  Anticipating  that  defect,  he 
ought  to  have  sounded  a  new  note  with  Kt  — KB3.  It 
immediately  threatens  Kt  x  P. 

4.  Q-Kt4 


The  successes  of  great  players  show  others  how  to 
be  successful.  One  method  of  becoming  wealthy  is  by 
the  slow  and  sure  process  of  accumulation  ;  the  other 
is  by  speculation  in  its  various  forms.  As  a  chess 
player,  Mieses  corresponds  to  the  latter  category,  and 
is  great  because  he  has  the  courage  to  play  the  kind  of 
game  which  suits  him.  His  forte  is  in  positions  where 
the  kings  are  involved  ;  and  knowing  it,  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  about.  Know  thyself ;  what 
a  grand  motto  for  chess  players. 

4.  .  .  .  Q-B3  8.  P-Q3  P-Q3 

5.  Kt  — Q5  Q  x  Pch  9.  Q  — R4  B  x  Kt 

6.  K  — Qi  K  — Bi  10.  QxB  Kt  — R4 

7.  Kt  —  R3  Q-QS 

In  view  of  white’s  rejoinder,  Q  —  B7  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  But  white  proceeds  simply  with  P  — KKtq, 
again  threatening  R  —  B  1.  Considering  that  only  half 
the  pieces  have  been  moved,  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
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does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  of  saving  the  game  for 
black. 

11.  R-Bi 

White  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  intention  to  halt. 
The  sacrifice  of  material  is  nothing  ;  because  he  sees 
the  issue  clearly. 

n.  .  .  .  KtxB  13.  KtxKBP  Q-B7 

12.  Q-Q7  P-KB3 

If  Kt  or  P  x  Kt,  white  mates  in  three  moves. 

14.  RxQ  BxR  15.  Kt  — R5  Resigns 

We  hope,  shortly,  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  chess  as  art  and  science.  In  so  far  as  economy  is 
essential  to  the  recognised  standards  of  artistic  and 
scientific  methods,  this  little  game  can  be  held  up  as  a 
beautiful  example. 


Problem  81.  By  Rev.  J.  Jespersen. 


Black,  6  pieces. 


Solutions  to  above  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Key  (corrected)  to  Problem  79:  1.  P-Q4. 
Key  to  Problem  80:  Q  — R2. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  AND 
RELIGIOUS  TESTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  June,  1906. 

Sir, — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  a  speech 
that  he  made  at 'Bolton  in  October  1903,  criticising 
the  late  Government’s  Education  Act,  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  about  the  religious  test  question  for 
teachers.  He  said  that  “  children,  at  the  most  recep¬ 
tive  period  of  their  lives,  would  be  exposed  to  be 
weaned  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers — without  any 
evil  intention  probably  in  many  cases,  but  by  that 
process  of  filtration  and  permeation  which  will  probably 
come  from  the  teacher  who  holds  his  office  by  virtue 
of  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  creeds  he  professes”. 
Precisely  so — said  the  Nonconformists,  on  whose  behalf 
Sir  Henry  was  speaking  ;  and  the  echo  of  those  words 
rings  true  to-day.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  and  those 
who  support  him  deny  their  truth  ? 

Would  they  attempt  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  religious  indifferentism  that  all 
deplore,  that  a  teacher  professing  no  creed  nor  eccle¬ 
siastical  opinions,  would  exercise  no  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  children’s  minds  “  at  the  most  recep¬ 
tive  period  of  their  lives  ”  ?  At  the  opening  of  the 
Parker  Memorial  Chapel  last  Tuesday,  in  a  speech 
welcomed  by  a  Nonconformist  assembly,  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  never  had  there  been  a  time  when  the  efforts 
of  the  Churches  were  more  needed.  All  agree  that  these 
efforts  are  needed.  Are  we  to  experiment  in  the  school, 
where  life’s  earliest  lessons  are  learnt,  by  separating 
religion  from  the  school  tasks,  and  see  whether  thus 
we  can  train  up  future  citizens  to  the  practice  of  “  real 
religion  ”  ? 


Let  us  rather  listen  to  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
Baptist  minister,  whose  memory  is  still  green  ;  .  .  . 
would  that  his  words  might  be  re-echoed  to-day,  as 
well  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s !  .  .  “  Let 
those  who  will  have  the  conduct  of  the  school  ”,  said 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  sermon  on  “The  Advan¬ 
tages*  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes  ”  *  “  let  them 
impress  on  these  children  a  deep  conviction  ...  of  the 
necessity  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  render  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  acquire  practical  and  experimental.  ...  Be 
not  satisfied  with  making  them  read  a  lesson  or 
repeat  a  prayer.  .  .  .  Aim  to  produce  a  religious  con¬ 
cern  .  . 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Catholic  schoolmistress  who  said  to  me  the  other  day — 
“  I  don’t  wish  to  have  the  cane  always  in  my  hand,  and 
what  else  am  I  to  do,  especially  with  the  older  boys,  if 
I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to,  and  to  try  and 
develop  their  practice  of  daily  religion?  ” 

Trusting  to  hear  louder  and  louder  the  echoes  of  the 
true  words  that  I  have  quoted, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Gertrude  Dormer. 


A  TRAVELLER’S  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN 
MEAT-PACKING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  Great  Ormond  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Sir, — As  a  frequent  traveller  in  the  United  States 
much  interested  in  the  meat  disclosures,  may  I  offer  a 
few  notes  on  my  experiences  there  ?  At  Chicago,  at 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  the 
meat-packing  plants,  which  I  visited  with  intervals  of 
several  years,  are  all  alike,  except  in  acreage  of  area 
covered  and  in  some  being  worse  than  others.  The 
iniquities  of  the  stockyards  never  have  been  a  secret, 
though  it  seems  that  now  the  limits  are  reached  in  the 
aptitude  of  the  packed-meat  eating  world  to  tolerate 
conditions  altogether  offensive  and  exactly  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  American  methods  in  business  as  the  in¬ 
surance  scandals.  Not  intrinsically  American  methods, 
to  own  the  whole  sad  truth,  but  strictly  modern 
methods,  developed  in  America,  by  American  enter¬ 
prise,  to  a  fine  art  of  “  doing  ”  the  confiding  customer, 
beating"  old-world  enterprise  hollow,  to  use  an  American 
expression.  And  does  not  the  meat-packers’  proclama¬ 
tion  of  sweetest  purity,  in  the  face  of  the  impending 
damage  to  their  trade,  smack  of  the  disposition  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson’s  friend  Beauclerk,  whose  body  was  all 
vice,  if  his  mind  seemed  all  virtue  ? 

Ill-smelling  vice.  Nothing  more  loathsome  than  the 
stench  of  the  stockyards,  wherever  situated,  if  it  be  not 
the  stench  of  the  establishments  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  killing  and  packing.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  there  is  an  atsthetic  even  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  observed  in  the 
shambles  of  South  Halsted  Street,  to  take  Chicago  as 
typical  of  the  rest,  where  carcases  are  always  lying 
round,  dying  animals  or  dead,  carelessly  dumped  from 
the  cars,  sometimes  already  half  putrefied,  swollen  by 
the  gases  developed  in  the  decomposing  bodies. 

And  the  filth  !  The  filth  not  only  in  the  butchering 
department  but  also  where  the  meat  is  worked  into  the 
different  shapes  wanted  for  shipping.  The  secrets  of 
sausage  always  have  been  appalling  enough,  but  they 
certainly  increased  in  horror  with  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  sausage  factories.  Sausage  awakens  suspicion  by 
the  very  essence  of  the  word’s  meaning  in  its  historical 
and  economical  associations.  But  lambs’  tongues,  can 
anything  sound  more  innocent  than  that  ?  And  yet 
the  meat-packers  have  found  the  means  to  defile  this 
guileless  delicacy  of  our  lunch-table,  worse  than  sausage. 
The  memory  of  the  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
malodorous  room  where  I  saw  lambs  tongues  canned, 
will  banish  canned  lambs’  tongues  for  ever  from  my 
menu.  It  was  sickening.  No  greater  liberties  with 
food  can  be  taken  than  a  gang  ot  indescribably  untidy 
girls  permitted  themselves  there.  .  The  cigar  factories 
in  Spain,  as  whilom  in  the  Philippines,  are  models  of 
cleanliness  compared  with  this.  No  words  can  paint 
the  sewer-like  conditions  lambs’  tongues  are  submitted 

*  “  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors”  gives  the  whole  sermon. 
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to  before  being- sprung  upon  unsuspecting  consumers  as 
a  dainty  of  dainties.  Doubtlessly  provoked  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  face,  one  of  the  terrible  young  females 
at  work  in  the  sewage,  whisking  a  handful  of  reeking, 
greasy  substance  into  a  can,  very  properly  remarked  : 
“  It’s  all  durned  smut  anyhow  !  ” 

Another  feature  connected  with  the  meat-packing 
industry  demands,  however,  no  less  attention  :  un¬ 
necessary  cruelty  to  animals.  Apart  trom  their  suffering 
on  the  way  to  the  stockyards,  squeezed  into  railway 
cars,  made  to  convey  the  greatest  possible  number  in 
the  smallest  possible  space,  sometimes  for  several  days, 
the  manner  of  killing  them  off  calls  for  better  super¬ 
vision.  _ 

It  struck  me  also  as  highly  improper  that  children 
were  permitted  to  witness  the  butchering.  I  found 
them  always  present  in  great  force,  mostly  girls,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  school,  gloating  over  the  ghastly 
scenes,  watching  the  animals  under  the  knife,  im¬ 
mensely  delighted  with  their  helpless  writhing  in  agony 
of  death,  a  spectacle  which  weighed  upon  me  like  a 
nightmare  for  days  after. 

The  case  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of  the  lard  and 
sausage  kings  has  now  been  taken  up  by  President 
Roosevelt.  It  is  not  their  case  alone.  It  is  the  case  ot 
all  who  aspire  to  great  wealth  and  are  not  over-particu¬ 
lar  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  get  it..  They 
constitute  a  large  class  of  industrials  and  politicians 
mixed,  flourishing  through  bribery  and  corruption,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  without  the  semblance  of  fair  dealing, 
while  protected  even  by  the  power  their  ill-gotten  riches 
secures  them.  No  wonder  that  general  distrust,  the  chiet 
blemish  on  the  popular  mind  of  America,  becomes 
more  and  more  prevalent.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  bribery,  the  twin-sister  of  corruption,  is,  at  the 
most,  regarded  as  only  a  conventional  crime,  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Judge  Priest  at  the  trial  of  the  banker 
Snyder  :  an  explanation  most  significant  of  the  country 
and  the  times. 

J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  June,  1906. 

Sir,— The  Saturday  Review  has  all  along  been  so 
staunch  and  friendly  in  its  support  of  the  National 
Service  League  and  the  principle  of  compulsory  military 
training,  that  the  criticism  contained  in  your  leader  of 
the  16th  inst.  demands  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  all  members  of  the  League  and  especially  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  \  ou  criticise  the  recent  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  League  in  devoting  too  much  attention  to 
subsidiary  issues  such  as  rifle  shooting,  cadet  corps, 
&c.,  instead  of  concentrating  upon  the  one  main 
objective  of  educating  the  people  to  the  idea  that  com¬ 
pulsory  training  is  indispensable  as  the  foundation  of 
that  great  national  reserve  without  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  stand  secure  in  a  struggle  with  a  first-class 

Power.  .... 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ideally,  your  criticism  is 
justified  and  your  advice  sound.  But  in  urging  upon 
the  nation  a  great  principle  of  personal  military  training 
as  part  of  the  duty  of  citizenship,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  are  not  even 
remotely  interested  in  national  defence  and  we  have,  in 
the  first  place,  to  secure  a  hearing.  Now  experience 
has  shown  that  if  we  can  interest  large  numbers  ot 
people  in  the  ideal  of  military  training  as  a  useful  and 
honourable  part  of  educational  equipment,  they  are 
already  half-way  on  the  road  to  see  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  adoption  by  legislative  enactment.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  if  compulsory 
military  service  is  put  forward  point  blank  without  any 
recognition  of  the  value  of  such  subsidiary  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  as  rifle  shooting  and  military  drill  in 
schools  will  give,  the  majority  simply  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  they  regard,  perhaps  erroneously,  as  impractic¬ 
able,  and  we  run  the  danger  of  failing  altogether  to 
form  that  public  opinion  without  which  no  practical 
step  can  be  taken. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  League  has  perhaps 
lately  given  more  attention  to  accessories  than  appears 


advisable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 

hogger  ”.  But  I  can  assure  the  Saturday  Review  and 
these  staunch  friends  who  have  stood  by  the  principle 
of  compulsory  military  training  from  the  first,  that  the 
League  has  no  intention  of  diminishing  its  efforts  in 
that  direction  by  one  jot  or  tittle  as  our  published  and 
official  programme  clearly  indicates.  In  the  words 
of  the  programme  the  League  advocates  that,  subject  to 
certain  exemptions  to  be  defined  by  law,  including 
those  necessary  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the 
navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  : — 

Every  man  of  sound  physique,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  class,  shall  be  legally  liable  during  certain 
vears  of  his  life  to  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  case  of  emergency  ; 

In  order  to  fit  him  for  this  duty  he  shall  be 
legally  obliged  to  undergo  three  or  four  months’ 
military  training  when  he  arrives  at  the  military 
age. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  policy  can  never  be 
“popular”  in  the  sense  of  pleasing  the  thoughtless 
crowd,  but  as  Lord  Newton  pointed  out  in  his  speech, 
our  object  is  not  popularity,  but  national  safety.  And 
if  we  appear  at  times  to  widen  the  scope  of  our  aims 
more  than  some  of  our  friends  would  like,,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  embrace  in  one  great  body  of  opinion  all  those 
true  patriots  who  desire,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
secure  universal  compulsory  training  tor  the  manhood 
of  the  nation. 

With  regard  to  your  comments  on  the  nature  of  the 
meetings  held  by  the  National  Service  League  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  writer  of  your  article 
has  been  led  astray  by  not  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  which  he  attended  was  in  no  sense  a 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda,  but 
simply  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  League.  \\  e 
hold  some  hundreds  of  meetings  in.  the  year  in  every’ 
part  of  the  country  and  these  meetings  are  addressed 
to  every  section  of  the  community.  .  A  great  many  of 
our  meetings  are  particularly  organised  in  connexion 
with  working  men’s  clubs,  social  unions  and  debating 
clubs,  where  the  working  classes  are  largely  repre¬ 
sented.  The  fact  that  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  League  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  military  men  does  not,  I  think,  justify  the 
inference  that  our  meetings  are  in  any  sense  society 
functions”  and  the  circumstance  that  many  ladies  were 
present  is  assuredly  a  matter  for  satisfaction  since  so 
many  give  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  service  to 
forward  a  cause  they  have  greatly’  at  heart. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  F.  Shee,  Secretary. 

The  National  Service  League, 

72  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


SPAIN  AND  CATALONIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  June,  1906. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  in  your  last 
number  evoked  bv  y’our  article  “  Spain  and  England  , 
but  surely  the  writer’s  assumption  that  it  contains  a 
“disguised  accusation  against  Catalonia  is  unwar¬ 
ranted.  You  admitted  that  Catalonia  is  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  industrious  province  ot  Spain,  and  that 
ft  believes  itself  to  be  taxed  and  overridden  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  stagnant  portion  of 
the  country  much  as  Ulster  believes  would  be  the 
result  for  itself  in  Ireland  under  Home  Rule.  Cata¬ 
lonia  will  be  amply  justified  in  bringing  all  its  influence 
to  bear  to  reform  the  existing  conditions  of  Spanish 
government  and  to  secure  for  itself  adequate  power 
in  the  national  Government.  Nevertheless  your  corre¬ 
spondent  says  nothing  to  overthrow  your  theory,  which 
is  indeed  founded  upon  the  experience  of  all  time,  that 
no  nation  can  become  an  efficient  political  entity  till  its 
component  parts  are  fused  into  one  coherent  body'. 
This  has  been  the  story  of  all  states,  of  England 
and  Scotland,  of  France,  of  Germany  and  Italy  in 
more  recent  day’s.  Would  Brittany  and  Guiennc 
have  progressed  in  isolation  as  they  have  done  when 
component  parts  of  France  ?  A  province  can  retain  its 
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characteristic  features  and  yet  become  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  a  great  monarchy.  Catalonia  would  do  better 
to  try  to  leaven  the  Spanish  kingdom  rather  than  remain 
outside.  In  these  days  a  small  and  isolated  country 
remains  a  contemptible  fraction  as  Hungary  may  dis¬ 
cover  to  her  cost.  Catalonia  deserves  much  sympathy, 
but  will  ruin  her  own  future  and  that  of  Spain  by 
obstinate  isolation. 

I  am  yours, 

W.  B.  Duffield. 


A  NATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  14  June. 

Sir, — I  observe  on  page  731  of  your  issue  of  the 
9th  inst.  that  you  discuss  my  suggestion  for  creating  a 
new  office  in  the  British  Government,  connected  with 
and  subordinate  to  the  Colonial  Office,  apd  specially 
charged  with  native  affairs.  You  then  state  that  I 
seem  to  show  that  such  a  portfolio  is  not  necessary 
and  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  approval  in  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  when  I  say  that  “  every  colony”  (of 
course  this  means  every  self-governing  colony)  which 
has  natives  under  its  charge  has  such  a  minister.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  that  good  machinery  secures 
good  government  and  therefore  that  self-governing 
colonies,  having  a  superior  administrative  machinery 
for  governing  natives,  will  govern  them  better  than  the 
Imperial  Government.  But  this  argument  is  double- 
edged,  for  while  it  may  be  used  to  emancipate  self- 
governing  colonies  from  Imperial  control  in  native 
affairs,  it  may  equally  be  used  to  subject  Crown  colonies 
to  the  machinery  indicated.  It  is  clear  that  Crown 
colonies,  which  cannot  govern  themselves,  cannot 
govern  their  own  natives,  and  hence  will  be  best 
directed  in  their  native  affairs  by  the  machinery  indi¬ 
cated — i.e.  by  a  native  Commissioner  in  England  super¬ 
vising  the  local  administration,  a  machinery  modelled 
on  that  of  native  administration  in  self-governing 
colonies. 

But  I  brought  forward  unimpeachable  evidence  from 
first-hand  authorities  (and  I  have  more  if  necessary  to 
bring  forward)  to  show  that,  even  with  superior 
machinery,  the  self-governing  colonies  had  in  some 
cases  failed  to  give  justice  and  satisfaction  to  the 
natives.  What,  I  contended,  is  more  important  than 
mechanism  is  the  spirit  informing  it.  The  first  requisite 
to  develop  some  such  spirit  is  to  elaborate  some  general 
principles  of  native  policy,  specially  adapted  to  local 
circumstances,  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  That  there 
are  infinite  difficulties  in  the  way  I  never  denied  ;  but 
the  way  to  remove  difficulties  is  to  realize  them.  And 
considering  the  vast  importance,  which  the  future 
treatment  of  native  races  has  for  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  construction  of  cer¬ 
tain  machinery  at  the  centre.  Your  own  argument 
appears  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  this  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  if  applied  to  the  treatment  of  natives  in  all  our 
colonies,  other  than  self-governing.  Mine  goes  a  little 
further,  and  contends  that  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
self-governing  colonies  as  well,  though  “  infinite  tact 
would  be  required  to  work  such  a  scheme  ”.  An  imita¬ 
tion  of  colonial  machinery  might  even  be  looked  on  by 
the  self-governing  colonies  as  a  form  of  flattery,  if  only 
they  could  realise  that — in  native  policy — all  parts  of  the 
Empire  should  be  interdependent,  and  should  unite  to 
secure  in  this  direction  at  least  cohesion  and  uniformity. 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  W.  V.  Temperley. 


THE  KING’S  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — O,  dear,  dear,  here  is  a  gentleman  with  a 
Scots  name  criticising  English!  “But”  is  never  a  1 
preposition,  my  good  friend,  neither  is  “except”. 
“Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove.”  “The  last  house 
but  one.”  “  But  ”  is  “  be  out  ”  ;  and  “  Whence  all  but 
he”  means  “all,  be  he  out”.  “He  went  out  of  the 
room  before  I  ”  is  shocking.  It  must  needs  be  “  before  : 
me  ”,  i.e.  in  the  order  of  precedence  ;  or  “  before  I 
did  ”,  i.e.  in  the  order  of  time.  A.  G.  1 


REVIEWS. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  AS  STATESMAN. 

“  The  Duke  of  Argyll :  Autobiography  and  Memoirs.” 
Edited  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll.  2  vols. 
London :  Murray.  1906.  36s.  net. 

THE  Duke  of  Argyll  opens  his  autobiography  with 
the  characteristically  sensible  remark  that  “  family- 
history  and  genealogies  are  almost  always  wearisome  ”, 
and,  “except  when  they'  tell  with  unusual  clearness  on 
the  great  question  of  heredity”  that  “  they  are  as  use¬ 
less  as  they  are  tedious”.  Unfortunately  the  Duke 
departs  from  his  resolution  not  to  inflict  upon  others 
what  has  often  been  irksome  to  himself.  For  he  devotes 
more  than  fifty  pages  to  his  “  forbears  ”.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  note  that  his  grandmother  was  the  celebrated 
Irish  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  “the  duchess  with 
two  tails”,  who  was  so  rude  to  Boswell  and  so  polite 
to  Dr.  Johnson  :  that  his  mother  was  not  an  aristocrat, 
being  a  Miss  Joan  Glassell,  of  a  respectable  Lowland 
stock  :  and  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  the  second 
son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is  not  uninteresting 
to  speculate  what  “  plain  Mr.  Campbell  ”  would  have 
done  in  life  if  his  uncle  had  left  an  heir,  or  if  his  brother 
had  lived.  Probably  he  would  have  been  a  distinguished 
man  of  science  ;  or,  quite  as  likely,  a  great  judge,  for 
he  had  the  legal  mind  together  with  great  rhetorical 
power,  the  latter  quality  doubtless  due  to  the  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  Duke  was  himself  impressed 
by  the  potency  of  the  Keltic  element  in  his  breeding. 
He  succeeded  as  eighth  Duke  in  1847  and  married, 
“  en  premieres  noces”,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  thus  uniting  himself  with  the  most  powerful 
family  of  the  day.  He  was  a  member  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  Cabinet,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about 
the  Crimean  War  which  is  very  interesting.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll’s  literary'  gift  was  considerable,  as  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  speeches,  but  by  his  descriptive  criticism 
of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  samples.  “  Dr. 
Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  was  indeed  an  admirable 
speaker,  but  never  spoke  on  secular  affairs,  and  I  heard 
him  only  once.  It  was  delightful  speaking,  not  from 
any  fire,  or  poetry,  or  enthusiasm,  but  from  a  charming 
voice,  from  sentences  in  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  most 
perfect  grammatical  construction,  and  from  a  fine 
intonation.  They  were  the  speeches  of  a  highly-cul¬ 
tivated  man,  clear,  judicial  in  tone,  and  persuasive.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  spoke  in 
the  House,  Lord  Melbourne  listened  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  rushed  out  of  the  House  to  bring  back  one  of 
his  colleagues,  who  had  left  it  to  write  letters  in  the 
robing-room,  calling  out,  ‘  I  say,  I  say,  come  here, 
come  here!  We’ve  got  the  devil  of  a  Bishop!’”  Or 
take  this  description  of  Lord  Brougham,  “then  the 
mere  shadow  of  himself.  It  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  contended  on  quite 
equal  terms  with  George  Canning.  It  seemed  some¬ 
how  as  if  he  had  been  quenched— by'  lack  of  fire  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  He  was  perpetually  speak¬ 
ing,  or  rather  talking,  for  I  never  heard  one  great 
speech  from  him  on  any  subject.  And  yet  he  retained 
all  the  mechanism  of  oratory,  to  a  degree  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  man.  He  spoke  sentences  with  the- 
most  complicated  parentheses,  yet  always  returning 
with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  main  structure  of  the 
sentence,  after  having  marked  off  the  deviation  by 
some  appropriate  change  of  tone,  or  of  gesture,  or  of 
both.  For,  indeed,  his  gestures  were  marvellous.  His 
nose  was  flourished  in  harmony  with  his  fingers,  of  which 
he  made  use  more  after  the  example  of  the  gesticulating 
Italians  than  of  our  more  staid  and  sober  race.  His 
very'  thumbs  were  eloquent.  The  power  of  glare  which 
he  threw  into  his  small  and  cold  grey  eye  when  he 
wished  to  express  indignation  was  wonderful.  1  think 
it  quite  possible  that  if  he  had  even  then  been  sent  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  handling  of  great 
questions  of  public  policy',  he  might  have  become  again 
a  formidable  power.  As  it  was,  I  never  heard  from 
him  a  single  speech  of  any  force,  nor  a  single  remark 
worth  remembering.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  to  w horn 
Disraeli’s  epithet  of  ‘  an  extinct  volcano  ’  could  be 
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applied  with  literal  truth,  it  was  to  Lord  Brougham.” 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  began  his  political  life  as  a  Peelite, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  conceive  a 
most  unphilosophical  hatred  of  Disraeli.  “  In  the 
session  of  1846  I  was  present  at  many  of  the  debates 
both  in  the  Commons  and  in  the  Lords.  I  heard  Peel 
open  and  defend  his  case  with,  as  I  thought,  irrefutable 
logic.  I  heard  the  young  and  fantastic  adventurer, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  begin  those  personal  assaults  on  the 
great  minister  which  brought  him  into  prominence.  I 
confess  I  hated  them  and  the  man  who  made  them. 
They  were  purely  personal,  nothing  but  a  series  of 
clever  invectives,  carefully  prepared,  glancing  even 
with  great  skill  at  individual  peculiarities,  but  never 
containing  any  serious  convictions.  They  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  attacks  of  a  condottiere.  Nothing  but  the 
-excited  passions  of  men  who  thought  they  had  been 
betrayed  could  have  made  those  attacks  otherwise 
than  offensive  to  any  assembly  of  English  gentlemen.” 
This  is  rather  commonplace  criticism  of  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  invective  in  the  English  language.  Of 
course  Disraeli  was  personal  :  he  was  attacking  a  lost 
leader,  who  had  sold  his  party.  Were  not  Junius,  and 
Burke  and  Fox  personal?  But  the  curious  thing  is 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  writing  fifty  years  later,  when 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  dead  for  ten  years,  main¬ 
tains  the  same  view  of  his  character  —  namely,  that 
Disraeli  was  merely  a  bold  and  lucky  political  gambler. 
“Disraeli  is  the  greatest  myth  that  I  know”,  said  a 
Conservative  statesman  to  the  Duke.  “  This  mythical 
atmosphere  enveloped  him  from  the  first.  The  popular 
idea,  propagated  alike  by  friends  and  foes,  has  been 
that  by  the  sheer  strong  swimming  of  extraordinary 
genius  he  breasted  innumerable  opposing  currents  ; 
that  the  accidents  of  opportunity  did  little  for  him,  and 
that  he  was  even  handicapped  in  the  race  for  power 
by  every  kind  of  external  difficulty  and  disadvantage. 
All  this  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Never  perhaps  has  any  politician  been  so 
favoured  by  the  extraordinary  accidents  of  external 
circumstances.”  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  secession 
from  the  Conservative  party  of  the  Peelites  cleared  out 
of  Disraeli’s  way  “  at  one  fell  swoop  every  single  man 
of  recognised  parliamentary  experience  and  ability  who 
could  possibly  be  thought  of  as  a  leader  ”,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  undoubtedly 
a  stroke  of  luck.  Disraeli  was  then  “like  a  subaltern 
in  a  great  battle  where  every  single  superior  officer  was 
killed  or  wounded  ”.  All  this  is  true,  but  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  mistaken  in  declaring  that  his  race  and  social 
position  were  not  disabilities.  Politics  were  a  much 
more  aristocratic  business  then  than  they  are  now  ;  and 
one  has  only  to  read  the  stories  of  his  elections  at 
Maidstone  and  Shrewsbury,  and  to  consult  the  pages 
of  “Punch”,  and  the  contemporary  press,  to  realise 
how  strong  was  the  general  feeling  against  the  alien, 
the  Hebrew  adventurer.  Even  to-day  half  the  difficulty 
about  South  Africa  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
are  mixed  up  in  it.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  have 
it  that  “when  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  the 
official  leaders  and  of  others  from  the  Conservative 
ranks,  an  absolute  vacuum  was  created,  into  which 
Dizzy  was  just  the  man  to  step.  He  had  no  opinions  of 
his  own.  He  had  no  traditions  with  which  to  break. 
He  was  free  to  play  with  prejudices  in  which  he  did  not 
share,  and  to  express  passions  which  were  not  his  own, 
•except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tinged  with  personal 
resentment”.  This  was  the  common  view  of  Disraeli 
taken  by  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  :  Acton,  who 
disliked  Disraeli  but  thought  him  as  great  almost  as 
"Stein,  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  It  is  a  false 
and  ungenerous  estimate,  which  we  are  surprised  to 
•find  echoed  by  so  just  and  original  an  observer  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  scourged  all 
who  came  across  his  path,  except  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston  and  Russell,  who  were  so  much  older  that 
even  the  McCallum  More  looked  up  to  them  with  the 
innocent  respect  of  youth.  We  have  heard  the  Duke  on 
Disraeli  :  now  let  us  hear  him  to  Gladstone.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  estrangement  from  Gladstone  grew 
gradually  from  1874,  when  the  Duke  did  not  regret 
his  chief’s  defeat,  saying,  “  I  am  not  a  Radical,  and 
jnany  of  the  extreme  joints  of  our  tail  had  been  wagging 


too  much  ”.  The  first  serious  rupture  occurred  in 
1881  over  the  three  F’s  in  the  Land  Act  of  that  year. 
The  Duke  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  thing  to  multiply 
owners  by  a  system  of  State-aided  purchase  ;  and  quite 
a  different  thing  to  create  an  unworkable  system  of 
dual  ownership,  by  giving  a  man  the  right  to  sell  what 
he  had  not  paid  for  and  did  not  own.  Of  course  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  right ; 
but  at  the  time  his  irrefragable  logic  had  no  effect, 
and  he  resigned,  in  spite  of  Gladstone’s  desperate 
efforts  to  get  him  to  stay,  and  still  more  frantic 
attempts  to  close  his  mouth.  The  Duke’s  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Gladstone  must  have  been  the  most  valuable 
discipline  to  which  that  statesman  was  ever  subjected. 
We  have  only  space  to  give  a  few  extracts,  but  we 
recommend  everyone  to  read  these  letters,  as  they  are 
models  of  shrewd  logic  based  on  common  sense  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  fearless  protests  against  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  rights  of  property.  “  It  is,  what  you  say, 
a  concession  to  political  danger,  and  the  fear  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition  is  not  the  fear  to  which  you  are  in 
any  way  exposed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  recom¬ 
mending  Catholic  Emancipation  once  said,  ‘  Pm  afraid 
of  Ireland’.  This  seems  tome  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  parts  of  the  Bill.  But  this  is  an  argument 
which  you  will  not  use  in  public,  and  so  you  are  driven 
to  the  use  of  arguments  on  the  merits,  which  I  can¬ 
not  at  all  agree  in.”  How  true  this  is  of  most  of 
Gladstone’s  Irish  policy  !  During  the  General  Election 
of  1885,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  preaching  dis¬ 
establishment  and  the  doctrine  of  ransom,  and  Glad¬ 
stone  was  endeavouring  to  keep  the  peace  between 
him  and  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  wrote:  “The  funda¬ 
mentals  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  property,  and  of 
legislative  authority,  are  now  all  thrown  into  the 
crucible  of  discussion,  and  the  worst  heresies  are  now 
taught  by  the  men  whom  you  are  to  lead.  ‘  Let  us 
postpone  this  ’,  is  the  word  of  command  now.  I 
don’t  think  this  is  possible,  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  do 
I  think  it  enough.  Men’s  minds  are  being  led  to  con¬ 
sider  certain  proposals  as  ‘  open  questions  ’  which 
ought  to  be  as  much  ‘closed’  as  the  Decalogue.”  So 
disgusted  was  this  free  and  clear  thinker  by  the  trend 
of  events  that  he  finally  became  a  complete  cynic  in 
politics.  “  Every  item  of  Liberal  policy  for  many  years 
has  been  taken  up  under  the  pressures  and  induce¬ 
ments  of  some  party  move.  You  know  it  was  so  with 
the  Whigs  about  Protection  in  Peel’s  time.  It  has 
been  so  ever  since  ;  avowedly  so  in  respect  of  the 
county  franchise.  .  .  .  Rosebery  expressed  it  with 
beautiful  simplicity  when  he  said  in  some  speech  this 
year,  ‘  Whatever  wave  of  public  opinion  we  see 
advancing,  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  be  on  the  crest  of 
it  !  ’  And  this  is  called  leadership.  .  .  .  Month  by 
month  I  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  paramount  direction,  nothing  but 
slip  and  slide — what  Scotchmen  call  ‘  slithering  ’.” 


MOGREB  STILL. 

“  Morocco  of  To-day.  Crowned  by  the  French  Academy.” 
By  Eugene  Aubin.  London  :  Dent.  1906.  6s.  net. 

IN  France,  to  approach  a  book  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  without  due  reverence,  would  be  like 
going  up  to  a  saint  and  bonneting  him  with  his  halo. 
Did  we  not  know  the  book  was  a  good  and  well-written 
book  (having  read  it  in  French)  we  confess  we  should 
have  been  prejudiced  against  it,  so  much  does  the 
mind  of  Anglo-Saxon  man  revolt  from  royal  roads  to 
anything  and  so  apt  is  it  to  view  with  suspicion  the 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  bodies  corporate. 
We  the  great  discerning  and  intelligent  public  like  to 
crown  our  own  authors,  but  not  with  laurel  leaves. 
Our  method  is  that  of  the  numismatist,  who  only 
valued  coins  struck  in  the  present  and  preceding  reigns. 
In  spite  however  of  the  crown  and  air  of  favouritism 
which  somehow  crowning  gives,  the  book  is  excellent. 
In  fact  it  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  upon 
the  subject,  of  to-day.  The  author  who  was  ignorant 
of  Arabic,  and  only  passed  six  months  or  so  in  the 
Mogr^b,  cannot  pretend  to  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  the  land,  such  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Meakin  or 
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Mr.  Harris  has  attained.  He  has  no  grace  of  style,  as 
Loti,  in  his  “  Au  Maroc  ”,  has,  nor  has  he  penetrated, 
after  the  fashion  of  Foucauld  or  Benitez,  at  the  danger 
of  his  life,  amongst  the  wilder  tribes.  Naturally  he  does 
not  challenge  competition  with  the  learned  German 
lawyer,  Dr.  Vassel,  who  has  written  on  Moorish 
law'  better  than  any  Cadi  in  the  land.  But  if  the 
present  book  is  unpretentious  (all  but  its  crown)  it 
forms  the  best  account  yet  written  of  the  machinery  of 
government  at  Fez  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  state.  The  chapter  on  administration  and 
the  way  in  which  the  various  tribes  furnish  their  quota 
to  the  army  (or  did  so,  before  the  present  reign)  is 
masterly,  and  that  upon  society  in  Fez  is  excellent, 
furnishing  details  which  show  the  author  did  not 
lose  his  time  with  Europeans  but  went  at  once  right  to 
the  fountain-head  amongst  the  Moors.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  the  services  of  Si  Kaddur  ben  Ghabrit,  an 
Algerian  dragoman  of  great  intelligence  in  the  French 
governmental  service,  and  thus  collected  information 
which  to  an  ordinary  traveller  would  have  been  quite 
beyond  his  reach.  Moreover  at  the  time  he  lived  in 
Fez  (from  February  1903  until  the  end  of  August  of  the 
same  year)  France  was  the  Power  which  bulked  the 
largest  in  the  public  eye,  and  Orientals  of  all  kinds  are 
special  worshippers  of  the  sun  rising,  and  see  as  if  by 
instinct  when  the  smallest  cloud  springs  up  and  drifts 
across  its  face.  His  travels  up  and  down  the  country, 
from  Tangier  to  Morocco  City,  up  to  the  castle  of  the 
Glaui  in  the  Atlas  and  his  due  visit  as  befits  a 
Frenchman  to  Wazdn,  are  well  described,  but  are  not 
interesting  to  those  who  have  read  in  English  the 
books  of  Messrs.  Meakin,  Harris,  Bensusan,  and  a 
hundred  others,  who  know  the  country  well. 

Still  it  is  nice,  in  these  the  days  of  comfortable  butcher¬ 
ing  sport,  when  no  one  travels  anywhere  but  to  make 
“bags”,  taking  his  “  batterie  de  cuisine”  and  his 
valet  with  him,  and  sitting  down  in  evening  clothes 
(dinner-jacket,  not  the  claw-hammer  coat)  after  the 
slaughter  and  the  photograph  depicting  the  sportsman 
(usually  of  a  meanish  presence)  with  his  splay-foot 
upon  a  dead  giraffe,  to  find  a  man  who  cares  for 
nature  for  herself.  He  talks  of  “the  long  journeys  on 
horseback  through  a  country  of  perpetual  flowers  ;  the 
camp  pitched  at  sunset  on  the  spot  gained  by  the  day’s 
ride  .  .  .  nothing  could  have  been  better  suited  to  bring 
out  that  incomparable  charm  possessed  by  Morocco 
for  those  who  find  in  movement  and  in  struggle  the 
supreme  joy  of  their  lives  ”.  This  is  the  spirit  of  a 
really  civilised  man,  the  animal  of  whom  one  hears  so 
much,  but  seldom  sees  in  this,  the  world  of  cant. 

The  book,  when  it  appeared  in  French  two  or  three 
years  ago,  was  in  a  way  more  valuable  than  now.  All 
seemed  to  point  to  the  disruption  of  Morocco,  and  to 
the  ruin  of  its  Government.  The  apple  appeared  ripe 
and  just  about  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  France.  The 
Pretender  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  Fez  itself 
was  ready  for  revolt.  Since  then,  all  has  turned  out 
quite  differently  from  what  a  reasonable  man  might  have 
predicted  judging  by  events.  The  Pretender  has  lost 
ground.  The  tribes  that  formerly  supported  him  have 
fallen  away,  and  he  himself  is  said  to  tax  those  tribes 
'Who  have  remained,  as  heavily  as  did  the  Sultan,  and 
they  are  ready  to  rebel.  Besides,  rebellions  which  do 
not  progress,  are  doomed  to  failure,  in  the  same  way  a 
tide  when  it  has  reached  its  height  is  bound  to  ebb. 
The  French  from  being  the  most  influential  Power  have 
lost  all  prestige  with  the  Moors,  and  the  much  talked-of 
conference  at  Algeciras  appears  to  have  but  given  the 
Government  another  lease  of  life. 

With  these  exceptions  which  but  point  once  more  to 
the  great  danger  of  all  prophecy,  the  book  is  highly 
valuable  to  careful  students  of  the  old-world  and 
Oriental  polity  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been 
pursued  at  Fez.  All  other  Moslem  States  have  come 
to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  European 
Powers  ;  their  customs  have  been  lost  ;  even  the 
style  of  letters  and  address  are  altered  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  times.  A  letter  written  by  a  Cairene 
Arab  when  translated  reads  more  or  less  as  would  a 
letter  written  by  a  European,  but  written  in  Morocco 
it  could  figure  in  the  pages  of  the  “Arabian  Nights  ”,  or 
any  other  Oriental  story  written  a  thousand  years  ago, 
both  as  to  phrasing  and  to  words.  But  in  the  com¬ 


position  of  its  Government,  Morocco  is  as  archaic  to 
the  full  as  in  its  letter-writing.  Offices,  now  forgotten 
everywhere,  here  flourish,  and  the  whole  system,  with 
all  its  curious  names  of  officers  and  curious  functions 
are  fully  dealt  with  by  the  writer  of  the  book.  In 
reading  it  a  man  may  learn  exactly  how  the  Government 
was  carried  on  in  Cordoba,  Granada,  Seville,  in  all  the 
various  Moslem  States  of  Spain,  and  how  most  pro¬ 
bably  the  caliphs  at  Damascus  ruled,  lived  and  passed 
their  lives.  By  studying  the  chapters  on  the  “  Makhzen  ”, 
a  man  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  method 
by  means  of  which  Morocco  and  her  Sultans  have  kept 
the  world  of  Europe  at  arm’s  length  for  centuries,  and 
at  the  same  time  contrived  to  invest  their  court  with 
so  much  prestige  in  the  natives’  eyes  that  its  least 
word  was  law.  This  and  the  fact  of  the  half-sacred 
character  the  Sultan  bears  have  made  all  negotiations  so 
impossible  ;  and  it  is  well  to  understand  that  Orientals 
only  respect  force,  and  before  using  it,  Europe  might 
pause  to  think  whether  after  all  she  has  a  right  to  force 
our  way  of  life,  of  which  the  hatred  between  classes 
and  the  unemployed  are  two  of  the  most  salient 
symptoms,  on  the  protesting  Moors. 

No  one  who  reads  the  book  of  which  we  treat  can 
shut  it  without  curiosity  about  a  system  and  a  polity 
so  different  from  our  own.  No  one  can  say  the  people 
who  have  evolved  a  theory  and  a  form  of  government, 
so  complicated,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  adapted  to  the 
land  in  which  they  live,  are  savages.  Luckily  the  writer 
of  the  book  is  not  consumed  by  that  strange  zeal  for 
reformation  which  besets  so  many  men  abroad,  who  in 
their  homes  are  staunch  conservatives,  and  pass  their 
days  lamenting  that  the  stocks  have  disappeared  and 
Bridewell  and  the  Fleet  have  been  pulled  down,  by  an 
encroaching  age,  bereft  of  reverence  for  the  past.  He 
satisfies  himself  with  writing  soberly  (as  usually  a 
Frenchman  does)  and  without  sentiment,  upon  things 
as  he  sees  them,  and  whilst  he  marks  the  evident  decay 
into  which  all  has  fallen  throughout  the  land  he  is  not 
ready  straight  to  apply  his  earthquake-healing  pill,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  brethren  who  can  see  nothing  good 
that  is  not  forged  on  their  own  little  pewter  anvils, 
either  at  Brixton,  or  at  Asni£res. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

“  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt.”  Yols.  I. -IV.  By  J.  H, 
Breasted.  Chicago  :  University  Press ;  London  : 
Luzac.  1906.  12s.  6d.  each. 

“  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Persian  Conquest.”  By  J.  H.  Breasted.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906. 

AND  still  they  come  !  Before  we  have  had  time  to 
read  and  digest  one  history  of  Pharaonic  Egypt, 
another  appears  with  a  claim  to  popular  favour.  The 
latest,  however,  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  and 
well-trained  Egyptologist  who  has  more  than  a  usual 
right  to  speak  at  first  hand.  And  it  does  not  come 
alone.  Like  Mommsen’s  famous  “  History  of  Rome” 
Professor  Breasted’s  “History  of  Egypt”  is  accompanied 
by  pieces  justificatives  in  the  shape  of  four  volumes  of 
“  Ancient  Records”  in  which  he  gives  translations  and 
full  descriptions  of  his  historical  materials.  The  plan 
is  an  excellent  one ;  while  the  history  itself  is  not 
encumbered  with  philological  or  palaeographic  discus¬ 
sions  which  are  useless  to  the  historian  or  ordinary 
reader,  those  who  would  test  the  Professor’s  state¬ 
ments  and  know  upon  what  they  are  based  will  find  all 
that  they  want  in  a  separate  and  convenient  form. 
The  “Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  ”,  extending  from  the 
old  to  the  latest  empires,  were  a  happy  idea  of  the 
late  Principal  Harper  of  Chicago  which  has  been  ably 
realised  by  Professor  Breasted. 

The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  work 
as  perfect  as  possible  by  collating  the  published 
texts  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  originals.  What 
he  says  about  the  difficulty  of  copying  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  correctly  and  the  inaccuracies  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  copies  of  them  is  unfortunately  too  true.  An 
inaccurate  translation  of  an  historical  inscription  of 
Egypt  or  Assyria  is  usually  the  result  of  an  inaccurate 
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copy  of  the  text.  But  the  same  is  the  case  also  with 
other  ancient  records,  even  with  the  Old  Testament. 
Where  the  English  version  of  an  Old  Testament 
passage  makes  no  sense  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
it  is  the  Hebrew  text  that  is  at  fault.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  human  work  is  infallible,  not  even  that  of  a 
modern  Egyptologist.  Professor  Breasted  himself 
cannot  claim  inerrancy,  however  much  he  may  have 
improved  upon  his  predecessors.  And  with  increased 
knowledge  of  a  language  and  a  system  of  writing, 
improvement  is  inevitable.  But  up  to  the  last  where 
the  text  is  difficult  to  read,  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  the  reading  will  remain.  In  history,  however,  for 
practical  purposes  the  uncertainty  is  generally  unim¬ 
portant,  as  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
show  ;  in  most  cases  the  general  sense  of  a  passage  is 
not  affected  by  the  uncertainties  of  a  particular  read¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  only  where  proper  names  and  dates  are 
involved  that  absolute  accuracy  becomes  a  question  of 
prime  importance. 

During  the  last  decade  our  knowledge  of  early 
Egyptian  history  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  archaeology.  Hardly  had  Professor  Erman 
announced  that  “the  age  of  discovery  was  past”  and 
that  the  Egyptologist  had  henceforth  only  to  devote 
himself  to  a  study  of  grammar,  when  the  new  era 
began.  The  monuments  of  the  first  two  dynasties 
were  laid  bare,  with  all  their  startling  revelations  in  the 
way  of  art,  script  and  culture  ;  the  Egyptians  who  had 
been  denied  “  the  historical  sense  ”  were  found  to  have 
kept  a  careful  chronological  record  from  the  earliest 
epoch  of  their  history  ;  and  behind  recorded  history 
a  long  antecedent  “  prehistoric  ”  period  has  come  to 
light  which  archaeology  is  making  as  well  known  to 
us  as  the  historic  period  itself. 

Of  all  this  Professor  Breasted  has  made  full  use. 
Little  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  the  story 
is  put  together  out  of  it  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  way. 
That  he  is  a  philologist  rather  than  an  archaeologist 
is  indeed  evident,  but  the  archaeological  evidence  is 
treated  with  completeness  and  sound  judgment.  And 
on  the  philological  side  there  is  no  other  history  of 
ancient  Egypt  except  the  well-known  one  of  Brugsch 
which  gives  the  monumental  facts  in  such  detail  or 
with  so  much  authority.  The  account  of  the  religious 
revolution  under  the  Heretic  King  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  is  especially  noteworthy.  Altogether  Professor 
Breasted’s  book  is  one  of  the  best  histories  of  ancient 
Egypt  that  have  yet  been  put  into  the  hands  either  of 
the  student  or  of  the  general  public. 

Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  numerous  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  text.  They  have  been  selected 
with  great  care,  they  are  mostly  photographs,  and 
many  of  them,  whether  as  works  of  art  or  as  scientific 
aids,  are  above  praise.  In  themselves  they  indicate  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate. 

Unfortunately  Professor  Breasted  has  adopted  the 
impossible  date  of  “  The  Berlin  School  ”  for  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  If  the  statement  in  the  Kahun  papyri,  that 
the  feast  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  took  place  in  the 
eighth  month  of  a  particular  year  of  that  dynasty,  could 
be  interpreted  only  in  one  fashion,  it  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  throw  back  the  chronology  of  the  event  by  a 
whole  Sothic  period.  But  a  discovery  recently  made 
proves  that  there  was  no  fixed  calendar  at  the  time,  and 
this  latest  attempt  to  determine  Egyptian  chronology  by 
astronomical  help  thus  goes  the  way  of  its  predecessors. 
Egyptologists  seldom  seem  to  understand  that  unless 
we  already  know  the  year  from  other  sources,  the 
absence  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  observation  demanded 
by  science  prevents  it  from  being  fixed  by  means  of  a 
mere  reference  to  an  astronomical  event.  In  a  future 
edition  of  the  history  the  dates  preceding  the  rise  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  should  be  all  revised,  or  better 
suppressed.  For  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  the  chrono¬ 
logy  is  settled  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  through 
the  synchronisms  established  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
letters  with  the  Assyro-Babylonian  dates. 

In  his  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt 
Professor  Breasted  has  interchanged  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  Nekhen  and  Nekheb.  Nekhen  or  Hieraconpolis 
was  not  only  the  royal  palace  but  also  the  capital, 
whereas  Nekheb,  the  modern  El-Kab,  was  merely  the 


fortress-sanctuary  which  protected  the  Nile  end  of  the 
road  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Memphis 
derived  its  name  of  “  White  Wall”  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  “the  White  Kingdom”  of  the 
north.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  name  was  due  to  the 
whitewash  with  which  the  city  walls  were  decorated. 
Nekhen  was  also  called  “  White  ”,  and  Nekhen  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “White  Kingdom”. 
“  Kallimma-Sin  ”,  again,  as  the  name  of  a  Babylonian 
king,  is  non-existent  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  faulty  copy 
of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets.  And  we  must  protest 
against  Manetho’s  reference  to  the  power  of  the  As¬ 
syrians  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  conquest 
of  Egypt  being  entitled  “  absurd  ”.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
in  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  onwards  “  Assyrian  ” 
means  Babylonian,  it  is  Professor  Breasted’s  system  of 
chronology  which  is  absurd.  Under  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Babylon  (that  is  to  say  from  b.c.  2300)  the  Babylonian 
empire  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Kassite  conquest  of  Babylonia  (b.c.  1800) 
that  the  empire  came  to  an  end.  When,  therefore,  the 
Hyksos  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nile  about  b.c.  2100 
the  dominant  power  in  Canaan  was  that  of  Babylonia, 
and  a  very  formidable  power  it  was.  The  traces  of  the- 
Tvvelfth  Dynasty  found  at  Gezer  in  southern  Palestine 
must  necessarily  go  back  to  an  age  antecedent  to  that 
of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  IRELAND. 

“The  Life  and  Writings  of  S,  Patrick,”  with  Appen 
dices,  &c.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tuam.  Dublin  :  Gill ;  Sealy,  Bryers  and 
Walker.  10s.  net. 

“Early  Christian  Ireland"  (Epochs  of  Irish  History).. 
By  Eleanor  Hull.  London:  Nutt.  Dublin:  Gill. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

F  we  have  delayed  our  notice  of  Archbishop  Healy’s 
very  interesting  “Life  of  S.  Patrick”,  we  would 
plead  that  it  is  no  light  task  to  master  a  book  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages,  largely  concerned  with  the. 
examination  of  very  difficult  and  obscure  details,  to 
which  the  publishers  have  not  provided  an  index.  We 
discussed  Professor  Bury’s  book  on  the  same  subject 
fully  last  autumn,  so  we  need  not  dwell  now  upon 
the’main  features  of  the  saint’s  career.  But  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  do  not  understand  Dr.  Healy’s  attitude 
towards  the  work  of  his  fellow-student.  Until  we 
reached  page  536  of  the  present  volume  we  had  no 
reason  to  think  the  Archbishop  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Professor,  but  at  that  point  he  is  cited  as  holding  an 
untenable  view  on  the  date  of  S.  Patrick’s  death.  Dr. 
Healy,  conservative  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  thinks 
that  S.  Patrick  died  at  the  age  of  120  in  493.  Dr. 
Bury  gives  excellent  reasons  (which  his  opponent 
ignores)  for  placing  the  event  in  461,  when,  he  con¬ 
siders,  Patrick  was  72  years  of  age.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  points  in  his  work  is  his  clear  ex¬ 
planation  how  it  came  about  that  Patrick  was  credited 
by  early  authorities  with  the  same  number  of  years 
as  Moses.  Both  writers  accept  the  year  432 — -for 
which  the  authority  is  conclusive — as  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  Patrick’s  mission  in  Ireland.  But 
Dr.  Healy  is  so  attached  to  the  120-year-long  life 
that  he  seriously  argues  that  Patrick  could  not  haver 
died  (scilicet  at  120)  about  461,  because  in  that  case  he 
must  have  been  over  eighty  when  he  began  to  preach 
in  Ireland  !  This  question  is  a  crucial  point,  and  for 
any  subsequent  writer  to  ignore  the  close  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  Professor  Bury  reaches  his  con¬ 
clusions  is  simply  to  put  himself  out  of  court  as  a 
critical  authority. "  It  is  a  minor  matter  that  Dr.  Healy 
gives  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sen  Patrick  (Old  Patrick) 
without  referring  to  the  weighty  reasons  for  believing 
that  person  to  have  been  a  figment.  We  are  confident 
of  the  Archbishop’s  sincerity  in  upholding  the  traditional 
versions,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  public  which  pre¬ 
sumably  is  addressed  in  his  pages  that  he  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  notice  the  arguments  of  a  first-rate 
authority. 

The  book,  in  fact,  is  hagiological  more  than  bio¬ 
graphical,  and  as  an  account  of  the  traditions  and 
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legends  which  centre  round  the  Apostle  of  Erin  it  has 
great  charm.  Dr.  Healy  follows  the  missionary  journeys 
of  the  Saint  with  loving  care,  and  his  very  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  Irish  archaeology  and  topography  enables  him 
to  reconstruct  the  story  in  a  vivid  manner.  He  hardly 
lays  sufficient  stress  on  the  lateness  of  most  of  the 
Lives  on  which  he  draws,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  just  as  late  interpolations  were  made  into  the 
Homeric  Catalogue  of  Ships  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of 
certain  Greek  cities,  so  many  districts  in  Ireland  laid 
unfounded  claims  to  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the 
patron  Saint.  It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  that,  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Patrick 
was  never  formally  canonised  by  the  Church,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  Dr.  Healy  does  not  mention  this  point. 

The  Archbishop  treats  the  miraculous  side  of  Patrick’s 
life  (largely  resting  on  a  work  written  perhaps  five 
hundred  years  later)  in  a  manner  which,  if  we  cannot 
always  agree  with  him,  claims  respect  for  its  dignity  and 
judgment.  He  recognises  the  fact  of  late  unfounded  ac¬ 
cretions,  and  refuses  to  credit  the  saint  with  the  aimless 
vindictiveness  attributed  to  him  by  mediaeval  writers. 
Patrick  came  to  convert  the  Irish,  not  to  coerce  them. 
The  appendices  contain  an  excellent  translation  of 
S.  Patrick’s  writings,  and  Dr.  Healy  is  at  his  best 
when  writing  of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
which  confronted  the  missionary.  We  wish  that  he 
had  gone  more  fully  into  the  question  of  Irish 
paganism  :  M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  thrown  light 
on  Keltic  religion,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  is  still 
meagre.  We  know  more,  however,  of  the  struggle 
between  paganism  and  Christianity  in  Ireland  than 
in  most  countries  beyond  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Dr.  Healy’s  first-hand  acquaintance  with  middle-Irish 
would  probably  enable  him  to  treat  this  interesting 
subject  to  great  advantage.  The  controversy  between 
S.  Patrick  and  the  resuscitated  Ossian  forms  one  of 
the  most  delightful  episodes  in  Irish  literature,  and 
the  dialogues  certainly  preserve  the  attitude  of  the 
unconverted  towards  the  new  creed.  How  deeply 
primitive  beliefs  have  tinctured  popular  Irish  religion 
Is  known  to  all  students.  A  century  after  Patrick 
S.  Columba  in  a  fine  hymn  exclaims  “  Christ  is  my 
Druid”!  The  Church,  in  fact,  consecrated  beliefs 
which  she  could  not  eradicate,  but  the  process  is  more 
easily  traced  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere. 

This  conflict  of  Christianity  with  paganism  is  ad¬ 
mirably  sketched  in  Miss  Hull’s  little  book,  which 
covers  the  period  between  Patrick’s  advent  and  the 
Norse  invasions  of  the  ninth  century.  She  does  not 
attempt  to  discuss  controversial  points,  but  she  gives 
a  delightful  account  of  such  figures  as  S.  Patrick, 
S.  Brigit,  and  S.  Columba.  Her  book  is  based  on 
study  at  first-hand,  but  she  uses  with  success  (and 
with  full  acknowledgment)  the  work  of  recent  writers. 
Her  chapters  on  the  architecture  and  art  of  early 
Ireland  are  fascinating,  and  all  who  have  seen  the 
wonderful  illumination  wrought  by  Irish  monks  in 
their  copies  of  the  Gospel,  or  have  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  mysterious  Round  Towers,  will  be  glad  to 
possess  a  little  book  which  presents  so  much  learning 
in  such  an  attractive  form.  Dr.  Healy  speaks  scorn¬ 
fully  of  the  notion  that  writing  was  unknown  in  pagan 
Ireland,  though  the  question  cannot  be  solved  on  the 
high  k  priori  ground.  But  of  the  devotion  to  learning 
of  early  Christian  Ireland  there  is  no  doubt,  and  Miss 
Hull’s  account  of  the  traces  of  Irish  clerics  on  the 
Continent  should  attract  many  readers  to  whom  the 
larger  works  on  the  subject  are  inaccessible. 


NOVELS. 

“  Lady  Baltimore.”  By  Owen  Wister.  London  :  Macmillan. 

1906.  6s. 

While  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wister  for  his  picture 
of  “  Kings  Port  the  retrospective,  Kings  Port  the  belated, 
.  .  .  the  most  appealing,  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
wistful  town  in  America  ”,  we  must  protest  against 
his  complacent  assumption  that  the  general  public 
outside  America  is  interested  in  unending  persistent 
conversations  about  subtle  diversities  in  American 
•  character,  the  differences  between  North  and  South,  and 


between  the  “yellow  rich”  and  the  aristocratic  poor. 
There  is  something  irritating  in  the  reiterated  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  charm  and  “gentlemanliness”  of  the 
young  Southerner  whose  love  adventure  forms  what 
there  is  of  consecutive  happening  in  the  tale,  and  still 
more  exasperating  is  the  dilatory  development  of  that 
love  affair,  and  the  late  appearance  of  the  much  talked- 
of  Hortense  Rieppe,  a  magnificent  type  of  minx,  very 
successful,  very  fascinating  but  a  detestable  example 
of  the  climber.  The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is 
peculiarly  attractive,  with  its  subdued  light,  and  sugr- 
gested  faint  perfume  as  of  faded  roses,  its  old-world 
manner,  and  the  setting  of  quaint  houses  and  shaded 
picturesque  streets.  Owen  Wister  displays  as  before 
the  delicacy  of  touch,  the  clear  precise  treatment  of 
ideas,  the  felicity  and  grace  of  expression  which  make 
his  writing  distinguished  and  admirable,  but  his 
material  is  this  time  too  scanty,  and  his  dissertations 
seem  tedious  and  complicated  to  the  point  of  mysti¬ 
fication. 

“The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer.”  By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 
London:  Methuen.  1906.  6s. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  girls  of  gentle 
birth  whom  the  catastrophes  or  improvidence  of  their 
parents  have  forced  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  wrorld. 
The  fortunes  of  seven  such  girls  are  traced  in  this 
volume,  with  a  skill  and  power  which  command  the 
reader’s  interest  and  sympathy  to  a  very  great  degree. 
These  girls  are  individual  and  real  ;  they  are,  indeed, 
alive.  We  feel  for  their  sorrows  and  their  tragedies, 
we  rejoice  in  their  occasional  successes.  It  is  clear 
that  the  author  writes  about  a  world  which  she  knows 
through  and  through.  Against  one  danger  only  would 
we  like  to  warn  her.  If  you  brood  exclusively  over  the 
grievances  and  hardships  of  any  one  class,  you  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  other  classes  have  their  hard¬ 
ships  too. 

“  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in.” 

Flair  Chaldecott,  the  cleverest  and  in  some  ways  the 
most  attractive  of  the  seven  girls,  goes  too  far  when  she 
asserts  that  “everything  is  made  easy  for  men  ”  who 
have  to  earn  a  living.  She  and  her  friends,  more¬ 
over,  had  independence  and  good-fellowship,  for  which 
many  girls  in  a  better  social  position  sigh  in  vain.  We 
commend  most  heartily  the  naturalness,  the  poignancy 
and  the  sincerity  of  “The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer”. 

“  Simple  Annals.”  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell).  London :  Longmans.  1906.  6s. 

Mrs.  Blundell  continues  to  show  amazing  versatility 
and  to  maintain  a  remarkably  level  standard.  Her 
latest  volume  contains  fourteen  stories  all  turning  on 
“  the  lives  of  working  women”,  and  though  they  touch 
no  depths  of  passion  or  emotion,  are  instinct  with 
sympathy  and  kindly  humour.  The  squabbles  and 
reconciliations  of  a  French  and  a  German  governess, 
the  romance  of  a  crippled  type-writer,  the  bickerings  of 
old  women  in  an  almshouse  ;  such  themes  require  a 
delicate  touch,  and  under  Mrs.  Blundell’s  hands  become 
delightful.  Her  sketch  of  “  The  Philanthropist  and  the 

( Continued  on  page  796. ) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office:  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

[INCORPORATED  A.D.  1720.] 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Burglary, 

Employers’  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Annuities. 

The  Corporation  will  act  as— 

EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE  OF  WILLS  and  SETTLEMENTS. 


BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Damage  by  Lightning  or  by  Explosion  of  Domestic 
Boilers  or  of  Coal  Gas  (not  on  Gas  Works)  made  good. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON, 

Secretary. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE 


FIRE. 


COMPANY  LIMITED. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 


LIFE. 


The  Manchester  Fire  Office. 


Head  Office  ;  92  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Manchester  Office  :  98  KING  STREET. 


Income  .  £1,250,000. 

Total  Security  for  Policy-Holders 

FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAML.  J.  PIPKIN,  General  Manager. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £1 2,000, OO0> 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE,  ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY,  TRUSTEES  &  EXECUTORS. 


Head  Office— CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Guaranteed  5  %  Investment 

Policies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 

Annual  Income  .  £1,360,556 

Assets  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  £3,318,943 
Total  Payments  under  Policies  ...  £21,446,635 

Write  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office'. 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

Founded  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (opposite  the  Mansion  House),  LONDON,  E.C. 

Quinquennial  JBonus  Distribution,  1 905. 

In  the  Valuation  the  future  Rate  of  Interest  was  estimated  at 

21  PER  CENT.  ONLY. 

The  Assurance  Fund  on  31st  December,  1904,  was  -  £4,914,453 
The  Net  Liability  under  Assurance  and  Annuity 

Contracts  ------  3>937>64<) 

SURPLUS  (including  ^490,401  brought  forward)  -  £976,807 


Funds  in  hand  exceed 

£5,250,000. 

Special  Terms  granted  to  ANNUITANTS 
when  HEALTH  is  IMPAIRED. 

Prospectus  and  alt  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Head  office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  LTD. 

50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C., 
LONDON. 


The  business  of  this  Office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  Foreign  Risks  undertaken. 

LOSSES  PROMPTLY  SETTLED. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  Rates  of  Premium, 
for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the 
Company,  or  to 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


a  NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

Founded  1830.  LIFE  OFFICE. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 

A  New  Scheme  for  Children. 


Special  features  :  Premiums  cease  at  parent’s  death, 

the  Benefits  being  absolutely  secured. 

No  medical  examination  required. 

Write  for  Booklet  to  39  KING  ST.,  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE.  LIFE. 


„p.n  nr„Trr„  j North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD  OFFICES(  2g  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

. . . . 

. £13,803,187 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  - 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries — WM.  ROPER:  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London — JOHN  H.  CROFT. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  Exceed  -  £2,920,000. 

Endowment  Assurances  at  Low  Rates.  Large  Guaranteed  Bonuses. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  business  and  desiring  copy  of  prospectus  . 
ihould  write  to  EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


For  Prospectus  and  every  information  apply  to  The  Actuary, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mansion  House  St.,  London,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000, OWL 
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Unit  ”,  in  which  a  man  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
humanity  in  masses  is  confronted  with  the  most 
exasperating  kind  of  feminine  helplessness,  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  short  stories  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 

“Rowena.”  By  Agnes  Giberne.  London  :  Laurie.  1906.  6s. 

A  flavour  of  mild  excitement  is  imparted  to  Miss 
Giberne’s  story  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  dull  and 
unconvincing  “gentleman  burglar”,  but  the  plot  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  an  equally  dull  and  unconvincing 
old  professor  of  history  who  is  “possessed  of  unlimited 
information  ”  and  his  learned  daughter.  Little  bits  of 
pious  reflection  are  dotted  about  in  a  spasmodic  fashion, 
and  there  is  a  chilly  uninteresting  love  story,  enlivened 
by  one  or  two  caricature  sketches  of  middle-class  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Borne  :  a  Practical  Guide  to  Borne  and  its  Environs.”  By  E. 

Beynolds-Ball.  London :  Black.  1906.  2s.  6d. 

“Borne.”  By  W.  Taylor  Field.  London:  Brimley  Johnson. 

1906.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“The  Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome.”  By  W.  Amelung  and  H. 

Holtzinger.  London;  Duckworth.  1906.  10s.  net. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  attempt  a  classification  of  foreign 
tourists  with  the  care  which  one  would  devote  to  molluscs,  one  can 
imagine  the  curious  statistician  achieving  his  object  well  enough 
by  a  simple  observation  of  the  books  with  which  they  seek  to 
qualify  themselves  to  tread  on  famous  ground.  Every  such 
purchase  is  no  doubt  respectable,  denoting  some  desire,  how¬ 
ever  dim,  to  discover  what  may  be  worth  knowing  at  the  goal 
of  travel ;  yet  if  we  consider  the  present  group  of  works  on 
Rome,  how  widely  different  appear  the  minds  for  which  they 
are  produced  !  Here  is  Mr.  Reynolds-Ball,  indefatigable 
smoother  of  the  woes  of  tourists,  replete  with  common  sense, 
intent  chiefly  on  the  care  of  his  reader’s  body,  sedulous  to  save 
him  from  fatigue,  warning  him  quite  admirably  how  to  see  all 
Rome  without  thought  or  effort,  and  admonishing  him 
where  to  buy  a  toothbrush  cheaply.  None  need  go  hungry, 
or  waste  money  at  a  restaurant,  who  buy  the  work  of  Mr. 
Reynolds-Ball.  He  tells  them  how  to  register  their  luggage, 
and  where  to  buy  the  "Daily  Mail”.  His  book  is  thus 
invaluable,  and  his  reward  will  doubtless  be  commensurate. 
Next  comes  Mr.  Field,  wh^se  objects  are  more  lofty,  and 
whose  language  fits  them.  His  appeal  is  to  the  soul.  When  he 
travels  in  a  railway  carriage  he  is  “  incarcerated  and  he  cannot 
sit  down  on  the  Pincian  without  slipping  back  into  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus,  and  informing  you  that  the  spot  on 
which  you  sit  is  “  a  quiet  nook  in  the  gardens  of  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  consul.”  Mr.  Reynolds-Ball  never  tired  one  like 
this,  nor  did  he  occupy  time  in  speculations  as  to  whether 
Moses  ever  stood  beneath  the  obelisk  now  erected  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  or  call  on  you  to  imagine  the  details  of  a  Roman 
chariot  race  held  in  the  Circus  Maximus  two  thousand  years 
ago.  We  prefer  the  material  good  sense  of  Mr.  Reynolds- 
Ball  to  Mr.  Field’s  sentiment  ;  but  is  either  exactly  in  place  in 
Rome  ?  Lastly  comes  by  good  luck  a  handbook  of  the  kind 
which  increases  knowledge,  and  affronts  no  feeling.  It  is 
-written  with  comprehension,  and  is  therefore  sober  in  its  style. 
It  is  permeated  with  the  historical  sense,  and  conveys  it  to  the 
reader.  It  is  a  book  of  clearcut  thoughts  and  clearer  sen¬ 
tences,  setting  in  the  hand  of  the  traveller  a  thread  which  will 
guide  him  through  the  maze  of  antiquities  in  Rome  and  lead 
'him  to  at  least  some  sound  conclusions  in  the  end.  Of  the 
two  volumes  of  “  The  Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome”  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  to  praise  more  highly.  They  are 
admirable,  both  in  text  and  illustrations  :  and  together  they 
constitute  probably  the  best  compendium  yet  produced  of  the 
art  treasures  of  the  mother  city  of  the  world. 

The  Sixpenny  Ruskin. 

*Ruskin,  utterly  opposed  as  on  first  thought  most  of  his 
writing,  art  and  ethical,  seems  to  the  practice  of  England,  is 
none  the  less  becoming  a  branch  of  English  education.  The 
wonderful  and  constantly  growing  figures  of  the  calculation  of 
some  of  his  books  are  one  sure  sign  of  this  :  “  Sesame  and 
Lilies  ”  getting  on  fast  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies 
dispersed  among  English  people  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
American  pirate  editions,  and  “Unto  this  Last”  and  “The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive”  already  in  something  like  lively 
rivalry  with  it.  Who  acts  up  to  Ruskin? — scarcely  any¬ 
body:  who  reads  him? — well,  to  judge  by  the  popularity 
of  some  at  least  of  his  books,  almost  every  really  educated 
English  person.  A  few  years  ago  hardly  anything  by  Ruskin 
could  be  bought  for  a  smaller  sum  than  six  shillings  ;  lately 
“Sesame  and  Lilies”  has  been  produced  in  a  shilling  form 
with  several  other  volumes  at  the  same  price  ;  whilst  the 
pocket  edition  of  Ruskin,  volumes  for  the  most  part  at  half  a 


crown,  is  by  no  means  finished  yet.  But  Mr.  Allen  has  lately 
ventured  on  a  sixpenny  edition  of  Ruskin.  Years  ago  it  would 
have  been  treason  to  hint  at  such  a  possibility  ;  but  we  believe 
that  Ruskin  himself,  if  he  had  seen  these  little  sixpenny  books 
for  the  waistcoat,  almost  the  ticket-pocket,  would  have  ap¬ 
proved  heartily  of  them.  We  have  received  nine  of  these 
booklets  at  present  :  “  Liberty  and  Government  ”,  “  Religion  ”, 
“  Girlhood  ”,  “  Woman  and  Dress  ”,  “  Education  and  Youth”, 
“The  Dignity  of  Man”,  “On  Vulgarity”,  “Maxims”,  and 
“  Art  ”.  Each  holds  from  fifty  to  sixty  pages  of  matter  well 
printed  on  sound  paper,  and  bound  simply  and  serviceably. 
There  is  no  display  of  editorial  or  biographical  matter — nothing 
on  the  title-pages  indeed  but  the  name  of  the  book  and  the 
name  of  the  series — but  it  is  clear  enough  that  each  little  volume 
has  been  chosen  and  arranged  by  a  highly  competent  student 
— one,  there  is  little  doubt,  who  was  long  in  touch  with  Ruskin 
himself.  There  is  no  careless  snippet  work  in  this  series,  but 
each  booklet  really  sets  forth  the  essence  of  what  Ruskin 
thought  and  wrote  on  the  great  themes  and  problems  of  life. 
There  are  to  be  in  all  eleven  volumes  in  the  first  series  of  these 
“  Ruskin  Treasuries  ”.  A  second  series  now  being  prepared 
will  treat  wholly  of  literature,  what  Ruskin  thought  and  wrote 
of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  the  English  poets,  the  Greek 
poets,  the  Latin  poets  and  Dante. 


“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  15  Juin.  3  fr. 

The  unwearied  M.  Ollivier  continues  his  articles  on  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  that  is  what  by  this  time 
they  have  become.  He  deals  here  with  the  Spanish  Revolution 
of  1868  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  unequal  duel 
between  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  III.  An  article  “  Le 
Tsarisme  et  Ies  partis  revolutionnaires  ”  is  interesting  and 
seems  documente.  M.  Charmes  is  more  than  usually  instruc¬ 
tive  and  penetrating  on  the  French  politics  of  the  day.  He 
notes  one  good  sign  at  least  with  regard  to  the  Sarrien  Ministry, 
it  is  far  more  master  in  its  own  house  than  were  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  It  would  appear  from  the  discourse  of  M.  Poincarre 
that  it  has  a  mind  of  its  own  and  a  policy.  The  point  to  note 
now  is  the  development  of  the  relations  between  Radicals  and 
Socialists.  The  former  distinctly  had  the  best  of  it  during  the 
elections  and  they  will  carry  their  measures.  The  amusing 
thing  will  be  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  who  dare  not 
oppose  them  or  say  openly  that  half  a  loaf  is  worse  than  no 
bread.  M.  Charmes  thinks  the  Ministry  is  too  much  one  of 
All  the  Talents. 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  798. 


“  An  Hotel  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  demands.” 


Extract  from  Tariff. 

BEDROOMS  •  *  from  5s.  ’ 

SUITES  -  „  25s.. 

No  charge  for  light  or  attendance. 


per  day. 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH  - 
DINNER  ■ 


2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d. 

-  3s.  6d. 
5s. 


Illustrated  Tariff  post  free  upon  application  to 
the  Manager. 
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Buchanan's 

Se®rre[a^WIalI]2)[MIE§  ~ 

“BLACK  ^  WHITE” 


AN  D 


“SPECIAL" 

(red  seal) 

IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND 


ALL  THE 

YEAR  ROUND 

PLASMON 
COCOA 

For  Breakfast  or  Supper. 

More  nourishing  than  any 
other  Cocoa. 


DE  RESZKE*.,„. 

HIGH  CLASS 

CIGARETTES. 

Some  famous  smokers  of  the  DE  RESZKE  Cigarettes. 


H.S.H.  PRINCE  LOUIS  OF 
BATTENBERG. 

EARL  OF  PEMBBOKE. 
LORD  R.  HERBERT. 

The  MARQUIS  of  HEADFORT. 
Rt.  Hon.  COUNT  DE  MANIN. 
The  COUNT  DE  NF.VERS. 
Baron  ARTHUR  POELLNITZ. 
Sir  R.  w.  BULKELEY,  Bart. 

Sir  K.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  TRELAWNY,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Bart. 
Sir  A.  E.  H.  DEAN  PAUL,  Bart. 
Sir  E.  STRACHEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  M.A. 

Sir  THOMAS  LIPTON. 
SirFREDK.  BRIDGE,  K.B. 

Sir  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND. 
Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 

Sir  C.  FURNESS,  K.B.,  J.P. 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Esq., M.A. 
E.  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  Esq. 
A.  WING  PINERO,  Esq. 

MAX  PEMBERTON,  Esq. 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Esq. 

C.  B.  FRY,  Esq. 

HAL  HURST,  Esq.,  R.I.,  R  B.A. 
MELTON  PRIOR,  Esq. 

&c.,  &c. 


&c.,  &c. 

Sold  at  61-  and  8/-  per  100  at  all  the  best  Tobacconists  and  Stores.  If 
unobtainable  in  your  locality,  send  for  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  or  Cigarettes 
can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  from 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers. 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle . 5s.  6d. 

Ivory  Handle . 7s.  6d. 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7s.  6d. 


A  pair  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21s. 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ...  6d. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 

iPSfe 


TAKE  A  KODAK 


WITH  YOU  AND  BRING  BACK  PICTURE 
SOUVENIRS  OF  YOUR  HOLIDAY. 


FOLDING 

POCKET 

KODAKS 

are  First-class  Cameras. 
You  can  load  them  in 
daylight,  and  carry  in 
your  pocket  sufficient 
film  for  dozens  of  pictures. 
No  technical  knowledge 
is  wanted. 

You  can  start  now. 


There  are  Kodaks  at  prices  from  5?. 

to  J£8.  and  Complete  Outfits  from  21s. 

On  receipt  of  a  card  we  will  send  you  a 
booklet  telling  all  about  Kodak  Photography. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  to 

KODAK,  LIMITED 

57=61  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  :  96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool ;  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
59Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside.E.  C. ;  115  Oxford  Street,  W.; 
171-173  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  and  40  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ; 

and  all  Dealers. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ARCHITECT  in  Central  London  can  receive  an 

Articled  Pupil.  Moderate  Premium.  Personal  supervision.  Highest 
references  given  and  expected.-Address,  “Architect,1  Advertisement  Offices, 
10  High  Holborn,  W.C.  _  _ 

TVT  EW  ROYALTY  THEATRE,  W.—  Friday,  June  29, 

1 N  at  3,  Samuel  Arthur  King,  M.A.,  in  his  Recital  of  Soliloquies  from 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  and  Mr.  William  Poel's  Half-hour  Comedies.  Seats  at  the 
theatre  and  libraries.  “  If  we  could  restore  the  soliloquy,  give  patience  to  the 
audience  to  listen  to  it,  and  the  actor  elocution  to  speak  it,  a  great  revival  would 
be  seen  in  the  British  drama.  Mrs.  Craigie. _ 

WARINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  Inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 
QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Oxford  Street.  London  j  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris  1  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


A  NOBLE  EPIC  ON  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  BRITAIN. 

THE  DAWN  IN  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  M. 

Doughty,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.”  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

Early  Review  in  the  TIMES  LITER  A  R  Y  S  UPPLEM  ENT : — “  This  strong, 

strange  poem  fulfils  aspirations . Heroic  duels,  closely  modelled  on  Homeric 

fights ;  bits  of  pagan  mythology,  like  Woden’s  visit  to  the  abode  of  Hel ;  Brennus’s 
passage  of  the  Alps  ;  the  Song  of  Sigor,  a  beautiful  version  of  the  myth  of  Crispin 
and  Agygia,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  quote  in  full,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Doughty’s 

handling  of  an  idyllic  theme . We  hope,  however,  that  enough  has  been  quoted  to 

show  that  this  is  no  ordinary  poem,  such  as  minor  bards,  endowed  with  a  cultivated 
taste  and  a  select  and  recondite  vocabulary,  could  write.  It  is  work  of  an  altogether 
higher  order.  It  may  be  that  its  subject  and  manner  will  narrow  the  circle  of  its 
admirers  in  an  age  which  is  quick  to  protest  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  epics ;  but  the 
fit  and  few  will  give  thanks  for  a  poet.’* 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ART. 

THE  “RED  SERIES.” 

JUST  OUT,  48  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

By  William  D.  McKay,  R. S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

FULL  PROSPECTUS  SENT  TO  ANY  A  DVR  ESS. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

By  Walter  Amelung  and  H.  Holtzinger.  Map,  Plans, 
and  270  Illustrations,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong. 
2  vols.  1  os.  net. 

“Has  long  been  wanted.  There  has  been  nothing  quite  like  ‘Amelung  and 
Holt2inger,‘  and  not  only  visitors,  but  students  should  be  grateful." 

11  These  little  books  are  without  their  match." — Academy. 


By  H.  BELLOC,  M.P. 

ESTO  PERPETUA :  Algerian  Studies  and 

Impressions.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Path  to  Rome.” 
Illustrated  by  45  Drawings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the 
Author.  5s.  net. 

“Highly  picturesque  and  suggestive.  There  are  many  amusing  things,  and 
-queer,  gravely  told  stories,  in  the  style  of  ‘The  Path  to  Rome.’  Full  of  a  certain 
fine  quality.  It  is  a  prose  poem.  Eloquent  and  lucid.” — Daily  News. 

“  Unconventional  and  romantic.  Impressive  and  significant.” — Standard. 


RAMBLES  IN  NORMANDY.  By  Francis 

Miltoun,  Author  of  “Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.” 
With  very  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by 
Blanche  McManus.  9  Maps.  Square  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY.  By  Francis 

Miltoun.  Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Uniform  with 
“  Normandy.”  6s.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF 

ART. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS. 

By  A.  J.  Finberg.  50  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Based  chiefly  on  examples  easily  accessible.  A  popular  guide  to 
public  collections  in  London. 


THE  LATEST  NOVELS . 

A  MOTOR  CAR  DIVORCE.  By  L.  Closser 

Hale.  30  Illustrations,  10  in  Colour,  by  Walter  Hale. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  {June  19. 

A  large  Edition  of  this  very  original  Automobile  Story  has  been 
prepared,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  Novels  for  Summer  reading. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


Art  and  Architecture 

Reason  in  Architecture  (T.  G.  Jackson).  Murray,  10s.  6 d.  net. 


Biography 

Life  of  Oscar  Wilde  (Robert  H.  Sherard),  Laurie,  12 s.  6 d.  net. 
Sixty  Years  of  Journalism  (H.  Findlater  Bussey).  Arrowsmith. 
y-  6d. 

George  Bentham  (B.  Daydon  Jackson).  Dent.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Har$a  Vardhana,  Empereur  et  Poete  :  Etude  sur  sa  vie  et  son  temp 
(Par  Maurice  L.  Ettinghausen).  Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.  5*.  net. 


Classics 


The  Moral  Standpoint  of  Euripides  (W.  H. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 


Fiction 


S.  Jones). 


Blackie. 


Vanity  Square  (Edgar  Saltus).  Lippincott.  4.1.  6d.  net. 

A  Motor-car  Divorce  (Louise  Closser  Hale).  Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Sin  of  George  Warrener  (Marie  Van  Vorst).  Heinemann.  6s. 
Law  not  Justice  (Florence  Warden).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6r. 
Raffles,  the  Amateur  Cracksman  (E.  W.  Hornung).  Nash.  6s. 
Audrey  the  Actress  (Horace  Wyndham).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

All  that  was  Possible  (Howard  Overing  Sturgis).  Constable.  6s. 


History  and  Arch/EOi.ogy 

The  “  Times  ”  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  (Edited  by  L.  S. 

Amery.  Vol.  IV.)  Sampson  Low.  21  s.  net. 

Bible  Side-lights  :  .  .  .  a  Record  of  Excavation  and  Discovery  in  Pales¬ 
tine  (R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  51. 
Neolithic  Man  in  North-East  Surrey  (Walter  Johnson  and  William 
Wright.  Cheaper  reissue).  Stock.  3*.  6 d.  net. 

Fredericksburg:  a  Study  in  War  (Major  G.  W.  Redway).  Sonnen- 
schein.  3_f.  net. 

Edinburgh  (M.  G.  Williamson).  Methuen.  4L  6 d.  net. 

History  of  the  Second,  Queen’s  Royal  Regiment,  now  the  Queen’s 
(Royal  West  Surrey)  Regiment  (Late  Colonel  John  Davis. 
Vols.  V.-VI.)  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 


Law 

The  Law  of  Banking  (Heber  Hart.  Second  Edition).  Stevens  and 
Sons,  Ltd.  301-. 

Natural  History 


A  Pocket-Book  of  British  Birds  (E.  F.  M.  Elms).  West,  Newman. 
2s.  6d. 

A  First  Course  in  Practical  Botany  (G.  F.  Scott  Elliot).  Blackie. 
3s-  6,/- 

New  Creations  in  Plant  Life  (W.  S.  Harwood).  Macmillan.  7 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Animal  Heroes  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton).  Constable.  6s.  net. 

The  Birds  of  the  British  Islands  (Charles  Stonham.  Part  I.).  E. 
Grant  Richards.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Science  and  Philosophy 

Infant  Mortality:  a  Social  Problem  (George  Newman);  Principia 
Therapeutica  (Harrington  Sainsbury).  Methuen.  7 s.  6d.  net 
each. 

Consumption  (John  B.  Huber).  Lippincott.  ijr.  net. 

Synthetica  :  Being  Meditations  Epistemological  and  Ontological  (S.  S. 
Lawrie.  2  vols.),  21  s.  net ;  On  the  Doctrine  of  Personal  Identity 
considered  with  Reference  to  a  Future  Life  (C.  Comyns  Tucker), 
is.  6 d.  net.  Longmans. 

Theology 

The  Religious  Opinions  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Hebrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judaism  under  Ezra  (W.  E. 
Addis).  Williams  and  Norgate.  35. 

Verse 

Cranmer,  Primate  of  All  England  :  a  Plistorical  Drama  (Ralph 
Richardson),  5^.  net  ;  Revelatio  Dei  (Bernard  Herklots),  2 s.  6d. 
net  ;  The  Hampstead  Garner  (Compiled  by  “  A.M.C.”),  3.1.  6 d. 
net.  Stock. 

Pearl  :  a  I-'ourteenth-Century  Poem  (Rendered  into  modern  English 
by  G.  G.  Coulton).  Nutt.  is.  net. 

Song  of  the  London  Man  and  Other  Poems  (Alice  Dacre  Mackay). 
Kegan  Paul.  5„r.  net. 

Miscellaneous 


KING  PETER.  By  Dion  Clayton 

Calthrop.  Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  352  pp.  6s. 

“The  most  original  book  one  has  read  for  many  a  day . Literary  style . 

■Charm  of  expression A  background  of  wisdom Unreservedly  recommended." 

Daily  Express. 

“  Beautiful  and  touching . Exquisitely  treated . The  detail  is  never  excessive, 

and  he  never  forgets  that,  for  all  the  gorgeous  colours  and  fantastic  patterns  ot 
mediaeval  Christendom,  the  general  lines  of  thought  and  action  were  simpler 
than  some  romanticists  suppose." — Academy. 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKS. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN, 

Author  of  “  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  She  (Mrs.  Glyn)  is  so  charming  a  humorist,  she  understands  so  well  the  heart 
of  woman.  1  Beyond  the  Rocks  ’  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming  and  a  very  distinctive 
novel,  and  it  will  even  add  to  Mrs.  Glyn’s  reputation.”—  Daily  Express. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO., 

3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Bridge,  “Saturday”:  Reproduced  with  Revisions  from  the  “Saturday 
Review  ”  (William  Dalton).  West  Strand  Publishing  Company, 
Limited.  5r.  net. 

Contre  Rome  :  La  Bataille  Anticlericale  en  Europe  (Par  John  Grand- 
Carteret).  Paris:  Michaud.  3//-.  50. 

De  Flagello  Myrteo  (Richard  Garnett).  Elkin  Mathews.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
Furniture,  English,  and  Furniture  Makers  (R.  S.  Clouston).  Hurst 
and  Blackett,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Ireland,  the  Royal  University  of.  Calendar  for  the  Year  1906. 
Dublin  :  Alex.  Thom  and  Co. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  (Edited  for  the 
Society  by  Sir  John  Macdonell  and  E.  Manson).  Murray. 
5r.  net. 

Schiller’s  Dramas  and  Poems  in  England  (Thomas  Rea).  Unwin. 
'Seaside  Watering  Places  (Seasons  1906-1907).  Gill.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June: — The  Atlantic  Monthly,  ir. 
net;  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  is.  ;  La  Revue,  ifr.50; 
Mercure  de  France,  1  J.$o  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4 d.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6 d. 
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Fine  Weather 
A  Hammock 

and 

One  of  these  Novels 

The  Dream  and  the  Business. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Man  and  Maid.  E.  Nesbit. 

Latter-Day  Sweethearts. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Fanny  Lambert.  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole 

The  Lady  Noggs,  Peeress.  Edgar  Jepson 

Saints  in  Society.  ^ 

Margaret  Baillie-Saunders. 

Cecilia’s  Lovers.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

A  Millionaire’s  Courtship.  Mrs.  A.  Little. 

A  Double  Marriage.  Lucas  Cleeve. 

Lady  Mary  of  the  Dark  House. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 

The  Threshing  Floor.  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

A  Son  of  Arvon.  Gwendolen  Pryce. 

Adventures  of  a  Supercargo.  Louis  Becke. 

Price  6s.  each. 

Recreations  of 
a  Naturalist. 

By  J.  E.  Harting.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15/-  net. 

“ Each  chapter  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
delightful  walk  through  a  delightful  country  with 
a  delightful  companion  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about." — Rapid  Review. 

Our  School 
Out  of  Doors. 

By  the  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2/-. 

A  nature  book  for  young  people  designed  for  the 
assistance  of  teachers. 

Fishing 
in  Ireland. 

Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  “  Fishing  in  Scot¬ 
land.  By  Philip  Geen.  Fully  Illustrated.  3/6 
net. 

“  The  book  is  the  right  sort  of  angling  literature  " 

Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Governance 
of  England. 

By  Sidney  Low,  M.A.  Cheaper  Edition.  3/6  net. 
“  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  and 
constitutional  history  of  our  time."  . 

Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Welsh 
People. 

Chapters  in  their  Origin,  History,  Laws,  Language, 
and  Literature.  By  David  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P., 
and  John  Rhys.  4th  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  5/-  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

Alexander 
Hamilton 


An  Essay  on 

American 

Union. 


By  F.  S.  OLIVER. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  1216  net. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

The  Times. — “  Mr.  Oliver  has  chosen  his  hero  well.  He 
has  written  of  what  Hamilton’s  career  illustrates  and  teaches 
with  great  ability,  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  persuasiveness. 
He  has  depicted  Hamilton  with  force  and  clearness,  with 
humour,  with  sympathy,  and  charm.  He  has  treated  a  big 
subject  in  a  large  and  masterly  way.  No  book  has  appeared 
lately  which  conveys  a  more  valuable  lesson  or  one  more  tact¬ 
fully  and  skilfully  unfolded.  ’ 


The  Outlook. — “  Mr.  Oliver  has  revealed  for  the  first  time 
to  the  average  English  reader  the  significance  of  an  extraordinary 
personality  and  the  waning  of  a  period  ;  he  has  throw'n  reflex 
light,  as  he  intended,  upon  the  deepest  of  our  own  problems, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  say  that  he  has  written  one  of 
the  distinguished  books  of  a  decade.  Since  Lord  Rosebery  s 
monograph  upon  Pitt,  to  wrhich  it  is  perhaps  most  nearly  related 
in  style  and  method,  there  has  been  no  equally  acute  criticism 
of  the  idea  of  statesmanship  and  the  psychology  of  popular 
government.”  _ 

The  National  Review.— “  Mr.  Oliver  has  written  a  life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  ...  of  which  wre  need  only  say  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  And,  besides  being  a  sympathetic 
biography  of  a  remarkable  character,  it  is  a  stimulating  and 
suggestive  political  study,  which  should  be  read  by  all  English¬ 
men  interested  in  constructive  Imperialism."’ 

The  Scotsman. — “A  stimulating  book  .  .  .  conspicu¬ 
ously  fertile  and  happy  (partly  because  not  timid)  in  the 
political  and  personal  portraiture  of  Hamilton  himself  and  ot 
the  more  influential  and  assertive  among  his  fellow -workers 
and  his  opponents.”  _ 

The  Daily  News. — “The  author  has  accomplished  his 
task  wdth  admirable  judgment  and  entire  success.  His  forcible 
style  lends  vigour  and  reality  to  the  various  characters  as  they 
cross  the  stage,  while  his  political  insight  gives  a  permanent 
value  to  the  work.”  _ _ 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  Hamilton  stands  out  vividly 
and  certainly  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Oliver  has 
given  proof  of  a  power  to  brush  aside  irrelevancies  and  grasp 
the  essentials  of  a  situation  which  is  rare  indeed  in  this  age  of 
chroniclers.”  _ _ 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Tribune.— “  Mr. 

Oliver’s  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  or  a  biography, 
but  ‘  merely  an  essay  on  the  character  and  achievements  of  a 
man  who  was  the  chief  figure  in  a  series  of  striking  events. 
This  is  perhaps  rather  too  modest  a  claim.  .  .  .  As  to  a 
biography  of  Hamilton,  a  living  portrait  of  the  man  himself  is 
vigorously  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  historical  and  political 
chapters.” 

The  Standard.— “This  clear  and  philosophic  estimate  of 
Hamilton’s  personality  and  work.  ” 

The  Glasgow  Herald.— “  Perhaps  the  main  interest  of 
the  volume  for  British  readers  will  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
sane  Imperialism  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  made  an  interesting 
and  instructive  object-lesson ;  not  so  much  an  example  to 
follow  in  detail  as  a  suggestive  inspiration  to  illuminate  and 
clarify  the  present  problems  of  Imperial  unity  and  a  world-wide 
British  policy.”  _ _ 

The  Record  Herald,  Chicago.— “No  other  English¬ 
man  has  shown  himself  more  familiar  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  America  during  the  revolutionary  epoch. 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail.— “  A  searching  study 
and  presentment  of  the  struggles  of  that  critical  period  ot 
American  history  which,  thanks  largely  to  the  influence,  of 
Hamilton’s  potent  personality,  ended  in  a  firm  and  enduring 
union  of  States.” 


London:  A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
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EDUCATION. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Z'' UY’S  HOSPITAL. — Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B. 

\ _ X  London). — The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 

Examination  will  begin  on  October  1st. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS,  AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

A,  w!‘  ,at  the!r  House>  No-  13  Wellington  Street, 

^rand,  Wc. ,  on  \\  EDNESDAY,  June  27,  1906,  and  three  following  days,  at 

mNIRf-R  1  ,I!OOKS'  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other 

rSYmel  f  °RI,CrL  and  LITERARY  DOCUMENTS,  AUTO- 
^  1  u  J?’  ^hiding  17  extremely  rare  Pre-Shakespearean  Plays, 

Original  Sixteenth-Century  Editions-the  First  and  Fourth  Shakespeare  Folios, 
and  numerous  Works  of  Shakespearean  mterest-an  interesting  Shakespearean 
Manuscript  — the_  Whitworth  Papers  Nelson  Documents -John  Knox’s  Book  of 
Common  Order,  in  Gaelic,  First  Edition— a  Letter  and  Song  in  the  Autograph  of 
Robert  Burns  ;  BOOKS  from  the  LIBRARY  of  W.  HAGGARD,  Esq.  ;  Byroniana 
—  Manuscript  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  -  Blake’s  Poetical  Sketches,  1783, 
Presentation  Copy  Goupil  s  Illustrated  Monographs,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

V^LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
bathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

J _ j  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 

Brighton. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

J _ 4  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS  THE  PROPERTY  OF 

the  rev.  major  paull,  deceased. 

A/T  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1  ▼  JL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House*  No.  M  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  2,  1906,  and  two  following  days,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  the  Collection  of  COINS  and  MEDALS  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Major 
Pauli,  deceased,  Duchess  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  comprising  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins,  in  Silver  and  Bronze,  English  and  Foreign  Gold  Coins,  Anglo-Saxon, 
English,  and  Foreign  Coins,  in  Silver  and  Bronze,  Medals,  Coin  Cabinets,  &c. 
And  other  small  collections. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  Loudoun  Road, 

J _ j  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester  ;  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905. — Write  for  Prospectus. 

WJ HAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

VV  WE  can  help  you  decide. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  also  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  GREEK,  ROMAN,  AND  MOHAMMEDAN 
COINS  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  M.  C.  JOHNSTON,  ESQ. 

A/T  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

J- V  J.  will^SELL  by  AUC1ION  (by  Order  of  the  Executor),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  16,  1906,  and  two 
following  days,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  GREEK, 
ROMAN,  and  MOHAMMhDAN  COINS  the  property  of  the  late  J.  M.  C. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  including  an  extensive  series  of  Greek  Copper  Coins,  Roman 
Denarii  and  Brass,  and  a  very  long  and  interesting  series  of  Mohammedan.  Persian, 
and  Indian  Coins,  particularly  of  the  earlier  Khalifs,  Coin  Cabinets  and  Numismatic 
Books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling.  Composition,  Press  Illustration,  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  ,6100,  £30,  ^15.  Local  King’s  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses. — Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

TTURSTPIERPOINT  COLLEGE.— CHURCH  OF 

1  JL  ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  Definite  instruction  in  the  History  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  45  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

VALUABLE  MODERN  BOOKS  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  A 
GENTLEMAN  (REMOVED  FROM  THE  COUNTRY)  — THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  C.  E.  PORTER,  REMOVED 
FROM  ERLEGH  WHITEKNIGHTS,  READING  (BY  ORDER  OF 
THE  EXECUTORS),  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

A/T  ESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  b*  Auction, 

IV  1  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  26  and  27,  at  One  o’clock,  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN 
BOOKS,  comprising  Folio  Fine  Art  and  Architectural  Works,  both  English  and 
Foreign,  including  many  handsome  Illustrated  Books;  Topographical,  Antiquarian 
and  Genealogical  Works  ;  a  complete  Set  of  the  Tudor  Translations,  40  vols.  ; 
Pearson’s  Reprints  of  the  Dramatists,  large  paper,  27  vols.  ;  Geneste's  History  of 
the  Stage,  10  vols.  ;  best  Library  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Bacon,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Hobbes,  De  Foe,  Horace  Walpole,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Lytton,  and  others; 
Apperley’s  Life  of  a  Sportsman,  Coloured  Plates,  1842,  and  other  Sporting  Books  ; 
Standard  Books  of  I  ravel  ;  Sets  of  Historical  and  Archaeological  Serial  Publica¬ 
tions  :  valuable  Modern  Glossaries  and  Lexicons,  and  other  Works  of  Reference  ; 
Didot’s  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Classics,  124  vols.,  &c.  To  which  are  adde 
Books  from  the  Liorary  of  the  late  Mrs.  C.  E.  Porter,  removed  from  Erlegh 
Whiteknights,  near  Reading,  and  other  Properties,  including  Engravings  from  the 
Pictures  yf  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  original  impressions,  3  vols.,  boards,  uncut,  1820; 
Blagdon’s  Life  of  Morland,  coloured  copy  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Comedies 
and  Tragedies,  1647;  Goldsmith's  Beau  Nash,  1762;  Keats'  Endytnion,  First 
Edition,  boards,  uncut,  1818  ;  Heppelwhite's  Cabinet-makers’  Guide,  original 
Edition  ;  Original  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Bunbury,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 

TO  EDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne. — Mr.  P.  J. 

.Lx  VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  & c.,  on  application. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.— PUPILS  COACHED  for  Uni- 

Li,  versities,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  1st  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford. — G.  Colville,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Park  View,  16  Blackwater  Road. 

"C*  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

1-  v  Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 
to  the  Downs  under  Peachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools’  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne. — Apply  Headmaster. 

"P  ASTBOURNE.— BOYS’  (PREPARATORY). 

1  i  Patron  -The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  K.G. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Individual  attention  given  to  all  pupils. 

Six  Public  School  Scholarships  gained  last  year. 

Headmaster’s  Wife  Trained  Certificated  Nurse. 

Good  Playgrounds,  Cricket.  Swimming,  Gymnasium,  &c. 

For  prospectus,  views,  &c.«  address  Nevill  House. 

Ibotcls  ant)  Boarfcmo  Ibouscs. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

RINGING,  Public  Speaking-. — Mdme.  M.  Veltrino 

v3  (13  years  principal  Anglo-Italian  Studio)  offers  free  Voice  Trials.  For  appoint¬ 
ments  (Bond  Street  or  otherwise),  also  for  copy  of  “  Unique  Record  of  15  years’  in¬ 
variable  success  with  Voices  of  every  description,”  address  1  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Maida  Hill. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL 

CCHOLARSHIPS  EXAMINATION  on  26th,  27th, 

and  28th  June,  1906. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

T)  RIGHTON. — St.  EDMUND’S  (High-class,  Old- 

JL)  established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “Claxton,  Brighton.”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

MR.  C.  E.  F.  STARKEY,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 

J.VJ.  BELL  receive  pupils  (resident  or  visiting)  for  Universities,  Civil 

Service,  &c. 

Special  attention  to  delicate  and  backward  boys. 

Apply  A.  E.  Bell,  21  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 

L'  ASTBOURNE. — St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

X 1/  Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  Park  and 
Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.  — Apply,  Proprietress. 

A  T  ARGATE. - Clovelly,  Cliftonville.  Good  Middle-class  School  for 

i.  ▼  JL  Girls.  Preparation  for  exams.  Limited  number  only  received.  Prospec¬ 
tus  and  references  on  application.  Autumn  Term,  September  20th. 

Ta  ASTBOURNE. —  85  Royal  Parade. — Board  resi- 

J _ <  deuce,  354.,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 

Good  cooking.  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell. 

A/T  ARGATE. — CLIFTONVILLE.-Miss  Galloway  (Newnham)  offers 

J.V  JL  thorough  modern  education  based  on  definite  Church  principles.  Sanitary 
arrangements  excellent.  Moderate  inclusive  terms.— Brondesbury  House,  Eastern 
Esplanade. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.  —  Dante  House,  23  Gildredge  Road.  Comfortable  board 
residence  or  apartments.  Early  dinner. —Apply,  Miss  E.  Vaughan. 

^"‘OCKROACHES  cleared  with  BLATTIS,  used 

TTERNE  BAY. — New  College. — 60  boarders.  Pro- 

-L  JL  fessional,  Commercial,  and  Engineering  sides.  Separate  bedrooms.  Work¬ 
shops  and  laboratories.  Excellent  grounds.  Good  diet. — Prospectus  on  application. 

a  plague  of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Supplied  by  order  to  H.M.  the  King  at 
Sandringham.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  and  Canon  Kinton 
Jacques,  R.D.  Tins,  1/3,  2/3,  4/6. — Howarth&Fair,  471  Cooks  MoorRd.,  Sheffield. 

GLAISHER’S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE 

JUNE  SUPPLEMENT  NOW  READY. 

Extensive  Purchases  of  Publishers’  Remainders  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Also  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  one  of  French  Novels 

Classics,  & c. 

T_T  OVE,  BRIGHTON. — St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

1  JL  Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.— Prospectus  on  application. 

'T'O  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

-T-  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address -CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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IMPORTANT  .  . 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  WARWICK  PAGEANT,  to 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  Warwick 
Castle  from  July  2nd  to  July  7th, 
will  be  the  most  stately  dramatic 
spectacle  ever  seen  in  these  realms. 
Seventeen  centuries  of  stirring 
history  will  be  portrayed  by  nearly 
2,000  performers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker.  .  . 


With  THE  WORLD  of  July  3 

will  be  given  a  beautiful 

12= PAGE 

SUPPLEMENT 

IN  COLOURS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

MR.  MORTIMER  MENPES, 

and  etched  and  printed  at  the  Menpes  Press  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  MORTIMER  MENPES. 

The  literary  contents  will  be  contributed  by 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 

of  whom  there  will  be  a  full-paged  Portrait,  repro¬ 
duced  from  Sargeant’s  well-known  painting,  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes. 

THE  WHOLE  WILL  FORM 

A  Unique  Artistic  Souvenir 

of  an  Historic  Celebration. 

The  Price  of  the  Number  with  Supplement 
will  be  6d.  as  usual.  The  Supplement  will 
not  be  reprinted.  Readers  and  Newsagents 
would  therefore  be  well  advised  to  order  as 
early  as  possible.  Applications  will  have 
attention  in  the  order  they  are  received. 


To . 

Please  supply  me  with . copies  of  The  World 

dated  July  3,  1906,  for  which  I  enclose  remittance 
value . 


Orders  sent  to  the  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  should  be  accompanied  by  6Jd.  for  each  copy 
required. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  GARTER  MISSION 
TO  JAPANn 

By  LORD  REDESDALE,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Author  of  “Tales 
of  Old  Japan.”  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  [ Tuesday . 


LIFE  &  EXPERIENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  ENFIELD  ROSCOE, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  by  Himself.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— New  Vol. 

WALTER  PATER.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK:  a  Memoir. 

By  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

DORSET.  By  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 

Bart.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  [June  29. 


JULY  NOS.  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains — 

WHAT  WAS  EXPECTED  OF  MISS  CONSTANTINE. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

SENATOR  HOAR.  In  Memoriam.  By  Canon  Rawnsley. 

THE  WILD  O  ATS  OF  A  SPINSTER.  A  Story.  By  ALICE 

HEGAN  RICE,  Author  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch.” 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  12s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

THIRD  SERIES.  JULY  1906.  5s.  net. 


Co  ntents, 

ASIA. 

S.  S.  Thorburn,  I.C.S.  (Retired):  “  An  Indian  Militia  for  India’s  Defence.’ 
Colonel  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.  :  “  Baluchistan.  ’ 

Caitain  C.  H.  Buck,  I. A.  (Punjab  Commission):  “Criminal  Justice  in 
India."  .  , 

D.  N.  Reid  :  “  A  Behar  Planter  on  the  Opium  Question. 

COLONIES. 

A.  G.  Wise  :  “  The  Education  Problem  in  Ceylon.” 

ORIENTALIA. 

Proffssor  Dr.  E.  Mo.ntet  :  “  Quarterly  Report  on  Semitic  Studies  and 
Orientalism.” 

Professor  L.  Mills,  D.D.  :  “Exilic  Jewish  Eschatology:  In  How  Far 
was  it  Zoroastrian  ?  ” 

GENERAL. 

E.  H.  Parker  :  “  Sarmacand.” 

General  H.  A.  Browne:  “  The  Yunan  Expedition  of  1875  and  the  Cheefoo 
Convention.” 

J.  Ellis  Barker  :  “  The  Rural  Industries  of  Japan.” 

Major  J.  F.  A.  McNair,  R  A.,  C.M.G.  :  “  Ophir.” 

George  Brown,  M.D.  :  “  Leprosy  and  Fish  eating.” 

D.  N.  Reid  :  “  A  Plea  for  the  Bagpipe  in  India.  ’ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 

PUBLISHERS:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

3ENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  187  Piccadilly,  W 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
PrKt  orders  DromDtlv  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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PUBLISHED  AT 

£11  5s.  To  be  bought  for  £7  10s. 

UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER,  NOT  TO  BE  REPEATED,  OF  AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  HISTORY,. 
TOPOGRAPHY,  ANTIQUITIES,  TRADITIONS,  LITERATURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS,  FOLK-LORE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  ECCLESIOLOGY,  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  OUR 
OWN  COUNTRY  IN 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

BEING  A  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CONTENTS  OF  THE 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A., 

Sometime  Editor  of  “The  Antiquary,”  “The  Archeological  Review,”  and  “The  Folk-Lore  Journal.” 


No  man  in  these  enlightened  times  should  let  the  opportunity  slip,  which  now  occurs,  of 
procuring  this  valuable  and  far-reaching  work,  offered,  for  the  first  time,  at  an 

exceptionally  low  price. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  as  everyone  knows,  has  taken  a  first  place  in  the  Literary  World  for  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Years.  To  All  interested  in  Historical,  Antiquarian,  Genealogical,  Literary,  Bibliographical,  Topographical,  and  similar  information  this  Work, 
is  Invaluable,  being  Culled  and  Extracted  from  the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Volumes  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  and  which 
has  NEVER  HITHERTO  been  placed  in  such  an  ACCESSIBLE  and  READABLE  manner  before  the  READING  PUBLIC. 


This  series  of  THIRTY  VOLUMES,  contained  in  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY,  represents  Twenty  Years  of  diligent 
collecting  and  classifying  by  Mr.  Gomme,  one  of  the  Best-Known  Authorities  of  the  Day  on  Antiquarian  subjects,  and  gives  us  an  enormous- 
amount  of  knowledge  and  miscellaneous  information,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work,  concerning  this  Land  of  Ours.  Indeed,  there  is  a  Vast 

Amount  of  Local  History  contained  in  these  volumes  which  does  not  appear  in  any  History  of  England  or  other  work.  With  the  fullest  possible 

Indexes  to  each  volume,  the  reader  can  refer  to  any  subject  he  may  wish  to  study  without  loss  of  time. 

The  following  list  of  the  titles  of  the  volumes  will  give  the  extensive  range  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  work : — 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

DIALECT  PROVERBS  AND  WORD-LORE. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

ENGLISH  TRADITIONS  AND  FOREIGN  CUSTOMS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  Part  I. 

ARCH/EOLOGY.  Part  II. 

ROMANO-BRITISH  REMAINS.  Part  I. 

ROMANO-BRITISH  REMAINS.  Part  II. 

LITERARY  CURIOSITIES  AND  NOTES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES.  Part  I. 

,,  „  Part  II. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

The  Counties  of  England. 

BEDFORDSPIIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  AND  BUCKINGHAM¬ 
SHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  CHESHIRE,  CORNWALL,  AND  CUM¬ 
BERLAND. 


DERBYSHIRE,  DEVONSHIRE,  AND  DORSETSHIRE. 
DURHAM,  ESSEX  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE,  HEREFORDSHIRE,  HERTFORDSHIRE,. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

KENT  AND  LANCASHIRE. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  LINCOLNSHIRE,  MIDDLESEX,  AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

NORFOLK,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  AND  NORTHUMBER¬ 
LAND. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  OXFORDSHIRE,  AND  RUTLAND. 
SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK. 

SURREY  AND  SUSSEX. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  WESTMORLAND,  AND  WILTSHIRE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE. 

LONDON— THE  CITY. 

LONDON— MIDDLESEX. 

LONDON— SURREY  AND  KENT,  AND  INDEX  TO  THE 
THREE  VOLUMES  ON  LONDON. 


The  GENTLEMAN"  S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY  is  published  in  a  large  8  vo.  form  tastefully  printed  in  old-face 
type  oil  antique  paper ,  and  strongly  and  appropriately  bound  in  cloth ,  gilt  lettered. 

Send  for  a  full  prospectus  of  the  work  by  return  of  post. 

“  Mr.  Gomme  has  rendered  good  service  to  students  by  reprinting  under  one  cover  papers  that  were  difficult  of  access,  lost  as  they  were  irv 
the  enormous  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  To  the  student,  to  the  folk-lorist,  and  to  the  book-maker  this- 
library  will  afford  the  most  valuable  assistance.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Not  a  dull  line  is  there  in  the  volume,  and  the  whole  constitutes  pleasant  and  edifying  reading.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


SPECIAL,  OFFER  OF 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW ” 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ON  VERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS . 


ORDER 

FORM. 


The  entire  Work,  in  Thirty  Volumes,  in  handsome  cloth 
gilt  binding,  is  published  at  £11  5s.,  but  it  will  be 
sold  to  Subscribers  for  a  short  time  at  the  net 
price  of  lOs.  As  the  offer  will  not 
be  kept  open  indefinitely,  purchasers 
are  strongly  advised  to  send  in 
their  names  immediately 
on  the  enclosed  form. 


The 

Saturday  Review, 
33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  purchaser 
of  a  set  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
Library  as  described  in  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  £1  10s. 


The 

Gentleman's 
Magazine 
Library, 
£7  10s. 


Name 


Address 


Date 
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ROYAL 

FIRE . 


insurance: 

COMPANY. 

LIFE. 


Royal  Insurance  Buildings,  1  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
Royal  Insurance  Buildings,  28  Lombard  Street,  London. 


TOTAL  FUNDS  at  Dec.  31,  1905  ...  £13,803,187 

INCOME .  £4,304,689 


FINANCIAL  STRENGTH  AND  PROGRESS. 


1895. 

Capital  Paid  Up  ...  £375,702 

Life  Funds .  5,141,592 

Superannuation  Fund  45,173 
Fire  Reserve  Funds,  i 
including  Balance  of  3,009,919 
Profit  and  Loss  ...  J 


1900.  i9°s- 

£375,702  £391,887 

6,118,786  9,135,960 

53,234  80,066 


3,337,681  4,195,274 


£8,572,386  £9,885,403  £13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager — GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London — JOHN  H.  CROFT. 


THE 

WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

of 

WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 

This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER, 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporary  designs. 

Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  £2  2s.,  £1  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  3s.  6d.  Early  application 
advisable.  Special  Railway  facilities. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L*  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. ,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pn  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


Po  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OC  Vj.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Po  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.  OC  U.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  For  Particulars 
apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  28. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  INTERIM  DIVIDEND  of  9  per 
cent.  (Nine  shillings  per  £ 5  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year 
ending  30th  of  June,  1906. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  30th  of  June,  1906,  and  to  holders  of  COUPON 
No.  23  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  1st  to  7th  of  JULY,  1906,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  August,  1906. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that  they 
will  receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  23  at  the 
London  Office  of  the  Company. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  will 
•be  payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  4th  of  AUGUST,  1906. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office:  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

15th  June,  1906. 


“SATURDAY” 

BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  5/-  NET. 

Mr.  Dalton  s  new  book  is  made  up 
of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  articles  have  been 
revised ,  and  a  remarkable  Bibliography 
of  the  game  added. 


CONTENTS. 

The  Laws  of  Bridge 

The  Evolution  of  Bridge 

The  Declaration— No  Trumps 

Attacking  Suit  Declarations 

Defensive  Suit  Declarations  by  the  Dealer 

The  Declaration  on  a  Passed  Hand 

The  Declaration  to  the  Score 

Doubling 

The  Original  Lead  against  a  No  Trump 
Declaration 

The  Opening  Lead  against  a  Suit  Declara= 
tion. 

The  Play  of  the  Third  Hand  in  a  No  Trump 
Game 

The  Play  of  the  Third  Hand  against  a 
Suit  Declaration 

The  Defender’s  Play  as  Second  Hand 
The  Discard 
The  Play  of  the  Dealer 
Practice  versus  Theory 
Bibliography  of  Bridge 


The  book  is  published  in  both  white 
and  art  green  cloths ,  so  that  purchasers 
may  make  their  choice.  It  is  on  sale  at 
all  booksellers  and  railway  bookstalls. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
book  it  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  55.  3 d.  direct  from  the  office , 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
33  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

803 


The  Saturday  Review 


23  June,  1906 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  NOVELS 

The  success  of  the  New  Book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  WILLIAMSON ,  Authors  of  “  The  Lightning 
Conductor is  great.  LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER  is  already  in  its  Third  Edition . 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  New  Novel  by  ADELINE  SERGEANT  is  now  ready.  It  is  entitled  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  RANDOLPHS.  6s. 


ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.  By  Martin  Hardie. 

With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Collotype,  wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[  T he  Connoisseu  rs  L  ibrary . 

This  book  covers  the  whole  history  of  colour-illustration  in  England  from  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans  to  the  three-colour  process  of  to-day.  Interesting  notes  are 
given  on  authors,  artists,  and  publishers,  and  the  most  important  coloured  books 
are  fully  described.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  such  men  as  Le  Blon,  Blake, 
Ackermann,  Rowlandson,  Aiken,  Cruikshank,  and  Baxter.  Throughout  the  book 
the  collector  will  find  valuable  hints ;  and  clear  explanations  are  supplied  of  the 
various  processes  of  engraving  and  colour-printing. 

THE  GUILDS  OF  FLORENCE.  By  Edgcumbe  Stalev. 

With  many  Illustrations,  royal  8vo.  16s.  net. 

In  this  volume  the  fullest  possible  details  of  the  twenty-one  Guilds  of  Florence — 
historical,  industrial,  and  political— are  given,  together  with  chapters  upon  her 
commerce,  her  markets,  her  charities,  &c.  The  illustrations  are  from  old  manu¬ 
scripts  and  other  coeval  sources,  and  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  LONDON.  By  Richard  Davey. 

With  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.  In  2  vols. 
demy  8vo.  i$<.  net. 

Vol.  I. — To  A.D.  1500.  |  Vol.  II. — A.D.  1500  to  1900. 

This  is  a  book  in  which  the  author  has  condensed,  in  a  light  and  readable  style, 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  concerning  the  various  places  of  historical 
interest  in  the  Metropolis  which  are  little  known  to  the  average  visitor  or  reader. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN.  By  J.  Morris.  With 

many  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  by  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  great  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
last  forty  years,  describes  the  rise  of  Japan  to  its  present  commanding  position. 
The  book  is  full  of  value,  and  the  biographical  method  gives  it  an  interest  which  a 
set  history  could  not  possess.  The  author  was  for  many  years  in  Japan,  and  is  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  prominent  leaders  of  the  country. . 

“  The  author  is  better  fitted  than  most  people  to  speak  of  things  Japanese.  The 
volume  is  full  of  interest.” — Daily  News. 

“  Mr.  Morris’s  work  on  Japan  will  rank  among  the  beat,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting.” — Scotsman. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  By  J  ohn  Masefield. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6 d.  net. 

“  The  whole  book  breathes  an  air  of  great  adventure."— Morning  Post. 

“  Mr.  Masefield  has  evidently  the  right  enthusiasm  ;  he  has  a  style  of  admirable 
simplicity  and  balance  ;  and  he  has  the  gift  of  feeling  and  revealing  the  ‘  still  sad 
music  of  humanity.'  ” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“This  is  a  fine  book,  perfectly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated.  The  little 
pieces  of  learning  worked  in  everywhere  show  an  amazing  conversance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  with  all  that  concerned  that  extraordinary  period  of  our  naval  history." 

Morning  Leader. 

“  Mr.  Masefield  writes  with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  with  humour  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  style." — Manchester  Guardian. 

“Told  with  a  fine  sense  of  romance." — Tribune. 

THE  LAND  OF  PARDONS.  By  Anatole  le  Braz. 

Translated  by  Frances  M.  Gostling.  With  50  Illustrations,  of  which 
10  are  in  Colour,  by  T.  C.  Gotch.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book  the  great  Breton  writer  has  described  the  five  obligatory  festivals  of 
his  country,  and  in  so  doing  has  shown  us  Brittany,  not  the  Brittany  hitherto  known 
to  the  foreigner,  but  the  true  Breton  Brittany,  with  its  colour,  its  life,  its  quaint 
customs,  legends,  beliefs,  all  mingled  with  the  superstitions  that  linger  so  persistently 
in  the  Breton  mind.  In  fact,  “  The  Land  of  Pardons"  is  not  a  mere  book  about 
Brittany,  for  it  is  Brittany,  painted  as  only  a  Breton  could  paint  it. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  George  Newman,  M.D., 

D.Ph.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borougd  of  Finsbury. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  systematic  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  pressing  social  questions  of  the  time. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  present  distribution  and  chief  causes  of  the  mortality  of 
infants  in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  fatal  diseases  of  infancy,  the  relation  of  the 
occupation  of  women  in  factories,  antenatal  influences,  infant  feeding,  and  the  effect 
of  domestic  and  social  habits  upon  infant  mortality  receive  careful  consideration.  A 
chapter  on  practicable  preventive  methods  is  also  added.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  charts  and  maps. 

PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA.  By  Harrington  Sains- 

bury,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  endeavour  is  here  made  to  look  away  from  the  mere  details  of  treatment  to 
those  underlying  principles  which  must  hold  the  attention  if  disease  is  to  be  success¬ 
fully  combated.  A  further  endeavour  has  been  made  to  see  through  these  principles 
to  laws  more  fundamental,  in  particular  to  those  of  physics,  and  in  their  light  to 
recognise  in  the  physicist  both  the  physiologist  and  the  pathologist.  In  one  chapter 
on  the  “  Imponderabilia  "  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  facts  which  the 
physician  dare  not  ignore  appear  to  lie  outside  the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences. 

SEALS.  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom.  With  many  Illustra- 

tions,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Antiquary's  Books. 

This  manual  traces  the  evolution  of  the  seal  in  England  in  a  series  of  sections. 
The  principal  of  these  deals  with  seals  of  the  sovereign  and  of  royal  courts,  of  arch¬ 
bishops,  of  peers,  bishops  and  clergy,  county  families,  knights,  and  squires.  The 
second  division  coveis  seals  of  corporations,  monastic  houses,  universities,  &c.  No 
work  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  been  produced,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  it  how  the  seal 
engraver’s  art  is  a  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  the  time.  The  illustrations  have  been 
pecially  drawn  from  the  original  seals,  and  are  very  carefully  executed. 


THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER.  By  Albert  E. 

a  AKu  IGHT'  With  ™any  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

’  A  book  of  exceptional  merit  which  covers  every  side  of  the  game.  It  is 
exceptional  in  tvvo  ways  :  because  it  studies  character,  the  mind  which  lies  behind 
the  best  play,  as  it  does  the  best  work,  and  because  it  presents  aspirations  towards 
an  ideal  and  a  philosophy  of  cricket  which  are  sufficiently  rare.  Withal,  Mr. 
Knight  is  thoroughly  practical,  as  his  pages  show,  and  does  not  turn  aside  for  the 
sake  of  mere  anecdote.” — Athenceum. 

‘In  many  respects  the  most  thorough  and  illuminating  book  ever  devoted  to  its 
inexhaustible  subject.  A  fine,  vigorous,  clean-witted,  ana'  freshly-written  volume.” 

1 ;  tt  i  ,  Daily  Chronicle. 

He  ha.s  made  literature  and  sport  meet  as  they  assuredly  have  never  met 
between  book-covers  before.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

“A  masterly,  technical  study  of  the  subject;  the  most  notable  addition  to  the 

cricketer's  library  made  for  many  a  long  day . This  delightful  book.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  By  Edward  Hutton.  With 

many  Illustrations,  24  of  which  are  in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Rimington. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  modern  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  Spain 
as  it  is  and  as  it  was.  Mr.  Hutton  has  made  a  pilgrimage  of  the  country,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  by  living  among  the  people,  and  by  immersing  himself  it 
the  history  and  traditions  of  this  most  fascinating  land,  to  gather  vivid  and 
sympathetic  impressions.  From  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar  the  cities  and  the 
country  districts  are  fully  described,  and  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
great  towns,  while  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish  civilisation,  the  greai 
cathedrals  and  the  treasures  in  the  galleries,  receive  a  detailed  attention.  Bui 
above  all  it  has  been  Mr.  Hutton’s  endeavour  to  paint  the  life  of  the  people 
with  a  true  and  sympathetic  brush. 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ORATOR.  By  J.  O’Connor 

Power.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  indicate  in  popular  language  a  course  of  practic< 
in  oratory  based  on  the  writer’s  observation  and  experience  in  the  House  o 
Commons,  at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  Platform.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
young  or  old,  who  have  had  no  practice  in  public  speaking. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  A  Volumt 

of  Selections  from  Keats. 

WORDS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WISE :  Thoughts  froir 

Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Arranged  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A. 

D. Litt.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PICTORIAL  GARDENING.  By  G.  F.  Millin.  Witt 

many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  3s  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  landscape  painter’s  art  to  th 
formation  of  small  gardens. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS.  ANI 

WALL  SHRUBS.  By  H.  Purefoy  FitzGerald.  With  32  Illustrations 
fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  all  plants  that  can  be  used  for  climbing  u] 
walls,  arches,  pergolas,  tree-stumps,  and  such  like  places,  and  gives  concisel; 
directions  as  to  propagation,  treatment,  times  of  flowering,  and  other  details.  Th 
plants  dealt  with  are  those  that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  British  Island; 
and  include  some  that  require  slight  protection  in  winter. 

PETROL  PETER ;  or,  Mirth  for  Motorists.  By  A 

Williams.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  skit  on  the  ever-popular  Struwwelpeter.  The  author,  taking  automobiiism  fo 
his  theme,  portrays  its  legal  restrictions,  its  dangers,  both  physical  and  financial 
the  perils  of  invention  and  absent-mindedness. 

COUNSELS  OF  LIFE.  Edited  by  E.  F.  Matheson, 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  A  Volume  of  Selections  in  Prose. 

ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  By  George  Clinch. 

Illustrated  by  Beatrice  Alcock  and  from  Photographs.  Small  pott  8vc 
2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.  By  J.  E 

Morris.  Illustrated,  small  post  3vo.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

OXFORDSHIRE.  By  F.  G.  Brabant.  Illustrated  b\ 

E.  H.  New  and  from  Photographs.  Small  pott  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 

leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

FENELON.  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  With  12  Illus 

trations,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Oxford  Biographies. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA.  By  W.  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  K.  Deighton.  Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Arden  Shakespeare. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  By  W.  Shakespeare.  Edited  b 

Morton  Luce.  Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Arden  Shakespeare. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  J.  A.  Cross 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  WARWICKSHIRE.  B 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8v- 
js.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  OF  BEN  JONSON. 

Vol  I.  CYNTHIA'S  REVELS,  and  THE  POETASTER.  Crown  8v. 
paper,  6d.  net ;  c.oth,  is.  net.  [Standard  Library. 


Messrs.  METHUEN’S  New  Illustrated  Announcement  List  and  Quarterly  Bulletin  are  sent  free  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  23  June.  1906. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  Tuesday  the  Prime  Minister  took  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons  debates  for  the  first  time  for  some 
little  while  past  ;  and  he  spoke  of  having  neglected 
his  duty  of  late.  But  his  is  a  “  neglect  of  duty”  which 
the  public  expects  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  honours. 
There  are  cases,  very  few  in  number  perhaps  but  of 
deep  importance,  where  the  private  duties  of  a  public 
man  are  more  insistent  than  his  public  ones  :  the  Prime 
Minister’s  is  a  case  in  point.  In  his  present  anxiety 
he  has  every  English  man’s  and  every  English  woman  s 
sympathy. 

The  Education  Bill  is  being  rammed  through  Com¬ 
mittee.  Clause  4  was  guillotined  on  Wednesday. 
Ministers  may  be  grateful  indeed  to  that  effectual 
silencer  of  argument.  It  saved  them  from  all  discussion 
of  the  filching  of  their  rent  from  the  Voluntary  schools 
that  may  enjoy  the  wonderful  privileges  of  Clause  4. 
Mr.  Redmond  would  not  discuss  this  as  too  mean  to  be 
credible.  But  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same.  The  Government, 
especially  Mr.  Birrell,  have  come  out  of  this  week’s 
debates  badly  scathed.  On  the  proposal  to  make  it 
obligatory  on  local  authorities,  instead  of  optional,  to 
grant  “  exceptional  facilities  ”,  the  Government  majority 
sank  to  103.  Many  Liberals,  most  of  them  of  some 
prestige,  spoke  against  the  Government  and  in  favour 
of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  did,  Mr. 
Masterman  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  In  all  about 
twenty  Labour  members  voted  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  week  the  Government  majorities 
have  been  low.  Indeed  had  this  Ministry  obtained  only 
a  normally  large  majority,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred, 
say,  they  would  already,  after  a  few  months  of  office, 
have  been  hopelessly  beaten. 


There  is  no  longer  any  attempt  to  disguise  the  Bill’s 
discrimination  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Church  of  England.  These  champions  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  who  objected  to  paying  rates  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion  they  did  not  believe  in,  and  now  put 
forward  “  the  Romanising  of  the  Church  ”  as  an  excuse 
for  this  Bill,  are  yet  quite  willing  to  charge  Roman 
Catholic  schools  on  the  rates  ;  anything  in  fact  so  that 
nothing  is  done  for  Anglicans.  Mr.  Birrell,  who  thinks 
it  such  an  iniquity  that  a  Nonconformist’s  child  should 
have  to  attend  a  Church  school,  tells  us  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  content  that  his  own  son  should  go  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  school.  How  much  for  the  sincerity  of  Non¬ 
conformists’  Protestant  tub-thumping? 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Little  Englander  element 
in  the  Government  is  rather  opposed  to  the  Liberal- 
Imperialist  element.  Even  so,  we  need  not  conclude 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  sets  people  on  to  bait  Mr. 
Asquith.  Some  time  ago  when  the  petticoat  politicians 
were  interrupting  him  Mr.  George,  according  to  the 
Press,  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  only  Minister  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  women  having  the  vote  was 
the  only  Minister  whose  meetings  had  not  been  broken 
up.  Since  then  Mr.  Asquith — the  Minister  in  question 
— has  been  beset.  Some  of  the  suffragettes  have  lately 
declared  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  egged  them  on  to 
worry  his  colleague  in  the  Government  !  If  our  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  weak  in  logic  now,  what  will  it  be  when  we 
have  lady  M.P.’s  and  possibly— as  Mr.  Labouchere once 
suggested — a  “  Speakeress  ”  in  the  Chair?  The  only 
place  for  men  then  will  be  behind  the  grille. 

To  judge  by  the  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  this 
terrific  movement  push  the  police  about  and  engage  in 
“  struggles  ”  not  only  before  they  go  to  prison,  but 
also  when  they  are  asked  to  come  out,  there  will  be  a 
physical  force  party  with  a  vengeance  in  Parliament 
when  the  suffragettes  win.  It  will  be  a  Parliament  of 
amazons.  However,  just  for  the  moment  the  cause 
has  had  a  set-back.  One  suffragette  in  the  midst  of  her 
tract-circulating  in  Hyde  Park  the  other  day  was  quietly 
but  firmly  removed  by  the  police — “The  Brutes!” — 
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her  leader  shouting  out  “they've  got  her!”  Then 
another  lady  who  persisted  in  going  to  prison  has  been 
bailed  out  willy  nilly,  as  we  suggested  she  ought  to  be. 
May  every  lady  who  is  ordered  to  go  to  prison  by  the 
ungallant  magistrate  for  wanting  to  ring  Mr.  Asquith’s 
bell  have  generous  and  foolish  friends. 

An  action  by  women  graduates  of  Edinburgh  and 
S.  Andrews  against  the  University  authorities  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  them  to  vote  at  the  recent  Parliamentary 
election  is  a  phase  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  movement 
which  is  free  from  the  farcical  element.  These  ladies 
would  certainly  have  a  good  case  if  brains  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  franchise,  but  the  legal 
point  is  simply  whether  the  use  of  the  word 
“person”  in  the  University  Act  of  1868  confers 
on  women  as  graduates  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
University  representative.  In  the  general  franchise 
statutes  the  word  man  is  used  ;  in  the  Act  of  186S  the 
w’ord  “person”:  but  at  that  time  there  were 
no  women  graduates.  The  argument  against  the  claim 
is  that  the  common  law  disability  of  women  must 
prevail  unless  the  right  is  expressly  conferred  on 
women.  The  use  of  person  in  the  statute  is  qualified 
by  the  phrase  “  if  not  subject  to  any  disability”,  so  that 
this,  it  is  argued,  reserves  the  disability  of  woman¬ 
hood.  Lord  Salvesen  has  taken  his  decision  ad 
avizandum  as  the  Scotch  say,  but  in  any  case  it  will 
not  affect  the  general  question  of  the  franchise. 

The  election  petition  match  was  concluded  this 
week.  It  may  be  described  as  a  drawn  game.  At 
Worcester  the  Ministerialists  made  a  goal,  but  the 
Opposition  got  level  with  them  at  Bodmin.  Of  course 
if  you  count  tries,  the  Ministerialists  have  had  nominally 
slightly  the  better  of  the  game,  for  they  had  a  try  at 
Maidstone  and  another  at  Yarmouth  ;  whereas  the 
Opposition  had  only  one  try — at  Attercliffe,  where, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  Mr.  Batty  Langley, 
the  sitting  Liberal  member,  keeps  his  seat  all  right.  In 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friends  there  is  often  some¬ 
thing  just  a  trifle  unsatisfying  :  if  only  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  had  unseated  Mr.  Langley,  what  fuel  Mr. 
Langley’s  friends  would  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
the  great  fire  which  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  is  going  to 
kindle  directly. 

The  birthday  honours  list  approximates  in  numbers 
to  the  Government  majority  in  the  House.  Is  there 
any  idea  of  swamping  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  way 
tor  the  Education  Bill  ?  The  strong  Liberal  flavour 
about  the  list  is  natural  enough,  seeing  how  small  a 
share  in  the  disposal  of  honours  has  fallen  to  the 
Liberals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  One  honour  at 
any  rate  relieves  the  list  from  the  charge  of  common¬ 
placeness.  There  is  distinction  indeed,  twice  blessed, 
about  the  G.C.B.  given  to  Don  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
Mexican  president.  An  elective  officer,  Don  Porfi,  as 
he  is  familiarly,  and  affectionately,  called  in  his  own 
country,  has  ruled  Mexico  with  all  the  power  of  an 
autocrat  for  some  twenty  years.  His  rule  has  once 
more  proved  the  superior  efficiency  of  dictatorship,  when 
benevolent  and  capable,  to  any  other  government. 

Only  one  name  figures  under  the  Order  of  Merit, 
Lord  Cromer,  greatest  of  Proconsuls  Lord  Curzon  has 
styled  him.  There  are  six  new  Peers  and  six  Privy 
Councillors.  Of  the  Peers  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  who 
in  party  politics  might  be  described  as  a  Unionist- 
Ministerialist,  is  the  most  interesting.  Rather  prophetic 
in  manner  and  reminiscent  of  Disraeli’s  “superior 
person” — Horsman  was  it  not? — whom  everybody 
respects  and  out  of  whose  way  everybody  hastens  to 
get,  Mr.  Courtney’s  is  without  question  an  impressive 
figure.  Mr.  Courtney  is  quite  a  self-made  man 
who  has  won  his  way  by  intellectual  force  and  character. 
He  is  something  of  an  orator  and  has  a  voice  that  may 
fill  even  the  House  of  Lords.  The  list  of  new  Privy 
Councillors  is  not  particularly  exciting,  but  it  includes 
good  steady  men  who  know  about  things  and  have 
been  in  public  life  a  long  while.  Of  the  politicians 
Dr.  Farquharson  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  a 
natural  choice.  I  here  is  one  very  interesting  name 


among  the  C.B.’s.  Luke  O’Connor  V.C.,  who  rose 
from  the  ranks,  has  been  a  grand  soldier.  The  story 
of  his  rise  to  fame  in  the  Crimea  is  delightful  and 
romantic.  This  really  is  an  honour  paid  to  the  bravest 
of  the  brave. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  special  tribunal  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try  the  Egyptian  natives  charged  with 
murderous  assault  on  British  officers  at  Densffiawi  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  attack  was  premeditated 
and  in  no  way  provoked  by  the  officers  concerned,  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made  clear  in  his  admirable  statement 
on  Thursday  night.  The  trial  bore  out  the  view  we 
suggested  a  fortnight  ago  that  Mohammedan  opinion 
had  been  dangerously  excited  by  Turkish  aggression 
and  intrigue,  and  the  death  not  only  of  Captain  Bull 
but  of  the  wretched  men  who  were  executed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  must  be  laid  at  the  Turk’s  door.  Of  the  prisoners 
four  have  been  hanged,  two  sent  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  and  fifteen  others  suffer  various  degrees  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  peculiar  importance  that  the  fellaheen  in 
more  or  less  remote  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  hand  which  has  restored 
prosperity  and  order  to  Egypt  has  not  been  removed. 
The  assault  was  of  a  most  cowardly  nature,  and  the 
consequences  to  the  British  officers,  who  gave  up  their 
rifles  by  way  of  appeasing  the  mob,  would  have  been 
much  more  serious  if  certain  sheikhs  and  gaffirs  had 
not  come  to  their  assistance. 

Sir  West  Ridgeway  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  left 
South  Africa  on  Wednesday.  To  what  extent  their 
labours  can  be  pronounced  a  success  will  not  be  known 
till  the  Government  has  had  an  opportunity  of  digest¬ 
ing  their  report  and  conferring  with  them.  The  two 
months  spent  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  have  not  been  spent  in  vain  if  the  Committee 
have  seized  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation  from  the 
British  as  well  as  the  Boer  point  of  view.  This,  it  is 
feared  in  influential  quarters,  they  have  not  done. 
Certainly  they  will  not  have  attained  their  first  object, 
which  was  to  evolve  an  electoral  scheme  that  should 
meet  with  the  unanimous  support  of  all  parties  in  the 
Transvaal.  Sir  West  Ridgeway  and  his  colleagues  were 
indeed  called  upon  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  the 
irreconcilable. 

More  than  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  Bambaata’s 
death  and  Sigananda’s  surrender,  and  the  rebels  have 
not  yet  been  made  to  see  that  it  is  hopeless  to  continue 
the  struggle.  They  have  lost  their  principal  leaders 
and  they  have  been  roughly  handled  in  several  en¬ 
counters  with  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  forces,  but  the 
experience  of  Colonel  I.euchars  in  a  reconnaissance  in 
the  Mapumulo  district  on  Wednesday  shows  that  there 
are  strong  and  daring  bodies  of  the  enemy  still  to  be 
disposed  of.  Though  no  doubt,  as  the  Natal  Premier 
says,  the  rebellion  has  been  localised,  fresh  tribes  con¬ 
tinue  to  join  the  rebels,  and  the  situation  is  aggravated 
by  roving  bands  of  natives  who  are  a  terror  to  the 
loyalists  and  cannot  readily  be  got  at  by  the  colonial 
forces  in  the  field. 

In  Russia  at  present  the  most  serious  situation  is 
caused  by  the  total  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Lower 
Volga  Provinces.  This  added  to  the  general  agrarian 
discontent  is  an  evident  complication  which  would 
require  the  most  loyal  co-operation  between  Ministers 
and  the  Douma  ;  but  unfortunately  the  fierce  intestine 
quarrels  still  continue  in  the  Douma.  Ministers  have 
proposed  votes  of  seven  or  eight  million  pounds  to  be 
raised  by  loan  or  otherwise  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress  ;  but  the  various  parties  in  the  Douma  have 
expressed  suspicion  of  the  Ministers  and  asserted  that 
the  Douma  ought  to  administer  the  funds  itself :  though, 
as  Prince  Dolgourokoff  said,  it  has  no  machinery  for 
the  purpose.  Clearly  the  famine  is  being  made  a  piece 
in  the  game  for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Ministry  from  the  Douma.  Many 
dire  forebodings  are  always  founded  on  the  financial 
position  :  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  whatever 
“  official  optimism  ”  there  may  be  in  the  trade  returns 
for  the  four  months  of  the  present  year,  the  deposits 
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withdrawn  during  the  recent  troubles  are  coming  back 
into  the  banks  ;  and  what  City  editors  love  to  talk  ot 
as  the  “  acute  stringency”  of  money  is  disappearing. 
All  this  must  be  set  off  against  other  pessimistic 

reports. 

The  German  journalists  have  been  introduced  to  many 
characteristic  sides  of  English  life  during  their  visit. 
Thev  have  met  many  representative  men  and  seen 
many  institutions  ;  even  leading  journalists  and  leading 
newspaper  offices.  But  at  the  dinner  professedly  given 
bv  English  journalists  in  their  honour  they  could  hardly 
have  missed  noticing  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Stead  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  the  representatives 
of  the  press  were  deputising  in  the  absence  of  their 
chiefs.  All  the  editors  seem  to  have  agreed  to  attend 
bv  deputy.  The  guests  however  bravely  kept  up  the 
affectation  of  believing  that  English  journalism  was 
there  in  full  force  :  and,  just  as  if  it  had  been,  duly 
expressed  the  special  gratification  which  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  their  “fellow  penmen”  gave  them.  I  he 
affair  was  pleasant  enough  especially  in  its  later 
stages  ;  but  in  its  earlier  it  was  managed  in  a  very- 
casual  manner. 

Of  the  many  wise  things  which  the  Cobden  Club 
has  done  none  has  been  more  titillating  to  its  oppo¬ 
nents  than  the  appeal  to  Australia  made  under  its 
auspices  by  297  members  of  Parliament  not  to  support 
preferential  tariffs  in  the  coming  elections.  As  we 
love  you,  says  the  document  almost  in  so  many  words, 
save  us  from  any  action  on  your  part  which  might 
make  the  food  of  our  working-men  dearer.  The  nature 
of  this  grave  concern  for  the  working-men  may  perhaps 
be  understood  when  it  is  said  that  men  like  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  and  Mr.  J.  R..  Macdonald  have  refused  to  sign 
what  amounts  to  a  frenzied  invitation  to  Australia  not 
to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  Cobdenite  pretence  ot 
Colonial  knowledge.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  been 
tickled  by  the  appeal.  It  is  at  once  a  tacit  and  tangible 
admission  that  Cobdenism  is  fearful  lest  Colonial 
opinion,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  tariff, 
may  destroy  a  whole  crop  of  industriously  propagated 
fiction. 


Often  enough  there  are  laws  in  all  countries  which 
are  dead  letters  because  the  authorities  do  not  enforce 
them.  This  is  the  case  in  America  in  regard  to  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  Trusts.  Under  the  stimulus  of  recent 
events  the  Courts  are  discovering  that  they  have  powers 
of  imprisonment  which  can  be  used  more  effectively 
than  fines  ;  and  they  are  showing  quite  a  new.  inclina¬ 
tion  to  use  them.  Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  officials  concerned  in  obtaining  rebate  freight  rates, 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Trusts  kill  competition, 
have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  But  an  even 
more  striking  instance  of  the  new  views  about  the  Trusts 
is  a  case  at  S.  Louis,  where  the  judge  has  held  that  as 
a  Trust  is  an  unlawful  combination  it  cannot  enforce 
a  contract  to  pay  for  their  goods.  This  is  a  better  way 
than  appointing  commissions  which  come  to  nothing 
for  rather  obvious  reasons.  But  there  is  still  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  always  been  the  refuge  ot 
the  threatened  capitalist  interests. 

If  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  the  labour  M.P.  has  his  way 
there  really  will  be  “splendid  paupers”  before  very- 
long.  He  proposed,  in  his  interesting  evidence  before 
the  Income-tax  Committee  this  week,  a  tax  of  six 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  over  ,£50,000  a 
year  ;  and  it  seems  he  would  only  have  this  as  a  start. 
At  this  rate  it  will  be  an  indiscreet,  even  a  disqualifying, 
thing  to  be  rich  in  the  future.  When  a  man  reaches 
£50,000  a  year  he  will  be  on  the  way  to  the  workhouse. 
It  rather  reminds  one  of  the  state  of  things  under  the 
old  poor  law  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Under  that 
system  the  village  labourer  in  many  places  who  was 
left  a  bit  of  money,  or  who  had  made  a  bit,  was 
in  a  very  bad  way.  Nobody  would  employ-  him  because 
he  was  not  on  the  rates,  and  until  he  had  spent  or  lost 
his  little  hoard  he  had  no  chance  whatever.  If  we  go 
as  far  as  Mr.  Snowden,  why  not  go  a  little  further  and 
do  the  thing  thoroughly  :  let  us  quietly-  relieve  a  man 


of  his  income  when  it  passes  fifty  thousand  a  year, 
and  dole  it  out  as  old-age  pensions  to  the  undeserving 
poor. 

By  the  discussion  in  Standing  Committee,  which  has 
now  finished  with  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill, 
the  Bill  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  the  present  Act 
diseases  incurred  by  trade  work  do  not  rank  as 
“accidents”  and  there  is  no  compensation.  Many  of 
the  trades  specified  as  dangerous  in  the  Factories 
Acts  have  now  been  included  in  the  Bill,  especially 
the  deadly  lead  glazing  in  the  pottery  trade.  Other 
dangerous  trades  not  included  are  to  be  inquired  into 
and%mbodied  as  occasion  may  require  in  Provisional 
Orders.  The  improvement  in  the  health  of  pottery 
workers  by  Factory  Acts  has  been  most  marked,  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  legislation.  Now  the 
manufacturers  will  have  an  additional  reason  for  care 
in  their  liability-  for  compensation.  But  a  public  with  a 
conscience  on  the  question  ot  highly-  glazed  ware  would 
do  even  more  good. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  lecture  at  Caxton  Hall  on  Thursday- 
touched  this  subject.  Lead  glazing  is  a  fine  example 
of  “Poisoning  the  Proletariate”,  but  it  is  not  so 
popular  as  Chicago  canned  meat.  The  anarchist 
method  of  dealing  with  these  and  other  abuses  is, 
as  Mr.  Shaw  described  it,  that  of  “  men  reasoning  with 
their  brains  left  out  ”.  This  cleverly-  hits  off  the  out¬ 
rages  of  bomb-throyving.  Excuses  for  bomb-throwing 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  social  and  industrial  evils 
are  reallv  pleas  for  the  reform  of  society-  by  lunatics. 
Mr.  Shaw  declares  that  “all  the  Conservative  press” 
has  committed  itself  to  this  absurdity-  in  its  treatment 
of  the  outrage  on  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  The 
charge  passes  harmlessly-  over  our  heads  at  any  rate. 

In  the  competition  between  the  London  County- 
Council  and  its  rivals  to  provide  London  and 
district  with  electrical  energy  in  bulk  the  committee  on 
the  Bills  has  ratified  the  important  principle  that  this 
function  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a  public  body.  But 
the  committee  is  not  satisfied  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Council  as  to  its  relations  towards  the  companies  in 
future  are  satisfactory,  and  the  committee  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  on  this  point  before  it  can  report  in  favour 
of  a  Council’s  Bill.  The  Council’s  Bill  was  prepared 
hastily  and  this  will  cause  expense  yvhich  might  have 
been  avoided.  It  required  too  the  stimulus  of. the 
Administrative  County’  Company  before  it  recognised 
what  the  committee  describes  as  the  urgent  need  of 
electric  supply-  in  bulk.  In  many  respects  the  com¬ 
mittee  considered  this  company’s  scheme  was  better 
than  that  of  the  Council,  so  there  is  ample  reason 
for  putting  back  the  Council’s  for  another  year.  The 
Council  will  have  to  be  prepared  promptly  with  its 
amendments  or  its  claims  as  a  municipality  may  give 
way  to  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  case. 


A  hospital  which  promises  to  be  self-supporting, 
without  having  to  apply  for  maintenance  funds,  when 
once  it  is  built,  is  not  often  with-  £his  is  the  case 
with  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria  to  be  built  at  Benenden 
in  Kent,  on  behalf  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at 
the  meeting  at  Lord  Plymouth’s  house  on  Wednesday. 
It  is  remarkable  that  benefit  societies  such  as  the  Hearts 
of  Oak,  and  the  Foresters,  and  Post  Office  employes, 
find  tuberculosis  so  great  a  strain  on  their  funds  that 
they  are  prepared  to  support  the  institution  out  ot 
their  own  resources,  so  that  they  may  benefit  by-  their 
members  being  treated  in  the  early-  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  "benefit  to  society-  all  round  would  be 
immense  it  the  National  Association  were  enabled,  as 
it  aims  at  doing,  to  establish  many  such  sanatoria  for 
consumptives  of  the  working  classes.  Aiding  in  their 
establishment  seems  so  plainly  a  duty,  and  a  privilege 
of  those  with  great  wealth,  that  Mr.  Chamberlains 
surprise  at  the  indifference  of  millionaires  to  their 
opportunities  must  be  echoed  by-  everyone  who  is  not 
a  millionaire. 

The  “Social  Institutes  Union”  is  a  philanthropic 
undertaking  that  deserves  encouragement..  It  is  con- 
1  nected  with  no  religious,  political,  or  municipal  party, 

1  but  simply  seeks  to  provide  amusement  of  an  evening 
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for  working  men  and  women  by  turning  school¬ 
rooms  and  mission  halls  and  other  suitable  buildings 
into  temporary  clubs.  Last  Saturday  Lord  Dysart 
very  kindly  invited  the  members  of  the  Union  to  spend 
a  broiling  afternoon  in  the  lovely  grounds  of  Ham 
House.  A  large  party,  composed  of  representatives 
from  eleven  working-men’s  clubs  and  four  working- 
girls’  clubs,  was  shepherded  by  Mrs.  Annan  Bryce, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  Lord  Dysart’s  hospitality. 
Ham  House  is  one  of  the  most  famous  historical 
mansions  near  London.  There  is  the  room  in  which 
the  “Cabal”  used  to  meet  (Lauderdale  is  one  of  the 
Tollemache  ancestors)  which  is  hung  with  Mortlake 
tapestry  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  the  hall 
and  the  long  gallery  there  are  family  portaits  by 
Vandyke,  Kneller,  after  Hoppner,  and  Lely. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  boy  smoker?  He  won’t 
think  imperially,  or  he  would  know  that  he  is  doing  his 
worst  for  future  generations.  Many  doctors  before  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  on  juvenile  smoking  arose 
to  tell  him  this  and  rebuke  him.  But  he  is  sure  to  take 
no  notice,  exactly  as  if  he  were  an  adult  smoker.  Nor 
does  he  either  know  or  care  how  dreadfully  irritating  he 
is  to  older  smokers  who  have  forgotten  that  they  made 
their  first  effort  about  his  age.  Everybody  but  the  boys 
themselves  would  like  to  stop  their  smoking.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  on  all  counts  ;  but  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  accept  some  of  the  wide  statements  of  the  doctors. 
For  instance,  how  does  Dr.  Wigmore  prove  that  boys 
are  deteriorating  through  smoking,  and  that  there  is  no 
deterioration  amongst  girls?  Sir  William  Broadbent 
says  that  smoking  and  drinking  often  go  together.  So 
they  do  :  but  men  do  not  usually  have  to  drink  because 
they  smoke. 

“  Punch”  has  lost  the  libel  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Thomas  against  its  publishers  for  a  review  written  by 
“  Toby,  M.P.”,  of  a  book  dealing  with  the  life  of  Sir 
John  Robinson  of  the  “  Daily  News”.  It  is  not  a  bad 
record  that  this  is  the  first  time  “  Punch”  has  lost  a 
libel  action.  The  plaintiff  retains  his  ^300  damages, 
as  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld  the  original  verdict 
at  the  trial  by  Mr,  Justice  Darling  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Thomas  suspected  Mr.  Lucy’s  fairness  in  writing 
severely  on  account  of  their  relations  before  the  action. 
Also  Mr.  Lucy  had  asserted  that  from  the  few  mutilated 
extracts  given  there  were  abundant  materials  for  a 
delightful  biography,  though  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
write  it  from  them.  This  was  a  mistake  and  “  Punch  ” 
confessed  and  apologised  for  conveying  an  impression 
of  Mr.  Thomas’  literary  methods  which  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous. 

“Punch’s”  defence  was  that  there  was  nothing  on 
the  face  of.  the  article  itself  which  showed  that  the 
bounds  of  tair  comment  had  been  overstepped  and  that 
evidence  of  actual  malice  could  not  be  given.  But 
the  Court  of  Appeal  puts  an  article  which  looks  like  fair 
comment  on  the  footing  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
mistress  about  a  servant.  It  is  privileged  and  whatever 
she  says  is  not  actionable  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
she  was  actually  influenced  by  malice.  The  letter  may 
be  as  calm  and  restrained  and  formal  as  it  pleases  in 
appearance  ;  but  behind  it  actual  malice  may  be  shown. 
So  it  is  with  an  article  written  on  a  matter  of  public 
interest  ;  and  this,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said, 
was  the  only  point  which  gave  legal  importance  to  the 
case. 

The  specialist  finds  the  explanation  of  the  earthquake 
that  has  terrified  Glamorganshire  in  the  geological 
faults  of  the  Severn  valley.  Those  who  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  district  are  aware  that  seismic  revolutions 
have  made  havoc  there  even  in  historical  times.  There 
is  in  the  county  a  place  called  Kenfig.  Once  it  was  the 
fairest  manor  in  Glamorganshire,  and  there  grew  up 
on  it  a  borough  town.  In  the  days  of  Richard  II. 
manor  and  borough  were  buried  beneath  the  sand. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  in  the  twentieth  century.  However  it  would  be 
well  here  for  architects  and  mining  engineers  to  take  a 
leaf  from,  the  Japanese  book  and  keep  the  earthquake 
peril  in  mind  when  they  make  their  plans.  j 


THE  COBDENITE  APPEAL  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

HE  “  appeal  from  [Radical]  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  ”  is  a  tactless  and  impertinent  interference 
in  colonial  politics  which  will  do  much  to  prove  to  the 
colonies  that  free  importers  here  know  very  little  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  “  sister  States  of  the 
Empire,  do  not  like  interference  in  their  affairs  from 
the  politicians  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  modern  Radical  that 
he  should  talk  glibly  about  local  self-government  in 
political  speeches,  and  in  all  his  acts,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa,  is  eager  to  repeat  the 
errors  of  past  generations. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  movement  all  the  self-governing 
colonies  have  been  perfectly  correct  in  the  attitude  they 
have  assumed.  In  view  of  the  revision  of  their  tariffs 
and  possible  negotiations  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  to  secure  commercial  advantages  in  colonial 
markets,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  colonies  that  they  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  the  electors  and  fully 
authorised  to  enter  into  a  detailed  preferential  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  Empire  if  it  should  prove  possible. 
But  in  settling  this,  issue  the  electors  at  the  Common¬ 
wealth  elections  will  not  have  to  consider  what  effect 
the  decision  they  reach  may  have  on  the  position  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  what 
would  be  the  wisest  policy  for  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  to  adopt  in  the  conditions  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.  That  is,  their  decision  with  regard  to  prefe¬ 
rence  is  not  and  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  form  a 
dictation  of  what  policy  the  United  Kingdom  should 
adopt  but  of  what  policy  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
should  adopt. 

The  signatories  to  the  “  appeal  ”  insult  the  colonies 
when  they  say  that  they  know  “that  the  proposal  [of 
preference]  did  not  come  from  you  but  from  certain 
politicians  among  ourselves  ”.  This  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  famous  resolution  in  favour  of 
preference  which  was  passed  at  the  last  colonial  con¬ 
ference  was  not  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  premiers  but  was  engineered  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  history  of  the  movement  for 
preference  should  have  prevented  them  from  making  a 
statement  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  untrue.  They  go 
on  to  presume  that  they  know  what  might  be  the 
modifications  of  the  Australian  tariff  which  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  could  offer  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
event  of  a  preferential  arrangement.  As  these  terms 
necessarily  depend  upon  negotiation  and  upon  the 
extent  to  which  we  could  bargain  for  mutual  advan¬ 
tages,  it  is  impossible  for  the  signatories  to  the  appeal 
to  know  what  the  Australians  could  give  us.  But 
economic  and  business  experts  who  are  opposed  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
event  of  a  2s.  preferential  duty,  the  price  of  wheat 
would  not  be  likely  to  rise  to  the  extent  of  the 
duty  ;  even  if  it  did,  the  price  of  bread  would  be 
affected  by  less  than  \d.  for  the  4-lb.  loaf.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  variations  to  a 
much  greater  amount  take  place  from  week  to  week 
and  month  to  month  without  any  appreciable  incon¬ 
venience  to  any  section  of  the  population.  Yet  our 
Liberal  M.P.s  tell  one  of  our  great  self-governing 
colonies,  full  of  confidence  in  its  own  future,  with  great 
natural  resources,  and  anxious  to  give  to  the 
United  Kingdom  more  than  we  give  to  them,  that 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  confer  upon  us  an  ad¬ 
vantage  great  enough  to  counterbalance  this  infini¬ 
tesimal  risk. 

But  this  Cobdenite  appeal  is  more  interesting  in 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  present  position  of  the 
Liberal  party  than  from  its  relation  to  the  Australian 
elections.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
274  members  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  distrust  their  leaders  and  do  not  believe  in 
the  theory  of  the  mandate  which  they  advance  as  an 
excuse  for  their  action.  If  the  recent  general  election 
was  a  final  and  conclusive  verdict  against  preference, 
Liberal  members  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  colonial  representatives  at  the  next  confer¬ 
ence.  There  is  one  thing  the  colonies  will  never  try 
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to  do  and  that  is  to  force  preference  upon  this  country 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  people.  If  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  can  produce  adequate  evidence  that  the  electors 
have  decided  once  for  all  against  preference,  we  may  be 
certain  that  so  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned  the 
movement  is  at  an  end.  But  Liberal  members  know 
perfectly  well  that  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
They  know  that  the  election  was  not  fought  on  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  they  know  that  if  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
had  declared  that  the  issue  before  the  electorate  was 
whether  or  not  we  should  accept  the  offer  of  the  colonies, 
they  would  have  stood  not  the  slightest  chance  of  return¬ 
ing  to  power.  They  are  afraid  that  the  working  classes, 
who  have  discovered  the  falsehoods  that  were  promul¬ 
gated  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour,  will  find  out  that  the 
statements  circulated  about  the  probable  effect  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposals  on  the  price  of  food  were  just 
as  false.  And  as  the  British  elector  is  apt  to  resent 
being  misled  by  politicians  they  fear  that  when  the  next 
appeal  to  the  country  takes  place,  Liberals  will  get 
their  reward. 

Apart  from  the  fear  of  the  next  general  election  it  is 
evident  that  Cobaenite  Liberals  are  not  quite  easy  in 
their  minds  about  the  effect  upon  the  Government  of  the 
evidence  which  may  be  forthcoming  at  the  colonial 
conference  as  to  the  desirability  of  preference.  The 
colonies  have  already  been  informed  that  they  may 
discuss  preference  in  all  its  bearings.  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  have  already  been 
invited  to  a  preliminary  conference  before  the  main 
conference  assembles  in  order  to  discuss  “  the  whole 
question  of  navigation  as  it  affects  the  Empire  ,  and 
many  able  Liberals  are  looking  out  for  some  alternative 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme.  It  is  not  unnatural  in 
these  circumstances  that  genuine  Cobdenites  should 
feel  a  little  alarmed  lest  they  may  be  in  a  position 
in  which  they  can  no  more  resist  the  preferential 
movement  than  they  can  fulfil  their  pledges  in 
regard  to  Chinese  labour.  If  a  Liberal  Ministry  is 
willing  to  re-introduce  the  Navigation  Laws,  to  esta¬ 
blish  bounties,  to  subsidise  steamships,  and  even  to 
introduce  import  duties  on  luxuries  in  certain  special 
cases,  there  is  little  chance  that  they  could  ultimately 
resist  even  the  preferential  duty  on  corn.  Discredited 
by  their  education  policy,  weakened  by  the  inevitable 
revolt  of  certain  sections  of  their  forces,  unable  to  satisfy 
trade-union  demands,  this  Government  will  never  have 
the  nerve  to  refuse  preference  to  the  colonies  and 
appeal  to  the  country  to  support  them  in  their  refusal. 
Therefore  we  may  presume  that  between  now  and  next 
April  the  Liberal  Ministry  will  try  by  every  means 
possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  colonies  and  the  real 
needs  of  the  Empire  without  any  formal  breach  with 
the  free  trade  tradition.  But  this  attitude  of  mind  is 
fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  our  present  system  and 
we  take  the  “appeal”  of  the  Liberal  M.P.'s  to  the 
electors  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  be  an 
indication  of  their  own  fear  for  their  future  pro¬ 
spects. 

The  “appeal”  of  the  Cobdenites  is  therefore  far 
more  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  preference  than  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Government  when  the 
conference  takes  place.  In  the  colonies  the  various 
Tariff  Commissions  have  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
information  as  to  the  position  and  needs  of  agriculture 
and  their  various  trades  and  industries.  Whatever 
course  we  decide  to  adopt,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
colonies  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  development  of 
their  policy.  This  “  appeal  ”  shows  that  Liberal 
M.P.’s  have  no  arguments  with  which  to  meet  the 
case  which  the  colonies,  if  they  like,  can  present. 
Instead  of  a  reasoned  and  practical  exposition 
of  the  difficulties  of  preference,  all  that  these  Liberal 
M.P.’s  can  say  to  the  Australian  electors  is  :  “We 
know  we  have  behaved  badly  about  Chinese  labour, 
but  for  heaven’s  sake,  help  us  to  keep  our  free  trade 
pledges.  Do  not  tempt  our  leaders  with  seductive 
offers.  Remember  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  returned 
to  power  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws  and  immediately 
repealed  them 


UNMASKING  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

MR.  BIRRELL’S  troubles,  the  reward  of  unreal 
professions  intended  to  conceal  most  real  par¬ 
tisanship,  have  grown  upon  him  rapidly  and  thickly  this 
week.  Had  the  Bill  even  been  a  fair  and  an  honest  un¬ 
denominational  Bill,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  Clause  4,  a  hedging  provision 
put  in  partly  to  give  to  the  Bill  a  semblance  of  fairness, 
but  mainly  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  certain  political 
friends.  This  clause  has  been  the  Government’s 
stumbling  block  from  the  beginning.  Unable  to  ignore 
the  exposure  of  the  futility  of  the  clause  as  at  first  intro¬ 
duced,  the  Government  have  been  tinkering  it  and  patch¬ 
ing  it  up,  explaining  it,  then  explaining  it  away,  until  it 
has  become  unintelligible.  It  has  no  mere  lukewarm 
defender  than  Mr.  Birrell  himself.  He  apologises  for 
it,  regrets  its  imperfections,  and  pleads  in  its  excuse 
hard  necessity  ;  the  impossibility  of  being  logical  in 
this  country,  and  the  obligation  to  consider  others 
besides  himself.  One  night,  apparently  in  despair, 
Mr.  Birrell  declared  he  could  make  a  very  good 
settlement  of  the  educational  difficulty,  if  he  could 
have  all  his  own  way  ;  but  he  could  not.  This  Bill 
is  not  his  child.  “  A  poor  thing  ”  he  might  say  “  and 
not  even  mine  own  ”.  And  what  is  the  result  ot  all 
his  elaborate  concessions  and  qualifications  ?  Just 
this  :  that  he  has  not  conciliated  one  single  opponent 
in  the  House  or  in  the  country  ;  that  the  Government 
majority  sank  on  a  critical  division  to  a  much  lower 
point  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  a  group  of  the 
ablest  non-official  Liberals  in  the  House  openly  spoke 
against  the  Government  proposal.  This  is  the  just 
reward  of  so  making  concessions  that  they  could  not 
have  the  effect  they  professedly  aimed  at. 

This  is  a  Bill  to  establish  undenominationalism.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  Government 
generally  say  it  is,  and  use  the  fact  as  an  answer  to 
denominational  claims  admitted  in  themselves  to  be 
perfectly  rational.  They  are  not  consistent  with  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  Bill  :  a  fair  and  effective  answer, 
if  the  Bill  were  true  to  itself.  But  when  the  Bill  which 
is  to  establish  undenominationalism  is  found  to  admit — 
on  paper— denominationalism  in  various  forms,  the  plea 
of  the  Bill’s  undenominational  character  ceases  to  have 
any  force  as  a  ground  for  refusing  other  denomina¬ 
tional  proposals  not  included  in  the  Bill.  If  undenomi¬ 
nationalism  is  the  right  thing,  why  make  any  exception 
at  all?  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  always 
the  right  thing,  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  made  in  the  Bill  in  favour  of  denominationalism  ? 
Why  is  it  right  and  beneficial  to  give  denominational 
teaching  to  children  who  live  in  towns  and  not  to  those 
who  live  in  the  country  ?  Why  is  denominationalism 
good  for  the  children  of  parents  who  happen  to  be  in  a 
majority  in  a  particular  school  but  not  good  for  the 
children  of  the  minority?  Why,  again,  may  it  be 
good  for  children  in  a  provided  school  that  was  once 
denominational  but  never  for  children  in  a  school 
that  was  always  provided  ?  Apparently  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  allowing  denominational  teaching  depends 
wholly  on  external  accidents  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  anv  virtue  or  vice  in  denominationalism 
itself.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  this  Bill  any 
intelligible  principle  underlying  the  whole — a  policy 
there  is,  but  not  a  principle.  An  honest  attempt  to 
establish  undenominationalism  could  not  have  taken 
a  form  in  any  way  resembling  this  Bill.  Conceive  any 
earnest  undenominationalist  proposing  to  exclude 
certain  schools  from  local  control  altogether  !  A  strange 
settlement  that  can  settle  only  by  allowing  schools  here 
and  there  to  “  contract  out  ”  of  the  settlement.  Still  less 
is  it  an  attempt  to  treat  every  denomination  alike  ;  in¬ 
equality  and  invidious  differentiation  are  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  Bill.  Nor  is  secularism  its  principle. 

It  is  only  in  committee,  and  in  this  week’s  debates, 
that  the  absence  of  principle  in  the  Bill  has  been 
made  absolutely  clear  ;  for'  on  the  second  reading 
ministers  could  talk  generally,  in  the  air,  but  this 
week  in  committee  Mr.  Birrell  has  had  to  give  reasons 
for  his  exceptions  and  reservations  ;  and  he  has 
utterly  failed  to  explain  them  on  any  principle  what¬ 
ever.  '  Why  were  the  denominational  facilities  allowed 
under  Clause  4  granted  to  town  and  not  to  country 
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schools  ?  Mr.  Birrell’s  answer  is  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  town  atmosphere  and  country  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Most  of  us  who  do  any  work  in  London  are  at 
this  time  of  year  well  aware  of  that  ;  but  what  relevance 
has  it  to  the  question  ?  No  sort  of  reason  was  given 
why  an  undenominational  school  may  be  a  good  thing 
in  a  town  but  never  in  the  country.  Again,  what  is  the 
principle  of  the  selection  of  four-fifths  as  the  proportion 
of  children’s  parents  who  must  vote  by  ballot  to  obtain 
“special  facilities”?  You  must  take  some  figure; 
it  is  merely  a  practical  matter,  says  Mr.  Birrell.  He 
only  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  parents  really  did  wish  for  special  religious  teach¬ 
ing.  And  yet  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  exact  figure, 
four-fifths,  with  the  most  peculiar  pertinacity. 

On  no  educational  or  religious  principle  can  the 
Bill  and  its  exceptions  be  explained  ;  but  there  is 
a  political  explanation  which  makes  all  quite  intel¬ 
ligible.  Assume  that  the  object  was  to  give  Non¬ 
conformists  an  advantage  over  Churchmen  without 
giving  them  a  similar  advantage  over  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews.  By  the  Bill  some  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  Church  schools  will  become  provided  schools  and 
Cowper-Temple  teaching  will  take  the  place  of  Church 
teaching.  Thus  the  Nonconformists  will  get,  and 
Churchmen  will  lose,  what  they  want.  The  two  days  a 
week  denominational  concession  is  illusory,  the  teaching 
during  the  rest  of  the  week  being  absolutely  uncertain 
in  quality  and  character  and  thus  making  no  adequate 
foundation  to  work  on.  On  the  other  hand  the  great 
exception  to  the  Bill,  Clause  4,  by  the  limit  of  four-fifths 
and  the  exclusion  of  rural  schools  will  reach  the  great 
majority  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  children  but 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  Church  children.  These 
anomalies,  unexplainable  on  any  educational  ground, 
become  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  political  hypothesis. 
It  was  necessary  to  square  the  Roman  Catholics  because 
of  the  Irish  members  and  because  of  the  large  Home 
Rule  vote  of  the  Irish  in  England.  The  Nonconformists 
have  no  animus  against  the  Jews  ;  so  the  Government 
were  allowed  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  virtually  leaving 
them  alone.  A  Bill  to  please  the  Nonconformists  and 
injure  the  Church  of  England — there  is  the  underlying 
principle.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Birrell  could  not  avow 
it  ;  hence  his  difficulties.  He  had  to  find  an  explanation 
for  provisions  whose  only  possible  explanation  he  was 
precluded  from  mentioning. 

It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  details  of 
these  debates  :  for  the  week  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  Bill  can  never  lead  to  any  settlement.  The 
Government  will  do  nothing  to  make  their  concessions 
real,  and  Unionists  will  not  accept  the  Bill  as  it  is.  The 
whole  matter  must  be  referred  back  to  the  country. 


LAW  AND  NATIVE  RACES. 

THE  success  of  our  rule  in  India  is  perhaps  now  more 
misunderstood  than  even  in  the  days  when 
Macaulay  turned  out  his  inaccurate,  but  still  instructive, 
essays  on  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  We  are  prone 
to  think  that  we  hold  India  by  force.  Without  force 
we  certainly  could  not  hold  it,  but  as  certainly  we  do 
not  hold  it  by  force.  Lord  Curzon  showed  this  in  his 
speech  last  Wednesday  to  the  Hardwicke  Society.  If 
we  remain  in  India,  it  is  mainly  because  the  millions 
who  inhabit  the  peninsula  are  willing  that  we  shall 
abide  there.  This  acquiescence  is  due  to  no  admiration 
for  either  our  religion  or  our  character.  East  is  still 
East,  and  West  is  still  West,  and  probably  none  of  the 
conquerors  of  India  has  touched  the  souls  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  that  inhabit  it  less  than  we  have  done.  Nor  can 
we  find  the  explanation  of  this  strange  acquiescence  in 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  done  a  good  deal  to  ease  the 
lot  of  the  toiling  native  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  freed  him 
from  the  scourge  of  famine,  and  our  taxation  is  not 
to  his  taste.  Why  then,  we  ask,  this  acquiescence? 
Lord  Curzon  gives  us  the  answer.  Our  system  of  law’ 
and  jurisprudence,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  the  one 
thing  that  stands  between  nationalities  of  millions  of 
souls  and  anarchy  ;  for  we  alone  of  the  modern 
rulers  of  India  have  brought  some  sense  of  security  to 
every-  dweller  in  the  land.  The  excellencies  of  our 


legal  and  administrative  system  in  the  peninsula  may 
be  ascribed  to  an  enlightened  view  of  our  own  self- 
interest.  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  however  are  well 
aware  that,  as  they  never  obtained  such  blessings  from 
the  governments  that  preceded  our  own,  they  would 
ex  necessitate  rei  be  unlikely'  to  obtain  them  from  any 
conceivable  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  regime  that  might 
arise  on  our  disappearance.  Indeed  the  words  that 
Macaulay'  wrote  in  the  days  when  John  Company  bore 
sway  probably  in  their  essence  represent  the  native 
Indian  feeling  to-day  more  truly  than  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written. 

“A  hostile  monarch  may  promise  mountains  of  gold 
to  our  Sepoys,  on  condition  that  they  will  desert  the 
standard  of  the  Company.  The  Company  promises 
only  a  moderate  pension  after  a  long  service.  But 
every  Sepoy  knows  that  the  promise  of  the  Company 
will  be  kept  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  lives  a  hundred 
years  his  rice  and  salt  are  as  secure  as  the  salary  of  the 
Governor-General  ;  and  he  knows  that  there  is  not 
another  State  in  India  which  would  not,  in  spite  of  the 
most  solemn  vows,  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger  in  a 
ditch  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The 
greatest  advantage  which  a  Government  can  possess  is 
to  be  the  one  trustworthy  Government  in  the  midst 
of  Governments  which  nobody  can  trust.” 

The  creeds  and  races  of  India  to-day  can  trust 
the  British  Government,  as  they  could  never  trust 
each  other,  so  that  without  loving  their  conquerors 
they  are  willing  to  obey  and  to  defend  them.  So  our 
rule  in  India  reposes  on  the  same  foundations  on  which 
the  Roman  Empire  rested.  Like  its  prototype  it  has 
given  (in  Mommsen’s  words)  “  to  much-tortured  nation¬ 
alities  a  tranquil  evening  after  a  sultry  day  ”.  Whether 
the  Pax  Britannica  will  effect  more  than  this,  whether 
the  fact  (of  which  Lord  Curzon  reminded  us)  that  to¬ 
day  the  working  of  this  great  system  of  law  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  Indians  points  in  the 
remote  future  to  an  intellectual  reconciliation  between 
Eastern  and  Western  ideas,  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  establishment  of  an  alien 
order  and  justice  is  our  sole  gift  to  our  strange 
dependency,  the  fact  itself  will  give  us  a  place  second 
only  to  that  of  Rome  amid  the  Imperial  nations  of  the 
earth.  Had  we  not  been  an  Imperial  race,  it  is  certain 
that  we  could  never  have  kept  India.  At  the  same 
time  in  considering  our  success,  let  us  remember  that 
our  very  difficulties  have  in  a  way  been  our  advantages. 
For  example  had  the  climate  of  India  been  more 
favourable  than  it  is  to  our  race  and  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  less  dense,  the  temptation  to  attempt  colonisation 
would  have  been  irresistible,  and  if  this  had  been  tried, 
the  blackest  phase  of  the  Irish  tragedy  might  have 
been  re-enacted  on  a  colossal  scale.  Supposing  again 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  had  been  a  white  race 
professing  a  Christian  faith  of  a  different  type  from  our 
own,  we  should  never  have  troubled  to  understand  them 
and  so  should  have  ridden  roughshod  over  their  pre¬ 
judices,  until  we  had  excited  in  them  an  exasperation 
that  would  have  blinded  them  to  the  better  qualities  of 
our  rule.  Fortunately  for  ourselves  the  faiths  and 
civilisations  of  India  were  so  strange  to  our  ideas 
that  we  felt  instinctively  from  the  first  that  here  we 
were  face  to  face  with  a  problem  in  the  solution  of 
which  prejudice  must  have  no  place.  The  realisation 
of  the  problem  called  forth  our  Imperial  qualities. 

As  we  think  of  our  success  in  India,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  whether  if  we  had  always  displayed  the  same 
strong  desire  for  impartial  justice  between  race  and  race, 
and  creed,  and  creed,  in  other  lands  where  we  have 
borne  rule  history  might  have  been  different.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  singular  fact  that  up  to  the  date  of  our  first 
Indian  conquests,  our  Imperial  history  had  been  a 
record  of  general  failure  tempered  only  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  and  chequered  success.  Our  great  French 
dominions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  in  many 
ways  better  governed  than  the  lands  which  owned 
the  direct  sway  of  the  house  of  Capet,  urere  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Wales,  cen¬ 
turies  after  its  conquest  by  the  first  Edward,  was  so 
deeply  hostile  that  no  Englishman  could  leave  the  high 
road  there  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Ireland 
after  more  than  seven  hundred  years  of  our  rule  is 
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still  only  half  reconciled.  Our  good  relations  with  Scot¬ 
land  are  not  much  more  than  a  century  old.  In  America 
we  had  no  policy  for  the  natives  but  practical  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  we  failed  to  hold  in  our  allegiance  the  very 
colonists  whom  we  despatched  there  from  our  shores. 
Our  brilliant  and  speedy  success  in  India  renders  these 
failures  perplexing.  One  historical  school  would  ex¬ 
plain  them  by  the  word  “nationality  ”.  With  all  our 
drawbacks  it  would  tell  us  we  had  had  one  advantage 
in  India  which  we  had  not  in  the  other  lands  that  we 
subdued.  We  had  opposed  to  us  here  no  strong 
national  sentiment.  We  had  only  to  keep  the  peace 
among  conflicting  races.  This  view  no  doubt  throws 
a  certain  light  on  the  problem.  It  does  not  however 
contain  the  whole  truth,  and  we  believe,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  and  as  the  Roman  precedent  proves, 
that  a  conquered  race  can  be  won  by  a  just  and  im¬ 
partial  administration.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  Tudors  had  ended  the  tyranny  of  the  Marches 
Lords  in  the  Principality  and  given  to  the  Welshman 
through  the  Court  of  Marches  something  of  the  im¬ 
partial  justice  that  we  have  now  established  in  Ireland, 
Kymric  patriotism  became  reconciled  to  English  rule. 
Our  failure  in  Ireland  may  similarly  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  governed  the  country  in  the  interest 
of  an  alien  garrison,  in  other  wrords,  that  we  kept 
alive  there  a  system  which  we  abolished  in  Wales 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  India  we  have  never  had 
to  face  a  united  national  sentiment,  but  this  alone  would 
not  account  for  the  permanency  of  our  empire.  The 
cause  lies  in  the  fact,  that  here  we  have  set  ourselves 
not  to  aggrandise  a  caste :  but  to  do  even-handed 
justice  in  a  land  where  before  our  coming  such  justice 
was  unknown.  In  other  words  we  hold  India  because 
we  have  taken  the  problem  of  Indian  administration 
seriously. 


A  THINKING  ORGANISATION. 

HENEVER  Mr.  Haldane  gets  the  opportunity  he 
goes  back  on  a  favourite  text,  the  value  of 
thinking,  purely  as  such,  in  every  department  of  prac¬ 
tical  affairs.  He  had  such  an  opportunity  once  more  at 
the  opening  of  the  electrical  laboratory  at  Teddington, 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  his  speech  that  he  has  any 
remarkable  progress  to  report.  By  going  as  far  back 
as  the  “  Early  Victorian  ”  age  he  thinks  he  can  trace 
some  progress.  The  National  Physical  Laboratory  is 
a  sign,  a  portent,  of  the  times  ;  it  is  evidence  that  we 
are  advancing  in  these  matters,  for  a  few  years  ago 
such  an  institution  would  have  been  impossible.  But  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  people, 
and  the  constituencies,  and  the  politicians.  They  do 
not  appear  to  want  science  and  thought.  Such  is  the 
echo  of  the  voice  of  the  people  and  the  constituencies. 
It  is  also  the  echo  from  the  platforms,  for  Mr.  Haldane 
thinks  that  “  if  on  our  platforms  our  prominent  orators 
would  talk  a  little  more  of  what  would  be  saved  to  the 
country  by  taking  thought  and  a  little  less  of  what  could 
not  be  brought  about  even  by  not  taking  thought,  the 
world  would  be  a  good  deal  further  on  to-day  The 
fact  is  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  busy,  always  up  to  the 
eyes  in  work,  we  look  on  this  as  a  virtue  in  itself;  and 
we  expect  good  resuits  from  it,  admire  the  man  for 
his  activity,  and  think  he  could  not  be  better  employed. 
But  in  many  cases  the  man  is  simply  being  wasted. 
Pegasus  is  harnessed  to  a  cart.  He  is  doing  work 
which  any  other  man  could  do  equally  well  ;  but  we 
are  indifferent  because  we  do  not  recognise  the  value 
of  what  Mr.  Haldane  calls  the  thinking  organisation. 
In  the  biography  of  Professor  Sidgwick  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  to  an  administrative  post  in  Oxford  University. 
Professor  Sidgwick  laments  that  Smith,  who  could  do 
w’hat  no  one  else  could  do,  would  be  lost  to  the  world 
and  be  crushed  by  the  administrative  machinery. 
Sidgwick  could  see,  what  the  ordinary  man  rarely  sees, 
that  some  men  would  be  more  valuable  to  society  if 
they  were  paid  to  do  nothing  but  think,  than  if  they 
spent  their  lives  working  like  slaves  at  what  is  called 
practical  work.  In  the  Church,  for  example,  there  are 
some  of  the  Bishops,  now  overwhelmed  with  common 


routine  work,  whom  it  would  be  the  greatest  economy 
to  relieve  from  most  of  their  duties  and  form  into  a 
college  whose  main  function  would  be  to  take  thought 
for  the  Church.  At  present  they  have  little  time  to 
think  about  anything  but  a  perpetual  round  of  details 
which  blunt  the  edge  of  the  finest  ability.  But  such 
is  the  obtuseness  of  the  common  observer  that  in  a  case, 
say,  like  the  Bishop  of  Stepney’s  all  nis  admiration  is  for 
the  Bishop’s  drudgery  ;  and  by  the  amount  ot  it  he 
tests  the  Bishop’s  worth  and  his  value  to  the  Church. 
He  carries  this  feeling  so  far  that  he  even  thinks  any¬ 
thing  which  lessens  the  drudgery,  as  substituting  a 
private  carriage  for  public  vehicles,  would  lessen  the 
merit  of  the  Bishop  as  a  model  w'orker. 

Mr.  Haldane  seems  to  affect  more  confidence  than 
he  really  feels  that  “the  people  and  the  constituen¬ 
cies  ”  are  learning  to  see  more  clearly  that  thought 
is  worth  encouraging  as  a  matter  of  business.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  speaking  of  his  ideal  state  he  has 
in  view  not  a  popular  government  but  “a  ruler”.  He 
excludes  Plato’s  government  of  philosophers  ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  make  his  ideal  state  a  demo¬ 
cracy  to  take  the  organising  of  thought  in  hand.  Why 
not?  He  evidently  is  afraid  that  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  where  “the  ruler”  recedes  more  and  more 
into  the  background,  and  “  the  people  and  constituen¬ 
cies  ”  come  to  the  front,  the  ideal  state  for  his  purpose 
is  less  likely’  to  be  met  with.  Every  nation  must  com¬ 
fort  itself  with  the  reflection  furnished  by  Mr.  Haldane 
himself,  that  there  is  very  little  thought  taken  for  the 
morrow  in  the  government  of  any  nation.  In  all  there 
is  an  infinite  amount  ot  avoidable  friction,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  waste  which  would  have  been  avoided  had 
there  been  only  the  thinking  organisation,  plain  prin¬ 
ciples  not  hurriedly  to  be  departed  from,  at  the  root  of 
policy.  But  what  is  the  process  by  which  we  are  .to 
get  this  ?  As  far  as  we  can  gather  the  only  hope  lies 
in  the  spread  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  we  can 
,  hardly  expect  to  see  spring  up  in  direct  connexion  with 
'  politics.  That  is  little  likely  to  be  the  training-ground. 
In  spite  of  our  having  had  at  least  three  Prime  Ministers 
who  in  the  domain  of  finance  possessed  the  scientific  mind 
!  we  must  only  look  to  statesmen  on  the  whole  as  experts 
in  the  business  of  managing  men,  and  this  is  an  art 
not  a  science.  Whatever  the  management  is  directed 
to,  Mr.  Haldane  leaves  us  to  infer  that  something 
else  than  the  organisation  of  thought,  as  he  would 
have  it  in  the  ideal  state,  will  be  their  object.  W  e  can 
only  say  that  we  shall  not  grow  into  a  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  thought  in  all  kinds  of  affairs  by 
arranging  for  the  organisation  of  thought  as  if  we 
were  setting  up  an  electrical  laboratory.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  thought  must  come  first  and 
the  organisation  will  follow  as  a  natural  result.  Mr. 
Haldane  finds  his  example  of  what  can  be  done  and 
is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  growth  of  appreciation  for 
science  and  its  consequent  organisation  ;  and  to  it  he 
looks  for  an  example  which  will  be  copied  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  What  it  has  done  for  some  nations,  Germany 
being  Mr.  Haldane’s  favourite  reference,  is  most  easily 
seen  ;  and  it  brings  home  the  needed  lesson  of  the 
practical  value  of  thought  in  general  to  the  many  who 
have  failed  to  realise  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  material  rewards  of  life  seem  to 
be  distributed,  as  we  might  expect,  without  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  essential  value  of  the  work  done,  reckoned 
in  terms  of  thought.  Mr.  Haldane  constructs  a  scale 
in  which  we  have  the  great  artists  first  in  place  who 
“  lie  midway  between  the  passing  moment  and  the 
eternities  ”.  Their  influence  remains  for  all  time  and  is 
imperishable.  Next  we  have  the  greatest  men  of  science. 
Their  work,  however  great,  is  superseded  and  taken  up 
in  the  work  of  hundreds  of  lesser  men.  Last  we  have 
the  practical  man,  of  whom  the  statesman  is  the  best 
example,  whose  wTork  is  of  an  evanescent  character, 
who  accomplishes  what  relates  only  to  the  moment  or 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  If  we  construct  a  scale  of 
rewards  we  shall  have  to  reverse  this  order  and  put  the 
practical  man  first,  the  scientific  man  second,  and  the 
artist  last.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  also  the 
order  of  nature  ;  but  leaving  the  possible  Homers,  or 
Dantes,  or  Shakespeares,  Mr.  Haldane's  examples  of 
the  artist,  out  of  account,  the  rewards  fall  to  the 
1  practical  man  in  undue  proportion.  His  value  in  the 
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scheme  of  things  is  over-estimated  as  compared  with 
the  man  whose  province  is  the  discovery  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  must  inform  and  direct  all' the  operations 
of  the  practical  man  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  Yet  the 
man  of  thought  cannot  live  by  his  thinking  ;  and  we 
have  to  devise  all  kinds  of  work  which  looks  practical 
in  order  that  he  may  have  some  excuse  for  his  existence  : 
generally  we  give  him  some  post  of  which  the  pay  will 
just  keep  him  alive.  And  we  then  think  of  his*  hack 
work  as  his  more  important  duty.  While  we  can  hardly 
affect  the  supply  of  the  great  artists,  we  might  do 
a  good  deal  to  affect  the  relative  supply  of  the 
two  other  classes.  The  brains  ot  the  countrv  are  very 
unequally  distributed  amongst  the  various  avocations. 
Much  intellect  now  devoted  to  the  pursuits  which  deal 
only  with  “the  moment  or  the  needs  of  the  moment”, 
because  the  rewards  are  greater,  might  be  diverted, 
following  Mr.  Haldane’s  ideal,  to  the  organisation  of 
knowledge  for  the  good  of  the  world’s  industry  and 
the  world  s  government.  We  have  not  yet  found  out 
the  wTay  of  doing  this.  The  rare  men  in  art  and  in 
science  have  sufficient  incentive  in  their  own  genius. 
V  e  shall  have  them  in  any  case,  and  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  our  appreciation.  As  Ruskin  said,  the  very  best 
work  the  world  has  had  has  not  been  paid  at  all. 
Other  men  will  turn  towards  the  rewards  of  honour 
or  wealth,  or  the  reputation,  transitory  but  pleasant, 
which  their  country  offers  them  for  their  services.  If 
we  want  them  for  thought  we  can  obtain  them  at  a 
price  ;  but  we  must  first  learn  to  appreciate  values 
better  than  we  do  at  present. 


THE  CITY. 

A  CCORDING  to  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  general  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  past  week  has  been  without  parallel  in 
times  which  may  be  considered  normal  so  far  as  out¬ 
ward  appearances  count.  Members  have  asked  each 
other  what  it  all  means  as  there  has  been  nothing 
tangible  to  explain  the  steady  sagging  away  of  prices 
in  the  stocks  which  should — according  to  past  ex¬ 
perience — have  shown  improvement  on  a  reduction  in 
the  bank  rate  and  easier  money  conditions  generally. 
A  miserable  ^10,000  to  ^20,000  of  Consols  on  offer 
has  had  an  effect  in  quotations  which  would  have  been 
considered  ridiculous  a  short  while  ago.  Whenever 
a  jobber  has  made  a  price  he  has  been — in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House— “landed”  with  the  stock  with¬ 
out  a  chance  of  undoing  the  bargain  except  at 
a  loss  as  prices  have  invariably  dropped  steadily. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  week  a  somewhat  better  tone 
has  prevailed,  but  we  doubt  it  any  one  in  the  Consol 
market  can  regard  his  book  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  so  tar  as  the  week’s  operations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  change  in  the  position  of  the  insurance 
companies  has  of  course  continued  to  be  an  adverse 
influence,  as  several  companies  have  still  to  realise 
to  meet  the  losses  arising  from  the  San  Francisco 
disaster,  and  those  who  may  not  have  to  sell 
securities  are  compelled  to  set  aside  cash  resources 
which  would  otherwise  have  found  employment  in  the 
finer  securities.  A  further,  and  probably  more  potent, 
influence  has  been  the  break  in  South  African  mining 
securities,  which  have  fallen  heavily,  dislodging  manv 
speculators  who  have  until  now  managed  to  weather 
the  storm.  If  our  information  is  correct  there  have 
been,  in  addition,  large  sales  of  stocks  on  account  of 
genuine  holders  who  have  become  quite  tired  of  hoping 
tor  better  times  and  are  instead  only  confronted  with 
an  increasing  list  of  companies  which  announce  that 
they  are  compelled  to  pass  their  dividends.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  these  investors  will  return  to  the  market 
and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  fresh  investors  to  replace  them  are  to  come 
from.  We  imagine  that  those  politicians  who  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  agitate  against  Chinese  labour,  whilst  with  the 
same  breath  asserting  that  the  people  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  should  decide  the  question  for  themselves,  do  not 
trouble  to  reflect  that  by  their  action  they  are  depre¬ 
ciating  the  capital  of  many  thousands  of  worthy 
investors  who  have  never  held  a  mining  share  and  are 
not  likely  to  do  so.  It  is  however  perfectly  true 


that  many  of  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  most 
innocent.  In  connexion  with  South  African  affairs 
and  quite  apart  from  the  mining  industry  there 
is  an  improvement  in  one  direction  which  is  distinctly 
encouraging.  For  the  first  time  for  some  years 
past  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  able 
to  report  that  the  commercial  outlook  is  reassuring, 
thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  rains 
which  have  fallen  throughout  the  country  and  the  high 
price  ruling  for  wool.  The  strain  on  the  merchants  at 
the  ports  has  been  very  severe  and  many  have,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  been  compelled  to  surrender  their  estates  but 
the  crisis  is  now  over,  it  is  believed,  and  as  they  have 
surmounted  their  difficulties  during  a  period  when  their 
best  customer — the  Transvaal — has  been  at  its  worst, 
it  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  when,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  Transvaal  will  also  see  better  times.  Two 
of  the  most  important  industrial  concerns  operating 
throughout  South  Africa  are  the  South  African 
Breweries  and  Ohlsson’s  Cape  Breweries,  in  both  of 
which  the  capital  stock  is  chiefly  held  by  English 
investors.  These  companies  have  now  issued  their 
annual  report  and  both  these  documents  bear  evidence 
of  the  severe  depression  which  the  companies  have  had 
to  contend  against.  In  both  instances  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  dividends  for  the  year,  although  the  South 
African  Breweries  Co.  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
its  rival.  The  first-named  declared  20  per  cent, 
as  against  22  per  cent,  last  year,  whilst  Ohlsson’s  are 
compelled  to  reduce  the  dividend  to  22^  per  cent,  as 
against  40  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  It  is  of  course  inevi¬ 
table  that  in  times  such  as  South  Africa  is  passing 
through,  a  certain  number  of  bad  debts  should  be 
made  and  probably  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found 
good  policy  to  reduce  rents  of  houses  to  enable  the 
lessee  to  continue  rather  than  have  property  standing 
idle.  But  after  making  due  allowance  for  these  items 
we  suspect  that  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  the 
companies  is  largely  responsible  for  heavier  working  ex¬ 
penses  than  necessary,  whilst  it  also  entails  capital  outlay 
which  could  be  avoided  to  the  advantage  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  both  companies.  We  believe  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  exists  for  a  mutual  working  arrangement  to  be 
arrived  at  between  the  two  companies  whereby  adminis¬ 
trative  economies  may  be  effected.  The  directorate  of 
both  institutions  are  sound  business  men  and  the  share¬ 
holders  are  mainly  resident  in  this  country,  whilst, 
unlike  a  large  number  of  South  African  concerns,  the 
general  meetings  are  held  in  London.  We  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  formulate  a  scheme 
for  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence  which  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  and  we  commend 
the  suggestion  to  some  of  the  active  shareholders  of 
both  companies. 

The  reports  from  the  United  States  are  not  re¬ 
assuring  as  to  the  course  of  the  market  in  railroad 
securities,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  public  are  quite 
apathetic  and  that  the  money  outlook  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  usual  to  expect  con¬ 
tradictory  rumours  as  to  crop  prospects  which  have  an 
unsettling  effect  on  quotations,  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  capital  requirements  which 
— prosperous  as  the  country  is — must  be  sought  for  in 
Europe.  In  the  result  there  is  constant  offering  of  quite 
high-grade  bonds  and  short-term  equipment  notes  in 
London  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  best  American  rail¬ 
road  companies,  which  are  prepared  to  pay  as  much  as- 
5^  per  cent,  for  money  on  notes  running  for  ten  years  with 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  loan  maturing  every  year.  This 
form  of  investment  is  not  very  familiar  to  the  average 
English  investor,  but  the  security  is  quite  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  reason — apart  from  the  comparative 
novelty — why  the  investor  should  not  take  advantage 
of  the  high  rate  of  interest.  Meanwhile  and  until  the 
heavy  emissions  of  bonds  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
States  find  a  permanent  resting-place  with  the  investor, 
the  incubus  on  the  market  will  remain  and  the  specu¬ 
lative  stocks  should  be  left  alone  to  find  their  own 
level. 

A  security  which  is  not  well  known  apparently 
and  which  deserves  attention  from  investors  who 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  permanent  investment 
certain  to  improve  in  value  is  the  Preference  stock  of 
the  Bahia  Blanca  Railway.  This  company  has  been 
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leased  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  Pacific  Railway  Company 
— one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American 
railways — and  the  interest  on  the  Preference  stock 
is  guaranteed  on  a  rising  scale.  For  five  years  from 
1904,  the  interest  runs  at  3  per  cent.,  for  the  next  four 
years  at  3!  per  cent.,  and  for  the  next  four  years  at 
4  per  cent.,  thereafter  at  4^  per  cent.  A  4^,  per  cent, 
perpetual  stock  guaranteed  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  Pacific 
should  certainly  command  107  as  the  interest  charge 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  rental  would  constitute 
part  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Pacific  and  therefore  come  before  the  debenture  in¬ 
terest.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Pacific  4^  per  cent,  deben¬ 
tures  are  quoted  at  104-6  cum  dividend  and  the  5  per 
cent.  Preference  at  r  18-120.  The  Bahia  Blanca  Prefer¬ 
ence!  is  quoted  86.  Any  person  buying  now  would 
therefore  receive  ^39  in  interest  on  every  £100  stock 
by  the  time  the  guarantee  of  4^  per  cent,  begins  to 
operate.  To  this  interest  of  ^39  must  be  added  the 
assumed  increase  in  capital  value  of  £21  (^107  minus 
^’86)  making  ^60  in  all,  thus  giving  a  yield  for  the 
whole  term  of  eleven  years  of  53  per  cent.  Of  course 
the  investment  could  only  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  require  to  disturb  their  security  for 
eleven  years.  To  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  pur¬ 
chase  on  these  conditions  it  is  well  worth  attention, 
for  it  is  just  one  of  those  securities  the  merit  of  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  casual  glance.  ,  ,  . 


INSURANCE  ESTIMATES  AND  RESULTS. 

TN  the  choice  of  a  life  assurance  policy  so  much 
depends  upon  the  probable  additions  by  bonuses 
that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  best  indication  of 
future  bonus  prospects.  In  order  to  make  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  between  different  companies  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  adopt  the  method  introduced  by  Mr.  Monilaws 
in  his  Surplus  Funds  and  see  the  sum  assured,  with  the 
addition  of  bonuses,  for  an  annual  premium  of  £10  a 
year.  In  this  way  we  surmount  the  difficulties  caused 
by  varying  rates  of  premium.  If  the  premiums  fire 
high  the  bonuses  ought  to  be  large  and  if  the  premiums 
are  low  small  bonuses  are  to  be  expected.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  a  small  bonus  in  consideration  of  a 
low  premium  or  to  pay  a  high  premium  for  the  sake  of 
a  large  bonus. 

In  calculating  the  sum  assured  for  /io  a  year  we 
have  to  decide  whether  we  will  assume  that  bonuses 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  at  the  last  declara¬ 
tion  or  whether  the  average  bonuses  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  continue 
in  the  future.  There  are  many  companies  which  give 
such  uniform  bonus  results  that  these  two  methods  are 
equivalent.  The  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  and 
the  Scottish  Widows  Fund,  for  instance,  have  both 
maintained  a  high  rate  of  bonus  unaltered  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  In  other  cases  a  steady  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  financial  standing  and  bonus  prospects, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  improvement  will 
be  maintained.  The  recent  bonuses  given  by  the 
Pelican,  for  instance,  show  a  considerable  advance  upon 
those  declared  some  years  back,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  present  rate  will  be  maintained.  A 
policyholder  would  be  misled  if  he  reckoned  that  the 
results  after  thirty  years  under  a  policy  taken  out  now 
would  amount  to  only  the  same  sum  as  a  policy  effected 
thirty  years  ago  assures  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  companies  which 
have  steadily  reduced  their  rate  of  bonus  and  are  now 
in  a  financial  position  which  shows  little  prospect  of 
future  improvement.  If  a  policyholder  anticipated  that 
past  experience  would  be  repeated  in  the  future  he 
would  be  misled  into  the  purchase  of  an  inferior  policy. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best 
criterion  as  to  future  bonuses  is  to  be  found  in  the  rate 
declared  at  the  most  recent  valuation  and  to  calculate 
the  future  results  under  the  policy  upon  this  basis.  In 
saying  this  we  recognise  that  there  are  sometimes 
exceptional  circumstances  which  may  make  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  last  two,  or  perhaps  three,  bonus  de¬ 
clarations  instead  of  only  the  most  recent  one.  If  a 
company  has  strengthened  its  reserves  instead  of 
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declaring  a  bonus,  as  the  Standard  has  done  recently, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  no  bonuses  will  be 
declared  in  the  future.  Even  if  a  company  has  only 
decreased  its  bonus  in  order  to  value  on  a  stronger 
basis  and  thus  increase  its  sources  of  surplus,  the  last 
valuation  only  would  scarcely  be  a  correct  test.  Such 
cases  as  these,  however,  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance  to  intending  policyholders,  since  such  com¬ 
panies  are  seldom  likely  to  give  such  good  results  as 
offices  which  have  already  accumulated  strong  reserves. 

So  much  harm  has  been  done  by  companies  quoting 
estimates  of  future  profits,  more  especially  on  tontine 
policies  under  which  the  profits  are  deferred  for  many 
years  that  respectable  companies  rather  hesitate  to 
allow  their  agents  even  to  appear  to  estimate  future 
results.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  no  harm  can  be 
done  by  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  policies  will 
amount  to  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  rate  of 
bonus  will  be  continued.  There  are  many  companies 
which  will  not  repeat  the  results  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  to  sell  policies  on  the  supposition  that  they 
will  do  so  is  apt  to  mislead.  There  are  scarcely  any 
offices  with  recent  bonuses  in  excess  of  previous  ones, 
which  are  not  fairly  likely  to  continue  the  present  rate. 
Finally,  there  are  a  few  companies  with  a  steadily  fall¬ 
ing  rate  of  bonus,  which  will  neither  repeat  their 
former  experience  nor  continue  their  present  rate  of 
bonus.  These  latter  companies  are  the  only  ones  in 
regard  to  which  policyholders  are  likely  to  be  misled 
by  reckoning  that  the  present  rate  of  bonus  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  they  will  be  still  more  out  in  their  calculations 
if  they  judge  the  future  of  these  companies  by  their 
past  results.  Unless,  therefore,  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  most  recent  valuation  are  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  the  current  rate  of  bonus  must  be  regarded  as 
the  best  indication  of  future  results.  It  seems  to  us 
that  life  offices  are  quite  justified  in  publishing  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  sums  assured  under  their  policies  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  bonus  but  scarcely 
justified  in  quoting  past  experience  unless  it  is  inferior 
to  present  results. 


VESTIGIA  ROMANA. 

HOW  few  travellers  go  out  with  any  purpose  in  their 
souls.  To  read  their  books,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  world  was  nothing  but  one  vast  preserve  of 
noble  beasts,  for  them  to  shoot  down,  cowardly  and  safe, 
with  vile  saltpetre,  that  is  if  smokeless  powder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  which  Hotspur  did  not 
like.  True  there  are  some  who  see  the  world,  but  as 
a  space  set  here  and  there  with  good  hotels,  and  fill 
their  books  with  lists  of  them,  commenting  here  and 
there  upon  their  cuisine  or  their  bills.  Then  comes  the 
man  who  sees  in  every  country  nothing  but  a  dumping 
ground  for  goods  of  various  sorts  and  packs  his 
columns  thick  with  tables  drawn  from  the  consular 
reports.  Some  few  discourse  on  art,  some  on  religion, 
but  seldom  any  of  them  go  out  deliberately  to  look  upon 
a  country  and  its  inhabitants,  politically  and  philo¬ 
sophically,  as  Mr.  Belloc  does.*  One  fancies  one  can 
hear  him  say,  “  Yes,  art  is  very  well  ;  but  pagan  ;  and 
for  religion  I  have  of  course  ‘  the  Faith,’”  none  other  can 
be  genuine  ;  business  is  bourgeois,  but  politics  and 
sweet  philosophy  these  are  the  subjects  which  enthral 
a  man  when  all  the  rest  grows  stale. 

This  attitude  of  mind,  and  with  the  attribute  of  style, 
both  with  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  much  observation 
and  as  much  prejudice  at  least  as  any  other  man,  en¬ 
sured  a  book  as  readable  as  in  its  point  of  view  it  is 
original,  as  it  has  been  my  luck  to  read  for  many  a 
long  day.  Things  which  are  obvious  as  a  spavined 
horse,  when  you  once  see  them,  but  which  you  easily 
might  pass  your  life  without  perceiving  for  yourself,  he 
makes  as  clear  as  noon-day,  with  his  half  Gallic,  half 
Britannic  quill,  so  that  you  bang  yourself  about  the 
head  for  sheer  vexation  at  your  lack  of  observation 
and  then  fall  to  and  ble«s  the  writer  who  has  cleared 
your  eyes. 

Everyone  knows  of  course  that  Tunis  and  Algeria 
were  Roman  provinces,  and  yet  how  few,  when  they 

*  “  Esto  Perpetua  :  Algerian  Studies  and  Impressions.”  By  Hilaire 
Belloc  M.P.  London:  Duckworth.  1906.  5r.net. 
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first  land  and  find  themselves  amongst  an  Arab  popula¬ 
tion,  will  pause  to  think  that  the  Arabs  are  mere 
conquerors,  as  are  the  French,  and  that  a  race  which 
looked  on  Gauls  and  Arabs  but  as  outside  barba¬ 
rians,  once  possessed  the  land.  Since  Thackeray  went 
out  a-rhyming  and  a-sketching,  few  writers  have  done 
better  with  the  pencil  than  Mr.  Belloc,  for  in  his  little 
sketches  he  contrives  to  give  an  air  of  realism,  which 
no  photograph  conveys.  The  tail-piece  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  book  somehow  brings  home  the  desert  to 
one,  ten  times  better  than  many  more  ambitious  works,  ; 
and  the  description  with  the  pen  is  fifty  times  more 
graphic  than  if  it  were  adorned  with  all  the  adjectives 
ever  imagined  in  the  garden  of  Allah. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Timgad  by  a  modern  Roman  is  a 
new  idea,  and  in  these  days  of  dreary  books  of  travel, 
of  monstrous  length  and  all  adorned  with  hideous 
photographs,  looking  each  one  exactly  like  the  other, 
all  those  who  like  to  read  of  travel  but  find  the 
books  about  their  subject  quite  impossible  to  read, 
should  welcome  this  brief  chronicle  with  joy.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  who  goes  afoot, 
or  benefits  by  lifts  upon  the  road  from  wandering  Arab 
farmers,  and  who  takes  his  passage  on  a  Spanish 
sailing  ship,  bringing  his  own  provisions,  and  sitting, 
as  1  make  the  matter  out,  by  the  fore-bitts  all  night,  is 
almost  sure  to  write  an  interesting  book.  All  that  he 
has  to  do  is  to  set  down  all  that  he  sees  and  hears 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  fact,  he  has  to  do  that 
which  all  travellers  should  do,  but  usually  omit,  for  they 
quite  often  start  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  manners 
and  of  men,  and  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  most 
foolish  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  fools.  Our 
author  evidently,  qua  style,  owes  much  to  Borrow, 
having  been  imbued  with  him,  intentionally  or  unin¬ 
tentionally  as  doctors  may  decide.  Some  of  his  sen-  j 
tences  (though  all  his  own)  follow  his  prototype  so 
closely  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  from  his  book, 
and  used  descriptively  say  in  “Wild  Wales”  or  in 
the  diary  of  the  strange  adventures  that  befell  the 
gypsy  gentleman  when  he  sold  Bibles  in  his  wanderings 
through  Spain.  True  one  was  a  true  blue  and  fervent 
Protestant  thinking  the  Devil  and  the  Pope  were  twins. 
The  other  just  as  true,  as  blue  and  fervent  in  the  faith 
of  Rome,  which  by  the  way  he  styles  “the  Faith”,  as 
if  the  Coptic  Christians  and  the  Greeks,  with  all  the 
Anglicans,  the  Wesleyans,  Nestorians,  Baptists,  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  rest,  were  quite  outside  the  pale. 

The  theory  of  the  reconquest  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa  under  the  aegis  of  the  French  is 
interesting  and  well  worked  out,  and  had  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Algeciras  not  been  held,  might  have  been 
feasible,  but  now  of  course  is  doomed.  In  all  our 
literature,  few  better  sketches  of  the  French  are  to  be 
found  than  that  in  which  the  writer  puts  them  before 
us,  with  all  the  insight  of  a  man  sprung  from  two  races 
and  with  a  double  outlook  on  the  world  :  frequently  it 
occurs  in  people  of  mixed  blood  that  one  side  of  the 
house  obscures  the  other,  but  in  the  present  case  it 
seems  as  if  complete  equality  existed,  and  that  the 
faults  of  both  the  races  were  patent  to  his  eyes.  To 
make  all  things  complete  he  handles  England  and 
the  English  race  (under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Carthaginians)  quite  as  roundly  as  he  does  the  French, 
and  yet  he  is  not  blind  to  the  good  qualities  either  of 
Saxon  or  of  Gaul. 

Timgad  in  all  her  desolation,  a  town  in  which  the 
lizards  form  the  only  traffic  in  the  streets,  affords  him 
scope  for  a  fine  piece  of  moralising,  and  for  a  Parthian 
arrow  (shot  from  a  Roman  bow)  at  the  wild  shiftless 
Arab,  and  the  blight  his  presence  brings  on  cultivated 
lands.  We  here  in  England  have  wandered  far  from 
all  the  classical.  The  art  of  Greece,  its  literature,  the 
laws  and  polity  of  Rome,  their  “reasonable”  speech 
(the  adjective  is  Mr.  Belloc’s,  and  most  apt)  appeal 
but  little  to  us,  and  their  conciseness  jars  on  nerves  and 
seems  like  pedantry.  It  may  be  that  in  straying  we 
have  gone  too  far  afield,  and  that  a  book,  written  con¬ 
cisely  (such  as  are  these  “  Impressions  ”)  may  help  us 
to  remember  that  the  papyrus  still  shoots  up,  fresh, 
strong,  and  green,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  fountain  in 
which  Arethusa  bathed  and  in  the  Anapo.  The  author 
says  the  language  of  old  Rome  can  never  die,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  her  faith  is  the  world’s  standing  all- 


sustaining  grace.  Into  these  mysteries  the  profane  are 
barred  from  penetrating,  but  one  thing  certainly  they 
can  affirm,  that  if  the  English  language  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  that  grace  of  style  is  the  first  requisite,  and  that 
the  writer  of  this  book  has  in  abundance,  and  in  his 
person  he  has  done  his  share  to  make  it  live. 

R.  B.  CuNXINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


HIS  NEIGHBOUR’S  LANDMARK. 

IT  has  been  said  that  history  can  never  be  impartially 
written,  since  the  historian  will,  ex  hypothesi,  start 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  civilisation.  That  the 
black  man  should  banish  the  lion,  and  be  in  his  turn 
kicked  out  by  the  white  man,  is,  and,  for  him,  is  right. 
He  begs,  and  is  compelled  to  beg,  the  question. 

Of  course  lovers  of  paradox  have  taken  the  other 
side,  and  have  made  out  a  sort  of  a  case.  Bayle  makes 
it  a  serious  question,  discussed  in  a  set  dissertation, 
“  whether  civil  society  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind  ”  and  very  gravely  resolves  it 
in  the  negative.  In  the  preface  to  that  long  irony  “A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society”  Burke  seems  to  admit 
that  he  could  have  made  out  a  better  case  than  he  did, 
excusing  himself  for  not  doing  so  by  saying  “  the 
writers  against  Religion,  whilst  they  oppose  every 
system,  are  wisely  careful  never  to  set  up  any  of  their 
own  ”.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  railer  at  accepted 
truths  makes  a  sad  hash  of  it,  dat  inania  verba,  dat 
sine  mente  sonum.  But  a  man,  if  he  mutely  and  un¬ 
resistingly  accept  “  Progress”,  “  March  of  Intellect”, 
and  what  not,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  approve  of 
them  against  his  own  opinion.  Burke,  in  the  same  pre¬ 
face,  asks  “  What  would  become  of  the  world  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  moral  duties,  and  the  foundations  of  society, 
rested  upon  having  their  reasons  made  clear  and 
demonstrative  to  every  individual  ?  ”  One  complaint 
such  a  man  makes,  and  is  we  think  justified  in  making, 
is  that  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  shall  greet  all 
“improvement”  with  acclamation,  that  he  shall,  on 
pain  of  ostracism,  admit  that  the  reasons  for  it  seem  to 
him  “  clear  and  demonstrative  ”. 

And,  pretty  often  the  reasons  seem  dim  and  doubtful, 
and  the  improvement  a  change  for  the  worse.  He 
sympathises  with  the  infant  Macaulay  when  the  house¬ 
maid  swept  away  his  oyster  shells,  and  joins  in  the 
solemn  commination,  “  Cursed  be  Sally.  For  it  is 
written  ‘  Cursed  is  he  tlfat  removeth  his  neighbour’s 
landmark  ’  ”.  The  curse  was  laid  no  doubt  not  so  much 
on  the  removal  of  the  mark  as  on  the  subsequent  claim 
to  the  territory,  upon  claim-jumping  in  short.  But  man 
is  so  weak  that  the  very  marks  become  objects  of  his 
attachment,  and  he  hates  to  see  them  rooted  out. 

We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  possessor  of  a  snug 
sinecure,  who  sees  himself,  pro  bono  publico,  abolished. 
The  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  foot  of  the  sinecure  tree  so 
long  that  he  is  supposed  not  to  exist.  The  body 
politic,  like  the  Auld  Kirk  o’  Glasgow,  “  stands  as  crouse 
as  a  cat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aff  her,  and  a’body 
is  alike  pleased  ”.  So,  at  least,  they  tell  us.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  sinecurist  was  pleased,  but  no  doubt 
he  had  to  pretend  that  he  was.  When  the  day  comes, 
as  it  seems  coming,  that  a  graduated  income-tax  will 
direfully  diminish  the  modest  products  of  “  unearned 
increment  ”,  some  of  us,  to  be  consistent,  will  have  to 
simulate  glee.  And  it  will  be  “a  large  order”.  But 
the  landmarks,  of  the  removal  of  which  we  complain, 
are  not  as  a  rule  of  a  kind  really  important  to  our  well¬ 
being.  Rather  they  are  sentiments,  old  associations, 
which  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  horrid  leveller 
progress. 

Perhaps  they  are  literal  landmarks  which  have  to  go, 
the  old  church  or  the  old  tree.  They  have  to  go — 
granted.  The  high-backed  pews  were  unsightly,  and 
architects  were  driven  to  semi-lunacy  by  the  galleries, 
and  the  organ  placed  where  it  ought  not  to  be  :  no 
doubt  your  restoration  is  an  improvement — for  you. 
But  they  were  landmarks  to  us,  and  it  is  too  much,  it 
is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk,  to  expect 
us  to  give  you  thanks  for  removing  them.  It  is  you 
that  should  give  thanks  if  we  abstain  from  cursing. 
A  proposal  was  made  the  other  day  for  the  cuttirg 
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down  ot'  hedges  at  cross-road  corners,  so  that  motorists 
might  avoid  collision,  bv  being  able  to  see  each  other 
(and  police  traps)  afar  off.  Now  this  will  doubtless  be 
an  improvement.  If  it  does  nothing  else  it  may  per¬ 
haps  make  the  roadhog  cease  from  tooting.  But  how 
the  roads  will  be  spoilt  !  It  is  these  ragged  hedges 
run  out  of  all  shape,  with  old  decaying  oaks,  swaddled 
in  ivy  cables,  hanging  over  them  that  make  half  the 
beauty  of  English  lanes.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone 
to  perceive  the  beauty  of  utility.  Except  to  those  for 
whom  “there  is  money  in  it”,  high  farming  is  not 
ornamental.  When  all  the  trees  which  may  over¬ 
shadow  the  crops,  or  burn  the  soil  beneath  them,  are 
gone,  and  the  hedges  are  replaced  by  strands  of  barbed  j 
wire  strained  to  iron  standards,  the  crops  may  do 
better,  and— we  hope  they  will  pay  for  production. 

Scattered  through  the  country  are  many  oaks  men¬ 
tioned  as  marks  in  “Domesday  Book”,  so  that  they 
must,  even  then,  have  been  sizeable  trees.  They  are 
now  quite  useless,  mere  shells  for  the  most  part.  No 
shipbuilder  would  give  three  halfcrowns  for  their 
timber.  Some  of  them  may  even  be  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb  in  high  gales.  But  we  shall  grieve  when  they 
go.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  windmills,  at  all  events  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
we  have  had  a  great  loss  in  them.  W7hat  a  finish  they 
gave  to  a  landscape  !  The  water-mills  are  going, 
almost  gone.  Is  it  our  fault  that  we  cannot  admire 
the  new  steam-mills,  bare  brick  jails  with  their  short- 
breathed  engines  snorting  within  them?  Rather,  it  is 
our  great  misfortune. 

The  march  of  intellect  tramples  down  many  flowers 
of  literature  for  which  we  feel  an  affection.  Very  likely 
they  were  wild  flowers,  weeds.  “  No  matter  for  that  ”, 
King  Henry  said,  “I  love  him  the  better  therefore”. 
Culture  holds  them  very  cheap  and  has  a  perfect  right 
so  to  do,  if  only  it  will  abstain  from  insisting  on  our 
audible  assent  to  its  appraisement.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  Martin  Tupper  was  in  vogue.  One  saw  the 
“Proverbial  Philosophy”  on  many  tables.  Where  is 
that  wisdom  now  ?  It  is  not,  as  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  in  evidence  even  on  book-stalls.  It  has  sunk 
below  the  fourpenny  box.  “It  too”,  we  suppose, 
“wraps  sprats  and  butter-pats”.  But  it  must  have 
supplied  a  known  want,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
so  popular.  In  a  story  of  Miss  Harraden’s,  the 
cultured  hero  looks  through  the  uncultured’s  library. 
“  Hieronymus  groaned  over  Mrs.  Hemans’  poetry  and 
Locke’s  ‘  Human  Understanding’  and  Defoe’s  ‘  History 
of  the  Plague’  and  Cowper  and  Hannah  More.”  He 
smiled  “a  faint  smile  of  cheerfulness”  over  Milton 
(very  kind  of  him).  But  “he  patted  David  on  the 
shoulder  when  he  found  ‘Selections  from  Browning’ 
and  he  almost  caressed  him  when  he  discovered  ‘  Silas 
Marner’”.  Now  this  is  too  often  the  attitude  of 
culture.  It  is  not  content  with  its  own  superior  know¬ 
ledge,  but  insists  upon  taking  others  with  it,  willy-nilly. 
Hieronymus  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  despiser 
of  the  old.  Mrs.  Hemans  is  pretty-pretty  ;  but  there  are 
worse  things  than  pretty-prettiness.  And,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  “  What’s  the  matter  with  Cowper?”  Nay, 
What’s  the  matter  with  Hannah  More  ?  “  Ccelebs”  is 

truly  comic.  Granting  however  that  they  were  not  for 
Hieronymus,  why  should  he  have  objected  to  them  for 
David  ?  If  a  leader  expects  his  men  not  to  follow,  but 
to  keep  up  with  him,  how  shall  we  know  him  from  the 
rank  and  file  ? 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  removal  of  land¬ 
marks  in  Trollope’s  Autobiography.  He  heard  at  the 
Athenaeum  two  members  discussing  Mrs.  Proudie  and 
voting  her  a  bore.  Discovering  himself,  he  said, 
“Gentlemen!  if  you  are  sick  of  her,  I  will  kill  her”! 
Not  only  did  he  say  so,  but  he  absolutely  went  and  did 
it  in  the  next  number.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
did  it  exceedingly  well  and,  we  think,  with  the  happiest 
results  for  his  story.  But  by  what  right  could  such  a 
demand  be  made?  Why  should  two  Literati,  mere 
bishops  or  Athenamm  bigwigs  of  sorts,  eclipse  the 
gaiety  of  nations  ?  How  could  they  know  but  that 
Mrs.  Proudie  was  a  delight  to  thousands?  How  could 
they  not  know  that  she  was  ?  The  curse  may  be 
spared,  since  they  were  ignorant  that  the  author  “  lay 
low  ”  in  a  club  armchair.  But  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  do, 
almost  an  atrocity. 


Old  customs  too  fall  at  every  stride  of  progress 
beneath  the  scythe.  It  is  rumoured  for  instance  that  the 
Biddenden  cake  is  to  be  abolished.  As  very  tew,  except 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  ever  heard  of  it, 
its  loss  will  not  greatly  affect  the  world.  We  shall, 
doubtless,  bear  up.  It  was  left  however  by  two  sisters, 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  Siamese  twins  or  a 
Double-headed  Nightingale,  to  be  given,  as  a  sort  of 
memorial  of  them,  to  all  strangers  attending  church  at 
Biddenden  on  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  a  flat  tablet  of 
dough  with  a  hideous  bas-relief  on  it  of  the  two  poor 
ladies,  joined  at  shoulder  and  hip.  The  “Daily  I  ele- 
graph’s  ”  young  man  remarked  in  1893  “They  are 
very  durable,  and  may  be  kept  as  curiosities  for  twenty 
years.  It  would  take  the  same  time  to  digest  them  if 
eaten  ”.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cake  is  an  un¬ 
comely  confection.  But  as  nobody  does  eat  it,  it  has 
done  no  harm.  Why  abolish  it?  It  is  a  landmark,  it 
only  to  the  villagers.  How  dare  remove  it? 


IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  JOHN  RAY. 

TN  the  early  summer  of  1662  John  Ray,  accompanied 
1  by  Francis  Willughby,  made  an  expedition  into 
Wales  to  collect  rare  plants,  and  to  note  tacts  in 
natural  history.  An  account  of  this  “  itinerary  ”  or 
“  simpling  iourney  ”  has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of 
a  diary,  it  is  a  fascinating  task  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  two  early  naturalists,  and  to  note 
the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  fauna  and 
Flora  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  he  comparison 
is  the  more  interesting  because  in  many  instances  the 
plants  found  by  Ray  were  now  recorded  for  the  first 
time  as  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Great  Britain. 
Moreover  the  observations  on  birds,  especially  on  those 
which  bred  and  still  breed  in  countless  numbers  on 
some  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  make 
part  of  the  original  material  of  the  famous  work  on 
ornithology,  which  after  the  untimely  death  of  Francis 
Willughby  was  published  by  his  companion  and  fellow- 
naturalist.  So  with  the  “History  of  Fishes”,  also 
arranged  by  Ray  after  his  friend’s  death,  much  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  on  this  expedition,  especially  at 
Tenby  “  near  which  town  great  variety  of  fish  is 
taken  ”. 

On  the  journey  down  the  Welsh  coast  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  were  collected.  In  several  places 
the  sea-cudweed  or  cottonweed  was  met  with,  an 
“elegant  plant”,  as  Ray  rightly  says,  thickly  clothed 
with  felted  grey  wool,  and  carrying  dense  corymbs  of 
yellow  flowers,  now  nearly  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  found  in  many  spots. 
The  sea-stock,  which  Ray  calls  the  “  great  sea-stock 
gillyflower  with  a  sinuated  leaf  ”,  was  also  found,  and 
the  beautiful  Welsh  poppy  “  near  the  upper  end  of 
Llanberis  pool  ”  ;  while  in  several  places  he  notes  the 
lovely  vernal  squill,  one  of  the  choicest  of  our  native 
plants,  as  “  growing  in  great  plenty”.  On  Prestholm 
Island  and  on  the  Isle  of  Bardsey,  “a  pretty  little 
spot  rented  for  ^50  per  annum”,  many  wildfowl  were 
breeding,  including  puffins,  razorbills,  cormorants,  two 
kinds  of  seagulls,  and  sea-pies  or  oyster-catchers.  Still 
moving  southwards  “a  poor  village  called  Fishgard 
is  reached,  where  our  travellers  are  “put  to  it  for  a 
lodging  ”.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  S.  David’s,  view¬ 
ing'  with  much  interest  “  the  old  Cathedral,  with  its 
divers  ancient  monuments,  and  the  handsome  chapel  ot 
Bishop  Vaughan’s”  ;  while  at  S.  David’s  Head,  near 
the  “  stone  called  the  shaking  stone”,  the  vernal  squill 
is  again  met  with,  and  on  many  rocks  the  rare  sea- 
spleenwort  fern  is  found.  Leaving  S.  David  s,  the  two 
naturalists  rode  to  Haverford  West,  where  they  lay  on 
Sunday,  passing  by  Ramsey  Island,  so  called,  says 
Ray,  from  ramsons  plentifully  growing  there.  I  hence 
to  Pembroke,  and  the  same  day  to  “  S.  Gobin  s  Well, 
by  the  sea-side,  where,  under  the  cliff,  stands  a  little 
chapel  sacred  to  that  saint,  and  a  little  below  it  a  well 
famous  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  There  is  ,  says 
Ray,  “  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  chapel  a  descent 
of  fifty-two  steps”.  Leaving  the  magnificent  coast 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Gavan’s  Head,  our 
travellers  proceeded  to  Tenby,  “  a  place  strongly 
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situate,  and  well-walled,  and  having'  a  very  prettv  safe 
harbour  made  by  an  artificial  pier  of  stone”. 

At  Tenby  Willughby  was  able  to  examine  a  large 
“variety  of  fish”,  of  which  Ray  gives  a  list  of  some 
fifty  species  as  taken  near  the  town.  During  their 
sojourn  the  two  passed  over  to  Caldy  Island,  which  lies  ! 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Tenby  harbour,  and  were 
civilly  received  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  owner.  This 
visit  to.  Caldy  is  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  early 
monastic  traditions  associated  with  this  island  of  the 
saints,  but  also  for  the  entries  which  Ray  made  in  his 
journal.  Besides  several  items  on  the  archaeology  of 
the  place,  and  the  number  of  birds  breeding  on  the 
magnificent  cliffs,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  rarer  plants 
he  noticed  growing  there.  Among  the  species  specially 
mentioned  in  this  botanical  entry  of  the  year  1662  ^ 
are  the  tree-mallow,  which  Ray  saw  “  in  great  plenty 
on  the  rocks,  the  golden  samphire,  the  vernal  squill, 
the  sea-spleenwort,  and  a  kind  of  Tithymalus  ”.  The 
tree-mallow  is  a  rare  and  noble  plant,  often  attaining 
a  height  of  six  feet  and  more,  with  a  woody  stem, 
and  soft  downy  leaves,  and  abundance  of  purple 
flowers..  It  is  a  seaside  plant,  found  onlv  on  rocky 
coasts  in  a  few  localities,  and  was  far  commoner 
in  former  days  than  now  ;  indeed  in  many  of  its  old 
haunts  it  has  become  entirely  extinct.  But  there,  on 

the  rocks  ot  Caldy  Island  ”  we  saw  it  growing  as 
luxuriantly  this  summer  as  when  Ray  saw  it  in  the 
first  week  of  June  244  seasons  ago.  Great  shrubs  of  it 
were  perched  in  inaccessible  positions  on  the  face  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  in  defiance  of  wind  and 
storm.  In  company  with  it,  also  growing  on  the  rocks, 
might  be  seen  in  abundance  the  golden  samphire. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  exposed  situation,  it  was  more 
stunted  than  it  is  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Essex  and  else¬ 
where..  The  “  kind  of  Tithymalus  ”  which  Ray  noticed 
on  the  island  was  almost  certainly  the  Portland  spurge, 
a  small  and  uncommon  species,  found  only  near  the  sea, 
and  at  once  distinguished  by  its  bushy  habit,  and  by 
the  red  hue  of  its  stem  and  lower  leaves.  This  con¬ 
spicuous  little  plant  is  now  abundant  in  Priory  Bay  ;  it 
is  scattered,  in  company  with  the  Burnet-rose,  the  blue 
fleabane,  and  the  dwarf  centaury,  all  over  the  sandy 
turf  which  stretches  on  each  side  of  the  ancient  track 
which  leads  up  to  the  old  Benedictine  monastery. 
Ray  mentions  this  “  abbey  or  priorv ’’,  the  buildings 
of  which  have  been  recently  restored  and  which  present 
features  of  unusual  interest.  There  is  the  little  cloister- 
garth,  only  27  feet  square,  and  around  it,  in  the  usual 
order,  the  chapel,  the  gatehouse,  the  refectory,  and 
the  kitchen  ;  while  overhead  runs  the  dormitory  with 
the  Prior’s  chamber  opening  out  of  it.  In  the  little 
chapel,  restored  to  its  ancient  use  by  the  owner  of  the 
'island,  an  almost  unique  example  of  a  fifteenth-century 
reliquary  is  preserved.  The  story  of  its  recovery  is 
romantic.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 

King  of  Caldy”  was  engaged  one  morning  in  hunt¬ 
ing  a  wild  cat  on  the  broken  ground  above  the  cliff 
where  the  wild  mallow  grows.  The  creature  took 
refuge  in  a  fissure  ot  the  rock,  and  in  digging  it  out 
the  little  alabaster  reliquary  was  unearthed,  having 
doubtless  been  hidden  in  the  crevice  bv  the  monks 
when  the  monastery  was  dissolved  in  ’the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  tomb,  with  a 
recumbent  effigy  on  the  top,  and  at  the  time  of  dis¬ 
covery  had  much  colour  remaining  on  its  surface. 
Little. thought  Ray  and  V  illughby,  as  they  stood  upon 
the  cliff  and  admired  the  golden  samphire,  of  the  price¬ 
less  relic  which  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  where  thev  were 
standing. 

At  low  water  the  two  naturalists  made  their  way 
over  the  jagged  reef  to  the  sister  islet  of  S.  Margaret’s, 
on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapeh  The 
island  is  uninhabited,  except  by  sea-fowl— “  puits  and 
gulls  and  sea-swallows  — whose  nests,  says  Ray — and 
his  description  still  holds  good— “  lie  so'thick  that  a 
man  can  scarce  walk  but  he  must  needs  set  his  foot 
upon  them  .  This  lonely  rock  is  pierced  by  caverns  of 
great  beauty,  and  in  these  caverns  may  still  be  seen,  as 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rare  and  beautiful  fern, 
Asplemum  marinum,  the  sea-spleenwort.  The  turf  above 
is  studded  in  early  summer  with  the  sky-blue  flowers  of 
the  \  ernal  squill.  No  British  plant,  it  has  been  said, 
confers  a  greater  grace  on  its  haunts  than  this.  Its 


only  fault  is  that  it  remains  in  blossom  so  short  a  time. 
But  it  was  in  all  its  glory  when  Ray  and  Willughby 
stood  beside  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and 
listened  to  the  w’eird  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  breeding  on 
the  rocks  below. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tenby  is  indeed  a  rich  hunting- 
ground  to  the  botanist.  Ray  only  notes  a  few  of  the 
rarer  species :  many  uncommon  plants  characteristic 
ot  the  neighbourhood  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
is  strange,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not  mention  the 
dwarf  Burnet-rose,  or  pimpernel-rose  as  he  calls  it 
elsewhere,  which  covers  the  sandy  burrows  of  the 
South  Pembrokeshire  coast.  At  the  time  when  Ray 
visited  Caldy  it  was  in  full  flower,  and  its  beautiful 
pink  and  white  blossoms  lay  scattered  in  profusion  over 
the  springy  turf.  On  the  lofty  headland  of  Giltar, 
opposite  S.  Margaret’s  Isle,  it  is  abundant,  together 
with  other  choice  species.  The  Caldv  rarities  are  all 
there,  and  in  addition  the  lesser-meadow-rue,  with  its 
delicately  cut  leaves  and  conspicuously  yellow  stamens, 
may  be  found,  and  on  one  spot  the  wild  asparagus. 
Ray  found  this  rare  plant  a  few  years  later  at  the 
Lizard,  where  it  still  grows  in  abundance  on  a  small 
island  known  as  Asparagus  Island.  On  the  rocks  of 
Tenby,  in  company  with  the  tree-mallow,  and  a  rare 
form  of  sea-lavender,  will  be  seen  large  and  luxuriant 
bushes  of  the  wild  sea-cabbage,  the  origin  of  our  garden 
varieties.  This  plant,  which  makes  a  fine  show  with 
its  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  in  early  summer,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  native  of  South  Wales.  It  was  in  bloom 
when  Ray  visited  “the  well-walled  town”,  but  he  does 
not  mention  it  among  his  notable  discoveries. 

One  most  interesting  and  characteristic  plant  which 
Ray  met  with  in  several  places  on  the  shores  of  Wales 
we  have  sought  in  vain.  Until  recent  times  the  great 
sea-stock  with  a  sinuated  leaf  and  deep  purple  flowers 
might  be  found  on  the  sandy  coast  between  Tenby  and 
Giltar  Head,  and  there  is  a  specimen  from  that  part 
in  the  British  Museum,  gathered  forty  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  plant  has  not  been  seen.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Wales  ;  and,  although  unrecorded 
ot  late  years,  is  still  doubtless  flourishing  in  some 
secluded  nook  or  sandy  bay  along  the  magnificent  coast 
of  South  Pembrokeshire. 


SSADKO  AND  THE  WATER  TSAR. 

T  is  true  that  Ssadkb  was  nothing  but  a  poor  gouzli 
player.  But  who  in  all  Holy  Russia  played  as  he 
did  ?  When  the  rich  men  and  merchants  of  bright, 
glorious  NcSvgorod  bid  him  to  their  feasting,  he  made 
all  their  hearts  merry  with  his  music.  Yet  it  once 
happened  that  the  merchants  neglected  during  three 
whole  days  to  call  for  Ssadkb.  This  could  but 
trouole  him  sadly.  He  had  never  a  kopek  of  his  own, 
and  gouzli  in  hand  he  wandered  cold  and  hungry. 
Thus  he  came  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  there 
seating  himself  upon  a  great  grey-blue  stone,  he  played 
and  played,  until  the  red  sun  had  set  over  the  waters. 
The  night  fell,  and  the  waves  of  the  lake  lashed  each 
other  fierce  and  angry.  Ssadkb  scarce  dared  move,  in 
his  terror  of  the  gloom  and  darkness,  and  on  he  played, 
that  his  music  might  bear  him  company  in  the  chill 
night  wind.  Suddenly,  by  the  water’s  edge,  quite  close 
to  him,  who  should  he  perceive  but  the  Water  Tsar 
himself?*  “Best  thanks  for  thy  music,  good  Ssadkb”, 
began  the  Water  Tsar  ;  “  many  guests  have  this  eve 
supped  with  me  in  my  banqueting  halls  beneath  the 
lake.  Thy  playing  has  well  pleased  us.  How  shall 
I  best  pay  thee  ?  ”  Then  Ssadkb  boldly  related  his 
plight. 

“Ah”,  replied  the  Water  Tsar.  “Return  to 
bright,  glorious  Novgorod.  To-morrow  thou  shalt 
once  more  be  bidden  to  a  feast ;  and  when  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  eaten  and  are  full  of  drink  they  will  start 
boasting  and  bragging.  The  wisest  will  boast  of  their 
aged  fathers,  but  the  young  fools  will  brag  of  their 
silly  wives.  Thou  too  shaft  drink  and  brag.  ‘  My 
father  is  dead  ’,  shalt  thou  answer  ;  ‘  and  no  wife  is  mine, 
but  in  Lake  Ilmen  I  can  catch  what  no  eyes  of  mer¬ 
chant  have  yet  seen.  Yes,  I  can  catch  fish  with  golden 
fins’.  At  this,  they  will  all  laugh,  but  brag  on  thou,. 

*  Tsar  Vodyanoy. 
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and  boast  of  thy  fish  with  golden  fins  ;  and  wager  thy 
poor  tipsy  head  for  their  precious  wares  in  the  fat  snug 
bazaars  of  Novgorod.  Then  make  thee  a  silken  net. 
Cast  it  thrice  into  the  shining  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
take  fish  with  golden  fins.  So  shalt  thou  win  their 
treasure.”  With  that  the  Water  Tsar  was  gone,  but 
when  Ssadkb  was  in  the  town  again,  the  merchants 
were  already  asking  for  him.  The  feast  that  day  was 
grand  and  notable,  and,  having  eaten  and  drunk,  the 
guests  set  to  boasting  and  bragging,  first  of  this  and 
then  of  that.  Ssadk6  said  never  a  word.  “  Poor 
gouzli  player”,  sang  out  a  merry  merchant,  “  how  silent 
he  sits  !  And  indeed  what  could  he  have  to  boast  of?  ” 
For  a  moment  Ssadkb  plucked  the  strings  of  his 
gouzli.  Then  came  his  answer :  “  I  have  no  golden 
treasure,  my  father  is  long  since  dead,  and  where  in 
wide  Holy  Russia  shall  I  find  me  a  gentle  young  wife, 
with  a  soft,  sweet  mouth  to  kiss?  Yet  one  thing  I 
have,  which  ye  all  lack.  I  have  fish,  many  fish,  countless 
fish  in  Lake  Ilmen,  and  each  has  its  golden  fins.”  At 
this  there  was  loud  laughter  and  jeering.  But  once 
more  Ssadkd  clutched  his  gouzli,  and  whether  he  would 
or  no,  the  sounds  came  forth  wild  and  strange  like  the 
rush  of  the  waves  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ilmen.  At  once 
there  was  much  quarrelling  and  contending  amongst 
the  guests.  Still  Ssadk6  played  on  till  it  came  to  the 
wagering,  and  his  poor  tipsy  head  was  all  that  he  could 
bid  for  the  wares  of  six  rich  merchants.  But  when  the 
net  was  really  cast  into  the  lake,  and  drawn  up  full  of 
golden-finned  fish,  then  the  mighty  ones  perceived  that 
nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  and  they  bragged  no 
more.  In  this  way  Ssadk6  became  a  trader  himself, 
even  to  far-off  cities  of  Russia.'  He  married  a  fair, 
obedient  wife,  and  built  himself  a  fine  house,  with  ovens, 
baths  and  cellars,  and  at  feasting  and  bragging  there 
was  no  one  to  beat  him.  “  Hey,  you  merchants  of 
Nbvgorod  ”,  was  his  big  boast,  “  my  riches  are  endless. 

I  could  buy  up  everything  in  the  city,  good  and  bad,  so 
that  nothing  remains  ”.  “  Done  ”,  cried  the  two  richest 

merchant  rulers,  Looki  Zinavibv  and  Thoma  Nazaribv. 

Then  Ssadkb  staked  30,000  gold  pieces  for  his 
wager,  and  each  day  he  bought  and  bought.  But 
merchant  rulers  are  cunning  wily  men,  and  as  fast  as 
Ssadko  bought,  even  faster  were  fresh  stores  of  choice 
goods  and  wares  hastened  from  Moscow  to  Novgorod. 
Ssadk6  reflected  quietly  and  soberly.  “Even  if  I  buy 
up  all  Moscow,  they  will  still  fetch  more  and  more 
treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  cannot  surely 
buy  up  all  the  world.  Bright,  glorious  Ndvgorod  is 
richer  than  I.  Let  me  therefore  yield  my  wager  in 
time,  and  be  prudent.”  Thus  wisely,  before  it  was  too 
late,  he  freed  himself  from  the  cunning  of  the  ruler 
merchants,  and  with  the  money  left  him  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  thirty  brave  ships.  These  he  filled  with  all  his 
wares,  and  away  he  sailed  with  his  faithful  guard,  his 
clerks.  They  passed  smoothly  through  the  many  broad 
rivers  of  Holy  Russia,  between  the  tender  rustling 
forests  of  birch  wood,  and  the  rolling  steppes,  green 
and  gold  and  brown  ;  and  at  last  they  had  passed 
beyond  rivers  and  seas  and  were  away  in  the  open 
ocean.  Here  they  took  courage  and  soon  they  were 
speeding  to  the  warm  countries  of  the  East,  and  there 
Ssadko  could  barter  his  wares  with  rich  profits, 
so  that  he  refilled  his  ships  with  piled-up  baskets 
of  gold,  silver,  and  round  pearls.  But  when  they 
had  finished  loading,  and  everything  was  ready  for 
their  return,  the  whole  thirty  vessels  strove  in  vain  ; 
the  waves  rippled,  the  breezes  blew,  and  the  ships 
tugged  and  strained  with  all  their  sinews.  There  was 
neither  rock,  nor  reef,  nor  sand  bank,  but  for  all  that 
they  stuck  fast.  Then  a  memory  of  the  Water  Tsar 
came  back  to  Ssadkb.  Surely  he  thought  the  Tsar 
demands  a  tribute  and  immediately  gold  and  silver  and 
pearls  were  flung  into  the  water.  Still  the  ships  were 
held.  “  It  is  clear  ”,  said  Ssadko  to  his  faithful  guard, 
“  that  the  Water  Tsar  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a 
living  man  of  us.  Let  all  our  names  be  written  each 
on  a  slip  of  wood  and  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  that 
man’s  lot  that  sinks,  he  it  is  whom  the  Tsar  claims  ”. 
Now  Ssadkd  himself  had  been  learning  all  the  cunning 
and  trickery  of  a  merchant,  but  though  he  selected  for 
his  own  lots  the  lightest  of  hop  flowers  thrice  did  these 
sink  to  the  bottom  like  so  many  stones,  whilst  the 
slips  of  woods  all  floated  like  ducks.  “  No  man  may 


escape  his  fate”,  brooded  Ssadko,  “the  Water  Tsar 
demands  me  and  me  alone.  But  at  least  I  will 
have  no  terrible,  turbulent  struggling  death  in  the 
sea.  Prepare  me  a  stout  oaken  raft,  good  men, 
and  load  it  with  fitting  treasures  ”.  When  all  was 
ready,  Ssadkd  wrapped  himself  in  his  finest  sable 
cloak.  In  one  hand  he  grasped  an  Ikon  of  S.  Mihail, 
in  the  other  his  old  gouzli,  and  with  a  last  farewell  to 
the  world  and  to  all  thoughts  of  bright,  glorious 
Ndvgorod  and  his  docile  young  wife  he  let  his  men 
lower  him  slowly  to  the  raft,  and  at  once  the  thirty 
ships  sped  and  fled  across  the  ocean  like  thirty  huge 
black-winged  birds  of  prey.  In  weariness  and  fear 
Ssadkd  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke,  he  was 
already  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  Water  Tsar’s 
chief  palace.  The  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  were  there  to 
welcome  him.  “  Long  hast  thou  sailed  in  thy  ships  ”, 
spoke  the  Tsar,  “yet  offered  us  no  loving  tribute  of 
thy  best.  The  ruler  of  the  waters  can  have  all.  There¬ 
fore  he  cares  not  to  exact,  but  a  voluntary  freewill 
offering  is  ever  acceptable.  Now  I  have  claimed  thee 
as  a  gift  to  myself,  and  thou  shalt  win  me  many  a 
famous  cargo.  What  hast  thou  in  thy  hands?  ”  “In 
my  right”,  answered  Ssadkd,  “is  an  Ikon  of  S.  Mihail, 
in  my  left  I  carry  my  gouzli  ”.  “  Good  ”,  continued  the 

Water  Tsar,  “I  have  heard  that  of  all  gouzli  players 
thou  art  the  best  ;  besides  do  I  not  recall  thy  playing 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ilmen  ?  Set  aside  the  Ikdn,  and 
give  us  music  ”. 

A  prisoner  fast  in  the  very  grip  of  the  Water  King, 
Ssadkd  could  but  humbly  obey  ;  and  as  he  plucked 
the  strings  of  his  gouzli  the  Water  Tsar  and  his 
Tsaritsa  rose  from  their  gleaming  thrones  of  ivory. 
Slowly  and  gravely  they  beat  time,  nodding  their 
heads  the  while  and  waving  and  flapping  their 
sheeny  silken  garments  set  with  shining  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  Roussalki, 
the  bright-haired  water  maidens,  swam  to  lead  the 
Choral  Songs,*  and  amongst  the  smaller  water-folk 
there  was  leaping  and  jumping,  with  gurgling  delight 
and  much  dancing.  And,  to  this  day,  it  is  told  that 
Ssadko  continues  to  play  on,  in  the  Water  Tsar’s 
fathomless  realms,  first  in  one  kingdom,  then  in  another, 
wherever  the  Tsar  and  his  Tsaritsa  hold  high  court  and 
revels.  And  thither  follow  the  Roussalki  and  the  rest 
of  the  water  people. 

And  one  thing  is  certain  that  wherever  Ssadko’s 
gouzli  is  heard,  you  may  watch  the  churning  of  the 
waters  ;  the  great  foaming  billows  surge  high  and  fast, 
and  shout  and  roar  to  the  measure  of  the  music.  Proud 
ships  pitch  and  reel  and  are  broken  to  pieces  in  the 
turmoil  ;  and  many  brave  men  and  innocent  women 
must  perish  and  sink.  Vast  possessions  too  are  engulfed 
and  stored  away  in  the  Water  Tsar’s  treasuries  beneath 
the  rocks  and  sea-caves.  The  only  chance  for  Ssadkb 
is  that  one  day  a  string  of  his  gouzli  may  snap.  Then 
and  then  only  might  he  escape  and  return  to  Holy 
Russia,  for  there  alone,  in  spite  of  all  the  Water  Tsar’s 
smiths  and  menders,  could  Ssadko’s  old  gouzli  be  re¬ 
strung.  And  first  of  all  he  would  have  to  build  a 
church  to  S.  Mihail,  and  another  to  God’s  Holy 
Mother,  and  to  pray  fervently  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
his  sins. 


BRIDGE. 

WE  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  new  book,  “  ‘  Saturday  ’  Bridge  ”, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers. 

When  these  articles  were  commenced,  in  March  1905, 
there  was  no  idea  of  ever  forming  them  into  a  book  ; 
they  were  merely  intended  to  afford  light  pleasant 
reading,  week  by  week,  and  to  give  some  hints  to 
lovers  of  the  game  of  bridge.  As  time  went  on  it 
became  evident  that  the  articles  were  exciting  consider¬ 
able  attention,  and  so  many  stimulating  letters  were 
received,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  series,  when 
completed,  would  be  published  in  book  form  that  it 
was  determined  to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed, 
and  “  '  Saturday  ’  Bridge  ”  is  the  result. 

Before  publishing  the  complete  series  it  was  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  to  rewrite  and  amplify 

*  Horovodl. 
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one  or  two  of  the  earlier  articles,  notably  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  declaration  ;  this  was  done  by  means  of 
articles  in  the  later  numbers,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws  of  bridge  and 
the  bibliography,  which  has  not  already  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  this  Review. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  any  imperative 
demand  for  a  new  book  on  bridge — the  supply  is  already 
far  greater  than  the  demand — but  there  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  a  demand  for  some  one  standard  work,  deal¬ 
ing  exhaustively  with  every  point  of  the  game,  from  a 
practical  and  experienced  point  of  view,  and  this  demand 
it  is  hoped  that  “  ‘  Saturday  ’  Bridge  ”  will  supply.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  bridge  up  to  the  present  date 
has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  it  may 
surprise  some  people  to  learn  that  nearly  a  hundred 
books  dealing  with  the  game  have  already  been 
published. 

The  King  has  graciously  consented  to  accept  a  pre¬ 
sentation  copy  of  the  new  book. 

Draw-Bridge. 

In  writing  of  the  new  two-handed  game  of  “  Ping- 
pong”  bridge  in  last  week’s  article  we  stated  that  the 
only  present  form  in  which  bridge  could  be  played  bv 
two  persons  was  double  dummy.  We  have  since  been 
reminded  of  the  existence  of  a  game  called  “  draw¬ 
bridge  ”,  of  which  we  have  no  personal  experience,  but 
which  is  said,  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  to  be  quite  a 
good  game,  and  which  therefore  merits  description. 

A  necessary  adjunct  of  the  game  is  two  specially 
designed  frames,  which  can  be  obtained  at  Harrod’s 
Stores,  or  at  Messrs.  Mudie  and  Sons  of  Coventry  Street, 
and  no  doubt  at  other  stationers’.  The  two  players  sit  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  as  at  double  dummy,  and 
four  hands  are  dealt  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  the 
dealer  passes  the  declaration,  it  has  to  be  made  on  the 
dummy’s  hand  according  to  the  rules  for  double 
dummy.  As  soon  as  the  declaration  is  made  and  the 
first  card  led,  the  two  dummy  hands  are  fixed  into  the 
aforesaid  frames,  which  are  so  designed  that  each 
player  can  see  the  cards  in  his  own  dummy’s  hand, 
which  is  opposite  to  him,  but  cannot  see  the  cards  in 
his  opponent’s  dummy.  The  game  then  proceeds  as 
at  ordinary  bridge. 

With  every  set  of  draw-bridge,  a  pamphlet  is 
supplied,  giving  the  rules  and  methods  of  playing  the 
game,  and  also  a  few  hints  for  wculd-be  draw-bridge 
players. 

The  hints  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  bold  policy'  in  calling  is  essential  to  success. 

2.  No  Trumps  may  be  ventured  on  a  moderate  hand 
of  one  ace  and  a  couple  of  kings  with  the  score  against 
you. 

3.  Be  chary  of  re-doubling,  unless  every  suit  is  pro¬ 
tected. 

4.  To  play  well  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  recall 
every  card  played. 

5.  The  first  lead,  being  a  blind  one,  should  in  every 
possible  case  be  one  likely  to  give  the  first  hand  a 
chance  of  a  second  lead. 

6.  Should  the  call  be  by7  the  imaginary  partner  to 
(sic)  the  dealer  the  state  of  the  score  may  justify  a 
double  from  absolute  weakness. 

7.  A  lead  through  the  trump  suit  in  such  a  case  is 
frequently  highly  efficacious. 

8.  Never  maintain  the  same  style  of  play  in  finessing. 
A  lead  out  of  the  common  order  of  things  is  sometimes 
advisable. 

9.  Always  retain  your  chance  of  putting  the  lead  in 
either  hand  as  this  may  frequently  mean  the  gain  of 
two  or  three  tricks  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  play. 

10.  Keep  back  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the 
lay  of  the  cards. 

11.  Use  every  legitimate  means  of  fogging  your 
adversary.  Remember  that  as  you  are  giving  no 
information  to  your  partner  it  is  quite  permissible  to 
make  remarks  on  the  play. 

12.  Confidence  and  skill  alone  will  make  you  a  suc¬ 
cessful  player  of  draw-bridge.  Luck  is  of  no  avail  in 
the  long  run. 

Some  of  these  hints  are  really  rather  quaint.  Many 
of  them  are  simply  the  well-worn  maxims  of  everyday 


bridge,  but  one  or  two  are  rather  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  methods.  No.  6  for  instance.  What  possible 
state  of  the  score  could  justify  a  double  on  “abso¬ 
lute  weakness”?  We  should  like  to  play  against  an 
opponent  who  considered  that  the  state  of  the  score 
justified  him  in  doubling  our  declaration  on  nothing. 
No.  4  is  surely  applicable  to  almost  any  card  game,  and 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  draw-bridge.  Then  again 
what  does  No.  11  mean?  Is  a  player  supposed  to  be 
justified  in  vouchsafing  false  information  as  to  his  hand 
so  as  to  deceive  his  opponent.  We  hope  not.  As  to 
No.  12,  give  us  the  four  aces  every  time,  and  we  would 
back  ourselves  against  all  the  confidence  and  skill  in 
the  world.  Luck  is  by  no  means  everything,  but  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  of  no  avail  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  June,  1906. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  so-called  Education  Bill  has 
been  pretty  well  discussed  and  dissected,  and  its 
“inwardness”  revealed  to  a  somewhat  astonished 
British  public,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  “clear 
our  minds  of  cant”,  and  begin  to  speak  of  it  as  it 
really  is.  For  certainly  to  speak  or  think  of  it  e.g.  as 
“  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  ”,  or  as  “  a  Liberal  measure  ”,  or  as 
“  a  Bill  for  the  furtherance  of  Education  ”,  is  a  palpable 
darkening  of  counsel.  It  is  no  secret  that  if  Mr. 
Birrell  could  have  had  his  way  the  Bill  would  have 
been  other  than  it  is.  We  may  thank  Dr.  Aked  for  a 
partial  revelation  of  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Birrell’s  own 
evident  dislike  for  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  con¬ 
straint  to  which  he  was  painfully  submitting  in  refusing 
all  amendments  in  the  late  debates  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  ;  for  we 
may  safely  credit  him  with  enough  of  real  liberality  of 
sentiment  to  make  the  thoroughly  illiberal  character  of 
the  provisions  which  party  exigencies  impelled  him  to 
advocate  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  To  curtail  the 
religious  liberties  of  parents,  to  call  in  the  civil  power 
to  impose  arbitrary  standards  and  limitations  of  religious 
belief,  and  to  inflict  disabilities  and  confiscation  on 
the  larger  half  of  the  Christian  population  of  the 
country,  was  a  task  so  utterly  at  variance  not  only 
with  true  Liberalism  as  hitherto  understood,  but  with 
all  that  was  best  in  the  traditions  of  Nonconformity 
itself,  that  its  imposition  upon  Mr.  Birrell  entitles 
him,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  tribute  of  our  sincerest 
pity. 

Least  of  all,  perhaps,  if  names  are  to  correspond  with 
facts,  can  we  admit  the  claim  that  it  is  in  any  true 
sense  an  “  Education  Bill”.  As  has  been  again  and 
again  remarked,  it  does  nothing  to  further  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Many  as  are  the  defects  and 
deficiencies  of  our  educational  arrangements,  it  does 
nothing  to  remedy  or  supply  them.  Were  it  passed 
to-morrow,  not  an  English  child  would  be  a  step  nearer 
on  the  way  to  a  sound  education  than  now  ;  though 
many  thousands  of  children  would  thenceforth  be 
denied  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  its 
fulness  that  one  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  highest, 
and  concerns  them  most  of  all. 

What  then,  if  the  plain  truth  may  be  told,  is  this 
Bill,  which  is  neither  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill,  nor  a  Liberal 
Bill,  nor  a  Bill  for  the  furtherance  of  education? 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  state  what  we  all  know,  for 
there  is  no  mistaking  its  features,  and  its  parentage  is 
stamped  on  every  line?  It  is  simply  the  Bill  of  the 
so-called  “  Free  Churches” — of  the  militant  or  political 
Nonconformists,  leagued  together  for  the  one  master 
purpose  in  which  for  the  nonce  they  are  at  one — the 
desire  to  weaken  and  humiliate  the  National  Church. 
It  has  no  other  raison  d’etre — no  other  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  than  this.  It  aspires,  not  to  teach,  but  so  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  Church  of  England  from  teach¬ 
ing.  If  we  would  give  it  a  title  which  would  pass 
muster  in  the  “  Palace  of  Truth  ”,  it  might  be  fitly 
called  “  A  Bill  for  the  Persecution  of  the  Church  of 
England  ”. 
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It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  solid  phalanx  of  two 
hundred  members  whom  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Hirst 
Hollowed  and  their  colleagues  have  succeeded,  by  the 
persistent  agitation  of  the  last  few  years,  backed  up 
by  the  astutely  devised  “Passive  Resistance  cam¬ 
paign,  and  misrepresentations  not  a  few,  in  placing  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  will  willingly  bate  an  inch  of 
the  persecuting  purpose  for  which  alone  they  were  sent 
there.  The  Church  must  rely,  not  certainly  on  their 
forbearance,  but  on  her  own  inherent  and  as  yet  but 
partially  developed  strength,  and  on  the  awakening 
sense  of  justice  in  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
people. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Canon. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  SECULAR 
EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kincraig,  Cutcliffe  Grove,  Bedford, 

24  June,  1906. 

Sir,— In  last  week’s  Saturday  Review  a  corre¬ 
spondent  quotes  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in 
support  of  her  opinions.  May  I  quote  too?  In  1902 
Sir  Henry  said  :  “  If  we  (Liberals)  had  our  way,  there 
would  be  no  religious  differences  at  all.  We  should 
confine  ourselves — I  believe  nine-tenths  of  Liberals 
would  confine  themselves — to  secular  education,  and 
to  such  moral  precepts  as  would  be  common  to  all, 
and  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  people  who  do  not 
come  within  the  range  of  Christianity.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Reid. 


M.  CLEMENCEAU  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 

27  June,  1906. 

Sir, — If  anybody  wishes  to  understand  M.  C.lemen- 
ceau’s  real  attitude  towards  the  Christian  religion  let 
him  pause  to  consider  the  following  excerpt  from  that 
much-bepraised  statesman’s  recent  speech,  delivered 
somewhere  about  the  20th  inst.  in  the  debate  with 
M.  Jaur£s,  in  the  French  Chamber.  Turning  to  the 
latter  M.  Clemenceau  said,  “You  are  like  Jesus  Christ, 
who  thought  he  was  going  to  set  the  world  to  rights 
with  his  theories,  and  who  only  succeeded  in  conjuring 
up  an  era  of  violence  and  blood  ”.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  “great  statesman”,  one  having  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  representatives  of  Christian 
countries,  who  uses  such  language  as  this  concerning 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion?  There  would 
probably  be  a  rising  in  Algeria  if  M.  Clemenceau  used 
similar  language  with  reference  to  Mahomet  ! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Davey. 


SPAIN  AND  CATALONIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  your  columns  makes  an 
ingenious  and  back-handed  stab  at  Irish  Home  Rule, 
under  the  pretence  of  writing  on  Spain  and  Catalonia. 
This  is  evident  by  the  introduction  of  LUster  as  an 
illustration,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  evidently  possesses 
no  knowledge  of  either  Spain  or  Catalonia,  or  at  least, 
if  he  does  so,  conceals  it,  as  Solomon  occasionally  con¬ 
cealed  his  wisdom  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane. 

The,  stab  is  treacherous,  and  the  motive  so  evident 
that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  his 
main  assertion,  for  it  is  only  an  assertion  to  which  no 
atom  of  proof  is  adduced.  “  In  these  days”,  he  says, 
“  a  small  and  isolated  country  remains  a  contemptible 
fraction  ”.  This  he  asserts  by  way  of  proving  that 
great  empires  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

That  the  reverse  is  really  the  case  the  following  list 
of  names  goes  far  to  show. 


Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia,  Norway,  have  all 
seceded  from  greater  Powers  within  the  memory  of 
man. 

Finland  and  Hungary,  Poland  and  Ireland,  with 
1  Bohemia  and  Macedonia,  all  mortally  detest  their  union 
with  great  oppressive  States.  Nothing  but  force  keeps 
anyone  of  them  a  portion  of  the  great  empires  to  which 
respectively  they  all  belong. 

As  to  Catalonia,  your  correspondent  may  be  sure 
that  if  in  the  long  run  she  wishes  to  be  free,  she  will 
gain  her  independence,  for  the  whole  trend  of  modern 
thought  and  economics  is  towards  the  evolution  of 
small  States,  and  every  great  unwieldy  Power,  our 
own  included,  is  on  the  verge  of  a  break-up  and  a 
return  to  its  component  parts. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  CuNNIXGHAME  GRAHAM. 


FIGUREHEADS  FOR  MOTOR-CARS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Epping  Forest. 

Sir,— Your  novel  and  highly  suggestive  article  in 
the  Saturday  Review  for  16  June  should  command 
the  attention  of  all  motor  manufacturers  as  well  as  all 
motor-buvers. 

The  adoption  of  your  proposed  figureheads  for  cars 
appeals  to  one  for  the  reason  that  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England  has  gone 
also  the  figureheads  which  added  so  enormously  to  the 
interest,  the  dignity,  the  distinctiveness  and  the  beauty 
of  great  seagoing  ships.  Such  ornaments  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  out  of  place  on  an  ironclad. 

Motors  are  reviving  the  business  ot  the  highways 
of  England,  and  it  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  we  should  now  do  on  land  what  is  no  longei 

possible  at  sea.  . 

I  hope  the  idea  may  be  taken  up.  If  once  started  it 
would  certainly  become  popular.  The  Daimler  or  some 
other  company  would  find  in  its  adoption  a  new  field 
for  the  inventive  resources  of  its  staff.  ^  ours, 

Observer. 

THE  KING’S  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  26  June,  1906. 

Sir,— It  appears  that  though  a  Scotsman  may  aspire 
to  be  Prime  Minister  or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
without  evoking  any  English  protest  on  the  score  of  his 
nationality,  he  must  not  presume  to  have  any  opinions 
about  the* English  language,  or,  at  any  rate,  must  not 
venture  to  give  them  expression.  Your  correspondent 
“  A.  G.”  has  been  so  distressed  to  see  in  your  columns 
a  letter  on  “  The  King’s  English  ”  from  the  pen  of  a 
“gentleman  with  a  Scots  name”  that  he  has  had  to 
seek  relief  in  exclamatory  “O  dears!”  .Is  he,  I 
wonder,  one  of  those  Englishmen  who  believe  that 
Scotsmen  don’t  wear  trousers  ? 

With  reference  to  his  assertion  that  “.‘but’  is  never 
a  preposition  ”,  his  attention  may  be  directed  to  what 
a  well-known  English  philologist,  Dr.  Richard  Morris, 
has  said  bearing  on  this  point  :  “Some  words,  as  save, 
except,  but,  ere,  are  used  both  as  conjunctions  and  pre¬ 
positions.”  (Primer  of  English  Grammar,  page  108.) 
According  to  the  same  authority  “  but  is  to  be 
parsed  as  a  preposition  in  “  I  learnt  all  my  lessons  but 
one”.  The  lexicographers,  too,  so  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  might  be  cited  in  opposition  to  “  A.  G.  s  con¬ 
tention  ;  and  though  some  authors  have  written  “  but 
he”  where  “but  him”  might  have  been  expected,  the 
“gentleman  with  a  Scots  name  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  English  authorities  are,  for  the  most 
part,  on  his  (Mr.  Balfour’s)  side. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  C.  Murison. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  our  language,  has  exemplified  one 
more  error  than  he  intended.  He  will,  I  am  sure, 
forgive  my  calling  attention  to  his  misuse  of  the  word 
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“  cacophony”  ;  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  for 
biters  to  be  bit,  and  I  shall  be  careful  in  my  very 
next  sentence  to  leave  an  opportunity  for  critic  number 
three. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  discussing-  the  rival  claims  of  “all 
but  he”  and  “  all  but  him  ”  ;  and  with  his  meaning — 
unless  I  have  misunderstood  him — I  heartily  concur. 
“  All  but  he  ”  is  wrong,  but  familiar  :  “all  but  him  ”  is 
right,  but  unfamiliar  :  then  let  us  stick  to  “  all  but 
he  ”.  That  is  what  he  means  :  what  he  says  is  that 
“all  but  him”  is  cacophony.  Cacophony  is  simply 
harsh  sound,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
familiarity  or  grammatical  correctness  :  now  is  there 
really  any  harshness  of  sound  in  “  all  but  him  ”,  or  do 
we  dislike  it  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  un¬ 
familiar  ?  I  once  heard  “  Edward  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales  ”,  and  thought  it  a  distressing  variation  :  but  in 
point  of  euphony  there  is  surely  nothing  to  choose 
between  it  and  “Albert  Edward”.  My  reason  for 
protesting  against  the  misuse  (apart  from  a  very 
natural  desire  to  keep  the  ball  rolling)  is  that  it 
frequently  involves  false  logic,  which  I  hold  should 
always  be  reserved  for  emergencies.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
point  being  a  sound  and  sensible  one,  he  had  no  need 
of  false  logic,  nor  any  intention  of  employing  it ;  and 
yet — alas  !  —  his  argument  stands  thus  :  “  All  but  him” 
is  cacophony  in  the  wrong  sense  of  the  word  :  caco¬ 
phony  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  language:  therefore  “all  but  him” 
will  not  do.  Yours,  &c. 

Sportsman. 


MUSICAL  AUDIENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  June,  1906. 

Sir, — The  article  by  your  contributor  Mr.  Harold 
Gorst  exhibits  a  comparatively  novel  phase  of  the 
musical  tastes  of  the  human  species,  yclept  musical 
dilettante  or  musical  “  dabbler  ”.  Of  the  genus 
“dabbler”  in  the  musical  domain,  we  are,  to  be  sure, 
most  of  us  more  or  less  familiar.  His  general  and 
indeed  invariable  attitude  is  that  of  the  insincere  man  : 
that  is,  he  is  either  a  musical  “quack”  or  hypocrite, 
pretending  to  admire  and  adore  that  of  which  he  has 
neither  the  faintest  of  musical  conceptions  nor  under¬ 
standing  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  that  of  the 
irreverent  inane  “  giggler  ”  who — like  the  raw  and 
immature  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  —  laughs  simply 
by  way  of  anti-climax,  since  otherwise  he  would  be 
compelled,  by  moral  necessity  “to  cry”!  In  other 
words,  with  these  people  it  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
choosing  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Students  of 
human  nature  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  peculiar 
phase  or  trait  of  the  human  emotions. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  at  first  sight  that 
amongst  respectable  musical  audiences  there  should  be 
found  those  who  go  to  pianoforte  and  other  recitals 
not  to  be  impressed  or  moved  by  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  but  merely  to  be  vulgarly  “amused”,  and  to 
satisfy  some  morbid,  inane  and  insane  “  giggling  ”  pro¬ 
pensity — utterly  unworthy  of  a  lover  of  music.  It 
always  seems  to  me  somewhat  of  a  pity  that  we 
have  no  midsummer  pantomimes,  comic  displays  by 
acrobats,  circus  clowns,  &c.,  where  this  class  of  inane 
and  vulgar  “  nuisances  ”  can  be  effectively  amused  to 
their  hearts’  content.  They  would  doubtless,  I  can 
scarcely  help  thinking,  find  such  highly  emotional  (?) 
displays  far  more  to  their  tastes,  far  more  interesting 
and  even  exhilarating  (especially  on  these  hot  after¬ 
noons  !)  in  every  way  than  those  indulged  in  by  such 
great  musical  artists  as  M.  Pachmann.  True,  they  pay 
their  shilling  (or  perhaps  two  shillings),  and  have  there¬ 
fore  full  right  of  entree  and  liberty,  alas  !  to  disturb  all 
who  come  there  with  higher  motives — viz.  to  pray 
(musically  speaking  of  course)  and  “  not  to  scoff”. 

It  is  displays  such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Gorst 
in  his  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  have  a 
tendency  to  make  one  almost,  at  times,  despair  of  the 
great  mass  of  English  concert-goers.  True — and  let 
us  thankfully  acknowledge  the  fact — there  are  always 
the  “musical  few”,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 


the  Baal  of  inanity  and  unseemly  humour  ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  these  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  minority. 

Faithfully  yours,  Oscar  Gauer. 


CANNING,  THE  FAT  LADY,  AND  SPRING 
GARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

19  June,  1906. 

Sir, — There  is  not,  I  fancy,  much  to  be  said  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Cecil  Kent.  He  is  by  no  means  alone  in  failing 
to  “  relish  ”  Canning’s  joke  about  the  narrow  gate  and 
fat  people.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Rogers’  “  Table-Talk  ” 
(p.  160)  as  follows  :  “  A  lady  having  put  to  Canning 
the  silly  question,  ‘  Why  have  they  made  the  spaces  in 
the  iron  gate  at  Spring  Gardens  so  narrow?’  he 
replied  ‘  Oh,  ma’am,  because  such  very  fat  people  used 
to  go  through  ”  (a  reply  concerning  which  Tom  Moore 
said  that  “  the  person  who  does  not  relish  it  can  have 
no  perception  of  real  wit  ”).  If  the  reply  does  not  raise 
a  smile  no  explanation  or  analysis,  no  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  surgical  operation  on  the  hearer  will  enable  it 
to  do  so.  Nor  can  we  fall  back  on  the  so-called 
Goldsmith  explanation  :  “  It  must  have  been  the  way 
it  was  said.”  Goldsmith  did  not  hear  the  words 
spoken,  no  more,  apparently,  did  Tom  Moore,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  poet,  admittedly  “a  judge 
of  wit  ”,  could  conceive  a  witticism  to  depend  on  the 
manner  of  its  utterance  and  not  on  the  Ding  an  sich. 
The  essential  difference  is  well  brought  out  in  Horace 
Walpole’s  remarks  about  the  gaiety  provoked  by  the 
conversation  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  :  “  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  Lord  Chesterfield  for  they  laugh  before 
they  know  what  he  has  said — and  are  in  the  right,  for 
I  think  they  would  not  laugh  afterwards 
The  few  who  do  find  humour  in  Canning’s  jest  will  for 
some  little  time  longer — thanks  to  Tom  Moore — be  able 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are 
so  endowed  as  to  relish  what  is  caviar  to  the  general. 

Mr.  Kent  is  reasonable  enough  in  suggesting  “Ar¬ 
lington  Street”  instead  of  “Strawberry  Hill”  as  the 
possible  destination  of  Cibber’s  summer  walk,  in  the 
quotation.  No  doubt  he  was  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  ten  miles  from  Charing  Cross  to  Twicken¬ 
ham,  but  if  we  admit  without  demur  that  Dandalo  the 
Doge,  embarked  to  conquer  Constantinople  when  over 
ninety,  and  that  the  celebrated  Madame  Geoffrin  set 
out  to  travel  from  Paris  to  Warsaw  (in  1766,  be  it 
remembered)  when  past  sixty-eight,  and  that  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  (who  died  in  1835  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six)  habitually  indulged  in  hunting  till  she 
was  seventy,  surely  there  is  nothing  to  raise  the  most 
supercilious  brow  in  the  report  of  a  sturdy  pedestrian, 
admittedly  a  “vivacious  old  boy”  setting  out  for  a 
ten-mile  walk  along  the  even  paths  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  the  tranquil  Thames  ? 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  O’D.  Bartholeyns. 


DAS  REICHISMUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  theatrical  writer’s  delightful  account  of 
Dr.  Reich’s  lecture  has  set  me  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  itself. 

What  is  Platonic  Love?  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
answer,  nor  do  I  expect  Mr.  Beerbohm  to  do  so,  or 
even  the  accomplished  extra-Platonist  who  is  con¬ 
tinually  delighting  audiences  with  his  expositions  of 
the  master.  No  ;  it  has  been  already  answered  by 
a  comparatively  illiterate  person. 

On  the  Boulevards  the  other  day  two  ladies  of  not 
intolerant  principles  met  in  their  daily  search  for  bread. 

“  What  is  Platonic  Love  ?  ” 

....... 

“  My  lover  says  he  wants  no  other  kind.” 

The  other  lady  after  some  hesitation  rejoins — 

“  L’amour  platonique,  hein  ...  9a  doit  etre  quelque 
grosse  cochonnerie.” 

Let  students  of  “  Das  Reichismus  ”  ponder  on  her 
words.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Neo-Platonist, 


30  June,  1906 
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REVIEWS. 

INDUCTIVE  MORALITY. 

■“  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Idea.  ” 

By  Professor  E.  Westermarck.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1906.  14s.  net. 

““Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Conduct.”  By  T.  Marshall. 
London:  Unwin.  1906.  21s.  net. 

TAR.  WESTERMARCK  belongs  to  the  school  that 
once  more  rehabilitates  the  noble  savage.  This 
portly  volume,  stocked  with  detail,  ranging  over  every 
continent  and  island,  dealing  with  every  tribe  and 
custom,  is  a  vindication  of  the  simple  beginnings,  a 
covert  criticism  of  the  later  issues,  of  morality.  With 
moral  conduct  in  society  reflection  and  reason  interfere 
either  mischievously  or  without  avail.  All  moral  judg¬ 
ments  have  an  emotional  origin  ;  all  are  based  on 
sympathetic  resentment.  His  whole  position  may  be 
found  conveniently  summed  up  at  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  :  “  Moral  judgments  are  passed  on 
conduct  and  character,  because  such  judgments  spring 
from  moral  emotions  ;  because  the  moral  emotions  are 
retributive  emotions  ;  because  a  retributive  emotion  is 
a  reactive  attitude  of  mind,  either  kindly  or  hostile 
towards  a  living  being,  regarded  as  a  cause  of  pleasure 
•or  pain  ;  because  a  living  being  is  so  regarded  only  in 
so  far  as  this  feeling  is  assumed  to  be  caused  by  its 
will.”  It  seems  clear  that  he  is  so  far  right  that  praise 
and  blame  arise  in  man  because  he  cannot  help  it,  on 
viewing  certain  behaviour  in  others  ;  it  is  neither  a 
sense  of  duty  or  conscience  or  regard  to  custom,  but  a 
perfectly  spontaneous  reaction  to  an  outward  stimulus, 
which  demands  a  redress  ot  the  balance,  a  compensating 
return  of  like  for  like.  In  its  origin,  this  feeling  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  personal  sense  of 
responsibility  ;  it  is  with  some  difficulty,  reluctance  and 
surprise  that  the  critic  of  other  men  brings  his  own  life 
and  acts  under  the  same  standard.  So  far  from  being 
a  magical  gift  which  helps  us  to  discriminate  in  our 
valuation,  it  is  the  simplest  extension  of  mere  physical 
reaction  to  circumstance.  “  Our  moral  consciousness  ” 
he  says  “belongs  to  our  mental  constitution,  which 
we  cannot  change  as  we  please.  We  approve  and  we 
disapprove  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise.  Can  we 
help  feeling  pain  when  the  fire  burns  us?  Can  we  help 
■sympathising  with  our  friends  ?  ” 

At  the  lowest  earliest  simplest  stage  (call  it  what 
you  will)  this  is  the  case  :  that  we  judge  emotionally  ; 
and  many  people,  professed  philosophers  or  religious 
and  deductive  moralists  excluded,  are  certain  that  we 
never  get  beyond  it.  One  point  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  note.  Such  verdict  is  absolutely  un¬ 
selfish  and  in  a  sense  universal  ;  very  close  interest 
in  the  action  will  no  doubt  intensify  our  feeling  of 
praise  or  blame,  but  our  unfailing  reaction  is  dis¬ 
interested,  and  the  question  is  only  later  raised,  how 
does  it  affect  me  ?  This  comes  with  reason  and 
reflection  ;  and  reflective,  not  original,  morality  is  self- 
centred,  and  tries  to  refer  everything  to  self  as  centre, 
just  as  speculative  thought  issues,  quite  logically,  in 
solipsism.  In  fact,  the  rudimentary  emotions  are  not 
selfish  strictly,  but  aesthetic,  not  egoistic  but  catholic. 
We  cannot  help  admiring  beauty,  either  in  work  of 
nature  or  conduct  of  man  ;  and  it  is  not  because  we 
profit  personally  but  because  a  thing  or  a  will  is  as  it 
Is  ;  and  calls  forth  on  appearance  an  unfailing  reaction 
of  a  certain  kind.  A  man  does  not  feel  because  he 
judges  ;  but  judges  because  he  feels.  “  Calm  and 
penetrating  reflection  never  excited  moral  emotion  in 
the  average  man  ”  ;  “  moral  condemnation  and  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  without  ” — what? — “an  instinctive  desire  to 
inflict  counter  pain  ”.  He  is  hard  on  the  humani¬ 
tarian  sophism,  which  justifies  punishment  by  the 
principle  of  “determent”  or  correction;  it  is  in  its 
origin  purely  retributive,  and  in  spite  of  much  disguise 
never  really  ceases  to  be.  Custom,  to  which  primitive 
man  is  a  slave,  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  not  merely  a  public 
habit ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  custom  lies  public  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and  custom  is  characterised  by  generosity, 
disinterestedness,  and  apparent  impartiality.  To  the 
origin  of  the  innate  character  of  the  agent  who  excites 


our  praise  or  blame  moral  emotions  are  supremely  in¬ 
different  :  indignation  and  approval  are  felt  by  the 
determinist  and  the  libertarian  alike. 

Four  hundred  pages  are  allotted  to  a  careful  and 
minute  induction  of  practices,  primitive  and  modern, 
which  “directly  concern  other  men’s  interests,  their  life 
or  bodily  integrity,  their  freedom,  honour,  property 
To  such  matters  as  homicide,  parent-murder,  infanti¬ 
cide,  human  sacrifice,  blood-feud,  duel,  charity,  hos¬ 
pitality,  subjection  of  children  and  women,  slavery,  he 
applies  the  above  principles,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tion  which  is  overwhelming.  It  is  easy  to  see  where 
his  genuine  sympathies  lie  :  with  primitive  man,  with 
early  and  unsophisticated  human  nature. 

Again  and  again  he  contrasts  unfavourably  a  modern 
custom,  usage,  penal  code  with  an  earlier  ;  and 
denies  to  the  Christian  Church  that  softening  influ¬ 
ence  which  has  been  usually  conceded  even  by 
its  foes.  The  “  lex  talionis  ”,  he  thinks,  has  in¬ 
creased  in  severity,  when  every  offence  is  dealt  with 
as  an  infinite  and  irreparable  violation  of  divine  or 
earthly  majesty.  Mediaeval  torture  is  worse  than 
among  barbarians.  English  law,  till  within  living 
memory,  is  far  more  cruel  than  most  savage  codes. 
The  slave  in  most  nations,  even  to-day,  is  treated  better 
than  our  labourers  or  artisans,  has  freer  and  more 
agreeable  intercourse  and  greater  hopes.  The  worst 
forms  of  personal  servitude  have  been  found  amongst 
the  most  progressive  and  most  Christian  races,  in  the 
most  modern  ages  :  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  harsher 
than  the  Latin  colonist.  He  candidly  allows  that 
behind  the  duties  of  hospitality  lies  an  egoistic  fear  of 
the  magic  influence  of  the  new-comer,  his  curse  or  his 
evil  eye,  and  that  the  general  devotion  to  the  parent 
and  the  stranger  is  partly  guided  by  a  similar  fear  ;  but 
he  does  not  think  that  we  have  made  genuine  progress 
on  these  lines.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  contempt 
of  parents  is  noticed.  China  is  often  held  up  as  a 
model,  in  almost  everything  except  the  Confucian  dis¬ 
paragement  of  women.  He  contrasts  our  poor  law  with 
savage  custom,  and  the  tenderness  of  India  not  merely 
to  father  and  mother  but  to  all  distressed  members  of 
the  family  or  tribe.  Peru  was  kinder  to  the  sick  than 
Spain  ;  even  the  not  infrequent  murder  of  aged  parents 
he  traces  to  a  kindly  motive.  The  “  higher  culture 
as  we  call  it  ”  (so  he  states  roundly)  “  has  almost  uni¬ 
versally  proved  to  exercise  a  deteriorating  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  lower  races  ”.  He  warmly  approves 
Boyle’s  summary  indictment  :  “The  story  is  ever  the 
same  ;  we  come,  we  civilise,  and  we  corrupt  or  exter¬ 
minate.  ” 

Some  modern  speculators  would  tell  us  that  the  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Custom  has  become  law  ;  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  the  common  consciousness  has 
taken  definite  and  precise  form  in  some  edict — which, 
as  it  prescribes  for  all,  can  only  inculcate  the  minimum, 
and  always  bears  on  its  face  the  look  of  an  alien  or 
usurping  power.  The  natural  virtues  on  which  the 
social  life  depends — respect  to  parents,  public  spirit, 
fidelity,  forbearance — have  been  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  state,  or  to  the  reflections  of  philosophers. 
Primitive  society  merges  the  individual  ;  the  modern 
state,  alternately  threatening  and  appealing,  pipes  in 
vain  to  a  selfishness  which  has  been  sedulously 
encouraged  until  no  motive  but  that  of  self-interest  is 
acceptable.  Bodin  wrote  that  “there  is  none  to  whom 
Nature  has  given  any  command  except  the  father,  who 
is  the  true  image  of  the  great  Sovereign  God  ”.  But 
the  State,  bent  on  confronting  only  equal  and  uniform 
units,  suspicious  and  disintegrated  among  themselves, 
divided  on  purpose  that  it  may  rule,  has  jealously  en¬ 
croached  on  all  intermediate  authority,  all  independent 
corporations — all  family  ties.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  modern 
minister  to  rebuke  the  name  “  children  of  the  State  ”, 
and  call  halt  to  the  advance  of  this  impersonal  autocrat 
towards  absolutism. 

The  other  work  before  us  on  Inductive  Ethics  is  a 
too  bulky  but  clearly  written  and  well-digested  para¬ 
phrase  on  Aristotle.  The  accurate  or  pedantic  student 
may  find  much  to  correct  in  detail  in  this  volume  ;  but 
it  is  interesting  and  significant  as  embodying  the  views 
of  an  amateur  on  the  logician’s  least  scientific  treatise  ; 
and  common  sense  coming  fresh  from  life  and  ordinary 
opinions  corrects  many  far-fetched  views  of  the  closet 
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and  the  academy  ;  sometimes  we  certainly  prefer 
Marshall  to  Stewart  as  a  guide  to  Aristotle’s  meaning. 
Now  Aristotle  ended  a  very  patchwork  composition 
with  a  suggestive  compromise  :  the  wise  man  was  to 
be  allowed  to  live  his  own  life,  detached  and  apart; 
the  common  herd  were  to  be  moralised  into  automata. 
It  is  no  use  disguising  the  matter.  The  man,  fit  to 
rule  and  think  for  himself,  was  preparing  to  wing  his 
flight  into  half-mystical  seclusion  from  the  pettiness  of 
civic  routine  ;  and  yet  the  State  was  to  accustom  its 
children  to  “take  pleasure  in  the  right  things”,  by  a 
mechanical  training,  which  would  bring  us  within  sight 
of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Utopia.  The  power  of  the  State, 
the  limits  (if  any)  of  its  sphere  of  encroachment,  the 
meaning  (also,  if  any)  of  that  unhappy  word,  democracy, 
the  supplanting  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous  by  the 
coercive  and  reflected,  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
individual  responsibility,  the  assumption  of  all  virtue  as 
of  all  prerogative  by  a  stern  and  unscrupulous  central 
committee  ;  these  are  some  of  our  latter-day  problems 
to  which  both  these  volumes  lend,  each  in  a  different 
way,  very  useful  guidance  and  illustration. 


A  QUEEN  OF  THE  SALONS. 

“  Julie  de  Lespinasse.”  Par  le  Marquis  de  Sigur. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy.  1906.  7  fr.  t»C. 

UNTIL  we  read  this  graceful  monograph  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sdgur  we  had  been  fully  satisfied 
that  everything  worth  writing  about  the  heroine  had 
long  ago  been  given  to  the  world,  but  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  was  still  something  to  learn  about 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  an  epoch  when 
women  ruled  French  thought  to  an  extent  never 
equalled  even  in  that  country  either  before  or  since. 
In  the  first  place  the  author  has  successfully  cleared  up 
the  mystery  of  her  birth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  after 
his  patient  investigations  that  she  was  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  Comtesse  d’Albon  and  the  Comte  de 
Vichy-Champrond,  the  brother  of  Mme.  du  Deffand 
with  whom  the  world  will  always  associate  her  name. 
Her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  the  household  of  the 
Comte  de  Vichy,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a 
time  she  found  her  position  there  one  of  increasing 
difficulty  and  discomfort.  Even  in  an  age  when  that 
sort  of  domestic  irregularity  was  less  punctiliously  re¬ 
garded  than  it  is  now  a  girl  in  the  situation  of  Julie  de 
Lespinasse  could  not  but  find  it  embarrassing.  This 
indeed  was  the  cause  that  led  her  ultimately  to  accept 
the  offer  made  by  the  Marquise  du  Deffand  to  take  up 
her  residence  with  her  in  Paris.  It  is  after  this  change 
in  her  system  of  life  that  her  career  becomes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  history  and  is  connected  indissolubly  with  the 
names  of  all  that  were  famous  in  literature  and  society 
during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  beginning 
of  his  successor’s  reign. 

We  must  say  that  the  accomplished  author  devotes 
more  than  due  attention  to  the  two  intrigues  or  rather 
passionate  episodes  which  marred  and  finally  brought 
to  a  tragic  close  his  heroine’s  career.  No  doubt  his 
defence  would  be  that  he  desired  once  for  all  to  clear 
up  all  obscurities  on  these  matters  and  he  may  allege 
with  truth  that  if  he  finally  convicts  her  of  sacrificing 
too  much  to  her  infatuation  for  Guibert,  he  successfully 
defends  her  against  the  charge  of  loving  the  Marquis 
de  Mora  over  well.  But  we  believe  that  the  true  interest 
of  her  history  lies  in  her  extraordinary  intellectual 
powders  and  capacity  for  attracting  the  enduring  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  such  men  as  d’Alembert  and  such 
leaders  of  society  as  Mme.  de  Geoffrin.  After  all  there 
is  something  almost  nauseating  in  these  passionate 
epistles  from  a  mature  mistress  to  a  young  lover  written 
at  the  very  time  when  a  former  lover  was  dying  of  con¬ 
sumption,  a  lover  too  whose  attachment  was  undoubted 
and  who  had  never  been  abandoned.  This  is  not 
the  side  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse’s  career  on  which  we 
would  willingly  linger,  but  whatever  her  mistakes 
may  have  been  she  paid  dearly  for  them  and  her 
letters  to  Mora  and  Guibert  are  often  exquisite  both 
in  form  and  sentiment.  Many  of  these  the  Marquis 
de  S6gur  is  lucky  enough  to  put  before  the  world  for 
the  first  time  accompanied  by  a  judicious  and  sympa¬ 


thetic  commentary.  They  help  us  at  all  events  to 
understand  something  of  the  charm  which  gave  the 
waiter,  who  came  to  Paris  without  any  ready-made 
reputation,  in  a  few  years  the  leading  place  among  all 
the  women  of  the  Salons. 

In  the  famous  quarrel  between  Mme.  du  Deffand 
and  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  older  woman  who  found  herself  beaten 
on  her  own  ground  by  the  newcomer  whom  she  herself 
had  introduced  into  Parisian  life.  But  there  is  in  truth 
little  enough  ground  for  the  charges  of  treachery  and 
ingratitude  brought  by  her  against  her  younger  rival. 
The  outcome  of  the  association  was  only  what  was  to 
be  anticipated.  The  influence  of  Mme.  du  Deffand 
on  her  surroundings  was  due  to  wit  and  intelligence 
alone,  these  qualities  had  to  give  way  when  they 
encountered  cleverness  allied  with  sympathy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bitterness  of 
the  situation  when  friends  like  d’Alembert  abandoned 
the  old  circle  for  the  new  but  the  explanation  is  no  less 
easy  and  indeed  the  whole  story  of  the  disinterested, 
attachment  of  the  great  philosopher  to  Julie  de 
Lespinasse  is  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in  an  epoch 
wherein  such  idyls  were  not  too  common.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  placed  by  that  age  upon  intellectual 
qualities  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
spontaneous  generosity  with  which  people  in  society, 
not  always  her  near  friends,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse  in  her  embarrassments.  When 
the  quarrel  broke  out  with  Mme.  du  Deffand,  Hinault, 
Turgot,  and  Mme.  de  Chatillon  combined  to  provide  for 
her  immediate  wants.  The  Marechale  de  Luxembourg 
made  her  a  present  of  a  complete  set  of  furniture  and 
Mme.  de  Geoffrin,  who  in  fact  only  knew  her  by 
reputation,  sold  three  of  the  finest  Van  Loos  in  her 
gallery  and  devoted  a  portion  to  establishing  her  in 
her  new  quarters  while  with  the  rest  she  bought  her 
an  annuity  of  2,000  louis.  Subsequently  she  settled  a 
still  larger  income  upon  her  which  remained  unknown 
even  to  her  own  daughter  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

But  her  friends  invested  the  money  well  and  in 
a  few  months  the  modest  apartment  in  the  Rue 
S.  Dominique  became  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Paris.  For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  it  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  fashionable,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  political  world.  It  became  recognised  as  the  ante¬ 
chamber  to  the  Academy,  and  more  literary  reputations 
were  made  there  than  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
But,  as  M.  de  Segur  with  justice  points  out,  it  was  the 
reputation  of  d’Alembert  which  brought  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world  there,  the  merit  of  the  mistress  of  the 
Salon  lay  in  keeping  her  circle  intact  when  it  had  been 
once  brought  together.  After  all  the  influence  of  men 
in  forming  the  famous  Salons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  unduly  underrated. 


MILITARY  PUERILITIES. 

“  The  Six  Best  Competing  Essays  for  the  Prizes  offered 
by  the  late  Colonel  Stanley  Arnold.”  Supplementary 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
London :  J.  Kehiher  &  Co.  1906. 

HE  subject  selected  this  year  for  the  Stanley  Arnold 
Prize  is  “The  best,  least  irksome  and  least  costly 
method  of  securing  the  male  able-bodied  youth  of  this 
country  for  service  in  the  regular  or  auxiliary  forces  as 
existing,  and  for  expanding  those  forces  in  time  of 
war  ”.  To  us  who  have  opened  our  columns  freely 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  to  the  discussion  of 
this,  the  most  immediately  pressing  problem  of  the  day, 
such  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  members  of  our 
military  services  should,  needless  to  say,  have  been  of 
especial  interest.  The  mere  civilian  is  often  told  by 
professional  soldiers  or  sailors,  very  justly,  that  he 
is  not  intimate  enough  with  the  details  of  barrack 
life,  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  with  the  J1-11®  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
practical  manner.  He  will,  he  is  assured,  be  bowled 
out  by  some  technical  detail,  or  he  will  fall  into  a 
pitfall  through  his  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  he  attempts  to  traverse.  Here  then  at  last. 
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we  imagined,  we  shall  have  efforts  at  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  by  the  cognoscenti  themselves.  We  might  set  out 
on  a  really  illuminating  excursion  through  the  intricate 
tangle  of  the  forest  which  we  were  warned  is  impene¬ 
trable  save  to  professional  guides. 

With  the  aid  of  six  guides  selected  by  the  Council  for 
their  excellence,  though  we  do  not  understand  how  there 
can  be  “six  best”,  we  fearlessly  started  on  our  trip. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  sensations  of  other  readers 
may  be  ;  for  ourselves  we  confess  that  we  are  left  more 
hopelessly  confounded  than  ever.  In  forlorn  condition 
we  can  only  suppose  that  there  are  no  guides  of  ability, 
that  capable  ones  were  otherwise  employed,  that  the 
forest  is  impenetrable  or  that  the  judges  made  an  error 
and  did  not  choose  the  best  men  to  help  us.  We  do  not 
care  to  speculate  further  as  to  the  breakdown,  but  we 
offer  a  few  words  in  justification  of  any  traces  of  resent¬ 
ment  which  the  lost  traveller  may  exhibit  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  What  struck  us  with  misgiving  at  the  outset 
was  that  the  guides  seemed  all  at  variance  when  they 
entered  on  their  task  as  to  certain  main  facts  and 
principles  about  which,  if  there  be  any  science  at  all 
in  the  administration  of  military  matters,  agreement 
amongst  experts  should  have  been  conspicuous.  The 
guide  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  says  on  one 
page  that  invasion  of  these  islands  is  not  impossible, 
and  a  few  pages  further  on  urges  that  obligatory 
service  would  not  remove  any  appreciable  portion 
of  our  military  burden.  If  invasion  be  possible  then 
a  large  army  for  home  defence  is  necessary,  and 
obligatory  service  can  alone  give  us  one  and,  invasion 
or  no  invasion,  a  system  which,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest, 
will  give  us  officers  must  relieve  us  very  considerably. 
The  second  guide  did  not  approve  of  compulsory  service 
for  the  remarkable  reason  that  it  has  so  improved 
the  German  conscript  both  physically  and  intellectually 
that  he  crushes  out  the  unfortunate  brother  who 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  compelled  to 
serve.  Such  an  advertisement  for  compulsion  no 
civilian  has  yet  dared  to  present.  We  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Colonel  Hime  and  those  who  think 
with  him  and  with  us.  The  next  guide  says  the  nation 
will  stand  none  but  trivial  forms  of  compulsory  training 
“  till  she  be  again  badly  frightened  ”.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Trafalgar  frightened  us  more  than  the  French 
and  Spaniards  or  not,  but  that  soon  after  it  was  fought 
volunteers  in  thousands  were  being  enrolled  to  defend 
our  shores  is  a  fact  which  needs  some  explanation. 
This  guide  counsels  us  to  pin  our  faith  on  rifle  clubs 
and  some  other  trivial  forms  of  soldiering  combining 
instruction  with  amusement  after  the  approved  manner 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  fourth  guide  admits  that  he 
has  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  forest  but  wants 
“  defence  laws  ”,  with  some  drastic  provisions  such  as 
that  “inefficient  officers  should  not  be  retained;  men 
thus  rejected  should  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  all  civil 
rights,  as  they  are  useless  to  the  State  unless  they  are 
willing  to  serve  as  soldiers,  militiamen,  or  Volunteers”. 
Truly  “  ragging”  is  not  in  it  here  !  a  militiaman,  too,  it 
appears  is  not  a  soldier.  The  sixth  guide  recommends 
matrimony  as  the  cure  of  our  military  ills,  on  the 
grounds  “of  efficiency  as  well  as  to  attract  recruits”. 
The  cost  would  be  great,  but  “would  be  compensated 
for  by  increased  efficiency”.  If  he  had  said  increased 
population  there  might  be  something  in  his  argument. 
The  first  guide  would  render  the  army  more  popular  and 
more  efficient  by  making  officers  always  wear  uniform. 
The  sixth  lays  stress  on  permission  being  given  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers  to  “  wear  plain  clothes  when 
not  on  duty,  and  all  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
plain  clothes  when  on  leave  or  furlough.  The  tunic  of 
the  soldier  should  correspond  to  the  black  coat  of  the 
artisan,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  wear  plain  clothes 
when  on  leave  or  furlough  ”. 

We  have  taken  only  a  few  points  as  we  turned 
over  the  pages,  yet  we  think  no  one  will  deny  that 
we  have  got  together  quite  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs.  To  go  more  closely  into  matters.  The 
writer  who  obtains  the  first  prize  in  discussing  the 
provision  of  officers,  which  is  perhaps  our  greatest 
difficulty,  states  that  we  require  nine  or  ten  military 
colleges  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  officers  whose 
names  appear  in  the  “  Army  List  ”.  This  assumption  is 
based  on  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  expect  assistance 


from  the  universities  because  men  thus  entering  will 
begin  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  while  those  from 
Sandhurst  begin  at  nineteen,  and  he  betrays  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  regulations  which  have  been  drawn 
up  to  bring  the  two  classes  of  young  officers  to  an 
equality,  and  starts  therefore  from  a  false  premiss.  But 
admitting  it  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  be  true,  how 
does  the  prizewinner  propose  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  ? 
As  we  have  not  the  means  to  enlarge  Sandhurst,  the 
creation  of  nine  similar  institutions  is  obviously  ruled 
out  by  financial  considerations.  Therefore  he  lightly 
suggests  that  a  number  of  our  public  schools  should  be 
turned  into  military  colleges  on  the  lines  of  West  Point. 
Presumably  millions  would  have  to  be  spent  on  the 
acquisition  of  these  institutions,  for  even  the  most 
Radical  Parliament  would  hardly  venture  on  a  process 
of  spoliation  by  which  Eton,  Harrow',  and  half  a  dozen 
more  of  our  great  public  schools  wrere  to  be  seized 
on  by  the  War  Office.  But  “let  our  public  schools 
approach  the  question  in  a  public  spirit”  and  we  need 
not  fear  their  opposition  to  a  measure  compared  with 
which  the  plunder  of  voluntary  schools  would  be  mere 
child’s  play.  “The  duties  of  a  house  master  and  a 
company  commander  are  practically  the  same  ”  !  The 
dusty  records  of  dead  nations  can  be  replaced  by  the 
political  and  military  history  of  modern  times.  Tacitus 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  “  Combined  Training”,  nor 
Caesar  with  the  “Times  History  of  the  War  in  South 
Africa  ”.  “  Let  us  forsake  Marathon  for  Waterloo,  and 

the  Metaurus  for  Borodino  ”  and  so  on.  That  was 
not  the  recommendation  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  or  even  of  Lord  Wolseley.  Again  we  learn  that 
the  construction  of  a  frame  bridge  is  more  capable  of 
developing  the  reasoning  powers  than  is  Euclid.  And 
yet  again  we  are  informed  that  “  the  boy  who  would 
not  cheerfully  devote  a  few  winter  afternoons  to  the 
construction  with  light  tools  of  trenches  and  traverses” 
“  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  product  of  modern  society  ”. 
Our  author  babbles  on  that  “  under  such  a  system 
every  boy  who  reached  the  fifth  form  at  a  public  school 
would  be  equipped  with  the  whole  technical  knowledge  ” 
— to  enter  a  house  of  business  ?  to  study  for  the  Bar? 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Civil  Service?  No, 
“to  be  a  thoroughly  good  non-commissioned  officer  or 
subaltern" !  To  have  the  mind  of  a  r  .geant-major 
has  been  hitherto  the  bitterest  reproach  of  the  British 
officer  !  Truly  it  must  be  often  well  d  served  when  an 
officer,  so  perfectly  endowed  as  this  one  must  be,  is 
singled  out  for  distinction  by  an  institution  which  is 
supported  to  foster  and  develop  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  training  of  our  officers.  After  this  we  are  not 
surprised  that  our  mentor,  having  thus  provided  “  for 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  motherland  (why  not  grand- 
motherland  ?),  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  war, 
sees  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  system 
under  which  these  assets  would  be  utilised  ”. 

Nor  are  we  astonished  that  the  possession  of  a 
University  degree  is  to  be  made  dependent  on  serving 
with  credit  in  the  University  Volunteer  Corps,  where 
the  ci-devant  senior  classic  is  to  be  taught  “advanced 
musketry”,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  “technical 
services  generally”.  We  thought  he  had  learnt  all 
that  when  he  had  reached  the  fifth  form,  but  appa¬ 
rently  the  youth  of  England  is  so  stupid  that  four 
years  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  be  devoted 
to  what  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst  can  master  in  twelve 
months.  The  writer  of  the  third  essay  has  no  illusions 
however  as  to  a  sense  of  duty  or  “motherland”,  it 
must  be  confessed.  He  tells  us  that  “  to  attract  Volun¬ 
teers  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  camping 
work  something  of  a  beano  — not  too  much  work — with 
plenty  of  songs,  a  town  near  with  complace7it  female 
society ,  and  not  too  great  an  observance  of  sobriety  ”. 
This  we  are  told  is  not  the  case  with  all  corps,  but  is  it 
true  that  in  any  corps  complacent  female  society  must 
be  provided  for  the  Volunteers  ?  If  not,  why  do  the 
judges  reward  a  man  for  publishing  a  libel  ?  But, 
though  he  does  not  himself  mince  matters,  this  elegant 
writer  would  bring  up  the  youth  of  England  on  editions 
of  historical  works  carefully  and  drastically  expurgated. 
In  his  opinion,  and  he  is  fortified  in  it  he  states  by  the 
views  of  no  less  an  authority  than  the  “  head  master  of 
a  public  elementary  school”,  the  history  of  the  nation, 
devoid  of  all  criticisms  of  historians  and  the  controversies 
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of  survivors  should  be  regularly  taught  in  schools,  with 
the  attractive  side  of  gallant  deeds  for  a  cause  specially 
dwelt  on  If  the  survivors  may  not  speak,  and  the 
historians  are  to  be  ignored,  who  is  to  decide  as  to 
what  deeds  were  gallant  or  what  were  “causes ’’just 
or  otherwise  ? 

We  can  give  no  more  space  to  the  conflicting  coun¬ 
sels  and  curious  ineptitudes  of  these  papers.  If  these 
selected  essays  represent  even  distantly  the  progress  of 
ideas  amongst  our  officers,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  advice  of  experts  can  be  of  much  assistance  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  find  a  solution  for  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day. 


THE  SACK  OF  LONDON. 

“London,  Vanished  and  Vanishing.”  Painted  and  De¬ 
scribed  by  Philip  Norman.  London:  Black.  20s. 
net. 

“  Somerset  House,  Past  and  Present.”  By  Raymond 
Needham  and  Alexander  Webster.  London :  Unwin. 
21s. 

R.  NORMAN’S  book  produces  a  rather  painful 
impression,  for  many  of  its  illustrations  remind 
us  that  much  of  “  vanished  London  ”  might  have  been 
preserved,  or  dealt  with  in  a  more  reverential  spirit 
than  it  has  been.  A  great  capital  cannot  be  converted 
into  a  museum  of  antiquities,  but  many  of  the  relics  of 
the  past,  such  as  the  “Tabard”  Inn  in  Southwark, 
“  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  House  ”  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
several  City  churches,  ought  never  to  have  been  carted 
away  even  for  the  sake  of  modern  improvements.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  book  of  this  sort  at  once  well  written  and 
well  illustrated  by  one  and  the  same  hand  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  throughout  considerable  research  amongst  little- 
known  authorities.  Mr.  Norman’s  sketches  are  accurate, 
well  drawn,  and  well  reproduced.  Not  a  few  of  the 
quaint  buildings  included  among  his  sketches  contained 
remarkable  features  of  interest,  beside  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  carved  oak  window  frames  and  door¬ 
ways,  handsome  staircases,  marble  chimney  pieces, 
fine  oak  panelling,  and  elaborate  ceilings  which  in  any 
other  civilised  community  than  our  own  would  have 
been  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  an  appropriate 
museum.  The  French,  though  they  have  often,  in 
moments  of  political  fury,  destroyed  splendid  monu¬ 
ments,  in  their  calmer  moments  exhibit  a  far  higher 
sense  of  reverence  for  their  artistic  and  historical  past 
than  we  do.  London  stands  sadly  in  need  of  such  a 
museum  as  the  one  which  has  been  so  admirably 
arranged  in  that  noble  old  seventeenth-century  mansion 
which  boasted  of  Mme.  de  S^vignd  as  its  most  illustrious 
inhabitant  and  is  known  as  the  Musde  Carnavalet.  The 
concentration  in  one  museum,  set  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  the  remains  of  old  London  which  are 
now  dispersed  in  the  British,  South  Kensington,  and 
other  Museums,  would  very  considerably  relieve  these 
already  overcrowded  institutions. 

Mr.  Norman  includes  in  his  series  two  excellent  draw¬ 
ings  of  Crosby  Hall,  not  only  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  London, 
but  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  of  this  period  in  exist¬ 
ence.  At  present,  this  ancient  mansion,  so  rich  in 
historical  associations,  is  used  as  a  restaurant  !  This 
old  house  might  easily  be  converted  into  the  Mus^e 
Carnavalet  of  London,  for  it  is  surely  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  imaginable  for  the  preservation  and  display 
of  the  relics  of  “vanished  and  vanishing  London  ”  ? 
When  the  present  lease  falls  in,  Crosby  Hall  ought  to 
be  purchased  for  the  nation  and  counted  as  a  national 
monument. 

A  glance  through  Mr.  Norman’s  book  will  convince 
a  man  of  taste  that  our  ancestors  had  better  architects 
than  we  have.  They  understood,  especially  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  value  of  the  broken  sky-line  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  picturesque  than  the 
streets  of  London  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  even  the  Venetian  Ambassadors 
confessed  that  our  capital  was  a  city  of  such  beauty 
as  to  equal  any  in  Italy.  When,  however,  Soranzo, 
the  Venetian  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Edward  VI.  came 


to  England,  he  was  shocked  at  the  evidences  of  the 
havoc  the  Reformation  had  made  by  the  destruction 
of  so  many  grand  churches  and  monastic  institutions. 
“London  looks”,  said  he  “like  a  city  that  has  re¬ 
cently  sustained  a  siege.  There  are  to  be  seen  spaces 
covered  with  ruins,  that  a  few  years  ago  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  splendid  churches  and  monasteries  The 
style  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  England,  and 
especially  of  London,  in  the  olden  times  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  which  is  now  in  vogue,  and  which  is 
poorly  imitated  and  adapted  from  the  Flemish.  The 
gables  and  the  pinnacles,  the  timbered  fa9ades,  the 
Gothic  and  Tudor  towers  and  arches,  the  oriel  and 
bow  windows,  and  all  the  other  delightful  features  of 
genuine  English  architecture,  were  so  admirably  suited 
to  our  climate  and  made  such  an  excellent  sky-line 
when  seen  through  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  even  on  a  foggy  day,  that  it  is  really  amazing  it 
has  not  been  more  extensively  drawn  upon  :  an  Aldwych 
and  Kingsway  in  the  English  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
the  Tudor  of  the  sixteenth,  centuries  would  surely  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  poverty-stricken  imitations 
of  Belgian,  Italian,  and  French  architecture  which  will 
in  all  probability  disfigure,  for  a  hundred  years  to  come, 
what  ought  to  be  two  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in 
Europe  ?  Our  new  public  buildings,  also,  are  lament¬ 
ably  inferior  to  anything  erected  on  the  Continent,  even 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  barely  two  years 
since  Newgate  Prison  was  pulled  down.  Possibly  its 
removal  was  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  its  grue¬ 
some  relics  were  dispersed  for  very  small  prices,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  value  as  illustrations  of  the  judicial 
system  which  held  good  in  this  country  for  so  many 
centuries.  In  Paris  they  would  certainly  have  been 
secured  for  the.Musde  Carnavalet.  Some  of  them  will 
now  be  found  at  Madame  Tussaud’s  and  a  certain 
number  were  purchased  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York,  and  the  wonderful  old  door  with  the 
formidable  fifteenth-century  lock  is  just  now  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  Victoria  Street  shop  window.  A  board  is 
up  announcing  the  sale  of  the  fine  old  mansion  at  the 
bottom  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  which  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Peter  the  Great  during  his  visit  to  London. 
It  contains  a  chamber  in  the  late  seventeenth-century 
style,  with  a  very  remarkable  ceiling,  having  a  centre 
medallion  representing  an  allegory  by  Vario.  This  in¬ 
teresting  ceiling  and  the  deep-cut  panelling  in  this  room 
ought  to  be  preserved.  Two  years  ago  a  lovely  ceiling 
by  the  brothers  Adam,  with  panels  painted  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  was  wantonly  broken  up  when  the  new 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  built,  and  sold  to  art  dealers 
in  the  neighbourhood  ! 

M.  Octave  LTzanne  observed  recently  that  if  Somerset 
House,  quite  the  handsomest  modern  building  in 
London,  were  anywhere  else  than  in  London  it  would 
be  isolated  and  surrounded  by  an  important  square 
so  that  its  noble  proportions  would  stand  out  fully 
revealed,  and  not,  as  at  present,  dwarfed  on  two 
sides  by  commonplace  houses  and  shops.  He  was 
quite  right,  and  it  is  a  pitv  his  suggestion  cannot  be 
carried  out,  for  Somerset  House  is  one  of  the  few  fine 
palaces  erected  in  this  country  since  the  Reformation. 
The  elevat’on  of  Jane  Seymour,  after  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  towering  but  insecure  position  of 
Queen-Consort  of  these  realms  placed  her  two  brothers, 
Edward  and  Thomas  Seymour,  in  very  close  contact 
with  the  Throne  :  so  that  when,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Hertford,  obtained  by  a  crafty  intrigue  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  Prince  Edward,  now  be¬ 
come  King,  one  of  his  earliest  displays  of  ambition 
was  to  build  himself  a  palace  in  the  Strand  worthy  of 
his  high  fortunes  as  Lord  Protector  and  first  Duke  of 
Somerset  of  the  new  creation.  In  order  to  do  so  he 
destroyed  the  church  of  S.  Mary-le-Strand,  the  palaces 
of  two  bishops,  and  the  steeple  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  church  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerkenvvell, 
besides  the  cloister  on  the  north  side  of  S.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  and  the  “  Charnel  House”  on  the  south, 
which  latter  contained  the  famous  “  Dance  of  Death  ”, 
together  with  Lydgate’s  metrical  descriptions  thereof, 
translated  from  those  attached  to  the  similar  work  at 
Basel.  He  would  have  pulled  down  S.  Margaret’s, 
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Westminster,  but  was  prevented  by  the  outcry  of  the 
citizens.  It  is  not  established  who  was  the  architect  of 
the  first  Somerset  House,  but  in  all  probability  it  was 
the  celebrated  John  of  Padua  ;  the  clerk  of  works  was 
certainly  Robert  Lawes.  There  is  a  fine  drawing  of  a 
proposed  facade  for  Somerset  House  in  the  Soane 
Museum  by  Thorpe,  whose  design  it  evidently  was  not, 
for  he  only  began  to  work  in  1570.  He  was  however 
in  the  habit  of  copying  the  drawings  of  earlier  architects, 
especially  of  Holbein  and  John  of  Padua.  A  curious 
remark  made  at  the  time  of  Somerset’s  trial  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  Paduan  was  really  the  architect,  for  it 
was  then  stated  that  Somerset  had,  “  at  a  time  when 
the  King  was  engaged  in  costly  wars,  and  London 
attacked  by  the  Plague,  brought  over  architects  from 
Italy  and  designed  such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen 
in  England  before  ”. 

The  earlier  palace  was  a  very  magnificent  specimen 
of  English  Renaissance,  but  Somerset  did  not  live  to 
occupy  it,  and  it  was  still  unfinished  when  it  was 
handed  over  to  Elizabeth  by  her  brother  Edward  VI. 
in  exchange  for  Durham  House  higher  up  the  Strand. 
Although  Elizabeth  frequently  stayed  at  Somerset 
House,  the  State  Papers  contain  but  little  concerning 
her  doings  there.  She  was  certainly  in  residence  there 
in  1553  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  her  sister 
Mary,  and  when  she  herself  was  Queen  she  frequently 
occupied  the  palace  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
Elizabeth  took  possession  of  Somerset  House  in  1558 
and  held  daily  councils  there  throughout  September, 
and  it  was  at  Somerset  House  that  she  began  to  put 
into  practice  that  Oath  of  Supremacy  which  her  father 
had  ordained.  The  great  Queen  went  from  Somerset 
House  in  state  for  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  was  brought  back  in  triumph  by  torchlight  ;  after 
which  she  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  the  palace 
in  the  Strand  overmuch  with  her  presence. 

James  I.  bestowed  Somerset  House  upon  his  Consort, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite 
home  ;  and  here  she  gave  many  of  her  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  masques,  on  which  she  spent  lavish  sums  of 
money,  and  thereby  associated  Somerset  House  with 
the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  John  Donne,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Thomas  Campion,  Michael  Drayton,  Chapman, 
Hey  wood,  and  perhaps  even  Shakespeare.  Linder 
Charles  I.  Somerset  House  became  the  scene  of  a  good 
deal  of  Roman  Catholic  intrigue.  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  arrived  in  England  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
army  of  French  noblemen  and  women  and  by  a  regiment 
of  priests,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  The  chapel 
was  converted  into  a  Catholic  church,  and  Mass  was 
said  there  regularly  for  several  years,  being  attended 
by  a  number  of  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  London. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  small  plot  of  ground  attached 
to  the  chapel,  where  many  Catholics  were  buried,  and 
their  gravestones  may  still  be  seen,  let  into  the  walls 
of  a  passage  under  the  quadrangle  of  the  present 
building. 

When  Charles  I.  was  executed  in  1649  Somerset 
House  was  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  pulled  down.  The  chapel  was  handed  over  to 
the  French  Protestants,  and  all  the  furniture,  pictures, 
jewels,  and  works  of  art,  collected  from  the  palaces 
of  Whitehall,  S.  James’,  and  Hampton  Court,  were 
added  to  those  belonging  to  Somerset  House  itself, 
and  were  exhibited  in  the  long  series  of  apartments, 
where,  it  was  deemed,  they  could  be  more  easily  seen 
by  the  virtuosi  and  dealers  of  the  period,  who  had 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  attend  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sale  on  record. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  works  of  art  were 
disposed  of,  some  few  of  considerable  importance 
were  saved  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  replaced  in  the 
Royal  palaces.  Cromwell’s  body  was  brought  from 
Whitehall  to  Somerset  House  and  lay  there  in  regal 
state  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  So  magnificent  was  his 
funeral  that  during  his  lying-in-state  thousands  of 
people  passed  through  the  Chapel,  many  grumbling 
at  the  regal  splendour  with  which  the  remains  were 
exhibited.  Under  Charles  II.  Catherine  of  Braganza 
frequently  resided  at  Somerset  House,  and  the  Chapel 
Royal  once  more  became  a  “  mass-house  ”,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Puritans.  It  was  at  Somerset 
House  that  la  Belle  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Richmond, 


fell  ill  of  the  small-pox  and  was  visited  by  the  King, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  infection.  The  palace 
was  next  associated  with  Monk,  who  lay  in  state  at 
Somerset  House  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  the 
Royal  tomb-house  at  Westminster.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  departure  of  his  widow  for 
Portugal,  Somerset  House  fell  upon  bad  days,  and 
finally  became  converted  into  a  sort  of  Royal  poor- 
house  where  folk  holding  official  positions  were  able  to 
have  apartments  rent  free.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
its  most  remarkable  inmates  were  Mrs.  Gunning  and 
her  three  lovely  daughters,  one  of  whom  became, 
first,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and,  secondly,  Duchess  of 
Argyll  ;  whilst  her  sister  Maria  married  the  Earl  of 
Coventry.  Queen  Charlotte,  to  whom  the  House  even¬ 
tually  fell  as  a  dower,  sold  it  to  the  Government  for 
^60,000  in  exchange  for  the  mansion  which  has  since 
developed  into  Buckingham  Palace. 

“Somerset  House,  Past  and  Present”  is  a  capital 
book,  pleasantly  written  and  remarkably  accurate.  In 
describing  a  pageant  given  by  Queen  Mary  I.  at  Rich¬ 
mond  in  honour  of  her  sister,  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
authors  however  have  fallen  into  a  very  curious  error. 
They  say  that  the  Queen  introduced  into  the  elaborate 
decorations  of  the  pavilion  in  which  she  entertained  her 
sister  “  the  golden  pomegranate  (the  device  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  mother,  Anne  Boleyn)  ”.  Trivial  as  this  slip  may 
appear,  had  it  happened  the  whole  tenour  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  England  might  have  been  changed  ; 
for  had  Mary  really  acted  as  alleged  it  would  have 
signified  that  she  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  her  sister 
and  endorsed  the  divorce  of  her  own  mother,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  for  the  pomegranate  is  the  Royal  emblem  of 
Spain,  whereas  the  silver  falcon  was  the  device  of  the 
hated  Anne  Boleyn,  and  one  therefore  which  Mary 
Tudor  would  never  have  allowed  in  a  decorative  scheme 
in  any  of  her  palaces,  especially  in  honour  of  Elizabeth, 
for  whom  she  can  have  had  only  a  hollow  affection. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Arena.”  By  Harold  Spender.  London  :  Constable. 
1906.  6s. 

How  is  it  that  nobody  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
succeeded  with  the  political  novel?  Anthony  Trollope 
tried  his  hand  at  it  several  times  ;  but  the  politics  are 
the  weak  parts  of  such  capital  novels  as  “  Phineas 
Finn”,  “The  Prime  Minister”,  and  “The  Way  We 
Live  Now”.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  merely  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  political  world  that  is  necessary  :  for  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  Harold  Spender  have  know¬ 
ledge.  Yet  neither  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  good 
political  novel.  Disraeli’s  secret  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  interwove  real  politics  with  his  story  of  love  or 
ambition,  and  using  the  names  of  actual  statesmen, 
Canning,  Peel,  Wellington,  grouped  his  own  heroes 
and  heroines  around  them.  But  then  of  course  Disraeli’s 
views  on  the  real  politics  were  intensely  interesting  ; 
whereas  those  of  Trollope,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  Mr. 
Spender  are  not.  What  these  imitators  of  Disraeli 
do  is  to  give  us  sham  politics  and  sham  statesmen, 
sketches  or  caricatures  of  actual  leaders  under  silly 
pseudonyms,  such  as  “  Sir  Warwick  Westend”,  “  Mr. 
Plawsworthy  ”,  &c.  The  result  is  profoundly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  “The  Arena”  is  not  a  bad  novel,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  young 
Radical  aristocrat  with  a  pretty  little  bourgeoise.  The 
description  of  Lord  Alfred  Markham’s  courtship  of 
Lucy  Arnott,  his  marriage  and  neglect  of  his  bride,  the 
sudden  and  passing  danger  of  the  military  cousin,  and 
the  final  reconciliation  of  the  pair  on  board  ship,  make 
a  pretty,  if  somewhat  sketchy,  romance.  But  as  a 
political  novel  “The  Arena”  is  commonplace  to  the 
last  degree.  Neither  Loder,  the  labour  leader,  nor  the 
settlement  at  Kennington,  nor  the  scenes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  any  note  of  distinction,  or  even  of 
actuality.  Indeed  the  scraps  of  speeches  in  the  House 
repel  us  by  their  absurdity.  No  Conservative  leader, 
however  well  he  might  have  dined,  could  possibly  make 
j  such  an  attack  upon  the  Prime  Minister  as  Mr.  Plaws¬ 
worthy  is  depicted  as  making  upon  Mr.  Ambrose.  We 
can  only  explain  the  failure  of  a  clever  and  well-informed 
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man  like  Mr.  Harold  Spender  to  write  a  good  novel  of 
the  world  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  careless  observer.  A 
man  who  cannot  observe  the  little  things  of  life  is  nearly 
certain  to  make  mistakes  in  describing  the  great  things. 
Mr.  Spender  speaks  of  a  hansom  with  “pneumatic” 
tyres  :  and  mentions  that  Lady  Alfred  Markham’s 
travelling  bag  is  marked  with  a  coronet.  A  man  who 
has  not  observed  that  hansoms  use  solid  tyres,  and 
that  the  wives  of  peers’  younger  sons  do  not  use 
coronets  (for  the  good  reason  that  they  have  none), 
is,  like  Habakkuk,  “capable  de  tout”. 

“Set  in  Authority.”  By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan).  London :  Constable.  1906.  6s. 

Mrs.  Cotes  has  before  now  written  exceedingly 
“topical  ”  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  society,  but  her  latest 
book  takes  a  more  daring  flight.  We  are  introduced  to  a 
Viceroy  who  had  written  a  book  on  the  problems  of  the 
Yellow  Races,  and  another  work  on  Asiatic  affairs 
which  his  appointment  compelled  him  to  cancel.  He 
signalises  his  rule  in  India  by  remarkable  activity  in 
the  matter  of  assaults  by  British  soldiers  on  natives. 
After  this,  it  is  a  small  matter  that  the  Lord  Thame  of 
the  book  is  a  radical  and  a  bachelor,  or  that  the  name 
of  Lord  Curzon  is  mentioned  among  his  predecessors. 
There  is  a  strong  situation  in  which  a  British  regiment 
is  to  be  paraded  to  witness  the  execution  nf  one  of  its 
privates  for  the  alleged  murder  of  a  native,  but  the 
author  strains  coincidence  too  far  in  her  revelation  of 
the  unsuspected  identity  of  this  victim  of  the  reforming 
Viceroy.  The  book  introduces  much  sensible  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  delicate  question  of  collisions  between 
soldiers  and  natives,  but  it  is  weak  on  its  narrative 
side.  Society  in  the  capital  of  a  small  Indian  province 
is  cleverly  sketched,  but  the  ineffective  love-story  of  the 
chief  characters  is  unconvincing.  Mrs.  Cotes  is  re¬ 
markably  well  up  in  Indian  administration,  but  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  a  death-sentence  passed  by  an  Indian 
court  could  come  before  the  Home  Secretary  for 
revision.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  the 
King’s  adviser  on  such  matters. 

“Lady  Betty  across  the  Water.”  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.  London  :  Methuen.  1906.  6s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  have  contrived  as  usual  a 
readable  and  entertaining  story,  in  which  they  dis¬ 
play  effectively  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
millionaire  American  ways.  Lady  Betty  is  a  delightful 
ingenue,  fresh  and  amusing,  who  loses  her  heart  to 
a  steerage  passenger  on  her  way  to  America,  and 
with  touching  simplicity  fails  to  discover  that  he  is  a 
millionaire  travelling  incognito,  until,  in  the  very  last 
■chapter,  she  has  proved  her  disinterestedness  by  pro¬ 
mising  to  share  the  traditional  cottage  with  him. 

“The  Lady  Trainer.”  By  Nat  Gould.  London:  John 
Long.  1903.  2s. 

We  can  imagine  no  better  way  of  making  a  dreary 
journey  pass  quickly  than  to  take  up  this  book  and  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  Mr.  Nat  Gould  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  treats  it  well.  We  do  know  a  lady  trainer, 
but  we  confess  we  have  no  knowledge  what  seat  on 
horseback  she  adopts.  She  is  certainly  successful  in 
what  she  does  attempt. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Writings  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.”  Newly  Translated  into 
English  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Father  Paschal 
Robinson,  O.F.M.  Philadelphia :  At  the  Dolphin  Press. 
1906.  2s.  and  4s. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  of  the  actual  writings 
■of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  made  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  of 
Quaracchi  in  1904  (see  Saturday  Review,  2  January,  1904). 
It  is  from  this  edition  that  Father  Robinson  has  translated. 
His  work  is  useful,  opportune,  and  even  important,  in  that  it 
is  enriched  with  a  scholarly  preface  and  critical  notes  and 
illustrations  which  together  go  far  towards  making  the  book  a 
veritable  introduction  for  English  readers  to  the  wide  subject 
of  Franciscan  studies.  Father  Robinson  has  an  observant  and 
penetrating  mind  that  well  knows  in  such  matters  how  to 
weigh  and  to  measure,  to  sift  and  to  sort,  to  illuminate  and 
present  ;  his  knowledge  is  thorough,  his  scholarship  ripe,  his 


expository  method  clear  and  systematic.  Indeed  we  may 
pronounce  the  apparatus  of  this  book  to  be  the  best  bit  of 
modern  work  done  in  English  on  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
actual  translation  is  to  our  mind  the  least  satisfactory,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  least  important,  part  of  the  book.  “  De  Verbis 
Domini  memorabile  scriptum  ”  should  surely  not  be  rendered 
“  some  memorial  of  words  of  the  Lord  ”,  but  “  a  memorable 
passage  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  ”.  Again,  “  Generali  Ministro 
religionis  Minorum,  domino  suo,  .  .  .  F rater  Franciscus  ”  :  not 
“its  lord”  (the  Order’s)  but  his  lord  or  master  (Francis’).  We 
only  differ  seriously  from  Father  Robinson  in  one  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  :  the  statement  that  the  three  verses  from  the  Book  of 
Numbers  on  the  famous  parchment  Benediction  were  dic¬ 
tated  by  S.  Francis  to  Fra  Leone.  Palteographically  the 
handwriting  seems  to  us  obviously  to  be  that  of  the  Saint,  but, 
palneographical  considerations  apart,  we  can  invoke  the  weighty 
testimony  of  the  ever  accurate  Friar  Thomas  of  Celano  to  save 
these  three  precious  lines  of  the  Saint’s  caligraphy  :  “  scribit 
inamt  propria  laudes  Dei,  et  verba  quie  voluit,  et  ultimo  bene- 
dictionem  fratris  ”.  (II  Cel.  2.20  Edit.  d’Alengon.) 

“  The  Life  of  Goethe.”  By  Albert  Bielschowsky,  Ph.D.  Authorised 

Translation  from  the  German  by  William  A.  Cooper.  London  : 

Putnams.  1906.  15s.  net.  > 

Bielschowsky’s  “Life  of  Goethe”,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
volume  in  an  English  translation,  is  a  painstaking  record  of 
the  Goethe  material.  The  story  of  the  years  covered  by  this 

( Continued  on  page  S2S. ) 
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Head  Office  -  -  -  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 

London  Office  -  •  1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES 


Low  Premiums  under  the  Society's  popular  Minimum 
Premium  System. 

New  Schemes  providing  Income  at  5%  or  5 \Yo  on  the  Sum  Assured. 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Lives)  Established  1807  (Annuities) 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £1 2,000,000- 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE,  ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY,  TRUSTEES  &  EXECUTORS. 


Head  Office— CORNHILL.  LONDON,  E.C. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Estd.  1835. 

Assurance  and  Investment. 

Write  for  leaflet  on 

NET  COST  OF  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Head  Office — 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
City — 41  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Branches — Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester. 


The  Surplus  disclosed  at  the  valuation  (1902) 
produced  an  average  Cash  Bonus  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  Quinquen¬ 
nium  ;  being  a  return  of  one  and  a-half  Premiums. 

The  Company’s  Debenture  Policies, 
with  Guaranteed  Benefits,  afford  an 
attractive  form  of  Insurance  in  the  Non-Partici¬ 
pating  Class,  at  very  moderate  rates. 


Apply  for  XXth  Century  Prospectus,  showing  Simple  and  Liberal 

Conditions. 
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During  the  62  years  of  its  existence  .  .  . 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


has  received  £58,652,175  in  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  on  its 
investments,  being  2S'9  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received. .  This 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  have  practically  paid  the  death  claims  in 
every  year  of  the  Company's  history,  the  average  ratio  for  the  62  years 
being  94*5  per  cent.  Aside  from  interest  and  rents,  the  Company  has 
earned  £3,652,402  as  profit  on  its  investments,  and  this  amount  has 
exceeded  the  total  payments  to  officers  and  employes  at  the  home  office 
by  £264,261. 


Total  income  tor  62  Years,  £261,055,733. 

This  has  been  used  as  follows 


Paid  to  Policy-holders,  or  held 
in  Trust  for  them  . 

Agents  or  Agency  Expenses  . 

Management  and  Care  of  Funds 
Salaries  at  Head  Office  . 


82*3  p.C. 
10-5  p.C. 
5-9  p.C. 
1-3  p.C. 
100  p.c. 


Full  information  about  the  Company  and  its  Policies  on  application  to  the 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 


16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000.000. 

Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Direotors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  E.  Dure,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Thos.  McKinnon  Wood,  Esq.,  LL  D. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 


death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Invested  Funds  exceed  £12,000,000. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates 
of  British  offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-profit  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life 
Department  are  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while 
the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British  Life  Offices  is  13’ 7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits 
derivable  from  the  Company’s  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and 
at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted  reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new 
series  to  be  declared  ayth^at^of^os^per^cent^j)er  annum  on  sums  assured 
and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December 
31st,  igo3. 

FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION  POLICIES  are  granted  on  favourable 
terms. 

The  Home  Fire  Business  of  the  Alliance  Is  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  other  Company.  _ 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANGE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,251,779.  Income,  £406,752, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Office 2  A  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED.  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


Why  Pay  Rent? 

The  BRITISH  HOMES  SCHEME  enables  Policy  holders  to- 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  during  their  own  lifetime, 
and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives 
in  possession  of  a  comfortable  home  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or 
encumbrance.  Particulars  post  free. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 

THE 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

t  t  n 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C.  LLU' 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BUSINESS  for  1904,  £3,500,000. 

“The  performances  of  the  Norwich  Union  are  approaching 
the  marvellous.”— Bankers'  Magazine. 

If*  EIGHT-OPTION  POLICY 

and  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


w 

K. 


Send  for  Particulars  to  Dept.  11, 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1 ,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death. 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  fOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 


A 

Cash  Payment  of 

£1,525 

O 

O  ;  or, 

An 

Annuity  of 

140 

O 

0  ;  or. 

A 

Free  Paid-up  Policy 

for  2,180 

o 

0. 

In  cases  where  policies  have  matured,  the  estimated  results  have 
been  fully  realised. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


Guaranteed  5  %  Investment 

Policies  with  most  liberal  conditions  are  now  issued  by  the 

GRESHAM. 

Annual  Income  .  £1,360,556  1 

Assets  ...  •••  •••  £9,318,943  j 

Total  Payments  under  Policies  £21,446,635  j. 

Write  for  Particulars  to  Head  Office : 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY",  LONDON,  E.C.  1 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

THE  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 
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INVESTED  FUNDS 


£60,000,000, 
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instalment — 1749  t0  1 788 — is  told  clearly  enough,  but  with  all 
his  study,  all  his  industry,  all  his  admiration  of  Goethe’s  genius 
Bielschowsky  has  not  written  a  great  biography.  Of  personal 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Goethe’s  character  and  habits  Biel¬ 
schowsky  is  singularly  sparing,  and  some  of  his  most 
interesting  facts  appear  to  be  relegated  to  the  notes,  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The  merits  of  the 
work  are  first  that  it  gives  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
research  in  all  that  relates  to  the  poet’s  work  ;  further,  the 
narrative  of  Goethe’s  various  travels  is  excellently  done,  as  is 
also  the  account  of  Weimar  before  it  became  what  the  poet 
himself  termed  it  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann, 
“a  town  of  ten  thousand  poets  and  some  inhabitants”:  but 
the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Goethe’s  mood  was  not  always  that  of  the  reposeful 
Olympian.  Thackeray’s  sarcasm  :  “  Well,  if  Goethe  is  a  god, 
I  would  rather  go  to  the  other  place  ”  has  a  good  deal  of 
relevance.  Mr.  Cooper’s  translation  is  well  done,  except  for  an 
occasional  phrase  or  expression  which  may  be  good  American, 
but  is  not  classical  English.  The  German  “  Weltschmerz  ”  is 
invariably,  but  not  very  happily,  rendered  “world  woe”, 
although  we  admit  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  equivalent 
in  English. 

■“The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia.”  By  J.  W.  Gregory.  London: 

Murray.  1906.  16s.  net. 

Professor  Gregory  here  tells  the  story  of  his  adventurous 
journey  in  1901-2  in  company  with  Mr.  Grayson  and  some 
students  from  Melbourne  University  to  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin. 
His  mission  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  attempting  to 
settle  certain  legendary  problems,  with  the  assistance  of  fossil 
remains  and  geological  explorations.  Traditions  among  certain 
Australian  tribes  suggest  that  the  deserts  of  Central  Australia 
were  at  one  time  fertile  well-watered  plains,  and  there  are 
stories  bearing  a  family  likeness  to  others  to  be  found  in  Africa 
of  strange  monsters,  known  as  Kadimakara,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed  in  this  richly  vegetated  land.  Many 
explorers  have  gone  into  the  interior  never  to  return  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gregory’s  enterprise  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  fool¬ 
hardy.  But  he  and  his  companions  are  among  those  for  whom 
the  desert  is  irresistibly  fascinating  and  he  manages  to  impart 
some  of  that  fascination  to  his  pages.  His  book  tells  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  aborigines  but  leaves  the  question  of  the 
Kadimakara  open.  He  does  not  support  the  idea  of  flooding 
Lake  Eyre,  which  he  says  “might  do  as  little  good  to  Central 
Australia  as  the  Dead  Sea  does  to  its  barren  basin”.  It 
would  improve  geographical  conditions  around  the  lake  at  a 
cost  which  could  never  be  recouped,  and  as  a  fact  the  idea 
seems  quixotic. 

The  Literature  that  Lasts. — In  a  new  issue  of  Bohn’s  Standard 
Library  Messrs.  Bell  have  just  published  the  complete  works  of 
Emerson  in  five  volumes  serviceably  bound  and  printed  at 
35-.  6 d.  net  each.  These  are  “  English  Traits  ”  and  the  “  Conduct 
of  Nature”,  “Letters  and  Social  Aims”,  “Miscellaneous 
Pieces  ”,  “  Poems  ”  and  “  Essays  ”.  Mr.  Edward  Sampson  has 
edited  the  volumes  and  has  entirely  revised  and  rearranged  the 
text  as  it  appeared  in  the  original  issue  in  Bohn’s  Library.  The 
editor  takes  the  view  that  “  English  Traits  ”  and  the  “  Conduct 
of  Life  ”  are  equal  in  interest  to  the  “  Essays  ”  though  not  in  style 
and  matter.  After  the  “  Essays  ”  we  find  most  other  work  by 
Emerson  of  mediocre  interest,  much  of  it  prosaic  and  common¬ 
place.  The  “  Essays  ”  are  the  most  brilliant  work  in  American 
literature.  “  Circles  ”  and  “  Compensation  ”  are  unquestionably 
great. — Three  more  volumes  in  the  admirable  series  of  half- 
crown  reprints  ofEnglish  classics  which  are  printed  at  theOxford 
University  Press  have  reached  us.  Trelawny’s  “  Recollections 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron”,  “  Poems  and  Extracts 
Chosen  by  Wordsworth  ”,  and  “  Theological  Essays  ”  by 
Benjamin  Jowett.  It  is  clear  that  the  University  Press  are 
choosing  their  volumes  for  this  series  with  taste  and  judgment. 
Jowett’s  essays,  which  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  has  selected  and 
edited,  make  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume  ;  they  are  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  accessible  in  any  other  form  so  cheap  and 
convenient  as  this.  A  good  many  volumes  in  this  series  will 
probably  be  sent  by  their  purchasers  to  the  binder,  and  print 
and  paper  both  deserve  it.  Mr.  Edward  Dowden  edits  the 
Trelawny  reminiscences,  and,  as  he  rightly  says  in  his 
introduction,  if  we  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  Shelley 
in  his  best  days  we  turn  first  to  this  book.  Interesting 
though  Hogg’s  “  Life  of  Shelley  ”  is,  showing  us  his  Oxford 
days  as  nobody  else  could,  it  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to 
Trelawny.  The  “Last  Days”  is  a  delightful  and  invaluable 
book  to  those  who  wish  to  know  about  the  real  Shelley.  It 
is  the  best  of  all  books  of  the  kind.  Medwin,  Hogg  and 
Symonds  can  be  set  in  the  bookcase  alongside  of  Trelawny 
and  these  Poems,  and  there  we  have  all  we  wish  to  know  of 
the  poet  and  the  man.  It  is  strange  that  Trelawny’s  book 
should  have  been  out  of  copyright  for  several  years  now  and 
yet  only  just  republished.  There  were  some  pirate  editions 
of  it  many  years  ago  in  America. — We  have  for  some  years 
given  special  attention  to  reprints  of  English  classics,  and 
there  have  been  many  articles  in  these  columns  on  the  subject, 
■but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  publishers  in 


this.  In  a  few  weeks  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  the 
shelves  and  the  table  become  crowded  with  new  editions  of 
English  poets  and  prose  writers.  Messrs.  Greening  have  now 
come  into  this  great  book  market,  publishing  at  two  shillings 
apiece  two  volumes  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  the 
opening  ones  of  a  series  ;  they  are  Swift’s  “A  Complete  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Genteel  and  Ingenious  Conversation”,  and  Swift’s 
“  Tale  of  a  Tub  ”.  It  is  rather  a  frisky  idea  to  dedicate  Swift’s 
“Polite  Conversation”  to  Mr.  Birrell,  seeing  that  he  has 
declared  that  “  No  fouler  pen  than  Swift’s  has  soiled  our 
literature.  His  language  is  horrible  from  first  to  last”.  We 
wonder  the  editor — who  presumably  offered  the  gift  to  Mr. 
Birrell— was  not  afraid  of  suffering  Mr.  Wyndham’s  fate.  If 
Mr.  Birrell  really  meant  in  deadly  earnest  what  he  said — 
that  it  was  indecent  to  sit  in  the  same  room  “with 
the  works  of  this  divine  ” — we  rather  think  the  editor  of 
this  reprint,  Mr.  Henry  Blanchamp,  is  justified  in  the  com¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  made  “  the  silliest  remark  that 
could  possibly  be  made”.  But  in  any  case  there  is  rather  too 
much  about  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  preface.  What  readers  want  is 
not  a  reprint  of  Birrell  but  of  Swift. — Among  other  volumes 
continuing  established  series  are  three  in  Messrs.  Blackie’s 
“Red  Letter  Library”,  Browne’s  “  Religio  Medici”  (2  s.  6d. 
net),  which  is  evidently  having  a  considerable  run  just  now, 
“Julius  Caesar”  and  “King  John”  (ij.  6 d.  net  each),  and 
Plutarch’s  “  Lives  ”  in  four  volumes  (2 s.  net  each)  in  Messrs. 
Bell’s  “York  Library”,  translated  by  Messrs.  Aubrey  Stewart 
and  George  Long.  —  Messrs.  Dent  publish  Rochefoucauld’s 
“  Maxims  ”  in  the  original,  a  tasteful  little  volume  (is.  net)  and 
in  the  same  form  Dumas’  “  La  Tulipe  Noire”  with  a  preface  by 
d’Emile  Faguet  (2 s.  6 d.  net)  ;  these  are  the  opening  volumes  of 
a  new  series  called  “  Les  Classiques  Frangais  ”. — “  The  World’s 
Classics”  still  go  on,  the  publishers  producing  three  new 
volumes,  Chaucer’s  works,  “  The  Bible  in  Spain  ”  and 
Thoreau’s  “Walden”  (is-,  net  each).  For  “Walden”  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts  Dunton  has  written  a  short  introduction, 
interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is  happy  news  to  learn  from 
him  that  a  mature  worshipper’s  best  days  come  after  he  has 
passed  his  forty-fifth  year.  Until  you  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  life  you  cannot  know  what  a  glorious  thing  life  is,  says  Mr. 
Dunton,  and  he  is  probably  quite  right  in  this.  But  forty-five 
— is  not  the  meridian  reached  before  then  ? 


For  this  Week’s  Books  see  page  830. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 


< 


FURNITURE. 

English  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
Centuries. 

OAK  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Several  Complete  Specimens 
now  on  Show. 

CHIPPENDALE,  ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 
INCE  and  MAYHEW, 

&c.,  &c. 

Several  Notable  Examples  at 
present  in  our  Showrooms. 


VALUATION  OF  ANTIQUES  FOR  INSURANCE. 


DECORATIONS 


DISTINCTION  and 

SIMPLICITY. 

Write  for  our  P7  Booklet, 
‘ Restorations  &  Decorations.’ 
Copies  free  on  application. 

RESTORATIONS. 

Historical  Work  Restored 


CHINA,  CURIOS,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.&c. 

GILL  &  REIGA1 

73  to  85  Oxford  St.,  L 

Telephone — 4153  Gerraro.  Telegrams— 

E,  LTD. 

.ondon,  W. 
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SPECIAL 

(red  seal) 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


CUSTARD 


BLANC  MANGE 

Delicious  with  fruit. 
Brimful  of  nourishment. 
Of  all  Grocers 


ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
•L.  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


GOOD  REASONS 
vJ  why  you  should  smoke 

DE  RESZKES  CIGARETTES 

FIRST — Because  you  appreciate  a  really  high»class 
cigarette.  DE  RESZKES  are,  and  will  remain, 
unequalled  for  fragrance  and  flavour. 

SECON D— Because  you  value  your  health,  We  hold 
the  Certificate  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  for 

DE  KESZKES,  and  guarantee  them  harmless 
to  any  voice  or  constitution, 

THIRD — Because  you  like  value  for  your  money.  In 

DE  RESZKES  we  do  not  sacrifice  quality 
to  cheapness,  though,  as  may  be  seen,  our 
prices  are  eminently  reasonable. 

ONE  TRIAL,  we  are  convinced,  will  supply  any  further 
persuasion  that  may  be  necessary  to  make  you  a  regular 
consumer.  You  will  benefit  yourself  by  making  it. 

Sold  at  all  good  Tobacconists  and  Stores,  5/-,  6/-,  and  8/-  per  ioo,  or 
we  will  supply,  post  free,  on  rece  pt  of  cheque  or  money  order,  if  unobtain¬ 
able  from  your  dealer. 

J.  MILLHOFF  &  CO.,  Limited, 

17  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Manufacturers 

THE 

WARWICK  PAGEANT 

(On  the  Banks  of  Shakespeare’s  Avon), 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

OF 

WARWICK  CASTLE, 

JULY  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1906. 

Living,  Moving,  Speaking  Pictures  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  A.D.  40  to  A.D.  1694. 


This  GREAT  FOLK  PLAY,  Organised  and  Conducted  by 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER, 

Will  be  acted  by  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Magni¬ 
ficent  Costumes,  accurately  copied  from  contemporary  designs. 

Covered  Auditorium.  Every  Seat  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Prices:  £ 2  2s.,£i  is.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  Early  application  advisable. 
Special  Railway  facilities. 

For  Seats,  Lodgings,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Warwick  Pageant,  Warwick. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  )  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  CENUINE. 

Admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  Valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 

The  Best  Remedy  known  for  COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  SPASMS. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  OIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and 
DYSENTERY. 

The  only  Palliative  in  NEURALCIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  1/1J,  2/9,  and  4/6  each. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE, 


W A  RINGS 

Decorators,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Houses,  flats,  or  single  rooms  artistU 
cally  decorated  and  furnished  at  a  pre=> 
arranged  inclusive  price.  Sketches 
and  estimates  free. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN.  GOOD 

QUALITY.  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Lancaster. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography 

A  \  aried  Life  (Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Gordon).  Murray.  15.?.  net. 
A  German  1’ompadour  :  .  .  .  Wilhelmine  von  Gravenitz,  Landhof- 
meisterin  of  Wirtemberg  (Marie  Hay).  Constable.  12 s.  6d.  net. 
Lord  Palmerston  (Marquis  o!  Lome)  ;  Lord  John  Russell  (Stuart  J. 
Reid).  Dent.  2s.  6 d.  net  each. 

Fiction 

Of  Mistress  Eve  (Howard  Pease).  Constable.  6s. 

Ihe  House  Over  the  Way  (Alfred  Wilson-Barrett) ;  An  Old  Score 
(Ashton  Hilliers).  Ward,  Lock.  6s.  each. 

Cresar’s  Wife  (R.  Melton).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  House  of  Souls  (Arthur  Machen).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  Alluring  blame  (J.  E.  Muddock)  ;  Traitor  and  True  (John 
Bloundelle-Burton)  ;  Under  One  blag  (Richard  Marsh)  ;  The 
Cattle  Baron’s  Daughter  (Harold  Bindloss).  Long.  6s.  each. 

PllSTORY 

A  Week  at  Waterloo  in  1S15  (Lady  de  Lancey's  Narrative.  Edited 
by  Major  B.  R.  Ward).  Murray.  6s.  net. 

A  Concise  History  of  Europe  (Avary  H.  Forbes).  Ralph,  Holland. 
2s.  net. 

Histoire  Socialiste  (sous  la  direction  de  Jean  Jaures) : — Tome  VII.  : 
La  Restauration,  i8i4-i830(parReneViviani),  3/r.  ;TomeVIII.: 
Le  Regne  de  Louis-Philippe,  1S30-1848  (par  Eugene  Fourniere 
Tfr.  SO.  Paris  :  Jules  Rouff  et  Cie. 

Law 

Trial  of  Eugene  Marie  Chantrelle  (Edited  by  A.  Duncan  Smith). 
Sweet  and  Maxwell.  5.1.  net. 

Reprints 

King  John  ;  Julius  Caesar  (is.  6 d.  net  each)  ;  Browne’s  Religio  Medici 
(2s.  6 d.  net).  Blackie. 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson).  Macmillan.  2s.  net. 

Trelawny’s  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron  ; 

Jowett’s  Theological  Essays.  Frowde.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Les  Maximes  du  due  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (Preface  de  Paul  Souday). 
Dent.  ir.  6d.  net. 

The  Proverbs,  Epigrams,  and  Miscellanies  of  John  Pleywood 
(Vol.  II.)  ;  The  Dramatic  Writings  of  Ulpian  Fulwell.  Early 
English  Drama  Society. 

Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (Alexandre  Dumas.  4  vols. ).  Dent. 

School  Books 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography  (P.  H.  L’Estrange). 
Philip. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Reconnoitres  in  Reason  and  the  Table-Book  (Norman  Alliston). 
Kegan  Paul.  5.1.  net. 

Diet  and  Diecetics  (A.  Gautier.  Edited  and  Translated  by  A.  J. 
Rice-Oxley).  Constable.  i8l  net. 

Theology 

A  Mission  of  the  Spirit  (Rt.  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram).  Wells 
Gardner.  2 s.  6d. 

Travel 

Afghanistan  (Angus  Hamilton).  Ileinemann.  251-.  net. 

The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  Rhine  and  North  Germany 
(T.  Francis  Bumpus).  Laurie.  6r.  net. 

Verse 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Traherne  (from  the  Original  MSS. 

Edited  by  Bertram  Dobell.  Second  Edition).  Dobell.  3*.  6d. 
Radia,  or  New  Light  on  Old  Truths  (Alec  C.  More).  Stock. 
35.  6 d.  net. 

Drake:  an  English  Epic  (Books  I. -III.  Alfred  Noyes).  Blackwood. 
6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Game-Preserving,  Practical  (William  Carnegie.  Third  Edition). 
Gill.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 

Japan,  The  Garter  Mission  to  (Lord  Redesdale).  Macmillan.  6s. 
London  Topographical  Record  (Vol.  III.).  London  Topographical 
Society. 

Oxford  Dictionary,  The  (Ph — Piper.  Vol.  VII.).  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  5 s. 

Retaliatory  Duties  (H.  Dietzel.  Translated  by  D.  W.  Simon  and 
W.  O.  Brigstocke).  Unwin.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Sea,  The  Opal  (John  C.  Van  Dyke).  Laurie.  6s.  net. 

Stanford’s  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Geography  (Quarto  Edition). 
Stanford.  25.L 

Sweet  Arden  :  a  Book  of  the  Shakespeare  Country  (George  Morley). 
Foulis.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Tennis,  Lawn,  Secrets  of  (F.  W.  Payn).  Gill.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Writing  on  the  Wall,  The  (“  General  Staff”).  Ileinemann.  3*.  6d. 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  eor  July  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ; 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Independent  Review, 
2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s, 
2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2 s.  6d. ;  The  Monthly  Review, 
2.r.  6 d.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  6 d.  ; 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  rr.  4//.  ; 
S.  Nicholas,  ir.  ;  Harper’s  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  Magazine  of  Fine 
Arts,  is.  ;  The  Scrap  Book,  6 d. 


Order  a  Copy 
To-Day  .  .  . 


The  WARWICK  PAGEANT, 
to  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of 
Warwick  Castle  throughout 
next  week,  will  be  the  most 
stately  dramatic  spectacle  ever 
seen  in  these  realms. 


With  THE  WORLD  on  Monday  next 

will  be  given  a  beautiful 

12= PAGE 

SUPPLEMENT 

containing 

13  Illustrations  in  Colours 

BY 

MR.  MORTIMER  MENPES, 

etched  and  printed  at  the  Menpes  Press 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  MENPES. 


The  literary  contents  will  be  contributed  by 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 

of  whom  there  will  be  a  full-page  Portrait,  repro¬ 
duced  from  Sargeant’s  well-known  painting  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes. 


The  Price  of  the  Number  with  Supplement 
will  be  6d.  as  usual.  THE  SUPPLEMENT 
WILL  NOT  BE  REPRINTED. 


In  the  same  Number  will  commence 
a  new  serial  story,  entitled  “  OUR 
LADY  OF  THE  BEECHES,’’  by 
the  Authoress  of  “  Pam.” 


P/ease  supply  me  with . copies  of  The  World 

oj  / uly  2,  1906,  for  which  I  enclose  remittance 

value . . 


Orders  sent  to  the  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  should  be  accompanied  by  6fd.  for  each  copy 
required. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 


Just  Published. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto  Edition.  Containing  50  Coloured  Maps,  care¬ 
fully  drawn  and  beautifully  Engraved.  With  an  Alphabetical  List  ot  Names, 
giving  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Imperial  4  to.  price  25s. 


Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  1823-1900. 

Edited  by  the  DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL.  With  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  36s.  net. 


Just  Published. 

STANFORD’S  OCTAVO  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  50  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beauti¬ 
fully  Engraved.  With  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  giving  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  23s. 


A  VARIED  LIFE. 

A  Record  of  Military  and  Civil  Service,  of  Sport  and  of  Travel  in  India, 
Central  Asia,  and  Persia.  1850-1902.  By*  GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  E. 
GORDON,  K.C.B.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustra* 
tions.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 


J ust  Published. 

STANFORD’S  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  30  Coloured  Maps,  carefully’  drawn  and  beauti¬ 
fully’  Engraved.  With  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  giving  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  to  date.  Size  7 \  in.  by  12  in. 
Price  10s.  6d. 


A  WEEK  AT  WATERLOO  m  1815. 

LADY  DE  LANCEY’S  Narrative.  Being  an  account  of  how  she  nursed  her 
husband,  COL.  SIR  WILLIAM  H.  DE  LANCEY,  mortally  wounded 
in  the  Great  Battle.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  3vo.  6s.  net. 


Just  Published. 

Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel. 
ASIA— Vol.  I.:  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  ASIA. 

By  A.  H.  Keane,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  ‘‘Africa”  and  “C.  and  S. 
America”  in  the  same  Series,  “  Eastern  Geography,”  “The  Gold  of  Ophir,” 
&c.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  554  pp.,  8  Maps  and  90 
Illustrations.  Price  15s. 

List  of  the  Series  gratis  on  application. 


Just  Published. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  IRELAND.  Seventh 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  throughout.  Edited  by’  John  Cooke,  M.A. 
643  pages,  43  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

“  The  very  best  guide  to  Ireland.” — Freeman  s  Journal. 

Just  Published. 

THE  HANDY  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY.  By  Thomas  B. 

Willson,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Appendices  on  History,  Fishing,  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Glacier  Climbing,  and  Cycling  ;  and  full  particulars  as  to  Hotels, 
Routes,  See.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Augmented.  296  pp., 
small  post  8vo.  5s. 

STANFORD’S  CATALOGUE  OF  MAPS  AND  BOOKS 

FOR  TOURISTS,  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


NATIONAL 

REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

JULY  1906 . 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

British  Imperial  Defence  from  a  Foreign 

Standpoint.  By  Colonel  CAMILLE  FAVRE. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  Lady  Susan  Townley. 

Liberals  or  Jacobins?  By  the  Rev.  William 
BARRY,  D.D. 

The  Progress  of  Occult  Research.  By  A.  P. 

SINNETT. 

An  Arabian  Empire.  By  Archibald  J.  Dunn. 

Tea  as  a  National  Beverage.  By  Dr.  Alexander 
HAIG. 

University  Cricket.  By  Home  Gordon. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Word  for  the  Gaelic  League.  By  the  Rev. 
JAMES  IIANNAV. 

Samuel  Pepys— the  Regenerator  of  the  Navy. 

By  Captain  MELVILLE  LEE. 

The  Labour  Problem  in  South  Africa.  By  a 

Member  of  Winchester  College. 

Religious  Education  in  Public  Schools.  By 

ARTHUR  C.  BENSON. 

Greater  Britain. 

Correspondence— the  Colonial  Navy  Controversy. 

By  Admiral  FITZGERALD. 

— ■ - 

Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

23  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W.  | 


SUZANNE. 

By  MISS  V.  HAWTREY.  A  New  Novel.  6s. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HANBURY -WILLIAMS. 

JULY.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RACE  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

(1) .  BLACK  AND  WHITE  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  — A.  A. 

(2) .  WHERE  THERE’S  SMOKE  1  —  THE  RECTOR  OF  BARBERTON'. 
THE  COMING  POWER-.l/>r.  GERALD  PAGET. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  ADMIRALTY — DORA  GREENWELL  McCHESNEY. 

HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  TO  BE  OLD? — EDWARD  MARS  TON. 

A  NICHT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  -  MICHAEL  MacDOXAGH. 
HYBRIDISATION  AND  PLANT-BREEDINC-.4A’7'//£/A>  /.  BLISS. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA — Lieut.  C.  A.  CAMERON,  R.F.A. 
A  DAY  OF  RECKONINC— GUY  C.  VACHELL. 

INSTINCT  IN  BIRDS,  ANIMALS  AND  INSECTS  —A'.  BINGHAM  NEWLAND. 
CALYPSO  -DOUGLAS  AINSLIE. 

THE  LONELY  LADY  OF  CROSVENOR  SQUARE  (Chapters  I V.-VI.)-Mrs.  HENRY 
DE  LA  PASTURE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

No.  353.  JULY. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAPITULATIONS.  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  HOLLAND  BY  GERMANY.  By  J.  Ellis- 
Bark  er 

GERMAN  'TRADE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Alexander  B.  Tulloch,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

DISARMAMENT.  By  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Erroll. 

WIRELESs  TELEGRAPHY.  By  Lieut.-Colond  Sir  Henrv  M.  Hozier, 
K.C  B. 

“  SOFT  SIENA"  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  WHITE  SOUTH  BY 
Mary  Church  Terrell. 

TIMBER-PLANTING  ON  WASTE  LAND. 

Forest  Service). 

MRS.  ATK.YNS  AND  “THE  DAUPHIN."  . . ..... 

LETTERS  OF  LORD  ACTON  TO  MARY  GLADSTONE. 

Hon  Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.P. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RITUAL  OF  TOLEDO.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurs¬ 
ton,  S.J. 

CONSERVATIVE  ORGANISATION  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS.  By  T.  E.  Keiibel. 

CONFLICT  OR  COMPROMISE.’  By  D.  C.  Lathbury. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  BILL.  By  Herbert  Paul,  M.P. 
INTERNATIONAL  ART  :  A  DUOLOGUE.  By  Miss  F.  P.  Seeley. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  SCULPTURE.  By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

IMPROVED  SHOP  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  LONDON  :  THE  NEW 
PFOF.NT’S  OlIADRANT.  By  Sir  Aston  Webb, 


By  Major-General  Sir 


By  Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley. 

A  COLOURED  WOMAN.  By 

By  John  Nisbet  {fate  Indian 

By  Ralph  Nevill. 

By  the  Right 


fDIl? 


London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— JULY^  1906. 

KING  CHARLES  I.  OF  ROUMANIA.  By  Alfred  Stead. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  B1RMINGHAM-THE  POLITICAL  RIDDLE. 
By  G.  Benyon  Harris. 

SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
at  THE  1URN  OF  THE  YEAR.  By  (the  late)  Fiona  Macleod. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY.  By  W.  G.  Howard 

G  R ITTEN. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  IMPERIALISM.  By  Geoffrey  Drage. 
GERMANY'S  COMMERCIAL  KELATIONS.  By  Dr.  Louis  Elkind. 

THE  ART  OF  DANCING  IN  JAPAN.  By  Marcelle  A.  Hincks. 

IBSEN'S  CRAFTSMANSHIP,  by  William  Archer. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  ROWING.  By  T.  A.  Cook. 

THE  WOMAN  OUESTION  : 

(1)  THE  AWAKENING 

(2)  THE  ^PRESENT  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  Lady  Grove. 

THE  APOSTASY  OF  A  WAGNERIAN.  By  B.  E.  Baughan. 
ACCORDING  TO  MEREDITH.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 

THE  WHIRLWIND.  Book  III.  Chapters  I. -V.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
CORRESPONDENCE :  „  T 

A  NOTE  ON  DR.  SALEEBY.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 


OF  WOMEN  IN  GERMAN\.  By  Have- 


LOXDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL.  Limited. 
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EDUCATION. 

/~'LIFF  HOUSE,  Hove,  Sea  Front,  Brighton. — Pre- 

paratory  School  for  Boys.  Best  modern  methods.  Playing  fields.  Sea 
fcathing.  Best  dietary.  Most  healthy.  Specially-built  Schoolroom  and  Dormi¬ 
tories  overlooking  the  sea.  Careful  attention  to  delicate  or  backward  boys. 
Moderate  Fees.— Apply  the  Rev.  Headmaster. 

SCHOFIELD  &  JESSOP,  Ltd., 

SCHOLASTIC  EXPERTS, 

217  PICCADILLY, 

LONDON,  W. 

T  AW  TUTOR.— R.  B.  Weir,  B.A.,  LL.B.— All 

J _ j  Bar  and  Solicitors’  Exams.  Over  80  per  cent,  successes. — 14  Pavilion  Parade, 

Brighton. 

BRADFORD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

A  N  ASSISTANT-MASTER  is  wanted  in  Septem- 

1\.  ber  for  Classical  Work  in  the  highest  forms.  Salary  (non-resident)  £300. 

Apply  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling. 

T  EGAL  ADVICE  GIVEN  at  Low  Rate.  Students 

_| _ ^  for  Bar  preliminary  and  Roman  law  prepared.  French  also  taught  by  a 

native  experienced  bachelier-es-lettres.  Apply,  Manager,  4  Queen  Square  Place, 
Bloomsbury. 

D  R1GHTON.  —  Winchester  House  Preparatory 

A  J  School.  Special  attention  given  to  little  boys  and  those  who  are  delicate 
and  backward.  Holiday  pupils  received  and  coached. — For  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Drummond  Hay,  Principals. 

T  OUDOUN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  Loudoun  Road, 

J _ j  N.W. — High-class  Preparatory  School.  _  Very  moderate  fees  for  boarders. 

Modern  languages,  science,  and  up-to-date  teaching.  Fine  open  site,  close  to  Lord’s. 
Good  swimming,  gymnastics,  cricket.  2nd  and  7th  Scholarships,  Winchester  ;  1st 
Scholarship,  Bradfield  ;  and  1st  Scholarship,  St.  Paul’s,  1905. — Write  for  Prospectus. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VALUABLE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  IMPORTANT  RELICS 
OF  THE  WESLEY  FAMILY. 

TV/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1.VJL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  9,  1906,  and  following  day,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  specimens  of  R.  Burns,  Lord  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Lord  Nelson,  Napoleon,  Franklin,  Washington,  and  others.  Important  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  C.  Darwin,  John  Ruskin,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
E.  B.  Browning,  and  Sir  W.  Scott.  Fine  Letters  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Auto¬ 
graphs  of  Musical  Composers. 

IMPORTANT  LETTERS  AND  RELICS  OF  THE  WESLEY  FAMILY. 
THE  DESK  CHAIR  USED  BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

\\J  HAT  SCHOOL  OR  TUTOR? 

VV  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  gratis  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOLS,  England  and 
abroad  ;  al>o  tutors  for  all  exams.  :  25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  on  all  school  fees  by 
Orellana  &  Co.,  80  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. — Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life.  Classes  for 
Modelling.  Composition,  Precs  Illustration.  Fashion  Drawing.  Local  Scholar¬ 
ships,  ^100,  ^30,  ^15.  Local  King’s  Gold  Medal.  Prospectuses. — Louisa  Gann, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

TT  URSTPIERPOINT  COLLEGE.— CHURCH  OF 

1±  ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Definite  instruction  in  the  History  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Entire  yearly  cost  need  not  exceed  45  guineas. 
For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Coombes,  Headmaster. 

VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS,  SELECTED  FROM 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  ALFRED  MORRISON,  ESQ  , 
OF  FONTHILL. 

A/T  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  n,  1906,  and  three  following  days,  at  One 
o’clock  precisely,  valuable  ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS,  selected  from  the 
Collection  of  the  late  ALFRED  MORRISON,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill,  comprising 
engravings  and  etchings  by  old  masters,  including  important  examples  of  the  works 
of  Berghem,  Claude,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Israel  van  Mecken,  Martin  Schongauer, 
Sir  A.  Vandyck,  M.  Zagel,  and  others  ;  engravings  after  French  masters,  mezzo¬ 
tints,  a  lemarkable  collection  ot  historical  prints  and  broadsides,  modern 
etchings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

"D  EDBURN,  Carlisle  Road,  Eastbourne. — Mr.  P.  J. 

l\  VINTER,  B.A.  Cantab.,  assisted  by  a  competent  Staff,  prepares  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  Army  and  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bedrooms.  References  and  successes,  & c.,  on  application. 

ASTBOURNE.— PUPILS  COACHED  for  Uni- 

I  T  versities,  last  year  Public  Schools,  &c.  Recent  successes:  1st  class  Previous 
Exam.,  Cambridge  ;  Part  II.,  Responsions,  Oxford. — G.  Colville,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Park  View,  16  Black  water  Road. 

T7  XHIBITION  of  Important  PAINTINGS  by  Manet, 

X _ j  from  the  Faure  Collection,  at  Messrs.  SULLEY  &  CO.’s  Galleries, 

159  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. DAILY  (until  July  7),  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m. 
Admission  is.,  including  Catalogue.  LAST  WEEK. 

ASTBOURNE —St.  Bede’s,  Duke’s  Drive.— 

Ji _ *  Preparatory  School.  Finest  situation  on  South  Coast.  Sea  front.  Close 

to  the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head.  Attached  to  Preparatory  Schools  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  full  range.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Special  feature  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Successes  at  Public  Schools  and  Osborne. — Apply  Headmaster. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone'.  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

17  ASTBOURNE.—  BOYS’  (PREPARATORY). 

X _ ^  Patron— The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  K.G. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Individual  attention  given  to  all  pupils. 

Six  Public  School  Scholarships  gained  last  year. 

Headmaster’s  Wife  Trained  Certificated  Nurse. 

Good  Playgrounds,  Cricket.  Swimming,  Gymnasium,  &c. 

For  prospectus,  views,  &c.,  address  Nevill  House. 

CLINGING,  Public  Speaking. — Mdme.  M.  Veltrino 

(13  years  principal  Anglo-Italian  Studio)  offers  free  Voice  Trials.  For  appoint¬ 
ments  (Bond  Street  or  otherwise),  also  for  copy  of  “  Unique  Record  of  15  years’  in¬ 
variable  success  with  Voices  of  every  description,”  address  1  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Maida  Hill. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  HERTFORD. 

T'HE  next  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  takes 

A  place  November  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  There  are  Special  Scholarships  and 

Grants  for  Sons  of  Clergymen. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

CLAISHER’S  REMAINDER  BOOK  CATALOGUE 

JUNE  SUPPLEMENT  NOW  READY. 

Extensive  Purchases  of  Publishers1  Remainders  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISliBR,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Also  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  one  of  French  Novels, 

Classics,  &c. 

A/TR.  C.  E.  F.  STARKEY,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 

JLVA  BELL  receive  pupils  (resident  or  visiting)  for  Universities,  Civil 

Service,  &c. 

Special  attention  to  delicate  and  backward  boys. 

Apply  A.  E.  Bell,  21  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 

IV  j\  ARGATE. - Clovelly,  Cliftonville.  Good  Middle-class  School  for 

i.\  A  Girls.  Preparation  for  exams.  Limited  number  only  received.  Prospec¬ 
tus  and  references  on  application.  Autumn  Term,  September  20th. 

Ibotels  ant)  Boarfcmq  Ibouses. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

TV  /T  ARGATE. — CLIFTONVILLE. — Miss  Galloway  (Newnham)  offers 
iA  A  thorough  modern  education  based  on  definite  Church  principles.  Sanitary 
arrangements  excellent.  Moderate  inclusive  terms. — Brondesbury  House,  Eastern 
Esplanade. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
“  LAMB  ”  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

A  yT  ARGATE.  —  Drydenbank,  Cliftonville.  —  Home 

i.VA  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  education.  Excellent  references. 

T)  RIGHTON. — St.  EDMUND’S  (High-class,  Old- 

1)  established)  BOARDING-HOUSE,  12  Regency  Square,  West  Pier.  Smoke 
and  Bath  Rooms,  Electric  light,  Chess,  Draughts,  Whist,  Bridge  and  other  games. 
From  35s. — Telegrams  :  “  Claxton,  Brighton.”  Nat.  Tel.  980  X. 

TT  ERNE  BAY. — New  College. — 60  boarders.  Pro- 

A  A  fessional,  Commercial,  and  Engineering  sides.  Separate  bedrooms.  Work¬ 
shops  and  laboratories.  Excellent  grounds.  Good  diet. — Prospectus  on  application. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.— St.  Jude’s,  Cornfield  Terrace. 

J _ j  Board  Residence.  One  minute  from  the  Sea,  Devonshire  _  Park  and 

Theatre.  Also  within  a  few  minutes  of  all  the  principal  Shops  and  Station.  Bath¬ 
room  (h.  c.)  Drainage  perfect  and  very  latest.  Sanitary  Certificate.  Excellent 
cooking  and  attendance.— Apply,  Proprietress. 

'C' ASTBOURNE. — 85  Royal  Parade. — Board  resi- 

J _ j  dence,  35J.,  or  apartments  by  arrangement.  Sea  front.  Electric  light. 

Good  cooking.  Every  comfort.  Retired  situation.  Three  minutes  from  motor- 
bus. — Apply,  Miss  Bell. 

T7  ASTBOURNE.  —  Dante  House,  23  Gildredge  Road.  Comfortable  board 
residence  or  apartments.  Early  dinner. —Apply,  Miss  E.  Vaughan. 

TT  OVE,  BRIGHTON. — St.  Catherine’s  School  for 

X  A  Girls.  Modern  Education  ;  entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose  parents 
are  travelling  or  abroad.  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  on  public  school  lines. 
Holiday  home,  Croft,  Portinscale,  Keswick.—  Prospectus  on  application. 

'"PO  LET  from  May  onward,  for  one,  two,  or  three 

•A  months,  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  Croft,  Keswick  (Portinscale).  Beautiful 
situation. 

Address  — CROFT,  43  Ventnor  Villas,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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ANTIQUITIES,  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  Iron,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  anti  Media-val  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c.,  used.  By 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “ Old  English  Churches."  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  rod. 

AQUARIA,  BOOK  OF:  A  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and 
Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish, 
Mollusca,  Insects,  &c.  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep 
Them  in  Health.  Hy  Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R. 
Bennett,  L.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  post  5s.  iod. 

AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  &c..  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Va'uation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds’  Egg«,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler.  Ph  D.,  F. L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
“  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.”  Beautifully  illu-trated  with  twenty- 
four  full  page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5S. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

A  Guide  to  the,  in  G<-ld.  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  VV.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DOGS,  BRITISH.  Their  Points,  Selection, 

and  Show  Preparation.  Third  Edition.  By  VV.  D.  Drury,  Kennel  Editor  of 
“  The  Bazaar,"  assisted  by  eminent  specialists  Beautifully  illustrated  with  lull-page 
and  other  engravings  of  typical  dogs  of  the  present  time,  mostly  productd  from 
photographs  of  living  dogs,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  This  is 
the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  ias.  6d.,  by  post  13s. 

ENGRAVINGS  and  their  value. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J._H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Con- 

taining  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and 
Oroun  1  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin:  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the 
Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
zos.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  ud. 

GARDENING,  THE  BOOK  OF:  A  Handbook 

of  Horticulture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  I.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A. 
Gnessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J. 
Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  Edited,  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “  Home  Garden¬ 
ing,”  “Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.).  Very  fully 
Illustrated,  i  vol.,  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  8d. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A  Practi- 

cal  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illus- 
trated  with  3,150  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D  ,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large 
post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  ^4,  carriage  paid  £4  is.  6d. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

PATIENCE,  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more 

Players.  How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4 d.  ;  in  full  leather,  solid 
gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  ud. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  u>e  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  pjst  8s. 

POSTMARKS,  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsom-ly  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
“  The  Bazaar.”  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  \/n  the  press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  wnole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  “  Library  Manual,”  “  Engravings  and  Their  Value,”  & c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London:  L .  UPCOTT  GILL ,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane%  IV.  C, 


Mr.  W.  DALTON’S 

“SATURDAY” 

BRIDGE 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  5/-  NET. 

Mr.  Daltons  new  book  is  made  up 
of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Review  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  book  is  published  in 
both  white  and  art-green  cloths ,  so  that 
purchasers  may  make  their  choice. 


CONTENTS. 

The  Laws  of  Bridge 

The  Evolution  of  Bridge 

The  Declaration — No  Trumps 

Attacking  Suit  Declarations 

Defensive  Suit  Declarations  by  the  Dealer 

The  Declaration  on  a  Passed  Hand 

The  Declaration  to  the  Score 

Doubling 

The  Original  Lead  against  a  No  Trump 
Declaration 

The  Opening  Lead  against  a  Suit  Declaration. 
The  Play  of  the  Third  Hand  in  a  No  Trump 
Game 

The  Play  of  the  Third  Hand  against  a 
Suit  Declaration 

The  Defender’s  Play  as  Second  Hand 

The  Discard 

The  Play  of  the  Dealer 

Practice  versus  Theory 

Bibliography  of  Bridge 


The  Morning  Leader  says: — “Mr.  Dalton  may  be  called  an 
eclectically  practical  teacher.  .  .  Everything  he  says  is  illuminating. 
Experienced  players  will  read  the  book  with  pleasure  in  its  breadth 
and  soundness  ;  beginners  will,  by  its  aid,  become  experienced.” 

Public  Opinion  says  : — ‘  “  Saturday”  Bridge  ’  presents  so  many 
fascinating  problems,  and  suggests  such  interesting  and  in  some  cases 
daring  solutions,  that  the  average  player  will  realise  to  how  small  an 
extent  he  has  secured  command  of  the  game.  Mr.  Dalton  not  only 
writes  admirably  on  an  enticing  game,  but  has  much  that  is  novel  to 
say.” 

The  Sunday  Times  says: — “As  an  authority  on  Bridge,  Mr. 
Dalton’s  supremacy  is  acknowledged.  ‘  “  Saturday  ”  Bridge  ’  is  written 
not  for  the  tyro,  but  for  the  player  who  already  has  a  sufficient  grasp  of 
the  game  to  desire  an  expert  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances.  ‘  “  Saturday”  Bridge’  will  no  doubt 
be  in  demand  in  country  houses  during  the  coming  holiday  season.” 

Of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls ,  or 
post  free  Ss-  yl.  from 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

33  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well  % 

got  up,  of  1  London  and  Environs.’  ” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S 


“  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic . 

“A  brilliant  book.” — Times. 

“  Particularly  good.”  —  Academy. 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 

51- 

—  .  ..  ,  -  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

ENVIRONS.  60  Illustrations. 

“The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Ulus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Ulus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 
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EDITION 
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fid.  net,  for  what  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
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Thackeray  Club  be  Formed?” 

THE  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 
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Special  Articles  this  Week  : 

OPEN  LETTER  TO 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN. 

THE  WARWICK  PAGEANT 

By  J.  E.  PRESTON  MUDDOCK. 
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Illustrated  by  over 

300  Marginal  Maps. 

“‘The  Gar’  Road  Book  and  Guide”  is 
the  accepted  Standard  Work  of  its  kind. 

Obtainable  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 
or  from  the  Publishers — 

THE  CAR  ILLUSTRATED  LTD., 

17  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

THE 

“ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE” 

{Established  January  1900.  Reconstituted  January  1905) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Chronicle  of 

Monthly  Events  in  the  Two  Services. 

It  is  copiously  Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Old  Masters,  Photographs, 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  some  of  the  best  Naval  and  Military  Artists  of  the 
day,  and  the  only  Publication  that  gives  under  one  cover  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Army  and  Ships  of  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  Stations. 
Other  features  include  Leading  Articles  on  the  “Army  and  Navy.  Month  by 
Month”;  Items  of  General  and  Personal  Intelligence,  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events 
in  the  Two  Services,  Reviews  of  Service  Books,  Notes  on  Novelties,  and  a  variety 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  Works. 

Poems.  3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  First  Series. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  Second  Series. 

American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  VV.  E.  Russell. 
2  vols. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.  By  her  Nephew,  J.  E 

Austf.n  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  “  Lady  Susan,”  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

The  Eversley  Bible.  Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  7  vols. 

Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  King-S  -Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah  Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel  — Maiachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew -John.  Vo'.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*.*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Calderon.  Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 

lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.  2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.  9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  I  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

8t.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Ox-Ford  Movement.  Twelve  Years,  1833—1845. 

The  Beginning:  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  series  by 
permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.  Selected  from  The  Guardian ,  The  Times ,  and  The 
Saturday  Review ,  1846-1890.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.  Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.  In  2  vols. 

Emerson’s  Collected  Works.  6  vols.  With  Intro¬ 

duction  by  John  Morley,  M.P. 

Miscellanies.  |  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 

The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 

Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.  2  vols.  New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.  By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe’s  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

%•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray’s  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 

Letters.  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green’s  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.  By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,  By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.  Second  Series.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany.  Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  “  The  Forest  Lovers.”  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton’s  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English 
Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 

Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.  Edited  by 
his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 

Brief  Literary  Criticisms.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems  Of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.  In  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley’s  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  1  parwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.  With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Etnics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.  By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  “The  Progress  of 
Greece  ”  and  “  Byron  in  Greece.”  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Second  Edition. 


Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 


Charles  Kingsley’s  Novels  and  Poems. 


Westward  Ho  !  2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.  2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols. 


Yeast.  1  vol. 
Hypatia.  2  vols. 
Poems.  2  vols. 


Hercward  the  Wake.  2  vols. 


Charles  Lamb’s  Collected  Works.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.  6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 

1904.  2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.  By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 


Historical  Essays.  By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

John  Morley’s  Collected  Works,  n  vols. 

Voltaire,  i  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  2  vols. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  Miscellanies.  3  vols. 

Burke.  1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.  1  vof. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 
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